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PREFACE 


♦ 


In  issQing  the  last  Tolome  of  the  DicnoNABT  of  thb  Biblx,  the  Editor  desiiee 
to  record  his  eense  of  the  goodness  of  Ood  in  enabling  him  to  cany  it  through 
to  the  end,  and  to  beseech  His  blessing  on  the  use  of  it,  that  His  Name  may 
be  glorified.  He  desires  also  very  heartilj  to  thank  all  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  its  prodaction.  He  thanks  the  Publishers  for  their  con- 
fidence at  the  b^;inning,  for  tiie  liberty  they  have  left  him,  and  for  the  perfect 
courtesy  of  all  their  interconrse  with  him.  He  thanks  the  Printers  also,  Messrs. 
MOBRISON  &  GiBB,  and  their  employees,  for  their  skilful  workmanship  and  their 
patient  personal  interest  And  he  thanks  all  the  Authors.  Chosen  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  the  subjects  entrusted 
to  them,  they  have  done  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  vindicate  their  choice ; 
while  the  relations  between  them  and  the  Editor  have  been  most  agreeable  throi^h- 
outL  He  thanks  them  all,  but  especially  those  vrith  whom  he  has  been  most 
closely  associated  in  the  oversight  of  the  work — ^Dr.  John  A.  Selbib,  Dr.  S.  B. 
Dbivbr,  Dr.  H.  B.  Swbtz,  and  Dr.  W.  Sandat.  There  is  another.  Dr.  A.  B, 
Davidson,  but  he  has  passed  beyond  the  voioe  of  earthly  gratitudOi 
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L  Gbnkral 


Alez.  =  Alexandrian. 
Apoc  =  Apocalypse. 
Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 
Aq.  s  Aqnila. 
Anih.  =  Arabic. 
Aram,  s  A  ram  aie. 
Asoyr.  =  Amyrian. 
Bab.  =  liabylonian. 
c.=eina,  about. 
Can.  •  Canaanita. 
cf.ss  compare, 
ct.  =  contrast. 
D = Deuteronomist. 
E=Elolii8t. 

edd.seditionH  or  editors. 
Egyp.  =  EKyi>tian, 
Eng.  =  En;jli»lL 
Eth.  sEtluopic 

t  =  and  following  verse  or  paj;e ;  as  Ac  lO*"* 

IT.  =an(l  following  versea  or  ^iges ;  as  Mt  ll"- 

(Jr.  =(;reck. 

II  =  Law  of  Holinea*. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.'  Ilelleniatio. 

Ilex.  =  Hexaieuch. 

l»r.  =  iHraelite. 

J  =  Jaliwixt. 

J'=Jelnivah. 

Jems.  =  J  enisalem. 

JocaeJoaephus, 


LXXasSeptnaglnt 
MSS = Manoscripta. 
MT=Ma8soretic  Text, 
n.  =note. 

NT = New  Testament 

Onk.  =c  Onkelos. 

0T=01d  Testament 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent  =  Fentateooh. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phcenician. 

Fr.  Bk.=  Prayer  Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Bora.  =  liouian. 

Sain.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept  =■  Septuagint 

Sin.  acSinaitic. 

Symiii.  sSymniachuB. 

Syr.  =«  Syriac 

Talm.>s  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targ«m. 

Tlieod.  =Tlieodotion. 

TK  =  Textus  Keceptus. 

tr.  =  tranxlate  or  translation. 

VSS=  Versions. 

Vulg.  =  Vuljtate. 

WU=  Weutcott  and  Hort's  text. 


11.  Books  of  thk  Bible 


GBsGenexia. 
Ex  z  Exodus. 
LvsLeviticos. 
Naa:Niiiiilier8. 
Ul  s  Deu  I  eruuuniy. 
JossJoalina. 
JgsJndgea. 
Ra=Kutli. 


Old  Tutammt. 

Ca= Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer^Jeremiah. 
La=  Lamentationai 
EzksEzekieL 
Dns  Daniel. 
HoossUosea. 
J I  Joel. 


1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samnel.  Am  =  Amos. 

IK,  2  K=  I  and  2  Kings.  Ub=Obadiah. 

1  Ch.  2  Ch  =  1  and  2  Jon Jonah. 

Chronicles.  Mic^Micah. 

Ezr  •  Ezra.  Nah  z  Nahum. 

NehsNehemiah.  Hab'Habakknk. 

EstsEsther.  ZephzZephaniah. 

Job.  Hag = Hagj;ni. 

PssPsalms.  ZeessZecliariah. 

PrsProverba.  Mals^MalaohL 
Ee  Eoclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1  Ea.  2  Es  s  1  and  2  To»Tobit 

Ewliaa.  Jth=Juditli. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Siraub  or  Ecclesi- 

astions. 
Bar=Iianich. 
Three  =  Song    of  the 

Three  Children. 


Su8= Susanna. 

Bel  =  Bel    and  lh« 

Dragon. 
Pr.   Man  =  Prayer  ol 

Manasses. 
I  Mac,  2  Mac=sl  and  2 

Maccabees. 


New 

Mt=  Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Acs  Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1  Co,  2  Co  =  1  and 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Eph  =  Epliesians. 
PiissPhilippiana. 
Col=Colo88ians. 


TtHcsment. 

1  Th,  2  Th  =  1  and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1  Ti,  2  Ti  =  1  and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Pliilem  =  Philemon. 
2  He s=  Hebrews. 
Ja=:James. 

1  P,  2  P=  1  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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IIL  Enoush 

Wyc.«Wyclif8  Bible  (NT  e.  1380,  OT  e.  1382. 

Pnrvey's  Reriaion  c.  1388). 
Tind.  =  Tin(lale'8  NT  1626  and  1534,  Pent.  1630. 
Cov.3Ck>verdale'a  Bible  1535. 
Matt,  or  Rog.K  Matthew's  (*.«.  prob.  Rogen') 

Bible  1637. 

Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer'8  'Great'  BiUa  163ft, 
TaT.sTavemer's  Bible  1539. 
Gen. « Geneva  NT  1667.  Bible  1660. 


Yersions 

Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 
Tom.xzTomaon'8  NT  1576. 
Rbem.*=Rhemi8h  NT  1582. 
Don.  =  Doua3r  OT  1609. 
AVsAnthorized  Version  1611. 
AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 
RV= Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  188&. 
RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 
EVsAnth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


rV.  Fob  tot 

^^r=Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 
^./■$Z^=American  Jonmal  of  Sem.  Lang;  ud 

Literature. 
A  J Th  =  American  Jonmal  of  TheologJ. 
«  ^  T=Altes  Testament. 
=  l!iiiiii)t()ii  I,eet>ira. 
£M=nnu^b  .Mns.-nm. 
£^P  =  Biblical  lie.<<earche8  in  Palestine. 
C/(?sCorpus  Inscriptionnm  GmoaroBb 
C/£s  Corpus  Inscriptionnm  Latinanua. 
C/iS= Corpus  Inscription  urn  SemitiONmiB. 
(7£>r=Cunciforra  Inscriptions  and  tfa«  OT. 
2)B=  Dictionary  of  the  I'.ilile. 

EJflf ^EaHy  llistory  of  tl.e  Ilel  irewa.  I 
Gil/'=Geo^raphie  des  alt«n  I'aliistina. 
00 A  sGMttmgisdw  GMehrte  Anxeigen. 
GOJVsNaohnchten  der  k«nlg].  Gesellsohaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttinffsn. 
G'i/'K=Geschichte  des  Jiiilischen  Volkes. 
Gr/=Gfsc!iiclite  des  Volkes  IsraeL 
JICM=  lli>;lier  OiticiMn  and  the  MOBUmentS. 
jEr£=IIistoria  Kcclesiastica. 
J7ffir£,=  Hiatorical  G«og.  of  Hofy  Land. 
jBr/«History  of  Israel. 

f/P=Ili»tory  of  the  Jewish  Peimla. 
PJr=  History,  I'rophec^,  and  the  Moauments. 
HPN  =\\'^\<re\v  rro|per  Jvames. 
/t/'C  =  Israelitisclie  und  Jiidisclie  Goschiehte. 
t/fZssJoumal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
•rZ>2%a JahrbUcher  fiir  deutsche  Thedkigie. 
iT^^sJewish  Quarterly  Review. 
J'yj^5= Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society* 
iA7kA  =  Jewish  Keii'rfous  Life  after  the  Exile. 
t/7'/iS(  =  .Ioiirnal  of  Theoloj;ical  Studies. 
KAT='['>\v  Kriliiischrifteii  und  das  Alte  Test. 
A'(?F=Keilinscliriften  u.  (ieschichtsforschung. 
iir/5  =  Keilinschriftliche  BiV)Iiotliek. 
LCBl=  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
£Or=Intn..|.  to  ttif  Literature  of  the  Ol.i  Tpst. 

A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular 


LlTKRATUBB 

.2\r^^B=Nenhebriliache8  Wtfrterbuch. 

i^r^C=Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 

OiV=Otium  Norviceuse. 

OPsOnjin  of  the  Psalter. 

OTJC^Th^  Old  Test  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

PB= Polychrome  Bible. 

P^/*::  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

P£P5<= Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 

PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archteology. 

PJi£=Real-Encyclopitdie  fiir  protest.  Theologie 

nnd  Kirche. 
0P£ =Qneen's  Printers'  Bible^ 

=  Revue  Biblique. 
i2£J'=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
J2P=Records  of  the  Past 
JiS=  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
SBOT^Hacnd  Books  of  Old  Test. 
<SJir=Studien  and  Kritiken. 
>SP= Sinai  and  Palestine. 

<S1KP=  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  rAiZ=TheoL  Literatnrzeitung. 
rAr=TheoL  Tijdschrift. 
75= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archteology. 
TU =Texte  nnd  Untersuclran);en. 
WA 1=  Westem  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=\f\eneT  Zeitschrift  fUr  Knnde  des 

Morgenlandes. 

=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aasyriologie. 
ZA\\r  or  Z.il7IK=Zeit6chrift  fur  die  Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  a  Zeitschrift   der  Deutschen  Morgen- 

liindischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZZ)Pr=  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Pal^tina- 

Vereins. 

ZA'S/'=  Zeitschrift  fOr  Keilschriftforschnng. 
Z/r^T^  Zeitschrift  fUr  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 
ZAr7ir=Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Nentest.  Wissen- 
schaft. 
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PLEROIIA  (rXi^/m/ia  t  Lat.  ptenittido,  luppU' 
wtetUum,  pleroma ;  AV  and  RV '  tnlness '). — word 
of  common  Greek  usage,  which  is  raised  to  a  semi- 
technical  meaning  in  relation  to  God  in  certain 
books  of  the  NT  connected  with  Asia  Minor  (Ephe- 
sians,  Coloseians,  John  (prol.)).  This  meaning 
may  have  been  given  to  it  first  by  St.  Paul ;  but 
bis  absolute  nse  of  it  in  Col  1",  without  any 
explanation  added,  suggests  that  it  was  already 
in  use  among  the  false  teachers  against  whom  he 
is  writing.  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  it  had  a 
Palestinian  origin,  representing  the  Hebrew  uSa 

The  word  itself  is  a  relative  term,  capable  of 
many  shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  subject 
with  which  it  is  joined  and  the  antithesis  to  which 
it  is  contrasted.  It  denotes  the  i«Bult  of  the  action 
of  the  verb  rXiipoCr ;  but  wXi/poOr  ia  either  (a)  to  fiU 
up  an  empty  thing  («.^.  Mt  13*),  or  (6)  to  com- 
pieto  an  incomplete  thing  {e.ff.  Mt  6") ;  and  the 
verbal  substantive  in  -pa  may  express  either  (1) 
the  objective  accusative  after  the  verb,  '  the  thing 
filled  or  completed,'  or  (2)  the  cognate  accusative, 
'  the  state  of  fulness  or  completion,  the  fulfilment, 
the  fall  amount,'  resulting  m>m  the  action  of  the 
verb  (Ro  11"  13"  15»,  1  Co  10").  It  may  em- 
phasize totality  in  contrast  to  its  constituent 
parts ;  or  fulness  in  contrast  to  emptiness  {Kira/ta); 
or  completeness  in  contrast  to  incompleteness  or 
deficiency  (im-i^na.  Col  1»«,  2  Co  1 1»,  Itrnjita  Ro  1 1"). 
A  further  ambiguity  arises  when  it  is  ioined  with 
a  genitive,  which  may  be  either  subjective  or 
objective,  the  fulness  which  one  thing  gives  to 
another,  or  that  which  it  receives  from  another. 

In  its  semi-technical  application  it  is  applied 
primarily  to  the  perfection  of  God,  the  fulness  of 
His  Being, '  the  aggregate  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
virtues,  energies' ;  this  is  used  quite  absolutely  in 
Col  1'^  {(v  auTi}  eiSoKTfatr  var  t6  ttX-fipaiuj,  Karoudlaai), 
but  further  defined  (1)  as  Toy  ri  rXiipuMa  r^s  Odrrirm, 
'the  whole  completeness  of  the  Divine  nature,'  in 
Col  2",  (2)  as  TO*  t6  trX-fipaiia  toC  SeoS,  'the  whole 
(moral)  perfection  which  is  characteristic  of  God,' 
in  Eph  3".  Secondarily,  this  same  rX-qpuim  is 
transterred  to  Clirist ;  it  was  embodied  perma- 
nently in  Him  at  the  Incarnation  (Col  1") ;  it  still 
dwells  permanently  in  His  glorified  Body,  ir  abrif 
Komicei  ffufiariKut  (Col  2^) ;  it  is  rb  irX'/jpu/m  toB 
■XpfToS  (Eph  4"),  the  complete,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual perfection  to  which  Christians  aspire  and 
with  which  they  are  filled  (Eph  4»,  Col  2»  iari  iv 
ainr^  -rerXTipuiUroi.  Cf.  Jn  1'*  roC  TXi;/)(i/iarot  airoO 
il/uU  rdt>T(s  iKipofuv,  where  xX-npufta  is  the  state  of 
Him  who  is  TXiJprjj  x^i^rot  Kal  AXriBelas,  1",  cf.  Lk  2*« 
rXripoi/upor  ro^t).    This  indwelling  emphasizes 
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the  completeness  with  which  the  Son  represents 
the  Father ;  it  is  the  fulness  of  life  which  makes 
Him  the  representative,  without  other  intermedial^ 
agencies,  and  ruler  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  it  is 
the  fulness  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection 
which  is  communicable  through  Him  to  man ;  it 
is  consistent  with  a  gradual  growth  of  human 
faculties  (Lk  2"),  therefore  with  the  phrase  {avriF 
iK(rioffa>  of  Ph  2',  which  is  perhaps  intended  as  a 
deliberate  contrast  to  it  [KenosisJ.  One  further 
application  of  the  phrase  is  made  in  Eph  1",  where 
it  IS  used  of  the  Church,  ri  rXijpu^  roS  rd  rirra  if 
vaair  r\t)poviUyov.  Here  the  genitive  is  perhaps 
subjective— the  fulness  of  Christ,  His  full  embodi- 
ment, that  fulness  which  He  supplies  to  the 
Church— emphasizing  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Church  is  the  receptacle  of  His  powers  and 
represents  Him  on  earth.  The  analog  of  the 
other  uses  of  the  word  with  the  genitive  of  the 
person  (Eph  3"  4^*),  and  the  stress  throughout  these 
tx>oks  on  Christians  being  filled  by  Christ  (Eph 
8i»  4U  516^  Col  1»  2"»  4",  Jn  I"  3»^),  favours  this 
view.  But  the  genitive  may  be  objective,  'the 
complement  of  Christ,'  that  which  completes  Him, 
which  fills  up  by  its  activities  the  work  which  His 
withdrawal  to  neaven  would  have  left  undone,  as 
the  body  completes  the  head.  The  analogy  of  the 
body,  the  stress  laid  on  the  action  of  the  Church 
(Eph  3'*-"),  St.  Paul's  language  about  himself  in 
Col  1"  {irravarXripii  ri  itrreprfinaTd  tup  ffXlffiewr  row 
YpurroS),  support  tliia,  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
between  the  two.  The  former  view  has  been  most 
common  since  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
word  by  Fritzsche  {Rom.  ii.  pp.  469  fil)  and  Light- 
foot  {Col.  ad  loc.  and  Additional  Note),  and  is  still 
taken  by  von  Sodcn  (Havd-Comm.  ad  loc.)  and 
Macpherson  {Expositor,  1890,  pp.  462-472).  But 
the  latter  view,  which  was  that  of  Origen  and 
Chrysostom,  has  been  strongly  advocated  of  late 
by  Pfleiderer  {Paulinism,  ii.  p.  172),  T.  K.  Abbott 
(International  Critical  Comm.  ad  loc),  and  most 
fully  J.  A.  Kobinson  (Expositor,  1898,  pp.  241-259). 

Outside  the  NT  the  word  occurs  in  Ignatius  in  a 
sense  which  is  clearly  influenced  by  the  NT,  and 
apparently  in  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  fulness, 
as  going  forth  and  blessing  and  residing  in  the 
Church  (Eph.  Inscr.  rn  ciXoyriiUyji  ir  iieyidH  0eoO 
Tarpis  xXi^piiitan,  and  Troll.  Inscr.  cat  inrij^o/uu 
if  T(f  rXiipiinari,  almost Xpurrif  [hut  see  light- 
foot,  ad  loc.]). 

In  Gnosticiam  the  use  becomes  yet  more  st«>.eo- 
typed  and  technical,  thon<:h  its  applications  are  still 
very  variable.  The  Gnostic  wnt«rs  appeal  to  the 
use  in  the  NT  {e.g.  Iren.  I.  iiL  4),  ana  the  word 
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retains  from  it  the  sense  of  totalitjr  in  contrast  to 
the  constituent  parts;  but  the  chief  associations 
of  vMipuiia  in  their  systems  are  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  the  main  thonght  is  that  of  a  state  of 
completeness  in  contrast  to  deficiency  {im-ipijua, 
Iren.  I.  xvL  3 ;  Hippol.  vi.  31),  or  of  the  fulness  of 
real  existence  in  contrast  to  the  empty  void  and 
unreality  of  mere  phenomena  (K^vu/ua,  Iren.  I.  iv.  1). 
Thus  in  Cerinthus  it  expressed  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Life  out  of  which  the  Divine  Christ 
descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  into  which  He  returned  (Iren.  I.  xxvi.  1, 
ni.  xL  )■  xvi.  1).  In  the  Valentinian  system  it 
stands  in  antithesis  to  the  essential  incomprehen- 
sible Godhead,  as  '  the  circle  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes,' the  various  means  by  which  God  reveals 
Himself :  it  is  the  totality  of  the  thirty  aK>n8  or 
emanations  which  proceed  from  God,  but  are 
separated  alike  from  Him  and  from  the  material 
universe.  It  is  at  times  almost  localized,  so  that 
a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  'within,'  'without,'  'above,' 
•below'  the  Pleroma:  more  often  it  is  the  spirit- 
world,  the  archetypal  ideal  existing  in  the  invisible 
heavens  in  contrast  to  the  imperfect  phenomenal 
manifestations  of  that  ideal  in  the  universe.  Thus 
'  the  whole  Pleroma  of  the  seons  '  contributes  each 
its  own  excellence  to  the  historic  Jesus,  and  He 
appears  on  earth  '  as  the  perfect  beauty  and  star 
of  the  Pleroma'  {rtXairaTw  cdXXoi  icat  iarpw  roB 
TXi7pcijuarot,  Iren.  I.  xL  6).  Again,  each  separate 
«eon  is  called  a  rK'/tpwita  in  contrast  to  its  earthly 
imperfect  counterpart,  so  that  in  this  sense  the 
plural  can  be  used,  rK-npiifiara  (Iren.  I.  xiv.  2) ;  and 
even  each  individual  has  his  or  her  Pleroma 
or  spiritual  counterpart  (ri  rXijpaita  air^s  of  the 
Samaritan  woman, — Heradeon,  ap.  Origen,  xiiL 
p.  205 ;  ap.  Stieren's  Irenteut,  p.  960).  Similarly 
It  was  used  by  Ophite  writers  as  equivalent  to 
the  full  completeness  of  perfect  knowledge  {Pistit 
Sophia,  p.  16).  It  thus  expressed  the  various 
thoughts  which  we  should  express  by  the  God- 
head, the  ideal,  heaven  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  ambiguity,  as  well  as  to  its  heretical  associa- 
tions, that  the  word  dropped  out  of  Christian  theo- 
logy. It  is  still  used  in  its  ordinary  nntechnical 
meaning,  ».g.  Theophylact  (p.  630)  speaks  of  tlie 
Trinity  as  rXiipoyia  roO  dtoB ;  but  no  use  so  teelmioai 
as  that  in  Ignatius  reappears. 

For  fuller  details  cl.  Suioer's  Thaaurut,  «.«. : 
Lightfoot,  Col.  {'  Colossian  Hercey '  and  Additional 
Note) ;  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  :vb.  '  Gnosti- 
cism,' 'Valentinus';  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies, 
L  4,  p.  106.  W.  Lock. 

PLOUGH,  FIiOUOHBHlBE.— See  AaucDLTirBB 
in  vol.  L  p.  49. 

PLUMBLIHE,  PLUMMET.— A  line  or  cord  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached,  used  by  masons  when 
erecting  a  building,  to  ascertain  if  the  walls  are 
perpendicular.  The  ^lumbline  used  by  the  Syrian 
masons  is  a  cord  passing  freely  through  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wo^  about  3  in. 
long ;  at  one  end  of  the  cord  is  a  hollow  cone  of 
copper  filled  with  lead.  The  cord  is  fastened  to  a 
ring  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  cone- 
shaped  plummet,  the  diameter  of  the  base  being 
the  same  as  the  length  of  the  cylinder  of  wood. 
One  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  is  applied  to  the  face 
of  the  wall,  and  the  plummet  is  allowed  to  descend 
slowly.  If  the  rim  of  the  base  just  touches  the 
surface  of  the  stones  the  wall  is  perpendicular. 
Several  Heb.  words  are  rendered  plum  met  or 
plnmbline.  1.  l^^,  literally,  a  stone,  )>robably 
showing  tiiat  the  original  plummet  was  a  sus- 
pended stone,  Is  34".  In  Zee  4'*  the  expression  p(i 
(see  Nowack,  ad  loe.),  a  stone  of  tin,  a 
plummet,  ia  used.  2.  ^  Am  T^-*.  The  etymology 


of  this  word  is  doubtful.  There  are  similar  words 
in  cognate  lunynajjes  for  '  leiul,'  '  tin '  (ef.  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  S.V.).  3.  njipf?  in  2  K  21",  njiijf'o  Is  28",  a 
weight.  In  all  the  Scripture  references  to  '  plum- 
met' or  'plumb-line,'  the  term  is  used  metaphori- 
caUy,  e.g.  in  Am  7',  where  J"  is  to  set  a  plummet  in 
the  very  midst  of  His  people  {i.e.  apply  to  it  a 
crucial  moral  test),  and  whatever  does  not  conform 
to  its  standard  will  be  destroyed  (Driver,  ad  toe.). 

POCHEREIH  -  HAZZEBAIH.  —  Amongst  the 
'chUdren  of  Solomon's  servants'  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  are  mentioned  the  otTyn  n-;;s  '43. 
Ear  2"=Neh  (o':?ycr  'b  -jji).  The  LXX,  mis- 
understanding the  passage,  divides  into  two  propel 
names  (in  Ezr  B  vtol  *iurpi.6,  vUA'Avtpatli',  A  "Paxtpid, 
'A<re^U((/i;  in  Neh  B  viol  taxapiO,  tiol  Za/Saei/t, 
A  .  .  .  *axapd0  .  .  .  ).  In  1  Es  5"  the  LXX  has 
viol  *<LKapie  £aj3(<)(i;.  See  Phacareth.  The  Heb. 
pocAereth-hatfebaim  means  '  hunter  of  gazelles.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

POET. — Only  Ac  17"  '  As  certain  even  of  youi 
own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offering.' 
By  '  your  own  poets '  (ol  xaB'  ifi&t  [WH  marg.  iijxat 
arter  B,  33  etc.,  Copt.]  n-ot^al)  Lightfoot  thinks 
St.  Paul  meant  poets  belonging  to  the  same  school 
as  his  Stoic  audience  {Dissertations  on  Apost. 
Age,  p.  288  f.).  The  words  have  been  traced  to 
Cleanthes'  Br/mn  to  Zeus,  5,  where  we  read,  '  For 
Thine  offspnng  are  we  \Ik  vov  yip  yirot  iaf^y), 
therefore  will  I  hymn  Thy  praises  and  sing  Thy 
might  forever.  Tliee  all  tliis  universe  which  rolls 
about  the  earth  obeys,  wheresoever  Thou  dost 
guide  it,  and  gladly  owns  Thy  sway.'  Than  in 
this  'sublime  hymn,'  says  Liglitfoot  {Dissert,  p. 
306),  'heathen  devotion  seldom  or  never  soars 
higher.'  Cleanthes  belongs  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
The  exact  words  of  St.  Paul's  quotation  (toO  yif 
Kal  yirot  l<rp4v)  have  been  found  m  another  Stoic's 
writings,  the  Phanomena  of  Aratus  of  Soli  (of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.],  and  the  form  of  the  a|>ostle's 
expression,  'some  of  your  own  poets,'  may  mean 
that  he  knew  the  words  to  be  found  in  more  than 
one  poet. 

In  1  Co  15"  and  "Kt  1"  quotations  have  been 
discovered  from  other  Greek  poets,  but  they  par- 
take rather  more  of  the  character  of  common 
proverbs  than  the  quotation  from  Cleanthes  or 
Aratus.  The  first  (ipBtlpownr  1j07]  xp^8'  4*uXIoi 
Kcucal)  has  been  traced  to  the  Thais  of  Menander,  a 
comio  poet  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  The  line  is 
iambic  trimeter,  and  the  form  x/nio'C  of  the  TR 
is  necessary  for  the  scansion  ;  xpv^^  however, 
the  form  in  almost  all  MSS,  and  adopted  by 
almost  all  editors,  so  that  the  feeling  for  the 
metre  of  the  line  was  not  present  when  the  apostle 
wrote.  The  second  (Kpflret  (Ul  tj/ewrrat,  Kcuci  drjpia, 
yarriptt  ipyal)  is  a  complete  hexameter  verse,  and 
comes  from  the  Hepl  xfrriaitiiv  of  Epimenides,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  600.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Hynm 
to  Zeus  of  Callimachus. 

These  fragments  of  Greek  verse  exhaust  the 
poetry  (if  the  word  is  to  be  used  in  its  usual  con- 
notation) of  the  NT.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
however,  that  many  of  our  Lord's  sayings  were 
cast  in  the  forms  of  Hebrew  poetry.  See  the 
articles  by  Briggs  on  '  The  Wisdom  of  Jesns  the 
Messiah'  in  the  Expos.  Times,  vol.  viii.  (1897) 
pp.  393  m,  452  if.,  492 ff.,  vol.  ix.  (1898)  69  If.,  and 
less  fully  in  his  Study  of  Holy  Scripture  (1899), 
p.  373  If.  J.  HASTIIia& 
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ft  Ibe  rales  (or  the  toim  ot  Heb.  poettr:  (a)  tht 
Una ;  (1>)  the  vene ;  (e)  ponUelum ;  (d)  metra : 
the  fmoA  aod  other  Undi  ot  tsiw  ;  (e)  the 
Hale  tor  the  lines ;  CO  itioiihes ;  (0)  lubonU- 
nata  matters  of  foim. 
W.  n*  Material  o<  Heb.  poetir. 

A.  The  different  spedes  ot  poakj. 
&  Hhe  employment  ot  poetry* 

1.  FoIk-i>oeti7:  (a) in  tamlW life :  (»)ia  Um  We  ot 
theoommunilar;  (e)lnth«i«UgioiHUl*;  (<Oin 
the  national  lite, 
t.  The  poetry  ot  tlM  Prapbati. 
M.  ArtiaOo  poetry. 

Poems  ue  works  of  art,  whose  snbstratam  is 
■applied  by  human  speech.  Since  tbej  make  their 
impression  only  throngh  oral  ntterance,  which  from 
ito  very  nature  dies  away,  they  require  for  their 
perpetnation— differing  in  this  from  the  works  of 
plastie  art— the  medium  of  writing.  By  the  signs 
of  the  latter  they  can  afterwaras  be  reproduced 
with  more  or  lees  fidelity,  in  proportion  to  the 
snfficiency  of  the  system  of  writing  and  the  state 
of  preservation  of  the  script.in  which  it  has  reached 
ns.  Like  every  work  of  art,  the  poem  has  for  its 
chief  source  tihe  creative  imagination  of  its  author ; 
in  every  instance  a  strong  element  of  invention 
enters  into  its  construction.  Its  aim  is  nsthetie 
enjoyment,  it  seeks  to  work  upon  the  senses,  the 
emotions,  the  imagination,  of  the  hearer.  An 
ulterior  purpose,  namely,  to  influence  directiy  the 
will  and  condaot  of  thoee  who  happen  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  poem,  is,  stnctljr  speaking, 
outside  the  scope  of  poetry,  as  of  art  in  general. 
But  althongh  a-  discourse  whose  interest  is  judicial, 
political,  or  social,  has  certainly,  in  spite  of  all  the 
rhetorical  art  expended  upon  it,  no  claim  to  be 
called  a  poem,  yet  the  border-line  is  a  shifting 
one.  There  are  edifying,  didactic,  political  com- 
poritions,  whidi  in  spite  of  their  underlying 
■  tendency '  do  not  cease  to  be  poems  in  the  fullest 
sense,  while  the  daim  of  others  to  this  tiUe  may 
be  disputed. 

The  aim  of  poetry  may  be  reached  without  the 
employment  of  special,  external,  palpable  means 
sncli  as  distinguish  the  language  of  poetry  from 
that  of  daQy  use.  There  are  poems  free  from  the 
trammels  of  veise,  composed  m  simple  prose,  nay, 
in  recent  times  the  employment  of  the  prose  form 
in  poetry  is  more  common  than  that  of  verse. 
This  is  tne  case  above  all  with  the  drama,  and  in 
tiie  next  place  with  the  epos  in  the  form  of  the 
novel ;  it  is  only  for  lyric  poetry  that  the  use  of 
the  prose  form  constitutes  a  great  exception.*  In 
ancient  times  the  employment  of  verse  was  the 
rule  for  every  species  of  poetry ;  where  the  prose 
form  prevails,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  in 
compositions  which  lie  upon  the  dubious  border- 
line referred  to  above. 

The  question  whether  poetry  hat  a  place  in  the 
Moly  Scripturei  could  be  raised  as  long  as  men 
hdd  fast  to  the  strict  verbal  inspiration  doctrine. 
From  tiiatstuidpoint  the  admixture  of  so  strongly 
human  and  subjective  an  element  might  appear  to 
eontradict  the  purely  Divine  and  objective  oriein 
of  tiie  words  of  the  Bible.  Better  knowledge 
now  teaches  ns  that  no  device  of  human  language 
is  to  be  declared  incapable  of  employment  m 
Scripture.  Yet  poetry  will  not  be  the  role  there, 
for  neither  of  the  two  collections  of  hooks  that 
make  up  the  Bible  is  arranged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  bnt  from  that  of  religious  value ;  they 
are  collections  not  of  national  Mlei  lettrea  but  of 
Sacred  Writings.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Old  Testament  embraces  all  that  has  come  down  to 
ns  of  the  litraature  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  its 
early  days,  so  that  for  oar  knowledge  of  the 
poetry  and  the  poetical  art  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
we  have  to  torn  solely  to  this  collection  of  their 
Bacred  Writings. 

*  01.    .  Baidaobaix  (RoralbX  ffyamait  «•  dfa  JTocM; 


1.  The  Form  of  Hebrew  Poetst.— .il.  Pobms 
WRITTES  IS  Pjjosjb.— Prose-poems  are  not  absent 
bora  the  OT,  yet  the  border-lines  for  their  re- 
cognition are  hard  to  draw.  If  all  fiction  could 
be  called  poetry,  then  the  tale  of  the  woman  of 
Tekoa  (2  S  14*'')  would  have  to  be  included  in  this 
category,  and  still  more  the  story  told  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  (2  S  12>-^).  But  in  both  these 
narratives  we  have  simply  rhetorical  artifices,  both 
give  themselves  out  in  the  first  instance  as  bare 
statements  of  actual  occurrences.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Jotham's  fable  (Jg  which  presents  itself 
within  the  framework  of  his  address  as  a  didactic 
composition,  and  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  parables  of  Jesus  m  the  New  Testament. 
The  Books  of  Jonah,  Buth,  Esther,  and  the  Daniel 
narratives  in  Dn  1-6,  are  regarded  by  modem  OT 
science  as  products  of  Jewish  novel-writing,  of 
which  further  instances,  outside  the  Canon,  nave 
come  down  to  us  in  the  Books  of  Judith<  Tobit, 
2  Maccabees,  etc.*  But  their  quality  as  poetry 
stands  and  falls  with  the  verdict  reacned  by  criti- 
cism, for,  the  moment  their  contents  are  declared 
to  be  historical,  they  lose  all  claim  to  this  titie. 
In  any  case,  it  is  to  oe  observed  that  these  prose- 
poems  one  and  all  belong  to  a  late  period  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  in  contradistinction  from 
the  speeches  in  chs.  3-41  are  composed  in  prose, 
show  that  the  date  alone  does  not  decide  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter.  The  reason  for  this  diner- 
ence  of  form  will  have  to  be  examined  below  (see 
pp.  9"  and  10*). 

B.  POSUS  WRITTSNIS  VSBSE. — 1.  The  External 
Evidence. — Far  more  prominent  are  the  poems 
composed  in  verse,  and  of  these  alone  we  mean 
to  speak  in  what  follows.  That  the  ancient  Hebrews 
possess^  and  consciously  employed  in  poetry  pre- 
scribed poetical  forms  constructed  for  that  special 
purpose,  may  be  proved  with  certainty  from  the 
OT  itself.  The  evidence  is  found  first  of  all  in  the 
peculiar  expressions  used  to  designate  poetry,  the 
poet  and  his  activity  (cf.  especially  the  roots  ^rso 
and  Tc>),  in  the  application  of  these  pecnliar  terms 
to  certain  compositions  (cf.  the  numerous  intro- 
ductions and  superscriptions,  such  as  Ex  16*,  Jg  5', 
Nu  21'^- in  the  statement  that  certain  passages 
were  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
sometimes  of  dancing,  e.g.  Ex  IS'",  IS  18' ;  cf. 
also  many  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms.  We  are 
carried  a  point  beyond  this  by  the  alphabetical 
poems,  in  which  equal  poetical  units  are  clearly 
separated  from  one  another  through  their  inititil 
letters  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  Heb. 
alphabet.  Most  important  are  Pss  Ul  and  112,  in 
which  each  several  line  bears  a  new  letter,  and 
next  to  these  are  to  be  reckoned  those  poems  in 
which,  like  Pss 26.  34. 146,  Pr  31"»-",  a  letter  is  given 
to  each  verse.  The  Synagogue  tradition  (Shabbath 
103i,  Sopherim,  cb.  12 ;  cf.  Strack,  Prolegom.  erit. 
in  Vet.  Test.  Heb.  p.  80)  at  least  testifies  to  and 
enjoins  the  writing  in  distinct  lines  of  the  songs 
Ex  16,  Dt  32,  Jg  6,  2  S  22,  no  doubt  because  these 
are  called  'songs'  in  the  titles  they  bear.  But 
this  is  to  recognize  expressly  the  poetical  form  of 
these  passages. 

2.  The  rules  for  the  form  of  Heb.  poetry. — a. 
The  line. — Far  more  uncertain  than  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  possessed  a  form  of  composition 
specially  devised  for  use  in  poetry  is  the  question 
as  to  the  rules  of  this  form,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
to  the  metrical  system  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
On  this  subject  there  is  no  tradition  worthy  of  the 
name,  rather  must  the  laws  of  Heb.  metre  be 
deduced  from  the  poems  themselves.  Fortunately, 

*  01. 0.  A.  Briggs(&en«nW  iKtni.  to  Study  efHolgSer^tun, 
New  York,  1899,  p.  Ml  ff.),  wbo  oalli  then  books '  prosa  works 
ot  the  ims^fination.' 
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there  are  two  factors  that  from  the  first  stand 
out  as  indubitably  established.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  line  (vrixos),  externally  authenticated,  as 
has  iost  been  said,  by  Fss  111  and  112,  as  well  as 
by  tne  circumstance  that  in  the  MSS  some  poems 
are  written  stichically,  and  latterly  also  by  the 
newlv  discovered  fragments  of  the  Heb.  Suaoh, 
whicu  are  likewise  written  in  ttiehoi.  It  is  the 
fundamental  rule  of  all  metrical  composition,  the 
ttiie  indispensable  condition,  that  the  continuous 
flow  of  the  discourse  should  be  divided  into  short 
word-eronps,  which,  as  far  as  the  sense  is  con- 
cerned, have  a  certain  independence.  It  is  only 
in  highly  developed  forms  of  poetry  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  lines,  in  this  mattier  of  the  sense, 
18  more  or  less  superfluous.  The  limit  for  the 
length  of  these  lines  is  one  imposed  by  nature, 
namely,  that  each  line  should  be  capable  of  being 
pronounced  in  a  tingU  easy  breath.  Such  lines 
detach  themselves  from  one  another  with  perfect 
clearness  in  all  the  poetical  parts  of  the  OT,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  it  is  not  the 
logic  of  the  discourse  but  an  artificial  design  that 
has  divided  the  flow  of  the  language  in  this  way.  In 
Hebrew,  especially,  the  end  of  the  line  uniformly 
coincides  with  a  break  in  the  sense,  and  even  the 
accentuation  of  our  texts  is  seldom  wrong  as  to 
the  correct  division.  It  is  possible  to  have  poems 
which  employ  no  other  method  as  to  their  form 
than  such  a  separation  into  the  briefest  units 
that  give  a  complete  sense,  although  these  do  not 
stand  in  an  exact  rhythmical  relation  to  one  another 
or  mutually  unite  themselves  into  uniform  groups. 
This  is  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  a  number  of 
Goethe's  finest  ^ms,  such  as  Der  Getang  der 
Geiiter  uber  den  Wassem,  Orenzen  der  Meniatheit, 
Ganymed,  Prometheut,  etc. 

b.  The  Terse. — As  well  established  as  the  line  is 
the  second  higher  poetical  unit,  the  verte.  In 
Heb.  poetry  a  plurality  of  lines,  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances  two  of  these,  regularly  com- 
bine to  form  a  verse.  This  unit  is  likewise  wit- 
nessed to  by  tradition.  The  sign  for  the  close  of 
the  verse  (the  double  point  pios  >]io)  is  undoubtedly 
the  earliest  addition  made  to  the  consonantal  text, 
and  is  handed  down  along  with  the  latter,  where 
accents,  vowels,  and  diacritical  points  are  wanting. 
The  division  by  B<priDB  is  already  witneraed  to  in  the 
Mishna  {Wegiilah  iv.  4).  The  verse-division,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  confined  to  the  poetical  sections  of  the 
OT,  but  is  carried  throngn  everywhere.  But  it 
is  a  circumstance  Of  extreme  importance  that  in 
the  poetical  sections  the  verse  -  divider  does  not 
stand  at  the  close  of  each  sticKos,  but  regularly 
(with  extremely  rare  exceptions^  includes  several 
of  the<<e.  And  though  it  happens  frequently  that 
several  metrical  verses  are  combined  in  a  single 
Massoretic  verse,  on  the  other  hand  it  u  one  of 
the  rarest  occurrences  to  find  the  verse  •  divider 
wrongly  separating  tttcKoi  of  the  same  verse  from 
one  another. 

c.  Parallelism.— The  connecting  agency,  how- 
ever, which  unites  the  verse-members  so  as  to  form 
the  verse,  was  not  clearly  recognized  and  defined 
till  last  century.  The  merit  of  this  belongs  to 
Bishop  Lowth  in  his  epoch-making  book,.  De  sacra 
poe.H  Hebraorum,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year 
(1753)  as  Astruc's  Conjecturet.  There  in  his  Pr»- 
lectio  xiz.,  p.  237,*  he  says : — 

'  Poetica  (ententiorum  compositio  maxinuun  partem  constat 
In  mqualitate,  ac  Bimilitudine  quadam,  nw  paratUlwmo,  mem- 
broniin  onjusque  period!,  Ita  ut  in  duobos  plerumque  membris 
re*  rebus,  verbis  verba,  quaai  demenia  et  parla  reepondeant' 

From  this  passage  came  the  term  parallelitmtta 
tnembrorum,  which  has  since  then  been  generally 

<  Compare  with  tbis  th«  mm  detaDed  dlscnnioii  In  the  Prt- 
liminary  DiMtrtation  to  Lowth'smnkson  Iaaiah,1778  [Gennan 
by  Koppe,  177911. 


employed.  We  have  to  do  here  not  with  a  formal 
contrivance  like  rhyme,  assonance,  alliteration, 
regularly  changing  length  of  the  lines  (cf.  the 
dactylic  distich),  but  with  a  connexion  by  means 
of  the  sense,  which  finds  its  fuU  expression  only  in 
paralleUsmj  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  parallelism 
separates  itself  from  what  _pr«cedes  and  what 
follows.   Lowth  continues  quite  correctly — 

'QoiB  im  multoa  qnidem  (ladni  habet,  mnltam  varietateOt 
nt  alias  aoouratior  et  apertior,  alia*  solutior  et  obaourior  ait ' ; 

but  by  distinguishing  three  kinds  of  parallelism, 
tynoni/jnous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic,  as  well 
as  by  the  very  name  'parallelism,'  which  was 
capable  of  being  misunderstood,  he  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  encourage  too  narrow  a  con- 
ception of  the  phenomenon.*  Nor  is  it  any  ad- 
vantage to  complete  the  scheme,  as  H.  Ewald 
in  particular  has  sought  to  do ;  all  this  has 
only  a  casual  value  as  compai'ed  with  the  general 
principle  established,  that  the  individual  stiehoi, 
which  themselves  each  form  a  unit  of  sense,  com- 
bine in  the  verse  to  form  a  larger  unit.  The 
possible  variety  of  relation  between  the  stichm  is 
endless. 

A  wider  background  for  this  phenomenon  has 
lately  been  gained  by  observing  that  the  same 
rule  nolds  good  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  and,  perhaps  in  a  less  de- 
veloped form,  also  in  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Schroder  t  assumes  that  Israel  took  over  this  prin- 
ciple, along  with  much  else,  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  Briggs  [op.  eit.  p.  368)  also  considers  this 
extremely  probable.  Still  the  possibility  remains 
that  this  poetical  rule  is  the  common  hentage  of  a 
large  group  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.;^ 

It  is  radically  wrong~to-8ee  in  the  parallelism 
merely  a  rhetorical  phenomenon,  aiid~te--4isregard 
it  accordingly,  as  need  may  be,  in  conductingTsStQ- 
cal  investigations.  In  this  way  one  overlooks  the^ 
fact  that  the  parallelism  is  founded  on  the  previous 
separation  of  the  stiehoi.  It  is  possible,  ot  course, 
to  take  tlie  sense-parallelism  and  apply  it'  to  a  prose 
composition,  at  the  same  tim&  dispensing  with  a 
uniform  separation  into  lines,  and  in  this  way  to 
weaken  it  down  to  a  purely  rhetorical  form,  but, 
when  coupled  with  that  separation,  the  parallelism 
assumes  the  character  of  a  fixed  device-  of  art. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  for  nearly  2000  years  men  felt  and  recognized 
the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  portions  of  the  OT 
to  be  poems,  without  having  any  clear  conscious- 
ness 01  the  device  employed  to  constitute  them  so. 
It  is  a  speciallv  happy  providence  that  this  device 
is  so  connected  with  tne  contents  that  it  had  practi- 
cally to  be  handed  down  along  with  these. 

*  Still  the  distinguishing  of  three  poaslbiUtie*  has  a  certain 
lo^cal  value.  In  the  unpublished  second  part  of  the  present 
writer's  AkademiKhe  AntritttmrUtung,  1873  (c(.  SK,  1874. 
p.  764,  Amn.),  an  attempt  is  mode  to  explain  the  paralleJitmiu 
by  going  back  to  the  word  as  a  term  for  poetical  discourse. 
If  this  Heb.  word  means  originally  'comparison,  likeness," 
bipartition  and  paralleliinn  And  tlieir  ground  in  the  nature  ol 
the  cose.  The  result  ol  a  comparison  may  be  one  or  other  of 
three  kinds.  It  may  disclose  (1)  ec^uolity  or  resemblance,  e.g. 
Pr  1028  Ills. «.  «0,  (2)  inequality,  imlikeness,  or  opposition,  f.g. 
Pr  lOi-*,  (3)  a  more  or  less,  a  better  or  worse,  etc.,  by  whidi  a 
movement,  a  progress  is  given,  e.g.  Pr  12«  1518- "  16»  171 191,  as 
also  11>1 16».  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  ttiat  the  parallel 
verse  exhibits  its  gre.atest  indejiendence  and  purest  development 
In  the  various  apophthegms  of  Pr  lOlT.,  whicn  all  fall  under  this 
threefold  scheme.  The  circumstance  that,  at  least  in  their 
written  form,  these  belong  to  the  later  products  of  Hebrew 
literature,  is  certainly  no  adequate  objection  lo  the  view  put 
forward  in  the  above-cited  lecture,  that  the  fundamental  nile  for 
the  form  of  Heb.  poetry  is  borrowed  from  the  aiMjphthegm.  Yet 
it  is  so  hopeless  a  task  to  reach  any  probable  pronouncement 
regarding  these  first  beginnings  that  the  present  writer  is  DO 
longer  disposed  to  maintain  that  former  view. 

t  His  article  in  the  Jahrb./.  pnt.  ThcoL  L  (1876)  p.  121 B.,  " 
still  well  worthy  of  study. 

t  Ct.  W.  Max  MiUler,  Dis  LMfpoatie  dtr  ottM  JSgVI*^^ 
1899,  p.  10,  Anm.  1. 
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d.  Metre :  the  l^inah  and  other  kinds  of  verse. 

—From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  length  of  the  lines  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
diOerence.  These  must  be  fashioned  in  a  certain 
nniform  relation  to  one  another,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  rhythmic  units.  The  sure 
proof  that  the  Heb.  poet  consciously  fixed  the 
length  of  the  lines  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  for  a  special  occasion  that  presented  itself  in 
the  life  of  the  people  he  uniformly  chose  a  special 
length  of  line.  This  is  established  in  the  case  of 
the  nj'p,  the  Hebrew  lament  for  the  dead,  i.e.  the 
songs  which  women  as  mourners  (ti^xi^  Jer  9") 
■ang  at  funerals  in  ancient  Israel .  These  were 
nnitormly  composed  in  verses  of  two  members,  the 
length  of  the  first  of  which  stands  to  that  of  the 
second  in  the  proportion  of  3:2,  giving  rise  to  a 
peculiar  limping  rhythm,  in  which  the  second 
member  as  it  were  dies  away  and  expires.  These 
verses  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
others,  in  which  equal  length  of  verse-members  in 
the  same  verse  is  the  rule.  Foi*  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  observations  the  present  writer's 
art.  'Das  hebrftische  Klogelied'  m  ZATW,  18S2, 
~ip.  1-52,  may  still  suffice,  if  it  be  read  with  care, 
t  will  not  do  either  to  unite  the  two  unequal 
gtiehoi  into  a  single  '  long  line,'  or  to  pronounce  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  longer  line 
comes  first  or  last.*  Equally  established  beyond 
all  doubt  is  the  original  connexion  of  this  kind  of 
verse  with  the  popular  lament  for  the  dead. 
When  Briggs  (op.  cU.  p.  381)  says,  'there  is  no 
propriety  in  the  name,'  and,  further,  supposes  that 
the  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  present  writer 
'  becaase  apparently  he  first  noticed  it  in  the  Book 
of  Lamentations,'  the  one  remark  is  as  mistaken 
as  the  other.  The  second  of  the  two  merely  proves 
that  Briggs  has  not  followed  our  argument,  which 
is  founded  rather  upon  the  fact  that  the  prophets, 
whenever  they  introduce  the  mourning  women 
speaking  in  person  (Jer  9'»-»  38*'),t  or  when  they 
themselves  in  their  symbolical  actions  assume 
the  rdle  of  the  mourning  women  (Am  6',  Ezk  19, 
etc. ),  uniformly  choose  this  measure.]^  The  objec- 
tion that  David  does  not  employ  it  in  his  lament 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S  l""')  can  be  urged 
only  by  one  who  holds  that  David  meant  to 
take  the  place  of  the  mourning  women  at  the 
ofaseqnies,  or  to  attach  himself  to  their  lamenta- 
tions. And  when  Grimme  (loc.  cit.p.  549)  suggests 
that  the  earliest  employment  of  this  measure 
should  lather  be  sought  for  in  the  oracles  of  the 
priests,  not  only  must  we  first  wait  for  proof  that 
the  ancient  oracles  were  composed  in  it,§  but  must 
ask,  further,  which  was  the  earlier  in  Israel,  the 
funeral  or  the  oracle,  and  whether  it  is  likely  that 
this  form  of  verse  was  originally  learned  by  the 
mourning  women  from  the  lips  of  the  priests  as 
they  pronounced  their  oracles,  to  be  aiterwards 

•Both  these  things  have  been  done  recently  by  Grimme 
(tDMO,  ISM,  p.  645  r.).  The  examples  he  adduces  In  Justi- 
teeUoo  of  his  procedure  appear  to  us  to  be  altogether  in- 
adequate.  Some  of  them  are  due  to  faulty  scansion,  in  others 
a  faue  length  is  given  to  the  lines  by  a  wrong  division  of  the 
oontezt,  some  are  cited  from  a  corrupt  unemended  text,  others 
are  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  ZATW  11.  p.  7,  No.  S. 
No  agreement  seems  possible  between  the  present  writer  and 
Orimme,  lor  not  only  would  this  neoessitate  the  acceptance  of 
the  metrical  system  of  the  latter,  but  Oiimme's  '  flinf-hebiger 
Ter*'  is  something  quite  different  from  the  J:i«iaA  vans. 

f  Ct  ZATW,  1883.  p.  2999. 

t  Orimme  (ZDMO,  1897,  p.  688)  declares  that  one  might  as 
weU  assert  Uiat  the  Oreek  hexameter  is  properly  a  mourning 
■train  because  it  is  in  it  that  the  women  lament  tor  the  dead 
Hector.  Yes,  no  doubt,  were  It  not  that  the  rest  of  the  Iliad 
•Iso  Is  written  In  hexameters.  In  the  same  place  be  seeks  to 
ptmre  that  Jer  91-l^  is  wholly  composed  in  the  kinak  measure, 
but  his  argument  breaks  down  completely.  Only  8>l-9>  was 
ctiginally  an  Independent  poem  in  this  measure. 

I  The  examples  which  Grimme  (ZDMO,  1SB7,  p.  707 f.)  brings 
Ibrward  and  scans  exactly  (Gn  2^  27^-  ^0  may  be,  according 
to  his  iirstem,  pentameters,  but  they  have  nothing  whatever  to 
io  with  the  'mourning  vers*'  noted  by  the  present  writer. 


copied  from  the  women  by  the  prophets.  Woman 
is  the  most  conservative  of  all  social  forces,  and  if 
even  at  the  present  day  in  an  Arab  nursery  the 
^inah  verse  is  still  to  be  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
mother  (as  reported  by  Snouck-Hurgronje),  there 
is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  in  this  a  re- 
collection has  been  preserved  of  a  time  when  it 
was  par  excellence  the  verse  of  women.* 

But  now  that  it  has  been  thus  shown  that  in 
one  partipular  case  Hebrew  poets  consciously  fixed 
the  length  of  their  verses  and  shaped  it  accord- 
ingly, we  must  conclude  that  in  the  case  of  other 
verses  (or  lines)  as  well  they  had  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  one  or  more  different  lengths.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  examination  shows  that  throughout 
wi^  tracts  the  individual  lines  have  the  liaual 
length  of  the  first  member  of  the  kinah  verse ; 
amongst  others  this  is  by  far  the  predominating 
length  all  through  the  Book  of  Job.  Elsewhere 
we  may  observe  a  longer  line  than  the  prevailing 
one,  something  like  double  the  length  of  the 
shorter  ^noA  Ime. 

e.  The  scale  for  the  lines.— But  although  one 
cannot  avoid  recognizing  the  facts  just  mentioned, 
it  yet  remains  a  very  difficult  task  to  determine 
the  scale  by  which  the  Heb.  poet  measured  the 
length  of  his  lines.  Here  comes  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  metrical  system  for  Heb.  poetry, 
which  duiing  the  last  centuries  has  again  and  again 
attracted  amateurs  and  scholars.  The  theories 
put  forward  as  the  basis  of  this  system  exhaust 
all  the  possibilities  that  are  to  hand,  and  at  the 
present  day  almost  all  of  them  still  stand  unrecon- 
ciled side  oy  side.  Some  have  counted,  marked 
quantity,  accented,  or  combined  the  first  or  tlie 
second  of  these  processes  with  the  last.  Others  have 
taken  now  the  syllable  and  now  the  word  as  the 
fundamental  unit.  Others  have  sometimes  been 
content  to  take  the  traditional  pronunciation  with 
the  vocalization  and  accentuation,  and  to  interpret 
metrically,  and  reduce  to  rule  what  lies  before  us 
in  the  Massoretic  text.    At  other  times,  upon  the 

f round  of  a  fixed  theory,  all  liberties  with  the  text 
Bve  been  considered  allowable,  the  accent  has 
been  shifted,  the  vocalization  altered  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  changes  of  the  consonantal  text  pro- 
posed to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Systems  have 
been  constructed,  which  leave  much  licence  open, 
licence  partly  of  a  purely  arbitrary  kind  and 
partly  in  strict  subordination  to  the  system ;  there 
have  been  other  systems,  again,  which  permit  no 
deviation  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but 
yield  metres  carried  through  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  Space  forbids  our  going  into  all  these 
manifold  attempts,  nor  does  the  case  require  it.t 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description 
of  the  most  important  of  the  systems  put  forward 
at  present,  inclicating  at  the  same  time  the  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  we  shall  finally  draw  a  number 
of  conclusions  whose  probability  we  believe  it 
necessary  to  maintain. 

J.  LeyX  operates  with  the  taord-aeeent.  Every 
word  that  conveys  an  idea  has  a  tone-syllable, 
certain  words  may  have  more  than  one.  Every 
tone-syllable  forms,  alon;;  with  the  preceding  un- 
accented syllables  and  the  following  syllable  of 
the  falling  tone,  one  metre.    The  number  of  un- 

*  For  the  later  history  of  the  kinak  measure  in  the  OT  of.  the 

8 resent  writer's  art.  'The  Folk-^ng  of  Israel  in  the  moutii  of 
le  Prophets'  in  The  New  World,  1893,  p.  28 ff. 
t  Of.,  for  the  earlier  attempts,  Soalscniits,  Fon  der  Form  der 
heb.  Poetie,  1825 ;  BUrtde,  ■  Ueber  vermelntUche  metrische 
Formen  in  der  heb.  Poesie,'  In  SK,  1874 ;  Briggs,  Oeneral  Intro- 
duetion,  p.  881  ff.  All  the  modem  systems  are  fully  explained 
and  criticised  in  Ed.  Kdnlg's  StUistik,  MUorik,  PoeWc,  etc., 
1900. 

t  OrmuUBge  det  Rhythrmu,  dee  Vert-  tmtt  ^rophenbavet  in 
der  heb.  Poene,  1875,  LeHfadm  der  Metrik  der  heb.  Poetie,  1887, 
and  a  great  number  of  articles  in  various  periodicals.  Ley  has 
constantly  sought  to  perfect  his  system. 
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Moented  ayOables  makes  no  difference,  so  that  a 
ngnificant  word  of  a  single  syllable  mav  have  the 
same  inetrioal  valae  as  a  whole  series  oi  syllables. 
The  kind  of  verse  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  each  metres,  as  pentameter,  hexameter,  octa- 
meter,  decameter,  and,  further,  assumes  a  much 
greater  variety  of  forms  through  the  possibility  of 
divers  ctesnras.  The  unit  ('verse')  for  Ley  (1887) 
is  the  verse  formed  by  puallel  lines ;  the  ceeBoras 
serve  to  divide  the  individual  lines  from  one 
another.  In  this  way  it  becomes  possible  to  unite 
lines  of  very  different  lengths  in  the  same  verse. 
Ley  accepts  the  traditional  vocalization  and  aooen- 
tuation,  but  has  lately  proposed  a  moderate  number 
of  changes  of  this  text. 

O.  Btelcell  *  applies  the  Syriac  metre  to  the  OT, 
holding  the  next  to  the  last  syllable,  as  in  Syriao, 
to  be  as  a  rule  the  tonic  one,  and  frequently 
altering  the  vowel-pronnnoiation.  He  eourU*  the 
lyUcMet  of  each  line,  and  then  makes  rises  and 
falls  interchange  with  perfect  regularity,  in  such 
a  way  that  aU  lines  with  an  even  number  of 
syllables  are  trochaic,  and  all  with  an  odd  number 
iambic  He  everywhere  ends  by  carrying  through 
with  the  utmost  exactness  the  metre  assumed,  and 
in  order  to  reach  this  result  proposes  numerous 
alterations  on  the  consonantal  text,  when  the 
liberties  taken  with  the  Towel-pronnnciation  prove 
insufficient. 

H.  Grimmei  bases  his  system  upon  a  new  theory 
of  the  aooent  and  the  vowels,  which  above  all 
attributes  to  the  vowel-signs  a  very  different  value 
from  that  assigned  to  them  on  the  doctrine  held 
in  other  quarters.  He  thus  abides  by  the  tra- 
ditional written  ngns,  but  understands  them  quite 
differently.  Bia  metrical  system  is  at  once  quan- 
titative and  aeeentual.  It  is  quantitative,  because, 
in  accordance  with  an  ingeniously  carried  out 
system  of  'mores,'  he  attributes  to  each  syllable 
and  to  each  syllabic  beat  a  definite  quantity,  a 
definite  number  of  'moras'  (Lat.  mora,  'lapse  of 
time,'  'stop').  Every  final  principal-tone  syllable 
of  a  '  Sprechtakt '  counts  as  a  rise ;  whether  other 
syllables  are  to  be  reckoned  rises  or  not  is  deter- 
mined by  counting,  according  to  fixed  rules,  the 
value  of  the  'mora'  of  the  syllables  which  fall 
within  the  same  sphere.  The  number  of  rises 
determines  the  species  of  verse.  Grimme  recog- 
nizes verses  (>.«.  Imes)  with  2,  8,  4,  5  rises,  but  the 
verse  with  2  rises  occurs  only  as  an  accompanying 
metre  to  that  with  4  and  6  rises.  Grimme,  like 
Ley,  is  relatively  sparing  in  the  matter  of  changes 
of  the  text. 

All  the  above  wytbuaa  an  worked  out  with 
extreme  care,  and  in  the  opinion  of  their  authors 
leave  no  unexplained  residuum.  The  earliest  two 
(those  of  Ley  and  Bickell)  have  each  found  many 
adherents,  the  third  is  yet  too  recent  to  have  done 
so.  StUl,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  perhaps 
even  without  exception,  the  declarations  of  ad- 
herence given  in  by  other  writers  have  regard 
merely  to  the  aooeptance  of  a  metrical  system 
and  to  principles,  but  not  to  the  complete  systems 
elaborated  by  their  respective  authors.  Thus 
C.  A.  Bnggi,  the  principal  English-speaking 
champion  oi  Helnvw  metre,  declares  that  his 
views  'correspond  in  the  main  with  those  of 
Ley.'l  A  similar  attitude  towards  Duhm  (t.s. 
Bickell)  is  assumed  by  Cheyne.§  As  a  matter  of 

*  MttrimMttteanauki  txemplU  ittustraUt,  ISTD,  Carmina 
vtUrit  tttUunmti  mdrSat,  1882,  and  a  great  number  of  later 
publication*  io  wblob  be  Introdnoes  many  changes  ud  im- 
piovementi  on  his  earlier  attempts  at  nannon. 

t  'Abrin  der  UbliMb-hebrtiachen  Uetrik,'  In  ZDMO,  1896, 
pp.  628-684  ;Ua7,  pp.  «8S-n2,  etc  ;oL  his  book  Onmdaigt  der 
iib.  Aeeent-  und  VoaalMrt,  OaUsotaaea  Friburgeniia,  laac.  r, 
Freiburg  L  d.  Bohweii,  1896. 

1 0aiMniI  ItUnduetion,  p.  870^  wlien  at  the  lame  time  an 
•oconnt  is  glTen  of  Briggif  earlier  metilaal  contributions. 

I  In  BMiptr*  aS02',^lHiih,'  p.  7& 


faot,  in  these  systems  the  leading  possibilities  are 
represented  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  will  feel 
himself  more  or  less  in  sympathy  witii  <me  view 
or  another. 

The  circumstance  that  theories  so  diametrically 
opposed  are  able  time  after  time  to  maintain  them- 
selves side  by  side,  and  that  each  of  them  can  be 
held  up  as  the  infallibly  correct  one,  is  due  to  the 
peculiarly  unfavourable  conditions  under  which 
we  have  to  work  in  this  matter,  (a)  We  have  to 
do  with  a  text  originally  written  without  vowels, 
and  whose  living  sound  was  first  marked  at  a  very 
late  period  by  additional  points  and  lines.  One  u 
entitled  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  vowel- 
pronunciation  and  accentuation,  and  there  will  be 
a  disposition  to  draw  the  boundaries  of  this  in- 
correctness narrower  or  wider  according  to  the 
needs  of  a  metrical  system,  without  its  being 
possible  for  an  opponent  to  adduce  conclusive 
evidence  in  favour  or  the  contrary  position.  (6)  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  consonantal  text  of  the 
OT  nas  suffered  seriously,  not  only  through  mis- 
takes but  frequently  also  through  conscious  well- 
intentioned  editing.  Since  the  uitter  was  always 
undertaken  firom  religious  points  of  view  and 
would  have  little  regard  to  the  artistic  form  of 
the  poems  included  in  the  collection  of  Sacred 
Writmgs,  ito  employment  must  have  been  fraught 
with  specially  serious  issues  in  the  sphere  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Here  again  it  is  impossible 
to  set  objective  limits  to  the  changes  whicn,  upon 
the  ground  of  an  assumed  metre,  may  be  proposed 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  original  text. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  metrical  system  which 
finds  an  easy  application  to  the  traaitional  text, 
including  au  tne  disA^rations  it  has  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  time,  only  shows  by  this 
that  it  is  itself  tmtenable.  (c)  Finally,  all  in- 
formation about  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
has  been  lost  to  us.  But  music  was  originally 
always  combined  ^vith  poetry,  and  protected  the 
metrical  form,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  helped 
what  was  defective.*  Tliis  aid,  too,  we  must 
entirely  dispense  with. 

Under  such  conditions  subjectivity  finds  here 
an  open  field  without  any  sure  boundaries.  But 
this  awakens  the  imagination  and  fires  the  courage. 
Besides,  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  subject  akin 
to  mathematics,  a  subject  giving  scope  for  playing 
with  numbers.  It  is  a  tact  perhaps  too  uttle 
observed,  that  all  departments  of  study  akin  to 
this  oiliar  a  special  incentive  to  the  ingenuity.  We 
need  only  recall  the  subject  of  Chronology.  One 
must  have  at  some  time  gone  deeply  for  himiself  into 
the  question  of  Hebrew  metre  and  triumphed  over 
the  temptation  to  lose  oneself  thereu  before  he  can 
understand  the  attraction  wielded  by  such  specu- 
lations. Since  the  present  writer  has  had  this 
experience  he  has  no  finished  metrical  system  to 
oiler,  nor  can  he  attach  himself  unreservedly  to 
any  of  the  others  that  have  been  proposed,  al- 
though he  cheerfully  concedes  that  to  each  of  the 
above-named  champions  of  metre  we  are  indebted 
for  much  stimulus  and  help.  He  can  therefore 
merely  indicate  what  he  considers  probable,  and 
emphasize  some  points  which  appear  to  him  worthy 
of  attention. 

( 1 )  As  regards  the  scale  for  the  length  of  the  lines, 
the  vastly  preponderating  probability  appears  to 
belong  to  the  theory  of  Ley,  who  counts  the 
'rises  without  taking  account  of  the  'falls.'  In 
favour  of  this  there  is  first  of  all  the  practice  of 
vowelless  writing,  with  irregular,  in  olden  times 
doubtless  very  sparing,  introduction  of  the  vowel- 
letters,  as  contrasted  with  the  regular  employment 

*  Of.  W.  Kaz  HfiUer,  Utbetpoetit  der  alUn  jEgypter,  p.  11 ) 
'We,  loannlng  Epigonl,  forget  only  too  often  that  the  lost 
melody  was  the  main  tlung.' 
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of  theM  for  the  long  vowels  in  AiaUe.  An  exaet 
measniement  of  a  verse  by  syllables  could  haidly 
have  been  carried  oat  with  snch  a  method  of  'writ- 
ing, and,  eonversely,  if  it  came  into  nse,  it  must 
in  ooone  of  time  have  brooght  aboat  a  correspond- 
ing tnnaformation  of  the  writing.  Further,  great 
weight  mnst  be  laid  upon  the  dbroomstance  that 
the  lines  (stiehoi)  in  Hebrew  are  withont  exception 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  senaOi  Where  a 
pmeotly  exact,  rigoronaly  seu-asseiting  system  of 
metre  is  nsed,  in  oonrse  of  time  the  swarating  of 
units  of  sense  into  single  lines  comes  to  M  regarded 
as  snperflnoas,  and  the  sense  flows  over  from  one 
Une  into  another.  We  may  compare,  for  instance, 
daasical  hexameters  or  ode-measure,  and  modem 
rhyming  verse.  The  same  view  is  favoured  if  we 
compare  the  Bab. -Assyrian  and  Egyptian  poetical 
methods  which,  so  far  as  one  can  yet  se&  are 
likewise  to  be  brought  under  the  above  rule.*  In 
general  it  may  be  wlded  that  a  comparison  ought 
to  be  made  neither  with  extremely  refined  systems 
lUke  the  olassioal,  nor  decaying  ones  like  the 
Syrian,  but  with  primitive  ^stems,  even  if  these 
stand  ethnologioally  far  apart.  The  two-membered 
alliterative  verse  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which 
likewise  takes  account  only  of  rises,  appean  to  ns 
to  present  the  closest  analogy,  when,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  looked  at  from  the  purely  formal  point 
of  view,  and  without  regard  to  the  peculiar  device 
fay  which  the  lines  are  connected. 
(2)  As  r^iards  the  non-aeeenting  or  tht  <iee«nting 
'  iBortb,  much  latitude  must  be  conceded  to  the 


\g  langnage  and  to  music,  so  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  lay  down  strict  and  inviolable  rules 
according  to  which  this  or  that  word  is  under  certain 
cirmmiBtanoee  to  be  non-accented  or  accented.  In 
this  way  verse-members  which  appear  to  the  eye 
very  unequal  may  yet  from  the  rhythmical  point 
of  view  be  counted  of  equal  valucf 

(3)  We  have,  moreover,  no  certain  guarantet  for 
the  intentum  to  carry  through  vtUh  vtirfect  wni- 
formity  the  meaiure  which  m»  gmtrat  rvlet  in  a 
poem.  It  ia  possible  that  it  was  considered  legiti- 
mate to  admit  at  times  a  line  with  four  rises  be- 
side one  with  three,  and  conversely  to  introduce  a 
whole  verse  with  a  different  length  of  line,  or  finally 
to  pnt  a  verse  of  three  lines  alongside  of  others 
witii  only  two.  On  tiiis  whole  subject  of.  what 
W.  Max  Mailer  (op.  eit,  p.  II)  has  established  for 
Egyptian,  and  Zimmem  (ZA  xiL  S82)  for  Baby- 
lonian poetry. 

(4)  In  general,  one  reeeivea  the  impression  that 
M»  the  older  poeme  greater  freedom  rules  than  in 
the  later  onee.Z  An  unerringly  regular  pualleliErm, 
exact  counting  of  the  rises  m  verses  ol  uniformly 
identical  oonstmotion,  all  this  is,  nearly  withont 

*>tor  Qm  tormer  at.  H.  Zlmmern,2^  tIU.  UlS,,  x.  IS. ;  tor 
the  latter  W.  Kaz  MfiUcr,  Di*  UOitpoait  dtr  altmt  jEgvptar, 
UBt,  Pl  lOff.  Whetber,  In  thii  itate  of  thinn,  tbe  aotiul 
reUtkm  of  the  tall*  tottM  rim  can  be  reduoea  to  summaiy 
(otmala  if  another  qaeition.  "Dila  wUl  depend  mainly  upon 
the  stractoTe  of  the  partionlar  language.  Tbra  Zimmem  now 
iZA  jU.  tSiff.)  thinks  he  oan  boUd  the  Bab.  poetic  rhythm 
pcacticalljr  upon  the  tonndation  of  the  lonieiu  a  minori.  But 
when  the  remit  Is  to  obtain  In  all  aix  different  feet  admimible 
In  the  eame  Tene,  when  trom  one  to  three  talis  are  poeiible 
between  two  rlaei,  iriien  oooaaionally  (at  SehBpfung,  iv.  i, 
Pk  SSS)  two  more  talli  are  elided  In  aooordanoe  with  an 
ummed  licence,  there  is  certainly  enough  ot  fleld-room.  Zim- 
mera  (p.  883}  telle  na  that  Sieren  ha*  succeeded  In  'proving' 
the  existence  in  Heb.  poetry  ot  a  pronounced '  uniform  rhythm.* 
Since  his  obaervatioDa  tor  BiUMrlonlan  are  based  upon  work 
carried  on  in  common  with  meren,  and  he  several  times 
cmpbMlM  the  (greemaiit  between  It  and  Hebrew,  the  above 
remark  to  Zlnunem't  aoheme  will  probably  hold  good  also 
ot  Sievenr  observatloas  oo  Hebrew,  with  which  the  present 
writer  hss  not  yet  made  acquaintance. 

t  OL  lor  Instance  in  the  Old  Germ,  poem  Btliand  v.B 
v.*  or  T.I,  or  the  two  halve*  ot  t.*>  or  t.»  with  one  another. 

t  W.lbx  MflDer  p.  IffiMj*  lit^Ur:  'lb  me  It  I*  a 

very  snspialoaidmiinMtNW*  that  the  Soag  of  Deboiahand  the 
'  teatPsafaBSitill  oniiMwis  tebsBsminiaiaeMaiidMcsanM 


exception,  the  mark  of  later  poems.  The  gap  was, 
no  doubt,  filled  up  by  music,  which  always  acoom- 
panied  poetry  in  early  times,  whereas  in  later 
times  learned  scansion  with  the  pen  in  the  hand 
and  withont  regard  to  musical  sound  appears  tx> 
have  been  the  rule.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
is  entitied  to  make  stricter  demands  on  Ivrical 
poetry  in  the  narrowest  sense,  especially  on  aance- 
souKB  such  as  p^haps  meet  us  m  Canticles,  than 
on  longer  didactic  poems  like  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  can  hardly  at  anv  time  have  been  sung. 

(5)  The  more  decidea  and  sharply  cut  any  par- 
ticular measure  ia,  the  more  confidently  may  this 
be  used  €u  a  medium  for  restoring  the  text.  Thus, 
for  instance,  one  may  undertake  the  work  of 
textual  criticism  on  the  Ij^nah-vaeasaTe  with  surer 
results  than  in  the  case  of  an  evenly-fiowinK 
measure,  because  the  peculiar  limping  form  oi 
the  fpinah  must  have  demanded  closer  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  poet.  In  any  case,  we  should  do 
wdl,  in  all  textual  critidsm  which  deals  with 
anything  beyond  superfluous  expletives,  to  assure 
ourselves  of  strong  support  on  other  grounds  be- 
sides metrical,  ana  not  repose  too  much  confidence 
in  emendations  based  on  metrical  grounds  alone. 

(6)  Finally,  it  must  always  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  that  the  quality  and  tne  effect  of  poetry  are 
still  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances  secured 
for  the  texts  by  the  parallelism,  even  where 
regularity  in  the  measure  is  not  carried  out. 
Hence  one  must  g^ard  against  assigning  too  great 
importance  to  metrical  regularity. 

I.  Strophes. — We  must  deal  more  briefly  with 
the  use  of  strophes,  i.e.  larger  formal  units  em- 
bracing several  verses.  The  first  to  put  forward 
a  s^pedal  strophe-theory  was  Fr.  KSster  in  his 
artide,  *  Die  Strophen  oder  der  ParaUelismus  der 
Terse  der  heb.  Foesie,'  in  .S'^^,  1831,  pp.  40-114. 
His  example  was  widely  followed,  and,  long  before 
the  stricter  verse-theories  were  put  forward,  the 
division  of  the  OT  poems  into  strophes  of  lengths 
more  or  less  equal  or  artistically  interchanging 
was  prosecuted  as  nothing  short  of  a  pastmie. 
The  results  correspond  exactiy  to  those  described 
above  (pp.  6  and  7*)  in  the  case  of  verse-theories. 
The  vanety  of  conclusions  and  the  contradictions 
between  tnem  are  perhaps  even  greater  in  this 
instance  than  in  tnat.  Here  too  in  varying 
degrees  may  be  seen  mere  strophic  arrangement 
of  the  material  received  from  tradition,  alternat- 
ing with  a  re-shaping  of  the  text  based  upon  a~ 
settied  theory ;  great  irregularity  alternating  with 
the  strictest  attention  to  rule ;  simplicity  m  the 
form  obtained  alternating  with  the  extieme  of 
artificiality ;  recognition  of  the  parallel  verse  as 
the  basis  of  the  strophe  altematmg  with  accept- 
ance of  the  line  as  the  fundamental  unit,  reach- 
ing even  to  the  denying  and  destruction  of  the 
parallel  verse,  ete.  At  present,  in  addition  to  the 
before-named  leading  upholders  of  different  verse- 
theories,  who  also  all  put  forward  a  special  strophe- 
theorv,  the  most  prominent  place  is  oconpiea  bv 
D.  n.  Midler,  with  a  moat  mgeniously  worked- 
ont  strophic  system  based  upon  three  ftmdamiental 
principles — the  rtspotino,  the  eoneatenatio,  and  the 
inc^tuio.*  In  opposition  to  the  line  followed  by 
him,  a  disposition  at  present  prevails,  following 
the  lead  of  Bickell,  Duhm,  and  others,  to  rest 
content,  wherever  possible,  with  the  simplest 
strophic  framework,  consisting  of  four  lines,  equal 
to  two  verses  each  of  two  parallel  members. 

That  Hebrew  poetry  has  a  strophic  arrangement 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  as  self-evident.  The 
'  Dit  Pnmhetm  in  Hirer  urtprOngHdim  Form,  t  voIsl, 


Wien,  1886,  Strophenbau  wad  Retponsion,  Wien,  1898. '  Ufillsrls 
system  has  been  adopted  and  contributions  made  In  simportaf 
It  by  F.  Perles,  Zvr  Ast.  StropkOi,  Wien,  1886,  and  J.  K.  Zmnm, 


I><«  CAorass^fV*  <m 'Buek*  dsr  PsobiMi^  2  parte,  FMtbm*  L  B, 

1898. 
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ri^it  to  make  this  assnmption  is  open,  however, 
to  serious  que»tion.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  proved 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry  that  makes 
up  verses  but  not  strophes.  But  in  this  case  the 
uuiitulate  of  strupliea  is  already  satisfied  before- 
hand. For  the  parallel  verse  is  really  a  strophe, 
a  higher  unit  produced  b^  the  union  of  smaller 
units,  the  lines.  No  metrical  forms  are  shown  by 
experience  to  resist  more  the  reduction  to  a 
strophic  formation  than  snch  doable  stmctores 
^Yhich  have  an  inward  completeness  of  their  own. 
It  may  suffice  to  remind  tlie  reader  of  the  two- 
inembered  alliterative  verse  of  the  Old  German 

Soetry  and  the  dactylic  distich  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Upon  this  ground  one  may  not,  indeed, 
be  able  to  dispute  the  possibility  of  strophes  of  a 
higher  order,  but  in  all  probability  these  will  form 
the  exception,  and  parallel  rentes  without  any 
further  nnion  will  be  the  rule. 

Further,  the  strophe-theory  finds,  at  all  events, 
no  support  from  tradition.  In  particular,  the  term 
n^D  (appended  71  times  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Hab3) 
cannot  be  urged  in  its  favour.  No  significance 
attaches  to  the  so-called  alphabetical  poems,  a 
species  of  acrostics  in  which  the  letters  M-n  are 
made  to  siTccSed  one  another  at  the  opening 
of  sections  of  equal  length.  These  prove,  as  was 
emphasized  above  (p.  4*),  the  presence  of  stichoi 
(in  Pss  111,  112),  but  nothing  more.  If  we  can  dis- 
tinguish the  single  stichos,  we  can  also  count, 
according  to  the  length  designed  for  the  poem, 
two  (Pss  25.  84.  145,  Pr  31>»^>)  or  four  (Ps  9f.  37) 
stichoi,  and,  if  the  ^noA-measure  is  an  established 
fact  (cf.  La  3,  where  each  verse  bears  a  letter,  but 
each  letter  is  repeated  three  times),  we  may  include 
two  (La  4)  or  three  (La  I.  2)  of  these  verses  imder 
a  single  letter.  At  most  it  may  be  said  that  the 
verse  as  a  unit  Is  witnessed  to  when  in  Ps  119  the 
same  letter  commences  eight  successive  verses  of 
two  lines  each.  But  this  is  yet  a  long  way  from 
the  same  thing  as  a  strophe  of  eight  verses  or 
sixteen  lines.* 

It  is  generally  left  entirely  out  of  sight  that  any 
new  metrical  unit  must  have  a  new  formative 
medium.  No  one  thinks  of  proving  the  existence 
of  the  latter.  True,  indeed,  one  framework  of  this 
kind  is  occasionally  to  be  encountered  in  the  OT, 
namely,  the  recumng  verse  or  refrain.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  in  a  high  atgree  adapted  to 
mark  off  strophes,  especially  when,  as  in  Ps42f. 
(42*-"  43'),  at  regular  intervals  it  interrupts  a 
sharply  defined  measure  in  the  other  verses  by  a 
different  stmotnre  of  verse.  With  always  diminish- 
ing strength  and  importance  the  refrain  occurs, 
farther,  in  Pss  80. 46. 30. 67. 59. 49. 99. 56. 62.  67.  But 
even  if  one  were  disp<»ed  to  assume  and  carry 
through  a  fixed  strophic  structure  in  all  these 
poems,  upon  the  ground  of  the  refrain,  after  all 
only  about  a  dozen  of  the  hundreds  of  Heb.  poems 
would  have  been  proved  to  be  strophic,  while  the 
conclusion  regarding  the  others  must  at  best  be  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  constructed  strophically. 

As  a  special  basis  for  the  division  into  strophes, 
it  is  the  custom  simply  to  fall  back  everywhere 
upon  the  contents.  A  metric  strophe  is  supposed 
to  coincide  with  a  section  constituted  by  the  sense, 
the  supposition  being  that  the  poet  divided  his 
material  into  sections  whose  length,  in  virtue  of 
certain  rules,  showed  a  rhythmical  correspondence 
with  one  another.  This  assumption,  however,  is 
*  A  device  of  a  predaely  simUar  kind  hu  lately  been  shown  to 
exist  in  the  Bab.-Assyr.  literature  (ZA,  x.  IS.).  Every  11th 
time  the  same  syllable  stands  at  the  oommencement  of  a  two- 
memiwred  verse,  and  the  initial  syllablee  of  26  sections  each 
of  11  verses  form  a  connected  sentence.  Yet  Zimmem  does 
not  tMrA  of  taking  each  of  these  long  sections  as  a  strophe,  but 
eoncludes  that  every  two  verses  nuke  a  strophe  (of  4  lines), 
and  that  the  11th  verse  always  stands  by  itself.  It  may  be 
modestly  asked  whether  each  verse  should  not  rather  be  taken 
b|y  ItstU  and  the  strophic  straotiue  given  np. 


all  the  harder,  since  the  contents  have  already 
done  their  part  in  the  formation  of  the  parallS 
verse.  Not  only  so,  but  this  very  parallelism  gives 
to  Heb.  poetry  in  general  the  impression  of  aphor- 
isms linlced  togetlier,  and  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  poet  to  exhibit  a  finely-articulated 
strictly  progressive  development  of  thought.  Still 
the  possibility  of  the  nearest  and  easiest  approach 
to  tnis  may  oe  conceded,  namely,  that  a  single 
repetition  of  the  parallelism,  combining  two  verses 
of  two  lines,  might  fall  rhythmically  upon  the 
ear,  and  that  at  the  same  time  an  idea  seemed 
to  exhaust  itself  in  two  parallel  verses.  *  Deeper- 
reaching  divisions  of  the  sense  coold  scarcely 
succeed  m  striking  the  ear  as  rhythmic  units. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
theory  of  strophes  is  not  to  be  refuted  by  postu- 
lates ;  the  evidence  of  facts  mast  decide.  But  any 
one  who  has  convinced  himself  from  the  literature 
of  the  subject  what  finely  artificial  structures, 
with  ever  new  forms,  have  been  successively 
proved  to  onderliethe  same  poems,  and  aiter  being 
long  forgotten  have  had  their  place  taken  by  as 
artificial  successors,  will  not  waive  his  right  to  a 
radical  scepticism  on  this  subject.  The  charm  of 
playing  with  numbers  makes  itself  felt  here  al- 
most more  strongly  than  in  the  instance  of  verse  ; 
and  the  results,  the  more  artistically  these  work 
themselves  ont,  as  in  recent  times  those  of  Miiller 
and  Zenner,  make  their  impression  much  more, 
being  carefully  printed,  npon  the  eye,  than  upon 
the  ear.  The  following  sentences  may  serve  for 
guidance  and  caution  in  this  sphere  of  inquiry.t 

(a)  Under  no  conditions  must  the  search  for 
strophes  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  certainly 
ascertained  unit,  the  parallel  verse,  as  has  been 
frequently  done  (e.g.  by  Delitzsch,  Merx,  Diestel). 
Never  must  the  end  of  a  strophe  break  up  a  verse, 
and  the  verse,  not  the  stichos,  must  remain  the 
measure  of  the  strophe. 

iP)  A  great  risk  incurred  by  the  search  for 
strophes  is  this,  that  in  their  favour  the  sense  of  a 
poem  might  be  divided  wrongly  and  thus  the  poem 
receive  a  wrong  interpretation.  The  endeavour 
should  be  to  get  first  at  the  sense  and  its  pauses, 
and  then  to  ask  whether  strophe-like  forms  are  the 
result. 

(7)  We  must  not  obstinately  persist  in  carry- 
ing through  rigorously  a  division  which  upon  the 
whole  is  uniform,  such  as  that  into  four  Hues.  The 
possibility  is  not  absolutely  excluded  that  it  was 
considered  legitimate  to  interrupt  this  uniformity 
occasionally  by  verses  of  two  or  of  six  lines.  Tliu 
practice  is  assumed  by  Zimmem  for  Bab.  poetry 
(cf.  p.  7*  footnote  *),  and,  as  another  instance,  it 
may  be  frequently  noted  in  the  Old  Germ,  poetry. 
Hence  we  must  be  cautious  in  the  way  of  excis- 
ing or  of  adding  lines  and  verses,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  strophic  measure. 

(S)  Conversely,  a  succession  of  sections  of  the 
most  varied  extent  are  not  to  be  called  strophes, 
by  a  misapplication  of  a  term  which  denotes  a 
rhvthmic  whole.  This  practice  has  been  frequently 
followed,  and  is  so  still. t 

(e)  We  must  not  demand  strophes  everywhere, 
but  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  a  distinction 
according  to  the  dilferent  species  of  poetry.  That 
dance-songs  such  as  are  found  in  Canticles  shoidd 
be  strophic  is  not  indeed  necessary,  but  is  ex- 
tremely probable  ;  that  the  Book  of  Job  should  ex- 

*  Cf.  the  Otfried  strophe  of  the  Old  High  Qenn.  poetiy, 
which  consists  of  two  rhyming  couplets. 

t  Cf.  earlier  statemcnta  of  the  present  writer's  views  hi 
ZATW,  p.  4SR.,  and  Actet  du  tizihnt  Congrti  interna- 
Itono^  tut  Orimtallstea,  Leyden,  1884,  p.  93  f. 

t  Thus  C.  A.  Iiri|,%'s  (op.  at.  p.  399)  cites,  as  *a  fine  speci- 
men '  of  Old  I^.vpt.  stropiie-formation,  a  poem  whose  twen^ 
strophes  exhibit  the  following  number  of  Imes :  12, 14,  6,7,13, 
8,  9,  11,  9,  15,  14,  9,  lU,  5,  11,  13,  10,  S,  10,  IS.  So  we  lliiif 
strophes  of  from  6  to  18  lines  ranged  side  by  side  I 
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bibit  strophes  throughout  is  the  nnlikeliest  thing 
in  the  world.  Likewise  the  age  of  the  poem  must 
be  taken  into  account ;  strophes  and  a  more  regular 
structure  of  these  will  be  looked  for  rather  in  later 
than  in  earlier  times. 

(i")  Above  all,  we  may  recognize  in  a  regular 
interchange  of  the  length  of  fines  an  indication 
pointing  to  strophe-formation,  because  we  have  here 
a  new  formative  method.  Hence  it  ia  no  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  the  ^nah  verse  which  is  composed 
of  unequal  members  lends  itself  with  special  readi- 
ness to  strophe-like  forms  such  as  meet  us  in  La  1. 
2.  4  and  Fs  42  f .  For  here  the  equiponderanoe  is 
restored  by  repetition  of  the  unequal  pairs. 

Upon  the  wnole,  in  this  matter  too  little  will  do 
less  harm  than  too  much,  and  doubt  will  be  more 
prudent  than  blind  confidence. 

g.  Subordinate  matters  of  form.  —  Rhyme,  as 
well  as  the  other  things  we  have  spoken  of,  has 
freauently  been  claimed  as  a  medium  employed 
in  Heb.  poetry.*  The  Heb.  language  has  at  its 
disposal  a  great  number  of  sonorous  endings  and 
flexional  i^ditions  used  to  denote  a  particular 
grammatical  or  logical  relation.  These  would 
supply  quite  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  em- 
ployment of  terminal  rhyme  for  poetical  purposes. 
Yet,  as  is  generally  admitted,  rhyme  never  became 
the  prevaiEng  medium  of  poetry.  But  it  is  self- 
evident  Vbaif,  where  the  same  logical  relations 
govern  a  series  of  lines,  rhyme  must  come  in  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  As  illustrations,  Job 
10^"  (cited  by  Sommer)  and  Ps  6  (cited  by  Briggs) 
may  serve,  although  in  neither  instance  is  the 
rhyme  satisfactory  throughout.  Here  and  there 
the  poet  himself  may  have  been  conscious  of  it 
and  thus  indulged  in  a  species  of  by-play;  but 
in  reality  the  occurrence  of  rhyme  has  scarcely 
any  more  significance  than  attaches  to  J.  Chotzner  s 
{PSBA,  Jan.  8,  1884)  collection  from  the  OT  of  a 
whole  series  of  the  finest  dactylic  hexameters.  In 
spite  of  these,  one  will  hanUy  agree  with  Chotz- 
ner^s  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 
hexameter  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  Asia  Minor 
from  their  Heb.  slaves  (Jl  3^).  Thus,  then,  textual 
alterations  ought  not  to  be  proposed  in  certain 
passages  in  order  to  make  the  rhyme  frequently 
occurring  in  these  perfectly  uniform. 

Assonance  and  Paronmnasia  play  a  large  and 
unquestionably  a  conscious  rdle  in  the  01^  But 
they  belong  to  rhetorical,  not  to  strictly  poetical 
devices.  All  these  phenomena  receive  exhaustive 
treatment  in  the  Dissertation  of  I.  M.  Casanowicz, 
ParonoTiuMsia  in  the  Old  Test.,  Boston,  1894. 

That,  finally,  Hebrew,  like  other  languages,  has 
in  a  certain  measure  its  peculiar  poetical  vocabu- 
lary and  grammar  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  can  be 
simply  mentioned  here. 

ii.  The  Matkrial  of  Hkbrew  Poetrt.— ^1. 
The  different  Species  of  PoETsr.— In  the 
literature  of  Israel  the  drama  is  wholly  wanting. 
This  peculiarity  it  shares  with  the  whole  Semitic 
hteratore,  whereas  in  that  of  the  Indo-Grermanic 
peoples  the  drama  three  times  over  sprang  up 
quite  fresh  and  independent  from  the  germ, 
namely  on  Indian,  Greek,  and  German  soil.  This 
may  perhaps  be  set  down  to  a  certain  one-sidedness 
of  disposition,  a  want  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of 
the  Semites.  The  belief,  to  be  sure,  has  often  been 
perished  that  precisely  the  OT  itself  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  that  it  contains  two 
dnimas.  Canticles  and  Job.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  of  these,  this  opinion  is  based  upon  a  false 
conception  of  Uie  book,  which  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  lyrio(in  fact,  marriage)  songs  ;t  in  the  case 

*  Ct.,  tor  earty  times,  Q.  Sommer,  Bibliteht  Sbhandlungen, 
ISM,  p.  86  S.,  and  (or  nioderD,  C.  A.  Briggs,  op.  eit.  p.  373  n. 

t  ct  On  present  writer's  Commentary  on  Canuoles  in  tbe 
Kmrur  Hdeomm.  t.AT,  xviL  (189S)  p.  xii  It. 


of  the  latter  it  is  based  upon  a  false  definition  Sf 
the  drama.  *  It  is  only  in  chs.  3-41  that  the  Book 
of  Job  is  disposed  as  a  dialogue,  and  this  disposi- 
tion it  shares  with  the  majority  of  Plato's  philo- 
sophical works,  which  no  one  thinks  it  necessary  on 
that  account  to  caU  dramas.  Nay,  the  latter  from 
beginning  to  end  follow  the  method  of  dialogue, 
whereas  in  Job  the  whole  action,  from  which  the 
drama  takes  its  name,  is  given  in  narrative  form  in 
chs.  1.  2.  42.t 

Further,  L.  Diestel  (art.  '  Dichtknnst'  in  Scben- 
kel's  Bibd-Lexicon,  L  ri869]  p.  609)  denies  that 
anywhere  in  Semitic  literature  can  the  epos  be 
found  any  more  than  tlie  drama.  This  has  since 
been  shown  to  be  incorrect,  as  on  Bab. -Assyrian 
soil  quite  an  extensive  epic  literature,  whose  con- 
tents are  mythological,  has  been  found  composed 
in  poetic  form.  But  for  Heb.  poetry,  so  far  as  this 
is  represented  in  the  OT,  Diestel's  contention  re- 
mains true.  The  OT  enshrines  a  small  number  of 
historical  poems  or  fragments  of  such  —  it  may 
suffice  to  name  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Jg  5-— 
but  this  is  lyric,  not  epic,  poetry.  Pss  105-107  are 
quite  secondary  productions,  versification  of  the 
ancient  popular  liistory  for  liturgical  purposes ; 
they  are  litanies,  not  epics.  The  Jewish  works  ot 
fiction  of  later  times,  the  Books  of  Kuth,  Jonah, 
Esther,  Dn  l-V*  are  wholly  in  prose.  The  strongest 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  narrative  proper  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  so-called  prologue  and  epilogue  in 
chs.  1.  2.  42.  Although  it  is  practically  certain 
that  these  were  borrowed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
people,§  and  are  thus  no  secondary  work,  but  an 
original  one  composed  in  the  form  current  among 
the  people  for  such  subjects,  these  passages  are 
written  in  prose,  although  this  is  unusually  lofty 
or,  if  one  will,  has  the  breath  of  poetry.  They 
share  also  with  other  narrative  passages  the  char- 
acteristic that  the  direct  speech  of  tlie  parties  acting 
occasionally  reaches  at  the  most  critical  points 
poetic  expression  (Job  1^',  cf.  elsewhere  On  flf"-" 
§l«b.7  2S?S  27*'-«'-««-,  Je  16").  It  is  difficult  to 
regard  these  intermingled  lines  of  verse  as  the 
last  remnants  of  an  originally  poetic  composition. 
We  may  rather  find  here  an  indication  that  poetry 
had  with  the  Hebrews  a  wholly  subjective,  i.e. 
lyric,  tinge,  but  that  it  was  not  in  use  for  objective 
epic  description.  Wo  must  reckon  with  this  fact, 
without  being  able  to  offer  any  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  matter  the 
common  Semitic  tendency  is  upon  the  side  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  exceptional  development  upon  that 
of  the  Babylonians  and  Asuyrians.il 

Such  we  consider  to  be  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
C.  A.  Briggs  alone  appears  to  come  to  a  ditterent 
conclusion.  But  even  when  he  represents  Jothani's 
fable  ( Jg  9""") — to  take  Uie  most  extensive  illustra- 
tion— as  written  in  metre  (see  his  metrical  division 
of  it,  op.  cit.  p.  416  f.),  this  does  not  go  essentially 
beyond  what  was  said  abova  For  here  we  have 
direct  address  and  at  least  gnomic  poetry,  even  if  it 
is  written  in  prose.  U  But  when  the  two  Creation 

*  Of.  the  present  writer's  Commentaiy  on  Job  in  Nowa^k'a 
Handkomm.  ii.  1  (ISSeX  p.  vi{.  J.  Leyt  rejoinder  (AVuc 
Jahri.  /.  da*  klatn.  AlUrtnm,  etc.,  Leipdar,  Teubner,  Jahru. 
1890,  ii.  Abth.  p.  296  ff.)  onlv  shows  that  he  has  not  riglitly 
apprehended  the  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue, 

t  The  above  remarlcs  are  not  of  course  meant  to  exclude  the 
recognition  of  a  dramatic  element  in  many  passages  in  the  OT, 
including  even  the  Bk.  of  Job.  The  present  writer  could  assent 
to  the  remark  of  O.  A.  Briggs  (op.  cit.  p.  419),  *  the  dramatic 
element  is  quite  strong  in  Hebrew  poetry,'  but  not  to  the  head- 
ing *  Dramatic  Poetry,'  nor  to  tbe  statement  (p.  420)  that  the 
dmmatic  element  reaches  Its  climax  in  the  Song  ot  Songs. 

]  Of.  above,  p.  S>>. 

I  C(.  Budde,  Comm.  p.  vii  ff. 

I  So  also  Qrimme,  ZDMG,  1897,  p.  684. 

H  Parallelism  proper  is  wantinij,  it  is  simply  the  rhetorioal 
construction,  with  fourfold  repetition  of  the  same  scene  (of. 
BuchapassageasJohli^iB)that  gives  the  a])pearance  of  rhythm. 
The  alterations  made  by  Briggs  on  r.u  are  warranted,  however, 
even  without  a  metrical  scheme,  only  we  must  read  K  jg]  and 
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nanatires  (P«  in  Gn  1  «ad  in  2*-4),  aa  well 
as  the  two  forms  of  the  story  of  the  Flood 
(Gn  6-8),  aie  declared  to  be  poetical  passages, 
metrically  composed  (Briggs,  op.  eit,  p.  659  f.)i 
this  gives  rise  to  a  new,  otherwise  unheard  of, 
state  of  thbigs.  Before  any  examination  of  these 
paasaees,  the  objection  lies  to  hand  that  one  cannot 
see  why  then  6n  9  and  ll'"*  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  poetical,  and,  most  pertinently  of  all,  ch.  fi, 
the  Sethite  table  which  forms  the  transition  to 
the  story  of  the  Flood.  But  when  one  looks  more 
closely  at  the  passages  in  question,  it  becomes 
plain  that  tiie  wnole  doctrine  of  the  form  of  Heb. 
poetry,  as  explained  above,  must  be  radically 
transformed  before  these  narratives  can  be  forced 
into  metrical  forms.  We  find  them  dominated 
neither  bv  stichical  division  nor  by  parallelism. 
Nettling  is  proved  b^  the  drcnmstance  tliat  here 
and  there  the  tone  of  the  langnage  rises  and  takes 
a  certain  poetical  flight,  or  t£at  nere  and  there  a 
few  lines  are  capable  of  scansion,  or  that  the  re- 
lation between  certain  clauses  ma^  claim  the  name 
of  parallelism.  In  reality  the  primitive  history  of 
both  sources  (P  and  J)  is,  so  far  as  the  form  is  con- 
cerned, not  otherwise  oonstmcted  than  the  follow- 
ing Iiistoiy  of  the  patriardiB,  etc.,^  and  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  history,  not  poetry,  just  aa  strictly 
aa  that  is.*  The  conclusion,  then,  nolds  that  the 
poetically  composed  epos  as  well  aa  the  drama  is 
wanting  in  Hebrew  literature. 

Accordingly,  only  one  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
poetry,  the  earliest  and  the  simplest  of  them,  was 
cultivated  in  Inael,  namely  the  lyrie.  At  the 
same  time  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  a  secondary 
variety  of  this,  namdy  gnomic  poetry,  which  we 
might  call  '  thonght-lyrio,'  likewise  attained  to  a 
rich  development. 

B.  The  Emplotubst  of  Pobtht.—Fot  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  sliall  seek  here  to  combine 
as  far  as  possible  a  sketeb  of  the  liistory  of  OT 
poetay  witn  a  schematic  survey  of  the  poems  that 
Lave  come  down  to  us.  Only  the  folk-poetty  of 
early  times  needs  to  be  handled  in  anv  detaU  ;  the 
other  survivals  of  Heb.  poetry  will  be  found  treated 
of  in  this  Dictionaryin  separate  articles. 

1.  Folk-Poetty.—Tlaa  is  everywhere  the  oldest 
form  of  poetrv.  Poetry  as  an  art  never  makes  its 
appearance  till  later  epochs.  The  saying  of  J.  G. 
Hamann  (1730-1788), '  Poetry  is  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  human  race,'  which  was  more  fully  explained 
and  established  hf  his  pupil  J.  G.  Herder  (1744- 
1803),  and  has  in  recent  times  been  emphatically 
asserted  especially  b^  Ed.  Beuss  (cf.  Herzog's  US' 
V.  [1879]  p.  871  f.)>  finds  everywhere  its  complete 
justification.  Poetry  is  in  point  of  fact  older  than 
prose ;  all  the  most  ancient  utterances  of  different 
nations  are  couched  in  poetry.  One  may  lay  down 
the  rule:  in  the  case  of  a  primitive  people  aU  dii- 
eoune  that  is  intended /or  publicity  or  for  memorial 
purpoeei  will  be  found  clothed  in  a  poetical  form. 
To  these  two  categories  belongs  everything  of  a  re- 
li^ous  .  character,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  life  of  ancient  peoples  mnoh  that 
appeals  to  ns  secular  bears  the  stamp  of  religion. 
In  this  way  poetry  has  ito  home  in  Israel  as  else- 
where:— 

(a)  In  family  l\fe. — What  specially  come  into 
view  here  are  the  vxdding-eong  and  the  lament 
for  the  dead.  Of  the  former  oi  these  we  possess  a 
whole  collection  of  fine  specimens,  wliich,  tnanks  to 

^yirsi  'ud  tb«n  ma»  oat  fin  Mid  daronnd.'  By  the  my, 
Orinmw  (ZDMO,  1897,  p.  S12X  too,  reprwento  Jotluun'B  tabl« 
u  written  tn  veiM,  iltliouKh  n»  gnee  a  lomewhat  different 
urangement  of  It. 

*  It  appean  to  na  that  Briggi  ii  In  ganenl  Inclined  to  dmw 
too  lightly  the  bonndariei  «  poetical  fonn,  contuiing,  as  be 
doea,  rhetorical  and  metrical  forms.  This  remark  applle*  alio 
▼erjrapeciailTtomiiqrllTpaaageitowhiohbaKlTn  ametrical 
arrangement 


a  mistaken  exegens,  found  their  way  into  the  Cano* 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  the  book  which  b  called 
in  Hebrew  onVo  i^  and,  in  Englisli,  Canticles  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  Though  these  songs  are  of  lata 
origin,  yet  they  will  have  preserved,  as  genuine 
folk-songs,  the  quali^  of  early  times  with  essential 
fidelity.*  A  contrafaetumi  of  the  wedding-song 
of  older  days  is  exhibited  by  the  prophet  Isamh  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Parable  of  the  vineyard  (S"*)- 
— Of  the  limient  for  the  dead  we  possess  only 
contrafaeta,  applied  to  historical  persons  and  per- 
sonifications, nrst  in  the  mouth  of  the  propheto  and 
then  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations  (ens.  1-4).  See 
fuller  details  on  tliis  point  above,  L  J3  2  d,  p.  6. 
In  the  case  of  lamentations  for  the  dead,  women 
alone  were  the  composers  and  the  performers  (n\])^p9, 
ito;g,  Jer  9"),  who  sought  to  increase  their  collection 
of  dirges  and  handed  down  their  art  by  instruction 
(v.'*).  At  weddings,  on  the  other  hand,  young 
men  and  yonng  women  seem  to  have  contended  for 
tiie  pre-eminence.  $  From  the  ofBcial  lament  we 
ought  certainly  to  distinguish  exceptional  cases 
when  an  accomplished  friend  might  dedicate  a 
eulogy  to  the  dead,  such  as  has  come  down  to  us 
in  David's  fine  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S 
l*"^),  and  in  a  lament  for  Abner  of  which  at  least 
a  few  lines  have  survived  (2  S  S*"-).  Whether  it 
was  the  custom  to  use  songs  to  celebrate  other 
important  events  and  festivals  in  the  family  life, 
such,  for  instance,  as  weaning  (cf.  Gn  21")  and 
circumcision,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

(6)  In  the  Itfe  of  the  community. — That  even  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Israelitish  nnuer  and  nomad 
was  interpenetrated  with  song  we  may  assume 
witiiout  further  question.  Examples  are  thinly 
scattered.  From  the  earliest  times  we  have  the 
So^  of  the  Well  (Nu  21™).§  From  the  life  of  the 
agriculturist  Is  65*  has  "preserved  some  words  of 
a  vintage  bletting.  Harvest  songs,  too,  may  be 
taken  tor  granted,  te^ew  of  the  harvest  feasts 
and  the  proverbial  joy  of  harvest  (Is  9*),  and  per- 
haps the  feast  of  sheep-shearing  (1  S  25^-,  2  S 
ISar.)  had  also  its  special  songs.  If  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  difficult  text  Jg  6"  is  correct,  the 
rehearsal  of  songs  is  presupposed  even  there  as 
part  of  the  shepherd's  uf  e.  People  did  not  like  to 
be  made  '  the  subject  of  verse '  (^1*9,  cf.  Is  14',  Mio 
2«,  Hab  2»)  or  'of  music '  (nj'J},  cf.  La  3",  Job  30», 
Ps69'*).  Hence  the  'taunt-song'  must  have  been 
much  in  vogue.  Even  for  early  times  its  use  is 
not  to  be  denied,  while  for  a  later  period  a  short 
specimen  of  quite  a  unique  kind  has  been  preserved 
in  the  song  upon  the  forgotten  courtezan.  Is  23", 
which  sounds  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  category  of 
drinking-songs  mentioned  inPs  69", but  presupposed 
also  in  Am  6*  and  2  S  19*.  At  least  no  banquet 
proper  (n^,  aviartator)  can  well  have  been  with- 
out music,  including  songs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  indeed,  that  on  such  occasions  only  pro- 
nounced drinking-songs  were  sung;  rather  will 
the  want  have  frequently  been  met  in  early  times 
by  national  songs.  A  special  class  of  composers 
and  singers,  whose  services  were  called  into  requisi- 
tion on  such  occasions,  is  named  in  Nu21*'  (d<V^). 
By  this  Hebrew  name  we  are  to  understand  a 
guild  of  'travelling  singers,'  rhapsodists  such  as 
nourished  in  ancient  Greece  and  on  German  soil, 
who. not  only  had  a  rich  repository  of  national 
saga  and  heroic  poems,  but  also  treated  their 

*  Of.  Bndde, '  Das  Hohelled'  In  Kvntr  Bdcomm. 

t  This  la  the  name  applied  to  the  church  aongs  of  the  cloet 
of  the  Middle  Agei,  which  were  compoeed  In  imitaUoa  of  tbt 
meaaure,  melody,  and  worda  of  familiar  aecular  songs. 

t  Of.  tne  description,  tor  modem  Syria,  by  Wetatein  (Ztsekr. 
/.  StAneL,  187S,  p.  2S7  O.X 

}  For  erldenoe  that  tiua  Is  not  a  property  historical  poem, 
but  a  song  such  as  it  was  customary  to  slag  at  the  diaixiTaiy 
of  new  sprim;a  In  the  desert,  aa  well  as  tor  an  attempt  t« 
restore  lu  or&inal  form,  see  Bndde  In  Ths  Weit  World,  IBM 
p.  lS6ft. 
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sadience  to  songs  of  a  more  or  less  wanton  or 
frivolous  character.  At  the  royal  court  'singing 
men  and  singing  women'  are  taken  for  granted 
as  part  of  the  regular  personnel  (2S  19^).  To 
the  cat^ory  under  oonsiderataon  belongs  also 
the  single  certain  ancient  trace  of  gnomic  poetry 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  namely  Samson  s 
riddle  (Jg  14"*),  along  with  its  solution,  and 
Samson  s  reply  in  t.'*.  Such  displays  of  wit  may 
have  been  much  in  vogue  as  'social  games'  at 
merrymakings.  That,  fUong  with  these,  proverbs 
and  wise  saws  also  had  wide  corrency  among  the 
people  we  may  take  for  granted.  No  doubt  the 
collection  of  tbese  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  dates 
from  later  times,  bnt  all  the  same  this  may  em- 
body very  ancient  material,  altered  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  oracle,  which  under  the  title  of 
•  the  last  words  of  David '  interrupts  the  context  in 
SS  23'-",  must  have  a  late  date  assigned  to  it : 
the  saying  of  Jahweh  about  Moses  m  Nu  12*-' 
appeara  tomive  been  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
wnter.  Another  example  of  the  same  species  is 
fonnd  in  the  words  of  Samuel  in  1  S  IC*"-  It  must 
be  added  that  all  three  of  the  last  cited  passages 
tend  to  pass  over  into  the  following  divisions — the 
religions,  the  national,  and  the  prophetical. 

(c)  In  the  religwnu  life. — In  the  first  place  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  theanoient^>ne«</y  oroe^s, 
where  it  did  not  simply,  by  the  oastmg  of  the  lot, 
give  the  answer  '  yes '  or  '  no '  to  the  question  put, 
was  oouohed  in  verse.  A  dassicar  example  is 
fnmbhed  by  Gn  25",  an  oracle,  indeed,  which 
belongs  at  the  same  time  to  our  next  division. 
Likewise  for  the  cultua  proper  we  have  examples 
that  are  both  ancient  and  certain.  These  are,  in 
tlie  Sast  place,  the  Aaronie  btesiinq  (Na  e**"**),  then 
the  formula  pronounced  at  the  taking  np  and  the 
tetting  doum  of  the  ark  of  J*  (Nu  lO""').*  and 
finidly  Solomon'a  words  in  dedicatina  the  temple 
( 1 K  S'*'-),  which  must  be  snpplementea  and  restored 
1  after  the  LXX  (8").  How  far  the  religious  service, 
i.e.  in  particular  the  sacrificial  actions,  was  even 
in  ancient  times  embellished  by  special  songs, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  All  that  have  come 
down  to  us  emanate  exclusively  from  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  post-exilic  times,  as  for  at  least  as 
the  form  in  which  they  now  lie  before  us  is  con- 
cerned. But  as  surely  as  the  religious  gatherings 
were  joyous  feasts  (Dt  IZ"-  with  equal  cer- 
tainty may  we  conclude  that  even  in  early  times 
music  and  poetry  mnst  have  assumed  their  rOle  at 
these,  whenever  any  sanctuary  obtained  a  name 
and  a  brilliant  equipment,  and  considerable  bodies 
of  worshippers  came  together. 

{d)  In  the  national  life. — ^Here  we  may  distin- 
guish the  state  of  rest  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
activity,  i.e.  war,  on  the  other.  To  the  first 
category  belong  the  extremely  numerous  eulogistic 
and  denutidatory  eajfings  in  which  a  people  cele- 
brates its  own  qualities  and  its  superiority  to  other 
peoples;  or  separate  divisions  or  groups  of  a 
people  may  express  their  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. This  species  of  poetry  is  extraordinarily 
widespread  and  everywhere  highly  developea, 
but  most  of  all  amongst  Israeli  relations,  the 
ancient  Arabs.  It  may  exhibit  all  degrees,  from 
empty  unmeaning  braggadocio  up  to  the  finest  and 
loftiest  poetical  utterance.  In  the  OT  it  begins  with 
the  boastful  song  of  Lamech  (Gn  which  occurs 
in  the  primitive  genealogical  table  inherited  from 
the  Kenites  (pp),  and  Lb  a  genuine  type  of  the 
original  form  of  this  species  as  found  in  the  mouth 
of  a  small  tribe.  Then  come  the  sayings  of  Noah 
(Gn  9"^),  in  which  Israel  (a^)  mamtuns  its 
prestige  over  a@Jnst  the  wealthy  Phcenician  (w) 
and  the  slave  Canaan  (IP»).  Here  for  the  first 
•  Ot.  farther,  Seta  du  dMtaM  Otawrtod*  (MaUaUtUs,  iiL 


time  this  species  clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
'  blessing,'  m  which,  suitably  to  the  quality  of  our 
sources,  which  look  at  everything  from  the  re- 
ligious view-point,  it  meets  us  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  instances.  The  characteristic  of  his 
half-brother  Ishmael  is  defined  by  Israel  in  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jahweh  in  Gn  16"^ 
which  can  hardly  have  retained  their  original 
form.  So  Israel  states  his  relation  to  his  twin 
brother  Edom  in  the  oracle  of  Gn  25",  and  separ- 
a<^y  for  each  in  the  double  blessing  of  27'''''  and 
v.*"-,  very  much,  of  course,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
brother.  The  more  extensive  orades  of  Balaam 
(Nu  23'-«'->««  24**  "»■"),  which  show  indications 
that  they  have  undergone  several  expansions, 
make  glorious  promises  to  Israel,  in  contrast  to 
Moab,  and  even,  further,  to  other  nations.  But 
this  species  shows  its  finest  development  in  the 
two  poems  in  which  each  of  the  trib^  of  Israel  has 
its  dignity  and  its  special  quality  assigned  to  it  in 
relation  to  the  other  tribes,  namely  the  Blessing 
^  Jacob  (Gn  49)  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt33). 
It  is  by  no  accident  that  these  two  oracles  have 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  these  two  particular 
men,  for  Jacob  is  the  fleshly  and  Moses  the 
spiritual  father  of  Israel,  and  tney  alone  can  pass 
judgment  upon  all  their  sons.  The  Blessing  of 
Moses  presupposes  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  and  on  the 
basis  01  the  altered  relations  brought  about  by  time 
(perhaps  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th  cent.)  gives  it 
a  new  form.  Thus,  then,  from  the  two  sources, 
J  and  E,  the  older  and  the  younger  compositions 
are  taken  over.  The  older,  toe  Blessing  of  Jacob, 
may  have  been  compiled  from  separate  sayings 
tiiat  were  current  about  the  difierent  tribes.  The 
self-oonscionsnees  of  the  tribe  in  which  the  finished 
poem  took  its  rise,  namely  Judah,  at  last  gave  the 
general  tone  to  tiie  whole.  Numerous  sayings  of 
the  same  kind,  characterizing  towns  and  hamlets, 
meadows,  and  clans,  must  have  been  current.  A 
reUo  of  these  has  survived  in  the  now  sorely  muti- 
lated saying  about  the  city  of  Abel-beth-maacah, 
2S  20^. 

The  piindpal  specimen  of  the  real  historical 
folk-song  Is  the  fine  Song  of  Deborah,  Jg  6.  This 
attaches  itself  closely,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
preceding  species,  being  as  it  is  a  poem  in  which 
praise  and  blame  are  distributed,  from  v.^  on- 
wards. First  of  all,  praise  is  given  to  Deborah, 
wlio  by  her  recruiting-song  has  called  to  the 
battle,  and  then  to  Barak  as  the  commander  (v.**). 
This  is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  tribes 
who  put  in  an  appearance  (w. •*•"•»),  with  censure 
and  ridicule  of  those  who  kept  at  a  distance 
(w.  "">"").  Next  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  valour  of 
the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (v."),  the  city 
of  Meroz  is  cursed  (v."),  while  to  the  Kenite 
woman  Jad  is  awarded  the  palm  for  the  greatest 
deed  of  personal  heroism  (v.*"-)-  We  have  here, 
at  least  from  v.*  onwards,  the  primitive  mode  of  a 
song  that  grew  up  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  We  are  directly  reminded  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rewards  of  victory  after  the  battles  of 
Plattea  and  Mykale.  Of  other  war-songs  we 
possess  only  fragments  (Nu  21'"'"-*,  Jos  10^) 
or  very  brief  extracts  compressed  into  a  single 
verse,  such  as  the  Song  at  the  Passage  of  the  Med 
Sea  (Ex  16"),  and  that  which  was  sung  m  honour 
of  Saul  and  David  when  they  defeatea  the  Philis- 
tines (1  S  18"-).  Similarly,  the  substance  of  a  song 
of  triumph  over  Samson  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Philistines  in  Jg  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

clear  that  the  Sorig  contained  in  Ex  IS'-"  is  a  late 
composition  in  Psalm  style,  expanded  from  the 
short  v.*>  and  really  meant  to  take  the  place  of 
this ;  and  in  like  manner  Davids  triumphal  song 
in2S22=Psl8isa  late  insertion. 

As  a  feature  of  the  real  life  of  ancient  times  it  ia 
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to  be  noted  that  in  Ex  15'>  as  well  as  in  1 S  18'<-  it 
is  the  women,  or  rather  the  maidens,  who  meet 
the  returning  warriors  with  songs,  and  the  same 
custom  is  presupposed  in  Jg  ll'*,  in  the  story  of 
Jephthah.  Among  the  AraM  at  the  present  day  a 
victory  is  still  followed  by  a  sword-dance,  pei- 
formed  by  a  maiden  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
song. 

It  is  an  extremely  important  circumstance  that 
Nn  21",  according  to  the  note  wherewith  it  is 
introduced,  is  derived  from  .-nn'  nionVo  isc,  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jahweh,  of  the  wars  of  Israel, 
which,  as  snch,  are  the  wars  of  Israel's  God  (cf.  I S 
25^).  We  have  thus  to  do  here  with  a  collection 
of  ancient  war-songs  which  already  lay  before  the 
ancient  historian  as  a  sonrce,  and  thus  to  a  cer- 
tainty mark  the  beginning  of  writing  amongst  the 
Hebrews.  Side  by  side  with  this  source  we  read 
in  Jos  10'"'  of  a  -RS"n  w  or  Book  of  the  Upright, 
from  which  v."""*  is  aiud  to  be  cited.  From  it, 
according  to  2  8  1",  is  cited  also  DaviePs  lament 
for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  no  less  than  Solomon's 
words  in  dedicating  the  Temple,  according  to  the 
LXX  of  1  K  8",  where  A-  /St/SXifi  rnt  4irit=i^  "lyf?, 
and  the  last  Heb.  word  is  doubtless  corrupted  from 
if'.'n.  Here,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  an  ancient 
song-book,  which  contained  more  than  war-songs, 
and  whose  composition,  or  at  least  completion, 
must  be  brought  down  as  far  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon. We  have  no  room  to  complain  that  more 
of  the  contents  of  these  two  books  have  not  oome 
down  to  us,  when  we  consider  that  Charlemagne's 
collection  of  Old  German  songs  has  been  com- 
pletely lost. 

2.  The  Poetry  of  the  Prophets.— tYialb  the  pro- 
phets availed  themselves  of  poetical  composition  is 
self-evident  from  the  first.  For  their  utterances 
were  intended  for  publicity,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
more  and  more  for  being  treasured  in  the  memory, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  prophetic  movement 
grew  out  of  the  popular  soil,  which  was  com- 
pletely saturated  with  poetry.*  The  prophets 
have  accordingly  not  snffered  to  escape  their 
notice  any  of  the  manifold  forms  of  poetry  that 
unfolded  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  great  variety  of 
entrances  upon  the  scene  made  by  the  writing 
prophets  of  whose  literary  activity  more  extensive 
remains  have  come  down  to  ns,  we  must,  even  in 
the  matter  of  poetical  form,  distinguish  a  number 
of  possibilities  which  show  a  marked  divergence 
from  one  another. 

(a)  The  prophet  may  adopt  the  poetical  forms 
current  in  other  social  circles,  and  come  forward 
himself  as  a  poet,  thus  playing  a  strange  part,  as 
in  the  extremely  fre(^uent  prophetical  laments  (cf. 
above,  i.  B,  A),  or  the  isolated  marriage-song.  Is  5"- 
(cf.  above,  ii.  B,  a).  But,  even  apart  from  these 
special  cases,  later  prophecy  has  a  special  fondness 
for  interrupting  a  prophetical  address  by  songs, 
whether  tlie.se  are  sung  by  the  prophet  himself,  as 
happens  with  special  frequency  in  JDentero-Isaiah, 
or  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  other  persons,  as 
happens  repeatedly  in  Is  24-27,  and  as  has  been 
done  by  a  redactor  in  Is  12.  In  all  these  instances 
the  language  necessarily  follows  the  laws  of  strictly 
poeticju  composition,  l>ecause  it  attaches  itself  to 
hxud  forms  taken  as  a  model. 

(6)  The  prophet  may  communicate  Divine  oracles, 
which  he  has  himself  received.  Here  again  strict, 
measured  form  is  natural. 

(e)  The  prophet  may  speak  in  his  own  name, 
taking  for  his  basis,  and  expanding,  Divine  oracles. 
Betwixt  these  last  two  possibilities  the  great  mass 
of  prophetical  passages  continually  oscillates ;  and 

*  Of.,  tor  the  origin  of  euUer  and  later  prophecv,  the  present 
writer's  American  I«otures,  Th*  SiVgim  <if  Iwrailto  (As  iExfls, 
New  York  and  London,  Putnam,  1889,  Lact  UL  and  iv. 


transition  cases  occur,  in  which  it  is  imposiibls 

to  draw  the  boimdaries  sharply. 

(d)  The  prophet  may  himself  tell  of  his  entrance 
upon  olhce  and  what  happened  in  connexion  with 
it,  such  as  the  conversations  he  held.  "To  this 
category  l)elong,  for  instance,  the  accounts  of 
visions  such  as  we  have  in  Am  7ff.,  the  appear- 
ances beheld  by  an  Ezekiel  or  a  Zechariah,  etc., 
but  no  less  the  experiences  of  Hosea  (chs.  1-3),  not 
to  speak  of  the  little  Book  of  Isaiah,  whose  kernel 
is  the  story  of  the  prophet's  meeting  with  king 
Ahaz  (C'-O"),  and  some  tlungs  relateaof  Jeremiah 
(e.g. 

(«)  Another  author  may  tell  about  the  prophet  in 
such  a  way  that  the  latter  becomes  the  hero  of  the 
story.  In  such  instances  it  is  relatively  indifferent 
if  occasionally  it  is  the  prophet  who  speaks  of  him- 
self in  the  thudperson,  out  this  is  scarcely  a  likely 
contingency.  lx>thi8lastcategory  belong  Am?^*^, 
Is  20,  and  in  a  much  less  degree  chs.  36-39,  but, 
above  all,  large  sections  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
particularly  n'om  ch.  26  onwards.  If  these  last- 
named  sections  at  last  expand  into  a  life  of  Jere- 
miah, nay,  into  a  history  of  his  times,  if  Is  36-39 
was  mainly  taken  from  a  popular  work  of  history 
and  appended  to  the  older  Book  of  Isaiah,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  now  reached  the  sphere  of 
prose  pure  and  simple.  But  even  in  these  sections 
there  are  prophetical  discourses  which  by  a  stretch 
may  be  said  to  lead  us  back  to  the  realm  of  poetry. 

Besides,  personal  endowments  must  be  taken 
into  account.  One  might  have  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  a  call  to  the  prophetic  office  and  yet  be  no 
bom  poet.  Then  it  might  happen  that  at  one 
time  the  prophet  would  put  on  the  unwonted  poetic 
harness  and  go  earnestly  to  work  for  a  while,  only 
to  relapse  presently  into  heedlessness,  while  at 
another  time  he  would  disdain  to  use  it  at  all  and 
would  employ  prose.  Something  of  this  kind  may 
be  observed,  lor  instance,  in  Ezekiel. 

Under  snch  conditions  the  literary  form  in  the 
prophetic  writings  continually  vacillates  to  and  fro, 
and  we  meet  abo  with  transition  forms  betwixt 
prose  and  poetry,  which  it  is  difficult  to  class  with 
certainty.  The  possibility  of  a  careless  treatment 
of  poetical  rules,  giving  nse  to  an  imperfect  type 
or  mixed  species  of  discourse,  is  open  to  Hebrew  as 
well  as  to  any  other  language,  nay,  it  lies  nearer 
to  hand  in  it  than  in  many  other  languages.  The 
stichic  structure  only  needs  to  be  negleett'd  for  the 
discourse  to  flow  on  with  tolerable  freedom  from 
restraint,  while  the  parallelism  is  retained  as  far 
as  possible  and  by  its  peculiar  undulating  progress 
always  makes  itself  felt.  Grimme  (ZDMG,  1897, 
p.  683  f.)  is  wrong,  then,  when  he  rejects  in  toto 
the  idea  of  a  '  rhythmic  prose ' ;  the  dilemma  by 
which  he  attempt^  a  redvctio  ad  absurdam  of  it 
is  not  cogent  for  those  who  do  not  accept  his 
system.  His  argument  fails  in  particular  to  do 
justice  to  the  iMirallelism  of  the  tliought.  For 
an  analogy  to  the  above-named  mixed  species,  we 
may  compare  our  own  doggerel  verse  or  rhymed 
prose. 

For  the  prophetical  books,  then,  a  sliding  scale 
must  be  adopted,  with  many  indefinable  transi- 
tions. The  poetical  form  will  be  most  strictly 
observed  in  the  cases  described  above  under  (n) 
and,  a  little  less,  (6) ;  the  prophet  himself  will  move 
with  more  freedom  in  those  included  under  (c) ;  the 
instance  cited  under  {d)  will  give  ample  scope  for 
the  intermixture  of  prose  ;  finally,  in  the  last  case 
prose  will  be  the  form  started  with,  which  will  only 
occasionally  make  way  for  poetry.  Details  would 
be  out  of  place  here. 

3.  Artistic  Poetry. — To  this  category  belong  in  a 
certain  sense  the  whole  of  the  poetical  books,  for 
these  were  all  either  composed  or  collected  in  full 
view  and  with  clear  consciousness  of  their  artistie 
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form.  This  took  place,  without  exception,  in  later 
po8t-exilic  times.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  which  liad  not  its  roots  in  the 
ancient  folk-poetrv.  Along  with  lyric  poetry,  the 
Loionie  and  the  Wisdom  literature  occupy  the 
forefront  in  this  arena. 

in)  Lyric  Poetry.-^l)  The  Song  of  Songs.— This 
belongs,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (p.  10),  wholly 
to  the  realm  of  folk -poetry.  It  is  a  collection 
of  popular  wedding  -  songs,  belonging  to  a  late 
period.  But  it  owed  its  retention  in  the  Canon 
simply  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  taken 
to  be  an  extremely  ingenious  allegorical  poem 
with  a  religious  meaning,  and  that  its  author 
was  assumed  to  be  Solomon.  It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible sui^gestion  that,  because  of  this  conception, 
the  book  underwent  here  and  there  editorial  re- 
vision.*  See,  further,  art.  SoNO  OF  SONOS. 

(2,  The  Book  of  Lamentations. — Here,  .truly, 
poetry  as  an  art  rules,  till  artificiality  is  reached  in 
the  alphabetic  arrangement.  But  this  art  is  based 
on  the  employment  by  the  prophets  of  the  popular 
lament  for  tne  dead,  and  is  an  imitation  of  tlie 
latter.  A  higher  degree  of  art  than  that  found 
in  chs.  1.  2.  4  is  present  in  ch.  3,  which  is  meant 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  central  peak  between  the  other 
chapters ;  ch.  5,  again,  is  popular,  and  alien  in 
subject  and  form  from  the  rest.?  See,  further,  art. 
Lamentations. 

(3)  The  Psalms. — In  this  collection  we  have  to 
recognize  the  Temple  hymn-book  of  the  post-exilio 
commanity,  the  religious  lyric  with  artistic  de- 
velopment. Only  in  a  single  instance  has  a  secular 
song  strayed  into  this  company,  namely  Ps  45, 
also  a  wedding-song,  but  one  of  quite  an  artificial 
character.  More  frequent  is  gnoiuic  poetry, 
although  with  a  decidedly  religious  application ; 
cf.  e.g.  Ps  1.  But  even  here  the  popular  basis  is 
not  wanting.  In  its  purest  form  this  meets  us  in 
the  collection  known  as  the  PUgrim  Songs,  Pss 
120-137.  Psalms  outside  the  collection  proper  are 
found  in  Hab  3,  which  exhibits  the  same  kind  of 
titles  and  technical  terms  as  meet  us  in  the  Psalms ; 
in  2  S  22  =  Ps  18;  in  1  S  2'-"  wrongly  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Hannah  ;  further,  suitable  to  the  situa- 
tion are  Ex  15'"*"  (cf.  above) ;  the  Song  of  Moses, 
Dt  32 ;  Is  12.  Perhaps  also  Nah  1  was  originally 
an  alphabetical  psalm  (see  art.  Nahuu  for  a  de- 
fence of  this  view).  In  the  so-called  Ptalmt  of 
Solomon  (which  see)  there  has  come  down  to  us, 
although  only  in  the  Greek  language,  another 
imall  collection  of  psalms  from  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
The  title  'Psalms  of  Solomon'  expresses  nothing 
more  than  that  they  are  secondary,  as  compared 
with  the  canonical  Psalms,  which  as  a  .whole  are 
attributed  by  tradition  to  David. 

On  the  titles  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  see 
art.  Psalms,  p.  153  S 

(1)  The  Wttdoi»  Literature.— {1)  The  Book  of 
Proverbs  unites  in  itself  gnomic  poetry  of  the  most 
diverse  kinds  and  with  the  most  varying  degrees  of 
development.  The  basis  and  the  kernel  (chs.  10- 
22",  also  chs.  25-29)  are  supplied  by  the  two-line 
mdthal,  which  in  form  and  contents  is  certainly 
the  oldest  stmctnre  of  this  species,  and  in  its 
origin  is  distinctly  popular.  To  this  were  appended, 
towards  the  end,  more  elaborate  species,  apoph- 
thegms expressed  at  greater  length,  enigmatical 
and  numerical  sayings,  and  finally  (31'<''^')  an 
alphabetical  eulogy  of  the  virtuous  woman.  At 
the  l  eginning  of  the  book  (chs.  1-0)  we  have  a 
connected  series  of  pcedagogical  -  philosophical 
didactic  discourses,  in  which  Wisdom  and  Folly 
personified  are  introduced.    For  details  see  art. 

PBO  VERBS. 

(2)  Th«  Book  of  Job  is  based  upon  a  popular 

*  OL  Uw  present  writer's  Camm.,  p.  sst, 
t  OL  KmurBdecmm. 


story,  and  gives  to  the  problem  raised  in  this  a 
new  turn  which  it  carries  artistically  through  the 
conversations  of  chs.  3-42".  The  form  adojited  is 
essentially  tlie  same  as  is  found  in  Pr  1-9,  but  the 
poet  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  this  a  lyric  inovi> 
ment  throughout,  and  has  even  cast  the  diftierent 
speakers  in  so  plastic  a  mould  and  kept  them  so 
well  apart  as  to  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a 
dramatic  performance  (cf.  above,  p  9).  Beyond 
any  doubt,  the  Book  of  Job  is  the  highest  protluct 
of  the  poet's  art  to  be  found  in  the  OT.  It  brings 
to  a  focus,  as  it  were,  all  that  Heb.  poetry  could 
contribute,  and  stands  out  as  one  of  the  noblest 
poetical  compositions  of  any  age,  or  any  people. 
See,  further,  art.  Job. 

(3)  Qoheleth. — This  book  takes  its  place  as  a 
counterpart  to  Pr  1-9,  as  a  philosophical  didactic 
poem,  but  has  an  essentially  ditt'erent  point  of 
view.  Belonging  to  a  very  late  period,  it  does  not 
stand  high  poetically ;  both  language  nnd  verse- 
structure  leave  much  to  be  desired.  See,  further, 
Ecclesiastes. 

(4)  To  the  same  species  belongs  the  Book  of 
Sirach.  This  is  probably  older  than  Qoheleth, 
it  stands  higher  as  re^rds  language  and  form  ; 
from  the  religions  standpoint  it  is  more  valuable, 
if  less  original  in  its  views.  It  concerns  us  here 
because  recently  a  considerable  part  of  its  contents 
has  been  recovered  in  the  original  Hebrew  (see 
Sirach).  With  this  book  we  may  bring  our  survey 
to  a  close.  K  Budde. 

POISON  (.190  hemdh,  5  times,  Dt  32«-»  Job  6«, 
Ps  68*  140»;  B>rfn  rffsh,  in  Job  20";  LXX  BviiIh 
except  in  Ps  140*,  where  it  is  lit  as  in  NT  ;  Vulg. 
indignatio  Job  6*,  eaptU  Job  20",  furor  Dt  32", 
Ps  58*,  venerium  Dt  32",  Ps  140»,  Ro  3",  Ja  3»).— 
The  commonest  signification  of  hemdh  is  fury  oi 
the  heat  of  anger,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  over 
100  times  in  the  OT.  In  some  of  these  passages 
the  ideas  of  anger  and  of  poison  are  united,  as  in 
Is  51"**',  where  the  cup  of  God's  wrath  is  spoken 
of ;  see  also  Job  21",  Jer  25",  etc.  Luther  trans- 
lates 'fervent  lips'  of  Pr  26»'  by  gif tiger  Mund. 
The  Greek  word  tviiin  likewise  primarily  means 
that  part  of  human  nature  which  is  affected  with 
passion  or  anger.  The  Hebrew  idea  is  therefore 
that  poison  is  a  substance  which  causes  fatal  heat 
and  irritation,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  in  the 
OT  the  material  referred  to  is  the  venom  of  ser- 
pents or  scorpions ;  see  Dt  32^",  Job  6*  20",  Ps 
58*  140*,  and  m  the  NT  Ro  3». 

Six  species  of  poisonous  snakes  occur  in  Pales- 
tine, Vipera  Euphralica,  V.  Ammodytes,  Dahoia 
xanthina,  Echis  arenicola,  Nnja  Haje,  the  hooded 
cobra  common  in  the  southern  border  countries, 
but  not  often  found  in  the  cultivated  tracts ; 
and  Cerastes  Hasselguistii,  the  homed  viper,  very 
common,  and  often  found  lurking  in  hollows  of 
the  ground.  Tristram  has  seen  it  in  the  imprints 
made  on  soft  ground  by  camels.  The  Israelites 
were  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of 
poisonous  wounds  inflicted  by  these,  as  well  as  by 
the  scarcely  less  dreaded  centipedes  and  scorpions. 
In  Egypt  poison  was  likewise  chieHy  associated 
with  serpent  bites.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
(a  149,  1.  27  ff.)  the  poison  of  the  serpent  Rtwk 
is  called  shmnt,  which  comes  from  a  root  which 
also  means  to  be  hot,  or  to  produce  fever. 

The  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries  had, 
like  most  races  of  savage  or  semi-civilized  man, 
learned  to  utilize  this  poison  to  render  tlieir  darts 
and  arrows  more  destructive.  This  was  an  ancient 
practice  (cf.  Odyssey,  L  261 ;  Soph.  Trachinict, 
574),  and  it  is  referred  to  in  Job  6*.  This  usage 
has  shown  itself  in  the  change  of  meaning  in  the 
word  Tofijcii,  possibly  also  in  that  of  I6t,  although 
it  is  now  generally  held  that  in  its  Homeric  sens* 
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M  aa  arrow  it  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit 
ithut,  while  in  its  Sopbodean  sense  as  a  poison, 
•«tro  ^(ot  ix9p8.s  ix^Sfrp  U»,'  it  is  related  to  the 
Sanskrit  vmAcu. 

The  poison  of  insect  bites  is  mentioned  directly 
in  Wis  16*  and  implicitly  in  other  passages.  The 
word  rffsh  occurs  II  times,  but  is  nsaally  trans- 
lated 'gall'  ('venom'  in  Dt  3i2",  'poison' in  Job 
20**, '  hemlock '  in  Hob  10*).  It  was  most  probably 
a  poisonous  plant,  and  one  which  communicates 
its  bitterness  and  poisonous  properties  to  water 
(Jer  8"  0");  but  in  the  absence  of  more  definite 
information  it  is  not  easily  identified.  Perhaps 
the  poppy  is  the  plant  indicated  (see  Gaix  in  ym. 
iL  104),  but  the  grapea  of  gaU  of  Dt  SS^  an  most 
probably  the  fruit  of  CcUotropii  procera. 

Metaphorically,  the  influence  of  evil  speech  is 
said  to  De  the  aeadly  poison  of  that  nnruly  evil, 
the  tongne,  Ja  3*.  The  forked  tongne  of  the 
snake  was  believed  to  be  the  darter  of  its  venom 
before  the  structure  of  the  poison  fangs  was 
known ;  of.  Job  20^*  '  he  shall  suck  the  poison  of 
asps,  the  VIST's  tongne  shall  slay  him.' 

The  administration  of  poison  internally  for 
suicidal  or  homicidal  purposes  is  not  mentioned 
in  NT  or  OT.  In  2  Mac  lO"  there  is,  however, 
one  instance  ^ven — ^that  of  the  suicide  of  Ptolemy 
Macron.  Poisoning  and  sorcery  were,  aa  they  still 
ate  in  savage  and  semi-savage  countrieik  cuoeely 
connected  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  NT.  Sor- 
cerers are  called  ^ap/taxol,  as  in  LXX  Ex  7"  0"  22" 
and  eight  other  passages,  as  well  as  in  Rev  21' 
22>*;  and  soroeiy  u  tpapnaxla  in  Gal  0**.  Sorcery 
in  uie  OT  is,  however,  more  directly  connected 
with  incantation,  as  implied  by  its  root  fift.  See 
Maoio,  vol.  iiL  p.  2X0.  Josephus  {Ant.  xvn.  iv.  1), 
in  describing  the  death  of  Fheroraa,  says  ^at  the 
,  Arabian  women  were  skilful  in  compounding 
poisons ;  but  the  art  of  poisoning  was  in  ancient 
timee  much  more  oommomy  employed  among  Indo- 
European  than  among  Semitic  peoples. 

In  the  appendix  to  St.  Mark  s  Gospel  (16")  one 
of  the  promises  made  to  'those  that  believe,'  is 
that  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  {Sopitri/tdr  n), 
it  shall  not  hurt  them — a  promise  which,  accord- 
ing to  Papias  (op.  Eus.  HE  liL  39),  was  fulfilled  in 
the  ease  of  Joseph  Barsabbas. 

The  word  'poison'  in  English  is  borrowed  ham 
the  French  poison,  which  originally  meant  a  potion 
or  remedy.  In  the  Soman  dt  la  £o$$,  L  8048,  it  is 
thnsaaea— 

*  Ow  (6  Mil  par  qnal  potsw 
Td  MiM  tnt  4  guiion ' ; 


but  from  the  ISth  cent,  it  has  been  used  in  EngUsh 
in  the  sense  of  a  deadly  drug.  See  the  passage 
in  Langtoft's  ChromeU,  where  he  describes  the 
administration  of  'puson'  to  Ambrosins.  This, 
though  written  in  a  sort  of  French,  is  the  work 
of  an  Englishman ;  see  also  Britton,  ed.  Nichols, 
L  34,  where  the  word  is  spelled  'poywnn.' 

For  notes  on  the  history  of  poisons  in  aseient 
timee  see  Schulxe,  Ditt.  titt&n$  toxieologiam  vetomm 
plantat  venenata*  dt$eribmttm  veterwu*  eognitat. 
Hate,  1788.  A.  Maoalisteb. 

POLE.— The  brasen  serpent  was  displayed  upon 
a  pole  (Nn  21*-*  AV,  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word  <pole'  in  the  Bible).  The  Heb.  is  o)  (LXX 
niiutai),  which  appMTs  to  mean  primarily  '  a  flag- 
staff,' and  is  osed  in  a  transferred  sense  for  the 


banner  itself, 
art  Bannbb. 


BY  tr.  <itaBdaid.'  See,  further. 


POLL^The  poll  (of  Tent  oririn,  Scotch  jtoio)  is 
the  head,  especially  its  rounded  oack  part  Thus 
Shaks.  Samlet,  iv.  v.  10ft— 'All  flaxen  was  his 
po  U ' ;  and  Bacon,  Eetaj/t,  p.  122, '  Not  the  hundred 


poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet.'  The  word  is  thence 
used  in  very  early  English  for  the  person,  as  Piers 
Plowman,  B.  xi.  67,  'Pol  bi  por= individually. 
A  poll-tax  is  a  tax  on  each  person,  and  a  poll  ot 
polling  is  a  census  or  record  of  persona.  The 
subst  is  used  in  AV  only  in  the  phratse  '  by  the 

r)U'  (Nn  3")  or  'by  their  polls'  (Nu 
Ch  23»-»«).   Of.  Shaks.  Corwl.  m.  UL  9— 
'  Have  Toa  a  oatalogus 
Ot  an  tha  voices  that  we  have  prooand 
Set  down  by  the  poll  V 

The  Heb.  word  is  always  n^i^j  gvlgoleth,  which  in 
the  places  where  it  is  rendered  '  poU '  as  well  as  in 
Ex  16"  ( AV  •  for  every  man,'  AVm  '  by  the  poll  or 
head,'  RV  'a  head')  and  SS"  (AV  'A  bekah  for 
every  man,'  AVm  'a  poU,'  RV  'a  head')  means 
the  nead  or  the  person  in  counting,  taxing,  etc, 
but  elsewhere  means  the  head  as  severed  from  the 
body  (2  K  0",  1  Ch  10">),  or  the  skuU  as  broken 
with  a  stone  (Jg  0").  The  idea  in  the  Heb.  word 
as  in  the  Eng.  is  roundnes*.' 

To  'poll  the  head'  is  to  make  it  look  more 
rounded  by  cutting  off  the  hair.  The  expression 
occurs  in  2  S  14"'^  (Heb.  fn^}]  in  Piel,  usually  tr. 
'to  shave')  and  Ezk  44^  (Heb.  oc;,  its  only  occur- 
rence) ;  and  '  to  poll '  by  itself  in  Mic  1'*  '  Make 
thee  bald  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  children ' 
(Heb.  T]},  usually  to  'shear').  Cf.  Wyclifs  (1388) 
tr.  of  Job  I*°  'Thanne  Joob  roos,  and  to-rente  his 
dothis,  and  with  pollid  heed  he  felde  doun  on  the 
erthe ';  and  I  Co  II*  (1380),  '  Forsoth  ech  womman 

Sreiynge,  or  prophesyinge,  the  heed  not  hilid, 
efoulith  hir  heed ;  forsoth  it  is  oon,  as  yif  sche 
be  maad  ballid,  imUk/,  or  clippid.' 

In  Jer  O"  2ff»  49»»  RV  changes  '  that  are  in  the 
utmost  comers'  into  'that  have  the  comers  of 
their  hair  polled,'  in  accordance  with  AVm.  See 
Hath,  voL  iL  p.  284*.  J.  Hastinqs. 

POLLUTIOH.— Bee  Pubifioahov. 

POLLUX.— See  DioscUKL 

POLTOIMT.— fiee  MASRUax. 

POLTTHEIBK.— See  God,  and  Idolatbt. 

POHEOHINATE  (|Vn  rimmSn,  jtia,  granatum). 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  tree. 
Its  Arab,  name,  rummdn,  is  plainly  of  the  same 
origin.  Its  botanical  name  ia  Punica  Oranatum, 
L.,  of  the  order  Oranaieas.  It  is  10-15  feet  high, 
with  oblong  lanceolate  decidnoas  leaves,  a  woody- 
leatheiy  top-shaped  calyx,  five  to  seven  scarlet 
petals,  very  numerous  stamens  in  several  rows, 
and  an  ovary  with  two  tiers  of  cells,  three  in  the 
lower  and  five  in  the  upper  tier.  The  fmit  is  apple- 
shaped,  crowned  by  the  lobes  of  the  woody  calyx. 
yeUowuh  or  brownish,  with  a  blush  of  red,  and 
contains  very  numerous  angular  seeds,  surrounded 
by  a  juicy  pulp.  It  grows  wild  in  N.  Syria  and 
possibly  in  Gilead.  The  fmit  is  of  two  varieties, 
the  sweet  and  the  acid.  The  pomegranate  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  ^oran  as  one  of  the 
trees  of  Paradise.  It  is  constantly  aUuded  to  in 
Arab  stories. 

The  Scripture  allusions  to  the  pomegranate  are 
also  frequent.  The  spies  brought  pomegranates 
(Nu  13").  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
(Nu  20*)  lamented  the  pomegranates  of  Egypt, 
along  with  its  figs  and  vines.  Moses,  in  recountmg 
the  good  things  of  Canaan,  did  not  forget  them 
(Dt  8").  Saul  abode  under  a  pomegranate  tree 
(I  S  14').  Solomon  compares  the  temples  of  his 
bride  to  a  piece  of  the  fruit  (Ca  4'),  and  her  whole 
person  to  an  orchard  of  them  (v.").   The  beautiful 

*  Thla  perhapa  explaina  the  name  OoLoonu,  'the  place  ol  • 

iknlV  Mt  27»,  Hk  16B,  Lk  239  (KV),  Jn  19". 
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lower  is  aUnded  to  (6"  7"),  and  the  jaice  or  wine 
M  a  bevBTSge  (8*).  Tlie  withering  or  barrenness 
of  tliia  tree  was  a  sign  of  desolation  (Jl  I'',  Hag 
2>»).  Tlie  fruit  was  embroidered  (Ex  28"),  and 
Molptared  (1  K  7",  etc. ).  It  was  also  sculptured 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Sir  45*.  Numerous  places  were  named  from  this 
tree,  as  Rimmon  (Jos  IS*'),  Gath-rimmon  (21"), 
En-rimmon  (Neh  11").  The  pomegranate  is  as 
extensively  cultivated  and  as  nighly  prized  now 
as  in  ancient  times.  The  beantirally  striped  pink 
and  crystal  grains  are  shelled  out,  and  brought  to 
table  on  plates.  The  acid  sort  is  served  with 
sugar.  Bose-water  is  sometimes  sprinkled  over 
the  grains.  The  juice  of  the  acid  sort  is  sweetened 
as  a  oeverage,  and  also  used  in  salads.  The  rind 
is  used  in  tanning.  It  is  also  a  powerful  anthel- 
mintic, principally  agunst  the  tape-worm.  A 
knife  used  in  cutting  the  rind  turns  black,  as  does 
also  the  section  of  the  rind,  from  the  formation  of 
tannate  of  iron.  6.  K  Post. 

I  dim.  of  ) 


POMMEL  (from  Old  Fr.  o 
Lat.  pomum,  an  apple)  ia  the  tr.  in  2  Ch  4''''^  >*  of 
guUah,  which  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  K 
74<»to.«  u  tr.  'bowl.'  RV  gives  'bowl' m  2  Ch 
also.  The  reference  is  to  the '  bowl-  or  globe-shaped 
portion  of  capitals  of  the  two  pillars  in  the  temple' 
lOxf.  Heb.  Lex.),  so  that  pommel  (which  like  the 
HeL  word  contains  the  idea  of  roundness)  is  not 
unsuitable.  Wycllf  uses  the  word,  not  only  of  the 
round  end  of  the  handle  of  a  sword,  but  of  the 
whole  handle,  Jg  3"  '  the  pomel  (1388  ether  Mite) 
folwide  the  yren  in  the  wound.'  In  Pr  25"  (1388) 
he  uses  it  in  the  orig.  sense  of  an  apple, '  A  goldun 
pomel  (Vulg.  mala  aurea)  in  beddis  of  sUver  is  he 
that  spekith  a  word  in  his  time.' 

J.  HAsnHos. 

POHD.— See  Pool 

POKTIUS  PILATE.— See  Pilatk. 

POmtuS  (IMrm)  was  a  name  used  in  a  vagne 
and  loose  way  to  designate  certain  large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ama  Minor 
adjoining  the  Black  Sea  (which  was  often  called 
by  the  Greeks  '  the  Sea ').  Originally,  the  name 
was  applied  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  Black  Sea 
eoasta ;  and  the  Attic  orators  regularly  use  it  of 
theTanric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  and  the  (Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;  *  and  comparatively  late  writers  also, 
such  as  Tn^us,  Diodorus,  etc.,  sometimes  apply 
the  name  to  those  remote  parts.  Herodotus,  vii. 
95,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  Greeks 
of  Pontus  oontribnting  100  ships  to  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  in  480  B.C,  obviously  meaning  the  south 
Enzine  coasts  in  general ;  and  Xeno^on  in  the 
Anabatit  uses  it  of  the  eastern  puts  of  the  south 
coast  The  tenn,  as  thus  applied,  was  rather  a 
mere  description  than  a  real  name.  It  was  only 
at  a  late  period,  and  through  political  circum- 
stances, that  'Pontus'  began  to  have  a  definite 
sense  as  a  geographical  name. 

L  The  fibst  Kingdom  op  Pontus.— In  the 
eonfusion  that  followed  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  an  adventurer  named  Mithridates 
managed  to  found  a  new  state  beyond  the  Halys 
fai  north-eastern  Asia  Minor,  about  B.c.  302.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  probably  towaxds  the 
•ml  of  B.a  281,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
Ktistes,  '  the  Founder.'  In  later  times  the  vanity 
of  the  dynasty  descended  from  him  invented  the 
■tory  of  a  legendary  kingdom  in  older  times,  ruled 
by  a  Persian  noble  family ;  but  that  older  kingdom 
rests  on  no  historical  basis.  The  kingdom  ruled 
by  the  Mithridatie  dynasty  was,  to  a  great  extent, 

*  Bonociis  ms  th*  tMm  whiob  atterwaida  wu  employed  to 
Menu*  tbon  ngiaas  wImo  Inmed  into  k  Ungdom. 


part  of  the  country  previously  called  Cappadocia :  it 
also  included  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  near  the 
Black  Sea  coasts,  and  part  of  Paphlagonia.  But, 
as  a  political  unity,  it  required  a  name.  Polybiur 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B.a  callM  it '  Cappadocia  towards 
the  Euxine,'  and  Strabo  mentions  that  some  called 
it  'Pontus,'  and  some  'Cappadocia  towards  the 
Pontus. '  *  Such  elaborate  names  could  never  estab- 
lish themselves  in  common  use:  Capjuidocia  was 
fixed  as  the  name  of  the  kingdom  which  included 
the  centre  and  south  of  tne  country  hitherto 
embraced  under  that  title,  and  Pontus  as  the  name 
of  the  northern  kingdom  which  was  ruled  by  the 
Mithridatie  dynasty  for  218  years,  B.O.  281-63. 
The  extent  of  the  name  variea  according  to  the 
varying  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  some- 
times larger  (including  Armenia  Minor,  eto.),  some- 
times smaller. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Pontus  changed  in 
B.C.  64.  It  had  previously  designated  a  kingdom, 
and  that  kingdom  in  that  year  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Romans  then  incorporated  ]>art  of  the  former 
kingdom  in  the  empire,  constituting  it  along  with 
BiTHYNiA  as  the  double  province  Bithytaa  et 
Pontus,  which  continued  to  exist  with  hardly 
altered  limits  for  more  than  three  centuries  nntu 
tlie  reorganization  of  the  provinces  by  Diocletian. 

The  rest  of  the  old  kingdom  ot  Pontus  was 
broken  up  by  Pompey  into  a  number  of  parts, 
which  were  treated  in  diverse  ways ;  several  self- 
governing  cities  were  constituted;  Ck>mana  was 
governed  by  a  priest;  Gazelonitis  and  Pontic 
Armenia  were  bestowed  on  Deiotarus,  the  Galatian 
chief  and  king.  The  rapid  vicissitudes  of  that 
part  of  Pontus  in  the  following  years  cannot  here 
be  followed  up  in  detail.  Phamaces,  son  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  had  been  made  by  Pompey 
king  of  Bosporus,  ruling  over  the  countries  on  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine;  but  he  took 
advantage  of  the  civil  wars  to  reinstate  himself  in 
his  fathw's  realm  of  Pontus,  till  he  was  defeated 
by  Ceesar  in  B.C.  47.  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was 
reconstituted  by  Antony  in  B.C.  39,  and  given  first 
to  Darius,  son  of  Phamaces,  and  afterwards,  in 
B.C.  36,  to  Polemon.f  Polemon  founded  a  dynasty 
of  kin^  who  ruled  over  Pontus  until  A.D.  63. 

ii.  HisTOEy  of  Pontus  in  New  Testament 
Times. — ^The  new  Pontic  dynasty  touched  Chris- 
tian history  in  several  noteworthy  ways;  and  it 
also  was  distinguished  by  coming  into  relationship 
with  the  reigning  emperors,  Caligula  and  stifi 
more  nearly  Claudius.  The  second  wife  of  Pole- 
man  I.  was  Pythodoris,  daughter  of  Antonia  and 
granddaughter  of  Antony  the  Triumvir.  I^^o- 
aoris  reigned  as  queen  of  Pontus  in  her  own  right 
after  her  husband's  death  in  B.a  8  until  some  time 
after  A.D.  21 ;  but  the  history  of  the  kingdom  is 
quite  unknown  in  her  reign,  and  an  interval  seems 
to  have  occurred  at  her  death.  Her  daughter 
Tryphtena  reigned  in  association  with  her  own  son, 
Polemon  II.,  during  part  of  the  reigns  of  (Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  The  one  date  which  is  certain 
is  that  Caligula  t  made  Polemon  ii.  king  of  Pontus 
and  Bosporus  in  A.D.  38.  Previously,  Trypluena 
seems  to  have  lived  for  some  time  in  Cyricus,  and 
she  had  married  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace  (who  died 
in  A.D.  19).  She  perhaps  retired  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Iconium  at  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Her  father,  Polemon  L,  had  at  one 
time  governed  a  kingdom  or  state  in  the  south, 

•  KmntOntu  i  wl^)  tip  BifMim,  Polyb.  T.  tf.  1 ;  4  Wfit 
IlMTti  Kmmiutm,  Strab.  p.  6Si. 
t  Son  o{  Zenon,  Uw  rhetor  ot  Ludlce*  In  tha  l^tm  ndlay, 

■ee  vol.  U.  p.  86. 

t  Caligula's  grandmother,  Antonia,  was  haU-^iiter  ot  Tiy- 
phisna'e  grandmother.  The  flrat  year  of  Ttyptueoa  and  Polemon 
ended  (according  to  the  current  Pontic  year)  in  autumn  SS ;  and 
their  coina  are  known  as  late  as  their  eighteenth  year  (Imhoot- 
Blumer  in  SM.  /.  Xumim.  zs.  p.  268 :  Wrath,  CotaAmM  al 
Brit.  MuM.,PontUM,  p.  47X  A.D.  (4-fi6. 
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cont«ining  Iconinm  and  great  part  of  Cilicia 
Tracheia ;  and  presumably  some  estates  near  the 
uity  may  have  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family.*  The  remarkable  8tx)ry  contained  in  the 
A  eta  Pavli  et  Thecke  mentions  this  queen  Tryphsena 
as  present  at  a  great  imperial  festival  in  Pisidian 
Antioch  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  calls  her 
a  relative  of  the  emperor.  She  could  hardiv  be 
present  at  that  festival  of  the  provincial  cult  of 
the  emperor,  unless  she  -were  resident  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  Galatia  (of  which 
part  Antioch  was  capital),  or,  perhaps,  on  the 
frontier  in  the  Cilician  kingdom,  which  was  given 
to  Polemon  by  Claudius  in  41  (see  below) ;  and  she 
was  a  near  connexion  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
whose  mother  was  Antonia,  hall-sister  of  Try- 
phajna's  grandmother. 

The  residence  of  Trypheena  near  Iconium  nnder 
Claudius  can  only  have  been  temporary,  as  she 
appears  with  the  title  of  queen  on  rontic  coins  in 
the  year  A.D.  54-55,  when  Nero  was  emperor. 
According  to  the  story  (which  is  probably  founded 
on  fact)  in  the  Acta  above  mentioned,  she  protected 
Thecla,  St.  Paul's  Iconian  convert,  and  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  her  prot^g6e.  The  name 
Trypheena  evidently  lasted  in  Christian  tradition ; 
and  we  find  a  martyr  Tryphii?na  at  Cyzicus,  which 
was  at  one  time  very  closely  associated  with  the 
queen  {Acta  Sanet.  31  Jan.  p.  696). 

The  dynasty  of  Polemon  is  alM  connected  with  the  legends 
about  the  Apostle  Bartholomew.  According  to  one  legend  he 
preached  in  Bosporus,  the  kingdom  of  Poleraon  I.,  and  from 
A.D.  38  to  41  of  Polemon  u.;  and  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  city  Ourbanopolis.  Now 
Polemon  ii.  rcct^ived  a  CUician  kingdom  in  exchange  for  Doe- 
porus  ill  A.D.  41 ;  and  the  capital  of  that  kingdom  was  Olba, 
a  Uellenized  form  of  a  native  name  Ourwa  or  Oiim,  called  also 
Ourt>anopolis.t  His  brother  Zenoii  was  made  king  of  Armenia 
Magna  in  a.d.  18  under  the  name  of  Artaxias. 

Another  legend  makes  Bartholomew  preach  in  Lycaonla,  or 
in  Upper  Phrj^gia  and  Pisidia.  Part  of  Lycaonia  with  Iconium 
was  ruled  by  Polemon  i.,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Iconium  con- 
sidered it  a  Phrygian  city.  The  most  probable  foimdation  for 
this  legend  is  that  BartholomewpreacheKl  to  the  Phrj'gian  tribe 
called  the  Inner  Lycoones ;  see  Ramsay,  CUietand  Bwiwpric$nf 
Phrygiat  pt.  ii.  p.  709.  A  tliird  legend  transports  the  scene  of 
l{artholomew*s  preaching  to  India,  but  still  assigns  the  name 
Polemics  or  Polymios  to  the  king  of  the  country,  and  Astrcges 
or  Astyages  to  his  brother  ;  and  these  are  evidently  mere  dis- 
tortions of  the  names  Polemon  and  Artaxias. 

It  seems  impossible  that  so  many  links  thonld  have  been 
forged  by  tradition  connecting  the  dynasty  of  Polemon  with 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  unless  there  had  been  some 
historical  r«ility  out  of  which  legend  could  dnw  it*  materiaL 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  investigate  the  subject  further 
here.  The  discovei7  of  the  first  traces  of  connexion  was  made 
by  von  Gutschmid  In  the  Rhein.  Mutaim,  1864,  p.  170  (where 
he  wrongly  made  Tryphiena  the  wife  of  Polemon!  See  also 
Lipstus,  Apoeryvhen  Aposteinesehichtm^  ii  2,  p.  66 ff.;  Bunsay, 
Church  in  the  Roman  Emptr*  h^mt  170,  ch.  xvi.:  and  on  the 
Polemon  dynasty,  Mommsen,  Bphtm,  Ep^)raph.  Ii.  p.  269fl.; 
Hill  in  Numimi.  Chrm.  1809,  p.  181  It.;  dao  many  other  recent 
papers  quoted  in  these  world. 

In  A.D.  63  the  government  of  Nero  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  bad 
been  raised  to  such  a  level  of  peace  and  order  that 
it  might  safely  be  taken  into  the  empire.  The 
western  part  was  incorporated  as  a  region  of 
Galatia,  and  the  eastern  part  was  incorporated  in 
Cappadocia  (see  below).  Polemon  II.  still  retained 
th  e  title  of  king,  with  a  kingdom  in  Cilicia  Tracheia, 
where  he  presumably  went  to  reside  after  A.I>.  64. 

Polemon  II.  became  connected  with  NT  history 
in  another  way.  In  41  the  kingdom  of  01l>a 
(including  a  large  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia)  was 
given  him  by  Claudius  in  exchange  for  Bosporus ;  t 
and  he  retained  this  Cilician  kmgdom  atleast  as 
late  as  68,  for  a  coin  of  Olba  bearing  his  name  was 
struck  under  Galba  (though  he  had  lost  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus  in  63).  Berenice,  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  ( Acl2),  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  ii. 

*  See  Oalatu,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

{  On  these  names  for  Olba  see  Bamaay,  HUtorieal  i  'togra^i/ 
tfAiia  Minor,  p.  864. 
t  Dion  Oaii.  ea  8.  Bee  Qalatu,  toL  IL  p.  tat 


(Ac  26),  and  widow  of  her  uncle  Herod  of  Chalcis, 
married  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  after  inducing 
him  through  desire  of  her  wealth  to  submit  to 
circumcision ;  but  she  soon  tired  of  him  and 
abandoned  him,  whereupon  he  ceased  to  conform 
to  the  Jewish  law.*  This  is  evidently  the  same 
Polemon  n.  who  was  king  of  Pontus.  Josephu* 
does  not  mention  the  date  ;  and  above,  in  vol.  iL 
{>.  360  f.,  the  view  is  stated  (following  Smith's  DB 
iL  .Lv.  '  Pontus,'  and  other  authorities),  that  the 
marriage  with  Polemon  was  earlier  than  the  inter- 
view of  St.  Paul  with  Berenice  and  her  brother 
Agrippa.  But  that  early  date  for  the  marriage  is 
not  certain,  for  Josephus  speaks  of  Polemon  as 
being  king  of  Cilicia,  and  presumably  living  there, 
when  the  marriage  occurred ;  and  this  implies  a 
date  after  A.D.  63,  for  up  till  that  year  Polemon 
doubtless  lived  in  Pontus,  and  would  have  been 
called  king  of  Pontus  rather  than  king  of  Cilicia. 
Berenice  had  been  long  a  widow,  as  Josephus  says,t 
when  she  married  Polemon :  now  her  husband, 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  died  in  A.D.  48-49. 

Thus  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  the  name  Pontus  had 
two  distinct  meanings:  it  might  denote  either 
the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  or  the  Roman  province 
united  with  Bithynia.  Further,  there  were  other 
two  uses  of  the  name  in  the  1st  cent,  after  Christ 
which  are  revealed  to  us  by  inscriptions.  The 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  though  called  I'ontus,  did 
not  embrace  nearly  all  the  old  Mithridatic  king- 
dom of  Pontus.  Apart  from  the  Roman  province 
Pontus,  a  great  part  of  western  Pontus  had  been 
attachcMi  to  the  province  Galiitia,  one  part  in  B.C.  2 
(with  the  cities  Amasia  and  Sebastopolis),  another 
in  A.D.  35  (with  the  city  Comana  Ponticaj.J  This 
district,  then,  had  to  be  distinguished  from  Pontus 
the  province  and  Polemon's  Pontus,  and  the  method 
of  distinction  is  clearly  shown  in  many  authorities : 
the  province  was  called  Pontus  simply,  Polemon'6 
Pontus  was  called  Pontus  Polemoniacus  (a  name 
which  remained  in  use  for  centuries  after  the  death 
of  the  last  king  Polemon),  and  the  part  included 
in  the  province  Galatia  was  called  Pontus  Galati- 
cus.  'Those  names  are  used  in  Ptolemy's  geography 
and  in  many  inscriptions  of  the  1st  and  2ad  cents. : 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  division  of  Lycaonia 
during  the  same  period  into  two  parts,  one  ruled 
by  king  Antiochus  and  called  Lycaonia  Antiochiana 
or  simply  Antiochiana  (a  name  that  continued  in 
use  late  m  the  2nd  cent,  and  occurs  in  Ptolemy), 
and  one  attached  to  the  province  Galatia  and 
called  Lycaonia  Galatica  or  simply  raXanicj)  x<^/» 
(see  Ltcaonia,  and  on  another  similar  pair  of 
parts  see  Phryoia). 

Still  a  fourth  Pontus  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
and  in  inscriptions,  as  Pontus  Cappadocicus.  This 
included  the  regions  that  lay  east  of  Polemoniacus, 
between  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Armenia  ;  and  it  had 
been  comprised  in  the  dominions  of  Polemon  I., 
whose  realm  extended  so  far  as  to  embrace  even 
Bosporus.  Some  modem  authorities  consider  on 
account  of  the  name  Cappadocicus  that  it  was 
not  in  the  dominions  granted  to  Polemon  II.  in 
A.D.  38.  Queen  Pythodoris  had  married  Archelaus 
king  of  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Polemon  I., 
and  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Pontic  realm  in  the  later  years  of  the  queen 
and  immediately  after  her  death  until  A.D.  38 ; 
and  the  opinion  has  been  held  by  some  that  the 
eastern  regions  were  attached  to  Cappadocia  and 
assigned  specially  to  Archelaus,  so  that  at  his 
deatli  in  A.D.  17  Pythodoris  continued  to  reign 
over  only  the  western  part  of  Polemon'a  former 
kingdom.  But  this  is  very  improbable  ;  for  Bos- 
porus was  included  along  with  Pontus  in  the 

*  Josephus,  AnLix.  vii.  S, 

t  n«Xt«v  XP**^  i9txTPtCra.rei,  XX.  vti.  S. 

1  Gazeloiiiti*  must  also  be  added,  as  stated  above 
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kingdom  of  Polemon  n.  from  37  to  41,  and  if  ao, 
eastern  Pontns  also  wonld  naturally  be  comprised 
in  his  dominions.  Moreover,  Arohelaus'  kingdom 
was  made  into  a  Roman  province  in  A.D.  17,  bnt 
Trapezns  and  Cei'asus,  two  cities  of  Pontns  Cap- 
muiocicns  (Trapezos  being  made  capital  of  it  by- 
Trajan),  dated  from  A.D.  03  as  era,  and  this  era 
mnst  according  to  analogy  be  interpreted  as  the 
year  when  they  were  taken  into  the  Roman  Empire 
by  being  incorporated  in  a  province.  Now  A.D.  63 
was  the  year  when  Polemon's  Pontic  kingdom  was 
taken  into  the  empire,  and  the  cities  of  Pole- 
moniacns  date  from  that  year  as  era  (so  Zela  and 
Neocnsareia) ;  hence  Cerasos  and  Trapezns  would 
seem  to  have  been  inclnded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Polemon  n.;  and  if  so,  then  nreanmablyall  Cap- 
padocicus  was  similarly  indnaed.  The  difference 
of  name,  Polemoniacns  and  Cappadocicns,  in  that 
case,  probably  began  only  in  A.D.  63,  and  was  due 
to  OkO  fact  that  the  eastern  half  of  the  kingdom  was 
attached  to  the  province  Cappadocia  aira  named 
accordingly,  while  the  western  half  was  attached 
to  the  province  Galatia,  and  retained  its  former 
name  Polemoniacns  in  distinction  from  the  older 
PontnsGralations.  An  inscription,  dating  probably 
between  63  and  78,  mentions  Pontns  Pokmoniaons 
and  Pontns  Galaticns  as  parts  of  the  province 
Galatia;*  bat  does  not  mention  Pontns  Cap- 
padocicns, thos  proving  that  the  latter  was  not 
m  Galatia:  and,  as  we  know  that  Trapezns  by 
that  time  was  Roman,  Cappadocia  is  the  only  pro- 
vince to  which  it  conld  have  been  attaahad.  ondi 
is  the  probable  sequence  of  events. 

Snbsequently,  Pontus  Galaticns  and  Polemoni- 
acns, after  being  inclnded  in  the  united  provinces 
of  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  from  about  A.I>.  78  to 
106,  were  attached  permanently  to  Cappado<na, 
when  the  two  provinces  were  again  separated  by 
Traian.  Such  is  the  arrangement  described  by 
Ptolemy.  Yet  the  three  names,  Pontus  Galaticns, 
Polemoniacns,  Cappadocicu%  persisted,  with  their 
separate  capitals,  Amasia,  Neocmareia,  Trapezns, 
implying  that  they  were  considered  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  as  distinct  regions  of  the  vast 
province  ot  Cappadocia,  to  which  all  three  were 
nenceforward  attached. 

iiL  Thi  Name  Poimrs  in  the  New  Testa- 
MEITT. — When  the  name  Pontus  occurs  in  the  NT, 
wliat  are  we  to  understand  by  it  amid  this  pnzzline 
complicacy  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  regions,  afl 
beanng  the  name?  As  we  have  seen,  the  simple 
name  Fontus,  without  any  qualifying  epithet,  was 
regularly  employed  to  designate  the  Roman  pro- 
vince united  wiUi  Bithynia ;  t  and  the  writers  of 
the  NT  seem  to  have  observed  this  rule  of  ordinary 
usage.  In  1  P  1*  Pontus  is  clearly  the  province. 
Few  oonld  doubt  this ;  and  Hort  has  proved  it 
beyond  all  question  in  his  posthumous  edition  of 
part  of  the  Epistle.  Similarly,  when  the  Jew 
Aqnila,  who  bore  a  Roman  name,  is  <»lled  a  man 
■if  Pontus,  Ac  18*,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 

S rovince  Pontus  is  meant.  The  Roman  name 
emands  a  Roman  connexion.  The  suggestion 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave  from  Pontus  Pole- 
nioniacns,  who  bad  been  set  free  in  Rome,  seems 
impossible,  as  the  freedman  would  not  retain  his 
slave  nationality :  the  statement  that  Aquila  was 
a  m&n  of  Pontns,  implies  a  lasting  and  present 
characteristic.  Equally  improbable  is  it  that 
Pontus  Galaticns  is  meant ;  for  in  the  imperial 
system  that  district  was  merely  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince Galatia.    In  fact,  there  is  practically  no 

*  CIL  UL  SappL  0818,  with  tba  ranuuki  In  Bunsay,  Hit- 
turital  OMgn^y  qf  Atia  Minor,  p.  £63. 

t  Except,  u  ooune,  where  the  context  tmpcied  enother 
wnK  wiuioat  any  need  tor  »  dbUnctlTe  epithet.  Ktnit  n<m« 
on  coim  ot  Neoonaiela  the  oqdtsl  ot  Polemoniaoiu  mekns  only 
thu  reghn:  ilmilarly,  on  ooini  ol  ZeU  tw  OmK 

nWn*  on  oobis  ot  Ainula  '  '  " 

VOL.  nr.— a 


doubt  that  the  intention  in  Ac  18*  is  to  state  that 
Aqnila,  though  in  recent  time  resident  in  Home, 
was  a  provincial  from  Pontus,  and  not  one  who 
originally  belonged  to  the  city.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  Aquila  was  a  eivit  Momanus 
of  the  province  Pontus  (as  St.  Paul  was  a  civis 
Bomanus  of  the  province  Cilicia).  That,  how- 
ever, is  impossible,  for  he  ranked  to  the  Romans 
as  a  Jew,  not  as  a  Roman  :  the  edict  of  Claudius, 
Ao  18*,  would  not  have  applied  to  him  if  he  had 
been  a  Roman  either  by  birth  or  as  the  freedman 
of  a  Roman  master  ;  *  bnt,  being  a  Jew  by  nation, 
a  provincial  residing  in  Rome,  he  was  expelled  by 
the  terms  of  the  edict. 

The  remaining  case  is  not  so  clear.  In  Ac  2* 
among  the  Jews  and  proselytes  in  Jerusalem  at 
tihe  Feast  of  Pentecost  are  mentioned  '  dwellerB  in 
Jndiea  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia.'  That 
list  presents  many  difBonlties,  and  is  probably  not 
composed  by  the  author  of  Acts,  but  quoted  by 
him  from  an  older  authority  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  account  of  an  incident  which  he 
himself  had  not  seen  (see  Phbygia,  vol.  iiL  p.  867). 
Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Pontus  there 
means  the  Roman  province  united  with  Bithynia, 
or  the  whole  country  with  its  three  distinct 
ports.  Bnt  the  former  is  much  more  probable, 
tor  Jews  tended  to  prefer  the  peaceful  and  civilized 
countries,  finding  them  much  more  suitable  for 
trade  and  residence;  and  therefore  it  is  exceed- 
ind[y  unlikely  that  tJiere  were  many,  if  any,  Jews 
in  Polemoniacns  in  the  year  A.  D.  29  or  30.  Pontns 
Galaticns  with  the  great  city  of  Amasia  would  be 
more  likely  to  contain  Jews.  But  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reaching  certainty  about  that  unique 
and  pecufiar  passage ;  and,  being  nnique,  it  is  less 
important. 

IV.  Spbbad  of  Chbistianitt  Df  Pontus.— The 
Churches  of  Pontus  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1 P  1') 
were  evidently  mainly  composed  of  converted 
pagans.  When  that  Epistle  was  composed,  it 
must  be  ooncluded  that  Christianity  had  already 
taken  strong  root  in  Pontus,  as  contrasted  witn 
its  feeble  hold  on  LrciA  and  Pamphyua,  which 
are  not  addressed  in  the  Epistle.t  Pontus  lay  so 
far  from  the  earliest  lines  of  the  Christian  propa- 
ganda that  the  strength  of  the  new  religion  in  it  is, 
certainly,  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  a  date  later  than  A.D.  64.  t  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Christianity  spread  tbdther  by  sea  from  the 
Asian  coasts,  and  even  from  Rome  (as  Hort  in 
the  remarkable  essay  appended  to  his  posthumous 
edition  of  1  Peter  is  inclmed  to  believe),  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  any  missionary  movement  occurred 
at  so  early  a  date  on  the  lines  leading  north  from 
Syria  or  Cilicia  through  the  barbarous  lands  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pontns  Polemoniacns.  Thus  it 
was  the  cities  of  the  Ora  Pontica  or  Pontic  coast 
lands  which  earliest  received  the  new  religion ; 
and  probably  Amastris  was  its  chief  centre  at  first. 
By  A.D.  111-113  it  had  spread  so  strongly  in  the 
province  Pontus  that  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithuniaet 
Pontus,  when  making  a  progress  through  Pontus, 
wrote  to  Trajan  Ep.  96  (probably  from  Amastris, 
where  he  wrote  the  following  letter,  98),  giving  a 
remarkable  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  says  that  many  persons,  men  and  women,  of  all 
ages  and  every  rank  in  the  state,  not  merely  in  the 
great  cities,  but  also  in  the  villages  and  on  farm 
lands,  were  affected  by  the  new  superstition,  the 
temples  were  to  a  great  extent  deserted,  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  had  been  for  a  long  time  interrupted, 

*  Uany  excellent  kathorltiea,  in  deflsnoe  ot  this  obvioaa 
and  inevitable  tact,  regard  him  aa  a  freedman.  See  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Jiomant,p,  418  ff. 

t  The  failure  of  Cilicia  ii  due  to  ita  being  part  ot  the  prtv 
rince  Syria-Cilida,  and  not  included  in  the  ipecial  group  ot 
I>rovlncea  contemplated,  via.  Aaia  Minor. 

t  See  Z7U  Chunk  in  tits  Boauui  Smpirt  i^on  170,  p.  S84. 
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and  few  persons  were  found  to  buy  animals  for 
•aoriftce.  This  state  of  tlie  province  was  of  long 
standing  {diu),  and  some  wno  were  accused  de- 
clared that  tliey  tiad  abandoned  Cliristianity  20 
or  25  years  ago.*  Hence  we  cannot  ijelieve  that 
leas  than  40  to  60  years  liad  elapsed  since  the 
evangelization  of  the  province  began.  While  it 
is  evident  that  Pliny  is  speaking  of  the  province 
in  general,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  in  Pontus 
that  he  Knally  became  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  evil,  and  wrote  to  Trajan  tor  advice  about  it. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Lucian  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  Pliny  (not  that  any  confir- 
mation is  needed  to  establish  the  truth  of  that 
official  report),  alluding  incidentally  to  Pontus,  the 
native  country  of  Alexander  the  impostor  of  Abo- 
nonteichos,  as  'filled  fuU  with  Epicureans  and 
atheists  and  Christians' (.^/ea;.  25).  likePhrygia, 
Pontus  appears  in  the  2nd  cent,  as  a  region  where 
Christianity  was  so  strong  that  its  history  was  no 
longer  that  of  a  militant  religion  against  paganism, 
but  rather  of  a  contest  of  sect  aj^nst  sect.  The 
heretic  Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope  in  Pontus  about 
120.  Aqnila,  the  translator  of  the  OT  into  Greek, 
was  also  a  native  of  Pontus. 

From  the  coast  lands  of  the  province,  however, 
Christianity  spread  inland  only  slowly.  Incident- 
ally we  observe  here  that  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish carefully  between  the  different  meanings  of 
the  name  Pontus,  for  neglect  to  do  so  has  led  some 
good  scholars  into  needless  difficulties.  Thus,  when 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  was  made  bishop  of  Neo- 
Cffisareia  in  Pontus  about  A.D.  240,  he  is  said  to 
have  found  only  seventeen  Christians  in  the 
country  ;  t  and,  Uiough  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  exact  number,  still  a  clear  tradition,  doubt- 
less trustworthy,  is  implied  that  Gregory  had  gone 
to  a  practically  pagan  country.  This  has  been 
often  set  in  opposition  to  the  facts  implied  in  1 P 
1>  and  in  Pliny.  But  Gregory  preached  in  Pontus 
Polemoniacns,  whose  capital  was  Neoccesareia, 
while  the  older  authorities  speak  of  the  province ; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  rapid  spr^d  in  the 
one  and  the  failure  in  the  other  is  due  to  the 
tendency  of  the  new  religion  to  be  restricted  to 
the  ini|)erial  bounds,  to  prefer  civilized  regions  to 
uncivilized  (Polemoniacns  being  remote  and  back- 
ward compared  to  the  province),  and  to  flourish 
bent  in  districts  where  there  had  long  been  a  strong 
Jewish  element  to  prepare  the  soil. 

Still  the  inner  Unas  of  Pontus  appear  to  have 
been  Christianized  to  a  considerable  extent  during 
the  3rd  cent,  by  the  work  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
and  other  less  famous  missionaries.  Such  martyrs 
as  Theodorus  Tiro  at  Amasia,  Theodorus  the  Soldier 
at  Heracleopolist  and  Eukhaita,  with  many  others,! 
are  mentioned  in  the  latest  persecutions  under  Dio- 
cletian, Maximian,  and  Licinius.  Before  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  all  the 
districts  of  Pontus  had  been  organized  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  completeness,  not  indeed 
so  perfectly  as  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  but  more 
thoroughly  than  in  Galatia  (see  Galatia,  vol.  iL 
p.  85).  For  example,  Hierocles  gives  a  list  of  five 
cities  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  and  three  of  these 
were  represented  at  the  Council  of  Nictea  in  A.D 
325.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  evidence  points  to  the 
3rd  and  even  the  4th  cents,  as  the  period  when 
Christianity  spread  through  inner  Pontus,  while 


*  Viginti  jtio^tM,  editfa)  prinoep* ;  vigbUt  auiumu,  oonjeoture. 
-t  Gregory  Nyn.  Kit.  Ong.  Thanm.  xM.  pp.  899,  854  (ed. 


I  Wroogly  called  Henclda  in  the  extant  Acta  (tbe  best 
bcuiK  the  Armenian,  translated  by  Oonybeare,  MmunurUt  qf 
Many  Chrittianay,  p.  224) :  It  bore  the  double  name  Sebasto- 


^lis-UeiacleoppUs,  and  was  not  far  from  EuUiaita;  see  Ada 
Mmetorwn,  7  Feb.  roL  IL  pp.  23,  891. 

t  In  the  MaHynbig,  Hieronfm.  tbe  martyn'  names  are  often 
—rj  corrupt  (sea  Dnohesne's  Index,  i.vv.  Amasia,  Meocasarea, 
,  ^  ^  ^  flyitec  Marttnlegt,  18th  Aug, 


the  1st  and  2nd  cents,  were  the  time  when  the  sea- 
coast,  t.e.  the  province  Pontus,  was  evangelized. 
Hence  it  is  on  the  coast,  at  Sinope,  that  we  find  on 
early  martyr,  like  Phocas  the  bishop  of  Trajan's 
persecution.* 

About  A.D.  205  Diocletian  reorganized  the  pro- 
vincial system  and  broke  up  the  large  provinces. 
The  Pontic  districts  were  then  completely  re- 
arranged. The  province  Pontus  was  partitioned 
between  Paphlsgonia  and  Dipspontus.  Tlie  latter, 
which  was  afterwards  named  Helenopontus,  after 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  contained  also  parts  of 
Paphlagonia,  Pontus  Galaticus,  and  Polemoniacus. 
Pontus  Polemoniacus  reltuned  its  name,  but  was 
reduced  in  size,  losing  Zela  to  Diospontus,  and 
Sebasteia  to  Armenia  Minor.  Pontub  Galaticus 
disappeared  entirely,  losing  Amasia,  etc.,  to  Dios- 
pontus, Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis  to  Armenia 
Minor,  Comana,  Ibora,  and  Zela  to  Polemoniacus, 
and  probably  some  parts  to  Galatia  the  Byzantine 
province.  The  ecclesiastical  or;gwization  followed 
this  new  arrangement.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

POOL  is  the  tr"  in  OT  of  three  Heb.  words.— 
1.  Qj^  'Agam,  'pond'  of  stagnant  or  muddy  water, 
tiom  [qjk]  to  be  troubled  or  muddy.  The  '  ponds, 
RV  •  pools,'  of  Egypt  (Ex  7"  8*  Suipvytt,  palvdes), 
were  probably  the  sheets  of  stagnant  water  left  by 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  In  Ps  107"  lU*  the 
word  is  rendered  'standing  water,'  RV  'a  pool  of 
water '  (M/utj,  ttagnum) ;  in  Is  14»  35'  41"  42"*  •  pool ' 
or  'pools'  (IXot,  palus,  ttagnum) ;  and  in  Jer  61" 
it  is  put  for  'reeds,'  or  reedy  places  (rvrriiiaTa, 
paluaes).  In  Is  19'°,  whilst  the  Vulg.  renders  by 
lacuna,  the  LXX  has  {vSos,  '  beer '  (see  art.  FlSH- 
POOL).  2.  .Tiij?  wit/roeA,  ortTipijmiituaA;  a  place  where 
waters  flow  together,  from  mp  (Miph.  'assemble'). 
The  word  is  tr'  differently  upon  each  occasion  of 
its  use.  In  Gn  1"*  it  is  rendered  the  'gathering 
together'  (of  the  waters)  when  the  earth  and  the 
seas  were  created  (ri  awrriiMTa,  congregationei 
[aquarum]).  In  Ex  7"  the  'pools,'  RV  'ponds' 
(TdiXif,  locus),  of  Egypt  were  probably  reservoirs 
for  the  storage  of  water,  as  opposed  to  tne  stagnant 
water  {'dgam)  left  by  the  inundation.  In  Lv  11"  it 
is  translated  'plenty,'  RV 'gathering'  (of  water) 
{avraywy^,  congregaiio  [aquarum}).  la  Is  22"  the 
'  ditch,'  RV  '  reservoir '  (Oiup,  locus),  made  l)et\veen 
the  two  walls  at  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  damming  up  the  valley. 

8.  birekhah,  a '  pool,'  or  an  '  artificial  tank ' 
hence  the  Arabic  birket,  and  the  Spanish  al-berea. 
The  LXX  generally  tr.  the  word  by  KoXvit^-Ziepa,  but 
in  four  instances  (2  S  2"  4",  1 K  22«i,  2  K  20»)  by  Kp-^ii 
and  in  one  (Ca  7^)  by  Xlimri.  The  Vulg.  has  eivciTia 
and  once  (Neh  2'')  aquaiductus.  In  the  NT  (Jn 
5i  4. 7  9?)  KoKuii^iiepa  is  used.  In  Ps  84*,  where  the 
plural  occurs,  AV  reads  '  filleth  the  pools,'  whilst 
RV  has  'covereth  it  with  blessings'  (t.e.  biraJchOth 
instead  of  birikhdth) ;  with  tliis  may  be  compared 
the  '  valley  of  Berachah,'  xotXdt  ti\oyla,t,  vallis  bene- 
dictionis,  2  Ch  20*'. 

The  pools  were  formed  by  building  a  dam  across 
a  valley,  or  by  excavation ;  and  they  were  supplied 
by  surface  orainage,  by  springs,  or  by  watei 
brought  from  a  distance  oy  conduits.  They 
allowed  the  water  to  deposit  any  sediment  it  con- 
tained ;  and  they  were  often  connected  with 
a(^ueduct8  and  baths.  They  also  frequently  sup- 
plied water  for  irrigation,  and  were  open  to  the  air. 
The  pools  near  towns  were  usually  rectangular  in 
form,  and  had  their  sides  lined  with  water-tight 
cement.  They  were  sometimes  surrounded  by 
porticoes  {trroal),  in  which  bathers  undressed  them- 
selves and  lounged  before  or  after  bathing.  The 

*  The  best  Acta  are  the  Armenian  in  Oonybeare's  J(<mi>m«n<i 
«lf  Early  Christianity,  p.  lOS ;  see  also  Acta  Sanetomm,  July  14, 
vol.  iii.  p.  80011. 
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pool  of  SQoam  had  four  such  portiooes,  and 
remains  of  them  have  been  f  oand  by  excavation  ; 
Bethesda,  which  was  a  double  pool,  had  five 
porticoes  (Jii  5'),  one  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
•nd  the  fifth  in  the  middle  between  the  two  pools. 

Pools  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  at  Hebron  (2  S 
i^,  Gibeon  (2S  2"),  Samaria  (1  K  22»),  and  Hesh- 
bon  (Ec  2") ;  and  m  general  terms  in  Is  14"  19" 
and  Nah  2*.  At  or  near  Jems,  there  were  several 
pools  :  the  Upper  P.  (2  K  18",  la  7'  36») ;  the  Lower 
P.  (Is  22») ;  the  Old  P.  (Is  22") ;  the  King's  P.  (Neh 
2>«) ;  the  P.  of  Siloah,  RV  Shelah  (Neh  d"),  appar- 
ently the  same  as  the  P.  of  Siloam  (Jn  V);  the 
'P.  that  was  made'  (Neh  3") ;  'a'  P.,  RV  'tl»e'  P. 
made  by  Hezekiah  (2K2(P);  and  the  P.  of 
Bethesda  (Jn  5*-  *■ Josephus  also  mentions  the 
Serpents'  P.  {BJv.  iiL  2) ;  Solomon's  P.  (BJv.  iv. 
2) ;  the  P.  Amygdalon,  and  the  P.  Struthins  {BJ 
T.  xL  4).  Many  of  the  ancient  pools  may  still  be 
seen  in  Palestine.  The  best  known  are  those  at 
Hebron  and  Jerusalem, and  the  'pools of  Solomon,' 
near  Bethlehem,  which  are  possioly  the  '  pools  of 
water'  (Ec  2*)  that  Solomon  constructed  to  irri- 
gate his  gardens  and  orchards.  These  pools 
are  three  m  number,  and  they  have  been  formed 
by  bnildii^  solid  dams  .of  masonry  across  the 
valley  of  Urtas.  They  have  a  total  capacity  of 
44,147,000  gallons,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
water  from  each  of  the  higher  pools  can  be  run 
off  into  the  one  immediately  below  it.  The  water 
was  oonveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  a  conduit 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

POOR^l.  This  word,  especially  when  it  repre- 
sents tlie  Heb.  is  used  sometimes  with  a  serai- 
religions  connotation,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  explain.  In  order 
to  understand  the  term  satisfactorily,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  cognate 
vei-b,  Heb.  njj,  Arab,  'and  (and").  The  Arab,  'and 
means  to  be  lowly,  submUnive,  obedient,  especially 
by  becoming  a  captive,  and  so  the  ptcp.  is  often 
nied  simply  in  the  sense  of  a  captive  *  :  the  Heb. 
nu;  means  analogously  to  be  humbled.  Is  31'  (KV 
'abase  himself),  in  tlie  causative  conj.  to  humble, 
mithandle,  esp.  by  depriving  of  independence,  or 
liberty,  or  recognized  rights  (EV  usually  'afflict') : 
cf.  Gn  16»(RV  '  dealt  hardly'),  Jg  19>*  ('  humble'), 
— ^in  both,  parallel  with  'do  to  her  (them)  that 
which  is  good  in  thy  (your)  eyes,'  Gn  31"  (of  the 
maltreatment  of  wives  by  a  husband).  Ex  22"-'' 
(of  the  ill-treatment  of  a  widow  or  orphan),  Jc 
IC-  ••  >»  (of  ill-usin^  Samson) ;  and  often  of  the  ilT 
treatment  of  a  nation  in  bondage,  as  Gn  IS"  (||  '  to 
serve').  Ex  l"-"  (cf.  v."  'make  to  serve');  see 
also  2  S  7"  (Ps  89"),  Ps  94».t 

2.  The  subst.  'dm  (£V  mostly  'afilicted,'  or 
'poor ')  thus  means  properly  one  humbled  or  bowed 
down,  especially  by  oppression,  deprivation  of 
rights,  etc,  but  also,  more  generallv,  by  mis- 
fortune :  as  the  persons  thus  '  humbled '  would 
eommonly  be  the  'poor,'  the  term  came  to  denote 
larsely  the  class  whom  we  should  call  the  *  poor,' 
and  '  poor '  is  tlius  one  of  the  conventional  render- 
ings of  the  word :  it  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  'ant  does  not  really  mean  '  poor,'  and 
that  while  in  the  English  word  'poor^  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  tlie  poverty  of  the  person  or  persons 
•o  described,  in  the  Heb.  'dni  the  prominent  idea 
is  that  of  the  ill-treated,  or  the  miserable  :  in 
other  words,  the  'dni,  while  often,  no  doubt,  a 
person  in  need,  was  primarily  a  person  suffering 
some  kind  of  social  disability  or  distress. 

S.  Tdih,  Is  the  Heb.  word  whioh  expresMS  distinetlrelj 
theidnof  porerQr;  but  this  occurs  only  1 8 189, 2 8  I2l.a.4 
H  a»  (BV  ■dtltnto').  Ko  4"  5»,  *nd  16  OmtB  In  Proverbs. 

*  See  BeUfi,  'm  md  ijj;  tn  dm  Ptalmtn,  1892,  pp.  67-60. 
t  Comp.  tlw  cognate  nibst.  '4nt,  itaU  ij  being  hittniM  or 
iMMd  dews  KT 'afflictiaa,- an  1^  81«  Bz  «r- Is  «Si<>  at 


It  Is  worth  nottdng  (Bshlti,  p.  76)  the*  'Mir,  'riota,'  nerai 
eppeen  ae  the  oppoeite  of  'dn(,  while  it  is  the  true  uiUttaesis  of 
rd(A(2  812>-i<Tr  14>o  ia»  222. 7  2t))). 

'Poor'  i*  sleo  Mnietimee  the  tr.  of  'e&v6n,  'needy';  and 
often  that  o(  dal  (prop,  thin,  reduoed,  JabU):  of.  Driver, 
faralU  Pulttr,  pp.  460,  462.  'EbySn  la  once  opposed  to 
'd«A{r,  P«40>:  and  dot  is  oppoasd  to  it  6  times,  Bx  SO"  PrlQU 
22W  28U  Bu  Si». 

It  Is  to  be  regtetted  that  there  Is  no  Engllah  woid  wliich 
would  both  tuit  all  the  panage*  in  which  'dni  occurs,  and 
also  Indicate  Ita  connexion  with  (IndA,  'irnnah',  and  '6ni. 

4.  In  the  laws  of  Ex  22»,  Lv  19"  (=23»),  Dt 
15"  24''-  ",  now,  'dni  is  used  as  a  .purely  colour- 
less designation  of  the  persons  whom  we  should 
describe  as  the  '  poor.'  But  in  the  prophets  and 
poetical  books,  esp.  the  Psalms,  we  see  gradually 
other  ideas  attaching  themselves  to  the  term. 
Thus  allusions  are  made,  especially  by  the  pro- 

Ehets,  to  the  oppression  of  tne  'dniyyim,  at  the 
ands  of  a  high-handed  and  cruel  aristocracy 
(Am  8«  [Heb.  marg.l  Is  3"-  »  10»  32^  [Heb.  marg.], 
Ezk  16*  [in  Sodom],  18"  22» ;  Job  24«-  »• Pr  30") ; 
so  that  they  become  the  objects  of  special  regard 
on  the  part  of  a  righteous  king  ( Jer  22",  Ps  72^  *  "), 
or  individual  (Ezk  18",  Is  68',  Zee  7",  Ps  82«,  Pr  22*" 
31»-  »  ;  cf.  Pr  14"  [Heb.  text],  Dn  4"),  and  especi- 
ally of  Jehovah  (Is  14*»,  cf.  v.";  implicitly,  also, 
in  the  other  passages  quoted). 

6.  Comp.  the  allueiona  to  the  oppreadons  of  the  'needy 
(D'^^'f  (<)  in  Am  2*  41 6is  8<-  e,  la  827,  Jer  8M  6»  and  elsewhere, 
and  of  the  •  reduced '(D'h,  BT  ■poor')  in  Am  2?  4*  6U  s^,  Is 
101  etc  (both  words  often  in  paiallelism  with  'inimfm) ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  promised  that  thev  wUl  be  in  a 
■pedal  degree  under  the  protection  of  the  ideal  king  (Ps  72'- 

i>.  Is  IH),  and  that— like  the  'iniyyim  in  la  14>lMJiey  will 
be  the  first  to  benefit,  when  aoclety  Is  r^eneiated,  and  J" 
astabllshea  His  ideal  kingdom  (U 14N  264  29^0. 

6.  So  in  Ps  18"  God  is  spoken  of  as  saving  the 

'afflicted  (or  humbled)  people'  ('JV  DS),  bnt  as 
abasing  the  '  haughty  eyes ' ;  and  in  Is  when 
the  tyrannical  city  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  men- 
tioned, as  a  special  ground  for  satisfaction,  that 
the'aniand  the  daitim  may  then  tread  unmolested 
over  its  ruins.  'Ani  is  nsea  also  of  Israel,  suffering 
in  the  wilderness  or  in  exile  or  war,  and  regarded 
as  implicitly  or  ideally  righteous,  and  elicitmg  in 
consequence  Jehovah's  compassion,  Ps  68",  Is  41" 
49"  51"  54",  cf.  Hab  3".  In  Zenh  3"  the  ideal 
Israel  of  the  future,  who  survive  after  the  coming 
judgment  has  removed  from  Jerusalem  the  '  proudly 
exulting'  ones,  so  that  none  will  any  more  M 
'  haughty '  in  Clod's  holy  mountain,  are  charactw- 
ized  as  a  'humbled  and  poor  people'  (Vi]  'jv  05), 
who  will  '  take  refuge '  in  the  name  of  J",  and  (v.") 
be  free  from  all  iniquity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
expression  means  also  Israel  geuerally  in  Is  26°. 

7.  These  passiw^es  show  that  'ani  ('afflicted,' 
'  poor '),  as  also  its  nequent  parallel  'eby6n('  needy '), 
and,  though  somewliat  less  distinctly,  dal  (EV 
also  mostly  '  poor '),  came  gradually  to  imply  more 
than  persons  who  were  merely  in  some  kind  of 
social  subjection,  or  material  need  :  they  came  to 
denote  the  godly  poor,  the  suffering  righteous,  the 
persons  who,  whether  '  bowed  down,' or  '  needy,'  or 
'reduced,'  were  the  godly  servants  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  evident  that  in  ancient  Israel,  especially  in 
later  times,  piety  prevailed  more  among  the 
humbler  classes  than  among  the  wealthier  and 
ruling  classes :  indeed  the  Tatter  are  habitually 
taken  to  task  by  the  prophets  for  their  cruel  and 
unjust  treatment  of  the  former.  In  particular,  as 
Rahlfs  (p.  89)  observes,  'ant  acquired  thus,  not 
indeed  a  religious  meaning,  but  a  religious  colour- 
ing. This  colouring  appears  most  mquently  in 
the  Psalms :  note  the  following  passages,  in  which, 
if  they  are  compared  carefully  with  the  context, 
it  win  become  evident  that  the  'dniyyim  (fre- 
quently H  with  the  'needy')  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  who  are  elsewhere  in  the 
some  Psalms  called  '  the  godly,'  '  the  righteous,' 
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•the  faithful,'  eta «  P»  9"  (Heb.  text*;  KV) 
IQi.  t. ».  u  (Heb.  text* ;  RV)  [oomp.  '  those  that 
know  thy  name'  and  'that  seek  after  thee,'  lO'^ 
'  the  humble '  (see  below)] ;  12*  [see  v.i '  the  godly,' 
•the  faithful'];  14«»  [v>  'for  J'  is  his  reftge*Y| 
18"  22*  25"  ('I  am  solitary  and  '«ni';  cf.  6^ 
88"),  34«  3S^  >♦  (deUvered  by  J"),  37"  (cf.  v."),  40" 
=70»  (•  I  am  'ani  and  needy ' ;  so  86>  109"),  74"- " 
102 109"  140" ;  see  also  Is  66>,  Job  34"  36^  » (cf. 
the  cognate  snbet.  'dni,  AV  •trouble,'  or  'afflic- 
tion,' m  Pe  9"  25"  31'  88»  119«^  of  the 
Psalmisto'  own  snfferings :  also  44*  107"- ").  Most 
of  these  passages — indeed,  except  Ps  18",  probably 
all — are  post  •  exilio ;  and  reflect  the  social  and 
religions  conditions  of  the  post-exilio  community : 
the  religions  '  colouring '  of  '&ni,  which  had  be«n 
previouisly  in  process  of  acquisition,  was  then  con- 
firmed. The  troubles  of  which  the  'dn*  complaina 
are,  however,  not  povtrtjf,  but  chiefly  social  and 
religious  wrongs. 

8.  From  'ant  is  to  be  carefully  distingnished  a 
word  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  very  need- 
lessly confused,  'OnSw.  While  'dni  means  one  who 
is '  humbled '  or '  bowed  down '  by  adverse  external 
circnmstances, 'dndi0  means  one  who  is  'humble' 
in  disposition  and  character,  'humble -minded' 
(Cheyne,  OP,  98),  or,  to  spesJc  more  specifically, 
one  who  bow$  Tolnntanly  under  the  hand  of  God, 
and  is  'snbmissiye  to  uie  Divine  will'  (Cheyne, 
Introd.  to  Is.  64  f.,  286).  It  thns.  nnlike^Am,  has 
from  the  beginning  an  essentially  moral  and  re- 
ligions connotation.  In  AV  and  KV  it  is  mostly 
rendered  '  meek ' :  but  meekness  is  predicated  of 
a  person's  attitude  towards  other  men,  whereas 
'dnaw  denotes  rather  a  man's  attitude  towards 
God ;  BO  that '  humble '  would  be  the  better  render- 
ing. 'AnSie  is  less  common  than  'dni :  it  occurs  in 
Nu  12*  (of  Moses) ;  in  the  prophets.  Am  2*  8'  (Heb. 
textt).  Is  11'  827  (Heb.  textt)  61»,  Zeph  2» ;  in 
the  poet  books,  Ps  9"  (Heb.  text  J),  10"  22"  26»-» 
34>  ^"  ('  the  humble  shaU  inherit  the  earth '),  69" 
76*  147*  149<,  and  the  Heb.  maigin  of  Pr  V*  (opposed 
to  ant'}  '  scomers'),  16"  (opposed  to '  the  proud' ;  cf. 
Sir  10"  [Heb.]),— in  all,  of  the  'humble,'  either  as 
victimized  by  wicked  oppressors,  or  as  the  objects 
of  Jehovah's  regard,  and  recipients  of  His  sal- 
vation. §  The  cognate  snbet.  'andwdh  occurs  Ps 
18**  (of  J'),  45MI  Zeph 2*  ('seek  righteousness, 
seek  humility'),  Pr  U/*=W*  ('before  honour  is 
humility'),  22*. 

0.  The  Heb.  nuus. 
tl>)  humbled  " 

Uine«(Pt»l>iv-,..  ..  . 

ol  Uie  text  (X«(AtM),— in  euh  aae.  It  leem*  (ct  Bikhlli,  p.  M  LX 
dMming  tb«  oomotion  to  axpreai  ui  idea  better  mlted  to  the 
ooDtezt  (In  Am  8*,  I>  SZ^,  Fk  9^  the  panllel  cUae  hu  netdy  \ 
to  Pr  SM  16»  hmiMt  forms  eridentlT  a  Jueter  anUtheeia  to 
*  loonier' and 'proud' than  <un>et«il  or 'poor*).  Theoorrection 
la  certainly  right  in  PrSM  ltfU>,  prob«d>ljr  alao  in  Am  8<;  in  the 
other  paaaagea  it  doea  not  sum  to  be  neneiiy. 

10.  The  two  terms  whidi  have  been  here  dis- 
cussed seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  two  of  the  more 
prominent  and  dlstinotiye  designations  of  ^  party 
m  ancient  Israel,  which  appeaurs  to  have  first  begun 
to  form  itself  during  the  period  of  the  later  pre- 
exilic  prophets,  but  which,  during  the  Exile  and 
subsequently,  acquired  a  more  marked  and  dis- 
tinctive character — the  party,  viz.,  of  the  faithful 
and  God-fearing  Israelites,  who  hud  together,  and 
formed  an  eecUsiola  in  eecletia,  aa  opposed  to  the 

*  The  Heb.  marg.  iKirt)  has  In  tbeae  jaiagts  tt«  kunMt 

(BVm  '  meeli :  see  }  >. 

t  The  Heb.  marg.  (infyvf),  tonoired  by  BT,  jleldi,  howerer, 
a  more  suitable  senae  here ;  it  woold  alio  M  better  to  read 

'iniypt  In  27  (ct  I»  10*). 
I  Heb.  marg.  (£crQ  the  poor ;  aee  i  9i 

i  with  b  SP  (LXX,  wrongly,  mix<i,  and  10  in  the  quotation, 
lk4J5cl.Mtll»-Ui7". 

I  Where 'ride  on  on  6eA<itf()^. ..  nwetneM  (humility) 'mean* 
that  the  king  addreaad  is  to  take  the  fleki  on  behalf  of  the 
humble  against  their  piood  ofipreaois  (nc  Ohqrne  or  Klrk- 
patr'dc  od  <<M.> 


worldly  and  indifferent,  often  also  paganizing  and 
persecuting,  majority.  The  Psalms,  especially  the 
Psalms  of  'complaint,'  abound  with  allusions  to 
these  two  opposed  parties,  the  opposition  between 
which  seems  to  have  been  intensified  in  the  poet- 
exilio  period,  till  it  culminated,  in  the  age  oi 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  struggle  between  the 
nationalists  and  the  Hellenizers.  The  God-fearing 
party  are  described  by  many  more  or  less  synony- 
mous designations,  such  as  'those  that  fear  (or 
love)  J',' '  those  that  seek  (or  wait  for)  J",' '  the  ser- 
vants of  J",'  the  '  godly '  {hdiidim),  the  '  righteous,' 
etc. ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  social  con- 
dition they  are  specially  the  'dniyyim  or  (to  adopt 
the  conventional  rendering)  the  '  poor,'  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  character  they  are  the 
dndunm  or  the  'humble.'  The  partv  opposed  to 
them  are  the '  wicked,'  the '  evil-doers,  the  '  proud,' 
the  'haters,'  'enemies,'  or  'persecutors'  of  the 
Psalmists  and  their  co-religionists,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  '  seeldng  their  lire '  and  '  delighting  in 
their  hurt,'  etc.,  and  as  setting  themselves  in 
various  ways  to  dishonour  Jehovah,  and  bring 
reproach  upon  His  servants  (cf.  Cheyne,  JBL 
pp.  114-125).*  The  former  party  was  that  out 
of  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  Psalmg 
appear  to  have  sprung,  especially  those  which 
possess  a  representative  character,  and  in  which 
the  Psalmist  seems  to  give  expression  not  simply 
to  his  own  experiences  and  spiritual  emotions,  but 
also  to  those  of  a  circle  of  similarly  drcumstanoed 
godly  compatriots. 

See,  further,  Oratz,  Die  Pialmen  (1882X  £0-37  (wfaoae  view, 
however,  that  the  'dnawim  were  Levites,  is  not  probable): 
Isidore  Loeb,  'La  LItUratura  dee  Pauvres'  in  RBJ,  1890-91 
(Noa.  40-42,  45,  46,  48),  also  publiahed  separately,  Puis,  1891 
(clever :  ejiempuaes  vei7  fully  the  charaoterisUcs  of  the  '  poor,' 
especially  in  (he  Psalms,  but  exaggerates  the  Idealism  of  tba 
Heb.  poets,  and  also  generalizes  too  freely);  Bahlli,.  op,  eft, 
BnplUd  (on  fa  V*)  contended  that  'JH  and  ijy  were  used  with- 
out any  diitlnotlon  of  meaning,  both  signifying  afflieUd,  with  ths 
coUatoal  Idea  of  humble ;  but  this  view  is  antecedently  improb- 
able, and  not  required  by  the  tactaf  Qea.  (Thet.)  treated  both 
words  aa  meamng  properly  afflieted,  but  regarded  'dndw  aa 
having  always  the  collateral  Idea  of  humble,  meek.  Recent 
scholua,  aa  Delitoch  and  Cheyne  (both  on  Ps  V*),  I/agarde, 
MiUh.  L  81.  Bablfs,  pp.  62-06,  78-80  (ct  KSnig,  Lfb.a.  U4, 76). 
more  correctly  distinguish  'dni,  'bowed  down,  from  'audw, 
•one  who  bows  himself,'— DeL  and  Cheyne,  however,  thinking 
also  that,  as  affliction  is  the  school  of  humility,  and  a  man  may 
be  '  bowed  down '  with  consent  of  his  own  vrill,  'dtd  acquired 


secondarily  the  sense  of  '  humble.'  It  seems  best,  with  RahUs, 
to  keep  the  word*  entirely  distinct:  the  'dniyytm  were,  no 
doubt,  known  to  be  also '  humble,'  and  so  could  be  oppoeed  to 


the  'proud,'  Ps  IS",  or  daased  with  the  'stricken  in  n>irit,'  la 
66* ;  out  the  tact  is  not  expressed  by  the  term  used.  It  would 


cwo  woras :  uie  ixansiaran  renaer  am  oy  srinir  is  nma 
by  S8  times,  by  nniii  9-10  times,  by  rfmtt  only  Zep 

sis,  Zee  B>,  li  se' :  and  'dndw  (ft.)  by  wfmtt  8  times,  by  n>i 
S  tunei,  by  mx"  4  times,  by  nra>*r  4  times*  in  view,  hoi 


l>e  euier,  if  necessary,  to  read  one  word  for  the  other,  than  to 
give  one  word  the  meaning  of  the  other.  The  LXX  preaervei, 
on  the  whole,  a  consciousness  of  the  distinction  between  the 
two  words :  the  translators  render  'dni  (KU)  by  wimt  13  times, 

^„        ,  ~>  ^   ^  t        .      .  2ep^ 

how- 
ever, of  the  frequency  with  which  <  and  y  are  confused  in  hXX 
(Driver,  Samuel,  Ixv-lxvii),  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  always 
read  the  Heb.  text  exactly  as  we  do.  In  the  Targ.,  also  (eeped- 
ally  In  the  Psalms,  Rahlfs,  p.  56  f.),  the  greatly  predominant 
rendering  of  *dnt  is  '  poor,"  alstressed,'  etc,  while  tnat  of  dndie 
ia  •humble'  (|OVy)-  And  the  Vulg.  nearly  always  renders  M 
by  jNnqxr,  egenui,  inope,  but  'dndw  by  miCtt  or  nwnsiMtiui 

8.  R.  Driver. 
POPUR  occurs  twice  in  EV  (Gn  30",  RVm 
'styrax,'  Hos  4").  The  Heb.  nj-^,  libn^h,  signifies 
•  a  white  tree.'  The  LXX  in  Genesis  gives  arvpd' 
ickiiof=storax,  and  in  Hosea  Xfi;(ci)  = '  poplar.'  'The 
authority  of  the  Arab,  lubna,  which  signifies  the 
storax,  may  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew.   Styrax  officinalis,  L.,  of  the  order 

*  Bablfs,  following  Ewald,  calls  attention  (pp.  (-29)  to  th* 
numerous  similarities  of  expression  and  situation  characterixing 
in  particular  the  group  of  Psalms,  SS.  25.  81.  34.  35.  88.  40.  68. 
71. 102. 109;  he  assigns  the  group  (p.  80  ff.)  to  the  doea  of  ths 
Exile  or  shortly  after. 

t  The  note  is  much  abbreviated  (the  sentenca  on  tha  original 
diaerence  of  'IV  and  UP  being  added)  In  Nowadkli  tcrlsed  ed.  ot 
Hupfeld's  Comm.  (1888). 
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Styraeaeea,  b  »  shrab  or  tree  6  to  20  feet  high, 
mth  ovate  to  ronnd-ovate  leaves,  glabrescent  at 
upper,  and  white-woolly  at  lower,  surface.  It 
bears  numerous  snowy-white  flowers,  resembling 
orange  blossoms,  1  to  2  inches  broad,  and  a  green 
drupe-like  berry.  The  ofBcinal  storax  Lb  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark. 
It  has  an  agreeable  vanilla-like  odour.  It  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant,  but  is  little  used  now.  The  name 
liSneh,  'white,'  is  well  justified  by  the  snowy- 
white  under  siufaces  of  the  leaves,  and  the  wealth 
of  beautiful  white  blossoms.  No  wild  tree  of  the 
country  is  more  ornamental  than  this.  It  is 
eommon  in  thickets  from  the  coast  to  the  sub- 
alpine  regions.  In  Syria  it  is  called  hatiz.  It  has 
b^i  objected  to  the  rendering  'styrax'  (Hoa  4'') 
that  it  18  not  large  enough  to  give  the  '  shadow ' 
required,  and  that  therefore  'poplar'  should  be 
retained.  We  have,  however,  indicated  that 
Styrctx  offleinalis  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  and 
such  trees  would  give  a  better  shade  than  the  tall, 
oylindrical  poplar.  Moreover,  the  poplar  is  a  tree 
M  valleys  and  plains,  growing  only  by  water- 
eonrses,  while  Styrax  grows  on  dry  hillsides,  in 
localitiM  dmilar  to  thoae  <rf  the  oak  and  tere- 
Unth.  G.  E.  Post. 

POBlTHi  (Mtrfis ;  B  ^paSdfa,  K  iapaiea.A  Bap- 
HSa). — The  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Haman,  who  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Jews  (Est  9").  The  name  is  prob- 
ably Persian,  and  the  LXX  reading  suggests  that  the 
true  form  is  Poradatha  (motifs' given  by  fate' t). 

PORCH. — covered  entrance  to  a  building.  It 
is  generally  outside  the  main  building,  and  so 
diOers  from  vestibnle  which  is  inside,  and  from 
which  doors  open  into  the  several  apartments  of 
the  house.  Two  words  in  OT  denote  porch,  riz. 
Heb.  07^«  Ctlam),  found  in  Ezk  40  only,  and  dt^n 
CHlSm),  which  occurs  in  I  K,  1  and  2  Ch,  Kzk,  and 
Joel.  As  to  the  identical  meaning  of  these  Heb. 
words  see  under  Abch. 

There  is  another  Heb.  word  jVnijp  {mi^d£rdn), 
which  EV  tr.  by  porch  (Jg  S?*  'Then  Ehnd  went 
into  the  porch  ).  This  word  is  not  used  else- 
where ;  and  whUe  we  do  know  that  some  part  of 
a  house  is  denoted,  we  have  no  means  of  saying 
what  part.  The  versions  render  little  if  any  ai^ 
nor  do  the  cognates  throw  any  light  on  the  mean- 
ing. The  root  is  rip  [seder),  a  row,  series,  order. 
Bo  l^"ni?i5  (mifdSrSn)  might  be  expected,  according 
to  its  etymology,  to  denote  something  built  in  line 
with  or  according  to  the  form  of  something  else, 
such  as  a  wing,  built  along  the  outside  walls  of 
a  porch,  with  sides  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
building. 

The  word  'iUSm  ot  'tUm  is  variously  applied 
in  OT. 

1.  It  is  used  of  the  porch  erected  to  the  east  of 
Solomon's  temple,  1  K  6*  and  7".  and  2  Ch  16' 
29^-".  It  was  20  cubits  long  by  10  broad;  its 
height  is  not  given  in  1  E,  but  in  2  Ch  3*  it  is 
said  to  be  120  cubits  high.  Now,  a  porch  20  cubits 
long,  10  broad,  and  120  high  would  be  a  mon- 
stroeity;  indeed  the  whole  verse  as  it  stands  is 
senseless.  Kautzsch,  Berthean,  Oettli,  and  EUttel 
attempt  a  reconstruction,  and  all  agree  that  120 
for  the  height  is  an  evident  mistake;  A  of  the 
LXX,  the  Syr.,  and  Arab,  versions  have  20,  which 
is  likely  enough  to  be  correct,  though  Berthean 
prefers  reading  30.  Au^.  Hirt  (2)er  Tempd 
Salomo'*,  p.  4),  together  with  the  above  authori- 
ties, excepting  Berthean,  decide  for  20.  If  the 
text  is  to  be  upheld,  it  is  to  be  explained,  as  by 
Ewald  (Gesch.  liL  p.  42),  according  to  the  well- 
known  leaning  of  tne  Chronicler  to  exaggeration ; 
but  in  this  case  the  exaggeration  is  one  which 


makes  the  writer  ridiculous,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  emend  the  text.  The  similarly  situated  porch 
of  Ezekiel's  temple  has  the  same  name,  Ezk  40" 
41"  (read  with  Comill,  sing. '  porch ').  2.  The  same 
word  is  employed  for  each  of  the  two  porches 
belonging  to  Solomon's  palace,  the  'porch  of 
pillars'  1  K  7',  and  the  '  throne  porch '  (or  place  of 
judgment),  1  K  7'.  3.  In  Ezk  the  word  stajids  for 
the  two  large  apartments,  one  lying  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  outer  gate,  the  other  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  inner  gate.  It  is  in  this  connexion  that  the 
form  'Sldm  is  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  em- 
ployed. Of  these  minor  porclies  there  were  in  all 
six  :  one  at  each  of  the  three  outer  (N.  E.  S.),  and 
one  at  each  of  the  three  corresponding  inner  gates. 

In  NT  three  separate  Gr.  words  are  translated 
in  EV  •  porch.' 

1.  Mk  14"  '  And  he  (Peter)  went  into  the  porch.' 
The  Gr.  word  {rpoaiXiov)  denotes  a  covered  way 
leading  from  the  street  into  the  court  of  a  house ; 
a  sort  of  passage.  'Forecourt'  is  the  word  given 
in  RVm.  2.  Mt  26"  'And  when  he  (Peter)  was 
gone  out  into  the  porch.'  This  passage  is  paral- 
lel with  the  former,  and,  though  rvXJir  usually 
means  door,  doorway,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  here  the  same  signification  as  irpoai'Kioi'  in  Mk. 
8.  Jn  5'  '  Now  there  is  in  Jems,  by  the  sheep  ^te 
a  pool,  which  is  called  in  Heb.  Bcthesda,  having 
five  porches.'  These  porches  {trroal)  are  simply 
five  covered  ways  joining  the  street  with  a  pooL 
In  three  other  places,  in  each  case  in  the  phrase 
'  Solomon's  porch,'  is  the  word  trrod  found  ( Jn  10", 
Ac  3"  5").  This  was  a  portico  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  temple  building,  hence  called  by  Jos.  ^Ant. 
XX.  ix.  7)  vroi  dyaroXi/n},  and  supposed,  by  him  to 
have  survived  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in 
B.C.  686,  and  to  go  back  to  Solomon's  own  day 
(ib.  XIV.  xL  5,  XX.  ix.  2 ;  Wars,  V.  v.  1).  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  this  eastern  porch,  as  well 
as  the  other  porches  existing  in  our  Lord's  time, 
were  due  to  Herod's  restoration  ;  yet,  if  this  porch 
was  built  so  near  the  time  of  Josephns,  it  is  singular 
that  he  should  have  thought  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Solomon.  T.  W.  Davies. 

PORCIUS  FESTUS.— See  Festus. 

POBCnPINE.— See  Bittebn. 

PORPOISE^— See  Basgeb. 

PORT.— This  word  has  in  its  time  played  many 
parts.  It  has  meant  (I)  carriage  of  the  body, 
demeanour  (from  Lat.  portare,  to  carry) ;  (2)  a 
harbour  (from  Lat.  partus) ;  (3)  an  entrance,  a 
gate  (from  Lat.  porta,  through  Fr.  parte) ;  and  (4) 
a  wine  (from  Oporto,  in  Portugal).  Of  these 
meanings  (I)  and  (3)  are  now  almost  obsolete.  In 
AV  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  is  Neh  2", 
where  it  means  'gate,'  the  same  Heb.  word  (lyi*) 
being  translated  'gate'  in  the  same  verse.  In 
Ps  V*  Pr.  Bk.  there  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
meaning,  'That  I  maye  shewe  all  thy  prayses 
wyth  in  the  portes  oi  the  daughter  of  Syon.' 
Knox  often  uses  the  word,  sometimes  adding 
'gate'  as  if  the  classical  'port'  might  not  be 
familiar.  Thus,  ffist.  p.  408,  'They  caused  to 
keep  the  Ports  or  Gates  and  make  good  Watch 
about  the  Towne';  Works,  iii.  311,  'Let  every 
man  put  his  sworde  upon  his  thygh,  and  go  in  and 
out  nrom  porte  to  poite  in  the  tentes;  and  let 
every  man  kil  his  brother,  his  neyghbour,  and 
every  man  his  nigh  kynsman ' ;  p.  ^3,  '  They  be- 
gynne  to  syncke  to  the  gates  of  hell  and  portes  of 
desperation.'  Davies  quotes  Scott's  line  in  Bonnie 
Dundee — 

•  Unheuk  tha  West  Port,  and  let  ns  gaa  tree.' 

J.  HAS'nNOS. 
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POSSESSION 


PORTER  (-vW,  in  £zr  7**  Aram,  yytt  IiXX  rvXttpit 
and  8vfup6t,  NT  Ovpupit)  occurs  frequentlT  in  our 
EnKlisn  versions,  especially  in  tlie  Bks.  of  Cliron- 
i«3les  and  Ezra-Meliemiab.  It  has  always  the  sense 
of  ffatelceq>er  (French  portier),  being  a  derivative 
from  porta,  'a  gate.'  Owing  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Eng.  word,  which  also  means  the  carrier  of  a 
burden  (French  porteur,  from  porter,  'to  carry'), 
it  would  have  been  well  if  'gatekeeper'  had  been 
nnifurmly  adopted  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  and 
Gr.  terms.  RV  has  at  least '  doorkeepers'  in  1  Ch 
IS"  16»  23»  26'-    »  2  Ch  8". 

For  the  employment  of  'porters'  in  public  or 
private  buildings,  as  well  as  at  sheepfolds  (Jn  10*), 
see  art.  GATE  in  voL  iL  p.  11^ ;  and  for  the  duties 
and  the  organization  of  the  Levitical  'porters,'  see 
art.  Pbiests  and  Letites.         J.  A.  Sklbie. 

POSIDONinS  (nmnStifcof).— An  envoy  sent  1^ 
Nicanor  to  Judas  Maocabaeoa  (2  Mao  14'*,  ct. 
IMacT"*). 

POSSESS. — The  verbs  potsidire  and  possidire  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  in  Latin,  the  former  meaning 
to  '  have  in  possession,' '  own,'  the  latter  to  "  ' 


'take 


possession  of,'  "-win.'  The  EIl{^  verb  '  to  possess ' 
adopted  both  meaninsps.  In  aV  it  nearly  always 
means  '  to  take  possession  of,' '  win.'  This  is  some- 
times evident,  as  Nu  13*°  '  Let  ns  go  ap  at  once  and 
possess  it';  Jos  13'  'There  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed.'  But  sometimes  it  is 
not  so,  as  6n  22>'  '  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
of  his  enemies ' ;  Lk  IS''  '  I  give  tithes  of  all  that 
I  possess' ;  21"  ' In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls';*  1  Th  4^  '"rhat  every  one  of  you  should 
know  how  to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctification 
and  honour.'  Of.  Fuller,  ffoly  Warre,  14,  'The 
Saracens  had  lately  wasted  Italy,  pillaged  and 
burned  many  ohorches  near  Rome  it  self,  conquered 
Spain,  invaded  Aqnitain,  and  possessed  some 
uuandi)  in  the  mid-land-sea';  ana  Ac  1"  Rhem. 
'And  he  in  deede  hath  possessed  a  field  of  the 
reward  of  iniquitie.' 

Sometimes  the  meaning  is  to  '  enter  into  poeses- 
sion,' '  inherit,'  as  Job  7*  '  So  am  I  made  to  possess 
months  of  vanity'  ('^  'Pi'DW  ji);  Zee  8"*  'I  will 
cause  the  remnant  of  this  people  to  possess  aU 
these  things'  ('^i'OHi],  RV  '  I  will  cause  ...  to  in- 
herit'). 

So  '  to  be  possessed  of'  a  thing  is  to  inherit  it. 
to  have  it  in  possession,  Jos  22*  *  the  land  of  their 
possession,  wnereof  they  were  possessed.'  Cf. 
Fuller,  EtAy  Warre,  213,  '  Charles  subdued  Man- 
fred and  Comadine  his  nephew  .  .  .  and  was 
possessed  of  Sicilie,  and  lived  there.'  The  active 
form  is  found  in  Knox,  Mitt.  265,  'Them  hee 
possessed  in  the  Land  of  Canaan.' 

To  be  possessed  with  a  spirit  (of  goodf  or  evil) 
is  in  Ac  8"  16"  simply  to  be  'held' by  the  spirit, 
but  elsewhere  means  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
demon  (Siuiuinibium).    See  next  article. 

J.  Hastings. 

POSSESSION  means  the  control  or  mastery  of  the 

*  Ibe  Greek  of  this  (unUIar  pumge  Is  it  «f  imiiij  i/xA 
wrintt  rit  '^vrit  iyuh.  There  u  a  various  reading  wrirurtf 
for  Mrtrwti  weU  •upported  and  adopted  by  Tiachenaort.  But 
with  either  tonn  the  meaninK  i«  'gain  poeseaaian  of,'  'win' 
(BV),  not  *  hold  in  posaeagion,'  which  would  demand  the  pert, 
tenia.  The  Vulr.  givea  pouidtbUit,  after  which  Wye.  'ye 
achulen  welde' :  Tlod.  haa  'With  youre  padenoe  poaacaic  youre 
aoulea,'  and  he  la  followed  pretty  <uoaely  by  subsequent  versions, 
the  meaning  probably  alwi^  being 'wm.'  Buttliat  the  modern 
misunderstanding  is  not  very  modem  may  Iw  shown  from 
Clement  Cotton's  tr.  of  Oalrin's  Iiaiah  Ml  (p.  400),  'He  is 
earnest  in  giving  of  hope  to  the  godly,  wisUng  them  to  possesse 
their  aoulea  In  pattonee,  until  the  Propheta  were  aent  unto  them 
with  this  Joyfnll  and  oomlOrtable  meaaage.'  The  Latin  la  911a 
patienttr  demrmt  morat  todtum. 

t  Of.  Tindale'a  Woriet,  1.  07,  'The Fattb  only  maketb  a  man 
safe,  good,  righteous,  and  tha  Moid  of  God  .  .  .  and  paasaaaeth 
ua  with  the  Spirit  of  God.' 


will  of  an  individual  by  another  and  superhuman 

Jetsonality.  This  is  a  familiar  feature  in  early 
ewish  pOT-chological  beliefs,  bound  up  with  tht 
prevalent  aemonology  and  angelology  of  pre-exilian 
and  poet-exilian  IsraeL  See  art.  Demon  in  voL  L, 
and  for  NT  eepeciallv,  p.  593. 

That  psychological  relations  were  in  primitive 
times  construed  in  material  and  spatial  forms 
need  not  be  argued  here.  It  is  obvious  even  from 
a  superficial  examination  of  the  language  em- 
ployed. Thus  in  I  S  16'*  the  '  evil  spirit  from 
God '  is  said  to  be  upon  (^y)  Saul,  and  the  same 
preposition  is  employed  in  Is  61'  of  the  spirit  with 
which  God  inspires  the  prophet.  Cf.  the  use  of 
the  phrase  '  the  hand  of  the  LORD  was  upon  .  .  .' 
The  spirit  of  God  passed  into  (a  n^;*)  Saul  when  he 
prophesied  (1  S  1(F  18">).  On  the  otiier  hand,  in 
1  S  16"  the  evil  spirit  is  said  to  terrify  (nj;?)  Saul. 
In  the  vision  of  Micai&h  the  deceiving  spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  is  '  in  the 
mouth '  of  His  prophets  (1  K  22**). 

The  same  liuiguage,  therefore,  is  employed  of 
Divine  inspiration  as  of  possession  by  an  evil  spirit. 
The  supernatural  agency  was  considered  to  pass 
into  the  individual  and  take  possession  of  hiiu, 
and  he  became  visibly  affected  thereby.  The  lips 
of  the  prophet  were  for  the  time  under  the  control 
of  the  Divine  supernatural  wUl,  which  spake  by 
the  mouth  of  the  holy  prophets  (Lk  I'*;  but  the 
same  power  might  also  cause  dumbness,  cf.  w.**-  **) 
While  admitting  that  in  some  cases  we  have  no 
more  than  the  inevitable  language  of  metaphor, 
the  cumulative  evidence  of  analogy  leads  us  to 
refrain  from  pressing  this  view  unduly.  Thus  the 
necromancer  was  considered  to  be  occupied  for  the 
time  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  and  was  said  to  be 
3te  !?B9,  though  language  in  this  case  appears  to 
invert  the  relation  (see  Necromancy  under  SOR- 
CERY). Similarly,  the  demon  or  evil  spirit  was 
believed  to  enter  or  pass  out  of  the  human  sabject 
or  to  be  driven  out.  While  subject  to  his  influence, 
the  individual  was  said  to  bis  8<uiunS;6iuros  (in 

Arab.  mvnUn,  or  possessed  hy  a  Jinn). 

Demon  -  possession  was  manifested  by  anything 
abnormal  in  personal  appearance,  especially  in  the 
strange  look  of  the  eyes.  Among  the  many  stories 
about  J&n  related  by  Doughty  in  his  Arabia 
Deierta  (voL  iL  p.  188  C)  the  following  statement 
by  Amm  Mohanuned  ia  a  good  illustration : — 

'iMMt  year  a  Jinn  entered  Into  this  woman,  my  wife,  one 
evening :  and  we  were  sitting  here,  ss  we  sit  now ;  I,  and  the 
woman,  and  Haseyn.  I  saw  it  oome  in  her  eyes,  that  were 
fixed,  all  in  a  moment ;  and  she  lamented  with  a  labouring  in 
her  throat.  .  .  .  This  poor  woman  had  great  whita  tolling  eyes, 
and  little  Joy  In  them'  (p.  Vtl). 

Anything  of  an  unhealthy  nature,  such  as  an 
uncanny  expression ;  any  disease,  and  especially 
epilepsy  or  insanity,  was  ascribed  to  demon- 
possession.  Epilepsy,  in  fact,  derives  its  name 
{iwC\il^is,  triXTifla)  from  having  been  regarded  as 
due  to  an  assault  by  demons  (cf.  Mk  9**).  In  New 
Hebrew  the  epileptic  patient  is  called  nfj)  '  over- 
powered' (cf.  Syr.  "isiD).  In  the  NT  the  demon 
was  said  to  'bind' (Seu>),  seize  and  rend  (raioXa- 
Peir  and  Mvrar  in  the  graphic  passage  Mk  9'"), 
enter  and  pass  out  of  [elaipxfcBiu  and  tiipixeaSai] 
the  human  subject.  The  terms  predicated  of  the 
human  subject  may  be  found  in  art.  Demon,  vol. 
L  p.  693.  Animals  were  likewise  affected,  Mk  5'*. 

Among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  antiquity 
magical  fonnulie  were  employed  in  which  the 
potent  names  of  supernatural  powers  were  recited. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  ciuefly  the  name  of 
Jehovah  varied  in  all  possible  forms,  while  among 
the  Christians  the  name  of  Christ  was  so  em- 
ployed.   See  article  Magic  and  also  Exorcism 
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Other  remedies  of  a  material  character  were  also 
used.  It  is  donbtfol  whether  in  Ja  6"  there  ia 
anything  of  a  ma^cal  or  semi-ma^cal  character, 
implying  a  belief  in  demon-possession.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  'name' 
was  invoked,  jnst  aa  in  exorcisms. 

Owen  C.  Whitkhousb. 

POST. — L  Door  or  gate-post. — 1.  ^;tt,  rendered 
•  lintel '  in  1  K  ff"  (RVm  '  posts '),  where,  probably, 
the  stone  case  of  the  door  is  intended ;  as  also  in 
EUk  40  and  41,  where  RV  prefers  'jambs'  to  AV 
'  posts.'  It  is  derived  from  as  indicating  what 
projects  in  front  of  or  around  the  door.  2.  n?* 
(possibly  from  oo  in  a  metaphorical  sense),  once 
rendered  ^  AV  'posts'  (Is  6*);  KV  substitutes 
'  foundations.'  3.  njiu;,  from  an  unused  root  ni '  to 
move  oneself  about,'  applied  to  the  post  on  which 
the  hinges  turn.  In  later  times  the  niune  was 
transfeired  to  the  small  cylinder  attached  to  tlie 
doorpost,  containing  a  strip  of  parchment  on  which 
are  written  these  two  passages,  viz.  Dt  6**  and 
liu-i.  Every  pious  person  on  passing  out  or  in 
touches  this  reverently,  and  then  kisses  his  finger. 
4.  ic  from  root  iCD  '  to  spread  out,'  rendered ' post' 
three  times  in  AV  (2  Ch  37,  £zk  41",  Am  »).  In 
each  case  RV  rightly  substitutes  '  threshold.' 

On  the  doorposts  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was 
sprinkled  (Ex  IS'  eta) ;  and  here  the  words  of  the 
law  were  to  be  written  (Dt  6*  etc.,  see  No.  3,  above). 
Moslems  copy  the  Jews  in  writing  verses  from  the 
Koran  on  tneir  doorposts.  The  German  Temple 
Christians  in  Palestme  have  eneraved  a  text  of 
Scripture  over  every  doorway  in  tneir  colonies.  A 
servant  who  wished  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  law 
of  freedom  was  brought  by  his  master  '  unto  God.' 
'  unto  the  doorpost,'  and  had  his  ear  pierced  witn 
an  awl  (Ex  21*).  A  special  sanctity  seems  in  the 
East  always  to  gather  round  the  doorway  (see  art. 
Thbeshold).  'To  this  it  may  be  due  that  while 
the  woodwork  of  the  temple  was  of  Lebanon  cedar, 
the  doorposts  were  made  of  native-giown  olive 
(1  K  6"). 

iL  Carrier  iff  htiert  or  detpatehet. — Pt  pl.  DT] 
(•runners'),  once  (2  K  11")  prji  from  jm  'to  nm.' 
The  'runners'  formed  the  royal  guard  (1  S  22'^ 
see  art.  GVARD),  kept  the  king's  house,  and  were 
available  for  other  service  (1  K  14'''-,  2  K  lO** 
U*'-)-  From  them  were  choeen  the  conrien,  who 
conveyed  royal  mandates  throughout  the  kingdom 
(2  Ch  30«,  Est  3"- »).  Those  of  the  Persian  monarch 
were  mounted  on  'swift  steeds'  (Est  S^^-^RV*). 
The  swiftness  characteristic  of  this  service  gives 
point  to  the  saying  of  Job  9"  '  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post.'  W.  Ewnto. 

POTr— See  Food  in  voL  IL  p.  40,  «.  'Vessels.' 

POTIPHAB  (i9>9l»;  LXX  in  6n  37**  A  Hn-pe^, 
E  Luc.  nrrc^t,  in  39>  ADE  Luc.  Ilcre^p^ct 
Vnlg.  Putiphar). 

The  nam*  is  genmll7  rcgsrded  («.;.  b;  Eben,  In  Smith,  DSf 
L  li.  17M*)  M  s  B»b.  kbbreviation  of  Potlphera  ]n?  tpVa,  In 
which  osw  it  would  be  Egyp.  P'-dy-^-K,  and  mean  'He 
whom  the  lU  (or  the  Son-god)  gave ' ;  lee  Sethe,  Dt  ai*ph 
protthttico  in  lingua  ceg.  vtrbi  formit  prapotito,  1892,  p.  81 
(a  reference,  for  wideh  the  writer  ia  Indebted  to  Mr.  F.  LI. 
OriffithX  wtio  qootes  ai  panllel  formaUona  P'-dy-'Irm  'He 
whom  Ammoo  gare,*  f-iy-'tt  'He  whom  Isla  gave.'  Sethe 
also  obeerree  that  in  Oreek  tranicriptione  the  lint  two  arllablee 
are  oommooly  rqireeented  by  Ilm-,  aa  in  Ilmf^  itself,  Xltn- 
WW,  Ilmara/n.  nmxmw,  Umriftt,  eto.,  and  refen,  for  a 
iong  list  of  nob  nsmei^  faan  papyri  and  other  ioiiTceB,  to 


*TIm  reoderiof  'im(/t  eteeda'  ia  probable,  bat  not  certain 
1^  (a  rare  qrnonTm  of  010)  denotee  a  apedee  of  hone  poaaeesed 
of  some  valoable  qnality,  widoh  may  lilcely  enoogh  have  been 

t  The  form  n»T<Miir  ia  alao  found,  as  in  ad.  Aid.,  and  a 
Uth  cent.  MS  ap.  Lagarde,  Om.  Oram  (ct.  p.  20] ;  Fhllo,  i. 
134,  604  (Maog.) ;  Cramer,  ^neol.  Par.  iL  174.  U  (Parthey, 
p.TSX  But itia certainly talae(arifflthX 
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1896, 


SOS  L)  to  identity  'Pottphar'  with  the 
it-tar  (p.  U  o-'X  does  not  make  the 


The  name  of  the  'officer'  (onPi  lit.  mmtieh)  of 
Pharaoh,  and  'captain  of  the  body -guard'  (tr 
o*Ci?e? ;  see  vol.  iL  p.  76S*  n.  $),  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  by  the  Midianites  (Gn  37"),  and  who 
appointed  Joseph  to  wait  upon  the  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  state-prison  (t6.  p.  708  n.  II),  which 
was  in  his  house  (40"^) ;  in  the  existing  text  of 
Gn,  also,  the  Egyptian  who  made  Joee^  super- 
intendent of  his  household,  and  whose  wife  made 
the  advances  to  Joseph  which  the  latter  rejected 
(3»"). 

It  la  doubtful  whether  these  two  penonages  are  not  in  reality 
dlatinct.  On  ST"  M"^  belons  to  B,  and  to  J ;  and  there 
are  strong  reaaona  (cf.  <b.  pp.  7e7>>,  768  n.  t)  for  auppoalng,  aa  Is 
done  by  nearly  all  modem  oritics,  that  the  worda  '  PoUpliar, 
an  officer  (eunuch)  of  Pharaoh'a,  the  captain  of  the  guard'  in 
101,  are  an  addition  made  by  the  redactor,  who  identifled 
Joeepb'a  'maater,'  mentioned  in  oIl  88,  wiUi  Potipbar,  the 
•captatai  of  the  body-guard,'  of  87*  40»-;  if  this  view  be 
correct,  the  original  narrative  of  di.  89  (J)  knew  nothinf;  of 
'  Potipliar,'  but  simply  mentioned  *  an '  (unnamed)  *  Egyptian,' 
to  whom  the  lahmaelitee  aold  Joaeph.  It  may  be  noticed 
tliat,  in  the  existing  narrative,  the  deecription,  'an  ^lypUan,' 
attached  in  to  '  PoUphar,  ao  eunuch  of  Fharaob'a,'  eto.. 
aeema  a  rather  polnUeaa  addition,  whataas,  standing  alons.  it 
would  have  an  adequate  roison  tPitrt. 

The  'captain  of  the  guard'  was  not  a  specially 
Egyptian  office;  the  same  title  (with  only  2i  for 
^(7)  being  used  also  of  a  chief  officer  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (2  K  26*  a/. ;  see  above,  ii.  768*  n.  t)-  The 
number  of  court-  and  state-officials  mentioned  in 
Egyp.  inscriptions  is  very  great  (Ebers,  ^g.  u. 
die  jBb.  Mote's,  p.  800;  and  esp.  Brugsch,  Dia 
^gyptologie,  1889,  pp.  213f.,  223-227,  243 f.,  29»- 
301) ;  but  the  office  attributed  to  Potiphar  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  definitely  identified :  per- 
haps It  was  that  of  '  the  general  and  eldest  of  the 
court '  of  the  Hood-papyrus,  an  iidportant  official, 
whom  Brugsch  (n.  213)  and  Maspero  (Joum.  As. 
1888  (xL),  p.  273)  identify  with  the  dp^urujuaro- 
^ekai,  often  mentioned  in  the  Ptolemaic  period ; 
see  Grenfell,  Gre^  Pap.  1896,  38.  1,  42.  I ;  M.  L. 
Strack,  Die  dyn.  der  Ftol.  1897,  p.  219  ff.,  Inscr. 
Nos.  77  (=C/G  4677),  96,  97  (CIG  2617),  108 
{CIO  4893),  109,  111,  171 ;  Joa.  Ant.  XU.  iL  4 
(of.  2).*  Eunuchs  were  apparently  not  as  common 
in  ancient  Egypt  as  in  other  countries,  though 
they  seem  to  oe  represented  on  the  monuments 
(El>ers,  I.e.  p.  298) ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that 
fSns  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  officer, — 
neither  the  'captain  of  the  body-guard,'  nor  the 
chief  butler  or  oaker  (to  both  of  whom  the  saone 
term  is  applied  in  40^- '),  holding  a  kind  of  office 
which  would  be  very  naturally  deputed  to  a 
eunuch  (though  cf.  Joe.  Ant.  xvi.  viiL  17, — cap- 
bearers  at  Herod's  court):  Ges.,  however  V£hes. 
p.  973),  doubts  this  general  application  of  the 
term ;  and  LXX,  at  any  rate,  have  eviSiM  in  37** 
and  tt»ovx<n  in  39'.  If  the  name  Potipbar  did  not 
occur  in  the  original  text  of  ch.  39,  the  question 
of  his  marriage  does  not  arise ;  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  (assuming  the  word  sanf 
to  have  its  proper  force)  cases  are  on  record,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  of  eunuchs  being 
married  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  L  290;  Ebers,  p. 
299). 

On  the  narrative  of  ch.  39  enough  has  been  said 
above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  768*,  772.   It  is  remarkable  that 

*  Of  course  0<n3Dn  ii;  means  properly  'chief  (or  superin- 
tendent) of  the  slau^hteren(or  cooka  (1 B        :  and,  in  spite  of 


Theue  in  the  Mew  Empire  many  important  administrative 
functions — leadins;  expemtiona  to  the  quarries,  investigating 
tomb-robberies,  etc  (see  Ennan,  .iBayptm,  Index,  i.v.  "Iruch- 
sess' :  and  camp,  above,  voL  IL  p.  774,  the  note  on  Ab). 
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niunes  of  the  form  'Potiphera,'  'Potiphar'  (if  this 
be  rightly  regarded  as  really  the  same  name), 
appear  first  in  the  22nd  dyn.  (tue  dyn.  of  Shishak),* 
and  are  frequent  only  in  the  26th  dyn.  (B.C.  664- 
625) ;  it  is  thus  at  least  doubtful  how  far  either  one 
or  the  other  really  springs  from  the  age  of  Joseph 
(see,  further,  voL  L  665",  IL  776»). 

S.  K.  Driver. 
POTIPHERA  (nj  U^b;  LXX  A  Uerpeifnjs,  E  Luc. 
nereippys ;  t  Vulg.  Putiphart ;  on  the  etym.  see 
under  Potiphar). — The  priest — <.«.,  no  doubt,  the 
chief  priest— of  On  (which  see), — ».«.  of  the  famous 
and  ancient  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  On, — whose 
daughter  Asenath  was  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
for  a  wife  (Gn  41«- "  46*).  S.  R.  Dbivkb. 

POTSHERD.— This  is  the  translation  in  Job  Sf, 
Ps  22",  Pr  26»  and  Is  45»  of  Inn  heret,  which  u 
rendered  '  sherd '  in  Is  SO"*,  Ezk  23",  but  elsewhere 
(usually  with  'V?) '  earthen  vesseL'  Potsherd  occurs 
also  in  Sir  22^  as  tr.  of  tarpaicor,  which  is  the  LXX 
word  for  heres  in  Job  28,  Ps  22»,  Pr  26'^,  Is  30". 
The  Eng.  word,  which  is  a  sherd  (shred)  or  frag- 
ment of  pottery,  is  Illustrated  by  Skelton's  (Skeat^ 
Specimen*,  143) — 

*  But  tills  madde  Anuleekt^ 
Lyke  to  a  Mamelek, 
He  regardeth  lordea 
No  more  than  poUhordes'— ] 

and  Spenser,  FQyl'x.  37 — 

*  They  hew'd  their  hehnes,  and  platM  ■mmlar  biaka, 
As  the;  had  potaharei  bene.' 

In  translating,  the  distinction  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween '  earthen  vessel '  and  '  fra^ent  of  earthen 
vessel.'  The  latter  is  the  meanmg,  according  to 
0:tf.  Heb.  Lex.,  in  Job  2»  41*»,  Is  30^*,  Ezk  23". 
Rv  makes  two  changes.  Job 4I*>  AY '  sharp  stones 
are  under  him '  is  changed  into  '  hia  underparts 
are  like  sharp  potsherds';  Pr  20"  'a  potsherd' 
becomes  'an  earthen  vesaeL'        J.  Hastinqs. 

POTTiOE  (Tt}  nOttd,  LXX  tfr,iM,  Vulg.  md- 
mentum). — A  kiiid  of  thick  broth  made  by  Doiling 
lentils  or  other  vegetables  with  meat  or  sueC 
usually  in  water,  but  sometimes  in  milk.  Robin- 
son says  that  lentil  pottage  made  in  this  manner 
is  very  palatable,  and  that  ue  '  could  very  well  con- 
ceive, to  a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they 
(lentUs)  might  he  quite  a  dainty '  (L  167).  Thomson 
speaks  of  its  appetizing  fragrance,  which  it  diffuses 
far  and  wide ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  a  meal 
in  which  this  pottage  was  eaten  out  of  a  saucepan 
placed  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  com- 
pany, a  cake  of  bread,  doubled  spoon  -  fashion, 
being  dipped  in  the  pot  to  carrv  the  pottage  to 
the  month.  '  European  children  born  in  Palestine 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  it'  (L.  and  B.  L  252). 
The  pottage  prepared  hv  Jacob  was  of  the  red 
lentir(see  Food,  vol.  IL  27),  hence  Esau's  emphatic 
'the  red,  this  red'  (Gn  25*').  For  a  mess  of  this, 
called  in  He  12"  /S/xSmi  /lia  ('a  mess  of  meat'), 
Esau  sold  his  birthright.  Labat  in  his  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux  to  Hebron 
in  1660  says  that  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Helena's 
Church,  now  a  mosque,  there  is  a  great  kitchen 
where  pottage  is  daily  prepared  of  lentils  and 

*  For  the  name  'Petu-baal'  dted  above,  vol.  U.  774>  n.  \,  ia 
TeiT  doubtful,  Mr.  Qrifflth  Informs  the  writer,  In  both  meaning 
and  date.  It  i*  properly  Pt-btr  (Lleblein,  Diet,  da  Ifanu 
HUngL  Na  668) ;  and  '  though  ber  i<  the  correct  spelling  tor 
Baal,  there  ia  no  determinative  to  show  that  it  was  intended 
tor  that.  Pt,  also,  is  not  the  same  as  P'-dii  (in  P'-dy-'Jmn, 
■tc,  above);  and  it  ia  difficult  to  and  a  meaning  tor  it  The 
name  is  at  present  known  only  to  occur  once ;  and  it  may  be 
wrongly  copied,  or  may  not  be  a  oompound  at  all.  The  period 
to  wmcb  it  belongs  is  also  quite  uncertain  :  it  may  he  that  of 
the  Hylnos ;  but  It  may  also  be  earlier,  or  much  later.' 

f  Abo  DimM«,  ed.  Aid.,  and  the  HS  cited  p.  28  n.  t ; 
Kuseb.  Pnep.  JBv.  is.  21.  > ;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  U.  176.  U ; 
IU>ria  Ood.  PHiuUpigr.  IL  86  (Parthey,  p.  7S). 


other  vegetables  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  here  (?), 
and  is  freely  distributed  to  all  comers ;  '  We  have 
partaken  of  it'  (ii.  p.  237).  This  practice  does  not 
seem  to  be  kept  up  at  the  present  day. 

Pottage  was  known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period, 
and  was  called  d«Aa  (Copt.  uOirsi)).  "Wilkinson 
has  copied  a  tomb-painting  representing  a  man 
cooking  this  food  (ii.  34,  fig.  301,  9).  In  Palestine 
a  variety  of  vegetables  entered  into  its  composi- 
tion, as  in  Scotch  broth.  Apparently  the  glolie 
cucumber  {Cucumit prophetarum),  a  common  plant 
about  Samaria,  was  sometimes  used  to  thicken  it ; 
and  we  are  told  in  2  K  4"  that  one  of  the  '  sons 
of  the  prophets'  mistook  nnj;  nyfs,  probably  the 
violently  purgative  Citrullus  eolocynthis,  for  this 
plant.  The  colocynth  is  common  in  the  Shephelah 
and  about  the  shores  of  the  lower  Jordan  Valley, 
but  not  in  the  middle  higher  lands  (see  Food, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28). 

The  prophet  Haggai  names  pottage  with  bread, 
wine,  and  oil  as  the  common  articles  of  diet  which 
a  priest,  bearing  holy  flesh,  would  be  likely  to 
touch  inadvertently  with  the  skirt  of  bis  garment 
(2").  Hdzid,  being  chiefly  made  of  vegetables, 
diff°ers  from  pardlf  (only  in  const,  plrak.  Is  65' 
Kethibh),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
minced  collops  made  of  meat  disjointed,  or  finely 
cut  up  and  boiled  in  water  (uf.  '  mortrewes  and 
potages'  below),  f^eri  has  niiralje,  as  in  Jg  6"-  '-'*, 
a  name  which  u  also  applied  to  the  same  dish. 
Some  suppose  these  to  he  soup  poured  over  broken 
bread. 

The  word  'pottage'  was  originally  the  same 
as  the  French  potuge  and  spelled  like  it,  as  in 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Pardoners  Tale,  82,  and 
Piers  Plowman,  who  writes  'potage  and  payn 
(bread)  ynough'  (Te.vt  B.  xv.  310),  'mortrewes 
(ponndea  meat)  and  potages'  {ib.  xiii.  41).  In  the 
Boke  of  Curiasge,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  prob- 
ably about  1460,  potage  is  the  first  course  at 
dinner  (iii.  765),  and  is  to  be  eaten  without '  grete 
sowndynge'  (i.  69).  In  the  1557  ed.  of  Seager's 
Schoole  0/  Vertue  (iv.  444),  it  appears  with  two  t's, 
and  it  is  spelled  as  we  now  have  it  in  all  editions 
of  the  English  Bible  from  1560  to  the  present.  In 
Russell's  Boke  of  Nurture,  dating  from  about 
1460,  there  is  a  section  on  diBerent  kinds  of 
potagea.  A.  Macausteb. 

POTTER,  POTTERY.— The  art  of  the  potter 
(Heb.  D(^'  or  V,  ptcp.  of  i*;  '  to  form  or  fashion ' ; 
6r.  K€paiu6t)  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early 
date  in  Egypt,  and  within  recent  years  there  have 
been  considerable  '  finds '  in  Palestine  of  specimens 
of  potterv,  some  of  which  are  much  older  than  the 
date  of  tue  Israelite  conquest.  Upon  the  ground 
especially  of  the  discoveries  at  Tell  el-^esy  (?  Lach- 
ish).  Flinders  Petrie  lias  sought  to  construct  a 
complete  history  of  the  pott«ry  of  Palestine,  which 
he  divides  into  three  periods  (see  the  following 
article,  and  compare  Potrie  and  Conder  in  PEFSt, 
1891,  p.  68ff". ;  also  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  Heb.  Arch. 
i.  265  ff. ;  Benzinger,  ffeb.  Arch.  2610*.).  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  potter's  industry  would  naturally  be 
little  used  by  the  Israelites  during  the  nomadic 
period  of  their  existence,  when  vessels  of  skin  or 
of  wood  must  have  been  found  more  serviceable 
than  those  of  earth  (Nowack,  I.e.  p.  242;  Ben- 
zinger, I.e.  p.  214).  Even  after  they  entered 
Canaan,  the  Israelites  appeal  to  have  been  slow  to 
adopt  the  vessels  of  the  potter ;  a  skin  is  still  used 
for  holding  milk  (Jg  4"),  wine  (1  S  le"),  or  water 
(Gn  21"'-) ;  the  Heb.  in  the  first  two  of  these  pas- 
sages is  iii],  in  the  third  n^cf,  the  Gr.  in  all  three 
is  da-xit.  The  earliest  mention  of  pottery  in  tht 
OT  is  in  2  S  17'^,  where,  amongst  the  articles 
brouglit  to  David  during  his  flight  from  Absalom, 
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were  'earthen  vesseb'  {yfc  <V|;  B  rKtiti  irrpixaa, 
A  om.). 

Both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Apocrypha  there  are 
allusions  to  the  various  processes  carried  on  by 
the  potter.  He  treads  the  day  (n^h)  with  his  feet 
{Is  41",  Wis  IS*),  kneads  it  like  dough  and  places 
It  upon  the  wheel,  or  rather  wheels  (q:j3^  Jer  18* ; 
LXX  ArJ  rwr  "KlBiMr,  implying  a  reading  O'j^ijn).  The 
'obnayim  (a  dual  form  used  elsewhere  only  in 
£x  1"  of  the  '  birth-stool ')  consisted,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  tuoo  discs  of  wood,  connected  by  a 
wooden  pivot,  and  arranged  the  one  above  the 
other,  the  under  wheel  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 
The  wheels,  which  were  capable  of  being  revolved 
in  opposite  directions,  were  set  in  motion  by  the 
foot  of  the  potter,  who  sat  at  his  work.  All  these 
points,  as  well  as  Uie  processes  of  firing  and  glazing, 
are  referred  to  in  Sir  SS"'-  (cf.  the  iUustrations  in 
Wilkinson,  Ane.  Effvp.  1837,  iiL  164).  The  first  of 
these  processes,  the  firing,  perhaps  explains  Ps  22" 
'  My  palate  [reading  'vj  for  <ob  '  my  strength ']  is 
dried  up  like  a  potsherd'  (Irjn,  HaTaucw).  The 
glazing  process,  in  which  the  oxide  of  lead  obtained 
in  the  course  of  refining  silver  was  chiefly  employed, 
gives  point  to  the  saying  of  Pr  26'"  'Fervent  [or 
perhaps  'smooth,'  see  Toy,  ad  loci  lip^  and  a 
wicked  heart  are  like  an  earthen  vessel  overlaid 
with  silver  dross'  (lr!/}^l  n^f?  OYP  199;  LXX 
ipyiptor  StSbium*  lurit  SUKmi  brrtp  iarmccv  irfifriof). 

Under  the  later  kings  the  inaostry  of  the 
potter  was  so  familiar  as  to  furnish  the  prophets 
with  figures  in  addressing  their  hearers.  The 
classic  instance  of  this  is  Jer  18,  where  the  prophet 
describes  how  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the 
potter,*  and  foona  him  fashioning  a  work  on  the 
wheels.  'And  when  the  vessel  that  he  made  of 
the  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  he 
made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to 
the  potter  to  make  it'  (v.^).  'The  lesson  drawn  is, 
'Cannot  I  do  with  yon  as  this  potter T  saith  the 
LOKD.  Behold,  as  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so 
are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house  of  Israel'  (cf.  Is  29" 
4S^  64*.  Wis  15",  and  the  famous  argument  of  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  V;  a  passage  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  art.  Pbkdestination,  along  with  which 
it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  Sanday-Headlam's 
'Romans'  in  Intmmat.  Orit.  Comm.  ad  foe). 
Again,  in  Jer  W-  a  potter's  earthen  bottle  (f^jfi 
iry}  stf,  LXX  jSucit  rrrXcur/i^ot  darpixirot)  is  pur- 
ehiised  by  the  prophet,  and  afterwards  broken  in 
typical  allasion  to  the  approaching  irretrievable 
nun  of  the  nation  (of.  Ps  ?=Rev  2^  Is  SO^*). 

A  guild  of  potters  is  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch4").  In  P  the  'earthen  vessel'  (fcrw  i« 
repeatedly  mentioned :  Lv  6*  [Heb.  as  used  for 
boiling  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering ;  11"  as  defiled 
by  contact  with  unclean  animals ;  14*-  *°  one  of  the 
two  birds  offered  on  behalf  of  the  cleansed  leper  or 
leprous  house  is  to  be  killed  'in  an  earthen  vessel 
orer  running  water'  [*.«.  so  as  to  let  the  blood 
drop  into  the  vessel  and  mingle  with  the  water 
eontained  in  it] ;  15**  as  defiled  oy  an  issue ;  Nu  6" 
as  nsed  to  contain  the  water  in  the  jealousy  ordeal. 
In  all  these  instances  the  LXX  has  mfiot  dvrpik- 
raw  except  in  Lv  14*  and  Nu  6",  in  both  of  which 
it  has  Siyy">'  irrpiKu/ar.  In  Jer  32^*  we  read  of  a 
legal  document  (the  deed  of  purchase  of  Hanamel's 
field)  being  kept  in  an  earthen  vesseL 

The  figure  of  the  potter  at  work  is  more  or  less 
consciously  present  in  a  number  of  instances  where 
the  verb  •v  is  employed  to  describe  the  Divine 
activity  in  creating  or  fashioning  men  or  other 
objects:  Jahweh  forms  man  of  dust  from  the 
ground,  Gn2';  beasts  and  birds  from  the  ground, 
»•>» ;  Israel  as  a  people,  Is  27"  43'- »  44»  45»    "  49» 

'  Sitiuted  probably  near  th*  (ate  Harrith  (Jer  19>  RT),  or 
(ate  ol  the  potaberds'  (1),  a  name  perhaps  oeriTed  from  the 
Viantitj  of  potaherda  thrown  ont  there.  Bee  HiBStTH. 


(even  from  the  womb)  64';  the  individual  Israelite, 
Is43';  Jeremiah  in  the  womb,  Jer  1';  the  eye  ol 
man,  Ps  94";  the  locust,  Am  7';  Leviathan,  Ps 
104»;  the  dry  land,  Ps  95»;  the  earth.  Is  45"»*'; 
the  mountains,  Am  4";  the  universe  (^s?),  Jer 
10*»=51".  The  Bgure  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  "S'  simply='  ^rm,'  m  such  instances  as  Is  45* 
the  forming  of  light,  Ps  74"  summer  and  winter. 
Zee  12'  the  spirit  of  man,  Ps  33"*  the  hearts  of 
men.  nir  is  also  used  figuratively  of  fashioning,  i.e. 
foreordaining,  an  event  or  situation.  Is  22''  37" 
(=2K  19")  46",  Jer  33»,  of.  Ps  139». 

The  potter's  clay  and  the  vessels  fashioned  from 
it  are  emblems  in  Scripture  of  what  is  feeble  or  of 
little  value.  In  Dn  2*'  the  feet  of  the  image  seen 
in  vision  by  Nebuchadnezzar  are  described  as  part 
of  iron  ana  part  of  potter's  clay  (Aram.  iqyT  icq  ; 
Theod.  B  simply  dtrrpiKwar,  A*'<™«*  6rrpdKwoii  «p- 
apUov ;  LXX  darpdKov  KepapuKoO),  which  leads  to  the 
interpretation,  '  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong 
and  partly  broken'  (RVm  'brittle,'  Aram.  .Tj'jp, 
Theod.  ffWTpipi/ievw,  LXX  amrrtTpinfUvoi/).  In  La  4' 
we  have  the  forcible  contrast :  '  The  precious  sons 
of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they 
esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  potter '  (ij^'  n;  neji)  irf}-^^,  LXX  eh 
dyyta  i<rTpiKiva,  tjrya  X"P<^  KtfafUut).  Again,  in 
2  Co  4''  St.  Paul  declares,  '  We  have  this  treasure 
[<c.  the  ministry  entrusted  to  him]  in  earthen 
vessels '  {ir  bm-paKbrnt  ffKetenn),  perhaps  in  allusion 
especially  to  the  weak  bodily  frame  of  the  apostle. 
'  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,' 
2  Ti  2"  ivK^  dffrpiKira) ;  of.  also  Is  29"  45*. 

Zeo  11>*  is  a  di£Bcnlt  passage,  especially  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  Mt  27"'-.  The  Mas- 
soretic  text  is  thus  rendered  in  RV:  'The  Lord 
said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the  potter,  the  goodly 
price  that  I  was  prised  {He)  at  of  them.  And  I 
took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  cast  them  unto 
the  potter  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord.'  Instead  of 
T^Vo-S)!  'unto  the  potter,'  Gesenius  (.Thes.)  follows 
the  Syr.  in  reading  ijAk^-Vk  'into  the  treasury.' 
This  IS  adopted  also  by  6.  A.  Smith,  Wellhausen, 
Nowack,  and  others.  The  LXX  has  elt  rd  xto"'"- 
rfipior,  '  into  the  smelting  furnace.'  The  words  nxiti 
and  -nn'  might  all  the  more  readily  be  confused 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  m  to  pass  into  >  between 
two  vowels.  It  is  not  improMible,  however,  that 
the  Massoretes  purposely  obscured  the  readins 
WM  from  a  feeling  that  the  paltry  wage  which 
was  unworthy  of  the  prophet's  acceptance  could 
not  fittingly  be  cast  into  the  treasnry  of  Giod.  In 
like  manner  the  chief  priests  in  Mt  27'  say  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  returned  by  Judas,  'It  is 
not  lawful  to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  since  it 
is  the  price  of  blood.'  Accordingly,  they  took 
counsel  and  bought  with  them  the  potters  fidid 
to  bury  strangers  in.  In  this  Mt  characteristi- 
cally discovers  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  it  is 
manifestly  the  prophecy  of  Zee  11**  that  is  in 
view,  although  it  is  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  and 
quoted  in  a  form  that  agrees  neither  with  the  MT, 
of  which  we  havejust  quoted  the  translation,  nor 
with  the  LXX.  The  substitution  of  Jeremiah  for 
Zechariah  is  no  doubt  simply  due  to  a  lapsut 
memoricB,  which  mi|;ht  occur  all  the  more  readily 
in  view  of  the  allusions  to  the  potter  in  Jer  18  and 
19,  and  the  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  a  Jield 
from  Hanamel  in  32"-.  The  following  are  the 
readings  of  the  LXX  (B)  of  Zee  ll"  and  of  the  pro- 
fessed quotation  in  Mt  27*'-  (according  to  WH's 
text)— 


Zee  ll". 


Mt  27»'- 


Kai  etrep  Kipios  rpit  fii.  Eat  fXa^or  r/uanrofra 
KdSes  avToiis  els  t6  x^yeu-  ipy^pia,  Hjy  rifi^v  tou  T«Ti- 
TiipiOf,   KoX  CKiipoiMi  (A  iitiiUnov  tr  trtn^arro  ixi 
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Zee  11".  Mt  Zi": 

O'c^cu  airrd)  tl  S6Kin6r  vlwy  'Icrpa^X,  xal  fSuKor 
i(m»,tv  Tpbrov  iSoKin&<r0Ti  (A*^""  tSuxev,  K  (Suxa) 
(B'fort  ANQ  iSoKifidffBriv)  airrii  elt  rir  iypir  rod 
vjrip  airruv.  Kal  (Xa^oy  Kfpa/iius  KoSd,  awiraitr 
Tovs  TfHaKoyra  dpyipov^  Kal  ftoi  Ki/ptos. 
if^^aXoy  aiTods  c/j  t6v  (A 
OIU.  Toy)  oZkok  Kvpiov  els 

RV  in  Mt  'And  they  (marg.  'I')  took  the  thirtv 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  priced, 
whom  (certain)  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  price 
(inarg.  'whom  they  priced  on  the  part  of  the 
sons  of  Israel'),  and  tliey  (marg.  'I')  gave  them 
for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  apjwmted  nie.' 
The  reading  'potter'  is  thus  retained  (although 
there  appears  to  be  in  the  context  a  consciousness 
also  of^the  reading  'treasury'),  the  language  is 
accommodated  to  cover  the  purchase  by  the  priests 
of  the  potter's  field,  and  the  passage  has  mani- 
festly a  Messianic  character  imposed  upon  it  (see, 
further,  Wellhausen,  Die  Meinen  Prvpheicn,  ad 
loc,  and  arts.  Akeldama,  and  Quotations  Ec2 
and  J  a).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

POTTERT. — Materials  for  the  study  of  the 
pottery  of  Southern  Palestine  from  1700  to  300  B.C. 
were  furnished  by  the  systematic  excavation  of 
the  mound  Tell  el-^esy  by  Petrie  and  Bliss,  1890- 
93  (see  art.  Lachish).  At  this  site  was  found  a 
series  of  superimposed  mud-brick  towns,  eif,'lit  in 
number,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  types  of 
pottery.  The  alreadjr-dated  foreign  types  (Greek 
and  Phoenician)  furnished  a  scale  for  approxi- 
mately dating  the  local  ware  with  which  they 
were  associated,  or  which  they  overlaid.  The 
results  obtained  at  Tell  el-5esy  have  since  been 
confirmed  and  amplified  by  extensive  excavations 
at  three  other  mounds,  "fell  Zakartya,  Tell  e?- 
^afi,  and  Tell  ej-Judeideh,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Briefly,  these  results  are  aa  follows.  The  pre- 
Seleucidan  pottery  may  bo  divided  into  three 
groups  —  (1)  earlier  pre  -  Israelite ;  (2)  later  pre- 
Israelite ;  (3)  Jewish. 

(1)  The  earlier  pre-Israeliteyr&Te  has  been  found, 
unmixed  with  other  styles,  on  the  rock  or  virgin 
soil  at  three  sites.  The  types  include — (a)  large 
bowls  with  very  thick  brims,  the  interior  being 
faced  with  red  or  yellow  and  burnished  with  lines 
sometimes  crossing ;  (6)  large  jars  with  flat  disc 
bottom,  invecked  necks,  and  ornamented  with  a 
cable  ■  moulding ;  (c)  jars  with  surfaces  scraped 


KARLT  FRE-ISRAELITX  JAR. 


over  with  a  comb  and  having  ledge-handles  of  a 
wavy  shape.  These  handles  are  typical  of  certain 
Egyptian  pottery,  regarded  by  Petrie  as  pre- 


historic ;  he  suggests  a  Lybian  origin.  All  these 
characteristics  come  down  tu  later  times,  especially 


LEDOE-IIAXDLE. 

(Early  Pre-Isnelite.) 

the  patterned  burnishing,  which  is  found  in  a 
debased  form  in  Jewish  jars. 

(2)  The  later  prc-I.iraclUe  ware  comes  do^vn  to 
Jewish  times,  and  is  found  in  connexion  witli 
known  '  I'liccnician '  types,  ranging  from  about 
1400  to  1000  B.C.,  and  with  Myceniean  ware  of  tlie 
same  period.  The  most  characteristic  native  forms 
are— (a)  the  open  lamps  and  bowls,  both  with 
rounded  bottom,  often  found  purijosely  buried  in 
groups ;  (b)  ware  with  painted  ornament,  consist- 


LATER  FBB-ISaAXLITE  PAIKTID  WARX. 

ing  chiefly  of  birds,  zigzags,  and  spirals  ;  (c)  small 
flasks  witn  pointed  bottoms ;  (d)  stands  for  hold- 
ing these ;  (e)  female  figurines  {teraphim). 


BOWLS  (BCRIKD)  with  IiAMF. 

(3)  The  ware  we  call  Jnrish  appears  to  be  char- 
acteristic  of  the  later  Jewish  monarchy,  when  the 
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local  pre-Israelite  and  the  Phcenician  types  had 
blended  and  had  become  debased.  The  com- 
monest types  are — (a)  cooking  pots  (blackened 
with  smoke),  rnth  large  wide  mouths  and  small 
handles ;  (6)  open  lamps,  with  thick  diso  bases ; 


nwisH  cooKixa  fct. 

(c)  tiny  rude  black  jugs ;  (d)  flasks  with  long  neck 
and  stand,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  small  bodv ; 
(e)  large  jars  with  ribbM  handles,  stamped.  Tne 
stamps  are  of  three  classes :  stars  of  varions 
forms ;  ellipse  containing  name  of  the  owner  or 
maker  in  old  Hebrew  letters ;  royal  stamps.  The 


BOTAL  CTJUIF  OH  JJUt  UABDLI. 

latter  show  a  creature  in  two  varieties,  one  with 
two  expanded  wings,  the  other  with  four.  Tlie 
second  type  is  clearly  a  scarabaiu.  Above  the 
symbol  is  invariably  the  legend  iSoS ;  below,  the 
name  of  a  town,  as  nsir.  As  this  ware  appears  to 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the 
reading  'Belonging  to  the  king  of  Shocoh'  is  un- 
tenable. Accordingly  we  should  rather  read  :  'To 
the  king :  (dedicated  by)  Shocoh.'  Thus  far  three 
names  of  known  towns  have  been  recovered, 
Shocoh,  Hebron,  and  Ziph,  as  well  as  the  name 
resa,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  stflmp,  several  hy- 
potheses have  been  brought  forward.  From  the 
discovery  of  these  stamped  haniiles  at  Jemsialem 
it  has  been  argued  that  they  belonged  to  jars 
containing  oil,  wine,  or  other  triliute  sent  to 
the  capital  by  the  towns  mentioned.  The  wide 
geographical  distribution  (such  as  the  finding  of 
the  stamp  with  Shocoh  at  five  difl'erent  sites) 
suggests  that  the  place-names  were  those  of 
royal  potteries,  situated  at  Hebron,  Ziph,  Shocoh, 
etc. 

Associated  with  the  above-mentioned  Jewish 
types  we  find  Greek  pottery,  chiefly  ribbed  bowls, 


and  large  amphonB  with  loop  handles.  The  red 
and  black  figured  ware  was  also  imported. 

The  postSeleucidan  pottery  of  Palestine  has  not 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  the  earlier  types. 
The  Seleucidan  forms  are  similar  to  those  found 
at  Alexandria.  Khodian  jar-handles  stamped  with 
Greek  names  are  comnmn.  Kunian  sites  contain 
the  well-known  ribbed  amphora:,  and  tiles  with 
the  stamp  of  the  tenth  legion :  leg(IO)  X.  FRE- 
(TSNSI8),  are  common  about  Jerusalem.   In  Chris- 


BTAH7  or  TUB  lOlII  LEGION. 

tian  graves  are  found  many  closed  lamps,  stami>ed 
with  elaborate  patterns,  sometimes  showing  crosses 
or  a  Greek  inscription,  as  ATXNAPIA  KAAA. 


cmisTun  LAXF. 

The  same  general  type  extended  to  Arab  times. 
Finally,  we  have  the  Arab  glazed  ware,  found  in 
Crusading  sites,  such  as  Blanche  Garde  at  Tell 
e^-i^afi. 

•  LiTBRATCRB.— Petric,  Tell  rl  llety ;  Bliw,  Mound  of  Many 
Ciliet ;  Reports  on  the  Excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya,  Tell  (s- 
SaB,  and  Tell  eJ-Judei'leh,  J'JifSt,  lti»»-19(W ;  also  the  lurth- 
comiuff  volume  on  these  Excavations. 

F.  J.  ELL'S. 


Notb.— The  above  Illustrations  are  reproduced  with  the  kind 
permlsaiou  of  the  Palestine  iSxpioratiou  yund  Conuuittee. 

POTTER'S  FIELD.  —  See  Akeldama  and 
Potter. 

POUND.  —  See  Money,  vol.  iii.  p.  428*,  and 
Weights  and  Measures. 

POVERTY. —  A.  In  Old  Te.stament.  —  The 
paucity  of  aljstract  terms  in  Hebrew  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  words  translated 
'  poverty  in  EV  occur  chiefly  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  and  other  jjost-exilic  works.  These  are 
(a)  from  len,  'to  lack'  : — itn,  -licraj  (of.  ijn,  fii-r;), 
(vSeta,  i/rHprifia,  etc.,  egcslits,  etc. ;  (6)  from  rn : — 
PK-i,  pn,  v-i,  rerla,  egentns,  etc.  The  \ioox  are 
frequently  mentioned,  the  following  terms  being 
so  translated  :  (c)  TCii?  [of.  (a)] ;  (d)  cn,  ptcp.  of  rn 
[of.  (6)],  vinTit,  rrux&s,  etc.,  pauper,  etc.;  (e)  from 
niv  '  be  bowed  down ' :— njj?,  (Aram.),  "W  'afflicted,' 
'  poor,'  ijy  '  humble,'  '  lowly'  (see  art.  POOR),  Wkiji, 
TTuxit,  rpatt,  roirti  kAj,  etc. ,  pauper,  etc. ;  {/)  from  nan 
'  crave  ' : — p'PK  '  needy.'  rdrris,  irruxi^f  etc.,  pauper, 
etc.  ;  (g)  from  S'?!  '  liang  down'  : — ri  'weak,  de- 
pressed,' in  Gn  41"  of  lean  cows,  Wyijj,  vraxoi, 
Tairtw6t,  etc.,  paujKr,  etc.;  (A)  \s^Q  (Aram.)  only  in 
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Ecclesiastes,  'poor,'  rimfs,  pauper;  (i)  the  oliscnTe 
and  doubtful  np^rr,  d'kj^d,  m  Ps  lO**  ■•• perhaps 
'  hapless,'  ririft,  m-axis,  pauper. 

The  causes  of  poverty,  apart  from  sloth,  thought- 
lessness, and  extravagance,  were  specially— (i.) 
Failure  of  crops  and  loss  of  cattie  throngn  bad 
seasons;  thus  the  Shunammite  left  her  home- 
stead, hy  Elisha's  advice,  to  avoid  a  famine  (2  K 
8''^,  cf.  Neh  5').  At  such  times  the  townsfolk 
would  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  food,  and  the 
falling  off  of  trade  through  uie  destitution  of  the 
farmers,  (ii.)  Raids  ana  invasions.  (iiL)Los8of 
property  through  the  violence  of  the  nobles,  sup- 
ported by  corrupted  law  courts,  e.g.  Nabotlrs 
vineyard  (1  K  21)  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
Shunammite's  land  during  ner  absence,  (iv.) 
Ruinous  taxation  and  forced  labonr  {eorvie)  (Neh 
6^*).  (v.)  Extortionate  nsniy,  which  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  distress  cansied  by  bad  seasons 
and  heavy  taxes  to  lend  at  high  interest  on  the 
security  of  land.  In  many  instances  the  debtors 
could  not  pay,  and  forfeited  land  and  liberty  to 
their  creditors  (Neh  5''*). 

In  considering  the  eharaeter  and  extent  of 
poverty,  etinae  must  be  laid  on  the  influence  of 
poljrgamv  and  slavery.  The  almost  universal 
habit  of  early  marriage  which  seems  to  have 
existed  amongst  freemen,,  together  with  concu- 
binage and  pofygamy,  checked  the  growth  of  that 
destitution  amongst  nnmarried  women  which  is 
the  most  painful  feature  of  modem  poverty. 
Indeed,  if  the  principles  of  family  and  clan  life 
had  been  loyally  carried  out,  a  free  Israelite  could 
want  only  when  the  whole  family  or  clan  were 
destitute.  But  actual  practice  mostly  fell  far 
short  of  this  ideaL 

Again,  with  us,  the  last  resort  of  the  poor  is 
either  the  workhouse,  or  crime,  or  slow  starva- 
tion ;  in  ancient  Israel,  the  destitute  became 
slaves.  Indeed,  the  class  corresponding  to  the 
great  bulk  of  our  poorer  workers  for  wages,  both 
domestic  and  industrial,  was  the  slave -class. 
Hence  the  article  Slavk  deals  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  greater  portion  of  the  poor.  There 
were,  however,  slaves  whose  position  was  much 
more  honourable  and  comfortable  than  that  of 
English  labourers,  and  there  were  poor  who  were 
not  slaves.  The  existence  of  slavery  added  to  tiie 
resources  of  the  poor  man  by  enlargmg  his  credit : 
he  and  his  family  oould  offer  their  persons  as 
security  for  loans. 

Agam,  the  mere  lack  of  means,  if  it  did  not 
amount  to  absolute  destitution,  was  far  less  dis- 
tressing than  with  us,  because  ao  little  was  needed 
in  the  way  of  house,  fnmitnre,  clothes,  firing,  or 
even  food. 

The  classes  of  the  poor  most  often  mentioned 
are  widows  and  orphans,  and  thet^^rim,  or  resident 
aliens.  The  former  suffered  because  the  family 
ties  were  not  as  real  as  they  were  supposed  to  be, 
the  latter  because  they  haa  no  aetnal  family  ties, 
and  the  bond  of  hospitality  was  soon  strained  to 
breaking  point  (Lv  19",  Dt  14«»,  Ps  94«,  Jer  22», 
Zee  7>*,  Mai  3*).  SeeartOKB. 

As  regards  pover^,  however,  the  conditions 
were  very  different  in  the  four  great  periods  of 
OT  history.  {!)  The  Nomadic  pertod.  In  a  nomad 
tribe  there  were  richer  and  poorer  and  slaves ;  but 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  in  the  tribe  was  kept  alive 
by  the  constant  necessity  of  mutual  help  and  de- 
fence ;  and  distressful  poverty  was  possible  for  the 
individual  only  when  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
tribe  were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

(2)  The  Judges  and  the  Early  Monarchy. — 
During  this  period  the  clao  and  family  system 
maintained  a  great,  though  perhaps  diminishing, 
vitality ;  and  its  influence,  as  we  have  said,  was 
against  the  growth  of  povoty.  The  great  majority 


of  free  Israelite  families  held  land ;  they  might 
snffer  from  bad  seasons,  and  from  invasion,  oi 
the  oppression  of  powerful  fellow-countrymen  ; ' 
whole  families  migbt  be  swept  away  by  plar;ae 
or  famine,  carried  away  captive  by  the  enemy, 
or  reduced  to  slavery  by  native  oppressors ;  but 
with  certain  exceptions  (see  below)  there  was 
little  permanent  poverty.  Gideon  says  (Jg  6") 
'  My  clan  (lit.  '  thousand ')  is  the  poorest  (V^ri)  in 
Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  least  m  my  father's 
house ' ;  but  the  context  shows  that  Gideon  was 
fairly  well  off.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  accident 
that  the  first  mention  in  history  of  a  class  of  poor 
freemen  comes  soon  after  the  establisliment  of  the 
Monarchy.  1  S  22*  teUs  us  that  there  resorted 
unto  David  'every  one  that  was  in  distress  (i^v 
p\»),  or  in  debt,  or  discontented.' 

In  this  period,  however,  certain  classes  of  land- 
less poor  seem  to  have  arisen.  When  the  frontier 
receded  through  the  successful  attauk  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  the  Israelite  refugees  would  seek 
shelter  amongst  their  brethren.  They  could  not 
always  be  provided  with  land,  and  pro^bly  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  gerlm,  the  ger  in  this  case 
being  an  Israelite  settled  in  a  strange  tribe.  In 
this  period,  too,  the  Levites  are  apparently  both 
landless  and  poor,  e.g.  Micah's  Levite,  Jg  17.  18, 
and  the  Levite  of  Jg  10,  both  of  whom  were  gerim ; 
cf.  Levi.  The  scant  references  to  the  poor  in  the 
older  (JE)  legislation,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  etc.,  e.g.  Ex  22"^  23«,  indicate 
that  poverty  was  not  very  wid^read  in  this  period. 

(3)  The  Later  Monarchy. — We  learn  from  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  that  as  the  Israelite 
kingdoms  advanced  in  wealth  and  civilization, 

Eauperism  developed.    The  rich  added  'house  to 
onse,  and  field  to  field '  (Is  6"),  and  the  landless 
poor  multiplied. 

The  growth  in  luxury  led  to  an  increase  of  the 
artisan  class  and  the  town  population  generally. 
When  the  tide  of  prosperity  ebbed,  these  classes 
bore  the  brunt  of  bad  times.  The  prophets  tried 
to  keep  the  land  for  the  peasant  farmers,  but  their 
efforts  were  futile.  Deuteronomy  shows  that 
poverty  was  a  serious  and  widespread  evil  (lO^'-" 
14«-»  16.  23'»- »  24»-n  26">»),  and  frequently  refers 
to  the  Levites  jls  an  impoverished  class  (I2"-  **  18). 
The  Denteronomic  legislation  attempted  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  it  came  too  late. 

(4)  Ajfter  the  Exile. — The  community  in  Pales- 
tine was  poor  as  a  whole,  and  Neh  5  shows  that 
the  nobles  and  priests  profited  by  the  misfortunes 
of  the  peasants  to  absorb  their  land.  The  general 
tone  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  use  of  the  term  dndio, 
'lowly,'  for  the  pious  Jews,  suggest  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  permanently  poor.  See  art. 
Poor.  The  Priestly  Code  shows  great  coiisider»- 
tion  for  the  poor  (Lv  5'- "  etc.  19»-'»  23"  25). 

As  the  Jews  passed  from  the  rule  of  the  Persians 
to  that  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  whether  in  tne  Dispersion  or  in 
Syria,  became  subject,  in  a  measure,  to  the  general 
conditions  of  social  life ;  and  the  information  as  to 
the  poor  in  the  ancient  classical  world  will  apply  to 
that  extent  to  the  scattered  Jews.  But  in  most 
cities,  as  in  Alexandria,  and  in  many  country 
districts,  the  Jews  formed  communities  bound  by 
racial  and  religious  ties.  Such  ties  are  very  real, 
especially  in  small  societies,  when  those  who  own 
them  are  in  the  midst  of  aliens  of  another  faith. 
Poverty  might  be  prevalent,  but  would  be  much 
alleviated  by  mutual  helpfulness.  In  Jewish 
Galilee  and  Judah  there  were  the  agricultural 
settlements,  where  social  conditions  were  com- 
paratively simple ;  and  the  intensely  Jewish  city  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  size  implies  a  large  poor  popula- 

*  Ct.  Kathan'a  parable,  io  which  the  rich  man  robbed  hit  poof 
neighbour  (2  S  m-t). 
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tion.  The  6k.  of  Sirach,  the  work  of  a  Jernaalein 
Jew,  implies  a  measure  of  poverty  and  emphasizes 
the  helplessness  of  the  poor  oefore  the  oppression  of 
the  rich  (7»  10»- "  13»-"  21»  29="  35""  41=0 ;  but  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  wrongs  and  suilerings 
of  the  poor  about  B.C.  200  were  uu*  less  grievous 
than  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah. 

As  Tegarda  provision/or  the  poor,  there  was  first 
of  all,  perhaps  most  efiBcacious  of  all,  the  possibility 
of  finding  sustenance  in  slavery,  a  fate  probably 
regarded  with  less  horror,  and  carrying  with  it  less 
disgrace,  than  the  modem  workhouse.  Before  this, 
the  poor  might  have  reconise  to  their  family  or 
clan.  In  early  times,  when  each  clan  inhabited  its 
own  district,  the  claims  of  poorer  members  com- 
manded recognition ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  the 
clan  system  oroke  up,  this  resource  became  less 
and  less  to  be  relied  on.  The  successive  codes 
sought  to  remedy  the  evil  by  various  enactments. 
In  Ex  22"*"  loans  are  to  be  without  interest,  so 
also  Dt  Iff-'H^o- »  Lv  25*- •» ;  cf.  Ps  16»  etc  ;  and 
in  Ex  23"  the  poor  are  to  have  th  e  produce  of  the  land 
in  Sabbatical  yean,  so  also  Lv  25'.  In  Benteronomy 
tithes  are  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (14™  26"- ") ;  who 
are  to  be  entertained  at  the  great  Feasts  (16"' 
cf.  Neh  8'*) ;  to  be  allowed  to  glean,  and  to  have 
something  left  to  glean,  to  have  the  right  to  take 
what  grew  in  the  comers  of  fields,  and  any  sheaves 
that  might  be  forgotten  (24"-");  cf.  Lv  19»- 
Ru  2*.  The  most  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
poverty  was  the  Law  of  the  JubUee  Year  in  the 
Priestly  Code(Lv25»-»«;  cf.  Dt  15"-"),  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  have  secured  the  periodical 
restoration  of  the  landless  poor  to  freedom  and 
their  retnm  to  the  land,  but  this  law  remained  an 
ideal.   These  various  provisions  were  supplemented 

AxMsarviNO  (whicn  see). 

B.  In  New  Testament.— The  term  'poverty, 
vTwx<<a,  paupertas,  inopia,  ia  used  only  in  2  Co 
S*- Rev  2?,  where  it  has  a  general  or  figurative 
sense ;  but  the  '  poor,'  xinit  (2  Co  9*),  wepi)^  (Lk 
21*),  TTuxit  (frequently,  especiaUy  in  the  Gospels 
and  Ja  2),  pauper,  etc.,  are  often  mentioned.  As 
regards  poverty,  the  MT  period  did  not  differ  in 
any  essential  features  from  the  Greek  period.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  exactions  of  the  Herodian  and 
Roman  officials  were  probably  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  Greek  rulers ;  on  the  other,  the  duty 
of  almsgiving  was  more  ^igently  inculcated  as  a 
religious  duty  which  would  be  richly  rewarded. 
In  this  respect  the  Christian  Church  followed  in 
the  steps  of  the  synagogue.  The  Church  at  Jera- 
galem  made  an  abortive  experiment  in  communism 
(Ac  2**  4"),  which  probably  aggravated  its  poverty ; 
and  gave  opportunity  for  the  collection  for  'the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem '  which  St.  Paul  organ- 
ued  amongst  his  Gentile  converts  (Ro  15^,  Gal  2"). 
The  early  Christian  Churches  followed  the  example 
of  the  synagogues  in  holding  it  a  duty  to  provide 
for  their  poor  (Ro  12",  1  Ti  6",  1  Jn  3"  etc. ;  cf.  art. 
'Alms'  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet,  of  Christian 
A  ntiquUies).  But  Ja  2''*  shows  that  this  duty  was 
often  neglected.  In  later  times  the  Jews  have 
usually  set  an  example  to  Christendom  by  their 
care  for  their  poor  co-religionists. 

While  we  read  that '  the  common  people  {i  roXdt 
)xXoj,  Mk  12",  cf.  Jn  12^)  heard '  Jesus  '  gladly,'  we 
are  not  told  that  His  actual  disciples  were  poor ; 
they  rather  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  lower 
middle  class — fishermen  owning  boats,  tax-collec- 
tors, etc.  The  early  Church  included  many  poor, 
and  few  rich,  powerful,  or  distinguished  members 
(1  Co  1") ;  but  Prof.  Orr,  in  his  Neglected  Factors 
in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  of  Christianity, 
maintains  that  tlie  strength  of  the  Church  lay  in 
the  middle  classes.  Cf.  Almsgivino,  Family, 
GuuinNO,  Sabbatical  Yeab,  Tithes. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 


POWER  (chiefly  ^?o,  Ob,  »?;  Sira/ut,  iiomla).*— 
t.  All  the  power  in  the  universe  is  traced  in  Scrip- 
ture to  a  spiritual  source.  God  created  all  things 
by  His  word ;  and  the  word  being  the  expression 
of  the  will,  it  is  the  spiritual  God  Himself  who 
is  the  ground  and  origm  of  all  that  is  (Gn  1.  2, 
Ps  33»  148',  Pr  8"«-,  Is  40'»-,  Jer  32",  Jn  1»- 
WhUe  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
continually  rules  all  the  agents  in  it  for  His  own 
ends,  there  is  real  power  made  over  to  nature. 
There  is  no  pantheistio  identification  of  nature's 
power  with  Grod's.  According  to  Gn  1,  the 
earth  has  the  function  assignea  to  it  of  bringing 
forth  grass  and  herbs,  and  the  trees  and  all  the 
living  creatures  bring  forth  fruit  'after  their 
kind  :  nature  follows  its  own  laws  (cf.  He  6'). 
Or,  a^ain,  the  sea  has  a  place  and  power  which  are 
definitely  fixed,  indeed,  but  are  thereby  proved  to 
be  real  (Job  38",  Pr  8*).  In  like  manner  there  is 
true  power,  though  it  is  derivative,  committed  to 
man.  He  was  made  '  in  the  image  of  God '  (Gn 
l^*"'-))  and  so  his  original  endowment  includes  the 
gift  of  power  like  God's.  It  is  proved  by  his  ex- 
ercising dominion  over  the  other  living  creatures 
(1*),  and  by  his  possessing  freedom  of  choice  (2'*'-). 
The  power  of  man  is  lost  by  sin  (Gn  2",  1  S  28* 
Ro  7'°"'  etc.).  Nevertheless,  he  is  treated  in  every 
condition  as  a  rational  and  moral  being ;  the  wicked 
are  commanded  on  almost  every  page  of  Scripture 
to  bestir  themselves,  to  repent  and  turn  to  God. 

2.  God  continually  upholds  the  world  by  His 
power  in  Providence,  ».«.  (a)  in  the  preservation, 
(6)  in  the  government  of  the  creation,  (a)  The 
fact  of  the  world's  persistence  amid  change,  and 
while  evenrthing  in  it  is  characterized  by  transi- 
ency, is  referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine 
Win  (Gn  8",  Ps  104>«- 139,  Jer  H^^,  Ac  17",  He  1» 
etc.).  Then  (i)  God's  government  of  the  world 
consists  in  His  guiding  ail  its  processes  for  certain 
predetermined  ends.  Thus  He  causes  grass  to 
grow  '  for  the  cattle,*  and  herb  '  for  the  service  of 
man'  (Ps  104'*'-).  Human  success  is  due  to  the 
ftivonring  presence  and  power  of  God,  and  serves 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purposes,  both  as 
respects  the  earthly  life  (Jos  !""■)  and  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul  (Ro  S^;  Ph  2").  All  the  ways  of 
men  are  justly  recompensed  by  the  Almighty 
(Jer  32").  Wickedness  is  overruled  and  brought 
to  naught  on  the  earth,  a  feature  of  God's  provi- 
dential action  which  is  naturally  emphasized  in 
OT.  God  fulfils  His  purpose  of  love  in  spite  of 
all  opposing  agents,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
angelic  or  Satanic  (Ro  S"'-). 

3.  Special  displays  of  power  made  by  the 
Almighty.  Israel  was  often  saved  by  God  from 
its  enemies,  the  signal  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage  which  He  effected  for  His  people  '  oy  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  an  outstretched  arm '  bemg 
the  type  of  these  supernatural  interventions 
(Dt  5'°).  The  chosen  people  were  guided  in  their 
career,  and  kept  together  as  a  nation,  a  remnant  at 
least  being  preserved.  God  revealed  His  laws  and 
ordinances;  and  these,  duly  honoured,  were  cal- 
culated to  realize  the  highest  good  to  the  nation, 
to  impart  the  blessing  '  life '  and  all  that  that 
implies  (Dt  28"-  30«''-,  Ps  19"-,  Pr  3).  These 
influential  manifestations  of  the  Divine  Will  lead 
up  to  the  completed  revelation  in  Christ,  who  is 
superior  to  every  world-power,  and  whose  gospel  ia 
'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth'  (Ro  1").  The  full  manifestation  of  His 
power  occurs  when  '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  tus 
Christ :  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever ' 
(Rev  11").    The  personality  of  Jesns  in  the 

*  Broadly  speaking,  iui>»ute  in  NT  ia  power,  and  ifm/rm 
authority  to  wield  it.  See  Mason,  Cmulitioni  qf  Our  Lordu  L\l> 
on  Earth,  p.  98  L;  Lighttoot  on  Col  lu ;  Swete  on  Mk  2io. 
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Gospels  presents  throughout  the  characteristios 
of  spiritual  power.  He  exhibits  the  unequalled 
power  of  perfect  righteousness  and  love,  e.ff.  in 
drawing  disciples  to  Himself  with  a  few  words 
(Mt  4'^-,  Mk  2''),  refuting  learned  and  influential 
adversaries,  so  that  they  could  not  answer  Him  a 
word  or  venture  to  question  Him  (Mt22*',  Mk  12", 
Lk  14'  20*°),  driving  out  of  the  temple  a  crowd  of 
those  who  dishonoured  the  bnildmg  (Mt  21"), 
working  miracles  in  kindness  to  men  and  for  the 
fnrtlierance  of  faith  (Mt  11'  etc.),  extending  pity 
and  forgiveness  to  penitent  sinners,  and  thereby 
raising  them  to  a  new  and  better  life  (Lk  l""-). 
These  qualities  of  holiness  and  love  in  Jesus  appear 
at  their  best  when  He  is  under  trial ;  His  endurance 
of  the  cross  proves  them  to  be  stronger  than  death. 
Hence  it  is  when  He  is  '  lifted  up"  that  He  '  will 
draw  all  men'  unto  Him  (Jn  12*>).  Then  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  proves  His  power  over  death 
and  His  glory  as  the  triumphfUDt  Son  of  God 
(Ac  2,  etc). 

4.  Power  restored  in  man.  God  works  in  man 
for  the  restoration  of  the  soul's  own  power,  and 
henee  the  believer  should  'work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling'  (Ph2'^).  At 
length  the  full  power  of  the  soul  is  recovered 
through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ro  S",  Gal 
S'"-).  See  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  attainment  of 
this  end  in  man  we  have  thus  (a)  the  activity  on 
God's  side,  and  (i)  the  activity  of  man.  (a)  Tnere 
is  a  providential  leading  or  drawing  by  the  Father 
before  men  can  come  to  Christ  ^n  V*).  Then 
through  the  death  of  Christ  believers  become  dead 
to  the  power  of  sin  :  there  is  a  breach  with  it  in 
principle  (Ro  6),  or  sanctification  is  begun.  '  Not 
that  anything  in  human  nature  was  actnally 
changed  as  by  magic  in  the  moment  when  Christ 
died,  but  in  the  completion  of  this  holy  life  there 
was  established  a  universal  and  personal  principle 
of  victory  (a  Sivaiut  aaniplat),  wnich  is  able  wher- 
ever it  is  received  to  break  sin  in  the  aifi  and  kill 
the  natural  selHshness,  so  that  the  man  may  walk 
no  longer  tarh,  tripKo,  but  rard  TfeS/w '  (Beyschlag). 
Furthermore,  through  the  resurrection  of  Chnst 
men  obtain  power  to  accept  salvation  (1  Co  15") : 
faith  not  actuated  by  the  risen,  living  Christ,  but 
only  by  man's  own  natural  endeavours,  is  '  vain ' 
or  powerless.  The  life  of  faith  throughout  its 
'  progress  derives  its  power  from  the  believer's  com- 
munion with  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  (Ro  5", 
2  Co  3"'-,  Gal  2*').  Again,  our  Lord's  resurrection 
imparts  the  power  of  a  great  hope ;  Christians  have 
a  sure  hope  beyond  the  present  world.  And  they 
are  empowered  in  consequence  to  be  righteous  in 
the  world  and  worthy  of  their  high  calling,  so  that 
their  hope  may  be  fulfilled,  (o)  On  man's  side 
there  has  to  be  fervent  prayer  accompanied  with 
righteousness  (Ja  6'"),  faith  which  overcomes  the 
world  (1  Jn  5'),  and  to  which  nothing  is  impossible 
(Mt  17") ;  and  love,  which  leads  to  the  keepine  of 
Christ's  words  (Jn  14''"),  and  which  casts  out  leax 
(I  Jn  4").  Or  man  has  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  (a 
process  which  presupposes  the  peace  of  forgiveness), 
and  then  he  ootains  the  amplest  power,  uiown  by 
his  not  fultUling  the  lust  of  the  flesh  (Gal  6'*),  and 
by  his  bringing  forth  the  varied  fruits  of  tiie  spirit, 
or  growing  without  cessation  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ  (Gal  S°'-).  By  the  interaction  of  these 
Divine  and  human  means  power  is  obtained  by 
the  Christian  for  the  performance  of  any  manifest 
duty,  and  the  possession  of  suificient  power  should 
be  assumed.  Christ  is  to  him  the  Bread  of  Life, 
strengthening  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  right- 
eousness (Jn  6*"-,  Ph  4"),  as  food  supplies  the 
body  with  power  for  all  its  physical  acts ;  though 
in  neither  case  can  we  comprehend  the  steps  of  the 
process  (so  Dods  in  'Expositor's  Bible,'  John, 
L220n.). 


A  punge  tb»t  taaa  created  much  discussion  is  1  Co  Ui*  *  Foi 
this  cause  ou|j;bt  the  wouuui  to  have  power  (i{«ir>a>,  RV  *  a 
lign  tit  authority ')  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels.'  The 
apoatle's  argument  seems  to  kie.  Because  the  woman  was 
derived  from  (v.X)  and  was  created  (or  (v.*)  the  man,  therefore 
she  should  have  on  ber  head  a  covering  in  tolien  thai  she  is 
under  the  authority  ot  the  man.  The  abstract  '  authority '  is 
put  (or  the  concrete  'sign  o(  authority.'  Then  a  new  en- 
ooura^ment  Is  added.  If  women  will  not  do  this  out  of  natural 
seemkneas,  let  them  remember  that  the  angels  are  present  (c(. 
art.  Head,  voL  U.  p.  817*)  in  their  assemblies,  and  tor  their  aakes, 
the  messengera  o(  order,  cover  their  heads.  This  la  the  inter- 
pretation of  almost  all  modem  ezpoaitora.  For  the  presenoa 
of  angels  at  Divine  wonhlp,  see  aspedaUy  Ueyer,  <n  lac. 

For  Powen  see  under  Douimion. 

G.  Ferries. 

POWER  OF  THE  KETS.— The  ecclesiastical 
connotation  of  these  words  must  not  be  altogether 
identified  with  the  meaning  of  them  in  the  NT 
passage  (Mt  IS")  from  which  they  are  taken, 
although  the  first  is  included  in  the  second.  And 
the  language  about  the  keys  in  that  passage  must 
be  distugiushed  again  from  the  language  about 
'binding  and  loosing'  which  follows. 

The  image  of  the  keys  is  not  infrequent  in  Scrip- 
ture (cf.  Is  22",  Rev  1").  '  The  key  (nnso,  also  n-Sp) 
to  the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  Rabbis,  was  the 
nonbol  of  physical  and  moral  authority  and  power  ' 
(Wtinsche,  Aeu«  Beitrdge,  p.  195).  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,  here  to  be  understood  of  the  Mesiiianic 
theocracy  about  to  be  established,  is  likened  to  a 
house  or  palace,  of  which  our  Lord  promises  that 
St.  Peter  shall  be  the  chief  steward  or  major-domo, 
who  is  entrusted  with  full  authority  over  every- 
thing which  the  house  contains.  The  keys  are  nut 
merdy  those  of  the  outer  doors  of  the  house,  which 
give  the  holder  power  to  admit  or  to  eject ;  the 
porter's  ofBce  u  only  a  part  of  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  St.  Peter.  "They  are  the  keys  of  inner 
chambers  also,  giving  command,  for  example,  of  ilie 
'  treasures '  from  which  it  will  be  his  duty  (Lk  12*") 
to  feed  the  household.  As  the  house  is  at  the  same 
time  '  the  kingdom,'  it  is  evident  that  the  autho- 
rity is  of  very  wide  range.  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah, 
which  ofiers  the  nearest  pwallel  (though  it  i.s  to 
be  obeerved  that  the  sing,  is  there  used,  not  the 
plur.),  the  thought  of  the  key  suggests  an  indis- 
putable power  of  ingress  and  egress,  both  for  the 
holder  and  for  others  at  his  discretion — a  power  (as 
interpreted  in  Rev  3*)  of  granting  or  withholding 
opportunities  and  facilities  of  various  kinds. 

In  this  last  view  the  '  power  of  the  keys '  leads 
on  naturally  to  the  power  of '  binding  andloosinc,' 
which,  though  not  the  same  as  the  power  of  the 
keys,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  exer- 
cises of  that  power.  The  '  binding '  and  '  loosing ' 
is  not  the  bmding  and  loosing  of  person-s  but  of 
things— not  'whomsoever  thou  shalt  loose,'  but 
'whatsoever.'  To  'bind'  (nDiti'),  in  rabbinic 
lang^iiage,  is  to  forbid ;  to  '  loose '  (-i-n.iS)  is  to 
permit.  Lightfoot  says  that  'thousands  of  ex- 
amples' of  this  usage  might  be  produced.  One 
instance  may  suffice.  '  Concerning  the  moving  of 
empty  vessels  [on  the  Sabbath  day],  of  the  filling 
of  which  there  is  no  intention ;  the  school  of 
Shammai  binds  it,  the  school  of  Hiilel  loosetli  it ' 
(Hieros.  Shabb.  fol.  16,  2,  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
Exercit.  upon  St.  Matt.  p.  238).  It  is  the  power 
of  laying  down  the  law  for  his  fellow-disciples, 
like  a  true  Rabbi,  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  St. 
Peter.  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  it 
is  the  power  of  interpreting  in  detailed  application 
the  law  which  God  has  laid  down  in  general 
terms.  Authority  is  given  him  to  say  what  the 
law  of  God  allows,  and  what  it  forbids ;  and  the 

Eromise  ia  added  that  his  ruling  shall  be  nplield  in 
eaven, — and  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  Christians.  The 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  in  fact  the  power 
of  legislation  for  the  Churdi. 
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Tb«  of  '  the  keys '  is  not  expressly  bestowed 
an  any  one  else  besides  St.  Peter,  but  the  legis- 
lative power  is  afterwards  extended  to  others 
(Mt  18").  It  is  not  certain  who  are  the  persons 
there  addressed.  'The  disciples'  mentioned  in  v.* 
are  doubtless  the  apostles,  or  at  any  rate  indude 
some  of  the  apostles ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  prove 
that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  there 
bestowed  upon  them  exclusively.  That  opinion, 
however  ancient  and  however  widely  held,  involves 
tlie  further  conclusion  that  the  promises  which 
follow,  and  upon  which  the  binding  and  loosing 
power  is  made  to  depend,  are  to  be  similarly 
restricted.  It  is,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
to  the  apostles  alone  that  Christ  promises  that  the 
prayer  of  two  of  them  shall  be  heard,  and  that 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name.  He 
will  b«  there.  This  is  difficult  to  suppose.  We 
must  accordingly  conclude  that  the  binding  and 
loosing  power  iirst  bestowed  upon  St.  Peter  u  not 
represented  in  NT  as  an  exclnsiTe  privil^e  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  the  common  privilege  of  the  Christian 
society— even  of  a  small  branch  m  it — when  acting 
in  agreement  (v.")  and  solemnly  assembled  in  (or 
*  to ')  Christ's  name  as  its  ground  of  union  (v.**).  In 
this  case,  however,  the  power  appears  to  be  connected 
with  judicial  discipline  over  individual  members  of 
the  society.  The  '  binding  and  loosing '  are  not,  in 
this  case  any  more  than  elsewhere,  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  absolving  and  retaining  of  sins ;  they 
seem  to  mean  the  prescribing  what  the  offender  is 
to  do  and  not  to  do.  But,  in  case  of  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  these  requirements  of  'the  Church,' 
he  IS  to  be  treated  as  'a  heathen  man  and  a 


publican,'  t.e.  as  excommunicate;  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
CMisidered  as  resistance  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
The  prayer  of  the  slighted  Church  will  be  heard, 
for  Chnst  Himself  is  present  at  the  gathering, 
and  Heaven  will  give  its  sanction  to  tiie  sen- 
tence (see  interestmg  parallels  in  Wilnsohe,  p. 
218). 

There  is,  accordingly,  a  dose  connexion  between 
the  authority  to  bind  and  loose  and  the  authority 
to  absolve  and  retain  sins  ( Jn  20").  The  discipline 
which  prescribes  what  the  sinner  must  do,  on  pain 
of  encountering  a  sentence  at  once  earthly  and 
heavenly,  cannot  but  involve  a '  power  of  the  keys ' 
in  the  (inaccurate)  sense  which  that  term  has 
borne  in  the  Church  nnce  patristic  times. 

Christians  of  all  ages  have  rightly  seen  a  signal 
instance  of  St.  Peter's  use  of  the  keys  in  the 
admission  of  Cornelius  to  the  Church.  He  thus 
'  opened '  the  door  indeed  to  the  GentUes, '  and  no 
man '  has  ever  since  '  shut '  it  to  them.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  one  act  was  ail  that 
was  in  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  made  the  promise ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  He  referred  only  to'  the 
authority  to  bapti2e  at  discretion  exercised  by  the 
apostle.  The  whole  of  his  chief-stewardship  was 
included  in  the  promise ;  and  both  in  his  appoint- 
ments of  other  Christians  to  sacred  offices,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Christian  sacraments  at  large, 
and  in  his  expositions  of  Christian  truth,  he  was 
exercising  the  power  of  the  keys. 

An  equally  signal  instance  of  'binding  and 
loosing'  on  a  large  scale  is  the  regulation  laid 
down  by  St.  Peter,  along  with  '  the  apostles  and 
the  elders,'  for  the  discipline  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  in  regard  to  meats  and  manner  of  life 
(Ac  IS").  They  '  loosed '  for  them  all  other  kinds 
of  food ;  they  'bound '  for  them  '  things  offered  to 
idols,  and  blood  and  things  strangled,  and  fornica- 
tion.' Similarlv,  at  a  later  time,  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth  '  loosed  ^  even  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols, — thou^  he  '  bound '  it  in  certain  dream- 
stances  (1  Co  IIP'-),— and  laid  down  various  rules 
•onoeming  marriage  (1  Co  7),  uid  oonoeming 


publio  worship  (1  Co  11-14).  '  So  ordain  I  in  aD 
Churches '  is  his  formula  (1  Co  7"). 

Of  'binding  and  loosing'  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  case  which  we  are  able  to  follow  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  deamess  is  that  of  the 
incestuous  man  at  Corinth ;  which  recalls  with 
remarkable  exactness  the  language  of  Mt  18"'-. 
St.  Paul  was  evidently  surprised  that  the  Church 
of  (Torinth  had  not  dealt  with  the  case  on  its  own 
responsibilitT.  It  ought  to  have  '  mourned,'  vrith 
a  view  to  tne  removal  of  the  offender  (I  Co  5°). 
The  'mourning'  he  would  have  expected  wat 
clearly  a  public  and  united  humiliation  of  the 
Church  before  God,  to  the  intent  that  God  might 
'  take  away '  the  man  who  had  done  the  deed  (see 
Godet,  tut  loe.).  In  answer  to  the  solemn  and 
concerted  prayer,  a  stroke  from  heaven  would  have 
fallen  upon  him,  as  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
or,  without  such  prayer,  upon  the  profaners  of  the 
Eucharist  at  Connth  itself  (1  Co  11>0).  Probably 
this  appeal  to  God  would  have  been  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  an  act  of  formal  separation  from 
the  sacramental  fdlowship  of  the  Church ;  cer- 
tainly by  an  exdnsion  of  the  sinner  from  social 
intercourse  with  the  brethren  (1  Co  5").  As  the 
(Corinthian  Church  had  not  thus  acted,  the  apostle 
informs  them  of  his  own  intended  procedure,  with 
which  he  demands  that  they  should  co-operate. 
Though  absent  from  them  in  body,  he  calls  upon 
them  to  assemble ;  he  himself  will  spiritually  be 
present  in  the  assembly,  armed  with  'the  power 
(not  merely  with  the  authority)  of  our  Lord  Jesus.' 
The  sentence  which  he  has  already  passed  upon 
the  man  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  will 
then  be  formally  pronounced.  He  will  be  '  de- 
livered unto  Satan  for  tlie  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord.'  Ddivery  to  Satan  was  not  a  rab- 
binical formula  for  excommunication  in  any  form 
{lAght{.ExereUation»,adloc.).  The  phrase  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  Job  1"  2«.  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  intended  that  either  by  a  judicial  death,  or 
by  some  wasting  disease,  the  man  should  be  so 
punished  as  to  bring  him  to  repentance  (cfj  1  Ti 
1*°).  The  discipline  seems  to  have  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
(2 Co  2^)  administered  a  'rebuke'  to  the  man, — 
which  was  probably  excommunication  in  its  less 
severe  form  ('  reproof  with  the  Babylonian  writers 
was  the  same  with  excommunication,'  Lightf.  p. 
183).  The  man  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, — so 
much  so  that  the  apostle  feared  lest  the  excess  of  it 
should  be  fatal  to  his  soul  (2  Co  2').  He  bids  the 
Corinthians  therefore  '  forgive  and  comfort  him.' 
He  himself,  acting  as  Christ's  representative  {ip 
rptvibwif  ^purrov)  has  already  forgiven  him,  though 
he  will  not  consider  his  forgiveness  as  absolute  (tl  n 
Ktxi-puriuu)  until  the  Corinthian  Church  has  joined 
in  it.  The  solemn  gathering  '  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,'  the  confidence  that  Bis  '  power '  would  be 
present  to  ratify  what  was  done  by  His  representa- 
tives upon  eartn,  the  punishment  and  the  release, 
all  appear  to  be  directly  based  upon  the  language 
of  our  Lord  recorded  by  Mt. 

Of  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  less  unusual  cases 
we  naturally  have  scantier  evidence  in  NT.  I'er- 
haps  the  most  interesting  reference  to  it  is  that  in 
Ja  6'^.  The  sick  man  is  there  advised  to  call  for 
the  presbyters  of  the  Church,  who  are  to  pray 
over  nim,  'anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name.' 
In  answer  to  this  action  of  the  Church  repre- 
sented by  its  local  heads,  the  writer  says  that  the 
sick  man  will  recover  (for  to  interpret  ailiaei  and 
<7«pe<  otherwise  seems  impossible  in  the  context),  and 
adds  that  'if  he  have  committed  sins,'  i.e.  obviously, 
crave  and  marked  sins,  'he  shall  be  forgiven '  («&» 
aiiof/rlas  {  wrroiiiialn,  hpeBiiatTai  atr^).  That  the 
i^B^tTxu  atrf  is  a  promise  of  what  God  will  do  i> 
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answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  an 
instruction  to  the  presbyters  themselves,  seems  to 
be  required  by  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  It  is 

Earallel  in  sense  to  ailiaa  and  iytpti.  If  St.  James 
ad  intended  the  word  to  mean  that  the  presbyters 
were  to  absolve  the  man,  he  would  probably  nave 
put  it  in  the  imperative,  like  wpoaKoXtaiaSu  and 
Toarevid<rew(Tay.  Bat  the  forgiveness  of  God  is  a 
blessing  granted  to  the  faithfol  prayers  of  the  pres- 
byters ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  such  prayers, 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  insist  upon  the  value  of 
them.  '  Confess  therefore  your  sins  one  to  another, 
and  pray  one  for  another,  he  says,  '  that  ye  may 
be  healed.'  By  '  one  to  another '  he  means  '  to 
your  fellow-men,'  i.e.  not  to  God  only.  It  is  clear 
that  he  cannot  mean  mutual  confession  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  for  (1)  he  assumes  that 
the  prayers  to  which  he  ascribes  such  eflScacy  are 
those  of  '  righteous  men,'  not  those  of  men  who 
'  have  committed  sins ' ;  (2)  the  special  object  with 
which  the  prayers  are  to  be  offered  (not  indeed  the 
contents  of  the  prayers,  which  are  directly  connected 
with  forgiveness)  is  '  that  ye  may  be  heEded '  (Srwt 
tiByre) ;  if,  therefore,  the  prayers  are  to  be  in  the 
strict,  sense  mutual  prayers,  it  is  implied  that  both 
parties,  praying  and  prayed  for,  are  alike  sick,  and 
the  mutnal  confession  would  be  only  between  sick 
man  and  sick  man,  which  is  absurd.  Evidently, 
the  sick  man  is  exhorted  to  make  his  confession  to 
the  presbyters  whom  he  has  called  in^  and  they  in 
turn  are  exhorted  to  pray  for  his  forgiveness,  npon 
which  his  recovery  is  made  to  depend,  and  are  re- 
minded what  power  their  prayers  have,  if  only  they 
are  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  apostle  selects 
from  the  OT  history  the  example  of  one  who  exer- 
cised the '  power  of  the  keys '  upon  a  national  scal^ 
buui  shutting '  and '  openmg '  the  stores  of  heaven 
for  his  people.  Though  but '  a  man  of  like  passioiw 
with  ns,'  Elijah  by  his  (unrecorded)  prayers  shut 
up  the  rain  srom  his  guilty  countrymen  for  three 
years  and  a  half ;  ana  on  their  showing  signs  of 
repentance,  he  opened  it  again  for  them.  We 
need  not  therefore  wonder  (snch  is  St.  James'  argu- 
ment) if,  when  we  confess  onr  sins  to  beings  of 
the  same  make  as  ourselves,  their  intercession  is 
able  to  obtain  for  us  the  remission  of  them.  (On 
the  rabbinic  view  of  Elijah  and  the  'Keys,'  see 
WUnsche,  p.  195). 

Our  accounts  of  life  within  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  the  first  age  are  so  fragmentary  that 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  not  finding  many  refer- 
ences to  the  penitential  discipline  which  existed 
among  them.  That  there  should  have  been  some 
power  on  earth  answering  to  what  was  occasionally 
exhibited  even  in  OT  times — as  in  the  absolution 
of  David  by  Nathan  (2  S  12'') — is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  When  Chr  st 
claimed  to  forgive  sins  as  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  the 
multitudes  'glorified  God  which  had  given  such 
authority  unto  men'  (Mt  9*).  The  last  word  may 
mean  either  that  the  authority  to  absolve  was 
committed  by  God  to  men,  to  use  on  His  behalf ; 
or  that  by  delegation  of  such  an  authority  God 
had  beiiixiwed  a  blessing  upon  men :  in  other  words, 
the '  men '  qtoken  of  may  bo  either  the  holders  of  the 
autibority,  or  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  given. 
But  in  eitiier  case  it  was  recognized  that  the  assur- 
ance of  f  or^veness  had  been  made  accessible  in  a  new 
way ;  and  Christ,  in  His  first  appearance  to  the 
assembled  Church  after  His  resurrection,  gave  His 
disciples  to  understend  that  the  authority  which 
He  had  exercised  in  relation  to  absolving  and  re- 
taining of  sins  was  henceforth  vested  in  them,  as 
the  continnators  of  His  own  mission  (Jn  SO*"-).  It 
is  not  an  exhaustive  interpretation  of  these  words 
which  would  see  in  them  only  a  commission  to 
impose  or  to  remove  ecclesiastical  censures.  All 
acts  of  the  ChristiaD  society,  according  to  the 


NT  conception  of  it,  are  fraught  with  spiritual 
efficacy. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  eminent  interpreters 
consider  the  '  laying  on  of  hands '  in  1  Ti  6^  to 
be  the  sign  of  absolution  (see  art.  Laying  on 
OF  Hands);  but  the  interpretation  is  far  from 
certain.  A.  J.  Mason. 

P&STOBUM  QUiBD.— See  Prxiovxuu. 

PILSTORIUH  (Gr.  ri  vjxuTiipiov).  —  This  Lat. 
word,  adopted  in  the  later  Gr.,  signified  originally 
the  general's  (jnxstor's)  tent  (e.g.  Livy,  Sist.  vii.  12, 
X.  33).  Then  it  was  a|)plied  to  the  council,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  which 
assembled  in  the  general's  tent  {e.g.  Livy,  Hist. 
xxvi.  16,  XXX.  5,  xxxvii.  6) ;  then  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  governor  of  a  province  {e.g.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  n.  iv.  28,  U.  v.  35 ;  Tert.  ad  Scap.  3) 
then,  in  the  post-Angnstan  age,  to  any  princely 
house  {e.g.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  161),  and  even  to  a  large 
villa  or  country-seat  {e.g.  Suet.  Octav.  72,  Calig. 
37,  Tih.  39 ;  Juv.  Sat.  L  76 ;  Statius,  Sylv.  I.  iiL 
25) ;  and  finally  to  the  imperial  bodyguard,  whose 
commander  was  prafectus  prcetono  or  prcetorii 
{e.g.  Tac  Hitt.  i.  20,  ii.  11,  24,  iv.  46;  Suet. 
Nero,  9 ;  Pliny,  NS  xxv.  2).  No  certain  example 
occurs  of  its  application  either  to  the  prtetonan 
camp  or  barracks  or  to  the  emperor's  residence  in 
Kome,  though  it  was  often  used  of  the  emperor's 
residence  away  from  Rome. 

In  AV  the  word  appears  only  once  (Mk  IS"); 
but  in  the  Gr.  of  NT  it  is  used  in  Mt  27"  (AV 
'  the  common  hall ' ;  marg.  '  governor's  house ' , 
RV  'the  palace'),  Mk  I5»*^ (AV  'the  hall,  caUed 
Prtetorium';  RV  'within  the  court  which  is 
Prtetorium';  marg.  'palace'),  Jn  18"  (AV  'the 
hall  of  judgment ' ;  marg.  '  Pilate's  house' ;  RV 
'palace*),  18»and  19»  (AV  'judgment  haU';  RV 
'palace'),  Ac  23»»  (AV  'Herod's  judgment  hall'; 
EV  'Herod's  palace'),  Ph  I"  (AV  'in  all  the 
palace' ;  marg.  ' Caesar's  court' ;  RV  '  throughout 
the  whole  prtetorian  enard '). 

In  the  Gospels  the  term  denotes  the  official 
residence  in  Jenu.  of  the  Roman  governor,  and 
the  various  tr**  of  it  in  oor  versions  arose  from  a 
desire  either  to  indicate  the  special  purpose  for 
which  that  residence  was  used  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  or  to  explain  what  particular  building 
was  intended.  But  whatever  building  the  governor 
occupied  was  the  Prtetorium.  It  is  most  probable 
that  in  Jems,  he  resided  in  the  well-known  palace 
of  Herod,  since  Philo  {ad  Gaivm,  31)  states  that 
Pilate  hung  there  the  shields  which  offended  the 
Jews  (see  ra^TE),  and  Josephus  {BJ  u.  xiv.  8,  ri. 
XV.  6)  speaks  of  Gessius  Florus  as  living  in  '  the 
king's  palace,'  and  since  in  Ceesarea  (see  Ae  xxiii. 
35)  Herod's  palace  is  known  to  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Herod's  palace  in  Jems,  was  a 
magnificent  structure  in  the  upper  or  western  part 
of  the  city,  and  was  connected  by  a  causeway  over 
the  valley  of  Tyropceon  with  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple.  It  is  described  by  Josephns  {BJ  V. 
iv.  4,  Ant.  XV.  ix.  3)  in  admirmg  terms.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  rising  to  the  height  of  30 
cubits,  and  adorned  with  towers  at  equal  distances. 
The  enclosure  was  large  enough  to  contain  a  small 
army.  The  building  had  two  marble  wings,  called 
by  Herod  the  Csesareum  and  the  Agrippeum.  It 
contained  large  rooms  within  and  spacious  porticoes 
without.  It  was  sumptuously  furnished,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park.  Here  the  governor 
with  his  guards  lived  when  in  Jerus.,  while  the 
regular  garrison  occupied  the  castle  of  Antonia; 
and  it  was  doubtless  before  this  building  that  the 
Jews  presented  themselves  with  the  demand  fot 
Jesus'  execution.  Tradition,  indeed,  has  placed  the 
residence  of  Pilate  in  the  lower  city,  a  short 
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distance  north  of  the  temple.  Not  a  few  alno  have 
identified  it  with  the  ca^itle  of  Ant«nia  (Kosen- 
miiller,  Alterthumskunde,  II.  ii.  2*28 ;  Caspari, 
Mnd.  p.  225 ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Syn.,  Kng.  tr. 
p.  372;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  346  n.;  WesU  ott, 
St  John) — partly  because  tradition  has  located  tlie 
bouHe  of  Pilate  near  the  site  of  the  castle  ;  partly 
l)e<'AU!ie,  since  the  castle  was  the  regular  barracks 
for  the  garrison,  and  vas  suOiciently  large  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  governor 
al.su  used  it ;  and  also  Decause  many  identify  '  the 
place  called  the  Pavement,  but,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,'  with  the  elevated,  paved  area  between 
the  castle  and  the  temple  (see  Gabbatha).  But, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  identification  with 
Herod's  lutlace  is  probably  to  be  preferred  (so  Meyer, 
Winer,  Alford,  Schiirer,  Edersbeim,  and  others). 
In  like  manner,  as  alreiidy  observed,  Herod's 
palace  in  Ceesarea  was  used  as  the  Pnetorinm 
there.  The  expression  in  Ac  23*  ('Herod's  Prse- 
torium')  is  abbreviated  from  'the  prtutorium  of 
Herod's  palace,'  and  thus  describes  both  the  par- 
ticular building  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
naed. 

In  Ph  1"*  '  in  the  whole  Pi  ietorinm '  has  been  very 
variously  explained.  Many  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem,  have  tr^  it  '  palace '  (so  AV|,  coupling 
it  with  4",  where  allusion  is  made  to  believers  who 
belonged  to  'Ctesar's  household.'  But  no  other 
instance  appears  of  the  application  of  the  term  to 
the  emperor  s  residence  in  Kome.  Sudi  an  appli- 
cation would  have  been  intolerable  tio  the  Romans, 
since  it  would  have  shocked  the  republican  tradi- 
tions under  which  the  empire  was  organized. 
Hence  many,  as  Perizonius  (D»  orig.  tvjny.  et  tuiu 
voce,  prcetoris  et  prastorii,  1687,  Disquisitio  de 
prmtorio,  1690),  Clericus,  Michaelis,  Hoeleman, 
Wieringer,  Milinan,  Weiss,  Ellicott,  Meyer,  under- 
stand it  of  the  barracks  of  the  pnetorlan  guard 
{rostra  prwtorianorum).  But  Lightfoot  (Com.  on 
Phil.  p.  99)  has  shown  that  neither  can  this  use  of 
the  word  be  established.  Wieseler  [Chron.  d. 
Apost.  Zeit.  p.  403),  followed  by  Conybeare  and 
Uowson,  refers  it,  not  to  the  pnetorian  camp, 
but  to  the  barracks  of  the  palace  j^nard,  which 
Augustus  established  (Dio  Cass.  liiL  16)  in  the 
imperial  enclosure  on  the  Palatine  hill  ^  but,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  castra  prtetortanorum  by 
Tiberius,  tiie  word  would  natui-ally  refer  to  it,  if 
to  any  barracks.  The  following  phrase  (rw;  Xoiirots 
ro^tfjalso  more  naturally  descnbes  persons  than 
places,  Xotirit  being  never  in  NT  applied  to  places 
(Ellicott,  in  loc.).  Presumably,  therefore,  'pre- 
torium,'  too,  is  descriptive  of  persons.  Hence 
Lightfoot  has  ably  defended  the  meaning  'pne- 
torian guard.'  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
chained  to  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  thus,  through 
the  change  of  guards,  his  message  spread  through- 
out the  whole  oody  of  soldiers.  This  meaning  of 
Prtetorinm  is  frequent,  and  has  been  adopted  in  Ph 
1"  in  RV.  Recently,  however,  Mommsen  [Sitz- 
ungih.  der  Koniff.  preuss.  Acad.  d.  Wissensch.  1896, 
p.  495,  etc ),  followed  by  Ramsay  {SI.  Paul  the  Trav. 
p.  357),  has  proposed  another  view.  He  considers 
It  improbable  that  St.  Paul  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  pnetorian  guard.  He  believes  that  Julius,  the 
centurion  who  brought  Paul  to  Rome,  belonged 
to  the  corpe  of  mUites  frumentarii  mjperegrin%,  a 
corps  draftied  from  lemons  in  the  provinces,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supervise  the  com  supply,  and  also 
probably  to  perform  police  service :  and  that  Julius 
probably  delivered  his  prisoners  to  the  commander 
ot  his  corpe,  prineep*  peregrinorum,  whose  camp 
perhaps  was  already,  as  it  was  afterwards,  on  the 
Cielian  hill.  But  while  St.  Paul  was  not  in  charge 
of  the  pretorian  guard,  his  case  came  before 
the  praetorian  council,  consisting  of  the  jmefecti 
prvetorio  and  tlieir  assistants.   'FniB  council  then, 
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according  to  Mommsen  and  Ramsay,  is  the  prm- 
torivm  alluded  to  by  the  apostle,  and  rott  Xmro?! 
wturtp  refers  to  the  audience  at  the  trial* 

G.  T.  Ptmvm. 

PRAISE  IN  OT.— 'Praise,' whether  as  a  verb  or 
a  nonn,  has  various  applications  in  the  OT,  but  its 
commonest  use  is  to  denote  an  act  of  homage  or 
won<lii|>  offered  to  God  by  His  creatures,  par- 
ticularly by  man.  The  object  of  this  article  wiD 
be  mainly  to  examine  the  meaning  and  usage  of 
the  terms  which  our  English  versions  render  by 
'  praise,'  and  to  sketch,  as  far  as  the  data  enable 
us  to  do  so,  the  occasions,  the  modes,  and  the 
history  of  praise  in  Israel. 

i.  "The  Terms.— 1.  ^^n.  The  original  sense  of 
this  root  is  perhaps '  break  ont  (in  a  cry),'  especially 
of  joy  (cf.  the  name  ffrdlel  applied  to  Ps  113-118, 
the  Aram.  M7<V<n  'marriage-song,'  and  the  Assyr. 
alAlu  '  shout  for  joy ' ;  see  also  Cheyne,  OP  4&0), 
although  it  is  possible  that,  as  W.  U.  Smith  {BS' 
411)  suggests,  among  the  Semites  'the  shouting 
(hallet)  that  aooompanied  sacrifice  may,  in  ite 
oldest  shape,  have  been  a  wail  over  the  death  of 
the  victim,  though  it  ultimately  took  the  form  of 
a  chant  of  praise  {Hallelujah).'  The  idea  of  making 
a  noue  u  what  appears  to  be  prominent.  The  same 
writer  points  out  that  the  roots  SS.i  'to  chant 
praises'^  and  'to  howl'  are  closely  connected, 
and  he  thinks  it  possible  that  shouting  in  mourning 
and  shouting  in  joy  may  have  both  been  primarily 
directed  to  the  driving  away  of  evil  influences. 
The  sense  of  '  praise '  is  conveyed  hr  the  above 
root  in  the  Piel  Vfij.  This  may  nave  tor  its  object 
(1)  man  or  vooman :  Gn  12"  (J) '  they  praised  (LixX 
hrontrar,  AV '  commended ')  her  (Sarah)  to  Pharaoh 
Pr  27"  let  another  man  praise  thee  (LXX  tyKu/ua- 
fim  ct),  and  not  thine  own  mouth' ;  28*  '  they  that 
forsake  the  law  praise  (LXX  tyKuiudftwin)  the 
wicked ' ;  SI"-  **  the  virtuous  woman  is  praised  by 
her  husband  and  by  her  works  (LXX  in  both  atrtU, 
but  in  v.*>  a  different  reading  from  that  of  MT  ia 
followed :  xed  abiaBu  A>  rtiXoit  i  Mtf  air^,  '  and  let 
her  husband  be  praised  in  the  gates') ;  Ca  6*  (here 
and  in  the  following  passwes,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  LXX  atntr)  of  the  Shnlammite;  2  S  14» 
of  Absalom's  beauty  (oWit) ;  2  Ch  23>*  of  kinjg 
Joash.  (2)  The  object  is  once  a  false  god :  Jg  10^ 
of  the  PhUistinee  praising  {i/urti^  Dagon  ;  (3)  very 
frequently  Ood  (o'rtSj  or  ."nrp);  Ps  69'*  (where 
'heaven  and  earth,  the  seas,  and  everything  that 
moveth  therein '  are  called  on  to  praise  Him ;  cf . 
Ps  148) ;  often  of  public  worship  in  the  sanctuary : 
Is  62^,  cf.  64"  (rfXoyelr),  Ps  22"  (i/t»e&,  cf.  v." 
i  tr<up6s  luw)  35U  844  107a  iog»  i4Qt  149*,  gog,^. 
times  the  object  is  '  the  name  of  Jahweh  or  of 
God'  (m.r  d|>  or  o'.-*^  o^,  t6  irofia  roO  ffeoC):  Ps  BO* 
74n  146*  148»,  Jl  2"  j  or  His  word  (i??,  X*yof,  M/w) : 
Ps  «S6*  (^Too-ea-)  rv."»  may  be  an  editorial 
addition,  so  Hupfeld,  Cheyne  etal.];  or  the  object 
may  be  unexpressed :  Jer  31  [Gr.  38]  ^  Ps  63*  {ircu- 
veiA.  The  expression  '  praiae  ye  Jah '  (Hallelujah, 
in  Ps  131?  "p^^  taUtin  ri»  Kipwr],  elsewhere 
always  as  one  word  n;«S^,  'AXXiyXowd  [once  Ps  104" 
n;tVix;,  LXX  omits  here])  has  generally  a  liturgical 
application  and  is  mostly  confined  to  late  psums. 
It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Ps  106.  111.  112.  113. 
135.  146.  147.  148.  149,  and  at  the  end  of  104.  105. 

*  Mommsen  denlM  that  rtrwimAirryfi  (AT  captain  of  the 
(nardl  (oond  Aa28i>  in  some  autboriaea  (d.  Blata,  ad  loc),  but 
omitted  by  WH,  llMfa^  and  BT,  oould  lure  been  applied  to  a 
vrctfeetut  vratorio.  Ihls  nadins  Is  evidently  '  Wntem '.and 
Mommaen  nnds  in  the  text  ot  the  Stockholm  Latin  MS  ('  Oigaa  % 
prlnent  ptrtgrinonm,  at  least  a  tad  cent,  interpretation  ot  it, 
one  which  oonllrma  his  Inference  that  the  castra  penffrinorum 
had  been  establiilwd  in  Home  in  St  Paol'*  taae.  Positive 
evidence,  however,  for  the  ndateno*  ot  this  oorpe  and  camp, 
nnder  this  name,  appeals  only  in  the  tlms  ot  Serenu,  and  the 
Latin  MS  may  intenrat  the  Or.  text  baloc*  H  by  the  light 
ot  later  omtom :  wlul*  rtfmnrMn,m  itMlt  was  evldantly  a 
popular  title,  and  really  lappUei  no  mfonnatton  as  to  who  took 
ofaaige  ot  the  aportlSk 
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106.  113.  115.  116.  117.  135.  146.  147.  148.  149.  150. 
See,  furtlier,  art.  Hallelujah.  Instead  of  the 
direct  object,  '?^n  is  generally  followed,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Chronicler,  by  .nn'^,  in  the  account 
of  the  technical  Levitical  (or  priestly)  function  of 
praising  Jahweh  :  1  Ch  16'  23^  »"  25^  2  Ch  5"  20" 
29*>  {ifwew)  30"  {Kaeunreiv),  Ezr  3"  ;  but  the  simple 
.Ti,T  occurs  in  Ezr  3'*,  as  it  does  also  in  Neh  5" 
(Neliemiah's  own  Memoirs).  The  object  is  un- 
expressed in  Neh  12:'*  (Chronicler),  cf.  1  Ch  23", 
2  Cli  7"  ('  when  David  praised  by  their  ministry,' 
LXX  if  Ojums  AavelS  Sii  x«'P"S  a(rrwv)  8"  23'»  ('  the 
singers  also  played  on  instruments  of  music  and 
led  the  singing  of  praise '  D'y-.tot  Tyn  -ijjj  □Tlis'^n) 
^^!J^,  LXX  oi  fSoPTft  iy  roit  dpyirOK,  ifdol  Kol  biwovvrtt 
^vw)  31',  in  all  of  which  S^n  has  its  technical 
sense.— Similarly,  the  passive  sense  'be  praised'  is 
conveyed  by  the  Pual,  and  once  (Pr  SI*")  by  the 
Hithpael :  (1)  of  human  subjects  and  things:  Pr  12^ 
•a  man  shall  be  praised  (AV;  RV  'commended,' 
LXX  iyKuiuiieaBai)  according  to  his  wisdom ' ;  Ps 
78** '  their  maidens  were  not  praised '  (in  marriage- 
song;  see  Cheyno  ad  loc),  so  Aquila  o6x  iiivhS-qaan, 
Symm.  and  Theod.  oiK  iTrgviB-naav,  but  LXX  ovk 
ixty8ri(rav,  '  did  not  raise  the  dirge ' ;  Ezk  26"  of 
Tyre  the '  praised  (AV ;  RV  'renowned')  city'  (LXX 
i>  jr6\n  ivatrer-fi)  ;  (2)  of  God,  only  in  ptcp.  (Vfrtf) 
with  gerundive  force='to  be  praised,'  '  worthy  of 
praise  :  2  S  22*  (aiverhv  ftrmoX^iro/iiu  Kifnov)  =  Ps 
18'  (alvCiv  iriKaMaoiuu.  Kipiov),  Ps  48>  96*  (  =  lCh 
16^)  145*  [in  these  last  four  the  LXX  has  alveriil ; 
in  Ps  113"  the  subject  is  Bis  name  (oivctrcu  ri  taioim 
Kvplov). 

The  noun  for  '  praise '  from  the  root  VVn  i»  n5>n^ 
(once  Pr  27"  '  the  fining  pot  is  for  silver  and 
the  furnace  for  ^old,  and  a  man  [is  to  be  estimated] 
according  to  his  praise,'  where  ibi^q?  probably 
means  'according  to  his  reputation'  [so  Toy  et  al., 
cf .  LXX  iviip  Si  ioKiixi^rrtu  Sid  ffri/iaTos  iyKuiua(6mur 
aCrriv  ;  see  Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.  for  other  possible  ex- 
l)lanatioiis]).  The  word  nSi^  is  used  (1)  of  prawe 
offered  to  J",  sometimes  individual,  but  more  fre- 
quently general  and  public :  Ps  34'  48"  (both 
oXveirit)  65*  ('  unto  Thee  stillness  is  praise  [-Tpn  ^ 
^^O?])  O  God,  in  Zion,'  but  text  ana  tr.  are  both 
doubtful ;  LXX  Sot  rpirei  ttjuvoi,  '  praise  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  thee' ;  see  Comm.  ad  loc.,  and  Driver, 
Par.  Psalter),  71'  (O/o-ijffis),  '  {alyent),  100*  (C/ti-ot) ; 
particularly  of  praise  as  sung :  Ps  22°  ('O  Thou 
that  sittest  [throned]  upon  the  praises  of  Israel,' 
an  imitation  of  D'^^if  c>  3^'i%  the  idea  perhaps  being 
that  the  praises,  ascending  like  clouds  of  incense, 
form,  as  it  were,  the  throne  upon  which  J"  sits  [so 
Kirkpatrick  et  al.,  but  see  Duhm  ad  loc.,  and  cf. 
the  LXX  <ri  Si  iy  iylois  KaroiKtU,  i  tiraiyos  'Iir/xiTjX]), 
33'  (atytnt),  40"  (C/u-os),  106"  Neh  12*»  (both  aXyeoit), 
Is  42"  (So^dtm  ri  tyo/M  abroB).  (2)  The  word  n^n^ 
IB  used  for  a  song  of  mraise  in  the  title  of  Ps  145 
{alyecu) ;  cf.  the  New  Heb.  name  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  niVn?  150  or  o'Vn?  '0,  or  (3)  It  is  used 

of  qualities,  deeds,  etc.,  of  J"  which  demand  praise : 
Ex  15"  nWrifi  k-Vii  '  terrible  in  praises '  {i.e.  in  attri- 
butes that  call  for  praise ;  LXX  Bav/uurrit  ir  Siccus), 
cf.  Ps  9"*  ('  that  I  may  show  forth  all  Thy  praise '), 
78*  (•  telling  the  praises  of  the  Lord  '),  79'*  ('  we  will 
show  forth  Thy  praise'),  102"  ('that  men  may  de- 
clare His  praise  in  JerusiUem '),  lOe'C  who  can  show 
forth  all  His  praise?'),  1  Ch  16»  ('to  triumph  in 
Thy  praise ')  [in  the  last  six  passages  LXX  arixnt]. 
Is  43"  ('this  people  shall  show  forth  My  praise,' 
LXX  iperal),  60*  T'  they  shall  proclaim  the  praises 
of  the  Lord,'  LXX  ri  vurriipioy  Kvplov  e^TYeXtoOanu), 
63'  ('I  will  make  mention  of  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,' LXX  dpcTol).  (4)  nVni^  may =re»<no»,/a>n«, 
fflory,  or  the  object  of  these :  (a)  of  J" :  Hab  3* 
•the  earth  was  full  of  His  praise'  On^rip  p^iri  n^, 
LXX  atfiirtut  afirov  rX^^t  ^  7^)  || '  His  glory  covereii 
the  heavens'  CiiHi  a-}}^  .1:;,  LXX  ixiXv^er  oiparoit  ij 


iprr^  aiJroD),  cf.  Dt  10"  '  He  is  thy  praise,'  Jer  17" 
'Thou  art  my  praise'  (both  Ka&x.VP^) ;  (6)  of  other 
objects :  Israel  or  Jerusalem,  Dt  26'^  (/tai5xw»)i  Is 
62^^  (BA  iyavpla/M,  Theod.  KauxvfM),  cf.  60'»  ('  thou 
shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation  and  thy  gates  Praise,' 
i.e.  probably  '  thy  fame  or  renown  shall  take  the 
place  of  protecting  walls' ;  LXX  xXi/di^ireTat  Xurr^pioy 
t4  Tclxn  (Tov,  Kal  al  wiXat  rov  TMfi/ta),  and  61"  (d7oX- 
\laim);  Moab,  Jer48[Gr.31]'(d7aupio/*a);  Damascus, 
49»»  [Gr.  30'*],  LXX  follows  a  diflerent  reading-, 
Babylon,  51  [Gr.  28]  "  {Ka&xvi^)-  Is  61' '  the  gar- 
ment of  praise '  (n^n^i  ngsp)  is  doubtful.  It  may  = 
'  praise  (renown)  as  a  garment '  (Delitzsch)  or  '  a 
splendid  garment'  (Dillmann),  but  perhaps  the 
clauses  should,  with  Bickell,  Cheyne,  Oort,  Duhm, 
be  arranged  tlius :  nn?  .ij>np  9^1!  na^a  noe  lib?  jjy 
n.ns  0"  '  oil  of  joy  for  the  garment  of  mourning,  a 
song  of  praise  for  a  failing  spirit.'  The  LXX  lias 
S{i(ay  iyrl  giroSoS,  /Oan/ia  eiippovivrit  rott  rey$oi<rt, 
KaTooToMiy  S^ris  iyrl  ryeiiuiTos  imiSlas. 

In  Lv  19**  the  fruit  of  trees  offered  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  bearing  is  ni.T^  n'^Vn  ehp  (lit. 
'  holiness  of  praise  to  J",'  LXX  47ioj  alyerit  rif 
Kvplv),  cf.  Jg  9"  [the  only  other  occurrence  of 
the  Heb.  word],  where  the  Shechemites  hold  a 
vintage  rejoicing  or  merry  -  making  (o'^iV.j  ^s^, 
LXX  B  irolriaay  ^XXouXel/i,  A  ir.  xopoit)  in  the 
house  of  Baal-berith. 

2.  The  root  nr  whose  primary  sense  is  '  throw  or 
cast.'  The  only  oocurrence  of  the  Qal  is  in  Jer  50 
[Gr.  27]  '*  '  shoot  at  her '  (Babylon  ;  n-Jis  vr,  LXX 
ro^eiaare  iv  avHiv),  but  perhaps  we  should  read 
here  rv.  This  sense  is  borne  also  by  the  Piel  in 
the  only  two  passages  where  this  stem  occurs, 
namely.  La  3"  ('?  l^tP'tn  '  and  they  cast  8tone(s) 
at  me,'  LXX  icai  iridiiKay  Udoy  ir'  i/wl)  and  Zee  2* 
[Eng.  1"]  (0:^35  rtripTij  rlnrjf,  LXX,  by  confusion 
with  the  Heb.  word  for  '  hands,'  reads  tit  x^'i'x's 
avTuiy  t4  riaaapa  xipara).  All  the  other  occurrences 
of  the  root  show  the  Hiphil  and  Hithpael  (the 
latter  only  in  P,  the  Chronicler,  and  Daniel) 
stems,  which  have  the  sense  of  'praise'  or  'con- 
fess,' a  sense  which  it  is  somewhat  di£5cult  to 
connect  with  the  primsuy  signification,  although 
it  has  been  suggested  tnat  the  connecting  link 
may  be  found  in  gettttres  accompanying  the  act  of 
praise. 

The  Hiph.  nfn  (cf.  Palmyrene  mo  'render 
thanks,'  frequent  in  votive  inscriptions)  is  used 
occasionally  of  praising  men:  Gn  49"  of  Judah 
[with  play  upon  name,  'Judah,  thee  shall  thy 
brethren  praise'  (jodiikha),  LXX  oiyelr];  Ps  45'' 
of  the  king  (AV  'praise,'  RV  'give  thanks');  49»» 
'men  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself 
[both  iionoKoytiaBai)  ;  Job  40'*  of  Job,  spoken 
ironically  by  the  Almighty  (LXX  i/toXovev,  AV  and 
RV  'confess').  This  sense  of  'confess'  is  borne  by 
the  Heb.  word  also  in  1  K  8»»»=2Ch  6~  (all 
i(oMo\oy€ty),  »  {alyely),  Ps  32»  (^foTopetfeu-),  Pr  ZS" 
(#firye«rffo«) ;  of.  [in  Hithp.]  Ezr  lOMxpoouTooetftw), 
Neh  1*  9^'  (all  i£ayof>ti€u>),  Dn  9*  (LXX  and  Theod. 
i^ofuiXoyturScu) "  (LXX  ^{o/toXoTeurffoi,  Theod.  i(ayof>- 
eieiy),  Lv  5»  16"  28*>,  Nu  5'  (all  ^fo-yopttftu-).— Much 
more  frequently  the  object  of  praise  is  God :  Gn 
29"  where  J  explains  the  name  Judah  (which  he 
takes  as='  praised,'  as  if  from  Hoph.  of  m')  by  the 
saying  he  puts  in  the  month  of  Leah.  '  this  time 
will  I  praise  (Heb.  'ddeh)  tiie  Lord  '  (^|ojaoXo7^a/i<u 
Kvpltf) ;  very  frequently,  especially  in  Ps  and  Ch, 
of  praise  oitered  in  the  ritoal  worship,  the  object 
being  Jahweh  explicitly  or  implicitly :  e.g.  Is  12' 
{eiXoyeiy),  *  {ifwtiy),  SS"*-  lalyti)>,  tiXer,tur),  Jer  33[Gr. 
40]  ",  Ps  7"  9'  30»-  "*  32»- "  (all  ^oiu\oytl(r9iu).  Ps 
76"> '  surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee, 
the  residue  of  wrath  shalt  Thou  gird  upon  Thee' 
(AV  and  RVm  '  restrain ')  is  donbtfuL  The  MT 
reads  li^s  nbo  nni<^  <n^  o']^  ncq  *9,  LXX  Im  Mifuor 
iySpdnrov  iiofloKoY^cnl  rot,  ml  irKoriXiftiia  Mviilm 
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cou  Dnhm  emends  noq  to  nb)$,  and  <v  to 
Si),  and  in  (he  next  clause  follows  the  LXX  in 
reading  i^,  thus  obtaining  the  sense,  'all  the 
tribes  of  men  shall  praise  Thee,  the  residue  of 
the  tribes  shall  keep  (pilgrimage)  festival  to  Thee.' 
Wellhaasen  makes  the  same  diange,  ^7  lii^,  in 
the  last  clause ;  on  non  he  remarks  that  by  this 
word  the  piout  are  meant,  but  that  the  pronun- 
ciation and  the  meaning  of  the  word  are  quite 
micortain.  Ps  \39-*  reads  '  I  will  praise  (RV  '  give 
thanks  nnto')  Thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fallymade'  (lit.  'fearfully  wondrous,'  there  being 
no  ''made '  in  the  Hebrew  [Driver,  Par.  Psalter]). 
The  LXX  (BA  $o/toXo7^«'o;ual  <rM  in  <frop€plis  iSaviia- 
*Tii^,  but  K*  iBaviuumie^y),  the  Syr.  and  the 
Vnlg.  (quia  terribUiter  magnijicatut  e»)  have  '  Thou 
are  feufolly  wondrous,'  ana  this  is  adopted  by 
Wellh.  in  SBOT,  %.«.  p>7?}  for  -rfytii.  The  more 
radical  emendations  proposed  by  Dohm  appear  to 
be  uncalled  for. — In  other  instances  the  object  is 
the  naiM  of  God :  Is  25>  (d/vetr),  Ps  44>  64*  138' 
142' ;  or  His  vxmehra  (k^s,  rd  Oaviidna)  Ps  89'  (all 
i(oiuiKoy€tr0(u).  Instead  of  a  simple  accusative,  •Tnn 
may  be  followed  by  always  referring  to  the 
ritual  worship,  e.g.  a^^  Ps  ICMJ"  'to  give  thanks 
nnto  'Thy  holy  name,'  of.  122*  I40»  (all  i(ono- 

Ps  30*  97"  (AV  'at  the  remembrance  of  His  holi- 
ness,' RV  'to  His  holy  name,'  both  {Zono\oyeur8ai.)-, 
nsth  1  Ch  16*'  *>  (all  alyto'),  23"'  (iionoKvyeuteai),  25» 
{where  frm  and  SVn  occur  together,  LXX  ivaxpoui- 
iwot  eio/ioXbyriirui  xal  atreaiv),  2  Ch  5"  (similarly 
iionoXoyeureai  xal  alvelr)  T  203'  30"  (Hithp.),  Ps  33» 
92"  (all  iioiuiKoy(La0<u)  105>=  1  Ch  16'= Is  12*  {biativ); 
cf.  the  familiar  '  Give  thanks  to  J'  for  He  is  good ' 
(ato^j  mn'b  fdn,  e^oitoKayeuFBe  rif  Kvplif,  Sn  xpV^it  or 
iyafis)  Ps  106>  107'  118"- »  136',  1  Ch  lO*"  (here, 
perhaps  by  a  scribal  error,  iyaOir),  ef.  Jer  83  [Gr. 
40]". 

It  will  be  observed  that  very  frequently  both 
AV  and  RV  render  ."mn  by  *  ^ve  thanks  to '  in- 
stead of  'praise,'  and  in  many  instances  (2Ch  7'** 
20",  Ps  7*  9"  33»  44«  45"  52»  54«  57"  108'  109»  111> 
118»-»  119'  138»->  IW*  142'  145",  Is  12i-<,  Jer 
33"),  although  not  uniformly,  RV  substitutes  'give 
thanks  to '  for  AV  '  praise.'  It  might  be  weU  to 
adopt  this  rendering  in  all  instances  where  mn 
describes  a  religions  exercise,  except  those  in  which 
'confess'  is  the  appropriate  sense,  and  to  retain 
'praise'  for  Vm. 

The  nonn  from  this  root  is  ttfn  'praise,"  thanks- 
giving.' It  is  used  of  jdving  praise  to  J'  by  con- 
fession of  sin !  Jos  7"  JE  ;  n-i'm  ^S-jp,  Sbt  ■riji/  tioiio- 
Xlrpiaur,  cf.  Ezr  lO* ;  but  especially  of  the  songs  of 
thanksgiving,  in  liturgical  worship :  Ps  26'  (alvtctt), 
42«  (^oiuiKbyTiais),  69"  (aXrent),  9^  14V  (both  Ho/io- 
Xtytint),  Jon  2*  {alytnt  xal  i(oiio\6yri<ris),  Neh  12" 
(K  ^{0^X^7170-11,  BA  om.).  In  all  these  instances 
both  AV  and  RV  have  '  thanksgiving' ;  in  Ps  100 
title  and  v.*  (both  i^onoKiyTins)  AV  nas  'praise,' 
RV  'thankariving.'  —  The  word  !rf»  is  used  in 
Neh  12*'*  **■  *•  of  the  '  two  companies  that  gave 
tiuuiks'  (n^  "s^,  S60  repl  atrtnut),  and  possibly 
a  similar  sense  ('choirs')  is  intended  in  Jer  30 
[6r.  37]  *»  ( AV  and  RV  '  out  of  them  shall  proceed 
thanksgiving,'  LXX  B  fSorrn).  In  several  in- 
stances trim  means  a  thank-offering:  Am  4'  (i/to- 
Uryla),  Lv  7"-  »•'»  (fiwria  Mf]  aXvivtm)  22»  (mta-njj, 
tvala  ««3rf),  2  Ch  20"  33"  (both  ofre«f),  Ps  50>«- » 
(the  latter  verse  reads  in  AV  'whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  Me,'  RV  'whoso  offereth  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,'  Driver  [Par.  Psalter'] 
'he  that  sacrificetii  thanksgiving,'  LXX  SvhIol 
•Wffewj  SoiAati  ,u)  66"  IffT"  116",  Jer  17"»  (all 
abent)  33"  {SSipa).  A  doubtful  form  occurs  in 
Neh  12*  '  Mattauiah  who  was  over  the  thanks- 
giving,' AV  and  RV;  AVm  'i.e.  the  psalms  of 
tbanksgiTing ' ;  RVm '  or  the  choirs.'  The  Hebrew 


is  for  which  LXX,  evidently  by  a  confusion 

with  the  Heb.  word  for  '  hands,  gives  ftri  rUr 
xeipuv ;  the  Vulg.  has  super  hymnos.  Ewald, 
Bertheau,  Keil,  and  Oettli  read  the  abstract  noun 
n)-i;n,  Olshausen  reads  the  infin.  rirhn.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Jeduthun  (which  see)  also  be- 
longs to  this  root,  and  that  it  was  originally  a 
ma.sical  term  and  not  a  proper  name. 

As  '  give  thanks  to'  was  suggested  above  as  the 
most  suitable  rendering  for  niin  in  its  liturgicnl 
sense,  'thanksgiving'  might  be  adopted  for  niis, 
and  'praise '  retained  for  n^np. 

3.  In  two  instances,  Jg  and  Ps  72",  where 
AV  has  'praise,'  RV  substitutes  'bless,'  which  is 
the  more  exact  rendering  of  T",  the  verb  employed 
(LXX  in  both  tiXoyeip). 

4.  TDi,  only  in  Piel.  According  to  Hupfeld 
{Psalmen,  1862,  iv.  421  f.),  the  original  reference 
of  this  root  *  (which  in  the  Heb.  literature  known 
to  us  is  used  either  of  playing  or  singing  [cf.  Lat. 
canere])  is  to  the  hum  of  a  stringed  instrument, 
and  iop,  used  in  57  titles  as  a  designation  of 
psalms,  would  be,  properly,  a  song  suru;  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  It  is  this  word  i^op 
which  the  LXX  reproduces  by  ^oX^tis  (whence 
psalm)  from  ^ttXXu,  tne  usual  LXX  equivalent  for 
131,  and  in  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
entitled  t/mXr^oD  (whence  Psalter).  The  word 
131,  with  two  exceptions  (Jg  5',  in  the  Song  of 
Deborali,  '  I  will  sing  praise  [faXS]  to  the  Lord,' 
y  -vi^ ;  and  Is  12*  '  sing  [ifur^<raTe]  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  hath  done  excellent  things')  is  confined 
to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
following  collocations :  (a)  with  )  and  o'l^  or  ni>T, 
usually  rendered  in  EV  by  '  sing  praise(s)  nnto ' ; 
LXX  in  this  and  in  all  the  following  constructions, 
unless  otherwise  noted,  f  iXXeo- :  Ps  27'  101'  104" 
105>=1  Ch  16«  {i/wei")  [in  all  these  ||  -vsl]  9"  30» 
[both  II  .-mn]  47'  ('  to  our  king')  66*  71*«-  ('  to  Thee,' 
p  srfK)  76"  (II  Tan)  146'  (||  'jVn) ;  once  -^^  instead  of 
7,  Ps  69"  '  unto  Thee,  0  my  strength,  will  I  sing 

fraises';  or  with  oifj  'to  the  name  of  God': 
's  18«'=2  S  22~  (II  ri<K)  92»  (|i  n\i\n'f)  ISS*  (II  a'lSVn) ; 
— (6)  with  an  object,  either  a  pronominal  suffix, 
'sing  Thee,'  'praise  Thee  in  song':  Ps  30"  57" 
108*  138'  (all  II  ^k)  ;  or  an  accusative,  God  or  the 
Lord  :  Ps  47'  68"  (||  Te»)  147';  His  name:  7"  (II  miK) 
9^  61»  66*  68»  (II  TB») ;  the  glory  of  His  name :  66* ; 
His  power  (rrjoi) :  21"  (||  T8>)  ;  once  the  accusative 
of  the  song :  47*  {'yiW  ii^l '  make  ye  melody  with 
a  skilful  strain,'  LXX  ^iXarc  ffwerSt) ; — (c)  abso- 
lutely :  67'  (II  Trf)  98*  (11  vr\  nxB,  jn)  108'  (||  i^). 
Instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  song  appears 
in  108',  and  the  word  is  used  directly  of  playing 
upon  an  instrument  in  33»  71''  98»  144'*^  147' 149'. 

Two  nouns  (besides  liop)  from  the  root  -oi  are 
found  in  the  OT.— (1)  .Tipi,  which  is  used  of  instru- 
mental music  in  Am  6^,  where  'the  melody  of 
thy  harps '  (1'^?}  "Tij!,  fa\nip  dpyipM'  tnv)  is  ||  '  the 
noise  OI  thy  songs'  (1*^  I^oq,  ^xo*  <fSwp  <rou);  but 
of  singing  m  Is  61*  {iVl  V^P)  iriv,  iio/u>Xiryri<np  kcU 
ifiwr^v  alriatm),  and  proD.  in  Ps  81*  (.Tjonit^^  '  take 
up  the  melody,'  Xd/Sere  ^aX/tiv)  and  98'  (.ttdi  ^'ip 
'  the  voice  of  melody,'  0wi^  ^aX^D).  In  both  the 
last  instances,  however,  there  is,  in  any  case,  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  implied. — Like 
and  •'n^.■7  (see  above),  >t]i^i  is  used  also  for  the  subject 
of  song:  Ex  15',  Is  12",  Ps  118"  a;  On^?!]  'jv 
'Jahweh  is  my  strength  and  my  [theme  o{\ 
melody.'  It  may  be  noted  that  while  MT  is  ex- 
actly the  same  m  all  three  passages,  LXX  reads 
in  Exodus  [i  Kipw]  ptnidin  koX  aKerarr^s,  in  Isaiah 
4  S6(a  nou  teal  4  afrtait  /tou  Ki/nos,  in  Psalms  Ivxis  uw 

*  Ita  relation,  if  sn;,  to  not  Qal— 'trim  or  pninr*  !*  obscun 
(see  Hupfeld,  Ptatmm,  lee.  eit.  tupra,  footnote).  It  is  uncef' 
tnin  whether  in  Oa  2"  "I'pjji  ny  means  '  the  time  of  the  sinf^ng 
(o(  birds)'  or  'the  time  of  the  pruning  (of  vines).'  The  LU 
(«<u^K  <^  n/iiii)  and  other  versions  talce  the  latter  view. 
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ica2  Bfinia-h  /lov  i  Ki/piot. — (2)  A  by-form  of  the  same 
word  is  T?J.  Its  occurrences  are :  2  S  23'  [in  the 
epithet  applied  to  David  Stst?;  "''i?!  AV  and 
KV  '  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,'  RVm  '  pleasant 
in  the  psalms  of  Israel ' ;  on  the  construction  see 
Driver  on  2  S  8".  H.  P.  Smitli,  who  renders  '  the 
Joy  of  the  songs  of  Israel '  (cf.  Cheyne,  OP  22, 
'the  dailing  of  Israel's  songs'),  thinks  the  trans- 
lation '  the  sweet  8ino;er  of  Israel '  can  hardly  be 
obtained  from  the  Heb.  expreMsion.  The  LXX 
has  tiirptirtts  faX/iol  'I(rpa4X] ;  Job  35'°  ['  none  saith. 
Where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the 
night'T,  i.e.  perhaps  (Dilliii.,  Dav. ;  differently 
Dnhm),  who  by  sudden  acts  of  deliverance  gives 
occasion  for  songs  of  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
night  of  trial ;  LXX,  reading  or  interpreting 
differently,  4  KaraTiirfruv  <j>u>.aKis  rvKrepii'ds]  ;  Is 
['from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  have  we 
heard  songs  (LXX  Wpora),  Glory  to  the  righteouB '] ; 
Is  25'  ['  the  melody  of  the  terrible  ones'  (okti;  t?)) 
II  'the  noise  of  strangers'  (onj  i^k^;  both  wanting 
in  LXX),  i.e.  their  liostile  song  of  triumph,  '  shall 
be  brought  low '] ;  Ps  95'-'  ['  let  us  shout  unto  Him 
•vith  melodies'  (W  n^nj  Mi?]?;  LXX  h  y^dfifuit 
dXaXdfu/ter  airrif)  |j  'let  US  come  to  meet  His  face 
with  thanksgiving'  (.•n'ln?  vj^  npip};  LXX  irpo- 
^idtra/ur  ri  vp'jswrov  airov  i»  #f OMoXoyijffei)] ;  119" 
'.'Thy  statutes  liave  been  (the  subject  of)  melodies 
to  me '  (v-g-j  •'?Trr  ni-cj; ;  LXX  ^oXri  Ijair  /jm  t4 
SiKaiiJfiarti  crou)]. 

AV  and  KV  usually  render  the  verb  "oi  by  '  sing 
praises.'  For  the  nouns  .tj^i  and  nnjj  they  give 
'  song,'  except  in  Is  51',  Am  6"  where  both  nave 
'melody,'  Ps  81' 95'  where  both  have  'psalm,'  and 
Ps  98'  where  RV  has  '  melody '  and  AV  '  psalm ' 
(for  2  S  23'  see  above).  Driver  [Par.  Psalter)  con- 
sistently renders  the  verb  througtiout  the  Psalms 
by  'make  melody,'  and  the  nouns  by  'melody,' 
and  probably  no  closer  equivalents  in  English 
could  be  found  for  the  Hebrew  terms. 

5.  n2^  in  Piel  and  Hithp.  onlv ;  a  late  word,  con- 
fined to  Psalms  (4  t.)  and  Eccfesiastes  (once).  Its 
Aram,  form  is  found  in  Daniel  (see  below).  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  connected  with  nairf 
(Piel  and  Hiphil)  =  '  to  still  or  calm'  (in  Pr  29"  of 
anger,  in  Ps  65'  89"  of  the  sea).  Gesenius  would 
find  the  connecting  link  in  the  notion  of  strokina 
or  smoothing,  hence  'to  soothe  with  praises'  (cf. 
the  expression  need  of  prayer,  'b  ')9*n(i  nVn  'to 
make  the  face  of  any  one  sweet  or  pleasant ').  Ita 
occurrences  are:  Ps  63*  ['my  lips  shall  praise 
Thee'  (LXX  iT<u»etr)  ||  'I  will  bless  Thee* 
and  'I  will  lift  up  my  hands'  (•?}  "ST?)]  117'  (M 
aln'ui,  A  iraaiir)  147"  (aUtir ;  both  ||  ^-Vn)  146*  (B 
irairtXf,  A*  alrtir;  ||  Tin),  Eo  4*  {iwaivta/;  'I  praised 
the  dead  which  are  already  dead'),  Dn  2"  (alMtir ; 
II  1X11.1,  of  Daniel  praising  God  when  the  secret  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  had  been  revealed  to 
him)  4'*-»'  (aiytip;  in  v."  H  -pa  'bless'  and  Tin 
'honour';  in  v."  ||  ddit  'extol'  and  tw;  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar praising  God  after  the  restoration  of 
his  reason)  S*-"  (Theod.  in  both  alvtui,  so  LXX  in 
v.",  but  in  v.*  euX(rYei>;  of  Belshozzar  and  his 
gnests praising  the  gcKis  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.). — 
The  Hithp.  =  'make  the  subject  of  praise  or  boast' 
occurs  in  Ps  106"  =  1  Ch  16»  (inVrnu  xinfin)  'that 
we  may  make  our  boast  of  Thy  praise';  LXJC 
in  Psalins  roD  trKavxairBai  ir  rg  airirn  cm,  in 
1  Chronicles  xal  kclvxS^Scu     tom  al»irt<rlw  cov). 

The  verb  nat*  in  Piel  is  everywhere  rendered  in 
AV  'praise,'  and  so  in  RV  except  in  Ps  117'  [but 
not,  moonsbtently  enough,  147'^]  146*,  where  we 
Have  'laud.'  This  last  term,  which  is  that  em- 
ployed in  Driver's  Par.  Psalter,  might,  with 
advantage,  be  adopted  uniformly,  at  least  in  the 
Psalms,  where  there  are  so  many  words  that  re- 
ceive in  the  English  versions  the  one  rendering 
'praiaau'  See  art.  Laud. 


iL  Hktoby  of  Peaisk  rs  Ish^vkl.— Like  sacri- 
fice and  other  branches  of  the  cultus,  the  praise 
offered  to  Jahweh  had  in  early  times  a  more 
nnconventional  and  spontaneous  character  than 
it  afterwards  assumed,  especially  in  the  second 
Temple.  From  the  first,  both  vocal  and  instm- 
mental  music  were  employed  in  this  exercise,  of 
which  heartiness  and  loud  noise  (cf.  tne  meaning 
of  tlKillah  above)  were  leading  characteristics. 
A  typical  example  is  the  song  of  the  children 
of  Israel  after  the  psjss^e  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex 
IS),  which,  although  in  its  present  form  it  con- 
tains much  that  belongs  to  a  later  age,  vet  is 
undoubtedly  to  some  extent  archaic,  while  the 
description  of  the  part  played  by  Miriam  and  the 
women,  with  their  timbrels  and  dances  (v.'°'-), 
may  be  regarded  as  a  true  picture  of  the  manners 
in  ancient  Israel  (cf.  also  the  Song  of  Deborah  in 
Jg  6,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  uie  nndonbtedly 
genuine  relics  of  early  Heb.  poetry).  So  in  2  S  0* 
(=1  Ch  138)  <  David  and  all  the  house  of  Israel 
played  before  the  LOKD  with  all  their  might,  even 
witn  songs  [reading,  with  1  Ch  13',  □tk'^i  'V"^?? 
for  a-sfi-q  ^s,''?^^  of  2  S  6",  cf.  the  same  phrase 
lirV^  used  in  v."  of  David's  dancing]  and  with 
hariM  and  with  psalteries,  and  with  timbrels,  and 
with  castanets,  and  with  cymbals.'  In  diort, 
praise  to  God,  whether  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
great  act  of  deliverance,  or  when  the  people  as- 
sembled at  the  sanctuaries  either  of  the  Northern 
or  the  Southern  kingdom,  partook  largely  of  the 
noisy  character  of  vintage  and  bridal  rejoicings 
(Jg  9",  Lv  19",  Ps  78«»).  When  the  prophet  Amos 
denounces  the  crass  nnspiritual  worship  of  his 
day,  he  delivers  this  message  from  Jahweh, '  Take 
thou  awav  from  Me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  for  I 
will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  harps '  (Am  5", 
cf .  8"*).  Isaiah  promises  to  the  people,  '  Ye  shall 
have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a  holy  feast  is 
kept,  and  gladness  of  heart  as  when  one  goeth 
with  a  pipe  to  come  onto  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  Bock  of  Israel '  (la  30").  The  author 
of  La  2*  can  say  of  the  rude  plundering  Chaldtean 
soldiery  in  the  temple,  '  They  have  made  a  noise 
in  the  nonae  of  the  Lobd  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn 
assembly.'  The  same  impression  is  conveyed  by 
some  of  the  phnsea  which  ooonr  in  the  musicai 
titlea  of  the  tartiar  paalma.  For  instance.  Pa  57. 
68.  SO.  78  aie  aet  lo  the  tone  of  Al-tcuhljieth, 
'deatr^  not,' probably  the  opening  words  of  ■ 
vintage  aong  (u  Cf.,  further,  on  thia  point 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJO*^,  223  f. 

We  should  have  mdimdual  songs  of  praise  in 
the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  S  2"-)  and  the  Song  of 
Hezekiah  (la  38"-"),  were  it  not  that  neither  of 
these  eon  be  anppoaed  to  have  belonged  orinnally 
to  their  preaent  context  (see  on  the  former,  Driver, 
Teat  of  Sam.  21 L,  and  on  the  latter,  Cheyne,  OP 
117  f.,  and  of.  the  analogous  cases  of  the  Prayer 
of  Jonah  and  the  Psalm  of  Habakkuk). 

As  to  the  arrangements  for  praise  in  the  pre- 
exilio  Temple,  we  liave  no  precise  information. 
In  particular,  we  ore  left  very  mndi  in  the  dark 
as  to  how  far  any  ipecial  dast  performed  or 
directed  this  service.  The  statements  on  this 
subject  contcuned  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are 
unfortunately  of  little  use,  owing  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Chronicler  to  antedate  the  institutions  of 
his  own  day.  But  while  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  nart  he  attributes  to  David  is 
greatly  exaggeratea,  it  is  probable  enouf;h  that 
this  king,  whose  skill  as  a  musician  is  witnessed 
to  in  Am  6*,  as  well  as  in  2  S  6*-  '*,  used  his  talenta 
in  organizing  the  Temple  music,  whether  he  fur- 
nished to  any  appreciable  extent  the  hymns  used 
or  not  It  is  unaoubtedly  the  case  that,  down  t« 
the  Exile,  praise  waa  the  privilege  of  the  con- 
gr^tion  at  large  (Cheyne,  OP  194),  but  thia  ia 
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not  inconsistent  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
the  elaborate  system  wliicli  we  meet  with  in 
Chronicles  having  been  in  existence  in  pre-ezilic 
times.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  singers,  who 
are  first  expressly  named  in  Neh  7**  (  =  Ezr  2^), 
and  of  whom  148  (128)  returned,  or  were  believed 
to  have  returned,  with  Zerubbabcl,  represent  a 
class  that  had  been  instituted  durini;  the  Exile, 
when  no  elaborate  cultus  was  possible,  or  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Return,  when  the  circum- 
stances were  by  no  means  favourable  to  such  a 
new  departure.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  con- 
clude tuat  they  were  the  representatives  or  de- 
scendants of  singers  who  had  jjerformed  this  oirice 
in  the  pre-exilic  Temple  (see  art.  Pbiests  and 
Levites,  p.  74'').  But  it  is  equally  beyond  ques- 
tion that  after  the  Return  the  whole  system  of 
praise  was  re-organized  by  £zra  and  Nehemiah. 

At  the  Return  the  singers  appear  to  hare  formed 
a  single  guild,  'thesonsof  Asuph'*  (Neh  7'''=Ezr 
2"),  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Levites  (Ezr 
10*-,  Neh  7'-'*.  In  Neh  12-'"'  the  musical  service 
at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  is  divided  between  the 
Levites  and  'the  sons  of  the  singers').  Sucli  pas- 
sages as  Neh  U"-'*-  12^  "■  where  the  singers 
are  included  among  the  Levites,  do  not  belong  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Neliemiali,  at  least  in  a  pure  form, 
and  their  account  approximates  to  the  condition 
of  things  represented  in  1  Cli  IS"'-  23»-»,  2  Ch  21P 
etc  (cf.  Ezr  3'",  where  'the  Levites  the  sons  of 
Asaph '  is  the  phrase  of  the  Chronicler).  The  guild 
of  Asaph  at  a  later  period  shared  the  musical 
service  with  the  Korahites  (cf.  2  Ch  20'»  and  the 
titles  of  Ps  42-49  and  84.  85.  87.  88),  who,  by  the 
time  of  the  Clironicler,  have  become  porters  and 
doorkeepers  (1  Ch  9"  26i-"  etc).  The  Chronicler 
himself  is  acquainted  with  three  guilds, — Hkman, 
Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  or  Ethan  (1  Ch  6»»-  »• " 
15"  16^"-  So"-),  to  whom  a  Levitical  origin  is  at- 
tributed, Heman  being  descended  from  Kohath, 
Asaph  from  Uershom,  and  Ethan  from  Merari 
(1  Ch  &^).  These  three  the  Chronicler  charac- 
teristically represents  as  choirmasters  appointed 
by  David,  to  whom  the  whole  organization  of  the 
service  of  praise  is  attributed,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  divided  the  singers  into  24  courses  (1  Ch 
i5i«-i»  164  25ift,  2  Ch  5"  29^  cf.  Sir  47»). 

When  we  pass  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  a 
hymnal  or  similar  forms  in  the  Temple  service,  we 
encounter  fresh  uncertainties.  Wliatever  \-iew  be 
taken  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  (and  there  is 
a  gro^nng  tendency  to  increase  the  proportion  not 
onlv  of  post-exilic  but  of  Maccabeean  psalms),  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that,  in  its  present  form, 
the  whole  collection  bears  marks  of  having  been 
intended  for  use  in  the  second  Temple.  To  what 
extent  it  may  contain  older  (possibly  even  Davidic) 
psalms,  which  have  been  adapted  for  later  con- 
gregational use,  to  what  extent  Nehemiah  fonnd 
the  work  of  collecting  already  done  for  him,  and 
how  far  a  later  hand,  say  that  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (Cheyne,  OP  12  and  passim),  is  respon- 
sible for  the  book  as  we  now  have  it,  are  questions 
that  cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  finally  decided.  Even 
so  cautious  a  scholar  as  W.  R.  Smith  was  inclined 
to  think  that  certain  '  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
even  Book  I.  of  the  Psalter  did  not  exist  during  the 
Exile,  when  the  editing  of  the  historical  hooka 
was  completed,  and  that  in  psalmody  as  in  other 
matters  the  ritual  of  the  second  Temple  was  com- 
pletely reconstructed '  [OTJC*  219).  '  It  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that  there  were  no  psalms 
before  the  Exile.  But  it  is  not  absurd  to  question 
whether  Temple-hymns  can  have  greatly  resembled 
those  in  the  Psalter'  (Cheyne,  OP  213 f.). 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  praise  was  not 

•  This  guild  gives  its  niune  to  one  of  the  ooUecttons  in  the 
tHiter,  ooneiiUiic  of  Fs  60  and  78-83. 


offered  in  the  SYNAGOODEas  well  as  in  the  Temple. 
This  is  usually  denied  (see  Gibson,  Expositor,  July 
1890,  pp.  25-27,  and  cf.  SchUrer,  HJP  U.  IL  76, 
where  the  parts  of  the  Synagogue  service  are 
enumerated),  but  Cheyne  {OP  12,  14,  363)  urges 
forcible  considerations  in  favour  of  a  dififerent  con- 
clusion. There  is  all  the  less  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing of  the  Psalter  as  a  manual  of  praise  in  the 
Synagogue  when  we  observe  that,  even  in  post- 
exilic  times,  praise  might  be  offered  at  other  times 
and  places  than  public  worship.  Thus,  not  only 
was  Ps  118  sung  in  the  Temple  on  high  festival 
days  (as  on  the  eight  successive  days  of  the  Feast 
of  Booths  and  that  of  the  Dedication),  but  the 
Hallel  iPe  113-118),  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
sung  in  two  sections  (113.  114.  and  115-118)  in 
every  dwelling-place  where  the  Passover  was  cisle- 
brated.  It  is  to  the  singing  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Battel  over  the  fourth  and  last  cup  that  the 
6lJur^ayT€t  of  Mt  28**,  Mk  14"  refers.  Again,  the 
'Songs  of  the  Ascents'  (Ps  120-134)  are  perhaps  most 
plausibly  explained  as  <  Songs  of  the  Pilgrimages,' 
t.e.  songs  with  which  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
enlivened  their  journey  to  the  stated  festivals. 
See,  further,  Duhm,  'Psalmen'  {Hdcom.),  p.  xxiv. 

How  far  in  post-exilic  times  the  general  body 
of  the  people  took  part  in  the  public  service  of 
praise  is  not  clear,  but  the  analogy  of  other  parts 
of  the  ritual  suggests  that  they  participated  in  it 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  Sir  SO^"*  (referring 
to  the  time  of  Simon  the  high  priest)  the  people 
'  fell  down  upon  the  earth  on  their  faces  to  worship 
the  Lord '  and  '  besought  the  Lord  Most  High  in 
prayer '  (cf.  Lk  1">,  Ac  8').  It  is  of  the  sons  oj 
Aaron  that  it  is  said  that  they  'shouted  and 
sounded  the  trumpets  of  beaten  work,'  while  '  the 
singers  also  praised  him  with  their  voices.'  This 
corresponds  closely  with  2  Ch  7*  '  all  the  people 
.  .  .  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the. 
ground  upon  the  pavement  and  worshipped  and 
gave  thanks  nnto  the  LOBD  (mn*^  tir\i!\  nqs^o,  koI 
wporeKiniaait  kqX  jrow  Kvpla),  saying,  l<or  he 
is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  Even 
this  last  formula  appears  to  be  in  this  instance 
not  so  much  the  language  of  praise  as  of  prayer. 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  1  Mac  4"  'all  the 
people  fell  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped  and 
gave  praise  {■iii\iiyii(rev)  unto  heaven,  which  had 
given  them  good  success.'  So  in  2  Ch  29*  '  all  the 
congregation  toorshipped,  and  the  tinker*  sang,  and 
the  trumpets  sounded '  (on  all  these  passages  see 
BUohler,  as  cited  in  the  literature  below).  On  the 
other  hand,  that  some  part  in  the  service  of  praise 
was  taken  by  the  people  is  clear  from  such  a 
litorgical  direction  as  ^  let  all  the  people  say 
Amen,  HaUelujah'  (Ps  106*,  cf.  1  Ch  16"  where 
the  citation  of  this  Psalm  is  followed  by  the  affir- 
mation, '  and  all  the  people  said  Amen,  and  pndsed 
the  Lord').  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that,  in  antiphonal  psalms  like  Ps  118,  the  congre- 
gation as  well  as  the  Levitical  choirs  took  part. 
Biichler  (ZATWxix.  [1899]  p.  103 n.)  will  have  it 
that  the  call  in  Ps  15(^  '  praise  him  with  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet '  {shSphdr,  '  horn,'  mainly  a  secular 
instrument,  whereas  the  official  sacred  trumpet 
is  iOfdfirdh,  id.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  144  f.) 
is  addressed  not  to  the  Levites  but  to  the  congre- 
gation. He  compares  Pa  SI**-,  and  Jth  where 
Judith  leads  off  and  all  the  people  take  up  the  song. 

Many  ^Ims,  e.g.  96.  96.  98.  99.  100,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Hallelujah  psalms  (which  are  all  post- 
exilic),  were  evidently  composed  from  tlie  first  for 
liturgical  use,  and  others  may  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  more  privato  and  individual  use  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  church-nation's  praise.  It 
is  of  course  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  the 
Talmudio  accounts  of  the  service  of  praise  in  the 
Temple  can  be  Moepted  as  oorrect  even  for  the 
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closing  period  of  OT  history,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  list  given  in  Tamid  (vii. 
4)  of  the  psalms  that  were  sung  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  at  the  morning  sacritice,  is  an  ancient  one. 
These  psalms  were  as  follows:  Sunday  24  (B  ryt 
luas  (ra^^iricr),  Monday  48  (B  Sevripf  aap^irov), 
Tuesday  82,  Wednesday  94  (B  rerpiSi  aa^^iruf), 
Thursday  81,  Friday  93  (B  els  riir  TnUpan  tou  rpo- 
aa^^drov  &Tt  k-ar^i/ciorai  ri  yjj).  Sabbath  92  (Heb. 
njiD  ni'^  iV,  B  tii  r^y  Tiiiipar  rod  ca^Sirov).  See, 
further,  Neubauer,  Stud.  Bibl.  ii.  Iff.  The  sing- 
ing and  playing  of  the  Levites  on  these  occasions 
was  accompaniea  by  the  blowing  of  silver  trumpets 
(liazGzlr6th)  by  two  priests  (cf.  Nu  10'-"  Ezr  S", 
^'eh  12»,  1  Ch  15"  16*  2  Ch  6"  7»  29>»-»,  Sir  50>»). 

See,  further,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  articles 
Music,  Priests  and  Levites,  Psalms,  Temple, 
Worship. 

LiTiRATDBB. — On  the  Heb.  tenns  see  the  Oaf.  Heb.  Ltx.,  to 
which  the  fimt  part  of  the  present  article  has  very  special 
obligations.  On  the  history,  etc,  of  praise;  Biichlcr,  'zur 
Oesch.  d.  Tempelmusik  n.  a.  Tempelpsalmen,'  in  ZATW  xix. 
1189»1  i.  969.,  ii.  329  ff.,  XX.  i.  97ff. ;  Koberle,  Die  TetnpeUartger 
im  AT,  1899 ;  Cheyne,  OP,  liiSD,  pourim ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC, 
1392,  esp.  pp.  190-225 ;  Van  Hoonaclcer,  Le  sacerdoce  Uoitique, 
1899,  poMim;  Nownck,  Ijehrb.  d.  Heb.  Anh.,  1894,  L  271  f. ; 
Scharer,  GJV*,  1898, 11.  S40ff.,  29SII.  IBJP  ii.  1.  22Sa.,  2801!.] ; 
•od  the  Oommentoriei  oo  the  Paalins.        J.  A.  SbLBIE. 

PRAISE  IK  NT.— Praise  (aUot,  ftrcui-ot  (1  P  2"= 
n^rif),  atrens,  Si(a,  iper/i,  atrtiy,  trau/etr,  So^iiar) 
plays  a  large  pajt  in  the  NT,  both  the  praise  of 
Uod  by  angels  and  by  men,  and  the  praise  of  man 
by  God  and  his  fellow-man. 

i.  The  praise  of  God  is  the  work  of  the  angek 
(Lk  2"-  19»»),  and  also  of  man.  The  chief  object 
of  the  existence  of  the  redeemed  is  to  show  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness 
into  li^ht  (1  P  2">) :  Gentiles  join  now  in  the  work 
of  praise  (Ro  IS*"");  and  all,  Jew  and  GentUe 
alike,  exist  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace 
(Eph  Ph  1",  2  Th  V*,  1  P  2^) :  Christians 

oiler  their  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  (He  13") : 
universal  praise  will  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
last  day  (Rev  19^) :  whereas  failure  to  give  God 
praise  for  His  mercies  is  the  note  of  heathenism 
(Ro  1",  Rev  11"  W  W,  cf.  Ac  11").  The  subjects  of 
praise  are  God's  intrinsic  excellences  (iperius,  1 P  2">, 
where  see  Hort) ;  His  universal  gifts  of  creation, 
of  providence,  of  redemption  (Rev  15'-*,  Ac  2"  and 
passim,) ;  His  promises  to  individuals  (Ro  4") ;  His 
blessings  to  individuals,  especially  for  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord's  lifetime  (Lk  18«  19",  cf.  2  Co  1'). 
One  idiomatic  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  the  'Jews' 
Sht  So^ar  Tif  eev  (Jn  V*  'Give  God  the  praise'  AV, 
'  Give  gloiV  to  God'  RV)  is  remarkable,  meaning, 
'Confess  thy  sins'  (cf.  Joshua's  words  to  Achan 
in  Jos  7"),  and  implying  that  truthful  confession 


of  the  real  facts  of  life  brings  glory  to  God. 

The  tone  of  praise  to  God  is  specially  marked  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  the  Ep.  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  semi-rhythmical  language  and  formal 
hymns  (see  HYMN),  and  also  in  doxologies.  The 
latter  were  primarily  liturgical  (cf.  2  Co  l*"  Si  airrou 
t6  'A/iiir  Tif  vpbs  SA^ay  Si  ^/idv),  and  are  adapta- 
tions from  existing  Jewish  liturgies.  The  fountain- 
head  of  them  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  1  Ch  29">, 
from  which  originated  two  types — (a)  beginning 
with  the  word  'Blessed'  {iiXoyrrrds,  i.e.  bless- 
worthy,  worthy  of  receiving  blessing),  implying 
'an  intelligent  recognition  of  His  abiding  good- 
ness, as  m^e  known  in  His  past  or  present  acts,' 
Lk  l™,  2  Co  1»  U",  Ro  1»  9*.  Eph  1'  (where  see 
Lightfoot),  1  P  1'  (where  see  Hort) ;  (6)  ascribing 
to  God  gioiy  (power,  might,  dominion)  for  ever. 
This  is  the  commoner  type  in  the  NT  and  in 
subsequent  Christian  liturgies :  the  simplest  form 
w  4  S6(a  ett  rois  alwvas'  in^ir  (Ro  11")  is  varied 
by  the  several  writers  to  suit  the  exact  context 


(Gal  1»,  Ro  16",  Ph  4»,  Eph  3",  1  Ti  1"  6'«  2  Ti 
4t^,  He  13"  [see  Westcott,  Additional  Note],  1  P 
4"  5",  2  P  3'»,  Jude  »,  Rev  1»  5"*  7"),  and  it  left 
its  ultimate  mark  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
addition  of  the  doxology,  perhaps  originally  made 
when  that  prayer  was  used  in  Eucharistic  worship 
(Chase,  Tm  LoriFs  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church, 
'Texts  and  Studies,'  L  iu.  pp.  168-174). 

On  praise  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  see  art. 
Church  ir.  vol.  L  p.  428*,  art.  Hymn  in  voL  iL, 
and  cf.  the  preceding  article. 

iL  'The  idea  of  man  as  praised  by  (Jod  is  not 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  OT'  (Hort  on  1  P  1^). 
There  God  is  spoken  of  as  well  pleased  with  men ; 
bat  the  NT  goes  beyond  this  in  the  word  'praise,' 
which  implies  not  only  moral,  approbation,  but  the 
public  expression  of  it.  The  ditference  may  have 
arisen  from  our  Lord's  life ;  He  had  moved  about 
among  men,  cuK%pting  praise  and  homage  where  it 
was  simple  and  ^enume  (Mt  21") ;  giving  His  own 
praise  without  stint  to  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll")i 
to  all  acta  of  faith  (Mt  8"  9»»  15"  16»,  Lk  7»),  to  good 
and  loyal  service  (Mt  25"- ",  Lk  19"),  to  all  gener- 
osity of  gift(Mk  12"  14«),  to  self-devotion  (Lk  10«), 
to  prudence  (Lk  \ffi).  Hence  the  ascended  Lord  is 
represented  as  sending  His  messages  of  praise  as 
well  as  of  blame  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (Rev 
1*) ;  and  the  praise  of  God  is  the  ultimate  verdict 
to  which  Christians  appeal  (1  P  1'),  which  will 
correct  hasty  judgments  of  men,  and  be  the  true 
praise  exactly  appropriate  to  each  man's  actions 
(I  Co  4''*  d  traxyos) :  the  true  Jew,  who  bears 
rightly  the  name  of  Judah  (  =  ' praised'),  is  he 
whose  praise  comes  from  God  not  from  men  (Ro 
2",  where  see  Giflbrd  in  'Speaker's'  Com.). 

The  praise  of  man  by  his  fellow-men  ia  naturally 
of  more  doubtful  value.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
liable  to  be  unreal,  shallow,  flattering,  and  to 
lead  to  a  false  self-satisfaction ;  our  Lord  avoided 
the  shallow  praise  of  the  crowds,  and  of  individuals 
who  did  not  weigh  the  meaning  of  their  words 
(Lk  18") ;  He  warned  His  followers  against  the 
desire  for  such  praise  (Mt  6',  Lk  6") ;  He  traced 
the  rejection  of  the  truth  by  the  Pharisees  to  the 
fact  that  they  sought  honour  from  each  other,  and 
<Ud  not  seek  the  honour  that  comes  from  the  only 
God  (Jn  6«-«  cf.  12«) :  St.  Paul  refused  to  seek 
glory  from  men  (1  Th  2»),  and  was  ever  on  hia 
guard  against  pleasing  men  (Gal  1"). 

On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  praise  of  men  as  a  proper  incentive 
to  Christians  (el  nt  Arawot,  Ph4') :  the  proper  func- 
tion of  human  government  is  the  praise  of  well-doers 
(Ro  13',  1  P  2") :  St.  Paul  praises  whole  Chnrches 
for  their  virtues  (1  Co  11'  and  passim) :  he  lavishes 
the  highest  praises  on  each  of  his  fellow-workers 
(1  Co  I"  Kai  passim):  their  praise  nms  through 
all  the  Churches  (2  Co  8") :  his  aim  is,  and  that  of 
all  Christians  ^onld  be,  to  provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  men  as  well  as  of  God  (2  Co  S^,  Ro  12"). 
Praise  of  men  is  treated  as  a  danger  when  it  stands 
in  antithesis  to  the  praise  of  Gktd ;  but  when  it  re- 
flects the  praise  of  God  in  the  mirror  of  the  Chris- 
tian's conscience,  it  is  a  welcome  incentive  to  good. 

W.  Lock. 

PRATER.— An  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat 
the  subject  historically,  keeping  separate  the 
evidence  supplied  by  different  portions  of  the 
Bible  as  to  numan  practice  and  Divine  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  Prayer.  With  regard  to  the  OT, 
it  will  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  article, 
that  the  books  which  it  contains,  whatever  their 
respective  dates  may  be,  are  on  the  whole  trust- 
worthy guides  as  to  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  periods  which  they  describe.* 

*  It  can  warcelr  be  denied,  bowever,  that  a  writer  like  th* 
Chronicler  la  apt  to  antedate  the  belief!  and  practices  of  bll 
own  age. 
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I.  In  tiik  Old  Testament.— L  Prefatory.— It 
will  first  be  necessary  to  limit  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  Prayer  (f^5p)  may  be  understood  widely, 
to  as  to  inclucfe  every  form  of  address  from  man  to 
God,  whatever  its  character.  Hannah's  song  (1  S 
2)  b  a  thnnk!t"^ving,  yet  it  is  introduced  by  the 
words  '  Hannah  prayed  and  said,'  and  the  prayer 
of  Hab  3  is  a  psalm.  But  address  b^  way  of 
petition  must  form  the  main  subject  of  this  article, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  this  division  of 
prayer,  see,  e.ff..  Is  63'-64",  where  praise,  thanks- 
^ivmg,  pleading,  confession,  and  supplication  ai« 
ilended. 

Certain  axioms  with  re^rd  to  prayer  are  taken 
for  granted,  viz.  (1)  God  hears  prayer  ;  (2)  God  is 
moved  by  prayer  ;  (3)  prayer  may  "be  not  merely  a 
request,  oat  a  pleading,  or  even  an  expostulation. 
It  may  here  be  added  that  OT  prayer  is  little 
occupied  with  what  becomes  the  main  subject  of 
prayer  in  NT,  viz.  spiritual  and  moral  needs. 
This  remark,  however,  applies  only  partially  to 
the  Psalms. 

The  terms  for  '  prayer '  must  next  be  considered. 
The  verbs  are :  i.  triJi  (Gn  4*«,  where  see  Dill- 
mann's  note),  or  simply  m'jb  ;  this  is  the  oldest  and 
siniplest  phrase.  It  is  perpetuated  in  NT  (iruca- 
XeirBai  rb  tn/ta,  Ac  2"  9^*  al.).  The  correlative 
word  is  nji; '  answer '  (sometimes  wrongly,  e.g.  Hos 
B"-**,  tr.  'hear'),  Gn  35*  and  Psalms, /xmtm.  It 
signifies  an  answer  either  by  external  or  spiritual 
help,  or  by  inward  assurance.  2.  ^j'??''!'  primarily 
of  mtercessory  prayer,  Gn  20",  Job  42",  but  also 
of  prayer  generaUr,  1  S  1"  and  elsewhere.  From 
this  verb  comes  tne  common  name  for  prayer  in 
its  widest  sense,  ii^ciji,  noticed  above.  8.  SIP,  lit. 


W  '  to  ask '  (o)  for  some  grace  or  deliverance,  (^j 
for  information  or  guidance.  The  correlative  is 
again  .ijy  1  S  28".  5.  ''  'j^-nx  n^n  Ex  32",  an  anthro- 
pomorphic phrase  ('make  the  face  sweet  or  pleas- 
ant'), never  literally  tr.  in  AV,  but  rendered 
'beseech,'  etc  6.  py)  'cry,'  used  of  those  who 
pray  for  the  redressing  of  a  wrong. 

Another  detached  point  may  be  taken  before 
entering  on  ♦he  historical  treatment,  viz. — 

Poatares  in  Prayer. — (1)  Standing.  This  was 
the  commonest  attitude,  e.g.  Abraham,  Gn  18" ; 
Hannah,  1  8  1".  It  continues  in  NT  times  (but 
of.  below  on  Acts) ;  and  in  Jewish  usage  the 
Shemoneh  Etreh  had  the  name  of  ./I mu&iA  (stand- 
ing), because  the  congregation  stood  during  their 
tecitaL 

(2)  Kneeling,  Ps  96* ;  Solomon,  1  K  ;  Daniel, 
Dn  6" ;  see,  further,  art.  Knkel. 

(3)  Prottraiion,  *.«.  kneeling  with  face  bent  to 
Ae  ground  in  case  of  urgency,  Nu  16*.  1  K  18** 
(andinNTMt2e»). 

(4)  Sitting,  2  S  7",  a  doubtful  instance  (but  see 
H.  P.  Smith,  cut  loc.).  In  addition  to  these 
poetures  of  the  body  the  attitude  of  the  hands 
should  be  noticed.  These  were:  (1)  lifted,  Ps  63' 
(cf.  1  Ti  2"),  and  (2)  spread  out,  i.e.  with  open  up- 
turned palms  symbolical  of  the  act  of  receiving 
from  God,  Ex  9*.  Is  1". 

ii.  Patriarchal  Religion. — Leaving  these  pre- 
fatory matters,  we  come  to  prayer  as  it  appears 
in  patriarchal  religion.  '  Then  began  men  to  csll 
upon  the  name  of  the  LOED'  (Gn  i^).  This  first 
notice  is  of  real  importance.  There  had  been 
abundant  consciousness  of  God  before,  but  tradi- 
tion fixed  the  commencement  of  habitual  prayer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  generation.  'Thence 
we  pass  over  a  long  interval  to  Abraham,  and  enter 
with  him  into  the  fullest  and  freest  exercise  of 
prayer.  (1)  His  prayer  is  dialogue.  It  consists 
not  merely  in  man  drawing  near  to  God,  but  God 


to  man,  inviting  it  and  disclosing  His  purposes. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  Moses,  and 
something  of  the  kind  is  supposed  in  certain 
psalms,  where  God  Himself  speaks,  e.g.  Ps  91. 
(2)  Intercession  is  prominent  in  patriarchal  prayer, 
Gn  17"  18"-"  2(F ;  cf.  below  on  prophets  as  inter- 
cessors.  (3)  There  are  also  personal  prayers  :  Gn 
16*,  a  prayer  for  a  son ;  Gn  24",  Eliezer's  on  his 

J'oumey;  more  prominent  still  in  Jacob's  life, 
'acob's  first  l>rayer  was  a  vow,  Gn  28*  j  his  prayer 
in  Gn  32"*'*  is  in  fear  of  Esau  ;  his  wrestling  with  the 
angel  (32**)  is  described  in  Hos  12  ('made  suppli- 
cation ') as involvingprayer.  (4)  Patriarchal  bless- 
ing are  prayers.  When  man  blesses  man,  it  is  (a) 
primarily  a  vision  of  the  Divine  purpose  for  the 
person  blessed  and  a  declaration  of  it ;  it  is  pro- 
phetic (e.g.  Gn  49'),  but  it  is  (b)  also  a  prayer. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  a  blessing  attributed  to 
the  next  period,  Dt  33,  e.g.  v.".  As  blessing  is 
partly  prayer,  so  also  is  cursing,  as  will  be  seen  in 
considering  the  imprecatory  (jsalms  ;  cf.  aiso  Neh 
13" ;  Sir  4',  where  the  curse  is  called  a  supplica- 
tion. (S)  The  oath  in  Gn  14''  ('  I  have  lift  up  mine 
hand ')  is  a  kind  of  prayer,  being  an  imprecation, 
not  on  another,  but  on  the  speaker  in  case  of  his 
failing  in  his  intention.  The  phrase  becomes  so 
fixed  in  common  use  that  without  regard  to  its 
original  meaning  it  is  even  used  of  God  Himself, 
Ezk  36'.   (6)  The  vow.  See  art  Vow. 

iiL  The  Law. — The  evidence  Of  the  Law  as  to 
prayer  is  negative.  With  one  exception  (Dt 
26''"),  there  is  nothing  abont  prayer  in  the  Law. 
There  is  no  ordinance  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
formulas  (or  charms)  common  in  the  ntual  of  other 
nations.  This  did  not  tend  to  the  undervaluing 
of  prayer,  but  rather  kept  it  in  its  proper  place. 
It  is  not  recognized  as  a  means  of  doing  service, 
but  it  is  left  to  be  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
human  needs.  The  lastmg  effect  of  this  negative 
teaching  may  be  seen  in  Berakhoth  iv.  4.  If 
prayers  are  said  only  to  fulfil  a  duty  (as  a  charge), 
they  will  not  be  heard  by  (Jod.  But  to  return  to 
the  exception,  the  formulee  of  worship  in  Dt  26. 
Even  these  are  not  strictly  pn^ers,  w.*""  are  a 
thanksgiving,  w."*-  "  a  profession  of  past  obedi- 
ence, and  V."  alone  contains  sapplication.  Vv."- " 
are  strangely  like  the  so-called  prayer  of  the 
Pharisee  in  Lk  18"- There  also  is  tne  claim  of 
past  obedience,  and  in  respect  to  the  same  point, 
viz.  the  payment  of  tithe  (the  hallowed  things). 
But  we  cannot  doubt  that  private  prayer  was 
habitually  connected  with  sacrifice  from  early 
times.  Instances  are  spread  over  the  OT,  e.g. 
Abraham  (Gn  12>),  Solomon  (1  K  3^ '),  Job  (^). 
There  remains  for  consideration  the  typical  char- 
acter of  incense.  Incense  (see  Incknsk)  was  taken 
up  into  Hebrew  usage  from  the  stock  of  primitive 
religious  customs  among  the  nations  around,  and 
was  originally  an  anthropomorphic  form  of  pro- 
pitiation by  sweet  odours  fcf.  Dn  2*°).  But  as 
time  went  on  it  was  regarded  as  typical  of  prayer 
and  associated  with  it.  See  Ps  141',  and  m  NT 
Lk  l'",  Rev  5>  8>.  But  if  the  Law  teaches  nothing 
about  prayer,  the  lawgiver  teaches  much.  No 
biblical  life  is  fuller  of  prayer  than  that  of  Moser. 
The  history  of  his  call  (Ex  3.  4)  gives  prayer'  in 
the  form  of '  coUoqny '  with  God  as  noticed  above. 
There  are  his  private  prayers  in  times  of  difficulty 
(Ex  ff",  Nu  1  !"->»),  and,  above  all,  his  frequent 
intercessory  prayers  (1)  for  Pharaoh  to  obtain 
relief  from  plagues ;  (2)  for  Israel  in  all  the  times 
of  the  murmuring  and  rebellion,  e.g.  Ex  32"'i*, 
What  Moses  did  not  lay  on  Israel  as  a  precept 
he  taught  them  by  example,  though  it  may  m 
doubted  whether  access  to  Grod  in  prayer  was  not 
looked  upon  as  the  prerogative  of  a  prophet. 

iv.  The  Period  of  the  Kingdom. — This  may  be 
taken  next,  though  in  the  intermediate  time  Joe 
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7**  10"  and  Jg  6  are  to  be  noted,  and  the  raising 
if  judges  is  almost  always  introduced  by  the 

E«e, '  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord.' 
ud  next  appears  to  carry  on  the  great  inter- 
cessory tradition.  In  Jer  15*  Moses  and  Samuel 
stand  together  as  chief  representatives  of  this  form 
of  prayer.  And  the  narrative  iustiiies  the  Divine 
words.  Twice  over  Samuel  makes  great  efforts  of 
intercession  for  the  nation  (1  S  T*'") ;  and  again  in 
regard  to  their  desire  for  a  king  tluonghoat  chs. 
8  and  12.  He  testifies  himself  to  his  continuous 
pleading  for  them,  and  expresses  his  sense  that  it 
IS  part  of  the  obligation  of  his  prophetic  oifioe,  '  God 
forbid  that  I  should  sin  wainst  the  Lord  in  ceasing 
to  pray  for  you  '(IS  12").  Besides  his  national 
there  is  also  bis  personal  intercession.  The  rejec- 
tion of  Saul  grieved  Samuel,  and  he  cried  unto  the 
Lord  all  night,  15".  And  something  of  prayer  is 
implied  in  the  mourning  for  Saul,  recorded  in  15" 
and  16*.  David,  being  mmself  regarded  aa  a  pro- 
phet, is  represented  as  praying  without  an  inter- 
cessor. This  appears  in  2  8  T""".  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  prove  that  both  the  lesser  and  the 
greater  prophets  of  the  kingly  period  are  regarded 
as  intercessors.  It  is  maimy  in  this  character,  as 
intercessor  for  a  nation  pensl^ing  by  famine,  that 
Elijah  stands  before  us  in  the  great  drama  of  1  K 
18.  And  the  test  which  is  there  apj>lied  to  decide 
between  Jehovah  and  Baal  is,  which  of  the  two 
hears  prayer.  Intercession,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
phetic function,  will  come  out  more  clearly  still 
when  we  deal  with  the  prophets  who  have  left 
writings ;  but  there  is  a  special  interest  in  finding 
it  in  men  of  action,  such  as  Samuel,  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  another  leader  who  was  not  a  pro- 
phet, namely,  Nehemiah.  Their  prayer  is  not 
merely  to  put  the  matter  in  the  Lord's  hand,  but 
to  strengthen  themselves  for  action. 

The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  contwi  prayers 
which  suggest  the  subject  of  the  place  of  prayer. 
The  ark  denoted  the  local  presence  of  God,  and 
therefore  the  place  of  prayer.  So  Hannah  (1  S  1) 
and  David  (2  S  7)  resort  thither.  But  as  sacrifice 
is  offered  at  '  high  places,'  prayer  may  be  offered 
there  also.  So  Samuel  at  Alizpah  (1  S  7'),  and 
Solomon  at  Gibeon  (1  K  3).  When  the  temple  is 
dedicated,  it  is  as  a  house  of  prayer,  if,  notwith- 
standing its  afiSnities  to  Deut.,  we  may  take  1  K  8 
as  in  some  degree  representing  the  mind  of  the 
founder.  If,  however,  the  prayer  belongs  in  form 
and  spirit  to  another  period,  it  ts  no  less  worthy  of 
attention  in  two  important  respects.  (1)  At  the 
dedication  of  the  centre  of  a  great  sacrificial 
cultus,  not  a  word  is  said  in  the  prayer  about  the 
sacrifices,  but  onlv  about  prayer  to  be  offered 
there,  or  ' toward '  that  'place.'  For  prayer 
'  toward '  a  place,  cf.  Ps  28',  Dn  fi" ;  and,  even  for 
Islam,  Jerusalem  was  at  first  the  Kibla.  The 
temple  ia  the  house  of  prayer  in  Is  56^ ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  so  regarded  in  NT.  (2)  The 
other  point  to  notice  in  Solomon's  prayer  is  the 
apparent  conflict  of  two  conceptions — that  of  some 
local  habitation  of  God  therem,  and  that  of  the 
impossibility  of  limiting  His  presence. — We  have 
also  two  prayers  attributed  to  Hezekiah  —  the 
ficrst  in  Is  S?'*"",  offered  in  the  temple,  a  prayer 
for  God's  gloiy  in  the  spirit  of  Ps  115 ;  the  second 
(Is  38*)  a  prayer  for  himself,  recalling  his  right- 
eousness in  the  spirit  of  Ps  26,  yet  none  the  less 
accepted. 

V.  The  Exile  and  J2e<um.— Evald  (Hist.  Isr. 
(Eng.  tr.)  V.  23)  has  justly  emphasized  uie  import- 
ance assumed  by  prayer  in  this  period.  There 
were  two  main  causes  tor  this.  (1)  The  necessary 
cessation  of  sacrifice  aftor  the  destruction  of  the 
t«mple.  This  threw  the  burden  of  worship  wholly 
on  ^prayer.  (2)  A  sense  of  abandonment  by  God, 
which  produced  earnestness  in  seeking  for  on  ex- 


planation of  His  dealings,  and  a  return  of  His 
favour.  The  evidence  in  support  of  Ewald's  asser- 
tion is  twofold — (a)  the  great  prayers  extant  from 
this  period ;  (6)  the  personal  habits  of  individual* 
recorded  in  the  narrative,  (o)  Great  prayert  ex- 
tant. First  and  greatest  is  Is  63'-64".  The  pro- 
phet comes  forward  and  '  leads  the  devotions  of 
the  Church  of  the  ExUe.'  The  prayer  is  remark- 
able as  appealing  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  63*' 
64'.  The  other  four  are,  Err  9*""  chiefly  con- 
fession ;  Neh  1 ;  Levites'  prayer  in  Neh  9,  in  the 
form  of  historical  retrospect  (cf.  Ps  106) ;  Daniel's 
confession,  Dn  9.  On  these  last  four  some  geneitd 
remarks  may  be  made.  Confession  is  prominent, 
acknowledgment  of  the  sin  of  Israel  and  the 
righteousness  of  God.  They  are  cast  in  the  same 
model,  and  contain  the  same  phrases.  Fasting 
has  become  connected  with  prayer  (cf.  Zeo  7*). 
The  confession  in  these  prayers  u  representative 
confession,  e.g.  Nehemiah  (Nieh  1')  takes  the  sins 
of  Israel  upon  himself  and  confesses  them  as  • 
whole.  He  is  an  intercessor,  but  he  does  not 
stand  apart ;  he  regards  himself  as  involved  in 
the  guflt.  {b)  Personal  habits  of  individuaU. 
Ezra  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezr  8"'")  relies  on  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  his  expedition.  As  to  Nehemiah, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  show  in  detail  that  constant 
prayer  b  the  charactoristic  of  his  journal.  It  is 
ids  resource  in  difficulty  and  discouragement,  and 
takes  a  distinctly  personal  character,  'remember 
me,  O  my  God.'  Again,  Dn  6  is  an  illustration  of 
how  prayer  to  God  had  become  a  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Jews  in  exile.  In  it  the  enemies  of  Daniel 
decide  to  find  their  opportunity,  and  on  it  base 
their  attack.  In  this  narrative  ( Dn  6">)  we  first  find 
unmistakable  mention  of  the  hours  of  prayer  as 
afterwards  practised  by  the  Jews,  though  perhaps 
Ps  55"  may  be  taken  to  denote  them.  As  is 
usuallv  the  case  in  ritual,  an  endeavour  \fas  made 
to  fiina  sanction  for  the  three  hours  of  prayer  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  Gn  19"  24"  28"  were 
referred  to  by  the  Jews  for  this  purpose. 

vL  The  Prophets. — '  The  Latter  Prophets,'  ».#. 
the  prophetic  writings,  may  now  be  considered  as 
a  whole,  and  without  reference  to  date,  in  order 
to  see  what  special  characteristics  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prayers  of  prophets.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  the  latter  were  intercessors  in  virtue 
of  their  calling.  The  ground  of  this  was  twofold. 
The  prophet  was  an  acceptable  person  ;  but,  fur- 
ther, ne  had  the  Spirit  [e.g.  Ezk  2"),  and  the  pos- 
session of  it  enabled  him  not  only  to  interpret  the 
mind  of  God  to  man,  but  also  the  mind  of  man 
to  God  (cf.  Ro  8").  The  prophet  thus  knew  what 
the  needs  of  the  nation  were,  much  better  than 
the  nation  itself.  Intercession  in  the  OT  is  not' 
gjenerally  the  duty  of  the  priest.  For  an  excep- 
tion see  Jl  2",  Mai  !•  ;  and  in  Apocr.  1  Mac  7*^", 
when,  of  course,  prophets  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Beyond  this  general  intercessory  function  we  may 
trace  three  special  aspects  of  prayer  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  which  may  be  illustrated  almost 
exclusively  from  Jeremiah,  (a)  Personal  prayer. 
In  Jeremiah  intermixed  with  and  in  reference  to 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  his  own  mission  {e.y. 
Jer  20).  (6)  Seeking  to  know.  It  is  by  prayc'"  (m 
part,  at  least)  that  the  prophet  obtains  the  Divine 
revelations,  Jer  33'  42*  (where  ten  days  pass  before 
the  answer  is  reported),  (c)  Interceding  to  avert 
present  or  predicted  evil.  See  Am  7  and  Jer  14. 
15.  The  latter  passage  is  an  important  example. 
In  oh.  14  we  nave — (1)  intercession,  w.'-' ;  (2) 
answer  forbidding  intercession,  ;  (3)  renewed 
pleading  in  spite  of  prohibition ;  (4)  renewed 
Divine  threatonings,  ;  (5)  a  wail  frOTi  the 
prophet  ending  in  fresh  intercession,  To 
this  again  comes  an  answer  (IS'**)  of  final  con- 
demnation ;  but  even  this  does  not  close  the  di« 
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logae  of  prayer,  which  continues  to  15^.  This 
record  of  intercession  throws  a  light  apon  the 
inner  life  of  the  prophets,  and  their  intimate  re- 
lations with  God,  which  we  hardly  find  elsewhere 
in  OT.  The  limits  here  set  to  intercession  are  an 
anticipation  of  1  Jn  S".  And  the  persistence  of 
the  prophet,  although  rejected,  is  nevertheless  an 
inspired  persistence. 

viL  PttUms,  Proverbs,  Job.  —  Although  the 
prayers  in  the  Psalter  exceed  in  amount  and 
variety  all  other  prayers  in  OT,  yet  they  do  not 
contribute  to  our  study  of  the  subject  so  much  as 
they  would  do  if  the  circumstances  and  persons 
from  which  they  proceeded  were  known  to  us. 
^Vltliough  the  title  'Prayers of  David'  is  implied  in 
the  sulwcription  closing  the  second  book  (Ps  72*"), 
yet  only  one  psalm  in  these  two  books  (Ps  17)  is 
entitled  'a  prayer.'  And  in  the  whole  Psalter 
only  five  (including  Ps  17)  are  so  described. 
TchUlim  (praises),  not  tephUloth  (prayers),  is  the 
recognizea  name  of  the  book;  but  the  latter  would 
he  almost  as  accurate  a  title  as  the  former. 
Prayer  in  the  Psalms  will  be  considered  under 
six  neads.  (1)  Prayer  is  regarded  in  the  Psalms 
as  the  pouring  out  of  the  heart,  42*  62*  102  (title) 
US'.   Outside  the  Psalter,  see  1  S  1"  and  7*  com- 

red  with  La  2".  That  which  is  poured  out  may 
either  the  heart  or  its  musing  (O'i?,  AV  '  com- 
plaint *).  Inprayer  the  psalmist  does  not  so  much 
go  before  God  with  fixed  orderly  petition,  as 
simply  to  pour  out  his  feelings  and  desires,  what- 
ever tliey  are,  sweet  or  bitter,  troubled  or  peaceful. 
(2)  As  a  consequence  of  this  aspect,  various  moods 
art  blended  in  prayer.  It  passes  from  praise  and 
commemoration  to  complaint,  supplication,  con- 
fession, despondency.  Few  psalms  are  entirely 
prayers  in  a  strict  sense.  There  is,  however, 
another  reason  for  the  rapid  transitions  which 
occur.  In  some  cases  the  moment  of  a  felt  answer 
to  prayer  is  marked  in  the  Psalm  itself  by  transi- 
tion to  praise.  Here  we  have  an  approach  to  the 
colloquy  in  prayer  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jeremiah.  In  143''  an  answer  is  dis- 
tinctly expected ;  again  in  e*""  it  is  received,  as 
also  in  31*^'**.  For  strongly  marked  transitions  see 
57«-"  es*"-".  There  is  a  sense  that  God  has  heard, 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  His  granting  the  petition, 
cf.  1  Jn  5".  Yet  this  answer  sometimes  fails, 
and  psalms  from  which  it  is  absent  strike  us  as 
abnonual,  e.^.  Ps  88.  Here  we  come  near  what 
is  frequent  in  Job,  prayer  struggling  in  the  dark- 
ness, without  a  reply.  It  is  that  *  shutting  out ' 
of  prayer  which  is  uescribed  in  La  3".  (3)  National 
ana  personal  prayer,  how  far  can  they  be  distin- 
guished? Some  prayers  in  the  Psalter  are  evi- 
dently national,  e.g.  60.  79.  80.  But  while  44  is 
no  less  evidently  national,  'I'  and  'me'  occur  in 
TV.*  and  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  1st  pers. 
■ing.  is  no  proof  that  a  psalm,  e.g.  102,  is  personal. 
It  may  well  be  an  expression  of  the  complaint  tmd 
needs  of  the  nation.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
the  psalmist  never  felt  himself  alone,  but  always 
connected  his  personal  joys  or  griefs  with  those 
of  the  nation.  Cheyne  (OF  276)  quotes  a  Rab- 
binic saying,  '  In  prayer  a  man  shonld  always  nnite 
himself  with  the  community.'  The  question  then 
will  generally  be  which  of  the  two  elements  pre- 
dominates, not  which  is  exclusively  present.  (4) 
Material  and  external  blessings  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  prayer  in  the  Psalms.  Account  must 
be  taken,  in  considering  this  matter,  of  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  words 
by  the  legitimate  spiritualizing  efi°ect  of  Christian 
nse.  'Say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation' 
(35*)  is  a  good  instance  of  how  a  prayer  for 
temporal  deliverance  has  come  to  acquire  the 
appearance  of  being  a  prayer  for  spiritual  bless- 
ing.   But  although  the  Psalms  are  far  more 


largely  occupied  with  temporal  and  material  than 
with  spiritual  needs,  yet  there  are  distinctly 
spiritual  topics  of  prayer  which  fill  a  considerable 
mace  in  them.  These  are :  (a)  Communion  with 
God,  prayer  for  the  intercourse  of  prayer,  as  in 
63.  (o)  Forgiveness  of  sins,  besought  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  in  SI  for  its  own  sake,  but 
more  frequently  taking  the  form  of  prayer  for 
that  deliverance  from  suffering  and  chastisement 
which  waa  held  to  mark  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
(see  art.  SiN  in  OT).  (e)  Ps  119  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  It  contains  much  prayer  for  a 
knowledge  of  God's  will.  The  prayer  for  quicken- 
ing ('  quicken '  occurs  11  times)  seems  distinctly  to 
have  a  spiritual  sense.  The  'He'  division,  with 
its  initial  verbs  in  Hiphil,  is  almost  entirely  prayer. 
The  development  of  prayer  in  a  spiritual  direction 
has  been  carried  some  way  in  the  Psalms,  and 
prayer  for  external  blessings  has  been  cast  in  a 
form  which  will  lend  itself  afterwards  to  spiritual 
interpretation.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  prayer  of  this  kind  differentiates  the  Psalms 
from  the  prayers  of  all  other  religions.  Prayer  for 
spiritual  and  moral  ^ifts  is  foundelsewhere  (Tylor, 
Prim.  Culture,  voL  iL  pp.  373,  374).  (6)  Urgency 
of  Prayer.  'There  is  a  feeling  that  G<>d  must  be 
inducea  to  hear.   This  comes  out  in  the  anthro- 

Simorphio  phrases  which  speak  to  Him  as  though 
e  needed  to  lie  awakened,  urged,  or  persuaded. 
We  can  scarcely  supiMse  that  this  ia,  all  of  it,  no 
more  than  a  sacred  irony.  While  NT  pnt  aside 
the  thought  of  awakening  Him,  it  retamed  t<hat 
of  pleading.  On  this  subject  see  Ps  28'  44^,  and 
in  correction  of  these  Ps  121  throughout.  (6) 
Prayer  of  imprecation,  for  vengeance.  This  ia 
both  frequent  and  urgent.  It  occurs  in  the  highest 
strains  of  devotion,  e.g.  Ps  69^",  as  well  as  in 
psalms  of  a  lower  level,  e.g.  59.  It  reaches  its 
extreme  point  in  109.  In  this  Psalm  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  it  away,  but  here  no 
separate  dealing  is  possible  with  a  conception 
which  enters  into  the  tissue  of  so  many  psalms. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  phrase  which 
above  any  expresses  the  absorption  of  the  psalmist 
in  prayer  {'  I  am  prayer,'  109*)  should  occur  where 
it  does.  Various  considerations  may  help  us  to  bear 
with  this  feature,  but  one  is  sufficient  nere.  The 
devout  Israelite  of  that  day  believed  deeply  in 
God,  was  perhaps  more  closely  conscious  of  Him 
than  we  are,  and  yet  looked  out  on  a  world  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  and  lust.  The  vision  which  we 
have  before  us  of  a  future  retribution  in  another 
life  was  entirely  shut  out  from  him.  If  his  sense 
of  justice  was  not  dead,  bow  could  he  help  crying 
out  for  some  manifestation  of  Divine  righteousness 
by  way  of  retribution,  even  apart  from  human 
instinct  for  revenge?  An  inspiration  which  ran 
counter  to  such  desires  would  have  disturbed  the 
very  foundations  of  his  faith.  See,  further,  art. 
PSALHS,  p.  160. 

Provwfis. — Only  two  points  need  be  noticed  :  (1) 
Three  passages  in  which  the  character  of  the 
person  primng  determines  the  acceptance  of  the 
prayer,  16*-  **  28*.  Tliis  feeling,  legitimate  as  it 
IS,  and  admitted  in  t<he  formularies  of  to-day, 
would  tend  to  grow  into  that  mistaken  view  of 
the  matter  which  is  corrected  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  (2)  The  prayer 
of  Agnr  (30''*),  with  its  modest  request  for  the 
middle  state  on  account  of  the  effect  of  riches  and 
poverty  on  his  relation  with  God.  Cf.  the  prayer 
of  Socrates  (Plato,  Phcedrus,  tub  jfin.,  and  also 
Thom.  Aquinas,  Summa,  iL  2,  IxxxiiL  6). 

Job. — The  earlier  part  of  the  book  ia  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Job  and  his  friends;  but  in 
fact,  when  his  friends  pause,  it  ia  ofUm  the  case 
that  Job,  instead  of  answering  them,  turns  away 
to  God,  and  lets  his  address  to  G<>i  stand  as 
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an  answer  to  them.  Thus,  much  of  the  book 
is  prayer.  See  chs.  6.  7.  9.  10.  13.  14.  The 
boldest  of  these  is  10.  Though  full  of  doubt, 
rebelliousness,  and  half-way  to  renouncing  God, 
it  is  nevertheless  prayer.  These  chapters  are,  in 
fact,  prayer  for  what  at  times  is  the  most  urgent 
of  all  needs,  some  explanation  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. It  is  prayer  for  wisdom.  So,  long  afterwards, 
St.  James,  writing  to  those  who  have  fallen  into 
manifold  trials,  bids  them  ask  wisdom  from  God, 
that  they  may  understand  the  purpose  of  His 
discipline  ( Ja  !*••). 

To  sum  up,  the  axioms  stated  at  the  outset  have 
been  abundantly  justified.  It  has  plainly  appeared 
that  God  hears  and  is  moved  byprayer,  especially  by 
persistent  pleading  prayer.  Thb  was  the  convic- 
tion not  only  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  but  also 
of  a  large  number  of  highly  gifted  persons.  Their 
experience  of  prayer,  as  attested  by  their  writings, 
mnst  always  constitute  an  important  element  in 
that  portion  of  the  evidences  for  the  being  of  God 
which  is  drawn  from  human  consciousness.  In  the 
spiritual  sphere  it  corresponds  to  the  testimony 
which  St.  John  gives  to  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
1  Jn 

II.  In  the  Apocrypha.— The  Apocr.  as  a  whole 
confirms  strongly  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  in- 
creased prominence  of  prayer  after  the  Exile.  The 
Apocr.  books  incorporate,  or  even  consist  of  prayers. 
The  Additions  to  Esther  are  mainly  two  long 
prayers  of  Esther  and  Mordecai.  See  also  Bar 
l"-3' ;  the  Prayer  of  Azarias  (Abednego)  prefixed 
to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children ;  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasses :  the  two  narratives  Tobit 
and  Judith  both  attest  the  power  of  prayer.  In 
Tobit  the  miraculous  interpositions  and  the  happy 
issue  of  the  story  are  entirely  the  result  of  the 
simultaneous  prayers  of  Tobit  and  Sarah  recorded 
in  To  3,  see  esp.  3".  And  the  place  given  to 
prayer  in  an  ideal  Jewish  famUy  is  shown  by  the 
paternal  injunctions  of  To  4".  The  Book  of  Tobit, 
although  a  fiction,  encages  respect  and  interest  by 
its  high  moral  tone  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which  the  prayer  of  the 
heroine  is  tainted  with  the  treachery  which  is 
glorified  throughout  the  book.  Her  prayer  in  Jth 
910  is  prayer  for  the  success  of  deceit,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  baser  in  conception  than 
her  pretended  scheme  of  inquiring  by  prayer  as  to 
the  sins  of  her  countrymen,  that  she  may  tell 
Holofemes  when  to  attack  them,  Jth  11"''*.  The 
necessity  of  washing,  before  prayer,  for  those 
living  among  the  heathen  appears  in  Jth  12^-  *. 
In  1  Mao  we  pass  from  fiction  to  history.  As 
Ezr-Neh  show^lprayer  in  men  of  action,  so  also 
1  Mac,  e.g.  i"*""  6*  and  1 1"'",  prarer  was  the  secret 
of  the  Maccabsean  victories.  Tnat  it  was  so,  is 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  2  Mac  15^,  '  con- 
tending with  their  hands  and  praying  nnto  God 
with  their  hearts.'  The  notice  of  Mizpeh  in  1  Mac 
3**  as  an  ancient  place  of  prayer,  links  the  prayer 
and  victory  of  Judas  with  those  of  Samuel  in 
former  time,  and  is  proof  of  the  surviving  holiness 
of  the  ancient  sanctuaries.  2  Mac  does  but  renew 
in  legendary  guise  the  evidence  of  1  Mac  as  to  the 
frequency  of  prayer  in  the  great  patriotic  struggle. 
But  it  contains  two  passages  which  favour^,  if 
they  did  not  suggest,  later  developments  in  Chris- 
tian times,  w  ith  2  Mac  12>^  before  them  as 
canonical  Scripture,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men 
thought  they  had  ample  justification  for  offering 
sacrihce  (in  the  Mass)  on  behalf  of  the  dead. 
And  the  vision  of  Onias  and  Jeremii^  (2  Mac 
15^**")  was  a  clear  testimonv  to  the  intercession  of 
saints  on  behalf  of  the  living.  Of.  also  Bar  3*  if 
the  text  be  correct. 

The  sapiential  books  of  the  Apocr.  should  next  be 
eonsidered.   The  Book  of  Wisdom  from  9^  onward 


is  a  continnous  address  to  God,  and  mi^  be  regarded 
as  a  prayer,  though  the  character  of  sunplication 
is  not  clearly  discernible  beyond  the  end  of  ch.  9. 
But  16''-  contains  a  beautiful  illustration  with 
regard  to  prayer.  As  manna  had  to  be  gathered 
at  daybreaK,  fest  it  should  melt  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  so  we  must  rise  at  daybreak  to  gather  spiritoal 
food  by  prayer. 

If  the  Book  of  Wisdom  contributes  little,  Siiaoh 
compensates,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  re- 
spective origin  of  the  two  books.  It  contains 
prayers,  e.g.  22"-23'  (personal) ;  36'-"  (national) ; 
SO"-**  partfy  thanksgiving,  the  source  of  Rinkart'a 
famous  hymn,  'Nun  danket  alle  Gott.'  Sir  7'°-  " 
28'-*  prepare  the  way  for  our  Lord's  teaching  on 
prayer,  and  may  have  been  present  to  His  mind : 
SS*-''  was  certainly  in  St.  James'  mind  when  he 
wrote  Ja  5'*-".  Sir  38**  may  perhaps  be  the  source 
of  the  proverb,  '  Laborare  est  orare.'  Taking  the 
book  generally,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  principal 
subject  of  prayer  in  Sirach  is  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  thus  advancing  the  movement  begun  ia  OT 
to  spiritualize  the  aims  of  prayer. 

One  more  book  of  Apocr.  requires  notice,  an 
apocalypse,  the  so-called  2  Esdras.  Though  chs. 
3-14  inclnsive  are  certainly  post-Christian,  and 
therefor«  do  not,  like  the  books  hitherto  con- 
sidered, illnstrate  inter  •  Testamental  Jewish 
thought,  there  is  much  that  is  of  great  interest 
in  them,  and  not  least  in  regard  to  prayer.  The 
question  is  raised  in  7i«»-in  (RV  text)  whether  the 
intercession  of  prophets  and  leaders  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  will 
not  also  be  availing  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the 
answer  is  a  twice-repeated  negative. 

IIL  In  the  New  Testament.— It  will  be  con- 
venient to  state  at  once  the  main  points  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  prayer  makes  advance  in  NT. 
(1)  Further  development  of  prayer  for  spiritual 
blessings.  It  is  the  light  here  thrown  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  higher  life  by  the  example  and 
teaching  of  Christ  which  enlarges  and  raises  the 
scope  of  prajrer.  (2)  Extension  of  the  {^dance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  believers,  enables  them  for 
prayer.  Power  in  prayer  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  prophets  in  the  OT,  because  they  had  the 
Spirit.  Now  all  can  pray,  because  all  have  the 
Spirit.  (3)  Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  is 
absolutely  new  ( Jn  16").  The  verse  just  cited  gives 
the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  prayer.  It  does 
not  divert  prayer  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  but 
^ves  new  access  to  the  Father,  Thus  the  normal 
idea  of  prayer  is  to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  through  the 
Son,  to  the  Father. 

NT  words  for  '  prayer'  most  be  briefly  noticed. 
1.  Prayer  to  God  witn  implication  of  worship  is 
r/Mfftix"^'^-  ^  eCxarOat  barely  exceeds  an  earnest 
wish,  and  needs  rpit  rir  Sttr  to  give  it  the  sense 
of  prayer  as  in  2  Co  IS*.  Its  suSst.  tixi  means  a 
vow  except  in  Ja  S^.  3>  Ho/uu,  Shi<rtt,  though  used 
of  supplication  to  God  even  by  our  Lord  Himself 
(Lk  22*"),  may  also  be  used  of  prayer  to  man  {e.g. 
Lk  9"),  which  is  not  the  case  with  rpoae&xf(reau 
i,  alre'ip,  a  simple  word  belonging  to  our  chUdlike 
relation  (Lk  11''),  contains  no  thought  of  worship ; 
in  RV  always  '  ask,'  hut  disguised  in  AV  by  five 
difierent  renderings,  namely  '  ask,'  '  desire,' '  beg,' 
'crave,'  'require.'  The  mid.  voice  (atreurdat)  gives 
intensity  to  the  request  (see  Mayor  on  Ja  4').  5. 
tpariu,  usually  explained  as  involving  a  certain 
freedom  in  the  manner  and  form  of  request.  6. 
iyrvyxirem,  vrtptrrvyx^rttr,  tr.  'intercede,'  though 
the  sense  is  primamy  to  draw  near  the  person 
addressed,  and  only  secondarilv  on  behalf  of  an- 
other.  See  below  under  '  Epistles.' 

i.  Gospds. — The  example  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord  :  (1)  His  personal  example.  His  prayer  was 
real  prayer,  not  merely  ofieiea     way  of  examplt 
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disciples,  but  as  real  and  intense  as  any  ever 
uttered.  Nothing  brings  oat  His  true  humanity 
more  than  His  dependence  on  the  Father  in  prayer. 
His  prayers  may  be  considered  nnder  three  heads : 
(a)  At  or  before  the  great  events  of  His  life  on 
earth:  at  Baptism  (Lk3'') ;  before  choice  of  apostles 
(Lk  6"- ") ;  before  transfiguration,  which  is  almost 
represented  as  the  ell'ect  of  prayer  (Lk  9=*) ; 
before  Gethsemane  (Jn  17,  the  earlier  verses  of 
which  refer  to  the  consummation  of  His  own  work) ; 
during  the  agony  (Lk  22^-«,  He  5').  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  for  these  notices,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  St.  Luke,  and  his  special  interest  in 
our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  prayer  will  appear  under 
other  heads  also.  (^)  Prayer  before  performance  of 
miracles :  implied  in  the  ease  of  Lazarus,  Jn  1 1*'-  ; 
probably  implied  Mk7=".  Cf.Mtl7"(TR);  but  much 
more  frequent  in  miracles  wrought  by  disciples. 
if)  Intercessory  prayer:  for  disciples  and  future 
believers,  Jn  17'''^,  and  continued  after  ascension, 
Ro  8",  He  V  (this  continued  intercession  is  not 
denied  Jn  16",  which  merely  guards  against  the 
thought  that  our  prayer  is  of  itself  unacceptable  j 
His  liea\'enly  intercession  is  bnt  another  aspect  of 
our  asking  in  Jesus'  name) ;  prayer  for  individuals : 
St.  Peter,  Lk  22*" ;  soldiers  at  the  cross,  Lk  23". 
See  Monntd,  World  of  Prayer,  p.  72,  Eng.  tr. 

(2)  The  Lord's  direct  teaching  in  various  ways. 
This  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : 
(a)  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  (j3)  parables ;  (7)  incidental 
sayings ;  (S)  last  discourses. 

(a)  The  Lord's  Prayer.  —  There  are  grounds 
which  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  be  sufficient, 
but  which  cannot  be  stated  here,  for  believing  that 
the  prayer  was  given  on  two  occasions,  and  in  two 
distinct  forms.  The  latter  circumstance  would 
seom  to  show  that  stress  was  not  laid  on  the 
repetition  of  the  exact  words,  but  on  the  teaching 
which  the  prayer  conveyed  as  to  the  topics,  pro- 
portion, and  order  of  all  prayer.  There  is  but  one 
clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  relating  to  temporal 
wants,  and  even  that  not  merely  to  the  wants  of 
the  individual  ('  give  us ').  Moreover,  it  is  capable 
of  including  spiritual  needs,  and  is  constantly  so 
interpreted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  legitimate 
prayer  for  temporal  wants.  In  this  connexion 
notice  the  direction  given  Mt  24'°.  This  tendency 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  fix  desires  on  spiritutu 
things  is  summed  up  in  one  of  the  agrapha  quoted 
bv  Origen,  Sd.  in  Ps  4*  LXX  (Lomni.  xi.  432)  and 
elsewhere,  and  probably  authentic,  '  Ask  the  great 
things,  and  the  little  tlungs  shall  be  added  to  you ; 
ask  the  heavenly  things,  and  the  earthly  things 
shall  be  added  to  you '  (Resch,  Agrapha,  Logion 
41).  Another  characteristic  of  the  ILord's  Prayer  is 
its  catholicity.  There  is  nothing  of  particularism 
in  it.  It  is  already  conscious  of  its  world-wide 
destiny.  A  merely  Jewish  prayer  of  this  date 
would  certainly  have  been  addressed  to  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  (of  our  fathers),  and  would  have  con- 
tained a  petition  for  the  nation.  See  Latham, 
Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  416.  See,  further,  art.  Lord's 
Peayek. 

(yS)  Parables. — (1)  Two  parables  on  importunity 
in  prayer.  This  characteristic  of  prayer  has 
already  been  taught  by  OT,  and  is  here  approved 
by  our  Lord.  The  *  Friend  at  Midnight '  (Lk  1 1»-«) 
follows  immediately  the  delivery  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  While  it  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
broadest  way  of  all  prayer,  it  may  have  special 
application  to  teachers,  as  being  a  prayer  for  bread 
for  others.  The  second  parable,  tne  Importunate 
Widow  (Lk  18'''),  has  throughout  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  prayer  of  sufl'ering  believers  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  Second  Advent.  The  need  01  im- 
portunity in  prayer  expressed  in  both  parables 
should  be  interpreted  with  Trench's  words  before 
US,  '  We  must  not  conceive  of  prayer  as  an  over- 


coming of  God's  reluctance,  but  as  a  laying  hold  of 
His  highest  willingness'  {Parables,  xviii.,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  comes  from  the  passage  of  Bante 
which  he  quotes,  Parad.  xx.  94-99).  (2)  A  parable 
on  right  disposition  in  prayer  follows  immediately 
in  Lk  18»-'<  Compare  above  on  Dt  26"-"  under 
OT.  In  this  parable  we  see  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance. Under  the  new  covenant  a  profession  of 
ritual  righteousness  has  no  longer  any  place  in 
prayer.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  Lk  17  ,  which 
may,  like  the  precept  of  forgiveness  which  it 
follows,  have  been  spoken  with  reference  to  prayer 
and  its  conditions.  It  should  be  observed  that 
these  parables  are  preserved  by  St.  Luke  alone, 
and  to  them  may  be  added  the  prayer  of  the 
prodigal  son,  'Father,  I  have  sinned,'  eto.  (Lk 
15"-  *). 

(7)  Incidental  sayings. — (1)  As  to  conditions  of 
prayer.  One  of  these  is  humility,  as  in  the  parable 
referred  to  above,  Lk  18".  Another  ia  forgiveness 
of  our  brother  men.  This  condition  of  prayer  had 
already  been  strikingly  stated  in  Sir  28''^.  Mt 
6'*-"  and  Mk  ll«->»  do  but  repeat  it,  and  the 
parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  grows  out  of 
the  same  root.  A  third  condition  of  prayer  is  to 
avoid  outward  show  and  to  avoid  repetition.  Our 
Lord's  practice  throws  light  on  both  these  require- 
ments. We  read  of  His  retirement  to  the  mountain 
for  prayer.  Privacy  in  a  house  is  difficult  to  obtain 
in  tne  East.  The  other  direction  does  not  forbid 
all  repetition.  Words  may  be  repeated  to  express 
urgent  entreaty,  as  in  Mt  26^.  A  fourth  condition 
is  more  important  and  more  difficult  of  explana- 
tion— that  of  faith.  It  is  obvious  that  faith  must 
be  a  condition  j  a  prayer  which  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
experiment,  will  not  be  answered.  But  Mk  1 1'' 
'All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for, 
believe  that  ye  have  received  them  and  ye  shall 
have  them,'  seems  to  represent  faith  not  merely 
as  'sine  qua  non,'  but  as  'cum  qua  semper.' 
Literally  interpreted,  the  words  would  assign  to 
every  lieliever  a  kind  of  vicarious  omnipotence. 
In  intorpreting  any  saying  of  our  Lord,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  words  as  spoken  by  Him 
were  not  isolated,  and  were  addressed  to  tiiose 
who  had  heard  other  words  which  limited  and 
explained  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  receive  this 
saying  with  the  explanation  which  St.  John  puts 
upon  it,  1  Jn  5'*- "  ('  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  his  will,  he  heareth  ns').  The  fllustrations 
used  to  emphasize  the  power  of  prayer  in  faith, 
viz.  the  uprooting  of  mountains  and  trees,  are 
taken  from  the  language  of  the  Jewish  schools ; 
and  the  same  source  supplies  a  parallel  expression, 
'If  a  person  applies  his  whole  attention  during 
prayer,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  prayer  has  been 
granted'  (R.  Samuel  in  Berakhoth,  tr.  p.  111). 
It  is  probable  that  oni  Lord,  foreseeing  that  the 
power  of  pr^er  would  be  nndervalued,  preferred 
to  state  its  torce  in  this  almost  paradoxical  way. 
It  will  follow  that  assurance  of  receiving  the 
precise  thing  asked  for  is  not  what  is  required. 
There  is  a  great  instance  in  Ac  12  which  may  be 
taken  here  by  anticipation.  The  Church  is  gatliered 
together  praying  continuously  and  earnestly  for 
the  release  of  St.  Peter.  But  when  he  is  released 
and  sent  back  to  them,  they  keep  him  outside  the 

fate  because  they  cannot  believe  that  their  prayer 
as  been  granted.  Yet  who  will  say  tliat  that 
prayer  was  not  a  prayer  of  faith  ?  The  last  con- 
dition of  prayer  to  oe  mentioned  is  not  a  universal 
one,  bnt  carries  special  promise,  namely,  the  con 
dition  of  union  in  prayer,  Mt  18"-  *.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  public  prayer,  for  two  persons 
are  enongn.  The  effect  01  this  saying  appears  in 
the  frequent  mention  of  united  prayer  m  Acts. 

{S)  Last  discourses. — As  in  all  other  respecte 
these  disooarses  give  new  and  distinctive  teachings 
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BO  in  respect  of  prayer.  It  is  henceforth  to  be  tn 
J tsv£  name.  '  Thus  is  given  not  a  mere  devotional 
form,  but  a  new  ground  on  wliich  the  worshipper 
stands,  a  new  plea  for  tlie  success  of  his  petitions ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  wholly  new  character  to  prayer, 
since  it  must  be  brought  into  unison  with  the 
mind  of  Him  in  whose  name  it  is  presented'  (T.  D. 
Bernard,  Central  Teaching  of  Je»as  Christ,  p.  156; 
and  see  preceding  page).  As  this  teaching  was 
not  possible  in  tiie  early  days  when  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  given,  '  in  Jesus'  name '  was  not  added 
to  it.  But  that  prayer  being  His,  and  in  accoixi- 
ance  with  His  will,  is  a  prayer  in  His  name,  ^vith• 
oat  the  addition  of  '  through  Jesus  Christ,'  which 
the  Church  has  never  presumed  to  make.  This 
instance  shows  that  the  direction  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  narrow,  verbal  way. 

(3)  Finally,  the  Gospels  ailbrd  as  teaching  on 
prayer  given  in  an  entirely  diUerent  way.  Under 
(1)  the  Lord's  example  was  considered  on  its  human 
side,  teaching  about  prayer  by  His  own  prayer. 
But  even  during  His  ministry  the  Divine  nature, 
though  in  a  certain  sense  hidden,  began  to  show 
itself,  anil  He  is  the  recipient  of  prayer  from  those 
who  need  His  help.  Their  re<iuests  are  not  de- 
scribed by  the  highest  term  rpoatixoiuu,  but  by 
Siofuu,  Shiatt.  But  since  these  requests  were  made 
to  the  Son  of  God,  His  way  of  dealing  with  them 
instructs  all  who  pray,  (a)  Requests  are  granted 
where  there  is  faith.  '  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this ! '  (6)  Granting  requests  is  delayed  to 
produce  importunity  and  test  character  (Mk  7"). 
A  saying  of  Seneca's  well  illustrates  the  difference 
between  what  the  Stoic  thought  of  the  attitude  of 
importunate  nrayer  and  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity regaras  it :  '  Nihil  carios  emitur  qaam  qxm 
precibus  emta  est.'  Christianity  would  substitute 
'nihil  dulcius.'  (c)  Man's  ignorance  ui  prayer  is 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Zeoedee, 
Mt  20^ ;  and  it  is  shown  by  experience  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter,  whose  request  is  granted  that  he  may 
learn  that  it  was  presumptuous,  Mt  li*"",  cf.  Ro 
8'^.  Here  it  may  be  added  that  the  disciples  who 
had  asked  Jesus  daily  and  hourly  for  help  and 
guidance  while  He  was  with  them  in  the  flesh, 
evidently  continued  to  do  so  after  God  had  '  exalted 
him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour.'  St.  Stephen 
says,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  iny  spirit ' ;  and  Chris- 
tians are  described  by  St.  Paul  as  those  who  '  call 
upon  (or  invoke  in  prayer)  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  1  Co  1»,  cf.  Ac  9"  22".  It  is  there- 
fore going  too  far  to  say  with  Origen  {de  Orat. 
15)  that  all  prayer  must  be  olfered  to  the  Father. 
Yet  it  is  the  case  that  Jesus  teaches  His  disciples 
to  pray,  not  to  Himself,  but  to  the  Father  in  His 
name.  Liddon  (Bampton  Lectures,  note  F)  appears 
to  press  his  argument  further  than  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  evidence  will  justify. 

ii.  Acts. — The  teaching  and  guidance  given  by 
our  Lord  manifests  its  results  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.  Acts  will  show  its  external  results  in 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  not,  however,  without 
some  evidence  of  private  practice.  The  Epp-  will 
give  its  inward  effect  on  the  devotional  life  of 
individuals,  especially  of  St.  Paul,  but  here  also 
something  may  be  gathered  as  to  external  and 
corporate  usages. 

(1)  Acts  supplies  notices  of  timet  and  ptaees  of 
prayer.  St.  Peter  observes  the  sixth  hour  (Ac 
iCf),  and  he  and  St.  John  go  up  to  the  temple  at 
the  ninth  hour,  which  is  descrioed  as  the  hour  of 

Srayer  (Ac  3').  It  is  probable  that  the  gathering 
escribed  in  Ac  2'  was  for  worship,  and  this  is  fixed 
by  2"  as  having  taken  place  at  the  third  hour,  so 
we  have  recognition  of  all  the  three  Jewish  hoars 
of  prayer. 

In  tne  matter  of  prayer,  as  in  most  other  exter- 
nal matters,  the  Christian  body  remained  at  first 


vrithin  the  pale  of  Judaism.  To  ordinary  observers 
they  were  only  a  new  sect  (aXpeaii)  ot  Judaism. 
They  had  their  private  worship  (Ac  2"),  but  they 
did  not  on  that  account  forsake  the  temple ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  still  attended  the  syna- 

fogues,  though  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  point 
eyond  the  practice  of  St.  Paul  on  his  missionary 
journeys  (in  which  case  he  had  a  special  object  in 
view),  and  Ja2'  (where  'synagogue'  may  mean  a 
distinctivelv  Christian  assembly,  cf.  He  1(P).  But 
with  regard  to  the  private  worship  of  Christians, 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  Acts,  e.q.  i"***  where  the 
actual  prayer  used  is  recorded,  and  12"  the 
assembly  for  prayer  in  the  house  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  Mark.  Two  farewell  prayers  from  St. 
Paul's  life  may  be  added — the  one  at  Miletus  with 
tears  and  embraces  (Ac  20**),  the  other  on  the 
beach  at  Tyre  (Ac  21*).  In  both  these  cases  they 
knelt  in  prayer.  Kneeling  is  also  the  attitude  of 
St  Stephen  (Ac  7*"),  St.  Peter  (Ac  9*),  and  St. 
Paul  (Eph  3").  On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord's 
words  had  authorized  standing  to  pray  (Mk  11"). 

(2)  FiiifilTnent  of  prayer. — Acts  is  remarkably 
strong  in  its  testimony  on  this  point.  There  are  : 
the  release  of  St.  Peter  (Ac  12),  the  sending  of  St. 
Peter  to  Cornelius  (10^),  the  preservation  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  who  sailed  with  St.  Paul 
(27").  Ana  there  are  the  cases  in  which  prayer  is 
recorded  as  the  means  of  working  miracles  (9"  28*). 
Passing  to  the  Epp.  we  mi^  take  here  the  great 
instance  of  non-fulhlment  of  believing  prayer,  the 
thrice-repeated  prayer  of  St.  Paul  to  be  delivered 
from  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  (2  Co  12»-  •).  Yet  the 
prayer  was  not  frustrate ;  what  was  granted  was 
the  power  to  rejoice  in  the  infirmity. 

(8)  Prayer  in  connexion  vith  lay%ng  on  of  hands. 
—In  Acts  there  are  mentioned  three  more  or  less 
distinct  uses  of  the  laying  on  of  hands :  (a)  in  heal- 
ing as  by  Ananias  (9"),  St.  Paul  (28>) ;  (/3)  as  • 
complement  to  baptism  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
at  Samaria  (8'^)  and  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  (19*); 
(y)  on  appointment  to  ministries  (6*  13').  Now  in 
each  of  these  three  classes  of  instances,  though  not 
in  every  instance,  there  is  a  distinct  mention  of 
prayer,  as  though  to  show  that  those  who  use  the 
form  are  not  in  possession  of  the  gift  so  as  to 
transfer  it  at  their  will,  but  rather  have  authority  to 
ask  for  it  to  be  given.  See,  further,  art.  LAYiKa 
ON  OF  Hands. 

(4)  The  passages  in  which  prayer  accompanies  <A« 
appointment  to  ministries  natiurally  raise  another 
question.  In  Ao  13*  14**  fasting  accompanies 
prayer,  cf.  Lk  2^.  The  connexion  between  fasting 
and  prayer  has  already  been  observed  in  OT,  but 
was  it  continaed  in  the  Apostolic  Church  T  These 
two  passages  go  in  that  direction,  and  it  would  be 
natural  that  tne  Christians  should  not  abandon  • 
practice  in  which  as  Jews  they  had  been  trained, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  a  possible  sanction 
from  Mt  9".  But,  in  considering  fasting  as  sub- 
sidiary to  prayer,  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
four  passages  where  it  appears  in  that  light  in  AV, 
viz.  Ht  17«,  Mk  9»,  Ac  10",  1  Co  7»,  RVT  following 
textual  evidence,  omits  all  mention  of  the  subject. 
See,  further,  art.  Fastino. 

(5)  One  other  point  of  interest  from  Acts  is  that 
prayer  here  bears  ont  what  was  said  under  OT  of 
prayer  as  colloquy  with  Ood.  Such  is  the  prayet 
in  the  visions  of  Ananias  (Ao  0^")  and  St.  Paul 
(Ac  22"-«"). 

iii.  The  Epistle*  and  Apocalypse. — (1)  St.  Jamee, 
— This  Ep.  takes  up  and  applies  to  daily  life  the 
teaching  of  the  gosj>el,  and  is  especially  related  to 
Mt.  Hence  there  is  much  as  to  prayer.  The  need 
of  faith  in  prayer,  and  the  fatal  effect  of  donbtins 
(Ja  1***,  obseiresame  word  [Swcpb'oiiai]  for  'donbt 
as  in  Mt  21") ;  the  neglect  of  prajer,  and  ohuraotet 
of  wrong  prayer  ( Ja  4*-  *),  are  put  in  a  practical  waj. 
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But  tlie  most  important  passage  is  Ja  5""".  There 
in  an  enipliatic  position  almost  at  the  close  uf 
the  Epistle  we  have  the  recommendation  of  a 
particular  act  of  prayer  ou  the  part  of  the  elders  of 
the  congregation,  accompanied  with  the  use  of  oU 
(in  accordance  with  the  early  apostolic  practice 
described  Mk  6").  This  prayer  is  not  only  to 
effect  bodily  bnt  also  spiritual  healinc.  The 
suflerer's  sins  will  be  forijiven.  And  then  the 
iwwer  of  prayer  is  still  further  nrged,  and  tlie 
example  of  Elijah  given.  Intercession  for  one 
another  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Church  (of.  1  Jn  6"). 

(2)  Epp.  of  St.  Paul. — Only  a  few  points  can  be 
noticed,  (o)  The  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
prayer  comes  out  clearly.  In  Ro  8"  the  Spirit 
enables  us  to  cry  'Abba,  Father,'  and  in  v.""  inter- 
cedes for  us  {{rrepeyrvyxdyti)  alonx  with  our  de- 
fective prayers.  There  is  a  special  fitness  in  the 
use  of  iyruyxinu  (and  its  compound)  with  rucard  to 
the  Spirit  (as  here)  and  the  Son  {v.**  and  He  7*)) 
as  it  signifies  close  approach.  For  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  in  prayer  see  also  Eph  6"  and  Jude  ■'. 
Further,  the  gift  of  tongues  was  used  in  prayer  as 
well  as  in  praise  (1  Co  14'''- ").  Tlie  distinction 
which  St.  Paul  here  draws  between  the  office  of 
his  (own)  spirit  and  bis  mind  in  prayer  is  well 
illustrated  by  Thorn.  Aquin.  ii.  2.  Ixxxiii.,  who 
says  that  prayer  is  '  mtiouis  actus.'  There  must 
be  some  arrangement  of  petitions  {ordinatio),  and 
for  this  the  mind  must  take  part.  (jS)  The  re- 
ciprocal prayer  of  St.  Paul  and  his  converts.  He 
constantly  prays  for  them,  he  t«ll8  them  so,  and 
they  pray  for  him.  Hix  prayer  for  them  is  some- 
times in  anxiety  and  sometimes  with  joy  (Ph  1*). 
It  included  mention  of  persons  by  name,  e.g. 
Timothy  and  Philemon,  and  no  dnubt  countless 
others.  He  looks  on  this  reciprocal  praj'er  as  a 
bond.  He  begins  and  often  closes  his  Epp.  with 
mention  of  it.  He  regards  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  life  and  his  movements  as  in  part  de- 
termined by  the  prayers  of  the  saints  (2  Co  1", 
Philem  ").  (y)  Prayer  is  striving,  an  iyiir  (like 
Jacob's  wrestling),  see  Ro  1S*>,  Col  2'  and  4».  (S) 
Some  light  Lb  given  as  to  the  prayers  of  the  congre- 
gation. There  is  the  injunction  in  1  Ti  2>,  where 
ve  hnd  the  rudiments  of  a  fixed  order  of  prayer. 
CHem.  Rom.  61  shows  how  this  command  was 
obeyed.  The  chapter  above  auoted,  I  Ti  2,  gives 
negatively^  in  y.*  the  same  conditions  of  acceptable 
prayer  'without  wrath  and  doubting'  as  are  given 
positively  in  Mk  11**,  where  forgiveness  and  faith 
are  required  for  prayer.  '  Wrath '  here  means 
refusal  to  forgive;  such  a  condition  condemns  a 
literal  nse  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  (e)  In  the 
Pastoral  Epp.  prayer  has  already  become  the  special 
duty  of  a  certain  class  (1  Ti  6°). 

(3)  Bp.  to  Hebrews. — The  great  lesson  here  is 
freedom  of  access  to  God  in  prayer.  This  Christ 
has  obtained  for  us  (He  4"  10^).  The  latter  verse 
teminds  us  that  the  baptized  no  longer  need  the 
ritual  washing  of  tlieir  bodies  before  prayer  (see 
above  on  prayer  in  Apocrypha). 

(4)  Epp.  of  St.  John. — Here  again  is  the  same 
thouglit  as  in  He  4",  expressed  by  the  same  word 
{ra^Tiala).  But  in  1  Jn  there  is  no  question  of 
entrance  and  approach  (efo-ojat,  TpocincfSiu)  i  we 
are  already  near.  Thus  raffia  has  more  dis- 
tinctly its  primary  sense  of  '  freedom  of  utterance' 
in  prayer.  See  1  Jn  3"'  **,  where  tlie  promises  of 
the  certain  fulfilment  of  prayer  given  in  Jn  M**-  ^ 
iff-  M  16*^  »•  are  concentrated  and  dwelt  upon.  The 
still  stronger  repetition  of  this  assurance  in  IJn 
5*^  "  explains  any  diiSculty  that  might  attach  to 
it,  by  substitutine  'according  to  His  will'  for 
'in  His  name.'  These  two  conditions  are  really 
equivalent.  We  cannot  truly  associate  ourselves 
with  Christ  in  prayer  (in  His  name)  without  His 
^irit  of  entire  submission  to  the  Father's  will. 


(5)  The  Apocalypse.— Sere  the  prayer  for  ven- 
geance (Rev  6")  is  an  echo  of  Lk  18''*,  but  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  dead  (cf.  Bar  3*).  In  Rev  6*  and  8' 
the  pravers  of  the  saints  are  offered  to  God,  but 
this  18  the  prayer  of  the  living  which  ascends  from 
the  earth.  This  prayer  is  mediated,  being  offered 
in  one  case  by  the  elders,  and  in  the  other  having 
incense  add^  to  it  by  angels.  For  this  idea 
(common  among  the  Jews)  cf.  To  The  pas- 

sages in  Revelation  are  clearly  symbolical,  and  do 
not  warrant  man  in  addressing  angels  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  mistranslation  of  Vulg.  (Job  5')  prob- 
ably encouraged  the  error.  For  tne  connexion  of 
prayers  and  incense  see  above,  p.  3Q\  Lastly,  the 
Apocalypse  ends  with  a  prayer  from  the  highest 
level  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  befitting  the  place 
assigned  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  Canon.  It  is  a 
threefold  prayer.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Spirit, 
which  animates  all  faithful  prayer  under  the  N'T 
(22").  It  is  the  prayer  of  the  Bride,  i.e.  the 
Church  {ib.).  It  is  also  the  prayer  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  writer  of  the  book  (22*).  All  other 
prayer  resolves  itself  at  last  into  prayer  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  which  will  accomplish 
all  desires. 

LrrBRATDU.— Jfms.  lUmad,  Sfrakhoth,  tr.  Schwab ;  OrlReo, 
dt  Oralioru  LibeUuti  the  artt.  la  Uetxog  on  '  Oebet,'  '  Oebet 
bei  den  Uebriiern  * ;  Bp.  Monnul,  World  of  Prayer^  tr.  Bonka. 
The  standard  works  on  Biblical  Theology,  e.g.  Oehler,  Schultz, 
Beyachlag,  hare  vei7  scanty  reterenoe*  to  Prayer.  Uodem 
works  on  the  effloaoy  of  Pn^er  are  not  mentioned,  being  out- 
aide  the  soope  of  tlia  pfaient  artkile.     £,  R.  BeKNAED. 

PRATER  OF  HANAS8ES.  —  See  Makassks 
(Pbaysb  or). 

PBEACHBB.^-See  Eoclbbiastbb. 

PEEACHINO  (Heb.  n^^,  Jon  3',  from  rjs'ory 
out,'  '  proclaim ' ;  Gr.  tHipvyua,  '  the  message  pro- 
claimed,' from  KTjoinrru,  'declare  as  a  Herald,' 
'  preach ' ;  in  KT  used  in  marked  distinction 
from  SiSaxi,  'teaching,'  and  ScMo'ku,  'teach,' and 
always  preserving  in  some  degree  the  idea  of  the 
root- word  in}/>vf ,  '  herald ').  —  Strictly  speaking. 
Christian  preaching  is  the  proclamation  of  the 

fospel,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  more  elaborate 
ut  less  startling  process  of  teaching.  This  limita- 
tion is  observable  in  the  NT  accounts  of  oar  Lord's 
ministry  where  He  first  appears  or«acAtnp',  t.e. 

S reclaiming  the  advent  of  the  kin^[dom  of  God  {e.g. 
It  4'''),  following  on  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  {e.g.  Mt  3^  *),  and  then  proceeds  to  teach 
the  nature  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  {e,g.  Mt  5*). 
The  word  eiayyt\li;a  is  frequent^  used  ror  Chris- 
tian preaching,  as  the  declaration  of  glad  tidings 
{e.g.  Lk  3").  TBut  although  the  NT  words  rendered 
'preaching'  have  this  limitation  of  meaning,  it 
would  be  nndesirable  to  confine  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  preaching  to  the  cases  in  which 
thev  are  strictly  applicable,  that  subject,  as  we  now 
nnaerstand  it,  including  all  instruction  in  religion 
which  takes  the  form  of  popular  discourse,  and 
especially  tliat  which  is  associated  with  public 
worship. 

L  Jewish  PxEACHiNa. — Of  the  two  streams  of 
religions  life  and  practice  that  are  seen  in  the 
historjr  of  Israel — the  priestly  and  the  prophetic — 
preaching  attaches  itself  to  the  latter.  The 
sumptuous  pageantry  of  the  sacrifices  spoke  to  the 
eye  and  taught  by  aramatic  representation.  The 
prophet  was  empnatically  the  preacher.  In  the 
earlier  periods,  indeed,  his  teaching  is  usually  bv 
means  of  the  brief  oiwsle.  Bnt  the  great  Stn 
cent,  prophets  composed  and  delivered  elaborate 
discourses.  They  were  preachers  before  they  were 
writers,  falling  lack  on  the  pen  only  when  the 
living  voice  was  silenced :  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  warnings  which  his 
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contemporaries  refused  to  hear  (Jer  30*) ;  in  the 
case  of  Ezekiel,  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
Exile  compelled  the  prophet  to  resort  to  literary 
channels  tor  making  his  message  known.  Still 
even  Ezekiel's  prophecies  may  have  been  originally 
spoken  (see  Sniend,  Der  Prophet  Ezechiel,  xxiL). 
On  the  other  hand,  Ewald  held  that  Ezekiel  wrote 
his  oracles  instead  of  speaking  them  because  he 
felt  a  decay  of  the  prophetic  spirit  (Prophets  of  the 
OT,  iv.  2,  9).  For  the  most  part,  at  all  events,  the 
prophecies  contained  in  OT  are  written  discourses 
which  had  been  preached  or  which  were  intended 
for  preaching.  Still  there  are  two  important 
differences  between  this  preaching  of  the  prophets 
and  what  we  nnderstandf  by  the  term  to-day.  (1) 
The  preaching  of  the  propnets  was  not  a  normal 
function  of  publio  worsnip  taking  its  place  in  the 
ritual  of  tne  sanctuary.  It  was  an  utterance 
demanded  by  special  crises,  or  prompted  by  a 
special  revelation,  and  spoken  in  the  court  or  the 
market-place,  wherever  the  prophet  could  find  the 
sndience  he  was  urged  to  address.  (2)  For  the 
most  part  it  dealt  with  public  questions,  national 
sins,  judgments,  and  deliverances,  rather  than 
with  individual  conduct  and  need  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  Prophet!  of  Israel,  Lect.  II.).  In  Ezekiel, 
on  the  outer  hand,  more  personal  preaching 
appears  (see  Comill,  Der  Prophet  E^htel,  pp.  51, 
62). 

For  a  closer  approach  to  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  preaching,  we  must  come  to  the 
period  of  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  The  law 
IS  now  the  centre  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  the 
law  is  now  popularized  in  public  teaching.  The 
very  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  law  (.Tj^B  in- 
ttrietion)  points  in  this  direction.  Accordingly, 
the  Divine  instruction  ^ven  through  priests  or 
prophets  at  an  earlier  period  is  called  by  the  same 
name  (Hos  4',  Am  2*  [see  Driver's  note]).  With 
the  rise  of  the  synagogue,  preaching  becomes  a 
recognized  function  of  public  worship.  The  need 
of  translating  the  Heb.  text  into  the  vernacular 
introduced  the  interpreter,  who  followed  the  reader 
sentence  by  sentence  in  the  case  of  the  law,  but 
with  a  division  into  longer  passages  with  the 
prophets  (SchUrer,  HJP  u.  ii.  81 ;  Megilla,  iv.  4, 
6,  10).  The  Targnm  thus  originated  prepared  for 
the  more  lengthy  exposition.  WhUe  the  Halacha 
is  didactic  and  suited  to  the  schools,  the  Haggada 
contains  the  legends  and  allegories  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  popular  audience  in  the 
synagogue  service.  In  the  time  of  PhUo  the 
popular  discourse  was  the  chief  part  of  the  service 
(see  Schttrer,  n.  iL  76).  There  was  no  one  appointed 
preacher.  According  to  Philo,  'some  (rtt)  priest 
who  is  present  {6  raotiv),  or  some  one  of  the  elders, 
reads  the  sacred  laws  to  them,  and  expounds 
(i^riyetrai)  each  of  them  separately  tUl  eventide' 
(Fragm.  in  Eoseb.  Prcep.  Kvang.  viii  7).  Indeed 
we  learn  from  the  same  authori^  that  any  com- 
petent person  (dvocrr&t  nt  rwr  i/irapOTdTur)  could 
take  this  put  of  the  service  {ae  Septentario, 
c.  6,  Mang.  iL  282).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
would  seem  that  the  preacher  stood  up  to  speak, 
the  word  imffrdt  being  used.  But  possibly  Philo 
is  thinking  only  of  his  act  of  rising;  to  present  him- 
self before  the  people  and  offer  his  discourse.  In 
delivering  his  sermon  the  preacher  was  seated  in 
an  elevated  place  (Lk  4'° ;  Zunz,  Die  aottesdienst- 
lichen  Vortrdge,  p.  337;  Delitzsch,  Ein  Tag  in 
Capernaum,  p.  127  f.). 

u.  Christian  Preachinq.— John  the  Baptist 
was  acknowledged  as  a  prophet,  and  he  revived 
the  prophet's  mission  of  preaching  to  the  people 
apart  from  the  normal  religious  services.  Hb 
work  consbted  chiefly  in  preaching  and  Iwptizing, 
though  with  tbe  necessary  addition  of  private  con- 
l  ersation  with  inquirers  (Lk  3"'''*).    The  burden 


of  his  message  was  the  call  to  repentance,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  with  a  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(Mt  3',  Mk  1*).  This  was  the  burden  of  the  earlier 
preaching  of  Jesus  (Mk  P*- ").  This  earlier 
preaching  of  our  Lord  was  carried  on  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Galilee  (Mk  1").  The  incident  in  the 
Nazareth  synagogue  of  which  we  have  a  full 
account,  indicates  that  our  Lord's  method  was  to 
found  His  discourse  on  the  portion  of  Scripture 
He  had  previously  read  (Lk  4'''-).  This  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  at  the  Sabbat  It 
meeting.  When  He  preached  in  the  open  air  it 
was  under  freer  circumstances.  Then,  though  He 
would  frequently  appeal  to  the  OT  in  confirmation 
of  His  words,  and  especially  in  arguing  with  the 
scribes  in  the  form  of  an  argumentum  ad  homines. 
He  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  the  exposition  of 
Scripture ;  He  would  start  immediately  from  His 
great  topic  'the  kingdom  of  God,'  and  expound 
that.  The  evangelists  are  careful  to  point  out  the 
transition  from  this  public  teaching  to  the  private 
training  of  the  inner  circle  of  disciples.  His 
method  was  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  He  had  any  esoteric  doctrine 
which  He  delil>erately  withheld  from  the  uniniti- 
ated, although  His  language  on  one  occasion 
seemed  to  indicate  this  (Mk  4"-"),  because  He 
always  invited  all  capable  hearers  (e.g.  Mk  4''  '^). 
The  public  discourse  more  often  took  the  form  of 
parable ;  the  private  instruction  was  more  direct  and 
conversational.  But  even  when  delivering  a  public 
discourse  Jesus  was  always  liable  to  interruption, 
and  this  would  frequently  develop  into  discussion. 
Moreover,  the  reports  of  our  Lord's  discoui-ses 
preserved  in  the  Gospels  appear  to  be  abbreviated 
in  some  cases,  or  perhaps  we  have  salient  points, 
memorable  epigrams,  eto.,  selected  from  His 
discourses  rather  than  full  reports  of  them. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  it  may  be  that  we  have  a  number  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  uttered  on  various  occasions  col- 
lected and  strung  together  by  the  reporter  (perhaps 
Matthew  in  his  Logia;  see  Matthew).  In  Lk 
we  more  often  meet  with  utterances  springing  out 
of  incidents,  the  event  and  the  saying  being  both 
given  by  the  third  evangelist.  For  these  reasons 
we  cannot  look  to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  to  furnish  us  with  typical  sermons. 
Still  those  accounts  not  only  contain  the  teachings 
themselves,  they  illustrate  our  Lord's  method  of 
preaching-— (1)  His  freshness  and  originality  (StSax4 
KouHi,  Mk  1") ;  (2)  His  tone  of  authority  (in  iiowlar 
fx^t  Mk  l") ;  (3)  His  winning  crace  —  a  point 
characteristically  noted  by  the  third  evangelist 
({9aitLa.l;ov  M  toU  Xfryois  rfls  yifKros,  Lk  4") ;  (4)  His 
graphic  picturesqueness  in  illustration  (Mk  4*^). 

ITie  Book  of  Acts  supplies  several  specimens  of 
apostolic  preaching.  In  the  earliest  instances  the 
text  and  starting-point  are  found  m  some  event, 
e.g.  the  '  tongues  at  Pentecost  (Ac  2'"-),  the  heal- 
ing of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
(Ac  3"').  The  OT  is  appealed  to  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  said  (e.g.  Ac  2"-  »•  »*  7*"  8«).  With 
his  marvellous  versatility  St.  Paul  employed  the 
same  method  when  speaking  to  pagans  at  Athens, 
illustrating  his  words  by  a  citation  from  classic 
literature  (Ac  17"),  though  personally  he  attached 
unique  importance  to  the  inspiration  of  the  OT, 
and  cited  this  to  Jews  in  the  manner  of  the  other 
apostles  (e.g.  Ac  13*-*'  15").  In  substance  the 
preaching  oi  the  apostles  to  Jews  was  a  declaration 
of  the  K&ssiahship  of  Jesus  with  the  confirmation 
of  two  arguments — (1)  The  resurrection ;  (2)  the 
OT  predictions.  On  this  followed  promises  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (e.g.  Ac  2"  3"),  and  salvation 
through  Christ  (e.g.  4").  The  essential  genuine- 
ness of  the  early  speeches  in  Acts  is  pr}vea  by  the 
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fact  that  they  do  not  contain  tlie  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  which  was  not  developed  at  the 
time  in  which  they  are  dated  (Lechler,  Apost.  and 
post-Aptat.  Times,  L  266  f.).  They  refer  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  charging  the  Jews  with  the  crime, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
and  thereiore  wa»  foreknown  by  God  and  in  His 
counsels,  and  showing  that  in  spite  of  it  the 
resurrection  proved  Jesus  to  be  Christ.  The 
apostolic  preaching  to  the  heathen,  represented 
especially  by  St.  Paul,  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
anthropomorphic  polytheism  (e.g.  Ac  14"),  idolatry 
(I"'*),  and  sorcery  (19") ;  declares  the  spirituality 
and  fatherhood  of  Goid  (IT***-);  denounces  sin, 
and  warns  of  judgment  to  come  through  one 
whom  God  has  appointed  (17") ;  offers  deliver- 
ance through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (\(?^).  The 
allusions  to  the  definite  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  very  brief.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  some  account  of  His  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  in  St.  Paul's  preaching.   Gal  3'  plainly 

goints  to  this.  Similarly,  if  the  second  Gospel  is 
t.  Mark's  record  of  '  the  preaching  of  Peter,  it  is 
plain  that  that  apostle  preached  the  facts  of  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

In  the  churches  of  NT  times  great  freedom  of 
utterance  was  allowed.  The  right  to  preach 
depended  on  gifts,  not  on  offices.  At  Corinth,  in 
particular,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to  which  St.  Paul 
assigns  the  first  place  (1  Co  14'),  was  found  among 
the  private  members,  and  was  freely  exercised  in 
the  assembly  (v.").  Nevertheless,  the  duty  of  ad- 
monislung  the  assembly  rests  especially  with  the 
leading  authorities  (e,g.  1  Th  6").  The  chief 
functions  of  the  elders  or  bisliops  was,  not  preach- 
ing, but  the  administration  of  practical  affairs. 
But  iLility  to  teach  ia  recognized,  at  all  events,  by 
the  time  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  the  one  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  bishop  (1  Ti  3')  which  is  not 
aldn  shared  by  the  deacon.  In  course  of  time  it 
was  considered  improper  for  a  presbyter  to  i)reach 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  universally  so  in  the 
West  (Possid.  VU.  S.  Aug.  v.;  Cone.  Hisp.  iL  (A.D. 
619)  can.  7),  but  not  universally  in  the  East,  only 
Mgwibttidam  eeelesiis  (Jerome,  ad  Ngmt.  Epist.  2). 

W.  F.  Adsnst. 

PBEDESTINATION^ 

L  The  Terms. 
IL  Predestination  in  OT. 

1.  Fundamental  OT  Ideu. 

2.  Cosmicol  Predestination  in  OT. 

3. 8ot«riological  Predestination  in  OT. 
UL  Predeatioation  among  tlia  Jawi, 
It.  Predestination  in  NT. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

t.  The  Teaching  of  the  Disciples, 

3.  The  Teaching  of  St  Paul. 

T.  The  Bible  Doctrine  ol  PredestlnatlOB. 
literature. 

L  The  Terms.— The  words  'predestine,'  'pre- 
destinate,' '  predestination '  seem  not  to  have 
been  domiciled  in  English  literary  use  until 
the  later  period  of  Middle  English  (they  are  all 
three  found  in  Chaucer :  Troylus  and  Cryseyde, 
966;  Oritount  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  69;  tr.  of 
BoUhius,  b.  1,  pr.  6,  L  3844 ;  the  Old  English 
eooivalent  seems  to  have  been  '  forestihtian,'  as  in 
.^Ifric's  Homilies,  ii.  364,  366,  in  renderings  of 
Bo  1'  8*°).  '  Predestine,'  '  predestination '  were 
doabtless  taken  over  from  the  French,  while  '  pre- 
destinate '  probably  owes  its  form  directly  to  the 
Ladn  original  of  them  all.  The  noon  has  never 
had  a  place  in  the  English  Bible,  but  the  verb  in 
the  form  '  predestinate '  occurs  in  every  one  of  its 
issues  from  Tindale  to  AV.  Its  history  in  the 
English  vernons  is  a  somewhat  curious  one.  It 
goes  back,  of  course,  ultimately  to  the  Latin 
'prtcdestino '  (a  good  classical  but  not  pre- Augustan 
word;  while  the  noun  ' prcedestinatio'  seems  to 
be  of  Patristic  origin),  which  was  adopted  by  the 


Vulgate  as  its  regular  rendering  of  the  Gr.  Tpoaplfto, 
and  occurs,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Ac4^(Vulg. 
decerno),  wherever  the  Latin  translators  found 
that  verb  in  their  text  (Ro  1*  S"-  1  Co  2^,  Eph 
!*■  ").  But  the  Wyclifite  versions  did  not  carry 
•predestinate*  over  into  English  in  a  single 
instance,  but  rendered  in  every  case  by  '  before 
ordain '  (Ac  4"  '  deemed ').  It  was  thus  left  to 
Tindale  to  give  the  word  a  place  in  the  English 
Bible.  This  he  did,  however,  in  only  one  passage, 
Eph  l**,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vulgate.  His  ordinary  rendering  of  irpooplio)  is 
'  ordain  before '  (Ro  Eph  1»  ;  cf.  1  Co  2^,  where 
the  •  before '  is  omitted  apparently  only  on  account 
of  the  succeeding  preposition  into  which  it  may  be 
thought,  therefore,  to  coalesce),  varied  in  Ro  8^  to 
'  appoint  before ' ;  while,  reverting  to  the  Greek, 
he  has  'determined  before'  at  Ac  4^  and,  follow- 
ing the  better  reading,  has  'declared'  at  Ro  1*. 
The  succeeding  Eng.  versions  follow  Tindale  very 
closely,  though  the  Genevan  omits  '  before '  in 
Ac  4^  and,  doubtless  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to 
the  neighbouring  Eph  I'',  reads  '  did  predestinate ' 
in  Eph  1*.  The  larger  use  of  the  word  was  due 
to  the  Rhemish  version,  which  naturally  reverts  to 
the  Vulg.  and  reproduces  its  ptwdestino  regularly 
m  'predestinate'  (Ro  1*  8»-  *  1  Co  25,  Eph  1»- "  ; 
but  Ao  4^  '  decreed ').  Under  this  influence  the 
AV  adopted  '  predestinate '  as  its  ordinary  render- 
ing of  vpoopliu  (Ro  S*"-  Eph  !»• "),  while  con- 
tinuing to  follow  Tindale  at  Ao  4"  'determined 
before,  1  Co  2*  *  ordained,'  as  well  as  at  Ro  1' 
'  declared,'  m.  •  Gr.  determined.'  Thus  the  word, 
tentatively  introduced  into  a  single  passage  by 
Tindale,  seemed  to  have  intrenched  itself  as  the 
stated  English  representative  of  an  important 
Greek  term.  The  RV  has,  however,  dismissed 
it  altogether  from  the  EngliiBh  Bible  and  adopted 
in  its  stead  the  hybrid  compound  '  foreordained ' 
(cf .  art.  FosEKNOW,  Fokeordain)  as  its  invariable 
representative  of  rpoopl^u  (Ac  4'",  Ro  8»-  1  Co  2', 
Eph  1*-  *'),— in  this  recurring  substantially  to  the 
language  of  Wydif  and  the  preferred  rendering  of 
Tindale.  None  other  than  a  literary  interest, 
however,  can  attach  to  the  change  thus  intro- 
duced: 'foreordain' and  'predestinate'  are  exact 
syiionyms,  the  choice  between  which  can  be  deter- 
mined only  bv  taste.  The  somewhat  widespread 
notion  that  the  17th  cent,  theology  distinguished 
between  them,  rests  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
evidently  carefully-adjusted  usage  of  them  in  the 
Westminster  Co^fessxon,  iiL  3tf.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  result  of  the  attribution  to  the  one 
word  of  a  '  stronger '  or  to  the  other  of  a  '  harsher ' 
sense  than  that  home  by  its  fellow,  but  a 
simple  sequence  of  a  current  employment  of  '  pre- 
destmation '  as  the  precise  synonym  of  '  election,' 
and  a  resultant  hesitation  to  apply  a  term  of  snch 

Srecions  associations  to  the  foreordination  to 
eath.  Since  then  the  tables  have  been  qnite 
turned,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  in  popular 
speech  the  word  '  predestinate '  does  not  now  bear 
an  unpleasant  snggestion. 

That  neither  word  occurs  in  the  English  OT  is 
due  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
does  not  admit  of  such  oompotutd  terms.  Their 
place  is  taken  in  the  OT,  therefore,  by  simple 
words  expressive  of  purposing,  determining, 
ordaining,  with  more  or  less  contextnal  indication 
of  previousness  of  action.  These  represent  a 
variety  of  Hebrew  words,  the  most  explicit  of 
which  is  perhaps  "w;  (Ps  139W,  Is  22"  37*  46"),  by 
the  side  oi  which  must  be  placed,  however,  nc  (ui 
i4j4.se.  »7  19U  191J  23»,  Jer  49»  50«),  whose  sub- 
stantival derivative  n»B  (Job  38»  42",  Jer  23",  Pr 
m,  Ps  33"  107",  Is  U"-  46"- ",  Ps  106",  Is  5" 
19",  Jer  49"  50«,  Mic  4")  is  doubtless  the  most 
precise  Heb.  term  for  the  Divine  plan  or  purpose. 
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although  there  occurs  along  with  it  in  much  the 
same  sense  the  tenii  n?7q9  (Is  18"  29"  49»»  SO*  63", 
jer  SI"",  Mic  4",  Ps  9^),  a  derivative  of  2t!}  (Gn 
50",  Mic  2».  Jer  18"  iO'  29"  36"  49*  50«,  La  28). 
In  the  Aramaic  portion  of  Daniel  (4"-  **)  the  com- 
mon later  Hebrew  desij^nation  of  the  Divine  decree 
(used  especially  in  an  evil  sense)  rnji  occurs :  and 
pn  is  occasionally  used  with  much  the  same  mean- 
ing (Ps  2',  Zeph  2»,  Ps  105'<'=1  Ch  16",  Job  23"). 
Other  words  of  similar  import  are  051  (Jer  4"  51", 
I,a  7",  Zee  !•  8"-  ")  with  its  substantive  n^iiy  (Job 
42^,  Jer  23»  30"  51") ;  m  (Ps  115»  135«,  Pr  21', 
Is  55",  Jon  1",  Jg  IS",  La  2»,  Is  53")  with  iU 
substantive  rfO  (Is  46«'  44'»  48"  53'») ;  pg  (Job  14», 
Is  lO*"- "  28>»,  Dn  9«>-  "  II*) ;  W  (Dii  9^) ;  (1 8 
12a,  1  Ch  17",  2  S  7").  To  express  that  special 
act  of  predestination  which  we  know  as  '  election,' 
the  Hebrews  commonly  utilized  the  word  inj  (of 
Lsrael,  Dt  4"  7«- '  10"  14»,  Is  41»-  •  43'»-  *  44>  '  45«, 
Jer  33" ;  and  of  the  future.  Is  14'  65'-  » ;  of 
Jehovah's  servant,  42'  49' ;  of  Jerusalem,  Dt 
1214.  u.«  i4«  i5»  197.  U.M  i7».io  ]8«  3in,  jos  9", 

1  K  8'«- «  lli»-  14",  2  K  21'  25«)  with  its  sub- 
stantive Tijj  (exclusively  used  of  Jehovah's 
'elect,'  2S  21»,  1  Ch  16'*,  Ps  89*  105«  «  106»-", 
Is  42'  43*  45*  65»-  and  occasionally  the  word 
jn;  in  a  pregnant  sense  (Gn  18",  Am  3',  Hos  13", 
cf.  Ps  P  31'  37",  Is  58',  Neh  1') ;  while  it  is 
rather  the  execution  of  this  previous  choice  in  an 
act  of  separation  that  is  expressed  by  ^3n  (Lv  20" 
20»,  1  K  8"). 

In  the  Greek  of  the  NT  the  precise  term  wpoo/Ufv 
(Ac  4»,  1  Co  2',  Ro  S"-*,  Eph  !»•")  is  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  similar  compounds,  such 
as  xporiaau  (Ac  17") ;  TforlSijfu  (Eph  1')  with  its 
more  frequently  occurnng  substantive,  vabBean 
(Ko  8»»  9",  Eph  1"  3",  2Ti  1») ;  xpotrwiijiia  (Ro  9», 
Eph  2">)  and  perhaps  rpop\{ru  in  a  similar  sense  of 
providential  pre-arrangement  (He  11"),  with  whidi 
may  be  compared  also  rmetSov  (Ac  2",  Gal  3*) ; 
irporytyi'liffKU  (Ro  8*  11',  IP  1")  and  its  substantive 
rpdyvuint  (IP  1»,  Ac  2*") ;  xpoxt.pifw  (Ac  22'*  3») 
and  rpox'tpoTwiio  (Ac  4").  Something  of  the  same 
idea  is,  moreover,  also  occasionally  expressed  by 
the  simple  iplfu,  (Lk  22*",  Ac  17«-*'  2»  Ho  4',  Ac 
lO*'),  or  through  the  medium  of  terms  designating 
the  will,  wish,  or  good-pleasure  of  God,  such  as 
/SouXiJ  (Lk  7*,  Ac  2®  4»  13"  20",  Eph  1",  He  6", 
cf.  poiXv/ia  Ro  9"  and  po6\ofuu  He  6",  Ja  l"*, 

2  P  3»),  ei\7,iia  {e.g.  Eph  !»•»• ",  He  10',  cf.  eiXr^is 
He  2«,  ffAw,  e.g.  Ro  9"-  •»),  eitoKla  (Lk  2",  Eph 
1»- »,  Ph  2'»,  cf.  tiSoKiu  Lk  12",  Col  l"*.  Gal  P», 
1  Co  l").  The  standing  terms  in  the  NT  for  God'a 
sovereign  choice  of  His  people  are  iK\tye<r9<u,  in 
which  both  the  compos,  and  voice  are  significant 
(Eph  1',  Mk  13»,  Jn  15'«- "• 1  Co  l"  ",  Ja 
2»;  of  Israel,  Ac  1.3";  of  Chrbt,  Lk  9»;  of  the 
disciples,  Lk  6'»,  Jn  6^  13",  Ac  1»;  of  others, 
Ac  1»  15'),  i(cW4t  (Mt  [20'T  22"  28"-»-«', 
Mk  13*'-  Lk  18',  Ro  8»  Col  3",  2  Ti  2'» 
Tit  1',  1  P  1'  [2»],  Rev  17" ;  of  individuals,  Ro 
16",  2Jn'-";  of  Christ,  Lk  23»,  Jn  13";  of 
angels,  1  Ti  5-'),  ^xXoyi)  (Ac  9'»,  Ro  9"  ll»-'-«, 

1  Th  l-*,  2  P  1"), — words  which  had  been  prepared 
for  this  NT  use  by  their  employment  in  tne  LXX 
— the  two  former  to  translate  y}^  and  T(i^  In 

2  Th  2"  alpio/mi  is  used  similarly. 

ii.  Predestination  in  OT. — No  survey  of  the 
terms  used  to  express  it,  however,  can  convey  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  idea 
of  predestination  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Biblical  writers,  and  is  so  involved  in  all  their 
religious  conceptions  that  to  otuiicate  it  would 
transform  the  entire  scriptural  representation. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  OT  as  of  the  NT,  as  will 
become  sufiSciently  manifest  by  attending  briefly 


to  the  natnre  and  implications  of  such  formativa 
elements  in  the  OT  system  as  its  doctrines  of  God, 
Providence,  Faith,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  Fundamental  OT  ideal  implying  Predesti- 
nation. — Whencesoever  Israel  obtained  it,  it  ia 
quite  certain  that  Israel  entered  upon  its  national 
existence  with  the  most  vivid  consciousness  of  an 
almighty  personal  Creator  and  Governor  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Israel's  own  account  of  the  clearness 
and  the  fimmess  of  its  apprehension  of  this  mightj 
Author  and  Ruler  of  all  that  is,  refers  it  to  His 
own  initiative  :  God  chose  to  make  Himself  known 
to  the  fathers.  At  all  events,  throughout  the 
whole  of  OT  literature,  and  for  every  period  of 
history  recorded  in  it,  the  fundamental  conception 
of  Goa  remains  the  same,  and  the  two  most  per- 
sistently emphasized  elements  in  it  are  just  those 
of  might  ana  personality :  before  everything  else, 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  Omnipotent  Person. 
Possibly  the  keen  sense  of  the  exaltation  and 
illimitable  power  of  God  which  forms  the  very 
core  of  the  OT  idea  of  God  belongs  rather,  to  the 
general  Semitic  than  to  the  8i>ecifically  Israelitish 
element  in  its  religion ;  certainly  it  was  already 
prominent  in  the  patriarchal  Glod-consciousness, 
as  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  names  of  God 
current  from  the  beginning  of  the  OT  revelation, — 
El,  Eloah,  Elohim,  El  Snaddai, — and  as  is  illus- 
trated endlessly  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  Bat  it  ia 
equally  clear  tnat  God  was  never  conceived  by  the 
OT  samts  as  abstract  power,  but  was  ever  thought 
of  concretely  as  the  all-powerful  Person,  and  that, 
moreover,  as  clothed  with  all  the  attributes  of 
moral  personality, — pre-eminently  with  holiness, 
as  the  very  summit  of  His  exaltation,  but  along 
with  holiness,  also  with  all  the  characteristics  that 
belong  to  spiritual  personality  as  it  exhibits  itself 
familiarly  in  man.  In  a  word,  God  is  pictured  in  the 
OT,  and  that  from  the  b^inning,  purelj  after  the 
pattern  of  human  peraonuity,— as  an  mtelligenU 
feeling,  willing  Being,  like  the  man  who  is  created 
in  His  image  in  all  in  which  the  life  of  a  free 
spirit  consists.  The  anthropomorphisms  to  which 
this  mode  of  conceiving  God  led  were  aometimea 
startling  enough,  and  might  have  become  grossly 
misleadmg  had  not  the  corrective  Iain  ever  at  hand 
in  the  accompanying  sense  of  the  immeasurable 
exaltation  of^  God,  by  which  He  was  removed 
above  all  the  weakneaaea  of  humanity.  The 
result  accordingly  was  nothing  other  than  « 
peculiarly  pnre  lorm  of  Theism.  The  grosser 
anthropomorphisma  were  folly  understood  to  be 
figurative,  and  the  reaidnaiy  conception  waa  that 
of  an  infinite  Spirit,  not  indeed  expressed  in 
abstract  terms  nor  from  the  first  fully  brought 
out  in  all  ita  implications,  but  certainly  m  all  a^es 
of  the  OT  development  naaped  in  all  its  eeaential 
elementa.   (Cf .  tne  art.  GOD). 

Such  a  God  could  not  be  thought  of  otherwise 
than  as  the  free  determiner  of  a&  that  comes  to 
pass  in  the  world  which  ia  the  product  of  His 
creative  act ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Providence  (t;^?) 
which  ia  spread  over  the  pageaof  the  OT  fully  bears 
out  this  expectation.  The  almighty  Idaker  of  all 
that  is  is  represented  equaUy  as  the  irresistible 
Ruler  of  all  that  He  has  made :  Jehovah  sits  aa 
King  for  ever  (Pa  29").  Even  the  common  language 
of  life  was  affected  by  this  pervasive  point  of  view, 
so  that,  for  example,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  such 
a  phrase  as  'it  rains'  (Am  4'),  and  men  by  prefer- 
ence spoke  of  God  sending  rain  (Ps  65''-,  Job  38" 
38°").  The  vivid  sense  of  dependence  on  God  thus 
witnessed  extended  tbronghont  every  relation  of 
life.  Accident  or  chance  waa  exoluded  If  we 
read  here  and  there  of  a  trtp  it  ia  not  thought  ol 
as  happening  apart  from  God'a  direction  (Rn  V, 
1  8  6»  20»,  Eo  2",  cf .  IK  22»*,,2Ch  18«»),  and 
accordingly  the  lot  was  an  aeoepted  meana  of  ob- 
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Uining  the  decision  of  God  (Jos  7"  14«  18»,  1  S  10" 
Joa  r),  and  is  didactically  recognized  as  nnder 
His  control  (Pr  16**).  All  things  without  excep- 
tion, indeed,  are  disposed  by  'mm,  and  Hia  wul 
is  the  ultimate  account  of  all  that  oocnia.  Heaven 
and  earth  and  all  that  is  in  them  are  the  in- 
struments through  which  He  works  His  ends. 
Nature,  nations,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  indl- 
ridual  alike  present  in  all  their  changes  the  tran- 
script of  His  purpose.  The  winds  are  His  messen- 
gers, the  flaming  fire  His  servant :  every  natural 
occurrence  is  His  act :  prosperity  is  His  gift,  and 
if  calamity  falls  upon  man  it  is  the  Lord  that  has 
done  it  (Am3»  »,  La3»»^,  Is  47',  Eo  7",  Is  54"). 
It  is  He  that  leads  the  feet  of  men,  wit  they 
whither  or  not ;  He  that  raises  up  and  casts  down ; 
opens  and  hudens  the  heart ;  and  creates  the  rety 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  souL  So  poignant  is 
the  sense  of  His  activity  in  all  that  occurs,  that  an 
appearance  is  sometimes  created  as  if  everything 
that  comes  to  pass  were  so  ascribed  to  His  imme- 
diate production  as  to  exclude  the  real  activi^  of 
second  causes.  It  is  a  jgrave  mistake,  nevertheless, 
to  suppose  that  He  is  conceived  as  an  unseen 
power,  throwing  up,  in  a  quasi- Pantheistio  sense, 
all  changes  on  the  face  of  the  world  and  history. 
The  virile  sense  of  the  free  personality  of  God 
which  dominates  all  the  thought  of  the  OT  would 
alone  have  precluded  such  a  conception.  Nor  is 
there  really  any  lack  of  recognition  of  'second 
causes,'  as  we  call  them.  They  are  certainly  not 
eonceived  as  independent  of  God :  they  are  rather 
the  mere  expression  of  His  stated  wilL  But  they 
aie  from  the  beginning  fully  recognized,  both  in 
nature— with  respect  to  which  Jehovah  has  made 
eovenant  (Gn  8*«- Jer  31"- "  33»- »,  Ps  148«,  cf.  Jg 
6»,  Ps  104»,  Job  88>^»»  14»),  establishing  ite  laws 
(nw  Job28»»-",  Is  40",  Job38^",  Pr  8*  Jer6», 
Ps  104*  SS',  Jer  40*)— and  equally  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  free  spirits,  who  are  ever  conceived  as 
tne  true  authors  of  all  their  acts  (hence  God's 
proving  of  man,  Gn  22i,  Ex  16«  20»,  Dt  S*- '«  13», 
dg  3^*,  2  Ch  32^).  There  is  no  question  here  of 
the  sniMtitntion  of  Jehovah's  operation  for  that  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  events.  There  is  only  the 
liveuest  perception  of  the  governing  hand  of  God 
behind  the  proximate  causes,  acting  through  them 
for  the  working  out  of  His  will  in  every  detail. 
Such  a  conception  obviously  looks  upon  the  uni- 
verse teleologically :  an  almightj  moral  Person 
cannot  be  supposed  to  govern  His  universe,  thus 
in  every  detail,  either  unconsciously  or  capri- 
ciously. In  His  ^vemment  there  is  necessarily 
implied  a  plan  ;  m  the  all-pervasiveness  and  per- 
fection of  His  government  is  inevitably  implied 
an  all-inclnsive  and  perfect  plan :  and  this  concep- 
tion is  not  seldom  explicitly  developed  (cf,  kA. 
Pbotidkncb). 

It  Is  abonduiUr  dew  to  tha  tue  of  it,  ol  conne,  that  this 
iritole  mode  of  tbougfat  Is  tha  natunl  asprearion  of  the  dm 
leligioas  oonaciousnaaa  of  the  OI  writers,  thoocb  •orehr  It  u 
■at  therefore  to  he  aet  adde  ae'inerdy'  the  leugious  new  of 
thinga,  or  u  bs*ing  no  other  tooting  aava  in  the  Imagination 
of  religioasl7-minded  men.  In  any  event,  however,  it  la  alto- 
gether  natural  tliat  in  the  more  diatlnctive  apliere  of  the 
religiona  life  ita  Informing  principle  of  abaolute  dependence  on 
Ood  •honld  be  found  to  repeat  Itaelf.  Thiaappeara  particularly 
in  the  OT  doctrine  of  taito,  in  which  there  aounda  the  keynote 
of  OT  piety,— for  the  reliition  of  the  OI,  ao  far  from  being,  oa 
Uegel,  for  example,  would  atBrm,  the  religion  of  tear,  is  rather 
by  way  of  eminence  the  religion  of  tmat.  Standing  over  against 
Ood,  not  merely  aa  ereaturea,  bataa  ainnera,  the  OT  aainta  found 
DO  ground  of  liope  aare  in  the  tree  initiative  of  the  Divine  love. 
At  no  period  of  the  development  of  OT  religion  waa  it  per- 
mitted to  be  Imagined  that  blesainga  might  be  wrung  from 
the  handa  of  an  onwilling  Qcd,  or  gained  in  the  strength  of 
man's  own  aim.  Bather  it  waa  ever  ineolcated  that  in  this 
Kibere,  too,  it  la  Ood  alone  that  lifta  op  and  malcea  rich.  He 
alone  uiat  keeps  the  feet  of  Hia  holy  onea ;  while  by  strength, 
K  la  afBrmed,  no  man  ahall  prevail  (I  S  Z>).  'I  am  not  worthy 
of  the  least  of  all  thy  menaea'  la  the  oonatant  refrain  of  the 
OT  aainta  (On  32i<>) ;  and  from  the  venr  beginning,  In  narrative, 
fiecept  and  proimetla  declaiatl<<n  aUke,  it  la  u>  trust  In  tha 
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unmerited  love  of  Jehovah  alone  that  the  hearts  of  men  are 
represented  aa  finding  peace.  Self-eufficiency  is  the  character- 
istic mark  of  the  wicked,  whose  doom  treads  on  his  heels ;  while 
the  mark  of  the  righteous  is  ttiat  he  lives  by  his  faith  (Hab  t*). 
In  the  entire  self-commitment  to  Ood,  bumble  depenaence  on 
Him  tor  all  Mtsslnga,  which  la  the  very  core  of  OT  religion,  no 
•lement  is  more  central  than  the  profound  conviction  embodied 
in  it  of  the  tree  eoverelgnty  of  God,  the  God  of  ttie  spirits  of 
all  fleeh,  in  the  dlatributlon  of  His  metdea.  The  whole  training 
of  Israel  was  directed  to  Impreasing  upon  it  the  great  lesson 
en  undated  to  Zerubbabel, '  Mot  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
Iv  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hcett'^(Zec  4<)— that  all  that 
oomea  to  man  in  the  aplritoal  ipbere,  tioo,  la  the  free  gift  of 
Jeliovah  (cf.  art.  FarrH). 

Nowhere  la  thia  leason  more  persistently  emphasized  than 
In  the  liiatonr  of  the  establishment  and  develupment  cf  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  which  may  well  be  called  the  cardinal  theme 
of  uie  OI.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  la  consistently  repre- 
sented, not  aa  the  product  of  man's  efforts  in  seeking  after 
God,  but  as  ths  gracious  creation  of  God  Himaelf.  Its  inception 
and  development  are  the  crowning  manifestation  of  the  free 
grace  of  Uie  Living  God  workii^  In  liistory  in  pumuance 
of  His  loving  purpose  to  recover  fulen  man  to  Himself.  To 
thia  end  He  preserves  the  raos  in  eziatenoe  after  ita  ain,  savea 
a  aeed  liom  the  deetniction  of  the  Flood,  aeparates  to  Him- 
self a  family  in  Abraham,  aifta  it  In  Isaac  and  Jacob,  nurses  and 
trains  it  through  the  weakneaa  of  ita  infancy,  and  gradually 
moolda  it  to  be  the  vehkde  of  Hll  revelation  of  redemption, 
and  the  nhannal  of  Mosslinio  Ueaainga  to  the  world.  At  every 
step  it  la  God,  and  God  alone,  to  whom  la  ascribed  the  Initiative; 
ana  the  most  extreme  care  la  taken  to  preserve  the  recipients  of 
the  blessinKS  consequent  on  His  ohoice  from  fancying  that  these 
blessings  come  as  their  doe,  or  aa  reward  for  aught  done  by 
themsdves,  or  to  be  found  in  themselves.  They  were  rather  in 
every  respect  emphatically  not  a  people  of  their  own  makinir, 
but  a  people  that  Ood  had  formed  that  they  might  aet  forth  His 
praise  (Is  4S»).  The  strongest  language,  the  most  astonishing 
figures,  were  employed  to  emphaiua  the  pure  sovereignty  of 
the  Divine  action  at  every  auge.  It  was  not  because  Israel 
waa  numerous,  or  strong,  or  righteons,  that  Be  chose  It,  but 
only  because  it  pleased  Him  to  make  of  it  a  people  for  Himself. 
He  waa  as  the  potter,  it  as  tha  clay  which  the  potter  moulda 
aa  be  will ;  it  waa  but  aa  the  helpless  babe  in  its  blood  cast  out 
to  die,  abhorred  of  man,  whloh  Jehovah  strangely  gathen  to 
Hia  bosom  in  unmerited  love  (On  W-*,  Dt  7»«  loiais, 
1 S  12",  Is  4ia«  4S»  it^ii.  Jar  18"  Sl>,  Hos  2»,  Mai  1^ *% 
There  was  no  element  In  the  religious  consciousness  of  Israel 
more  poignantly  realised,  as  there  waa  no  element  in  the  in- 
struction they  had  received  more  insisted  on,  than  that  they 
owed  their  separation  from  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be  the 
Lord's  inheritance,  and  all  the  blessinga  they  had  as  auch 
received  from  Jehovah,  not  to  any  claim  upon  Him  which  they 
could  urge,  bat  to  His  own  gracious  love  faithfully  persisted 
in  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  obstacle  (cf.  art.  Kwodoh  or 
OodX 

In  one  word,  the  sovereignty  of  the  IHvlne  will  aa  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  that  comes  to  pass,  la  a  piimaiy  postulate  of  the 
whole  religious  lite,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  world-view  of  the 
OT.  It  is  unplicated  in  its  very  idea  of  Ood,  ita  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  God  to  tha  world  and  to  the  cbangea 
which  take  place,  whether  In  nature  or  history,  among  the 
nationa  or  in  the  life-fortunes  of  the  individual ;  and  auo  In 
Ita  entire  scheme  of  religion,  whether  national  or  personal.  It 
lies  at  the  basia  of  all  the  religioua  emotions,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  specific  type  of  religious  character  built  up  in 
laraeL 

2.  Cosmieal  PredettinaHon  in  OT. — The  specific 
teaching  of  OT  as  to  predestination  naturally  re- 
volves around  the  two  foci  of  that  idea  which 
may  be  designated  general  and  special,  or,  more 
properly,  cosmieal  and  soteriologtcal  predestina- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  around  the  doctrines  of 
the  Divine  Decree  and  the  Divine  Election.  The 
former,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  comparatively 
seldom  adverted  to— for  the  OT  is  fundamentally 
a  soteriological  book,  a  revelation  of  the  erace  of 
God  to  sinners ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  somewhat  late 
period  that  it  is  made  the  subject  of  speculative 
discussion.  But  as  it  is  implied  in  the  prim- 
ordial idea  of  God  as  an  Almighty  Person,  it  is 
postulated  from  the  beginning  and  continually 
finds  more  or  less  clear  expression.  Throughout 
the  OT,  behind  the  processes  of  nature,  the  march 
of  history  and  the  fortunes  of  each  individual  life 
alike,  there  is  steadily  kept  in  view  the  governing 
hand  of  God  working  out  His  preconceived  plan — 
a  plan  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  universe 
of  things,  minute  enough  to  concern  itself  with  the 
smallest  details,  and  actualizing  itself  with  in- 
evitable certainty  in  every  event  that  comes  to 
pass. 

Naturally,  there  is  in  the  narrative  poriarns  bat 
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little  fonnal  ennnciation  of  this  perrasive  and  all- 
controlling  Divine  teleology.  But  despite  occasional 
anthropomorphisms  of  rather  startling  character 
(as,  e.g.,  that  which  ascrihes  'repentance'  to  God, 
Gn  6«,  Jl  2",  Jon  4>  Jer  18»- »  26*-"),  or  rather,  let 
OS  say,  just  because  of  the  strictly  anthropomorphic 
mould  m  which  the  OT  conception  of  Giod  is  run, 
according  to  which  He  is  ever  thought  of  as  a 
personal  spirit,  acting  with  purpose  like  other 
personal  spirits,  but  with  a  winlom  and  in  a 
sovereignty  unlike  that  of  others  because  infinitely 
perfect,  these  narrative  portions  of  the  OT  also 
bear  continual  witness  to  the  universal  OT  tele- 
ology. There  is  no  explicit  statement  in  the 
narrative  of  the  creation,  for  example,  that  the 
mighty  Maker  of  the  world  was  in  this  process 
operatmgon  a  preconceived  plan ;  but  the  teleology 
01  creation  lies  latent  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  its 
parts,  culminating  in  man  for  whose  advent  all 
that  precedes  ia  obviously  a  preparation,  and  is  all 
but  expressed  in  the  Divine  satisfaction  at  each  of 
its  stages,  as  a  manifestataon  of  His  perfections 
(cf .  Ps  1041).  Similarly,  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Bk.  of  Genesis  is  so  ordered — ^in  the  succession  of 
creation,  fall,  promise,  and  the  several  steps  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God — as  to  throw 
into  a  very  clear  light  the  teleology  of  the  whole 
world-histoiy,  here  written  from  the  Divine  stand- 
point and  made  to  centre  around  the  developing 
Kingdom.  In  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  lives  <n 
the  patriarchs,  in  like  manner,  behind  the  external 
occurrences  recorded  there  aJways  lies  a  Divine 
ordering  which  provides  the  real  plot  of  the  story 
in  its  advance  to  the  predetermined  issue.  It  was 
not  accident,  for  example,  that  brought  Rebecca  to 
the  well  to  welcome  Anraham's  servant  (Gn  24),  or 
that  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt  (Gn  45*  60«> ;  <  God 
meant  [si'n]  it  for  good  ),  or  guided  Pharaoh's 
daughter  to  the  ark  among  the  flags  (Ex  2),  or 
that,  later,  directed  the  millstone  that  crushed 
Abimelech's  head  (Jg  9"),  or  winded  the  arrow 
shot  at  a  venture  to  smite  the  king  m  the  joints  of 
tlie  harness  (1  K  22").  Every  historical  event  is 
rather  treated  as  an  item  in  the  orderly  carrying 
out  of  an  underlying  Divine  purpose;  and  the 
historian  is  continually  aware  of  the  presence  in 
history  of  Him  who  gives  even  to  the  lightning  a 
charge  to  strike  the  mark  (Job  Se"). 

In  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  there  emerges  into 
view  a  more  abstract  statement  of  the  government 
of  all  things  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God 
(Ps  33",  Jer  10"  SI").  All  that  He  wills  He  does 
(Ps  115*  135"),  and  all  that  comes  to  pass  has  pre- 
existed in  His  purpose  from  the  indefinite  past  of 
eternity  ('long  ago 'Is  22",  'of  ancient  times'  Is 
37"=  1  K  19'*),  and  it  is  only  because  it  so  pre- 
existed in  purpose  that  it  now  comes  to  pass  (Is 
14«- «  46",  Zee  1",  Job  42',  Jer  23»,  Jon  1",  Is  40'"). 
Every  day  has  its  ordained  events  (Job  14',  Ps 
139").  Tue  plan  of  God  is  universal  in  its  reach, 
and  orders  all  that  takes  place  in  the  interests  of 
Israel— the  OT  counterpart  to  the  NT  declaration 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
that  love  God.    Nor  is  it  merely  for  the  national 

food  of  Israel  that  God's  plan  has  made  provision  ; 
[e  exercises  a  special  care  over  every  one  of  His 
people  (Job  S"'-,  Ps  91, 121. 65»  37.  27'*"  139",  Jon 
S",  Is  4*,  Dn  12').  Isaiah  especially  is  never  weary 
of  emphasizing  the  universal  teleology  of  the  Divine 
operations  and  the  surety  of  the  realization  of  His 
eternal  purpose,  despite  the  opposition  of  every  foe 
(U"-"  31*  40"  SS"-")— whence  he  has  justly  earned 
the  name  of  the  prophet  of  the  Divine  sovereignty, 
and  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  Paul,  the  Augustine, 
the  Calvin  of  the  OT. 

It  is,  however,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
OT  doctrine  of  the  Wisdom  (npsQ)  of  God,  the  chief 
depository  of  which  is  the  so-called  ^okhmah  litera- 


ture, that  the  idea  of  the  all-inclusive  Divine  pur- 
pose (nys  and  Ma^qQ)  in  which  lies  predetermined 
the  whole  course  of  events — includm^  eveiy  par- 
ticular in  the  life  of  the  world  (Am  3^)  and  in  the 
life  of  every  individual  as  well  (Ps  139'*-",  Jg  !»)— 
is  speculatively  wrought  out.  According  to  this 
developed  conception,  God,  acting  under  the  ^id- 
ance  of  all  His  ethical  perfections,  has,  by  virtue 
of  His  eternal  wisdom,  which  He  '  possessed  in  the 
beginning  of  his  way '  (Pr  S'"),  framed  '  from  ever- 
lasting, m>m  the  beginning,'  an  all-inclusive  plan 
embracing  all  that  is  to  come  to  pass;  in  accordance 
with  which  plan  He  now  governs  His  universe, 
down  to  the  least  particular,  so  as  to  subserve  His 
perfect  and  unchon^g  purpose.  Everything  that 
God  has  brought  into  oeing,  therefore.  He  has 
made  for  its  specific  end  (Pr  16*,  cf.  S'*-"",  Job  28^ 
38.  41,  Is  40'*'-,  Jer  10«-  ») ;  and  He  so  governs  it 
tliat  it  shall  attain  its  end, — no  chance  can  esca^ie 
(Pr  16"),  no  might  or  subtlety  defeat  His  direction 
(Pr  21«'-»  19"  16»,  cf.  Is  14"-",  Jer  10«),  which 
leads  straight  to  the  goal  appointed  by  God  from 
the  beginning  and  kept  steadUy  in  view  by  Him, 
but  often  hidden  from  the  actors  themselves  (Pr 
20-*,  cf.  3«  16'-»  19»,  Job  38'  42»,  Jer  lff»),  who 
naturally  in  their  weakness  cannot  comprehend  the 
sweep  of  the  Divine  plan  or  understand  the  place 
within  it  of  the  details  brought  to  their  observation 
— a  fact  in  which  the  OT  sages  constantly  find  their 
theodicy.  No  different  doctrine  is  enunciated  here 
from  that  which  meets  us  in  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists,— only  it  is  approached  from  a  philo- 
sophical-religious rather  than  from  a  national- 
religious  view-point.  To  prophet  and  sage  alike 
the  entire  world — inanimate,  animate,  moral — is 
embraced  in  a  unitary  teleological  world-order  (Ps 
19"  33*  104'"  148»,  Job  9*  12"  37) ;  and  to  both  alike 
the  central  place  in  this  comprehensive  world-order 
is  taken  by  God's  redemptive  purpose,  of  which 
Israel  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  instrument, 
while  the  savour  of  its  saltness  is  the  piety  uf  the 
individual  saint.  The  classical  term  for  this  all- 
inclusive  Divine  purpose  (n;)s)  is  accordingly  found 
in  the  usage  alike  of  prophet,  psalmist,  and  sage, — 
now  used  absolutely  of  the  universal  plan  on  which 
the  whole  world  is  ordered  (Job  38'  42^,  cf.  Delitzsch 
and  Bndde,  in  loc),  now,  with  the  addition  of  '  of 
Jehovah,'  of  the  aJl-comprehending  purpose,  em- 
bracing all  human  actions  (Pr  19"  and  parallels; 
cf.  "Toy,  in  loc.),  now  with  explicit  mention  of  Israel 
as  the  centre  around  which  its  provisions  revolve 
(Ps  33"  107",  cf.  Delitz.sch,  in  loc. ;  Is  14*'  25' 
46'°- "),  and  anon  with  more  immediate  concern  with 
some  of  the  details  (Ps  lOe"*,  Is  B"  19",  Jer  49* 
50*»,  Mic  4"). 

There  aeenu  no  reason  why  »  Platonizing  coloorbw  shoald  be 
given  to  thia  einiple  attributmfc  to  the  eternal  God  ol  an  eternal 
plan  in  which  I*  predetermined  every  event  that  oomea  to  paes. 
This  uaed  to  be  done,  «.g.,  by  Delitzsch  (see,  t.g.,  on  Job 
28>->8,  la  2211 ;  BiUical  Pifdidogy,  i.  ii.),  who  was  wont  to 
attribute  to  the  Biblical  writers,  especially  of  the  Ifokhmah  and 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah,  a  doctnne  of  the  pre-existence  of  all 
things  in  ao  ideal  world,  conceived  a*  standing  eternally  bvtor* 
Ood  at  least  aa  a  pattern  if  not  even  na  a  quaslK>b]ective  moula 
imposing  their  forms  on  all  Bis  creatures,  which  smacked  more 
of  the  Greek  Academics  than  of  the  Hi.'bre\^  sages.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Divine  mind  ma  conceived  by  the  Hebrew  sage* 
as  eternally  contempUtingall  possibilities,  and  we  should  not  do 
them  injustice  in  supposing  them  to  think  of  its  '  ideas '  aa  the 
caxua  exemptarit  of  all  that  occnrs,  and  of  the  Divine  intellect 
aa  the  principium  dirigeii*  of  every  Divine  operation.  But  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  note  that  the  conceptions  of  the  UT  writers 
In  regard  to  the  Divine  decree  run  ratlier  into  the  moulds  of 
'purpose'  than  of  'ideas,'  and  that  the  roots  of  their  teaching 
are  planted  not  In  an  abstract  idea  of  the  Godhead,  but  in  the 
purity  of  their  concrete  theism.  It  is  because  they  think  of  Ood 
as  a  person,  like  other  persons  purposeful  in  His  acts,  but  unlike 


other  persons  all-wise  in  His  planning  and  all-powerful  in  His 
■  jy  think  of  Him  as  predetermining  all  that 
In  the  universe,  which  is  in  all  its  elements 


performing,  that  they 
shall  come  to  pass  fr 

the  product  of  His  tree  activity,  and  which  must  in  its  form  and 
all  its  history,  down  to  the  least  detail,  correspond  with  Hia 
purpose  in  making  it.  It  Is  easy,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  attribute 
too  uttle  'philosophy'  to  the  Biblical  writers.  The  concepttri 
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o(  Ood  In  Bis  relation  to  the  world  whldi  they  develop  Is 
beyond  question  anthropomorphic ;  bat  It  Is  do  unreflecting 
anchropomorphiiim  that  they  give  us.  Apart  from  all  questiou 
of  revelation,  they  were  not  children  prattling  on  subjects  on 
which  they  hod  expended  no  thought ;  and  the  world-view  they 
commend  to  as  certainly  does  not  lack  in  profundity.  The 
■ubUetiee  of  language  of  a  developed  scholasticism  were  foreign 
to  their  purposes  and  modes  of  oompositioii,  but  they  t^  us  as 
dearly  as,  say,  Spanbeim  himself  (.Deead.  TheoL  vL  1 6),  that 
they  are  aealing  with  a  purposing  mind  exalted  so  far  above 
eon  that  we  can  follow  its  morements  only  with  halting  step*, 
—whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  and  whose  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways  (U  6SS ;  ol.  MU- »  2^,  Job  IITK,  Ps  92'  lS»*t- 
ItP,  Eo  Si>).  Least  of  all  In  such  a  theme  as  Uils  were  they 
liable  to  forget  that  iDflnite  exaltation  of  Ood  which  constituted 
the  basis  on  which  their  whole  conception  of  Ood  rested. 

Nor  may  they  be  thought  to  have  been  Indifferent  to  Uia 
iclations  of  the  hi£;h  doctrine  of  the  Divine  puipoM  they  were 
teaching.  n>ere  i>>  no  scholastic  determination  here  either; 
bat  ceitidnly  they  write  without  embarrassment  as  men  who 
have  attained  a  firm  grasp  upon  their  fundamental  thought  and 
bare  pursued  It  with  clearness  of  thinliing,  no  less  in  Ita 
lelatians  than  In  Itself ;  nor  need  we  go  astray  in  apprehending 
the  outline*  of  their  oonstmction.  Itisqniteplidn.forexample, 
that  tbey  felt  no  confusion  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  The  notion  that 
the  almighty  and  all-wise  Ood,  by  whom  aU  things  were  created, 
and  through  whose  Irresistible  control  all  that  occurs  fulfils  the 
appointment  of  His  primal  plan,  oould  govern  Himself  according 
to  a  foreknowledge  of  thing*  which— perhaps  apart  from  His 
original  purpose  or  present  guidaDce— »u0A(  haply  oome  to 
nua,  would  have  been  quite  contradictory  to  their  most 
hndamental  conception  of  Ood  as  the  almighty  and  all-sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and,  indeed,  also  of  the  whole  OT  idea  of 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  itself,  which  is  ever  thought  of  in  ita 
due  relation  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  purpose.  According 
to  the  OT  conception,  Ood  foreknows  only  oeoause  He  has  pre- 
determined, and  it  is  therefore  also  that  He  brings  it  to  pass ; 
His  foreknowledge,  in  other  words,  Is  at  bottom  a  knowle<^e  of 
His  own  will,  and  His  works  of  providence  are  merely  the 
execution  of  His  all-embradnr  plan.  This  Is  the  truth  that 
underlie*  the  somewhat  Incongruous  form  of  statement  of  late 
becoming  rather  frequent,  to  tb*  effect  that  Ood's  foreknow- 
ledge is  conceived  In  the  OI  a*  'productive.'  Dillmann,  for 
example,  si^-s  {AT  Tluotogit,  p.  tSi):  •  His  foreknowledge  of 
the  hiture  i*  a  productive  one ;  of  an  otiose  foreknowledge  or  of  a 
pra$eitntia  nudia  .  .  .  there  1*  no  mim:e*tion.'  In  the  thought 
of  the  OT  writers,  however,  it  la  not  Ood's  foreknowledge  that 
produces  tbe  events  of  the  future ;  It  Is  His  irresistible  prori- 
dential  government  of  the  world  He  has  created  for  Himself : 
and  His  foreknowledge  of  what  is  yet  to  be  rests  on  His  pre- 
arranged plan  of  government.  His 'productive  foreknowledge' 
Is  but  a  transcript  of  His  will,  which  has  already  determined 
not  only  the  general  plan  of  the  world,  but  every  particular  that 
enters  into  the  whole  course  of  ita  development  (Am  S?,  Job 
tSM-ai),  and  every  detail  In  the  life  of  every  individual  that 
comes  hito  twing  (Jer  V,  Ps  ISg'*-",  Job  2SU- 

Hiat  the  act*  of  free  agents  are  included  in  this  '  productive 
foreknowledge,'  or  rather  In  this  all-inclusive  plan  of  the  life 
of  the  universe,  created  tor  the  OT  writers  apparently  not  the 
least  embarrassment.  This  is  not  because  they  did  not  believe 
man  to  be  free,— throughout  the  whole  OT  there  Is  never  the 
leut  doubt  expressed  of  the  freedom  or  moral  responsibility 
<rf  man, — bat  because  they  did  believe  Ood  to  be  free,  whether 
in  His  works  of  creation  or  of  providence,  and  oould  not  believe 
He  was  hampered  or  limited  in  the  attainment  of  His  ends 
by  the  creatures  of  Bis  own  handa  How  Ood  governs  the 
act*  of  free  agents  in  the  pursuance  of  His  plan  there  Is  little 
in  the  OT  to  inform  us ;  but  that  He  governs  them  In  even 
their  most  intimate  thoujrbu  and  feelings  and  impulses  is 
Its  unvarjiiig  asauniption  :  He  is  not  only  the  creator  of  the 
hearts  of  men  In  the  first  instance,  and  knows  them  altogether, 
but  He  fashions  the  hearts  of  all  in  all  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  life  (Ps  ;  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within  him  in 
all  its  motion*  (Zee  121) ;  keeps  the  hearts  of  men  in  His  hands, 
turning  them  whithersoever  He  will  (Pr  211) ;  go  that  it  is  even 
said  that  man  knows  what  is  in  bis  own  mind  only  as  the  rx>rd 
reveals  it  to  him  (Am  tU).  The  discussion  of  any  antinomy 
that  may  be  thought  to  arise  from  such  a  Joint  assertion  of 
the  absolute  rule  of  Ood  in  the  sphere  of  the  spirit  and  the 
freedom  of  the  creaturely  will,  falls  obviously  under  the  topic 
of  Providential  Oovemment  rather  than  under  that  of  the 
Decree  (see  Providexce)  :  it  requires  to  he  adverted  to  here 
only  that  we  may  clearly  note  the  fact  that  the  OT  teachers, 
as  tbey  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  absolute  sway  of  Ood 
•T«r  tbe  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human  heart,  could  feel 
BO  embatraaament  in  the  inclusion  of  the  acts  of  free  agents 
within  the  all-embracing  plan  of  Ood,  the  outworking  of  which 
Bis  providential  government  supplies. 

Nor  doe*  the  moral  quality  of  these  acta  present  any  apparent 
difflculty  to  the  OT  construction.  We  are  never  permitted  to 
imagine,  to  be  sure,  that  Ood  is  the  author  of  sin,  either  in  the 
world  at  lar^  or  In  any  individual  soul— that  He  is.  in  any  way 
implicated  m  the  sinfulness  of  the  acts  performed  by  the 
perversa  misuse  of  creaturely  freedom.  In  all  Ood's  working 
He  show*  Himself  pre-eminently  the  Holy  One,  and  prosecutes 
llis  holy  will.  His  righteous  way.  His  all-wise  plan  :  the  blame 
for  all  sinful  deeds  resu  exclusively  on  the  creaturely  actors 
(Ex  im  10>«),  who  recognize  their  own  guilt  (2  3  Si"l-n)  and 
receive  it*  punishment  (Eo  11*  compauvd  with  IV).  But  neither 
u  God's  reUtion  to  the  sintnl  acts  of  Hi*  creature*  ever  repre- 


aented  as  purely  passive :  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  eoneums 
were  left,  no  doubt,  to  later  ages  speculatively  to  work  out,  but 
its  assumption  underlies  the  entire  OT  representation  of  the 
Divine  modes  of  working.  That  anjrtliing — good  or  evil — 
occurs  in  God's  universe  finds  its  account,  aooording  to  the  OT 
conception,  in  His  positive  ordering  and  active  concurrence 
while  the  moral  qiiality  of  the  deed,  oonsidered  in  itself.  Is 
rooted  in  the  moral  character  of  tbe  subordinate  agent,  acting 
In  the  drcumetances  and  under  the  motives  opetanve  in  each 
ln»tanoe.  It  is  certainly  going  beyond  tbe  OT  warrant  to  speak 
of  the  '  all-productivity  of  Ood,'  as  if  He  were  the  only  efficient 
cause  in  nature  and  the  sphere  of  the  free  spirit  alike ;  It  is 
the  very  delirium  of  misconception  to  say  that  in  the  OT  Ood 
and  Satan  are  insuffldently  discriminated, and  deedsappropriate 
to  the  latter  are  assigned  to  the  former.  Neverthelee*,  it  remains 
tru*  that  even  th*  evil  act*  of  the  creature  are  *o  tar  carried 
back  to  Ood  that  they  too  are  affirmed  to  be  included  in  His 
all-embracing  decree,  and  to  be  brought  about,  bounded  and 
utilized  in  His  providential  government.  It  is  He  that  hardens 
the  heart  of  the  sinner  that  persists  in  his  sin  (Ex  4»  7*  lOl-  V 
U<  14s,  Dt  SKI,  Joe  1190,  la  eSM  egiT);  it  ia  (rom  Ulm  that  the 
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rits  proceed  that  trouble  sinners  (1 8 16K,  Jg  0»,  1  K  22, 
Job  1) ;  it  is  of  Him  that  the  evil  impulse*  that  rise  In  rinners' 
heart*  take  this  or  that  spedflo  form  (2  8  16>  241,  1  K  12»). 
Hie  philosophy  that  lies  behind  sudi  representations,  however, 
I*  not  the  pantheism  which  looks  upon  Ood  a*  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  that  comes  to  pass ;  much  less  the  pandaimonism 
which  admits  no  distinction  between  good  and  evil ;  there  is 
not  even  involved  a  conception  of  Ood  entangled  In  an  un- 
developed ethical  discrimination.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  is 
expressed  in  Is  i7>  'I  am  the  Loui,  and  there  Is  none  else; 
beside  me  there  Is  no  Ood.  ...  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil ;  I  am  tne  Lord  that  doeth  idl  these  things' ; 
it  Is  the  philosophy  that  is  expressed  In  Pr  W  'The  \joko 
hath  made  everything  for  it*  own  end,  yea,  even  the  wicked 
for  the  day  of  eviL'  Because,  over  aininst  all  dualistic  con- 
ception*, there  I*  but  one  Ood,  and  He  Is  indeed  God;  and 
because,  over  against  all  oosmotheistio  conceptions,  this  Ood  is 
a  Person  who  act*  purpotefull}- ;  there  is  nothing  that  I*,  and 
nothing  that  oome*  to  pass,  that  He  has  not  first  decreed  and 
then  brought  to  pass  by  His  creation  or  providence.  Thus  all 
things  find  their  unity  in  His  eternal  plan ;  and  not  their  unity 
merely,  but  their  Jostiflcation  a*  well ;  even  the  evil,  though 
retaining  its  quality  as  evil  and  hateful  to  the  holy  Ood,  and 
certain  to  ha  dealt  with  as  bateftil,  yet  does  not  occur  a|iart 
from  His  provision  or  sgainst  His  will,  but  appears  in  the 
world  whlcn  He  has  made  only  as  the  instrument  by  means  of 
which  He  works  the  higher  good. 

This  sublime  philosophy  of  the  decree  is  immanent  In  every 
page  of  the  OT.  Ita  metaphysics  never  come  to  explicit  dis- 
cussion, to  be  sure ;  but  it*  element*  are  in  a  practical  way 
postulated  oonustently  throughout.  The  ultimate  end  in  view 
In  tiie  Divine  plan  is  ever  represented  as  found  In  Ood  alone : 
all  that  Re  has  made  He  ho*  made  for  Himself,  to  set  forth 
His  praise;  the  heaven*  themselves  with  all  their  splendid 
furniture  exist  but  to  illustrate  His  glory  :  the  earth  and  all 
that  is  In  It,  and  all  that  happens  In  it,  to  declare  His  majesty ; 
the  whole  course  of  history  is  but  the  tlieatre  of  His  self-niani- 
festatlon,  and  the  events  of  every  individual  life  indicate  His 
nature  and  perfections.  Hen  may  be  unable  to  understand 
the  place  which  the  incidents,  as  they  unroll  themselves  liefore 
their  eyes,  take  In  the  developing  plot  of  the  great  drama : 
they  may,  nay,  must,  therefore  stand  astonished  and  con- 
founded before  this  or  that  which  befalls  them  or  befalls  the 
world.  Hence  arise  to  them  problems— the  problem  of  the 
petty,  the  problem  of  the  Inexplicable,  the  problem  of  suffering, 
the  problem  of  sin  (e.g.  Ec  11^).  But,  in  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  each  event  falls  with  exact  precision 
into  its  proper  place  in  the  unfolding  of  His  eternsU  plan ; 
nothing,  however  small,  however  strange,  occurs  without  Hii 
onierin^;,  or  without  its  peculiar  fitness  for  its  place  in  the 
working  out  of  His  purpose;  and  the  end  of  all  shall  be  the 
manifestation  of  His  glory,  and  the  accumulation  of  His  praise. 
This  is  the  OT  philosophy  of  the  univene — a  world-view  which 
attains  concrete  unity  in  an  absolute  Divine  teleology,  in  the 
compactness  of  an  eternal  decree,  or  purpose,  or  plan,  of  which 
all  that  oome*  to  pass  is  the  development  in  time. 

8.  Soteriolopeal  Predegtination  in  OT. — Spc<Mal 
or  Soteriological  Predestination  finds  a  natural 
place  in  the  OT  system  as  bat  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  more  general  fact,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  only  tne  general  OT  doctrine  of 
predestination  applied  to  the  speciiic  case  of  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  But  as  tbe  OT  is  a  dis- 
tinctively religious  book,  or,  more  precisely,  a  dis- 
tinctively soteriological  book,  that  is  to  say,  a 
record  01  the  gracious  dealing  and  purposes  of 
God  with  sinners,  soteriological  predestination 
naturally  takes  a  more  prominent  place  in  it  than 
the  general  doctrine  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  par- 
ticular application.  Indeed,  God's  saving  worlc  is 
thrown  out  into  such  prominence,  the  OT  is  so 
specially  a  record  of  the  establishment  of  tli« 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  that  we  easily  get 
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the  impression  in  reading  it  that  the  core  of  God's 

Smeral  decree  ia  His  decree  of  salvation,  and  that 
is  whole  plan  for  the  goremment  of  the  universe 
is  subordinated  to  His  purpose  to  recover  sinful 
man  to  Himself.  Of  course  there  is  some  slight 
illusion  of  perspective  here,  the  materials  for  cor- 
recting which  the  OT  itself  provides,  not  only  in 
more  or  less  specific  declarations  of  the  relative 
unimportance  of  what  befalls  man,  whether  the 
individual^  or  Israel,  or  the  race  at  lar^,  in  com- 
parison with  the  attainment  of  the  Divine  end ; 
and  of  the  wonder  of  the  Divine  grace  concerm^ 
itself  with  the  fortunes  of  man  at  all  (Job  22^ 
SS"-  38,  Ps  8*} :  but  also  in  the  general  disposition 
of  the  entire  record,  which  places  tho  complete 
history  of  sinful  man,  including  alike  his  fall  into 
sin  and  all  the  provisions  for  ms  recovers,  within 
the  larger  history  of  the  creative  work  of  Giod,  as 
but  one  incident  in  the  greater  whole,  governed, 
of  course,  like  all  its  other  parts,  by  ite  general 
teleology.  Relatively  to  the  OT  record,  never- 
theless, as  indeed  to  tne  Biblical  record  as  a  whole, 
which  is  concerned  directly  only  with  God's  deal- 
ings with  humanity,  and  that,  especially,  a  sinful 
humanity  (Gn  3»  6»  8",  Lv  18",  Dt  9S  1  K  8«, 
Ps  141  g\i  1301  143J,  Pr  20",  Eo  T>.  Is  1*.  Hos  4>, 
Job  16"  25*  U*),  soteriological  predestination  is 
the  prime  matter  of  importance ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  election  is  accordingly  tlirown  into  relief,  and 
the  general  doctrine  oi  the  decree  more  incident- 
ally adverted  to.  It  would  be  impossible,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  election  taught  in  the  OT 
should  follow  other  lines  than  those  laid  down  in 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  decree, — or,  in  other 
word^,  that  God  should  be  conceived  as  working 
in  the  sphere  of  ^race  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
out  of  accord  with  the  fundamental  conception 
entertained  b^  these  writers  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  the  universe. 

Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  oonceming  the 
Divine  election  more  sharply  or  more  steadily 
emphasized  than  its  graoiousness,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  or,  in  other  terms,  its  ab^lnte 
sovereignty.  This  is  plainly  enough  exhibited 
even  in  the  course  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
and  that  from  the  be^^inning.  In  the  very  hour  of 
man's  first  sin,  God  intervenes  ma  tponte  with  a 
gratuitous  promise  of  deliverance ;  and  at  every 
stage  afterwards  the  sovereign  initiation  of  the 
grace  of  God — the  Lord  of  tne  whole  earth  (Ex 
19°) — ^is  strongly  marked,  as  God's  universal  counsel 
of  salvation  is  more  and  more  unfolded  through 
the  separation  and  training  of  a  people  for  Him- 
self, in  whom  the  whole  world  should  be  blessed 
(Gn  12»  18"  22»»  26*  28") :  for  from  the  beginning 
it  is  plainly  indicated  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  is  ordered  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Dt  32",  where 
the  reference  seems  to  be  to  Gn  11).  Already  in 
the  opposing  lines  of  Seth  and  Cam  (Gn  4"-'")  a 
discrimination  is  made;  Noah  is  selected  as  Uie 
head  of  a  new  race,  and  among  his  sons  the 
preference  is  ^ven  to  Shem  (Gn  v'),  from  whose 
line  Abraham  is  taken.  Every  fancy  that  Abra- 
ham owed  his  calling  to  his  own  desert  is  carefully 
excluded, — he  was  'known'  of  God  only  that  in 
him  God  might  establish  His  kingdom  (Gn  18") ; 
and  the  very  acme  of  sovereignty  is  exhibited 
(as  St.  Paul  points  out)  in  the  subsequent  choice 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  exclusion  of  Ishmael  and 
Esau ;  while  the  whole  Divine  dealing  with  the 
patriarchs — their  separation  from  their  kindred, 
removal  into  a  strange  land,  and  the  like  —  is 
evidently  understood  as  intended  to  cast  them 
back  on  the  grace  of  God  alone.  Similarly,  the 
covenant  made  with  Israel  (Ex  1SU24)  is  constantly 
assigned  to  the  sole  initiative  of  Divine  grace,  and 
the  fict  of  election  is  therefore  appropriately  set 


at  the  head  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20* ;  cf .  Si**  ^  | 
and  Israel  is  repeatedly  warned  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which  moved  or  could  move  God  to 
favour  it  (e.g.  Dt  4"  V  8"  9«  10",  Ezk  W,  Am  9') 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  what  energetic 
figures  this  fundamental  lesson  was  impressed  on 
the  Israelitish  consciousness,  and  it  is  only  true 
to  say  that  no  means  are  left  unused  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that  God's  gracious  election  of 
Israel  is  an  absolutely  sovereign  one,  founded 
solely  in  His  unmerited  love,  and  looking  to  nothing 
ultimately  but  the  gratification  of  His  own  holy 
and  loving  impulses,  and  the  manifestation  of  His 
grace  through  the  formation  of  a  heritage  for 
Himself  out  of  the  mass  of  sinful  men,  by  means  of 
whom  His  saving  mercy  should  advance  to  the 
whole  world  (Ps  Is  40.  42.  60,  Mic  4>,  Am  4" 
5",  Jer  31",  Ezk  17"  36",  Jl  2*').  The  simple  terms 
that  are  employed  to  express  this  Divine  selection 
— '  know '  (jn;),  '  choose  (HJ?) — are  either  used  in 
a  pregnant  sense,  or  acquire  a  pregnant  sense  by 
their  use  in  this  connexion.  The  deeper  meaning 
of  the  former  term  is  apparently  not  specifically 
Hebrew,  but  more  widely  Semitic  (it  occurs  also  in 
Assyrian;  see  the  Dictionaries  of  Delitzsch  and 
Muss-Amolt  »ub  «oe.,  and  especially  Haupt  in 
Beitrdge  zur  Aisyriologie,  L  14,  15),  and  it  can 
create  no  surprise,  therefore,  when  it  meets  us 
in  such  passages  as  Gn  18"  (cf.  Ps  37"  and  also 
1*  31' ;  cf.  Baethgen  and  Delitzsch  iriloe.),  Hos  13* 
(cf.  Wtlnsche  in  loe.)  in  something  of  the  sense 
expressed  \>j  the  scholastic  phrase,  nosse  cum 
anectu  et  effeetu ;  while  in  the  great  declaration 
oi  Am  3*  (cf.  Baur  and  Gunning  in  loc.),  'Yon 
only  have  I  known  away  from  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,'  what  is  thrown  prominently  forward 
is  clearly  the  elective  love  which  has  singled  Israel 
out  for  special  care.  More  commonly,  however, 
it  is  na  that  is  employed  to  express  Goa's  sovereign 
election  of  Israel :  the  classical  passage  is,  of 
course,  Dt  7*''  (see  Driver  in  loc,  as  also,  of  the 
love  underlying  the  '  choice,'  at  4"  7'),  where  it  is 
carefully  explained  that  it  is  in  contrast  with  the 
treatment  accorded  to  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
earth  that  Israel  has  been  honoured  with  the 
Divine  choice,  and  that  the  choice  rests  solely  on 
the  unmerited  love  of  Crod,  and  finds  no  foundation 
in  Israel  itself.  These  declarations  are  elsewhere 
constantly  enforced  (e.g.  W  14'),  with  the 
efiect  of  throwing  the  strongest  possible  empliasis 
on  the  complete  sovereignty  of  God's  choice  of  His 
people,  who  owe  their  '  separation '  unto  Jehovah 
(Lv  20^ »  IKS")  wholly  to  the  wonderful  love 
of  Giod,  in  which  He  has  from  the  beginning  taken 
knowledge  of  and  chosen  them. 

It  U  useless  to  seek  to  escape  the  protonnd  meaning  at  this 
tundunental  OT  teaching  by  recalling  the  undeveloped  Stat* 
ol  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  Isniel,  and  the  national 
scope  of  its  election,— as  if  the  sovereign  diolce  witich  is  so 
insuted  on  could  thus  be  confined  to  the  choice  of  a  people 
as  a  whole  to  certain  purely  earthly  blessings,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  individuals 
oonoemed.  We  are  here  treading  very  close  to  the  abyss 
of  confusing  progress  in  the  delivery  of  doctrine  with  the 
reality  of  God^  saving  activities.  The  cardinal  question,  after 
ail,  does  not  concern  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  OT  saints  of  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  that  belongs 
to  liie  people  of  God  ;  nor  yet  the  relation  borne  by  the 
election  within  the  election,  by  the  real  Israel  fonning  the 
heart  of  the  Israel  after  the  flesh,  to  the  external  Israel :  it 
concerns  the  existence  of  a  real  kingdom  of  God  in  the  OT 
dispensation,  and  the  methods  by  which  God  introduced  man 
into  it.  It  is  true  enough  that  u<e  theocracy  was  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  that  a  prominent  place  was  given  to  the  promisee 
of  the  life  that  now  is  in  the  blessings  assured  to  Israel ;  and  it 
is -in  this  engrossment  with  earthly  liappiness  and  the  close 
connexion  of  the  friendship  of  God  with  the  enjoyment  ol 
worldly  goods  that  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  OT  doctrine 
of  salvation  is  especially  apparent.  But  it  should  not  lie  for- 
gotten that  the  promise  of  earthly  gain  to  the  people  of  God 
b  not  entirely  alien  to  the  NT  idea  of  salvation  (Ut  6",  1  T1 
4S),  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  true  that  in  the  OT  teaching, 
in  any  of  its  stages,  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  were  8umm«l 
up  in  worldly  Dappiness.    The  oorenant  blesdnc  Is  nther 
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daoUnd  to  be  lift,  includre  ot  all  that  that  oomprebenalre 
word  is  flttad  to  aamej  (Dt  SO" :  of.  «i  Si,  Pr  12*i  gw) ;  and 
it  found  ita  beat  azpnaaion  in  the  lileh  conoeption  of  'the 
laToar  of  God'  (Lt  £3U,  Pi  ISX-'  83<);  while  it  coooemed 
Haelf  with  earthly  pro^rity  only  aa  and  ao  tar  as  that  is 
a  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour.  It  is  no  false  testimony  to 
the  or  nints  when  they  are  described  as  looking  tor  the 
a,ij  that  haa  the  foundations  and  as  enduring  as  seeing  the 
Invi^ble  One :  it  their  hearts  were  not  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  eternal  future,  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Eternal  Lonl,  whiob  certainly  is  some- 
thing even  better;  and  the  representation  that  they  found 
their  (apreme  blessedness  in  outward  things  runs  so  grossly 
athwart  their  own  testimony  that  it  fairly  deserves  Calvin  s 
terrible  invective,  that  thus  the  Israelltish  people  are  thought 
ot  not  otherwise  than  as  a  'sort  of  herd  ot  swine  which  (so, 
loiaooth,  it  Is  pretended)  the  I^rd  was  fattening  in  the  pen 
ot  this  world'  (/ns(.  ii.  x.  1).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
latael  as  a  nation  constituted  the  chosen  people  ot  Ood  (1  Oh 
MU,  Ps  aO<  106<-  U  kjkH),  yet  we  must  not  lose  from  sight  the  fact 
that  the  nation  aa  such  was  rather  the  symbolical  than  the  real 
people  ot  Ood,  and  was  His  people  at  all,  indeed,  only  so  far 
as  it  was,  ideally  or  actually,  identified  with  the  inner  body  ot 
the  really  '  chosen '—that  people  whom  Jehovah  formed  for 
Himself  that  they  might  set  forth  His  praise  (Is  4!ta>6S<<- 
and  who  constituted  toe  real  people  ot  Hid  choice,  the  *  remnant 
ol  Jacob'  (Is  e",  Am  g»lO,  :  cf.  1  K  1918,  Is  8i«.  in.  Nor 

in  we  left  in  doobt  aa  to  how  this  inner  core  of  actual  people 
o(  Ood  was  constituted;  we  see  the  process  In  the  call  ot 
Abraham,  and  the  discrimination  between  Isaac  and  IstunaeL 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  it  ia  no  false  testimony  that 
It  was  ever  a  '  remnant  aeconUng  to  the  election  ol  grace ' 
that  Ood  pteaerved  to  Htanaelf  as  uie  salt  ot  Bis  people  laraeL 
In  ereiy  aqiaot  ot  it  aUke,  it  la  the  aovereignty  of  tiie  Divine 
dxiioe  that  Is  emphasinn,— whether  the  reference  be  to  the 
eegngation  ot  Israel  as  a  nation  to  enjoy  the  earthly  favour  ot 
Ood  as  a  symbol  ot  the  true  entrance  mto  reat,  or  the  choice 
of  a  lennant  out  ot  Israel  to  enter  Into  that  real  communion 
with  Him  which  was  the  Joy  of  His  saints,— ot  Enoch  who 
walked  with  Ood  (On  Si*},  ot  Abraham  who  found  in  Him  his 
exceeding  great  reward  (On  161X  or  ot  David  who  saw  no  good 
beyond  Him,  and  sought  in  Him  alone  his  inheritance  and 
his  cup.  LAter  times  may  have  enjoyed  fuller  knowledge  of 
what  the  grace  of  Ood  had  in  store  for  Bis  saints — whether 
In  this  world  or  that  which  Is  to  come ;  later  times  may  have 
poaseased  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between 
the  children  ot  the  flesh  and  the  children  of  the  promise :  but 
no  later  teaching  haa  a  stronger  emphasis  tor  the  central  fact 
that  It  Is  ot  the  tree  grace  of  God  alone  that  any  enter  In  any 
d^TM  into  the  participation  of  His  favour.  The  kingdom  ot 
God,  according  to  the  OT,  In  every  drcle  of  its  meaning,  is 
above  and  before  all  else  a  itaiM  oot  out  ol  tiw  monntala 
•  without  hands '  (Dn  SH  M. «). 

5iL  Predestination  ahono  the  Jews.— The 
Nofonnd  religions  conception  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  works  of  His  hands  that  pervades  the 
whole  OT  was  too  deeply  engraved  on  the  Jewish 
eonacioiuness  to  be  easily  erased,  even  after 
growing  legalism  bad  measnrably  corroded  the 
religion  of  the  people.  As,  however,  the  idea  of 
law  more  and  more  absorbed  the  whole  sphere 
of  religions  thought,  and  piety  came  to  be  con- 
ceived more  and  more  as  ri^nt  conduct  before 
God  instead  of  living  commnnion  with  God,  men 
grew  naturally  to  think  of  God  more  and  more 
•8  abstract  nnapproachableness,  and  to  think  of 
themselveB  more  and  more  as  their  own  saviours. 
The  poet-canonical  Jewish  writings,  while  retain- 
ing fervent  expressions  of  dependence  on  God  as 
the  Lord  of  all,  by  whose  wise  counsel  all  things 
exist  and  work  out  their  ends,  and  over  against 
whom  the  whole  world,  with  every  creature  in  it, 
is  but  the  instrument  of  His  wUl  of  good  to  Israel, 
nevertheless  threw  an  entirely  new  emphasiB  on 
the  autocracy  of  the  human  will.  This  em- 
phasis increases  until  in  the  later  Judaism  the 
extremity  of  heathen  self-snflBcienoy  is  reproduced, 
•nd  the  whole  sphere  of  the  moral  life  is  expressly 
reserved  from  Divine  determination.  Meanwhile 
also  heathen  terminology  was  intruding  into  Jewish 
speech.  The  Platonic  xpiKoux,  ■wpwotai,  for  example, 
coming  in  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the 
8toa,  18  found  not  onlv  in  Philo  (repi  rpofofat),  but 
also  in  the  Apocryphal  books  (Wis  &  14'  17',  3  Mac 
4"  e**,  4  Mao  9«  IS"  17*";  cf.  also  Dn  6"- "  LXX) ; 
the  perhaps  even  more  precise  as  well  as  earlier 
i^opar  occurs  in  Josenhus  {BJ  ll.  viiL  14),  and 
indeed  also  in  the  LXX,  though  here  doubtless  in 
a  weakened  sense  (2  Mac  12'^  15',  cf.  3  Mao  2",  as 


also  Job  34M  28**  22»,  of.  21>* ;  also  Zee  g>) ;  while 
even  the  fatalistic  tma  eiiutfinhni  is  employed  by 
Josepbus  (BJ  n.  viii.  14 ;  AtU.  xni.  v.  9,  XVIU. 
i.  3)  to  describe  Jewish  views  of  predestination. 
With  the  terms  there  came  in,  doubtless,  more 
or  less  of  the  conceptions  connoted  by  them. 

Whatever  may  nave  been  tlie  influences  under 
which  it  was  wrought,  however,  the  tendency 
of  post-canonical  Judaism  was  towards  setting 
aside  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  predestination  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
sphere,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  autocracy 
of  the  human  will,  the  ni*th,  as  it  was  significantly 
called  by  the  Babbis  (Bereihith  Bdbba,  c.  22).  This 
disintegrating  process  is  little  apparent  perhaps 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
almightiness  of  God  comes  to  very  strong  expres- 
sion (11^  I2'-").  Or  even  in  Philo,  whose  pre- 
destinarianism  (de  Jjeqg.  Allegor.  i.  16,  iiL  24,  27, 
28)  closely  follows,  wnile  his  assertion  of  human 
freedom  (Qvod  Dew  ait  immtU,  10)  does  not  pass 
beyond  that  of  the  Bible :  man  is  separated  from 
the  animals  and  assimilated  to  God  by  the  gift  of 
'the  power  of  voluntary  motion'  and  suitable 
emancipation  from  neoessitv,  and  is  accordingly 
properly  praised  or  blamea  for  his  intentional 
acts ;  but  it  is  of  the  grace  of  God  only  that  any- 
thing exists,  and  the  creature  is  not  ^ver  but 
receiver  in  all  things;  especially  does  it  belong 
to  God  alone  to  plant  and  build  up  virtues,  and 
it  is  impious  for  the  mind,  therefore,  to  say  'I 
plant ' ;  the  call  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  was 
of  pure  grace  without  any  merit,  and  God  exer- 
cises the  right  to  '  dispose  excellently,'  prior  to  all 
actual  deeds.  But  the  process  is  already  apparent 
in  so  early  a  book  as  Sirach.  The  book  at  large  is 
indeed  distinctly  predestinarian,  and  such  passages 
as  le*-*"  23"'  33"-"  SQ"-*^  echo  the  teachings  of  the 
canonical  books  on  this  subject.  But,  while  this 
is  its  general  character,  anuther  element  is  also 
present :  an  assertion  of  human  autocracy,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  without  parallel  in  the  canonical 
books,  is  introduced  at  IS"'^,  which  culminates 
in  the  precise  declaration  that '  man  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  hand  of  his  own  counsel '  to  choose 
for  himself  life  or  death.  The  same  phenomena 
meet  us  in  the  Pharisaic  Psalms  ot  Solomon 
(B.a  70-40).  Here  there  is  a  general  recognition 
of  God  as  the  great  and  mighty  King  (2**- *")  who 
has  appointed  the  course  of  nature  (IS"*)  and 
directs  the  development  of  history  (2^  9*  17'),  ruling 
over  the  whole  and  determining  the  lot  of  each 
(S*- "),  on  whom  alone,  therefore,  can  the  hope  of 
Israel  be  stayed  (7*  17*),  and  to  whom  alone  can 
the  individual  look  for  good.  But,  alongside  of 
this  expression  of  general  dependence  on  God, 
there  occurs  the  strongest  assertion  of  the  moral 
autocracy  of  the  human  will :  '  O  God,  our  works 
are  in  our  own  souls'  election  and  control,  to  do 
righteousness  or  iniquity  in  the  works  of  onr  hand ' 

m. 

It  is  quite  credible,  therefore,  when  Josepbus 
teUs  us  that  the  Jewish  parties  of  his  day  were 
divided,  as  on  other  matters,  so  on  the  question 
of  the  Divine  predestination — the  Essenes  affirm- 
ing that  fate  {tliMpiUmi,  Josepbus'  affected  Gree- 
cizug  expression  for  predestination)  is  the  mistress 
of  all,  and  nothing  occurs  to  men  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  its  destination ;  the  Sadducees 
taking  away  'fate'  altogether,  and  considering 
that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that  human  afl'airs 
are  not  directed  according  to  it,  but  all  actions 
are  in  our  own  power,  so  that  we  are  ourselves 
the  causes  of  what  is  good,  and  receive  what  is 
evil  from  our  own  folly ;  while  the  Pharisees, 
seeking  a  middle  ground,  said  that  some  actions, 
but  not  all,  are  the  work  of  '  fate,'  and  some  are 
in  our  own  power  as  to  whether  they  are  done  91 
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not  (Ant.  XTTT.  v.  9).  The  diatiibntion  of  the 
several  viewB  smone  the  parties  follows  the  general 
lines  of  what  mi^ht  have  heen  anticipate — ^the 
Essenio  system  being  pre-eminently  snpranatnral- 
istic,  and  the  Saddncean  rationalistic,  while  there 
was  retained  among  the  Pharisees  a  deep  leaven 
of  religions  earnestness  tempered,  bat  not  alto- 

g ether  destroyed  (except  in  the  extremest  circles), 
y  their  ingraineid  le^ism.  The  middle  gronnd, 
moreover,  which  Josephns  ascribes  to  the  Phari- 
sees in  their  attempt  to  distribute  the  control  of 
human  action  between  'fate'  and  'free  will,'  re- 
flects not  badly  the  state  of  opinion  presupposed 
in  the  documents  we  have  already  quoted.  In  bis 
remarks  elsewhere  {BJ  u.  viiL  14;  Ant.  xvm. 
i.  3)  he  appears  to  ascribe  to  the  Pharisees  some 
kind  of  a  doctrine  of  coneursut  also — a  Koant 
between  '  fate '  and  the  human  will  by  which  both 
co-operate  in  the  efiect;  but  his  lemgnage  is  ob- 
scure, and  is  coloured  doubtless  by  reminiscences 
of  Stoic  teaching,  with  which  philosophical  sect  he 
compares  the  Pharisees  as  he  compares  the  Essenes 
with  the  Epicnieans, 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  traditional  be- 
lief of  the  Pharisees,  in  proportion  as  the  legalistic 
spirit  which  constitnted  the  nerve  of  the  move- 
ment became  prominent,  the  sense  of  dependence 
on  God,  which  is  the  vital  breath  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  gave  way.  The  Jews  possessed 
the  or  Scriptures  in  which  the  Divine  lordship 
is  a  cardinal  doctrine,  and  the  trials  of  persecution 
cast  them  continually  back  upon  God ;  they  conld 
not,  therefore,  wholly  foivet  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  decree,  and  thronghont  their  whole 
history  we  meet  with  its  echoes  on  their  lips. 
The  laws  of  nature,  the  course  of  history,  the 
varying  fortunes  of  individuals,  are  ever  attributed 
to  the  Divine  predestination.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  ever  mora  and  more  sharply  disallowed  that 
man's  moral  actions  fell  under  the  same  predeter- 
mination. Sometimes  it  was  said  that  while  the 
decrees  of  God  were  sure,  they  applied  onlv  so 
long  as  man  remained  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  was  contemplated  when  they  were  formed ;  he 
could  escape  all  predetermined  evil  by  a  change  in 
his  moral  character.  Henoe  snch  saymgs  as,  '  The 
righteous  destroy  what  God  decrees'  {Tanehvma 
on  onan) ;  '  Repentance,  prayer,  and  charity  ward 
off  every  evil  decree'  (Roih-hathana).  In  any 
event,  tne  entire  domain  of  the  moral  life  was 
more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  decree;  and  Cicero's  famous  declaration, 
which  Hamack  says  might  be  inscribed  as  a 
motto  over  Pelagianism,  might  with  equal  right 
be  accepted  as  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  later 
Judaism:  'For  gold,  land,  and  all  the  blesrings 
of  life  we  have  to  return  thanks  to  God ;  but  no 
one  ever  returned  thanks  to  God  for  virtue'  (de 
Nat.  Deorum,  iiL  36).  We  read  that  the  Holy 
One  determines  prior  to  birth  all  that  every  one  is 
to  be — whether  male  or  female,  weak  or  strong, 
poor  or  rich,  wise  or  silly ;  but  one  thing  He  does 
not  determine — whether  he  is  to  be  righteous  or 
unrighteous;  according  to  Dt  30"  this  is  com- 
mitted to  one's  own  hemds.  Accordingly,  it  is 
oaid  that '  neither  evil  nor  good  comes  from  God ; 
both  are  the  results  of  our  deeds'  (Midrash  rab. 
on  nm,  and  Jalkut  there) ;  and  again,  '  All  is  in 
the  hands  of  God  except  the  fear  of  God '  (Megilla 
25a) ;  so  that  it  is  even  somewhat  cynically  said, 
'  Man  is  led  in  the  way  in  which  he  wishes  to  go ' 
(Maccoth  10) ;  '  If  yon  teach  Mm  right,  his  God 
will  make  him  know'  (Is  28" ;  Jems.  ChaZlah  i.  1). 
Thus  the  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  God  for  all 
goods,  and  especially  the  goods  of  the  soul,  which 
forms  the  very  core  of  the  religions  consciousness 
of  the  writon  of  the  Old  Testament,  gradually 
vanished  from  the  later  Judaism,  and  was  super- 


seded by  a  self-assertiveness  which  hung  all  good 
on  the  self-determination  of  the  human  spirit,  on 
which  the  purposes  of  God  waited,  or  to  which 
they  were  subservient. 

iv.  Pbbdbstination  nr  NT.— The  NT  teaching 
starts  from  the  plane  of  the  OT  revelation,  and 
in  ito  doctrines  of  God,  Providence,  Faith,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  repeats  or  develops  in  a  right  line 
the  tundamental  deliverances  of  the  OT,  while  in 
its  doctrines  of  the  Decree  and  of  Election  only 
such  advance  in  statement  is  made  as  the  progres- 
sive execution  of  the  plan  of  salvation  required. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Jems. — In  the  teaching  of 
onr  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  for 
example,  though  there  is  certamly  a  new  emphasis 
thrown  on  the  Fatherhood  of  (jkid,  this  is  by  no 
means  at  the  expense  of  His  infinite  majesty  and 
might,  but  provides  only  a  more  profound  revela- 
tion of  the  character  of 'the  great  King'  (Mt  5"), 
the  'Lord  of  heaven  and  earth'  (Mt  11*  Lk  10"), 
according  to  whose  good  pleasure  all  that  is  comes 
to  pass.  He  is  spoken  of,  therefore,  specifically  as 
the  '  heavenly  Father'  {Mt  6'*-  *•«  15"  18»  23», 
cf.  6»- "  6i- '  7"- »  10»»- »  12"  16"  18"- »,  Mk  ll* «, 
Lk  11")  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens  (Mt  5** 
23^),  while  the  earth  is  but  the  footstool  under 
His  feet.  There  is  no  limitation  icidmitted  to  the 
reach  of  His  power,  whether  on  the  score  of 
difficulty  in  the  task,  or  insignificance  in  the 
object :  the  category  of  the  impossible  has  no  ex- 
istence to  Him  '  with  whom  all  things  are  possible ' 
(Mt  9",  Mk  10",  Lk  18",  Mt  22»,  Mk  12«  U"), 
and  the  minutest  occurrences  are  as  directly  con- 
trolled by  Him  a«  the  greatest  (Mt  10»-«>,  Lk  12^). 
It  is  from  Him  that  the  sunshine  and  rain  come 
(Mt  S'*) ;  it  is  He  that  clothes  with  beauty  the 
flowen  of  the  field  (Mt  6"),  and  who  feeds  the 
birds  of  the  air  (Mt  6") ;  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground  without  Him,  and  the  very  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten  by  God  (Mt  10»,  Lk  W).  There  is,  of 
course,  no  denial,  nor  neglect,  of  the  mechanism 
of  natnre  implied  here;  there  is  only  clear  per- 
ception of  the  providence  of  God  guiding  natnre 
in  all  its  operations,  and  not  nature  only,  but  the 
life  of  the  free  spirit  as  well  (Mt  6*  8"  24"  T, 
Mk  11").  Much  less,  however,  is  the  care  of  God 
thought  of  as  mechanical  and  purposeless.  It  was 
not  simply  of  sparrows  that  our  Lord  was  thinking 
when  He  adverted  to  the  care  of  the  heavenly 
Father  for  them,  as  it  was  not  simply  for  oxen 
that  God  was  caring  when  He  forbade  them  to  be 
muzzled  as  they  trod  out  the  com  (1  Co  9°) ;  it 
was  that  they  who  are  of  more  value  than  sparrows 
might  learn  with  what  confidence  they  might  de- 
pend on  the  Father's  hand.  Thus  a  hierarchy  of 
providence  is  nncovered  for  us,  circle  rising  above 
circle, — first  the  wide  order  of  nature,  next  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  lastly  the  order  of  salva- 
tion or  of  the  kingdom  of  God, — a  preformation 
of  the  dogmatic  schema  of  providentia  generalis, 
specialis,  and  spedalissima.  All  these  work  to- 
gether for  the  one  end  of  advancing  the  whole 
world-fabric  to  ito  goal ;  for  the  care  of  the 
heavenly  Father  over  the  works  of  His  hand  is 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  world  that  He  has  made 
from  falling  into  pieces,  and  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve His  servants  from  oppression  by  the  evil  of 
this  world,  but  to  lead  the  whole  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it  onwards  to  the  end  which  He  has 
appointed  for  it, — to  that  iraXi77ei'f<ri'o  of  heaven 
and  earth  to  which,  under  His  guiding  hand,  the 
whole  creation  tends  (Mt  19»,  Lk  20="). 

In  this  divinely-led  movement  of  'this  world' 
towards  'the  world  that  is  to  come,'  in  which 
every  element  of  the  world's  life  has  part,  the 
central  place  is  naturally  taken  by  the  spiritna.' 
preparation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  develop 
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ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  reaches  its 
eonsommation  in  the  'regeneration.'  Tliis  King- 
dom, our  Lord  explains,  is  the  heritage  of  those 
blessed  ones  for  wnom  it  has  been  prepared  from 
the  foundations  of  the  world  (Mt  25**,  cf.  20"). 
It  is  built  up  on  earth  through  a  'call'  (Mt  9", 
Mk  2",  Lk  which,  however,  as  mere  invitation 
is  inoperative  (Mt  2^>^  Lk  14'*'"),  and  is  made 
effective  only  by  the  exertion  of  a  certain  '  con- 
straint' on  God's  part  (Lk  14"), — so  that  a  dis' 


tinction  emerges  between  the  merely  '  called '  and 
the  really  '  chosen '  (Mt  22").  The  author  of  this 
'choice'  is  God  (Mk  13*°),  who  has  chosen  His 
elect  (Lk  W,  Mt  24*"-»>.  Mk  13*>-«1  before  the 
world,  in  accordance  with  His  own  pleasure,  dis- 
tributing as  He  will  of  what  is  His  own  (Mt 
1014.  uj .  go  l\^g_^,  tijg  effect  of  the  call  la  already 
predetermined  (Mt  13),  all  providence  is  orderM 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  elect  (Mt  24"),  and  they 
are  guarded  from  falling  away  (Mt  24**),  and,  at 
the  last  day,  are  separated  to  tlieir  inheritance 
prepared  for  them  from  all  eternity  (Mt  25**). 
That,  in  all  this  process,  the  initiative  is  at  every 
point  taken  by  God,  and  no  question  can  be  enter- 
tained of  precedent  merit  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients  of  the  blessings,  results  not  less  from 
the  whole  underlying  conception  of  God  in  His 
relation  to  the  course  of  providence  than  from 
the  detaUs  of  the  teaching  itself.  Every  means 
is  utilized,  however,  to  enhance  the  sense  of  the 
free  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  bestowment  of  His 
Kingdom ;  it  is  '  the  lost '  whom  Jesus  comes  to 
seek  (Lk  19^),  and  'sinners'  whom  He  came  to 
call  (Mk  2");  His  truth  is  revealed  only  to 
'babes'  (Mt  11»,  Lk  10"),  and  He  gives  His 
teaching  a  special  form  just  that  it  may  be  veiled 
from  them  to  whom  it  is  not  directed  (Mk  4"), 
distributing  His  benefits,  independently  of  merit 
(Mt  20''"),  to  those  who  had  been  chosen  by  God 
therefor  (Mk  13»). 

In  the  discourses  recorded  by  St.  John  the  same 
essential  spirit  rules.  Although,  in  accordance 
with  the  deeper  theological  apprehension  of  their 
reporter,  the  more  metaphysical  elements  of  Jesus' 
doctrine  of  God  come  here  to  fuller  expression,  it 
is  nevertheless  fundamentally  the  same  doctrine  of 
God  that  is  displayed.  Despite  the  even  stronger 
emphasis  thrown  here  on  His  Fatherhood,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  obscuration  of  His  infinite  ex- 
altation :  Jesus  lifts  His  eyes  up  when  He  would 
seek  Him  (11^  17') ;  it  is  in  neaven  that  His 
house  is  to  be  found  (14*) ;  and  thence  proceeds 
all  that  comes  from  Him  (1"  3"  8"- «•  a  &•«•«»•  "o 
6*^) ;  SO  that  God  and  heaven  come  to  be  almost 
eauivalent  terms.  Nor  is  there  an^  obscuration 
01  His  ceaseless  activity  in  governing  the  world 
{Bf),  although  the  stress  is  naturally  thrown,  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  character  of  this  Gospel, 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  this  government. 
Bat  the  very  essence  of  the  message  of  the  Johan- 
nine  Jesus  is  that  the  will  {OiXijua)  of  the  Father 
(4»*  5»>  a"-*fc«7"  9",  cf.  3'  5"  21*^'^)  is  the 
principle  of  all  things  ;  and  more  especially,  of 
course,  of  the  introduction  of  eternal  life  into 
this  world  of  darkness  and  death.  The  conception 
of  the  world  as  lying  in  the  evil  one  and  therefore 
judged  already  (3"),  so  that  upon  those  who  are 
not  removed  nom  the  evil  of  the  world  the  wrath 
of  God  is  not  so  much  to  be  poured  out  as  simply 
abides  (3",  cf.  1  Jn  3"),  is  fundamental  to  this 
whole  presentation.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  having 
come  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world  (3"  8"*  9»  12",  cf.  4^,  and  all  that  He  does 
as  having  for  its  end  the  introduction  of  life  into 
the  world  (B**- ") ;  the  already  condemned  world 
needed  no  further  condemnation,  it  needed  saving. 
And  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  other  hand. 


that  He  represents  the  wicked  world  as  incapable 
of  coming  to  Him  that  it  might  have  life  (S"- 
14"  10"),  and  as  requiring  first  of  all  a  'drawing' 
from  the  Father  to  enable  it  to  come  {6**- ")  j  so 
that  only  those  hear  or  believe  on  Him  who  are  '  of 
God '  (S**,  cf .  15'»  17"),  who  are '  of  his  sheep '  ( 16=«). 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  emphasis  thrown 
on  the  universality  of  Christ's  mission  of  salvation ; 
He  has  been  sent  into  the  world  not  merely  to 
save  some  out  of  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world 
itself  (3'«  12*'  17",  cf.  1»,  1  Jn  4"  2').  But 
this  univeiKility  of  destination  and  effect  by  which 
it  is  '  the  world '  that  is  saved,  does  not  imply  the 
salvation  of  each  and  every  individual  in  the  world, 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developing  salva- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  saving  work  is  a  pro- 
cess (17^°) ;  and,  meanwhUe,  the  coming  of  the  Bon 
into  the  world  introduces  a  crisis,  a  sifting  by 
which  those  who,  because  they  are  '  of  God,  '  of 
his  sheep,'  are  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it  (15" 
17"),  are  separated  from  those  who  are  of  the 
world,  that  is,  of  their  father  the  devil  (8**),  who 
is  the  Prince  of  this  world  (12"  14*>  16").  Obvi- 
ously, the  difference  between  men  that  is  thus 
manifested  is  not  thought  of  as  inhering,  after  a 
dualistie  or  semi-Gnostic  fashion,  in  their  very 
natures  as  such,  or  as  instituted  by  their  own 
self-framed  or  accidentally  received  dispositions, 
much  less  by  their  own  conduct  in  the  world, 
which  is  rather  the  result  of  it, — but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  as  the  effect  of  an  act  of  God.  All 
goes  back  to  the  will  of  God,  to  accomplish  which, 
the  Son,  as  the  Sent  One,  has  come ;  and  therefore 
also  to  the  consentient  will  of  the  Son,  who  gives 
life,  accordingly,  to  whom  He  will  (5").  no 
one  can  come  to  Him  out  of  the  evil  world,  except 
it  be  given  him  of  the  Father  (6",  cf.  6**),  so  all 
that  the  Father  gives  Him  (e"-")  and  onlv  such 
{6"),  come  to  Him,  being  drawn  thereunto  by  the 
Father  (6«).  Thus  the  Son  has  '  his  own  in  the 
world'  (13"),  His  'chosen  ones'  (13"  15'«-'»),  whom 
by  His  choice  He  has  taken  out  of  the  world  (15" 
n**  ■•) ;  and  for  tliese  only  is  His  high-priestly 
intercession  offered  (17*),  as  to  them  only  is  etemiu 
life  communicated  (10"  17",  also  3"  »«  5«  e*"- "  8"). 
Thus,  what  the  dogmatists  call  gratia  jmewnient 
is  very  strikingly  taught;  and  especial  point  is 
given  to  this  teaching  in  the  great  declarations  as 
to  the  new  birth  recorded  in  Jn  3,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  recreating  Spirit  comes,  like  the 
wind,  without  observation,  and  as  He  lists  (3*), 
the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  Father  '  draws' 
men  being  thus  uncovered  for  us.  Of  course  this 
drawing  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  proceeding  in 
a  manner  out  of  accord  with  man's  nature  as  a 
psychic  being;  it  naturally  comes  to  its  mani- 
festation in  an  act  of  voluntary  choice  on  man's 
own  part,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  '  psychological ' 
and  not  'physical';  accordingly,  though  it  be  God 
that '  draws,'  it  is  man  that '  comes '  (3"  fl**-  *>  14»). 
There  is  no  occasion  for  stumbling  therefore  in 
the  ascription  of  'will'  and  ' resjionsibjlity '  to 
man,  or  for  puzzling  over  the  designation  of  '  faith,' 
in  which  the  '  commg '  takes  effect,  as  a  '  work '  of 
man's  (6^).  Man  is,  of  course,  conceived  as  acting 
humanly,  aftor  the  fashion  of  an  intelligent  and 
voluntary  agent ;  but  behind  all  his  action  there 
is  ever  postulated  the  all-determining  hand  of  God, 
to  whose  sovereign  operation  even  the  blindness 
of  the  unbelieving  is  attributed  by  the  evangelist 
(12'"')i  while  the  receptivity  to  the  light  of  those 
who  believe  is  repeatedly  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  ascribed  by  Jesus  Himself  to  God  alone. 
Although  with  little  use  of  the  terminology  in 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  to  sea 
the  doctrines  of  the  decree  and  of  election  ex 
pressed,  the  substance  of  these  doctrines  is  her^ 
set  out  in  the  most  impressive  way. 
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From  the  two  lets  ot  data  provided  b;  Uie  Sjmoptlita  and 
8t  John,  it  ii  possible  to  attain  quite  a  clear  insight  into 
the  conception  of  predestination  as  it  lay  in  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing.  It  is  quit*  certain,  for  exampie,  tlut  there  is  no  place  in 
this  teaching  for  a  '  predestination '  that  is  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  foreseen  performances  of  the  creature ;  and  as  little 
for  a  *deoree'  which  may  be  frustrated  by  creaturely  action, 
or  an  'election*  which  is  ^ven  effect  only  by  the  creaturely 
choice;  to  our  Lord  the  Father  is  the  omnipotent  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  acconUng  to  whose  pleasure  all  thinirs  are 
ordered,  and  who  gives  the  Kingdom  to  whom  He  wul  (Lk 
123a_  Mk  iiae,  Lk  lo^i).   Certainly  it  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  that  tlie  Father's  good  pleasure  ia  a  good 
pleasure,  ethically  right,  and  the  issue  of  infinite  love;  the 
very  name  of  Father  as  the  name  of  God  by  preference  on 
His  lipe  is  full  of  this  conception ;  but  the  very  nerve  of  this 
teaching  is,  that  the  Father's  will  is  all-embracing  and  omnip- 
otent.  It  is  only  therefore  that  His  children  need  be  careful 
tor  nothing,  that  the  little  flock  need  not  fear,  that  His  elect 
may  be  assured  that  none  of  them  shall  be  lost,  but  all  that 
the  Father  has  given  Him  shall  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day. 
And  if  thus  the  elective  purpoee  of  the  Father  cannot  fail  of 
its  end,  neither  is  it  possible  to  find  this  end  in  anything  less 
than  '  salvation '  in  the  highest  sense,  than  entrance  into  that 
eternal  life  to  communicate  which  to  dying  men  our  Lord 
came  into  the  world.  There  are  elections  to  other  ends,  to  be 
sure,  spoken  of :  notably  there  is  the  election  of  the  apostles  to 
their  office  (Lk  6U,  Jn  «!<>) ;  and  Christ  Himself  is  conceived 
as  especially  Qod'f  elect  one,  because  no  one  has  the  service  to 
render  which  He  has  (Lk  V  23»).   But  the  elect,  by  way  of 
eminence ;  '  the  elect  whom  Qod  elected,'  for  whose  sake  He 
governs  all  history  (Mk  13*>);  the  elect  ot  whom  it  was  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  the  Son,  that  of  all  that  He  gave  Him 
He  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day 
(Jn  63&) ;  the  elect  whom  the  Bon  ot  Han  shall  at  the  last  day 
gather  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of  heaven  (Mk  1327) ;  it  would  be  in- 
adequate to  suppose  that  these  are  elected  merely  to  opportuni- 
ties or  the  means  of  grace,  on  their  free  cultivation  ot  which 
shall  depend  their  undecided  destiny ;  or  merely  to  the  ser\'ioe 
of  their  fellow-men,  as  agents  in  God's  beneficent  plan  for  the 
salvation  ot  the  race.   Of  course  this  election  is  (o  privilege* 
and  means  of  grace :  and  without  these  the  great  end  ot  the 
election  would  not  be  attained :  tor  the  *  election  *  is  given 
effect  only  by  the  'call,'  and  manifests  itself  only  in  faith  and 
the  holy  life.   Equally  of  course  the  elect  are  *  the  salt  ot  the 
earth '  and  *  the  light  ot  the  world,*  the  few  through  whom  the 
many  are  blessed ;  the  eternal  life  to  which  they  are  elected 
does  not  consist  in  or  with  the  silence  and  coldness  ot  death, 
but  only  in  and  with  the  intensest  activities  of  the  conquering 
people  ot  God.   But  the  prime  end  of  their  election  does  not 
lie  in  these  things,  and  to  place  exclusive  stress  upon  them  ia 
certainly  to  gather  in  the  mint  and  anise  and  ouminin  of  the 
dootrlne.  That  to  which  God's  elect  are  elected  is,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  all  that  Is  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood,  in  the  idea  of  eternal  lite,  in  the  idea  ot 
fellowshi|>  with  Christ,  in  the  idea  of  participation  in  the 
glory  which  the  Father  has  given  His  Son.    Their  choice, 
and  the  whole  development  of  their  history,  according  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  is  the  loving  work  of  the  Father :  and  in  His 
keepUig  also  is  the  consummation  of  their  bliss.  Their  segrega- 
tion, ofcimrse,  leaves  others  not  elected,  to  whom  none  of  their 
privileges  are  granted ;  from  whom  none  ot  their  services  are 
expected ;  with  whom  their  glorious  destiny  is  not  shared. 
This,  too,  is  of  God.  But  this  side  of  the  matter,  in  aoooidanoe 
with  Jesus'  mission  in  the  world  as  Saviour  rather  than  aa 
Judge,  is  less  dwelt  upon.   In  the  case  ot  neither  class,  tliat 
ol  the  eleot  aa  little  as  that  of  those  tliat  are  without,  are  the 
purposes  of  Ood  wrought  out  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
activities  of  the  subjects ;  but  in  neither  case  is  tlie  decisive 
factor  supplied  by  these,  but  is  discoverable  solely  in  the  will  ot 
God  and  the  consonant  will  of  the  Bon.  The '  even  so,  Father ; 
ior  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight'  (lit       Lk  I02>),  is  to  our 
Lord,  at  least,  an  all-snfflcient  fiieodicy  in  the  face  ot  all  Ood't 
divene  dealings  with  men. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  the  Diteiplu.—Tbe  disciples 
of  Jesus  continue  His  teacliing  in  all  its  elements. 
We  are  conscious,  for  example,  of  entering  no  new 
atmosphere  when  we  pass  to  the  Epistle  of  Jama. 
St.  James,  too,  finds  his  starting-point  in  a  profound 
apprehension  of  the  exaltation  and  perfection  of 
GckI, — defining  God's  nature,  indeed,  with  a  phrase 
that  merely  repeats  in  other  words  the  penetrating 
declaration  that  'God  is  light'  (1  Jn  1'),  which, 
reflecting  our  Lord's  teaching,  sounds  the  keynote 
of  the  beloved  disciple's  thought  of  God  (Ja  1"),— 
and  particularly  in  a  keen  sense  of  dependence  on 
God  (4"  5'),  to  which  it  was  an  axiom  that  every 
good  thing  is  a  gift  from  Him  (1").  Accordingly, 
salvation,  the  pre-eminent  good,  comes  purely  as 
His  gift,  and  can  be  ascribed  only  to  His  will  (I") ; 
and  its  exclusively  Divine  origin  is  indicated  by 
the  choice  that  is  made  of  those  who  receive  it — 
not  the  rich  and  prosperous,  who  have  somewhat 


perhaps  which  might  command  consideration,  but 
the  poor  and  miserable  (2>).  So  little  does  thi« 
Divine  choice  rest  on  even  faith,  that  it  is  rather 
in  order  to  faith  (2*),  and  introduces  its  recipients 
into  the  Kingdom  as  firstfruits  of  a  great  harvest 
to  be  reaped  oy  God  in  the  world  (1"). 

Similarly,  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  whole  stress  in 
the  matter  of  salvation  is  laid  on  the  grace  of  God 
(11"  13«  U»-»  15«  18");  and  to  it,  in  the  most 
pointed  way,  the  inception  of  faith  itself  is  aiisigned 
(IS-").  It  is  only  slightly  varied  languajje  when 
the  increase  in  the  Church  is  ascribed  to  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  (11"),  or  the  direct  act  of  God  (14" 
18'").  The  explicit  declaration  of  2*'  presents, 
therefore,  nothing  peculiar,  and  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  philosophy  of  the  redemptive  history 
expressed  in  13",  that  only  those  'ordained  to 
eternal  life '  believed — the  believing  that  comes  by 
the  grace  of  God  (18"),  to  whom  it  oelongs  to  open 
the  Tieart  to  give  heed  to  the  gospel  ( 16"),  being 
thus  referred  to  the  counsel  of  eternity,  of  which 
the  events  of  time  are  only  the  outworking. 

Tlie  general  philosophy  of  history  thus  suggested 
is  implicit  in  the  very  idea  of  a  promissory  system, 
and  in  the  recognition  of  a  predictive  element  in 
rophecy,  and  is  written  large  on  the  pages  of  the 
istorical  books  of  the  NT.  It  is  given  expression 
in  every  declaration  that  this  or  that  event  came 
to  pass  'that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophets,' — a  form  of  statement  in  which 
our  Lord  had.Himself  betrayed  His  teleological  view 
of  history,  not  only  as  respects  details  (Jn  15"  17"), 
but  with  the  widest  reference  (Lk  21*"),  and  which 
was  taken  up  cordially  by  His  followers,  particu- 
larly by  Matthew  (1«  2'»-  »  4»  8"  12"  13>»  21*  26=«, 
Jn  12»*  18»  19"- »•*').  Alongside  of  this  phrase 
occurs  the  equally  signiiicant  'Set  of  the  Divine 
decree,'  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called,  by 
which  is  suggested  the  necessity  whicn  rules  over 
historical  sequences.  It  is  used  with  a  view  now  to 
Jesus'  own  plan  of  redemption  (by  Jesus  Himself, 
Mt  8",  Lk  2"  9'^  IS"  17»  Jn  3"  10"  12« ; 
by  the  evangelist,  Mt  16'"),  now  to  the  underlying 
plan  of  God  (by  Jesus,  Mt  24«,  Mk  13'- Lk  21"; 
by  the  writer,  Mt  17",  Mk  9",  Ac  3f  9"f),  anon  to 
the  prophetic  declaration  as  an  indication  of  the 
underlying  plan  (by  Jesus,  Mt  26",  Lk  22"  24'"- « ; 
by  the  writer,  Jn  20»,  Ac  I"  17*).  This  appeal,  in 
either  form,  served  an  importaiit  apologetic  pur- 
pose in  the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel ;  but 
its  fundamental  significance  is  rooted,  of  course,  in 
the  conception  of  a  Divine  ordering  of  the  whola 
course  of  nistory  to  the  veriest  detail. 

Such  a  teleofogical  conception  of  the  history  of 
the  Kingdom  is  manifested  strikingly  in  the  speech 
of  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7),  in  which  the  developing 
plan  of  God  is  rapidly  sketched.  But  it  is  in  such 
declarations  as  those  of  St.  Peter  recorded  in  Ac 
2"  4"  that  the  wider  philosophy  of  history  comes 
to  its  clearest  expression.  In  them  evwything 
that  had  befallen  Jesus  is  represented  as  merely 
the  emerging  into  fact  of  what  had  stood  before- 
hand prepared  for  in  '  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,'  so  that  nothing  had  been 
accomplished,  by  whatever  agents,  except  what 
'his  hand  and  nis  counsel  had  foreordained  to 
come  to  pass.'  It  would  not  be  easy  to  frame 
language  which  should  more  explioitly  proclaim 
the  conception  of  an  all  -  determining  decree  of 
God  goveniing  the  entire  sequence  of  events  in 
time.  Elsewhere  in  the  Petrine  discourses  of  Acts 
the  speech  is  coloured  by  the  same  ideas :  we 
note  in  the  immediate  context  of  these  culmin- 
ating passages  the  high  terms  in  which  the  exalta- 
tion of  God  is  expressed  (i""*),  the  sharpness  with 
which  Uis  sovereignty  in  the  '  call '  (r/MxricaX^oiuu) 
is  declared  {V*),  and  elsewhere  tlie  repeated  emerg- 
ence of  the  idea  of  the  necessary  correspondeno« 
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of  the  events  of  time  with  the  predictions  of 
Scripture  {!'•  2**  3").  The  same  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination meets  us  in  the  paxes  of  St.  Peter's 
EvistUt.  He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  the  memhers 
ot  the  Christian  commonity  as  Giod's  elect  (1 1'  2* 
6*^,  II 1**),  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  hahit 
of  assuming  the  reality  implied  in  tne  manifesta- 
tion ;  but  this  is  so  far  nom  importing  that  election 
hangs  on  the  act  of  man  that  St.  Peter  refers  it 
directly  to  the  elective  foreknowledge  of  God  (I  1*), 
and  seeks  its  confirmation  in  sanctification  (II 1'*), 
— even  as  the  stumbling  of  the  disobedient,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  present^  as  a  confirmation  of  their 
appointment  to  disbelief  (I  2^).  The  pregnant  use 
of  the  terms  'foreknow'  {TpoywiivKu)  and  'fore- 
knowledge' {Tpiyrtxnt)  by  St.  Peter  brought  to  onr 
attention  in  these  passages  (Ac  2",  1  P  1^  where 
they  certainly  convey  the  sense  of  a  loving,  dis- 
tinguishing regsurd  which  assimilates  them  to  the 
idea  of  election,  is  worthy  of  note  as  another  of 
the  traits  common  to  him  and  St.  Paul  (So  8^  11', 
only  in  NT).  The  usage  might  be  explained,  in- 
deed, as  the  development  of  a  purely  Greek  sense 
of  the  words,  but  it  is  much  more  probably  rooted 
in  a  Semitic  usage,  which,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  not 
without  example  in  OT.  A  simple  comparison  of 
the  passages  will  exhibit  the  impossibility  of  read- 
ing the  terms  of  mere  prevision  (of.  Cremer  «uA 
voe.,  and  especially  the  full  discussion  in  K. 
MUller's  Die  uottlicne  Zwvorersehunff  vnd  Ertoah- 
lung,  etc  pp.  38  f.,  81  f.;  also  Giennrich,  SK,  1808, 
3S2-395 ;  Pfleiderer,  UrehrisUnthum,  289,  Paviin- 
iimus,  288 ;  and  Lorenz,  Lehrtyttem,  etc.  94). 

The  teaching^  of  St.  John  in  Gospel  ami  Epistle 
is  not  distinguwable  from  that  whiuh  he  reports 
from  his  Master's  lips,  and  need  aat  here  be  re- 
verted to  afresh.  The  same  fundamental  view- 
points meet  us  also  in  the  Apocalypse.  The 
eic}>a«3is  there  placed  on  the  omnipotence  of  God 
lises  indeed  to  a  climax.  There  only  in  NT  (except 
2  Co  6"),  for  example,  is  the  epithet  ■mTmcpdrup 
ascribed  to  Him  (1»  4»  11"  15*  18'- "  19^  "  21»  cf. 
IS*  0**) ;  and  the  whole  purport  of  the  book  is  the 
portrayal  of  the  Divine  guidance  of  history,  and 
the  very  essence  of  its  message  that,  despite  all 
surface  appearances,  it  is  the  liand  of  God  that 
really  dirMts  all  occurrences,  and  all  things  are 
hastening  to  the  end  of  His  determining.  Salva- 
tion is  ascribed  unvaryingly  to  the  grace  of  God,  and 
declared  to  be  His  work  (12>°19>).  The  elect  people 
of  God  are  His  by  the  Divine  choice  alone :  their 
names  are  from  the  fonndation  of  the  world  written 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  (13»  17*  aO»-»  21"), 
which  is  certainly  a  symbol  of  Divine  appointment 
to  eternal  life  revealed  in  and  realized  through 
Christ ;  nor  shall  they  ever  be  blotted  out  of  it  (3'). 
It  ia  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  destination  here 
assarted  is  to  a  complete  salvation  (19*),  that  it  is 
individual,  and  that  it  is  bat  a  single  instance  of 
the  completeness  of  the  Divine  government  to 
which  the  world  is  subject  by  the  Lord  of  lords 
and  King  of  Idn^  the  Ruler  of  the  earth  and 
King  of  the  nations,  whose  control  of  all  the 
occurrences  of  time  in  accordance  with  His  holy 
porposes  it  is  the  supreme  object  of  this  book  to 
portray. 

Perhaps  less  is  directly  said  about  the  purpose 
of  God  m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  NT  of  equal  length.  The  technical 
phraseology  of  the  subject  is  conspicuously  absent. 
Nevertheless,  the  conception  of  the  Divine  counsel 
and  will  underlying  all  that  comes  to  pass  (2"), 
and  especially  the  entire  coarse  of  the  purchase 
(6^',  cf.  10»-"  2^)  and  application  (ll*-*  9")  of 
salvation,  is  fondamental  to  the  whole  thoucht  of 
the  £pistlej  and  echoes  of  the  modes  in  which  this 
conception  is  elsewhere  expressed  meet  us  on  every 
hand.     Thus  we  read  of  God's  eternal  counsel 


(jSouH  6")  and  of  His  precedent  will  (eiXtiiM,  lO"")  a« 
underlying  His  redemptive  acts ;  of  the  enrolment 
of  the  names  of  His  children  in  heaven  (12'') ;  ol 
the  origin  in  the  energy  of  God  of  all  that  is  good 
in  us  (13");  and,  above  all,  of  a  'heavenly  call' 
as  the  source  of  the  whole  renewed  life  of  the 
Christian  (3'.  cf.  9"). 

When  our  Lord  spoke  of  'callinir'  («aa.ia<,  Ht  9i>,  Uk  V^,  Lk 
e»,  and,  porabolioally ,  Mt  222^  i  6-^,  Lk  14»-  «■  W-  H-  n  16. 17.  M  ; 
xXirrK,  Mt  22^4  [20^^])  the  term  was  used  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  'invitation.'  and  refers  therefore  to  a  much  broader  circle 
than  the  'elect'  (Mt  2214);  and  this  fundamental  sense  of 
'  bidding '  may  continue  to  oUne  to  the  term  in  the  bands  of  the 
evangel&ta  (Mt  421,  MU  I*  cf .  Lk  14',  Jn  2S),  while  the  depth 
of  meaning  which  might  be  attached  to  it,  even  in  such  a 
connotation,  may  be  revealed  by  such  a  passage  as  Rev 

*  Blessed  are  the}*  which  are  bidden  to  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb.'  On  the  lips  of  the  apostolic  writers,  however,  the 
term  in  its  application  to  the  call  of  Qod  to  salvation  took 
on  deeper  meanings,  doubtless  out  of  consi'Ieration  of  the 
author  of  the  call,  who  has  but  to  speak  and  it  is  done  (cf.  Bo 
417).  It  oocun  in  these  writere,  when  it  occurs  at  all,  as  the 
n-nonym  no  longer  of  'invitation,'  but  rather  of  'election* 
itself ;  or,  more  precisely,  as  expressive  ot  the  temporal  act  of 
the  Divine  efficiency  by  wlilch  effect  it  given  to  the  electing 
decree.  In  this  profounder  sense  it  is  practically  confined  to 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter  and  the  %istle  to  the 
Hebrews,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Jude  1,  Rev  where 
the  children  of  Qod  are  designated  the  'called,'  just  as  they  are 
(In  various  collocations  of  the  term  with  the  idea  of  election) 
in  Bel*-?,  1  Co  !>,  Bo  S»,  1  Co  IM  (cf.  Bo  li,  1  Go  li).  Kabt«, 
as  used  in  these  passages,  does  not  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  in  Si  ivAiirir  occurs  in  a  sense  indistinguishable 
from  that  which  it  bear*  in  St.  Paul  (Ro  lias,  1  Co  1*,  Eph  lU 
41. 4,  Ph  8",  2  Th  1",  S  Ti  1»)  and  St.  Peter  (2  P  l") ;  and  in  9« 
(of.  special  applications  of  the  same  general  idea,  &■  W),  xtO>li 
bears  the  same  deep  sense  expressed  by  it  in  St.  Paul  (Ro  8^  so 
W*,  1  Co  1»  7iH7.i8.ia.ao.ai.iis.2i.4i,  Oal  l«-i»  58.13,  Eph 
41*  Col  8",  ITh»»4'6«4,  eTh2i4,  2T11K)  and  in  St.  Peter 
a  lU  20'  u  39  610  n  1*,  cf.  WMTMMiJt,,  AO  Z»,  and  in  the 
language  of  St.  Luke,  Ac  18^  I8IO).   The  contrast  into  which  the 

*  called '  (81)  are  brought  in  this  Epistle  nith  the  '  evangelized ' 
(4*-  repeating  in  other  terms  the  contrast  which  our  Saviour 
institutes  between  the  'elect'  and  'called'  (Mt22>4),  exhibits 
the  height  of  the  meaning  to  which  the  idea  of  the  '  call '  has 
climbed.  It  no  longer  denotes  the  mere  invitation, — that  notion 
is  now  given  in  *  evangelize,' — but  the  actual  ushering  into 
salvation  ot  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  who  are  made  partaken 
ot  the  heavenly  calliog,  and  are  otUed  to  the  everlasting  in- 
heritance Just  becaose  they  have  been  destined  thereunto  by 
Ood  (114),  and  are  enrolled  In  heaven  as  Oa  children  given  to 
the8onotaod(2U)i 

3.  The  Teaching  of  St.  Paul. — It  was  reserved, 
however,  to  the  Apostle  Paul  to  give  to  the  fact  of 
predestination  its  fullest  NT  presentation.  This 
was  not  because  St.  Paul  exceeded  his  fellows  in 
the  stren^h  or  clearness  of  liis  convictions,  but 
because,  m  the  prosecution  of  the  special  task 
which  was  committed  to  him  in  the  general  work 
of  establishing  Christianity  in  the  world,  the  com- 

Slete  expression  of  the  common  doctrine  of  pre- 
estination  fell  in  his  way,  and  became  a  necessity 
of  his  argument.  With  him,  too,  the  roots  of  his 
doctrine  of  predestination  were  set  in  his  general 
doctrine  of  God,  and  it  was  fundamentally  because 
St.  Paul  was  a  theist  of  a  clear  and  consistent 
type,  living  and  thinking  under  the  influence  of  the 
profound  consciousness  of  a  personal  God  who  is 
the  anthor  of  all  that  is  and,  as  well,  the  upholder 
and  powerful  governor  of  all  that  He  has  made, 
according  to  whose  will,  therefore,  all  that  comes 
to  pass  must  be  ordered,  that  he  was  a  predesti- 
narun  ;  and  more  particularly  he  too  was  a  pre- 
destinarian  because  of  his  gemeral  doctrine  of 
salvation,  in  every  step  of  which  the  initiative 
must  be  taken  by  God's  unmerited  ^ace,  just 
because  man  is  a  sinner,  and,  as  a  sinner,  rests 
under  the  Divine  condemnation,  with  no  right 
of  so  mnch  as  access  to  God,  and  without  means 
to  seek,  much  less  to  secure.  His  favour.  But 
although  possessing  no  other  sense  of  the  infinite 
majesty  of  the  almighty  Person  in  whose  hands 
all  things  lie,  or  of  the  issue  of  all  saving  acts 
from  His  free  grace,  than  his  companion  apostles, 
the  course  of  the  special  work  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  enjjafjed,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  special 
controversies  in  which  he  was  involved,  forced  him 
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to  a  fuller  expression  of  all  that  is  implied  in 
these  convictions.  As  he  cleared  the  whole  field 
of  Christian  fnith  from  the  presence  of  any  re- 
maining coutidenoe  in  human  works ;  as  he  laid 
beneath  the  hope  of  Christians  a  righteousness  not 
self-wrought  but  provided  bv  Uod  alone;  as  be 
consistently  oflerea  this  Godf-provided  righteous- 
ness to  sinners  of  all  classes  without  regard  to 
anything  in  them  by  wliich  they  might  fancy  God 
could  be  moved  to  accept  their  persons, — he  was 
inevitably  driven  to  an  especially  pervasive  refer- 
ence of  salvation  in  each  of  its  elements  to  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  to  an  especially  full  exposition 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  course  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  several  acts  which  enter  into  the  saving 
work,  and  on  the  other  to  the  firm  rooting  of  the 
whole  process  in  the  pure  will  of  the  God  of  grace. 
From  the  banning  to  the  end  of  his  ministry, 
accordingly,  St.  Paul  conceived  himself,  above 
everything  else,  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  of 
undeserved  grace  to  lost  sinners,  not  even  directing 
his  own  footsteps  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to 
whom  he  would  (Ro  1»,  1  Co  4'»  2  Co  2"),  but 
rather  led  by  God  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  world,  tnat  through  him  might  be  made  mani- 
fest the  savour  of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  in  every 
place — a  savour  from  life  unto  life  in  them  that 
are  saved,  and  from  death  onto  death  in  them 
that  are  lost  (2  Co  2"- By  the  '  word  of  the 
cross'  proclaimed  by  him  the  essential  character 
of  his  hearers  was  thus  brought  into  manifestation, 
— to  the  lost  it  was  foolishness,  to  the  saved  the 
power  of  God  (1  Co  1") :  not  as  if  this  essential 
character  belonged  to  them  by  natnre  or  was  the 
product  of  their  own  activities,  least  of  all  of 
their  choice  at  the  moment  of  the  proclamation,  by 
wliich  rather  it  was  only  revealed;  but  as  finding 
m  explanation  only  in  an  act  of  God,  in  accord- 
luce  with  the  working  of  Him  to  whom  all  differ- 
ences among  men  are  to  be  ascribed  (1  Co  4?) — 
for  God  alone  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  all 
the  increase,  however  diligently  man  may  plant 
and  water,  is  to  be  accredited  to  Him  alone 
(1  Co  3«-). 

It  is  natorally  the  soteriological  interest  that 
determines  in  the  main  St.  Paul's  allusions  to  the 
all-determining  hand  of  God, — the  letters  that  we 
have  from  him  come  from  Paul  the  evangelist, — bat 
it  is  not  merely  a  soteriological  conception  that  he 
is  expressing  in  them,  but  the  most  fundamental 
postulate  of  his  religious  consciousness ;  and  he  is 
accordingly  constantly  correlating  his  doctrine  of 
election  with  his  general  doctrine  of  the  decree  or 
counsel  of  Grod.  No  man  ever  had  an  intenser  or 
more  vital  sense  of  God, — the  eternal  (Ro  16")  and 
incorruptible  (1")  One,  the  only  wise  One  (16"), 
who  does  all  things  according  to  Ria  good-pleasnre 
(1  Co  15»  12",  cSol  !»• "),  and  whose  ways  are 
past  tracing  out  (Ro  11") ;  before  whom  men 
should  therefore  bow  in  the  humility  of  absolute 
dependence,  recognizing  in  Him  the  one  moulding 
power  as  well  in  history  as  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  (Ro  9).  Of  Him  and  throngh  Him  and 
unto  Him,  he  fervently  exclaims,  are  all  things 
(Ko  11",  cf.  1  Co  8*) ;  He  is  over  all  and  through 
all  and  in  all  (Eph  4<,  cf.  Col  1>*) ;  He  worketh  all 
things  according  to  tiie  counsel  of  His  will  (Eph 
1") :  all  that  is,  in  a  word,  owes  its  existence  and 
persistence  and  its  action  and  issue  to  Him.  The 
whole  course  of  history  is,  therefore,  of  His  order- 
ing (Ac  14"  17",  Ro  1""-  3«  9-11,  Gal  3.  4),  and 
every  event  that  befalls  is  under  His  control,  and 
must  be  estimated  from  the  view-point  of  His  pur- 
poses of  good  to  His  people  (Ro  8*  1  Th  6"- "),  for 
whose  benefit  the  whole  world  is  governed  (Eph  1", 
1  Co  T,  Col  l").  The  figure  that  is  employed  in 
Ro  9*"  with  a  somewhat  narrower  reference,  would 
fairly  express  St.  Paul's  world-view  in  its  relation 


to  the  Divine  activity  :  God  is  the  potter,  and  the 
whole  world  with  all  its  contents  but  as  the  plastic 
clay  which  He  moulds  to  His  own  ends ;  so  that 
whatsoever  comes  into  being,  and  whatsoever  uses 
are  served  by  the  things  that  exist,  are  all  alike  of 
Him.  In  accordance  with  this  world -view  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  must  necessarily  be 
interpreted ;  and,  in  very  fact,  he  gives  it  its 
acconiant  expression  in  every  instance  in  which 
he  speaks  of  it. 

There  are  especially  three  chief  pottages  in  which 
the  apostle  so  fully  expounds  ais  fundamental 
teaching  as  to  the  relation  of  salvation  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  that  they  may  fairly  claim  our 
primary  attention. 

(a)  The  first  of  these — Ro  "—emerges  as  part 
of  the  encouragement  which  the  apostle  offers  to 
his  readers  in  the  sad  state  in  which  they  find 
themselves  in  this  world,  afflicted  with  fears 
within  and  fightings  without.  He  reminds  them 
that  they  are  not  left  to  their  weakness,  but  the 
Spirit  comes  to  their  aid :  '  and  we  know,'  adds 
the  apostle, — it  is  no  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of 
assured  knowledge, — '  that  with  them  that  love 
God,  God  co-operates  with  respect  to  all  things  for 
good,  since  they  are  indeed  the  called  according 
to  [His]  purpose.'  The  appeal  is  obviously  pri- 
marily to  tlie  universal  government  of  God : 
nothing  takes  place  save  by  His  direction,  and 
even  what  seems  to  be  grievous  comes  from  the 
Father's  hand.  Secondarily,  the  appeal  is  to  the 
assured  position  of  his  readers  withm  the  fatherly 
care  of  God :  they  have  not  come  into  this  bless^ 
relation  with  God  accidentally  or  by  the  force  of 
their  own  choice ;  they  have  neen  'called '  into  it 
by  Himself,  and  that  by  no  thoughtless,  inad- 
veitent,  meaningless,  or  cnangeable  call ;  it  was  a 
call  'according  to  purpose,  — where  the  anar- 
throusness  of  uie  noun  throws  stress  on  the  pur- 
posiveness  of  the  call.  What  has  been  denominated 
'  the  golden  chain  of  salvation '  that  is  attached 
to  this  declaration  by  the  particle  'because'  can 
therefore  have  no  other  end  than  more  fully  to 
develop  and  more  firmly  to  ground  the  assurance 
thus  quickened  in  the  hearts  of  the  readers  :  it 
acoormngly  enumerates  the  steps  of  the  saving 
process  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  carries  it  thus 
successively  tuough  the  stages  of  appropriating 
foreknowledge, — for  '  foreknow '  is  undoubtedly 
used  here  in  that  pregnant  sense  we  have  already 
seen  it  to  bear  in  similar  connexions  in  NT, — pre- 
destination to  conformity  with  the  imf^e  of  God's 
Son,  calling,  justifying,  glorifying ;  ^1  of  which 
are  cast  in  the  past  tense  of  a  purpose  in  principle 
executed  when  formed,  and  are  bound  together  as 
mutually  implicative,  so  that,  where  one  ispiesentt 
all  are  in  principle  present  with  it.  It  accordingly 
foUows  that,  in  St.  Paul's  conception,  glorifica- 
tion rests  on  justification,  which  in  turn  rests  on 
vocation,  while  vocation  comes  only  to  those  who 
had  previously  been  predestinated  to  conformity 
with  God's  Son,  and  this  predestination  to  character 
and  destiny  only  to  those  afore  chosen  by  God's 
loving  regajd.  It  is  obviously  a  strict  doctrine  of 
predestination  that  is  taught.  This  conclusion  can 
be  avoided  only  by  assigning  a  sense  to  the  '  fore- 
knowing' that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  process, 
which  is  certainly  out  of  accord  not  merely  with 
its  ordinary  import  in  similar  connexions  in  the 
NT,  nor  merely  with  the  context,  but  with  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  declaration  is  made, 
namely,  to  enhearten  the  struggling  saint  by 
assuring  him  that  he  is  not  committed  to  hu 
own  power,  or  rather  weakness,  bnt  is  in  the  sure 
hands  of  the  Almighty  Father.  It  would  seem 
little  short  of  absurd  to  hang  on  the  merely  con- 
templative foresight  of  God  a  declaration  adduced 
to  support  the  assertion  that  the  lovers  of  God 
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•re  something  deeper  and  finer  than  even  lorers  of 
Got],  namely,  'the  called  acoording  to  jmrpose,' 
and  itself  ednoing  the  joyfnl  cry,  '  It  God  ib  for  as, 
who  is  against  nsT'  and  grounding  a  confident 
cinim  upon  the  gift  of  all  things  from  His  hands. 

(A)  The  even  more  famous  section,  Ro  9. 10. 11. 
following  closely  upon  this  strong  affirmation  oi 
the  suspension  of  toe  whole  saving  process  on  the 
predetermination  of  God,  offers,  on  the  face  of  it, 
a  yet  sharper  assertion  of  predestination,  raising 
it,  moreover,  out  of  the  circle  of  the  merely  in- 
dividual salvation  into  the  broader  region  oi  the 
historical  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  problem  which  St.  Paul  here  faces  grew  ad 
directly  oat  of  bis  fundamental  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone,  with  complete  disregard 
of  all  question  of  merit  or  vested  privilege,  that 
it  must  have  often  forced  itself  upon  bis  atten- 
tion, —  himself  a  Jew  with  a  hign  estimate  of 
a  Jew's  privileges  and  a  passionate  love  for  his 
people.   He  could  not  but  have  pondered  it  fre- 

?|nently  and  deeply,  and  least  of  all  could  he  have 
ailed  to  give  it  treatment  in  an  Epistle  like  this, 
which  undertakes  to  provide  a  somewhat  formal 
exposition  of  his  whole  doctrine  of  justification. 
Having  shown  the  necessity  of  such  a  method  of 
salvation  as  he  proclaimed,  if  sinful  men  were  to  be 
saved  at  all  (l^-S*),  and  then  expounded  its  nature 
and  evidence  (S'^-ff"),  and  afterwards  discussed  its 
intensive  effects  (6'--8*),  he  could  not  fail  further 
to  explain  its  extensive  effects — especially  when 
they  appeared  to  be  of  so  portentous  a  character  as 
to  imply  a  reversal  of  what  was  widely  believed  to 
have  been  God's  mode  of  working  heretofore,  the 
rejection  of  His  people  whom  He  foreknew,  and  the 
substitution  of  tne  alien  in  their  place.  St.  Paul's 
solution  of  the  problem  is,  briefly,  that  the  situa- 
tion has  been  gravely  misconceived  by  those  who 
to  represent  it;  that  nothing  of  the  sort  thus 
described  has  happened  or  will  happen ;  that 
what  has  happened  ia  merely  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  people  whom  He  has  chosen  to 
Himself  and  is  fashioning  to  His  will,  God  has 
again  exercised  that  sovereignty  which  He  had 
previously  often  exercised,  and  which  He  had 
alwa3rs  expressly  reserved  to  Himself  and  fre- 
quently proclaimed  as  the  principle  of  His  dealing 
with  the  people  emphatically  of  His  choice.  In  his 
exposition  of  this  solution  St.  Paul  first  defends  the 
propriety  of  God's  action  (9"^),  then  turns  to  stop 
the  month  of  the  objecting  Jew  by  exposing  the 
manifested  unfitness  of  the  Jewish  people  for  the 
kingdom  iV-ltfi),  and  finally  expounds  with  great 
riehneBStheamelioratingcircnmstancesinthewhole 
transaction  (11''**).  In  the  coarse  of  his  defence 
of  God's  rejection  of  the  mass  of  contemporary 
Israel,  he  sets  forth  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
whole  matter  of  salvation — 'that  the  purpose  of 
God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of 
works,  bat  of  Him  that  calletb  — with  a  sharpness 
of  assertion  and  a  clearness  of  illustration  which 
leave  nothing  to  be  added  in  order  to  throw  it  out 
in  the  full  strength  of  ite  conception.  We  are 
pointed  illustratively  to  the  sovereign  acceptance 
of  Isaac  and  rejection  of  Ishmael,  and  to  the 
choice  of  Jacob  and  not  of  Esau  before  their  birth 
and  therefore  before  either  had  done  good  or  bad  ; 
we  are  explicitly  told  that  in  the  matter  of  salva- 
tion it  is  not  of  him  that  wills,  or  of  him  that  runs, 
but  of  God  that  shows  mercy,  and  that  has  mercy 
on  whom  He  wills,  and  whom  He  wills  He  hardens ; 
we  are  pointedly  directed  to  behold  in  God  the 
potter  wno  makes  the  vessels  which  proceed  from 
His  band  each  for  an  end  of  His  appointment,  that 
He  may  work  out  His  will  upon  tnem.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  language  cannot  be  chosen  better 
adapted  to  teach  predestination  at  its  height. 
We  we  exhorted,  indeed,  not  to  read  tbtolaogiuBe  in  lioUtioii, 


bat  to  nmember  that  the  ninth  cluipter  must  be  interprot«d  in 
tlie  light  of  the  eleventh.    Not  to  du-ell  on  the  equally  im> 

Krtant  oonsideracion  that  Che  eleventh  chapter  luusl  liKewise 
interpreted  only  in  the  light  o(  the  ninth,  there  eecniH  liurc 
to  exhibit  iteelf  some  (orgetfulness  o(  the  inherent  roniimiity 
of  St.  Paul's  thought,  and,  indeed,  some  ntiNOoncepi  iun  of 
the  progress  of  the  argument  tiirough  the  section,  which  is  a 
oompact  whole  and  must  express  a  much  pondered  line  oi 
thought,  constantly  present  to  the  apostle's  mind.  We  must  not 
pemMt  to  tall  out  of  sight  the  (act  that  the  whole  extremity  o( 
assertion  o(  the  ninth  chapter  is  repeated  in  the  eleventh  (11^">); 
so  tiiat  there  is  no  change  of  conception  or  lapse  of  consecution 
obeen'able  as  the  argument  develops,  and  we  do  not  escape  from 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  o(  the  ninth  chapter  in  fleeing 
to  t^e  eleventh.  This  is  trus  even  if  we  go  at  once  to  the  great 
closing  declaration  of  11^,  to  which  we  are  often  directed  ns  to 
the  key  of  the  whole  section — which,  indeed,  it  very  much  is : 
*  For  Qod  hath  shut  up  all  unto  disol>edience,  that  he  niii;ht 
have  mercy  upon  alL'  On  the  face  of  it  there  could  not  readily 
be  framed  a  more  expUdt  assertion  of  the  Divine  control  and  the 
Divine  initiative  tiian  this ;  it  is  only  another  declaration  that 
Be  ha*  mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  after  the 
manner  and  In  the  order  that  He  wilL  And  It  certainly  is  not 
possible  to  read  it  as  a  declaration  of  universal  salvation,  and 
thus  reduce  the  whole  preceding  exposition  to  a  mere  tracing 
o(  the  varying  pathways  along  which  the  common  Father  leads 
each  individual  of  the  race  severally  to  the  common  L'oal. 
Needless  to  point  out  that  thus  the  whole  argument  would  be 
stultified,  and  the  apoetle  convicted  of  gross  exaggeration  in 
tone  and  language  where  otherwise  we  And  only  imprewive 
solenmity,  rising  at  Umes  into  natiuml  anguish.  It  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  verse  cannot  l>ear  this  sense  in  its  context. 
Hotliing  is  clearerltban  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  minimise  but 
to  magnify  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  Divine 
meroy,  and  to  quicken  apprehension  of  the  mystery  of  God's 
righteously  loving  ways ;  and  nothing  is  clearer  tlian  tliat  the 
reference  of  the  double  'all'  is  exhausted  by  the  two  clames 
discussed  in  the  immediate  context, — no  tliat  they  are  not  to 
be  taken  individualisticaily  but,  so  to  speak,  rscially.  The 
intrusion  of  the  individualistic-univetsaTistic  sentiment,  90 
dominant  in  the  modem  consciousness.  Into  the  interpretation 
of  this  section,  indeed,  is  to  throw  the  whole  into  inextrii-alile 
confusion.  Nothing  could  l>e  further  from  the  nationalistic- 
univera^isttc  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  written,  and  trum 
which  alone  St.  Paul  can  be  understood  when  he  represents  that 
in  rejecting  the  mass  of  contcmporanr  Jews  God  has  not  cast  off 
His  people,  Irat,  acting  only  as  He  had  frequently  done  in  former 
ages,  ia  fulfllling  His  promise  to  the  kernel  while  sheliuig  oS 
the  husk.  Throughout  the  whole  process  oi  pruning  and  in- 
mtUng  which  he  traces  in  the  dealings  of  Ood  with  the  olive- 
Sree  wnldi  He  lias  once  for  all  planted,  St.  Paul  sees  Ood,  in 
aooordancewith  His  promise,  saving  His  people.  Thecontinuity 
of  its  stream  of  life  he  perceives  preserved  throughout  all  its 
present  experience  of  rejection  (Ul-io) ;  the  gracious  purpose  oi 
the  present  confinement  of  its  channel,  he  traces  with  eager 
hand  (Iiu-U);  he  predicts  with  confidence  the  attainment  in 
the  end  of  the  full  oreadth  of  the  promise  Cll'"^— all  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  Ood's  giaoe  (ll"-").  'there  is  un- 
doubtadly  a  nmversallsm  of  salvation  proclaimed  here ;  Init  it 
Is  an  eaooatological,  not  an  individualistic  uniTersallsm.  His 
day  to  certainly  to  come  when  the  whole  world— inclusive  of  all 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  then  dwelling  on  the  globe — shall 
know  and  serve  the  Lord ;  and  Ood  in  all  His  strange  work  ol 
distribnting  salvation  Is  leading  the  course  of  events  to  that 
great  goal ;  but  meanwhile  the  principle  of  His  action  ia  tree, 
severe^  gnoe,  to  wliich  alone  It  is  to  lie  attributed  tiiat  any 
who  are  saved  in  the  meantime  enter  into  their  Inheritant^e, 
and  tiirough  which  alone  shall  the  final  goal  of  the  race  itself  lie 
attained.  The  central  thought  of  the  whole  discussion,  in  s 
word,  is  that  Israel  does  not  owe  the  promise  to  the  (act  that  it 
to  Israel,  but  conversely  owes  the  fact  that  it  is  Israel  to  the 
promise, — that '  it  is  not  tlie  children  of  the  flesh  that  are  the 
children  of  God,  bat  the  children  of  the  promise  tliat  are 
reckoned  (or  a  seed '  (V).  In  these  words  we  hold  the  real  key 
to  the  whole  section ;  and  it  we  approach  it  with  this  key  in  hand 
we  sliall  have  little  ditllculty  in  apprehending  that,  from  its 
bc^nning  to  its  end,  St.  Paul  has  no  higher  object  than  to  make 
clear  that  the  inclusion  of  any  individual  within  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  flnds  its  sole  cause  in  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  choosing 
Ood,  and  cnnnot  in  any  way  or  degree  depend  upon  liis  own 
merit,  privilege,  or  act. 

Neither,  with  this  key  In  our  hand,  will  it  lie  possible  to 
raise  a  quesUon  whether  the  election  here  expounded  is  to 
eternal  ufe  or  not  rather  merely  to  prior  privilege  or  higher 
service.  Iliese  too,  no  doubt,  are  included.  But  by  what 
right  Is  this  long  section  intruded  here  as  a  substantive  part 
of  this  Epistle,  busied  as  a  whole  with  the  exposition  o(  '  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believelh,  to  the 
Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek,*  it  it  has  no  direct  concern  viith 
this  salvation  r  By  what  chance  has  it  attached  itself  to  that 
nolile  grounding  of  a  Christian's  hope  and  assurance  with  which 
the  eighth  chapter  closest  By  what  course  of  thought  does  It 
reach  its  own  culmination  in  that  burst  of  praise  to  Qod,  on 
whom  all  things  depend,  with  which  it  concludes  f  By  what 
accident  is  it  itself  filled  with  the  most  unequivocal  references 
to  the  saving  grace  of  Ood  '  which  hath  been  poured  out  on 
the  vessels  of  nls  mercy  which  he  afore  prepared  tor  glory, 
even  on  us  whom  he  also  called,  not  from  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  (rom  the  Oentiles'T  I(  such  language  bos  no  reference  tc 
salvation,  there  is  no  language  in  the  NT  that  need  lie  inter 
preted  of  final  destiny.    Beyond  question  thto  aeotion  doet 
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explain  to  ui  aome  ot  the  gronnda  of  the  mode  of  Qod'i  ictlon 
In  gathering  a  people  to  Himaelf  out  o(  the  n'orld;  and  in 
doin^  this^  it  does  reveal  to  us  some  of  tiie  wayi  in  which  the 
dUtributiun  ut  Uia  electing  grace  aerve*  tiie  puipoees  of  Hia 
Icingdom  on  earth ;  reading  it,  we  certainly  do  learn  that  Ood 
ha»  many  enda  to  aerre  la  Hia  gradooa  dealings  with  the 
children  of  men,  and  that  we,  in  our  Ignoraace  of  Hia  mulU- 
farioua  purposes,  are  not  fitted  to  be  Hia  ooanaellora.  But  by 
all  this,  the  fact  is  in  no  wise  ohacured  that  it  la  primarily  to 
aalration  thai  He  calla  His  elect,  and  tliat  wliaterer  other  enda 
their  election  may  subaerre,  this  fundamental  end  will  never 
"lil ;  that  in  this,  too,  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  an  not 
•  epented  of,  and  will  aureiy  lead  on  to  their  goaL  The  diffl- 
culty  which  is  felt  by  some  m  following  the  apostle'a  argument 
here,  we  may  suspect,  has  ita  roots  in  part  in  a  shrinking  from 
what  appears  to  them  an  arbitrary  aaaignment  of  men  to 
diverse  dcstiniea  without  consideration  of  their  desert.  Cer- 
tainly  St.  Paul  as  explicitly  afSrma  the  aorereignty  of  repro- 
bation as  of  election,— if  these  twin  ideaa  are,  indeed,  separable 
even  in  thought :  if  he  repreaents  God  as  sovereignly  loving 
Jacob,  be  represents  Him  equally  a<  sovereignly  hating  Esau ; 
if  he  declares  that  He  lias  mercy  on  whom  He  will,  he  equally 
declares  that  He  hardens  whom  He  wlU.  Doubtless  the  dim- 
cnlt^  often  felt  here  is,  in  part,  an  oatgrowth  ot  an  insufficient 
realization  of  St.  Paul's  Itasal  ooncqption  of  ttie  state  of  men 
at  large  aa  condemned  sinners  before  an  angiy  Ood.  It  Is  with 
a  world  ot  lost  sinners  that  he  la  represenUng  Ood  aa  dealing ; 
and  out  ot  that  world  building  up  a  Kingdom  of  Orace.  Were 
not  ail  men  sinners,  there  might  still  be  an  election,  as  sove- 
reign aa  now ;  and  there  being  an  election,  there  would  atiU  be 
as  sovereign  a  rejection:  but  the  rejection  wonld  not  be  a 
rejection  to  punishment,  to  destroetion,  to  eternal  death,  but 
to  aome  other  destiny  consonant  to  the  state  in  which  those 
paased  by  should  be  left.  It  la  not  indeed,  then,  becauae  men 
are  sinners  tliat  men  are  left  unelected ;  election  is  free,  and 
Its  obverse  of  rejection  must  be  equally  tree :  but  it  ia  solely 
becaoae  men  are  doner*  that  what  thqr  are  left  to  ia  destruc- 
tion. And  it  ia  in  thia  univenaliam  of  ruin  rather  than  in  a 
onlveFaaliam  of  salvation  that  St.  Paul  really  roots  his  theodicy. 
When  all  deserve  death  it  la  a  marvel  ot  pure  grace  that  any 
receive  lite ;  and  who  aliall  gainsay  the  right  ot  Him  who  shows 
this  miraculous  mercy,  to  nave  mercy  on  whom  Be  will,  and 
whom  He  will  to  harden  t  (Bee  BmoBinX 

(c)  In  Eph  11-12  there  ia,  if  poeaible,  an  even 
higher  note  struck.  Here,  too,  St.  Paul  ia  dealing 
primarily  vitli  the  blessings  bestowed  on  his 
readeiB,  in  Christ,  all  of  whidi  he  ascribes  to  the 
free  gra«e  of  God;  but  he  so  speaks  of  these 
bleasinga  as  to  correlate  the  graciona  purpose  of 
God  in  salvation,  not  merely  with  the  plan  of 
operation  which  He  prosecutes  in  establishing  and 
perfecting  His  kingdom  on  earth,  but  also  with 
the  all-embracing  decree  that  underlies  His  total 
cosmical  activity.  In  opening  this  circular  letter, 
'  addressed  to  no  particular  community  whose  special 
circumstances  might  suggest  the  theme  of  Uie 
thanksgiving  with  whicn  he  cnatomarily  begina 
hia  letters,  St.  Paul  ia  thrown  back  on  what  is 
common  to  Christiana ;  and  it  b  probably  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  owe  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  salvation  in  Cbrist  with  which  the 
Epistle  opens,  and  in  which  thia  aalvation  ia  traced 
oonaecntively  in  ita  preparation  (w.*-'),  its  exe- 
cution (*•*),  ita  publication  (■-"),  and  ita  applica- 
tion ("•"),  both  to  Jews  ("•"»)  and  to  Gentiles  Q*- "). 
Thus,  at  all  evente,  we  have  brought  before  na 
the  whole  ideal  history  of  salvation  in  Christ 
from  eternity  to  eternity — from  the  eternal  pnr- 
poae  as  it  lay  in  the  loving  heart  of  the  Father, 
to  the  eternal  oonanmmation,  when  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  shall  be  summed  up  in  Christ. 
Even  the  incredible  profusion  of  the  blessings 
which  we  receive  ia  Christ,  deaoribed  with  an 
accumulation  of  phraaea  that  almost  defies  exposi- 
tion, ia  leaa  noticeable  here  than  the  emphasis  and 
reiteration  witii  which  the  apostle  carries  hack 
their  bestowment  on  us  to  that  primal  purpose  of 
God  in  which  all  things  are  afore  prepared  ere 
they  are  set  in  the  way  of  accomplishment.  All 
this  accumulation  of  blessings,  he  tells  his  readers, 
has  come  to  them  and  him  only  in  fulfilment  of 
an  eternal  purpose — only  because  they  had  been 
chosen  by  God  out  of  tne  mass  of  ainful  men,  in 
Christ,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  be 


pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  oi 
His  grace.  It  is  therefore,  he  further  explains, 
that  to  them  in  the  abundance  of  God's  grace 
there  has  been  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
aalvation  in  Christ,  described  here  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  will,  according 
to  His  good-pleasure,  which  He  purposed  in  Him- 
aelf 'with  reference  to  the  dispensation  of  the  ful- 
nesa  of  the  times,  to  sum  up  all  things  in  the 
universe  in  Christ, — by  which  phrases  the  plan 
of  salvation  is  clearly  exhibited  as  but  one  element 
in  the  cosmical  purpose  of  God.  And  thus  it  is, 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  explain,  only  in  pursuance 
of  this  all-embracing  cosmical  purpose  that  Chris- 
tians, whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  have  been  called 
into  participation  of  these  blessings,  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  Grod'a  grace, — luia  of  the  former 
olaaa,  he  pauses  to  assert  anew  that  their  call  rests 
on  a  predestination  according  to  the  purpose  of 
Him  that  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  His  will.  Throughout  this  elevated  passage, 
the  resources  of  language  are  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  give  utterance  to  the  depth  and  fervour 
of  St.  Paul^  conviction  of  the  absoluteness  of  the 
dominion  which  the  God,  whom  he  describes  as 
Him  that  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  Hb  will,  exercises  over  the  entire  universe,  and 
of  hia  sense  of  the  all-inclusive  perfection  of  the 
plan  on  which  He  is  exercising  His  world-wide 

fovemment — into  which  world-wide  government 
lis  administration  of  His  grace,  in  the  salvation 
of  Christ,  works  as  one  element.  Thus  there  ia 
kept  stetidily  before  our  eyes  the  wheel  within 
wheel  of  the  all-comprehending  decree  of  God: 
first  of  all,  the  inclusive  cosmical  purpose  in  ac- 
cordance  with  which  the  universe  is  governed  as  it 
is  led  to  its  destined  end ;  within  this,  the  purpose 
relative  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  substantive 
part,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  hinge  of  the  world- 
purpose  itself ;  and  still  within  this,  the  purpose 
of  grace  relative  to  the  individual,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  is  called  into  the  Kingdom  and  made 
sharer  in  its  blessings :  the  common  element  with 
them  all  being  that  they  are  and  come  to  pass 
only  in  accordance  with  the  good-pleasure  of  Hia 
will,  according  to  His  purposed  good  -  pleasure, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  works  all 
things  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  of  His  will ; 
and  therefore  all  alike  redound  solely  to  His  praise. 

In  these  outstanding  passages,  however,  there 
are  only  expounded,  though  with  special  richness, 
ideaa  which  govern  the  Pauline  literature,  and 
which  come  now  and  again  to  clear  expression  in 
each  group  of  St.  Paul^  letters.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  election,  for  instance,  lies  as  truly  in  the 
declaration  of  2  Th  2<*  or  that  of  2  Ti  1*  (cf .  2  Ti 
2",  Tit  3')  aa  in  the  passages  we  have  considered 
from  Romans  (cf.  1  Co  1^")  ^d  Ephesians  (cf. 
Eph  2'»,  Col  1"  3"- »,  Ph  4»).  It  may  be  possible  to 
trace  minor  distinctions  through  the  several  groupa 
of  letters  in  forma  of  atatement  or  modes  of  re- 
lating the  doctrine  to  other  conceptions ;  but  from 
the  Mginning  to  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  activity  aa  a 
Christian  teacher  his  fundamental  teaching  as  to 
the  Christian  calling  and  life  is  fairly  summed  up 
in  the  declaration  that  those  that  are  saved  are 
God's  '  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  afore  prepared  that  they 
should  walk  in  them '  (Eph  2"). 

The  meet  ititUng  impression  made  upon  ns  by  a  mrrey 
ot  the  whole  material  is  probably  the  intenrity  of  St.  Paul's 
practical  interest  in  the  doctrine— a  matter  fairly  illustrated 
by  the  passage  Just  quoted  (Eph  2io).  Nothing  is  more 
noticeable  than  hia  nal  in  enforcing  ita  two  chief  praotical 
oontenu— the  aaaunnoe  it  ahouid  bnng  to  lielieven  of  thdl 
eternal  aatety  in  the  faithful  hands  ot  God,  and  the  ethical 
energjr  it  should  arouse  within  them  to  live  worthily  of  their 
vocation.  It  ia  one  of  St.  Paul's  most  persistent  exhortations, 
that  believers  ahouid  remember  that  their  aalvation  is  not 
oommitted  to  their  own  wealc  hands,  but  rests  seooraly  on  Uu 
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iilthtDlnea  ot  Uw  Ood  who  hu  called  them  acoordlng  to  Hia  I 
purpose  1  Th  6«,  1  Oo  1<«  10",  Pb  Though  the  appropnn-  ; 
tlon  of  their  alvatiisn  begins  in  an  act  ot  faith  on  their  owa  | 
part,  which  if  consequent  on  the  hearing  of  the  gospel,  the-r 
appointment  to  salvation  itself  does  not  depend  on  tliis  act 
of  faith,  nor  on  any  fitness  discoverable  in  tnem  on  the  fore- 
sight of  which  God's  choice  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  bs 
based,  but  (as  1  Tb  21*  already  indicates)  both  the  preaching 
ot  the  gospel  and  the  exercise  ot  faith  consistently  appear 
as  steps  in  the  oatrying  out  ot  an  election  not  conditioned 
on  their  oocurrenoe,  but  embrudng  them  as  means  to  the 
end  set  by  the  free  porposa  ot  Ood.  The  case  is  precisely 
the  same  with  all  subsequent  acts  ot  the  Ohtistian  life.  So 
far  is  St.  Paul  from  supposing  that  election  to  Ufa  should 
operate  to  enervate  moral  endeavour,  that  it  is  precisely 
from  the  tact  that  the  willing  and  doing  ot  man  rest  on  an 
energizing  willing  and  dohig  of  God,  whidb  in  turn  rest  on  His 
eternal  purpose,  that  the  apostle  derives  his  most  powerful  and 
most  frequently  urged  motive  for  ethical  action.  That  tre- 
mendous '  therefora,'  with  which  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Bomans  he  passes  from  the  doctrinal  to  the  ethical 
part  of  Uie  Epistle,— from  a  doctrinal  exposition  the  very  heart , 
ot  which  is  salvation  by  pure  grace  apart  from  all  works,  and 
which  had  Just  closed  with  the  fullest  discussion  ot  the  effects 
of  election  to  be  found  in  all  his  writings,  to  the  rich  exhorts- 
tiotts  to  high  moral  effort  with  which  the  closing  chapters  of 
this  Epistle  are  filled,— may  justly  be  taken  as  the  nonnsl 
illation  of  his  whole  ethical  teaching.  His  Epistles,  in  fact,  are 
sown  (as  indeed  is  the  whole  NT)  with  particular  instances  of 
the  same  appeal  (<.a.  1  Th  2l>,  2  Th  2l*-u,  Ro  0,  2  Oo  61^ 
Col  l'",  I'h  isi  21«- «,  2  Ti  2").  In  Ph  2H-"  it  attahis,  per- 
haps, its  sharpest  expression :  here  the  saint  is  exhorted  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  just  because 
ii  is  Cod  who  is  working  in  him  both  the  willing  and  the  doing 
because  ot  His  'good-pleasure'— obviously  but  another  way  (» 
saying,  *  If  Ood  is  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? ' 

There  Is  certainly  presented  In  this  a  problem  for  those  who 
wish  to  operate  in  this  matter  with  an  irreconcilable  *  either, 
or,'  and  who  can  conceive  of  no  freedom  ot  man  which  is  under 
the  control  ot  Ood.  St.  Paul's  theism  was,  however,  ot  too 
pore  a  quality  to  tolerate  in  the  realm  of  creaHoa  any  force 
beyond  the  sway  of  Him  who,  as  he  says,  is  ovsr  all,  and 
tlirough  all,  and  In  all  (Eph  4S),  working  all  UldIM  according 
to  the  counsel  of  His  will  (Eph  ill).  And  it  must  confessed 
'hat  It  is  more  facile  than  satisfociiory  to  set  his  ttwistio  world- 
view  summarily  aside  as  a  *  merely  religious  view,'  which  stands 
In  conflict  with  a  truly  ethical  conception  ot  the  world— per- 
haps even  with  a  repetition  ot  Fritzsche's  jibe  that  St.  Pan] 
would  have  reasoned  better  on  the  high  themes  ot  'fate,  free- 
will, and  providence '  bad  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Aristotle  rather 
than  at  those  of  OamalieL  Antiquity  produced,  however,  no 
ethical  genius  equal  to  St.  Paul,  and  even  as  a  teacher  of  the 
foundattoQS  of  ethics  Aristotle  himself  might  well  be  content  to 
sit  rather  at  his  feet ;  and  it  does  not  at  once  appear  why  a  so- 
called  *  religious'  conception  may  not  have  as  vaUd  a  ground  in 
human  nature,  and  as  valid  a  right  to  determine  human  con- 
viction, as  a  so-called  '  ethical  'one.  Xt  can  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose even  to  proclaim  an  insoluble  antinomy  here:  such  an 
antinomy  St.  rani  assuredly  did  not  feel,  as  he  urged  the 
predestination  ot  Ood  not  more  as  a  ground  of  assurance  ot 
salvation  than  as  the  tiigfaest  motive  of  moral  effort:  and  it 
does  not  seem  impassible  Tor  even  us  weaker  thinkers  to  follow 
him  some  little  wav  at  least  in  looking  upon  those  twin  bases  ot 
relig:ion  and  monlfty — the  ineradicable  feelings  of  dependence 
and  responsibility — notsaantagonistiosentlmentsof  ahopelessly 
ditidea  heart,  but  as  fundamentally  the  same  profound  con- 
viction operating  in  a  double  sphere.  At  all  events,  St  Paul's 

Sure  tbeistic  view-point,  which  conceived  Ood  ss  in  His  provi- 
entisJ  amaatut  working  all  things  according  to  the  counsel 
of  His  will  (Eph  lU)  in  entire  consistency  with  the  action  ot 
second  causes,  necessary  and  free,  the  proximate  producers  of 
events,  supplied  him  with  a  veiy  real  point  of  departure  for 
hSs  conception  of  the  same  Qod,  in  the  operations  of  His  grace, 
working  the  willing  and  the  doing  of  Christian  men,  withont 
the  least  infringement  of  the  integrity  of  the  free  determination 
by  which  each  grace  is  proximately  attaihed.  It  does  not 
belong  to  our  present  task  to  expound  the  nature  ot  that 
Divine  act  by  which  St  Paul  represents  Ood  as  'calling' 
rinneis  *  into  communion  with  his  Son,'  itself  the  first  step  m 
the  realisation  In  their  lives  ot  that  oonformity  to  His  Image  to 
which  they  are  predestinated  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  and  ot 
which  the  first  manifestation  is  that  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ot 
God's  elect  out  of  which  the  whole  Christian  life  unfolds.  Let 
it  only  be  observed  in  passing  that  he  obviouslv  conceives  It  as 
an  act  of  God's  almighty  power,  removing  old  inabililies  and 
creating  new  abilities  of  living,  loving  action.  It  Is  enough  for 
our  pr^ent  purpose  to  perceive  that  even  in  this  act  St.  Paul 
did  not  conceive  Qod  as  dehumanizing  man,  but  rather  as 
energizing  man  in  a  new  direction  of  his  powers ;  while  in  all 
his  subsequent  activities  the  analogy  ot  the  enneumu  ot  Provi- 
dence is  express.  In  his  own  view,  bis  strenuous  assertion  of 
the  predetermination  in  God's  purpoee  ot  all  the  acts  ot  saint 
and  sinner  alike  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  by  which  the  dis- 
crimination of  men  into  saved  and  loet  is  carried  hack  to  the 
free  counsel  ot  Ood's  will,  as  little  involves  violence  to  the 
stliieal  spontaneity  of  their  activities  on  the  one  side,  as  on 
the  other  it  involves  unrighteousness  in  God's  dealings  with  His 
creatures.  He  does  not  speculatively  discuss  the  methods  of 
the  Divine  providence ;  hut  the  fact  of  its  univenality — over 
all  beings  and  actions  alike— forms  one  of  his  meet  primary 
psssnppaaitions ;  and  naturally  he  fhids  no  difficulty  in  postU' 


lating  the  Inclusion  in  the  prior  intsnUon  ot  Ood  ot  what  la 
fubsequently  evolved  in  the  course  ot  His  providential  govern- 
ment. 

T.  The  Bible  Doctrinb  or  PBEDESTnrAXiON. 
— A  survey  of  the  vrhole  material  thus  cnrsorily 
brought  before  ns  exhibits  the  existence  of  a  con- 
sistent Bible  doctrine  of  predestination,  which, 
because  rooted  in,  and  indeed  only  a  lo^cal  out- 
come of,  the  fundamental  Biblical  theism,  is  taught 
in  all  its  essential  elements  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Biblical  revelation,  and  is  only  more  fully  un- 
folded in  detail  as  the  more  developed  religious 
consciousness  and  the  course  of  the  history  of 
redemption  required. 

The  subject  of  the  DECREE  is  oniformly  conceived 
as  God  in  the  fulness  of  His  moral  personality. 
It  is  not  to  chance,  nor  to  necessity,  nor  yet  to 
an  abstract  or  arbitrary  will, — to  Gott  acting  inad- 
vertently, inconsiderately,  or  by  any  necessity  of 
nature, — but  specifically  to  the  almighty,  all- wise, 
all-holy,  all-righteous,  faithful,  loving  God,  to  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
is  ascribed  the  predetermination  of  the  course  of 
events.  Naturally,  the  contemplation  of  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  which  all  events  come  to  pass 
calls  out  primarily  a  sense  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  Him  who  framed  it,  and  of  the  illimit- 
able power  of  Him  who  executes  it ;  and  these 
attributes  are  accordingly  much  dwelt  upon  when 
the  Divine  predestination  is  adverted  to.  But  the 
moral  attributes  are  no  less  emphasized,  and  the 
Biblical  writers  find  their  comfort  continually  in 
the  assurance  that  it  is  the  righteous,  lioly,  faith- 
ful, loving  God  in  whose  hands  rests  the  determina- 
tion of  the  8e(}uence  of  events  and  all  their  issues. 
Just  becanse  it  is  the  determination  of  God,  and 
represents  Him  in  all  His  fulness,  the  decree  ia 
ever  set  forth  further  aa  in  its  nature  eternal, 
absolute,  and  immutable.  And  it  is  only  an  ex- 
plication of  these  qualities  when  it  is  further 
msisted  ai>on,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Bible,  that 
it  is  essentiallv  one  single  composite  purpose,  into 
which  are  worked  all  the  details  included  m  it,  each 
in  its  appropriate  place;  that  it  is  the  pure  deter- 
mination of  the  Divine  will— that  is,  not  to  be 
confounded  on  the  one  hand  with  an  act  of  the 
Divine  intellect  on  which  it  rests,  nor  on  the  other 
with  its  execution  by  His  power  in  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence;  that  it  is  free  and  un- 
conditional— tnat  is,  not  the  product  of  compulsion 
from  without  nor  of  necessity  of  nature  from 
within,  nor  based  oi  conditioned  on  any  occur- 
rence outside  itself,  foreseen  or  unforeseen ;  and 
that  it  is  certainly  etiicacious,  or  rather  constitutes 
the  unchanging  norm  according  to  whicli  Ue  who 
is  the  King  over  all  administers  His  government 
over  the  universe.  Nor  is  it  to  pass  oeyond  the 
necessary  implications  of  the  fimdamental  idea 
when  it  is  further  taught,  as  it  is  always  taught 
throughout  the  Scriptures,  that  the  object  of  the 
decree  is  the  whole  universe  of  things  and  all  their 
activities,  so  that  nothing  comes  to  pass,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  necessary  or  free  causation, 
whether  good  or  bad,  save  m  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  primal  plan,  or  more  precisely 
save  as  the  outworking  in  fact  of  what  had  lain 
in  the  Divine  mind  as  purpose  from  all  eternity, 
and  is  now  only  unfolded  into  actuality  as  the 
fulfilment  of  His  all-determining  win.  Finally, 
it  is  equally  unvaryingly  represented  that  the 
end  which  the  decreeing  God  had  in  view  in 
framing  His  purpose  is  to  be  sought  not  without 
but  within  Himself,  and  may  be  shortly  declared 
as  His  own  praise,  or,  as  we  now  commonly  say, 
the  glory  of  God.  Since  it  antedates  the  existence 
of  all  things  outside  of  God  and  provides  for 
their  coming  into  being,  they  all  without  excep- 
tion must  be  ranked  as  means  to  its  end,  which 
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can  be  discovered  only  in  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
purposer  Himself.  The  whole  Bible  doctrine  of 
the  decree  revolves,  in  a  word,  around  the  simple 
idea  of  purpose.  Since  God  is  a  Person,  the  very 
mark  of  His  bein^  is  purpose.  Since  He  b  an 
infinite  Person,  His  purpose  is  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent, all-inclusive  and  elective.  Since  He  is  a 
moral  Person,  His  purpose  is  the  perfect  exposition 
of  all  His  infinite  moral  perfections.  Since  He  b 
the  personal  creator  of  all  that  exists.  His  purpose 
can  nnd  its  final  cause  only  in  Himself. 

Against  this  general  doctrine  of  the  decree,  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  Election  is  thrown  out  into 
special  prominence,  being,  as  it  is,  only  a  particular 
application  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  decree  to 
the  matter  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  a  sinfnl 
race.  In  its  fundamental  characteristics  it  there- 
fore partakes  of  all  the  elements  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  decree.  It,  too,  is  necessarily  an 
act  of  God  in  His  completeness  as  an  infinite 
moral  Person,  and  is  therefore  eternal,  absolute, 
immutable — the  independent,  free,  unconditional, 
effective  determination  by  the  Divine  will  of  the 
objects  of  His  saving  operations.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  however,  there  are  certain 
elements  which  receive  a  special  stress.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  more  constantly  emphasized  than 
the  a^olute  sovereignty  of  the  elective  choice. 
The  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  is  made,  indeed, 
to  consist  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  His  grace,  God  is  moved  by  no  considera- 
tion derived  from  the  special  recipients  of  His 
saving  mercy,  but  the  entire  account  of  its  distri- 
bution is  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  free  counsels 
of  His  own  will.  That  it  is  not  of  him  that  runs, 
nor  of  him  that  wills,  but  of  God  that  shows  mercy, 
that  the  sinner  obtains  salvation,  is  the  stead- 
fast witness  of  the  whole  body  of  Scripture,  urged 
with  such  reiteration  and  in  such  varied  con- 
nexions as  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  there 
may  lurk  behind  the  act  of  election  considerations 
of  foreseen  characters  or  acts  or  circumstances — 
all  of  which  appear  rather  as  results  of  election 
as  wrought  out  in  fact  by  tho  provxdentia  specicU- 
istima  of  the  electing  God.  It  is  with  no  less 
constancy  of  emphasis  that  the  roots  of  the  Divine 
election  are  planted  in  His  unsearchable  love,  by 
which  it  appears  as  <Ae  «uprem«  act  o/'p'roce.  Con- 
templation of  the  general  plan  of  God,  including 
in  its  provisions  every  event  which  comes  to  pass 
in  the  whole  universe  of  being  during  all  the  ages, 
must  redound  in  the  first  instence  to  the  praise  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  which  has  devised  it  ail ;  or  as 
our  appreciation  of  its  provisions  is  deepened,  of 
the  glorious  righteousness  by  which  it  is  informed. 
Contemplation  of  the  particular  element  in  His  pur- 
pose which  provides  for  the  rescue  of  lost  sinners 
from  the  destruction  due  to  their  guilt,  and  their 
restoration  to  right  and  to  God,  on  the  other  hand 
draws  our  thou^lits  at  once  to  His  inconceivable 
love,  and  must  redound,  as  the  Scriptures  delight 
to  phrase  it,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  grace. 
It  IS  ever,  therefore,  specifically  to  the  love  of 
God  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  His  elective  decree, 
and  they  are  never  weary  of  raising  our  eyes  from 
the  act  itself  to  its  source  in  the  Divine  com- 
passion. A  similar  emphaste  is  also  everywhere 
cast  on  the  particularity  of  the  Divine  election. 
So  little  is  it  the  designation  of  a  mere  class  to 
be  filled  up  by  undetermined  individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  determination  ;  or  of  mere 
conditions,  or  characters,  or  qualities,  to  be  fulfilled 
or  attained  by  the  undetermined  activities  of  in- 
dividuals, foreseen  or  unforeseen  ;  tliat  the  Biblical 
writers  take  special  pains  to  carry  home  to  the 
heart  of  eacli  individual  believer  the  assurance 
that  he  himself  has  been  from  all  eternity  the 
particular  object  of  the  Divine  choice,  and  that 


he  owes  it  to  this  Divine  choice  alone  that  he  ii 
a  member  of  the  class  of  the  chosen  ones,  that  he 
is  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  salvation,  that 
he  can  hope  to  attain  the  character  on  which  alone 
God  can  look  with  complacency,  that  he  can  look 
forward  to  an  eternity  of  bliss  as  his  own  posses- 
sion. It  is  the  very  nerve  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
that  each  individual  of  that  enormous  multitude 
that  constitutes  the  great  host  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  that  is  illustrating  the  character  of 
Christ  in  the  new  life  now  lived  in  the  strength 
of  the  Son  of  God,  has  from  all  eternity  been  the 
particular  object  of  the  Divine  reuard,  and  is  only 
now  fulfilling  the  high  destiny  designed  for  iiim 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  Biblical  writers  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
obscuring  the  doctrine  of  election  because  of  any 
seemingly  unpleasant  corollaries  that  flow  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressly  draw  the 
corollaries  which  have  ofton  been  so  designated, 
and  make  them  a  part  of  their  explicit  teaching. 
Their  doctrine  of  election,  they  are  free  to  tell 
us,  for  example,  does  certainly  involve  a  corre- 
sponding doctrine  of  preterition.  The  very  term 
adopted  in  NT  to  express  it — exX^o/tai,  which, 
as  Meyer  justly  says  (Eph  1'),  'alioays  has,  and 
must  of  logical  necessity  have,  a  reference  to 
others  to  whom  the  chosen  would,  without  the 
iicXoyi,  still  belong  '—embodies  a  declaration  of  the 
fact  that  in  their  election  others  are  passed  by  and 
left  without  the  gift  of  salvation ;  the  whole  pre- 
sentation of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  either  to  imply 
or  openly  to  assert,  on  its  every  emergence,  the 
removal  of  the  elect  by  the  pure  grace  of  God,  not 
merely  from  a  stato  of  condemnation,  but  out  of  the 
company  of  the  condemned — a  company  on  whom 
the  grace  of  God  has  no  saving  efl'ect,  and  who  are 
therefore  left  without  hope  in  their  sins ;  and  the 
positive  just  reprobation  of  the  impenitent  for  their 
sins  is  repeatedly  explicitly  taught  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  gratuitous  salvation  of  the  elect 
despite  their  sins.  But,  on. the  other  hand,  it  is 
ever  taught  that,  as  the  body  out  of  which  believers 
are  chosen  by  God's  unsearchable  grace  is  the 
mass  of  justly  condemned  sinners,  so  the  destruction 
to  whictk  those  that  are  passed  by  are  left  is  the 
righteous  recompense  of  their  guilt.  Thus  the 
discrimination  between  men  in  the  matter  of 
eternal  destiny  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  taking 
place  in  the  interests  of  mercy  and  for  the  sake 
of  salvation:  from  the  fate  which  justly  hangs 
over  all,  God  is  represented  as  in  His  infinite 
compassion  rescuing  those  chosen  to  this  eiid  in 
His  inscrutable  counsels  of  mercy  to  the  praise 
of  the  gloi^  of  His  grace ;  while  those  that  are 
left  in  their  sins  perish  most  deservedly,  as  the 
justice  of  God  demands.  And  as  the  broader 
lines  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  the  world 
lying  in  its  iniquity  are  more  and  more  fully 
(irawn  for  us,  we  are  enabled  ultimately  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Father  of  spirits  has  not  distributed 
His  elective  grace  with  niggard  hand,  but  from  the 
beginning  has  had  in  view  the  restoration  to  Him- 
self of  the  whole  world ;  and  through  whatever 
slow  approaches  (as  men  count  slowness)  He  has 
made  tnereto — first  in  the  segregation  of  the  Jews 
for  the  keeping  of  the  service  of  God  alive  in  the 
midst  of  an  evil  world,  and  then  in  their  rejection 
in  order  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
gathered  in,  and  finally  through  them  Israel  m  turn 
may  all  be  saved — has  ever  oeen  conducting  the 
world  in  His  loving  wisdom  and  His  wise  love  to 
its  destined  goal  oi  salvation,  —  now  and  again, 
indeed,  shutting  up  this  or  that  element  of  it  unto 
disobedience,  but  never  merely  in  order  that  it 
might  fall,  but  that  in  the  end  He  might  have 
mercy  upon  all.  Thus  the  Biblical  writers  bid  ua 
raise  our  eyes,  not  only  from  the  justly  condemned 
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lort,  that  we  may  with  deeper  feeling  contemplate 
the  marrek  of  the  Divine  love  in  the  saving  of 
sinnen  no  better  than  they  and  with  no  greater 
claims  on  the  Divine  mercy  ;  bat  from  the  rela- 
tively insignificant  body  ot  the  lost,  as  but  the 
pnmuga  gathered  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
olive-tree  planted  by  the  Lord's  own  hand,  to  fix 
them  on  the  thrifty  stock  itself  and  the  crown  qf 
luxuriant  leafage  and  ever  more  richly  ripening 
fmit,  as  under  the  loving  pruning  and  grafting  of 
the  great  Husbandman  it  erows  and  flourishes  and 
puts  forth  its  boughs  untilit  shall  shade  the  whole 
earth.  This,  according  to  the  Biblical  writers,  is 
the  end  of  election  ;  and  this  is  nothing  other  than 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Though  in  the  process 
of  the  Mes  the  goal  is  not  attains  vrithout  prun- 
ings  andfires  of  onming, — though  all  the  wild-olive 
twigs  are  not  throughout  the  centuries  grafted  in, 
—yet  the  goal  of  a  saved  world  shall  at  the  end  be 
gloriously  realized.  Meanwhile,  the  hope  of  the 
world,  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  the  hope  of  the 
individual  alike,  is  cast  aolelv  on  the  mercv  of  a 
freely  electing  God,  in  whose  nands  are  all  things, 
and  not  least  the  care  of  the  advance  of  His  saving 
grace  in  the  world.  And  it  is  undeniable  that 
whenever,  as  the  years  have  passed  by,  the  currents 
of  religions  feeling  have  run  deep,  and  the  higher 
ascents  of  religious  thinking  have  been  scaled,  it 
has  ever  been  on  the  free  might  of  Divine  grace  that 
Christians  have  been  found  to  cast  their  nopes  for 
the  salvation  alike  of  the  world,  the  Church,  and 
the  individual ;  and  whenever  they  have  thus 
turned  in  trust  to  the  pure  grace  of  God,  they  have 
spontaneously  given  expression  to  their  faith  in 
terms  of  the  Divine  election. 
See  also  Elkction,  Reprobats,  Will. 

LtmuTou.— The  BIbUoal  materUl  om  best  be  sonreyed  with 
the  help  ot  the  Lexioons  on  the  term*  employed  (esp.  Oremer), 
the  commentaries  on  the  peseiges,  and  the  sections  In  the  several 
treatises  on  Biblical  Theology  dealing  with  this  and  oc«rnate 
themes ;  among  these  last,  the  works  of  DUlmann  on  the  OT,  and 
Holtimann  on  the  NT,  may  be  espedaU;  profitably  consulted. 
The  PaoUne  dactrine  has,  in  partlcnlar,  been  made  the  subject 
et  almost  endless  discussion,  chiefly,  It  most  be  confessed,  with 
the  object  of  softening  Its  outlines  or  of  explaining  It  more  or 
less  amy.  Perhaps  the  following  are  the  more  important 
ncent  treatises  :—Poelman,  d<  Jau  Apottolorumgtu,  Pauii 
pmertim,  doctrina  dt  prcedtttiruUUme  divina  tt  numli 
XominiM  m»rtaU,  Oron.  1S61 ;  Weiss,  ■  Predestinationslehre 
les  Ap.  Paul,'  in  Jahrbb.  }.  D.  Thiol.  1867,  p.  M  f . :  Lamping, 
Pavh  i*  pradatinatume  dtentorum  marralio,  Leov.  18fi8 ; 
Ooens,  L»  rdle  dt  la  liberU  humains  datu  la  prideHnatim 
Pmilifti*mie,  Lausanne,  1884 ;  Htndgos,  La  priduHruUion  dam 
Im  tMotogie  PaiUinimm,  Paris,  1886 ;  Dahner,  *  Zur  Paulinlschen 
ErmUilungalehre,'  In  Qreiftwdlder  Studim,  Gutersloh,  1895. 
The  pubbcation  of  Karl  Mailer's  valuable  treatise  on  Di* 
Geta&ke  Zmormehung  und  Sradhlvng,  etc.  (Halle,  1892), 
has  called  oat  a  new  literature  on  the  section  Ro  0-11,  the 
most  important  Items  In  which  are  probably  the  reprint  of 
Beyschlae's  Die  PaulUiitelu  Thtodiea  (1896,  Brat  published  in 
18SS),  and  Dalmer,  Pit  EraShivng  Itraelt  nach  dtr  Heilner- 
kiniiffttitg  dn  Ap.  PauL  (jafitersloh,  1894),  and  Knhl,  <  Zur 
Pauliniachen  Theodloee,'  in  tine  ThtoiogUehe  Studim,  presented 
to  B.  Weiss  (Odttingen,  1897).  But  ot  these  only  Ooens  recog- 
nises the  double  predestination ;  even  Miiller,  whose  treatise 
is  otherwise  of  the  first  value,  argues  against  it,  and  so  does 
Dslmer  in  his  very  Interesting  discussions ;  the  others  ai«  stUl 
isss  in  aocordanoe  with  their  text  (cf.  the  valuable  critiad 
note  on  the  racent  Utciatare  in  HMtsmann's  ST  Thtologit, 
It  171-174). 

Discussions  ot  the  doctrine  ot  post-Canonical  Judaism  may 
bs  found  in  Hamburger,  Rial-Eneye.  iL  102  f.,  art. '  Bestlmmung' ; 
Weber,  JM.  TluoL  148  S.,  206 11.;  Sch&rer.  HJP  m  U.  14  f.  {el. 
&  tt,  where  the  passages  from  Josepnus  are  collected); 
Bdenheim,  W  ana  Timtt  <tf  Jaru,  L  316  It.,  art '  Phllo '  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  S8S>,  and  Speak.  Com.  on  Eocleslastlcus,  pp. 
14, 16 ;  Byle  and  Jaotea,  P$aant  i^Solomm  on  V  and  Introd. ; 
Montet,  OriotneM  da  partit  taducien  et  phartiim,  268 1. ; 
Boltsmann,  IfT  Thtolo^,  I.  82.  66  ;  P.  J.  Muller,  De  OodtUtr 
dtr  middeletmcitehi  Jcatn,  Oroningen,  1888 ;  further  literature 
ii  given  in  Schttrer. — For  post<3anonical  Ohristlon  discussion, 
MS  the  Hteratnre  at  the  end  ot  art.  ELBcnox  in  the  present 
woik,  VOL  L  p.  881.  B.  B.  WaRFIELD. 

PSBDICnOH.— See  Propbect,  p.  120  f. 

PRE-EXISTERCE  OF  B0UL8.— The  only  hint  in 
NT  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  human  souls  prior 


to  birth  is  in  Jn  9°,  where  the  disciples  of  Jesna 
put  the  question,  'Rabbi,  who  did  sin,  this  man, 
or  his  parents,  that  he  ahould  be  bom  blind  ? '  The 
primd  facie  interpretation  of  this  passage  certainly 
IS  that  the  disciples  believed  it  possime  tliat  the 
soul  of  this  man  had  sinned  before  the  man  was 
bom.  Many  commentators,  as,  e.g..  Dr.  David 
Brown,  hold  this  to  be  untenable,  because  '  the 
Jews  did  not  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls.' 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  this  belief  did  not  form 
part  of  the  older  Jewish  religion,  that  would  be 
correct,  for  the  tenor  of  OT  teaching  is  distinctly 
traducian.  In  Gn  2'  we  are  taught  that  the  soul 
of  the  first  man  was  due  to  the  Divine  in-breathing ; 
and  Gn  5*  tells  that  '  Adam  begat  a  son,  after  his 
image.'  But  to  affirm  that  Jews  in  Christ's  time 
did  not  believe  in  pre-existence,  is  simply  inaccu- 
rate. The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  at  all  events 
tom«  points  of  affinity  with  the  Essenes;  and 
Josepnus  expressly  states  that  the  Essenes  believe 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal,  and  dwell  in 
the  subtlest  ether,  but,  being  drawn  down  by 
physical  passion,  they  are  united  with  bodies,  as 
it  were  in  prisons  {BJ  II.  viii.  11).  In  Wis  8"  the 
doctrine  is  clearly  taught:  'A  good  soul  fell  to 
my  lot :  nay  rather,  bein"  good  I  came  into  a  body 
that  was  undefiled.  PhiTu  also  believed  in  a  realm 
of  incorporeal  souls,  which  may  be  arranged  in  two 
ranks :  some  have  descended  into  mortal  bodies 
and  been  released  after  a  time  ;  oUiers  have  main- 
tained their  purity,  and  kept  aloft  close  to  the 
ether  itself  (Drummond,  Philo  Judcetu,  L  336).  In 
the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  pre-existence  is  con- 
stantly taught.  The  abode  of  souls  is,  called 
Gupk,  or  the  Treasury  (^)rn^),  where  they  have 
dwelt  since  they  were  created  in  the  begmning. 
The  angel  Lilitn  receives  instruction  from  God  as 
to  which  soul  shall  inhabit  each  body.  The  soul 
is  taken  to  heaven  and  then  to  hell,  and  afterwards 
enters  the  womb  and  vivifies  the  foetus.  (Weber, 
Lehren  des  Talmud,  204,  217  ff.  [Jiid.  Theoloaie  auf 
Grund  dea  Talmud*,  etc.  212,  225  ff.]). 

Whence  did  Judaism  derive  a  creed  so  much  at 
variance  with  its  earlier  faith?  Most  probably 
from  Plato.  There  are  some  scholars,  however, 
who  find  support  for  the  doctrine  even  in  the  OT : 
e.g.  Job  1"  '  Naked  came  I  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.'  To  find 
pre-existence  here,  one  must  suppose  the  mother's 
womb  to  be  the  abode  of  souls,  and  '  I '  to  be  the 
naked  soul.  Sir  40*  seems  to  be  explaining  the 
word  '  thither '  in  Job  1",  when  it  says,  '  Great 
travail  is  created  for  every  man,  from  the  day 
they  go  forth  from  their  mother's  womb  to  the 
day  of  their  return  to  the  mother  of  all  living.' 
Again,  in  Ps  139"-"  some  scholars  find  an  account 
of  the  origin,  first,  of  the  body,  then  of  the  soul : 
'  Thou  hast  woven  me  in  the  womb  of  my  mother. 
My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was 
formed  in  the  secret  place,  when  1  was  wrought 
in  the  deeps  of  the  earth.'  Since  the  doctrine  of 

S re-existence  is  not  in  the  line  of  Revelation,  most 
ivines  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  it  is  taught  in 
these  passages.  Di.  Davidson  on  Job  1"  says, 
'The  words  "  my  mother's  womb"  must  be  taken 
literally ;  and  "  return  thither "  somewhat  in- 
exactly, to  describe  a  condition  similar  to  that 
which  preceded  entrance  upon  life  and  light.'  And 
as  for  Ps  139",  Oehler,  Dillmann,  and  Schultz  pre- 
fer to  interpret  it  of  the  formation  of  the  body  in 
a  place  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  The  passage  in  Jn  9"  simply  represents 
the  earlier  creed  of  the  disciples.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  formed  part  of  their  mature 
Christian  faith.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

PREPARATION  DAT  (4  xa/xurwin}).  —  In  the 
Gospels  the  day  on  wVich  Christ  died  is  called  '  the 
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Preparation'  (Mt  27",  Mk  16«  Jn  19").  '  the  day 
of  (the)  Preparation '  (Lk  23**), '  the  Jews'  Prepara- 
tion (day)'  (Jn  19**),  'the  Preparation  of  the  pass- 
over  '  ( Jn  Iv*).  In  Mk  and  Lk  it  is  further  denned 
by  the  clauses,  'that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath ' 
v-nnrrcf/SjSaror),  and  'the  Sabbath  drew  on.'  'The 
Prei>«  ration  therefore  appears  to  have  been  the 
regulai  name  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  as 
'  Sabbatn '  was  for  the  seventh.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Jos.  (Ant.  XVL  vL  2),  where  it  is  sold  that 
Auf^ustua  relieved  the  Jews  from  certain  le^ 
duties  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  'the  Preparation 
which  preceded  it  from  the  ninth  hour.'  In 
Jth  8*  mention  ia  made  of  r^ordjSjSara  as  well  as 
cdppara,  and  also  of  Tpoyoviivti'^  (day  preceding 
the  festival  of  new  moon);  of.  also  the  LXX  in 
Ps  92  (93)  title :  tit  r4)r  ii/iipar  roO  v/mmpBiTeu.  In 
the  Talm.  also  the  sixth  day  is  called  K^nj^ 
(evening),  and  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  Syriac 
Gospels  (drUhhtd) ;  while,  in  ecolesiaBtical  writers 
beginning  with  the  Teac/Ung  of  tht  Apottlet  jviii.), 
xa/xwicein)  is  the  regular  name  for  Friday,  as  it  still 
is  in  modem  Greek.  The  title  naturally  arose 
from  the  need  of  preparing  food,  etc.,  tor  the 
Sabbath  (see  Sabbath).  It  was  apparently  applied 
first  to  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  and  after- 
wards to  the  whole  day. 

The  phraseology  in  Jn  19^*  ('  it  was  the  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover')  is,  however,  held  bv  many 
expositors  to  indicate  that  by  this  term  St.  Jolm 
meant  the  preparation  for  the  paschal  feast,  i.e, 
Misan  14.  Some  conclude  that  ne  used  the  torm 
differently  from  the  Synoptists,  and  as  equivalent 
to  the  rabbinic  ng^n  n-wjpassover-eve) ;  this  being 
part  of  the  alleged  difference  between  him  and 
them  as  to  the  date  of  Christ's  death.  Westeott 
(Introd.  to  Gotp.  1875,  p.  339),  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  the  Synoptists  also  meant  'preparation 
for  the  passover.'  But  the  latter  view  forces  their 
language,  and  St.  John's  phrase  may  properly 
mean  '  the  Preparation  (day)  of  the  paschal  feast,' 
i.e.  the  Friday  of  passover-week.  This  is  made  the 
more  probable  by  the  Synoptists'  use  of  it,  and  by 
its  appearance,  as  the  name  for  Friday,  in  so  early 
a  work  as  The  Teaching  of  tht  Apottleg.  Its  use  in 
Jn  19*'-   also  best  aooords  with  tnis  interpretation. 

G.  T.  Fintvss. 

PRESBTTER.— See  BISHOP,  Chttboh  GoVKBir- 
MENT,  and  following  article. 

PRESBTTERT  (xp«<r/Svr</)«)»).— The  Gr.  word  is 
used  in  NT  for  the  Jewish  Saiihedrin  (Lk  22",  Ac 
22°).  See  Sakhedrin.  It  also  occurs  once  where 
the  connexion  shows  that  it  refers  to  the  body  of 
elders  in  a  church,  Timothy  receiving  a  spiritual 
gift  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery  (1  Ti  4'*).  This  implies  a  certain  cor- 
porate nmty  in  the  collective  action  of  the  elders. 
Wherever  the  eldership  appears  in  NT  there  is  a 
plurality  of  elders.  We  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering how  many  there  were  in  each  presbytery. 
The  only  numerical  reference  to  the  subject  in  NT  is 
descriptive  of  the  heavenly  presbytery  (Rev  4*  etc. ), 
where  the  number  '  twenty  .-  four '  is  evidently 
mystical,  referring  perhaps  to  the  double  of  the 
'  twelve,  which  is  diuwn  from  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  or  the  twelve  patriarchs  together  with  the 
twelve  apostles,  or  to  the  twenty -four  courses  of  the 
priests  (Simcox,  Bev.  p.  31).  Probably  the  number 
would  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  church,  as 
the  number  of  elders  in  a  synagogue  varied  aooord- 
ingto  the  population  of  Jews  m  its  locality. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  in  the  earliest  times 
there  was  a  presbytery  in  every  church.  The 
references  to  oiscipfine  m  Romans,  Galatians,  and 
eep.  in  1  and  2  Corinthians,  show  that  if  presby- 
teries existed  in  the  ohnrohes  addressed  they  were 
not  very  prominent  or  powerfuL   The  silence  of 


St.  Panl  on  the  subject  suggests  the  inference  that 
at  CorintJi,  at  all  events,  and  possibly  also  else* 
where,  no  "presbyterv  had  yet  been  formed.  On 
the  South-Galatian  theory,  however,  Ac  14"  wculd 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  elders  in  the 
chnrehes  to  which  the  Ep.  to  Gal.  was  sent.  At 
first  the  presbytery  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
fined to  Jewish  churches  (Hatch  in  Diet.  Chr.  Ant. 
art.  'Priest,'  p.  1699 f.).  Still  the  title  rptir^OTem 
and  the  organization  of  local  government  m  Gr. 
cities,  still  more  the  use  of  this  title  in  religious 
guilds,  must  have  prepared  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
presbytery  in  Gentile  circles  of  Christians  (Lijning, 
Die  Oemeindeverfassung,  p.  9).  Even  among  the 
Jews,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were 
elders  in  connexion  with  every  synagogue  (SchSrer, 
HJP II.  iL  27).  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  at  first  the  organization  of  a  presbytery 
proceeded  more  rapidly  m  some  churches  than  in 
others. 

In  teaching,  of  oonise,  the  presbyters  would  have 
acted  separately  a«!ording  to  their  individual  gifts 
and  opportunities.  It  would  be  in  government  and 
discipline  that  the  corporate  presbytery  discharged 
its  principal  functions.  These  appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  functions  of  the  presbyters,  as  they  are 
the  most  frequently  referred  to.  It  was  not  every 
elder  who  undertook  the  work  of  teaching  (1  Ti 
&"');  bnt  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the 
elders  were  excepted  from  the  duty  of  ruling.  The 
function  of  exercising  a  general  oversight  of  their 
church  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  words  iriaKoreit 
(1  P  5'*)  and  iruTKmH,  (Clem.  Rom.  1st  Ep.  xliv.  1) 
for  the  duties  of  elders.  At  Jerusalem  the  pres- 
bytery served  as  a  board  of  church  finance,  the 
oontribntions  for  the  poor  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  'of  the  elders'  (Ac  11''').  These  elders 
acted  jointly  at  the  'Jerusalem  council,'  where 
they  appear  associated  with  the  apostles — 'the 
apostles  and  the  elders,  with  the  wliole  church' 
(Ac  15").  The  reference  to  the  ordination  of 
Timothy  shows  that  in  performing  that  function 
the  elders  acted  in  concert  (1  Ti  4'*).  The  analogy 
of  the  synagogue  wonld  suggest  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
the  presbyters  were  united  into  a  council,  corre- 
sponding to  the  local  Jewish  awiSpiov.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  a 
decision.  The  precedent  of  the  Sanhedrki  would 
suggest  that  they  wonld  discuss  questions  and 
decide  by  vote.  There  is  no  indication  that  there 
was  ever  a  serious  discord  in  a  presbytery  during 
NT  times.  The  question  of  the  presidentship  in 
the  primitive  presbytery  is  most  obscure.  St. 
James  is  president  of  tne  church  at  Jerusalem ) 
bnt  his  case  is  altogether  exceptional.  As  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  personal 
pre-eminence  given  to  him.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  a  presbyter.  No  mmilar  pre-eminence 
is  seen  in  any  other  church.  The  aposties,  when 
they  visit  a  church,  naturallv  take  the  lead.  Bnt 
that  is  only  temporary.  The  emergence  of  one 
elder  over  the  head  of  his  brethren  with  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  name  '  bishop,'  which  was 
previously  given  to  a  plurality,  if  not  to  the  whole, 
of  the  elders,  is  not  found  in  NT,  nor  does  it 
appear  before  the  2nd  cent.  In  the  NT  the  pres- 
bytery seems  to  consist  of  a  body  of  elders  of 
equal  rank.  See  BISHOP,  CHURCH,  Cbubcb 
GOVBRNHSNT,  ELDEB.  W.  F.  AOBNEY 

PRESENT.— See  Gift. 

PRESENTLY  in  AV  always  means  'at  onoe' 
instead  of,  as  now,  'soon,  but  not  at  once.'  It 
occurs  in  1  S  2"  (dVj,  AVra  'as  on  the  day,'  HVm 
•first');  Pr  12"  (dVj,  AVm  'in  that  day,'  RV« 
'opraly');  Sir 9"  (no  Greek,  RV  omits);  Mt21"» 
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{rapaxfl§iia,  BY  'immediately');  28"  {wapaar^n 
im,  AV  •  will  presently  give  me,'  RV  '  will  even 
now  send  me');  Ph2«f  ii(avrrjs,  RV  ' forth^vith '). 
In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  also  in  the  Preface  to 
AV,  as  '  Neither  were  we  barred  or  hindered  from 

fling  over  it  again,  having  once  done  it,  like  Saint 
ierome,  if  that  be  tme  which  himself  reporteth, 
that  he  could  no  sooner  write  anything,  but 
presently  it  was  canght  from  him  ana  published, 
and  he  could  not  have  leave  to  mend  it.'  Cf. 
Fuller,  Holff  Warn,  178,  'The  Dominicanes  and 
Franciscanes  .  .  .  were  no  sooner  hatched  in  the 
world,  but  presently  chirped  in  the  pulpits';  and 
Holy  State,  14,  '  Base  is  tneir  nature  who . . .  will 
let  go  none  of  their  goods,  as  if  it  presaged  their 
speedy  death ;  whereas  it  doth  not  follow  that  he 
tnat  puts  off  his  doke  must  presently  go  to  bed.' 

J.  Hastings. 

PBESIDENT  occurs  in  EV  only  in  Dn  6»-  »•  *•  •• 
as  tr»  of  TO  (only  in  plnr.  pyip,  emphat  K.'TjP), 
which  is  probably  a  loanword  from  some  Persian 
derivative  of  «ar  'head,'  and  thos"' chief '  (Prince, 
Dan.  p.  234).  Daniel  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  three  '  presidents '  who  were  set  by  Darius  over 
the  120  satraps  of  his  empire.  Theod.  renders  in 
the  above  passage  by  raicTiKol  except  in  v.',  where 
he  has  oTpaTtiyol ;  LXX  by  ^noiinoKn  in  ▼.*,  where 
alone  the  term  is  diiecUy  tninslated. 

PRESS  (^Xoi)  is  used  for  a  crowd  in  Uk  2*  5*'-  **, 
Lk  19» ;  RV  always  '  crowd.'  Cf.  Jn  6»,  Tind., 
'lesns  had  gotten  hmi  selfe  awaye,  becwnse  that 
ther  was  preace  of  people  in  the  place';  Elyot, 
GovenMur,  ii.  292,  'Such  noble  courage  was  in 
great  kynge  Alexander,  that  in  hys  warres  agayne 
Darius,  he  was  sene  of  all  hys  people  fightynge 
in  the  preaae  of  his  enemyes  bare  lieded';  and 
Spenser,  J'Q  L  ilL  S— 

<  Tet  she  moat  fdtbtuU  lad!*  all  tliis  friiDs 
Fonaken,  wotoll,  lolitaiie  nuord. 
Far  from  all  peoples  preaoe,  a«  in  «xll«. 
In  wUderaease  and  WMttoU  dewrti  itnqr^ 
To  ieeke  her  knight.' 

The  verb  to  press  is  used  in  the  same  sense  t 
Gn  19*  '  They  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  even  Lot, 
and  came  near  to  break  the  door'  ('^tt^  tny^: ;  but 
in  v.»  AV  '  press  upon,'  RV  '  urge,'  and  in  33"  AV 
and  RV  '  urge,'  the  same  word  is  used  figuratively) ; 
2  Mac  14*  'Be  careful  for  .  .  .  our  nation  which 
is  pressed  on  every  side'  (roO  wtpitimiUroa  ftrovt 
4>t&,  RV  '  our  race,  which  is  surrounded  by  foes,' 
RVm  '  is  hardly  bestead ') ;  Mk  3"> '  Insomuch  that 
they  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him '  (&rre 
iwiMlTTta>  aCiy,  AVm  'rushed  upon  him,'  RVm 
'fell  upon  hun');  Lk  6*  'As  the  people  pressed 
upon  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God '  {ir  ri}  riir  Ox^or 
inxturOcu  airif) ;  9"  '  The  multitude  throng  thee 
and  press  thee'  (oi  6x\oi  vmixoval  at  koX  ivodXlBovn, 
RV  'the  multitudes  press  thee  and  crush  tnee'). 
From  this  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  sense  of  urgent 
endeavour,  as  Lk  16"  '  Since  that  time  the  kmg- 
dom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  pressetn 
into  it'  {was  tit  aM/r  /Sidfn-ot,  RV  'every  man 
entereth  violently  into  it ') ;  and  Ph  3^' '  I  press 
toward  the  mark '  (mrd  ffKor^r  BuIiku,  RV  <  I  press 
on  toward  the  goal').  In  Ac  18'  we  have  an 
application  of  the  same  meaning,  but  more  figura- 
tive :  '  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit  and  testified' 
{rmtlxrro  Tif  vytiiian,  edd.  ^Syift  KV  '  was  con- 
strained by  the  word').  Cf.  Lv  21"  Tind.  'No 
man  of  tbi  seed  in  their  generacions  that  hath 
•ny  deformyto  apon  him,  snail  prese  for  to  offer 
the  bred  of  his  God ' ;  Lk  14'  llnd.  '  He  put  forthe 
a  similitude  to  the  gestes,  when  he  marked  how 
they  preaaed  to  the  hyest  roumes' ;  Holland,  Mar- 
etUmus,  p.  70  (ed.  1609),  '  Whiles  the  barbarous 
Enemies  preasaed  on  all  in  plnmpes  and  heapes.' 

J.  Hastings. 

VOL.  rv.— 5 


PRESS,  PRESSFAT.— See  Fat  and  Wink. 

PREVENT. — This  word  is  more  frequently  used 
in  AV  than  in  any  previous  version.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Wydif,  and  in  Tindale  but  rarely.  The 
AV  was  translated  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
popularity.  Its  meaning  is,  aftor  the  Lat.  prm- 
venire  and  the  Fr.  privenir,  '  to  be  before,  '  to 
anticipate.'  Very  often  the  word  has  practically 
the  opposite  of  its  modem  meaning.  In  a  note  to 
Jn  3^  the  Rbemish  translators  say, '  The  obstinate 
Heretike  is  condemned  by  his  owne  judgement, 
preventing  in  him  self,  of  his  owne  free  wil,  the 
sentence  both  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church.'  The 
Heb.  verb  so  translated  in  AV  is  always  [dip], 
chiefly  in  the  Piel,  twice  (Job  41",  Am  9")  in  the 
HiphU.  The  Greek  verbs  are  (pBdra  ( Wis  4'  6"  16»», 
1  Th  4"),  or  vpo<t>eirm  (1  Mao  1(F,  Mt  17»),  and 
once  TpoKaTaKa/jSiru  (1  Mac  6"). 

1.  To  be  before,  anticipate:  Ps  88"  'In  the 
morning  shaU  my  prayer  prevent  thee'  (LXX 
Tpo^Aan  at,  Vulg.  praveniet  te,  Cov.  '  cometh  my 
prayer  before  thee,'  Perowne  'cometh  to  meet 
thee,'  RV  as  Cov.  'shall  come  before  thee'); 
llQiti.  i«  <  I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning 
and  cried ' .  .  .  '  mine  eyes  prevent  the  night 
watches'  (LXX  rpU^Saadr  fu  .  ,  .  irpoitpBaaav  cl 
d<p0akfU)l  iiav,  VuIg.  prcBveni  in  maturvtcUe  .  .  . 
preevenermU  oeWt  mei.  Purvey  'I  befor  cam  in 
ripenesse  .  .  .  myn  eyen  befor  cauicn  to  thee  fnl 
eerli,'  Cov.  '  Early  in  the  momyngc  du  I  crie  unto 
the  .  .  .  myne  eyes  prevente  the  night  watches,' 
Cheyne  'I  forestalled  the  daylight  and  cried  for 
help.  .  .  mine  eyes  outgo  the  night  watches,' 
de  Witt  '  I  am  up  before  dawn  .  .  .  mine  eyes 
forestall  every  watch  in  the  night ') ;  Wis  4' 
'Though  the  n^hteous  be  prevented  with  death, 
yet  shall  he  be  in  rest'  {Hiy  fSioTa  reXetn^<r(u,  Vulg. 
*i  morte  preeoccupatus  fuent,  Cov.  '  be  overtaken 
with  death,'  Gen.  '  be  prevented  with  death,'  RV 
'  though  he  die  before  his  time ') ;  6" '  She  [Wisdom] 
preventeth  them  that  desire  her,  in  making  hersell 
first  known  unto  them'  (^tfdvet  roi>t  iriOviuiOimu 
wpoyruaSvyai,  Vulg.  Prceoccupat  qui  ae  concupitcunt, 
ut  tllia  ae  prior  oatendat,  Cov.  'She  preventoth 
them  that  desyre  her,'  RV  '  She  forestalleth  them 
that  desu-e  to  know  her ') ;  16"  '  We  must  prevent 
the  sun  to  give  thee  thanks'  (Set  tftBintir  rbr  IfKia', 
Vulg.  oportet  prcevenire  lolem.  Gen.  'We  oght 
to  prevento  the  sunne  rising  to  give  thankee 
unto  thee,'  RV '  We  must  rise  before  the  sun  to 
(^ve  thee  thanks');  Mt  17*°  'When  he  was  come 
mto  the  house,  Jesus  prevented  him,  saying.  What 
thinkeflt  thou,  Simon  ? '  [rpo^ipeairey  aMr  S'ltiaovt, 
Vulg.  prtevenit  eum  leans,  Wjx.  '  Jhesus  came 
bifore  nym,'  Tind.  '  lesus  spake  fyrat  to  him,'  Cov. 
*  leeus  prevented  him,'  R  V  as  Tind.  '  Jesus  spake 
first  to  him ') ;  1  Th  4"  '  We  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
provent  them  which  are  asleep'  {Sn  .  .  .  oA  /i^ 
^iauiuf  Toi>s  KOiHTiBirrat,  Vuig.  nan  prceveniemua 
eoa  qui  dormierunt,  Wye. '  schulen  not  come  bifore 
hem  that  slepton,'  Tmd.  'shall  not  come  yerre 
they  which  slepe,'  Gen.  'shal  not  prevent  them 
which  slepe ' ;  Rv  '  shall  in  no  wise  precede  them 
that  are  fallen  asleep '). 

The  following  quotations  Illustrate  this  firat  meaning  i— 
Udall,  Eramw  Paraphrate,  (ol.  vii.,  'the  Oentylea  that 
wer  far  of  do  prevente  the  Jewes  which  wer  thought  to  be  next 
unto  God';  Hall,  ConUmplation$,  II.  122,  'When  he  was  upon 
the  sea  of  Tiberius  .  .  .  they  followed  him  so  fast  on  foot  that 
they  prevented  his  landing' ;  North's  Plutarch,  879,  ■  The  oon- 
spiiaton,  having  preventra  this  danger,  saved  themselves'; 
Mk  14S  Rhem.  'She  liath  prevented  to  anoint  my  body  to  the 
burial ' ;  Milton,  Hymn  on  tht  N(UivUy— 

'  See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  rode 
The  star-led  Wizards  haste  with  Odours  sweat . 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  test ; 
Bsva  mou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  gnsb' 
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2.  To  arUidpate  for  one'*  good:  Job  41"  'Who 
hath  prerentM  me  that  I  should  repay  him?' 
(bW'bI  Vmym  'V*  Vulg.  Qm»  ante  dedU  mihi  vi 
redaam  eif.  Cot.  '  Who  hath  geven  me  eny  thynge 
afore  hande,  that  I  am  bonnde  to  rewarde  him 
agayne?'  RV  '  Who  hath  first  given  onto  me,  that 

1  snonld  repay  him  ? ') ;  Pa  21*  '  Thou  preyentest 
him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness'  (LXX  xpodp- 
davas  airriv  if  dXaylau  x/»?<rri7T7ro5,  'V\i\a.  prcevenisti 
eum  in  benedictionibus  duleedinit;  Wye.  'thou 
wentist  beforn  him  in  blessingus  of  sweetnesse,' 
Cov.  '  thou  hast  prevented  him  with  liberall  bless- 
inges') ;  69'°  'The  God  of  my  mercy  shall  prevent 
me'  (LXX  i  6e6s  iiov,  rb  fXeot  airoO  rpo(f>Oifftt  lu, 
Vulg.  Deuf  meus,  misericordia  ejus  pravtniet  me. 
Gen. '  My  merciful  God  will  prevent  me ' ;  Perowne, 
'  My  God  with  his  loving  kindness  shtdl  come  to 
meet  me ') ;  79"  '  Let  thy  tender  mercies  speedily 
prevent  us'  (LXX  raxp  rpoKaraKiipiTuoiui  ^fuit  ot 
olicT€ip)iol  (Tov,  Vnlg.  eito  anticipient  not  miaericordias 
ttue.  Gen. '  Make  naste  and  let  thy  tender  mercies 
prevent  us,'  de  Witt '  Let  thy  mercies  with  speed 
come  to  meet  us');  Is 21"  "They  prevented  with 
their  bread  him  that  fled'  (LXX  d/n-mt  ovrarraTt 
rots  ^tiyov<rw,  Vulg.  cum  panUnu  occurritefugienti, 
Wyo.  'With  loeves  agenoometh  to  the  fleende,' 
PiUTey '  Renne  ye  with  looves  to  hym  that  fieeth ' ; 
Cov.  'Meet  those  with  bread  that  are  fled,'  Gen. 
*  Prevent  him  that  fleeth  with  his  bread,'  Cheyne 
'  With  his  bread  meet  the  fugitive,'  Skinner '  Meet 
the  fugitive  with  bread  [suitable]  for  him';  RV 
'  The  inhabitants  of  Tema  did  meet  the  fugitives 
with  their  bread'  [so  Dt  23<  AVitself  for  same  Heb.]). 

niustisUon*  ot  thli  mcwiine  are : 

Pr.  Bk.  (U40)  Knd  CommmUm,  'Pnroit  na,  O  Lord,  in 
all  our  doings  with  thy  tDO«t  fradoui  favour';  Art.  X.  'We 
hare  BO  power  to  do  good  woike*  pleaaaunt  and  acceptable  to 
Ood,  without  the  grace  of  Ood  by  Ohriate  preventyng  u» ' ; 
Archbishop  Bamilton't  CaUohim,  foL  xvil, '  We  prevenit  nocht 
God  with  our  lufe,  luffand  him  first,  l>ot  he  prevenit  ue  flnt 
with  his  lufe'  iViM.Eriunnuf  ParaphroM.loX.  xc\ii, '  Whereas 
the  goapell  of  my  death  shall  bee  preached  throughout  all  the 
worrae,  this  woman  also  atull  be  menoioDed,  whiche,  with  a 
godly  and  an  holy  duety  hath  prevented  my  sepultars  and 
boriall ' ;  Hall,  Woriu,  M6,  '  He  whose  goodnesse  is  wont  to 
prevent  our  desires  will  not  givedeniolls  to  our  importunitica' ; 
Bo  1210  Rhem. '  With  honour  preventing  one  another.' 

8.  To  aet  before  or  foregtcdl  to  at  to  hinder: 

2  8  22*11  Ps  18'  'The  snares  of  death  prevented 
me '  (LXX  rpoiipBaair  ft*  aKkripbnrrtt  [Ps  18'  nylSti] 
fardrov,  Vulg.  praevenerunt  [Ps  18*  praoasupaver- 
uiW]  me  laquei  mortit,  Wyo.  '  There  wenten  oefore 
me  the  gnaris  of  deth,'  Don.  '  The  snares  of  death 
have  prevented  me,'  RV  'The  snares  of  death 
oame  npon  me') ;  22»  B  Ps  18"  'They  prevented 
me  in  tbe  day  of  my  calamity'  (LXX  irpo(<t>6aadr 
ut  iiiUpai  BXltpeiln  fuiv  [Ps  18"  if  ilM^fxf  KaKilxrtiit  fiov], 
Vnlg.  Prtevenit  [Ps  18"  prtevenerunt]  me  in  die 
affiictionis  mete,  Cov.  in  Ps  18"  'They  prevented 
me  in  the  tyme  of  my  trouble,'  Cheyne  ['  Parch- 
ment' ed.]  'They  surprised  me  in  the  day  of  my 
calamity,  RV  'They  came  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
my  calamity ') ;  Job  3"  *  Why  did  the  knees 
prevent  me?'  (LXX  Xn,  rl  ti  vvrlirrriirir  lutt  rd 
Ydvara  5  Vidg.  Qvart  exceptut  genibut?  Gen. '  Why 
did  tbe  knees  prevent  me?  RV  'Why  did  the 
knees  receive  me?');  30"  'The  days  of  affliction 
prevented 

Vnlg. prtBvenerunt  me  diet  afflictionis,  Cov.  'The 
daves  of  my  trouble  are  come  npon  me,'  Bou. 
'  The  dayes  of  affliction  have  prevented  me,' 
RV  '  Days  of  aflliction  are  come  upon  me ') ;  Am 
9'*  'The  evil  shall  not  overtake  nor  prevent  us' 

Vulg.  non  ventet  tuper  not  malum.  Driver  'come 
in  front  about  ns') ;  1  Mac  6"  'If  thou  dost  not 
prevent  them  quickly,  they  will  do  greater  things 

*  The  LXX  is  different,  t/<  itnttlunml  1144  aai  inuniit  St. 
PmiI  therefore  is  nearer  to  the  Heb.  than  to  the  LXX  in  Bo  11*^ 


than  these '  (^dr  vpoKoraXipTi  a&rois,  Vnlg.  Ifiti 
prcBveneria  eoa,  Cov.  'If  thou  dost  not  prevent 
them,'  RV  '  If  ye  are  not  beforehand  with  Chem ') ; 
10"  'What  have  we  done  that  Alexander  hath 
prevented  ns  in  making  amity  with  the  Jews  to 
strengthen  himself?'  {rpciipBaKtr  iift&t,  Vulg.  prcB- 
occupavit  nos,  Cov.  'hatn  prevented  us,'  Ilv  'hath 
been  beforehand  with  us  ) ;  2  Mac  14"  '  Knowing 
that  he  was  notably  prevented  by  Jndas'  policy 
{Sti  yenalut  4x4  roO  iySpis  t<rrparliYirra.i,  Vulg. 

{'ortiter  te  a  viro  prceventvm.  Gov  '  When  he 
:newe  that  Machaoeus  had  manfully  prevented 
him,'  RV  '  When  he  became  aware  that  he 
had  been  bravely  defeated  by  the  stratagem  of 
Judas').  J  ~o 

Take  the  following  as  illustrations : 

Fuller,  Uoly  H'arre,  2U, '  Was  be  old  ?  let  him  make  the  more 
speed,  lest  envious  death  should  prevent  htm  of  this  ooouion  of 
honour';  Hoij/  State,  154,  'Expect  not,  but  prevent  their 
craving  of  thee ' ;  Adams,  Bxpotition  upon  tnd  PeUr,  66, 
'Satan's  employment  is  prevented,  when  he  finds  thee  well 
employed  before  he  comes ' :  Knox,  Wortt,  Hi.  SIO,  *  Peter  was 
n  nckinge  downe,  and  loked  for  no  other  thyng  but  present 
death,  and  yet  the  hande  ot  Ohriste  prerented  bjm' ;  m'H^, 
Smnett— 

'  Doth  Ood  exact  day-labour,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  Ood  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.' 

J.  Hastinos. 
PRET. — Prey,  from  Lat.  prceda,  booty  (perhaps 
from  prce-htndo,  to  seize  beforehand),  through  Old 
Fr.  praie,  preie,  is  now  narrower  in  meaning  than 
formerly.  In  AV  it  includes  booty  or  spoil.  Heb. 
words  properly  denoting  a  wild  beast's  prey  are 
(1)  lip  iereph,  from  '\Tif  to  tear,  to  rend  (the 
verb  itself  is  tr.  'prey'  in  Ps  17"  'Like  as  a 
lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey,'  I'tpV  ffey.,  AVm 
'  that  desireth  to  ravin,'  Cheyne  '  longing  to  tear 
in  pieces ').  Tereph  is  tr. '  prey '  in  Gn  49",  N  n  23", 
Job  4"  24»  (RV  'meat'),  Ps  76*  104»  124',  Is 
31',  Ezk  19'-*  22»-«',  Am  3«,  Nah  2"-"  3'.  This 
is  also  the  proper  meaning  of  (2)  >]nQ  Ij^theph  (from 
[m]  to  seize),  and  it  is  so  tr.  in  its  only  occurrence, 
Pr  23"  'She  also  lieth  in  wait  as  for  a  prey,' 
AVm  '  as  a  robber,'  which  is  the  RV  text,  RVm 
'as  for  a  prey.'  Also  (3)  in  'ad  (from  rn^  to 
attack?],  means  'prey,'  and  is  so  tr.  in  Gn  49*^, 
I.S  33^,  Zeph  3',  its  only  occurrences  (against  the 
view  of  Uitzig  and  others  that  it  is  ns  in  tliis 
sense  that  ai)jiear8  in  iT'V^  of  Is  9*  1*1,  see  Dill- 
mann,  ad  loc. ).  And  (i)  hzk  'okhel,  which  means 
'  food,'  is  legitimately  tr.  '  prey '  in  Job  9"  39". 
But  all  the  remaining  words  mean  booty  or  smiU 
taken  in  war  or  snatched  as  one's  share.  The 
chief  word  is  13  baz  (from  ij?  to  plunder,  take 
as  spoil ;  the  verb  itself  is  rendered  '  take  for 
a  prey'  in  Dt  2»  SJ,  Jos  8>-"  11",  Est  3"  8"; 
'  make  a  prey '  in  Ezk  26" ;  and  '  prey  upon '  in 
Jer  30").  A  late  form  of  602,  nj?,  is  tr.  '  prey'  in 
Neh  4*  ('give  them  for  a  prey,'  RV  'give  them 

•inng,  ^ 


up  to  spoiling,  •  Amer.  RV  'for  a  spoil '),  Est  9"-  >• 
(RV  '  spoil '),  Dn  1 1"  (so  RV).  The  common  word 
thfUiil[hota  to  plunder,  the  Hithpolel  is  tr* 
'  make  oneself  a  prey '  in  Is  59"),  which  over  sixty 
times  is  rendered  '  siwil,'  is  tr*  '  prey '  in  Jg  5""^ 
8«- "  (RV  '  spoil '),  Is  10*  (RV  '  spoU^),  Jer  21*  38» 
39"  45*  (so  RV).  "The  only  remaining  word  is  ts\^ 
malkdah,  which  simply  means  sometning  captured 
(from  n;i)  to  take),  which  is  given  as  '  prey' m  AV 
and  RV  in  Nn  31"- »■"•»',  Is  49«-":  in  Nu  31" 
AV  gives  '  booty,'  RV  '  prey.' 

For  prey  meaning  booty  cf.  Merlin  (in  Early 
Eng.  Text.  Soc.),  iL  152,  '  So  thei  entred  in  to  the 
londe,  and  toke  many  prayes,  and  brent  townea 
and  vilages,  and  distroyed  all  the  oontieea'i 
Chapman,  Iliads,  iL  205 — 


Home  with  our  ships ; 
with  his  preys  : 


'Come,  fly 
leave  this  man  here  to  pafiib 
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and  Shake.  //  Hmury  VI.  IT.  ir.  M— 

'  Tha  meal  peoplt.  thlntiiic  after  pny, 
Join  with  toe  tnttor,  and  they  lointv  a 
To  ipoU  the  oity  and  your  royal  court.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FRICE  (from  Lai.  pretium,  worth,  value,  through 
Old  Fr.  pri»,  preii)  means  in  AV  the  worth  ot  a 
person  or  thing  in  the  widest  sense,  and  not  in 
monev  only.  See  especially  Mt  13**  'When  he 
had  round  one  pearl  of  great  price'  {Ira  ToXinitoy 
ItapyaplTTif),  ana  1  P  3*  '  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 

Seat  price  (roXvrcX^t).  Cf.  Chaucer,  Sir  Thoptu, 
5,  'Men  speke  of  romances  of  piys';  He  13^ 
Tind.  'Let  wedlocke  be  liad  in  pryoe  in  all 
poyntes.' 

The  verb  to  price  (spelt  '  priae')  ocean  in  Zee 
ll'*  '  A  goodly  price  that  I  was  priMd  at  of  them.' 
CI  Mt  27*  Khmn.  'They  tooke  the  thirtie  pieces 
«f  silver,  the  price  of  the  priced,  whom  they  did 
price  of  the  children  of  laraeL'      J.  ELASnvoa. 

PRICK.— See  Go  AD  in  voL  iL  ig4\ 

PBIBST8  IHD  LETITES.— 

L  The  nanua  USUa  and  Uvi. 
X.  The  priesthood  in  the  earlieet  time*. 
t.  The  prieathood  from  Darld  to  Joaiah. 
4.  The  prieithood  aooording  to  Denteronooy. 
(.  "Dm  prieithood  from  Jooah'a  reform  to  the  Kzila, 
&  The  priesthood  In  EzeUel's  State  of  the  tutora. 
7.  The  prieathood  from  EseUel  to  Esra. 
t.  The  prieathood  aoooidins  to  the  law  nnntained  la  the 
•PrieaUy  Writing." 

a.  The  prieata  In  the  Iisw  «(  llollneai  and  ia  par- 

tloalar  (Ardtk. 

b.  The  Aaronite  prlastn 
e.  The  high  priest. 

d.  TheLeritea. 

a.  The  aarrinc  women. 
t.  The  rerenuea  ot  the  prieata  and  Lrrttaa. 
<.  The  data  of  the  prieatly  qpatam  in  tbs  'FiMly 
Writing.' 

•.  The  prieathood  from  Ezra  to  the  Ohnnlala*. 
Ul  the  prieathood  after  OT  timca. 

a.  Prieata  and  Lerites. 

b.  The  reTenuea  ot  the  prieata  and  laaritaSL 

e.  The  dutiea  and  ofBcea  ot  the  prieata. 

Literature. 

(Thronfftiont  this  article  the  abbreriatlon  OaA.,  when  not 
preceded  by  an  author's  name,  stands  tor  Baudlssin'a  QttdUehte 
IM  aUtuL  Priultrthvmu,  Leipzig,  1889.  Whenever  a  citation 
(oosists  aimply  ol  an  author's  name  and  the  number  ot  a  page, 
the  retarenoe  is  to  that  work  ot  his  whoae  title  will  be  touid 
la  the  UtaiBton  at  the  and  of  the  article.] 

L  The  Nahbs  KObEn  akd  ZSr/.— The  luune 
for  'priest'  in  the  OT  is  k6hen  (|oii).  The  same 
word  (ins)  is  met  with  in  Phcenician  inscriptions  as 
the  official  name  of  the  priest,  as  well  as  the 
feminine  form  mn3.  The  corresponding  word  in 
Arabic,  kdhin,  is  employed  to  designate  the  sooth- 
Myer.  It  is  per  te  quite  conceivable  that  the 
pnests  of  the  Hebrews  were  originally  soothsayers 
(Stade,  GVI,  Bd.  L,  Berlin,  1887,  p.  471;  cf. 
Knenen,  De  Gotbdientt  van  ItraU,  Bd.  x.,  Haarlem, 
1809,-  p.  101).  There  are,  certainly,  no  traces  in 
the  Ot  of  ecstatic  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  but  one  of  their  most  important  functions 
m  the  earlier  history  of  Israel  was  the  giving  of 
oracles  by  means  of  the  lot.  A  reference  to  this  is 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Urim  and  Thummim  which 
are  described  as  still  present  ia  the  dress  of  the 
high  priest.  But  the  AraHc  usage  is  not  decirive 
for  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  k61>£n ;  the 
iense  borne  by  kOMn  may  be  secondary,  for  the 
Arabs  borrowed  largely,  in  matters  connected 
with  tbe  cultns,  from  the  Israelites  (so  also  Van 
Hoonacker,  Saeerdoce,  etc.  p.  235  f. ).  The  ecstatic 
form  of  prophecy  appears  m  the  OT  coupled  with 
priestly  functions  only  in  the  story  of  the  youth  of 
Samael,  to  whom  God  speaks  in  a  revelation,  while 
he  is  officiating  as  pnest  at  tiie  sanctuaiy  (1  S 
V-y.  This  unusual  coupling  of  the  priestly  and 


the  prophetic  office  may  be  due  in  this  instance  to 
the  combination  of  two  conceptions  of  the  person 
of  Samuel :  one  of  which  thought  of  him,  as  is  the 
case  for  the  most  part  in  the  story  of  his  youth,  as 
priest ;  whereas  the  other,  which  alone  has  sur. 
vived  in  the  narratives  relating  to  his  latei 
activity,  thought  of  him  as  prophet. 

The  root  meanine  of  the  word  kohen  does  not 
appear  to  speak  in  favour  of  its  being  a  designa- 
tion of  the  '  seer.'  Derived  from  a  verb  kdnan, 
probably  equivalent  in  meaning  to  kiln  '  stand,' 
Jeohen  will  be  explained  most  simply  as  'he  that 
stands.'  In  other  instanceSj  too,  tlie  expression 
'  stand  {toy)  before  Jahweh '  is  used  of  the  priestly 
oiiice,  especially  of  the  service  at  the  altar  whicn 
the  priest  ^rforms  standing.  This  last,  then,  is 
perhaps  what  is  referred  to  also  in  the  name 
kohen,  which  will  then  designate  the  priest  as 
otl'erer,  or,  since  'stand  before  one'  is  said  of 
service  in  general,  as  servant  of  the  deity.  This 
general  conception  deserves  the  preference,  because 
in  ancient  times  it  is  not  tbe  offering  of  sacrifice 
but  other  functions  that  appear  as  the  special 
duty  of  the  priests.  The  sense  of  'servant'  is 
obtained  for  «dA«n  also  by  Hitzig  (on  Is  6I'°),  who 
connects  the  word  with  the  Pi'el  kUien  (Is  61"= 
f>n  ■  make  ready ' ;  elsewhere,  indeed,  kihen  is  a 
derivative  from  kdhen  [see  Ewald,  Seb.  Sprache, 
§  120e]),  to  which  he  assigns  the  sense  'parare, 
apt  are,  and  then  ministrare.' 

The  word  kimarim  (on;?)  is  used  in  the  OT  only 
of  heathen  priests.  It  answers  to  the  word  *i03 
found  in  Aramaic  inscriptions,  Syr.  kHmrA  '  priest,' 
and  hence  in  the  OT  is  manifestly  a  word  bor- 
rowed along  with  their  idolatry  nt>m  the  Ara- 
nueans. 

In  Deuteronomy  the  priests  are  called  'Levite 
priests '  (D'ri^'D  o'K!^),  and  already  in  a  very  ancient 
narrative  in  the  Bk.  of  Judges  (cbs.  17  f.)  we  find 
a  '  Levite'  (n^)  regarded  as  having  a  special  call  to 
priestly  functions.  In  like  manner  the  Jehovistio 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  (J£)  contains  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  Moses  assigned  priestly  rights 
to  the  '  sons  of  Levi '  (Ex  32-'«'-  [whether  3^- 
belonged  to  the  original  Jehovistio  book  has, 
indeed,  been  doubted  by  Kuenen,  De  boeken  del 
ouden  verboncW,  Leiden,  1887  ff.,  §  13,  note  21]; 
of.  Jos  13'<-»  18',  see  Gesch.  p.  100  f.).  In  the 
prophetical  writings  the  name  'Levites'  occurs 
tor  the  first  time  m  the  Bk.  of  Jeremiah  (33"'- 
'  Levite  priests '  o'^n  o'^-bij),  in  a  section  which  is 
wanting  in  the  LXX,  and  is  pretty  certainly  not 
the  work  of  Jeremiah,  but,  judging  from  v.**,  was 
probably  composed  by  an  exile  in  Babylon. 
During  the  Exile  the  term  '  Levites '  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  Ezekiel.  But,  in  view  of  Jg  17  f., 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  higher  antiquity  of 
the  term,  even  apart  from  the  passages  cited 
above,  regarding  which  doubts  have  oeen  expressed 
whether  they  belong  to  the  pre  ■  Deuteronomic 
elements  of  the  Jehovistio  book.   The  Bk.  of  Dt 

Presupposes  the  name  as  generally  current,  and 
)t  33,  in  which  (w.*"")  Levi  is  represented  as 
holder  of  the  priesthood,  dates  to  all  appearance 
from  a  period  prior  to  the  Fall  of  Samaria. 

The  view  of  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic  law 
(18*),  as  well  as  that  expressed  in  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (Dt  33*'"),  and  in  the  tradition  embodied  in 
the  '  Priestly  Writing '  of  the  Pentateuch  (also  in 
Jos  13'*- "  [JE  ?]),  is  that  the  term  '  Levites '  indi- 
cates that  the  priests  belong  to  a  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  origin  of  this  priestly  designation  and  this 
tribal  name  is  obscure.  The  Blessing  of  Jacob, 
which  as  a  whole  is  not  earlier  than  the  mon- 
archical period,  presupposes  a  tribe  of  Levi  without 
any  allusion  to  its  call  to  priestly  functions  (Gn 
49°'^).  On  the  other  hand,  the  OT  contains  certain 
indications  which  appear  to  nresuppose  (hat  the 
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word  liuH  was  onoe  regarded  as  the  ofBcial  name  of 
the  priest.  In  the  Jehovistio  book  Aaron  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  Moses  is  called  '  the  Levite '  (Ex 
4"),  although  the  two  are  conceived  of  as  brothers. 
In  this  passage  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
pronoonce  (with  Nowack,  p.  99)  the  designation 
an  interpolation  introduced  under  the  influence  of 
the  Priests'  Code,  for  such  an  influence  wonld  have 
led  to  Aaron's  being  called,  not  'the  Levite,'  but 
'  the  priest.'  The  Levite  who  figures  in  Je  17  f.  is 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  hence,  apparenUy,  does 
not  belong  to  a  special  tribe  of  Levi,  unless  per- 
haps he  tolonged  to  Judah  merely  as  a  settler,  as 
appears  to  be  the  interpretation  adopted  in  what 
should  probably  be  pronounced  a  glos^,  namel;^, 
17'  (cf.,  nowever,  Gesch.  p.  184  f.).  In  any  case,  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  word  leat  was  originally  an 
official  name,  and  only  came  afterwanis  to  be 
treated  as  the  patronymic  for  the  particular  family 
or  guild  wliioh  was  considered  to  nave  been  called 
to  priestly  service.  At  all  events  the  coincidence 
of  a  tribal  name  with  the  priestly  designation 
cannot  be  accidental,  and  accordindy  one  may 
not  assume  on  the  nound  of  Gn  4^''' that  there 
was  a  tribe  of  Levi  which  afterwards  disappeared, 
and  that  the  Levitical  priests  have  no  connexion 
with  it. 

If  the  word  /Ao(  was  once  an  official  name,  then 
it  might  be  possible  that  a  reminiscence  of  this 
original  sense  has  survived  in  an  explanation  of 
the  word  found  in  the  Priests'  Code  (Nu  IS*- 
although  in  itself  this  explanation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  word -play.  According  to  this  j>assage, 
those  who  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  to 
attach  themselves  {yiU&u)A,  nUvoA)  to  Aaron,  for 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  word  lent  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  to  be  derived  from 
l&w&h,  'to  twine,  to  attach  oneself,'  and  might 
perhaps  be  used  to  designate  an  escort  '  attaching 
itself,  such  as  the  troop  that  escorted  the  wander- 
ing sanctuary  of  the  nomad  period  of  Israel's  history 
(so  Gesch.  p.  73  f.,  following  others,  especially  de 
La^arde).  The  word  woula  thus  be  not  strictly  a 
designation  of  the  priest,  but  of  a  body  from  which 
by  preference  the  priests  were  chosen.  Since  a 
special  body  with  a  genealogical  connexion  had 
presumably  to  be  conceived  of  as  set  apart  for  the 
above-named  duty  of  escortinK  the  ark,  it  might 
happen  in  the  end  that  ISm  was  taken  as  the 
trioal  name  of  this  body. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  Hut  as  an  official 
name,  finds,  however,  no  certain  sapport  in  the 
history  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  must 
always  remain  a  difficulty  to  conceive  of  an 
alleged  tribal  name  having  originated  from  an 
ofBcial  name,  especially  as  in  Gn  49  we  have  a 
view  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  presented  in  which  there 
is  no  allusion  to  its  being  a  priestly  tribe.  For 
this  reason  also  it  is  not  likely  that  Hat  is  the 
name  for  foreigners,  say  Egyptians,  who  had 
'  attached '  themselves  to  the  Hebrews  (so,  follow- 
ing others,  Renan,  Hist,  du  peuple  itlsrall, 
vol.  i.,  Paris,  1887,  p.  149  f.,  who  makes  Levi  = 
inquilinus;  see,  farther,  on  this  point,  Getch. 
p.70f.).  Besides,  the  view  that  theLevites  were 
originally  non-Israelites  -  is  extremely  improbable, 
for  the  reason  that  Moses,  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
who  is  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was  certainly 
a  Hebrew.  Moreover,  Levi,  the  father  of  the 
tribe,  is  represented  as  son  of  one  of  those  two 
wives  of  Jacob  whose  birth  was  e<^ual  to  his  own, 
and  who  were  his  relations.  Levi's  descent  then 
was  regarded  as  a  pure  Hebrew  one.  Hence, 
taking  eveiything  into  account,  the  more  probable 
conclusion  la  that  liwt  was  at  first  actually  a 
tribal  name,  and  only  afterwards  in  a  secondary 
way  came  to  be  treated  as  the  official  name  of  the 
priests  because  these  were  chosen  from  this  tribe. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tribal  name  Levi  is 
connected  with  the  name  Leah  (nnS)  which  Is  given 
as  that  of  the  mother  of  Levi  (Wellliansen, 
Getehiehte  Israeh  [Prolegomena^},  1878,  p.  149, 
Stade,  ZATW.  1881,  p.  115 f.),  m  which  case  it 
may  remain  an  open  question  whether  in  Leah  we 
are  to  find,  with  Stade  (I.e.,  following  Wetzstein), 
an  animal  name,  '  wild  cow.'  The  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  circumstance  that  Gn  49''-  is 
acquainted  with  a  tribe  of  Levi  but  does  not 
represent  it  as  a  priestly  one,  is  not  to  be  obviated 
by  the  assumption  that  this  passage  relates  to  pre- 
Mosaic  conditions  (so  Van  Hoonacker,  Sceeraoce, 
etc.  pp.  309,  311) ;  for  all  the  other  sayings  in  the 
so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  have  to  do  with  the 
time  when  Israel  was  settled  in  Canaan,  and  even 
the  scattering  of  Levi  among  Israel,  spoken  of  in 
Gn  49^,  presupposes  the  settlement.  There  remains 
hardly  any  resource  but  to  suppose  that  to  the 
author  of  Gn  49"-  the  want  of  a  Levitical  tribal 
territory  presented  itself  so  strongly  as  a  punish- 
ment occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  father  of 
the  tribe,  that  he  did  not  look  beyond  this  penal 
condition  of  things  to  the  honourable  pnestly 
vocation  of  the  members  of  this  tribe.  W  hat  the 
conduct  of  the  tribe  had  really  been  which  occa- 
sioned the  unfavourable  judgment  passed  upon  it, 
is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  It  is  held  bv  H. 
Gnthe  (Geschiehte  de*  Volkei  Israel,  Freionrs 
i  B.,  1899,  p.  169  f.)  that  certain  descendants  of 
a  non-priestjy  dowerless  tribe  of  Levi  had  pro- 
cured maintenance  for  themselves  by  undertaking 
priestly  functions,  and  that  in  this  way  Lem 
Decame  a  priestly  appellation.  But  this  view, 
which  might  otherwise  be  a  possible  one,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  with  favonr,  because  such  a 
condition  of  things  would  not  account  for  the 
relatively  ancient  tradition  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  person  of  Moses  (see 
below,  §  2). 

The  above  ia  the  result  of  a  consideration  of  the 
OT  data.  But  if  it  should  be  established  that 
in  the  Mintean  inscriptions  the  word  knptu  is 
a  term  for  'priest,'  and  that  this  is  connected 
with  the  OT  lewi  (Fr.  Hommel,  AHT,  London, 
1897,  p.  278f.),  it  will  be  necessary  after  all  to 
think  of  the  latter  as  an  official  name,  and  that  an 
ancient  Semitic  one  (otherwise  Van  Hoonackei, 
Sacerdoee,  etc.  p.  312  ff.). 

On  bint  ha-lewt  and  b!nt  ha-Umyytm  (rare  and 
late  for  the  usual  bint  leuA),  forms  in  which  ia 
treated  as  a  gentilio  name,  see  Ed.  KOnig,  '  Syn- 
taktische  Excurse  znm  AT,'  in  SK,  1898,  p.  537  ff. 

2.  Thb  Priesthood  in  the  earuest  times.— 
As  everywhere  in  the  liiatory  of  religion,  there 
may  be  recognized  also  in  the  Beginning  of  Hebrew 
history  a  period  when  no  special  priestly  class 
existed.  Of  course  it  is  upon  an  aitificiall^  con- 
structed basis  that  the  view  presented  in  the 
•Prieatly  Writing'  (P)  of  the  Pentateuch  rests, 
according  to  which  neither  sanctuary  nor  sacrificial 
acts  nor  a  priestly  class  had  any  existence  before 
the  Divine  revelation  Kiven  through  Moses.  Even 
in  the  narratives  of  uie  Jehovistic  book,  relating 
to  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  there  are  scarcely  to  be 
discovered  any  reminiscences  of  the  then  condition 
of  the  cnltus  ;  but  these  narratives  will  hardly  be 
wrong  in  representing  relations  which  stil.  per- 
sisted  at  a  later  period,  as  the  only  ones  present  in 
the  patriarchal  period,  as  when  they  describe  the 
head  of  the  family  in  the  patriarchal  house  as 
exercising  the  priestly  function  of  offering  sacrifice. 
Besides  uiis,  we  have  in  the  Jehovistic  book  a 
single  mention,  during  the  patriarchal  period,  of 
inquiring  at  an  oracle  (Gn  25^),  and  also  one 
reference  to  the  giving  of  tithes  (Gn  28'').  Both 
these  allusions  imply  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary 
with  a  priest  in  cnarge  of  it.   Here  the  narrators 
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fa«7e  momentarily  forgotten  the  ancient  situation 
which  is  aasnmed  elsewhere,  yet  withont  expressly 
naming  the  priest  on  either  occasion.  The  anthor 
of  the  prologne  of  the  Bk.  of  Job,  again,  intro- 
duces his  hero,  whom  be  conceives  of  as  a 
Bhepberd-prinoe  living  in  remote  antiquity  in  the 
land  of  Uz,  as  ollenng  sacrifices  for  his  family 
(Job  1» ;  cf.  42«-,  and  contrast  12'»  kdhantm).  The 
story  of  Gn  14''"",  where  Abraham  is  represented 
as  giving  tithes  to  Melchizedek  the  priest-king  of 
Balem,  is,  in  its  present  form,  a  glorification  of 
the  later  priesthood  of  Salem,  i.e.  Jerusalem. 

Accordmg  to  a  narrative  contained  in  the  Jeho- 
vistic  book,  Moses  institated  a  special  priestly  body 
when  he  set  apart  the  'sons  of  Levi'  for  this  pur- 
pose (Ex  32*'  ).  In  the  first  instance,  Moses  him- 
self, according  to  this  book,  performs  the  sacrificial 
act  (Ex  24').  In  that  descriptive  narrative,  which 
makes  him  receive  the  Divine  revelations  in  the 
holy  tent  outside  the  camp  to  which  the  people 
went  'to  seek  Jahweh'  (Ex  33"- )>  the  function  of 
eomiuonicating  oracles  appears  as  a  distinction 
conferred  onlv  upon  Moses  personally.  But  in  this 
way  be  ia  clearly  thought  of  as  the  presiding 
authority  over  the  holy  tent — in  other  words,  as  a 
priest.  The  Priestly  Writing,  on  the  other  band, 
makes  Moses  officiate  as  priest  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  instalment  of  the  priests  m  their 
office  (Ex  29);  and  from  this  point  onwards,  accord- 
ing to  this  source,  priestly  functions  are  discharged 
only  by  A<ux»n  and  his  sons,  who  are  selected  from 
the  body  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  purpose. 
According  to  a  prophetical  discourse  interpolated 
into  the  older  text  of  the  history  of  the  youth  of 
Samuel  (1  S  S?^),  God,  during  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  revealed  Himself  to  the  fathers'  house  of 
£11,  the  priest  of  ShUoh,  and  chose  this  house  out 
of  all  Uie  tribes  of  Israel,  to  be  priests.  Here  too, 
then,  without  any  mention  indeed  of  Aaron  or 
Levi,  appears  the  conception  of  an  institution  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  tune  of  Moses.  This  con- 
ception, in  the  form  in  which  it  here  makes  its 
appearance,  cannot  be  of  quite  recent  ori@n,  since 
in  opposition  to  the  later  claims  of  the  Zadokite 
priesthood,  which  existed  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, it  represents  the  Elidee,  who  were  different 
from  these,  as  the  original  legitimate  priests.  It 
is  in  itself  quite  credible  that  Moses,  in  his 
arrangements  for  the  Israelitish  nation  and  its 
eultns,  made  provision  for  the  performance  of 
religious  service  by  a  special  body,  and  it  is  a  very 
plausible  suppoution  tnat  be  who  is  represented 
as  belonging  like  Aaron  to  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
selected  bis  own  famUy  for  this  office.  Among 
the  ancient  Arabs  as  well,  the  priesthood  was 
largely  in  possession  of  special  families,  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  tribe  amongst  whom  they  exer- 
cised  their  office  (Wellhausen,  Bett^,  p.  130  f.). 
Guthe  (Oe*e/uchi«,  p.  21  f.)  opposes  the  view  that 
Moses  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  holds 
that  the  priestly  tribe  first  originated  in  Canaan. 
This  later  origin,  however,  is  difficult  to  prove,  and 
along  «rith  it  the  objections  fall,  which  are  brought 
against  a  genealogical  connexion  between  Moses 
and  the  pnestly  tribe. 

If  lem  actually  stood  originally  for  the  retinue 
of  the  sacred  ark,  only  individuals  from  this  body 
would  have  been  priests  proper.  Apart  from  this, 
it  is  in  any  case  not  incredible  that  Moses  should 
have  destmed  his  own  family  in  the  narrower 
sense  to  be  priests,  but  that  he  should  have  chosen 
precisely  the  family  of  his  brother  Aaron  is  less 
likely.  Aaron,  it  is  true,  is  not  only  represented 
in  P  as  the  father  of  the  priests,  but  even  in  JE 
as  'the  Levite'  xa/  ^ox4»  (Ex  4^).  Yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  to  all  the  strata  of  this 
last  book  ;  and  in  all  the  passages  where  mention 
k  made  of  him  he  is  a  less  in£vidualized  figure, 


to  which  features  from  the  later  history  are  trans- 
ferred in  a  prefigurative  way  [Gesch.  p.  199).  It  ia 
not  impossible  that  in  his  case  we  have  to  do  with 
a  personification,  although  no  satisfaotory  explana- 
tion of  his  name  'Ahdron  has  yet  been  discovered. 
With  'ardn  the  designation  ot  the  sacred  ark  (a 
combination  proposed,  following  the  lead  of  others, 
by  Renan,  ^e.  p.  179),  this  name  can  hardly,  in 
view  of  the  different  way  in  which  it  is  written, 
have  anything  to  do. 

In  an  ancient  gloss  to  the  narrative  in  the  Bk. 
of  Judges  about  the  Levite  who  first  on  Mt. 
Ephraim  and  afterwards  at  Dan  officiated  as 
pnest,  this  Levite,  to  whom  the  priesthood  at  Dan 
traced  its  descent  down  to  '  the  carrying  captive 
of  the  land '  (i.e.  down  to  the  overthrow  of  JB^diraim 
in  the  Assyrian  period),  is  described  as  a  '  son  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Moses '  (in  Jg  18**  Mlnashtheh 
is  an  alteration  of  the  original  M6i\eh).  Here, 
then,  Moses  himself  may  be  viewed  as  father  of 
the  priests  in  general.  But  all  the  same  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  person  of  Aaron  as  a 
purely  fictitious  one,  because  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  priesthood  should  have  exchanged 
the  more  glorious  descent  from  the  lawgiver  for 
descent  from  a  brother  of  his.  Moses  has  been 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Dt  33'  as  the  repre- 
sentative, and  then,  presumably,  as  tibe  father,  of 
the  priesthood ;  but  the  context  of  this  passage 
favours  rather  a  reference.to  Aaron  in  this  capacity 
[Gesch.  p.  76),  in  harmony  with  which  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Dt  33  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Ephraim,  and  we  find  traces  that  it  was  in  Epnraim 
that  Aaron  first  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  father 
of  the  priests  (see  below,  i  3,  on  the  biUl-wonhip  of 
Aaron). 

If  really  from  the  time  of  Moses  one  special 
body  was  regarded  as  called  to  the  priesthood,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  from  that  time  it 
alone  exercised  priestly  functions.  Long  after 
Moses,  it  is  not  contested  that  men  of  non-I^vitical 
descent  discharged  the  priest's  office  occasionally 
or  even  permanently.  In  the  latter  case  they 
probably  passed  as  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
which  accordingly  we  are  not  to  think  of  as  having 
originated  in  a  purely  genealogical  way.  Only,  one 
con  hardly,  with  Wellhausen,  appeal  in  favour  of 
this  to  what  is  said  in  Dt  33*  about  Levi's  having 
renounced  his  kinship.  Seeing  that  in  this  pas- 
sage the  denying  of  his  sons  is  also  spoken  of,  the 
reference  must  be  understood  not  of  the  loosening 
of  connexion  with  a  family,  but  of  impartial  official 
action,  without  regard  to  family  interests,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  narrative  of  Ex  32"  *  [Gesch.  p.  77; 
Sellin,  p.  llOff.;  Van  Hoonacker,  Sacerdoce,  etc. 
p.  133).  As  in  Dt  33  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
appears  as  in  possession  of  the  priesthood,  so 
elsewhere  down  to  a  late  period  no  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  a  distinction  between  Levites  and  priests 
proper. 

No  special  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  the  statement  of  one 
source  of  the  Jehovistic  book,  Moses  employed 
'young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel'  to  oiler 
sacrifice  (Ex  24*;  it  is  impossible  that  either  here 
or  in  1  S  2"- "  na'ar,  in  its  sense  of  '  servant,'  can 
be  a  designation  of  the  priest  as  the  servant 
['miTiittre  ],  namely,  of  the  oultns  or  of  the  people 
'in  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship'  [so  Van 
Hoonacker,  Sacerdoce,  etc.  p.  140  f.J),  for  this 
happened  prior  to  the  appointment  (recorded,  in- 
deed, as  it  seems,  by  a  different  narrator)  of  the 
Levites  to  the  priestly  service  (Ex  32"'-).  As  early 
as,  the  arrival  at  Sinai  we  read  in  E^  19"-  (a 
narrative  in  any  case  from  another  hand  than 
32^-)  of  priests  (Geseh.  p.  58  ff.)  withont  being 
told  whether  these  are  to  be  thought  of  as  Levitet 
or  not.   It  is  mentioned  in  the  Jehovistic  book,  as 
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sn  amngMnent  in  force  all  throngh  the  lifetime 
of  Moees,  that  his  attendant,  Joshua,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  of  non-Levitical  descent  (Nn  13*,  P),  did 
not  depart  ont  of  the  holy  tent  (Ex  33").  The 
Ephraimite  Micah,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
appoints  as  priest  in  his  private  sanctuary,  first  of 
all  one  of  lus  sons(Jg  17*).  Gideon,  of  the  tribe 
of  ManiMseh  (Jg  S^),  and  Manoah  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (13"),  offer  sacrifice  with  their  own  hands. 
Under  Sam  the  Israelites  pour  ont  the  blood  of  the 
captured  m»imii.l»  at  the  altar  stone  without  any 
priestly  interposition  (1  S  14**).  At  a  still  later 
period  the  non-priestly  prophet  Elijah  sacrifioes 
with  his  own  hand(l  kIsM'-).  WhUe  the  sacred 
ark,  in  the  course  of  its  wanderings,  tarried  in  the 
house  of  Abinadab,  who  was  plainly  no  priest,  it 
was  served  by  his  sons  (1  S  7',  2  S  ^ ;  the  emen- 
dation of  Van  Hoonacker,  Sacerdoee,  ete.  p.  171,  ia 
unwarranted).  Of  the  ancient  priestly  prerogative 
of  the  father  of  the  house,  a  relic  was  preserved 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  cultns, 
in  the  slaughtering  of  the  Paschal  lamb  by  the 
father  of  the  house  without  any  priest  taking  part 
ia  the  ceremony  (Ex  12"  [P]  w.™  [JE]),  although 
it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Paschal  lamb  had  been  obliterated. 

Sacrificing  was,  then,  manifestly,  in.  -early  times 
not  the  exdusiye  function  of  a  priestly  class.  The 
latter  was  certainly  in  existence.  Yet  even  for 
admittance  to  this  no  special  descent  was  requisite. 
Samuel,  by  birth  an  Ephraimite,  vet,  according  to 
the  representation  contained  in  the  history  of  his 
childhood,  becomes,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  bis 
mother,  a  servant  of  Jahweh,  clothed  with  the 
priestly  ephod,  at  the  sanotnarr  at  Shiloh  (1  S  1^- 
S"-  '■).  The  fact  that  Samnel  oeoomes  a  priest  in 
consequence  of  a  vow,  shows  that  he  was  not  one  by 
descent :  and  the  representation  of  the  Chronicler 
(1  Ch  S"-"),  according  to  which  he  is  a  Levite,  is 
not,  with  Van  Hoonacker  {Sacerdoee,  etc  p.  266  f.) 
and  Girdlestone  ('To  what  tribe  did  Samuel  be- 
long?' in  E^osUor,  Nov.  1899,  pp.  385-388),  to  be 

i'uftafied,  as  if  Samnel  were  a  Levite  from  Ephndm. 
n  the  descriptions  of  Samuel's  later  life  he  appears 
not  aa  a  priest,  but  as  one  who,  in  the  extraordi- 
nary capacity  of  shophei  and  nSbt,  presents  the 
offerings  of  the  people  (1  S  7'''  W').  A  priestly 
class  is  presupposed  by  the  oldest  collection  of 
laws,  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  22"), 
and  yet,  in  an  enactment  later  prefixed  to  this,  the 
general  right  to  sacrifice  is  assumed  in  the  demand 
made  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole :  '  An  altar  of 
earth  thou  shalt  make  nnto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice 
thereon  thy  burnt -offerings  and  thy  shgldmtm- 
offerings '  (Ex  20**).  When,  on  the  otner  hand,  in 
the  Jehovistic  bo<g>k  the  people  of  Israel  is  called 
*a  kingdom  of  prieets'  (Ex  19"),  this  is  certainly  to 
be  understood  not  of  the  actual  exercise  of  priestly 
rights,  but  in  a  transferred  sense  as  meaning  that 
the  whole  of  Israel  stands  in  a  priestly  relation  to 
God. 

Where  a  professional  priest  was  not  available, 
yonng  men  appear  to  have,  by  preference,  replaced 
the  lather  of  the  house  in  the  exercise  of  his 
priestly  function,  or  even  to  have  acted  as  priests 
for  a  larger  body.  Of  Moses  we  found  it  recorded 
that  he  appointed  young  men  to  offer  sacrifice. 
The  Ephraimite  Micah  installs  one  of  his  sons  as 
priest.  Certain  traces  appear  to  point  to  a  prefer- 
ence at  one  time  for  making  firstborn  sons  priests, 
or  even  to  indicate  that  in  earlier  times  the  whole 
of  the  firstborn  sons  were  regarded  as  destined  for 
holy  service — an  idea  which  certainly  can  hardly 
at  any  time  have  been  strictly  carried  out  in 
practice.  The  drcnmstanoe  that  Samuel,  accord- 
ing to  the  story  of  his  chUdhood,  was  a  firstborn 
son,  is  of  no  importuice,  because  it  was  not  as 
such  that  he  was  set  apart  for  priestly  functions. 


bat  in  eonaeqnence  of  a  vow  of  his  mother.  But 
in  the  ancient  code,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex  22^  [Eng.  **]),  the  demand  is  made  that  the 
firstborn  son  be  given  to  Jahweh.  The  spirit  of 
this  book,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Judges  or  to  the  earlier  monarchical  period,  appears 
to  exclude  the  interpretation  that  the  firstbDm  ia 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  deity ;  and  then 
there  remains  scarcely  any  other  possibility  except 
to  understand  the  'giving'  to  mean  consecration 
to  holy  service  {Gesch.  p.  6Sff. ;  Smend,  Alttest. 
Beligionigeschieht^,  Freiburg  L  B.,  1899,  p.  282f., 
note  3;  cf.  Kamphausen,  Dai  VerhaltnU  de$ 
Men»d>inopferi  eur  itrael.  Religion,  Bonn,  1896, 

L66).  In  the  Priestly  Writing  it  is  said  of  the 
vites  that  they  are  'given'  to  Jahweh  (Nu  8"), 
and  even  the  consecration  of  Samuel  is  described 
by  the  term  '  given '  (1  S  1"). 

In  spite  of  this  freedom  in  the  matter  of  sacri- 
ficial arrangements,  from  early  times  it  was  con- 
sidered an  advantage  in  the  regular  and  constant 
service  of  a  sanctuary  to  have  a  '  Levite '  for  priest. 
When  one  of  these  happens  to  pass  the  sanctuary 
of  Micah  the  Ephraimite,  the  latter  gives  the 
preference  to  him  as  priest  over  bis  own  son  (Jg 
iV'-);  and  the  Danites  who  wish  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  new  sanctuary  in  their  new  home,  do 
not  let  the  opportunity  slip  to  obtain  by  force  the 
services  of  this  same  Levite  (IS'*"-).  Even  if 
in  the  time  of  Moses  a  single  family  amongst  the 
Levites  had  possession  of  the  priesthood  proper, 
in  subsequent  times,  at  all  evento,  this  was  viewed 
not  as  their  exclusive  privilege,  but  as  that  of  the 
Levites  in  general.  Nevertheless,  the  term  '  Levite ' 
nowhere  occurs  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  '  priest,' 
a  oircumstance  which  is  not  without  importance 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  term.  The 
above-named  Micah  the  Ephraimite  is  represented 
as  saying,  '  The  Levite  has  become  my  priest '  ( Jg 
17"). 

As  to  the  instalment  in  the  priestly  oflBce,  even 
that  ancient  narrative  in  the  Bk.  of  Jud^ 
mentions  certain  formalities  which  in  a  modified 
form  are  retained  in  the  later  ceremonial  law  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Micah  'fills  the  hand'  of  one 
of  his  sons,  so  that  he  becomes  his  priest  (Jg 
17*).  He  does  precisely  the  same  thing  afterwards 
to  the  Levite  (v.").  Wherein  this  '  filling  of  the 
hand '  consisted  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  means  the  handing  over  of  the  earnest 
money  (Vatke,  Wellhausen),  which  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  Levite  who  renders 
priestly  services  to  Micah  certainly  speaks  of  him- 
self as  '  hired '  by  the  latter  (Jg  18*).  This  hiring, 
however,  need  not  refer  to  a  snin  of  money  paid 
down,  but  may  consist  in  the  arrangement  about 
an  annual  salary,  clothing,  and  maintenance  (17'*). 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Micah  hired  his  own 
son  with  a  piece  of  earnest  money,  and  in  any 
case  the  narrator  in  the  Jehovistic  book  (Ex  32**) 
was  not  thinking  of  earnest  money  when  he  makes 
Moses  say  to  the  sons  of  Levi  tneDiselves :  '  Fill 
your  hands  to-day  for  Jahweh.'  Still  less  likely 
IS  it  that  the  expression  '  fill  the  hand '  refers  to 
the  handing  over  of  the  arrows  which  are  alleged 
to  have  beien  used  in  giving  the  priestly  oracle 
(SelUn,  p.  118  f.).  This  interpretation  is  based 
upon  Ex  32*,  where,  however,  tl-Jahweh  standing 
alone  cannot  mean  <  on  behalf  of  Jahweh  '  (sc.  take 
hold  of  the  arrows),  but  shows  that  'fill  your  hand' 
refers  in  some  way  to  a  consecration  to  Jahweh,  an 
instalment  into  service  related  to  Him  (still  an- 
other intearpretation  of  the  'filling  the  hand'  in 
Ex  32"  is  adopted  by  Van  Hoonacker,  Sacerdoee, 
etc.  p.  135).  In  the  Priestly  Writing  the  ex- 
pression 'fill  the  hand'  is  retained  in  speaking 
of  instalment  into  the  priestly  office  (Ex  al.), 
and  the  term  'fill-offenng'  {millU'im,  Ex  29"  at.i 
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is  naed  of  the  offering  which  was  presented  at  the 
eonaecratioii  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priestly 
office.  This  offering  has  the  oharacteristio  rite 
that  Moees  places  oertain  portions  of  the  sacrifioial 
animal  upon  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons — in 
other  words,  fills  the  hands  of  those  about  to  be 
consecrated  with  these  portions  of  the  sacrifice. 
What  are  specified  are  the  parts  of  the  animal 
which  in  sacrifice  were  burned  upon  the  sltar  or 
which  fell  to  the  priests.  The  consecration  cere- 
mony was  meant  thus  to  express  that  the  priest  is 
empowered  to  lay  these  pieces  upon  the  altar,  or, 
as  the  case  may  he,  to  take  them  for  himself. 
Accordingly,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  improbable 
that  the  expression  '  fill  the  handj'  used  of  installa- 
tion in  the  priestly  office,  had  m  view  from  the 
first  such  a  handing  over  of  sacrificial  portions  as 
pointed  to  the  priertly  functions  (Guch.  p.  183  f. ; 
so  also  Weinel,  art.  '  iwo  nnd  seine  Denvate,'  in 
ZATW  zviiL  [1898}  p.  61).  Such  a  solemn  intro- 
duction to  office  nugnt  weQ  be  employed  even  by 
the  layman  Blioah  in  the  case  of  the  Levite,  as  of 
one  wlM  was  not  installed  by  him  as  a  priest  in 
general  bat  as  his  own  ptiest  (otherwise  Nowack, 
p.  121). 

But  it  may  be,  fnrther,^  that  the  expression 
'fin  thepiand'  had  not  originaUya  special  refer- 
ence to  mtrodnetion  to  the  niestly  <^oe,  for  in 
Asqrian  the  oorresponduig  ledM  mutUi  has  the 
general  sense  of  'give,  appoint,  enfeoff,  present' 
(Nowack,  p.  ISiOf.,  following  Halivy :  of.  on  the 
Assyrian  expression,  Fid.  Delitzsch,  Attwr.  Hand- 
worUrb.  i.v.  ttha,  p.  408).  Even  if  the  above  was 
the  original  sense  of  the  Hebrew  expression,  it  was 
no  longer  undnstood  in  Ex  32". 

In  early  times  the  priest,  even  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  was  called  by  the  titie  of  honour, 
'  father '  ( Jg  IT^*  18>*).  The  priests  who  served  at 
any  of  the  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Israel  were 
marked  outwardly  by  the  linen  ephod  they  wore 
(1  S  2").  Thev  lived,  as  we  learn  in  the  case  of 
Eli  and  Samuel^  in  tiie  sanctnaiy  (1  S  S"-).  There 
they  offwed  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar,  a  work  in 
which  at  the  more  frequented  places  of  worship 
they  were  assisted  by  servants  (lb  2"- ").  Portions 
of  the  offerings  presented  were  assigned  them  for 
thdr  maintenance  (1  S  2^-) ;  whether  these  were 
definitely  fixed  {Otieh.  p.  208,  and  against  this 
Nowack,  p.  126),  or  were  left  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  offerer,  can  scarcely  be  determined.*  At  the 

grivate  sanotuaries,  as  we  are  told  of  Micah  the 
phraimite,  the  owner  of  the  sanctuary  paid  his 
pnest  a  salary  and  supplied  his  clothing  and  his 
lood  (Jg  17**).  While  the  offering  of  sacrifice  was 
in  early  times  open  to  others  as  well  as  to  the 
priests,  it  is  only  of  professional  priests  that  it  is 
recorded  that  they  gave  oracles.  Micah's  Levite 
consults  God  at  the  request  of  others  (Jg  18' ;  on 
the  giving  of  oracles  oy  the  priests  among  the 
anment  Arabs,  see  Wellhausen,  Besta*,  p.  131  ff.). 

As  would  appear  from  what  we  hear  of  Ahijah 
(Ahimeleoh)  the  descendant  of  Eli  (1  S  14'),  and 
his  son  Ebiathar  (Abiathab)  the  priest  of  Nob 
(1 S  23*),  it  was  onlv  the  chief  priest  of  a  considerable 
sanctuary  who  haa  another  ephod  different  from  the 
linen  one,  by  means  of  which  he  gave  oracles  (IS 
H'"-,  where  for  'drdn  read  'iphda).  In  this  must 
have  been  kept  the  oracle -lots,  the  prototype 
of  the  Urim  (of.  1  S  28*)  and  Thummim  of  the 
later  high  priest.  In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt 
33*),  Thummim  and  Urim  are  thought  of  as  the 
spedal  dower  of  Levi,  and  probably  more  specifi- 
oJly  as  that  of  Aaron.    The  name  thufnmim. 


*  We  flsd  tnOM  (bat  imong  the  Phimikilain  and  the  Baby- 
Iwiiaiii,  a*  was  doubtleas  the  caaa  with  all  higfalv  developed 
colta,  tlM  priMti  bad  their  allowaooe  tram  the  oBerlngs  (aee 
F.  0.  Mom,  Jku  Ogfemtim  d*r  Kmtluuiir,  Ocmmmtair  rur 
WmafH  m»  MamdU,  FhSniiiMdia  iCSo,  flMD  U.,  Bnalaa, 
JH7,pp  118,  usa.). 


'right,'  points  to  the  fact  that  the  giving  of 
priestly  oracles  ori^nally  served  mainly  the 
interests  of  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
was  in  the  last  resort  the  task  of  the  priests.  In 
order  to  decide  a  difficult  lawsuit  the  parties  are 
required  by  the  Book  of  the  C!ovenant  to  appear 
'  before  God '  (Ex  22"),  *.«.  to  appeal  to  a  decision 
by  the  priestly  lot.  The  same  place  which  bears 
the  name  fSaesh,  'sanctuary,'  is  called  also  '£n- 
mishpSf,  'well  of  decision '  ((xu  14'). 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  but  no  doubt 
also  in  the  indication  of  what  was  ritually  proper, 
and  in  general  of  what  was  well-pleasing  to  the 
deity,  will  thus  have  consisted  the  tOrSh, '  instruc- 
tion '  or  '  direction '  (see  Law  in  OT,  vol.  iii.  p.  64''), 
which  from  ancient  times  appears  ss  the  duty  of 
the  priests  (Dt  33i').  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  root- word  {hdrSh)  in  this  notion  of  'instructing' 
should  be  traced  back  to  the  casting  of  the  sacred 
lots.  But  this  is  scarcely  probable  in  view  of  the 
use  of  t6rah  also  for  the  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  oracles  obtained  by 
lot.  Rather  had  h6rih,  which  is  used  of  shooting 
arrows  (]  S  20"  al.),  the  meaning  of  '  aim  at  some- 
thing,' and  then  '  lead  to  a  goal,  '  point  out  some- 
thMg'  (Gn  46'"),  'instruct'  (Geseh.  p.  207,  note  1). 

When  thev  settied  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites  had 
taken  over  tne  sacred  places  of  the  Canaanites  and 
set  up  the  worship  of  Jahweh  at  them.  These 
sanctuaries  did  not  iJl  enjoy  the  services  of  a 
Levitical  priest,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that  a  son 
of  Micah  the  Ephraimite  acted  as  priest.  The 
numbers  of  the  Levites  were  probably  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  such  service.  They  will  have 
settied  only  at  the  more  important  sanctuaries. 
A  reminiscence  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  Priestly 
Writing  of  the  Hexateuch,  which  conceives  of 
specially  appointed  Levitical  or  priestly  cities. 
Some  of  the  names  of  cities  specified  in  this  con- 
nexion clearly  point  to  ancient  places  of  worship 
(cf.  below,  §  8, 1  end,  and  g). 

The  most  important  sanctuary  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  was  the  temple  at  Shiloh,  whose  annual 
festivals  were  resorted  to  by  a  wide  circle  of 
worshippers.  There  officiated  Eli  and  his  house, 
which  traced  back  its  priestiy  rights  to  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  (1  S  and  thus  at  all 
events  belonged  to  the  category  of  the  Levites. 
It  may  be  that  the  house  of  £11  also  laid  claim  to 
descent  from  the  priestly  brother  of  Moses,  namely 
Aaron;  so  at  least  the  matter  was  viewed 
those  in  later  times  who  traced  the  descent  of  the 
Elides  to  Ttliamar  a  son  of  Aaron  (1  Ch  24'). 
But  it  may  be  also,  as  we  have  seen,  that  originally 
the  priest  of  the  Exodus,  and  even  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Eli  was  held  to  be  Moses  himself,  for 
whom  his  brother  might  come  to  be  substituted 
only  in  after -times  (Wellhausen,  Prolegomena^, 

t.  146  f.).  Ip  the  history  of  tiie  childhood  of 
amuel,  Eli  is  introduced  aoruptiy  (I  S  1') ;  a  pas- 
sage paving  the  wa^  for  the  mention  of  him  must 
have  Deen  lost,  and  in  this  his  genealogy  was  prob- 
ably given.  Eli,  as  no  doubt  was  the  case 
equally  with  the  head  of  the  family  elsewhere, 
held  the  position  of  chief  priest  in  the  temple,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  tne  relation  to  him  of 
Samuel  and  of  his  own  sons.  Eli's  sons  perished 
in  the  wars  with  the  PhUistines,  and  with  them 
probably  also  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh,  which  is 
never  afterwards  mentioned  as  existing  (1  S  4"'-). 
The  house  of  Eli  was  not,  however,  completely 
extinguished  ;  a  great-grandson  of  his,  Ahijah  the 
son  of  Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli, 
bore  the  ephod  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  S 14*).  He  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  son  of  Ahitub  whom 
another  source  calls  Ahimelech.  This  Ahimelech, 
apparently  as  chief  priest,  had  his  residence,  along 
\nth  his  fathers'  house,  at  Nob  (1  S  21>^  22^), 
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the  '  city  of  the  priests '  (22**).  Here  then  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  ancient  priestly  family  of  the 
ExodiiH  gathered  itself  together  after  the  downfall 
of  Shilon.  Renan  {Sistoxre,  i.  420,  note  1)  finds 
difficulty  in  the  identification  of  Ahijah  witii 
Ahimelech,  because  the  priests  of  Nob  can,  he 
thinks,  hardly  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
priests  of  Shiloh.  But  why  not,  and  why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  impute  an  error  to  1  K  2",  where 
Gbiathar  (Ahimelech's  son)  is  reckoned  to  the 
bouse  of  Eli?  There  was  similarly  at  Dan  a 
Levitical  priesthood  which  traced  its  descent  to 
the  before-mentioned  Levite  of  Micah  the  Eph- 
raimite,  and  consequentiy  to  Moses  ( Jg  18**). 

3.  The  Priesthood  from  Datid  to  Josiah.— 
When  David  had  acquired  for  his  capital  the 
Jebusite  citadel,  he  conferred  upon  it  the  distinc- 
tion of  transferring  the  sacred  ark  to  the  summit 
of  its  bill,  the  threshing-floor  of  Aiaunah  the 
Jebusite.  By  this  act  he  eetablidied  »  royal 
sanctuaiy  of  which  the  king  was  the  proprietor, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  private  person 
Micah  was  the  owner  of  the  sanctuary  set  np  by 
him.  David  and,  snbsequentlv  to  the  bnilding  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon  on  Mt.  Zion,  bis  suc- 
cessors assumed  a  kind  of  chief  priestly  position 
at  the  sanctuary  of  Jemaalem.*  David  presented 
offerings,  manifestly  discharging  priestly  tonctionB 
in  person,  for  it  is  said  that  he  'made  an  end  of 
offering'  (2  S6"'');  he  pronounced  tJie  litnrgical 
blessing  (v."),  and  danced  in  the  priestly  garb,  the 
linen  ephod,  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (v."). 
Of  Solomon,  too,  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  he  offered  sacrifice  (1  K  8*-  *''^), 
and  that  three  times  in  the  year  he  offered  burnt- 
offerings,  and  peace-offerings  and  'sweet  smoke' 
(1  K  9°^).  There  is  no  mention  of  priests  on  this 
occasion  ;  their  presence  may,  however,  be  taken 
for  gTant«d  »  self-evident,  for,  of  course,  Solomon 
onuld  not,  without  help  of  some  kind,  have  over- 
taken all  the  dedicatory  offerings.  From  the 
above  statements,  then,  it  is  not  clear  to  what 
extent  Solomon  in  his  offering  discharged  priestly 
functions  in  person.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
him  to  have  acted  in  this  matter  differently  irom 
David.  In  any  case  the  blessing  which,  standing  bj 
the  altar,  he  pronounced  upon  Uie  people  (1  K  8^)  is 
a  priestly  act,  Of  the  first  king  of  the  Northern 
kingdom,  Jeroboam,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he 
ascended  the  altar  of  Bethel  and  made  the  offering 
(1  K  12"),  although  he  too  had  priests  at  bis 
command  (v.").  The  position  of  the  kings  of  the 
Northern  kingdom  in  relation  to  its  chief  sancttiary 
at  Bethel  will  have  been  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  kings  of  Judtdi  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Under  Jeroboam  U.  Amaziah  the 
priest  at  Bethel  speaks  of  the  sanctuary  there  as 
a  royal  one  (Am  7") ;  Amaziah,  that  is  to  say, 
officiated  under  the  king's  oommissipn.  Of  one  of 
the  later  kings  of  Judah,  Ahaz,  it  is  expressly  re- 
corded that  he  ascended  the  temple  altar,  kindled 
the  offering,  poured  out  the  drmk-offering,  and 
sprinkled  uae  altar  with  the  sacrificial  blood  (2  K 
lo'"-).  Consequently  it  is  at  least  not  an  incorrect 
condition  of  thmgs  that  is  presupposed  in  Chronicles 
when  we  are  told  how  Uzziah,  the  second  prede- 
cessor of  Ahaz,  offered  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
incense  (2  Ch  26"'-)-  All  that  belongs  to  the  later 
standpoint  of  the  Chronicler  is  the  notion  that  this 
offering  by  the  king  in  person  was  an  illegitimate 
encroachment  upon  the  priestly  privileges,  and  that 
Uzziah  was  on  that  account  punished  with  leprosy ; 
perhaps  also  the  assumption  of  a  special  altar  for 
incense  bespeaks  a  later  viewpoint. 

At  least  the  earliest  kings  looked  upon  the 

*  Among  Um  AHyrlao*  u  well  the  king  was  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  priest  (see  Alt.  Jeremias,  DU  bab.-amj/T.  Vontelltmgm 
•sm'Lsten  nook  dsm  Tods,  IMpMlg,  1887,  p.  S7,  note  IX 


J«rasalemite  priests  as  subordinate  officials  whom 

thej  could  appoint  and  depose.  From  the  massacre 
which  Saul  perpetrated  amongst  the  priests  at 
Nob  who  held  with  David  (1  S  Zi^"-),  none  escaped 
of  the  famUy  of  Eli  but  Ebiathar,  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  David,  carrying  with  him  the  oracle- 
ephod  (1  S  22"  23°).  He  was  installed  by  David 
as  priest  in  attendance  on  the  sacred  ark  on  Mt. 
Zion.  Along  with  him  Zadok  is  named  as  David's 
priest  (2  S  8",  where  read  '  Ebiathar  son  of 
Ahimelech').  Both  have  their  sons  at  their  side 
as  priests  (2  S  15^-").  Ebiathar  must  have  held 
the  higher  rank  of  the  two,  for  we  are  told  in 
1  K  2^  that  Solomon,  after  deposing  Ebiathar, 
gave  his  post  to  Zadok.  Ebiatnar,  vrith  his  son 
Jonathan,  had  taken  the  side  of  Adonijah  when 
the  latter  conspired  against  his  father  David  (1  K 
l*-*"-).  B^  command  of  David,  Zadok  anointed 
Solomon  king  (1  K  l*^-)*  <^d  Ebiathar  was 
banished.  He  retired  to  bis  landed  property  at 
Anathoth  (1  K  2*"-),  where  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah wa  still  find  a  priestly  family  settled,  to 
which  Jeremiah  himself  belonged  (Jer  1'  32^^). 
Accordingly  Jeremiah  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  Ebiathar,  and  thus  of  the  ancient  priestly 
family  which  dated  its  possession  of  the  dignity 
from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (see  above,  §  2). 

The  honse  of  Zadok  continued  in  possession  of 
the  Jemsalemite  priesthood.  Thb  we  know  from 
the  exilian  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  constantly  speaks 
of  the  Jemsalemite  priests  as  '  the  sons  of  Zadok.' 
What  was  Zadok's  descent  is  not  clearly  to  be 
seen.  This  much  only  is  plain,  that  he  did  not 
belong,  like  Ebiathar,  to  the  old-privileged  priestly 
family,  for  a  prophecy,  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
unnamed  man  of  God  in  the  time  of  Eli,  announces 
that  Ood,  after  He  had  chosen  in  Egypt  the 
fathers'  house  of  Eli  for  the  priesthood,  had  now 
rejected  this  house,  and  would  appoint  for  Him- 
self a  trustworthy  priest  who  should  walk  after 
Jahweh's  heart  and  mind,  for  whom  Jahweh  would 
build  an  enduring  house,  and  who  should  walk 
before  Jahweh's  anointed  for  ever  (1  S  Z"'-).  This 
prophecy  is  in  1  K  2"  understood  of  the  installa- 
tion of  Zadok  in  the  Jemsalemite  priesthood,  and 
was  certainly  so  intended  from  the  first,  for— -the 
only  other  conceivable  supposition — to  refer  it  to 
the  priestly  Samuel  will  not  answer,  seeing  that 
Samuel  is  never  represented  as  a  king's  priest. 
Thus,  then,  Zadok  did  not  belong  to  the  family  or 
the  fathers'  house  of  Eli,  and  consequently  not  to 
the  ancient  priesthood.  Zadok  cannot,  therefore, 
as  Poels  supposes,  have  really  belonged,  although, 
to  be  sure,  later  generations  represented  him  as 
belonging,  to  an  ancient  Aaronite  family,  namely 
that  of  the  Eleazarites.  This  family,  according 
to  Poels,  had  discharged  the  priestly  duties  at 
Nob,  and  when  tlie  national  sanctuary  was  trans- 
ferred to  Jemsalem,  Zadok  came  from  Nob  to  the 
capital  (so,  already,  essentially,  Movers,  Kritisehe 
Vntersuchungen  vber  die  bibluche  Chronik,  Bonn, 
1834,  p.  294  {.,  according  to  whom  Zadok  was  at 
first  chief  priest  in  the  NIosaic  tabernacle  at  Gilieon 
[which  Poels  identifies  with  the  sanctuary  of  Nob]). 
It  is  maintained  by  Van  Hoonacker  {Saeerdoce,  etc 
p.  168  ff.)  that  according  to  I  S  2"  the  house  of  Eli 
was  chosen  *  non  pas  isol^ment,'  but,  together  with 
others,  as  one  puticnlar  family  of  the  priesthood 
which  included  a  plurality  of  families ;  but  this 
notion  ia  read  into  the  text.  Zadok  is  called  the 
son  of  Ahitub  (2  8  8").  In  the  state  of  the  case 
just  described,  we  are  not  to  think  of  this  Ahitub 
as  the  same  as  the  grandson  of  Eli  (IS  14*). 
The  above-cited  oracle  of  the  man  of  God  gives 
undoubtedly  the  correct  account  of  Zadok,  for  in 
later  times,  when  the  sons  of  Zadok  had  exclusive 
possession  of  the  priesthood,  men  would  not  have 
attributed  to  them  a  prestige  as  priests  less  loftj 
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in  its  origin  tlian  ttiat  of  tlie  Elide  wlio  had  now 
fallen  into  the  backeronnd.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  doubted  whether  Zadok  waa  a 
Levite  at  alL  No  certain  decision  ean  be  pro- 
nounced, becanse  we  do  not  know  how  much  is 
included  in  the  expression  '  fathers'  house '  of  Eli 
in  the  above  oracle.  If  it  means  the  same  thing 
as  'sons  of  Levi,'  then  Zadok  was  no  Levite ;  but 
it  may  be  intended  in  a  narrower  sense,  perhaps, 
to  mean  the  house  of  Aaron.  Since  even  pnor 
to  the  time  of  David,  as  we  saw  from  the  stoiy 
of  the  Levite  of  Micah  the  Ephraimite,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  have  a  Levite  for  priest, 
David  is  unlikely  to  have  overlooked  this  advan- 
tage in  the  selection  of  Zadok,  who  primarilv  was 
bis  priest.  Subsequent  generations  naturally  did 
full  honour  to  the  genealogy  of  Zadok,  whose 
descent  was  traced  back  to  a  son  of  Aaron,  nay, 
to  his  eldest  son  Eleazar  (1  Ch  24*).  In  the  circum- 
stance that  the  later  writers  made  the  Elida  to  bo 
descended  from  another  son  of  Aaron,  namely 
Ithamar  ( I  Ch ,  e. ),  there  is  preserved  a  reminiscence 
of  the  difference  in  the  descent  of  the  two  priestly 

The  descendants  of  Ebiathar,  when  expelled 
from  the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  are  hardly  likely 
to  have  all  remained  settled  at  Anathoth.  Prob- 
ably a  portion  of  them  found  employment  at  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  where  they 
took  part  m  the  ofiBcial  worship  of  Jahweh  under 
the  figure  of  a  bull.  In  this  wav  we  may  explain 
the  narrative  in  the  Jehovistic  oook,  wmch  attri- 
butes to  Aaron  a  part  in  bull-worship,  Ex  32>'- 
{GeteA.  p.  199 ;  so  previously  Th.  NSldeke,  Unter- 
tuehungen  ear  KrUik  da  AT,  EUel,  1869,  p.  66, 
note).  At  all  events  the  Northern  Idngdom  too 
had  an  organized  priestly  body,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  story  that,  after  the  downfall  of  Samana, 
a  priest  from  amongst  the  exiles  was  sent  back  to 
Ephraim,  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  land,  «.«.  Jahweh 
(2  K  17«"  ). 

ISesides  Ebiathar  and  Zadok  and  the  son  of  Ebi- 
athar and  the  son  of  Zadok,  there  is  mention  of 
another  otherwise  unknown  'Ira  as  priest  under 
David  (2  S  20").  According  to  the  traditional 
text  he  was  a  Jairite,  i.e.  belonged  to  a  Gileadite 
family,  and  was  consequently  no  Levite;  but 
perhaps  the  statement  should  be  emended  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  Jattirite,  i.e.  belonged  to  the 
pri«Mtly  city  Jattir  in  Judah  (so  [following  Thenius, 
od  loe.'i  Getek.  p.  192,  and  LOhr,  aui  loe.),  in  which 
case  the  possibili^  is  not  excluded  that  he  was  a 
Levite.  In  addition  to  him,  David's  own  sons  are 
called  in  2  S  kdhUntm.  In  itself  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  view  that  David  appointed 
members  of  his  own  non-Levitical  family  to  be 
actual  priests,  for  we  see  from  the  picture  of 
Samuel  as  a  priest  that  at  that  time  and  probably 
for  long  afterwards  the  priestly  status  was  not  at 
all  bound  up  with  a  special  descent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  against  understanding  koh&nim  in  the 
literal  sense,  when  applied  to  David's  sons  (as  is 
done  by  LObr  and  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  loc),  is  the 
circumstance  that  just  immediately  before  (v.") 
the  priests  of  David,  namely  Zadok  and  Ebiathar, 
have  been  already  enumerated  amongst  the  other 
eonrt  <^cials.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  probable  rather 
that  the  sons  of  David  only  core  the  title  of 
hdhanim  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  find  Zabud,  a  son  of  Nathan  (prob- 
ably the  son  of  David),  called  'kohen,  friend  of 
the  king'  (1  K  4*  [Van  Hoonacker,  Sacerdoca,  etc. 
p.  280  f.,  and  Benzin^er,  ltd  loc.,  following  B  and 
Luc.  of  thp  LXX,  strike  out  the  ins ;  but  Kittel, 
ad  loe.,  defends  its  genuineness]),  where  in  any  case 
'  friend '  is  a  title.  But  Icohen  can  scarcely  be  the 
title  of  a  eonrt  official  in  the  sense  of  '  repreaenta- 


tive,'  tcQicet,  of  the  king  (so  Klostermann,  ad  loe., 
who  reads  2  S  8*'  kdltdnS  ha-melekh).  As  little 
justification  is  there  for  giving  up  the  statement 
m  Samuel  in  favour  of  the  different  expression  of 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  18"),  as  is  done  by  Van  Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce,  eta  p.  275  f.  Hitzig's  emenda- 
tion of  kohantm  to  fokhintfn,  '  administrators '  (Is 
22'*),  which  is  adopted  afresh  by  Cheyne,  rests 
upon  the  correct  impression  that  from  tue  context 
it  must  be  a  court  o£Sce  that  is  in  view,  and  the 
emendation  is  not  demonstrably  wrong.  Yet  it 
would  be  surprising  if  in  two  passages  copyists 
erroneously  introduced  the  word  kohenm  a  context 
where  this  word  must  have  struck  them  as  strange. 
Perhaps,  then,  kohen  is  in  both  instances  tno 
original  reading  after  all.  Such  a  title  as  koMn 
may  be  an  imitation  of  the  Phoenicians,  amongst 
whom  members  of  the  rmral  house  were  often 
invested  with  priestly  oinoes  (so  Movers,  and 
similarly  Ewald;  see  Gesch.  p.  191  f.,  and  of., 
further.  Driver  on  2  S  8",  who  is  not  quite  decided 
as  to  the  sense  of  kohdnim  in  this  passage,  although 
be  believes  that  it  means  prietts  of  some  kind). 

Although  the  Judiean  kings  always  reserved  for 
themselves  a  kind  of  chief  priestly  position,  yet  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  central  sanctuary,  and  the  considerable 
number  of  priests  which  such  a  sanctuary  pre- 
supposes, it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  supposing 
that  amongst  the  Jerusalemite  priests  there  was 
one  who  claimed  the  first  place,  as  had  already 
been  done  at  Shiloh  bv  the  head  of  the  priestly 
family.  The  priest  who  evidently  claimed  this 
first  place  is  in  the  Books  of  Kings  called  for  the 
most  part  simply  'the  kohen' ;  so  Jehoiada  (2  K 
U«-  cU.),  Uriiah  (le'"-  »«■),  and  HUkiah  (22"  al.). 
The  same  title  is  given  in  Is  8*  to  Uriah,  and  in 
Jer  29^  to  Jehoiada.*  Along  with  this  we  have 
once  in  Kings  (2  K  25'«=Jer  62")  the  term  'head- 
priest'  {kdnen  AO-rffsh)  applied  to  Seraiah.  This 
title  in  this  instance  (dinerently  in  2  S  15"  where 
we  should  read  ha-kohen  hd-rffih)  is  certainly  not 
due  to  later  insertion  (Nowack,  p.  107,  note  1),  for 
in  that  case  the  designation '  high  priest,'  sanctioned 
by  the  Priests'  Code  of  the  Pentateuch,  would 
have  been  employed.  The  title  'head-priest,' 
found  nowhere  else  except  in  Ezr  7*  and  in  Chron- 
icles, where  it  occurs  along  with  *  high  priest,'  is 
certainly,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Priests'  Code,  derived  from  earlier  antiquity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  title  by 
which  the  later  high  priest  is  distinguishea, 
namely  ha-kohen  ha-gadol,  which  ia  once  applied 
to  Jehoiada  (2  K  12'^)  and  thrice  to  Hilkiah  (22«- ' 
23*),  is  due  to  antedating  of  this  title  on  the  part  of 
the  redactor  of  Kines  who  wrote  during  the  Exile, 
or  it  may  even  be  a  later  insertion.  'The  Deutero- 
nomic  law  uses  the  simple  title  'the  kohen'  to 
designate  the  chief  priest. 

The  dignity  and  influence  of  the  chief  priest  of 
Jerusalem  must  even  in  early  times  have  been 
great.  This  comes  out  especially  in  the  command- 
mg  r61e  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.,  was  played  by  the  chief  priest  Jehoiada  in 
connexion  with  the  overthrow  of  queen  Athaliah 
and  the  proclamation  of  her  grandson  Joash  as 
king,  in  whose  name  Jehoiada  at  first  directed 
the  government  (2  K  ll***  12>).t    The  authority 

*  It  ma;,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  in  Jeremiib  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  same  Jehoiada,  who  was  chief  priest  under  JoMb. 
Benan  (Bitt  ii.  [18891 823,  note)  and  Van  Hoonaclter  (5a««nt«e«, 
etc.  p.  158  f.)  contest  it ;  but  see  UitziK  and  Graf  on  Jer  29». 

t  Tradition  tumisbes  no  warrant  for  reconstructing  the 
history  with  Benan  {Hitt.  ii.  823,  *0»,  note  IX  who  introduces, 
alongside  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  in  2  K  11',  an  officer  of  Uie 
gam  of  the  same  name.  No  priest,  it  is  true,  liad  the  right  to 
sonunon  the  army,  Init  the  priest  Jehoiada  could  act  in  accord 
with  the  cliiefB  of  the  army.  That  the  latter  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  him  la  an  Indication  of  the  respect  paid  to 
his  position. 
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«f  the  chief  priest,  however,  acaroely  extended, 
as  a  rnle,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  temple  at 
Jenualem,  besides  which  there  continued  to 
exist  even  in  Jndah  other  plaoea  of  worship 
with  their  own  priests,  down  to  the  time  of 
Josiah's  reformation.  Yet  the  prediction  abore 
referred  to  regarding  the  downfall  of  Eli's  honse 
represents  the  survivors  of  this  house  as  bMjging 
of^the  royal  priest  to  put  them  into  one  oi  the 
priests'  omces  that  they  might  obtain  a  morsel  of 
Dread  (1  S  2").  This  may  mdicate  that  the  chief 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
the  smaller  sanctuaries  of  Jndah  was  not  opposed 
in  the  interest  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  exer- 
cised a  certain  snprenuu^  over  these,  and  made 
appointments  to  their  staff  of  priests.  It  can 
scarcely  be  that  we  are  to  think  of  reception  of 
the  Elide  into  priestly  offices  at  JenmJem,  where 
the  Zadokites  would  be  very  slow  to  soffer  the  in- 
trusion of  strangers. 

Alongside  of  the  head-priest  Seraiah  there  is 
mention  in  2  K  25>*  ( Jer  62**)  of  Zephaniah  as 
kohen  mit/meh  {klAin  ha-mishneh),  lit.  'priest  of 
the  repetition/  i.e.  probably  representative  of  the 
head-priest.  The  same  title  occurs  in  2  K  23*, 
where,  instead  of  the  plural  kdhdnt  ha-mithneh, 
the  singular  is  to  be  read  witii  the  Targom,  since 
a  plurality  of  '  priests  of  the  second  rank,'  beside 
the  high  priest,  who  is  here  named,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  threshold,  would  come  in  strangely  when 
there  has  been  no  mention  of  priests  <h  the  first 
rank  (it  is  therefore  not  permissible,  with  Van 
Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  etc  {>.  162,  to  find  in  the 
kahdnS  htMnithnek  the  Levites  of  the  Priestly 
Writing).  The  Zephaniah  in  question  appears  in 
Jer  2S^-  as  princiml  overseer  of  the  police  arrange- 
ments in  the  temple.  The  keepers  of  the  thresh- 
old {th6mri  Ao-fopA)  are  also  named  in  2  K  25** 
(Jer  52**)  along  with  the  head-priest  and  the 
■second'  priest;  according  to  this  passage  the 
keepers  of  the  threshold  were  three  in  number. 
Plainly  we  must  think  here  of  a  fturly  exalted 
priestfy  office,  different  from  the  humUer  station 
of  the  post-exilian  doorkeepers  {shifMm),  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  many  (2  Ch  34*  conAises  these 
with  the  keepers  of  the  tnreshold  who  are  reckoned 
among  the  Levites).  The  keepers  of  the  thresh- 
old already  appear  in  the  time  of  Joash  (2  K  12'*) 
as  having  to  gnard  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
fore-court  with  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Ac- 
cording to  this  same  passage  as  well  as  2  E  22*, 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Keepers  of  the  threshold  was 
to  collect  the  people's  contributions  to  the  temple. 
We  most  suppose  tiuit  other  priests  or  temple 
attendants  were  at  their  command  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  which  could  scarcely  have  be^ 
overtaken  by  only  three  persons.  Beyond  aU 
doubt  we  have  in  the  keepers  of  the  threshold  to 
do  with  an  actual  pre-exilian  priestly  office,  for  it 
is  an  office  which  is  unknown  in  later  times. 

According  to  2  K  19*  (Is  37*),  the  priestly  body  was 
arranged  in  groups  as  early  as  the  tune  of  Hezekiah, 
for  here  we  read  of  '  elders  of  the  priests,'  who  can 
be  nothing  else  than  chiefs  of  groups. 

In  only  a  few  passages,  apaxt  from  Chronicles, 
where  post-exilian  relations  are  everywhere  trans- 
ferred to  earlier  times,  are  Levites  named  during 
the  monarcliical  period.  In  1  S  6"  and  2  S  16^ 
they  appear  as  bearers  of  the  ark  of  Jahweh,  just 
as  m  the  Priestiy  .Writing  and  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  first  of  these'  passages,  where  the  Levites 
make  their  appearance  quite  abruptly,  is  mani- 
festly interpolated.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the 
second  passage  the  Levites,  who  are  found  here 
in  the  retinue  of  the  priest  Zadok,  are  not  out  of 
place ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  text  of 
the  whole  passa^  is  corrupt,  and  on  this  account 
doubt  is  here  agam  cast  upon  the  presence  of  the 


Levitee.  In  Kings  there  is  onlv  a  single  mention 
of  Levites,  namely  in  1  K  8*''.  Here  they  are 
clearly  throst  Into  the  text  by  meaner  cf  a  later 
interpolation  (the  close  of  v.*  is  found  in  the  LXX 
only  in  A),  for  it  is  said  first  of  all  that  prieste 
took  up  the  ark,  the  tent  of  meetine  and  its 
vessels,  and  only  afterwards  is  the  supplementaiy 
remark  made  that  prieste  and  Levitet  did  this. 
All  the  same,  however,  the  term  'sons  of  Levi' 
for  those  who  were  entitled  to  exercise  the  priestiy 
office  was  known  to  the  author  of  Kings,  who 
blames  Jeroboam  for  making  prieste  '  from  among 
all  the  people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi" 
(1  K  12»). 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  sanctuary  attendants, 
different  from  the  prieste  or  subordinate  to  them, 
and  who  were  called  '  Levites,'  cannot  be  proved 
for  the  monarchical  period.  But  there  are  clear 
enough  allusions,  during  this  period,  to  temple 
attendanto  or  slaves.  According  to  Jos  Q",  the 
Oibeonites,  on  account  of  the  fraud  they  per- 
petrated upon  the  Israelites,  were  pronounced  by 
Joshua  accursed  and  degraded  to  be  serfs,  namely 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  house 
of  his  Grod.  This  passage,  from  the  mention  of 
'the  house  of  God  (not  'tabernacle,'  as  in  the 
I^estly  Writing),  is  seen  to  be  from  the  Jehovistio 
book  (differently  P  in  v.«",  cf.  v.*'  [JE  and  P, 
with  a  Deuteronomio  addition]).  In  this  account 
of  the  institution  of  temple-slaves  the  writer  of 
the  Jehovistic  book  is  thinking  unquestionably  of 
those  that  belonged  to  the  Jerusalem  temple  as 
car'  t^axA''  the  house  of  God,  and  thus  anticipates 
the  temple  and  ite  set  of  attendants.  Saul  had 
not  quite  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  Gibeon- 
ites  (2  S  21"^) ;  what  survived  of  them  belonged 
no  doubt  to  the  remnante  of  the  Canaanites  in 
tiie  midst  of  Israel,  of  whom  it  is  related  that 
Solomon  put  them  to  forced  service  (1  K  V-). 
Even  in  the  post-exilio  period  there  were  still 
'Bervants  of  Solomon,'  along  with  other  temple- 
slaves,  the  Hethlnim,  i.e.  '  those  given '  (Ezr  2^ 
a/.).  After  the  ExUe  we  hear  also  of  Nethinim, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  David  and 
the  princes  'for  the  service  of  the  Levites,' 
for  the  temple  (Ezr  8*»). 

Even  the  pre-exilic  period  would  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  other  grades,  in  addition  to 
this  lowest  grade,  of  sanctuary  attendanto,  who 
were  also  distinct  from  the  prieste  proper.  In  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  there  was  iu  the  new  com- 
munity a  large  body  of  temple-singers  and  door- 
keepers, who  were  then,  or  at  a  later  period, 
considered  to  have  returned  from  the  Exile  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh  7^»Ezr  2*"-).  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  these  groups  of  sanctuary  servanta 
took  their  rise  in  the  eultus-lackins  period  of  the 
Exile,  and  equally  so  to  believe  that  they  wer« 
a  new  creation  during  the  miserable  beginnings 
of  the  restored  religious  service  in  the  period  m- 
tween  the  First  Return  and  the  advent  of  Nehe- 
miah. The  post-exilio  temple-singers  and  door- 
keepers are  therefore^  in  all  probability,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  ilischarged  the  same  offices 
in  the  pre-exilic  temple  (so  also  A.  Kuenen,  Hist.- 
krit.  onderzoek  naar  het  onistaan  en  de  t^rzame- 
ling  van  de  boeken  de*  (htden  Vwbonds,  vol.  iiL 
Leiden,  1866,  p.  288  f.;  and  especially  Ktiberle, 
whose  assumptions,  however,  regarding  the  pre- 
exilic  period  go  much  farther). 

4.  THK  Priesthood  accoroino  to  Dbutebo- 
NOUT. — ^The  relations  of  the  cultus  pertonnel  at 
the  close  of  the  monarchiral  period  are  unquestion- 
ably portrayed  in  the  Deuteronomic  law,  not  tut 
that  the  attempt  is  made  by  the  legislator  to 
modify  these  relations  upon  the  ground  of  the 
centralization  of  the  cultus  for  which  he  contends. 
The  Deuteronomic  law  in  ite  primitive  form,  «rhicb 
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hu  to  be  noovered  from  the  present  Bk.  of  Dt, 
ia  that  book  of  the  law  which  was  found  in  the 
tentple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  reform  of  the  cultns.  The  law- 
book proper  is  in  any  case  contained  in  chs.  12-2S. 
As  a  whole  it  cannot  be  mach  older  than  the  date 
of  its  discoreiy,  since  its  standpoint  and  its  lan- 
guage both  point  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  A 
ritual  code  proper  it  is  not,  rather  are  regulations 
about  the  cultus  treated  of  only  in  so  far  as  they 
touch  the  one  demand  of  the  legislator  directly 
affecting  the  cnltus,  namely  that  for  a  single 
sanctuary,  or  have  a  bearing  upon  the  social  rela- 
tions about  which  he  is  concerned.  Even  the 
demand  for  a  single  place  of  worship  is  not  really 
made  in  the  intwest  of  the  cnltus,  bat  rather  in 
that  of  the  form  of  the  belief  in  God.  In  the 
course  of  his 'legislation,  which  is  not  directed 
specially  from  the  point  of  view  of  u  e  Divine 
service,  the  author  of  the  Centerqnomic  '.■'v  is  far 
from  giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  -jxisting 
oriestly  relations,  or  of  tnose  to  be  established. 
In  what  he  says  ahont  them  there  are  mps  which 
must  be  filled  np  from  what  we  know  from  other 
sources.  This  cannot  be  done  with  complete 
certainty  on  all  points. 

Tlie  priests  are  constantly  referred  to  in  Dt  as 
'the  Levite  priests'  {?ia-k6hdntm  ha  ■  liwiyylm, 
17*-"  18*  al.).  The  legislator  evidently  has  in 
view,  in  this  expression,  a  special  descent,  for  in 
21',  in  an  older  enactment,  as  it  seems,  borrowed 
by 'the  anthor,  there  dbcurs  the  other  expression, 
'the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi'  (so  also  31').  The 
same  mference~follows  from  18' '  the  Levite  priests, 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,'  where  the  second  de^g- 
nation  ia  probably  in  apposition  with  the  first,  m 
which  case  the  author  of  the  Denteronomic  law 
would  not  distinguish  between  'Levite  priests' 
and  'Levitee.'  Since  he  recognizes  only  the  one 
place  chosen  hy  Jahweh,  namely  Jerusalem,  as  a 
place  of  worship,  it  is  only  there  that  in  his 
estimation  real  priests  are  to  be  found.  But  he 
knows  of  Levi  tea  who  live  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  land,  and  appears  to  be  willing  to  concede 
to  the  whole  of  these,  if  they  come  to  reside  at 
Jerusalem,  the  same  rights  at  its  tpmple  as  the 
Levite  priests  who  are  settled  there.  Such  at 
least  is  the  simplest  way  of  understanding  Dt  18": 
'And  if  a  Levite  oome  from  any  of  thy  gates  out 
of  tM.  Israel,  where  he  sojoumeth,  and  come  with 
all  the  desire  of  his  soul  unto  the  place  which 
Jahweh  shall  choose,  to  minister  there  in  the 
name  of  Jahweh  his  God  like  all  his  brethren, 
the  Levites,  who  stand  there  before  Jahweh,  he 
shall  eat  the  same  portion  [as  they].'  This  last 
expression  appears  to  refer  to  the  priest's  right  to 
the  sacrificial  portions  mentioned  in  and  to 
'\h»rfshUh.  Every  Levite  thus  appears  to  acquire 
priestly  rights  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  his  abode 
at  Jenualem.  It  is  true  that  18^  does  not  say 
that  [the  Levite]  serves  there  '  like  all  his  brethren 
the  Levite  priests,'  but '  like  all  his  brethren  the 
Levites.'  Hence  the  interpretation  is  not  abso- 
lutely ezdnded  that  the  passage  means  to  say 
that  every  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  comes 
to  Jerusalem  may  discharge  functions  there,  ac- 
eording  to  his  special  station,  whether  as  priestly 
or  as  serving  Levite,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  payment  corresponding  to  the  particular  ser- 
vice rendered  (so  Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  eto. 
p.  174).  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  a  prob- 
able one,  because  even  in  this  passage  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  distmction  amongst  the 
Levites;  and  the  expression  here  used  of  the 
Levites  at  Jerusalem,  '  stand  before  Jahweh,'  ap- 
peata  also  outside  Dt  as  the  designation  of  the 
specificaUy  priestly  service  (Ezk  44''). 

In  Dt  21*  it  is  prescribed  that  toe  '  priests,  the 


sons  of  Levi,'  are  to  assist  in  the  atoning  ceremony 
for  a  murder  that  has  been  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  city  of  Israel ;  those  meant 
then  are  apparently  pnesto  from  this  particular 
city.  In  like  manner  m  24',  where  the  treatment 
of  leprosy  is  entrusted  in  quite  general  terms  to 
the  Levite  priests,  the  existence  of  priests  outside 
Jerusalem  appears  to  be  presupposed,  for  the 
Jerusalem  pnesto  could  hardly  have  exercised  the 
supervision  in  question  for  the  whole  country. 
Both  these  passages,  which  appear  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Denteronomic  conception  that 
there  are  priests  only  at  Jerusalem,  are  probably 
borrowed  from  older  laws  which  recognized  a 
^esthood  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the 

A  distinction  between  priesto  and  Levites  is 
equally  unknown  to  the  expansions  of  the  Dentero- 
nomic law.  The  parenetic  introduction  to  Dt 
assumes  that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  golden  calf  (lO*,  cf.  9'''-)>  ^bs  chosen 
by  Jahweh  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to 
stand  before  Jahweh  to  serve  Him,  and  to  bless 
in  His  name  (10").  This  serving  {thOreth)  and 
blessing  are  specially  priestly  ranctions.  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  might,  indeed,  be  that 
these  functions  and  the  bearing  of  the  ark 
(which,  according  to  another  conception,  that  of 
the  Priests'  Codex  [see  below,  §  8  d],  is  not  a 
specially  priestly  office),  were  divided  amongst 
difierent  branches  of  the  tribe  of  LevL  But  in 
the  passage  belonging  to  some  redactor  of  the 
Denteronomic  law,  31',  the  ark  is  home  by  '  the 
priesto,  the  sons  of  Levi,'  while  in  v."  its  bearers 
are  the  Levites.  The  preservation  of  the  law  is, 
according  to  SI""-,  the  business  of  the  Levites; 
according  to  v.*  (and  17"),  it  is  the  business  of 
the  priests,  the  song  of  Levi  (the  Levite  priests). 
Everywhere  here  there  appears  to  be  no  difference 
recognized  between  Levites  and  priesto.  In  ch.  27, 
which  is  also  a  section  belonging  to  a  redactor  of 
the  Denteronomic  law,  the  same  persons  who  in 
v.*  are  called  Levite  priesto,  appear  to  be  called 
in  V."  Levites  (but  cf.,  on  this  passage,  Kautzsch, 
p.  288).  Taking  everything  into  account,  neither 
in  the  Denteronomic  law  nor  in  the  additions  to 
it  is  'Levite'  employed  as  the  special  designation 
for  a  class  of  tMnple-servanto  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  The  supposition  is,  indeed,  not  absolutely 
excluded  that  pnests  and  temple-servanto  are  both 
included  in  the  name  'Levites,'  but  even  this  ia 
not  likely.  Rather  would  it  appear  that  all 
through  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  Levites  those  only  who  are  called  to 
the  priesthood  proper.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt,  after  what  we  know  from  the  Jehovistic 
account  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  (see  above,  §  3)  about 
tomple-slaves,  that  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law  and  those  who  expounded  his  law  were  ac- 
quainted with  lower  grades  of  tomple-servants, 
but  to  all  appearance  they  did  not  reckon  these 
among  the  Levites. 

In  the  words  of  Dt  26"  the  priest  who  shall  be 
in  those  days,'  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to 
one  special  priest,  a  chief  priest.  In  17",  on  the 
other  hand,  '  the  priest '  may  be  token  rather  as 
a  typical  designation  for  any  priest  (although  it 
is  against  this  interpretotion  tiiat  in  v.'  we  nave 
the  sing.  -'  the  judge  side  by  side  vnth  '  the  Levite 
priesto  in  the  plural).  Certainly  in  the  redactory 
addition  to  the  narrative  introduction  to  Deutero- 
nomy, namely  10",  a  chief  priest  is  token  for 
granted :  '  Aaron  died,  and  his  son  ^leozar  became 
priest  in  his  stead,'  t.e.  Eleazar  then  became  chief 
priest,  he  was  a  priest  already  {Geitch.  p.  8Sf.). 

If  no  undoubted  mention  of  a  chief  priest  can 
he  found  in  the  Dentoronomic  law  proi«r,  still  less 
does  it  speak  of  the  other  priestly  dignities  whiolv 
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according  to  the  Books  of  Kings  (see  above,  §  3), 
already  existed  in  the  pre-exUic  period.  This 
shows  the  incompleteness  of  the  Denteronomic  data 
regarding  priestly  relations. 

Denteronomy  shows  a  distinct  advance  npon  the 
older  relations  witnessed  to  in  the  Jehovistic  book, 
in  this,  tliat  no  longer  do  we  hear  of  lay  priests.  It  is 
plainly  assumed  in  Dt  that  only  Levite  priests  are 
entitled  to  offer  sacrifice.   The  whole  duty  of  the 

Sriests  is  summed  up  in  the  expression  'serve 
ahweh'  {ghdreth  Jahuxh,  W*  21',  also  thdreth 
absolutely,  IS**  \  or  in  the  equivalent  expression, 
'stand  before  Jahweh'  (18»-').  To  this  service 
belongs  the  pronouncing  of  the  blessing  upon  the 
people  (21*  lO*).  Besides  their  special  mictions  in 
connexion  with  the  cultus,  the  priests  are  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  leprosy  (24').  Further,  the 
priest  has  to  give  a  hortatory  address  to  the  host 
of  Israel  before  it  moves  out  to  battle  pO^-).  The 
ancient  priestly  task  of  giving  judicial  decisions 
still  persists  in  Deuteronomy.  To  deal  with  diffi- 
cult lawsuits,  a  superior  court  is  established  at 
Jerusalem  (l?"*))  in  which  Levite  priests  have  a 
seat  along  with  a  lav  judge  {»h6phe().  By  the  body 
of  judges  mentioned!  in  19"  as  consisting  of  prieste 
and  a  plurality  of  thdphe(tm,  we  Bhonld  probably 
understand  the  local  court.  According  to  the 
decision  of  'the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,'  shall 
every  controversy  and  every  ofl'ence  be  judged, 
hence  the  priests  have  to  take  part  in  the  atoning 
ceremony  performed  when  a  man  has  been  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  hand  (21*).  Moreover, 
according  to  a  passage,  whose  place  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  primitive  Deuteronomy  is  not 
uncontested, '  the  priests,  tb»  sons  of  hen,'  have  to 
see  to  the  preservation  of  the  book  of  the  law  (17"; 
cf.  31"  and  also  v."). 

The  tribe  of  Levi  has,  according  to  Dt,  no  in- 
heritance in  the  land  ;  Jahweh  is  their  inheritance, 
the  Levite  priests  are  to  live  by  their  holy 
service  (18"-  al.,  also  in  the  introduction  10*). 
Personal  ownership  of  land  on  the  part  of  a  Levite 
is  not  thereby  excluded  (18*).  As  he  discharges 
his  holy  office,  certain  specified  portions  of  uie 
sacrifices  and  the  dedicated  gifts  fall  to  the 
officiating  priest.  He  receives  the  shoulder,  the 
cheek,  and  the  maw  of  all  ofierings  in  cattle  and 
sheep  (18').  The  priest  is  to  have  the  rffsAtth, 
the  best,  of  com,  must,  oU,  and  (cf.  IS**)  wool  of 
sheep  (18').  According  to  26"''-,  however,  the 
whole  of  the  re'sMth  did  not  fall  to  the  priest,  at 
least  not  that  of  the  fruit  of  trees  (w.*-  *) ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  feast  is  to  be  made  of  this,  which  does 
not,  however,  exclude  the  supposition  that  a 
portion  of  this  meal  had  to  be  given  to  the  priest. 
In  what  relation  this  rtshUh  stands  to  the  tenth, 
and  whether  the  regulations  about  the  r^thUh 
belong  to  the  original  elements  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law,  is  not  quite  clear  (Nowack,  p.  126) ;  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  officiating  priest  having  a  share 
of  the  meals  held  with  the  tithes. 

Quite  peculiar  weight  is  laid  by  the  author  of 
the  Deuteronomic  law  on  injunctions  of  kindness 
to  the  Levites.  These  manifestly  cannot  have  in 
view  the  Levites  who  exercise  priestly  functions  at 
Jerusalem,  for  they  had  their  fixed  perquisites  from 
the  offerings,  and  aid  not  rec^nire  kindness.  Rather 
has  the  lawgiver  in  his  mind  the  Levites  of  the 
country  who  did  not  discharge  holy  services,  and 
he  refers  to  them  clearly  in  the  expression,  '  the 
Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates '  (12>»- "  al.).  It  is 
expressly  enjoined  that  the  Levites,  along  with 
other  needy  persons,  are  to  be  invited  to  the  meals 
held  with  the  tithes  (14='-»),  to  the  sacrificial 
meals  (12"- 1"-  26"),  especially  to  the  joyous  cele- 
bration of  the  festivals  (16"- "),  and  that  the  third 
year's  tithe  is  to  be  given  to  them  and  to  other 
needy  ones  (26").   One  is  not,  as  it  is  ezpreraed  in 


these  enactments,  to  'forsake'  the  Leviti  (12" 
14*^),  who  b  thus  in  need  of  religious  charity. 
It  is  not  clear  at  the  outset  what  kind  of  Levites 
outside  Jerusalem  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law  has  in  view  in  the  above  injunctions.  It  ia 
generally  supposed  that  he  refers  to  the  country 
Levites  m  general,  in  so  far  as  these,  owing  to  the 
centralization  of  the  cultus  demanded  by  the 
Deuteronomic  law,  would  be  deprived  of  theil 
former  income  derived  from  the  numerous  places 
of  worship  in  the  country,  the  bamCth.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law  should  confess  to  so  special  an  interest  in  the 
priests  of  the  bamdth  service  which  he  prohibits, 
and  which  was  largely  mingled  with  idolatry. 
Moreover,  he  evidently  conceives  of  the  Levites, 
who  are  commended  to  charitable  support,  as 
already  in  destitution ;  it  is  not  as  of  the  future 
but  as  of  something  present  that  he  speaks,  when 
he  refers  to  the  Levite  '  who  is  within  thy  gates.' 
Probably  he  is  thinking  of  those  Levites  who  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  service  on  the  high  places, 
and  yet,  as  not  belonging  to  the  Jerusalem  priest- 
hood, were  excluded  from  officiating  in  the  cultus 
of  the  temple.  He  may  also  have  nad  this  class 
specially  in  view  in  speaking  of  the  Levites  to 
whom  he  desires  to  open  the  entrance  to  the  cultus 
at  Jerusalem  whenever  they  take  np  their  abode 
there.  That  there  were  such  Levitt  in  the  time 
of  Josiah  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  priestly  family 
to  which  Jeremiah  belonged  lived  at  Anathoth, 
probably  traced  its  orinn  to  the  EUdee  (see  above, 
I  3),  and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
admitted  by  the  Zadokite  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  a 
share  in  the  temple  service.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  conceivable,  at  least  in  the  case  of  JeremiaL 
himself,  that  he  took  part  in  the  hd,m6th  service, 
and  thus  his  priestly  descent  brought  him  no  income. 
Other  Levites,  too,  may  have  found  themselves  in 
the  same  situation. 

The  attitude  of  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law  to  the  non-Jerusalemite  Levites  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  forming  of  a  judgment  on  his 
legislation  and  its  origin.  It  is  accordinglv,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  improbable 
that  the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  belonged, 
as  is  mostly  held  at  present,  to  the  Jerusalemite 
priesthood,  and  it  is  further  extremely  probable 
that  although,  like  the  prophets  long  before  him, 
he  stands  up  for  Jerusalem  as  the  legitimate  place 
of  worship,  the  cultus  forms  he  describes  are  not 
specifically  Jerusalemite.  To  this  mav  be  ascribed 
many  of  the  differences  between  the  Deuteronomic 
prescriptions  and  those  of  other  codes  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  any  case  the  author  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic law,  in  view  of  the  many  points  of  contact 
between  Jeremiah  and  the  laws  m  Dt,  must  have 
stood  near  to  the  circle  in  which  Jeremiah  moved, 
that  is  to  say,  at  once  the  prophetical  and  the  non- 
Jerusalemite  Levitical  circle.  The  circumstance 
that  it  was  Hllklah,  the  chief  priest  under  Josiah, 
who  caused  the  '  book  of  the  law '  (t.e.  Deutero- 
nomy), which  he  found  in  the  temple  during  the 
execution  of  some  repairs,  to  be  suomitted  to  the 
king  (2  K  22*"- )>  is  no  evidence  that  this  book  was 
the  genuine  expression  of  the  then  aims  of  the 
Jerusalemite  priesthood.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Uilkiah  botiA  fide  regarded  the  book 
which  he  had  found,  and  whose  origin  he  need  not 
have  known,  as  the  ancient  book  of  the  law,  and 
gave  weight  to  it  as  snch,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
venience or  inconvenience  of  its  contents.  Besides, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  requirement  of  the  cen- 
trali2ation  ot  the  cultus,  which  underlies  the  whole 
of  Dt,  was  so  extremely  welcome  to  the  Jerusalemite 
chief  priest  that  it  would  go  less  against  the  grain 
for  him  to  take  into  the  bargain  other  requirements 
which  did  not  exactly  serve  the  special  interests  of 
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the  Jernaalemito  priesthood.  Farther,  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  of  Hilkiah  as  prejndioed  in  farotir 
of  thin  special  interest. 

5.  The  Pbiestbood  fboh  Josiah's  Refobh  to 
THE  Exile. — The  requirements  of  Dt  on  behalf  of 
the  Levites  were  not  carried  oat  to  their  fnll  extent 
in  Joeiali's  reform.  Even  from  this  oircamstance  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Hilkiah,  under  whose  guid- 
ance probably  the  reform  was  conducted,  is  not  to 
be  credited  with  the  formulating  of  the  Deutero- 
Doiuic  legislation.  A  consistent  carrying  out  of 
tlie  letter  of  the  Deuteronomic  prescriptions  would 
have  required  that,  after  the  abolition  by  Josiab  of 
ail  places  of  worship  except  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, all  non-Jenualemite  Levites  who  desired 
it  should  be  eq^Jly  admitted  to  the  cnltua  at 
Jerusalem ;  for  Dt  seta  up  no  distinction  amongst 
the  Levites  outside  Jemsalem,  between  those  who 
are  entitled  to  this  and  those  who  are  not.  Not- 
withiit&nding,  in  so  far  as  the  narrative  in  Kings 
is  correct,  and  in  this  instance  its  correctness 
hardly  admits  of  doubt,  nothing  like  a  general 
adauKsion  of  Levites  took  place.  Hilkiah,  if  he 
was  the  moving  agent  in  tormulating  Dt,  must 
thus  either  have  fafled  to  carry  out  thoroughly  his 
own  aims,  or  he  did  not  in  the  Deuteronomic  pro- 
gramme give  correct  expression  to  these  aims. 
Little  i)robabilit7  attaches  to  dther  of  these 
suppositions. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Kings  (2K  23), 
Josiab,  in  nis  purification  of  the  cuTtus  by  the 
suppression  of  the  bam6th  worship,  appears  to  have 
distmguished  between  three  categories  of  priests 
outside  Jerusalem.  The  k£m&r!m  he  deposed  (v.>). 
By  these  are  meant,  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
OT  use  of  this  word  (see  above,  §  1),  and  in  view  of 
the  vay  in  which  the  kimiirim  are  introdnoed  in 
connexion  with  Uie  suppression  of  the  Baal  worship 
which  found  expression  in  the  adoration  of  sun, 
moon,  and  stars — ^idolatrous  priests.  The  kdhdnlm 
from  the  cities  of  Judah  were  assembled  by  the 
king  (v.*),  but  he  did  not  permit  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  to  ascend  the  altar  of  Jahweh  at  Jeru- 
Balem,  bat  allowed  them  to  '  eat  nuu^th  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren '  (v.*).  By  this  is  perhaps 
meant  that  they  had  to  remain  in  their  respective 
phices  and  there  find  their  bread.  In  this  sense 
the  expression  would  certainly  be  somewhat 
strange,  and  there  would  be  no  indication  then 
that  these  h&mdth  priests  were  treated  with  any 
less  severity  than  the  kemdrtm,  although  it  must 
be  aasamed  that  they  were.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  that  the  expression  'eating  of  maffdt/H^ 
luLs  refvirence  to  some  favour  shown  them  in  the 
matter  of  maintenance  {Getek,  p.  225  f.).  Of  a 
third  dads  of  non-Jerusalemite  pnests  there  is  not 
express  mention:  bat  since  it  is  said  that  the 
Imantm  (in  a  body)  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
and  then  the  special  treatment  of  the  k6Aan(m  of  the 
high  places  is  mdicated,  the  assembling  can  hardly 
have  had  any  object  except  to  separate  these 
id»i^<A  priests  from  other  non-Jerusalemite  priests 
who  haa  not  been  priests  of  the  high  places.  Kuenen 
{ThT,  xxiv.  [1890]  p.  27)  objects,  indeed,  to  this 
explanation,  with  apparent  right,  when  he  savs 
that  then  the  order  of  words  in  2  K  23'  would 
require  to  be  'akh  kdh&nt  ha-bdm6th  II?  ya'&H. 
But  the  contrast  is  between  '  he  brought  to  Jem- 
salem' (v.*)  and  'the  priests  of  the  high  places 
wnt  not  up,'  so  that  the  order  of  words  ('akh  Iff 
ya'alU)  can  be  justified  also  on  our  view.  Those 
non-JerusalemiM  priests  who  had  not  been  priests 
of  the  hi^h  places  were  then  probably  admitted  by 
Joeiah,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Dt 
regarding  the  Levites,  to  a  share  in  the  coitus  at 
Jerusalem.  If  this  was  done,  the  requirements  of 
Dt  were  satisfied  in  the  spirit,  although  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  of  what,  taken  in  the  letter,  they 


might  express.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  priests 
of  the  high  places  (v.*)  who  were  excluded  by 
Josiah  from  the  service  of  the  altar,  we  are  to 
understand  all  non-Jerusalemite  Levites,  it  must 
be  held  that  the  Deuteronomic  demands  in  favour 
of  the  admission  of  the  non-Jerusaleuiite  Levites 
had  no  regard  paid  to  them  at  all.  Considering 
the  impression  which  the  law  made  upon  Josiah, 
this  is  not  exactly  probable,  for  Dt  demands  in  no 
ambiguous  terms  that  the  non-Jerusalemite  Levites 
should  be  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  holy  ser- 
vice. It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  narrative 
of  Kings  the  admission  of  non-Jemsaleniite  Levites 
to  the  cultus  is  passed  over  in  silence,  not  without 
intention,  because  it  might  appear  objectionable  to 
the  author.  In  the  cities  oi  the  old  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  which  were  likewise  purified  of  the 
bam6th,  Josiah,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Kings,  offered  all  the  bdmSth  priests  upon  the 
altars  (v.").  Whether  this  bloody  measure  was 
literally  carried  out  may  indeed  be  doubted.  On 
other  points  the  story  of  the  reform  of  the  cultus 
makes  the  impression  of  being  based  upon  good 
authority.  For  instance,  in  the  mention  of  the 
eating  of  mazfdth  (or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  expression  in  what  is  perhaps  now  a 
corrupt  text)  by  the  foriner  priests  of  the  high 
places  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  the  author 
must  have  had  in  view,  a  special  arrangement  no 
longer  clearly  intelligible  to  us,  which  cannot  have 
been  invented  by  him  after  the  analogy  of  certain 
relations  in  which  the  priests  found  themselves  at 
a  later  period,  or  which  were  known  from  other 
sources. 

The  Bk.  of  Jeremiah  calls  the  prophet's  rela- 
tives at  Anathoth  ko/idntm  {V);  they  would  have 
been  called  in  Dt  Lemtes.  Besides  this,  in  a 
passage  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  Jeremiah 
himself,  the  Deuteronomic  expression  '  Levite 
prieste '  is  employed  (33"),  and  in  the  same  place 
there  is  mention  of  '  the  Levites,  the  priests,  my 
(«.  Jahweh's)  ministers' (v."),  or,  more  briefly,  'the 
Levites  that  minister  to  me '  (v.**).  The  Bk.  of 
Jeremiah  bean  no  witness  to  the  existence  of  a 
class  of  Levites  distinct  from  the  priests.  But  it 
certainly  witnesses  to  an  organization  of  the 
priestly  body.  There  is  mention  of  elders  of  the 
priests  (lO'),  the  oiHce  of  chief  snperintendent  in 
the  temple  (20^  29*'-),  as  well  as  that  of  keeper  of 
the  threshold  (35').  The  priests,  even  the  higher 
grades  of  them,  appear  to  be  still  regarded  as 
court  officials ;  at  least  the  chief  superintendent 
Zephaniah  (29'*'-  **)  makes  his  appearance  as  a 
'^essenger  of  king  Zedekiah  (21'  37'). 
^8.  The  Priesthood  in  Ezekiel's  State  of 
THE  Future.  —  During  the  Exile,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  priestly  descent  (Ezk 
1*),  drew  np  a  set  of  statutes  for  the  future  theo- 
cracy. These  statutes  are  thoroughly  imbued 
M'ith  a  priestly  spirit,  and  in  view  of  the  com- 
manding position  which  is  assigned  in  them  to  the 
sons  of  Zadok,  the  Jemsalemite  priestly  family, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ezekiel  himself  belonged 
to  this  family. 

In  the  State  of  the  future,  in  what  shall  then  be 
the  sole  existing  temple,  that  at  Jerusalem,  he 
permits  (44'"-)  none  but  the  Levite  priests  (cf.  43"), 
the  sons  of  Zadok,  to  enjoy  priestly  rights,  to  offer 
to  Jahweh  fat  and  blood,  to  enter  His  sanctuary 
and  to  approach  His  table ;  this  prerogative  is  to 
belong  to  them  because  they  kept  the  charge  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  when  the  children  of 
Israel  went  astrav.  The  prophet's  meaning  clearly 
is,  that  the  Zadokites  kept  the  service  of  Jahwen 
pure  when  the  people  deviated  into  idolatry — a 
statement  which,  ot  coarse,  has  only  a  measure  of 
truth,  for  the  intrusion  of  idolatry  into  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  cannot 
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hare  taken  place  without  some  convplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Jerusaleniit*  priests.  The  Zadokites 
are  contrasted  by  Ezekiel  with  the  Levites  who 
went  astray  from  Jahweh  when  Israel  apostatized, 
who  left  the  service  of  Jahweh  for  that  of  idols. 
They  are  to  bear  their  iniquity,  they  shall  not 
approach  Jahweh  to  exercise  the  oiiice  of  priest  to 
Him,  nor  approach  His  holy  things ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  foreigners 
who  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  as  keepers  of  it,  and  in  their  room  they 
are  to  keep  watch  at  the  doors  of  the  temple,  to 
be  ministers  of  the  house,  to  slay  the  Domt- 
offering  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  people,  and  to 
stand  before  them  (the  Israelites)  to  minister  to 
them  {H^-).  Besides  slanghtering  the  rictiina, 
the  '  ministers  of  the  house,  t.e.  the  non-Zadokite 
Levites,  have,  further,  to  cook  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people  (46«). 

It  is  plain  that  by  the  non-Zadokite  Levites, 
Ezeftiel  means  the  former  priests  of  the  high 
places,  who  had  abetted  the  people's  practice  of 
idolatry  on  the  high  places.  For  this  tney  are  to 
be  deprived  of  tneir  former  priestlv  rank  and 
degraded  to  the  position  of  temple  •  servants. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Josiah's  reform 
had  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  former  hdmCth 
priests'  claim  to  priestly  rights.  They  could,  in 
race  of  that  reform,  appeal  to  the  enactment  of 
Dt,  whereby  an  equal  share  in  the  priestly  service 
at  Jerusalem  was  open  to  all  Levites  who  might 
come  to  attach  themselves  to  the  cnltus  there. 

The  explanation  of  Ezekiel's  'Levites'  as  the 
former  priests  of  the  high  places  has  been  rightly 
maintained,  especially  by  Graf,  Knenen,  and  Well- 
hansen.  On  the  other  nand,  one  cannot  infer,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  miters  just  named,  from 
Ezekiel's  presentation  of  the  case,  that  up  till  then 
there  were  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  no  other 
servants  of  the  priests  or  of  the  temple  beyond  the 
foreigners  spoken  of.  Ezekiel  demands  merely 
that  the  foreigners  who  had  previously  given  ser- 
vice in  the  sanctuary,  and  who  are  known  from 
the  Jehovistic  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  (see 
above,  §  3)  as  temple-slaves,  should  have  their 
place  taken  in  future  hjf  the  former  priests  of  the 
high  places.  But  beaideB  such  servants,  there 
may,  even  prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  have  been 
Israelites,  possibly  even  Levites  in  particular,  who 
held  in  the  temple  a  position  subordinate  to  the 
priesto  and  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
udt^.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  a  degradation  not  of  the 
Levites  as  a  body,  bat  only  of  those  of  them  who 
had  been  priesto  of  the  idol-worahip.  Only  in  a 
later  passa|;e  (48")  does  he  say  of  the  'Levites' 
generaUy,  m  distinction  from  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
that  they  '  went  astray,'  but,  after  the  previous 
description  of  the  manner  of  this  going  astray,  it 
may  be  so  put  for  the  sake  of  shortness.  That 
bemdes  tiiose  who  went  astray  and  the  Zadokites 
there  is  yet  another  group  of  Levites  recognized  Iqr 
Ezekiel,  namelv  those  who  had  even  at  an  earlier 
period  occupied  the  position  now  assi^ed  to  the 
former  h&m6th  priests,  of  this  there  is  certainlv 
nowhere  a  clear  expression.  One  might  think 
to  deduce  it  from  40^-,  where — before  the  de- 
grading of  the  idolatrous  Levites  is  spoken  of — a 
distinction  is  made  between  'the  priests,  the 
keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house,  and  'the 
priests,  the  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  altar, 
which  are  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  from  among  the 
sons  of  Levi  draw  near  to  Jahweh  to  minister  to 
him '  {Gesch.  p.  106).  Smend  [ad  loe.)  and  Kuenen 
(TAT,  1890,  p.  23)  would  refer  the  words  'these 
are  the  sons  of  Zadok'  to  both  the  preceding 
definitions  of  the  kohdntm,  so  that  by  '  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  house '  we  should  not  have  to 
understand  JLevit«a  as  distinguished  from  Zadok- 


ites. This  does  not  appear  to  the  present  writei 
to  be  permissible,  seeing  that  in  44"  it  is  expressly 
said  of  the  Levites  that  they  are  to  be  '  ministers 
of  the  house,'  and  in  44"  that  it  is  they  that  are  to 
be  '  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the  house '  (of.  46**), 
whereas  44"  says  of  the  sons  of  Zadok  that  thev 
are  to  draw  near  to  the  table  of  Jahweh,  whiek 
corresponds  to  the  definition  '  to  keep  the  charge 
of  the  altar.'  Knenen  appears  to  oe  decidedly 
wrong  when,  in  answer  to  the  present  writer^ 
distinguishing  of  two  classes  of  priests  in  40*"-, 
he  objects  that  the  south  hall  and  the  north  hall 
in  40™*-,  of  which  the  first  is  for  the  keepers  of  the 
charge  of  the  house,  and  the  second  for  tne  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  altar,  are,  according  to  42", 
both  intended  for  the  priests  proper,  '  who  draw 
near  to  Jahweh,'  ».«.  the  Zadokites.  The  south 
hall  and  the  north  hall  of  40^  are  quite  difiierent 
from  the  north  halls  and  south  halls  of  42"  (ob- 
serve halU  to  the  north  and  halU  to  the  south,' 
both  times  in  the  plural).  The  two  single  hails  of 
40'''-  lie  outside  the  inner  gate,  i.e.'the  south  gate 
and  the  north  gate  leading  to  the  inner  fore-court, 
by  the  side  of  uie  gate  (v.'").  The  north  halls  and 
south  halls  of  42"  are  situated  opposite  the  inner 
fore-court,  i.e.  outside  the  latter,  on  its  north  and 
south  sides  (see  Smend,  ad  loc.).  From  42"  it 
cannot  then  be  inferred  that  the  kohantm  men- 
tioned in  40^  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  Zadokites 
But  even  if  in  this  passi^  a  distinction  is  already 
made  between  priests  of  first  and  second  rank,  it 
is  possible  that  there  is  in  this  a  proleptic  reference 
to  the  later  statements  about  the  degrading  of  the 
priests  of  the  high  places,  if  so,  it  is  certainly 
sorprising  that  only  in  40*  are  even  the  lower 
clasis  spoken  of  as  Icoh&ntm.  The  two  classes  are 
elsewhere  distingnished  by  Ezekiel  in  the  same 
fashion,  but  the  designation  kohdMm  for  the  lower 
class  occurs  no  more  after  the  rule  has  been  laid 
down  in  ch.  44  that  the  Levites  who  went  astray 
are  no  longer  to  discharge  priestly  services.  On 
the  contrajy,  45"'  speaks  of  'the  priests,  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  who  draw  near  to 
minister  to  Jahweh,'  and,  along  with  these,  of 
'  the  Levites,  the  ministers  of  the  house.'  There- 
fore it  seems  to  follow  from  the  peculiar  form  of 
designation,  Icdhdntm,  applied  only  in  40*"-  to  the 
lower  class,  that  the  distinction  of  kohdntm  of  two 
^lades  was  familiar  to  Ezekiel  from  already  exist- 
mg  relations  (so  Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  etc 
p.  105),  but  that  in  his  later  utterances  he  pur- 
posely avoided  giving  to  the  lower  class  the  name 
of  '  priests,'  after  he  had  denied  the  priestly  char- 
acter to  the  apostate  Levitt  who  were  assigned  to 
this  class.  Tnat  there  should  have  been  a  second 
class  of  priests  even  prior  to  the  Exile  is  not 
astonishing  in  view  of  the  various  priestly  dig- 
nities recognized  in  the  Bks.  of  Kings  (see  abov& 
9  3).  If  this  were  really  the  case,  tne  priests  of 
seoondaiy  rank  wUl,  of  course,  have  been  different 
from  the  foreigners,  the  temple-slaves.  The  latter 
are  required  by  Ezekiel  to  M  in  fntnre  wholly  dis- 
carded. His  Levites,  i.e.  the  former  priests  of  the 
high  places,  are,  on  this  presupposition,  to  dis- 
charge in  the  future  cultus  the  duties  which 
hitherto  have  been  discharged  by  the  priesto  of  the 
second  rank  and  the  foreigners, 

A  chief  priest  is  not  known  to  the  fntnre  theo- 
cracy of  Ezekiel  any  more  than  a  king,  bat  only  a 
'prince'  {nasi'),  to  whom  certain  priestly  preroga- 
tives belong,  as  they  had  done  to  the  pre-exuic 
king.  The  prince  may  upon  certain  occasions 
enter  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  fore-oonrt,  but 
not  this  court  itself ;  he  is  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  daily  offering  and  the  material  for  the  offer- 
ings at  the  great  festivals,  and  for  the  people 
(Gesch.  p.  120 f.).  'The  priest'  who  ofiSciat«s  at 
the  atonement  for  the  sanctuary  on  the  hnt  day 
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of  the  fiist  and  seventh  months  (45"*-)  can  hardly 
be  the  chief  priest  (Smend,  ad  loe.),  bnt  may 
nther  be  regarded  as  the  particular  2!adokite  who 
happens  to  oflSciate.  It  has  frequently  been 
•ssnmed  that  these  ordinances  of  £zekiel  implj 
the  non-existence  of  a  '  high  priest '  np  to  his 
time.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  prior  to  Ezekiel  no 
priest  bore  the  exact  title  '  high  priest ' ;  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt,  from  the  account  of  things  in  the 
Bks.  of  Kings,  that  prior  even  to  the  EzQe  there 
was  a  ckitf  priest  at  Jemsalem.  In  Ezeldel's 
theocracy  </ahweh  is  directly  present,  hence  it  has 
BO  room  for  a  human  king,  and  is  just  aa  little 
in  want  of  a  single  priesuFy'  mediator  (this  also 
against  Van  HoonttcKer,  Saeerdoee,  etc.  p.  368, 
who  holds  that  Ezekiel  intends,  by  the  emphasis 
he  lays  on  Zadok  as  the  father  of  the  Jerusalemite 
priesthood,  to  recognize  in  his  State  of  the  future 
a  '  high  priest '  such  as  Zadok  was).  Kzekiel's 
temple  has  no  sacred  ark,  to  which  snen  a  priest 
had  to  draw  near,  but  Himself  dwells  m  the 
temple.  It  ma^  be  that  in  the  words,  '  Away  with 
the  tiara  (miftiepheth,  elsewhere  only  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  hi^h  priest's  turban  m  the  Priests' 
Code,  cf.  fSniph  m  Zee  3'),  hence  with  the  crown ' 
(Ezk  21"  [En^.^),  there  is  a  distinct  rejection 
both  of  the  kugship  and  of  the  high  priesthood 
expressed  (Gesch.  p.  118  f.).  At  all  events,  in  view 
of  the  dropping  of  the  title  of  '  king'  in  E^kiel's 
theocracy,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  meant 
a  hitherto  existing  hi^  priesthood  to  be  also  di8> 
carded. 

Ezekiel  gives  special  injunctions  to  the  priests. 
They  are  to  perform  the  holy  service,  clothed  in 
linen,  not  in  wool,  in  order  to  avoid  sweat  (44™). 
This  (^(dal  dress  they  are  to  pot  off  when  they  go 
ont  to  the  outer  court,  that  they  may  not  sanctify 
the  people  with  their  holy  garments  (v.").  In  like 
manner,  in  order  to  avoid  sanctifying  the  people, 
it  is  enacted  that  the  priests  are  to  boil  the  guilt- 
offering  and  the  sin-offering  and  to  bake  the  mm^dA 
in  chambers  of  the  inner  court,  but  not  to  bnng 
them  into  the  outer  court  (46'"-).  Their  hair  they 
are  neitkar  to  let  grow  long  nor  to  shave  off,  but 
to  eat;  when  they  go  into  the  inner  court  they 
may  not  drink  wine  (44*i'-).  They  may  not  marry 
a  divorced  woman,  but  only  a  virgin  of  the  house 
of  Israel  <w  the  widow  of  a  priest  (v.").  They  are 
not  to  defile  themselves  with  dead  bodies  except  in 
the  case  of  the  nearest  relations ;  in  the  event  of 
such  defilement  the  priest  is  not  to  be  allowed^  to 
enter  the  inner  court  and  present  his  sin-offering 
till  the  seventh  day  after  his  purification  (v.'"-). 
An  injonction,  which  was  indeed  of  general 
application  (cf.  Ex  22^),  is  addressed  with  special 
empharis  to  the  priesta,  namely  that  they  are  not 
to  eat  of  animals  that  have  died  of  themselves  or 
been  torn  (v.").  Amongst  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  priesta,  besides  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  there 
is  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  difference 
between  holy  and  profane,  clean  and  unclean,  as 
well  aa  the  giving  of  judicial  decisions  (v."*-). 

The  prinople  uready  laid  down  in  Dt,  and  re- 
peated Ezekiel,  that  the  priests  are  to  have 
no  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Israel,  that  Jahweh 
is  their  inheritance  (44^),  is  not  carried  through 
NOsiBtently  by  Ezekiel.  He  assigns  to  the  priests 
the  land  immediately  surrounding  the  temple,  as  a 
holy  tir&mSh  or  '  portion*  to  dwell  on  (45'*  48i'»-) ; 
the  Levites  receive  the  district  touching  on  the 
priests'  land  (45*  48i*).  The  land  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  is  an  inalienable  possession  (48").  Be- 
sides this  the  priests  have,  as  Id  Dt,  but  after  a 
different  arrangement,  definite  portions  assigned 
them  of  the  sacrifices  and  sacred  ^ts.  The  min- 
hak,  the  sin-offering  and  the  guUt-offering  they 
have  to  consume  in  the  chambers  of  the  temple 
(42>*  44**).   Every  '  devoted  thing'  in  Israel  falls 


to  them  (44"),  and,  in  the  case  of  the  consecrated 
gifts,  the  best  (the  rSshtth)  of  all  the  first-frnits 
of  everything,  and  of  every  heave-offering  (tirii- 
mOh),  of  everything  of  all  heave-offerings,  alone 
with  which  special  mention  is  made,  futher,  of 
the  best  (the  re*hUh)  of  the  dough  (44").  By 
the  heave-offering  appears  to  be  meant  vegetable 
products  of  the  land,  along  with  the  first-fruits 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  heave-offeringalso 
only  the  rPs/itth  is  assigned  to  the  priest.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  rest  is  not  indicated,  per- 
haps it  goes  to  the  State  {Gesch.  p.  126  f.). 

7.  Tbk  Pbiesthood  fboh  Ezekiel  to  Ezra. 
— Ezeldel's  ordinances  were  of  an  ideal  character, 
calculated  upon  a  hoped-for  restoration,  of  the 
theocracy.  Dttring  the  Exile,  when  there  was  no 
holy  service  performed,  we  learn  nothing  about 
the  condition  of  the  priestly  arrangements.  Only 
Deutero-Isaiah  speaks  of  'holy  prmces'  (43''),  by 
which  probably  priest-princes  are  meant,  and  in 
that  case  a  priesthood  organized  in  different  grades 
is  presupposed,  such  as  we  make  acquaintance  with 
in  Kings.  A  prophet  writing  in  the  period  after 
the  Ketum,  wno  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  ean  scarcely  have 
been  identical  with  him,  rises  to  the  broad-minded 
expectation  that  Jahweh  in  the  future  will  take  to 
Himself  even  Gentiles  '  for  oriests,  for  Levites '  (lb 
66",  where  read  mSV  O'lnaf ;  see  Gesch.  p.  249  f.). 
Whether  the  prophet  understands  the  terms 
'priests'  and  'Levites'  to  be  identical  in  mean- 
ing, or  distinguishes  between  tbem  (so,  recently, 
again.  Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  etc.  p.  206  S. ), 
is  not  perfectly  clear ;  but  the  probabUity  is  that 
the  two  terms  are  regarded  as  equivalent,  as  other- 
wise there  would  be  an  anti-climax  in  the  order 
'priests,  Levites.'  The  statement  assumes  the 
simplest  character  if  one  emends  (with  Kuenen, 
Duhm  [ad  loc.  ],  Kittel  [ad  loe.],  and  Cheyne  [Introd. 
to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  London,  1895,  p.  377])  O'jqb^ 
cnT^'for  Levite  priests.' 

From  the  post-exilic  community  we  have  authen- 
tic information  about  the  condition  of  the  priest- 
hood, first  of  all  from  Haggai  and  Zechanah  in 
the  second  year  of  king  Darius  (Hystaspis),  B.C. 
620.  Both  these  prophets  speak  of  Josuua,  the 
head  of  the  priestly  body,  as  '  hi  A  priest '  {ha- 
kdhen  ha-aOdbl,  Hag  1>-  '"• Zee  3'- '  oi.),  a  designa- 
tion of  which  we  have  found  hitherto  only  isolated 
occurrences  in  Kings,  without  having  any  guarantee 
from  tliese  that  we  are  entitled  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  pre-exilio  title.  When,  in  the  vision  of  Zechariah, 
the  Satan  accuses  the  high  priest,  his  complaint  is 
repelled  by  the  angel  of  Janweh,  in  the  name  of 
Jahweh  '  who  has  diosen  Jerusalem '  (Zee  3').  The 
high  priest  then  is  clearly  viewed  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Jerusalem,  and  thus,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  whole  community.  Without  the  liigh  priest, 
Zechariah  cannot  portray  the  consummation  of  all 
things  under  the  ^emak,  i.e.  the  Messiah.  He 
thinks  of  a  priest  as  standing  on  the  right  (LXX) 
of  the  future  king  (6**).  In  another  passage  in 
this  same  prophet,  the  Messiah  himself  appears  to 
be  representea  as  in  possession  of  priestly  preroga- 
tives, when  it  is  said  of  Joshua  and  his  companions, 
i.e.  the  rest  of  the  priests,  that  they  are  'men  ol 
Uie  sign,'  in  allusion  to  the  coming  of  the  ?emah, 
under  whom  the  sin  of  the  land  is  to  be  taken  away 
in  one  day  (3°'').  To  Joshua  the  promise  is  made 
that,  if  he  will  walk  in  Jahweh's  ways  and  keep  His 
charge,  he  shall  judge  Jahweh's  house  (».«.  Israel ; 
tddtn  would  scarcely  be  used  of  the  management 
of  the  temple  [Wellhausen,  Nowack],  although  the 
temple  appears  to  suit  better  the  mention  of 
'courts'  m  the  same  context),  keep  His  courts, 
and  have  a  place  to  walk  among  those  who  stand 
before  God  (3').  Joshua  is  thus  thought  of  as 
the  culminating  head  of  the  people,  the  directs 
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of  the  coitus,  the  mediator  between  the  oommanity 
and  God.  The  high  priest  is  manifeatly  conceived 
of  by  Zechariah  as  anointed  (as  in  £ne  Priests' 
Code),  for  the  'two  sons  of  oil'  of  Zee  4"  can 
hardly  stand  for  anything  else  than  the  Davidio- 
aUy  descended  ZembbaMl  and  the  high  priest 
Joshua. 

All  this  marks  a  view  of  the  dignity  of  the  chief 
priest  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  Ezekiel,  and  wmch  cannot  be  under- 
stood  as  a  direct  expansion  of  what  we  have  learned 
from  Dt  or  the  prophets  or  the  historical  books  to 
hare  been  the  development  of  things  hitherto.  Of 
course,  through  the  restoration  of  Israel,  after  the 
Exile,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  priest  acquired  extra 
elevation,  because  he  was  now  head  of  the  com- 
munity with  no  longer  a  king  by  his  side.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  it  appears  to  the  present  writer 
inconceivable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  62  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  Ezekiel  in  the  five  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  captivity  (B.C.  672)  had  his 
vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem  with  its  new  ordin- 
aacea  (40*),  the  high  priestly  dignity  should  have 
made  its  appearance  as  a  wholly  new  creation.  If 
Ezekiel  is  silent  about  a  chief  priest,  this  is — as  the 
statements  in  the  Bks.  of  Kings  show  —  plainly 
not  because  there  had  been  no  chief  pnest  at 
Jerusalem  up  till  then,  but  is  dne  to  an  inCentional 
reaction  a^inst  a  then  actually  existing  office. 
But  even  S  this  be  so,  the  rank  of  the  chief  priest 
must,  in  the  interval  between  Dt  and  Zechariah, 
or  even  between  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  have  been 
raised  in  a  way  of  wliich  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
sources  as  yet  adduced,  and  which  is  not  intelligible 
on  the  ground  simply  of  the  changed  circumstances. 
We  shall  have  to  return  later  on  to  inquire  to  what 
influence  this  alteration  is  to  be  ascribed  (see  below, 
S8£). 

In  Haggai  the  priests  are  asked  for  tdrOh,  i.e. 
oral  direction,  and  this  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean  (2""^).  From  the  fact 
that  the  reply  is  given  by  word  of  mouth,  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  was  as  vet  no  written  MrOh 
at  all  on  this  subject ;  even  wnere  such  exists,  oral 
direction  as  to  its  application  in  any  particnlar  case 
is  still  requisite.  By  Zechariah,  too,  it  is  regarded 
as  the  business  of  the  priests — as  well  as  the  pro- 
phets— to  give  information  about  a  qnestion  affect- 
ing religions  observances  (7*). 

Neither  Haggai  nor  Zechariah  make  any  mention 
of  Levites  alongside  of  priests.  Our  first  authentic 
witness  to  Levites  is  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  in  Ezra's  own  Memoirs 
(indicated^  hereafter  Dy_  M,  which  stands  also  for 
the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah),  Ezra  was  accompanied 
to  Palestine  by  two  priestly  houses,  that  of  Gershom 
of  the  sons  of  Phineaas,  and  that  of  Daniel  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar  (Ezr  8*  M).  No  Levites  came  for 
ward  at  first  to  join  him  (v."  M).  It  was  only  at 
Vzn's  special  request  that  38  Levites  were  at 
length  preparea  to  go  with  him  (v.""-  M).  Of  the 
Netl  linim, '  whom  David  and  the  princes  had  given 
for  the  service  of  the  Levites,'  there  went  with 
Ezra  220  men  (v,"  M).  The  fact  that  so  few 
Levites,  and  these  only  after  much  pressing,  con- 
sented to  follow  Ezra,  must  have  oeen  due  to 
special  circumstances.  The  Levites,  who  in  Ezr 
and  Neh  are  everywhere  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  priests,  must  be  understood  to  be  those  whom 
Ezekiel  haid  called  Levites  in  the  narrower  sense, 
i.e.  the  descendants  of  the  non-Jerusalemite  priests 
of  the  high  places.  The  station  which  Ezekiel  had 
assigned  to  them  in  the  State  of  the  future  must 
have  presented  few  attractions.  Still  the  distinc- 
tion between  priests  and  Levites  among  those  wlio 
returned  with  Ezra  can  scarcely  be  based  merely 
upon  the  ordinance  proposed  by  Ezekiel,  but,  like 
the  appearance  of  the  high  priest  in  Zechariah,  is 


probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  anothe* 
classification  which  had  meanwhile  come  into  force 
(cf .  below,  §  8  g).  But  even  apart  from  such,  and 
even  if  there  was  no  thought  of  introducing  the 
ideal  constitution  of  Ezekiel,  the  situation  was 
not  a  favourable  one  for  these  '  Levites.'  As  Ezra 
himself,  according  to  what  is  quite  a  credible 
account  of  his  descent  (Ezr  7"*),  was  a  Zadokite, 
the  descendants  of  the  former  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  the 
lead  amongst  the  returned  exiles,  so  that  other 
'Levites,'  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
that  they  belonged  to  the  priestly  aristocracy,  must 
give  way  to  them. 

The  Memoirs  of  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  make 
a  distinction,  which  the  Bks.  of  Ezr  and  Neh  do 
not  make  everywhere  throughout,  between  the 
Levites  and  the  sintfen  and  doorkeepers  of  the 
temple  {e.g.  Ezr  10^  M ;  see  Getch.  p.  142,  and 
cf.  below,  g  9).  These  are  classes  which  meet  us 
for  the  first  time  in  the  post-exilic  period  (the 
'singers'  of  Ezk  40**  are  based  upon  a  textual 
error,  see  Smend,  ad  loc. ;  otherwise  KSberle,  p. 
17  if.).  But  it  is  not  likely  that  these  classes 
constitute  a  really  new  phenomenon,  which  first 
took  its  rise  in  the  Exile,  tor,  during  a  period  when 
there  was  neither  temple  nor  cultus,  professional 
classes  like  these  can  scarcely  have  been  formed. 
And  as  little — even  if  the  representation  given 
in  Nell  7  (?M)  =  Ezr  2,  that  alr^idy  amongst  those 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  there  were  singers 
and  doorkeepers,  should  be  incorrect— can  tliese 
classes  have  come  into  being  for  the  first  time 
under  the  wretched  conditions  that  marked  the 
beginnings  of  the  cultus  in  post-exilic  Jerusalem. 
Rather,  it  may  be  inferred,  in  the  post-exilio 
singers  and  doorkeepers  we  have  to  do  with  the 
descendants  of  doorkeepers  and  singers  of  the  pre- 
exilic  temple,  just  as  in  the  Nethinim  with 
descendants  of  pre-exilic  temple-slaves.  The  post- 
exilic  singers,  doorkeepers,  and  Nethinim  are  con- 
sequently an  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  a  numeroiu  non-priestly  personnel  of  servants 
in  the  pre-exilic  temple. 

In  a  statistical  account  of  the  Astarte  temple, 
inscribed  on  stone,  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Kition,  and  belonging  perhaps  to  the  4th  cent.  B.a 
{CIS,  L  86a  and  B),  there  ia  mention  of  a  whole 
series  of  difi°erent  servants  of  the  temple,  who 
correspond  in  part  to  the  Jerusalem  temple- 
servants  :  those  who  had  charge  of  the  curtains, 
gatekeepers,  those  who  had  to  attend  to  the 
slaying  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  female  singers 
or  dancers  (noSp).  A  personnel  of  a  similar  kind 
was,  in  fact,  required  by  every  considerable 
temple. 

The  post-exilic  Levites  in  the  narrower  sense, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
office  in  the  pre-exilic  temple.  Although  the  class 
known  in  post-exilic  times  as  '  Levites '  owed  its 
origin,  to  all  appearance,  to  the  programme  of 
Ezekiel,  yet  the  presence  of  special  doorkeepers, 
alongside  the  Levites,  in  the  post-exilic  temple, 
shows  that  the  Levites  had  not  become  precisely 
what  he  intended,  for  he  had  assigned  to  them 
the  charge  of  the  temple  doors  (see  above,  §  6). 
From  the  same  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred 
with  probability  that  the  class  of  doorkeepers 
existed  prior  to  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  intended 
to  amalgamate  his  Levites  with  these.  If  the 
list  contained  in  Neh  7  is  what  in  the  present  text 
it  gives  itself  out  to  be,  namely  a  catalogue  of 
those  who  at  the  first  returned  from  the  ExUe 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh  7'),  the  first  gClah  that 
returned  already  included  all  the  above  classes 
of  sanctuary  servants.  Along  with  42S9  priests 
the  list  mentions  74  Levites,  148  (128)  singers, 
138  (139)  doorkeepers,  392  Nethinim  and  sons  of 
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Solomon's  servanto  (Neh  7"*,  of.  Err  Z**).  Bnt 
perh»pe  the  probability  is  greater  that  we  have 
to  do  here  with  a  list  of  the  popnlation  of  Jndah 
at  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  The  veiy  small  number 
of  Levites  will  hare  to  be  explained  in  this  passage 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  notice  regarding  those 
that  returned  with  Ezra  (see  aboyej.  Mother 
list  (Neh  11"'''),  which  likewise  has  reference  per- 
haps to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (the  Chronicler,  at 
all  events,  nnderataads  it  so),  (STes,  amongst  the 
numbers  of  those  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  for  the 
priests  1192 ;  for  the  Levites,  to  whom  the  ringers 
are  here  reckoned,  284 ;  for  the  doorkeepers  172. 
This  list,  however,  as  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween Levites  and  angers,  mav  not  have  been 
drawn  np  till  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Ezra 
himself  says  nothing  of  sii^;en  and  doorkeepeiB 
having  returned  wi^  him ;  it  is  only  in  the  later 
narrative,  Ezr  7*,  that  they  are  mentioned,  but 
without  any  statement  of  their  numbers,  amongst 
the  different  clftiweo  of  those  who  accompanied 
Ezra.  It  may  be  ^at  they  had  already  retnmed 
in  such  nnmbers,  that,  when  Ezra  set  out,  there 
were  either  no  more  ringers  and  doorkeepers  in 
Bai^lon  at  all  (Vogelstein,  p.  38  f.),  or  none  that 
were  nepaied  to  go  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  220  Nethinim  nfcnmed  with  Ezra  (Ezr  8* 
M). 

The  same  list  in  Neh  7,  whose  date  is  nncertain, 
lays  great  stress  on  the  priests  being  able  to  prove 
their  priestly  genealogy ;  the  families  that  could 
not  do  this  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood 
(v."*-).  What  was  demanded  in  the  matter  of 
this  genealogy  is  not  evident  from  the  expresrions 
nsed,  whether  perehanoe  descent  from  Zadok  had 
to  be  proved,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of 
Ezefciel,  or  from  Aaron,  as  is  required  by  the 
Priests'  Code. 

The  above  were  the  oonstitnent  elements  of  the 
service  of  the  temple,  when,  aooording  to  the 
Bsoally  aooepted  date,  in  B.a  445  or  444,  during 
the  governorship  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  caused  the 
Law  to  be  reaa  aloud  in  solemn  assembly  (Neh 
Sir.).  This  law — probably  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
otherwiae  only  the  so-called  Priests'  Code,  i.e.  the 
ceremonial  law  eontained  in  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentatendi — contained  also  regulations  re- 
garding the  priesthood  which  up  till  then  had  not 
possessed  normative  foree,  at  whatever  time  they 
may  have  originated.  In  the  porition,  however, 
answering  to  that  in  the  Priests^  Code,  which  was 
assumed  r>y  the  high  priest  in  the  new  Jewish 
commnnity,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Ezra  (see 
above),  we  shall  have  to  recognize  an  influence 
exerted,  prior  to  its  public  promulgation,  by  the 
legislation  of  the  Priests'  Code  which  was  ^^n- 
ally  arranged  or  collected,  if  not  composed,  by 
the  scribes  in  Babylon.  Li  this  Code,  as  is  well 
known,  the  high  priest  has  a  unique  position 
Bven  to  him.  The  influence  of  the  same legisla- 
Gon  is  probably  to  be  traced  likewise  in  the  ex- 
plicit distinction  between  priests  and  LevitM 
amongst  those  who  returned  -witii  Eaa,  and  still 
more  clearly  in  the  circumstance  that  some  priests 
who  retnmed  with  Ezra  traced  their  descent  to 
Aaron  (Ithamar),  but  not  to  Zadok  (Phinehas). 
This  influence  of  the  Priests'  Code  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  new  community  prior  to  Ezra's 
appearance  in  Palestine,  is  enough  to  exclude  the 
view,  which  is  sometimes  put  forwud,  that  Ezra 
composed  the  Priests'  Code  after  his  arrival,  i.e., 
aoemtUng  to  the  usual  chronology,  between  the 
years  B.a  468  and  446  or  444.  At  least  the  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  the  Priests'  Code  must  be  placed, 
in  view  of  the  porition  of  the  high  priest  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  not  less  than  about 
a  centojy  bcaore  the  time  of  Ezra. 

In  all  pxobabili^  tho  publication  of  the  Law  was 
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preceded  bv  the  appeturance  of  the  short  prophetical 
writing  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  llfalaeki,  which  is  derived  from  one  of  its 
catch-words,  or  may  even  be  a  title  of  honour 
given  to  its  author.  It  was  probably  written 
after  the  arrival  of  Ezra,  as  it  occupies  itself  with 
the  question  of  the  mixed  marriages,  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  first  agitated  by  him.  The 
covenant  with  the  priests  is  called  in  Midaohi  the 
covenant  with  Levi  or  with  the  Levites  (2<-'), 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  terminology  of  the 
Priests'  Codex,  and  hence  appears  to  pomt  to  a 
date  prior  to  its  publication.  It  cannot,  surely, 
be  supposed  that,  with  reference  to  an  oppression 
of  the  serving  Levites  by  the  priests,  the  latter  are 
reminded  by  Malachi  that  Jahweh  has  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  (Vogel- 
stein, p.  24  f.),  for  what  Malaehi  complains  of  is 
not  ill-treatment  of  the  Levites  bv  the  priests, 
but  that  the  priests  handle  the  t6rSh  wrongly  ana 
with  respect  of  persons  (2^),  «'.«.  of  course  in  their 
dealings  with  the  oommnnity.  Malachi  calls 
those  who  present  the  ofierings  '  sons  of  Levi '  (3*), 
and  betrays  no  acquaintance  with  the  term 
'  Levites '  in  the  special  sense  of  the  Priests'  Code, 
namely  as  the  appellation  of  a  class  of  inferior 
ministers  of  the  sanotnarv.  The  terminology  of 
the  Priests'  Codex  had  thus,  at  all  events,  not 
become  current  in  the  time  of  Malachi.  It  is 
true  that  in  Malachi  the  paying  of  the  tithes  is 
demanded,  not  for  the  holc&ng  of  feasts,  as  in  Dt, 
but  for  the  store-house  of  the  temple,  as  '  food,' 
i.e.  for  those  who  live  by  their  temple  service 
(^>*).  This  agrees  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Priests'  Code  published  by  Ezra,  but  this  par- 
ticular ordinance  may  have  come  into  force  even 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Code. 
8.  The  Pbiesthood  according  to  the  Law 

CONTAINED  IN  THE  'PBIESTLY  WRITINa.'— We 

do  not  know  what  was  the  compass  of  the  law- 
book which  obtained  recognition  under  Ezra. 
Probably  we  should  understand  by  it  the  whole 
Pentateuch.  The  narrative  of  the  reading  of  the 
law  and  the  binding  of  the  people  to  obey  it  is 
scarcely,  it  is  true,  taken  directly  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Ezra,  but  certain  traces  indicate  that 
it  goes  back  to  these.  The  indications  which 
the  narrative  of  the  reading  of  the  law  gives 
as  to  its  contents  point  in  i»rt  (the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  the  Canaanitee,  Neh  10")  to 
Deuteronomy,  or  even  to  the  still  older  legislation 
contained  in  the  Jehovistio  book,  bnt  m  great 
measure  to  enactments  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  code  contained  in  that  source  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  it  has  become  customary  to 
call  as  a  whole  the  '  Priestly  Writing '  (Neh  S*^  » 
jQM.  Mo.^,  xhis  portion  of  the  law  of  Ezra  is  a 
new  faetor  which,  at  whatever  time  it  may  have 
originated,  had  not  hitherto  obtained  public  recog- 
nition or  been  generally  known.  It  is  tme  that 
in  certain  new  ordinances  regarding  the  situation 
of  the  priests,  introduced  in  the  period  between 
the  First  Return  and  the  arrival  of  Ezra  (see 
above,  §  7),  influences  are  to  be  traced  which  pro- 
ceeded from  this  code,  whether  already  in  existence 
or  in  process  of  coming  into  being. 

The  Priestly  Writing  occupies  itself  more  than 
any  of  the  collectiong  of  laws  that  had  hitherto 
obtained  validity,  with  the  relations  of  the  priest- 
hood, an<L  on  this  account  and  because  of  its  having 
undeniably  originated  in  the  circle  of  the  priests, 
may  be  called  after  them.  Its  legislation,  whion 
deals  mainly  with  ritual,  is  not,  mdeed,  speciallr 
designed  for  the  priests.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
manual  of  rules  for  the  discharge  of  the  priestly 
service.  These,  indeed,  are  not  fnlly  given  on 
many  points ;  rather  are  the  readers  or  hearers  it 
has  in  view,  primarily  the  members  of  the  ooa- 
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gre^ation.  The  latter,  however,  are  instructed 
mainly  about  tJie  organization  of  the  holy  ser- 
vice and  of  those  who  perform  it,  abont  the  rights 
and  duties  appertaining  to  the  priests.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  law  contained  in 
the  'Priestly  Writing'  may  be  called,  after  the 
example  of  others^  the  Priests'  Code. 

a.  The  prietts  tn  th»  Law  of  Holineit  and  t» 
vartieuiar  'tMth.' — It  is  owing  only  to  redacMon 
Dy  a  single  hand  that  the  Priests'  Code  has 
reached  a  harmonious  character;  this  redaction 
has  clearly  welded  it  together  from  a  variety  of 
components.  Even  the  views  it  gives  of  the 
priestly  relations  have  not  been  all  cast  in  one 
mould.  In  tiiose  components  of  the  Priests'  Code 
which  manifestly  are  to  be  recognized  as  the 
oldest,  the  so-called  'Law  of  Hoflness,'  Le.  the 
main  stock  of  Lv  17-26,  as  well  as  particular 
tOrCtk  akin  to  this,  which  were  perhaps  originally 
combined  with  it  or  may  have  had  currency  by 
themselves  (Lv  6f.,  11  fl2-15.  271  Nu  8'"'-  6'-" 
15"-"),  we  hear  only  of  '  the  priests '  or  '  the  priest,' 
namely  the  one  oflnciating ;  out  the  priests  are  not 
more  clearly  defined  as  to  their  descent,  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  Levites  or  other  sanctuary  servants 
along  with  them.  It  is  a  later  process  of  redaction 
that  nas  introduced  into  these  passages  the  designa- 
tion of  the  priests  with  reference  to  Aaron  ana  his 


of  the  verl>.  The  quite  isolated  mention  of  the 
Levites  in  these  portions  (Lv  25*'-»*)  is  certainly 
an  interpolation.  On  tlie  other  hand,  even  the 
original  Law  of  Holiness  probably  contained  very 
minute  prescriptions  as  to  purity  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  (Lv  21"-)-  This  law  appears,  rnrther, 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  a  chief  priest,  for 
the  connexion  of  the  section  which  lays  down 
special  rules  for  lii'  .Jrity  (Lv  21"'''-)  with  the 
Law  of  Holiness  scai-cely  admits  of  a  doubt  (it  is 
doubted,  indeed,  by  H.  Weinel,  'nro  und  seine 
Derivate,'  in  ZATW,  1898,  p.  28 ff.).  In  favour 
of  this  connexion  is  the  expression,  not  used  else- 
where in  the  Priests'  Code,  'the  priest  who  is 
greater  than  his  brethren'  tv.>°).  To  the  older 
elements  probably  belongs  also  the  prescription 
that  this  hrst  priest  is  not  to  leave  the  sanctuary 
in  the  event  of  a  bereavement  (Lv  21"),  whicn 
presupposes  that  he  lives  in  the  sanctuary  (as 
Eli  did),  a  view  which  is  taken  nowhere  else 
'  in  the  Priests'  Code. 

To  what  date  these  oldest  components  of  the 
Priests'  Code  should  be  attributed  it  is  hard  to  de- 
cide. At  present  they  are  usually  assigned  to  the 
Exile,  near  the  time  of  Ezekiel.  So  much  is  un- 
questionably right,  that  the  Law  of  Holiness  still 
existed  as  a  collection  by  itself  during  the  Exile, 
and  that  it  received  then  its  conclusion  which  fits 
only  that  period  (Lv  26''-)  But,  beyond  this, 
it  does  not  follow  necessarily  from  the  special 
points  of  contact  between  Ezekiel  and  this  law, 
that  both  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period. 
These  points  of  contact  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ezekiel  made  quite  a  special  use  of  the  Law 
of  Holiness,  and  specially  attached  himself  to  it. 
The  demand  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  law 
(Lt  17^-)>  that  all  slaying  of  animals  must  take 
place  before  the  sanctuary  (which  was  aft«^ards 
brought  by  a  redactor  into  relation  to  the  tent  of 
meeting,  which  was  not  originally  mentioned), 
conld  be  obeyed  only  at  a  time  when  there  were 
more  sanctuaries  than  one  (so,  following  Dillmann, 
Oe$ch,  p.  47).  This  would  lead  us  to  think  of  the 
pre-Deuteronomio  period.  That  the  author  of  the 
Deutoronomio  law  was  acquainted  with  the  tOrSh 
about  leprosy  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Lv 
18  f.,  outside  the  specially  so-called  '  Law  of  Holi- 


ness,' but  belonging  to  those  special  tirCth  akin  to 
this  law  (see  above),  is  not  improbable,  seeing  that, 
at  all  events,  some  leproey-^drdA  entrusted  to  the 
priests  is  known  to  him  (Dt  24'). 

If  the  Law  of  Holiness  originally  presupposed 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  sanctuaries,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  it  thinks  of  a  single 
chief  priest  for  all  the  sanctuaries,  or  assumes  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  chief  priests  taking 
charge  of  the  different  sanctuaries. 

b.  The  Aaronite  priesU. — The  other  components 
of  the  Priests'  Code  exhibit  a  harmonious  system 
of  organization  of  the  priesthood ;  although  even 
here,  in  matters  of  detail,  differences  of  various 
strata  and  innovations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
A  priesthood,  according  to  the  Priestly  Writing, 
first  came  into  being  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  when  the  one  legitimate  ^aoe  of  sacrifice, 
the  tent  of  meeting,  was  by  Divine  direction 
established.  Previously,  according  to  this  writing, 
the  fathers  of  Israel  had  offered  no  sacrifices,  and 
consequently  required  no  priests.  Moses  installed 
as  priests  his  brother  Aaron  and  the  latter's  sons. 
Only  to  the  descendants  of  these  do  the  priestly 
rights  pass  on.  The  terms  '  sons  of  Aaron '  and 
'  priests '  are  thus  synonymous  (Ex  28"  29**  40'** 
etc.).  Only  two  oi  Aaron's  sons,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  perpetuate  the  family.  A  preference, 
however,  is  given  to  the  sons  of  Eleazar  above 
those  of  Ithamar,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
pitiatory action  on  the  part  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood 
is  entered  into  only  with  him  and  his  seed  (Nu 
25"^). 

For  the  exercise  of  the  holy  office  the  sons  of 
Aaron  are  provided  with  a  special  priestly  attire. 
Ex  28*"''- — linen  breeches  and  a  long  coat  (kSth- 
ontth),  besides  a  girdle  and  a  turban.  The  upper 
garments  are,  according  to  Ex  39^",  to  be  all  of 
thesh,  (.«.,  borrowing  an  Egyptian  term,  byssus, 
therefore  white,  till  we  come  to  the  girdle,  « liich, 
according  to  Ex  39"  (if  here  it  is  the  girdle  of  the 
priests  in  general  and  not  that  of  the  high  priest 
that  is  spoken  of),  is  composed  of  the  four  colours 
of  tlie  sanctuary,  namely  white,  crimson,  blue- 
purple,  and  red-purple.  At  all  events,  according 
to  Josephus  {^ArU.  ill.  vii.  2),  the  white  ground  ot 
the  priest's  girdle  had  flowers  of  the  four  colours 
wrought  into  it.  Shoes,  which  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned, are  apparently  not  to  be  worn  by  the 
priests  while  performing  tlie  sacred  office;  they 
probably  go  barefooted  (Ex  3>  [JE]),  just  as  the 
Phoenician  priests  wore  not  shoes  but  linen  socks 
(Pietschsraann,  Gesch.  der  Phonizier,  Berlin,  1889, 
p.  223).  The  white  garments  of  slicsh  correspond 
to  the  linen  robe,  the  'ephod  bad,  which  in  oUien 
times  was  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests  (1  S  2"). 
Linen  was  the  material  of  the  priest's  dress  also 
among  the  Babylonians  (Gnnkel,  Archiv  /.  Be- 
ligionswissenachafti  i.  [1898]  p.  297)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians ( Ancessi,  p,  102  ff. ;  Kenan,  Hiat.  du  peuple 

Israel,  i.  149 ;  Gesch.  p.  70  f.).  The  employment 
of  shesh  instead  of  the  more  common  linen  is  to 
be  set  down  as  a  later  refinement. 

The  ritual  functions  of  the  priests,  specified  in 
the  Priests'  Code,  are  of  a  manifold  character. 
The  priests  have  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  tha 
victim  in  the  sanctuary  (Lv  l"-"-"  ete.),  to  offer 
the  sacrifices  (i.e.  lay  them  upon  the  altar  and 
cause  them  to  go  up  in  the  sacred  fire  (Lv 
17-9. iM. u-17  etc.);  they  alone  may  accomplish  the 
kappSrOh  ('covering')  effected  by  the  presentation 
of  tne  offerings  (Lv  4"-  ete. ).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  killing,  flaying,  and  cutting  up  of  the  victina 
is,  according  to  the  Priests'  Code  (differing  in  this 
from  Ezekiel),  the  business  of  the  person  making 
the  offering,  even  should  he  be  a  layman  (Lv 
al.;  see  Geteh.  p.  114  f.).   The  priests  have. 
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fnrtber,  to  poor  ont  the  drink-offering  (Nu  V*), 
thev  have  to  perfonn  the  whole  service  connects 
with  the  altar  of  bamt- offering  (Ez  3(P)  and 
(spoken  -witli  special  reference  to  Aaron)  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ex  30^).  Only  an  Aaronite,  and  '  no 
stranger'  may  offer  incense  at  all  (Na  17*  [Eng. 
I6*n).  The  Aaronites  alone  have  charge  of  the 
table  of  shewbread  (Lv  24',  spoken  specially  of 
Aaron)  and  the  candlestick  (£x  27").  From  Ex 
30"-,  Lv  24»,  Nn  8*^  it  does  not  result  that,  accord- 
ing to  another  older  enactment,  only  the  high 
pnest  had  charge  of  the  candlestick  (Vogelstein, 
p.  63).  When  'Aaron'  alone  is  spoken  of  here, 
it  is  as  the  representative  of  the  priesthood 
in  cenenU.  As  such  he  performs  in  the  Priests' 
Code  the  whole  of  the  priestly  service,  and  in 
other  passages  as  well  he  is  named  alone  as  stand- 
ing for  the  priests  in  general.  Ex  27" '  Aaron  and 
Ills  sons '  will  not  be  incorrect,  then,^  the  explana- 
tion of  the  other  passages  which  speak  of  Aaron 
alone.  Onlythe  priests  may  go  within  the  sanc- 
tuary (Ex  30").  A  '  stranger,'  <.«.  a  pon-Aaronito, 
who  approaches  the  altar  or  the  space  inside  tiie 
cnrtain  shall  die  (Na  IS*),  Amongst  the  holiest 
articles  which  may  be  approached  only  by  holy 
persons,  i.e.  only  by  the  priests,  is  reckoned  even 
the  laver  in  the  fore-court  (Ex  30*"-). 

Even  outride  the  sanctuary  there  are  special 
duties  assigned  to  the  priests.  They  have  to 
remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar  to  a  clean  place 
without  the  camp  (Lv  6*  [Eng. "]) ;  they  nave 
(specially  Eleazar,  but  this  whOe  Aaron  was  yet 
alive)  charge  of  the  holy  anointing  oU  (Na  4", 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  a  redactor,  see 
Dillm.  Numen,  etc.,  1886,  p.  14  f.).  They  alone 
may  pronounce  the  blessing  upon  the  people  (No 
6'*'),  and  in  war  or  at  the  festivals  are  to  blow 
with  the  sacred  trumpets  (Na  IC*  31*).  They 
have  to  watch  over  the  distinction  between  holy 
and  profane,  unclean  and  dean,  and  to  instruct 
the  children  of  Israel  in  all  statutes  which  Jahweh 
has  spoken  to  them  through  Moses  (Lv  lO""-), 
whereoy  probably  those  statotea  are  specially  in- 
tended which  have  regard  to  holy  and  profane, 
dean  and  unclean. 

The  priests  have,  farther,  to  prononnce  the  curse 
on  the  woman  who  is  accused  of  adultrar,  and  to 

S've  her  the  water  of  Inttemess  to  drink  (Nu  6""^) ; 
ey  have  to  reoonaecrato  the  head  of  tte  Nazirito 
who  has  been  defiled  (Na  6"),  to  determine  the 
presence  of  leprosy  in  human  beings,  in  houses, 
and  in  dothes,  as  well  as  to  pronounce  the  declara- 
tion of  cleanness  from  leprosy,  and,  in  the  lattor 
case,  to  cany  out  the  sprinkling  of  the  man  to  be 
dewised  witn  the  sacrificial  blood,  as  well  as  the 
snrinkling  and  pouring  ont  of  oil  (Lv  13  f.).  At 
tlie  8la.ying  and  bummg  of  the  red  heifer,  from 
whose  ashes  the  water  of  pnrification  for  those 
who  have  been  defiled  by  touching  a  dead  body  is 
to  be  prepared,  the  priest  (Eleazar  in  the  lifetime 
of  Aaron)  is  to  be  present ;  he  has  to  sprinkle  the 
blood,  and  to  throw  various  ingredients  into  the 
burning  (Nu  The  priests  have,  further,  to 

detenmne  the  valuation  of  persons  that  have  been 
vowed  (Lv  27*),  of  vowed  unclean  beasts  (v.*"-),  of 
the  consecrated  house  (v.>*)  or  field  (v.'"^). 

Aar<«  and  bis  sons  are  installed  in  office  by  a 
solemn  consecration,  with  '  filling  of  the  hand,'  %.«. 
by  the  presenting  of  a  dedicatory  offering  placed 
in  their  band,  the  'fill-offering'  (Ex  29,  Lv  8  a/.; 
cf.  on  the  filling  of  the  hand,  above,  §  2).  That 
tiiia  act  of  consecration  is  to  be  repeated  in  the 
ease  of  every  priest  afterwards  is  not  said,  and  how 
far  this  vas  actaally  done  is  questionable  (Schiirer, 
p.  231  f.,  noto  25).  In  otherpassages  an  anointing 
of  the  iniests  is  spoken  of  (&  S»<"  30«>  alX  But 
at  the  Hune  time  the  title  'the  anointed 'as  an 
eapreauoD  of  honour  is  need  only  of  the  high  priest 


(LT4*-*-'*af.).  At  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 
the  priests  there  is  mention  only  of  the  anointipg 
of  Aaron  (Ex  29^),  and  the  anointing  is  viewed  as 
the  sign  of  the  high-priestly  succession  (v."). 

Clearly  we  have  to  do  here  (as  Wellhaasen 
was  the  first  to  see)  with  two  strata  of  the  Priests' 
Code;  one  of  which  assumes  the  anointing  of  all 
priests,  the  other  only  that  of  the  high  priest. 
Through  combining  the  two  views,  the  description 
has  originated  which  makes  it  appear  as  if  origin- 
ally all  priests  were  anointed,  while  in  future  the 
high  priest  alone  is  to  be  anointed  {Ge»ch.m.  25, 
48  f.).  Nowhere  in  the  OT  outside  the  Priests' 
Code  is  the  anointing  of  ordinary  priests  assumed, 
but  that  of  the  high  priest  is  assumed  in  several 
passwes  (Weind  in  ZATW,  1898,  p.  28). 

Fall  piiesUy  rights  belong  to  such  Aaronites  aa 
axe  free  from  bodily  defect*.  No  one  who  suffers 
from  any  such  blemish  is  to  go  within  the  sanctu- 
ary or  approach  the  altar.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  sucn  persons  are  entitled,  like  the  other 
Aaronites,  to  eat  of  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
offerings  (Lv  On  pain  of  being  out  off,  the 

priests  have  to  refrain  from  sacrificing  and  from 
eating  of  the  sacrificial  flesh  as  long  as  they  are 
tainted  with  any  Levitieal  wncleanneet  (Lv  ^S"-)- 
The  prohibition  which  applied  to  all  Israelites 
(Lv  17"'')  against  eating  tne  flesh  of  an  animal 
that  had  died  of  itself  or  been  torn,  is  addrmsed 
with  special  emphasis  to  the  priests  (Lv  22*). 
Before  performing  the  sacred  office  they  have  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  brazen  laver  (Ex 
30Uff.  40'"-),  and  may  not,  before  going  into  the 
sanctnaiy  to  periorm  their  duties,  drinK  wine  or 
strong  drink  (Lv  lO"-).  They  are  forbidden  to 
marry  a  harlot,  a  polluted,  or  a  divorced  woman 
(Lv  21').  A  priest's  daughter  who  by  harlotry  has 
profaned  the  office  of  her  father  is  to  be  burned 
with  fire  (t.*).  The  priests  are  forbidden  to  defile 
themsdves  through  the  dead,  with  the  exception 
of  defilement  by  the  corpse  of  the  nearest  blood 
rdations  (Lv  21"'-).  In  all  cases  of  bereavement 
they  are  forbidden  to  exhibit  signs  of  mourning 
by  making  a  baldness  upon  their  heads,  cutting 
their  beams  at  the  oomers,  or  making  cuttings  in 
thdr  flesh  (v.*). — ^These  prescriptions  U>i  tho  main- 
taining of  parity  on  the  part  of  the  priests  are  found 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  Law  of  Holiness,  and  may 
already  nave  belonged  to  its  main  stock,  and  thus 
have  l>een  merely  adopted  by  the  Priests  Code. 

c.  The  high  priest. — At  the  head  of  the  priestly 
body  stands,  m  the  time  of  Moses,  his  orother 
Aaron,  and  in  later  times  always  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  (Ex  29''''  eto.).  After 
the  death  of  Aaron  the  functions  of  chief  priest 
are  undertaken  by  his  ddest  son  Eleazar,  who  in 
turn  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Phinehas  (Nu  25'^-) ; 
which  seems  to  assume  an  arrangement  for  the 
succession  of  the  firstborn.  Aaron,  like  the  other 
priests,  usually  bears  the  simple  title  ha-kohen 
(Ex  29*  81"  eto.).  There  are  few  passages  in 
which  the  chief  priest  receives  the  name  of  nononr 
'the  anointed  priest'  (ha-kohen  ha-m&ahtah,  Lv 
41.  s.  i(  .  Qf  _  (ftach.  p.  26 ;  these  passages,  and,  in 
general,  the  majority  of  those  in  P  in  which  an 
anointing  is  mentioned,  are  considered  by  Weind 
[ZATW,  1898,  p.  30 ff.1  to  be  additions).  EquaUy 
sddom,  three  tunes  only,  does  the  chief  priest  bear 
the  title  '  high  priest'  {ha-kohin  ha-gad6l,  Lv  21'*, 
Nn  SS**-").  Tne  high-priestly  dignity  is  dearly 
thought  of  as  conferred  for  life  (Nu  35^-  *•).  With 
solemnities  lasting  for  seven  days  each  new  high 
priest  is  to  be  installed  in  office,  with  patting  on 
of  the  holy  attire,  anointing,  and  filling  the  moid 
(Ez  29*"-) ;  he  has  on  this  occasion,  like  Aaron  on 
the  day  of  his  anointing,  to  offer  a  minljah  (Lv 
V*"-;  so  at  least  according  to  the  present  text,  see 
Dillm.  foe). 
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The  chief  priest  is  distingnished  by  two  minutely 
described  official  costumes.  One  of  these  is  wholly 
of  linen.  He  wears  this  only  when  he  goes  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lt 
16*-  **).  In  discharging  the  rest  of  his  functions, 
he  has  to  wetir  above  the  white  klthSneth  of  sMth 
worn  by  all  the  priests,  a  variegated  drees  of  the  f  onr 
colours  of  the  sanctuary,  blue-pnrple,  red-purple, 
crimson,  and  white,  interwoven  with  gold  (Ex  28"*, 
Lv  8^-  al.).  The  different  parts  of  uiis  dress  are 
described  in  detail,  yet  their  exact  structure  is  not 
quite  clearly  recognizable.  Above  his  nnder- 
garment  the  high  priest  wears  his  distinguishing 
ephod,  kept  together  at  the  shoulders  by  a  couple 
of  clasps  formed  of  shoham  stone,  upon  each  of 
which  are  engraved  six  names  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (cf.  art.  Ephod).  Upon  his  breast,  above 
the  ephod,  the  hish  pnest  wears  the  fonr-oomered 
hdthm  suspendea  by  little  chains.  Set  in  this 
eztemally  are  twelve  precious  stones  in  four  rows, 
having  engraved  upon  them  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  The  hdshen  must  be  conceived  of 
as  a  species  of  pocket  (cf.  art.  Breastplate  OF 
THE  High  Pbiest),  for  in  it  are  deposited  the 
Urim  and  Thommim,  which  evidently  are  to  be 
thought  of  as  tangible  objects  (cf.  art.  Urih  AND 
THtmHlH).  Upon  the  hem  of  the  upper-garment 
{mfU)  wluch  was  attached  to  the  ephod,  there 
hang  alternately  pomegranates  and  little  bells. 
In  tne  front  of  his  turban  {mienepheth)  the  high 
priest  wears  upon  his  forehead  a  golden  diadem 
inscribed  'Holy  to  Jahweh.'  The  high  priest 
alone  is  entitled  to  carry  the  Uiim  and  Thummim 
(Ex  28'*,  Lv8'),  and  to  pronounce  the  'jud^ent 
of  the  Urim '  before  Jahweh ;  and  by  this  decision, 
as  that  of  a  Divine  oracle,  Israel  has  to  abide  (Nu 
27«). 

None  but  the  high  priest  may  go  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  yearly  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
make  propitiation  for  the  priests  and  the  congrega- 
tion, and  cany  through  the  ceremony  with  the  two 
goats,  in  which  he  has  to  make  atonement  also  for 
the  sanctoary  (Lv  le"-,  cf.  Ex  80").  Aboye  all,  it 
rests  witii  him  alone  to  make  atonement  for  his 
own  guilt  and  that  of  his  home  (Lv  4*'',  cf.  9^-)> 
as  wdl  as  for  the  community  as  a  whole  (Lv  4'*'-, 
cf.  9""';  differentiy.  as  it  would  appear,  Nu  16", 
see  ffe«e&.  p.  27,  note).  He  has  to  offer  a  daily 
mitMUi  (Lv  d''''*,  where  '  on  the  day  of  his  anoint- 
uiS  *'  [v-^  is  probably  a  later  addition,  by  which 
the  daily  offering  is  transformed  into  one  offered 
once  for  all  at  the  time  of  his  installation  in  the 
priestly  ofBce).  Moreover,  he  has  to  take  his  share 
in  the  service  rendered  by  the  other  priests  (Ex 
27**).  The  rOle  of  mediator,  apart  from  the  above- 
mentioned  atoning  transactions,  he  assumes  by 
bearing  upon  his  breastplate  the  names  of  the 
children  or  Israel;  when  he  goes  into  the  sanctuary 
(Ex  28»). 

The  high  priest  Eleacar  is  named  in  the  first 
rank,  along  with  Joshua,  the  prince  of  the  tribes 
(Nu  34"*,  cf.  Joe  14>).  At  his  word,  spoken  by 
means  of  the  Urim,  the  whole  congregation  is  to 
go  out  and  come  in  (Nu  aT*"-).  After  the  death 
of  the  high  priest  the  manslayer  is  safe  to  leave 
the  city  of  refuge  (Nu  35*- ").  The  duration  of 
the  hign  priest's  office  is  treated  in  this  enactment 
as  an  epoch  at  whose  close  certain  questions  that 
have  remained  open  are  to  be  regarded  as  now 
settied  (the  interpretation  proposed  in  Gesch.  p.  28, 
and  approved  by^  Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  etc. 
p.  340,  finds  no  justification  either  in  the  Priests' 
Code  or  in  the  OT  generally).  The  high  priest 
holds  no  other  position  oi  secular  authority. 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  together  number  the 
people  (Nu  !*•"),  Aaron  acts  in  tiiis  matter  simply 
as  tne  brother  of  Israel's  leader. 

Spedal  infunetioni  regarding  puritf  are  laid 


upon  the  high  priest,  which  are  stricter  than  those 
for  the  rest  of  the  priests.  Like  the  latter,  they 
are  found  in  the  Law  of  Holiness.  According  to 
them,  '  the  priest  who  is  greater  than  his  brethren ' 
may  marry  only  a  virgin  of  his  people,  and  not,  as 
is  permitted  to  the  other  priests,  a  widow  (Lv 
21'*"')-  He  is  not  to  defile  himself  tlirough  any 
dead  body,  even  that  of  a  father  or  mother  (v."). 
He  is  forbidden,  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  to  let  his 
hair  grow  long  or  to  rend  his  clothes  (v?'). 

If  the  high  priest  have  brought  guilt  upon  the 
people  through  any  sin  of  his,  he  has  to  present  a 
sin-offering,  with  ceremonies  specially  prescribed 
for  tliis  particular  case  (Lv  4*^),  because  a  sin  on 
the  part  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  people  is 
looked  on  as  bringing  special  trouble  upon  the 
whole  community.  Sins  affecting  the  priesthood, 
t.e.  violations  ot  the  laws  given  to  ine  priests, 
have  to  be  expiated  by  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Nu  18* ;  not  by  the  high  priest  alone  [Benzinger, 
p.  4221,  but  by  nim  and  the  rest  of  the  priests). 

d.  The  Lemtes. — The  Aaronite  priests  are,  in  the 
Priests'  Code,  a  special  family  of  the  tribe  of  LevL 
The  designation  *  Levites '  is  only  in  isolated 
instances  used  of  all  that  belong  to  this  tribe, 
including  the  Aaronites  (Ex  6»,  Lv25«-,  Nu  3S^) ; 
it  is  usually  applied  to  the  non-Aaronite  Levites 
alone.   The  whole  tribe  is,  like  the  other  tribes, 
divided  into  '  fathers'  houses '  with  their  heads  or 
princes  (Ex  6",  Nu  S""  ).   The  tribe  as  a  whole  is 
considered  as  consecrated  to  God,  this  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  firstborn  of  man  in  Israel 
who  all  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Deity  (Nu 
S"*'  al.).   The  Levites  in  the  narrower  sense  are 
not,  like  the  Aaronites,  servants  of  Jahweh,  but 
are  given  to  the  priests  or  to  Jahweh  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  as  is  emphatically  ex- 
pressed in  the  designation  of  the  Levites  as 
nitMnim,  'given'  (Nu  3"  8"  18"),  which  clearly 
stands  in  some  relation  to  the  name  applied  to  the 
foreign  temple-slaves  in  the  Bks.  of  Ezr  and  Neh, 
namdy,  Nethinim.    In  other  passages,  without 
the  term  nStMtntm,  being  employed,  it  is  said  of 
the  Levites  that  they  serve  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jahweh,  or  that  they  serve  Aaron,  or  the  congre- 
gation.   Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priestly 
service,  the  verb  sh&reth  is  used,  but- not,  as  in 
that  case,  absolutely,  but  with  the  object  of 
service :  the  '  dwellmg  -  place,'  •'.«.  the  tent  of 
meeting,  '  Aaron,'  or  '  the  congregation '  (Nu  l" 
3"  16'  18*).    The  Levites  minister  to  the  priests 
'  before '  the  tent  of  meeting.    The  Levites  are 
forbidden  to  approach,  like  the  priests,  the  vessels 
in  the  inner  sanctuary  or  the  altar ;  by  doing  so 
they  would  bring  death  upon  themselves  and  upon 
the  priests  (Nu  18*'-).   The  technical  term  for  the 
service  of  the  I^ievites  is  shamar,  'guard,'  which 
suits  the  Levites  of  the  Priests'  Code  in  so  far  as 
they,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camp,  have  to 
encamp  with  the  priests  immediately  around  the 
tabernacle,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  tney  do  guard 
the  latter  (Nu  l""-"  id.).   A  'strai^r,'  i.e.  one 
who  is  neither  priest  nor  Levite,  who  mtnides  into 
this  circle  round  the  holy  dwelling-place,  shall  lie 
(Nu  3").   The  standing  employment  of  the  verb 
sh&mar  far  the  service  of  the  Levites  indicaAea 
clearly  that  the  prescription  for  the  (purely  ideal) 
arrangement  of  the  camp  corresponds  to  some 
actufd  duties  performed  by  those  whom  the 
Priesto'  Code  calls  Levites.   Surely  the  ahdtnar 
of  the  Levites  has  some  connexion  with  the  work 
of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  Bk.  of 
Ezra.   The  Levites  are  called  in  the  Priests'  Code 
directly  thomrt  mishmiretk,  'guardians'  of  the 
sanctuary  or  'the  dwelling-place'  of  Jahweh  (Nu 
3s».»j  3ifc.«).    In  Nu  3"  the  term  is  extended 
even  to  the  priests,  with  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp.  Besides,  the  same  verb  shSmat 
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is  employed  in  an  nnteohnical  sense,  in  a  few 
iadated  instances  in  the  Priests'  C!ode  (Na  S"  W), 
of  the  priestly  service  in  general  (so  also  in  the 
post-exUio  Zechariah),  and  then,  farther  (so 
tfidmar  is  used  in  the  Priests'  Code),  of  the  ser- 
vice of  God  in  general,  i.e.  of  one's  attitude 
towards  His  commandments  (Gn  26').  All  this 
shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  verr 
ancient  tenninology,  wtiioh  probably  reaches  back 
far  beyond  the  time  when  there  was  a  special 
class  of  doorkeepers  of  the  temple.  Perhaps  it 
preserves  a  trace  that  the  Levites  were  originally 
the  'gnaixiing'  escort  of  the  sacred  ark,  whicn 
would  be  quite  conceivable,  even  if  the  name  lewt 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  dnty  (see  above,  §  1). 
In  any  case,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  above 
use  of  Mmar  that  the  guarding  of  a  sanotoary  in 
some  form  was  at  one  time  the  essential  task  of 
the  Levites.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
the  guarding  of  a  divine  image,  as  was  the  main 
duty  of  the  priest  among  the  ancient  Arabs  (Well- 
hausen,  Settt^,  p.  130).  But  there  appears  to  be  a 
special  reference  to  the  escorting  of  the  sacred 
ark,  which  accompanied  Israel  in  tneir  jonrneyings 
and  campaigns,  m  the  remarkable  tenn,  likewise 
nsed  very  occasionally  of  the  Levites*  service,  tSh&', 
'  to  render  military  service '  (Nu  4"  al.). 

When  the  host  of  Israel  is  upon  the  march,  the 
Levitical  family  of  the  Kohathites  has  charge  of 
carrying  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels,  after  these 
have  been  covered  by  the  priests  from  the  View  of 
the  Levites,  who  may  not  look  upon  them  (Na 
it"-).  None  but  Levites  may  attend  to  the  carry- 
ing and  the  setting-up  of  the  tabernacle ;  any  non- 
Levite  doing  so  must  be  put  to  death  (Nu  1"  18*-  •"). 
Hence  the  service  of  the  Levites  is  spoken  of  as 
a  'covering'  for  the  children  of  Israel,  that  no 
plagne  come  upon  them  when  they  come  nigh  to 
(he  sanctuary  (Nu  8'*).  Then  it  is  the  Levites 
who,  according  to  Ex  SS**,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Aaronito  Ithamar,  take  charge  of  the  'num- 
bering of  the  dwelling  of  the  testimony,'  i.e.  the 
keeping  account  of  t£e  g^fts  offered  for  its  con- 
struction. There  is  no  indication  of  any  other 
dnties  performed  by  the  Levites  than  taose  of 
carrying  the  tabernacle,  encamping  aronnd  .the 
sanctuary,  and  keeping  the  account  just  men- 
tioned. Wherein,  apart  from  encamping  ronnd 
the  sanctuary,  consisted  the  charge  assigned  to 
the  Levites  over  the  dwelling  of  the  testimony 
and  all  its  vessels  and  everything  belonging  to  it 
(Nn  1">),  or  'the  keeping  of  the  charge'  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  testimony  and  its  vessels  (Nu  I" 
3*  al.),  or  the  'work'  of  the  Levites  'about  the 
taberiuuile'  (Nn  4*),  or  their  'service'  about  the 
dwelling  or  the  tabernacle  (Nu  3"- 4**  a/.)— is  not 
indicated.  Thus  we  do  not  learn  what  the  Levites 
have  to  do  when  the  sanctuary  is  set  np  and  the 
service  is  being  conducted  in  it,  and  thus  have, 
farther,  no  indication  of  what  is  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Levites  once  Israel  has  reached  the  goal  of 
its  wanderings  and  attained  to  a  settled  mode 
of  life.  It  may  only  be  supposed  from  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Levites'  work  as  'service  of  the 
congregation,'  that  the  intention  of  the  law  was 
to  assign  to  the  Levites  some  kind  of  intermediato 
fonction  between  the  congregation  and  the  priests. 
The  lower  services  at  the  sanctuary,  once  it  was 
set  np,  appear  also  to  be  pointed  to  in  Nn  I**, 
wbire  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  is  presented  as 
a  duty  distinct  from  that  of  carrying  it. 

The  data  regarding  the  period  y  service  of_  the 
Levitea  are  not  tiarmonious.  In  Nn  4"-  it  is  given 
as  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fiftieth  year ;  Nu  S'*-", 
on  the  other  hand,  enacts  that  the  Levites  have 
to  serve  from  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  it  is 
added  that  from  their  fiftieth  year  onwards  they 
are  no  longer  to  serve,  bnt  to  assist  tiieir  brethren 


(the  serving  Levites).  This  enactment  is  clearly 
a  later  addition  {Gesch.  p.  34). 

In  Nn  8"-  a  ceremony  for  the  installation  of  the 
Levites  is  described :  the  children  of  Israel  (no 
doubt  the  elders)  lay  their  hands  upon  them  as 
upon  an  offering,  and  the  Levites  are  waved  be- 
fore Jahweh  as  a  gift  of  the  Israelites — a  repre- 
sentation which  manifestly  results  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  Levites  as  a  substitute  for  the 
offering  of  the  firstborn  of  man.  They  are  to  be 
treated  in  this  ceremony — which  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  literally  performed,  but  simply  gives  expres- 
sion to  a  tlieory — like  those  sacrificial  portions 
which  fall  to  the  priests,  because  the  Levites  also 
are  given  to  the  latter  to  be  their  own  (so  rightly 
A.  Van  Hoonacker,  Xe  vceu  tie  Jephtht,  Lourain, 
1893,  p.  40  ff.). 

The  'tribe  of  Levi,'  i.e.  probably  the  Levites 
and  also  the  Aaronites,  is  exempted  from  being 
numbered  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  (Nu  1* 
2°),  i.e.  from  military  service. 

Sins  affecting  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  any  defilement 
of  it,  have  to  be  expiated  by  the  Aaronites  and 
Aaron's  father's  house,  the  Konathites,  that  branch 
of  the  Levites  who  have  to  carry  the  holiest  vessels 
(Nu  18*).  The  Levites,  without  distinction,  have 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  service  (Nu  18"). 

The  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  is 
not  represented  as  having  gained  validity  without 
opposition.  The  narrative  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Levite  Korah  s^gainst  Aaron  and  Moses  (Nu  16) 
serves  to  exhibit  this  distinction  as  one  divinely 
determined :  the  prerogatives  of  Aaron  are  estab- 
lished in  opposition  to  Korah.  In  this  account, 
however,  a  still  older  narrative,  belonging  to  an- 
other stratum  of  the  Priests'  Code,  may  be  dis- 
entangled, in  which  Korah  stands  up,  not  for  tlie 
prerogatiyes  of  the  Levites  as  against  the  Aaron- 
ites, but  for  those  of  the  whole  congregation  as 
against  the  Levites.  To  this  older  stratum  at- 
taches itself  the  narrative  of  Nn  Vl";  in  which 
the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  confirms  the  unique 
position,  not  of  the  Aaronites,  but  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  (Gesch.  p.  34 ff.;  cf.  art  KOBAH, 
Dathan,  Abibau). 

e.  The  serving  women. — Only  in  a  single  passage 
in  the  Priests'  Code  is  there  mention  of  serving 
women  (Ex  38').  They  minister  at  the  door  (» 
the  tabernacle ;  and  this  service,  like  that  of  the 
Levites,  is  described  by  the  term  fShd' ;  but  wherein 
it  consisted  we  have  not  a  word  of  information. 
We  learn  merely  that  these  women  were  provided 
with  mirrors  of  brass.  The  only  other  reference 
in  the  whole  of  the  OT  to  such  women  as  serving 
at  the  sanctuary  is  in  1  S  2"''  (wanting  in  LXX 
except  in  A  and  Luc.),  where  they  are  mtroduced 
as  if  they  had  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Eli 
at  Shiloh;  bnt  as  in  this  passage  the  'tent  of 
meeting'  is  spoken  of,  as  in  the  Priests'  Code, 
whereas,  in  other  passages,  at  Shiloh  a  built  temple 
is  presupposed,  we  have  to  do,  no  doubt,  with  an 
inteipolation  based  upon  the  iSiests'  Code. 

fc  The  revenues  of  the  priests  and  LevUes. — The 
priests,  like  the  Levites,  have  a  fixed  reyenue 
assigned  them  in  return  for  their  services.  It  is 
presupposed  in  this  that  they  are  without  posses- 
sions, x.e.  they  have  not,  like  the  other  tnbes,  a 
tribal  territory  (Nu  18"-  «•  26«»). 

The  priests  dues  from  the  offerings,  the  tird- 
m6th,  'heave-offerings'  (Nu  18'-'*),  are  calculated 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  in  Dt  and  even  than 
in  Ezk,  or  at  all  events  they  are  sfjecified  more 
exactly  than  in  the  latter  book,  which  does  not 
name  the  tithe  and  the  firstlings.  The  skin  of 
the  burnt-offering  falls  to  the  ofiBciating  priest 
(Lv  7') ;  from  the  «A^/dmtin-offerings  he  is  entitled 
to  a  cake  (v.'^),  as  well  as  to  the  wave-breast  and 
the  heave-thigh  (Ex  29^'-  al.);  ia  the  case  of  the 
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cAAdmtm-offering  of  the  Nazirite  he  receivea  not 
only  the  vaTe-breast  and  heaye-thigh,  bat  also 
the  shoolder  of  the  ram  and  two.  cakes  as  a  wave- 
offering  jNu  6^).  Of  the  'holy,'  i.e.  not  'most 
holy,'  ofierings  the  male  and  female  members  of 
the  boose  of  Aaron  are  to  eat  in  a  clean  place  the 
wave-breast  and  the  heave-thigh,  and  in  general 
the  tirtiinCth  that  fell  due  of  these  offerings  (Lr 
ly-,  Nu  18") ;  the  priest  who  presents  the  offering 
mav  thus  bring  these  portions  into  his  house 
and  there  distrionte  them.  The  members  of  the 
priest's  houiie  who  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
those  meals  are  exactly  specified ;  any  one  who  by 
mistake  and  without  warrant  eats  of  the  holy 
thing  is  to  restore  to  the  priest  what  he  has  taken, 
with  a  fifth  part  added  to  it  (Lv  22"«»).  Every 
tirilmdh  belongs  to  the  particular  priest  to  whom 
on  any  occasion  one  hands  it  over,  and  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  priests  (Nu  S"-).  ,0f  the  '  most  holv ' 
offerings — the  minfyoh,  the  guilt-offerine,  and  tne 
sin-offering— nothing  may  be  taken  into  the  priests' 
houses;  whatever  portion  of  these  does  not  find 
its  way  to  the  altar,  or  is  not  in  certun  specified 
instances  burned  (Lv  6"),  is  to  be  eaten  only  by 
LeviticaUy  dean  male  Aaronites  in  the  holy  place, 
according  to  the  different  regulations  for  the  re- 
spective offerings,  it  may  be  by  the  priest  who 
presents  the  offering,  it  may  be  by  all  male  Aaron- 
ites (Lr  8^  S"  6"  etc.).  The  shewbread  also,  as 
most  holy,  is  to  be  eaten  by  male  Aaronites  in 
the  holy  place  (Lv  24'). 

Besides  the  above,  the  priests  have  firstling- 
dues.  To  them  belong  the  firstborn  of  clean  beasts ; 
those  of  unclean  beasts  and  of  man  are  to  be 
redeemed  (Nu  IS"'-)-  The  redemption  price,  for 
arriving  at  which  a  mode  of  reckoning  is  given, 
probably  falls,  as  a  logical  consequence,  U>  the 
priests,  although  this  is  not  expressly  stated  (Geaeh. 
p.  41).  In  leAet  timea,  at  all  events,  it  was  so 
arranged  (Sch&rer,  p.  254).  In  the  case  of  the  first- 
bom  of  clean  beasts,  the  flesh,  in  so  far  as  this  is  not 
the  portion  of  the  altar,  falls  to  the  priest,  and  may 
be  eaten  by  him  and  the  male  and  female  members 
of  his  household  (Nu  18>^).  The  r?*htth  that  has 
to  be  offered  of  oil,  must,  ana  oom,  as  well  as  the 
first-fruits  IfiikMrUn)  of  everything,  belong  to  the 
priests;  all  clean  persons  in  the  priest's  house, 
male  and  female,  may  eat  of  them  (Nn  18'>''). 
The  question  whether  rSshtth  and  hiktcdrim  have 
both  to  be  paid  from  the  same  products  of  the 
ground  may  remain  open  {Geack.  p.  124  ff. ;  Schttrer, 
p.  245).  The  two  leavened  firstling-loaves  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  along  with  the  two  lambs  to 
be  added  as  a  shHamifn-oSenne,  are  assigned  to 
the  priest  (Lv  23*°).  Further,  of  the  devoted  things 
that  which  is  called  ^trem  belongs  to  the  priests 
(Nu  18'^) ;  likewise  in  the  year  of  jubilee  there 
falls  to  them  the  field  regarded  as  Iftrtm,  which 
has  been  dedicated,  not  redeemed,  and  yet  sold 
(Lv  27").  The  r?»Mth  of  dongh,  which,  according 
to  Nn  IS*^'**,  is  to  be  paid  to  Jahweh,  is  probably 
to  be  understood  as  falling  to  the  priests,  althougu 
this  is  not  expressly  said.  In  the  case  of  a  wiUi- 
holding  of  the  proper  dues,  restitution  has  to  be 
made  to  the  pnest,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 

Eart  (Lv  6")_.  If  any  one  has  unwittingly  taken 
rom  his  neighbour  anything  belonging  to  him, 
and  if  restitution  to  the  injured  party  u  not  pos- 
sible, the  articles  which  require  to  be  restored 
belong  to  the  priest  \c  bo  offers  the  guilt-offering 
for  the  offender  (Na  5"). 

Of  sacred  dues  the  tenth  belongs  to  the  Levites, 
who  in  turn  have  to  pay  a  tenth  of  this  to  the 

?riests  (Nu  18"'  Originally,  according  to  Nu 
8",  all  that  was  in  view  here  was  the  tenth  of 
field  and  vineyard  produce.  It  appears  to  be  a 
later  expansion  when  Lv  27*"-  demands,  in  addi- 
tion to  tnis,  the  tenth  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Priests 


and  Levites  receive  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  sptdl 

taken  in  war  (Nu  ZV-). 

The  Priests'  Code  enjoins,  farther,  in  what  is 
perhaps  an  addition  subseqnent  to  the  time  of 
Kehemiah,  a  tctx  for  the  sanctuary  (Ex  30""- ;  see 
Gemsh.  p.  219  f.) ;  this  does  not  fail  to  the  priests, 
but  is  spent  on  the '  service  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 
i.e.  for  the  expense  of  the  regular  cultus. 

The  idea  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  has  no  inherit- 
ance finds  strange  expression  in  the  purely  theo- 
retical and  evidentlT  late  added  (Geteh.  p.  42  f.) 
statement  (Nu  S*'-')  that  Jahweh  has  taken  to 
Himself  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  in  place  of  the 
firstborn  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  matter  is  meant  thus  to  be  viewed  as  if  the 
Levites  had  not  an  absolute  property  in  their 
cattle,  but  only  the  nsufruct  of^them.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  possession  of  cattle  the  Priests'  Code  is 
thmking  of  the  injunction  (which  is  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  absence  of  possessions  on  the 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  that  48  cities  in  the 
Promised  Land  dionld  be  set  apart  for  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  dwell  in,  along  with  the  surrounding 
pasture  lands  to  feed  their  cattle  (NuSS"-).  These 
cities,  with  their  houses  and  pasture  lands,  are  an 
inalienable  possession ;  whatever  may  have  been 
sold  of  them  is  redeemable  at  any  time,  and^  if  it 
is  not  redeemed,  it  returns  to  the  Levites  in  the 
year  of  jubilee  (Lv  25'"'-^.  The  carrying  out  of 
this  enactment  about  Levitical  cities  is  recorded  in 
a  narrative  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  (ch.  21),  belong- 
ing to  the  Priestly  Writing ;  and  here  a  distinction, 
not  found  in  the  earlier  directions,  La  made  between 
Levitical  and  priestly  cities;  the  sons  of  Aaron 
receive  13  of  the  48  cities. 

g.  The  date  of  the  priestly  system  in  the  '  Priestly 
Writing.' — Even  apart  from  the  older  elements 
(P>,  see  above,  §  8  a)  which  detach  themselves  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Priests'  Code,  the  date  of  the 
priestly  system  exhibited  by  this  Code  is  not  a 
single  one.  In  general  the  consistent  character  of 
the  system  (P*)  is  not  to  be  denied,  bat  certain 
smaller  constituents  detach  themselves  as  clearly 
new  to  it  (P*).  But,  even  after  the  removid  of  these 
elements,  everything  (in  P')  is  not  of  one  cast ;  in 
the  view  taken  of  the  Levites,  for  instance,  apart 
from  an  innovation  (Nu  S**"  [see,  further,  below] 
and  w.**-"  [see  above,  §  8  d]),  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  jprbsence  of  two  different  strata  (in  Nn  16,  at. 
ch.  17 ;  see,  farther,  below). 

At  present  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  whole  of 
the  priestly  srstem  of  the  Prieste'  Code,  and  in 
general  this  whole  Code  itself,  belongs  to  the  post- 
exilic  period,  and  that  Ezekiel's  enactments  regard- 
ing the  prints,  especially  his  distinction  between 
Levites  and  priests,  paves  the  way  for  the  Priests' 
Code  (so  the  adherente  of  the  Graf  hypothesis). 
On  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely  this, 
that  the  afiSnity  between  the  law  of  Ezekiel  and 
the  Priests'  Code  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  dependence  of  one  of  these  upon  the 
other.  For  the  priority  of  Ezekiel  it  is  quoted  as 
decisive  that  in  his  State  of  the  future  he  knows  no 
hi^h  priest  such  as  sbunds  at  the  head  of  the 
pnestiy  body  in  the  Prieste'  Code.  Ezekiel,  it  is 
ar^ed,  does  not  mention  the  one  unique  function 
assigned  to  the  high  priest  in  the  Priests'  Code, 
namely  the  propitiatory  transactions  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  them.  Bat  the  law 
concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  Lv  16  bears 
quite  a  peculiar  character  which,  e.g.  in  the  con- 
ception of  AZAZEL  (which  see),  distinguishes  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  Prieste'  Code.  This  law  lias 
ite  place  immediately  before  the  Law  of  Holiness 
(Lv  17-26),  which,  as  it  appears  to  the  present 
writer  necessary  to  assume,  was  incorporated  in 
the  system  of  the  Prieste'  Code,  not  by  the  real 
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uthor  of  F*  but  by  a  later  redactor ;  probably  the 
■ection  contained  in  Lv  16  was  also  a  later 
addition  {Geaeh.  p.  128  f.),  and  so  were  also,  in 
that  case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  merely  brief 
allusions  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  which  are  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Priests'  Code.   Ezekiel  has  no 


step  towards  tbe  Day 
There  is  no  period  at  which  the  law  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the 
pre-exillc  history,  can  be  more  readily  conceived  to 
nave  originated  than  during  the  great  chastening 
of  the  Exile,  or  even  it  may  be  shortly  thereafter. 
Zee  3*  appears  to  contain  tb»  earliest  aUosion  to 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  If  the  function  assigned 
by  the  Priests'  Code  to  the  high  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  is  a  later  insertion,  the  original 
high  priest  of  this  Code  has  no  station  left  to  him 
but  that  of  primus  inter  pares.  Even  the  distinc- 
tive dress  he  wears  appears  to  mean  nothing  more 
(see  below).  A  chief  priest,  however,  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  found  at  Jerusalem  prior  to  Ezekiel  (see 
above,  §  3).  As  to  the  further  argument  in  favour 
of  the  priority  of  Ezekiel's  system  to  that  of  the 
Priests  Code,  namely  that  Ezekiel  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites^  this  rests  upon  an  interpretation,  which 
per  «e  IS  a  possible  one,  but  which  is  not  to  be 
aednced  nnconditionallv  from  the  language  of 
Ezekiel.  It  is  tme  tnat  Ezekiel  nive  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  station  of  those  l«vite8  who 
had  formerly  been  priests  at  the  high  places,  but 
his  language  by  no  means  exelndee  or  even  renders 
improlwble  the  supposition  that  in  the  pre-ezilic 
temple  there  were  other  Levites  besides  these,  or 
that  there  were,  besides  the  foreign  temple-slaves, 
other  temple-servants  not  called  Levites,  or  priests 
of  the  second  rank  side  by  side  with  the  priests 
proper,  i.e.  the  Zadokites  (see  above,  §  6).  We 
will  seek  to  show  further,  below,  that  Ezekiel's 
designating  of  the  priests  as  '  Zadokites,'  in  con- 
trast to  their  being  called  in  the  Priests'  C^e 
'  Aaronites,'  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  Ezekiel's 
priority. 

On  two  points,  it  is  true,  the  Priests'  Code  con- 
tains regulations  affecting  the  priests  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  its  system  (P*),  and  which  yet 
undoubtedly  go  beyond  what  is  found  in  Ezekiel. 
In  the  Priests  Code  the  tenth  falls  to  the  Levites 
and  the  tenth  of  the  tenth  to  the  priests,  to  whom 
belong  also  the  firstborn  of  clean  beasts.  Ezekiel 
says  nothing  about  either  of  these  things.  But  in 
the  Deuteronomic  regulations  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  tenth  nor  the  firstborn  are  considered  aa  be- 
longing to  the  Levites  or  priests  (of.,  further, 
below). 

Other  difi'erences  between  the  law  of  Ezekiel 
and  that  of  the  Priests'  Code  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  speak  necessarily  in  favour  of  the  priority 
of  the  Priests'  Code,  or  at  least  of  the  system  repre- 
sented by  it.  In  this  Code  the  killinK,  flaying,  and 
cutting  up  of  the  sacrificial  animal  has  to  be  done 
by  the  layman  presenting  tbe  ofiering  (Lv  I'tiii. 
etc.;  see  Gesch.  p.  114);  in  Ezekiel  the  Levites 
have  to  perform  the  killing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  thiat  in  this  instance  the  Priests'  Code  repre- 
sents the  earlier  cnstom,  which  was  based  upon  the 
view  that  by  slaying  his  sacrifice  the  offerer  nimself 
presents  his  gift  to  the  deity,  and  thereby  expresses 
the  fact  that  it  is  meant  for  him.  In  Ezekiel,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  action  is  undertaken  by  the 
Levites  as  a  class  intermediate  between  laity  and 
priests,  in  order  to  remove  the  layman  a  stage 
farther  from  sacred  functions.  Vogelstein  (p.  67), 
indeed,  reverses  the  chronological  order,  and  holds 
that  the  flow  of  an  anti-Levite  current  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Lovites  the  slaying  of  the  sacrificial 


victims ;  but  surely  the  slaughter  by  the  hand  ol 
the  sacrificing  layman  is  a  relic  of  primitive  time* 
when  every  Israelite  was  entitled  to  offer  sacrifice. 
Besides,  by  setting  down  the  killing  of  the  animal 
by  the  lay  offerer  as  a  later  custom,  a  very  im- 
probable course  would  be  given  to  the  development 
of  the  practice  in  this  matter  (as  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  regulations  of  the  Priests'  Code 
we  are  considering  are  due  to  a  later  alteration  of 
the  text) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Chronicler,  who 
makes  the  Levites  take  part  in  the  slaying  of  the 
victims  (see  below,  §  9),  would,  on  this  view,  have 
taken  a  step  backwards  from  the  Priests'  Code  in 
the  direction  of  Ezekiel.  The  practice  of  later  times 
in  regard  to  the  temple  service  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  excluded  both  laymen  and  Levites  from  the 
slaying  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  and  to  have 
reserved  this  for  tlie  priests  alone  (BUchler,  Priester, 
136  ff.);  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  pure  theory 
when  the  Talmud,  in  agreement  with  the  Priests' 
Code  (Vogelstein,  p.  68,  note  1),  represents  laymen 
as  performing  the  act  of  slaughter.  Amongst  the 
ordinances  ofEzekiel  which  go  beyond  the  Priests' 
Code  in  the  sense  of  keeping  the  laity  at  a  distance, 
besides  the  one  we  have  considered,  there  are  the 
enactments  that  the  priests  are  not  to  come  out 
amongst  the  people  with  their  holy  garments  or 
with  the  sacrificial  portions,  lest  the  people  be 
hallowed  thereby — regulations  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Priests'  Code.  We  find  expressed  here  a 
materialistic  conception  of  holiness  as  if  it  were 
something  that  could  be  transferred  by  external 
contact.  The  same  conception  shows  itself  in  the 
Priests'  Code  only,  on  what  is  not  an  impossible 
explanation,  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  (whoever 
touches  the  flesh  of  this  offering '  becomes  holy '  [?], 
Lv  6*>  [Eng.!"]),  and  the  '  most  holy '  offerings  in 
general  (Lv  6"  [Eng."]  ;  cf.  Ex  29"  30»).  But  in 
these  passages  the  thought  of  '  becoming  holy ' 
{SeUigwerden)  by  touchmg  can  hardly  be  really 
present,  rather  would  it  appear  that  it  is  '  being 
holy'  (Heiligsein),  i.e.  'bemg  a  priest,'  that  is 
specified  as  the  condition  of  touching  (see  Baudissin, 
Studien  cur  lemU.  Bdigionsffesehichte,  ii.,  Leipzig, 
1878,  p.  64  f.  note).  The  post-exilic  Haggai  (2"'-) 
denies  that  contact  with  the  skirt  of  a  garment  in 
which  one  carries  holy  flesh  makes  holy;  but  he 
does  not  deny  that  direct  contact  with  sacrificial 
flesh  has  this  ettect.  In  this  way  he  does  not,  as 
Kuenen  {ThT,  1890,  p.  17)  supposes,  contradict 
Ezekiel ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  not  infer  from 
Haggai's  language  that  Ezekiel's  view  was  an 
older  one,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  post-exilio 
period  (and  so  also  in  the  Priests'  Code,  on  the 
assumption  of  its  post-exilic  composition). 

It  is  alWed  that  Ezekiel  was  not  acquainted 
with  Lv  21"'',  where,  perhaps,  the  priest  is  for- 
bidden (although  this  is  extremely  questionable)  to 
defile  himself  for  a  dead  wife.  But  this  does  not 
follow  (Nowack,  p.  116,  note  1)  from  the  fact  that 
in  Ezk  24''''-  mourning  on  the  part  of  the  priest  fox 
his  wife  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  is 
not  mourning  in  general  that  is  forbidden  in  Lv  21", 
but  only  certein  specified  mourning  customs,  besides 
the  defilement  by  the  corpse  (v.» ;  cf.  Ezk  44" ;  cf. 
Joh.  Frey,  I'od,  Seelenglaube  wnd  Seelenkult  *m 
cUten  Israel,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  74  f.). 

Ezekiel's  arrangements  about  the  Levitical  and 
priestly  land  are  much  more  practical  than  in  the 
Priests'  Code.  In  Ezekiel's  State  of  the  future, 
priests  and  Levites  live  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  where  they  have  to  serve ; 
according  to  the  Priests'  Code  they  are  distributed 
among  different  cities  throughout  the  land,  where 
they  nave  nothing  to  do.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  anthor  of  the  Priests'  Code  should  hare  so 
changed  for  the  worse  the  arrangements  of  Ezekiel, 
if  these  were  tbe  earlier.   Bather  does  the  Priests' 
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Code  in  this  instance  Btill  adhere  more  than  Ezeldel 
to  the  conditions  which  really  existed  in  the  pre- 
ezilio  period.  Amongst  the  priestly  cities  named 
in  Jos  21  (P),  is  Anathoth,  which  we  know  from 
Jeremiah  as  a  city  where  priests  lived.  Among  the 
Levitical  cities  are,  further,  included  the  six  Cities 
of  Refuse.  The  latter  were  old  sanctuaries  to 
whose  altar  the  manslajrer  fled.  Besides,  in  the 
case  of  four  of  these  Cities  of  Refu<;e  which  are 
named  in  Jos  21'"-,  it  may  be  shown  either  from 
history  or  from  the  names  themselves  that  they 
were  places  of  worship  (Hebron,  Shechem,  Kadesh, 
Ramoth  [probably  identical  with  Min>ah  of  Hoe 
6>]). 

If  the  system  represented  by  the  Priests'  Code  is 
prior  to  Ezekiel,  then  the  silence  of  the  latter 
about  the  tenth  and  the  firstborn  as  priestly  dues, 
can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  that  these 
particular  ordinances  had  not  obtained  practical 
recognition  before  Ezekiel's  time,  and  that  he 
purposely  passes  them  over,  presnraablv  because 
he  nad  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
them  out.  He  is  silent  also  as  to  the  tithe-meals 
of  Dt,  and  the  sacrificial  meals  which,  according  to 
Dt,  are  to  be  held  with  the  firstborn  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  He  must  have  been  acquainted  with  both 
these  regulations,  and  has  thns  not  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  treatment  of  the  tenth  and  the 
firstborn.  The  old  view,  as  represented  in  the  Jeho- 
vistic  book  (Gn  28"),  is  that  the  tenth  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Deity.  The  same  demand  is  expressly  made 
by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  22**)  in  the  case 
ot  the  firstborn  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  arrange- 
ment in  the  Priests'  Code,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns 
tithes  and  firstborn  to  the  servants  of  the  Deity, 
comes  nearer  to  this  view  than  the  common  raeals 
of  Dt  (see  Dillmann  on  Lv  27*»).  The  term  '  tenth ' 
can  originally  have  been  applied  only  to  an  impost, 
and  not  to  the  material  tor  a  sacrificial  meal  (so 
also  Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  etc.  p.  393).  Only 
in  this  particular  is  something  secondary  to  t>e 
recognized  in  the  Priests'  Code,  namely  that  it 
assigns  the  tenth— diflTerently  with  the  firstborn — 
not,  or  at  least  only  indirectly,  to  the  proper  ser- 
vants of  the  Deity,  namely  the  priests,  but  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
Levites. 

That  the  priesUv  lej^lation  of  the  Priests'  Code 
(P*)  is  to  be  placed  pnor  to  Ezekiel,  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  i^olt  also  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  shows  no  regard  to  the  special  conditions  of 
the  personnel  of  the  sanctuary  at  the  Return  from 
the  £xile.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Jewish  colony, 
at  all  events  at  the  tune  of  Ezra,  if  not  earlier, 
we  find,  alongside  of  the  priests,  these  classes — 
Levites,  singers,  and  doorkee]>ers  (both  these 
originally  distinct  from  the  Levites),  and  Nethi- 
nim ;  the  Priests'  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
only  the  two  classes— priests  and  Levites.  The 
Levites,  called  in  the  Priests'  Code  nitMntm,  are 
evidently  intended  to  replace  the  foreign  Nethinim 
who  are  no  less  disapproved  of  in  the  Priests'  Code 
indirectly  than  they  are  in  the  direct  polemic  of 
Ezekiel.  It  may  he  seen  from  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  which  belong  to  the 
Priestly  Writinp,  that  the  latter  does  not,  indeed, 
mean  to  set  aside  the  Nethinim  entirely;  for  in 
Jos  which  evidently  belongs  to  this  source,  it 
is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  set  aside  by  the  princes 
of  Israel  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  '  for  the  congregation.'  These  serfs  are  thns 
looked  upon  here,  not  aa  servants  of  the  temple  or 
the  priests,  but  as  servants  of  the  congregation, 
i.e.  tne  laity.  As  far  as  the  temple  service  is  con- 
cerned, their  place  in  to  be  taken  by  the  Levites. 
Bat  the  latter  have  in  this  matter,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  discharge  the  functions,  not  so  much  of 


the  Nethinim  as  of  the  post-exilic  doorkeepers,  for 
they  are  called  '  keepers.' — It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  legislator,  who  was  face  to  face  with  the 
complicated  relations  of  the  temple  personnel  in 
post-exilic  times,  should  have  imagined  that  he 
could  come  to  an  adjustment  with  them  by  simply 
throwing  all  non-priestly  temple-servants,  without 
any  further  argument  or  justification,  iztc  a  single 
class. 

In  particular,  upon  any  theory  which  makes  the 
Priests'  Code  exilic  or  post-exilic,  we  miss  in  it  that 
regard  we  should  expect  to  the  former  priests  of  the 
high  places,  who,  smce  the  centralization  of  the 
cuTtns  under  Josiah,  gave  rise  to  difficulties.  Josiah 
sought  to  exclude  them  from  the  Jemsalem  cultus, 
but  evidently  was  unable  to  set  aside  their  pre- 
tensions  to  a  share  in  the  priestly  service  in  the 
temple;  for  Ezekiel  oonsidered  it  necessary  to 
announce  to  them  in  nnambignous  terms  that  it 
was  God's  decree  that  thev  should  be  removed  from 
the  priesthood.  In  Ezra  s  time  only  a  few  of  the 
descendants  of  the  old  priests  of  the  high  places, 
those  who,  in  Ezekiel's  terminology,  are  called 
'Levites,'  had  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
position  assigned  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
Priests'  Code  contains  a  clear  trace  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Levites  and  the  priests,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  Levite  Korah  against  Moses 
and  Aaron.  But  that  the  conflict  here  spoken  of  has 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  deposed  priests  of  the 
high  places  is  not  to  be  gathered.  On  the  contrary, 
Koran  cannot  be  the  representative  of  these 
whilom  bam6th  priests,  for  in  the  post-exilic  period 
the  Korahites  belong  to  the  singers  or  to  the  door- 
keepers (1  Ch  6**  »>*  al.),  and  hence  lA/b  to  the 
Levites  in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  used  by 
Ezekiel,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali, 
whose  use  of  the  term  is  fashioned  upon  Ezekiel's 
model.  Instead  of  a  conflict  between  former  priests 
of  the  high  places  and  the  old  Jerusalem  priests,  one 
might  see  in  the  narrative  about  Korah  the  de- 
scription of  a  conflict  in  the  time  after  Ezra,  when 
the  singers  were  reckoned  to  the  Levites.  "Tlus  is 
the  view  of  Vogelstein  (p.  45  ff. ),  who,  upon  the 
ground  of  very  precarious  combinations,  places  an 
attempt  of  these  later  Levites  to  seize  the  right  of 
ofiering  incense,  in  the  time  of  the  high  priest 
Johanan  I.  (the  son  of  Joiada)  and  the  Persian 
satrap  Bagoses,  who  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  U.  (B.C.  404-359).  But  the  narrative 
of  Korah's  rebellion,  i.e.  the  later  account  of  the 
Priests'  Code  about  this  rebellion  (see  above,  §  8  d  end, 
and  of.,  further,  below),  can  scarcely  be  separated 
from  the  Priests'  Code  of  Ezra  (F")  and  assigned  to 
a  later  innovation  (P*) ;  for  then  the  law  of  Ezra 
would  merely  have  contained  a  narrative  giving 
expression  to  the  priestly  prerogatives  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  as  against  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion. But  this  is  not  to  be  supposed,  seeing  that 
the  Priests'  Code  (P*)  everywhere  insists  most  dis- 
tinctly on  the  priestly  rights  of  the  Aaronites 
alone.  This  it  does,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  not  in  opposition  to  claims  of  non-Jeru- 
salemite  priests,  which  do  not  come  into  view  with 
P*  at  all,  but  rather — and  so  also  in  the  story  of 
Korah — ^in  opposition  to  pretensions  put  forward 
by  the  personnel  at  the  Jerusalem  temple  who 
were  not  counted  as  belonging  to  the  (Zadokite) 
priestly  family. 

The  duties  of  the  Levites  of  the  Priests'  Code 
and  their  relations  to  priests  and  people  are  so 
vaguely  defined  as  to  give  rise  to  tne  impression 
that  these  '  Levites,'  as  servants  of  the  priests,  are 
simply  an  innovation  of  the  legislator,  not  coito- 
spondmg  at  all  to  the  actually  existl  ig  relations. 
In  other  words,  the  legislator  appears  to  have 
written  at  a  time  when,  in  addition  to  a  special 
priestly  family,  namely  the  Aaronites  of  the 
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Priests'  Code,  there  was  not  a  class,  who  from 
their  descent  might  be  called  Levites,  aervine  as 
lower  officials  at  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  emuoy- 
ment  of  Levites  for  this  office  appears  to  De  a 
matter  of  pure  theory  on  the  part  of  the  le(;ialator, 
whose  system  elsewhere  also  is  based  in  large 
measure  upon  ideal  construction.  He  appears  to 
substitute  the  name  '  Levitee'  for  the  lower  grade 
of  sanctuary  servants,  singers,  and  doorkeepers. 
In  the  priestly  system  of»  the  Priests'  Code,  so  far 
■B  this  has  a  real  basis,  the  only  parties  in  view 
would,  in  this  way,  be  the  personnel  of  the  old 
Jerusalem  temple  —  a  circumstance  most  easily 
capable  of  explanation  if  this  system  took  its  rise 
at  a  time  when  one  had  no  motive  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  non-Jemsalemite  priests  or  their 
descendants. 

The  Priests*  Code  is  acquainted,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  class  amongst  the  personnel  of  the 
sanctuary  with  which  we  meet  nowhere  in  the 
post-ezilic  period,  namely  the  serTln  j  women  (see 
above,  §  8  e).  These  may  be  connected  with  the 
consecrated  women,  theJeideshSth  of  the  ancient 
Canaanite  sanctuaries,  who  in  certain  pre-exilio 
periods  were  found  even  in  the  Jerusalem  temple 
[Geeeh.  pp.  36f.,  170f.;  of.  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  'Woman 
m  the  ancient  Hebrew  Cult,'  in  JBL,  1898,  pt.  ii. 
p.  145  ff.),  although  a  legislator  of  the  Janweh 
religion  could  not  think  of  women  at  the  sanctuary 
serving  the  purpose  of  the  Canaanite  hierodovlot, 
but  only  as  employed  in  cleaning  and  such  like. 
A  later  age  dia  away  with  these  serving  women 
entirely,  as  tending  to  recall  the  hierocUnUoi,  and 
as  furnishing  occasion  for  moral  abuses. 

The  designation  chosen  for  priests  in  the  Priests' 
Code,  namely  '  Aaronites,'  appears  to  the  present 
writer  to  point  to  the  time  before  Josiah's  reform, 
or  at  least  before  Ezekiel.  Its  result  was  that  a 
priestly  family  returned  with  Ezra,  which  traced 
ite  descent,  not,  like  the  Zadokites,  to  the  family 
of  Phinehas  or  Eleazar,  but  to  that  of  Ithamar 
(Ezr  8*  M),  and  thus  did  not  belong  to  the  old 
Jerusalem  priesthood.  The  real  existence  of  such 
non-Zadokite  'Aaronites'  is  also  probable  from 
other  indications.  As  we  found  occasion  to  con- 
clude (see  above,  §  3,  cf.  §  2)  from  the  history  of 
Eli's  descendant  Ebiathar,  who  was  banished  to 
Anathoth,  and  of  the  priests  at  Anathoth  in 
Jeremiah's  time,  who  probably  traced  back  tiieir 
descent  to  Ebiathar,  the  priesthood  of  Anathoth, 
in  distinction  from  the  house  of  Zadok,  held  itself 
to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  priestly  family  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  from  Aaron. 
Consequently,  the  enactment  of  the  Priests'  Code, 
that  the  sons  of  Aaron  are  all  entitled  to  exercise 
the  priestly  office,  was  not,  when  the  new  com- 
mimity  was  set  up,  fitted  to  serve  the  special 
interest  of  the  Zadokites,  for  it  required  these  to 
treat  even  those  priests  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  family  as  equally  entitled  to  sacred  functions 
with  themselves.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  priestly  legislation  of  the 
Priests'  Code  (P*)  belonged  to  the  priesthood  of 
Jemaalem,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  De  so  familiar 
•s  he  is  with  the  ritual  of  the  one  legal  place  of 
worship,  the  tabernacle,  i.e.  the  antedated  single 
temple.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
Zadoldte  of  the  period  after  Ezekiel  should,  in 
diven^ence  from  this  prophet,  have  conceded  to 
non-&dokito  priests  equal  rights  with  the  Zadok- 
ites. The  snbstitntion  of  the  ancient  Aaron  for 
the  relatively  modem  Zadok  cannot  be  a  mere 
play  with  names  on  the  nut  of  an  exilic  or  pc»t- 
exilic  legislator,  for,  as  Ezr  8*  shows,  there-  were 
actually  non  -  Zadokito  '  Aaronites.'  While  the 
adherents  of  the  Graf  hypothesis  had  hitherto  for 
the  most  part  seen  in  the  term  '  Aaronites '  simply 
•n  archaism  for  '  Zadokites,'  Kneneu  (ThT,  1890, 


p.  28  tr.),  latterly  agreeing  with  Oort,  the  present 
writer,  and  Vogelstoin,  came  to  the  conclusion  we 
have  reached.  The  connotation  of  the  term  '  Aaron- 
ites' is — and  this  not  merely  in  theory,  but  as 
applied  in  practice — even  in  the  post-exilic  period 
wider  than  that  of  '  Zadokites.'  Kuenen,  accord- 
ingly, following  Oort  and  Vogelatein,  held  that  a 
compromise  took  place  between  the  Zadokites  after 
Ezekiel's  time  and  non-Zadokite  priestly  families, 
and  that  to  this  compromise  the  enactments  of  the 
Priests'  Code  owed  their  origin  (so  also  Schiirer, 
p.  239,  note  49 ;  cf.,  for  the  same  explanation,  as 
the  first  after  Oort  [1884],  Stade,  <?K/iL,  Beriin, 
1888,  p.  104).  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  on 
the  one  hand  Ezekiel's  diatinction  between  non- 
Zadokite  Levites  and  Zadokites  should  have  gained 
acoepttuice,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  to  such  an 
ext^t  that  a  new  class,  '  the  Levites,'  was  formed 
out  of  the  former  priests  of  the  high  places ;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  distinction 
found  so  little  acceptance  that,  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  new  regulations  were  introduced,  by  which 
non-Zadokites  had  to  be  admitted  into  the  number 
of  the  priests.  About  the  year  572  Ezekiel  had 
made  the  first  attempt  to  nave  all  non-Zadokito 
Levites  declared  to  be  sanctuary  servants.  A 
movement  of  non-Zadokite  priestly  families  must, 
as  Oort  and  his  followers  thinic,  have  formed 
itself  in  opposition  to  this  ordinance,  and  must 
have  been  not  without  effect,  so  that,  when  Ezra 
returned  in  the  year  458,  Ezekiel's  limitation  of 
the  priesthood  was  already  forgotten  so  far  that  a 
non-Zadokite  family  of  pnests  joined  Ezra,  and  no 
opposition  was  offered  to  the  recognition  of  their 
pnestly  rights.  Of  a  decisive  contest  of  the  non- 
Zadokite  priestly  families  with  the  Zadokites  in 
this  matter,  tradition  shows  no  trace,  and  the 
development  subsequently  to  Ezekiel's  time  is 
much  more  easily  explained  if  the  rule  entitling 
all  Aaronites  to  the  priesthood  was  an  older  one, 
with  which  an  adiustment  had  to  be  made.  With 
what  right  the  nouse  of  Ithamar,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  prior  to  Ezr  9,^  (M),  was 
traced  back  to  Aaron,  as  is  done  in  the  Priests' 
C!ode,  it  is  impossible  to  say  (cf.  Nowack,  p.  105, 
note  2).  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  connexion  of 
Ithamar  with  Aaron  was  first  put  forward  after  the 
Ithamarites  nnder  Ezra  had  gained  entrance  to  the 
priesthood,  for  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  intelli- 
gible by  what  other  title  this  entrance  could  have 
been  gained  by  the  Ithamarites  in  opposition  to 
the  Z^okites  and  to  the  statutes  of  Ezekiel.  See- 
ing that  the  family  of  Eli  in  any  case  was,  even  in 
pre-exilio  times  (in  view  of  1  S  2",  and  prolw.bly 
also  1  K  V,  the  oracle  of  1  8  a"*-  cannot  oe  exilic 
or  post-exilic),  traced  back  (1  S  2*"-]  to  the  priest 
of  the  Exodus  (who  is  not,  indeed,  named),  the 
assumption  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  improbable 
that  even  in  pre-exilic  times  there  were  non- 
Zadokite  priests  who  traced  their  descent  to  Aaron 
as  the  priest  of  the  Exodus.  The  very  same  con- 
clusion results  from  the  account  in  the  Jehovistic 
book  of  Aaron's  part  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  for  he  is  tlius  presented  as  the  type,  nay 
probably  also  as  the  ancestor,  of  the  priests  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  If  from  pre-exilic  times  there 
were  '  Aaronites '  who  did  not  belong  to  the  house 
of  Zadok,  the  fact  that  the  name  '  Aaron '  or  '  sons 
of  Aaron '  is  employed  by  a  legislator  belonging  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  only  legitimate  sanctuary, 
the  temple  of  Jernsalem,  tor  this  very  priesthood, 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  intelligible  only 
at  a  time  when  the  participation  of  non-Jeru- 
salemite  '  Aaronites '  in  the  temple  cultus  did  not 
form  the  subject  of  question,  because  at  that  time 
they  did  not  desire  such  participation,  i.e.  at  a 
time  when,  besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  there 
were  other  sanctuaries  at  which  they  could  dis- 
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charge  priestly  aerrioe — ^in  other  words,  before 
Jonah's  reform. 

The  Priests'  (Tode  appears  to  the  present  writer 
to  betray  quite  clearly  the  circumstance  that,  at 
the  time  -when  it  was  written,  all  Aaronites  did  not 
de  facto  enjoy  priestly  rights,  hut  only  that  branch 
to  which  (so  EzT  7"')  the  Zadokites  were  reckoned, 
namely  the  branch  of  Phinehas  (cf.  Ezr  8'  M).  In 
Nu  25'"'-  it  is  only  to  Phinehas,  of  all  the  Aaronites, 
that  an  everlasting  priesthood  is  promised.  And 
yet  Ezra  had  to  admit  priests  who  were  not 
reckoned  to  the  house  of  Phinehas.  This  appears 
to  OS  to  be  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that 
that  saying  about  the  everlasting  priesthood  of 
Phinehas  alone  belongs  to  a  different  age  from 
that  of  Ezra.  This  cannot  be  the  age  after  Ezra, 
for  the  non-Zadokite  Ithamarites  who  under  him 
were  admitted  to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem  were 
not  afterwards  removed  from  this  otSce  (Getch.  p. 
139).  No  doubt  the  Zadokites,  as  is  shown  by  the 
term  Saddnceea  derived  from  their  family  name, 
formed  still  later  a  special  priestly  aristocracy;  but 
this  does  not  authorize  our  takmg,  with  Kuenen 
(ThT,  1890,  p.  37),  the  promise  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  to  Phinehas  alone,  as  a  later  interpola- 
tion, for  the  everlasting  priesthood  was  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  not  an  exclusive  characteristic  of 
Phinehas,      ot  the  Zadokites. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Priests'  Code  regarding 
the  destruction  of  two  of  Aaron's  sons,  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  witliout  issue  (Lv  lO'-',  Nu  3*  26",  cf.  Lv 
16'),  we  should  apparently  find  either  a  reminiscence 
of  priestly  families  that  actually  died  out  (so,  fanci- 
fully, Ad.  Moses,  Nadab  una  Abihu  oder  der 
Untergang  der  Sauliden  und  det  grossten  TheUt 
des  ^ammet  Benjamin,  Berlin,  1890:  Nadab = 
Abinadab,  1  S  7' ;  Abihu =Abiel,  1  S  V),  or  even  a 
polemic  against  the  claim  of  certain  families  to 
Delong  to  '  Aaron.'  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the 
genuineness  of  the  genealogy  of  these  families, 
which  went  back  to  Nadab  and  Abihu,  would  be 
denied,  since  these  sons  of  Aaron  perished  with- 
out leaving  any  issue  behind  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  in  the  narrative  of  their  fate  any  indica- 
tion of  conditions  pointing  to  a  particular  period  of 
time,  unless  we  are  to  hold,  with  Oort  (p.  331), 
that  the  'strange  fire'  which  Nadab  and  Abihu 
brought  'before  Jahweh'  has  reference  to  their 
participation  in  bSmdth  worship.  The  efiect  of 
this  would  be  that  in  this  narrative  the  Aaronite 
families  Nadab  and  Abihu  would  stand  for  the 
non-Jerusalemite  priests  (as  '  Aaron '  stands  else- 
where for  the  pnests  of  the  bull-worship)  who 
were  displaced  by  Aaron's  son  Eleazar,  whom  the 
Zadokites  regarded  as  their  ancestor.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation, however,  is  not  very  probable,  for  the 
'strange  fire'  is  at  least  offered  to  Jahweh,  which 
appears  to  presuppose  that  it  is  offered  at  the 
sanctuary  and  not  in  the  high  places  (see,  further, 
art  Nadab). 

The  designation  of  the  priests  as  'Aaronites' 
does  not  belong  to  the  oldest  strata  of  the  Priests' 
Code,  even  apwt  from  the  Law  of  Holiness  and  the 
tdrdth  akin  to  it.  In  a  version  of  the  story  of 
Korah  which  has  been  worked  over,  and  wliich 
does  not  belong  to  the  Jehovistic  book  but  to  the 
Priests'  Code,  Korah  is  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  the  congregation  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
iNu  16*),  the  Levites.  Here  the  Levltes  as  a 
body  are  thought  of  as  priests,  just  as  in  the 
narrative  of  the  rod  that  blossomed  (Nu  17""-) 
Aaron  is  the  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
which  in  its  totality  is  thought  of  as  invested  with 
priestly  prerogatives.  In  opposition  to  this  older 
conception  of  tho  Levites  as  priests,  the  main 
body  (P*)  of  the  Priests'  Code  seeks  to  establish 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  Aaronites,  i.e.,  in  the 
view  of  the  legislator,  the  Jerusalem  priesthood. 


A  different  procedure,  again,  is  followed  by  a 
recent  addition  to  the  legislation,  which  seeks  to 
present  the  Levites  as  more  like  the  priests.  We 
refer  to  what  evidently  was  never  carried  into 
actual  practice,  the  consecration  of  ttte  Levites 
(Nn  $"•),  which  is  intended  to  be  an  analogue  to 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.  This  representa- 
tion, which  shows  a  higher  estimate  of  the  Levites, 
will  belong  to  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  period  (P"), 
when  by  'Levitee'  were  understood  the  families  of 
the  former  priests  of  the  high  places,  and  it  was 
desired  to  give  to  these  a  priest-like  rank  corre- 
sponding to  their  pretensions. 

Among  the  later  elements  of  the  Priests'  Code 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  also  the  description  of 
the  vestments  of  the  high  priest,  if  we  are  to  see 
in  the  latter  an  investiture  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  of  which,  of  course,  there  could  be  no 
word  before  the  post-monarchical  period,  when 
the  high  priest  was  the  only  visible  head  of  Israel. 
But  the  purple  in  the  high  priest's  robe  can  hardly 
be  the  symbol  of  royalty  ;  the  principal  colour  of 
the  high  priest's  garments  is  not  red-  but  blue- 
purple.  The  diadem,  to  be  sure,  is  a  sign  of  princely 
rank,  but '  holy  princes '  {sdrtm)  appear  already  in 
the  exilic  '  Isaiah '  (43*^),  surely  not  as  a  new  crea- 
tion of  the  Exile.  The  chief  priest  of  royal  Tyre 
assumed  a  very  high  dignity  as  'next  after  the 
king'  (Movers,  Die  Phonieier,  n.  L  1849,  p.  542 ff.). 
The  circumstance  that  the  high  priest  of  the 
Priests'  Code  bears,  as  the  most  important  item  in 
his  attire,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  is  not  favour- 
able to  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date  for  the  com- 
position of  the  passage  embodying  this  view,  for 
the  post-exilic  period  nad  no  Urim  and  Thummim 
(Neh  7").  The  priests  in  old  Israel  were  in  posses- 
sion of  them  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  (Dt  33").  Perhaps  these  insignia,  and 
probably  aJso  the  sacred  ark,  were  lost  when  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  That 
the  author  of  the  Priests'  Code  had  before  his 
mind's  eye  the  post-exilic  high  priest  as  also  the 
secular  head  of  the  community,  does  not  follow 
from  Nu  27"  (Benzinger,  p.  423),  where  it  is  said 
that  Joshua  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
whole  congregation  are  '  to  go  out  and  come  in  at 
the  word  of  Eleazar.'  Eleazar  gives  this  direction 
on  the  ground  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  that 
is,  God  issues  His  commands  through  him.  No 
other  means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  God  was 
open  to  the  congregation  after  the  death  of  Moses; 
there  is  no  thought  here  of  a  ruling  position  occu- 
pied by  the  high  priest  himself,  least  of  all  of  the 
position  of  the  post-exilic  high  priest  who  had 
not  the  Urim  and  Thummim  at  all.  The  circum-  > 
stance  that  in  Nu  34"  and  Jos  14*  the  priest 
Eleazar  is  mentioned  first,  before  Joshua,  among 
the  heads  of  the  people,  is  due  to  tlfe  fact  that 
Eleazar,  as  Aaron's  son,  stands  in  a  closer  relation 
to  Moses,  the  former  leader  of  the  people,  than 
does  Moses'  servant  Joshua  or  any  of  the  othe 
then  princes  of  the  people  (on  the  relation  betweer 
the  high  priest  in  P  and  in  the  post-exilic  period, 
cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  Sacerdoce,  etc.  p.  324 ft.). 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  date 
for  the  various  strata  of  the  priestly  system  in  the 
Priests'  Code,  and  thus  for  the  Priests'  Code  as  a 
whole.  The  probable  conclusion  from  the  preced- 
ing considerations,  if  these  are  jnstifled, — differing 
from  what  is  reached  on  the  view  of  the  case 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  modem  critics, — would 
be  that  the  nain  stock  of  the  Priests'  Code  (P*) 
is  prior  to  Ezekiel,  and,  in  that  case,  belongs 
proDably  even  to  the  period  preceding  Josialrs 
reform  of  the  cultus.  'Tne  programme  of  Ezekiel, 
which  in  one  way  or  other  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance for  the  dating  of  the  Priests'  Code, 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  intelligible^ 
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if  the  prophet  eondden  on  older  cnltas-leeislation 
to  have  Men  abolished  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  temple^  and  if  he  Babetitates  a  new 
lystem  for  nae  in  his  new  temple.  But  it  appears 
cTilfinilt  to  comprehend  how  a  legislator  posterior 
to  Ezekiel  shomd  have  displaced  the  law  of  the 
prophet  written  down  for  the  new  Israel  by  a  legis- 
lative scheme  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  it  is  readily  intelligible  that  through  the 
impulse  of  the  law  of  Ezekiel,  and  owing  to  the 
new  conditions  and  the  new  conceptions  that  grew 
np  during  the  Exile,  expansions  and  modiflcations 
should  have  been  made  by  exilic  priests  upon  an 
ancient  law,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  application  to  the 
new  community.  The  form  of  the  Bk.  of  Ezekiel, 
apparently  intermediate  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  Priests'  Code,  is  more  simply  explained  if 
Ezekiel  is  dependent,  not  only,  as  he  clearly  is, 
upon  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  but  also  upon 
an  older  code  emanating  from  the  Jerusalem 

Sriesthood,  than  if  he  makes  an  original  start  in 
eating  with  the  cultus.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  his  language,  which  on  the  one  hand  recalls 
Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Priests'  Code. 

The  difierent  views  held  as  to  the  date  of  the 
sTstem  of  the  Priests'  Code  do  not  affect  essentially 
tne  actual  history  of  the  priesthood  itself  except 
on  a  few  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  view  which 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  chief  priest 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  if  the  Code  is  to  be 
placed  thus  early.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  organization  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Priests' 
Code  IS  of  a  theoretical  character,  for  as  a  whole 
it  does  not  fit  the  real  conditions  of  any  period 
whatever.  Of  much  more  importance  is  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  Priests  Code  for  the  history 
of  sacrifice. 

But,  whatever  date  mav  be  fixed  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  system  of  this  legislation,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
body  of  ritual  set  up  in  it  could  not  have  taken 
its  rise  in  its  special  form — i.e.  in  its  deviation 
from  Dt  and  Ezk — during  the  relatively  short 
period  between  Ezekiel  (B.C.  572)  and  Ezra  (B.a 
458),  namely  some  110  years,  but  that  it  represents 
a  long  development  of  oultns-practice  as  well  as 
coitus-language.  The  beginnings  of  this  develop- 
ment go  back  in  any  case  to  the  pre-exilic  period, 
and  are  not  onintellinble  there,  when  we  consider, 
what  to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  is  clear, 
that  the  Denteronomio  law  did  not  emanate  from 
the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  case  no 
specimen  of  the  cnltns-langni^ee  and  cultus-practice 
of  this  priesthood  prior  to  Ezekiel  has  been  pre- 
served outside  the  Priests'  Code,  and  when  we 
note,  further,  that  Jeremiah  (8*)  is  acquainted 
'Kith  a  literary  activity  exercised  in  the  wav  of 

firing  form  to  the  tdrSh,  an  activity  of  whicn  he 
itiapproves,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  taken 
to  reter  to  the  codifying  of  the  Deuteronomic  law, 
with  which  the  prophet  undeniably  sympathized. 
What  incurs  his  disapproval  can  scarcely  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  resolving  of  God's  will,  which 
he  interprets  ethically  (7™-),  into  ritual  demands. 
Here,  then,  in  Jeremiah  we  find  pretty  clear  traces 
of  a  priestly  literary  activity  answering  to  the  rise 
of  the  Priests'  Code.  These  literarv  productions, 
however,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  same  refer- 
ence in  Jeremiskb,  have  not  yet  gained  the  position 
of  a  generally  accepted  ceremonial  law.  Even  the 
Denteronomio  law  betrays  no  acquaintance  with 
thb  last,  but  knows  only  of  some  particular  t6rSh 
for  the  priests  (Dt24*),  which  may  afterwards  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Priests'  Code  (see  above, 

LB  a).   On  tlie  other  hand,  a  point  which  cannot 
i  more  fully  discussed  here,  the  redaction  of 
the  Denteronomio  law  and  the  position  it  assigns  to 


this  as  a  farewell  address  of  Moses,  presupposes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Priests'  Code,  and  an  accept- 
ance of  it  as  the  law  proper,  of  which  Dt  Is  meant 
to  appear  as  a  recapitulation.  The  redaction  of 
Dt  is,  in  view  of  its  relations  to  the  Deuteronomic 
law,  not  to  be  placed  at  a  very  great  distance  froii 
the  latter ;  it  cannot  belong  to  so  late  a  period  at 
the  rise  of  the  new  post-exiuc  community. 

If  the  system  of  the  Priestly  Writing  is  earlier 
than  the  Exile,  and  thus  probably  prior  to  Josiah's 
reform,  it  can  have  originated  at  such  a  time  purely 
as  an  ideal  picture  sketched  by  a  Jerusalem  priest, 
and  not,  or  at  least  only  very  partially,  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  actually  existing  state  of  things. 
At  whatever  time  the  Priests'  Code  was  written, 
the  first  unmistakable  trace  which  at  the  same 
time  is  capable  of  being  dated  with  certainty,  of 
the  influence  of  the  system  embodied  in  it,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  place  given  to  the  high  priest  in 
Zechariah,  and  the  first  evidence  of  its  close  is 
found  in  the  reading  aloud  of  the  law  in  the  time 
of  Ezra. 

9.  Thb  Priesthood  prom  Ezra  to  thk 
Chronicler.— After  the  Pentateuch  had,  under 
Ezra,  obtained  recognition  as  the  lawbook,  we 
find,  as  could  not  but  have  been  expected,  that 
the  relations  of  the  sanctuarv  servants  wera 
moulded  according  to  the  finished,  system  set  forth 
in  the  Priests'  Code.  The  Deuteronomic  views  of 
these  relations,  not  being  rounded  off  into  one 
well  -  compacted  whole,  must  give  place  to  this 
system. 

Thus,  with  the  author  of  the  chronicle  written 
between  B.C.  300  and  200,  i.e.  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  and  in  the  redaction  by  his  hand  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  we  find  the  relations 
of  the  personnel  of  the  sanctuary,  as  these  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  modi- 
fied in  various  points,  in  order  to  bring  them  more 
into  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  Priest*' 
Code.  The  Chronicler  transfers  the  relations  ex- 
isting in  his  own  time  without  distinction  to 
earlier  times,  as  if  everything  had  been  in  force 
in  the  same  way  from  the  time  of  David  down- 
wards. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  his  descrip- 
tions do  not  in  every  single  point  correspond  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  his  owu  day.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  inferred  from  this,  with  Van  Hoon- 
acker,  that  the  Chronicler  portrajrs  the  pre-exUic 
conditions  as  these  really  existed,  for  this  con- 
clusion is  opposed  by  all  that  we  know  from 
earlier  writings.  The  Chronicler  may  be  assumed 
to  have  used  for  the  pro-exilic  history,  at  least 
indirectly  if  not  diroctly,  ancient  sources  that  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  for  his  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  priesthood  prior  to  the  Exile  he 
certainly  had  no  such  sources  at  his  disposal. 
Wherever  this  account  exhibits  a  deviation  from 
the  conditions  after  the  Exile,  the  Chronicler 
evidently  puts  forward,  as  a  rule,  not  something 
corresponding  to  any  actual  state  of  things,  but 
only  what  appeared  to  him  desirable.  His  de- 
scriptions tend  to  glorify  the  Levites,  to  whom  he 
everywhere  shows  regard  even  more  than  to  the 
priests.  Probably  he  was  himself  a  Levite,  and, 
in  view  of  his  special  interest  in  the  temple  singers, 
he  may  have  belonged  to  this  group  of  the  Levites. 

The  Chronicler  is  acquainted  with  24  divisions 
or  families  of  priests,  which,  after  his  manner, 
he  carries  back  to  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch  ' 
24^).  Since  in  the  list  of  these  divisions,  as  it 
lies  before  ns,  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  the 
famUy  of  Joiarib,  from  which  the  Hasmonteans 
sprang,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this  list 
was  Erst  drawn  up  in  the  Hasmonaean  period 
(SchUrer,  p.  237,  note  44).  These  24  priestly 
families  are  referred  to,  in  some  instances  clearly, 
in  others  at  least  to  all  appearance,  by  the 
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terms  mahimtK,  •  divisions '  (1  Ch  24»  28'*  2  Ch 
8"  [23'  ?]  31»-  "«■) ;  bith  'abdth,  '  fathers'  houses ' 
(1  Ch  24«- '  oZ.) ;  and  mishmardth,  '  watches '  (2  Ch 
81"),  this  last  occurring  already  in  Nehemiah 
(I3*>  M).  According  to  the  Rabbinic  tradition, 
the  24  classes,  with  which  Josephns  {Ant.  vn. 
ziv.  7 ;  Vita,  1)  is  acquainted  as  still  existing  in 
his  time,  are  held  to  nave  been  in  existence  nom 
the  time  of  the  Exile  (SchUrer,  p.  232  f.).  This 
cannot  be  quite  correct.  The  list  in  Neh  Y""* 
names  only  four  priestly  families  (cf.  Ezr  lO'"""), 
and  two  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr  8*  M).  But 
Meh  12'"^  mentions,  for  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua,  22  divisions  of  priests,  and  the 
same,  with  one  omission,  are  given  in  Neh  12"'" 
for  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua. 
Neh  10*'*,  on  the  other  hand,  names  21  divi- 
sions, in  which,  indeed,  the  names  show  changes 
(cf.  Ed.  Meyer,  p.  168  ff.).  Those  four  families  in 
Neh  7  should  therefore  probably  be  thought  of  as 
falling  into  subdivisions.  The  two  groups  that 
returned  with  Ezra  do  not  necessarily  represent 
other  two  families  besides  those  four ;  they  are 
representatives  of  the  two  great  branches  into 
which,  according  to  the  Priests'  Code,  the  whole 
body  of  priests  &lls,  namely  Phinehas  (or  Eleazar) 
and  Ithamar,  *.«.  Zadokites  and  non-Zadokites. 
The  heads  of  the  21  to  24  divisions  are  spoken  of 
as  ra'shtm  of  fathers'  houses  (Neh  12",  1  Ch  24*-*), 
with  whom  we  should  probably  identi^  the  priest- 
princes  [saHm)  of  Ezr  8»- "  M,  10»,  2  Ch  36". 

The  Chronicler  divides  the  singers  likewise 
into  24  classes  (1  Ch  25),  and  appears  to  have 
designed  to  give  in  like  manner,  for  the  Levi  tea  in 
general,  a  list  of  24  classes,  which  has  eertainly 
not  reached  us  in  a  correct  form  in  the  present 
text  of  1  Ch  23"-'^.  Since  the  division  of  the 
Levites  into  24  classes  is  witoessed  to  in  the  period 
posterior  to  the  OT  (Jos.  Ani.  vn.  xiv.  7j  cf. 
Schilrer,  p.  242,  and,  on  the  other  side.  Van  Hoon- 
acker,  Sacerdoee,  etc.  p.  41  ff.),  these  statements 
of  the  Chronicler  are  probably  due  to  the  cironm- 
stance  that  with  him  the  classes  of  singers  and 
Levites  are  practically  identical  (see  below,  %  10). 
Divisions  of  the  Levites,  without  specification  of 
the  number  of  these,  are  presupposed  by  the 
Chronicler  in  various  ways  {mahlikdth,  1  Ch  ZS"* " 
al.  ;  mishmardth  of  the  Levites  [singers]  and 
mahlliMk  of  the  doorkeepers.  2  Ch  8^;  [bith] 
'ahdth  of  the  Levites,  1  (;h  9**  al.),  and  even 
Nehemiah  (13**  M)  speaks  of  mishmSrdth  of  the 
Levites.  The  heads  of  the  divisions  of  the  Levites, 
like  those  of  the  priests,  are  called  by  the  Clfironicler 
sartm  (Ezr  10»,  1  Ch  16««-  al.)  or  rSshtm  (Neh 
12"'',  1  Ch  V-  [of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers, 
rv.>*^  al.).  In  the  Priests'  Code  nOst  is  the 
designation  of  the  heads  of  the  Levitical  fathers' 
houses  (Nu  S"'-);  along  with  which  we  find  r£sMm 
used  of  the  heads  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  (Ex 
6»). 

In  the  position  of  the  high  priest  no  essential 
change  can  be  traced  since  the  time  of  Ezra.  The 
very  first  of  the  post-exilic  high  priests  assumed 
the  place  daimea  for  him  in  the  Priests'  Code. 
Nehemiah  (S*-  *>  M,  13»  M)  and  the  Chronicler 
give  to  the  high  priest  the  title  of  ha-kohin  ha- 
gadOl  (2  Ch  34"),  the  Chronicler  has  also  the  older 
title  [Aa-]  kohen  ha  ro'sh  (Ezr  7»,  2  Ch  19"  al.). 
In  addition,  the  Chronicler  employs  the  designa- 
tion, not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  'prince  {p^td) 
of  the  house  of  God'  (1  Ch  9**  al.;  cf.  'pnnce  of 
Aaron,'  1  Ch  27'"-),  which  marks  the  later  time 
when  the  high  priest  was  at  the  same  time  the 
head  of  the  polttioal  community.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  16"),  as  well  as  Nehe- 
miah (Neh  13*  M),  calls  the  high  priest  simply 
'the  priest,'  as  ia  like  wise  done  treqnentiy  in  the 
Priests'  Code. 


By  the  Chronicler,  as  in  the  Priests'  Code,  the 
priests  recognized  are  the  Aaronitea,  including  both 
the  Eleazantes  and  the  Ithamarites  (1  Ch  24'*-  aZ.). 
The  equalizing  of  the  latter  with  the  Zadokites 
(i.e.  Eleazaritw),  which  as  a  necessary  concession 
to  the  system  of  the  Priests'  Code  appears  to  have 
been  first  recognized  under  Ezra  (Ezr  8'  M),  has 
thus  become  permanent. 

A  difference,  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  reveals  itself  with  the  Chronicler 
only  in  regard  to  the  inferior  personnel  of  the 
temple,  and  in  some  points  concerning  the  relatioi 
of  tnis  to  the  priests.  A  distinction  between 
Levites  on  the  one  hand  and  singers  and  door- 
keepers on  the  other,  such  as  we  noted  (see  above, 
S  7}  in  the  time  of  Ezrt^  is  no  longer  made.  The 
written  source  in  which  the  Chronicler  would 
appear  to  have  found  at  the  same  time  the 
Memoirs  of  Ezra  and  those  of  Nehemiah,  appears 
to  have  still  made  this  distinction,  seeing  that 
even  outside  the  Memoir  passages  in  the  Bks.  of 
Ezr  and  Neh  the  singers  are  only  very  occasionally, 
and  the  doorkeepers  not  at  all,  reckoned  to  one 
comprehensive  class,  the  Levites  (Gasch.  p.  143 f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  Chronicler  singers  and 
doorkeepers  are  subdivisions  of  the  one  class,  the 
Levites  (1  Ch  6'""-  [note  v."]  9»  o/.,  see  Gesch. 
p.  151  fi.).  C.  C.  Torrey  {The  Composition  and 
Historical  Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Giessen,  1896, 
p.  22  f.)  is  decidedly  wrong  when  he  denies  the 
existence  of  a  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Chronicler  and  the  older  portions  of  the  Bks. 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  above,  §  7).  Still  less, 
in  view  of  the  material  evidence  that  exists,  can  it 
be  held,  it^ith  KOberle  and  Van  Hoonacker  {Sacer- 
doee, etc.  p.  49,  cf.  70),  that  the  reckoning  of  the 
singers  and  doorkeepers  to  the  Levites,  as  we  find 
done  by  the  Chronicler  in  the  Bks.  of  Chronicles 
themselves  and  in  his  working  over  of  the  sources 
of  Ezr  and  Neh,  is  presupposed  by  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah as  existing,  and  rests  even  upon  a  pre-exilio 
application  of  ttie  name  '  Levites '  to  those  classes 
of  sanctuary  servants.  On  the  contrary,  the 
application  of  the  name  'Levite'  even  to  the 
smgers  and  doorkeepers  is  plainlv  introduced 
through  the  influence  of  the  Priests  Code,  which 
knows  of  only  the  one  class  besides  the  priests, 
namely  the  Levites.  The  Nethinim,  who  under 
Ezra  were  received  into  the  community  (Neh  10"), 
appear  to  have  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler,  who  mentions  them  only  onoe,  namely 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  first  post-exUie 
community  (1  Ch  9").  Whether  they  were  re- 
moved from  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  or  by 
a  genealo^cal  device  were  absorbed  among  the 
Levites  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but  even  here 
the  influence  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  unmistakable. 

For  the  priests  the  Chronicler  sometimes  uses 
the  expression,  which  is  somewhat  strange  for  him, 
ha-kohanim  ha-Uvnyyim.  It  is  not,  indeed,  quite 
certain  that  he  actually  uses  it,  for  the  copulative 
toaw  may  easily  have  dropped  out  between  the  two 
appellations  just  quoted,  and  the  readings  of  the 
MSS  vacUlate  {pack.  p.  154  ff.).  But  there  is  an 
a  priori  probability  in  favour  of  the  reading  with- 
out wato,  for  this  form  of  expression  is  just  what 
does  not  correspond  with  the  ordinary  usage  of 
later  times,  and  in  any  case  in  2  Ch  30",  whero  it 
ia  said  of  the  '  Levite  priests '  that  they  blessed 
the  people,  this  reading  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
since  blessing  is  the  function  of  the  priests  ex- 
clusively. In  this  instance,  by  way  of  exception 
the  terminology  of  Dt  has  again  forced  itself  to 
the  front,  as  in  like  manner  the  designation 
'  Levites '  is  also  occasionally  still  used  ov  the 
Chronicler  in  a  wider  sense  so  as  to  incluae  the 
priests  (Gesch.  p.  136).  In  the  employment  of  the 
title  '  Levite  priesta '  we  may  find  an  approxinut' 
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tion  of  the  positdon  of  the  Levi  tea  to  that  of  the 
priests,  whicn  would  have  to  be  viewed  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  pretensions  of  those  whom  Ezekiel 
and  Ezra  callea  Levitee,  namely  the  descendants 
of  the  deposed  priests  of  the  hig[n  places. 

Sach  a  raising  of  the  dimity  of  the  Levites 
woald  not  be  witnont  analogies  in  Chronicles.  In 
point  of  fwel  they  have  in  these  books  a  more 
nriest-like  standing.  This  is  shown,  in  particular, 
DT  the  services  they  have  to  render  at  the  offering 
of  the  bnmt-offering  on  the  &ibbaths,  and  at  the 
new  moons  and  great  festivals  (1  Ch  23"),  and  by 
their  (in  an  exceptional  way)  helping  the  priests  to 
fla^  the  victims  on  the  occasion  of  extraordinary 
oflerings  for  the  whole  people  (2  Ch  29**).  From  the 
latter  passage  it  may  oe  inferred  that  the  service 
of  the  Levites  at  the  offering  of  the  bomt-offering 
also  <m  holy  days  consisted  in  the  flaying,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's  enactment, 
the  slaying  of  the  victims.  At  all  events,  in 
Chronicles  it  te  the  Levites  who  undertake  the 
killing  and  flayipg  of  the  Paschal  lambs,  hand  to 
the  priests  the  blood  for  sprinkling  (2  Ch  SO""- 
SS*-  '"■),  and  attend  to  the  roasting  of  the  Paschal 
offering  (2  Ch  36'*'-) ;  whereas  in  the  Priests'  Code 
it  is  the  head  of  the  house  who  Idlls  and  roasts  the 
Paschal  lamb  (Ex  12"- ;  GeseA.  p.  163).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  2  Ch  29"- "  it  is  the  priests  who  slay 
the  sacrifices,  probably  because  we  nave  here  to  do 
with  extraordinary  sacrifices  for  the  whole  people. 
By  the  '  Kohathite  Levites'  who  prepare  the  shew- 
bread  (1  Ch  9"),  the  Chronicler  appears  to  mean 
not  the  Aaronitea  (who,  to  be  sure,  oelonged  to  the 
Kohathites),  to  whom  alone  that  duty  falls  in  the 
Priests'  Code  (but  cf.  Oesch.  p.  161  f.).  While, 
further,  in  the  Priests'  Code  the  duty  of  teaching 
belongs  only  to  the  priests,  this  duty,  particularly 
that  of  instructing  in  the  tdrdA,  is  assigned  in 
Neh  8»-»  (cf.  v."),  2  Ch  17«-  35»  also  to  the  Levites 
{Geieh.  p.  163  f.).  The  more  priest-like  position  of 
the  Levites  finds  quite  peculiar  expression  in  the 
fact  that  in  Chronicles  not  only  the  priests,  as  in 
the  Priests'  Code,  bnt  also  the  Levites  are  called 
holy  (2  Ch  23«  35»;  cf.,  further,  Ezr  8»  M,  where 
already  the  Levites  seem  to  be  included  [with  the 
priest^  in  the  '  Ye  are  holy  to  Jahweh '). 

Regarding  the  service  of  the  doorkeeper*  in  par- 
ticular, we  Mam  that  they  had  daily  to  set  in  all 
24  watches,  under  four  chiefs  belonging  to  the 
doorkeepers,  at  the  four  quarters  of  the  temple 
(1  Ch  26"'")  —  an  arrangement  which,  although 
given  as  existing  in  the  time  of  David,  will  reafly 
nave  reference  to  the  temple  of  Zembbabel.  As 
concerns  thesinffers,  B^chler {ZATW,  1899,  p.  97  ff.) 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  data  regarding  temple 
music  and  temple  singly  were  not  found  in  the 
authority  used  by  the  Chronicler,  and  are  thus 
added  by  himself.  This  is  not  impossible ;  but  so 
sharp  a  distinction  between  the  Chronicler  and  his 
authority  (the  lost  Midrash  on  Kings),  with  which 
we  are  wholly  unacquainted,  appears  to  the  present 
writer  incapable  of  oeing  carried  out. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  'external  activi^,'  ».«. 
one  outside  the  sanctuary,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
in  Chronicles  (1  Ch  28").  They  are  employed  as 
overseers  and,  like  the  priests,  as  judges  (1  Ch  23* 
28"  eU. ).  In  particular,  their  charge  of  measures 
is  referred  to  in  I  Ch  23»  {Geteh.  p.  162).  While 
the  Priests'  Code  fixes  the  commencement  of  the 
Le\itea^  service  at  their  thirtieth,  or,  according 
to  an  innovation,  their  twenty-fifth  year,  they 
have,  according  to  1  Ch  23**"'  and  other  passages, 
to  serve  from  their  twentieth  year  onwards-— an 
arrangement  which  the  Chronicler  is  aware  is  a 
deviation  from  the  legal  statute,  and  which  he 
•eeka  to  justify  as  a  change  made  by  David. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revenues  falling  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  an 


attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Priests'  Code.  But  the  setting-up  of  Levitical 
cities  was  as  little  carried  into  practice  after  Elzra 
as  it  had  been  up  till  then.  When  the  Chronicler 
represents  these  cities  as  having  existed  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Ch  13*)  and  later,  this  is  simply 
due  to  his  theory,  which  he  forgets  in  2  Ch  23% 
where  the  Levitt,  at  the  accession  of  Joash,  arc 
assembled  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Jndah.  Nor  is 
the  meaning  of  the  migrdsh  of  the  Levitical  cities 
quite  clear  to  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  31").  Accord- 
ing to  Neh  7**= Ezr  2"*,  and  other  passages,  in  the 
post-exilic  period  pri^its,  Levites,  singers,  door- 
keepers, ana  Nethinim  dwelt  dispersed  in  various 
localities,  which  did  not,  however,  bear  the  char- 
acter of  the  Levitical  cities  of  the  Priests'  Ciode. 
So  also  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  OT,  the 
priests  did  not  all  live  at  Jerusalem  :  the  Maccabees 
came  from  Modein  (1  Mac  2'),  to  which,  indeed, 
they  had  retired  from  Jerusalem  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  under  An tiochusKpiphanes ; 
and  the  priest  Zacharias  (Lk  I*"'-)  had  his  home  in 
the  hill-conntry  of  Judah  (cf.  Biichler,  Priester, 
pp.  159-205:  'Die  Priester  ausserhalb  Jeru- 
salem's'). The  doorkeepers,  according  to  1  Ch  9", 
betook  tJiemselves  every  seven  days,  according  to 
their  divisions,  from  their  villages  to  Jerusalem  to 
perform  their  service.  The  Invites  and  singers 
(and  so,  no  doubt,  the  priests  also)  in  Neheniiah's 
time  possessed  at  their  places  of  residence  fields, 
from  whose  produce  they  supported  themselves 
when  their  dues  were  not  paid  (Neh  13">  M),  and 
probably  in  general  when  they  were  not  on  duty, 
tor  the  tenth  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  was  paid  at 
the  temple  (Neh  13»-  M),  and  thus  will  hardly 
have  extended  to  the  Levites  and  priests  outside 
Jerusalem.  The  Nethinim  lived  m  Nehemiah's 
time  on  the  Ophel  (which  see)  at  Jerusalem  (Neh 
338.11  .  ^ijg  (officiating)  priests  had  houses  in 
Jerusalem,  situated  apparently  on  the  temple  area 
(Neh8»M). 

On  the  subject  of  the  dues  falling  to  the  temple 
personnel,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion for  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  The  latter  tells  us 
in  his  Memoirs  (Neh  13°)  that  before  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  the  tenth  of  com,  must,  and  oil 
was  paid  and  deposited  in  the  storehouses  as  th« 
portion  of  the  Levites,  temple-singers,  and  door- 
keepers, which  three  classes  received  the  tenth, 
and  the  priest  the  tlrAmdh.  The  tirHmdh  here 
might  possibly  mean  the  tenth  of  the  tenth,  bnt 
linguistic  usage  favours  rather  our  referring  it  to 
the  handing  over  of  the  first-fruits.  In  that  case 
the  paying  of  the  tenth  of  the  tenth  to  the  priests 
is  ,not  witnessed  to  for  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
The  tenth  of  the  tenth  in  Neh  10»~»  owes  its 
presence  apparently  to  a  later  hand  {GestJi.  p. 
171  f.),  to  which  is  due  also  the  additional  enact- 
ment, which  perhaps  suits  even  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  but  in  any  case  is  characteristic  of  the 
later  development,  that  an  Aaronite  priest  is  to 
superintend  the  operations  of  the  Levites,  as  they 
receive  the  tithes  (v.").  After  a  whUe  remissness 
in  paying  the  tithes  set  in,  so  that  Nehemiah  at 
his  second  visit  had  to  adopt  drastic  measures  in 
order  to  bring  the  payment  of  them  into  force 
again  (Neh  IS'"'-  M).  There  is  no  mention  in 
Nehemiah  of  the  tenth  of  cattle.  The  demand  for 
this  made  by  the  Priests'  Code  is  probably  an 
innovation,  the  result  of  purely  theoretical  con- 
struction, and  is  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the 
period  Bubseqnent  to  Nehemiah.  The  Chronicler, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  tenth  of  cattle  (2  Ch  31*).  Priests  and 
Levites  were  appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  take 
chaive  of  the  wood  that  had  to  be  delivered  at 
fixea  times,  and  of  the  bikhlrtm  (Neh  13"«-  M). 
According  to  Neh  10"  those  contributions  of  wood 
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for  the  reqnirementa  of  the  altar  of  hamt-ofreriiig 
were  imposed  upon  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  die 
people — a  prescription  whicli  is  not  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  aitliough  this  passage  inNehemiah 
appeals  to  the  Torah  (but  cf.  Lv  6"-). 
_  The  Chronicler  or  his  predecessor  in  the  redac- 
tion of  the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiab  had  no  longer 
a  clear  nnderstanding  of  the  whole  of  the  regula- 
tions respecting  dues.  It  is  impossible  to  gain  a 
distinct  view  from  tlie  confused  picture  he  draws 
(Gesch.  p.  169  If.).  Only  in  Chronicles  is  there  any 
allusion  to  a  tenth  of  honey  (2  Ch  31') ;  the  tentn 
of  dedicated  gifts  which  is  likewise  mentioned  (v.'), 
rests  npon  a  confusion  of  the  tenth  with  the 
tMkndk,  The  various  kinds  of  dues  are  most 
concisely  enumerated  in  Neh  12**,  a  passage  re- 
garding which  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah.  Three  species  are 
named  in  it:  ttrHmdth,  rSahtth,  and  tenth.  On 
this  is  based  the  Talmndic  distinction  of  three 
kinds  of  does,  which  finds  no  direct  support  in  the 
Torah 

10.  Tmt  Priesthood  after  OT  Times.— Several 
further  developments  in  the  relations  of  the  per^ 
sonnet  of  the  sanctuary  still  show  themselves  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  OT. 

a.  Priests  and  Levitet. — ^The  conseqnenoe  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  singers  and  doorkeepers '  among 
the  Levites  was  that  these  two  classes,  which  at 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Levites  eo-called  in  the  narrower 
sense,  dispossessed  these  of  their  uniijue  character. 
At  least  tne  tendency  to  this  result  is  already  dis- 
coverable in  the  OT  in  Chronicles,  where  singers 
and  doorkeepers  play  a  more  important  part  than 
the  Levites  so-called  in  the  narrower  sense,  so  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  latter 
had  even  for  the  Clironider  merely  a  theoretical 
existence  (Vogelstein,  pp.  30,  102  ff.).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  m  1  Ch  9'«-»  other  •  Levites '  (w.>*-  •"•) 
besides  the  doorkeepers  (w."-  •*•")  and  the  singers 
(v.")  are  assumed  to  exist  (Oesch.  p.  167  f.).  The 
Talmud  at  all  events  knows  only  two  kinds  of 
Levitical  service,  that  of  song  and  that  of  watching 
in  the  temple  (cf.  Maimonides,  ap.  Vogelstein, 
p.  85;  and,  further,  Biichler,  Priester,  p.  118  ff., 
esp.  136  if.).  This  is  a  result  that  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Levites  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  ancient,  *.e.,  as  would  appear,  pre- 
exilic  (see  above,  §  8  end),  classes  of  sanctuary 
servants  included,  besides  the  priests,  only  the 
singers  and  doorkeepers.  The  class  known  to 
Ezekiel  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  as  '  Levites'  was 
an  artificial  creation,  which  served  only  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  the  old  non-Jerusalemite  priests. 
In  so  tar  as  these  were  not,  like  the  Ithamarites, 
admitted  to  the  post-exilic  priesthood,  they  received 
as  '  Levites '  an  intermediate  place,  which  is  hard 
to  define,  between  the  priests  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  singers  and  doorkeepers  on  the  other.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  at  last  the  LevitM  koi'  iioj^r 
were  absorbed  in  the  singers  and  doorkeepers,  who 
constituted  the  only  two  surviving  professional 
classes  of  Levites.  In  this  way  the  arrangement 
gained  ground,  which  the  author  of  the  Priests' 
Code,  if  we  judged  rightly,  had  in  view.  He 
thought  of  his  Levites  as  singers  (for  he  reckons  to 
them  the  singer-family  of  the  Korahites)  and  door- 
keepers (for  ne  employs  to  describe  their  service 
the  technical  term  'Keep ').  Of  any  other  kind  of 
Levites  he  for  his  part  seems  to  know  nothing, 
and  the  close  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitisn 
cultus  ptrsormd  knows  as  little. 

In  fixing  the  position  of  the  cultus  personnel,  a 
later  age  accepted  on  other  points  as  well  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  arrangement,  and  dis- 
regarded ordinances  which  had  for  some  time 
enjoyed  validity,  thanks  to  an  artificial  theory  or 


to  historical  confusion.  The  tenth  as  a  sacred  due 
is  readily  intelligible  if  it  is  either  devoted  to  a 
sacrificial  meal  (as  proposed  in  Dt),  or  even  given 
to  the  priests,  as  representatives  of  the  deity,  but 
not  when  it  falls  to  subordinate  servants  of  the 
sanotnaiy.  The  Priests'  Code,  which  assigns  it  t« 
the  Levites,  shows  by  this  very  circumstance  that 
the  name  'Levites'  was  originally  a  designation 
of  the  priests  [Gesch.  p.  62  f.).  After  the  tithe 
regulation  of  the  Priests'  Code  had  been  actually 
put  in  force  under  Neliemiah  in  later  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  8, 
ix.  2 ;  Vita,  12,  15)  and  the  Talmud  (see  the  refer- 
ences in  Graete,  Monatsschrift,  1886,  p.  97  if.),  the 
tithes  were  withdrawn  from  the  Levites  and 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  priests  (cf.  Van  Hoon- 
acker,  Saeerdoce,  etc.  p.  40).  The  Mishna  {Maaser 
theni,  v.  6)  appears,  indeed,  to  assume  as  the  correct 
practice  that  some  receive  the  first  tenth  and  others 
the  tMmah  of  the  tenth.  The  first  class  could  be 
only  the  Levites  (Schttrer,  p.  258,  note  44) ;  but  then 
this  description,  as  it  seems,  would  not  correspond 
with  the  actually  existing  relations  of  later  times. 
It  is  possible  that,  as  Vogelstein  (p.  72  ff.)  holds,  the 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  Mishna,  to  the  effect 
that  the  high  priest  Johanan  abolished '  the  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  and  confession  at  the  tithe,  refers 
to  the  abolition  of  the  paying  of  the  tithe  to  the 
Levites,  and  that  by  this  Johanan  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  contemporary  of  the  Persian  satrap 
Bagoses  (cf.  above,  §  8  g ;  so  also  Van  Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoee,  etc.  p.  401,  who,  according  to  his  chrono- 
logical scheme  [p.  60  f.],  regards  this  Johanan  as  a 
contemporary  of  Ezra ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  Biber- 
feld,  p.  18,  holds  that  the  Johanan  who  abolished 
the  tithe  prayer  was  John  Hyrtsanus).  Our  earliest 
evidence  Uiat  the  priests  received  the  tenth  comes 
from  a  much  later  time.  Josephus  {I.e.)  assumes 
it  as  a  matter  of  right  that  the  priests  receive 
the  tenth,  and  coniplains  only  that  some  priests 
take  it  by  force.  He  is  speaking  of  the  time  of 
Agrippa  II.  Since  Josephus  describes  the  priests 
as  taking  the  tithe  at  the  hands  of  tlie  laity, 
he  cannot  have  in  view  the  tenth  that  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  Levites  to  the  priests.  He 
appesm  thus  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
paying  of  the  tenth  to  the  Levites  as  a  usual 
thmg.  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  looks  upon 
it  as  a  punishment  that  the  tithe  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Levites  and  paid  to  tlie  priests  instead, 
which  was  the  custom  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  (Graetz,  Monatsschri/t,  1886,  p.  107  f.),  it 
has  Deen  inferred  by  Graetz  {I.e.  n.  98  n.)  that  tlie 
offence  in  view  as  punished  may  oe  the  presump- 
tion of  the  Levites,  who — but  only  the  temple 
singers — in  the  time  of  Agrippa  II.  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  right  to  wear  the  linen  garment  of 
the  priests  (see  below).  The  historical  motive  for 
deviating  from  the  law  cannot  be  determined,  bu*'. 
it  is  readily  conceivable  that  any  opportunity 
would  be  seized  for  altering  the  awkwardly  com- 
plicated tithe  law  of  the  Priests'  Code. 

Not  only  the  tithe  but  other  previous  rights 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Levites.  They  were  no 
longer  trusted  with  the  whole  of  the  loatch  service 
of  the  temple,  but  had,  according  to  the  Mishna, 
to  keep  watch  only  on  the  outside  at  21  points, 
whereas  the  three  stations  in  the  inner  court  were 
occupied  by  priests.  The  guard  supplied  by  the 
Levites  was  under  the  control  of  a  captain  of  the 
temple,  i.e.  a  priest  {Middoth  i.  1,  2). 

Seeing  that  the  Nethinim,  who  apparently  were 
no  longer  even  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
employed  as  a  special  class  for  the  service  of 
the  temple,  although  still  mentioned  at  a  latei 
period,  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tho 
temple  service,  the  lower  services  must  have  been 
discharged  by  others.   Philo  assigns  not  only  the 
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watch  MTviee  bat  also  the  deaning  of  the  temple 
to  the  rewcipoc,  i.e.  the  Lerites ;  for  other  duties, 
gro-wing  boTS  of  the  priests  were  employed  (Scbilrer, 
p.  279).  In  addition,  we  hear  {Svkka  vr.  4 ; 
Tamid  r.  3)  of  'attendants'  (o<;|D)>  without  its 
being  clear  whether  tbey  were  Levites  (so  Bflohler, 
Priest»r,p.  149  SI)  or  non-Levites  that  were  thos 
employed!  In  any  case  the  only  class  of  Levites 
that  ooold  enter  mto  consideration  would  be  the 
doorkeepers,  for  the  singers  were  doubtless  regarded 
as  holding  too  dignified  a  position  to  hare  such  a 
name  applied  to  them. 

Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the 
tingers  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Agnppa  n. 
and  the  Sanhedrin  permission  to  wear  the  '  linen ' 
garment  of  the  priests  (Jos.  Ani.  XX.  ix.  6).  The 
desire  to  do  this  was  not  new :  according  to  1  Ch 
15",  2  Ch  S'*,  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon 
not  only  the  singers  but  the  Lerites  in  general 
wore  the  priestly  bystus  robe — a  statement  which 
shows  merely  that  at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
this  practice  was  an  object  of  desire.  Agrippa  n. 
not  only  granted  the  denre  of  the  ringers,  but 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  Lerites,  br  whom  only 
doorkeepers  can  be  meant,  to  learn  tue  singing  of 
hymns  (Jos.  I.e.),  i.e.  to  hold  an  equal  place  with 
the  division  of  singers. 

It  is  to  the  Lerites  apparently  that  we  should 
refer  the  .designation  ol  ypaii/MTtit  ro0  UpoO,  'the 
teachers  of  the  law  of  the  temple,'  which  occurs  in 
the  letter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  ap.  Jos.  Ant. 
XII.  iii.  3.  As  these  ypamuertlt  are  named  between 
the  Up€it  and  the  ie/>ofd\ra«,  they  can  hardly  be 
other  than  Lerites  (Sam.  Krauss,  p.  676).  The 
mention  of  them  tallies  >yith  what  we  learn  from 
Neh  8'''*  about  the  instruction  in  the  Torah  which 
was  given  by  the  Lerites. 

b.  The  reoenvet  of  the  priests  and  Levitts. — The 
dues  demanded  for  the  priests  by  the  Priests'  Code 
were  augmented  by  that  imposed  by  Deuteronomy 
upon  sheep's  wool  (Chullin  zL  1,  2).  By  combin- 
ing the  requirements  of  Dt  with  those  of  the 
Priests'  Code,  the  income  of  the  priests  was  further 
augmented,  inasmuch  as  those  portions  of  the 
sacrificial  rictims  which,  according  to  Dt,  fell  to 
the  priests,  had  at  a  later  period  to  be  paid  to 
them  from  all  animals  that  might  legitimately  be 
ofiered  in  sacrifice,  eren  when  these  were  slaugh- 
tered for  a  common  use,  namely  the  foreleg,  the 
cheek,  and  the  maw  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
{Cladlin  x.  I ;  cf.  SchUrer,  p.  256).  The  bikMHm 
were  more  specifically  defined  as  baring  to  be  paid 
from  seven  sources,  adopted  from  Dt  8',  namely 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegninates,  olives, 
and  honey.  According  as  the  parties  concerned 
resided  near  to  or  far  from  Jerusalem  the  bik- 
kArim  were  to  be  handed  over  fresh  or  dried,  and 
were  to  be  brought  in  general  processions  to  Jeru- 
salem (Schurer,  p.  249).  A  distinction,  based  on 
Meh  12**,  was  made  between  the  hikk&rtm  and  the 
Ur&mak  in  the  narrower  sense,  i.e.  the  due  levied 
on  the  best  not  only  of  the  abore  seven  kinds  but 
on  all  fruits  of  field  and  tree.  There  was  no  fixed 
measure  prescribed  for  these  dues,  but  on  an 
average  tney  were  to  amount  to  j^th  of  one's  in- 
come. This  tlrim&Ji  was  to  be  eatem,  according  to 
Nn  18>*,  by  priesto  alone  (Schurer,  p.  249  f.).  The 
due  to  be  presented  of  dough  was  also  more  specifi- 
cally defined,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  ground 
which  had  to  be  regarded  as  tithable  (Sdiilrer, 
p.2d0ff.). 

According  to  the  Mishna  {Menajiotk  x.  4),  a 
portion  of  the  firstling  sheaf  that  was  wared  by 
the  priest  before  Jahweh  (Lr  W^)  falls  to  the 
priest— an  arrangement  of  which  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  OT.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  IV. 
ir.  4),  the  redemption  price  for  the  row  of  one's 
own  person  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  priests. 


whereas  in  the  Priests'  Code  (Lr  27)  this  is  not 
expressly  said,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Mrtm. 
Perhaps  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  inexact ;  as  ■ 
rule,  at  least  the  things  rowed  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  general  cultus  purposes  (Schttrer,  266  f . ). 

In  one  point  the  practice  of  later  times  took  a 
turn  less  favourable  to  the  temple-servants  than 
the  Priests'  Code  had  intended.  Mot  only  the  so- 
called  second  tenth,  t.e.  thj  one  which,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  tithe  regulations  in  Dt  was  levied 
besides  the  tithe  of  the  Levites,  but  also  the  tithe 
of  catUe,  are  required  by  the  Rabbinical  rules  to  be 
devoted  to  sa<aificial  meals  at  Jerusalem.  The 
latter  thus  did  not  fall,  as  is  unquestionably  the 
intention  of  the  Priests'  Code,  to  the  Levites  and 
priests  (SchUrer,  p.  251  f.,  note  22). 

Those  dues  of  the  priests  which  did  not  consist 
of  portions  of  the  offerings,  and  which  were  not 
therefore  necessarily  brought  to  Jerusalem,  were 
paid  'everywhere  where  there  was  a  priest,'  i.t.  on 
the  spot  to  any  priest  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  this  was  enjoined  to  be  continued  even  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  (SchUrer,  .p.  257). 

c.  Th»  duties  and  offices  of_  the  priests. — The 
enactments  concerning  the  priests  were  in  later 
times  simply  made  more  precise,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Priests'  Code ;  for  instance,  the  laws  ahout  th»r 
marriage  (Schfirer,  p.  227  f.),  and  the  requirements 
of  freedom  from  bodily  blemish  (ib.  p.  230f.).  It 
would  appear  that  in  later  times  it  was,  not  indeed  a 
law  but  a  custom  that  the  principal  priests  married 
only  the  daughters  of  pnests  (BUehler,  Priester, 
p.  88  A  particular  age  for  admittance  to  the 
priestly  service  was  no  more  fixed  in  the  period 
following  the  OT  than  is  done  by  the  Priests  Code 
in  the  case  of  the  Aaronites ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  those  admitted  required  apparently  to 
have  passed  their  twentieth  year  (Schurer,  p.  231). 

Among  the  priestiy  duties,  the  blowing  of  trum- 
pets takes  a  wider  scope  than  in  the  Priests'  Cod<! 
or  the  statements  of  the  Chronicler,  according  to 
which  this  ceremony  was  practised  only  in  war  and 
at  the  regular  festivals  and  on  special  festive  ooca- 
rions.  In  later  times  it  took  place  also  in  connexion 
with  the  sabbatical  and  dauy  offerings  (Jos.  Ant. 

III.  xii.  6),  and  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  battlements  of  the  temple  {BJ 

IV.  ix.  12;  cf.  Schurer,  p.  278  f.).  In  addition  to 
the  urashing,  required  in  the  Priests'  Code,  of  hands 
and  feet  in  the  orazen  larer  before  i>erforming  the 
sacred  office  (on  the  mode  of  performing  this  wash- 
ing see  BUchier,  Priester,  p.  74,  note  1),  the  priests 
had  in  later  times  to  take  a  plunge-bath  ever}- 
morning  before  commencing  the  work  of  the  day 
(SchUrer,  p.  283).  In  the  last  days  of  the  temple  it 
would  appear  that  the  higher  ranks  of  priests  took 
no  part  in  the  work  of  sacrifice,  with  the  exception 
of  tne  offerings  presented  by  the  high  priest  on  the 
feast  days,  as  tliis  non-participation  m  sacrificial 
work  is  to  all  appearance  to  be  assumed  in  the  case 
of  the  priest  rlavius  Josephus  (Buchler,  Priester, 
p.  70  ff.). 

The  24  divisions  of  priests,  of  which  we  know  as 
early  as  Chronicles,  served  for  the  performance  of 
the  cultus  to  which  they  attended  in  turn.  The  24 
divisions  are  distinguished,  in  the  literature  pos- 
terior to  the  OT,  as  the  mishmttrith,  from  the  sub- 
divisions not  mentioned  in  the  OT,  the  batti  'ObCth. 
Each  principal  division  included,  according  to  tra- 
dition, from  five  to  nine  subdivisions  (SchUrer,  p. 
236  f. ).  A  principal  division  is  called  in  Greek  irar/ua 
(Jos.  Ant.  vn.  xir.  7),  or  iiprnufla  (Lk  or 
4<t)riiuplt  (Jos.  Vita,  I);  a  subdinsiou,  ^vXi}  (Jos. 
Vita,  1).  Each  of  the  24  divisions  went  on  duty 
for  a  week,  the  exchange  with  the  next  division 
taking  place  on  the  Sabbath.  At  the  three  great 
annual  festivals  all  the  24  dirisions  officiated  aunnl- 
taneously  (Schttrer,  p.  279  f.). 
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The  position  of  the  high  priest  underwent  a 
change  towards  the  doee  of  tne  Jewish  hierarchy 
throngh  respect  heing  no  longer  paid  to  the  office 
as  one  that  was  to  be  held  for  life  and  to  be  heredi- 
tarr.  The  elevation  of  the  HasmonKans  to  the 
high-priestly  dignity  had  already  marked  a  break- 
ing with  the  past,  for  therel^  tiie  hereditary 
succession  of  high  priests  was  intermpted.  The 
Hasmonseans  sprang  from  the  priestly  olass  of 
Joiarib  (1  Mao  2>  14").  Whether  the  latter  was 
reckoned  to  the  Zadokites  or  not,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  lists  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  (I2''^- '*'*')  it  holds  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion ;  a  list,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Hasmonaeans  (cf.  above,  S  9)>  found  in  1  Ch 
24"-,  assigns  to  it  the  first  place.  In  one  of  the 
recently  discovered  fra^gments  of  the  Hebrew 
original  text  of  Jesos  Sirach,  namely  61"°W,  the 
house  of  Zadok  is  highly  exalted  :  '  O  give  thanks 
unto  Him  that  chose  tiie  sons  of  Zadok  to  be  priests ' 
(S.  Schechter  and  C.  Taylor,  The  Wisdom  of  Ben 
Sira,  Portions  of  the  Book  Ecelesiastieus,  Cam- 
bridge, 189^).  The  whole  hymn  to  which  this 
passage  belongs,  namely  w.'*v)"'*W,  is  omitted  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  grandson  of  Jesos  Ben 
Sira,  perhaps  as  Schechter  (p.  35  f.)  suggests  (cf. 
Th.  Nitldeke,  ZATW,  1900,  p.  92),  because  in  the 
intervsd  between  the  competition  of  the  original 
text  and  that  of  the  translation  between  c.  200 
and  130  B.a)  the  femily  of  the  prvrions  Zadokite 
high  priests  had  been  snperseaed  by  the  Has- 
inonseans.  But  after  this  latter  event  the  high 
jniesthood  again  became  hereditary  in  the  Has- 
moniean  line.  At  a  later  period  Herod  sind  the 
Romans  set  np  and  deposed^  high  priests  at  their 
pleasure.  From  these  non-acting  high  priests 
arose  the  group  known  as  inupth.  But  the 
custom  was  always  rigidly  adhered  to  of  select- 
ing the  hi^h  priests  only  from  certain  special 
pnestly  families  (SchUrer,  p.  215  ff.).  The  anoint- 
ing of  the  high  priest,  wiuch  is  ordained  in  the 
Priests'  Code,  was  not  in  later  times  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  all  high  priests,  perhaps  it  was 
in  general  omitted  j  the  Muhna  laiows  of  iagb 
priests  who  were  installed  in  office  simply  by 
clothing  them  with  the  official  robes  {fforaj(4n,  m. 
4 ;  cf.  Oesch.  p.  140 ;  SchUrer,  p.  232,  note  26 ; 
Weinel,  ZATW,  1898,  p.  66f. ;  Van  Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoee,  etc.  p.  351  f.).  The  high  priest,  who, 
daring  the  period  of  Jewish  independence,  was  the 
head  also  of  the  State,  was  at  least  in  later  times 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  in  so  fiur  idso  the 
representative  of  the  people  in  political  mattwa  in 
dealing  with  the  Romans.  As  regards  his  partici- 
pation in  the  performance  of  the  cultns,  it  was  a 
later  custom  for  him  to  offer  the  daily  offering 
daring  the  week  preceding  the  Day  of  Atonement ; 
any  other  share  he  might  take  in  the  work  of 
sacrifice  was  simply  acoordine  to  his  pleasure 
(Joma  L  2).  Josephus  states  wat  the  high  priest 
offered  as  a  rule  on  the  Sabbath,  at  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  yearly  festivals  (BJ  T.  v.  7 ;  Bttchler, 
Priester,  p.  68  ff.,  doubts  whether  in  later  times  the 
high  priest  offered  except  at  the  yearly  festivals). 
The  daily  minhsk,  which  according  to  the  original 
intention  of  Lv  e*"-  he  had  to  offer  (see  above,  §  8  c), 
was  not  always  offered  by  the  high  priest  in  person, 
but  he  defrayed  the  cost  of  it  (Jos.  Ant.  IIL  x.  7, 
where  lepe&s  can  be  none  but  the  high  priest),  a  duty 
which  Ezekiel  imposed  upon  the  'prmce.'  In  the 
Roman  period  a  conflict  arose  on  the  question  of 
the  keeping  of  the  high  priest's  robes  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  xi.  4,  XTIH.  iv.  3,  XX.  L  1, 2) ;  when  Jernsalem 
was  taken,  his  robe  of  state  feU  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  {BJ  VI.  viiL  3). 

Besides  the  bigb-priestly  office,  we  hear  in  the 
Babbinical  literature  of  an  exalted  priestly  office, 
that  of  the  figan  (1)9),  of  which  tiieie  is  no  mention 


in  the  OT.  The  flgan  has  usually  been  viewed  aa 
the  high  priest's  substitute,  who  had  to  take  his 
place  if  he  was  prevented  by  Levitical  nncleannesa 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  the 
existence  of  a  standing  vieariiu  for  the  high  prieat 
is  rendered  improbable  by  the  statement  of  the 
Mishna  {Joma  L  1)  that  seven  days  before  the 
Day  of  Atonement  '  another  priest '  was  to  be  set 
apm  to  act  for  the  high  priest  in  the  event  of  hia 
being  prevented  from  officiating.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  this  statement  in  the  Mishna  relates  to 
an  earlier  practice,  and  that  afterwards  (subseqaent 
to  the  year  A.D.  63)  the  figan  was  appointed  sm 
substitute  for  the  high  priest  (BUchler,  Priester,  p. 
113),  for  there  is  nothing  known  of  snoh  a  chai^ 
Since  the  LXX  usually  reproduces  the  word  flgSntm, 
which  is  used  in  the  OT  for  non-priestly  officials,  by 
rrpaTTTYol,  SchUrer  (p.  264  f.)  is  probably  right  in 
seeing  in  the  t^an  the  captain  of  the  temple  (orpa- 
nrvii  rov  UpoO),  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
NT  and  by  Josephus,  and  in  attnbnting  to  him  the 

grincipal  oversight  of  the  external  order  of  the 
imple.  Yet  Joma  39*  (BUchler,  Priester,  p.  105) 
looks  upon  the  flgan  as  in  some  measure  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  high  priest.  The  figSntm  in  the 
plural  {Bik/curi7n  iiL  3)  are  doubtless,  like  the  arpa- 
rmol  (Lk  22'- heads  of  the  temple  police  snb- 
ordinate  to  the  slgan.  In  the  Mishna  {Bikkurim 
iiL  3)  there  are  m'entioned  asking  to  meet  thefestive 
procession  which  accompanied  the  bikkHrtm—Hio 
paMth  (mne),  the  ttgSnlm,  and  the  aizb&rtm.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  by  the  first  of  these  designa- 
tions, as  by  the  two  following,  priests  are  intended, 
although  paMth  is  used  also  for  secular  governors. 
But  a  special  priestly  office  can  hardly  be  con- 
noted by  the  word,  which  apparently  corresponds 
to  the  NT  dmte/M't  (SchUrer,  p.  266).  The  gi» 
bdrtm  {orim.  Peak  L  6  end)  or  7ofoi^X<w«  (Joa 
Ant.  XV.  XI.  4,  xvm.  iv.  3)  had  charge  of  the  rich 
temple  treasures.  From  the  description  of  th« 
Chronicler,  it  appears  necessary  to  hold  that  in 
his  time  tiie  admmiatration  of  tne  temple  revenne 
and  caintal  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Levites.  At  a 
later  period  the  higher  posts  as  treasurers  appear  to 
have  been  held  by  priests,  for  the  gizbartm  appear 
as  higli  temple  officials  alongside  of  the  fig&ntm 
(Bik^rim  ill.  3),  and  Josephus  {Ant.  XX.  viiL  II) 
names  the  ynto<t>£\ai,  i.e.  probably  the  head  of  the 
treasurers,  immediatdy  w«r  the  high  priest.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Cnronicler,  in  his  account  of 
the  management  of  the  temple  treasury,  has,  in  his 
preference  for  the  Levites,  arbitrarily  put  these  in 
the  foreground  (but  cf.  Ex  38").  But,  seeing  that 
in  the  matter  of  other  duties  and  rights  the  Levites 
were  in  point  of  fact  displaced  in  later  times  by  the 
priests,  the  same  may  have  happened  with  the 
nolding  of  treasury  offices.  Under  Nehemiah  (Neh 
13"  M)  a  priest  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasureia 

ii.e.  those  who  were  set  over  the  '6fllr6tk,  '  stot«- 
louses '),  among  whom  only  one  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  Levite.  Sam.  Krauss  (p.  673  f.)  doubts, 
however,  whether  the  gizbdrim  were  priests,  they 
being,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  present  writer, 
nowhere  directly  called  such.  To  the  treasury 
officials  probably  belonged  also  the  'dmarkHtn 
(P^tdk),  who,  without  a  more  particular  definition 
of  the  term,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  only 
once,  along  with  the  gizbSrtm  {Shekalim  v.  2),  ana 
are  named  also  in  later  literature,  as  a  rule,  together 
with  the  gizbarim  (SchUrer,  p.  270  f.).  Sam.  Kranaa 
(p.  673)  holds  the  'dmarkiltn  also  to  have  been  lay- 
men, drawing  this  inference  from  the  Midrash 
Wajikra  BcMa  (Par.  V.  ch.  v.  3 ;  in  A  Wttnsche's 
BMiotheca  Babbinica,  Liefer.  26,  1884,  p.  36), 
according  to  which  the  'dmarkSl  had  a  right  to  par 
take  of  the  holy  things,  but  not,  like  the  high  pnesb, 
of  the  offering  But  SchUrer  (p.  270)  is  probably 
right  in  referring  to  Tosefta  Borty'oth,  end  {Tosrfta, 
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ed.  by  M.  S.  Zuckennandd,  1880,  p.  476,  bottom), 
wbera  in  a  graduated  list  the  'dmarkol  and  the 
gkbir  are  above  the  ordinary  priest,  the  latter  is 
above  the  Levite,  and  this  last  again  above  the 
Israelite,  i.e.  the  layman  (cf.  also  Graetz,  Monats- 
tehrift,  1885,  p.  194).  It  is  correct,  however,  that 
the  official  name  'itmarkdl  is  used  to  designate  the 
office  not  only  of  priest,  but  of  administrator  in 
general  (Buchler,  Priester,  p.  100  ff. ;  SoliUrer,  p. 
270).  According  to  Buchler  (p.  90  It),  there  were, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  priestly  gizbdrtm  and 
'amarkllin,  others  who  were  selected  from  the 
successive  divisions  of  officiating  priests;  but  no 
express  testimony  is  known  of  the  use  of  these 
two  names  for  heads  of  these  divinons. — Only  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  the  office  of  the  ^olttfin 
(pp'^np,  xadoXiKoO  named  (SchUrer,  p.  271). 

The  cultns  was,  according  to  the  Law,  to  be 
performed  by  all  priests ;  but  in  course  of  time  the 
oiiferent  functions  became  so  complicated  and  in 
part  difficult,  that,  according  to  the  Mishna,  they 
were  apportioned  among  difi'erent  priestly  officials, 
and  certain  duties,  sncn  as  that  of  preparing  the 
shew  bread  and  the  incense,  became  nereditiuy  in 
pi^icular  famUies  (SchUrer,  p.  275  fL). 

In  addition  to  their  service  in  the  temple,  the 
priests  are  known  to  Joeephos  as  administrators  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  the  community, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  high  priest  («.  Apion, 
iL  21).  He  has  in  view  primarily  Jerusalem.  Bnt 
in  all  cities  there  were,  according  to  him  {Ant.  p. 
viiL  14),  as  Moses  had  enjoined,  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  appointed,  two  for  each  court  of  seven,  to 
assist  the  membeors  as  Ineripiim.  Such  an  enact- 
ment is  not  found  La  the  Pentateuch ;  Josephns 
must  then  have  in  view  arrangements  existing  in 
his  own  time  in  Jndiea  under  the  Romans  (dif- 
ferently Van  Uoonacker,  Saeerdoee,  eta  p.  46  f.). 
From  the  designation  vri}pfrai  it  is  more  likely 
that  these  two  assessors  were  Levites  (Schiirer, 
p.  178)  than  that  priests  are  meant  (Bttchler, 
Priester,  p.  180).  According  to  the  Mishna  {San- 
hedrin  L  3),  priests  axe  in  certain  instances  to  be 
called  in  as  judges  (cf.  Jos.  e.  Apion.  iL  21).  This 
judicial  activity  of  the  prieata,  perhaps  also  of  the 
Levites,  is  a  continuation  of  the  corresponding 
duties  assigned  to  the  priests  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Ezeldel,  and  to  the  pnests  and  Levites  in  Chron- 
icles. In  the  last  resort  this  species  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  j>er»onnel  of  the  sanctuary  goes 
back  to  the  practice,  with  which  we  make  acqoamt- 
ance  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  of  having  certain 
lawsuits  decided  at  the  sanctuary,  by  means  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Deity  oonunonicated  by  the  priests. 

LrnBATOBS.— Jn.  Ughttoot,  MMtttrium  TmpH  malt  erat 
Umaon  notrt  SalvatorU  iemptwm  *x  KriftimAantiqiiit- 
limu  Jvdmmm  mommmMt  <Opem,  Boteroduni,  1686,  voL  L 
n.  871-768);  Joh.  Lundini,  Dit  aUm  jOditchm  BrtUgtlMntr, 
Qattndinutt  uni  OmolmhtUm,  fOr  Avgen  gttleUet,  in  tiniT 
amtfiUiTtlelun  BaehnUmig  da  gemUn  JjtmttteKm  Prietttr- 
ttenu,  etc,  itto  vm  neum  oStr—ltm,  tmd  <n  btyff^fagttn 
Afonerckungen,  kin  und  wilder  theilM  vrbeuert,  theUM  Mr- 
vulint  d%trch  Joh.  Ckrittnh.  WoUum,  HamlrarK,  1738 ;  Joh. 
GoCtlob  OarpiOT,  Amaniui  hmorioi-aitieuM  antiquitalum 
taeri  eodiaii  tt  ffcntw  htbram  utorrimO  aiuuilatUmibut  in 
Thoma  Goodv(MMo—n  tt  Aanmm,  FranooturtU  et  Lipsla, 
1748. — On  various  pointa  oonnccMd  with  the  (ubject :  Blasius 
UsdUuds,  Theiaum  ontibuitotum  taeranem,  vols.  ix.  xU. 
and  xUL,  Venetiia,  1748,  1751,  and  1752,  eapedally  'iWl  Frid. 
Opitii  oommentarins  de  custodia  teinpli  noctuma,'  voL  iz.  oo. 
DooocLXXiz-iiLXZvi ;  'Joh.  Bauberti  de  sacerdotlbus  et  aacri* 
Ebneomm  peraoiua  oommentarius/  voL  xii.  oa  i-lxxx; 
'Jons  Krumbholti  Bacerdotium  Ebraioum,'  ib.  00.  Lxzzi- 
oxz;  'Blaa.  Ugolini  Bacerdotium  Hebraicom,'  roL  xiil.  oo. 
cxzzv-ii(a.ix— K.  H.  Graf,  '  Zur  Geaohichte  dea  Stammei  Levi,' 
In  Men'  Ardtif  flir  wiuemchitftlieh*  ErJonOaam  da  AlUn 
Taummtt,  Bd.1 1867-1869,  pp.  6»-108, 20e-£8e :  &  I.  Gurtln, 
nu  LnMul  PtiuU,  a  contrtbtMm  to  tki  eKtMtm  o/  tA« 
PentotMieA,  Edlnboq^  and  Leipds,  1S77,  alao  J>»  Aarmitid 
metrdotli  aim*  Tkura  lUMMom  origtnt  di—artatio  hittonco- 
tritUa,  Lips&B,  1878;  Oort,  'De  Aiionleden,'  In  ThT,  Jtaig. 
ZTiU.  18S4,  pp.  28»-S8t:  W.  W.  Grf.  Bandlaln,  DU  OmekiclUt 
it»  atttartinnenUtelUa  Prttiterthumi  unttnucht,  Leipdff,  1888, 
an  pp.  xt-xr  of  which  ta*  a  fuller  Uat  of  the  Uteiaton  on  the 
VOL.  nr.— a 


history  of  the  OT  priesthood  since  1806,  to  which  may  be 
added:  J.  U.  Joet,  OetchiclUe  dti  Judmthumt  und  wtnsr 
Seelen,  Abtheilung  1.,  Leiptig,  1857,  pp.  146-166  (■  Der  Jungers 
Prieateratand  *),  p.  166  f.  ('  Leviten '},  pp.  158-167  ('  GotteadieBst- 
Ordnttns  im  Tempel '),  pp.  16S-lti6  ('  Oottesdienst  der  Synagoge 
und  gotteadienatllche  Handlungen ") ;  GraetE,  '  Die  letsten 
Tempelbeamten  vor  der  Tempelserstorung  und  die  Tempel- 
iimler,'  In  MonaUtchri/t  /ur  Crttchichtt  und  Wittrntehaft  dtt 
JudenOnmu,  Jahtg.  xxxiv.  1886,  pp.  193-206,  also  'Eine 
Stratmaaaregel  gegen  die  Leviten,'  ib.  xxxv.  1886,  pp.  97-108 ; 
Heinr.  Biberteld,  Der  Obergang  da  Imltitekm  mmttgehaita 
auf  die  Pritfttr  (Leipziger  DissertatioD),  Berlin,  1888.— More 
recant  worlia :  E.  Kautzsch,  article  '  Levi,  Leviten,'  in  Erach 
and  Oruber'i  AUgemeint  Eneyktopddie,  Section  11.  TU.  xlilL 

1889,  pp.  282-293;  B.  Vogelstein,  Der  Kamvf  taitchm 
Priatem  und  Lemtm  teit  den  Tagen  BzeehiiU,  Stettin, 
1889 ;  A.  Kuenen,  '  De  geecbiedenis  der  priestera  van  Jahwe 
en  de  ouderdom  der  pneaterlijlie  wet,'  in  ThT,  Jaarg.  xxiv. 

1890,  pp.  1-42  l^OeKunmelU  AbharuUungm  twr  mblitehen 
Wiaenichaft.,  tr.  by  K.  Budde,  Freiburg  1.  B.  1894,  m.  466- 
6001;  Oh.  Piepenbring, 'Histoire  dea  lieux  de  oulce  etau 


doce  en  Israel,'  in  Heoue  de  rhieloire  da  £Uligi07i$,  Ann.  xu. 
t.  xxiv.  1801,  pp.  1-00,  183-186  (a  rttvm^  ot  the  Reuas-Well- 
hauaen  view  ot  the  history) ;  Bruno  Baentach,  Dai  Heiligkeiu- 
gaetz  Lt  xvii-xxvi,  Erturt,  1893,  pp.  142-144  ('Die  heiligen 
Personen ') ;  J.  H.  Breasted,  *  The  development  of  the  priest- 
hood in  Israel  and  Egypt,  a  comparison,'  in  The  Biblical  World, 
new  aerlea,  II.  I.,  July  1898,  pp.  19-28  [not  seen] ;  I.  Benzinger, 
HebrOieche  Archdologie,  Freiburg  L  B.  1894,  pp.  405-428 ;  W. 
Nowack,  Lehrbueh  aer  hebraitiihen  ArcMologte,  Freiburg  L  B. 
1894,  Bd.  11.  pp.  37-130 :  Ad.  Buchler,  Die  Prieeter  und  der 
CulUu  Un  leUten  Jahrzehnt  da  Jenualemitchen  Trmpell, 
Wien,  1895  (see  a  review  of  this  work  by  Schiirer  in  ThLZ, 
1896,  ooL  6160.);  Samuel  Krauss,  'Priests  and  worship  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,'  in  the  JQH,  voL  vlii. 
1896,  pp.  666  -  678;  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Entttehung  da  Juden- 
tkume,  HaUe  a.  a  1896,  pp.  168-183  ('  Die  Gelatlichkeit') ;  H.  A. 
Poela,  Sxamen  critique  de  Fltietolre  du  mnetuaire  de  ranke, 
tome  L,  Louvain,  ISin,  pp.  292-801  ('Lea  uritresdeNob');  B. 
Sellin,  BeUrdge  twr  liraeHtieehen  und  judiMkm  Bteligimt- 
gaehichU,  Bett  IL,  Leiprig,  1897,  pp.  109-121 ;  E.  Schiirer, 
Oeediielite  da  jCdiiehen  Volia  in  ZettaUer  Jemt  ChriiU* 
[Eng.  tr.  from  2nd  ed.,  under  title  Hiitorr  <^  the  Jmieh  Peoplt 
in  tAa  time  ttfJaue  Chriel,  5  vols.,  Edin.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1886- 
1890],  Bd.  U.,  I>lpdg,  1898,  pp.  214-299  ('Die  Hohenpnester,' 
'Die  Priestendian  uitd  der  Tempelcultua ') ;  Ad.  Diichler, 
'  Zur  Oesohlohte  dea  Tempelcultua  in  Jerusalem,'  in  Reeueii  da 
travaux  rMigi*  *n  mtmmrt  du  JubiU  Seientifie  de  M.  Daniel 
Chmleon,  Berlin,  1899,  pp.  1-41  (L  '  Die  Verloosung  der  Dienat- 
gesdiUte';  IL  'Simon,  der  Gereohte':  IIL  'Die  Signale  im 
Tempel  tfir  die  einaelnen  Dienstgeachafte ") ;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
'The  priesthood  of  David's  sons,'  in  JSxpoi.,  Fifth  series,  Iz. 
[1899]  pp.  46S-467 ;  A.  Van  Boonacker,  Le  laardoa  LMugue 
dant  laloiet  done  Phittoire  da  Hibreux,  London  and  Louvun, 
1899  (cL  ThLZ,  1899,  ooL  859ft.),  'Lea  prStres  et  les  Mvitas 
dans  le  livie  d'Eztehiel,'  in  iteii.  bibL  inlemat.  1899,  iL  pp.  177- 
206  [not seen];  Fr.  v.  Bummelauer,  J>a«  vormosoitcAs  /Tietter. 
(Aumin/sraM,  Freiburg  i.  B.  1899 ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena 
twr  Oaehiehte  Itrail*,  Berlin,  1889,  Xap.  4  ('  Die  Priester  und 
Leviten  '\  Kap.  6  ('  Die  Ausatattung  dea  Klerus  *)  [1st  ed.,  under 
title  'Oeachichte  IsiB^'  1378,  pp.  I2S-174]. 

On  the  high  priests,  see  Literature  in  Bchflrer  (Le.  p.  214),  and 
add  B.  Pick,  '  The  Jewish  Bigh  Priests  subsequent  to  the 
return  from  Babylon,'  in  the  IiutAaran  Chunk  itenists,  1898,  L 
pp.  127-142,  a  pp.  S70-874,  IIL  ppi  660-660,  Iv.  pp.  666-684  [not 
seen]. 

On  the  temple  slngeis :  Justus  K6berle,  Die  Tmpelednger  iai 
.dften  Tetlament,  Briangen,  1889  (o(.  ThLZ,  1899,  col.  67611.); 
Ad.  Buchler,  'ZurOesobichte  der  Tempelmusik  und  der  Ttai- 
pelpsahnen,'ln  ZATW,  iSx.  1899,  pp.  96-188, 82^444,  xx.  1900, 
pp.  97-186. 

On  the  Netbinim,  ass  Lttenturs  In  SehUrer,  Le.  p.  279, 
note  94. 

On  the  UmSrtm :  Ohristoph.  Braunhardt,  IMisertatie  pMlo- 
logiea  de  0133  sen  Aieropftantif  Judceorum  ex  $  Beg.  IS.  i, 
WIttebergia,  1680 ;  Conr.  Ikenlus,  Diuertalio  theoUigia-jMlo- 
loiiea  de  Cemarim  ad  illuetrationem  Iccorum  t  Reg.  tS.  S, 
Boe.  10.  t,  Zeph.  1.  U,  Brenw,  1729. 

On  the  pnests'  drees :  Joh.  Braun,  Veetitue  taeeriatvm 
EebrcnrwnSt,  Amstelod.  1701 ;  '  Bened.  David  Oarpzovii  dls- 
sertatio  de  pontiflcum  Bebmorum  vestitu  sacro,'  in  Ugollnus, 
T'AssaurtM,  voL  xii.  cc  doclxxxv-dcooz  ;  further,  on  the  same 
subject,  some  other  dissertations,  ib.  vols.  xii.  and  xiil. ;  t. 
de  Saulcy,  'Reoherchea  aur  le  costume  sacerdotal  chez  las 
Juils,'  in  Revue  archiotogique,  nouv.  sirie,  vol.  xx.  1868, 

Sp.  100-116 ;  V.  Ancessi,  'Les  v6tementa  du  grand  prttre  ei 
es  Uvites'  (L'Sgvpte  et  M&ite,  ptemiire  partle),  Paris,  1876. 
Of.,  further,  the  Literature  dted  In  Schiirer,  {.ei  p.  S6St. 
note  6. 

On  the  priesthood  among  the  ancient  Arabs :  J.  Wellhausen, 
Reete  arabiechen  Heidenttanfi,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  130-140 
('  Heilige  Personen  *) :  among  the  Babyloniana ;  Friedr.  Jere- 
mias  in  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbueh  der  Religione. 
gackicht^,  Freiburg  L  B.  1897,  Bd.  t  p.  203f. ;  among  the 
Pb<Bniciana:  F.  O.  Movaii^  Di»  PhOniHer,  Bd.  L,  Bonn,  1841, 
pp.  878-880.  WOLF  BaUDISSIN. 

PRIEST  IS  NT.— 1.  The  word  '  priest '  (lepeiit)  is 
used  in  the  NT  of  the  sacrificing  ministers  «f  any 
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religion.  The  priest  of  Zens  is  mentioned  in  Ac 
14",  the  priest  of  the  trae  God  in  Mt  8^  Refer- 
ences, indeed,  are  nnmerona  in  the  NT,  especially 
in  the  Gospels,  to  the  priests  of  the  OT.    In  Lk 

"  allusion  is  made  to  the  twenty-four  i^/upltu 
into  which  they  were  divided,  and  to  the  assign- 
ment of  certain  of  their  duties  by  lot.  The  NT 
throws  little  light,  however,  on  the  standing  of 
the  priests  generally,  or  on  the  service  tnev 
rendered  to  the  nation.  The  Gospels  speaK 
almost  exclusively  of  those  whom  they  call  the 
ipXifpeU,  or  chief  priests.  The  high  priest  was 
chosen,  as  a  role,  from  one  of  a  small  number  of 
priestly  families,  and,  when  the  office  ceased  to  be 
Iield  for  life,  there  might  be  a  number  of  persons 
entitled  by  courtesy  to  the  name.  An  ex-high 
priest,  if  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character, 
might  actually  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  affairs  than 
the  proper  holder  of  the  office,  and  either  over- 
shadow the  latter  in  the  common  mind,  or  prac- 
tically share  his  distinction.  It  is  thus  we  must 
explain  such  expressions  as  Lk  3*  ivl  ioviepiut 
'Ayya  koX  Ea(d^='in  the  high  priesthood  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,'  and  the  part  taken  Annas  (while 
Caiaphas  was  titular  high  priest]  m  the  trial  of 
Jesus  (Jn  18**).  So  also  in  Ao  4'  the  dignity  of 
the  high  priesthood  is  reflected  on  if  not  extended 
to  all  the  members  of  the  yirot  (i/>xupanrii> ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  aristocracy  among  the  priests,  and 
it  was  from  it  that  the  high  priest  proper  was 
chosen.  Thouf^h  the  dpx«pf »  made  common  cause 
with  the  Pharisees  in  their  hostility  to  Christi- 
anity, they  were  themselves  on  the  Sadducaean 
side  (Ac  5"),  and  the  most  determined  opposition 
to  the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  came  from 
them.  Probably  the  inferior  members  of  the 
priestly  order,  who  had  bat  a  nominal  share  in 
Its  prerogatives,  were  more  free  from  its  preju- 
dices; it  would  be  among  them  that  the  great 
multitude  of  priests  was  found  which  '  became 
obedient  to  the  faith '  (Ac  6^).  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Jewish  priests  in  NT  times,  see  SchUrer, 
GJV*  iL  214-305  [HJP  n.  L  195-3051  and  the  pre- 
ceding article,  esp.  §  10c. 

2.  A  more  important  subject  is  that  which  is 
suggested  by  the  nse  of  the  word  '  priest'  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
NT  it  is  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
that  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  Itptit,  lUyat  Upeit,  and 
ipxupfit — terms  which  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  the  last  two  only  signifying 
Christ's  eminence  in  the  priestly  character.  In 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  so  to  speak,  He  is  a 

Sriest.  But  what  is  a  priest !  In  the  Ep.  to  the 
[ebrews,  it  may  be  saia,  the  priest  is  the  person 
through  whom  and  through  whose  ministry  people 
draw  near  to  God,  through  whom  they  are  '  sancti- 
fied ' ;  that  i&made  a  people  of  God,  and  enabled 
to  worship.  The  writer  does  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  religion  without  a  priest.  Men  are 
sinful  men,  and  without  mediation  of  some  kind 
they  cannot  draw  near  to  God  at  alL  The  people 
of  God  had  mediators  nnder  the  OT,  and  they  have 
a  mediator  under  the  NT.  It  is  on  the  character 
of  the  mediator  that  the  character  of  the  religion 
depends.  If  he  is  imperfect  the  religion  will  be 
imperfect ;  there  will  be  no  real  or  permanent 
access  to  God,  no  real  liberation  of  the  conscience. 
But  if  he  is  what  he  should  be,  then  the  perfect, 
and  therefore  the  final,  religion  has  come.  The 
conscience  will  be  effectnally  pnrged,  sin  as  a 
barrier  between  God  and  man  will  be  effectnally 
removed,  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  will  lie 
opened,  and  the  covenant  realized  in  the  abiding 
fellowship  of  God  and  His  people.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  writer  works  out  tJie  contrast 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  Jewicdi  religion 


was  a  true  one,  for  God  had  given  it ;  bat  it  was 
not  the  true  and  therefore  not  the  final  one,  for  its 
priesthood  was  imperfect.  Everything  about  it 
was  imperfect.  The  priests  themselves  were  im- 
perfect. They  were  mortal  men,  and  could  not 
continue  because  of  deatli.  They  were  sinful  men, 
too,  and  had  to  offer  for  their  own  sius  before  they 
could  offer  for  those  of  the  people.  The  sanctuary 
was  imperfect,  a  SLytw  KOff/uxir,  not  the  real  dwell- 
ing-place of  God.  The  sacrifices  were  imperfect ; 
the  olood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  other  animals, 
whatever  its  virtue,  could  not  make  the  worship- 
pers perfect  touching  the  conscience ;  that  is,  could 
not  bring  them  to  the  desired  ^oal  of  a  fearless  peace 
toward  God.  The  very  repetition  of  the  sacriUces 
showed  that  the  work  of  removing  sin  had  not 
really  and  once  for  all  been  achieved.  And,  finally, 
the  access  to  God  was  imperfect.  The  priests  had 
no  access  at  all  into  the  Holiest  Place,  and  when 
the  high  priest  did  enter  on  one  day  in  the  year  it 
was  no  aoiding  entrance ;  the  communion  of  the 

D)le  with  God,  which  his  presence  there  symbol- 
,  was  lost.  It  might  be  said,  as  soon  as  won  ;  he 
came  out  from  the  shrine  and  the  veil  closed  behind 
hiiy,  'the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  had  not  yet  been  made 
manifest.'  Everything  in  the  old  religion  had  im- 
perfection written  upon  it — the  imperfection  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  its  priests  (oiMr  yip  irt- 
\elaaar  i  ri/tos.  He  7"). 

It  is  in  contrast  with  this  that  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  set  forth.  Christianity  is  the  perfect  and 
final  religion,  because  Christ  is  the  penect  priest. 
An  OT  foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  found  in 
Ps  110*,  where  the  Messiah  is  addressed  by  God 
as  '  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek.'  Perhaps  one  should  call  it  rather  a  point 
of  attachment  than  a  foundation,  for  though  it 
probably  served  the  writer's  purpose  in  arresting 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  the  ideoa  which  he 
connects  with  the  priestliood  of  Christ  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  derived  from  it.  The  order  of 
Melchizedek  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Aaron  : 
the  two  orders  exclude  each  other.  Christ  is  not 
a  priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron  upon  earth,  and 
afterwards,  in  heaven,  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  :  being  what  He  is,  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  sense  understood  in  this  Epistle,  His 

Eriesthood  can  he  of  the  Melchizedek  order  alone. 
a  Him  and  through  His  ministiy  a  fellowship 
with  God  has  been  realized  on  the  behalf  of  men 
which  is  perfect  and  which  abides.  The  word 
which  is  used  to  express  this  in  the  Epistle  is 
a/bViot.  Inasmuch  as  He  is  the  true  priest, 
Christ's  blood  is  the  blood  of  an  etenuU  covenant. 
He  offered  Himself  through  eternal  spirit.  He  has 
become  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  has  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption,  and  enables  men  to  get 
hold  of  "the  etertml  inlieritance  (5»  O''^  "  13^). 
All  these  are  ways  of  indicating  the  perfection 
and  finality  of  His  priesthood,  i.e.  of  His  function 
to  mediate  between  the  holy  Grod  and  sinful  men, 
and  to  realize  in  Himself,  and  enable  sinful  men  to 
realize,  a  complete  and  abiding  fellowship  with  God. 

Among  the  aspects  or  constituents  of  Christ's 
priesthood  on  which  the  writer  lays  empha.sis  are 
these.  (1)  His  commission.  He  5^  God  must 
appoint  the  priest,  for  he  is  to  be  the  minister  of 
His  grace.  No  man  can  take  this  honour  to  him- 
self. The  writer  seems  to  find  the  Divine  commis- 
sion in  the  psalms  quoted  in  He  5"'  (Ps  2'  110*), 
bnt  he  connects  these  immediately  in  v."-  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  agony  in 
Gethseniane,  as  though  it  were  there,  historically, 
that  Jesus  received  this  high  and  hard  calling. 
(2)  His  preparation.  This  is  a  jioint  on  which 
great  stress  is  put.  To  be  a  merciful  and  trust- 
worthy high  pnest  (2"),  it  is  necessary  that  he 
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■hoold  be  to  the  ntmost  possible  extent  one  with 
those  whom  he  represents  before  God.  Hence  he 
becomes  like  them  a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood 
(2"),  is  tempted  in  all  points  like  us  (4%  learns 
obedience  by  the  things  which  he  Buffers  (5"), 
knows  what  it  ia  to  worship  with  others  and  to 
wait  apon  God  (2"'-),  and  at  last  to  taste  death. 
Sin  apart  (4'°),  nothing  human  is  alien  to  him ;  in 
virtue  of  his  nature  and  his  experience  he  can 
sympathize  with  us ;  through  suffering,  especially, 
he  has  been  made  '  perfect,'  t.e.  been  made  all  that 
he  ought  to  be  as  a  '  captain  of  salvation,'  or  a 
priest  to  stand  before  God  for  sinful  men,  able 
tmly  to  enter  into  their  case.  On  the  word 
'perfect'  (reXet&roi)  see  Davidson,  Hebrews,  p. 
207  f.  (3)  His  offering.  Every  priest  is  appointed 
to  offer  gifts  and  saranfices  (8')  for  sins  (6'),  and 
thb  one  also  must  have  something  to  offer.  What 
is  it?  In  a  word,  it  is  himseU.  This  is  more 
easUy  said  than  interpreted.  There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Epistle  (lO*"')  in  which,  following  Ps  40'^, 
what  Christ  did  is  contrasted  with  'sacrifices  and 
offerings  and  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sin-offer- 
ings,' as  '  doing  the  will  of  God ' ;  and  it  is  said 
^t  Scripture  puts  away  the  first  to  establish  the 
second.  From  this  it  is  often  inferred  that  Christ's 
work  was  not  sacrificial,  and  especially  that  His 
death  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  an  offering  for  sin ; 
sacrifice,  it  is  said,  is  abolished  to  make  room  for 
obedience.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  contrast 
in  the  writer's  mind.  The  conception  of  offering 
or  sacrifice  is  essential  to  him,  and  to  Christ  as 
priest.  This  priest,  like  every  other,  must  have 
somewhat  to  offer.  Indeed,  immediately  after  the 
remark  that  He  pnts  away  the  first  (the  OT  sacri- 
fices) to  establish  the  second  (the  doing  of  God's 
will),  he  adds,  '  in  which  will  we  have  been  sancti- 
fied through  the  offerina  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
vnu  for  cUl.'  What  He  opposes  is  not  sacrifice 
•nd  obedience  simpliciter,  but  the  OT  sacrifices, 
in  which  the  victims  were  involuntary,  and  the 
offering  therefore  morally  imperfect,  not  to  say 
meaningless,  and  Christ's  willing  sacriiice  of  Him- 
self, which  was  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Father. 
As  a  voluntary  act  of  obedience  this  sacrifice  had 
a  significance  and  a  moral  worth  which  no  animal 
sacrifice  could  have^  But  the  obedience  involved 
,  in  it  was  not  simply  the  obedience  required  of  man 
as  such  ;  it  was  the  obedience  required  of  the 
Son  whom  the  Father  had  commissioned  to  be  the 
mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  the  restorer  of  fellow- 
ship between  Himself  and  sinfnl  men ;  in  other 
wwds,  it  was  the  obedience  of  a  priest,  who  had 
'to  anntU  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (&"),  to 
be  'offered  once  for  all  to  bear  the  sins  of  many' 
(S"),  to  enter  into  the  sanctuary  '  through  his  oum 
blood'  (9"),  'by  one  offering  to  perfect  for  ever 
them  that  are  being  sanctified '  {VP*).  In  short,  it 
b  not  sacrifice  and  obedience  that  are  blankly 
eootrasted  here,  bat  nnintelligent  will-less  animal 
isorifice,  and  the  sacrificial  obedience  of  the  Priest 
who  willingly  dies  to  make  purgation  of  sins  (1*). 
As  the  perfect  priest  Christ  made  once  for  all  the 
perfect  sacrifice  for  rin ;  that  is  why  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  have  passed  away.  (4)  Tne  scene  of  His 
mimstry,  or  the  sanctuary.  "The  true  offering  is 
made  in  the  true  sanctuary, «.«.  heaven.  It  is  there 
that  Christ  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 
It  is  there,  in  His  person,  that  there  is  realized  the 
abiding  fellowship  of  God  and  man  into  which  the 
gospel  calls  na.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
what  has  been  spoken  of  nnder  the  head  of  His 
offering,  namely  His  death,  is  not  included  in  His 
priestly  work.  To  break  the  work  of  the  perfect 
priest  into  pieces  in  this  way  is  foreign  to  the 
writer's  modia  of  thought.  The  priest's  work,  his 
offering,  is  not  consummated  till  ne  enters  with  it 
(and      means  of  it]  into  God's  presence ;  it  is 


then  that  he  is  in  the  full  sense  a  priest.  Hence 
Christ  is  oonceived  as  exercising  Hin  priestly 
function  in  the  sanctuary  above  ;  but  He  could 
not  be  priest  there  except  in  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission, the  preparation,  and  the  ofieriug,  which 
have  just  been  described.  All  these  therefore 
belong  to  the  conception  of  the  priesthood  as  much 
as  what  is  done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  itself. 
(5)  His  intercessioti.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  who  draw  near  to  God  through 
Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them.  In  what  the  intercession  consists  is 
nowhere  explained.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
does  not  define  it  as  the  perpetuating,  or  making 
prevalent  for  all  time,  of  an  atoning  work  achieved 
on  earth ;  he  does  not  conceive  of  the  atoning 
work  as  achieved  at  all  except  through  the  entrance 
of  the  priest  into  the  presence  of  God  Sti,  toO  ISlou 
aXitarn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  less 
than  what  he  means,  if  we  say  that  His  mere 
appearing  in  Grod's  presence,  even  with  the  virtue 
of  His  sm-annnlling  work  m  Him,  is  itself  the 
intercession  —  a  continuons  and  prevailing  plea 
witii  God  to  receive  even  those  who  have  sinned 
into  fellowship  with  Himself,  and  not  to  let  sin 
annul  His  covenant.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  4" 
(that  we  may  find  grace  for  timely  succour),  taken 
in  connexion  with  what  precedes,  that  the  inter- 
cession of  the  great  High  Priest  is  not  a  continu- 
ous unvarying  representotion  of  man  before  God, 
but  relates  itself  sympathetically  to  the  vari- 
ously emergent  necessities  and  crises  of  individual 
life.  (6)  The  result  of  Christ's  priesthood.  The 
result  is,  in  a  word,  the  establishment  of  the  new 
covenant  between  God  and  man.  In  Christ,  and 
on  the  basis  of  His  work,  God  is  our  God  again, 
and  we  are  Hte  people.  Because  Christ  is  all  that 
a  priest  ^ould  be,  the  new  relation  of  God  and  man 
realized  in  Him  is  all  that  such  a  relation  should  be  ; 
Christianity  is  a  new,  but  also  the  final,  because 
the  perfect  religion.  There  are  various  ways  in 
whicn  this  is  expressed  in  detaiL  Those  who  have 
the  perfect  priest  are  freed  from  the  fear  of  death 
(2>*) ;  can  come  with  boldness  to  God's  throne  and 
find  it  a  throne  of  grace  (4") ;  have  a  hope  of 
immortality  that  nothing  can  shake,  knowing  as 
they  do  that  Jesns  has  entered  within  the  veu  as 
their  forerunner  (6^) ;  have  an  assurance,  in  the 
indissoluble  life  of  Christ  (7"),  in  the  priesthood 
which  OS  founded  on  it  never  passes  to  another 
or  can  never  be  trenched  upon  by  another  (7"), 
and  in  the  intercession  of  their  deathless  repre- 
sentative, that  complete  salvation  awaits  them  ; 
in  their  worship  are  made  perfect  as  touching  the 
conscience,  i.e.  completely  delivered  from  sm  as 
that  which  hinders  access  to  God  (9**^*).  And  as 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  infinite,  so  tlie 
deliberate  and  wilful  rejection  of  them,  imd  the 
relapse  from  the  fellowship  with  God  assured  in 
Christ  to  any  inferior  religious  standpoint  iff"- 
l(f-)j\a  the  unpardonable  sm. 

3.'  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does  not  attrib- 
ute to  believers  as  priests  any  of  the  special 
functions  involved  in  the  unique  priesthood  of 
Christ.  In  Ex  19*  Israel  is  spoken  of  as  n;^:;!; 
D*fi;i,  {.«.  God's  people  are  His  kingdom,  and 
they  are  priests,  with  the  right  of  access  to  Him. 
As  the  NT  point  of  view  is  that  there  is  only  one 
people  of  God  through  all  time,  this  conception  is 
found  in  the  NT  also  ;  see  especially  Kev  1'  S"*  20*, 
1  P  2**  *  [lepirtviM  iyior,  paalXtioii :  ^aaiXtUw,  Uptis 
Tif  Bef  Kol  warpl  airoB).  In  substajioe,  the  same 
thing  is  meant  when  we  read  in  Hebrews  of  the 
right  to  '  draw  near  with  boldness,'  or  in  Eph  2" 
that  through  Christ  all  Christians  alike  have '  their 
access  {Tiio  x/xxroywyijr :  the  characteristic  privilege 
of  the  new  religion,  Ro  5',  1  P  3")  in  one  spirit  to 
the  Father.'  To  the  Father :  for  in  experience  tlte 
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Bonahip  of  belieren  and  their  priesthood  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Sonship  and  priesthood  are 
two  fignres  under  which  we  can  represent  the 
characteristio  relation  of  man  to  God,  his  charao- 
terifltic  standing  toward  Grod,  in  the  new  religion 
instituted  by  Christ.  Formally  distingoishaole, 
they  are  r^ly  and  experimentally  wtB  same. 
Christ  Himself  was  perfect  priest  only  because  He 
was  true  Son  of  God ;  His  priesthood,  though  it 
was  His  vocation,  was  grounded  in  His  nature :  it 
had  notbine  official  in  it,  but  was  throughout 
personal  and  real.  So  it  is  with  the  priesthood  of 
believers :  it  also  is  involved  in  sonship,  is  one 
element  or  function  of  sonship,  and  only  as  snch 
has  it  any  meaning.  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
speaks  of  Christians  as  offering  to  God  sacrifices 
of  praise^he  fruit  of  lips  making  confession  to  His 
name.  He  bids  them  remember  beneficence  and 
charity,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 
So  St.  Peter  says  Christians  are  a  holv  priesthood 
to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  (1  P  2*) ;  and  St.  Paul  bids  the 
Romans  present  their  bodies  a  living  saoiifioeu 
holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  u  the  rational 
wondiip  required  of  them  (Ro  12').  Praise,  self- 
oonsecration,  charity,— if  we  include  Rev  8*,  we 
may  add,  after  the  analogy  of  Ps  141*,  prayer, — 
these  are  the  only  sacrifices  which  the  priestly 
people  of  God  may  offer  now.  There  is  no  sncn 
thing  in  the  NT  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  except  the 
sacrifice  which  Christ  offered  once  for  alL 

4.  The  NT  does  not  apply  the  word  Ifpeit  to  any 
Christian  minister,  nor  indeed  to  any  Christian  at 
all,  except  so  far  as  the  people  of  God  are  spoken 
of  as  a  'royal  priesthood.'  It  is  easy  to  see  why. 


Chrbtianity  is  what  it  is — a  perfect  and  abiding 
fellowship  with  God — because  it  is  realized  in  the 
Eternal  Son  of  God.  It  cannot  be  realized  or 
^aranteed  in  any  other.  He  is  the  Mediator  of 
it,  to  whom  it  owes  its  character.  To  introduce 
into  it,  no  matter  how  we  define  their  relation  to 
Him,  offidai  mediators,  is  to  relapse  from  the 
Melchizedek  priesthood  to  the  Aaronio ;  it  is  in 
principle  to  apostatize  from  Christianity.  The  pic- 
torial nse  of  language  borrowed  from  the  old  re- 
ligion is,  of  coarse,  intelligible  enongh.  St.  Paul, 
»,g.,  can  speak  of  himself  as  lepovpiypr  rb  tiayyOuor 
roO  StoO,  discharging  a  sacred  function  toward  the 
gospel,  and  presenting  the  Gentiles  as  an  offering 
to  God  (Bo  15" ;  cf .  Ph  2").  But  there  is  not,  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  there  could  not  be,  any 
trace  in  the  NT  of  a  Christian  priest  making 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  mediating  again  (in  the 
Aaronic,  official,  mortal,  never  perfect,  and  never 
to  be  perfected  fashion)  between  God  and  man. 

LrrmAToai.— aolifltw,  abor* ;  tlM  booto  oo  NT  tbeologr, 
WelM,  Pfleiderar,  Btiytcmtg,  Holtiaiann ;  Uw  oonunentarie*  on 
Hebrews,  eip,  the  extend«i  notee  in  DaTidaon ;  Brxae,Bp.  to 
the  Htbrtvm,  eod  trt  Hsbriws  in  thie  Dictionary ;  Inlli^, 
AKmtion  and  Btaumty  Printkcod ;  Waetoott,  Hdnw ;  alio 
iViMtAood  and  BaerijH*  (Baport  ol  OODtarenoe  at  Oxford), 
edited  by  W.  Sanday,  igoa  J.  DeNNKY. 

PRIHCE  is  the  AV  tr.  of  no  fewer  than  16  Hebrew 
or  Hebraized  terms  in  OT  and  3  Greek  ones  in  NT. 

1.  tf^i,  lit. '  exalted  one '  from  m;^)  '  lift  up.'  This 
word  is  practically  confined  (the  only  exceptions 
are  Ex  22" «  [J  or  E],  1  K  8'  [both  R^,  and 
Pr  25")  to  the  writings  of  P,  the  Chronicler,  and 
EzekieL  It  is  used  in  6n  17*°  (LXX  (Bn) '  nations ') 
25'*  (inmiret)  of  the  twelve  'princes'  descended 
from  Isbmael ;  in  23"  it  is  put  by  P  in  the  mouth  of 
the  '  children  of  Heth '  as  a  designation  of  Abra- 
ham (LXX  paa-iKeit) ;  in  34*  it  is  applied  to  Shechem 
the  son  of  Hamor  dpixur}  so,  or  dpxorret,  in  the 
LXX  of  all  the  following  passages,  unless  other- 
wise noted) ;  in  Nn  25"  of  a  prince  of  Midian ;  in 
Jos  13*'  of  the  princes  of  Sinon.  It  is  especially 
frequent  for  the  heads  of  the  Isr.  tribes :  £x  16^ 


34",  Lt  4*  (AV  and  RV  in  these  three  passages 
■rulers'),  Nn  2»  7»»-  31>»  etc.,  Jos  9«-"-t»-*»  ^^* 
22M.«>.»  BO  also  1  Ch  2"  4»«  5«  7*  etc..  cf.  Ex  2i»» 
<**>  ('  Thou  shalt  not  revile  God  nor  curse  a  ruler  of 
thy  people '),  and  1  K  8MA  iwrjaiUroi,  prob.  error 
for  irripfUrot,  Aq.'s  tr.  of  K*lfr)  in  Ex  22>' ;  B  om.)=: 
2  Ch  ^  (dpYorrej),  where  the  princes  of  the  fathers' 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  assembled  by 
Solomon.  In  IK  11**  the  term  ndsf  is  n»ed  of 
Solomon  himself  ('I  will  make  him  prince,'  k'«') 
iHiVs,  LXX  ivTiTOffirSiterot  imri^oiuit),  and  in  Ezr  1* 
the  Chronicler  applies  it  to  Sheshbazzar.  In  Ezk 
not  only  is  it  used  of  the  king  of  Judah  (12'»- "  21*' 
t*«-  *•)  [i^tiyoiiuvot]),  and  of  Isr.  and  foreign  princes 
/7ir21"ntiig.  '*]  [d07vo*>«m]  26'»  30"  32»etc.),  but 
Aow-ndsf  is  the  special  designation  of  the  head  of 
the  fatnre  ideal  State  (34*<  37**  [both  i  dpxu'']  44' 
[i  ^yotf^CTot]  45'-  "••  *«  46«-  *•«•»•■  •••  "  48"- "  [all 
i  d^^oi^^ievot]).  For  the  later  Talmudic  use  of  ndsf 
as  iiie  technical  title  for  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  see  art.  Sanbedkin;  Kuenen,  Ge- 
tamm.  Abhandl.  [Budde's  tr.]  p.  58  f. ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  n.  L  180  ff. ;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theoloqi»,  p.  140. 
The  title  nOiC  was  also  assumed  by  Simeon  bar- 
Cochba  (the  leader  of  the  Jewish  revolt  a.d.  132), 
whose  coins  are  stamped  '  Simeon  nasf  of  Israel ' 
(see  art.  Monet  in  vol.  ilL  p.  430^  and  Schiirer, 
HJP  L  ii  299). 

2.  foccnrs  with  extreme  frequency.  The  verbal 
form  Tife>  is  fonnd  4  times  in  Qal  ( Jg  9**,  Is  32>,  Pr 
8",  Est  1*>),  twice  in  Hithp.  (Nu  16»"»),  and  once 
in  Hiph.  (Hos  8^).  In  Jg  9^  and  Hos  8*  it  is  pointed 
in  MX  as  if  from  Kb,  but  see  Ktinig,  i.  328, 352.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the  primitive  roots 
'  have  power,'  '  exercise  rule,"  or  whether  it  is  a 
denommative  from  "is.  Amongst  other  applica- 
tions. Is  [in  the  following  passages  reproduced  in 
LXX,  nnless  otherwise  noted,  by  d/>x<"']  is  vsadi  of 
officers  or  mlers  whether  military  Ex  18"  (AV  and 
BV  'mlers'),  Nu  21",  Is  21»,  2  Ch  32"  ||  t«  (AV 
and  KV  'captains'),  or  civil  1  Ch  27"  (xpoarirax, 
AV  and  RV  'rulers'),  cf.  29*  etc.,  particularly  of 
royal  officials  Gn  12'»,  2  K  24",  Hos  3«,  Ezr  8*» ;  of 
the  chiefs  of  foreign  nations  Jg  7"  8'  (Midian),  1  S 
18*>  (Philistines) ;  of  leaders  in  war  1  S  22*  (irroi- 
Iteroi,  AV  and  RV  'captains'),  cf.  2  S  24^  and  Neh 
2^  iipxnyel);  of  the  'ruler  of  the  city'  Jg9*>,  cf. 
1  K  ^  (pturikeit,  AV  and  RV '  governor'),  Neh  7*; 
of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  Dn  l"-  (dpxtewoOxot) ; 
the  chief  of  the  butlers  or  bakers  Gn  40*- *>  (dm. 
otvoviof ,  ipxmraroidt),  eta ;  the  head  of  the  priestly 
or  Levitical  classes  Ezr  8**  10»,  1  Ch  15'*-  -■'  etc. ; 
the  directors  of  the  post-exilic  commnnity  Neh  4", 
of.  Ezr  V  10>«,  Neh  ll'.  With  the  sense  of '  prince^ 
proper,  if  is  mainly  poet-exilic.  Est  I'^  Job  29* 
(4«/)oi)  II  on«}),  Ps  119**-™;  of  the  Messiah,  'the 

Srince  of  petuse '  Is  9*  ( A  ipx""  ''/"J"^*!  B  follows  a 
ifferent  text);  of  the  guardian  angels  of  the 
nations  Dn  10"-**-*»  12i  (Theod.  in  all  d/>x"».  LXX 
in  first  three  arpanryit,  in  last  d77<Xot);  of  God 
Dn  8"  ('  prince  of  the  host,'  ifx^irrpinfym)  *  ('  prince 
of  princes,'  LXX  follows  a  different  text). 

'The  noun  'princess'  in  EV  always  represents 
rr«f  (cf.  the  proper  name  SARAH).  Its  only  two 
occurrences  in  AVare  1 K  11' (of  the  seven  hundred 
wives  of  Solomon  ;  LXX  ipxov<reu).  La  1'  (of  Jerusa- 
lem 'princess among  the  provinces';  LXXdpxowo). 
To  these  RV  adds  Est  1"  (AV  'ladies,'  LXX 
TvpopvlSa).  There  are  only  two  other  occurrences 
of  nHf  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  one  is  Jg  5* 
5"nhSpf  ntoyi!  (A V  and  RV '  her  wise  ladies,'  Moore  [cf. 
his  note  on  the  text], '  the  sagest  of  her  princesses ' ; 
LXX  ipxovcrai) ;  the  other  is  Is  49*'  (AV  and  RV 
'  queens,'  AVm  '  princesses' ;  LXX  ipxoivai). 

3.  The  root  meaning  is  probably  '  one  tn 
front,'  'a  leader.'  This  word  is  used  in  general 
of  rulers  or  princes  in  Job  29"  (AV  and  RV 
'nobles,'  LXX  wante  this  verse)  SI**  (LXX  follows 
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•different  text),  Ps  76"  W  (dpxwr),  Pr 28'«  (;8o«X*iJj). 
More  particttlarly  it  is  the  designation  of  (a)  the 
king  of  Israel :  Saul  1  S  9"  10'  [the  use  of  t;}  is 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  of  the  two  narratives  of 
Sanl's  election,  11^5  '  kin" '  being  used  in  the  other  j 
the  same  distinction  is  ohservea  in  the  LXX  ipx'" 
and  |8a0'(Xet$t] ;  David  13'*  {ipx<^  i  in  the  following 
passages  Iffoiiitvm  unless  otherwise  noted)  25*", 
28  P  (e/fnjTotfM^oj)  6»'  7»,  1  Ch  11»  17',  2  Ch  e» 
in  all  these  passages  relating  to  Saxil  and  David, 
RV  has  'prince,'  AV  has  'captain'  in  all  except 
1  S  25*,  2  S  6"'  7",  1  Ch  11»  17^,  2  Ch  6»,  where  it 
has  'ruler'],  Is  55*  (AV  and  RV  'leader,'  RVm 
■piinoe,'  LXXa/awr);  Solomon  1  K  l*" (AV 'ruler'), 
ICh  29*"  (AV  'chief  governor,'  LXX  /SiwiXeiij) ; 
Jeroboam  1  K  14';  Baasha  16' ;  Hezekiah  2  K  200 
(AV  'captain') ;  Abijah  2  Ch  11»»(AV  'ruler');  cf. 
the  choice  of  Jndah  1  Ch  28*  (AV  '  ruler,'  LXX  it 
'\o6Sif  ■iph-mtr  rh  fiaalXtiov). — (6)  A  foreign  ruler  or 
mnee :  the  prince  of  Tyre  Ezk  28*  {ipx"')  >  V^^- 
Imps  also  'the  prince  that  shall  come'  Dn  0" 
(7  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  see  below ;  Theod.  i  iiyo6- 
lupo!  6  ipxi/uvos,  LXX  Pa<ri\€la  i0r(cf). — (c)  A  high 
temple  official:  Paslihur  Jer  20'  (AV  'chief  gover- 
nor,' RV  '  chief  officer') ;  cf.  1  Ch  9",  2  Ch  31'»  35» 
(AV  and  RV  '  ruler{8 '),  LXX  in  last  tf>x<>"-ts),  Neh 
11"  (AV  and  RV  '  ruler,'  LXX  dir^i-oin-i  oUoO  roO 
9to0)i  the  high  priest  Dn  U**  ('the  prince  of  the 
covenant'),  and  perhaps  9''*"  (AV  in  v."  'the 
Messiah  the  prince,'  ttV  '  the  anointed  one,  the 
prince';  Theod.  xp^irrit  ■fyyoi/unos).  The  prince  in 
T."  is  frequently  understood  of  Cyrus,  and  in  v.* 
of  Epiphanes,  but  Bevan  argues  in  favour  of  under- 
standing the  reference  in  mith  instances  to  be  to 
the  high  priest,  the  first  being  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak  (Ezr  3*,  Hag  1',  Zeo  3'),  and  tlie  second 
[reading  0;  nof:  '  shall  be  destroyed  with,'  for  os 
«Vf. '  the  people  shall  destroy ']  to  Jason,  the  brother 
•na  successor  of  Onias  in. — {d)  A  ruler  in  other 
eapaeities.  This  use  of  the  word  is  late :  the '  ruler ' 
of  each  tribe  1  Ch  27'*,  2  Ch  19" ;  the  '  ruler '  of  the 
Korahites  1  Ch  9*;  the  'leader'  of  the  Aaronite 
warriors  1  Ch  12";  the '  leader '  of  an  annv  division 
ICh  13'  27*  (AV  and  RV  'ruler,'  LXX  ipx<^), 
2Ch  U"  ('captoin'  of  a  fortress)  32^  (in  the 
Assyrian  army;  AV  and  RV  'leaders,'  LXX 
4pX»J^«i) ;  the  'ruler'  over  the  temple  treasuries 
1  Ch  26**  (A  irl  Tuy  e-naavpdv),  cf.  2  Ch  ZV  (Art- 
»TdTi;»).  In  2  Ch  28'  the  '  liouse '  (n:sp)  of  which 
Azrikara  was  ruler  (AV  'governor'),  is  probably 
the  palace ;  cf.  the  familiar  ntsir^a  -ii^ii  Is  22"  36*, 
1K4«,  2K15»etc. 

4.  3-ij,  lit.  'willing,'  e.g.  va  'willing  of 
heart'  Ex  35»-",  2  Ch  29*';  n?-u  on  'a  willing  (AV 
•ad  RV  '  f ree ')  spirit '  Ps  61>*  m  •  cf.  the  use  of  the 
verb  3TJ  '  to  volunteer '  Jg  5'- »,  2  Ch  17",  Neh  1 1«, 
•nd  the  noun  .^?■3}  'freewill  offering'  Ex  35*  36', 
Ezr  !•  et  al.  Hence  3"!j  may  mean  generous  or 
noble  in  disposition:  Pr  17*  (AV  'princes,'  RV 
'the  noble,'  II  p^*),  (LXX  n«uot;  AV  and  RV 
'a  prince'  is  quite  misleading,  see  Toy,  ad  loc.), 
l8  32»-8  (AV  and  RV  'the  Uberal';  opposed  here, 
as  in  Pr  IV,  to  '??{).  The  word  is  used  of  noble  or 
princely  rank  in  Nn  21"  (the  Song  of  the  Well ; 
AV  and  RV  « the  nobles,'  LXX  /SwrtXett,  ||  onjr 
'  princes,'  ipxorm.  In  the  following  passages, 
less  otherwise  noted,  Apx<^  is  used  by  LXX  to  tr. 
3^),  1  S  2^  ('to  make  them  ait  with  princes,  /wrd 
tmmrrSiw  Xawi-),  Job  l^^sPs  107**  ('He  poureth 
contempt  upon  princes')  21'»  ('Where  is  the  house 
of  the  prince  ? '  B  oticot  icfxmmt,  but  A  oTucot  doyaSbt) 
94",  Ps  47'»i»)  83"  O't  (AVand  RV  'nobles')  113»»*' 
US'  146»,  Pr  8"  (II  trff,  LXX  /leyurrafa  and  ni/xwroc 
respectively)  19*  (AV  and  RVm  'prince'  seems 
preferable  to  RV  '  liberal  man ';  LXX  panXett)  25' 
{tm'dtrrft),  Cft  7'  ('  O  prince's  daughter,'  B  e&ianp 
HaU/3,  A  evy.  'A^vaSd/S). 
flb  TVi  (Assyr.  nattku),  from  root  m  'install '  (of. 


Ps  2"  tpr'fa  "J/fl  "Sjej  '  I  have  installed  my  king 
upon  Zion'),  occuia  4  times  in  OT:  Jos  13"  'the 
princes  (AV 'dukes,'  LXX  dpx"'^"  [but  the  Gr. 
text  is  confused])  of  Sihon  '■,  Ezk  32"  '  the  princes 
{ipxarres)  of  the  north';  Mic  5*<*l  'eight  principal 
men'  (on^  RVm  'princes  among  men,'  LXX 
Sfyf^ra  ii'0piiirai>) ;  Ps  83"'"'  'make  their  princes 
(II  o-3i^,  see  above ;  LXX  t/ixorres)  like  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna.'  In  Dn  IH  on'j'p),  which  is  rendered  in 
A  V  and  RVm  '  their  princes,'  is  much  more  likely 
from  another  V9h  a  by-form  of  119),  and  means '  their 
molten  images'  (so  RV,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  etc.;  cf. 
LXX  and  Tneod.  rd  xuvcvrd).  We  reach  the  same 
result  by  simply  changing  the  Massoretio  reading 
to  DiV^    See,  further,  Bevan,  <id  loe. 

6.  o'«rre'OB  (Ezr  8",  Est  3"  8»  9*)  or  K'SrtmV 
(Dn  3»-  »•  a?'  *•»•'••)  is  uniformly  rendered  by  RV 
Bfttraps,  while  AV  gives  'lieutenants'  in  the  pu- 
sages  in  Ezra  and  Esther,  '  princes '  in  thoee  in 
Daniel.   See  art.  Lieutenant. 

7.  o-w?"!?  in  Ps  68"  CI  is  rendered  by  both  AV 
and  RV  'princes.'  The  LXX  has  T/HirPas  'am- 
bassadors,'vulg.  legatix  but  all  these  renderings 
are  purely  conjectural,  founded  upon  the  context. 
Probably  we  ought,  with  Nestle  (JBL,  1891,  p. 
152),  to  emend  to  vfffi  'they  shall  come  wiui 
oils  or  ointments '  (so  Duhm,  et  al.). 

8.  D'Kji!  is  rendered  'princes'  in  AV  of  Job  12", 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  departing'  from  the  usual 
meaning  '  priests '  (so  RV,  LXX  lepets). 

0.  Is  41"  'he  (Cyrus)  shall  come  upon 
princes  (RV  •  rulers,'  RVm  'deputies')  as  upon 
mortar.'  The  LXX  has  ipixpvra.  ^igSntm  (found 
only  in  the  plural)  is  a  loan-word  from  the 
Assyrian,  where  it  appears  as  iaknu  'prefect'  of 
a  conquered  city  or  province.  For  the  other  OT 
uses  and  the  later  meaning  of  flganim  aao  art. 
Priests  and  Levites,  p.  96*. 

10.  D-p^TjS,  a  Persian  loan-word,  probably =/ro- 
tama,  'first,'  occurs  3  times:  Dn  1*  "certain  of 
the  children  of  Israelj  even  of  the  seed  royal  and 
of  the  nobles '  (AV  'pnnces '  j  LXX  ix  rSir  inX^Krur, 
Theod.  B  drft  rfir  ^ofSoniulr,  A  .  .  .  icopBoniuUr, 
Synim.  and  Pesh.  tr.  •  Parthians ') ;  Est  1»  (AV 
and  RV  ' nobles,' IHnKf ;  LXX  ft-SoJm);  6»  'one  of 
the  king's  most  noble  princes'  (o'Cfiso  ^^ifo  ntfij  i''i<i 
LXX  irl  rdr  tpCkur  ToO  8a<rC\eu)S  ruv  iySdiuv). 

11.  ]in  ( =  Arab.  ffS^i,  from  '  to  decide,' '  to 
pronounce  a  sentence')  is  a  term  used  of  both 
military  and  civil  leaders:  Jos  10"  ('the  chiefs 
of  the  men  of  war'),  Jg  11«- "  (of  Jephthah),  Pr  (P 
(in  a  saying  about  the  an^  joined  with  1^  and 
Vsto),  Is  V  '  22".  The  OT  passages  where  it  is 
tr.  •  prince'  in  AV  are :  Pr  25'»  'By  long  forbear- 
ing IS  a  prince  (RV  'ruler,'  RVm  'judge')  per- 
suaded '  (LXX  A>  itaxfioSvpUf  tioSla  §an\tO<ra> ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  Toy^s  aind 
Frankenberg's  emendation  of  the  last  two  words 
of  the  MT  iTTB  ne?;  to  Wj;  vg^,  or  iff  '  is  anger 
[or  an  angry  man]  pacined ') ;  Mio  Si- "  ye  princes 
(RV  'rulers')  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (LXX  ol 
cardXoiroi;  in  both  verses  ||  D'^iq  '  heads ') ;  Dn  11" 
'  a  prince  (RVm  '  captain ')  shall  cause  the  reproach 
offered  by  him  to  cease.'  The  reference  is  to 
the  Roman  general  Lucius  Scipio  who  defeated 
Antioclius  the  Great  at  Magnesia,  B.O.  190  (see 
Bevan,  tid  loc.).  There  is  nothing  in  Theod.  or 
the  LXX  text  here  corresponding  to  the  word  ps- 

12.  13.  31,  which  is  especially  familiar  as  the 
first  part  of  official  titles  like  Rab-hao,  Rab- 
SARis,  Rab-shakeh  (see  the  artt.  on  these  names), 
is  twice  tr.  'prince'  in  AV;  Jer  39"  41'  of  the 
princes  (RV  'chief  officers')  of  the  king  of  Baby 
Ion ;  LXX  in  the  first  passage  [46*1  ^fyt/iirn,  m 
the  second  the  term  is  dropped.  In  Dn  4**n 
5i.i.i.>.M.n  gispT)  the  form  itot  oconia.  Both 
AV  and  RV  render  nniformly  by 'lords'  except 
in  6*-*  where  AY  has  'princes' ;  Theod.  has  |m7». 
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mint  in  every  iiutaiice,  Bo  LXX  in  6*  and 

om.  in  the  other  passages. 

14.  IS.  1^^  (cf.  the  proper  name  Rezoh,  I  K  11") 
only  Pr  14"  '  in  the  want  of  people  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prince '  (LXX  Svydariit) ;  elsewhere  ph, 
namely  Jg  Er  '  Give  ear,  O  ye  princes '  (B  dranidinu, 
A  adds  Sumrol),  Ps  2*  {Apxomt,  AV  ana  Rv 
'rulers'),  Pr  {Swimt)  SI*,  Hab  V  (rtf/xwra.). 
Is  40*  (ipyovret).  In  all  these  passages  i^r^  or  )]h 
u  n  '  king,'  except  in  the  last,  where  □>;|'i  is  || 
'^V  'judges  of  the  earth.'  Cf.  Arab,  ratin, 
' grave,'  '  steady,'  from  razuna,  'to  be  heavy.' 

16.  is  once  (Ezk  23")  tr.  '  prince.'  A  better 
rendering^  would  be  'officer'  or  'captain.'  The 
word,  which  means  literally  '  third '  (cf.  the  LXX, 
but  not  in  above  passage,  rpurrdrrit),  is  usually 
explained  to  have  denoted  originallv  the  man 
who,  in  addition  to  the  driver,  stood,  beside  the 
king  on  his  war-chariot,  holding  his  shield  or  the 
like.  But  the  adequacy  of  this  as  an  explanation 
of  the  general  usage  of  the  term  is  questioned  by 
Dillmann  (on  Ex  IV),  Kraetzschmar  f'  Ezechiel'  in 
Nowack's  ffdkonun.),  and  others.^  Kraetzschmar 
prefers  to  make  the  meaning  simply  third  in 
mUUary  rmik  (comparing  the  obsolete  titles  '  first 
lieutenant,'  'second  lieutenant'),  or  to  regard 
shSlUh  as  a  loan  -  word.  ^  The  term  occurs  fre- 
quently elsewhere  in  OT  in  the  same  sense  (e.g. 
Ex  14*^  16«,  2  K  9"  10"  16"  AV  and  RV  always 
'  capttun '). 

In  the  HT  the  terms  rendered  in  AV  'prince' 
are  1.  immit : — ^Ac  3"  'ye  killed  the  Prince  (A Vm 
and  RVm  'Author')  of  Ufe.'  'Author'  appears  to 
be  the  better  rendering  here  (cf.  He  2>° '  the  author 
[AVm  and  RVm  'captain*]  of  their  salvation'). 
The  only  other  instance  where  ifxirt^  ^  tr. 
•prince'  (AV  and  BV)  is  Ae  6"  'Hun  did  God 
axalt  with  bis  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour.'  The  Gr.  term  occurs  once  more  in  NT, 
namely  in  He  12^  'Jesus  the  author  (AVm  'be- 
ginner,' RVm  'captain')  and  finisher  (RV  'per- 
fecter')  of  our  faitn,'  where  the  meaning  is  prob- 
ably '  leader '  or  '  antengnatuu.'  2.  4ovu» :  Mt  9" 
I2>S  Mk  3"  of  (Beelzebub)  'the  prince  of  the 
demons ' ;  Mt  20"  '  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles,' 
cf.  1  Co  a*-  •  '  the  princes  of  this  world '  (•!  S^oi>r« 
ToB  a{ui'ot  To&rov) ;  Jn  12"  14*  16"  '  the  pnnce  of 
this  world '  (6  ifocur  roO  kIhiiuiv  roirau) ;  Eph  2*  '  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air '  (i  ipx'^  ^  i^ovalat 
ToO  Um ;  on  this  expression  see  art.  Satan)  ; 
Rev  1*  '  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth '  (i 
ipxar  rur  peuriKiar  rijt  yfjt,  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  Ps  89(88)").  8.  47«M*4»  »»  tr.  "prince'  only  in 
Mt  2°  '  thou  art  not  the  least  amon^  the  princes 
of  Judah.'  On  the  surprising  variations  between 
St.  Matthew's  quotation  and  the  original  passage 
Mic  6',  and  the  possible  explanation  of  these,  see 
art.  QuoTATiONB.  L  D.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

PSIMCESS.— See  Pbihce,  Ufa.  2,  ad  Jin. 

PRINCIPALITT.— In  Jer  13*  rtc'tp?  (from  M-\ 
the  head)  is  tr.  '  principalities,'  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  privUege,  pre-emmence,  as  in  Jer.  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant^  L  83,  '  If  any  mystery,  rite, 
or  sacrament  be  effective  of  any  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  illustrious  principality  above  evei^hing  else.' 
This  is  better  than  the  tr.  '  from  your  h^'  or 
'  from  your  heads '  of  the  previous  versions  (Vulg. 
de  captte  vettro,  LXX  irb  ire^aX^t  inwr) ;  but  the 
meanmg  is  evidently,  as  in  AVm  and  RV,  '  head- 
tires.' 

In  2  Mac  4*  5'  the  high  priesthood  is  called  the 
'principality,'  i.e.  principal  office  or  supreme  power 
(ifflri).  Cf.  Milton,  Btform,  ii.  'The  Bishops  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria,  who  beyond  their  Priestly 
bounds  now  long  agoe  had  stept  into  principality.' 


For  the  'principalities'  (ipx<^)  of  Ro  8",  Eph  1" 
(4«4.  BV  WeT  3"  6",  Col  2"  ",  Tit  3'^(BV 
'raleis'),  see  Dominion  in  voL  L  p.  616». 

J.  Hastinqs. 

PBIHCIPLE.— See  Euchemt  in  vol.  L  p.  682'. 

PRI8CA  or  PBIBCILLA  {TlplffKa,  IlpUrKtWa). — 
The  wife  of  Aquila.  The  name  is  Latm,  Priscilla 
being  the  diminutive  form.  In  the  three  places  in 
Acts  where  the  word  is  used  (W*-  •»■"),  the  form  is 
always  Priscilla ;  in  the  three  places  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Ro  16*,  1  Co  16",  2  Ti  4»)  it  is  in  the  best 
ma  always  Prisca.  In  Ac  18"- »,  Ro  16»,  2  Ti  4"' 
the  wife's  name  appears  first,  in  the  other  two 
places  the  husband  s. 

Then  to  miM  TiilstloD  In  the  UBS  and  TSS.  In  Ao  18" 
HABE  Tolg.  boh.  read  OfirmMm  mci  'AxiJuu ;  DHLP,  etc.,  gig, 
nm>  lead 'Ax.  m)  11^,  In  Ro  16>  and  STI  4i>  the  evi- 
dence tor  Xlflrmm  to  prepondeiating;  in  1  Co  16"  tUirxm  to  read 
hy  KBMP  raig.  oodd.,  boh.  arm. ;  n/»'nuUis  by  AODEFOKL 
and  meet  later  HS8,  rulg.  codd.,  ayrr,  Chrya.,  Thdrt.,  Dam.  and 
T&;  the  (ormer  reading  to  undoubtedly  right.  Id  2Ti  *>» 
there  toaeorioua  addition  after  'AuXa,  in46. 109,  and  100  lat. 
Ajxr^r  (gic)  yvttuMu  t^irtv  Mtu  ^/juuMt  (nc)  xtn  ZqwHK  nbt 
vtavt  Mvnv. 

"Hie  rariationi  in  the  text  of  Ac  18'-*'  have  been  examined 


very  carefully  by  Hamack,  who  shows  that  the  longer  text 
(usually  oallect  the  Western,  or  by  Blasa  j3)  to  clearly  formed 
out  of  the  shorter,  and  suceests  that  it  has  been  modified  by 


an  interpototor  who  objected  to  the  too  great  prominence  given 
to  a  woman,  and  has  made  the  position  of  Priscilto  less  pro- 
minent. With  hto  conclusion  we  may  compare  the  remarks  of 
Banuay  (Chureh  in  th»  Soman  Empire,  p.  101)  on  the  omiielon 
of  Damaito  in  the  Western  text,  Ac  17M, 

Prisca  is  always  mentioned  with  her  husband. 
He  is  described  as  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  a  tent- 
maker.  St.  Paul  is  associated  with  them  first  at 
Corinth,  whither  they  had  retired  after  the  decree 
expelling  the  Jews  from  Rome.  After  remaining 
there  awint  eighteen  montlis,  they  went  with  St. 
Paul  to  Ephesus,  and  remained  there  while  he  went 
on  to  Jerusalem.  At  Ephesus  they  were  concerned 
in  the  instruction  of  Apollos,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained throughout  St.  Paul's  residence,  their  house 
being  used  for  Christian  meetings.  Later,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  uproar  in  the  theatre,  when 
there  seem  to  have  been  considerable  riots,  they 
returned  to  Rome,  where  again  their  house  was 
used  for  Christian  worship;  and  ultimately  we  again 
find  them  at  E^esus.  These  numerous  changes 
between  Rome,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth  have  caused 
difficulty  to  critics,  who  have  for  this  and  other 
causes  suggested  that  Ro  16  was  really  addressed 
to  Ephesus.  A  sufficient  explanation  is,  however, 
afibrded  by  the  nomadic  character  of  the  Jewish 
world  in  general,  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  par- 
ticular, and  by  their  occupation  as  Christian 
missionaries  interested  in  the  spread  and  support 
of  the  Christian^  Churches.  They  were  evidently 
persons  of  prominence  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  with  aiTection, 
and  says  that  they  had  endangered  their  lives  for 
Ms  sake  (Ro  16^). 

The  above  is  all  that  we  learn  from  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  where  the  name  Prisca  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  suggest  the  possibility  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  being  made.  The  name 
occurs  in  two  connexions. 

(1)  There  is  a  church  on  the  Aventine  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Prisca  which  cives  a  title  to  one  m 
the  Roman  cardinals.  This  church  bore  tlie  name 
of  the  Titulws  St.  Priscae  from  the  4th  to  the  8th 
cent.  (Liber  Pontijicalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  501, 
517") ;  later,  under  Leo  in.  (795-816),  it  is  called 
the  Titulus  Aquilae  et  Prixcae  (ib.  ii.  20).  There 
are  legendary  Acts  of^  St.  Prisca,  dating  from  the 
lOth  cent.,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  body  of 
St.  Prisca  was  translated  from  the  place  on  the 
Ostian  Way  where  she  had  been  buried  and  trans, 
ferred  to  the  Church  of  St.  Aquila  and  Prisca  m 
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the  Aventine  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  ii.  p.  187). 
An  inscription  of  the  10th  cent.  (C.  Ins.  Christ.  iL 
p.  443)  also  calls  it  domus  AquUae  seu  Priscae. 

(2)  In  the  legendary  account  of  Pudens,  Puden- 
ziana,  and  Prazedis,  Priscilla  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Pudens  (Acta  Sanct.  May,  iv.  295). 

(3)  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
is  the  Ccemeterium  PriscUlae,  outside  the  Porta 
Salvia,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  to 
oonnect  the  name  Prisca  with  the  Aciliaa  gena, 
■lembins  of  which  were  buried  therd. 

Now  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  name  Prisca 
in  four  oat  of  tdz  places  is  mentionecl  before  that 
of  her  husband.  Hort,  following  out  this  point, 
saggests  that  she  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Roman  family  who  haul  married  a  Jew.  This  would 
account  both  for  the  prominence  given  to  her,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  name  with  one  of  the  oldest 
cemeteries.  A  more  plausible  suggestion  is  that 
both  Prisca  and  Aquila  were  freedmen  of  the 
Adlian  or  some  other  gens ;  that  through  them 
Christianity  had  reached  a  distinguishea  Roman 
family,  whose  name  they  had  ttJcen,  and  that 
this  accounted  for  the  prominence  of  the  name 
Prisca  in  the  early  Church.  More  discovery  and 
investigation  are  needed,  but  the  point  of  interest 
is  that  the  name  Prisca  in  some  way  or* other 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Rom.  Church. 

An  itttanitliis  ingMttoo,  whUb  taa  th*  muit  of  noTalty, 
bw  bcoi  made  hjPtottmsr  Hunack,  that  in  PriaoUU  and 
AqolU  we  have  toa  authon  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebivm. 
Pnna  and  Aniila  were,  we  know,  teachers  of  prominenoe  who 
bad  tamed  ApoUoe  to  Christianity;  they  belonged  to  the 
intbnata  oirola  of  St.  Paul's  Mends ;  tbey  were  okxe  Mends  of 
TImothjr,  and  personally  leoelTed  St.  Paul.  Th^y  had  for  soma 
time  been  connected  with  a  small  Christian  community  in 
Bome,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  wu  clearly,  he  argues, 
written  to  Bome,  and  not  to  the  Oburch  as  a  whole,  but  to  a 
small  circle  within  the  Church.  Thnr  wei«  with  Italian  con- 
nections, but  liTing  outside  Italy.  In  the  Eoistle  there  is  a 
cnrlouaintercfaaoKeof 'We'and'L'  Lastly,  the  authorship  of 
Priscilla  win  ezpldn  why  the  writing  Is  now  anonymous.  Tbe 
Church  of  the  aid  cent,  objected  very  atronsbr  to  the  prominent 
position  of  women  in  the  Apostolio  age.  lUs  bad  caused  the 
nadual  modUoatton  of  ranoos  passages  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
desire  to  sspaiate  this  work  from  the  name  of  Priscilla.  Hie 
whole  aigomant  is  as  ingenious  as  Professor  Hamaok  always  is, 
but  it  does  not  socoeed  m  being  quite  conTinaing. 

limunma— De  Boasl,  BuU.  Anh.  Christ.  8er.  L  No.  6 
nssn,  pb  tfn.,  Ser.  It.  No.  6  (18S»^>  p.  129;  I>aoheal%  Libtr 
nmtt/uaUt;  Hort,  Horn,  and  EjA.  pp.  12-14;  Plumptre, 
BMical  Studies,  p.  417:  Sanday-Headlam,  Somans,  pp.  xxrii, 
418  (t.;  Bamsay,  St.  Paul  th»  TrattOtr,  288  f.:  Hamack, 
Bittunig»bariM4  dsr  K.  Pmuslchsn  Akaatmis  mr  Wium- 
•dko/ten,  ISOO,  L,  and  Zeitsohri/t  J9ir  di*  nmUsstamentiioh* 
WiisnuAuft  mmdditXunisdm  IMlTlsttntums,  ItOO,  p.  10. 

A.  C.  Hkaolam. 

PRISOH. — Joeeph  was  imprisoned  in  an  Egyp- 
tian prison  (igbo  n't,  perhaps  '  house  of  enclosure,' 
•.SL  walled,  or  'fortress,'  of.  cognate  Syriac  tm-ino 
'palace,'  and  Targnmic  mo  'to  go  round,'  'sur- 
round'; ixipuiM,  iwfunijpim' ;  career,  eustodia,  Gn 
89»*  40"  [JE];  also  -Aa  'pit.'  EV  'dungeon'; 
Mam,  ixPpaita ;  laeui,  earetr,  Gn  40"  41**  [JE] ;  in 
40*,  -ig  n<>  '  house  of  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners,'the  guard).  'Fortress 'suggests  the  use, 
always  common,  of  fortresses  as  prisons;  'house 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard '  suggests  that  the  care 
of  prisoners  was  one  of  the  duties  of  that  official. 
Ebers,  ^gypt«n,  p.  317 ff.,  identifies  this  'fort- 
ress' with  that  at  Memphis,  mentioned  in  inscrip- 
tions as  the  'White  Wall';  see,  further,  art. 
Joseph  in  voL  iL  p.  768*,  note  ||.  In  Egypt,  in 
addition  to  the  royal  prisons,  tiie  great  tuples 
had  prisons  of  their  own  (Erman,  L^e,  etc  p.  304). 
Imprisonment  is  mentioned  as  a  penalty ;  and  the 
great  gold  and  other  mines  of  Ethiopia  and  Sinai, 
which  were  worked  convicts  and  captives  under 
conditions  of  barbarous  cruelty,  were  really  vast 
prisons  (Haspero,  Denen^jte.  337).  Joseph's  breth- 
ren are  said  (Gn  42**-")  to  have  been  kept  io 
custody,  ^vXan}. 

Samsoo  was  imprisoned  by  the  Philistines  in  a 


oniDtin  n'5  (Kt.  D*TPI<)  'house  of  those  who  are 
bound,'  oUos  ToO  Stanwritplov,  career,  Jg  16"- The 
terms  nth^  (n's),  M<^f  '3,  'a  '  house  of  confinement,' 
AvKaidi,' axe  used  of  the  places  of  imprisonment  of 
Micaiah,  1  K22";  Hoshea  (in  Assyria),  2  K  17*; 
Jehoiachin  (in  Babylon),  2  K  25" ;  and  Jeremiah, 
JerS?*""  etc.;  also  in  Is42''*'.  Jeremiah's  place 
of  oonfinement  is  also  called  rcip)  '  place  of  guard,' 
^vXnn),  career',  and  hds  n«j,  37"=d'T'dis7  n'»  (see 
above,  Samson).  In  2  Ch  16>*,  Jer  29f»,  nw^  (AV 
'  prison,'  ^vXan}),  etc.,  should  be '  stocks.'  Zedekiah 
was  imprisoned  at  Babylon  in  a  rni;?  n'v  'house  of 
inspection,'  oUla  ii£Kmot,  domo  earceria,  Jer  62". 
Other  terms  used  are  'enclosure,'  dxifw/M, 
^vXcuc/i,  etc.  career,  Ps  1427,  Is24*'42';  if]),  rather 
'oppression,'  Is  53';  iji^'ps' ward,  custody,'  Gn 
42".  'Prison'  is  supplied  in  Is  61'.  The  case  of 
Samson  suggests  buildings  like  the  Roman  wgas- 
tvlum,  in  which  malefactors  and  slaves  were  con- 
fined and  kept  at  work.  Jeremiah's  prison  was 
at  one  time  put  of  the  palace,  32^,  cf .  37*',  I  K  22", 
Neh  3",  2  K  25";  at  anotiier  a  private  house, 
Jer  37".  As  .Tj^g  in  Jer  32*= '  jgnardhouse,'  it  seems 
that  the  care  .of  prisoners  was  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  body-guard,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  rooms  attached  to  their  quarters.  The 
'  pit'  (Tta,  Jer  38»-",  cf.  Gn  37")  may  have  been  an 
empty  cistern,  or  possibly  an  oubliette. 

Our  available  evidence  points  to  places  of  confine- 
ment being  parts  of  palaces,  temples,  fortresses, 
etc,  rather  than  special  buildings  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  For  the  crimes  punished  by  con- 
finement, and  the  conditions  and  treatment  of 
prisoners,  see  Cbimks  and  Punishments  in  vol.  i. 
p.  626,  *.  '  Imprisonment.' 

In  NT,  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  14'  etc.),  Peter 
(Ac  Sf»  etc.),  Paul  and  Silas  (16»  etc.),  and  others 
were  confined  in  a  ipvKcudi '  prison,  plaoa  of  guard- 
ing'; John  (Mt  11'),  Paul,  etc.  (Ao  10»)  in  a 
Scr/toHipim'  '  prison,' '  place  of  bonds.'  The  apostles 
(Ac  6"'")  were  confined  in  the  StaiuoHifiov,  also 
HiptiaH  (5")  '  place  of  keeping.'  In  Ac  127  oTim/xa 
'house,'  is  tr  'prison.'  According  to  Jos.  (Ant. 
XTm.  T.  2),  John  was  imprisoned  at  the  royal 
fortress  of  Machssrus.  The  prison  at  Jerusalem 
mentioned  in  Ac  5  was  under  the  control  of  the 
priests,  and  probably  attached  to  the  temple  or  the 
high  priest's  palace.  Paul  was  imprisoned  in  the 
fort  Antonia  (Ac  23'°)  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  Pree- 
torium  (or  Palace)  of  Herod  at  Ciesarea  (Ac  23"). 
At  Rome  he  was  allowed  to  live  in  his  '  own  hired 
house' (Ao  28*'),  doubtless  in  charge  of  a  soldier. 
Before  his  trial,  however,  he  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  prison,  perhaps  the  career  specially  so 
called  (named  in  medieeval  times  Mamertinus),  and 
consisting  of  a  larger  oblong  upper  storey  and  a 
smaller  circular  underground  dungeon — the  TuUi- 
anum.  This  career  may  have  beien  Paul's  place 
of  confinement  in  his  second  imprisonment.  Cf. 
'Career'  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiquities. 

On  'the  spirits  in  prison'  of  1  P  3"  see  voL  L 
p.  764*  and  vol.  iiL  p.  795.       W.  H.  Bennett. 

PRIYT,  PBITILT.— These  words,  which  came 
into  the  Eng.  language  through  the  Old  Fr.  prive, 
have  now  been  displaced  (except  in  some  com- 
poxmds)  by  'private,'  'privately,'  which  were 
taken  direct  from  the  Lat.  privatus,  and  which 
are  also  found  in  AV.  Cf.  Mk  4'»  Tind.  'There 
is  nothinge  so  prev^  that  shall  not  be  opened' 
(AY 'nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be  manifested'); 
Jn  7"  Tind. '  Then  went  he  also  up  unto  the  feast; 
not  openly,  but  as  it  were  prevely  '(AV '  in  secret') ; 
Erasmus,  Ea^iosition  of  the  Creae,  '  By  the  spirite 
he  doth  understand  and  meane  privye  or  secrete 
grace  of  fay  the' ;  More,  Utopia,  43,  'Howe  should 
a  man,  that  in  no  parte  of  his  apparell  is  like 
other  men,  fiye  prevelie  and  nnknowen  7' 
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To  be  privy  to  a  thing  (1  K  2",  Ao  5*)  is  simply 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  Cf.  Calderwood, 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  140,  'Argile 
came  to  St.  Andrews  cue  day  following,  privie, 
as  appeared,  to  the  purpose ' ;  Bishop^  Bwh,  Ps 
19"  •  Who  can  knowe  uis  owne  errours  ?  Oh  dense 
then  me  from  those  that  I  am  not  privie  of; 
Spenser,  Sh^.  Cal.  viiL  153 — 

*  Ta  ouelene  bynta  an  piivia  to  nqr  ocIml 

J.  HASTINaS. 
PSOCHORUS  (np6xopos).  —  On«  of  the  'seven' 
appointed,  Ac  6'.  Later  tradition  made  him  bishop 
or  Nicomedia,  and  a  martyr  at  Antiooh.  He  was 
commemorated  by  the  Latins  on  April  0,  by  the 
Greeks  on  July  See  Baronins,  L  ad  ann.  44 : 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Ap.,  i.  818.  There  is  published 
in  Moffna  BibliotMca  Patrum,  Colon.  Agr.  1618, 
i.  49-69,  a  spurious  Historia  Proehori,  ChrUH 
Disdpuli,  de  vUa  B,  loannis  Apoatoli. 

A.  C.  Hbadlam. 
PROCONSUL  (Lat.  proconsul ;  6t.  ivBinTos).— 
The  technical  term  for  the  governor  of  a  senatorial 
province,  used  Ac  IS'-*-"  of  Sergius  Paulus  in 
Cyprus;  18"  of  Gallio  at  Corinth;  19"  of  the 
governors  of  Asia.  Some  litUe  difficulty  has  been 
felt  by  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  last  case,  bat 
it  quite  normally  expresses  what  is  habitual :  '  If 
•  any  man  has  a  definite  charge,  there  are  law  courts 
and  judges,'  as  we  should  say.  The  proconsuls 
were  of  two  classes — those  who  were  ex-consuls, 
viz.  the  rulers  of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  were 
therefore  correctly  (according  to  republican  usage) 

froconsnls,  and  those  who  were  only  ex-pnators. 
'or  fuller  details  see  under  Pbovince. 

A.  C.  Headlax. 
PROCURATOR.— The  technical  term  to  describe 
the  office  held  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  other 
governors  of  Judtea.  The  word  means  originally 
a  bailiff  or  steward  ;  under  the  empire  it  was  used 
for  the  imperial  officials,  sometimes  of  equestrian 
rank,  sometimes  only  freedmen,  who  were  appointed 
in  the  provinces  to  collect  the  imperial  revenue  or 
fiseus.  In  imperial  provinces  they  managed  the 
whole  of  the  revenue;  in  senatorial  provinces, 
where  there  were  quaestors,  only  that  part  which 
belonged  to  the  emperor.  Even  in  senatorial  pro- 
vinces their  authority  had  a  tendency  gradually  to 
increase,  and  they  obtained  judicial  powers  in 
revenue  cases ;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  were 
certain  provinces  which  were  governed  directly  by 
a  procurator,  who  possessed  all  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  governor,  xhe  provinces  so  governed  were 
usually  those  in  a  transitional  state — provinces 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  romamzed,  and 
were  passing  from  the  rule  of  one  of  the  re^essodi 
to  the  conditions  of  a  province.  The  followug  pro- 
vinces were  governed  in  this  way  (at  any  rate  at 
certain  periiMs) : — Mauritania,  Khsetia,  Noricum, 
Thrace,  Cappadocia,  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  and  Judsea.  These  provinces,  governed 
by  procurators,  were  in  some  sense  snborctinate  to 
the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province :  for 
insta!nce,  Cappadocia  was  subordinate  to  Galatia, 
and  Jadaea  to  Syria.  With  this  limitation,  the 
procurator  had  the  fall  power  of  the  governor. 
He  commanded  such  troops  as  were  within  his  pro- 
vince, he  held  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  full 
jodicial,  administrative,  and  financial  authority. 

The  technical  term  in  connexion  with  Judtea  is 
given  in  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  44 :  Ckristut  Tiberio 
tmperitante  per  proeuratorem  Poatiwm  PUatum 
lupplicio  adfectut  ett.  The  proper  Greek  transla- 
tion would  be  Mrporot,  but  in  the  NT  we  find  the 
vaguer  term  intiuSiv,  which  might  include  rulers  of 
other  categories  (Mt  27''-  "  28",  Lk  3'  20*', 

Ac  23^ *•  *>  24'- 26").  In  Joeephus  we  find  both 
Mrporot  and  iiyeiulir.  A.  C.  HKADLAU. 


PROFJLIfE.— The  Eng.  word  comes  from  Lat. 
profanu*  (through  Fr.  profane),  which  is  taken  to 
DO  pro  'before'  and  fanum  'the  temple,'  hence 
outside  the  temple  limits,*  outside  the  limits  of 
that  which  is  holy,  unholy,  secular,  t 

The  incorrect  spelling  propAane  became  common  In  tbel6tll 
oent.,  and  is  ttie  spelune  in  tlie  1011  ed.  o(  AV  eraiywhei* 
noept  Ezk  2SS!i>  39, 1  Mac  SU,  2  Mac  «>,  Ac  24>. 

The  Heb.  word  so  tr'  in  AV  is  ^^n  to  pollute, 
with  its  derivatives  pollution,  and  SJiij  (adj.) 
polluted.  Once  also  (Jer  23")  the  verb  [iJij],  and 
once  (Jer  23")  its  deriv.  .i^jq  are  tr*  '  [is]  profane ' 
and  '  profaneness.'  AVm  gives  '  hypocrisy '  in  the 
second  passage,  Amer.  RV  prefers  '  ungodliness.' 
In  Greek,  the  verb  is  ^^riKbu  and  the  adj.  Bi^iiXot. 
The  subst  ^e^iJXoKr.i  is  thrice  (Jth  4»-",  1  Mac  1«) 
tr'  '  profanation.'  The  ptcp.  droiinrraX^ot  is  also 
tr*  '  profane '  in  2  Mao  6»  (KV  '  abominable ').  In 
2  Mac  4"  the  subst.  tr''  '  profaneness '  is  irayrda. 
Finally  in  2  Es  we  find  the  vb.  profanare  '  to 
profane'  (10"),  and  the  adv.  irreligiose  tr*  'pro- 
fanely' (15").  See  Uncucan,  Uncleanness. 

J.  Hastings. 

PROFESS,  PROFESSION.— The  verb  to  'pro- 
fess' and  the  subst.  'profession'  have  acquired 
a  narrow  '  professional  meaning ;  in  AV  they 
stUl  bave  the  sense  of  '  speak  out,'  '  declare 
openly'  (from pro^crt,  ptcp.  profeisus).  Thus  Dt 
26*  'I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God, 
that  I  am  come  unto  tne  country  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us '  ('flisn) ; 
Mt  7"  'And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I 
never  knew  you '  (ijuoXoTTjo-u  ain-oU) ;  1  Ti  6'" '  Thou 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many  wit- 
nesses'  [uiiuiKiymrat  r^r  caX^'  inoKaylar,  RV  'didst 
confess  the  good  confession ') ;  He  3' '  Consider  the 
Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession '  (r^t 
i/toXoylat  ii/uir,  KV  'of  our  confession,'  that  is, 
says  Rendall,  '  whom  our  Christian  confession  of 
faith  acknowledges  in  this  character '). 

PROON0STICATOR.-In  Is  47»  "the  'monthly 
prognosticators '  (DT^n^  o'Vito,  AVm  'that  give 
Knowledge  concerning  the  months ')  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  'astrologers'  and  the  'star-gazers' 
as  unable  to  help  Babylon  in  her  hour  of  need. 
The  meaning  of  Q'7'7P^  is  probably  '  at  (the)  new 
moons,'  the  reference  being  to  the  forecasts  which 
it  was  usual  to  make  at  that  season  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen  during  the  coming  month.  The 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  of  each  month  were  duly 
noted  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  calendars, 
and  reports  were  given  in  monthly  by  the  official 
astronomers  and  astrologers  (cf.  Sayce  in  TSBA 
liL  p.  229,  and  see  also  art.  Astrology  in  vol.  L 
p.  194*).  The  LXX  has  nothing  answering  to 
'  monthly  prognosticators,'  the  text  reading  in  such 
a  way  that  the  '  astrologers '  are  called  on  to  stand 
forth  and  save  their  votaries,  and  the  '  star-gazers ' 
are  challenged  to  make  known  (iraYreiXdrmrar, 
representing  somehow  o'ln^)  what  is  going  to 
happen.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

PROIiOOUE.— The  Book  of  Sirach  opens  with  a 
preface  by  the  author's  grandson,  which  bears  in 
BA  the  title  TpiXoyot  (C  r/>.  St^xix,  K  om.).  For  its 
contents  see  art.  Sirach.  The  opening  verses  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  are  also  frequently  called  the 
Prologue  to  that  Gospel.   See  John  (Gospel  of). 

PROMISE.— The  word  'promise '  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture  with  the  same  latitude  as  in  language  gener- 
ally, but  the  present  art.  takes  ac-count  only  of 

*  Of.  Elk  42>o '  to  make  a  separation  l>etwean  the  lanctuaiy 
and  tlie  profane  place.' 

t  Cf.  Trmme's  Ir.  of  Calvin's  GtrutU,  on  47^  ■  When  Jacob  ii 
aaide  to  olesse  the  king,  Moses  thereby  meaneth  not  a  oonmca 
and  prophane  salutation,  but  a  godiie  and  hoUe  pnyer  <t  the 
servant  of  God.' 
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the  technical  or  Bemi-technical  seiue  of  it  which 
comes  into  view  when  we  read  of  'the  promise' 
without  tLoy  qualification.  God  is  the  author  of 
the  promise,  and  it  is  spontaneously  put  forth  on 
His  part ;  this  is  what  is  signified  by  ivayyiXKeaBcu 
as  opposed  to  6rirx'f!'r9ai,  the  latter  signifying  to 
come  under  on  obligation,  a»  ^rt  of  a  eoniraet. 
The  promise  was  originally  given  to  Abraham ; 
and  though,  in  its  largest  scope,  it  covers  the 
whole  future  gnarante^  to  him  by  God,  it  is 
defined  at  different  times  in  different  ways.  Some- 
times the  thing  promised  is  the  possession  of  a 
country — Canaan  is  'the  land  of  the  promise  '(He 
11') ;  sometimes  it  is  the  birth  of  a  son  or  of  a 
numerous  posterity,  a  seed  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
or  the  dust  of  the  earth  (6n  W*  15*1 — Isaac  is  the 
first  of  '  the  children  of  the  promise '  (Ro  9") ;  more 
generally  it  is  a  divinely-secured  greatness  and 
felicity  so  conspicuous  that  all  nations  will  make 
it  a  standard  of  congratulation  (On  12^).  The 
OT,  though  the  promises  of  God  may  be  said  to  be 
the  contents  of  His  covenant  (so  that  St.  Pan! 
speaks  of  '  the  covenants  of  the  promise,'  Eph  2"), 
does  not  make  much  use  of  this  category  to  inter- 
pret the  experience  of  Israel.  The  future  of  the 
nation  does  depend  on  God,  but  it  is  seldom  related 
to  His  '  promise '  in  the  technical  sense  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  There  is  an  approach  to 
the  general  idea  in  Jer  29"  '  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  yon,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts 
of  peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  a  future  and  a 
hope.'  This  conception  of  some  good  unrealized, 
but  to  be  realized  tnrough  faith  in  the  sure  word  of 
God,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  promise.  But  there 
is  a  nearer  approach  still  to  the  technical  sense 
in  Pa  JOS'"  'He  remembered  his  holy  word,  and 
A  braham  hit  servant. '  The  whole  future  of  Israel, 
all  the  deliverances  wrought  for  it,  are  here  con- 
ceived as  bound  up  in  something  which  God  said 
to  Abraham ;  the  history  of  the  nation  is  the 
rsvelatlon  of  what  was  involved  in  the  primitive 
pro*  ise,  and  not  only  its  revelation  but  its  fulfil- 
ment. It  is  a  witness  to  (zod's  faithfulness  to  His 
word. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  NT  takes  up  the  idea. 
We  see  in  the  Maanificat  and  in  the  Benedictus 
how  pious  sonls  in  Israel  were  preoccupied  with  it : 
'  He  nath  holpen  Israel  his  servant  thai  he  might 
remember  mercy  (as  he  spake  unto  our  fathers) 
toward  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever'  (Lk  l*"-, 
cf.  v."  '  the  oath  which  he  sware  unto  Abraham  our 
father,'  etc.).  In  NT  times,  however,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  promise  was  determined  ex  eventu ; 
it  had  been  at  last  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  it  was 
by  looking  at  Christ  that  men  discovered  what  it 
meant.  '  Por  how  many  soever  are  the  promises  of 
God  [the  separate  blessings  into  which  tne  one  all- 
embracing  ixaYYeXia  can  be  resolved]  in  him  is  the 
Yea,'  that  is,  the  Divine  confirmation  and  fulfil- 
ment of  them  all  (2  Co  l").  The  substance  of  NT 
teaching  on  this  subject  can  be  arranged  under 
these  heads:  (1)  the  contents  of  the  promise;  (2) 
the  heirs  of  it ;  (3)  the  conditions  of  its  fulfilment. 

(I)  The  contents  of  the  promise  are  always  re- 
lated to  Christ,  but  they  are  defined  in  various 
ways  under  the  influence  of  various  OT  ideas. 
Sometimes  the  original  idea  of  a  '  country  of  onr 
own '  reappears,  a  land  in  which  we  shall  not  be 
strangers  and  pilgrims  as  on  earth,  'a  city  with 
foun<hitionB,'  rather  'the  city  with  the  founda- 
tions,' a  rest  like  the  Sabbatb  rest  of  God,  into 
which  we  may  enter  after  we  have  traversed  the 
wilderness,  an  eternal  inheritance.  This  may  he 
said  to  be  the  aspect  of  the  promise  which  pervades 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See  He  11^^'  4>  9". 
In  the  preachiuK  of  St.  Peter,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
early  chapters  of  Acts,  it  is  the  Risen  Jesus,  made 
by  God  'both  Lord  and  Christ,'  in  whom  the  promise 


has  been  fulfilled,  and  its  contents  may  be  said  to 
be  mainly  the  two  divinely  bestowed  possessions 
of  the  Christian  Church — the  forgiveness  uf  sins 
and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  is 
specially  spoken  of  as  '  the  promise  of  the  Father ' 
(Lk  24*',  Ac  1');  Jesus  has  received  from  the 
Father  '  the  promise  of  the  Spirit'  (Ac  2^),  and  it  is 
with  this  in  view  that  St.  Peter  says,  '  the  promise 
is  unto  you  and  your  children '  (2"").  There  is  no 
doubt  here  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  had 
promised  to  send  the  Spirit  to  His  disciples ;  but 
the  last  passage  quoted  shows  how  this  special 
promise  ot  Jesus  coalesced  in  the  apostle's  mind 
with  the  great  Messianic  promises  in  which  the 
future  of  Israel  was  assured. — When  we  pass  to 
St.  Paul  we  find  at  first  a  general  conception  of  the 
same  character.  The  promise  made  to  the  fathers 
God  has  fulfilled  in  all  its  import  {iKrerMipuKey,  Ao 
13")  by  raising  np  Jesus — the  raising  up  having 
reference  either  to  the  bringing  of  Jesus  on  to  the 
stage  of  history,  or  to  the  Resurrection  ;  in  either 
case  it  is  'according  to  promise'  that  God  has 
'  brought  to  Israel  the  Saviour  Jesus '  (Ac  13").  At 
a  macn  Later  date,  as  he  stands  before  Agrippa,  St. 
Paul  can  represent  himself  as  involved  in  such 
troubles  '  for  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  by  God 
to  our  fathers '  (Ac  26*,  cf.  28* '  for  the  hope  of  Israel 
I  am  bound  with  this  chain ').  The  hope  of  Israel, 
all  that  God  has  promised  to  do  for  it,  is  in  these 
passages  regarded  as  bound  up  in  the  Risen  and 
Exalted  Jesus.  What  the  content  of  that  hope  is, 
it  would  require  an  exposition  of  all  the  apostle's 
theology  to  show ;  forChiistand  the  promise  are 
practically  synonymous  terms.  All  that  is  in 
Christ  is  meant  by  the  promise ;  all  the  promises 
of  God  are  summed  up  in  Christ.  Special  aspects 
of  this  are  set  in  relief  by  St.  Paul  as  by  other  NT 
writers.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  sealed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  promise  (Eph  1"),  and 
as  receiving  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith 
(Gal  3").  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  has  something  of 
promise  in  it ;  it  is  the  earnest  of  a  heavenly 
inheritance,  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  the 
light  (Eph  1",  Col  I");  as  the  spirit  of  sonshij)  it 
is  the  assurance  that  we  are  joint  heirs  witli 
Christ,  and  shall  yet  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
God's  exalted  Son  (Ro  S**""),  and  have  an  entrance 
into  that  kingdom  of  God  which  for  St.  Paul  is 
always  a  transcendent  and  glorious  mode  of  bein^. 
In  Gal  3  '  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,'  or  the  Spirit 
as  the  essential  blessing  of  the  promise,  has  its 
peculiar  value  in  this,  that  it  is  the  principle  of  a 
new  life  and  righteousness  to  which  sinful  men 
could  never  attain  on  any  other  terms. — Other 
references  to  the  promise  in  the  NT  are  more 
dubious,  though  Tit  I»  Ja  1"  2»  (the  crown  of  life, 
the  kingdom  which  God  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  Him)  are  in  the  line  of  that  conception 
of  the  promise  which  was  common  to  St.  Paul  with 
all  primitive  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
distinctively  Johannine  thought  has  availed  itself 
of  this  mode  of  expression  in  1  Jn  2". 

(2)  The  second  question  concerns  the  heirs  of  the 
promise :  to  whom  is  it  given  ?  It  was  given  at 
tirst  to  Abraham,  or  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  were  '  heirs  with  him  of  the  same 
promise'  (He  11').  It  might  seem  as  if  'the  seed 
of  Abraham '  were  an  expression  not  capable  of 
two  interpretations,  and  yet  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  it  was  the  great  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  primitive  Church.  Even  when  the  promise  was 
seen  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jeisus,  it  seemed  obvious  to 
say  that  it  was  fulfilled  to  Israel — that  Israel  alone 
had  a  part  in  it.  Even  St.  Paul  can  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision, 
on  behalf  of  the  truth  of  Gud,  to  confirm  the 
promises  of  the  fathern,  i.e.  belonging  to  the 
fathers,  because  made  to  them  (Ro  16').  In  enumer 
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ating  the  prerogativeB  of  Israel,  be  aava  fiankW, 
'to  whom  belong  the  jnromises'  (Bo  0*).  In  de- 
Bcribing  the  pre-Christun  condition  of  a  Gentile 
Chnrch  he  says  ita  memben  had  been  '  straiiEets 
to  the  ooTenants  of  the  promise,'  and  thercaore 
withont  hope.  No  pagan  people  hisMl  that  kind  of 
assurance  as  to  its  own  fntnre  which  pions  Israel- 
ites derived  from  the  word  of  God,  and  hence  the 
pessimiEm  with  Irhich  paganism  generally  contem- 
plated the  issues  of  human  existence.  It  was  the 
work  of  St.  Paul  to  show  that  the  promise  was  not 
subject  to  physical  or  historical  limitations,  and  that 
no  physical  or  historical  accident,  such  as  Jewish 
birtn  or  upbringing,  could  give  one  a  daim  as  of 
right  against  G(kI  for  its  fulfilment.  The  chief  pas- 
sages in  which  he  deals  with  the  problem  are  Gal  3 
and  Ro  9-11.  In  the  former  he  discusses  rather 
the  conditions  on  which  the  promise  is  inherited, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  below,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  who  are  Christ's  by  faith  are 
Abraham's  seed,  the  Israel  of  God,  and  heirs  ac- 
cording to  promise.  In  the  latter  he  is  confronted 
with  tne  fact  that  the  promise — to  judge  by  the 
results  of  his  own  preaching — is  not  being  fulfilled 
to  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  is  being  fulfilled 
(accordingto  him)  to  those  to  whom  it  does  not 
belong.  What  strikes  one  most  in  this  extra- 
ordinary passage  is  the  extent  to  which  St.  Paul's 
heart  is  on  tJie  side  of  those  against  whom  he 
argues.  Thus,  after  proving  in  ch.  9  that  no  man 
can  claim  unconditionally  that  God  shall  fulfil  the 
promise  to  him,  and  in  ch.  10  that  the  Jews,  by 
persistent  disobedience,  have  forfeited  all  title  to  be 
counted  God's  people  and  the  heirs  of  His  promise, 
he  falls  back  in  ch.  11  on  the  abstract  theological 
principle  that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance.  It  is  as  if  he  said — ^After  all, 
there  is  no  denying  that  Israel  is  God's  people. 
God  has  given  them  the  promise,  and  He  cannot 
deny  Himself.  In  spite  of  aU  their  unbelief  they 
are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes;  God  will 
remember  His  oath  to  Abraham,  and  '  so  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved.'  Such  faith  may  well  seem  bewilder- 
ing to  Gentiles  who  calmly  assume  that  the  promise 
is  their  own  ab  initio,  and  ignore  even  the  nistoric 
prerogative  of  the  Jew.  But  to  the  last  the  Jew 
was  to  St.  Paul  the  root,  the  first-fruits ;  and  the 
Gentiles  were  only  avu/Uroxa  iwayytXlas  (Eph  3*), 
not  its  original  and  proper  heirs. — In  later  NT  writ- 
ings the  echoes  of  this  conflict  die  away,  and  the 
scope  of  the  promise  is  universalized  as  instinctively 
as  Christ  is  felt  to  be  Lord  of  all.  '  The  promise, '  in 
short,  is  a  historically  conditioned  way  of  conceiv- 
ing  the  grace  of  God,  and  once  the  critical  stage 
hM  been  passed — as  it  was  in  St.  Paul's  lifetime— 
the  discussions  as  to  its  range  lost  interest.  Men 
could  question  who  were  the  true  heirs  of  the 
promise,  but  not  nnder  the  same  forms  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

(3)  The  conditions  on  which  the  promise  are  ful- 
filled are  discussed  in  various  connexions.  As 
already  remarked,  the  very  idea  of  tvayy**^  is 
spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the  promisor.  The 
promise  is  of  grace.  In  Ro  4  and  Gal  3  St.  Paul 
labours  to  show  that  it  is  snbject  to  no  control  on 
the  part  of  law,  or  of  works  of  law.  In  Galatians 
he  gives  a  historical  proof  of  this.  The  promise 
was  given  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  faith,  4^  years 
before  the  law  was  heard  of ;  and  this  late  in- 
trusion of  law,  whatever  it  may  mean,  cannot 
mean  that  we  must  earn  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise;  if  this  were  the  case  it  would  be  an 
iva,yy€\la — a  free  spontaneous  motion  on  the  part 
of  God — no  more.  In  Ro  4  the  proof  is  rather 
specnlative  or  experimental  than  historical  Cer- 
tain ideas  and  experiences  hang  together,  and 
certain  others  do  not.  Promise,  grace,  and  faith 
are  paxts  of  one  whole;  wages,  debt,  and  works 


are  parts  of  another  whole ;  but  these  two  wholes, 
and  the  parts  of  them,  exclude  each  other.  Henoa 
the  promise,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  content,  ex- 
plained above,  is  fulfilled,  not  to  works  of  law,  not 
to  merit,  bnt  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  God 
holds  out  to  US  becomes  ours  as  in  faith  we  attach 
ourselves  to  Him.  Where  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion are  presented  as  'promise,'  there  is  always, 
of  course,  the  suggestion  that  they  are  not  yet 
realized,  and  hence  faith  ^when  this  conception  is 
prominent,  as  in  the  Eputle  to  the  Hebrews) 
assumes  some  of  the  characteristics  of  hope  and  of 
patience.  We  read  of  those  who  'through  faith 
and  patience'  inherit  the  promises ;  we  have  '  need 
of  patience'  that  after  'naving  done  the  will  of 
(rod'  we  may  receive  the  promise  (He  10**).  It 
is  part  of  the  heroism  of  faith  that  having  God's 
promise  to  go  upon  it  can  maintain  a  strong  con- 
viction as  to  the  things  it  hopes  for,  and  give  reality 
to  things  unseen  (He  11*).  It  is  the  mark  of  an 
evil  time  that  scoffers  ask,  in  regard  to  the  one 
great  promise  of  the  MT,  roO  irr\r  4  hcayyeKIa  Trfl 
Tapovffias  aiVov,  2  P  3*.  J.  DeNNBY. 

PROPER. — Like  the  Lat  proprium,  from  which 
it  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  propre,  'proper' 
means  on«'«  oum.  Thus  Udall,  Erasmus''  Para- 
phrcue,  L  77,  '  Onely  Gtod  chaungeth  the  myndes 
and  heartes  of  riche  men,  that  they  will  cherefully 
evther  cast  awaie  that  which  they  doe  possesse,  or 
els  possesse  them  as  common  and  not  proper'; 
Tinoale,  Expositions,  124,  '  Forsooth  I  have  no 
goods,  nor  anything  proper,  or  that  is  mine  own  ; 
it  is  the  convent's  ;  Rhem.  NT,  note  on  Mt  9* 
'  The  faithlesse  Jewes  thought  (as  Heretikes  now 
a  dales)  tiiat  to  forgeve  sinnes  was  so  proper  to 
God,  that  it  could  not  be  communicated  imto 
man ' ;  and  especially  Adams,  Works,  L  69,  '  Sal- 
vation is  common,  as  St  Judo  speaketh,  ver.  3, 
"  When  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of 
the  common  salvation  ;  bnt  few  make  it  proper 
to  themselves :  that  God  is  my  salvation  and  thy 
salvation,  this  is  the  comfort.'  This  meaning 
occurs  in  AV  five  times.  For  1  Ch  29*  see 
PsctrUAB.  The  other  instances  are  Wis  18*> 
19»,  Ac  1»  1  Co  7*.  The  Gr.  U  always  f&of.  BV 
adds  Wis  2"  and  Jude*  where  the  Gr.  is  also 

f&Of.* 

Another  meaning,  a  derivative  of  the  above,  is 
'of  good  appearance,'  'handsome,'  as  in  Fuller's 
Holy  War,  u.,  '  What  a  pitie  is  it  to  see  a  proper 
Gentleman  to  have  such  a  crick  in  his  neck  that 
he  cannot  look  l»ckward ' ;  and  in  Holy  State,  319, 
of  Uie  '  Embassadonr,'  he  says  '  He  is  of  a  proper, 
at  least  passable  person.'  This  is  the  sense  of 
'  proper' m  He  11"  '  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was 
bom,  was  hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  be- 
cause they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child  (dorcSgr  ri 
Totaior ;  K  V  '  goodly  '—see  Faib). 

PROPHECY  AHO  PROPHETS.— Under  this  head- 
ing four  snbieots  fall  to  be  treated  :  the  history  of 
prophecy;  the  psychology  of  prophecy;  the  pro- 
phetic teaching ;  and  the  verification  m  history  of 
the  prophetic  ideas  of  the  fntnre. 


*  S«e  Delnmann  on  Bm  in  Bibelttuditn,  p.  110  f.  (Sof.  tr.  p 
mt.). 


A.  TBEBISTOBr  OF  PgOPEBUr. 

L  Tas  Oaioni  or  PBorasoT. 
U.  Thi  Namb  PROPHn. 
UL  BwroMOAL  Stbts. 

1.  Th«  Age  Of  Samuel. 

1.  The  Early  Monarchy. 

S.  The  Age  of  the  Uteraiy  Prophata 

4.  The  Decline  and  ErpiiT'  of  RapbMif. 

B.  TBS  PBOPBSTK  MnW. 

I.  Thk  Idea  or  tub  Psorait. 

iL  IHBPIKATIOH. 

UL  Thb  Faub  PBOpana. 
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3.  TBBTniOBnaorTBKPtoPBm. 

L  Oncui.  Tbachino. 
Vl  Pbuhctiti  Pkopueot. 

L  Prediotiun  in  General. 
t.  Memlanic  Prophecy. 
I).  tUTKHPRSrATlOSAIIDFULFnjtKirrOWPKOPaSOT. 
L  Fbopuiot  Pobhoal  ard  Idbau 
U.  PROrHSCT  MouL  kso  CoNTiMaurr. 
ifl.  PBoranT  Natioui  un  JtELi.-an  uu  OT  Enraion. 

A.  Tbe History  OF PROPBEcr^fiehw^  ^to- 
phccy,  though  the  deepest  movement  of  the  human 
spirit  and  in  many  ways  the  most  mysterions,  has, 
hlce  otiier  movements  of  the  spirit,  a  history. 
There  is  the  period  of  its  obscure  beginnings ;  the 
period  of  its  highest  parity  and  loftiest  achieve- 
ments; and  the  period  of  its  decline  and  expiry, 
when  its  work  being  accomplished  other  agencies 
in  the  edacation  of  mankind  took  its  place.  Its 
expiry  con  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
ceased  to  be  a  creative  power ;  its  results  remain 
an  imperishable  heritage  of  the  race,  and  the 
agencies  in  Israel  that  succeeded  it,  such  as  scribes 
and  proverbialists  or  wise  men,  were  only  the  con- 
duits and  channels  that  distributed  the  waters  of 
its  great  Ktream  over  the  individuals  of  the  nation.. 

i.  Uriiiik  or  Prophecy.— Something^  to  which 
the  general  name  of  prophecy  might  be  given  seems 
to  have  existed  among  all  peoples.  It  originated 
from  beliefs  or  feelings  common  to  men  everywhere, 
such  as  (1)  that  there  was  a  supernatural,  a  Grod 
or  gods,  on  whose  will  and  power  the  wellbeing  and 
the  destiny  of  men  depended ;  (2)  that  these  super- 
natural powers  had  communion  with  men  and  gave 
them  intimations  of  their  will  and  their  purposes ; 
and  (3)  that  these  intimations  were  not  given  to 
men  indisciiraiDately,  but  to  ceriAin  favoured  men, 
M'ho  communicated  them  to  others.  Having  these 
beliefs,  ordinary  men  or  States  desirous  oi  living 
or  acting  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  deity, 
and  particularlv  when  in  perplexity  in  regard  to 
what  lay  in  we  future,  naa  recourse  to  those 
through  whom  the  deity  spoke,  and  consulted 
them. 

The  snpematnral  powers,  it  was  supposed,  gave 
intimation  of  their  will  and  disposition  towards 
men  in  two  ways:  (1)  in  an  external  way,  by 
objective  signs  or  oment  in  the  region  of  nature, 
OS  by  the  night  or  cry  of  birds.  These  creatures 
coming  from  neaven  were  the  bearers  of  a  message 
from  heaven.  Other  creatures  also  were  the  means 
of  significant  indications  from  the  deity,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  way  they  met  a  man,  or  the  side,  the 
right  or  the  left,  from  which  they  crossed  before 
him.*  In  all  countries  the  sacrificial  victim  offered 
to  the  gods  was  held  to  exhibit  signs  from  them, 
particnuurly  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
liver  and  entrails  of  the  freshly  slain  creatui-e 
(Ezk  21).  Less  commonly  omens  were  observed 
outside  the  animal  world,  ».g.  in  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves  of  trees  (Dodona;  cf.  6n  12",  3^  9", 
2  S  5*^).  In  the  East  the  movements  and  conjunc- 
tions of  the  stars  were  regarded  as  prophetic, 
though  in  this  case  the  influence  on  man's  aestiny 
may  liave  been  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  the  stars 
themselves,  which,  however,  were  often  identified 
with  deities.  (2)  Besides  this  external  or  objective 
revelation,  there  was  an  inward  revelation  given  in 
the  mind  of  man.  In  this  case  the  deity  possessed 
the  man,  inspired  him,  and  spoke  through  him. 
It  is  posiiible,  indeed,  that  the  animal  omens  may 
have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  forms  assumed 
by  the  deity  or  as  poss^sed  by  him^  And  from 
the  carious  feelings  of  anticiuity  regarding  the 
rhfport  existing  between  animab  and  men,  the 
animals  may  sometimes  have  been  supposed  to 
come  to  men  not  as  messengers  of  the  deity,  but  on 
their  own  impnlse,  knowing  themselves  what  they 
told  to  men  (W.  B.  Smith,  BS*  443).   But  this,  U 


true,  belonj^  to  a  different  circle  of  ideas.  Ex- 
amples of  this  second  kind  of  revelation  are  common 
in  the  heathen  world,  as  the  Pythia  in  Greece,  the 
k&hin  in  Arabia,  the  sibyl,  and  the  like.  Even  in 
Greece  this  inward  inspiration  was  considered 
something  higher  than  divination  by  omens,  and 
in  ancient  times,  at  least,  the  Oracle  subserved 
high  ethical  and  national  ends.  The  divine  omens 
were  not  intelligible  to  ordinary  men,  hence  they 
required  persons  either  of  special  endowment,  or 
of  skill  acqnired  from  tradition  or  by  practice,  to 
interpret  tnem.  Such  persons,  augurs,  soothsayers, 
diviners,  or  prognosticators  (Is  47),  might  be  called 
prophets  of  the  deity  to  men.  The  I'ythia,  being 
wholly  overpowered  by  the  deity,  uttered  her 
oracles  with  no  consciousness  of  their  meaning. 
The  oracles  were  often  enigmatic,  requiring  an 
interpreter.  The  interpreter  was  called  prophet 
{rpa^^f,  in  which  the  ^tto  is  not  temporal). 

The  methoda  of  cUvln»tion  pnctwed  in  Israel  will  bare  more 
affinity  with  those  oaual  among  the  Shemitiu  peoples  than  with 
those  of  the  general  heathen  world.*  The  feelini;s  prevalent 
in  the  Eaat  appear  from  Uie  fact  that  a  message  from  the  deity 
might  be  brought  to  one  by  a  person  of  another  nation 
(Jg  3W,  i  K  Sl>'') ;  from  the  frequent  mention  of  dirinera,  as 
among  the  Philistines  (1  S  63,  Is  20),  and  of  localities  to  which 
they  bad  given  names  (Jg  7i  tPT) ;  from  the  V'eigbt  laid  on 
omens  (Jg  ef  7\  6^),  and  particularly  on  dreams  (Jg 
T^lT-.  1  S  28^ ;  and  from  the  use  of  the  oracle  by  the  sacred 
lot  (Jg  V  17*  189,  Ezk  21X1).  An  exhaustive  list  of  the  practices 
appears  to  be  given  In  Dt  ISi"-  n.  The  passage  states  that  the 
practices  were  in  use  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  which  Israel 
dispossessed ;  but  as  these  tribes  had  been  absorbed  into  Israel 
and  formed  one  people  with  It,  the  pncticcs  no  doubt  continued 
to  maintain  tbenuetvea  In  Israel.  The  difference  might  be  tliat 
they  were  now  performed  in  the  name  of  J",  and  not  in  that  of 
the  native  deities.  The  terms  describing  the  practices  are  used 
by  Heb.  writers  rather  indiscriniinacely,  but  perhaps  three 
distinct  forms  can  be  discovered  :  (1)  the  oracle  gamed  by  certain 
methods  from  •  |0d  or  idol  (QCp),  (2)  interpretation  of  omens 
(e>mX  and  (S)  nttenmM  of  one  possessed  or  insptred  by  the 
deity.  (1)  The  oracle  wsf  common,  perhaps,  to  most  of  the 
Bhemitlo  peoples ;  at  least  It  appears  in  Arabia  and  Babylon,  as 
well  as  in  Israel.  Uesha  of  Moan,  too,  states  that  Chemosh  gave 
him  commandments,  but  the  method  of  receiving  them  is  not 
indicated  (ct.  Esk  Zl").  Lots  (which  were  uswUly  headless 
arrows  or  rods)  wen  shaken  and  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the 
idol,  «.;.  Hobal  at  Mecca,  and  the  teraphim  (one  image)  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Ezk  Zl^X   The  question  put  by  the  inquirer 


usually  took  the  form  of  an  alternative,  *  ves'  or  * 
*  that,  though  several  possibilities  might  be  proposed. 


no,"  this'  or 
In  the 

story  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  alternative  was '  Rabhath-ammon ' 
or  Jerusalem,'  and  the  decision  came  out  'Jerusalem.'  In 
method  the  sacred  lot  in  Israel,  Urim  and  Tummini,  did  not 
differ.  This  also  gave  a  reptv  to  an  alternative  proposed.  It  is 
possible  that  LXX  of  1  8  14^- suggesu  the  original  reading: 
*  And  Saul  said.  If  the  guilt  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  uiy  son,  give 
Urim,  O  Lord  Ood  of  Israel ;  but  if  thou  say  it  is  in  my  people 
Israel,  give  Tummlm.'  The  first  time  Saul  "nd  Jonathan  were 
taken  and  Israel  left ;  the  second  time  Jonaliuui  was  taken  and 
Saul  left.  The  form  of  the  sacred  lot  is  unknown,  and  In  later 
times  its  real  nature  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  Nebuchad. 
nezzar  drew  the  lots  before  the  teraphim,  certainly  an  image. 
In  Israel  Uie  ephod  was  used,  and  hence  the  ephod  is  suppowd 
by  many  to  have  been  an  image  of  J".  Ephod  and  teraphim  are 
named  together  (Jg  17^,  Uos  S-'X  but  it  remains  uiicertaio 
whether  tttey  wera  tilings  different  though  iise<l  together,  or 
things  of  the  same  class,  the  two  names  being  cumulative,  or 
the  one  used  as  interpretative  of  the  other.  In  the  time  of  Saul 
and  David  the  ephod  was  in  common  use ;  later  it  fell  into 
desuetude.  Uosea,  however,  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  appliances 
of  religion  in  his  day,  and  certainly  not  with  approljatton  (3^). 
If  the  root  Imtam  originally  referred  to  this  particular  kind  of 
divination,  its  use  oeased  to  be  exact.  Saul  uses  the  word  of 
divination  by  the  'M  (1  S  2S^,  and  the  canonical  prophets  call 
the  false  prophets  ^/mfm,  diviners,  and  their  oracles  IpeMm^ 
divination  (pi.  lfi(dvtim\  even  when  these  prophets  spoke  (as 
tliey  thought)  by  inspiration  of  J"  or  by  dreams.  (2)  The  rod 
mhath  (used  in  Piel  en))  appeara  to  be  used  properly  of  divina- 
tion from  omens.  Joseph  divined  with  a  cup,  the  significant 
Indications  being  afforded  by  the  pla^  of  light  in  the  fluid,  or  by 
the  bells  and  movements  of  the  fluid  itself,  or,  as  some  think, 
by  the  beliaviour  of  oil  poured  into  the  cup  of  water  (On  44»-  W). 
'nie  word  as  well  as  Its  noun  is  used  of  divination  by  omens,  but 
the  different  kinds  of  omen  are  not  discriminated  (Lv  ISt,  Ku 
23^  241)  •  in  an  enfeebled  sense  the  word  meant  to  Infer  from 
signs  or  indications  generally  (On  30",  i  K  20»a)i  (S)  Oracles  hy 
Inspiration  or  possession  by  deity  were  common  to  the  heathen 

*  An  excellent  account  of  general  heathen  manticism  is  given 
in  K.  K6hler,  Der  Praphetitmui  der  Hehrder,  u.  die  MantSc  rfer 
Gruchm,  iseo.  The  work  of  P.  Soholz,  GoUendinitt  u.  Zavber- 
mum  bti  dm  cMen  HibrHtm  «,  i<«n  tenacAiiaresn  Vetleenk 
1877,  is  less  criticaL 
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and  to  Israel.  And  here  mantidsm  and  prophecy  oome  in  ood> 
tact.  The  two  agree  In  form,  and  have  to  be  disttngnlahed  by 
other  tokens,  e,g,  by  the  (i:od  in  whoee  name  the  oracle  was 
given,  and  perhaps  by  the  tact  that  In  the  mantic  ecstasy  the 
coDsdoumeea  was  overpowered  and  lost,  while  in  prophecy 
there  was  only  exaltation  of  mind  and  loss  of  the  oonaoionsness 
of  external  things. 

The  other  things  mentioned  In  Dt  ISIO*-  are  ol  the  nature  of 
magic  or  sorcery,  and  were  always  proscribed  in  the  reU(rlon  of 
J"  (Bx  221',  1  8  28^  >),  though  they  continued  in  Israel  1411  very 
late  times.  Saul  names  as  Intimate  sources  of  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  the  deity,  dreams,  Urira,  and  prophets  (1 S  28B).  Un- 
like  divination,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  deity, 
magic  was  a  means  of  binding  superhuman  powers  (chiefly 
demonic  or  chthonian),  either  to  r^rain  them  from  injuring 
oneself;  or  to  constrain  them  to  injure  others,  and  put  them 
under  a  spell,  or  to  reveal  what  to  mortal  man  was  unknown. 
The  nugical  means  might  Ise— ^1)  protective,  such  as  amulets 
(On  3M,  Is  3>- 1>) ;  or  (2)  both  protective  and  constraining,  such 
as  formulas  of  tncanUUon  (Ps  58«-,  Dt  18",  Is  47*'  ") ;  and  (3) 
necromancy.  The  last  liad  several  forms :  (a)  consulting  the  '6b, 
(6)  consulting  the  yid'Sni,  and  (c)  consulting  the  dead.  The 
forms  (a)  ana  (Ii)  are  embraced  in  (e),  though  whether  they  ex- 
haust (e)  is  somewhat  uncertain  (Is  8U  2S<,  Lt  20»),  (31.  W.  B. 
Smith,  Jour,  of  PhOaiogy,  ToL  zUL  STSS.,  xir.  lUIL;  and 
Driver  on  Dt  isf": 

ii.  The  Name  Prophet.— In  1 S  9*  it  is  said, 
'He  that  is  now  called  "the  prophet"  (k<3)  ndii*) 
■was  beforetime  called  "  the  »eer  "  (nm  ri'eh).'  The 
passage  is  an  annotation,  much  later  in  date  than 
the  context,  anK  cohnOIT  have  been  written  before 
the  name  'prophet'  had  been  long  current  and 
attached  to  a  succession  of  men.  The  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  ndbP  is  oncertain.  Two 
terms  are  used  for  'seer,'  rffeh  and  Mzeh  (mn), 
though  without  difference  of  sense.  The  annota- 
tor's  remark  might  be  supposed  an  inference  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  record  before  him 
Samuel  is  called  '  the  seer.'  Still  that  fact  is  of 
importance ;  and  the  possibility  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  word '  seer'  was  in  common  use  may 
seem  supported  by  the  other  fact  that  the  word 
'  vision '  (ptH.-j'^in,  etc)  connected  with '  seer '  is  used 
all  down  the  literature  for  '  prophecy,'  the  term 
'prophecy'  {nSM'ah)  connected  witn  'prophet' 
being  a  late  word  (Neh  6»,  2  Ch  9»  16»).  Much 
weight  may  not  be  due  to  this  consideration,  and 
on  uie  other  side  may  be  urged  the  extraordinary 
rarity  of  the  word  '  seer,'  though  this  again  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  all  references  to 
early  times  in  which  '  seer '  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  occur  belong  to  writings  which  are  pos- 
terior to  the  time  when  the  word  'prophet' nad 
become  the  usage.*  The  author  of  the  annotation 
1  S  9"  is  familiar  with  'prophets'  who  were  great 
isolated  personages,  like  Elijah  and  probably  the 
canonical  prophets ;  and  he  considers  the  '  seer ' 
Samuel  to  nave  been  quite  like  one  of  these.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  Samuel,  though  how  far  true 
of  other  seers  of  bis  day,  if  such  existed,  may  be 
doubtful.  The  seer  waa  an  isolated  personage  like 
the  great  prophets,  flifit,  further,  the  character- 
istic of  the  true  'prophet'  was  that  he  pursued 
national  religious  ends.  Samuel  did  tJiis  with  more 
splendid  initiative  than  the  greatest  of  his  suc- 
ce8sors.j  He  created  the  nation  by  {aving  it  a 
king;  flley  only  sought  to  preserve  itj  But  the 
seers  of  his  day,  if  there  was  such  a>ilass,  may 
have  ministered  rather  to  personal  and  private 
interests,  as  Samuel  himself  seems  to  have  done 
on  some  occasions  (1  S  9).  In  1  S  3>  it  is  said 
that  '  vision '  .when  Samuel  was  young  '  was  not 
widely  diffused ' ;  bnt  '  vision '  is  here  used  of  true 
prophecy  such  as  the  author  was  familiar  with  in 
his  own  time.  History  leaves  us  in  complete 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  seers.  In  fact,  the  only 
'  seer '  we  know  of  is  Samuel,  and  his  history  is  told 
us  in  a  very  f ragmentaiy  way.  The  historian  gives 
a  beautiful  picture  of  his  birth  and  childhood, 
narrating  how  he  was  dedicated  by  his  mother  to 
the  Lord,  and  how  J'  spoke  to  him  in  Shiloh  as  He 

•  For  example  On  W  (Abraham),  Ex  1S»  (lUriamX  Nn  IIM*- 
(Eldad  and  Meoad),  Dt  18i>,  Jg i* tH.l  S  po,  eL  V. 


did  to  the  canonical  prophets  afterwards  (1  S  1-3) ; 
but  the  narrative  is  suddenly  broken  off,  and  when 
we  hear  of  Samuel  again  he  is  already  an  old  man, 
dwelling  in  Ramah,  and  known  as  '  the  seer.<  We 
learn  from  Jer  7''  that  the  house  at  Shiloh  was  at 
some  time  completely  overthrown — no  doubt  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines ;  and  Samuel  driven  from 
there  took  up  his  abode  at  Kamah.  Though  called 
a  j>rie8t,  the  rOle  of  prophet  was  that  accepted  by 
him,  as  it  is  that  usually  assigned  to  bini  (1  8  9'°, 
Jer  16',  Ps  99°,  Ac  3**) ;  and  it  was  in  the  exercise 
of  his  rOle  as  prophet— statesman  in  the  kingdom 
of  God — that  he  interfered  in  so  decisive  a  mannei 
in  the  national  politics.  It  is  true  that  the  religion 
of  J*  did  not  as  a  rule  create  new  agencies,  but 
served  itself  of  those  already  existing,  into  which 
it  infused  its  own  spirit,  which  gradually  threw  off 
idl  heathen  elements  originally  belonging  to  them. 
There  may  have  been  a  class  of  'seers'  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  whose  methods  may  not  have 
been  greatly  unlike  those  in  use  among  othei 
Shemitic  peoples.  Bnt  we  know  nothing  ot  them. 
Samnd  is  the  only  '  seer '  known  to  history. 

The  meaning  of  the  root  and  the  form  N<3]  is  unoertalo. 
(1)  The  form  is  not  likely  a  pass,  ptcp.,  but  more  probably,  like 
TSp  haroetUr  and  many  words  of  similar  form,  has  active 
sense.  The  word  itself  noM'  occurs  in  Arab.,  Imt  may  be  a  loan- 
word from  HeliL,  as  it  is  in  other  dialects  (Ndldeke,  Oe$ch.  d. 
Karant,  p.  1).  (2)  The  sense  of  the  word  is  obscure.  The  root 
lias  probably  no  connexion  with  V^l  to  hubttie  up,  as  it  noM' 
were  one  who  bubbles  up  under  inspiration  (Oes.,  Kuenen, 
Prcphett,  4%  of.  Ps  The  root  naba'a  in  Arab,  means  to 
oome  forward  or  into  prominence,  and  causative  (conj.  ii)  to 
bring /orwartL,  specially  to  do  so  by  speech,  to  announce ;  and 
in  Eth.  nababa  means  to  tveak  (Dillm.  AT  Thtol.  p.  175).  The 
word  noM'  therefore  would  mean  Ae  who  annouiuxt,  or  brings 
a  message.  The  term,  however,  has  not  in  usage  the  general 
sense  of  announcer  or  speaker,  but  always  means  one  who  speaks 
from  God,  t.e.  a  prophet,  and  the  Hithp.  frequently;'  means  to 
speak  in  an  excited  manner,  to  rave  ij£Mir*/4M0.  This  connota- 
tion m^ht  suggest  the  question  whether  the  root  ndbd'  did  not 
originaUT  express  some  mental  emotion,  the  reflexive  forma 
(NIph.  Hithp.)  meaning  to  exhibit  or  display  this  emotion,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  reflexives,  e.g.  niH}  to  groan,  73Mnn 
to  tahibtt  gri^,  iSKni  to  ihow  anger.  It  is  usually  supposed, 
liowever,  that  the  verbal  forms  are  denominatives  from  noM*. 
In  this  case  the  original  verbal  root  would  not  be  found  in  lleb., 
and  the  word  noM'  would  either  be  an  old  noun  surviving  after 
the  verbal  root  was  lost,  or  else  a  new  word  learned  from  Uie 
Oanaanites.  The  word  ndbi'  is  said  (1  S  9")  to  have  become  a 
substitute  for  r6'eh  '  seer,'  and  tmfortuiiately  the  literature  is 
all  later  than  the  time  when  noM'  with  its  derivatives  had 
become  the  usage.  The  70  elders  ot  Nu  11  (accordini;  to 
Wellhausen,  Comp.'  102  f.,  J  working  on  older  inatenols) 
'prophesy*  qi^te  after  the  manner  of  the  'prophets'  of  the 
days  of  Samuel  (1  8  10)  or  of  Ahab  (1  K  22),  i.e.  their  '  prophesy- 
ing '  is  a  Joint  exercise.  It  ia  possible  that  *  prophets '  of  this 
kind  may  liave  appeared  in  the  earliest  times,  tnough  we  do 
not  hear  of  them.  Others  (e.g.  Kuenen,  Proph.  ch.  16)  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  name  nd&i'  is  Canaanite,  and  borrowed 
by  the  Hebrews,  who  applied  it  to  the  bands  of  enthusiasts  of 
Samuel's  day  because  they  seemed  to  resemble  the  Canaanite 
'prophets.'  But  the  existence  ot  Canaanite  'prophets,'  i.s. 
bands  of  Dervish-like  enthusiasts,  is  purely  conJecturtU.  we  di 
not  hear  of  such  '  prophets  *  till  200  years  later,  and  these  are 
not  Canaanite,  but  the  priest-propheU  of  the  Tvrian  Baal  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  Jezebel  (1  K  IgiO).    Wellhausen  (i/ist. 

&US)  remarks:  'Among  the  (Oanaanites  such  Nebiim— for  so 
ey  are  styled— had  long  been  familiar.'  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  nimish  the  evidence.  Again,  the  prophetic  movement  in  the 
days  ot  Samuel  was  a  religious  natioiial  one,  and  it  is  not  Just 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  would  borrow  terms  from  the 
Oanaanites  to  describe  it,  particularly  as  the  Canaanitea  were 
more  than  probably  In  league  with  the  Philistines  (1  8  SV'X 
The  (3an.  and  Heb.  languages  must  have  been  virtually 
identical ;  at  the  same  time  Cne  root-word  appears  to  exist  tii 
Assyr.,  e.g.  in  Nebo  the  interpreter  ot  the  gods,  and  nabtt  to 
announce  (Delitssch,  Augr.  aWB),  and  the  term  may  have 
entered  Canaan  from  Babylon.  The  date  when  the  change 
from  'seer'  to  'prophet'  took  place  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
the  change  Itself  is  difficult  to  explain.  Possibly  as  penons  ol  i 
Individuality  and  power  arose  among  the  'prophets'  they  tooJ| 
a  more  independent  position  like  that  ot  'seer,'  though 
name 'prophet' continued  attached  to  them.  Some  person 
like  Oad  bore  both  names  (2  8  2411)l 

The  term  ri'eh  is  used  chiefly  of  Samuel,  7  times  out  of  B 
(twice  ot  Hanaid,  2  Ch  IC-W).  'ftie  word  i<Jr«A  is  more  common, 
2  S  24",  2  K  17",  Am  7i»,  and  often  in  the  Chronicler,  who 
affects  archaic  phraseology,  s.ff.  1  Ch  2i»  (OadX  2  Ch  9»  12" 
(IddoX  2  Ch  W  (Jehu),  1  (jh  2S>0  (Asaph),  1  Ch  25°  (HemanX 
i  Ch  86U  (JeduthunX  In  the  plur.  both  ri'im  and  hoitm  are 
naed  as  paraUel  to  ■  prophets,'^  Is  281°  (a  gloss),        Mic  V, 
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t  oil  SSiS- 1*.  The  Men  wan  k  nuned  from  having-  vtatont, 
and  possibly  the  prieet  Ameiiiith  applied  the  name  iduJt  to 
Am<w  (7'^  on  account  of  the  rieions  which  he  narrated  (71'). 
On  ti^ifh  (Arab,  hilt)  cL  Hoffmann,  ZA  W,  1888,  pp.  90-96 ;  and 
00  kAMn  (-Mit)  Wdlhanaen,  BetU',  p.  130 S. 

uL  Historical  Steps.—!.  Time  of  Samuel.— 
In  the  Book  of  Judges,  beyond  the  reference  to 
Deborah  (Jg  4),  and  a  'prophet'  in  the  days  of 
Midianite  oppression  (6',  of.  1 S  2?"),  nothing  is  said 
about  pro]ihet8.  Deborah  was  a  '  prophetess,'  and 
'judged,'  that  is,  ruled  or  governed,  Israel.  Both 
terms,  'prophetess'  and  'judge,'  imply  that  Deborah 
played  a  political  rOle.  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel, 
and  took  the  leadership  in  a  national  crisis.  In 
the  times  of  Samuel  men  called  'prophets'  appear 
to  have  existed  in  great  numbers. 

(a)  Those  called  'prophets'  in  this  age  formed 
communities ;  they  were  cenobites,  though  not 
celibates  (2  IC  4').  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Saul  at  Gibeah  of  God,  Saul's 
home  (1  S  10*).  When  dismissing  him  Samuel  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  meet  a  band  of  prophets 
coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  music, 
and  engaged  in  '  prophesyingj  ( 1 S  lO*-  '*).  Another 
company  had  its  home  at  Bamah,  where  Samuel 
himself  dwelt  (1  S  19").  It  has  nsnally  bleen  sup- 
posed that  the  term  naioth  means  '  dwelliqgs,'  and 
describes  such  a  prophetic  settlement  (2  K  6*'',  see 
Naioth).  In  the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  other 
localities  are  mentioned  as  residences,  e.g.  Bethel 
(2  K  2»),  Jericho  (2  K  2»).  and  Gilgal  (2  K  4»,  cf. 
2  K  6>).  The  residenters  are  called  '  prophets'  and 
'sons  of  the  prophets,'  i.e.  members  of  the  pro- 
phetic societies  (a  single  member  is  ben-n^f.  Am 
7").  Between  Samuel  and  Elijah  ( 1  K  20")  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  '  sons  of  the  prophets,'  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  succession  was  still  main- 
tained. Amos,  a  hundred  years  after  Elijah, 
u^pears  to  be  acquainted  with  prophetic  societies 
{i'^),  and  at  all  times  prophets  continued  to  be 
numeTons  (1  K  22*  18*).  As  at  the  places  named 
as  residences  there  was  a  '  high  place '  or  sanctuary, 
it  was  probably  around  these  sanctuaries  where 
J'  was  worshipped  that  the  prophets  settled.  In 
early  times  tne  distinction  between  priest  and 
prophet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sharp.  The 
Arab,  kdhin  was  both  seer  and  priest.  Samuel  was 
both  priest  and  prophet.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
both  came  ont  of  priestly  families.  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  pnests  and  prophets  was  always 
close  (Is  8*).  Those  prophets  whom  Jer.  denounces 
as  false  act  in  concert  with  the  temple  priesthood. 
Pashhur,  who  put  Jer.  in  the  stocks,  was  prophet 
as  well  as  priest  (Jer  SO***) ;  and  it  was  the  '  priests 
and  prophets'  who  arraigned  Jer.  before  the 
princeaior  blasphemy  against  the  temple  (Jer  26). 

(6)ffne  multiplication  of  'prophets'  at  this 
epoch  indicates  a  rising  sgmt  of  devotion  to  J", 
and  fervour  in  His  service!!?  Some  have  supposed 
that  this  new  fervour  and  «iligioas  elevation  were 
due  to  the  influence  of  Samuel,  and  that  the 
oririn  j>f  the  prophetic  societies  must  be  traced 
to  himTj  But  all  that  we  have  history  for  is  that 
Samuerwas  in  close  relation  with  tne  prophetic 
communities.  I  We  see  him  on  some  occasions  at 
their  head  {Iv  19*°) ;  but  that  he  did  not  usually 
reside  among  the '  prophets'  appears  from  the  state- 
ment that  when  David  fled  to  him  at  Ramah  the 
two  together  then  went  and  dwelt  at  Naioth  (I9»). 
It  is  evident  that  the  prophets  looked  up  to  him 
and  learned  from  bim ;  out  it  is  also  evident  that 
felt  that  the  impulses  which  moved  them  were 
''Dmmon  also  to  himself,  and  he  was  not  ashamed 
3  direct  them,  and  share  in  their  prophesyings 
(cf.  Elisha,  2  K  4").  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  rise  of  the  'prophets  was  due  to  something 
which  swept  both  Samuel  and  the  people  into  the 
lame^ream  of  national-religions  enthusiasm. 
(c){This  can  hardly  have  been  anything  else 


than  the  crisis  that  had  arisen  in  the  nation's 
fortunes.  '  The  people  had  been  subdued  by  tlie 
PhilistineSjVand  were  threatened  with  national 
extinction.7  And  in  Israel  of  this  age  national  and 
religious  were  virtually  the  same  thing.  Thejdfia-^ 
of  later  prpj|'iT'*a  ^^^i'"*-  nnHr^rn^^  f  "»"nomy  might 
be  Inst,  whilfi  ^.hn  rfiligjnTi  nf  ,1  remaineJT'had 
nof^il  been  reached!  It  was  J"  that  created 
Israel,  and  made  it  &  nation ;  faith  in  Him  wns 
the  htmA^fff  its  naiinnal  existence.  an(l~th©-4Mmr 
of  the  nation's  peril  awoke  a  new  religious-national 
fervour.  >The  nation's  fortunes  and  history  was 
irom  thVbeginning  the  great  lesson-book  in  which 
men  read  tlie  nature  of  J"  their  God,  and  His 
disposition  towards  them  (2  S  21"'-  24'"  ).  The 
national  disasters  were  evidence  of  J"'8  anger,  and 
they  awoke  the  national  conscience:  TheL.lBio- 
phets '  were  not  individual  enthusiasts ;  they_^ere 
inspired  by  common  sentiments,  and  animated 
eacn  other,  ana,  as  a  society,  reacted  on  tne  sur- 
ronnding"pouulatiuil^  Ih^lf  '  uiuulnjgjfim)'.nas  a 
kind  of  public  wor«E!p  at  the  nign  place  or  sanc- 
tuary, to  which  they  went  up  with  pipe  and  song, 
as  continued  to  be  done  in  after -days  (Is  30^). 
And  the  songs  were  not  songs  without  words. 
They  had  religions  contents,  as  much  as  those  of  the 
singers  who  Afterwards  '  prophesied  with  harps'  in 
the  temple  (1  Ch  25»- »,  cf.  2  S  23').  However  rude, 
they  would  be  celebrations  of  '  the  righteous  acts 
of  J*,  the  righteous  acts  of  his  mle  in  Israel '  (Jg 
6").  They  would  be  such  songs  as  were  after- 
wards collected  in  '  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  J"' 
and  in  'the  Book  of  the  Upright'  (Bk.  of  Jashar). 
Some  of  the  poetical  fragments  still  to  be  found  in 
the  historical  books  may  well  belong  to  this  age. 
Whether  writing  was  practised  by  the  '  prophets ' 
may  be  uncertain  (though  cf.  1  Ch  29=*) ;  but  if  they 
did  not  write,  they  prepared  by  their  '  prophesy- 
ing' a  language  for  tne  literary  'prophets  who 
came  after  them.  In  Amos,  the  oiaest  literary 
prophet,  we  find  a  religions  nomenclature  already 
complete ;  we  find  also  in  him,  almost  more  than 
in  his  successors,  the  prophetic  mannerism  and 
technique,  such  as  the  phrases  '  oracle  of  J" '  ('"  ok:), 
'  thus  saith  J*,'  and  much  else.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  these  'schools  of  the 
prophets'  all  down  the  history  that  this  nomen- 
clature and  technique  were  formed. 

id)  The  new  prophetism  was  a  national-religious 
movement,  though  the  emphasis  lay  on  the  reli- 
gions aspect  of  it.  Like  their  great  successors,  tlie 
prophets  hoped  that  the  national  restitution  would 
be  the  shape  in  which  the  religious  regeneration 
would  verify  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  national 
claimed  expression.  The  monarchy  was  the  crea- 
tion of  prophecy,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  the 
prophet  Samuel,  by  inspiration  of  J",  gave  the 
people  a  king.  The  national  direction  of  pro- 
phecy embodied  itself  in  the  kingship.  The  first 
king  of  Israel  was  a  prophet  as  well  as  the  second. 
When  Saul  turned  to  go  from  Samuel,  God  gave 
him  another  heart,  and  when  he  met  the  proi>net8 
the  spirit  of  God  came  on  him  and  he  prophesied. 
His  excitation  was  not  mere  contagious  sympathy. 
There  was  mind  under  it;  it  was  the  thought 
awakened  by  Samuel  of  his  high  destiny  and  of  the 
task  before  liim  taking  fire  from  contact  with  the 
national  -  religious  enthusiaem  of  the  propht-ts. 
The  exclamation  of  the  populace,  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets?  has  been  taken  as  an  ex- 
pression of  wonder  that  a  solid  yeoman  like  Saul 
should  join  himself  to  a  company  of  ranting  en- 
thusiasts. This  view  is  wholly  improbable.  It 
was  not  in  this  way  that  religious  exaltation  was 
looked  on  in  the  East.  It  was  just  the  visible 
excitation  that  suggested  to  the  onlooker  that 
the  enthusiast  was  possessed  by  the  deity.  Even 
the  insane,  just  because  he  ha!a  no  mastery  over 
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his  mind,  which  seemed  moved  by  another,  was 
held  inspired.   A  multitude  of  passages  show  the 

Eular  reverence  for  the  prophets,  e.a.  2  K  4^ 
6*  9"),  particularly  2  K  4*"-  which  descrihes 
r  a  person  '  brought  the  man  of  God  bread  of 
the  first  fruits,'  as  people  did  to  the  sanctuary  of 
J'  (of.  1  K  12»"'-).  Neith  er  can  Amos'  disclaimer  of 
being  a  prophet  or  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
mean  that  'he  felt  it  an  insult  to  be  treated  as 
one  of  them.'*  Amos  (7")  merely  states  a  his- 
torical fact,  viz.  that  he  had  not  heen  an  isolated 
prophet  such  as  Elijah  and  others  were,  nor  a 
member  of  one  of  the  'prophetic  schools,'  but  ha4 
been  suddenly  called  from  behind  the  flock  to 
'  prophesy '  to  Grod's  people  Israel.  The  respect 
with  which  he  mentions  prophets  elsewhere  as 
God's  greatest  gift  to  the  people  (2"  S*),  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  feeling,  t  ^ 

2.  Early  Monarchy.  —  During  the  time  oflfthe 
Judges  and  the  early  monarchy  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  J"  was  chiefly  the  sacred 
lot  and  ephod.  .This  was  employed  by  Gideon  (Jg 
8")  and  Micah  (Jg  17.  18),  by  Saul,  and  by  David 
and  his  priests  in  the  early  period  of  his  history 
(1  S  23^  *).  At  a  later  time  it  is  little  referred  to, 
the  kin":'s  advisers  being  the  prophets.  Side  by 
side  with  this  there  existed  seers  through  whom  J" 
spake.  The  Arab,  k&hin  or  seer  was  also  sup- 
posed  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit,  which  spake 
through  him  {Wellhausen,  Rette*,  134).  The  seer 
was  absorbed  into  the  class  of  '  prophets,'  and  the 
name  '  prophet '  remained  common  to  the  isolated 
individual  and  the  member  of  the  community. 
And  from  this  time  forward  the  will  of  J"  was 
chiefly  asked  at  the  month  of  the  prophet  (1  K 
14"-)>  ^he  early  waters  of  prophetism  may  have 
been  somewhat  turbid,  but  they  gradually  ran 
clear,  and  became  that  stream  of  ethical  prophecy 
to  which  there  is  nothing  like  in  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  J"  spake  in  the  mind  of  man 
and  to  his  mind ;  the  prophet  stood  in  the  council 
of  God.  The  two  ways  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
J'  in  the  age  of  Samuel  are  reflected  in  the  two 
narratives  of  the  election  of  SauL  Both  narra- 
tives ascribe  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
will  of  J",  but  in  the  one  (1  S  9>-10>*  U)  his  will  is 
declared  through  prophetio  inspiration,  in  the 
other  (1  S  8.  W'"-  12)  through  the  oracle  of  the 
lot.  The  latter  tradition,  though  further  removed 
from  the  actual  events,  is  at  least  true  to  the  his- 
torical conditions  of  the  period. 

The  true  causes  of  the  mptnie  between  Samuel 
and  Saul  can  scarcely  he  ascertained.  The  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  Sanl  never  obtained  the  mastery 
within  him,  it  was  always  in  conflict  with  contrary 
currents  in  his  nature.  Latterly  the  spirit  became 
troubled  and  obscured,  and  its  ^ace  was  taken  by 
an  evil  spirit  from  God  (cf.  1  K  22"'-)-  David  was 
a  man  according  to  God's  heart,  &at  is,  in  all 
things  subject  to  the  will  of  J*  (cf.  1  S  15"),  and 
the  prophets  are  found  supporting  his  throne. 
Special  designations  are  given  to  some  of  them 
suggestive  ot  the  offices  they  performed,  t.g.  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  the  prophet  Gad,  David's  seer '  (2  S 
24",  1  Ch  2I>,  2  Ch  29»).  These  propheto  indirectly 
influoiced  the  govenunent  and  acted  on  the  afiairs 
of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  although  through  the 
king  (2  S  21U  7"^  1  K  l""  ).  So  long  as  the 
prophets  and  kings  were  in  accord  this  may  have 
continued,  but  when  kings  arose  who  were  mere 
national  rulers  and  nnprogressive  or  retrograde 

*Wallhsiuen,  BUL  tSS.    WelUwusen'*  remark  that  'the 

Eolnt  ot  the  atory  lUUTated  of  Saul  (1 8  1I)»K)  can  b«  nothing 
ut  Samuel'*  and  David'a  enjoyment  ot  the  diagraoe  ot  the 
naked  king '  (p.  268),  is  merely  the  cj'nical  sally  ot  a  modem 
himionrist. 

t  This  view  ot  Am  7I«  U  rightly  Uken  by  J.  0.  Hattbes,  art. 
■The  False  Prophets,'  Mod.  Rn.,  July  188*.  Bm  also  J. 
Bobsrtson,  Bnriy  Htlig.  qflirael,  p.  DO.  . 


in  religion, — of  course  no  king  of  that  age  was 
irreligious  in  the  sense  of  neglecting  the  tradi- 
tional religion, — naturally  the  prophets,  at  least 
those  among  them  who  were  ethically  progressive, 
took  another  side.  It  might  have  been  well  for 
the  peaceable  development  of  the  kingdom  of  J* 
if  the  prophets  and  rulers  had  always  been  in 
harmony,  and  it  might  seem  a  calamity  when  a 
dissidence  arose  between  them  ;  but  undoubtedly, 
though  the  disagreement  was  often  fruitful  of 
trouble  and  revolution,  it  contributed  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  prophetio  order.  Prophecy  re- 
sumed the  '  national  element  in  it,  which  it  had 
divested  itself  of  and  delegated  to  the  monarchy, 
and  stood  forth  against  all  classes  and  functions  as 
the  immediately  inspired  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
of  J*  in  all  its  interests.  Moses  was  the  type  of 
the  true  prophet  (Hos  12"  Dt  18»). 

8.  The  Canonical  Prophets.  —  Prophets  like 
Nathan,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Samuel,  directly  interfered  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Uie  State.  Nathan  determined  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  (1  K  1^-) ;  Elijah  denounced 
the  dynasty  of  Omri,  and  Elisha  set  in  motion  the 
revolution  that  overthrew  it  (2  K  9).  The  latter 
prophet  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the  national 
spirit  in  the  Syrian  wars,  and  took  the  field  in 
the  campaign  against  Moab  (2  K  S"'-)-  Elijah 
and  he  were  the  national  bulwark — '  the  chariots 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thel«of '  (2  K  2>>).  But 
after  Elisha  the  prophets  withdraw  from  exter- 
nal national,  and  party,  conflicts.  They  no  more 
head  revolutions.  Nevertheless,  they  remain 
statesmen  as  much  as  their  great  predecessors. 
They  could  not  cease  to  be  politicians  as  long 
as  tne  kingdom  of  J*  had  the  form  of  a  State. 
They  oppose,  warn,  and  counsel  kings  and  State 
parties  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
Hosea,  indeed,  thinks  the  monarchy  impotent  for 
good,  if  it  has  not  been  from  the  beginning  the 
source  of  aU  evU  (IS""-)-  But  Isaiah,  so  long  as 
the  State  was  independent,  warned  Ahaz  against 
involving  his  kingdom  in  the  struggles  of  the 
nations,  m  the  collision  of  which  his  country  would 
be  crushed  (Is7);  and  when  the  dream  of  independ- 
ence had  passed  away  he  resi»ted  with  equal 
strenuousness  the  meditated  revolt  of  liezekiah 
and  the  Egyptian  party  against  the  AssjTian 

Jower  (Is  30"'''  31"*)-  The  same  principles  guided 
er.  and  Ezk.  in  the  Chaldtean  age  (Jer  21*  38*, 
Ezk  17).  But  the  only  weapon  which  the  prophets 
now  ose  is  the  word  of  God  which  ia  in  their  mouth. 
Jer.,  though  set  over  the  nations  to  plnck  up  and 
breeJc  down,  wields  only  the  word  of  J",  which  is 
like  a  hammer  breaking  the  rocks  in  pieces  (Jer 
I*-  >•  23»»),  and  which  hiui  a  self-fulfillmg  energy 
(Is  66"*).  J'  hews  the  people  by  the  prophete, 
and  slays  them  with  the  words  of  His  mouth 
(Hos  0*).  Bnt  in  this  age  new  thoughts,  difficult 
to  account  for,  filled  the  minds  of  the  prophets. 
Formerly,  J",  as  God  and  mler  of  His  people, 
rejected  dynasties,  and  by  the  prophets  overthrew 
them  (Hos  13") ;  now,  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  the 
prophets,  both  of  the  north  and  south,  that  J'  has 
rejected  the  nation,  that  Israel  as  an  independent 
State  is  doomed  to  perish.  Side  W  side  with 
this  thought,  or  as  a  consequence  ot  it,  another 
thought  appears.  The  complex  notion  'national- 
religious'  seems  reflected  on  and  analyzed,  and  the 
'religions'  assumes  such  preponderating  weight 
that  the  'national'  appears  ot  little  value.  The 
ideal  kingdom  of  J*  is  a  religious  community  faith- 
ful to  the  Lord.  Another  thing,  closely  connected 
with  the  two  just  mentioned,  is  the  lofty  spiritual 
and  ethical  conception  of  J"  God  of  Israel  reached 
by  the  prophets  of  this  age,  and,  what  is  but  the 
obverse  side  of  it,  their  severe  judgment  on  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.   This  lofty  eon- 
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aepiisn  of  J*  and  this  pare  ideal  of  what  His  people 
must  be,  eannot  be  an  nnmediated  and  inezpucaDle 
leap  upward  of  human  religious  genius,  neither 
can  it  T>e  a  sodden  divine  creation.  It  did  not, 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  grow  up  in  a  night.  History, 
nnhap^ily,  does  not  enable  us  to  follow  its  growth. 
Bat  it  is  Uie  perfect  efllorescence  of  a  tree  whose 
roots  stood  in  the  soil  of  Israel  from  the  beginning, 
whose  vital  energies  had  always  been  moving 
towanls  flower,  and  which  burst  forth  at  last  in 
the  gijrgeous  blaze  of  colour  which  we  see.  The 
wealtb  of  ethical  and  religions  teaching  found  in 
the  prophets  of  this  age  has  led  to  a  reaction 
agauist  the  former  idea  that  prophecy  was  specifi- 
cally prediction,  and  the  view  has  become  preva- 
lent that  the  true  function  of  the  prophet  was 
to  be  a  teacher  of  ethical  and  religions  truths. 
This  view  is  also  one-sided.  The  prophets  never 
cease  to  be  '  seers ' ;  their  face  is  always  turned  to 
the  future.  They  stand  in  the  council  of  J' 
{Aja  V,  Jer  23"),  and  it  is  what  He  is  about  to  do 
that  they  declare  to  men.  Their  mpral  and  reli- 
gions teaichin^  is,  so  to  speak,  secondiuy,  and  due 
to  the  occasion.  Their  oonviotion  is  that  the 
destruction  of  the  nation  is  inevitable,  and  they 
Iwell  on  the  nature  of  J*  and  cm  the  moral  de- 
clension of  the  people  to  impress  their  conviction 
on  the  nation—'  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel ' 
(Am  4").  Or,  as  their  eonviction  of  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  nation's  doom  does  not  seem 
absolute,  but  is  crossed,  at  least  at  times,  by  the 
possibility  or  even  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
averted  (Am  6>*- Is  1",  Jer  86*-»),  they  impress 
on  the  people  the  mind  and  life  which  is  acceptable 
to  J' — that  which  is  good,  and  what  the  Lord 
requires  of  them  (Mic  6") — that  they  may  repent, 
and  that  His  judgments  may  be  arrested.  Or, 
when  the  foreboding  of  near  destruction  again 
oppresses  them,  they  look  beyond  the  dark  and 
tempestuous  night  that  ia  gathering  to  the  digr 
that  will  dawn  behind  it  (Is  8*"  ),— for  though  tf' 
will  destroy  the  sinful  kingdom  He  will  not  destroy 
the  bunse  of  Jacob  (Am  V), — and  they  dilate  on 
the  righteousness  and  the  peace  and  the  joy  of 
that  newage(Is  9"-*,  Hos  2™).  The  prophets  now 
employ  writing,  and  the  short,  drastic  oracles  of 
former  times  (I  S  IS**,  1  K  21")  give  place  to 
discourses  of  considerable  length.  By  writine 
they  could  influence  many  whom  their  voice  could 
not  reach,  and  the  written  word  became  a  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  godly  kernel  of  the  people, 
upholding  them  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  wnen 
God's  face  was  hidden,  and  being  when  the 
ealamities  were  overpast  a  witness  that  Ciod  had 
■till  been  with  them  (Is  8>*^,  Ezk  2*).  The  instances 
of  Deuteronomy  and  the  roU  of  Jeremiah  show  that 
a  writing  produced  a  far  more  powerful  impression 
than  the  spoken  word  of  the  prophet. 

A  strange  and  interesting  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  prophecy  is  what  is  called  'False' 
PMphecy.  The  tma  prophets,  whose  word 
history  and  God's  providence  verified,  and  to 
which  the  religious  mind  of  mankind  has  set  its 
■Ml,  laid  emphasis  on  the  'religions'  element  in 
the  complex  'national-religious'  idea.  The  unity 
J*  and  the  nation  had  to  their  minds  become  dis- 
rupted, and  J*  now  stood  opposed  to  the  nation. 
The  'false'  prophets  contmued  to  lay  the  chief 
onphasis  on  the  'national'  side;  hence  they  might 
be  called  nationalistic  prophets  rather  than  false, 
though,  of  course,  their  anticipations  were  often 
disproved  by  events.  The  question  whether  these 
prophets  were  retrograde  or  only  unprogressive, 
will  be  answered  differently  according  to  the  view 
taken  of  the  development  of  religion  in  Israel. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  per- 
sonally sunk  below  the  level  of  their  own  time. 
They  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  body  of 


the  people.  The  charge  of  the  canonical  prophets 
is  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  hod  declined  from 
the  purer  moral  and  religious  ideal  of  early  times 
(Hos  2',  Is  1").  And  this  charge  is  certainly 
true.  For,  admitting  that  the  people  by  entrance 
upon  the  Canaanite  civilization  had  attained  to  a 
broader  and  fuller  human  life,  and  admitting  even 
that  the  conception  of  J",  by  taking  tip  into  it 
some  of  the  thoughts  connected  with  the  native 
gods,  became  enlarged  and  enriched,  mixture  with 
uie  Canaanites  produced  a  deterioration  both  in 
the  life  and  religion  of  Israel.  It  is  this  deteriora- 
tion that  seems  to  the  true  prophets  so  fateful  in 
regard  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  And  it  is 
on  this  question  of  the  national  future  that  con- 
flicts arise  between  the  true  prophets  and  the 
false.  It  is  in  this  region,  too,  that  another  new 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  prophecy  appears  in 
this  age — the  persecution  of  tlie  prophets.  Former 
prophets,  (like  Samuel.  Elijah,  and  F.lidha.  wwrw 
embodimenlS~Of  cne  '  national  -  religious '  spirit, 
and  carried  the  people  wit-.h  them  J  The  new  out- 
look of  the  prophets  regarding  tfie  national  des- 
tinies enraged  the  populace.  The  prophets  seemed 
to  them  madmen ;  their  predictions  tnat  J*  would 
destroy  His  people  were  incredible;  they  were 
traitors,  and  sou^t  not  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
but  their  hurt  (Jer  38*).  The  prophets  probably 
■sight  have  preached  as  they  liked  about  the  nature 
of  J"  and  the  kind  of  service  pleasing  to  Him,  if  they 
had  not  gone  further  and  drawn  inferences  as  to 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Jehoiakim  showed  his 
indifference  to  Jeremiah's  preaching,  or  his  con- 
tempt for  it,  by  throwing  his  book  piecemeal  into 
the  fire ;  it  was  only  when  at  the  end  of  the  roll 
he  found  the  assertion  that  Nebnch.  would  come  and 
destroy  the  land  (Jer  36*  25'- '»),  that  he  ordered 
the  prophet's  arrest.  On  another  occasion  Jer.  was 
seized  and  beaten  on  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
falling  away  to  the  ChaldtBans,  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon  because  his  gloomy  anticipations  dis- 
heartened the  men  of  war  in  the  city  (38*).  And 
it  was  because  of  his  prophecy  of  national  disaster 
(1  K  22)  that  Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  confined 
on  bread  and  water  till  he  came  back  (he  did  not 
come  back  !).  It  was  not  their  religious  opinions 
but  their  political  threato  that  drew  persecution 
on  the  prophets  (Am  7""-)-  The  persecution  was 
the  convulsive  effort  of  the  '  national -religious' 
spirit  to  maintain  itself.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
people  were  impatient  of  the  prophets'  general 
teaching,  or  contemptuous  of  it :  they  burlesqued 
their  manner  (Is  28'>-  >°),  and  ironically  invited  tlie 
interposition  of  the  Lord  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (Is  5'*- ") ;  they  imposed  silence 
on  them  (Am  2",  Mic  2"),  and  told  them  to  have 
done  with  the  Lord  of  hosto  in  their  hearing  (Is 
SO*"") ;  but  it  was  mostly  when  the  prophets 
entered  the  political  region,  or  when  to  the  general 
mind  they  seemed  guilty  of  sacrilege  (Am  7'^  Jer 
714  287-  ■),  that  harsher  measures  were  adopted.  No 
doubt  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  by  Ahab  at 
the  instigation  of  Jezebel  was  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Baal  worship. 
But  even  this  persecution  seems  to  have  been 
transient,  for  shortly  before  his  death  we  observe 
Ahab  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  prophets  (1  K. 
22).  If  the  400  mentioned  here  are  'false,'  or 
merely  nationalistic,  prophets,  probably  many  of 
them  nad  opposed  the  Baal  cultus  if  for  no  highei 
reason  than  tnat  J"  was  the  national  God.  The  per- 
secution by  Manasseh,  of  whom  we  know  so  little, 
would  be  toF  similar  reasons,  because  the  prophets 
opposed  the  Assyrian  cults  which  Uie  Idng  ^ 
ardently  patronized. 

4.  Tne  Expiry  of  Prophecy.  —  Many  things 
contributed  to  the  decline  and  final  failure  of 
prophecy. 
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(a)  The  prophets  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
progressive  political  party  in  a  State.  So  long  as 
abuses  exist,  and  privilege  leads  to  injustice  and 
oppression  of  the  weaker  classes,  such  a  party 
is  strong.  Its  power  lies  in  attack.  But  when 
abuses  nave  been  removed,  and  the  reforms  de- 
manded have  been  conceded  and  placed  upon  the 
statute  book,  the  function  of  the  party  of  progress 
has  ceased.  Now,  the  evils  against  which  the 
prophets  contended  had,  externuly  at  least,  been 
removed  by  the  reform  of  Josiah.  Deuteronomy 
receivHd  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  government, 
and  became  the  law  of  the  State.  This  was  a 
triumph  of  prophetic  teaching  on  morals  and  re- 
ligion ;  but  if  it  was  thus  a  witness  to  the  power 
of  prophecy  in  the  past,  it  was  virtually  a  death- 
blow to  it  for  the  future.  For  by  embodying  the 
practical  issues  of  the  prophetic  principles  in  law, 
having  State  authority,  it  superseded  the  livibg 
prophetic  word.  No  doubt  even  after  Dent,  be- 
came State  law  Jer.  continued  to  be  a  prophet. 
He  perceived  that  the  reform  was  merely  external, 
and  he  continued  to  demand  something  more  in- 
ward— not  reform  but  regeneration. 

(6)  Again,  the  great  prophets  from  Amos  to  Jere- 
miah had  traversed  the  whole  region  of  theology  and 
morals.  Little  could  be  added  to  what  they  had 
taught  concerning  J"  and  His  purposes,  concerning 
man  and  his  destiny.  Those  who  came  after  them 
could  do  little  more  than  combine  their  principles 
into  new  applications  and  uses.  And  in  point  of 
fact  such  prophets  as  Ezekiel  and  Dentero-Isaiah 
are  almost  more  theologians  than  prophets.* 

(c)  Another  thing  which  contributed  to  the  ex- 
piry of  prophecy  was  the  fall  of  the  State.  With 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  nation,  the 
subject  of  prophecy,  ceased  to  exist.  Its  destruc- 
tion was  the  seal  set  to  the  truth  of  prophecy,  to 
its  teaching  on  God  and  the  people,  and  its  task 
was  done.  If  in  a  sense  prophecy  had  destroyed 
the  nation  it  had  saved  religion.  For  teaching 
that  it  was  J"  who  bronght  ruin  on  the  State  it 
showed  that  the  downfall  of  the  nation  was  not 
the  defeat  but  the  triumph  of  J".  The  gods  of  the 
nations,  Chemosh,  Asshur,  and  Merodacn,  perished 
with  the  nations  of  whose  spirit  they  were  the  em- 
bodiments, but  Jehovah  rose  the  higher  over  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  seen  to  be  the  God  of 
Righteousness,  the  moral  Ruler  of  the  world — 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  was  exalted  in  judgment. 
And  the  Holy  God  sanctified  in  nghteousnesa 

(Is  6«). 

When  Israel  perished  as  a  nation,  and  was  eoattered 
over  every  land,  the  idea  of  Israel  just  by  being 
detached  from  the  nation  became  clearer ;  the 
conception  of  Israel,  of  its  place  in  the  moral 
history  of  mankind,  took  the  place  of  Israel,  and 
the  second  Isaiah,  operating  with  this  conception, 
— the  servant  of  the  Lord, — is  still  a  prophet.  No 
doubt  with  all  his  brilliancy  much  of  his  book  is 
theological  deduction  from  his  lofty  conception 
of  J",  out  in  one  respect  he  is  what  all  the  great 
prophets  were,  an  *  interpreter '  of  history,  and  by 
far  Uie  profoundest.  He  stands  at  the  end  of 
Israel's  history,  and  looking  back  he  reads  its 
meaning,  which  is  that  its  sufferings  as  servant 
of  the  Lord  have  atoned  for  its  sins  as  a  mere 
part  of  mankind. 

id)  Although  at  the  Restoration  the  gorgeous 
anticipations  of  the  second  Isaiah  had  been  dis- 
appointed, the  idea  of  what  Israel  was,  its  con- 
sciousness of  itself  and  its  meaning  in  the  religions 
life  of  mankind  still  maintained  themselves.  The 
eschatological  hope  remained  indestructible.  This 
hope  had  sometimes  a  national  element  in  it,  the 

*  WellhauKn  renwrks  (Rat*  1S7)  that  with  the  revelation  of 
the  Koru  the  function  of  the  Uhtn  or  leer  oaina  to  an  end, 
and  he  diiappeu*. 


idea  of  a  political  supremacy  of  Israel  over  the 
other  nations,  but  it  was  mainly  the  hope  of 
religions  supremacy  as  the  people  of  God  (Is  61'). 
Israel  had  become  a  purely  religious  idea,  its 
mission  was  to  be  the  light  of  the  nations — salva- 
tion was  of  the  Jews.  And  this  great  eminence 
and  triumph  God  would  confer  upon  it  by  a 
sudden  interposition,  when  He  would  plead  its 
cause  and  '  justify '  it  by  showing  it  to  be  in  the 
right  in  its  time-long  plea  against  the  nations — a 
plea  which  in  other  words  was  the  religious  history 
of  mankind  (Is  SO*"-).  And  what  remained  for 
Israel  was  to  prepare  for  God's  interposition,  and 
be  M'orthy  of  it  by  doing  His  will.  Thus,  when 
Israel  was  merely  a  religious  community  with  no 
national  life,  prophecy  became  altogether  detached 
from  history  and  took  the  form  of  rellectiveand< 
theological  combinations  of  former  prophecies:  Its 
theme  was  the  eschatological  hopa,«ntnt  occupied 
itself  with  searching  what,  and  what  manner  of 
time  this  hope  would  be  realized  (On  9^,  IP  1"), 
Prophecy  becomes  Apocalyptic.  Apocalyptic  con- 
tinues to  share  idl  the  great  ideas  of  proijlieey :  it 
regards  history  as  the  expression  of  God's  moral 
rule  of  the  world  ;  it  regards  God  as  purposing 
and  foreseeing  all  its  great  movements ;  and  it  sup- 
poses Him  to  reveal  His  purposes  to  His  servants 
from  the  beginning.  Hence,  instead  of  looking 
back  over  history.  Apocalyptic  plants  itself  in 
front  of  history,  turnmg  history  into  prophecy, 
and  locating  all  its  great  movements  in  the  mind 
of  some  ancient  seer,  Enoch,  Moses,  Baruch, 
Daniel,  or  Ezra.  Apocalyptic  is  thus  always 
pseudepigraphic ;  but  the  date  of  an  Apocalypse 
can  generally  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
his  own  time  the  author  is  pretty  accurate,  having 
history  to  rely  on,  while  from  his  own  time  on  to 
the  end  he  can  only  forecast  or  calculate. 

In  the  times  when  prophecy  had  virtually  ceased 
there  are  occasional  references  to  it.  The  references 
are  of  two  kinds.  Generally  they  are  expressions 
of  sorrow  that  the  people  has  no  more  the  guidance 
of  the  prophet  in  its  perplexities  and  darkness,  and 
of  the  hope  that  a  prophet  will  again  arise;  but 
once  at  least  prophecy  is  spoken  of  with  dislike. 
In  the  one  case  the  true  prophet  is  thought  of,  in 
the  other  the  misleading  false  prophecy.  See  on 
the  one  hand  Fs  74>,  1  Mac  4«  9"  14<i ;  of.  La  », 
Ft  29" :  on  the  other  hand  Zee  13'-« ;  of.  La  2"  4>». 

The  prophets  of  the  OT  may  be  grouped  thoft— 

L  FBoraiTS  or  TBI  Asstrian  Aaa. 
Jonah  (referred  to  2  K  US'). 
Amoe,  e.  760-76a 
Hosea,  e.  760-787. 
.Jndah,  740-700. 
-  Micah,  c  724  and  later. 
Zephanlah,  e.  627. 
Nahnm,  e.  610-608. 

U.  Piorsns  or  tbi  Cbauxis 
■  Jeremiah, «.  626-686. 
Habakkuk,  s.  606-<0a 
.  693-673. 


IIL  PSOPHKTS  or  TBI  PlERIUI  PiRlOD. 

Is  13-14  2U-10S4-36?.  ( 
Deutero-Isalah,  c.  640. 
Hoggai  and  Zecharioh,  1-8,  e.  620. 
U^aohl,  e.  46U-460. 

Probably  later,  at  all  eventa  after  the  BeatoratlOB,  Jod, 
Jonah,  Obadiab  (in  preaent  form),  Is  24-27,  Zeo  0-14. 

B.  Tbe  Prophetic  Mind.— liaay  qnestiona 
arise  regarding  the  mind  of  the  prophet  which 
can  hardly  be  answered,  but  allusion  may  be  made 
to  some  01  them. 

i.  The  Idea  of  the  Phopiiet. —A  number  of 
things  are  said  of  the  prophet  which  might  serve 
as  partial  definitions.  Such  definitions  are  ditt'erenl 
at  different  times,  the  prophet  being  regarded  from 
various  sides.  In  inquiring  into  the  prophetic  mind, 
it  is  the  prophet's  own  idea  of  himself  that  is  of 
interest ;  but  nis  idea  of  himself  did  rot  differ  frov 
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the  people's  idea  of  him,  tbongh  in  his  own  case 
the  idea  was  based  on  his  consciousness,  in  the  case 
of  the  people  on  their  observation.  Both  believed 
that  the  prophet  was  one  who  spoke  the  word  of 
J*.  When  threatened  with  death  Jer.  said  to  the 
people,  '  For  of  a  tmth  J*  has  sent  me  nnto  yon  to 
H)eak  all  these  words  in  yonr  ears '  (Jer  26") ;  and 
the  people's  idea  of  their  prophets,  if  not  of  Jer., 
was  the  same :  '  the  word  shall  not  perish  from  the 
prophet '(Jer  18"). 

Cfertain  names  applied  to  the  prophet  are  sug- 
gestive of  ideas  entertained  of  him.  _(l)Oneofthe 
oldest  and  most  common  of  these  designations  was 
man  of  God.  The  name  is  nsed  of  Samnel  (1  S  9*), 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  of  others  (1  K  12»  13, 
Jer  35'),  and  often  of  Moses.  The  name  im^ies 
close  relation  to  Ciod;  the  prophet  is  near  tolSod 
(Am  3*,  Jer  23^)*).  The  Shnnammite  made  a  little 
chamber  for  Elidia,  because  he  was  '  a  holy  man 
of  God '  (2  K  4).  Holiness  is  nearness  to  God ; 
whether  in  this  age  it  already  connoted  moral 
purity  (Is  6*)  may  be  uncertain ;  the  'man  of  God' 
at  any  rate  suggested  this,  for  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  said  to  EDjah, '  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  thon  man  of  GodT  art  thou  come  to  oall  my 
sm  to  remembrance T'  (1  K  17").  The  name  'man 
of  God '  suggests  both  tite  ethical  bads  of  prophecy 
and  the  religiousness  of  the  prophet.  All  the  pro- 
phets pass  moralindgmentson  their  contemporaries, 
t.ff.  Nathan  on  David  (2S  12)  and  Elijah  on  Ahab, 
and  the  pages  of  tiie  literary  prophets  contain  little 
else  than  snoh  judgments.  And  Jeremiah  at  last 
goes  80^  far  as  to  say  that  the  mark  of  a  true  pro- 
phet is  jnst  that  he  j^asses  such  a  moral  condemna- 
tion on  his  time ;  this  of  itself  authenticates  him 
(Jer  28** ').  How  deeply  the  moral  entered  into 
the  prophet's  own  idea  of  prophecy  is  seen  in  Is 
V;  cf.  Mic  3*.  Bat  the  notion  of  religiousness  or 
godliness  suggested  by  the  name  '  man  of  God '  is 
even  more  important.  The  prophet's  'call'  was 
less  appointment  to  an  office  as  we  call  it,  than  to 
a  religions  life-task.  His  prophesying  was  lifted 
up  into  his  own  personal  religious  life.  The  foun- 
tain of  prophecy  was  communion  with  God.  This 
is  seen  in  Jer.,  in  whom  prophecy  and  piety  melt 
into  one  another.  (2)  Another  common  designa- 
tion of  the  prophet  is  aenant  of  Ood  or  of  J*. 
The  name  is  given  to  prophets  in  general  (2  K  0^), 
to  Elijah  (1  K  IS**),  Isaiah  (20*),  and  others  (1  K 
11?*,  2  K  14"),  particularly  to  Moses.  The  service 
is  nsually  pubUc,  in  the  interests  of  God's  king- 
dom. The  name  'servant  of  J"  is  given  also  to 
Israel.  Israel  is  the  great  servant  of  J' — his 
ministry  is  to  mankind,  that  of  the  individual 
prophets  is  to  the  narrower  world  of  Israel  itself. 
And  in  like  manner  both  Israel  and  the  prophet 
are  called  messenger  of  J" — the  one  to  tine  nations 
(Is  42'»- »),  and  the  other  to  Israel  (44«^,  The  term 
'  messenger '  is  used  mostly  in  late  writings  (Hag 
1",  Mai  3'),  but  the  consciousness  of  being  '  sent 
is  common  to  all  the  prophets—'  Go  and  tell  this 
people'  (Is  6»,  Jer  26>*).  'The  prophet  feels  he  has 
a  commission  to  the  people  as  much  as  Moses  felt 
he  had  a  commission  to  Pharaoh.  (3)  Another 
name  given  to  the  prophet  is  interpreter.  The 
name,  though  rare  (Is  43"),  is  descriptive  of  the 
position  of  the  prophet  in  regard  to  history  and 
God's  providence.  God  speaks  in  events,  and  the 
prophet  interprets  Him  to  men.  Prophecy  arises 
■mt  of  history,  keeps  pace  with  it,  and  interprets 
it.  God  is  the  author  of  Israel's  history,  and  His 
meaning  in  it.  His  disposition  towards  the  people 
as  expressed  in  it,  reflects  itsdf  in  the  prophet's 
mind.  And  as  it  reflects  itsdf  it  awakens  in  him 
the  sense  of  the  people's  evil ;  and  being  one  with 
them  he  becomes  the  conscience,  parti^arly  the 
evil  conscience,  of  the  people.  Events  are  never 
mere  oecnnences;  God  animates  them;  each  great 
▼oi.  IV.— 8 


event  of  history  is  a  theophany,  a  manifestation  of 
God  in  His  moral  operation.  The  eyes  of  ordinary 
men  do  not  perceive  this  meaning,  and  when 
suddenly  confronted  with  some  unexpected  issue 
they  exclaim,  'Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest 
thyself,  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour'  (Is  45"). 
Further,  no  event  is  isolated ;  each  has  resulted 
from  something  preceding  it,  and  will  issue  in  con- 
sequences following  it.  History  is  a  moral  current, 
and  at  whatever  point  in  it  the  prophet  stands  lie 
feels  whence  it  has  come  iad  whither  it  is  flowing. 
Of  course,  the  prophet  is  not  a  mere  interpreter  of 
history  or  institutions.*  To  suppose  so  would  be 
to  give  him  the  second  instead  of  the  first  place; 
the  mind  of  man  is  greater  than  institutions  or 
history,  and  it  is  in  it  above  all  that  God  will 
reveal  Himself.  And  even  the  institutions  and 
history  are  not  mere  miraculons  Divine  creations; 
men  concurred  in  founding  the  institutions,  and 
they  have  their  part  in  making  the  history.  Events 
furnish  the  occasion  of  the  prophet's  intuitions,  but 
they  do  not  set  bounds  to  tnem.  Indeed  we  often 
see  the  prophet's  mind  outrunning  history,  filling 
the  events  around  him  with  a  profounder  meaning 
than  they  actually  contain.  His  own  mind  is  fnU 
of  great  issues,  great  ideals  of  the  future;  and 
eager  to  see  their  realization  he  animates  the  events 
occurring  in  his  day  with  a  larger  significance  than 
they  have,  thinking  they  wiU  issue  in  the  final 
perfection  for  which  he  yearns.  If  he  proves  at 
fault  in  regard  to  the  time,  he  rightly  divines  the 
moral  connexion  of  the  events  of  his  day  with  the 
perfection  of  the  end.  Other  names,  such  as  '  seer,' 
'  watchman '  (Jer  8",  Ezk  3"),  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

There  are  several  passages,  belonging  to  difierent 
dates,  which  might  be  taken  as  definitions  of  '  pro- 
phet' In  Am  3*-  ■  it  is  said,  '  The  Lord  God  doeth 
nothing  without  revealing  his  counsel  to  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets.'  Jer.  (23^)  varies  this  by  saying 
that  the  prophet  stands  '  in  the  council '  of  J",  and 
known  His  purpose  (Job  IS").  The  passage  states 
two  things, viz.  that  J* reveals  His  mind  and  purpose 
to  the  prophets,  and  that  He  does  so  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  future.  When  great  events  are 
about  to  happen,  involving  the  destinies  of  the 
people,  the  sensibility  of  the  prophet  is  quickened 
and  feels  their  approach,  and  he  stands  forth  to 
announce  them.  Thus  Amos  and  Hosea  appear  as 
heralds  of  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
North  ;  Micah  and  Isaiah,  when  the  storm-cloud  of 
Assyrian  invasion  was  rising  on  the  northern 
horizon,  and  Jeremiali  when  the  empire  of  the  East 
was  passing  to  the  Chaldeeans,  and  the  downfall  of 
Judah  was  nigh  at  hand.  Among  other  passages . 
referring  to  prophecy  on  its  pr^ictive  side.  Is 
4X4.  UK  (gf_  45i9.it)  deserves  mention.  Here  predic- 
tive prophecy  is  claimed  for  J*  and  Israel  and 
denied  to  the  idols  and  their  peoples,  and  the  power 
to  predict  as  well  as  the  fact  of  having  truly  pre- 
dicted is  proof  that  J*  is  God.  J'  is  Uie  first  and 
the  last ;  He  initiates  the  movements  of  history, 
and  He  Inings  them  to  an  end.  From  the  beginning 
He  foresees  the  end.  But  it  is  His  relation  to  Israel 
that  causes  Him  to  announce  it  beforehand.  For 
Israel  is  His  servant,  and  His  purpose  can  be  ful- 
filled only  through  the  co-operation  of  men,  to 
whom  it  must  be  revealed.  The  conception  of  a 
living  Grod  in  moral  fellowship  with  men  involves 
in  it  prophecy  having  reference  to  the  future.  Here 
again  prophecy  is  lifted  up  into  the  sphere  of 
personal  religious  life. 

The  passage  Dt  IS****,  though  not  excluding 
prediction,  places  prophecy  on  a  broader  basis. 
Prophecy  is  due  to  two  things:  (1)  to  that 
yearning  of  the  human  spirit  to  Know  the  will  of 

*  This  seems  the  idea  of  v.  Hotnuum,  Weittagung  u  WrfOl- 
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the  deity,  and  to  have  commnnion  with  him, 
common  to  men  everywhere.  This  yearning 
created  many  Icinds  of  diviners,  who  by  extemu 
means  inferred  what  was  the  mind  of  deity.  Bat 
it  is  not  in  this  way,  but  in  one  higher  and 
worthier,  that  the  tme  God  satisfies  the  yeanting 
of  His  people's  heart  (Nn  23").  However  pro- 
fusely signs  of  Him  and  of  His  mind  be  scattered 
over  nature,  there  is  a  more  immediate  intercoorse 
between  Him  and  men.  He  speaks  to  the  mind 
of  man  direcUy ;  there  is  a  communion  of  spirit 
with  spirit  <r  puts  His  words  in  the  prophef  s 
month,  who  speaks  them  in  His  name  (Dt  IS**-  **). 
(2)  And  the  reason  for  employing  a  prophet  as 
mediator  between  J'  and  the  people  u  that  the 
people  shrank  from  hearing  the  Toice  of  J*  speak- 
mg  to  them  directly.  He  spoke  the  tea  words  in 
the  people's  ears  at  Horeb,  but  Israel  said, '  Let 
nie  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
that  I  die  not'  (18").  An  extraordinarily  lofl7 
place  is  assigned  here  to  the  prophet :  his  words 
are  as  much  the  words  of  J*  as  if  J*  spoke  them 
immediately  with  His  own  voice  (cf.  Nn  12*). 
But  these  words  of  Moses,  '  A  prophet  shall  the 
Lord  yonr  God  raise  up  unto  yon  like  unto  me,' 
contam  other  pointb  illustrating  the  idea  of 
'  prophet.'  The  term  •  raise  up '  (cf.  Am  2")  is 
used  of  the  judges,  and  in  many  ways  the 
prophets  were  the  successors  of  the  judges.  The 
prophet  is  immediately  raised  up.  The  Divine 
act  is  reflected  in  his  own  consciousness  in  the 
crisis  named  his  'oalL'  His  position  is  a  personal 
one.  He  is  not  a  member  of  a  caste  inheriting  an 
office.  He  may  be  taken  from  any  class :  from 
the  priesthood,  like  Samnel,  Jer.,  and  Ezek.,  and 
prolwbly  others;  from  the  aristocracy  of  the 
capital,  like  Isaiah;  from  the  population  of  the 
conntiy  townships,  like  Mioah  and  Urijah  of 
Kiriath-jearim  (Jer  26) ;  or  from  those  that  followed 
after  the  flock,  like  Amoa.  Women,  too,  might  be 
prophetesses,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Hnldah 
(2  K  22).  The  singular  'a  prophet'  may  be  used 
collectively  of  a  fine  of  prophets  (Hos  12"),  or 
more  protebly  as  there  was  nsiially  only  one  great 
prophet  at  one  time  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
individual  prophet  in  each  age.  In  the  words '  like 
unto  me '  the  prophet  is  put  on  the  same  plane 
with  Moses ;  and  so  far  as  the  scope  of  his  func- 
tions extended  this  is  the  best  definition.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  really  do  not  know  what  Moses 
was  like ;  and  to  say  that  the  prophet  was  ■  like 
Moses,'  is  to  explain  the  unknown  by  the  more  un- 
known. We  know  at  least  wha  t  Moses  was  thought 
to  be  like  in  the  age  of  the  Deuteronomiftt  and 
earlier — he  was  one  faithful  in  all  GocTs  house  (Nn 
12') ;  and  the  prophet's  oversight  was  equally  broad. 
Proj>hecv  was  not  an  institution  among  other  insti- 
tutions, like  priesthood  and  monarchy  ;  it  founded 
the  monarchy,  and  it  claimed  in  the  name  of  J* 
to  correct  and  instruct  priests  as  well  as  kings. 
Tholuck  *  has  defined  the  prophet  as  '  the  bearer 
of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy.^  The  definition  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  the  prophets  do  not  claim 
to  be  originators,  they  have  inherited  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  teach ;  but  it  tonches  the  prophet 
only  on  his  intellectual  side.  The  prophet  was 
more  than  a  teadier,  and  the  theocracy  was  life 
as  well  as  truth.  The  prophet  was  not  only  the 
bearer,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy.  This  idea,  which  is  that  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  living  God  with  mankind,  was 
realized  in  him  and  throngh  him  in  Israel. 
Though  he  could  be  distinguished  from  Israel  he 
was,  in  truth,  Israel  at  its  highest.  The  prophets 
were  not  persons  who  stood  as  mere  objective 
Divine  instruments  to  the  people  whom  they 
addressed ;  they  were  of  the  people ;  the  life  of 
*  Die  ProphtUn  «.  ihn  Wrtuaeungm,  p.  IS. 
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the  people  flowing  throngh  the  general  mass  only 
reached  its  flood-tide  in  them.  Every  feeling  of 
the  people,  every  movement  of  life  in  it,  sent  it* 
impulse  up  to  them ;  every  hope  and  fear  was 
reflected  in  their  hearts.  And  it  was  with  hearts 
so  filled  and  minds  so  quickened  and  broad  that 
they  entered  into  the  communion  of  God. 

One  other  passage  may  be  referred  to  which 
expresses  very  clearly  the  main  element  in  the 
idea  of  propnet.  In  Ex  7'  J"  speaks  to  Moses, 
'  See,  I  nave  made  thee  God  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet '  (P).  In 
Ex  4"  (J)  a  similar  statement  occurs,  'He  (Aaron) 
shall  be  thy  spokesman  to  the  people ;  he  shall  be 
to  thee  for  a  month,  and  thou  shalt  be  to  him 
God.'  Moses  '  inspired '  Aaron,  and  Aaron  spoke 
his  words  to  Pharaoh  and  the  people.  So  all  the 
prophets,  e.g.  Is  SO*  31',  regard  themselves  as  the 
*  mouth 'of  J'. 

iL  iNSPmAHOH'. — When  Samnel  dismissed  Sanl 
he  said  to  him,  'Thou  shalt  meet  a  band  of 
prophets ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come 
mightily  npon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with 
them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man' 
(1  S  10^  *).  The  term  '  prophesy '  describes  the 
excited  demeanour  and  utterance  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  '  q>irit '  is  regarded  as  the  cause  ot  this. 
Of  course,  the  prophets  did  not  utter  mere  sounds, 
but  words  with  meaning ;  but  it  is  the  personal 
exaltation  of  the  prophet  himself,  who  has  become 
another  man,  ana  not  specially  the  contents  of  his 
utterance,  that  is  ascribed  to  tne  '  spirit. '  The  man 
on  whom  the  spirit  comes,  oftener  performs  deeds 
than  speaks  words.  The  '  spirit  of  tne  Lord '  came 
on  Samson,  and  he  rent  the  lion  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid  (Jg  14') ;  it  came  on  Saul,  and  he  slew 
his  oxen  and  sent  the  fragments  throughout  Israel, 
calling  to  war  with  Ammon  (IS  11*) ;  similarly  it 
came  on  Gideon  ( Jg  6*'),  Jephthah  (11**),  and  others, 
and  they  went  out  to  war  and  judged  Israel.  The 
spirit  01  the  Lord  suddenly  carries  Elijah  away, 
one  knows  not  whither  (1  K  18"),  and  men  fear 
that  it  may  cast  him  upon  some  mountain  or  into 
some  valley  (2  K  2'*| ;  and  with  '  the  hand  of  the 
Lord '  npon  him  ne  kept  pace  with  Ahab'a 
chariots  (1  K  18^).  Probaoly  the  conception  of 
God  and  that  of  the  spirit  of  God  always  corre- 
sponded to  one  another.  In  early  times  God  was 
conceived  more  as  a  natural  than  a  spiritual  force ; 
His  operation,  even  when  He  might  operate  on  the 
ethical  side  of  man's  nature,  was  physical.  Hence 
'spirit'  connotes  suddenness  ana  violence  in  the 
Divine  operation.  When  one  is  seen  performing 
what  is  beyond  man  to  do,  or  what  is  beyond  him- 
self in  his  natural  condition,  both  to  himself  and 
to  the  onlooker  he  appears  not  himself,  he  is 
another  man ;  he  is  seized  and  borne  onward  by  a 
power  external  to  him — the  spirit  of  the  Lora  is 
upon  him.  One  under  the  spirit  is  always  carried 
away  by  an  impulse,  sudden,  and  often  uncon- 
trollable. Hence  the  terms  descriptive  of  the 
spirit's  operation  suggest  suddenness  and  violence ; 
it  'comes  npon '  (Sv  .rn  1  S  lO"-"),  'comes  mightily 
upon'  (nSx  IS  10*-'»),  'falls  upon'  (Ezk  11»), 
' descends  and  rests  on '  {m  Nu  ll*-*),  'puts  on 
a  man  as  a  garment  {vih  Jg  6»*,  2  Ch  24»),  '  fills' 
him  (Mic  S'),  and  the  like.  Similarly  it  is  said 
that  the  '  hand  of  the  Lord '  comes  upon  hira  (Ezk 
1»,  2  K  3"),  and  overpowers  him  (Is  8")-  All 
these  expressions  describe  the  phenomena  visible 
to  the  onlooker,  or  experienced  by  the  prophet. 
But  it  is  the  complex  manifestation  that  they 
describe ;  they  do  not  analyze  it,  nor  answer  the 
question.  Where  amidst  these  phenomena  is  the 
point  at  which  the  spirit  operates? 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  literary  prophets 
little  reference  is  made  to  the  spirit,  and  the 
references  made  are  rather  allnsive  than  formaJ 
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and  direct.  Hosea  ({T)  calls  the  prophet '  the  man 
of  the  spirit '  j  Isaiah  (30'- »,  of.  JoD  26*)  uses  '  spirit 
of  J"  as  parallel  to  '  mouth  of  J" ;  and  Micah  (3") 
declares  oimself  fall  of  power  'by  the  spirit  of 
J"  to  declare  unto  Jacob  nis  transgression.*  But 
other  prophets,  including  Amos  and  Jer.,  do  not 
express  the  idea.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
probably  this:  in  this  age  the  violent  excitation 
usual  in  earlj  prophecy  bad  almost  disappeared ; 
it  was  the  violent  impulse  to  spuak  or  act  that 
'spirit'  particularly  connoted,  and  hence  refer- 
ences to  spirit  are  rare.  Isaiah  on  one  occasion 
(8")  speaks  of  the  '  hand '  of  J*  being  upon  him, 
which  may  refer  to  some  unusual  elevation  (though 
ef.  Jer  15"),  but  the  'power'  which  Micah  was 
conscious  of  was  probably  moral,  though  whether 
intermittent  or  not  may  be  uncertain.  Some  have 
tnppoeed  that  in  this  age  the  spirit  was  regarded 
as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  prophet,  and  for 
that  reason  not  specially  alluded  to.t  In  Nu  11" 
the  spirit  that  was  upon  Moses  is  spoken  of,  part 
of  which  rested  on  the  elders,  and  tliev  prophesied. 
Their  {>rophesyin^  was  momentary  and  under  great 
excitation;  but  whether  the  'spirit'  was  considered 
a  permanent  possession  of  Moses  or  not  is  not  clear 
(cf.  V."  with  v.").  And  the  same  uncertainty  re- 
mains with  regard  to  the  'spirit'  that  was  on 
Eliiah  (2  K  2*).  In  Is  II"-  the  spirit  of  J'  is 
■aid  to  descend  and  rest  npon  the  Messiah,  nving 
him  discernment,  counsel,  and  might  in  rme,  as 
well  as  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  spirit  would 
seem  »  permanent  possession,  though  revealing 
itself  as  oocadons  required.  But  the  failure  of 
the  canonical  prophets  to  refer  to  the  spirit  is 
scaroeljr  due  to  their  thinking  of  it  as  a  permanent 
power  indwelling  in  them ;  it  is  rather  due  to  their 
not  thinking  of  the  spirit  specially  at  all.  The 
cessation  of  the  ecstasy  left  the  propliet  his  proper 
self;  he  was  conscious  of  being  an  independent 
individual  person,  and  as  such  he  entered  into 
fellowship  with  God.  He  was  no  more  driven  or 
overpowered  by  an  impulse  from  mthont,  which 
superseded  his  proper  self  ;  his  communion  with 
God  was  a  communion  of  two  moral  persons.  God, 
it  is  true,  did  not  speak  to  him  face  to  face  and 
externally  as  He  did  to  Moses,  but  He  spoke  no 
less  really  to  his  mind.  The  nature  of  the  com- 
munion IS  clear  from  the  dialogues  in  Is  6  and 
Jer  I.  In  its  full  perfection  it  is  seen  in  Jeremiah, 
who  should  be  taken  as  the  true  type  of  the 
prophet. 

At  a  later  time  references  to  the  spirit  again 
recur,  particularly  in  Gzekiel.  How  far  the  trances 
of  Ezekiel  were  real,  being  partly  due  to  a  natural 
constitutional  temperament,  and  how  far  they 
are  mere  literary  embodiment  of  an  idea,  may  be 
disputed.  In  the  latter  case  the  idea  they  express 
would  be  the  one  running  through  all  his  pro- 
phecies, the  transcendent  majesty  and  power  of 
God,  and  the  nothingness  of  the  '  child  of  man,' 
who  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God.  In 
tills  late  a^e  various  ideas  of  the  spirit  prevail. 
A  propliet  like  Joel  goes  buck  to  the  early  forms 
ef  prophecy,  and  reproduces  the  ancient  idea  of 
the  spirit  (2^  [Heb.  S'"  ]).  In  other  passages  the 
«>uit  appears  a  permanent  possession,  being  like 
the  gift  bestowed  on  one  when  consecrated  to  an 
office  (Is  61*) ;  while  in  others  still  the  spirit  seems 
generalized^  into  the  Divine  enlightenment  and 
guidance  given  to  Israel  through  its  leaders  and 
prophets  all  down  its  history  (Is  SS"'  63",  Hag  2»). 
But  amidst  some  variety  of  conception  certain 
fdeas  of  the  spirit  always  remain :  the  spirit  is 

'Same  RhoUn  ragard  the  phnn  iytht  tptrtt  of  J"  u  >n 
•xi^aiutoiy  gloM  (WelL,  NowMk,  etc.).  The  aeiue  of  mt  is 
onceruin ;  it  msy  mean  wicA,  hy  (h»  tM  <>f.  On  41,  Job  28<,  or 
It  majr  be  aooaia.  dsn :'  tall  of  power,  even  the  spirit  of  JV  UVm. 


something  external  to  man,  something  Divine, 
something  bestowed  by  God  on  man. 

Taking  into  account  what  has  been  said  above 
of  the  'spirit,'  it  appears  that  what  has  been 
called  \A»propKUic  ttaU  varied  at  different  times. 
Two  periods  can  be  distinguished,  tliough  not 
separated  from  one  another  oy  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  :  the  early  prophetic  period,  and  the 
period  of  the  literary  prophets.  (1)  In  the  early 
period  mental  excitation  was  common,  though  the 
excitation  might  be  of  various  degrees ;  self-con- 
sciousness was  not  lost,  and  memory  of  what  was 
experienced  remained;  the  NT  rule  that  'the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets ' 
was  in  most  cases  verified.  The  revdation  m  this 
period  often  took  the  form  of  dream  and  vision. 
The  OT  couples  these  two  together  (Nu  12",  Jl 
2"  [Heb.  Dream  and  vision  are  not  identical, 
but  they  difier  chiefly  in  degree — the  degree  to 
which  tne  senses  are  dormant,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  external  is  lost,  and  reflective 
control  over  the  operations  of  the  mind  is  sus- 
pended. The  prophets  regard  their  dreams  and 
visions  as  something  objective  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  caused  by  God  (Am  7  >"■).  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  the  prophetic  mind  we  must 
remember  that  dreaming  and  seeing  a  vision  are 
forms  of  thinking  |  the  contents  of  tiie  dream  and 
vision  are  not  objective,  as  things  seen  with  the 
bodily  eye  are  objective,  they  are  creations  of  the 
mind  itself.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  pro- 
phetic mind  in  this  period  or  in  this  condition 
might  be  got  by  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  oi 
the  dream.  Now,  it  is  in  this  period  that  the 
phraseology  current  all  down  the  prophetic  age 
originated,  and  it  is  the  phenomena  of  Uiis  period 
that  it  deBcriI>es  —  such  phroseology  as  'see,' 
'  vision,' '  hear,'  '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  and  such 
like.  In  this  early  time  propiiets  did  'see'  and 
had  '  visions ' ;  they  did  '  hear '  the  '  word  of  the 
Lord,' just  as  one  sees  persons  and  things,  and  hears 
words  audibly  in  a  cuream.  The  terms  truly  de- 
scribe the  mental  experiences  of  the  prophet,  and 
are  not  mere  figures  of  speech.  But  in  the  time 
of  tlie  canonical  prophets  visions  and  dreams 
virtually  ceased,  though  the  prophetic  language 
still  remained  in  use.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in 
some  cases  the  literary  proxmets  still  had  visions 
and  'heard'  words,  but  certainly  they  use  the 
ancient  phraseology  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
when  they  had  no  such  experience.  Jer.  alludes 
with  aversion  to  the '  dreams '  of  the  false  prophets. 
It  is  possible  that  these  dreams  were  in  some  coses 
real,  being  due  to  the  agitations  produced  by  the 
political  crises  of  the  time.  If  so,  it  is  another 
evidence  that  these  prophets  still  occupied  a 
position  which  the  true  prophecy  had  long  aban- 
doned. (2)  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  mental 
state  of  tiie  prophet  in  the  purest  stage  of  prophecy 
would  be  got  by  considering  the  condition  of  the 
religions  mind  in  earnest  devotion  or  rapt  spiritual 
communion  with  God.  Even  the  earliest  prophets 
intercede  with  God  (Am  7,  cf.  Ex  32") ;  and  Oehler 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munication of  a  revelation  to  them  is  often  called 
'  answering'  them — the  same  expression  as  is  used 
in  regard  to  prayer  (Mic  3',  Hab  2"';  Jer  23»). 
The  prophets  asseverate  very  strongly  that  it  is 
the  word  of  God  which  they  speak.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  psychological  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  their  language.  For  it  is  to  the 
contents  of  their  prophecies  that  they  refer;  and 
though  it  might  seem  strange  that  they  do  not 
allude  to  any  mental  operations  of  their  own,  the 
analogy  of  the  devont  worshipper  suggests  an  ex- 
planation. A  person  in  earnest  prayer  to  God 
and  communion  with  Him,  though  his  mind  will 
certainly  be  profoundly  exercised,  when  light 
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dawns  on  him,  or  certitude  is  reached,  or  conduct 
becomes  plain,  will  also  feel  and  say  with  certainty 
that  it  was  God  who  gave  him  the  result  he 
reached.  It  might  be  rash  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ence of  such  a  devout  mind  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  prophetic  mind,  out  the  analogy  is 
probably  the  nearest  that  can  be  found. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore :  (1)  that  the  prophet's 
'  mind  in  revelation  was  not  pawive,  but  in  a  state 
of  activity.  Even  the  '  call  to  prophesv  was  not 
addressed  to  a  mind  empty  or  onoccnpiea  with  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  The  'eaU'  came  to  the 
three  great  prophets  thronjgh  a  vision  (Is  6,  Jer  1, 
Ezk  1),  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  'vision' 
contains  strictly  nothing  new  ;  it  is  a  combination 
of  ideas  and  thought-im^es  already  lying  in  the 
mind.  Isaiah,  for  example,  had  often  thought  of 
the  Holv  One  of  Israel,  the  King,  previous  to  his 
vision ;  he  had  often  considered  the  sinfulness  of 
the  people,  which  he  himself  shared ;  and  no  doubt 
he  had  for«cast  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  people 
when  J"  arose  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  These 
thoughts  probably  oocnpied  his  mind  at  the 
moment  of  his  call,  for  it  came  to  him  as  he 
worshipped  J*  in  the  temple,  and  beheld  His 
glory  (of.  also  Jer  1^**).  Neither  can  the  com- 
pultton  of  which  the  mx>phet8  speak  be  regarded  as 
anything  physicfd.  £ven  when  Amos  says,  '  The 
Lord  God  speaks,  who  can  but  prophesv?'  the 
oonstraint  is  only  moraL  And  similarly  when  Jer. 
says,  '  Thou  didst  indnce  (or  entice)  me,  and  I  was 
induced '  (SCy),  he  refers  to  the  conflict  in  his  own 
mind  described  in  1^** ;  and  even  when  he  speaks 
of  the  word  of  J'  being  as  a  fire  in  his  bones,  com- 
pelling him  to  speak,  when,  to  avoid  persecution, 
he  had  resolved  to  be  silent,  there  is  nothing  more 
than  such  moral  constraint  as  was  felt  by  the 
apostles  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  or  by 
one  now  with  earnest  convictions.  Again,  the 
allegation,  often  made,  that  the  prophete  did  not 
understand  their  own  oracles,  can  hardly  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  passage  1  P  l'***-  says  that  the 
prophets  '  searched  what  time  or  what  manner  of 
time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
point  unto  ;  but  first,  it  speaks  of  the  prophets  as 
a  body,  and  of  the  spirit  common  to  them  alL  It 
does  not  say  that  any  prophet  searched  his  own 
prophecies.  The  apostle  probably  generalizes  the 
instance  referred  to  in  Dn  O*,  where  Daniel  searches 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Further,  the  point  to 
which  the  search  was  directed  was  the  time  or 
manner  of  tmu,  nothing  else.  And  this  point,  if 
indicated  at  all,  was  incucated  so  obscurely  that  it 
bad  to  be  inferred  from  the  other  contents  of  the 
prophecy  (cf.  Mt  24").  (2)  The  kind  of  operation 
of  the  prophetic  mind  when  reaching  or  perceiving 
truth  was  intuition.  In  the  early  times  of  pro- 
phecy the  excitation  or  comparative  ecstasy  was 
common.  This  elevated  condition  of  the  intuitive 
mind  was  natural  to  an  Oriental  people,  and  in 
an  early  age-  It  was  a  thing  particularly  natural 
when  truth  was  new ;  when  convictions  regarding 
God,  and  man's  duty  in  moments  of  great  per- 
sonal responsibility  or  national  trial,  were  for  the 
first  time  breakine  on  the  human  mind.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  natural  that 
as  prophecy  became  more  regular  and  acquired 
the  character  of  a  stable  institution,  such  accom- 
paniments of  revelation  in  the  mind  would  gradu- 
ally disappear.  And  the  same  eflect  would  follow 
from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  religious  trutlis. 
These  were  no  longer  altogether  new.  As  funda- 
mental verities  they  had  entered  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  nation.  What  was  new  was  only  the 
application  of  them  to  the  particular  crisis  in  the 
individual's  life  or  the  nation's  history,  or  that 
further  expansion  of  them  needful  in  order  to 
make  them  applicable.   But  this  was  always  new. 


No  tmth  uttered  by  a  prophet  has  attained  th« 
rank  of  a  maxim  of  reflection  or  a  deduction  from 
prior  truths.  The  prophet  never  comes  before 
men  inferring.  His  mind  operates  in  another  way. 
The  truth  reached  is  always  a  novelty  to  him,  so 
that  he  feels  it  to  be  an  immediate  communication 
from  God.  But  it  is  vain  to  speculate  how  the 
Divine  mind  coalesces  with  the  human,  or  to  ask 
at  what  point  the  Divine  begins  to  operate.  Some 
have  argued  that  the  operation  was  dynamical, 
that  is,  an  intensification  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  enabling  it  thus  to  reach  higher  truth. 
Others  regard  uie  Divine  operation  as  of  the  nature 
of  suggestion  of  truth  to  the  mind.  What  is  to  be 
held,  at  all  events,  is  that  revelation  was  not  the 
communication  of  abstract  or  general  religious 
ideas  to  the  intellect  of  the  prophet.  His  whole 
religions  mind  was  engaged.  He  entered  into  the 
fellowship  of  God,  his  mind  occupied  with  all  his 
own  religious  interests  and  all  those  of  the  people 
of  God ;  and  his  mind  thus  operating,  he  reached 
the  practical  truth  relevant  to  the  occasion. 

iii.  The  False  Peophkts.  —  Reference  has 
already  been  made  in  the  historical  sketch  to  the 
so-called  false  prophets,  but  the  phenomenon  of 
false  prophecy  nas  points  of  connexion  also  with 
the  prophetic  mind.  A  hard-and-fast  line  of  de- 
marcation between  true  and  false  prophecy  can 
hardly  be  drawn.  The  fact  that  prophecy  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  religious-national  spirit  accounts 
for  what  is  called  false  prophecy.  When  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  prophet  pursued  pre- 
dominantly national  ends,  he  was  a  false  prophet : 
when  the  ends  pursued  were  religious  ana  ethical 
the  prophet  was  true,  because  in  the  religion  of 
J*  the  national  was  transient,  and  the  ethical 
abiding. 

In  early  times  men  everywhere  felt  the  neameM 
of  the  supernatural ;  the  Divine,  with  its  mani- 
festations, was  all  about  them.  Those  who  seemed 
or  who  professed  themselves  to  be  inspired  were 
accepted  as  being  so  (cf.  the  reception  given  to 
Ehud  by  the  king  of  Moab,  Jg  S**-)-   The  spirit  of 
the  time  was  not  critical ;  it  was  reverent,  or,  as 
we  might  now  any,  credulous.    In  the  first  conflict 
which  we  read  of  between  true  and  false  prophecy 
(I  K  22)  the  400  prophets  of  Ahab  were  false  ana 
Micaiah  true,  but  Micaiah  did  not  consider  the  pre- 
tensions to  inspiration  of  his  opponent  Zedekiah  to 
be  false.   He  was  inspired,  but  it  was  by  a  lying 
spirit  from  the  Lord  ( 1  K  22*'- »).   This  lying  spirit 
was  put  by  J'  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets  of 
Ahab  that  they  might  entice  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion.   The  explanation  given  by  Ezekiel  (Ezk  13. 
14)  is  similar :  J"  deceives  the  prophet  that  He 
may  destroy  him  and  his  dupes  alike  (14*).  But 
J^s  deception  of  the  prophets  in  order  to  destroy 
them  and  those  who  consult  them  is  in  punish- 
ment of  previous  evU  (1  K  228,  Ezk  14>-",  2  S  24'). 
A  profounder  conception  of  the  ethical  nature  of 
J*,  and  a  dislike  to  regard  Him  as  the  aathor  of 
evil  (cf.  2  S  24*  with  I  Ch  21>),  combined  perhapa 
with  a  more  critical  judgment  of  their  contem- 
poraries, led  others  to  a  different  explanation.  To 
Jeremiah  the  false  prophet  is  not  inspired  by  a 
lying  spirit  from  J",  he  is  not  inspired  at  all.  He 
speaks  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  has  not  been 
sent  (Jer  23"- "•*•").    Micah  goes  further  and 
analyzes  the  prophet's  motives:  he  speaks  what 
men  wish  to  hear  (2",  cf.  Is30"'-)i  and  for  interested 
ends — '  When  they  have  something  to  chew  with 
their  teeth  they  cry.  Peace ;  but  whoso  putteth  not 
into  their  mouth,  they  preach  war  against  him ' 
(3*).   And  the  priest  Amaziah  (Am  7")  seems  to 
have  formed  his  idea  of  the  prophets  aa  a  whole 
from  this  class. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  false  prophecy  of 
little  interest  except  as  casting  light  on  the  re- 
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lirioiia  condition  of  the  people,  e.g.  prophecy  by 
ouier  gods  than  J*,  a  thing  perhaps  not  very  preva- 
lent in  the  prophetic  age ;  and  prophecy  as  a 
professional  means  of  gaining  a  living.  There 
were  persons  who  assumed  the  hairy  mantle  and 
affected  prophetic  phraseology,  ne'tim  J', '  saith  J" 
(of.  Jer  23"  yin'AmA  ne'Hm,  Bzk  IS*-  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  bread  (Mio  3*).  It  was  customary 
to  bring  presents  to  the  seers  and  prophets  in 
ancient  times  when  people  consulted  tnem  (1  S  9", 
1  K  14',  2  K  8"^  ;  cf.  Nn  22'),  and  the  practice  not 
nnnaturally  led  to  deterioration  in  the  prophetic 
class.  But  io  'elation  to  the  question  of  the  '  pro- 
phetic mind,'  Jho  only  '  false '  prophecy  of  interest 
18  that  which  we  see  among  prophets  all  professedly 
and  alike  prophets  of  J*.  Men  who  alike  r^arded 
prophetic  truth  as  something  revealed  by  J*  m  the 
neart,  are  found  not  infrequently  to  give  forth  as  the 
word  of  J*  conflicting  judgments.  They  advised 
contrary  steps  in  a  pouti«tl  emergency,  or  they 
predicted  diverse  issues  in  regard  to  some  enterprise 
on  which  they  were  consulted.  Ahab's  400  said, 
'Go  up  to  Ramoth-gilead,  for  J*  shall  deliver  it 
into  the  hand  of  the  king ' ;  but  Micaiah  said, '  I 
saw  all  Israel  scattered  npon  the  mountains'  (1  K 
22*^  Jer.  predicted  that  the  Chaldaean  suprem- 
acy would  last  70  years,  while  Hananiah  prophesied 
that  in  two  yeaiv  time  the  exiles  would  return, 
with  Jehoiacbin  at  their  head  (Jer  28).  To  ns  now, 
wiUi  OUT  ideas  of  the  prophet,  and  looking  back  to 
him  as  •  E)^^  isolated  and  almost  miraoulons 
personage,  aivinely  accredited,  two  things  seem 
smxnising,  first,  that  any  one  should  suppose  him- 
self a  true  prophet  of  J"  who  was  not ;  and,  leeond, 
that  the  peoj>le  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  very 
diiScnlt  to  discover  on  what  plane  of  religious 
attainment  those  called  false  prophets  stood,  and 
what  kind  of  consciousness  they  had.  Evidently, 
they  had  lofty  conceptions  of  J*  in  some  of  aia 
attributes.  These  were  perhaps  more  His  natural 
attributes,  such  as  His  power,  than  those  of  His 
moral  being.  It  is  here  perhaps  that  the  point  of 
difference  lies— J'  was  not  to  them  absolutely  or 
greatly  a  moral  being,  He  was  a  natural  force,  and 
His  operation  in  a  way  magical :  they  thought  His 
mere  presence  in  the  temple  gnaranteiBd  its  mviola- 
bility.  They  were  Jehoviste,  but  J*  was  to  them 
greatly  a  symbol  of  nationality,  and  they  were 
fervid  nationalists.  Such  feelings  coloured  their 
outlook  into  the  fntnie,  making  them  the  optimists 
that  they  were,  always  crying.  Peace  and  Safety  I 
Farther,  in  whatever  way  the  true  prophet  was 
■asnred  that  he  spoke  the  word  of  J*.  the  evidence 
was  internal.  He  had  the  witness  in  himself.  It 
was  a  conscionsness,  something  positive,  but  not 
native.  The  person  who  wanted  it  had  no  con- 
scionsness of  the  want.  The  case  is  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  what  is  still  familiar  in  religious 
experience. 

As  to  the.  second  point,  the  people's  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  true  and  false  prophets, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  no  criterion  W  which 
to  decide.  There  was  usually  nothing  in  tlie  mere 
prophecy  or  prediction  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
carry  conviction.  They  had  to  bring  tJie  criterion 
with  them  in  their  own  minds,  i.e.  to  go  back  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  prophecy  was  based — 
He  that  is  ot  the  truth  heareth  my  words.  The 
condition  of  the  people's  mind  can  be  observed  in 
Jer  IS**.  Here  we  see  that  the  people  believed  in 
prophecy  is  the  word  of  J",  and  in  their  prophets ; 
but  Jeremiah,  who  contradicted  these  prophets, 
they  considered  a  deceiver  and  no  lover  of  his 
country.  Their  state  of  mind  appears  even  more 
clearly  from  Jer  28.  Hananiah  predicted  that  the 
Exile  would  be  over  in  two  years,  while  Jeremiah 
iaiil  it  would  last  two  generationa.  Natosally,  tiie 


people  gave  their  voice  for  Hananiah,  and  for  tl  e 
moment  Jeremiah  was  put  to  silence.  There  M-er* 
several  things  which  it  has  been  supposed  might 
have  served  as  external  criteria  of  true  prophecy : 
(1)  the  prophetic  ecstasy ;  (2)  miracle;  and  (3)  fulfil- 
ment ot  the  prediction.  But  all  these  things  when 
used  as  tests  to  discriminate  between  one  prophet 
and  another  were  liable  to  fail. 

(1)  The  ecstasy  in  greater  or  less  degree  was  a 
thing  natural  to  an  Oriental  people  ;  in  the  early 
prophetic  period  it  was  common ;  it  was,  however, 
no  essential  element  in  prophecy.  It  was  no  evi- 
dence that  a  prophet  was  true,  neither  was  it  any 
evidence  that  he  was  false,  though  if  evidence  at 
all  it  was  rather  evidence  that  he  was  false,  at 
least  in  later  times,  for  in  the  ethical  prophecy  of 
the  8th  century  it  rarely  appears.  Ewald,  indeed, 
has  observed  that  the  ecstasy  was  liable  to  be  a 
source  of  false  prophecy,  for  one  subject  to  such  a 
condition  might  think  liimself  inspired  by  J"  when 
he  was  not. 

(2)  Miracle  might  certainly  be  an  evidence  and 
test  of  true  prophecy,  e.g.  in  the  conditions  pro- 
posed by  Elijah  at  Carmel ;  but  such  conditions  were 
rarely  possible.  In  the  OT  miracle  means  wonder  ; 
it  is  something  extraordinary,  nothing  more.  The 
force  of  a  miracle  to  us,  arismg  from  our  notion  of 
Law,  would  not  be  felt  by  a  Hebrew,  because  he 
had  no  notion  of  natural  law.  Further,  the  ancient 
mind  was  reverent,  or  superstitious,  and  felt  itself 
surrounded  by  superhuman  powers.  It  was  not  J* 
alone  or  His  servants  that  could  work  wonders ; 
the  magicians  in  Egypt  also  did  so  (Ex  7". »  g7). 
Again,  even  when  J  empowered  one  to  give  a  sign 
or  wonder,  the  meaninj;  of  the  wonder  might  be 
ambiguous.  In  Dt  I3''^a  prophet  is  supposed  per- 
mitted to  work  a  miracle  at  the  same  time  that  he 
advocates  worship  of  other  jgods  than  J" ;  but  the 
miracle  so  far  from  authenticating  him  as  true  has 
quite  another  purpose :  it  is  to  prove  the  people 
whether  they  love  J*  with  all  their  heart.  To  one 
who  knows  and  loves  J*  no  miracle  will  authenticate 
another  god.  And  to  all  this  has  to  be  added  the 
fact  that  from  Amos  downwards  miracle  plays 
hardly  any  part  in  the  history  of  prophecy  (though 
cf.  Is  7"  38''- )>  while  it  was  just  in  the  last  days  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  that  false  prophecy  was  most 
prevalent. 

(3)  The  test  of  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word 
is  proposed  in  Dt  18".  But  this  cntenon  was  one 
which  was  serviceable  less  to  individuals  than  to 
the  people,  whose  life  was  continuous  and  extended. 
As  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  individuals  at  the 
moment  when  the  prediction  was  uttered  it  could  be 
of  little  service.  Occasionally  predictions  were  made 
which  had  reference  to  the  near  future,  as  when 
Micaiah  predicted  Ahab's  defeat  at  Kamoth-gilead, 
or  when  Jeremiah  foretold  the  death  of  Hananiah 
within  the  year.  But  usually  the  prophecies  bore 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  State,  and  had  reference  to 
a  somewhat  indefinite  future.  This  peculiarity  per- 
plexed men's  minds,  and  led  to  the  despair  or  the 
disparagement  of  prophecy.  They  said, '  The  days 
are  prolonged,  ana  every  vision  faileth ' ;  or  if  they 
did  not  go  so  far  they  said  of  the  prophet,  '  The 
vision  that  he  seeth  is  for  many  days  to  come,  and 
heprophesieth  of  the  times  that  are  far  ott'*  (Ezk 
12*").  While,  therefore,  in  the  prolonged  life  of 
the  people  the  event  might  ultimately  be  seen  to 
justify  the  prophet  (Ezk  2'),  some  more  immediate 
test  was  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Such  a  test  is  proposed  by  Jeremiah.  The 
test  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  prophecy  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people.  The  prophet  who  predicts 
disaster  and  judgment  needs  no  further  authenti- 
cation: the  nature  of  his  prophecy  proves  him 
true ;  the  prophet  who  prophesies  Peace,  let  the 
event  justify  him  I  (Jer  28'-').   The  interesting 
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thing  in  all  this  is  that  so  far  as  religious  certitude 
was  concerned  tlie  people  of  Israel  were  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  ourselves.  Neither  the  super- 
natural nor  anything  else  vUl  produce  conviction 
apart  from  moral  conditions  of  the  mind.  Tliis  is 
perhaps  a  truism  because  the  conviction  required 
was  not  mere  intellectual  belief,  but  religions  faith 
in  a  person  and  in  His  word. 

False  prophets  are  defined  to  be  those  by  whom 
J'  did  not  speak,  and  true  propbetsathose  by  whom 
He  spoke.  The  definition  is  true  on  both  its  sides, 
and  there  are  instances  when  nothing  more  can 
be  said.  But  usually  it  is  possible  to  go  a  step 
further  back  The  opposite  way  of  stating  the 
point  has  also  a  truth  in  it :  J*  aid  not  speak  by 
certain  prophets  because  they  were  false.  His 
speaking  or  not  speaking  was  not  a  mere  occur- 
rence, isolated  and  in  no  connexion  with  the 
previous  mind  of  the  prophets  and  their  religions 
principles.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  realize  the 
condition  of  people's  minds  at  any  time  in  IsraeL 
There  were  many  planes  of  religions  attainment. 
There  were  worshippers  of  other  cods  than  J"; 
and  there  were  those  who  combined  J'  and  other 
gods  in  their  worship  (Zeph  1).  There  were  wor- 
shippers of  J'  to  whom  was  little  more  than 
a  symbol  of  their  nationality.  There  were  wor- 
shippers of  J"  who,  in  addition  to  regarding  Him 
as  the  impersonation  of  their  nationauty,  ascribed 
to  Him  lofty  natural  attributes,  such  as  power, 
but  who  reflected  little  if  at  all  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  His  being.  And  there  were  those  to 
whom  the  moral  overshadowed  all  else,  and  who 
regarded  J"  as  the  very  impersonation  of  the  moral 
^dea.  Scholars  will  dispute  how  far  moral  concep- 
tions of  J'  prevailed  among  the  people  from  the 
first,  and  also  bow  much  moral  teaching  was  set 
before  them  at  the  beginning.  But  the  great 
lesson-book  in  which  thoughtfm  men  read  was  the 
national  history  and  fortunes.  This  was  written 
br  the  fineer  of  God.  In  the  prosperous  days  after 
David  little  advance  might  tie  made ;  men  settled 
on  their  lees.  But  by  and  by  God  sent  onto  tiiem 
'them  that  pour  off'  (Jer  48").  The  disasters 
suffered  in  the  obstinate  Syrian  wars  from  Omri 
onwards  awoke  the  conscience  of  men,  revealing 
the  nature  of  J",  and  directing  the  eve  to  the 
national  sores;  for  at  all  times  national  disaster 
and  internal  miseries  were  felt  to  be  due  to  Uie 
displeasure  of  God  (2  S  21"'-  24",  1  K  17').  Thus, 
though  history  casts  little  light  on  its  growth, 
there  arose  a  society  educate  in  the  thmgs  of 
God,  and  it  was  out  of  this  society  that  the  true 
prophets  were  called ;  for  tlie  idea  that  the  breadth 
and  wealth  of  religious  and  moriJ  conceptions  in  a 
prophet  like  Amos  were  all  supplied  to  him  by 
revelation  after  his  call,  will  hardly  be  maintained. 
Those  who  stood  on  a  lower  plane  were  not  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  J",  and  He  did  not  speak  by 
them.  They  came  forward  in  His  name,  but  it 
was  mainly  national  impulses  that  inspired  them. 

There  are  three  lines  on  which  Jeremiah  opposes 
the  otiier  prophets :  the  political,  the  moru,  and 
the  personal.  (I)  The  false  or  national  prophets 
desired  that  Israel  should  take  its  place  among  the 
nations  as  one  of  them ;  be  a  warlike  State,  riae  on 
liorses,  build  fenced  cities,  and  when  in  danger  seek 
alliances  abroad.  Jeremiah  and  the  true  prophets 
instead  of  all  these  things  recommend  quiet  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  J"  (Is  7*  17').  (2)  The  national 
prophets  had  not  a  stringent  morality.  Jeremiiih 
uliarges  some  of  them  with  being  immoral  (Jer 
23").  But  what  characterized  them  all  was  a 
superficial  judgment  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
nation,  which  was  but  the  counterpart  of  their 
inadequate  conception  of  the  moral  being  of  J". 
The  condition  of  .society  did  not  strike  them  as  at 
all  desperate.    Hence  they  preached  Peace,  and 


healed  the  hurt  of  the  people  slightly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  of  Uicah, '  I  am  full  of  power 
to  declare  to  Jacob  his  transgressions '  (3*),  might 
be  taken  as  the  motto  of  every  true  prophet.  It  ia 
possible,  even  true,  that  the  demands  of  the  true 
prophets  were  ideal,  that  they  could  not  be  realized 
m  an  earthly  community,  that  it  waa  the  spirit  of 
the  future  yet  to  be  that  was  reflecting  itself  in 
their  hearts — a  future  that  even  to  us  is  still  to 
be ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  people  felt 
this  and  passed  by  their  words  as  impossible  of 
realization  (Jer  2")— a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that 
hath  a  pleasant  voice  (Ezk  33"').  (3)  With  his 
tendency  to  introspection  Jeremiah  analyzes  his 
own  mind ;  and  that  naive  feeling  of  former  pro- 
phets, that  they  spoke  the  word  of  J*,  is  to  him  • 
distinct  element  of  consciousness.  He  knows  that 
he  stands  in  the  council  of  J",  and  he  is  certain 
that  the  false  prophets  have  not  his  experience 
(23M- »).  He  does  not  hesitate  to  go  further  and 
assert  that  those  prophets  whom  he  opposes  are 
conscious  that  they  have  no  true  fountain  of  in- 
spiration within  them.  Their  prophetic  manner, 
'  saith  J*,'  is  affectation  (23"),  and  there  is  nothing 
personal  in  the  contents  of  their  oracles,  which 
they  steal  every  one  from  his  neighbour  (23*). 
The  prophets  of  this  time  speak  of  their  '  dreams,' 
and  it  IS  possible  that  the  crisis  in  the  nation's 
history  agitated  them  and  produced  mental  ex- 
citation ;  out  it  is  evident  that  they  represented  a 
phase  of  prophecy  which  had  long  been  overcome. 
It  is  strange  that,  from  the  days  of  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah  under  Ahab  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Judumn 
State,  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
position  and  pnnciples  either  of  the  true  propheta 
or  of  the  false. 

C.  THB  TEACBim  OF  TBS  PjtOPEBTS.—Tho 

idea  of  the  'prophet,'  one  who  speaks  from  God 
(B.  i.),  lea veajL  very  extended  sphere  of  action  to 
the  prophet.  rTne  prophet  is  always  a  man  of  his 
own  time,  ana  it  ia  always  to  the  people  of  hb  own 
time  thajuhe  speaks,  not  to  a  generation  long  after, 
nor  to  usi  And  the  things  of  which  he  speaks  will 
always  be  things  of  importance  to  the  people  of 
his  own  dayl  whether  they  be  things  belonging  to 
their  internal  life  and  conduct,  or  things  an'ecting 
their  external  fortunes  as  a  people  among  other 
peoples.  And  as  he  speaks  to  the  mind  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  before  him,  he  speaks 
always  with  a  view  to  influence  it.  On  many, 
perhaps  on  all  occasions,  the  most  powerful  means 
of  exerting  an  influence  on  the  mmd  of  his  time 
may  be  what  he  is  able  to  reveal  to  it  of  the  future, 
whetjur  the  future  be  full  of  mercy  or  of  judg- 
mentlRbnt  whether  he  speaks  of  the  present  or  the 
future'  the  direct  and  conscious  object  of  the  pro- 
phet is  to  influence  the  people  of  his  own  genera- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  prophet  reviews,  not 
only  the  forces  and  tendencies  operating  in  his 
own  nation,  but  all  the  forces,  moral  and  national, 
operating  in  the  great  world  ontsid«  Jer  l'"). 

Influenced  partly  by  the  great  ajwlogetic  use 
made  of  the  propnecies  in  the  NT,  interpreters 
were  for  long  accustomed  to  lay  almost  exclusive 
stress  upon  the  predictive  element  in  prophecy,  so 
that  prophecy  and  prediction  were  consioered 
things  identical.  iThe  function  of  the  prophet 
was  supposed  to  be  to  predict  the  Messiah  and  the 
things  of  His  kingdom ;  and  the  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies was  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
or  more  generally  to  show  the  supematnralness  of 
revelation.  However  legitimate  such  a  use  of  tht 
prophecies  may  be,  modem  interpreters  have 
rightly  felt  that  it  failed  to  take  into  account  a 
very  large  part  of  their  contents.  The  religions 
and  moral  teaching  of  the  prophets  was  overlooked. 
Hence  in  modern  times  a  difi'erent  view  has  arisen, 
to  the  effect  that  the  function  of  the  prophet  was 
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to  teach  moral  and  religioos  truth.  But  this  view 
is  equally  one-sided  with  the  other.  To  us  now  to 
whom  the  apologetic  use  of  prophecy  has  become 
less  necessary,  the  moral  teaehinc  of  the  prophets 
may  seem  the  most  important  thing  in  tneir  pro- 
phecies. But  if  any  prophetic  txwk  be  examined, 
such  as  Amod  or  Uos  4-14,  or  any  of  the  complete 
prophetic  dLscounses  contained  in  a  prophet's  book, 
such  as  Is  1.  5.  6.  2-4,  it.  will  appgnr  ttiflf  th*) 


P.Miii-jl  upH  raliy^ffiii}  teaching  ia  always  aecondfljy- 
and  £nat  the  essential  thing  in  the  book  or  dTs- 


course 
The 


nhnti'n  niitlnnlr  intn  tha  fiitinmi' 


5' 


[en  01  the  teaching  of  all  the 
canonical  prophets  b:  (1)  tlmtJijbS-dQBni 

the  Stjrf^  la  imminA^fc ;  (2)  ^hit  j*^^  '*  "^Vl 

destroying  it ;  and  (3)  that  the  nation  which  shaTT 
overthrow  It,  be  it  Assyria  or  Babylon,  is  the 
instrument  of  J*,  th«  rod  nf  pia  a-nger,  raised  up 
by  Him  to  execnte  tlia  pnTTX)se.  And  tbe  pro- 
iLet's  religiou8~t6aolun£[  re^irding  the  nature  of 
and  the  duty  and  sin  of  the  people,  is  sub- 
ordinate, and  meant  to  sustain  his  outlook  into 
the  future  and  awaken  the  mind  of  the  people  to 
the  truth  of  it  (cf.  above  A.  ilL  3).  This  maybe  said 
also  of  such  a  NT  prophet  as  John  the  Baptist, 
and  in  a  sense  even  of  our  Lord.  The  Baptist's 
theme  was.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  and 
his  ethical  teaohingi  Repent  1  Bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  1  was  designed  to  prepare  men 
for  entering  into  the  kingdom.  And  our  Lord's 
theme  was  the  same,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  His  moral  teaching,  such  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  intended  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  and  the  condition  of  mind 
necessary  to  inhent  it.  Of  course,  the  outlook  of 
the  propnets  was  not  hounded  by  the  downfall  of 
the  S  tate.  Their  outlook  embraces  ajsothatahich 
lies  beyond,  fofthe  KiB»ttT8TCBgnpSPaiv'^'"c '""""-^ 
them,  bgng  aimoWJ  interpositions  of  J*,  seem  to 
them'TdWjrs  to  issue  in  the  comiiig  in  of^  the  per'- 
fectlcingdom  of  God;  and  ihisfi&at  cuiidiliun  of 
the  people  is  virtually  thetr  chief  theme.  - 

L  GiEinERAL  TEACHINa.— In  general,  the  prophets 
may  be  characterized  as  religious  idealists,  who 
appealed  directly  to  the  spirit  in  man ;  who  set  the 
truth  before  men  and  exhorted  them  to  follow  it, 
not  out  of  constraint,  but  in  freedom  of  spirit, 
because  it  was  good,  and  the  will  of  their  God. 
They  never  dreamed  of  legislative  compulsion. 
The  law  recognized  by  Amos  is  the  law  of  right- 
eousness and  humanity  written  on  all  men's  hearts, 
whether  Jew  or  heathen;  the  law  of  Hosea  is  the 
law  of  love  to  Him  who  had  loved  the  people  and 
called  His  son  out  of  Egypt.  The  prophets  really 
occupied  the  Christian  position ;  they  demanded 
with  St.  Paul  that  men's  conduct  and  life  should 
be  the  free  expression  of  the-  spirit  within  them,  a 
■pirit  to  be  formed  and  g^ded  by  the  fellowship 
en  God  and  the  thankful  remembrance  of  His 
redemption  wrought  for  them.  Later  prophets 
perceive  that  man's  spirit  must  be  determined  b^ 
an  operation  of  God,  who  will  write  His  law  on  it 
(Jer  31"),  or  who  will  put  His  own  spirit  within 
him  as  the  impulsive  principle  of  his  life  (Is  32", 
Ezk  Sff*"-).  Hence  ritual  has  no  place  in  the 
prophetic  teaching,  that  which  is  moral  alone 
has  any_  meaning.  No  doubt  the  prophets  assail 
abuses  in  ritual  worship  as  well  as  in  social  life, 
and  men  more  practical  than  they  embody  their 
principles  in  legislative  form,  for  the  prophets, 
instead  of  being  mere  expounders  of  the  Law,  are 
indirectly  the  authors  of  the  Law ;  but  when  this 
legislation,  even  though  an  embodiment  of  pro- 
phetic teaching,  is  elevated  by  authority  into  State 
or  ecclesiastical  law,  however  necessary  the  step 
might  be,  it  is  a  descent  from  the  NT  position 
occupied  by  the  prophets. 
The  special  teaching  of  the  individujj  prophets 


is  treated  under  their  respective  names.  Here 
only  two  or  three  general  points  can  he  alluded 
to. 

(1)  The  prophetfi  nil  ttarh  tht>t  .rnlnnr  h  finrt  of 
Israel,  and  that  He  is  a  moral  Being, whose  accept- 
aM?Service  is  a  religious  and  righteous  life  ( M  iu  (i^), 
and  not  jierfi_aiuaL4Hos  6',  Is  l""-,  Jer  r'"-,  1  S 
15^).  Questions  have  been  raised  whether  in  these 
points  the  prophets  foUow  a  law,  such  as  the  Deca- 
logue, or  wnetner  the  moral  Decalogue  be  not,  in 
fact,  a  concentration  of  their  teaching.  All  classes 
of  the  people  agreed  with  the  prophets  that  J*  was 
the  particular  God  of  Israel,  but  a  theoretical 
monotheistic  faith  cannot  have  prevailed  among 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  a  faith,  though  only 
informally  and  indirectly  enunciated  by  them, 
evidently  prevailed  among  the  prophets  from  Elijah 
downwaros;  but  how  much  older  the  belief  may 
be  and  how  Widely  it  was  entertained  among  the 
people,  the  very  scanty  history  scarcely  enabks  us 
to  determine.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  may  be  laid 
on  the  value,  particularly  in  early  times  of  simple 
thonght,  of  an  abstract  monotheism.  Wh^t  wm 
important  was  the  nature  of  J",  the  clo8ene88"o^ 
relation  UrStmrwMcfi^pndit.i()ne^_rinm 
the  worshipper's'  feeling  that  He  wiiaTSTG^; 
whethei  utiitir  bciirga  to  be  called^gOdJi  uilUUfl^ioa 
were  served  by-tfaeng^n8^was.pi^r^ 


were  oOTvoU  <ytheng^n8^wy.pi^TgMLny  mbtttifi 
moaasic:  Even  che~~poIylheism  of  the  'Beatben 
sometimes  came  practically  near  tu  monotheism. 
Worshippers  usually  devoted  themselves  to  one  out 
of  the  many  gods  known  in  their  country ;  they 
usually,  therefore,  thought  of  him  as  god  alone, 
and  gradually  assigned  all  the  distinctive  attribute 
of  otner  deities,  i.e.  virtually  of  deity,  to  him.  And 
one  can  oonoeive  how  particularism  or  monolatry, 
the  idea  that  J'  was  the  particular  God  of  Israel 
and  of  Israelites,  may  have  had  in  a  rude  age  an 
educative  and  religious  influence  which  an  abstnict 
monotheism  might  not  have  exerted.  To  it  may  be 
greatly  dne  that  extraordinary  sense  of  the  presence 
of  J'  in  the  people's  histoi-y  and  the  individual  s 
life,  that  personal  intimacy  with  God,  characteristie 
of  UT  religion. 

So  .far  as  the  worship  of  J'  is  concerned,  it  is  re- 
markable that  Elijah,  though  contending  against 
Baal  worship,  is  not  i^aid  to  have  assailed  the  calves. 
The  histoiy  of  Elijah  is  a  fragment,  and  it  ma^  be 
precarious  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  historian's 
silence.  Even  Amos  does  not  refer  formally  to  the 
calves ;  he  condemns  the  ritual  worship  as  a  whole, 
and  threatens  with  destruction  the  seate  of  calf- 
worship  ;  and  his  condemnation  of  the  whole  prob- 
ably applies  to  the  details ;  at  least  it  is  wnolly 
inept  to  infer  that  he  saw  no  evil  in  the  calves. 
Hosea  is  the  first  to  condemn  them  expre^y,  and 
in  Judah  Isaiah  in  like  manner  often  assails  imaees 
(182*  17*).  When  the  early  prophets  assail  the  worship 
at  the  high  places,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  worship 
that  they  attack,  not  the  multiplicity  of  altars. 
But  Jer.  and  Ezek.,  along  with  Deut.,  go  further, 
and  condemn  the  high  places  tliemselves ;  they  are 
Canaanite  and  heathen  (Dt  12^  Jer  2',  Ezk  SW*"-).* 
The  prophets'  attacks  on  sacrifice  are  in  opposition 
to  the  exaggerated  worth  assigned  to  ritual  by  the 
people.  Their  position  is  not,  as  is  often  said,  that 
sacrifice  without  a  righteous  life  is  an  abomination 
to  J",  but  rather  this :  that  sacrifice  as  a  substitute 
for  a  righteous  life  is  an  abomination.  It  is  a 
question  of  service  of  J' :  and  J"  desires  a  righteous 
life  so  much  more  than  sacrifice,  that  He  may  be 
said  not  to  desire  sacrifice  at  all  (Hos  6'). 

(2)  Though  the  prophets  use  the  word  'covenant' 
little  down  to  the  time  of  Deut.  and  Jer.  ,the  idea  they 
express  of  the  relation  of  J*  and  Israel  ia  tiie  same. 
J'  says  in  Am  3^  'You  only  have  I  known  of  all  tha 

In  Hlo  !■  UCZ  reads  'liii  of  Judah'  lor  'hlgb  pUoes  o, 
Judah.' 
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families  of  the  earth.'  J"s  choice  of  Israel  was  a 
conscious,  historical  act.  With  this  all  the  pro- 
phets agree.  No  motive  is  assi^ed  for  the  choice, 
and  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  Israel  thus  chosen 
is  referred  to.  In  Amos  for  all  that  appears,  the 
choice  of  Israel  is  virtually  an  act  of  what  is  called 
sovereignty.  In  Ho»ea  the  act  is  regarded  as  due 
to  J"'b  love  (11').  This  makes  the  act  moral,  and 
explains  it,  though  the  love  itself  is  necessarily  in- 
explicable. In  Deut.  the  love  is  denied  to  be  due  to 
anything  in  Israel,  and  seems  just  explained  by 
itself  (Dt  7')-  In  Isaiah  the  idea  of  a  purpose  had 
in  view  in  the  choice  begins  to  appear.  J"  is  the 
nniversal  sovereign,  and  His  making  of  Israel  His 
people  was  in  order  that  He  might  be  recognized 
as  God  and  alone  exalted  (2").  In  Isaiah  ain  is 
insensibility  to  J"  the  King,  levity  and  self- 
exaltation;  and  religion  is  recognition  of  J"  and 
His  benefits,  a  constant  consciousness  of  Him  and 
trust  in  Him.  While  Jer.  shares  Isaiah's  idea  of 
what  tone  religion  is  (9^),  he  speaks  of  Israel  being 
chosen  '  that  they  might  be  onto  me  for  a  people, 
and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  glory.'  In  other  words, 
Israel  was  chosen  that  by  its  character  it  might 
reflect  moral  fame  upon  its  God,  that  is,  make 
known  J"  to  the  world  of  men,  if  not  by  active 
operations,  by  showing  in  its  own  character  the 
nature  of  its  God.  Thie  prcrohet  of  Is  40  ff.  often 
expresses  the  same  idea  (43"  44^),  but  he  adds  to 
it  the  conception  of  an  active  operation  of  Israel  in 
making  J'  known  to  the  nations  (Is  42'-<  49'-«  W-). 
This  is  the  highest  generalization  regarding  Israel  a 
place  in  the  reli^ous  history  of  mankind,  and  the 
purpose  of  J"  in  its  election. 

(3)  The  [trophets  addre»s  themselves  to  the 
nation ;  bnt  in  appealing  to  the  whole  they  appeal 
to  each  individual,  though  no  doubt  specially  to 
those  whose  conduct  is  influential  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  whole.  J"  chose  a  nation  because 
His  idea  of  mankind,  of  which  He'  wiU  be  God,  is 
that  of  a  social  organism.  It  is  this  organism  of 
which  He  is  God.  ^ut  thongh  the  relation  might 
seem  to  be  with  the  ideal  unity,  it  operated  in  dis- 
posing all  the  parts  making  up  the  unity  rightly 
to  one  another.  And  in  this  way  each  individual 
felt  J"  to  be  his  God.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that 
the  nationalism  of  OT  religion  excluded  individual 
religion.  But  the  later  prophets  feel  that  a  true 
social  organism  can  be  created  only  out  of  true 
individual  members,  and  they  begin  to  construct 
a  whole  out  of  single  persons.  Many  things  united 
to  work  in  this  direction.  The  nation  no  longer 
existed,  bnt  the  individuals  remained,  and  J"  and 
religion  remained.  Moreover,  personal  piety,  such 
as  was  seen  most  conspicuously  m  Jer. ,  but  was  not 
confined  to  him,  was  a  great  creative  force ;  the 
sense  of  relation  to  God  made  powerful  men,  and 
the  sense  of  the  relation  in  common  united  them. 
Reflexion  also  did  something.  Ezekiel  saw  the 
practical  need  of  reconstructmg  a  people,  and  re- 
cognized this  to  be  his  task.  He  lelt  himself  in 
a  certain  war  a  Pastor  with  a  care  of  individual 
souls.  And  he  saw  the  need  of  creating  independ- 
ent individual  personalities  by  disentanglin<'  them 
from  the  national  whole  and  its  doom — '  All  souls 
are  mine,  saith  J";  as  the  soul  of  the  father  so  also 
the  soul  of  the  son.'  But,  however  individualistic 
the  operations  of  the  prophets  of  this  age  were, 
they  never  abandon  the  idea  of  founding  a  new 
social  organism.  Individualism  is  bnt  the  neces- 
sary stage  towards  this.  J*  ia  God  of  mankind, 
not  of  an  inorganic  mass  of  individual  men. 

ti.  Predictive  Prophect. — As  the  prophets  are 
absorbed  in  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  will  be  chiefly  momenta  in  its  history  and  de- 
r«lopment  and  its  final  condition  that  will  form 
the  subject  of  their  predictions.  They  will  have 
little  occasion  to  refer  to  the  future  of  individuals. 


or  to  predict  events  in  their  history.  There  art 
instances :  e.g.  Samuel  predict<Ml  some  things  that 
would  happen  to  ijaul,  which  the  history  declares 
did  happen  (1 S  9.  10).  Jer.  predicted  the  death  of 
Hananiah  within  the  year,  which  took  place  (Jer 
28).  But  most  of  the  predictions  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  State  and  its  destinies.  Micaiah 
predicted  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  Kamoth- 
gilead  (1  K  22).  Isaiah  predicted  the  failure  of  the 
Northern  coalition  to  subdue  Jerusalem  (Is  7) ;  he 
also  predicted  the  overthrow  in  two  or  three  years 
of  Damascus  and  Northern  Israel  before  the  Assy- 
rians (Is  8.  17).  In  like  manner  he  predicted  the 
failure  of  Sennacherib  to  capture  Jerusalem;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Jer.  predicted  the  failure  of  the 
Egyptians  to  relieve  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  in  general,  apart  from  de- 
tails, the  main  predictions  of  the  prophets  regarding 
Israel  and  the  nations  were  verified  in  history  («.y. 
Am  1.  2).  The  chief  predictions  of  the  prophets 
relate  (I)  to  the  imminent  downfall  of  the  kmgdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah ;  (2)  to  what  lies  beyond  this, 
viz.  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
(3)  to  the  state  of  the  people  in  their  condition  of 
final  felicity.  To  the  last  belong  the  Messianic 
predictions.  It  is  Israel,  the  kingdom  and  people 
of  God,  that  is  properly  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
but  other  nations  are  involved  in  its  history  ;  e.^. 
Assyria  ia  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  J"  in 
humiliating  Israel,  and  Babylon  is  the  obstacle 
which  has  to  be  removed  before  its  Restoration, 
and  thus  these  kingdoms  and  others  become  also 
the  subject  of  prophecy, 

1.  Prediction  in  general. — There  are  two  ques- 
tions in  connexion  with  proj>hetic  prediction  wnich 
have  given  rise  to  discussion :  first,  how  are  the 
prophetic  anticipations  as  to  the  future  to  be  ex- 
plained? and  second,  what  is  the  explanation  of 
the  prophet's  feeling  that  the  events  which  he 
predicts,  e.g.  the  downfall  of  the  State,  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  the  inhringing  of  the 
perfect  lungdom  of  God,  are  imminent?  As  to 
the  first  pomt,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  pro- 
phetic anticipations  or  certainties  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  the  conclusions  of  a  shrewd  political 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  people  or  the 
nations  at  the  time.  Neither  can  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  nation's  dissolution  be  tjie  mere 
pes.simistio  forebodings  of  a  declining  and  ex- 
hausted age,  for  the  material  and  political  con- 
dition of  tne  North  in  the  time  of  Amos,  and  of 
the  South  in  the  early  days  of  Isaiah,  was  not 
such  as  to  suggest  such  gloomy  outlook.  And 
least  of  all  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  predic- 
tions are  only  apparent,  being,  in  fact,  written 
post  eventum.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
human  mind,  or  at  any  rate  some  rarely  endowed 
minds,  possess  a  faculty  of  presentiment  or  divina- 
tion, and  that  it  is  to  this  faculty  that  the  pro- 
phet's anticipations  or  certainties  m  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  future  events  are  due.  Certainly, 
belief  in  the  possession  of  such  a  faculty  by 
peculiarly  gifteid  persons  has  been  prevalent  in 
different  a|;es  and  among  different  peoples,  but 
anything  like  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  has  probably  never  been  offered.  Tt 
would  be  remarkable  if  such  a  lar^e  number  oi 
persons  aa  the  prophets  of  Israel  slionld  all  I« 
endowed  with  this  extraordinary  faculty.  And 
it  would  be  even  more  strange  if  a  faculty  of  this 
kind,  the  operation  of  which  appears  to  be  blind 
and  unrational,  should  be  found  to  manifest  itself 
so  generally  jutit  in  the  purest  period  of  prophecy, 
at  the  time  when  prophecy  had  thrown  off  ail 
naturalistic  and  physical  characteristics  and  be- 
come purely  ethical.  Probably,  if  any  one  of  the 
data  of  this  supposed  faculty  of  presentiment  were 
analyzed,  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  a 
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emnplez  proceas.  There  would  be,  first,  a  pecnliar 
temperament,  saggeeting  events  sad  or  joyous; 
then  certain  facts  presented  to  the  mind,  and  then 
the  unconscious  operation  of  the  mind  on  these 
facts,  the  whole  resulting  in  the  presentiment  or 
vaticination.  There  may  be  obscure  capacities  in 
tlie  mind  jiot  yet  explored;  and  there  may  be 
sympathetic  rapportt  of  human  nature  with  the 
greater  nature  around,  and  of  man's  mind  with 
the  moral  mind  of  the  universe,  which  give  results 
by  unconscious  processes ;  and  if  there  be  such 
faculties  and  relations,  then  we  may  assume  that 
tbev  would  also  enter  into  prophecy,  for  there  is 
nothing  common  or  unclean  m  the  nature  of  man. 
In  point  of  fact  such  presentiments  as  we  can 
observe  to  be  authentic  are  chiefly  products  of  the 
conscience  or  moral  reason ;  and  Jer.,  as  has  been 
said,  insists  that  true  prophecy  in  general  is  based 
on  moral  grounds  and  consists  of  moral  judgments. 
And  certamlv  all  the  prophets,  in  analyzing  their 
intuitions  of  the  future  and  laying  them  before 
the  people,  usnallypresent  them  in  the  form  of  a 
moral  syllogism.  Tbus  Mie  S**-,  after  enumerating 
the  misdeeoB  and  oppresaionB  of  the  heads  of  the 
house  of  Israel  says,  '  Therefore  on  your  account 
shall  Zion  be  plowed  like  a  field.'  And  Is  6"^, 
having  described  the  Inzuriousness  and  nniradly 
levity  of  his  day,  mtb,  'Therefore  hath  hell  en- 
larged her  maw.'  jBverywhere  tiie  menacing 
future  is  connected  with  the  evil  past  W  then- 
fan."   Cf.  Ami.  2. 

The  other^uestion.  How  is  it  that  the  prophets 
bring  in  the  oonsummation  and  final  perfection  of 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  immediately  on  the  back  of 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  people  and 
the  nations  taking  place  in  their  own  day  T  may 
not  be  susceptible  of  a  single  answer.  (1)  An 
explanation  has  been  sought  in  what  is  called  the 
per*peetiv»  of  prophecy.  Jost  as  one  looking  on 
a  mountainous  reflon  sees  a  hiU  which  appears 
to  rise  up  close  behind  another,  but  when  he 
approaches  nearer  he  finds  the  second  to  have 
receded  a  great  way  from  it ;  so  the  prophet  sees 
great  events  close  behind  one  another,  though  in 
history  and  time  they  are  far  apart.  This  is  an 
illustration,  but  no  explanation.  The  explanation 
is  usnally  found  in  the  theory  of  prophetic  vision. 
But  in  the  literarr  prophets,  vision  m  any  strict 
sense  has  little  plara.  The  prophetic  perception, 
however,  was  of  the  nature  oi  intuition,  and  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarity  referred  to  may  be  due  to 
this.  (2)  In  the  period  <^  the  canonical  prophets 
it  is  less  events  that  suggest  religions  ideas  and 
hopes  than  ideaa  already  won  that  explain  events. 
The  prophets  are  not  now  learning  piinciplee,  but 
applying  them.  Their  minds  are  fall  of  religions 
beuMs  and  certainties,  such  as  the  certainty  of  a 
reign  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth ;  and  Riehin 
has  suggested  that  it  is  their  eager  expectations 
and  earnest  longings  that  make  them  feel  the 
eonsnnmiation  to  be  at  hand.  (8)  Another  point 
may  be  snggeeted.  It  is  only  in  eeneral  amidst 
convnlsioiis  that  rend  society  that  the  prophets 
come  forward.  These  oonvulnons  and  revolutions 
were  the  operation  of  J*,  and  ffis  operations  had 
•11  one  end  in  view,  the  bringing  in  of  EUs  king- 
dom, and  thus  to  the  prophets  uiese  great  move- 
meatm  eeemed  the  heralds  of  the  full  manifestation 


*  Tlwwniiienti  lijwhiofaOiewbracht,  B*r^f>itgabung,  IS  S., 
snppoiti  ue  tbeorjr  at  •  'iuulty  ot  preMotiment'  hare  little 
MfCDcy.  Thii  tacnltr  I*  rappoMd  to  tevatl  itself  purtictUarly 
an  tha  approach  ot  death  (On  S7. 49).  The  oontemporariea  of 
aioet  great  religlou*  penonasea  hare  attributed  to  them  a 
pcophetiaKltt.  The  aoewer  of  John  Knox  to  thoea  who  credited 
him  with  aooh  a  gift  la  worth  reading :  'Mraaaorancea  are  not 
marrala  of  Merlin,  nor  yet  the  daric  eentenoe*  of  profane  pro- 
sbeey.  Bat,  Ibrtt,  the  plain  truth  ot  Ood'a  word,  tecond,  the 
mriiiidbl*  JasBoe  ot  the  ererlaatlDg  Ood,  and  third,  the  ordinary 
eouiw  at  Bis  ponialunaoti  and  plague*  from  the  beginning,  are 
mr  1118111  iM  end  gioonda.'  flWorv,  p> »?  (Guthrie's  ea.)i 


of  J*.  For  the  movements  had  all  moral  rigni- 
ficance:  they  were  a  judgment  on  His  people^ 
which  would  so  change  them  as  to  lead  into  the 
final  salvation  (Is  H^"-""-  30""-  SI'"-),  or  they 
were  the  judgment  of  the  world,  removing  the 
obstacle  to  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  (Is  40  ff.) ; 
and  thns  the  present  and  the  final  were  organically 
connected,  the  chain  was  formed  of  moral  links. 
Further,  the  prophets  appear  to  entertain  and 
operate  with  general  conceptions.  Israel  is  not 
merely  a  people,  it  is  the  people  of  God.  Babylon 
is  not  only  a  hostile  nation,  it  is  the  idolatrous 
world.  Tne  conflict  between  them  in  the  age  of 
Cyms  is  a  conflict  of  principles,  of  Jehovism  and 
idolatry,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil. 
It  Ls  not  a  conflict  having  great  moral  significance, 
it  has  absolute  significance,  and  is  final :  '  Ashamed, 
confounded,  are  all  of  them  that  are  makers  of 
graven  images ;  Israel  is  saved  with  an  everlasting 
salvation '  (Is  45"). 

2.  Messianic  Prophecy. — The  term  Messianic  is 
nsed  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense.  In  the 
wider  sense  the  term  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
Eschatological,  and  comprehends  all  that  relates  to 
the  consummation  and  perfection  of  the  kingdom 
and  people  of  God.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  refers 
to  a  personage,  the  Messiali,  who  is,  not  always, 
but  often,  a  commanding  li^^ure  in  this  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom.  The  conception  of  a  final 
condition  of  mankind  could  hardly  have  arisen 
before  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  human 
economy  nad  been  reached.  Insight  into  the 
meaning  of  human  history,  however,  was  not 
attained  in  Israel  by  reflection  on  the  life  of 
mankind,  but  by  revelation  of  the  nature  of  God. 
God  was  the  real  maker  of  human  history.  Hence, 
when  so  broad  a  view  as  that  of  human  life  or 
history  as  a  whole  is  taken,  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
secondaiy :  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  view  taken  oi 
God,  of  His  Being,  and  therefore  of  what  the 
issue  will  be  when  He  realizes  Himself  in  the 
history  and  life  of  mankind.  So  soon  as  the 
conception  of  the  perfect  ethical  Being  of  J' was 
reached,  there  couid  not  but  immediately  follow 
the  idea  also  that  human  history,  which  was  not 
■o  much  under  His  providence  as  His  direct  opera- 
tion, would  eventuate  in  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness which  would  embrace  all  mankind.  The  way, 
no  doubt,  in  which  this  is  conceived  is  that  this 
kingdom  of  righteousness  is  first  realized  in  Israel, 
and  that  throngh  Israel  it  extends  to  all  mankind 
— for  the  nations  come  to  Israel's  light  (Is  60). 
But  it  is  the  unity  of  God  that  suggests  to  men's 
minds  the  unity  of  mankind  ;  and  tne  moral  being 
of  God  that  suggests  the  moral  perfection  of  man- 
kind. And  su^  ideas  hardly  prevailed  before  the 
prophetic  age. 

The  Messianic  in  the  narrower  sense  is  part  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  Eschatology  of  the 
kingdom  (see  EscHATOLOOY).  The  '  Messianic'  in 
this  sense  is  hardly  a  distinct  thing  or  hope.  The 
Messiah  ia  not  an  independent  figure,  unlike  all 
other  figures  or  personages,  and  higher  than  they ; 
on  the  contrary.  He  is  uways  some  actual  histori- 
cal figure  idealized.  The  term  means  '  anointed,' 
and  only  two  personages  received  anointing — the 
king,  and  possibly  the  priest;  though  no  doubt 
the  term  '  anointed '  was  used  more  generally  in 
later  times  (Ps  105>').  The  OT  is  occupied  with 
two  subjects — Jehovah  and  the  people,  and  the 
relation  between  them.  The  Eschatological  per- 
fection is  the  issue  of  a  redemptive  movement. 
Now,  the  only  redeemer  of  His  people  is  J* — salva- 
tion belongeth  unto  the  Lord.  The  £schatologi(;al 
perfection  is  always  due  to  His  operation — the 
perfection  consists  in  His  perfect  presence  among 
His  people,  for  the  idea  of  salvation  is  the  fellow- 
ship of  God  and  men.   Bat,  on  the  other  hand 
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the  people  are  not  passive.  The  {"oal  is  set  before 
them,  and  they  strive  towards  it.  J*  awakens 
ideals  in  their  mind,  and  aspirations  after  them  ; 
and  in  contrast  to  such  ideals  the  imperfections  of 
the  present  are  felt,  and  an  effort  made  to  overcome 
them.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  redemptive 
operations  of  J"  that  He  influences  the  people  and 
leads  them  forward,  through  great  personages 
whom  He  raises  up  among  them.  Such  persons 
are  different  in  diJferent  ages — judges,  prophets, 
kings,  and  the  like.  These  He  enlightens  bo  that 
they  give  the  people  knowledge,  or  He  endows 
them  By  His  spirit  with  kingly  attributes,  so  that 
they  govern  the  people  aright  (Is  ll*"-  28'  32"'), 
and  lead  them  on  to  the  final  perfection.  But  J" 
always  remains  the  Saviour ;  and  if  there  be  any 
mediatorial  personage  it  is  J*  in  him,  the  Divine 
in  him,  that  saves.  Naturallv,  the  most  exalted 
and  influential  personage  is  tne  king :  he  has  the 
pe«ple  wholly  in  his  hand ;  the  idwl  is  that  he 
reigns  in  righteousness  and  aeeuresjpeaoe  (Is  32"- )• 
The  Measian  is  mainly  the  ideal  King.  Thus  the 
Kschatological  perfectien  may  be  supposed  reached 
in  two  ways :  ^rst,  J"  the  only  Saviour  may  come 
in  person  to  abide  among  His  people  for  ever.  In 
the  earlier  prophets  His  coming  is  called  the  day 
of  the  Lord — a  day  of  judgment,  and  eternal  salva- 
tion behind  the  judgment.  What  precise  concep- 
tion the  prophets  formed  of  the  coming  of  J"  may 
not  be  easy  to  determine.  But  it  was  not  merely 
a  coming  m  wonderful  works,  or  in  the  word  of 
His  prophets,  or  in  a  spiritual  influence  upon  the 
people's  minds,  it  was  something  objective  and 
personal.  In  lator  prophets,  such  as  Ezek.  and  the 
post-exile  prophets,  it  was  a  coming  to  His  temple ; 
and  when  He  comes  Jerusalem  is  called  Jehovah 
Skammah,  '  the  Lord  is  there'  (Ezk  48**,  Hag  V; 
Mai  3').  Examples  of  such  representations  are  Is 
401-11  <xhe  Lord  oometh  with  muht,  his  arm 
ruling  for  him ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,'  and 
Pa  102"-  But,  secoTidly,  sometimes  the  mani- 
festation of  J*  is  not  consitlered  immediate  and  in 
person :  He  is  manifested  in  the  Davidio  king. 
The  Davidic  king  may  then  be  called  Immanuel, 
•God  with  us,'  and  El  Oibbor,  'God  mighty' 
(Is  7.  0.  11).  In  NT  both  these  elasaes  of  passages 
are  interpreted  in  a  Messianic  sense.  To  NT 
writers  Christ  had  anproved  Himself  as  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  ana  even  such  passages  as  were 
spoken  by  the  OT  writer  of  J*  are  regarded  as 
fulfilled  in  Him  and  spoken  of  Him,  for  no  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  these  two  things  {e.g. 
Is  40J-"  in  Mk  1»,  Ps  102  in  He  V-). 

(a)  The  Monarchy.— 3'  is  represented  at  all 
times  as  Saviour ;  and  this  idea  is  of  special  im- 
portance, because  it  lays  the  foundation  for  both 
the  work  and  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  word 
is  ordinarily  used.  During  the  monarchy  the 
prominent  figure  in  the  salvation  of  the  people  or 
m  i-uling  it  when  saved  by  J*  is  the  Davidic  King. 
The  true  king  of  Israel  is  J' :  Israel  is  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  this  is  a  f^eneral  eschatological 
idea,  suggesting  what  the  kmgdom  will  be  when 
it  is  fuUy  realized  and  J*  truly  reigns  (Ps  96-99). 
But  it  is  the  Davidic  monarchy  that  is  Messianic 
in  the  narrower  sense.  This  unites  two  lines — the 
Divine  and  the  human.  The  Davidic  king  is  the 
representative  of  J";  truly  to  represent  Him,  J" 
Himself,  the  true  king,  must  be  in  him  and  manifest 
Himself  through  him  (Is  9'-»  11").  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  botli  David  and  his  rule  were  suggestive. 
(1)  He  was  himself  a  devout  worshipper  of  J", 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (Is  11').  (2)  He  subdued  the 
peoples  and  extended  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
till  for  that  age  it  might  be  called  an  empire, 
tuggesting  tlie  universaJity  of  the  kingdom  of  God 


(Ps  2>  72«'-,  Zee  9").  (3)  His  rule  was  just  and 
the  end  of  his  reign  peaceful,  snegesting  the  idea 
of  a  ruler  perfectly  righteous,  and  a  reign  of  peace 
(2  S  23'*-,  Is  9»-'  2<,  Mic  5»,  Ps  72»- Zee  9").  (4^ 
Finally,  he  founded  a  dynasty,  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  rule  of  his  noosa 
over  the  kingdom  of  J'^  (Is  V>,  Ps  7^).  Such 
pointo  may  not  have  struck  men's  minds  in  David's 
own  age,  but  in  later  and  less  happy  times,  when 
his  reign  was  idealized,  they  were  noticed,  and 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  future  king  and 
kin£;dom  of  J".  The  promise  given  by  Nathan  to 
David  takes  up  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  pointe 
— the  close  relation  between  J"  and  those  of  David's 
house  who  shtdl  sit  upon  the  throne,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  rule  of  his  family  (2  S  7'"'-).  This 
promise  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  prophecy 
regarding  the  Davidic  king.  Such  passages  as 
Ps  2  take  up  the  promise,  '  I  will  be  to  him  a 
father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  sou,'  while  the  pro- 
phecies Is  7-11  are  founded  on  the  promise,  '  Thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.'  It  was  during 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  (B.C.  735  f.)  that  the  idea 
of  a  special  future  king  of  David's  house  was 
expressed  by  Isaiah.  The  Northern  coalition 
meditated  the  deposition  of  the  Davidic  dynasty, 
but  the  prophet's  faith  in  the  promises  given  to 
David  enabled  him  to  foresee  that  though  his 
house  should  share  the  humiliations  of  the  people 
and  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  yet  out  of  the 
root  of  Jesse  a  new  shoot  would  arise  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  would  rest  (Is  11).  From  this 
time  forward  there  is  a  special  Messianic  hope, 
that  is,  the  hope  of  an  extraordinary  kin^  out  of 
the  house  of  David.  This  hope,  though  in  some 
periods  not  referred  to,  continues  to  prevail  to  the 
end  of  the  people's  history.  Subsequent  propheto 
repeat,  but  add  little  to,  Isaiah's  ideas,  e.g.  Mio 
4.  6  (though  the  age  of  the  peissages  is  disputed), 
Jer  23«-  •  30»,  Ezk  17^  =^  34^-  S?*"-"^.  Prophete 

Erior  to  Isaiah,  as  Am  9",  Hos  3',  do  not  seem  yet  to 
ave  reached  tlie  idea  of  a  special  king  of  David's 
house ;  and  otherprophete  before  the  Exile,  Nalium, 
Zephaniah,  and  Halmkkuk,  though  some  of  them 
refer  to  the  final  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
world,  do  not  allude  to  an  expected  future  king.* 

(b)  The  Exile.  — After  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  abasement  of  the  Davidia 
bouse  the  hope  of  a  great  ruler  out  of  that  house 
for  a  time  disappears  (e.g.  in  Is  40fi°.).  The 
general  eschatological  hope  of  the  perfection  and 
telicity  of  the  people  is  even  more  brilliant  than 
before,  but  no  great  personage  is  referred  to  as 
ruler  of  tiie  saved  people.  J"  Himself  is  the 
Saviour  and  the  everlasting  King,  who  feeds  His 
flock  like  a  shepherd  (Is  40^').  And  the_  sure 
mercies  of  David — the  privileges  and  the  mission 
of  the  Davidic  house — are  now  transferred  to 
the  people  (Is  55"- )■  Circumstances  turned  the 
thoughte  of  the  prophets  in  other  directions. 
God's  providential  treatment  of  Israel  suggested 
to  them  new  conceptions.  They  reflected  on  the 
meaning  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  sufferings, 
and  on  its  place  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind. 
And  there  arose  the  great  conception  of  'the 
Servant  of  the  Lord.'  The  phrase  expresses  the 
highest  generalization  on  the  meaning  of  Israel  in 
the  religious  life  of  mankind — Israel  is  the  Servant 
of  J"  to  the  nations,  to  bring  to  them  the  know- 
ledge  of  God.  Scholars  do  not  universally  accept 
this  interpretation,  but  they  agree  that  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  prophet  in  regard  to  the  Servant 
have  been  more  tnan  verified  in  Christ.  Of  these 
ideas  the  two  chief  are  :  first,  that  the  Servant  is 
the  missionary  of  J'  to  the  nations — he  bringeth 
forth  right  to  the  nations,  that  the  salvation  of  J* 
may  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Is  42'-*  49'-*  eto.)i 
*  The  Targum  interprets  Hoa  3>  of  the  Measinh. 
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and  Mcond,  by  his  safferings  be  atones  for  the 

sins  of  the  members  of  the  people  (Is  53,  of.  40'). 
The  Servant  is  the  '  word'  and  spirit  of  J"  incar- 
nated in  the  seed  of  Abraham.  This  incarnated 
word  will  yet  redeem  all  Israel  and  be  the  light  of 
the  nations.  Here  again  it  is  the  Divina  that  saves ; 
the  word  of  J",  the  tme  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  implanted  once  for  all  in  the  heart  of  man- 
kind in  Israel,  which  will  accomplish  that  whereto 
it  is  sent  (Is  55").  As  Delitzaoh  remarks,  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  though  strictly  not  a  Mes- 
sianic figure  at  all  in  the  narrower  sense,  contri- 
batee  more  elements,  and  those  of  the  profoundest 
kind,  to  the  Christological  conception  realized  in 
our  Lord  than  all  other  figures  together.  The 
ideal  of  the  Davidic  king  is  that  of  a  ruler  just 
and  compassionate,  whose  mle  secures  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  poor  and 
meek  (Is  11''*) :  whether  in  IsO^'Hie  be  the  saviour 
or  only  ruler  of  a  people  saved  by  J"  may  be  dis- 
puted. But  in  connexion  with  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  deeper  conceptions  appear,  such  as  that  of 
atonement  for  mn  througn  the  suffering  of  the 
guiltless,  and  the  idea  that  the  highest  glorv  is 
the  reward  of  him  who  loses  his  life  for  others 
(Is  53'').  In  former  prophets,  who  foresee  both 
the  rejection  and  the  restoration  of  the  people, 
the  restoration  is  unmediated  by  any  atonement 
beyond  the  people's  repentance:  God  forgives 
their  sins  of  His  mercy  and  restores  them.  In 
Dentero-Isaiah  the  Servant  atones  for  the  sins  of 
the  people,  and  their  restoration  follows.  Former 
prophets,  owing  to  the  peoole's  misconceptions  of 
the  meaning  of  ritual,  assail  the  sacrifices ;  Dent- 
Is.  combines  the  sacrificial  idea  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  Servant,  lifting  the  idea  out  of  the  region 
of  animal  life  into  that  of  human  life.  These  two 
figures,  the  Davidic  king  and  the  suffering  Servant, 
supply  the  chief  contents  of  the  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Messiah.  It  is  strange  how  little  impression 
the  conceptions  of  the  prophet  of  the  Exile  seem  to 
have  made  upon  those  who  followed  him.  While 
his  universalism — the  idea  that  Israel  is  the  mis- 
sionary of  J*  to  mankind  that  His  salvation  may 
be  to  the  end  of  the  earth — entered  into  the 
thought  of  the  people  and  profoundly  inflnenoed 
it,  his  conception  of  atonement  through  the  inno- 
cent bearing  the  sins  of  the  guilty  hardly  if  at  all 
reappears.  There  may  be  a  far-off  echo  of  it  per- 
haps in  the  Rabbinic  idea  that  the  merit  of  great 
saints  may  avail  for  others.  In  the  OT  period  the 
suffering  servant  was  never  identified  with  the 
Davidic  king.  The  idea  that  the  royal  Messiah 
suffers  /or  the  sins  of  his  people  does  not  appear. 
No  doubt  Immanue],  who  appears  amidst  the 
Auyrian  desolations,  shares  the  hardships  of  his 
generation,  living  on  thick  luilk  and  honey  like  all 
those  left  in  the  land  (Is  7) ;  and  in  Zee  9'  Zion's 
king  shares  the  character  of  the  saved  people, 
being  meek  and  lowly  and  a  prince  of  peace,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  suffering  in  behalf  of  others. 

(c)  Poit-exXLt  Period. — At  the  Restoration  the 
general  eschatological  hope,  as  it  appears  in  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  was  that  so  soon  as  the  temple 
was  finished  J*  would  return  to  it  in  glory  ;  at  His 
manifestation  He  would  shake  all  nations,  who 
would  turn  to  Him,  and  His  universal  kingdom 
would  come  (Hag  2»,  Zee  2"«'-).  Side  by  side 
with  this  hope,  however,  the  more  special  Mes- 
sianic hope  of  a  ruler  from  David's  house  also 
appears  (cf.  Ezk  34"-").  This  ruler  appears  to  be 
Zerubbabel  (Hag  2^).  But  with  the  Restoration 
the  priest  becomes  more  prominent.  The  calami- 
tons  history  of  the  nation  sank  deep  into  the 
popular  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  the  seal  set  to 
the  prophetic  teaching  re^uding  the  people's  sin. 
And  from  henceforth  the  sense  of  sin  in  the 
people's  mind  was  deeper ;  and  that  view  of  sacri- 


fice according  to  which  it  was  a  propitiation  fot 
sin  assumed  a  larger  prominence,  and  the  other 
idea  of  it  as  a  gift  for  God's  acceptance  sank  pro- 
portionally. It  was  really  the  nation's  history 
that  impressed  men  with  the  sense  of  their  sinful- 
ness rather  than  the  ceremonial  enactments  of  the 
ritual  law.  The  developed  ritual  expressed  the 
new  conscience  of  sin,  it  did  not  create  it.  The 
roval  and  the  priestly  now  appear  united  in  the  final 
ruler.  In  Ps  110  he  is  a  crowned  priest.  In  thu 
passage  Zee  &'■'*  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Branch 
(the  Davidic  ruler)  is  to  be  '  a  priest  upon  his 
throne'  or  to  have  a  priest  associated  with  him 
(RVm).  But  the  Davidic  king  continues  to  be  the 
Messianic  figure  of  the  post-exile  period,  e.g.  in 
Ps  2.  72— both  late  pas^ges— Zee  9,  and  pai-- 
ticnlarly  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (Ps  17.  18, 
e.  100-50  B.C.).  A  great  part  of  the  Psalter  is 
eschatological  in  the  general  sense.  The  Psalmists' 
minds  are  fiUed  with  the  eschatological  ideas  of  the 
prophets,  now  become  the  faith  ot  the  people— the 
idea  of  the  manifestation  of  J*,  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  J*  and 
their  eternal  blessedness,  with  the  p>articipation 
of  the  nations  in  their  salvation ;  but  it  is  only  in 
a  few  psalms  that  the  personal  Messiah  is  referred 
to,  e.g.  Ps2.  72.  110;  cf.  89.  132.  It  is  uncertain 
when  the  title  Messiah  began  to  be  given  to  the 
expected  future  king.  The  term  can  scarcely  have 
been  a  proper  name  or  special  titie  for  the  future 
king  in  the  time  of  the  Exile,  for  Deutero-Is.  uses 
it  of  the  Persian  king,  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his 
anointed  (\n<^  messiah),  to  Cyrus '  (Is  45').  But 
the  name  was  used  quite  currently  of  the  expected 
king  or  saviour  in  the  age  of  Christ,  for  even  the 
woman  of  Samaria  employs  it,  '  I  know  that  Mes- 
siah Cometh '  ( Jn  4").  The  title  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  given  to  the  expected  king  in  Dn  9*, 
but  more  probably  it  is  applied  there  to  some  high 
priest.  It  was  perhaps  Ps  2  that  suggested  the 
special  application  of  the  title  to  the  expected 
king,  'llie  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves 
against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah.'  The  title  '  Son 
oi  God '  seems  taken  from  the  same  psalm,  both 
beine  employed  in  St.  Peter's  confession,  'Thou 
art  tiie  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'  The 
psalm  is  based  on  Nathan's  prophecy,  and  appears 
to  be  a  directly  Messianic  passage,  and  probably 
belongs  to  a  late  date.  The  only  creative  booK 
in  post-exile  times  is  Daniel.  Chap.  2  is  eschato- 
logical in  the  general  sense,  the  stone  cut  out  from 
the  mountains  that  brake  in  pieces  the  image 
being  a  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  shall 
destroy  tiie  world-kinralom  in  its  successive  his- 
torical forms.  It  is  less  certain  whether  this 
generaJ  point  of  view  be  maintained  in  ch.  7,  or 
whether  the  personal  Messiah  be  referred  to  in  the 
phrase  'a  son  of  man.'  The  former  interpretation 
IS  the  more  probable,  the  expression  'a  son  (or, 
child)  of  man,'  i.e.  a  man,  being  used  as  a  symbol 
of  '  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High '  to 
whom  the  kingdom  is  given.  The  spirit  of  man 
shall  animate  tliis  kingdom,  whereas  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  wild 
beast.  Very  soon,  however,  the  phrase  'son  of 
man'  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  Messiah,  aa 
appears  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch.* 

The  Messianic  is  usually  held  to  circle  round  the 
three  great  figures — the  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
But  the  basis  is  broader  than  this :  the  Messianic 
age  being  the  time  of  the  perfection  of  the  people 
of  God,  any  factor  that  enters  into  the  life  of  men 
as  an  essential  element  of  it  may  be  idealized  and 

*  Then  has  been  oonaiderable  controyersy  latelv  over  tb* 
meuiing  ot  the  phraee  '  the  eon  of  man '  in  the  uocpel* ;  ct. 
Wellhsuaen,  Skazm,  vl.  188 ;  Sohmledel  In  Protut.  MoruUt- 
hefU,  1898;  Lietzmann,  Mmiehmtolm,  1886:  Daliiuui,  iVorU 
Jetu,  p.  191.  See  L.  A.  Huitbetd  in  Bxpot.  Tim—,  Nov.,  Uao. 
1899 ;  uid  ut.  Sox  OF  ICiH. 
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made  prominent.  The  prophet  or  prophecy  is 
typical  of  the  general  eschatological  state  of  the 
people  of  God,  for  then  J"  will  pour  out  His  spirit 
on  aU  flesh  ( Jl  2",  Jer  31",  Is  64"),  and  the  prayer 
of  Moses,  '  Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets  I '  shall  be  answered.  But  othenrjie  the 
prophet  is  not  directly  a  Messianic  figure  (on  £>t 
18'*  see  above  in  6.  i.) ;  he  is  the  herald  of  the 
advent  of  J'  to  Zion  (Is  40*)  or  to  His  temple  (M&l 
3').  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  in  a  lofty  sense  a 
prophetic  figure ;  but  he  is  not  a  prophet  like  other 
prophets  with  a  message  for  any  particular  time  or 
circumstances,  nor  does  he  give  particular  teaching 
or  predict  particular  evente.  He  is  the  bearer  of 
the  whole  revelation  of  the  true  God,  the  'word' 
of  God  incarnate  (Is  49^'-)!  <uid  therefore  prophet 
of  J"  to  the  world.*  The  priest  or  prieetno<M  is 
also  predictive  of  the  general  eschatological  con- 
dition of  the  people,  for  '  they  shall  be  a  kingdom 
of  priests  and  an  holy  nation '  (Ex  19*),  the  two  ideas 
suggested  by  priesthood  being  holiness  and  privilege 
to  £aw  near  to  God  (Na  le*).  But  even  in  Zeo  3'-  ■ 
the  atoning  function  of  the  priest  appears  still  onlv 
typical  of  J^s  own  act  of  forgiveness,  who  will 
remove  the  iniquity  of  the  people  in  one  day.  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  makes  himself  an  ofiering  for 
sin  (Is  63'*),  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  regwied 
•8  a  priest.  Besides  these  three  ^reat  figures, 
however,  there  is  another  who  contributes  to  the 
perfect  ideal  realized  in  Christ,  viz.  the  saint  or 
nol^  one,  that  is,  the  individual  righteous  man. 
It  IS  particularly  the  personal  character  and  ex- 
perience of  this  figure,  his  faith  ia  God,  his  struggles 
with  adversity  and  death,  his  hopes  of  immortality, 
that  come  pominently  to  the  light.  It  is  he  who 
says  in  Ps  16, '  I  have  set  the  Lord  ever  before  me : 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  For  thou  wilt  not  give  over  my  soul  to 
Sheol ;  nor  sufler  thine  Holy  Onetoseethepit.'  It  is 
he  also  who  speaks  in  Ps  40, '  Sacrifice  and  offering 
thou  wouldst  not.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come  to 
do  thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great 
congregation.'  In  Ps  22^  a  speaker  says,  '1  will 
declare  thy  name  onto  brethren :  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  thee.  For  he 
hath  not  despued  nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the 
afflicted,  nor  hid  his  face  from  him.'  The  ideas  in 
this  passage  difiisr  from  those  in  Is  63.  The  afflio- 
tions  of  the  sufierer  are  not  home  for  others.  But 
he  suffers  innocently  and  wrongly ;  and  the  inter- 
position of  J*  to  deliver  him  is  so  signal,  and  gives 
such  a  revelation  of  what  J"  is,  that  they  that 
behold  it  turn  unto  Him — all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  remember,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  (v."). 
Such  lof^  expectations  were  scarcely  likely  to  be 
connected  with  any  individual  personiwe,  however 
outstanding;  more  probably  the  suflferer  in  the 
malm  is  the  true  people  of  J'  personified,  as  in 
Dentoro-Isaiah. 

In  a  sense,  great  part  of  the  OT  is  Messianie. 
For  it  Is  just  the  peculiarity  of  OT  that  it  struck 
out  lofty  moral  and  redemptive  ideals,  on  occasions 
the  most  diverse,  and  in  connexion  with  personages 
and  in  oircomstanoes  very  various.  These  ideals 
were  ultimately  combined  together  to  express  the 
being  of  Him  who  was  the  ideal  on  all  sides.  But 
this  Messianic  of  OT  was,  so  to  speak,  unconscious. 
The  writers  had  not  the  future  king  in  their  mind. 
They  were  speaking  of  other  persons,  or  they  were 
uttoring  presentiments,  or  what  seemed  to  them 
religions  necee8itiea,or  proj[ectiiig  forward  brilliant 
spintnal  hopes  and  anticipations.  There  was  a 
spirit  in  them  broader  than  the  hope  of  a  fatnre 
person— a  spirit  as  broad  as  the  kinf^om  of  God  in 

■  Bj  the  tima  o(  Dentero-InUi  the  tde«  of  the  'woid'  of  Ood 
hod  become  mnenliied ;  it  I*  the  tame  knowledge  ot  the  true 
God.  wd  tbii  1*  the  (eniA  ol  the  Berant  to  the  aMIaaa 


all  its  needs,  in  all  its  endowments,  and  in  all  the 
possible  height  of  its  attainment.  The  history  of 
the  people's  mind  from  the  Kestoration  onward  is 
maunly  the  history  of  a  reflection  on  these  ideals. 
They  tried  these  ideals  by  the  conditions  of  the 
present,  and  found  that  they  and  the  present  world 
were  incompatible,  and  they  projected  them  into 
the  future,  and  thus  the  ideals  Itecame  prophetic. 
Further,  they  had  received  the  hope  of  a  great 
deliverer,  and  he  became  a  centre  around  whom 
the  ideals,  whether  of  glory  or  holiness  or  even  of 
suflering,  could  be  gathered,  and  they  attached 
them  to  him.  The  woman  of  Samaria,  for  ex- 
ample, regards  the  Messiah  as  one  that  'will 
declare  unto  us  all  things.' 

KiHDs  OT  MnsiAHio  PASgASKS. — ^Ihe  question  put  In  regard  to 
any  passage  by  bUtorical  exegesie  is,  what  did  the  Ueb.  writer 
mean?  what  personage  tuul  he  in  his  mind  in  the  passage T 
There  may  thus  be  several  classes  ot  Messianic  prophecies. 
(1)  Directly  Messianic  prophecies.  In  theee  the  prophet  or  writer 
had  the  expected  (atuie  Messiah  actually  present  to  his  own 
mind.  Example*  are  Is  7.  9.  11,  Mio  4.  6,  Jer  Hf-t  S0<>,  Ezk 
ITsm  Mawr-  S7»«,  Zeo  88  6i»  9«-.  Ps  2.  72.  110,  and  other 
pasaaget,  Is7isdeniedbymanyto beMe88ian!c(see IhuandxlX 
while  Is  9.  11,  though  generally  admitted  to  be  Messianic,  are 
held  by  some  to  be  utter  than  Isaiah  (see  Isaiau).  In  Is  9. 11  it 
is  not  taught  ^t  the  Messiah  is  Ood,  but  that  J"  is  fully 
present  in  nim.  The  general  eschatological  idea  was  that  the 
presence  of  J"  in  person  among  men  would  be  their  salvation  ; 
the  prophet  gives  a  particular  turn  to  this  general  idea,  repre- 
senting that  J"  shall  De  present  in  the  Davidio  king.  The  two 
•re  not  identified,  but  3"  is  fully  manifested  in  the  Meesiah. 
"Ibt  passage  goes  very  far ;  and  though  the  Ctuistlan  doctrine 
of  incarnation  contains  a  positive  conception  in  it  wtiich  OT 
saints  did  not  reach,  theology  is  obliged  to  limit  that  posiUve 
by  negations  which  seem  rather  to  neutralize  it ;  and  though 
the  phrase  'became'  man  is  used,  it  is  al&rmed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  two  natures  remained  distinct,  and  that  the 
Divine  suffered  no  change  and  no  confusion  or  composition  with 
the  human.  (2)  Indirectly  Messianic  passages.  These  are 
passage*  in  wliich  the  writer  liad  some  OT  omcer  or  personage 
in  his  mind,  hut  spoke  of  tiim  according  to  the  idea  of  his  office 
or  function  orcbanoter ;  and  this  ideal  is  transferred  to  Christ 
in  the  NT,  as  being  actually  realized  only  in  Hhu,  or  at  least  in 
Uim  first.  Examples  are  what  is  said  of  '  man '  in  Ps  8,  ot  Isiael 
as  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Is  40  ft.,  Ps  22,  of  the  'prophet 'in 
Dt  18,  ot  the  saint  or  holy  one  in  Ps  16. 40,  and  much  else.  Such 
passages  are  sometimes  called  typically  Messianic,  the  idea 
Deing  that  OT  personages,  such  as  king,  prophet,  and  the  like, 
were  types,  that  is,  designed  propheUo  suggestions,  ot  th* 
Mes^ah  in  some  ot  his  essential  redemptive  function*  or  ex- 
periences. The  exegesis  ot  Calvin  gave  vogue  to  this  method  ot 
mterpretation,  and  applied  it  to  passage*  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
applicable,  Ps  2.  72.  According  to  this  biterpretetion  Ps  8 
is  supposed  spoken  of  some  actual  king  ot  Israel ;  but  as  it* 
language  transcends  what  was  verified  in  any  ordinary  king,  it 
had  a  more  proper  fulfilment  In  Christ.  Ps2,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  spoken  of  an  actual  king ;  the  tmiversalism  ot 
it*  ideas,  S.0.  'the  king*  ot  the  earth'  who  oppoae  J"  and  Hi* 
Anointed,  the  extent  of  the  King's  Inheritance  as  the  Son  ot  J", 
via.  'the  nations'  and  'the  ends  ot  the  earth,'  and  the  final 
Hnrtling  of  J"'s  anger,  all  mark  it  out  as  an  esohatoic^cal  and 
directly  Messianic  passage.  The  same  Is  tme  ot  Ps  ra.  Very 
contused  language  is  used  by  interpreter*  In  regard  to  these 
KMxdled  typical  propheciea(see  BmotUor,  Nov.  I8i8X  NT  does 
not  recognise  any  class  of  bndincl  Messiania  prophedes,  tor  Ood 
being  the  speaker  in  the  OT  tlie  person  in  whom  the  language  wis 
(nlflUed  must  be  the  penonot  whom  it  was  spoken.  So  tar  a*  the 
Heb.  writer  leooncemed,  he  had  in  Itl*  mind  either  the  expected 
fnture  Ueaalah,  or  he  had  aome  OT  person.  In  the  latter  case, 
U  hi*  language  tianaoends  what  could  be  realised  in  the  OT 
personage,  he  spoke  ideally,  that  is,  according  to  the  religioai 
Idea  ol  Uie  personage  or  hi*  function  or  hi*  ezperienc*. 

D.  ISTBRPRETATIOS   AND    FULFILMSST.  — 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  prophets  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  interpreting  their  writings,  and  in 
considering  how  their  predictions  or  constructions 
of  the  future  have  been  or  will  be  fulfilled.  These 
peculiarities  so  struck  early  writers  on  prophecy 
that  they  devoted  great  attention  to  them,  fancy- 
ing that  the  prophetic  writings  were  constructed  on 
a  paurticolar  plan,  which  mA  special  purposes  in 
view.  Hence  they  speak  greatly  of  what  they  call 
the '  structure '  of  prophecy,  and  lay  down  elaborate 
rules  for  the  way  m  which  prophecies  relating  to  a 
distemt  future  must  have  Men  expressed,  in  order 
that  when  fulfilled  they  might  be  recognized  to 
have  been  genuine  snpematura'f  predictions.  *  The 
*  m.  John  Davison,  iKsoounls  on  Pnphty. 
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lan^age  also,  a6  veil  as  the  form,  was  thonght  to 
diifer  nota  that  of  ordinary  literature,  symbols 
being  greatly  used  instead  of  plain  expressions. 
This  artificial  way  of  regardin^^  the  prophecies  was 
greatly  due  to  the  apologetic  or  evidential  use 
made  of  them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  form 
of  the  prophecies  so  special  that  it  deserves  the 
name  of  'structure';  neither  is  symbol  to  any 
great  extent  employed  instead  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage. The  prophets  were  practical  teachers,  such 
as  we  might  expect  men  of  their  nation  and  time 
to  be,  and  their  prophetic  addresses  are  cast  in 
the  form  that  would  be  most  easily  understood  by 
their  hearers.  They  were  usually  men  of  powerful 
imagination,  and  hence  their  language  is  poetical 
and  to  some  extent  figurative ;  and  they  were  men 
living  under  a  particular  kind  of  constitution  or 
dispensation,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  their  ideas  naturally  are  clothed  in  the 
forms  suggested  by  their  OT  constitution,  and 
those  conditions  of  the  ancient  world  in  which  they 
lived.  This  OT  constitution  and  these  conditions 
of  the  ancient  world  have  passed  away,  but  the 
religious  ideas  and  truths  expressed  by  the  prophets 
still  remain  and  live.  Obviously,  to  interpret  the 
prophets  we  must  read  them  literally,  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  ourselves  back  into  their  circum- 
stances and  the  conditions  of  the  world  around 
them,  and  into  their  mind  in  mch  conditions:  if 
we  fail  to  do  this,  and  fasten  our  attention  only  on 
their  ideas  and  truths  aa  valid  for  other  times  than 
theirs,  we  do  not  intcopret  but  only  apply  their 
prophecies.  Some  points  bearing  on  fulfilment 
may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

i.  The  prophecies  are  poeticaL  They  are  not 
poetical  in  so  strict  a  sense  as  books  like  Job  and 
the  Psalms  are :  the  parallelism  is  not  so  exact, 
and  the  lines  are  not  so  uniform  in  length.  Many 
parts  of  the  early  prophets  are  no  doubt  poetical 
evec  in  form,  and  some  modem  commentators 
make  great  efforts  to  bring  the  present  text  of  the 
prophecies  into  strictly  poetical  measure,  assuming 
that  it  had  this  form  originally ;  but  their  opera- 
tions appear  in  many  cases  to  oo  arbitrary.  The 
approximation  to  poetical  form  appears  less  in  later 
prophets,  though  the  style  still  remains  elevated. 
Though  poetic<u  the  prophecies  are  not  allegoricaL 
When  Is  2,  for  example,  says  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  on  all  lofty  mountains,  and  on  all 
cedars  of  Lebanon  and  oaks  of  Bcishan,  these 
things  are  to  be  understood  literally,  and  not 
alWorized  into  things  human,  such  as  great  States, 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  or  persons  of  eminence. 
Neither  are  the  prophecies  written  in  symbolical 
langntige.  It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that 
'mountain'  in  prophecy  is  a  symbol  for  kingdom, 
and  the  like.*  There  is  no  evidence  for  this. 
'Mountain'  is  a  figure  for  any  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  (Is  40*  41**,  Zee  4')  of  whatever  sort  it  be, 
but  is  no  stereotyped  symbol  for  kingdom.  A 
beginning  of  fixed  symbolism  is  made  in  Daniel, 
where  'horn'  is  a  symbol  for  king  or  kingdom, 
and  the  usage  is  continued  in  the  Apocalypse ;  but 
in  Zee  1"  'nom'  is  still  merely  a  figure  for  any 
instrument  of  pushing  and  overthrow.  The  pro- 
fheciee  are  poetical  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
imaginative  and  often  ideal.  Thus,  in  predicting 
the  destruction  of  some  great  cit^  at  present  full 
of  life,  the  prophet  will  draw  a  pictore  of  desola- 
tion with  all  its  mournful  characteristics — 'their 
houses  shall  be  fnll  of  doleful  creatures;  wolves 
shall  cry  in  their  castles,  and  jackals  in  the 
pleasant  palaces'  (Is  13");  'the  pelican  and  the 
porcupine  shall  lodge  in  the  chapiters  thereof 
(Zeph  2",  Is  34'''*)-  Such  passages  merely  express 
the  idea  of  complete  desolation ;  the  details  are 
not  predietiona,  but  part  of  the  expression  of  the 
*  lUrtiain,  On  Prophtey,  p.  4IM, 


idea.  Similarly,  in  predicting  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes  the  prophet  gives  an  ideal 
picture  of  the  sack  of  a  city — '  their  infants  shall 
be  dashed  in  pieces,  and  their  wives  ravished'  (Is 
13").  We  know  that  these  things  did  not  actually 
happen,  for  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  ' in  peace.'  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  sa,y  whether  a 
passage  be  of  this  ideal  kind,  or  be  merely  of  the 
nature  of  a  threat,  e.g.  Am  7"  spoken  of  Jeroboam, 
and  Jer  W-  of  Jehoiakim.  A  margin  of  un- 
certainty will  remain  in  connexion  with  these 
ideal  prophecies.  The  details  given  in  the  pro- 
phecy form  a  true  and  natural  picture  of  such  a 
thing  as  that  predicted,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
realized,  and  the  question  may  be  put.  Are  these 
details  thus  realized  to  be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  or  are  they  merely  due  to  the 
nature  of  'the  case  T  Under  the  beliei  that  in  such 
prophecies  the  details  are  merely  an  expression  of 
the  idea,  and  that  the  idea  exhausts  the  predic- 
tion. Dr.  Arnold  propounded  a  theory  of  fulfilment 
ex  abundanti.  For  example,  the  prophecy  Zee  9^— 
'  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee ;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,'  merely  bv  its  details  expresses 
the  idea  that  the  Messiah  will  not  be  a  man  of  war, 
bnt  humble  and  a  prince  of  peace,  and  would  have 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ's  mind  and  bearing,  though 
none  of  the  external  details  had  been  verified  ;  the 
fact  that  Christ  entered  Jerusalem  riding  on  an 
ass  was  a  fulfilment  ex  abundanti,  and  due  to  a 
special  providence  of  God.*  Of  course,  the  special 
fulfilment  in  this  case  may  have  been  intentional 
on  the  part  of  Christ.  In  that  case  we  must 
suppose  that  Christ's  consciousness  of  being  the 
Messiah  spoken  of  was  so  powerful  that  it  prompted 
Him  to  act  in  the  character  described.  His  action 
was  merely  His  consciousness  expressing  itself  by 
an  irresistible  impulse ;  it  was  not  a  lAatter  of 
calculation  intended  to  impress  the  multitude. 

ii.  Another  thing  whicn  might  modify  fulfil- 
ment was  this:  the  prophecies  were  designed  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  the  people ;  they  were 
moral  teaching,  of  the  nature  of  threats  or  pro- 
mises, which  might  be  revoked  or  fnlfilled  accord- 
ing to  the  demeanour  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Thus  Jer  26''  says,  '  The  Lord  sent  me 
to  prophesy  against  this  city  all  the  words  which 
ye  nave  heard.  Now  therefore  amend  your  ways, 
and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God  ;  and  the 
Lord  will  repent  him  of  the  evil  which  he  hath 
pronounced  against  you.'  Prophecy  was  to  such 
an  extent  moral,  and  meant  to  influence  men's 
conduct,  that  threatenings  of  evil  were  rarely 
absolute.  Jonah  predicted  in  what  seemed  an 
absolute  manner  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in 
forty  days ;  but  on  the  repentance  of  the  people 
the  threatened  evil  was  averted.  Jer  18  expressly 
formulates  the  moral  and  contingent  character  of 
prophecy,  saying,  in  the  words  of  J",  'At  what 
time  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  to  pluck 
up  and  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I 
have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evu,  I  will  repent 
of  the  evil  which  I  sought  to  do  unto  them.  And 
at  what  instant  I  speak  concerning  a  nation  to 
build  and  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  I  will 
repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would 
benefit  them.  Now  therefore  go,  speak  to  the 
men  of  Judah,  Behold,  I  frame  evil  against  you : 
return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way.'  This 
moral  character  of  prophecr  was  well  understood 
in  Israel,  as  appears  from  the  intervention  of  the 
elders  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah :  '  Then  rose  up 
certain  of  the  elders,  and  said,  Micah  the  Morash- 
tite  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  saying, 
Zion  shall  be  plowed  like  a  field !  Did  Hezekidi 
and  all  Judah  put  him  to  death?  Did  they  not 

*'Two  Sennona  on  the  Intetpretation  of  Propheoy'  Ib 
Sennont,  vol.  L  p.  373,  London,  IS4S. 
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fear  the  Lord,  and  entreat  his  favonr,  and  the  Lord 
repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced 
agisiinat  them  ?'  (Jer  26'').  The  principle  was  also 
well  understood  in  the  early  Church,  for  Jerome 
remarks  that  many  of  the  prophecies  were  nven, 
'  not  tliat  they  shoold,  bnt  that  they  shoold  not, 
be  fulfilled.'  They  were  threatenings  of  evil 
designed  to  influence  conduct  and  avert  the  very 
evils  threat«ned.  Tliere  were,  no  doubt,  prophecies 
which  were  absolute.  The  promises  of  God  were 
80 ;  those  that  contained  statements  of  His  grace; 
as  that  the  house  of  David  should  for  ever  bear 
rule  in  His  kingdom,  and  many  others  which  de- 
pended on  His  will  alone.  Even  some  of  these 
contained  an  element  of  contingency  in  them,  to 
this  extent,  that  the  conduct  of  men  might  retiu'd 
although  not  invalidate  their  fulfilment ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  threateninKS,  though  long  delayed, 
might  eventually  be  fulfilled  because  men  perse- 
vered in  their  evil  ways  or  returned  to  them. 

Moreover, another  thing isevident:  moral  threats 
or  promises  could  be  miMe  only  to  a  subject  also 
considered  moral  The  predictions  of  the  prophets 
against  foreign  nations,  though  often  having  the 
form  of  threats  against  their  capital  city  or  their 
land,  are  really  not  directed  against  these  material 
things,  but  against  what  might  be  called  the 
national  personality,  the  moral  subject  which  the 
nation  was,  with  its  sp'jit  and  innnence  in  the 
world  of  the  prophet's  day.  The  prophets  deal 
only  with  moral  forces ;  to  them  there  are  no  other 
forces.  The  world  is  a  moral  constitution,  and 
States  are  moral  personalities.  Ezekiel  conceives 
them  as  existing  after  their  disappearance  from 
the  world,  just  as  individual  persons  do  after 
death.  It  is  this  national  personality  that  prophecy 
threatens  with  destruction;  and  when  Babylon, 
for  example,  came  under  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
the  prophecies  against  it  were  fulfilled,  although 
not  a  brick  was  thro^vn  down  from  its  walls  nor 
a  bar  broken  in  one  of  its  brazen  gates.  These 
material  thin^,  no  doubt,  embodied  and  expressed 
the  spirit  of  Babylon ;  but  they  were  nothing  in 
themselves,  and  might  equally  embody  and  expr^ 
the  wholly  different  moral  personality  of  the 
Persians.*  In  point  of  fact,  the  material  details 
of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  were  in 
many  instances  not  verified.  Is  17'  says,  '  Behold, 
Damascus  is  taken  away  from  being  a  city,  and 
it  shall  be  a  ruinous  heap ' ;  but  Damascus  has 
probably  never  ceased  to  be  a  city.  Here  a^ain, 
no  doubt,  interesting  questions  have  been  raised. 
Micah's  prophecy  aMut  Jerusalem  was  eventually 
fulfilled ;  Babylon  is  at  this  day  a  desolation. 
And  Bacon  suggested  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
'germinant'  fulfilment,  i.e.  one  going  on  through 
time.  At  any  rate,  in  the  first  place  the  prophetic 
threat  must  be  held  to  have  been  directed  against 
the  national  personality,  and  to  have  been  ful- 
filled in  the  main  in  its  destruction ;  and  secondly, 
in  endeavouring  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  material  details,  the  instances  in  which  they 
have  not  been  verified  must  be  considered,  as  well 
as  those  in  which  they  seem  to  have  received 
verification.  Apart  from  the  uncertainty  incident 
to  such  historical  investigations,  it  is  to  mis- 
apprehend the  nature  of  prophecy  to  treat  these 
material  details  as  having  great  evidential  value. 
Prophecy  concerns  itself  witli  the  world  as  moral. 
The  evidence  of  prophecy  rather  lies  in  the  broad 
general  movement  of  religious  thought  which  it 

firesents,  showing  that  a  divine  power  had  laid 
lold  of  the  whole  mind  of  man,  creating  in  it  lofty 
religious  ideals,  quickening  its  aspirations,  giving 
il  an  onward  and  forward  look  towards  a  religious 
]ierfeotion,  stirring  up  the  heart  of  the  creature  to 

*  Sec  rmurkt  oa  BnUal's  prophnnp  igaliMt  Tjm,  BmUM,  p. 
ISO  (Cunb  Bible).  t~  r     * ,  i~ 


cry  after  Him  who  created  it,  and  long  for  Hia 
perfect  revelation  uiM>n  the  earth  (Jn  14™-). 

iiL  The  above  remarks  refer  mainly  to  prophecies 
that  have  already  been  fulfilled;  but  the  same 
principles  apply  to  prophecies  still  awaiting  fulfil- 
ment, prophecies  regarding  the  final  condition 
of  the  people  of  God.  The  moral  and  religious 
element  was  the  essential  part  of  the  propnecy, 
the  form  in  which  the  principle  was  to  verify  itself 
was  secondary.  The  form  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
embodiment,  a  projection  or  construction,  and  the 
materials  of  which  the  fabric  is  reared  are  those 
lying  to  the  hand  of  the  prophet  in  each  successive 
age.  The  imagination  of  the  prophet  operates 
largely  in  these  constructions.  StiU  it  is  chiefly 
the  moral  ima^ation.  When,  for  example,  all  the 
evils  existing  m  the  prophet's  day  are  banished  and 
every  desirable  good  introduced  (Am  9",  Jl  3'°, 
Ps  72"),  this  is  not  due  to  the  desire  for  sensuous 
pleasures,  it  is  rallier  the  expression  of  the  writer's 
general  view  of  the  universe.  The  world  was  to 
his  view  a  moral  oonstitntion,  the  physical  being 
nothing  bnt  a  mode  of  expressing  or  a  medium  for 
transmitting  the  moral  and  spiritual ;  the  miseries 
of  men  and  all  the  outward  evils  of  life  were  the 
result  of  moral  disorder ;  and  simultaneously  with 
the  disappearance  of  moral  evil  physical  evil  would 
also  cease ;  and  with  the  perfection  of  the  people  of 
God  the  external  world  would  be  transfigured,  and 
be  the  perfect  minister  to  the  needs  of  mankind. 
Thus,  while  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  in  the  pro- 
phetic constructions  of  the  future  are  absolute  and 
permanent,  the  constmctions  which  embody  them 
are  perishable  and  change.  Just  as  some  temple 
of  (zod  embodies  and  expresses  spiritual  concep- 
tions, but  ia  constructed  out  of  materials  at  the 
architect's  disposal  in  his  own  day,  which  materials 
decay,  and  in  a  later  age  have  to  be  replaced  by 
materials  of  that  age,  leavinj',  however,  the 
spiritual  ideas  still  visibly  embodied ;  so  the  pro- 
jections of  one  prophet,  constructed  out  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nations  in  his  day, 
decay  with  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  have  to 
be  replaced  by  a  later  prophet  with  materials  from 
the  world  of  his  day.  In  Is  7  ff.  the  prince  of  pea^e 
is  bom  and  grows  up  amidst  the  desolations  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  and  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
David  establishes  a  reign  of  rigliteousness  and 
peace  without  end  (Is  9') ;  while  in  Is  40  H'.  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  is  introduced  by  the 
destruction  of  Babylon,  the  idolatrous  world,  and 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
who  shall  be  the  light  of  the  nations  (Is  60).  The 
construction  of  the  former  is  that  of  a  moral  poli- 
tician ;  the  construction  of  the  latter,  that  of  a 
religious  thinker,  almost  a  theologian.  Thus 
prophecy,  while  maintaining  its  spiritual  princi- 
ples unchanged  from  age  to  age,  by  substituting 
one  eml)odiment  of  these  principles  for  another 
age  after  age,  seems  itself  to  instruct  us  how  to 
regard  these  embodiments  or  constructions.  They 
are  provisional  and  transient.  They  sustain  the 
faith  and  satisfy  the  religious  outlook  of  their  day, 
but  they  have  no  finality.  Even  the  prophets  of 
the  NT  are  probably  no  more  final  in  their  construc- 
tions than  those  of  the  OT,  e.g.  in  the  Apocalypse 
and  Ro  II.  They  rear  their  fabrics  out  of  tlie 
materials  of  their  own  day,  as  the  OT  prophets 
did  (cf.  vol.  L  p.  737). 

Thus  we  have  to  distinguish  between  Prophecy 
and  Fulfilment.  Prophecy  is  what  the  prophet  in 
his  age  and  circumstances  and  dispensation  meant ; 
fulfilment  is  the  form  in  which  his  great  religious 
conceptions  will  gain  validity  in  other  ages,  in 
ditt'erent  circumstances,  and  under  another  dis- 
pensation. Certain  elements,  therefore,  of  the 
relative,  the  circumstantial,  and  the  dispensational 
must  be  stripped  away,  and  not  expected  to  gc 
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into  fnlfilment.  ETery  prophet  speaks  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  kingdom  of  God,  looks  for  it,  and 
eonstmcte  an  ideal  of  it.  We  are  still  looking  for 
it.  The  fundamental  conceptions  in  these  con- 
stmetions  are  always  the  same, — the  presence  of 
God  with  men,  righteoosnees,  peace,  and  the  like, 
—  but  the  fabrics  reared  by  different  prophets 
differ.  They  differ  because  each  prophet,  seeing 
the  perfect  nitnre  issue  out  of  the  movements  and 
conditions  of  his  own  time,  constructs  his  ideal  of 
the  new  world  out  of  the  materials  lying  around 
him  :  the  state  of  his  people ;  the  conditionB  of  the 
heathen  world  in  his  day  (Mic  5*-*,  Is  eo"-) ;  such 
hcts  as  that  Israel  was  tne  people  of  Clod,  that  the 
kmgdom  of  God  had  the  form  of  a  State,  and  that 
the  seat  of  Jehovah's  rule  was  Zion.  These  rela- 
tive elements  are  not  to  be  called  figurative,  they 
•re  essential  parts  of  the  prophet's  conceptions,  and 
•re  all  to  be  understood  literally.  Israel  was  not 
a  symbol  to  him  meaning  the  people  of  God  or 
Church,  neither  was  it  to  him  a  type  of  this. 
Israel  um*  the  people  of  God.  Neither  were  Moab, 
Edom,  Babylon,  or  Egypt  symbols  of  the  foe  of  the 
people  of  God  nor  types  of  the  hostUe  world.  Each 
of  them  to  the  prophet  mat  such  a  foe.  But  in  all 
cues  the  names  are  used  literally,  though  along 
with  their  religions  connotation.  And  what  the 
prophet  was  able  to  say  of  the  partial  and  relative 
of  his  day  may ,  of  course,  be  appRed  to  the  universal 
and  abaolnte  now— to  the  Church  of  God  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  hostile  world  on  the  other. 
With  the  ooming  of  Christ  the  national,  relative 
and  imperfect  stage  of  religion,  as  it  was  in  OT, 
passed  away  ;  religion  became  universal,  absolute, 
and  perfect.  The  Apostolic  principles  of  interpre- 
tation seem  something  like  these :  (I)  They  assume 
that  in  Christ  and  Christianity  religion  hais  become 
final  and  perfect ;  the  development  reached  the 
end  in  view.  And  their  arguments  from  OT  are 
very  much  the  analysis  of  thu  general  assumption. 
(2)  God  is  the  author  of  Scripture ;  the  OT  is  the 
word  of  God.  (3)  The  Divine  consciousness  is  one, 
embracing  the  end  and  the  beginning  alike :  in 
speaking  any  word  God  had  always  the  Christian 
consummation  in  view.  Truth  is  also  one ;  when 
a  truth  is  seen  in  any  aspect  it  is  that  truth 
that  ia  seen.  (4)  Scripture  being  the  word  of 
God,  its  whole  meaning  ia  reli^^ous  and  spiritual. 
The  circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  spoken, 
and  the  person  of  whom  or  to  whom,  are  of  no 
importance.  It  is  the  spiritual  meaning  alone  of 
the  words  that  is  the  word  of  God.  Historical 
ez^eeis  accepts  these  principles,  and  merely  adds 
another.  It  assumes  that  tlie  OT  writer  nad  in 
every  passage  which  he  wrote  a  meaning  in  his 
own  mind,  and  that  he  desired  to  convey  this 
meaning  to  his  contemporaries  ;  and  it  asks,  what 
did  the  Hebrew  writer  mean  ?  What  would  the 
people  of  his  day  understand  from  his  words  T 

LinuuTVUL— The  OT  Theologrl««,  particularly  OeUcr,  Bchults, 
and  Dfllmann  ;  John  Smith,  Seieet  Duanirtu,  1821 ;  John 
L«rl*on,  JHtamrwet  on  Prvphttyi,  18S6;  Knobel,  Ocr  Pro- 
pMi$mu»  der  Htbrder,  18S7 :  Bwald,  DU  Prophtlm  dtt  alien 
AhmIm,  vol  L  1840  (2nd  cdL  18S8,  trana.  1876) ;  llotmann, 
WtiMtagung  vmd  Brfiulung,  1841 ;  U«iigsteab«rg,  Chrittolugit 
in  alien  Ten.*  (traiia.  18S4);  Patrick  Palrbaim,  Prophecy, 
UU;  BmxT,0*$etaeAttdeT<attett.  RVtwamina,  I860 ;  Bertheau, 
'Die  alttcM.  Welai.  Ton  lanell  Reictuiherriichkeit'  (JaMb. 
/.  itntteh*  Tlmlogit,  1869-00) ;  Oehlcr,  artidea  *  Propheten- 
tknm,'  *  Wabaagonc,'  and  'Ifeniaa,'  in  Berzog,  EneyeL  (recast 
br  T.  OralU  in  Heniw>);  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  wid  Vm 
weUtagymgeit,  1881 ;  o.  F.  Oehler.  tku  VerhUtnim  der  oUteeL 
PrvpheU*  tier  heUnieelieu  McmWt,  1861 :  Dillmann,  Die  Pro. 
pheten  det  tUten  Dundee  naek  ikrtr  pMHtchm  Wirkeamkeit, 
1888.  and  artide  'Propbetan'  in  Schtokel'a  Bibel-Lexiem; 
Parne  Smith,  Prophecy  a  Prepantie  \  for  Chriet  (Bamp, 
htetX  1800;  Knenen,  X>«  Pntfeten  en  de  Prc/etle  onder 
VmW,  1876  (timoa.  1877) ;  CaatdU,  ft  Meetia  teamdo  gli  Etmi, 
■  "  •  "•  ...  prophettn,  1876;  Bnialon, 
t  PropUHgue,  1881 :  Breden. 

  ^         1881 ;  TOB  OreUl,  Die  aUteet. 

Veiaiagmg  m  der  VHUndmig  dee  OoUeereiehi,  18SS  (trans. 
— titU  OT  Pnpheey  ol  the  ConmmmaHmtf  Qod'e  King- 


dom, 188S):  KSnIg,  Der  Ofenlinmngebmrig'  dee  atten  Teet 
)882  (cf.  cnticiem  in  Riehm  and  oreaebreohlX  and  Uaupt 
probleme  der  oilier.  Retiaiontgeeehiehte,  1882;  W.  Robertaon 
Smith,  The  Prophete  iif  hrael,  1882 ;  0.  A.  Briggs,  Meeeianic 
Prophecy,  1880 ;  Stanton,  The  Jewieh  and  Chrietian  Meetiah, 
I8S0  ;  IXtWXxKk,  Meeeianiecht  Weieeemmgen,  1890(trant.  1881); 
Darmeatetar,  Lee  Prophttee  tterau,  1802 ;  Kirlipatrick,  Doo- 
(rina  )tf  the  Prophete,  1882;  Driver,  Sennom  on  OT,  1892; 
(}omill,  Der  ieroMUeche  Prophetitmue,  1894  (trans.'  I88S): 
Oiesebrecht,  Beitrdge  Mur  JeeaiatrUik,  1890,  and  Die  Bervft- 
begalmng  der  aUteet.  Propheten,  1897  (cl.  SUnner'a  notice  in 
CriL  Beview,  iz.  84  9.) ;  SchwartzkopS,  Die  Prophetieehe  OJTen- 
baruna,  1896  ;  Lfihr,  Der  Mienonsgedankt  im  alten  Teel.  1886  ; 
P.  H.  Woods,  The  Hopeof  lerael,  l&IO ;  Wellhausen,  Irraelitieehe 
und  JUdieche  Oeeehiehte*,  1897  ;  Tolz,  Die  vorKdlieehe  Jahtei- 
prophetie  u.  der  Mieeiae,  1897 ;  Hiibn,  Die  Meee.  Weieeagun- 

Sen,  1808 ;  Kud.  Kittel,  Pro/etie  imd  Wcietagung,  1899 ;  Riehm, 
leeeianie  Prophecy  >  (containing  exhaustive  literature),  190a 

A.  B.  Davidson. 
PROPHETESS  (n^'Sf,  Tpo^tt).'-The  conditions 
that  were  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  OT  sense  were  not  such  as  to  exclude 
women  from  the  latter  (see  the  preceding  article, 
p.  Ill*,  and  cf .  Ac 2").  The  following  prophetesses 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture:  Miriam,  Ex  IS'*,  cf. 
Nu  I2«  (both  JE);  Deborah,  .Jg  4«;  Huldah, 
2  K  22"  (=2  Ch  34");  Noadiah,  Neh  6"  (but  cf. 
LXX,  which  has  the  masc.  r4>  TXoaSlf  ry  rpo^rg) ; 
Anna,  Lk  Sf.  '  The  prophetess '  of  Is  8*  is  prob- 
ablv  simply  '  the  prophet's  wife.'  Prophecy  in  the 
NT  sense  was,  of  course,  also  a  gift  exercised  by 
women  (of.  Ac  21',  1  Co  11').  '  The  woman  Jezebel 
which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess'  (Rev  2**;  see 
vol.  ii.  p.  050'')  may  have  claimed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecyin  either  the  OT  or  the  NT  sense.  See  also 
art.  WOHAH.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

PROPHET  IM  NT  {wpo^riinit,  -einf,  ^la  :  never 
fidmt  or  cognate  words  except  Ac  16"  fuLmvofiirri 
of  the  possessed  girl  at  Philippi). — The  xpo^^ij;  in 
classical  Greek  is  one  who  speaks  for  another — tlie 
interpreter  either  of  the  ecstatic  nirru  or  of  the 
(rod  himself,  so  that  he  is  near  akin  to  the  Httt^'i 
though  with  more  definite  reference  to  a  per- 
son than  to  things.  Of  loci  classici  may  be  men- 
tioned Msoh.  Eum.  19 :  tuln  rfoilyqinit  i<nl  Ao^fas 
raTp6t  (so  Plato,  iSep.  427  C  :  rdrpios  rp.),  ami 
Plato,  Tim.  71 E  f.,  where  he  contrasts  the  r/w^ijriit 
with  the  fiims.  The  same  sense  of  '  interpreter ' 
is  found  in  Philo  (e.g.  Quit  rer.  div.  62,  De  tpec. 
legibus,  8),  though  he  ascribes  to  him  the  ecstasy 
assigned  by  Plato  to  the  fiimt.  This  blending  of 
the  two,  which  practicallv  merges  the  r/to^i^r-i;!  in 
the  iiims,  was  a  current  oelief  even  among  Chris- 
tians (Justin,  Athenagoras)  in  spite  of  1  Co  14, 
esp.  v.",  till  it  was  partly  discredited  by  Montanist 
fanaticism  ;  and  in  our  own  time  it  may  be  traced 
in  every  theory  of  inspiration  which  fails  to  realize 
Uie  fullco-operation  of  the  prophet's  understanding. 

In  NT,  too,  the  word  tepoip^t  keeps  its  ireneral 
sense  of  an  interpreter  of  God's  niew^ge.  But  the 
prediction  wliich  most  impressed  the  vulgar  (so 
roundly  even  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  12:  ii  rpe- 
^i/Tela  rpiyraalt  irrui — in  truth  it  is  nearer  irlypuait) 
was  a  very  small  part  of  the  message.  Agabus 
predicted  the  famine  and  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
(Ac  11"  21"),  the  Apoc.  is  called  a  rpo^Tirela,  and 
the  OT  prophets  are  naturally  cited  more  or  less 
from  the  side  of  prediction.  But  the  prophet's 
proper  work  is  rather  (1  Co  4'-  ^)  edification  and 
consolation,  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  inner  life 
and  incidentally  converting  unbelievers,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  prophecy  is  the  sign  (1  Co  14") 
for  believers.  Ana  because  the  prophet  edifies  the 
CSiurch,  not  only  himself,  prophecy  is  a  better  gift 
(1  Co  14*- ")  than  that  of  tongnes,  and  more 
earnestly  to  be  coveted,  though  still  but  a  transi- 
tory gift  (1  Co  13'),  not  abiding  like  faith,  hope, 
ana  love.  On  the  method  (scarcely  the  only 
method)  of  edification  we  get  a  bint  in  Ac  13' 
where  prophets  are  ministering  {XtiTovfyoDrret  K. 
—compare  Timothy's  appointment,!  Ti  l"  4'*)  when 
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ibe^  receive  the  command  to  eeparate  Barnabas 
aua  baoL  This  seems  to  imply  some  such  position 
as  we  find  in  the  Didachi  (10),  where  the  prophet 
(if  there  be  one)  is  the  proper  person  to  conduct  the 
public  worship,  and  the  only  person  free  to  give 
thanks  in  what  words  he  thinks  fit. 

The  prophets  ranked  next  to  the  apostlea  (1  Co 
12",  Eph  4"),  and  are  even  couplea  with  them 
(Eph  2*  3»  ir.  k.  rpatp.  in  this  order  will  be  NT 
prophets)  as  receivers  of  revelation  and  layers  of 
foundations.  Prophecy  was  not  an  oflSce,  but  a 
special  gift,  coming  not  from  men,  but  straight 
from  Christ  (iccU  a&rbt  tSuxtr,  Eph  4"),  and  it  might 
come  to  women  too  (Ac  21',  1  Co  11°).  The  pro- 
phet spoke  ir  rrtiiMn  (Eph  3',  Apoc  e.a.  1'* : 
contrast  iv  ixcrdaa  of  the  trances,  Ac  10"  22"), 
because  the  divine  Spirit  worked  in  him,  1  P  1", 
1  Co  12"  ;  and  he  was  also  rvev/utn/cit  (1  Co  14", 
where  rrev/tariKit  at  least  includes  syxi^^np),  be- 
cause his  human  spirit  was  in  full  activity,  and  so 
steadily  (i^ordo-irerat,  1  Co  14")  controlled  tiie  gifts 
of  the  Sj^irit  that  he  was  quite  able  to  speak  (Ro 
12*)  only  in  pro})ortion  to  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

Neglect  of  this  self-restraint  is  visible  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  14"^,  prophets  need  not  all  speak  together), 
and  may  hdp  to  account  for  the  early  warning  in 
1  Th  5^.  Later  on  1  Jn  4'  speaks  of  •^tvtorpo^i^cu, 
and  the  woman  Jezebel  (Rev  2'')  implies  false 
prophets  in  Asia.  So  also  the  Didachi  (11)  is  very 
strmgent  in  its  cautions  about  prophets. 

Of  prophets  expressly  so  called  m  NT,  there  are 
Agahus,  the  groups  at  Antioch,  Judas  and  Silas, 
and  the  four  daughters  of  Philip.  We  need  not  go 
further ;  but  the  last  prophets  we  read  of  (Anon. 
ap.  Eus.  HE  V.  17)  are  Quadratus  and  Aminia  in 
Fhiladelphia,  perhaps  in  Hadrian's  time.  See, 
further,  Selwyn,  The  Chri*tian  Prophets,  1900. 

PBOPITIATIOH.— This  word  occurs  in  AV  only 
three  times:  Ko  3*  as  the  tr.  of  tkatHipior  {Sp 
rpoietro  i  Otit  IXavr ijpior, — most  probably  [see 
Sanday-Headlam]  an  adj.  masc.,  '  whom  God  set 
forth  to  be  propitiatory^  [RVm]),  and  1  Jn  2*  4» 
aa  the  tr.  of  tkaaiiis  (afrit  iXar/tit  ivn  rtpl  r&p 
&iiapTtQr  finur  ;  dT^irrciXe  rir  vlir  a^oG  l\aviiii>  xtcX 
Twr  ^jmpriuw  ^/xur) ;  to  which  HV  adds  a  fourth. 
He  2"  (a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  .  .  .  tit 
r6  IXivKtirdai  ris  iftaprlas  toO  XaoD,  '  to  make  pro- 
pitiation [AY  '  reconciliation ']  for  the  sins  of  the 
people').  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present 
article,  firstly,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  words  used,  in  the  light  of  their  usage  in 
the  LXX ;  and,  secondly,  to  examine  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  Heb.  words  which  they  repre- 
sent commonly  in  the  LXX. 

1.  'XXaonipior  is  in  OT  the  regular  rendering  of 
nTij  (in  EV  '  mercy  -  seat '),  Ex  2(5>»a')  (here 
IXwmJ/Hor  iwie«ita),  w,"-^  0^  31*  etc.  :  IKauritSt 
stands  for  (o)  dtj?  (EV  'atonement'),  Lv  26" 
il  riiUpa  ToO  I.  (roB  i^CK.  Lv  23"- "),  Nu  6"  4  Kfnitt 
ToB  I. ;  (6)  nnjo  '  sin-offering,'  Ezk  44"  (so  46'* 
i^iKwriUn) ;  (c)  '  forgiveness,'  Ps  130*,  Dn  V 
(Theod.) ;  bo  ^{.X.  Sir  &  (Heb.  m^n) ;  (rf)  .tyijJu 
'  guilt,'  Am  8'*  (falsely) :  iXd^xo/tw  stands  seven 
times  for  n^p  '  to  forgive,'  as  2  K  5",  Ps  25"  (for 
which  tXewt  tbax  is  more  common),  and  three  times 
for  Tj?,  Ps  OS*  78"  79",  which,  however,  is  far  more 
frequently  represented  by  the  (intensive)  com- 
pound i^iKittKoiuu  (variously  construed :  see  §§  6, 
7-10 ;  and  VVestoott,  Epp.  of  St.  John,  pp.  83-85). 
The  use  of  the  term  in  He  2"  in  connexion  with 
the  high-priest  shows  that  IX.  must  there  be  re- 
l^rdeclas  the  equivalent  of  not  of  n^p  (which 
18  never  said  of  the  high-priest,  or  indeed  of  any 
human  subjeot).*  'IXdo-KOMot  is  common  in  classical 

*  The  eoiutriMNon,  howarar,  with  an  nca.  of  the  sin,  is,  m 
BltKdil  rightly  icnurks  (p.  2121  not  that  of  th*  Isgal  (i  10),  but 
o(  the  non-legal  (1 9 ;  Ps«>)  LXX  nace. 


Greek,  where,  however,  it  is  construed  regolarly 
with  an  accus.  of  the  deity  (or  person)  propitiated 
(as  n.  L  100,  444,  472,  ^X-rj  iXdtrxon-o ;  Hdt. 
V.  47,  dvrlun  aOrif  IXda-xorrat,  viiL  112,  Ot/urroKXia 
xp^fiavi  {Xoo-d/tcvot) :  in  the  LXX,  on  the  contrary, 
this  usage  is  not  found  except  Gn  32",  Zee  7*  (^iX. 
ri  rtpitwvw),  and  Pr  16'*  (^(<X.  aMv,  fig.  of  wrath), 
the  word  (^£iX.),  when  need  of  a  human  subject 
(§§10,ll),beingcommonlycon8truedabsolutel;^,with 
npl  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  propitiatory 
act  is  performed.  The  difference  marks  a  differ* 
ence  between  the  heathen  and  the  Biblical  point 
of  view  :  though  the  idea  of  propitiating  Goa  may 
be  indirectly  involved  in  the  phrases  used  in  the 
OT,  it  is  very  much  less  prominent  than  in  the 
heathen  writers ;  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or 
rite,  has  indeed  generally  for  its  aim  the  restora- 
tion of  God's  favour,  and  the  '  forgiveness '  of  the 
worshipper  (Lv  4"  etc.,  §  126),  but  there  is  not 
the  same  thought  of  directly  appeasing  one  who  ii 
angry,  with  a  personal  feeling,  against  the  offender, 
whicn  is  implied  when  the  deity  is  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb  (cf.  Cremer,  Worterb.;  Westcott,  P.  85; 
Kalisch,  Lev.  L  316-318).  In  other  words,  the  differ- 
ence corresponds  with  the  fact  tliat  the  higher 
Biblical  conception  of  God  is  more  spiritual  and 
less  anthropomorphic  than  that  of  heathen  writers. 

2.  The  facts  that  have  been  quoted  make  it 
evident  that  the  Greek  terms  rendered  '  propitia- 
tion '  correspond  to  the  Heb.  and  denvatives. 
These  words  hold  an  important  plaoe  in  the  theo- 
logical terminology  of  the  OT  ;  and  though  they 
are  generally  rendered  in  EV  by  '(make)  atono- 
ment'  (or  'reconcile,'  'make  reconciliation,'  in  hr 
«»  8"  16",  Ezk  45'»-  *>  AV ;  Dn  9«  AV  and  BV), 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  Heb.  is  certainly  rather 
that  of  'propitiation'  than  of  'atonement'  (Le. 
'at-one-ment,'  setting  at  one,  reconciliation  Tsee 
Shaks.  Bieh.  III.  I.  iii.  36]) ;  and  hence  they  will  be 
properly  considered  under  the  present  heading. 

It  1*  mndi  to  be  recratted  that  the  link  oonnecttng  OT  and 

BV'; 


sent  kipper ;  tor  timer  c 
ever  represented  in  LXX 


OT.  'Atonement'  is  now  an  unsuitable  renderinsr  of  kipper, 
for  two  reasons.  (1)  Since  AY  of  1611  was  mode,  uie  wora  tiaa 
dianged  its  meaning ;  and  whereas  It  formerly  (see  Murray) 
expressed  the  idea  of  reeoneiliation,  it  now  suggests  chiefly  tb* 
idea  of  making  amende  or  rmaration.  Hence  in  the  on* 
passage  in  AV  of  NT  in  which  '^atonement'  occur*  (Bo  611,  tct 
ManM^Myii^^  the  ReWsers  have  done  rightly  in  substituting  fot 
it  '  reconciliation '  (which,  with  *  reconcile,'  is  used  elsewhere, 
in  AV  itself,  for  compounds  of  iMiMm,,  Ht  6«,  Ro  SiD-  U 
U",  1  Oo  7",  2  Co  6iS  18.  ID  ck>l  1«.  n,  Eph  2H)l  But  (2)  even 
in  its  older  sense  of  '  reconciliation,'  it  does  not  properly  reqpc^ 
does  not  mean  to  'reconcile,'  nor  Is  it 
by  compounds  of  txJ^Mm. 

3.  The  root-me€uiing  of  19;  is  probably  to  cover 
over;  for  the  Arab,  kafara,  though  not  very 
common,  has  this  meaning  in  vanons  ai^liea- 
tions  (Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  p.  2620). 

In  Syr.  k^har,  and  esp.  the  Pael  kappa/r,  meaoa  to  vipe  or 
vipe  awav,  as  Pr  80"  to  wipe  the  mouth,  to  w<p«  avay  team, 
the  stain  of  sin,  etc,  henoe  flg.  to  dieperee,  dsstnw  (delere),  sa 
darkness  Ephr.  L  9,  a  race  or  nation,  etc.  (P.  Smith,  Thee.  Syr, 
col.  1707-0) ;  and  W.  B.  8mith(07yCl  438 f.,  more  brieflv.ogsO, 
881)  adopts  this  aa  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb.  kipper, — 
explaining  On  S2I>  (see  1 6)  as  meaning  properly  to  'wipe  clean 
the  face,  blackened  by  displeasure,  aa  the  Arabs  say  '  whiten 
the  face.'  The  Heb.  kipper,  howoTer,  aa  a  theological  term, 
in  any  case  implies  a  metaphor,— and  itdoes  not  greatly  s!gnif.r, 
in  explaining  it,  whether  we  start  from  the  idea  of  eoverintj  over 
or  from  that  of  wiping  out :  in  either  cose,  the  idea  wliich  th* 
metaphor  is  intended  to  convey  is  that  of  rendering  null  and 
inoperatioe.  There  are  analogies  in  the  OT  for  each  explanation  ; 
sin  is  spoken  of,  viz.  as  covered  (n^?, — an  ordinary,  nnt^hnioal 
word  tor  ' cover 0,  Ps  821  ('covered  in  respect  ot  sin'),  EA 
Neh  8"  (Beb.  4<)  [6omwed  from  Jer  18>>,  with  kipper  ({ 
changed  to  MWoA];  and  as  teiped  (or  bMtei)  out  (ntff),  la  4S* 
442*,  Jer  18"  (-Neh  V  («•!),  Fs  611-  tb  ioei«.  (it  is  difficult  not 
to  think  that  th*  Arab,  and  Syr.  ienaes  ot  the  not  sprinf 
ultimately  from  a  conunon  origin,— «.y.  from  the  idea  ot  wiping 
over:  in  Iwth  languagea,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word 
aoquirea  the  further  derived  idea  ot  dieown,  deny,  be  a  die 
believer;  hence  'Kafir,'  properly  an  inftdefy— The  Arab,  il 
con].  (JaUTon*)  occn'a  often  in  the  foran  ot  Qod's  effaelm,m 
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lond^nx,  (In;  ■nd  hagSral  ($or.  meuu  the  axpid- 

tim  of  a  crime,  broken  tow,  etc  (Lane,  2620,  2622 ;  Lagarde, 
Bildmti)  derHom.  231  ff.);  bat  these  words  majr  be  borrowed 
bom  Judaism  (Biischfeld,  BtUrag*  z.  ErklUr.  d.  Kor.  p.  90Jl 
Ibe  Aasyr.  tuppuru,  also  a  ritual  term  ('suhnen'),  seems  to 
nsan  properly  to  wipe  ojf:  tat  Haapt,  JBL,  ISOO,  6p.  61,  80, 
and  esp.  Zimmam,  BMrtg*  tmr  KetuOttit  dtr  Bab.  Btlig. 
pp.tt,  128,  eta 

4.  The  Heb.  Upper  ia,  however,  never  used  in  a 
pnrely  literal  sense  (like  but  always  *  in  a 
lignrative  or  moral  application,  viz.  with  the  col- 
lateral  idea — ^which  in  course  of  time  became  the 
preponderant  if  not  the  exclusive  idea— of  either 
taneiliating  an  offended  peraon,  or  lereming  an 
offence  or  an  offender. 

Cf.  Oebler,  OT  ThedL  1 127 : '  Kipprr,  and  th*  oogittt*  nb- 
(tentives,  represent  the  proidUatlon  (SOnne)  as  a  eoMrviv ;  the 
guilt  ia  covered,  or,  as  It  were,  withdrawn  from  the  slgbt  of  the 
person  propitiated,  so  that  the  guilty  person  can  now  approach 
Urn  without  danger.'  Biebm,ln  his  exposition  ot  the  term, 
OSes  commonly  the  expression  'proteottng  ooreiing'  (schiitz- 
cnde  Bedeckung),— an  expression  which  no  doubt  reads  more 
into  the  word  than  It  actually  denotes— for,  as  8ohmoUer(p. 
282  (.)  observes,  Hpptr  is  emtegsta  and  oitegere.  but  not  pro- 
kgcre,  being  never  used,  for  instance,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
'■~<*ecting^— but  which  Is  still  a  useful  and  soggeetive  para- 
e  (ot.  tb.  236  n.,  270,  where  it  is  allowed  thaH  protection,' 
^b  not  denoted  directly  by  kipper,  ia  nevertheless  an 
Indirect  eonttgumet  of  itX  SchmoUer,  in  hii  exposiUon, 
starts  with  the  idea  ot  meHng  mer  (obruere),  in  the  sense 
of  canring  to  disappear,  making  unobserved,  inoperative,  eto. 
These  explanations,  though  they  start  with  the  idea  ot '  oover- 
iiig,' differ  litUe  in  the  end  from  that  which  would  be  reached 
bf  starting  with  the  idea  ot  '  wiping  out ' ;  but  it  is  a  question 
Whetber  some  modem  writers  do  not  press  the  idea  of  '  cover' 
ondnly,  and  understand  it  in  a  too  llteial  sense  (of.  i|  IS,  17X. 

5.  Kipper  is  u»ed  in  three  applications,  which 
it  io  neccHHary  to  distincuish.  (la)  A  human  sub- 
ject is  the  agent,  and  the  object  was  originally,  it 
aeems,  the  face  of  the  offended  person,  tnough,  in 
actual  usage,  it  ia  mostly  the  offended  peraon  (or 
personiiied  agency)  himself  ;  the  means  is  a  gift, 
an  entreaty,  conciliatory  behaviour,  etc.  The 
moat  primary  example  of  this  application  appears 
to  occur  in  Gn  S^-**"!  (J),  where  Jacob  says  of 
Esaa,  'I  will  cover  his  face  with  a  present,'  «.«. 
amcUiate  him  (®  iiAAcoiuu),  the  figure  being  that 
of  a  person  whose  eyes  are  blinded  by  a  gift  so 
as  not  to  notice  something  (cf.  for  the  figure,  6n 
20"  DrjTi  rao?  :  Ex  23'  D'njs  n.^Bj  irjit'O  '?  ;  Job  9"  '3? 

ipfiiV).  Hence,  'face'  being  omitted,  kipper 
acq^oirea  the  general  aense  of  to  eoneiliate,  pro- 
filuUe,  appease:  Ex  32^  ' peradventnre  I  shall 
make  propitiation  (rn?a«)  for  your  sin'  (viz.  by 
intercession,  v.'"-  ;  (S  iiiXiaaiuu  rtpl),  fig.  Pr  18" 
(of  a  king's  wrath,  threatening  death) '  but  a  wise 
man  will  propitiate  it'  (viz.  by  conciliatory  be- 
havionr ;  ®  ^(SAatrai),  Is  47"  (of  calamity)  'thou 
ahalt  not  be  able  to  propitiate  it '  (II  n-jnf)  ■  to  charm 
it  away ' ;  but  Grfttz,  Buhl,  Cheyne,  fnni'  •  to  bribe 
it  away,'  cf.  Pr  6*  Heb.),  viz.  either  by  a  bribe 
(la  13'^  or  by  religiona  ceremonies. 

6.  Here  may  be  best  explained  the  snbst.  kSpher, 
prop,  a  eovenng  (viz.  of  an  offence),  hence  a  pro- 
piivUory  gift,  oat  restricted  usage  to  a  gift 
offered  to  propitiate  or  aatianr  the  avengerH>f- 
Uood,  and  so  the  tatirfaetion  offered  for  a  life,  i.e. 
a  ransom,  —  the  wehrgeld,  ^protection  •  money,' 
risorously  prohibited  by  Hebrew  law  in  the  case 
ofmorder,  but  admitted  in  certain  other  cases, 
and  evidently  a  well-known  institution :  Ex  21* 
(•IE) ;  I  S  1?  (a  bribe  to  screen  a  murderer ;  so 
Am  5") ;  Ex  30"  P  (a  half-shekel,  to  be  paid  by 
every  one,  at  the  time  of  a  census,  as  the  ^E'r}  i^^, 
o.> '  ransom  of  hia  soul  (life),'  to  avert  a  plague, — 
snch  as  might  be  apprehended  [cf.  2  S  24]  under 
the  circumstances :  cf.  §  11  A) ;  Nu  85"-    P  (not  to 

*  Except  indeed  Is  28M,  where— nnless,  with  some  modems, 
"Vm  or  -ig.'i)  (from  lyf;  cf.  24S]  Is  to  be  read— it  is  used  ot 
aamainj;  a  treaty  (^  ifli^i  ET  'be  disannulled ')—a  sense 
vbich  may  be  derived  either  from  the  idea  ot  toveriag  tmr, 
MittnUmQ  (OeaX  or  from  that  of  w^iin;  or  VtatOmia  eat 
(PL  Fash. -aara 'ba  wiped  oat "JL 
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be  accepted  from  a  murderer);  Pr  6"  (offered  in 
vain  for  the  life  of  an  adulterer;  J|  'bribe');  13' 
(*  the  ransom  of  a  man's  soul  (life)  ia  hia  richea ') ; 
21"  ('the  wicked  ia  a  ransom  for  the  righteous' 
[see  11^) :  Is  43"  (Egypt  stid  poetically  to  be  the 
'  ransom,'  which  J"  gives  to  C^yrns  in  lieu  of  Israel : 
II  'Seba  Instead  of  thee') ;  Ps  49''  ('no  man  can  re- 
deem ['"n;:]  a  brother  from  death,  or  give  Grod  a 
kopher  for  him ') ;  fig.  of  the  discipline  of  suttering 
(conceived  as  delivering  from  death),  Job  33" 
(II '  redeem  him  [read  vnf]  from  going  down  into 
the  pit'),  36"  [all]. 

7.  This  uae  of  k^her  illustrates  2  S  21'.  Here 
David  says  to  the  representatives  of  the  murderea 
Gibeonites,  '  Wherewith  shall  I  make  propitiation 
(1991$ ;  <6  ikCKiaiJiiuu)  T '  a  money  kopher  is  refused 
(v.*),  and  the  A^dpAer,  which  (though  the  word  ia 
not  actually  uaed)  is  demanded,  and  given  to  J' 
(v.*i>;  cf.  V.'  24>),  consists  of  the  lives  of  Saul's 
seven  aona:  comp.  also  Nu  35"  (P),  where  it  is  said 
that  blood  unjustly  shed  'profanes'  and  'defiles' 
a  land,  and  that  a  'covering,'  or  propitiation,  can- 
not then  be  made  for  the  land  (lef;  il^  nV7 ;  S  oix 
^CKaaSiiiTenu  i/  yij  arb  roO  aX/ueros),  except  by  the 
blood  of  the  murderer. 

8.  There  is  an  analogous  gronp  of  cases,  (I  b)  in 
which  the  verb  is  in  the  painve  voice,  the  subject 
being  the  iniquity,  and  the  means  a  purifying  rite, 
a  sacrifice,  or  repentance,  the  effect  of  which  ia 
that  the  offence  is  conceived  aa  hidden,  cancelled, 
or  made  inoperative :  Dt  21"*  ('  and  the  blood  shall 
be  "covOTett"  (».«.  annuUed)*  for  them,'  viz.  by 
the  symbolical  execution  of  the  murderer,  w.'*'^; 
(®  iiCKaaOitirmi  oiJTott),  18  3"  ('the  iniquity  of 
Eli's  house  shall  not  be  "  covered  "t  (®  ^fiXoir- 
5i}<rrroi)  by  sacrifice  or  minhah  for  ever'),  la  6^ 
('thy  sin  shall  be  " covered" t,'  viz.  by  the  coal 
from  the  altar  touching  the  prophet's  lips ;  <S  n/x- 
Kadapwi :  ||  '  thine  iniquity  shall  depart '),  22" 
('  Surely  tliis  iniquity  shallnot  be  "covered"  t  for 
you,  until  ye  die':  (S  i<tx9ii(rtT<u),  27* t  (through 
the  abandonment  of  idolatry;  <S  i^peO^trai), 
Pr  16' t  (through  amendment  of  life;  <S  d«-o«rd- 
ealporrat :  cf.  28>*,  Ezk  18"- »).  t 

9.  (2)  In  the  second  class  of  caaea  in  whidi 
kipper  is  used,  the  subject  is  God,  the  object  ia 
either  the  offender  or  the  ofi'ence,  the  qneation  of 
means  does  not  here  arise,  but  the  motive,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  indicated,  is  the  free  grace  of  God, — ^repre- 
sented, however,  sometimes  as  called  into  activity 
by  a  purifying  or  expiatory  rite  :  the  idea  of  the 
verb  then  is  that  God  'covers,'  i.e.  treats  as 
covered,  overlooks,  pardons,  condones,  the  offender 
or  the  offence.  So  (a)  the  objeot  being  the  offender, 
Dt  21^  (J',  after  the  qrmbolical  expiate^  rite, 
w.'- ',  is  entreated  to  '  cover '  [AV  '  be  merciful  to,' 
RV  'forgive' ;  (S  JXew  tcj-oO]  the  people,  guilty 
[implicitly]  of  an  nntraoed  murder),  32"  (rather 
diiierently:  'wUl  "cover"  his  land,'  ».e.  cancel 
or  remove  the  stain  of  bloodshed  attaching  to  it, 
by  the  slaughter  of  those  who  have  abed  it;  <S  ^xxa- 
$apu!ii  AV  'be  merdful  unto,'  RV  'make  expiation 
for ' :  I '  avenge  the  blood  of  hia  servants,  and  re- 
quite vengeance  to  his  adversaries'),  Ezk  10" 
('when  I  "cover"  thee  (t.«.  act  propitiously  to- 
wards thee ;  <6  trrif  i^CKicaaOal  fiA  irot),  with  regard 
to  all  that  thon  hast  done'),  2  Ch  30"  (EV  'i>ar- 
don ' ;  (S  iiO^eu  irrip) ;  and  (6)  the  object  being 
the  ofence,  Jer  18»  (EV  'forgive';  (S  (Ww&*),  Ps 
65"  §  ((!§  IXdirg  r&i  drtBelas),  78"  ('  annulleth  iniquity 
and  destroyeth  not  ;  (S  IXdnrcu  rwt  Am.),  79*  § 

•  EV  'forgiven,'  which  no  doubt  expresses  birhr  the  general 
aense,  but  obliterates  the  distinctive  character  ot  the  Hen,  word 
used  (at  i  la,  towards  the  endX 

t  EV  'pursed,'  subsUtutine  an  idea  not  at  aU  oontalned  In 
the  Heb.  BVm  '  Or,  eliminated.' 

t  Oomp.  for  the  thought  Sir  S*'"  (Heb.  Mtan  1B3n  npix! 
8S>(Swetet2(86)^ 

I  EV 'purge  awagr' :  see  the  last  note  but  on*. 
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(9  Dtdff0rrn  raXt  i/t.),  Dn  9**  (RVm  '  vaim  away '  j 
Theod.  draXet^at  r&t  dSudat  [=  IIXX]  xal  T<a 
iiAdvaadai  iSuciat), — the  object  in  all  these 
cases  being  either  'iniquity'  or  'transgression,' 
and  there  Deing  no  reference  to  any  propitiatory 
rite.  Cf.  (though  with  a  reference  to  sacrifice) 
Sir  34'»  (Swete  31  (34)  »). 

10.  (3)  The  t/Urd  class  of  cases  in  which  kipper 
is  nsed  belongs  to  the  distinctively  legal  termin- 
ology (almost  entirely  £zk  and  P :  <S  nearly 
always  i^iXiaKoiuu  repl:  EV  mostly  'to  make 
atonement';  see  §  2).  Here  the  subject  is  the 
priest,*  the  means  nsnally  a  sacrifice,  though 
occasionally  it  is  (see  §  11  n-m)  some  other  act  or 
offering,  regarded  as  vindicating  the  holiness  of  the 
oommnnity  in  which  Jehovah  dwells,  and  hence  as 
reinstating  it  in  His  favour :  the  object  is  never 
the  sin,  but  (as  commonly  understood)  tlie  person 
(or  thing)  on  whose  behalf  the  propitiation  is  made, 
the  verb— which  is  construed  mostly  with  or 
nsf,  and  only  rarely,  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  object  is  something  material  (the  altar  or  the 
sanctuary),  with  a  direct  accusative  (Lv  lO"-"*, 
Ezk  43"""  45*  [«  <JiX.  with  accus.])— being  inter- 
preted as  signifying  properly  to  cover  up  (cf.  n^t 
78,  and  IS?  Tjf),  or  screen,  by  a  ipi,  or  covering 
(propitiatory)  gift  (so  Riehm,  30-32;  Dillm.; 
Schmoller,  though  undecidedly,  p.  284). 

Wellh.  (OInmNW.*  SS6),  obaerrlntr  the  analogy,  a*  regards  the 
■abject  aad  the  mean*,  with  the  casea  grouped  under  (1\ 
■uppoeea  that  the  object  wa*  originally  *  Jebovah'a  tact'  (d. 
Oo  SS^,  died  I  6;  and  the  phraae  '<  ']7n((  n^n,  lit.  'make 
nreet  the  face  of  J','  EV  <  beaeech,'  or '  entreat  the  tarour  of,' 
Ex  82",  1  8  1813, 1  K  13<  etc-X  but  that  in  prooeaa  of  Ume  the 
object  came  to  lie  omitted,  and  the  verb  waa  construed  abao- 
hitely,  to  ptr/orm  a  propitiatory  rit*  (kippurim) :  construed 
with  an  aocua.,  it  would  then  mean  (analogously  wiUi  isy,  etc., 
Oea-Kautocb,  {  S2A)  to  nffeot  wttA  a  propitiatory  rit*.  So  tkr 
a*  the  ideas  aasooiated  with  the  word  are  concerned.  It  Is  in- 
different wbioh  at  these  explanations  at  tbt  constnictSaa  Is 
adopted. 

11.  We  must  next  consider  of  what  different 
aacrificeSj  or  other  rites,  /capper,  in  this  third  class 
of  cases,  is  predicated.    It  is  predicated,  viz., 

(a)  of  the  6t*m<-offering,  Lv  1*  14*  16»*;  of.  Ezk 
45">-". 

(J)  of  the  fftttfi-offering  {af^),  Lv  6*  »  6»  V  14" 
(see  w.>>- "),  w.    » (see  w.»- »)  19",  Nu  6». 

(e)  of  the  *MM>ffering,  Ex  '29«- "  30>»,  Lv  4«»-  »• " 
^S^u  e»»  S"-"  lO"  14'»  le  (I4-I5  times  [on 
y."  see  Kalisch,  Dillm.,  and  above,  L  199n.]) 
23",  Nu  15»  28»'-  *  29»,  Ezk  43»- »  45*',  2  Ch 
29»«,  Neh  10». 

{d)  of  the  «tn-offering  and  the  &umt-offering  to- 
gether, Lv  5"  12«-»  14«  15* »  Nu6"  8" 
fcf.  V."*)  15^. 

(«)  of  blood  in  general  (as  containing  the  '  soul,'  or 
life),  Lv  17"  H  ('  I  have  given  it  to  yon  upon 
the  altar  to  make  propitiation  for  your 
souls ;  for  the  blood,  it  maketh  propitiation 
by  means  of  the  soul  [life]'):  cfT  «*>  8"  16"; 
also  14",  where  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird 
(with  oUier  ceremonies)  '  makes  propitia- 
tion '  for  the  leprous  house. 

{/)  of  the  '  ram  of  installation  (d*((^),'  and  the 
bread,  offered  at  the  consecration  of  the 
high-priest.  Ex  29"  (see  w.">-»-»»). 

(ff)  of  t£e  meal-  and  j;eac«-offering,  only  in  Ezk 
45'*-  (possibly,  also,  though  not  probably, 
of  the  meal-offering  in  Lv  14"-  *> :  see  §  13). 

Kapper  is  attributed,  further,  to 

(A)  ine  half-shekel,  to  be  paid  by  every  one  at  a 
census,  as  the  kapper  of  nis  '  soul '  (life). 
Ex  SO"-"  (probably  [cf.  Riehm,  24 f.; 
Dillm.]  as  an  acknowledgment  of  member- 
ship in  the  theocracy,  upon  an  occasion 
when  the  sins  and  imperfections  of  indi- 


•Or  womttam  Qjr  l<  ITU,  Ex  aoa-t*.  Ho  U"  tO*)  the 
4flr<iv ;  bat  tbt  diffamioa  Is  ImmataiiaL 


Tiduak  would  corae  prominently  nndac 
Jehovah's  notice) ;  cf.  §  6. 

(t)  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  as  authorised 
representatives  of  the  Israelites  to  perform 
menial  duties  about  the  sanctuary,  Nu  8" 
(lay  Israelites,  approaching  the  holy  vessels, 
etc.,  would  do  so  at  risk  of  their  lives  [cf. 
18"  1"- "] :  the  Levites,  doing  it  on  their 
behalf,  prevent  Jehovah's  wratli  from  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  plague  [cf.  the  same  ex- 
pression in  Ex  30*^],  and  are  therefore  said 
to  '  make  propitiation '  on  their  behalf). 

(/)  the  incense  oy  which  Aaron  appeased  Jeho- 
vah's anger,  and  arrested  the  plague,  Na 
16*«-  (Heb.  l?'"-). 

{k)  the  punishment  of  a  conspicuous  offender, 
Nu  25**  (the  occasion  on  which  Phinehas, 
interposing  with  the  sword,  '  tamed  away ' 
Jehovah's  '  wrath '  from  the  Israelites,  and 
arrested  the  plague :  see  v."). 

(/)  the  offering  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the 
Midianites,  Nu  31"  ('  to  make  propitiation 
for  our  souls  before  J";  protably,  as  in 
Ex  30"-",  in  view  of  the  numbering  of 
the  men  of  war,  v."  [where  the  phrase  i» 
the  same  as  in  Ex  30" ;  cf .  also  v.**"  with 
Ex  SO"*]). 

(m)  the  blood  of  a  murderer,  makine  expiatioa 
for  blood  unjustly  shed,  Nu  35'% 

All  these  passages  belong  to  P. 

12.  The  following  additional  facts  with  regard 
to  the  usage  of  kipper  deserve  also  to  be  noted. 

(a)  It  is  constmed  with  p  'from'  of  the  offence 
(or  uncleanness), — RV  'as  concerning,'  'because 
of,'  'for,'  but  more  probably  (so  Riehm,  60 f.  j 
Schmoller,  254  f.,  284;  cf.  Dillm.  on  Lv  4")  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  '  (clearing)  from '  ('  shall 
make  propitiation  for  him  from  his  sin'),  Lv  4" 
6M»  i4i»(«from  Us  uncleanness'),  15»>"  lO'*- 
Nu  6" ;  and  with  l?jf  '  on  account  of,'  Lv  4"  6*  " 
6'  19"  (RV  'as  touching,' '  concerning,' '  for'). 

(4)  It  is  followed  by  'and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him  (them),'  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering,  Lv 
4!o.  M.  11. »  510.  u  Nu  15*- "  (cf.  V.");  and  in  the  case 
of  the  guilt-offering,  Lv  5'«- "  6'  19".  (These  are 
the  only  passages  in  the  Law,  except  Nu  30''  •• 
in  which  n^j  '  to  forgive,'  occurs). 

(c)  It  is  closely  associated  (but  only  where  pre- 
dicated of  the  <in-offei-ing)  with  '  to  be  clean '  (139), 
or 'to  cleanse'  (iro),  Lv  i2'-«  14"-"-"  16"-",  Nn 
8",  Ezk43",cf.  2Ch30>»; 

with  'to  sanctiff,'  Ex  29*"''',  Lv  8"  16», 
Nn  6" ; 

and  with  'to  free  from  sin'  (injci).  Ex  29*  (EV, 
very  inadequately,  'cleanse'),  Lv  8"  (EV  'puri- 
fied' 1),  14**- "  [see  v."]  of  the  leprous  house  (EV 
'cleanse'),  Nu  8"  (RV  'purified  from  sin'),  Ezk 
43»'- "  ('  cleanse,'— of  the  altar,  as  Ex  29")  45"  (see 
y,'*), — m  all  the  cases  with  ks?,  of  a  material 
object,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  capable  of 
being  infected  with  sin  (Schmoller,  222,  261). 

(d)  Cf.  Irippurim,  'propitiation '  (EV  *  atonement "%  nsed  (a)  at 
arin -offering,  Ex  28» SO",  Nu  29"  :  Ca)ot  a guUtoffering,  Nu  6»: 
(y)  in  the  expression '  day  of  propitiation  (atonement),'  Ly  2SW- '» 
25* ;  (i) '  propitiation-money,'  of  the  tialf -shekel  paid  at  a  census. 
Ex  sole.  It  is  probalde  alao  (whatever  the  ultimate  origin  of 
the  term  may  have  been)  that  the  idea  of  propitiation  wa*  fell 
to  attach  to  kapptrM  (EV  'mert^-aeat') ;  cL  wiiat  la  aid  on 
thia  subject  hi  Levitiau  Oo  Baupi'a  SBOT),  p.  80  L 

(e)  The  object  of  kipper  is  usually  an  individnal 
or  tne  community ;  but  sometimes  it  is  a  material 
object,— in  particular  the  altar  of  bumt-offering, 
(at  the  time  of  its  consecration)  Ex  29"-",  Lv  8'*, 
Ezk  43"-  ",  (on  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement)  Lv 
16"-"-";  the  sanctuary  (on  the  same  occasion). 
Ex  30""*  [in  v.'**  the  prep,  has  probably  a  heat 
force],  Lv  16>*-  "• ",  Ezk  4S" ;  a  house  infected  with 
leprosy,  Lv  14" ;  cf.  of  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel,  Lf 
16^0  (see  Dillm.). 
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18,  It  does  not  fall  within  the  acope  of  the 
preient  article  to  investigate  the  character  or 
rationah  of  Sacrifice,  except  in  so  far  as  this  is 
expieaaed  by  the  term  kappir.  Confining  onrselTes 
thei^ore  to  this,  we  may  draw  from  the  data  col- 
lected in  g§  10-12  the  follovring  conclusions  with 
le^ud  to  the  significance  of  this  term  in  its  legal 
or  ceremonial  applications  (which  are  to  be  care- 
foIlT  diBtingatahed  from  the  «a:<ra-legal  nsages, 
analyzed  in  §§  fi,  7-9).  In  the  legal  terminology  it 
is  especially  associated  with  the  «tn-offering,  of 
which  it  designates  the  most  distinctive  and  char- 
acteristic operation ;  it  is  also  frequently,  though 
not  so  characteristically,  predicated  of  the  gvut- 
offering  (the  SthSm),  tnat  difierentiated  t^pe  of 
sin-offering  prescribed  for  cases  in  which  injvy 
has  been  £>ne  to  the  rights  of  another  person.  To 
the  iumf-offering,  offered  alone,  it  is  attributed 
only  in  Lv  1*  14»  IS"  (cf.  Ezk  46»- " ;  aieo  Job  V 
42*),  on  the  ^und,  it  seems,  that,  though  not  a 
proper  propitiatory  sacrifice,  it  waa  a  mark  of  the 
worshippers  devotion,  and,  being  offered  '  for  his 
favour  (acceptance)  before  J"  (Lv  1*  and 
accepted  (6  ny-j;])  accordingly,  moved  Him  to  regard 
him  gracioudy,  and  to  overlook  his  moral  insu£S- 
eiency;  elsewnere  it  is  not  attributed  to  it  ex- 
pressly,* but  only  (§  11  when  it  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  sm- offering,  for  the  purpose  (aa 
seems  to  be  frequently  the  case)  of  enhancing  the 
significance  of  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  Lv  14*'  16** 
(a.  rr.*-  *)  might  almoet  be  regarded  as  falling  under 
this  category.  Ezekiel  (45"- ")  attributes  it  to  the 
peae»-  and  smoZ-  offering ;  in  H,  also,  it  is  attributed 
to  the  peace-  (and  burnt-)  offerings,  in  virtue  of 
what  is  aud  about  the  ' blood'  in  Lv  17"  (cf.  ▼.*) ; 
in  the  system  trf  P  it  is  not  attributed  directly  to 
either  ot  these,  for  the  meal-offering  in  Lv  14*-*' 
holds  Bach  a  secondary  place  that  it  cannot  be 
treated  with  any  confidence  as  |HUticipating  in  the 
hajm&rO.  The  kappdrS  is  specially  the  function 
of  the  blood  (see  Lv  17''  [H] ;  and  cf.,  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Bin-offering,  Ex  3(^«,  Lv  4.  e»m  10"^  ^  », 
Exk  43**  41?^),  on  account,  aa  is  expressly  said  in 
Lt  17",  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  '  soul '  or  life, 
the  most  precious,  and  also  the  purest  and  most 
immaterial  ^ift  that  can  be  offered  to  God ;  the 
only  exception  (among  sacrifices)  being  one  that 
proves  tiie  rule,  viz.  (Lv  6")  the  vegetable  offering 
allowed  aa  a  substitute  for  the  usual  sin-offering, 
when  the  latter  was  beyond  the  means  of  the 
o&rer.  Hence  the  later  Babb.  dictum  {YSmS  6a) 
op  1^9  'there  is  no  kappdrd  except  with 
blood '  (of.  He  9"), — which,  however,  is  not  true 
oniversally  (see  the  cases,  §  11  A-m,  esp.  Ex  SO"*-), 
but  only  in  so  far  as  sacrifice  is  concerned. 

14.  1*116  ^eet  of  the  kappari  is  a  purification, 
sometimes  nom  sin,  sometimes  (Lv  12. 14. 15,  Nu6) 
baa  merely  ceremonial  defilement,  sin  bein^  re- 
garded as  a  stain,  and  the  defilement,  whether  ntual 
or  moraJ — or  in  P  the  two  are  not  dearly  distin- 
Kuiahed  (see  Law,  toL  iiL  p<  72*;  and  cf.  Scnmoller, 
S80)— being  conceived  as  either  made  invisible  and 
uoperative,  or  else  as  actually  obliterated ;  it  is 


'  imputes 

it  The  aim  of  the  priestly  legislation  is  to  main- 
tain the  ideal  holiness  of  the  theocratic  community 
(Law,  ib.  p.  70  f . ) ;  and  the  kappdrd  is  the  primary 
meaas  by  which  tiaa  is  effected.  Sometimes  cleans- 
ing (moral  or  ceremonial)  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
the  effect  of  the  rite  (see  §  12  e ;  and  note  esp.  Lv 
IV  'on  this  day  shall  propitiation  be  made  for 
yon  to  eleantt  you  ;  from  all  your  sins  ye  shall  be 
dean  bciore  J'').  As  prescribed  for  the  priests 
(Ex  29**,  Lv  9')  and  Levites  (Nn  8°),  before  admis- 

>T]iacxta»-IacaI  pamga,  ISSUES),  if  not  ertdenaaaC  tb* 
'  '  tiritBUpiwriiittMoanmonlilqfitamolF. 


aion  to  their  sacred  duties,  it  is  a  readily  intelli- 
gible rite  of  preliminary  lustration  (Riemu,  76  f.  > 
SchmoUer,  234  f.,  245).  Enjoined  for  a  material 
object,  the  altar  or  the  sanctuary,  its  aim  is  to 
secure  or  maintain  its  holiness :  the  altar,  prior  to 
its  consecration,  is  regarded  as  affected  oy  the 
natural  impurity  of  human  workmanship,  which 
has  to  be  removed ;  the  sanctuary,  frequented  aa 
it  was  by  a  sinful  and  unclean  people,  is  contami- 
nated by  their  sins,  and  accordingly  requires  a 
periodical  purification  (Riehm,  64-57  ;  SchmoUer, 
221  f.,  242,  282) ;  the  leprous  house  (Lv  is  con- 
ceived as  tainted  by  sin  (§  12  e) ;  the  '  scape-goat,' 
offered  by  the  sinful  people,  requires  to  be  purified 
before  it  can  discharge  the  solemn  functions 
assigned  to  it  (Riehm,  55 ;  Dillm. ;  etc.).  On  the 
part  of  God  the  effect  of  the  kappdrd  ia  more  par- 
ticularly specified, — at  least  in  the  sin-  and  gmlt- 
offering, — as  forgivenees, — conditional,  as  we  may 
suppose  would  be  understood  by  the  more  spiritual 
Israelites,  on  the  penitence  of  the  offerer,  though 
this  is  not  stated  in  the  laws  as  distinctly  and 
regularly  as  might  be  expected  (cf.  Lv  fi*  16",  Nu 
5';  Schultz,  of  Theol.  iL  99f.):  it  should,  how- 
ever, in  this  connexion  be  remembered  that  kappir 
was  in  general  possible  only  for  unintentional  (or 
venial)  sins  •  (above,  vol.  L  201''  note ;  Schultz,  L 
382 f.,  388 f.,  394 f.,  a  87-89:  cf.  Ezk  45»,  where 
'  erreth '  —  sins  inadvertently).  Sins  committed  wil- 
fully, '  with  a  high  hand '  (Nu  15'"''*),  i.e.  in  a  spirit 
of  presumptuous  defiance,  challenging  God's  anger, 
lie  outside  the  sphere  within  which  the  kappdrd 
ordinarily  operates;  hence,  as  predicated  oi  the 
regular  Levitical  sacrifices,  it  is  never  described  as 
appearing  God  (of.  §  2  end),  nor  is  it  ever  implied 
that  the  offerer  of  such  a  sacrifice  is  outside  God's 
dispensadon  of  grace,  or  the  object  of  His  wrath ; 
the  cases  §  11  /  ii;  are  exceptional ;  at  most  (g  11 
hi  I)  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  means  of  averting  it 
(Riehm,  30,  87,  86;  AT  Theol.  132;  cf.  Schultz,  i. 
394). 

16.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  kkfper  is  a  difficult  word  to  repreaent  satis- 
factorily in  English.  •  Cover ' — or  '  wipe  out,'  if 
that  view  of  the  original  sense  of  the  word  be 
adopted — is  too  colourless:  'make  atonement' 
(at-one-ment,  reconciliation)  may  express  a  con- 
sequence  of  k^per,  but  it  ia  not  what  the  word 
itself  denotes.  It  has  always — or  almost  always — 
a  religious,  and  mostly  a  ritual  colouring :  it  is  to 
cover  (metaphorically)  by  a  gift,  offering,  or  rite, 
or  (if  Giod  be  the  suoject)  to  treat  as  covered :  the 
ideas  associated  with  the  word  are  thus  to  make 
(or  treat)  as  harmless,  non-existent,  or  inoperative, 
to  annul  (so  far  as  God's  notice  or  regard  is  con- 
cerned), to  wUhdraw  from  Gods  sight,  with  the 
attached  ideas  of  reinstating  in  His  favour,  free- 
ing from  sin,  and  restoring  to  holiness, — especially 
(but  not  exclusively),  when  the  subject  is  a  human 
agent,  by  the  species  of  sacrifice  called  the '  sin- 
offerins.'^  It  is  a  stronger,  more  significant  syno- 
nym <»  1(9(1  to  'nn-sin,'  and  "xgp  to  'purify  or 
'ueaaae.'  There  appears  to  be  no  one  English  word 
which  combines,  or  su^esta,  ideas  such  as  these. 
Even  to  'moke  propitiation'  accentuates  some- 
what unduly  a  psxticular  aide,  or  aspect,  of  what 
is  involved  in  kipper  (cf.  §  1  mid) ;  though  the  fact 
that  the  ideas  just  indicated  were  associated  with 
the  word  »»  conjunction  vyUh  a  rite,  would  point 
rather  naturally  in  the  direction  of  such  a  mean- 
ing, which  the  nearly  habitual  rendering  of  the 
LXa,  {ii)i>AaKoiiai,  ahows  was  felt  to  attach  to 
the  word  in  the  8rd  cent.  B.O.  Nevertheless, 
esp.  in  view  of  the  LXX,  and  NT  tKaaitbt,  this  is 
on  the  whole  the  best  rendering  of  kipper  in  its 
ritual  sense,  the  oaaes  grouped  under  §§  8,  9  bong 
represented,  for  consistency,  by  deal  propitioudff 
•  See,  howerer,  Lv  6S-7  Igao-a,  Nq  (M. 
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with,  or  be  propitious  to.  Whether,  in  actual 
usage,  there  was  any  conscionsness  of  the  primair 
sense,  to  'cover,'  is  extremely  doubtful:  in  aU 

Srobabilitr,  kipper  was  felt  to  ez|>re88  onlv  the 
erived  ideas  which  have  been  indicated  (cf. 
SchmoUer,  283  f.). 

16.  To  return  briefly,  before  concluding,  to  the 
use  of  the  term  in  the  NT.  The  death  of  Christ 
is  represented  in  the  NT  under  three  main  aspects : 
as  a  \&Tpo¥,  raiisomins  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
spiritual  death  (see  KEDEEHEB)  ;  as  a  KaraWayi, 
setting  '  at  one,'  or  reeoncilinff,  God  and  man,  and 
bringing  to  an  end  the  alienation  between  them  ; 
and  as  a  propitiation,  breaking  down  the  barrier 
which  sin  interposes  between  God  and  man,  and 
enabling  Grod  to  enter  again  into  fellowship  with 
him,  'Propitiation '  is  in  the  OT  attached  especi- 
ally to  the  sin-offering,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
bloiod  (or  life) ;  and  Christ,  by  the  {^ving  ap  of  His 
sinless  life,  annuls  the  power  of  sin  to  separate 
between  God  and  the  believer,  by  a  sacrifice  an- 
alogous to  those  offered  by  the  Jewish  priests,  but 
infinitely  more  efficacious  (see,  farther.  Atone- 
ment, Mediation,  Reconciuation). 

17.  It  remains  oidy  to  notice  briefly  the  different 
view  of  kapper  which  is  developed  by  Kitechl, 
Bechlfertigung  w.  VersohnungJ,  ii.  70  -  80  (on 
kophir),  184-210.  Kapper,  Kitschl  argues  (p. 
198  f.),  is  attributed  to  aU  offerings,  but  for- 
giveness (implying  the  presence  of  sin)  only  to 
the  sin-  ana  guilt  •  offering :  it  is  thus  a  false 
generalization  to  suppose  that  its  purpose  is  the 
removal  of  sin;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed 
bv  the  fact  ihat  there  are  many  cases  of  purely 
pMgiccU  uncleanness  for  which,  nevertheless,  a  sin- 
ofiering  involving  it  Is  prescribed,  In  fact,  kapper 
has  essentially  (p.  203)  no  relation  to  tin;  the 
'covering'  of  persons,  spoken  of  in  the  priestly 
law,  does  not  mean  the  covering  of  their  guil^ 
but  theii protection,  in  order,  via.,  that— in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that  '  no  man  can  see  me 
and  Uve '  (Ex  33» ;  cf.  Gn  32",  Ex  19»»  20>»,  Dt  S", 
Jg  6«-»  IS"",  Is  «»)— they  may  be  able  to  appear 
before  God  without  risk  of  their  lives ;  the  neces- 
sity of  such  *  protection '  depends,  however,  not 
upon  man's  sinfulness,  but  upon  his  'creatnieli- 
ness ' ;  he  needs  it,  not  as  nnful,  but  only  as 
created,  and  Jinite.  Sin  is  not  the  ground  of  the 
kappara,  but  merely  (in  the  sin-  and  guilt- 
offering)  its  occasion.  It  follows  that,  upon 
Ritschi's  view,  kipper  ought  not  to  be  translated 
*  make  propitiation '  (or  '  atonement ')  at  all : 
accordingly,  he  condemns  (p.  199  f.)  the  render- 
ing 'subnen'  as  introducing  'only  confusion,' 
ana  considers  (p.  186)  that  the  LXX,  in  rendering 
{H)iXiffKoitcu,  substituted  for  the  Heb.  a  Greek  wora 
which  was  not  really  its  equivalent. 

This  theory  is  controverted  at  length  by  both 
Riehm  (esp.  pp.  37  f.,  46-8,  51  f.,  67-9,  72-81,  83-6, 
but  also  elsewhere)  and  Schmoller  (pp.  266-9,  274- 
81);  cf.  also  Schmidt,  PJiE^  xvi.  365  f.  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  ability  with  which  Kitschl  writes,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  think  that  it  is  a  one-sided 
one,  dependin<;  in  some  parts  upon  a  combination 
of  elements  which  are  not  combined  together  in 
the  OT,  and  in  others  emphasizing  features  and 
principles  which  do  not  really,  in  the  leg^lation  as 
a  whole,  possess  the  prominence  and  significance 
which  are  attached  to  them.  The  crucial  question 
undoubtedly  is.  What  does  the  kappSrd  '  cover '  ? 
Ritschi's  view  that,  as  it  is  predicated  of  the 
bumtr  and  peace-offering,  in  which  there  is  no 
question  of  sin,  it  mast  cover  man's  creatureliness, 
which  cannot  subsist  in  God's  presence  without 
such  'protection,'  introduces  an  idea  which  is 
nowhere  brought  into  connexion  with  sacrifice. 
To  approach  God  (with  sacrifice)  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  'seeing'  Him  (in  the  sense  im- 


plied in  the  passages  (luoted),  nor  is  it  ever  re- 
presented as  endangering  life :  the  principle  of 
Ex  33^  eto.  is  never  referred  to  in  the  legislation 
of  P ;  and  the  cases  in  which  life  is  represented  aa 
endangered  are  connected  not  with  tlie  omission 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  with  some  irreverence  or  irregu- 
larity in  the  discharge  of  sacred  offices,  or  with 
some  other  specific  act  of  disrespect  towards  God 
(Ex  28»-«  3(F»-»,  Lv8»  15»  16*-"  22», 

418.  u.«)  18».»«-"^  of.  1"  8»  18»).  In  pref- 
erence  therefore  to  havinjj  recourse  to  an  expla- 
nation both  artificial  in  itself  and  also  with  so 
little  support  in  the  usage  of  the  ritnal  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  better  to  suppose  that  though  the 
burnt-,  peace-,  and  meal-offiirings  were  not  oft'ered 
expressly,  like  the  sin-  and  guilt-offerings,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  they  nevertheless  (in  so  far  as 
kipper  is  predicated  of  them)  were  regarded  as 
'covering,  or  neutralizing,  the  ofl'erer's  un worthi- 
ness to  appear  before  God,  and  so,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  sin-  or  the  giult-otfering, 
as  effecting  luippard  in  the  sense  ordinarily  attache 
to  the  word,  viz. '  propitiation.'  *  The  great  rarity 
with  which  £a^er  is  attributed  to  any  but  the  sin- 
and  guilt-otfenngs,  and  the  fact  that,  where  its 
effecte  are  specified,  thqr  are  always  either  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  or  the  removal  of  uncleanness,  are 
additional  arguments  in  support  of  the  ordinary 
view.  It  is  also  to  be  obeerved  that  Ritschla 
theory  implies  that  kapper  expresses  the  idea  of 
'  protection '  far  more  directly  and  distinctly  than 
can  be  deemed  probable : '  protection,'  as  said  above 
(§  4),  may  be  a  secondary  and  indirect  consequence 
of  kapper,  bat  it  is  not  at  all  the  primary  and  im- 
mediate sense  of  it  (not  even  in  Dt  32" ;  Kitschl,  p. 
72f.).  The  fact  that  kipper  is  used  with  reference  to 
the  removal  of  physical  uncleanness  proves,  not  that 
it  sttudds  in  no  relation  to  sin  (for  N$ri,  to  '  free  from 
sin,'  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  connexions,  §  12  c), 
but  that  the  Hebrews  understood  the  term  '  sin ' 
in  a  wider  sense  than  we  do,  and  included  in  it 
material,  as  well  as  moral,  defilements. 

LrmtATUSS.— The  two  vciT  roll  diwmssloiu  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  Biehm,  Jhr  Btgriffdtr  Suhne  im  AT,  1877  (tepiinted 
trom  SK,  1677,  pp.  7-Oi :  eee  also  his  AT  Thtol.  lSU-147),  and 
SchmoUer,  SK,  1891,  Heft  2,  pp.  206-238 ;  SchulU,  OT  ThtoL  i. 
897-400,  and  ^nwr.  Jtmm.  cf  TheoL  ir.  (1900),  286-91,  301-4. 
809-18;  DUlm.  on  Lt  iW;  Wellh.  Compotfi  336 1. ;  Smend,  AT 
SeL^geicli.  821 ;  Nowack,  Areh.  U.  220 :  A.  &  Davidson, ' "  Atone' 
inExt»-ritualUterature,'£«)o(.,  Aug.  1899,p.92S.  Schuiu'a 
view  oi  the  ritual  sense  o(  Jcipver  approximates  to  that  oi 
Bltsdil,  tboorh  he  rejects  the  idea  that  an  ethical  motive  is 
never  involved  in  It :  he  would  render  the  term  by  *  consecrate ' 
(uwihm) ;  man  is  b;  nature  wealc,  and  consequently  (physically 
and  moialW)  unworthy  to  draw  nigh  unto  Ood :  the  priest,  by 
the  'ooveniiK'  rite,  drttm  a  veil  over  the  creaturely  unworthi- 
nesi  ot  the  offerer, — and  also,  if  the  case  requires  it,  over  his 
■In:  ttie  *oonaecratlon'(>KnAttna),  thus  provided  for  him,  is, 
■■  ft  were,*  'wedding-garment,^  enabling  him  to  draw  near 
to  the  Ugh  and  holy  uod  without  danger. 

S.  R.  Dritxb. 

PROSELTTE  (xpoinfXvm,  from  TparipxtvOat :  litk 
'advena,'  i.e.  visitor,  new  comer).t 

i.  The  term  'proselyte.' — irpo<niXwrof  is  the  UHual 
LXX  rendering  of  ^  [see  GEB],t  «.«.,  originally, 

<  The  use  ot  the  term  D^tT)  0*1  'mvonr  of  tninqnllHring  or 
contentment,'  ot  the  burnt-,  as  ot  the  mesi-  and  peaoe-offerings 
hjt  !«.  17  2S.  IS  89  al.\  also  implies  mmuthing  ot  the  nature  of  a 
propitiation  (cf.  On  8»r-). 

t  The  etymology  is  suggested  in  such  expressions  as  iJki  >i  tw 
wfrixSn  wfii  i/iMS  wMrilvrK  Ex  12^8  (Lv  19»,  Nu  »*) ;  <  r/>nXt«> 
wftrHkint  it  i/ut  Ex  120 ;  though  more  often  in  such  phrases  as 
DMStu  [tu;  Kf'lj]  "l}(J  13?  other  partidplea  are  used,  vit 
Tp.r*4l/UfH  (Lv  16»  m  iO- 1»  u,  Nu  16l»- 1*  «i »  lO",  Jos  20»), 
wftryoifUtK  (Lv  18*,  cl.  Nu  161*),  ytyin/^'tJLv  20^),  wptmf 
iMuoK  (Lv  19M) ;  onoe  only  n(tn)minTtt  (E»k  14'  (Aq.  Ps  5» 
120°]),  wllile  Ezl(  47^  gives  tm  rf^rr^Jmil  nit  rmftntSm  if 
fur^  ilxSf.  This  last  is  like  the  rendering  of  '  the  gir  who  is  in 
thy  gates '  in  Ex  20i(>,  Dt  &14 1  wftriXiirM  I  ni^aw'  it  n. 

I  11  is  eleven  times  translated  wifuxt  (On  UU  gs*.  Ex  2>> 
18>,  Dt  lit  237-  (»,  2  K  lU,  1  Cih  29U,  F*  88  (89)  U,  118  019)", 
Jer  14S ;  of.  Ps  104  a06)»  HI) ;  twice  vuifu  (Ex  12U,  to  140 , 
onoe  {itw  (Job  Sl*^  Job  19ls  has  fhmt  tor  OH}-  wfrikmt 
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one  who  takes  up  his  reridence  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  80  puts  himself  ander  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  people,  as  a  client ;  particnlarly  a  foreigner 
thus  residing  in  Palestine.  *  The  classical  equivalent 
is  (ni\)rs  or  ^X(^t  {advena) ;  but  the  technical 
name  of  snch  a  foreign  resident  •was  /UrotKot 
{meola),  to  which  LXX  ripoiKts  [niroiKos  occurs  Jer 
20»  only]  corresiMnds.  In  NT  (Mt  23",  Ac  2'»  6" 
13")  wfor^vros  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  a 
foreign  convert  to  the  Jewish  religion,  a. proselyte  in 
oursenaeof  theword.t  It  seems  to  have  lost  all  con- 
nexion with  residence  in  Palestine,  for  the  prose- 
lytes referred  to  in  Ac  2"  13-"  live  in  foreign  lands. 

When  did  the  word  lose  the  local  (political)  and 
gain  this  final  technical  (religious)  sense?  Its 
meaning  in  the  LXX  is  somewhat  disputed. 
CeigeriUrKhri/t,  p.  353 £)  maintains  that  it  is 
there  strictly  equivalent  to  glr  in  its  original 
sense,  whUe  Vf.  C.  Allen  (Esepositor,  1894,  x.  267- 
275)  argues  that  the  LXX  uses  the  word  con- 
sistently in  the  final  sense  tAproitlytt.  This  wide 
divergence  of  view  is  possible  because  the  Hebrew 
'word  ger  itself  becomes  almost  e(^nivalent  to  prose- 
lyte in  P.  $  The  ideal  of  Judaism  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  uncircnmcised  alien  in  the  Holy  Land. 
But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  s>KKn}Xvr<»  connects 
itself  consistently  with  these  OT  approaches  of 
gir  to  its  final  (Mishnic)  sense.  It  is  true  that 
-ripMot  stands  for  gir  in  several  passages  where 
the  sense  '  proselyte '  wonld  be  especially  inappro- 
priate, as  where  Israel,  or  an  Israelite,  is  cal  lied 
a  0«r  in  a  foreign  land  (Gn  15",  Dt  23^  Gn  23«, 
Ex  2"  18»),  or  m  God's  land  (Ps  39"  119",  1  Ch 
29"),  where  God  is  Himself  a  gir  (Jer  14'),  or 
where  the  law  for  the  gir  differs  m>m  that  for  the 
home-bom  (Dt  14*>  contra  Lv  17").  But  on  the 
other  lutnd  no  veiv  obvious  reason  for  the  render- 
ing exists  in  2  S  1" ;  and — ^what  is  more  important 
— Israelites  are  elsewhere  called  Tpo^Xvrot  in 
Egypt  (Ex  22"  23»,  Lv  19»*,  Dt  10"),  or  in  God's 
land  (Lv  25") ;  the  word  is  closely  parallel  to 
rdpoucot  (Lv  25^- ") ;  circumcision  is  specially  re- 
quired of  a  vpixHiKvTot  before  he  can  eat  the  Pass- 
over (Ex  IS*');  and  in  two  passages  where  a 
proselyte  proper  is  meant,  the  Aramaic  word 
ytu&pat  is  used  (Ex  12",  Is  I4>).§ 

It  is  certain  that  the  LXX  irpo(n}Xvrot,  even  if  he 
is  often  a  circumcised  convert,  remains  always  a 
foreign  resident  in  Palestine.  Of  an  application  of 
the  word  to  a  convert  to  Judaism  who  still  resides 
in  a  foreign  land  there  is  no  trace.)  This  distin- 
guishes the  LXX  use  from  that  of  the  NT.  In 
an  interesting  mistranslation  of  Is  64"  LXX  reads, 
'  Behold,  proselytes  will  come  to  thee  through  me, 
and  will  sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  flee  to  tnee  for 
refuge.' H  The  religious  sense  blends  with  the 
local,  but  does  not  displace  it.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  make  the  word  simply  equivalent  to 
'convert.'  The  tendency  of  the  LXX  to  translate 
gir  by  rpooiiXurot  is  stronger  than  its  sense  of  this 


nerer  tnnslMas  any  other  root,  bnt  is  found  wlthont  Hebraw 
•qninleDt  in  lit  17*,  Dt  10"*  1V» ;  Is  64"  gives  (n  interatimt 
■litniiiUtion.  'Er^AMiK  oocun  onJj  in  Job  SO*'. 


*  •  vftrixiini  ii  diitingulahad  on  the  one  side  from  Um  dsUto 
bnelite  (•  mirix^,  i  iyx^^t  •<  xU  IrfmM,  and  on  the  other 

 1  the  foreigner  (f  lUJUr^,  I  ixiuiymii).  The  diatinotion 

I  i  rifmt  Is  leae  dear,  snd  do«  aot  perteotiy  comspond 


to  that  between  gir  and  ujuu>, 

t  So  Theodorei :  wfnXiniH  M  hiXtm  mif  im  «A  WiA  r/ar- 
limt  Mm)  iiiinrt  mlunlmr  iirwmitiJtmii ;  and  Snldaa :  «  i| 
iirSr  wft0t>aihAitn  mm)  mmrk  itifm  njanrnr  ««%jvi£f#Au. 

{8ee,«.0.,  LTl7-18(HXNal6(P).  The  principle  is,  one  law 
*Dr  bome-bnn  and  oMm,  Ex  !£<•,  No  »*  \&»-  u. ».  w. 

ISoSehOrer,  GJV*  UL  1261 ;  Bertholet,  DU  SMung  der 
ImeUtm  «.  a.  Jvdm  m  im  Fremdni,  189S,  p.  269S.  The 
word  tvifmt  Is  need  br  Jnetlo  (Dial,  e,  Tryph.  &  122  (>^iw]) 
and  Jolioe  AfrL  lad  ArUtUtm)  of  proselytea :  Imt  Philo  read  it 
la  Bz  2B  CLZZ  wi^m,)ot  Hosealn  llldian((i<  Cot^fUt.  Ung. 
171  lienoe  It  alao  cannot  have  been  a  leoognized  technical 
titte.  Does  Joeepbna  mistake  it  lor  the  name  o(  a  townt  (J  [m] 
Tiitm  lium,  BJ  n.  ziz.  2,  etc.V 
I  b  <{tA  Lv  ISB,  No  9U  16I<,  b  Kz  IS*  eta 
5  Bw  wftnlmm  wftnluiimrmi  m,  eta. 


later  technical  meaning.  No  difference  of  usage 
appears  between  early  and  late  parts  of  the  LXX. 
The  word  occurs  in  the  Apocryphal  books  only 
in  To  1"  K  (from  Dt  26'").  The  absence  of  a 
common  technical  use  of  tlie  word  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  used  of  un- 
mistakable proselytes,  from  Ruth  to  Acliior  (Jth 
14"),  or  in  the  frequent  expressions  of  hope  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen. 

Pliilo*  understands  the  LXX  vpoiriiKvm  in  the 
sense  of  'convert.'  Those  who  have  changed  to 
the  better  order  Moses  calls  ir/xxn^Xi/roi,  because 
they  have  come  to  a  new  and  God-pleasing  consti- 
tution (dri  roS  TpoviKrpi.vOhnu  Kau>i  Kai  ^CKoSiif 
xoKiTtl^,  de  Monarch,  L  7).  Bnt  he  prefers  the 
word  tiniXui  {iriiXinit,  ir^Xurot),  often,  as  in  this 
passage,  substituting  it  for  the  other  in  the  course 
of  his  discussion  (so  also  in  de  Vict.  Off.  10,  Qutxg. 
in  Ex  22^,  de  Cher.  31.  33.  34),  more  often  still 
using  it  throughout  {de  S^tenario  14,  de  Creat. 
Prin.  6,  de  Caritaie  12,  de  Pornit.  2,  de  Exeerat. 
6).  Bertholet  (p.  288)  is  surely  mistaken  in  saying 
that  AnjXut  has  a  wider  meaning  than  xpoin}Xvrat, 
for  the  distinction  in  Quast.  in  Ex  22*>  between 
^XvSft  of  place  ixiipa-t),  and  those  of  laws  and 
customs  {ro/ditur  cai  iOur),  is  made  solely  in  order  to 
explain  the  two  uses  of  the  word  rpoir^Xvrot  in  Ex 
22*  W,  and  the  argument  wonld  be  wholly  without 
force  if  the  two  words  were  not  synonymous. 
Philo  allows  the  possibility  of  the  local  mean- 
ing of  rpoo^Xvrot  (An)Xvt)  in  order  to  explain  its 
application,  figoratively,  to  Israel  in  Egypt.  The 
literal  word  in  this  connexion  was  niroiKat  or  Um 
(de  Vita  Mos.  i.  7,  de  Carit.  13.  14).  Compare  his 
interpretation  of  Lv25''  (de  Cher.  31-34) :  the  wise 
man  is  but  an  hnjKm  and  s-dpoucot  in  the  world ; 
God  is  the  only  citizen,  and  on  the  contrary  the 
foolish  man  is  altogether  a  fugitive. 

Philo's  preference  for  the  word  hnjKvt  prevents 
us  from  supposing  that  the  word  rfmrljKvTot  was 
current  in  nis  circle,  though  it  hardly  warrants 
the  opinion  that  twriKvt  yraa  the  current  technical 
name  of  the  Greek  converts  to  Judaism  of  whom 
he  speaks.  It  was  probably  simply  the  more 
natural  word  by  which  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
LXX  to  his  readers.  In  Philo,  then,  the  religious 
interprets  and  praetically  displaces  the  local  use 
of  the  word,  bat  a  common  technical  use  of  it, 
such  as  the  NT  seems  to  presuppose,  he  doei  not 
reveal. 

Josephns  often  refers  to  actual  proselytes.f  but 
without  using  the  name ;  and  he  not  infrequently 
alludes  to  OT  passages  in  which  the  gir  is  com- 
mended to  charity,;  but  cites  them  only  as  pro- 
viding for  the  poor,  or  for  the  foreigner  (f^roi, 
dXXi^vXot,  iXKoTMix^po!)-  Are  we  to  infer  that 
Philo  knew,  as  Josephns  did  not,  a  class  of  Greek 
converts  to  Judaism  to  whom  the  humane  in- 
junctions of  the  law  applied,  who  had  lost  their 
natural  friends  and  helpers  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion, and  were  especially  needy  and  deserving  of 
friendly  consideration  on  the  part  of  Jews  ? 

iL  VKords  and  phrases  descriptive  of  proselytes. — 
Instead  of  a  fixed  technical  word  for  foreign  con- 
verts to  the  Jewish  religion,  the  Old  Testament 
and  Jewrish  literature  give  various  descriptive 
phrases,  some  of  which  may  well  be  gathered 
together  here,  (dnce  they  contain  in  themselves 
an  interpretation  of  Jewish  proselytism.  The 
proselyte  is  a  ger  who  is  circumcised  (Ex  12^), 
or  who  joins  himself  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (Is  14') ; 
he  is  one  who  enters  into  the  assembly  of  Jahweh 
(Dt  23'  'in  the  third  generation,'  cf.  v.')}  he  is 

*  See  Bertholet,  Lt,  pp.  286-288. 

t  e.g.  Helena,  lates,  and  Ifonobazos  (iliit.  zx.  il.-lv.) ;  FUrla 
(Ant.  xnii.  iii.  6) :  cf.  c  Ap.  11. 11, 2>,  87,  ilnt.  xiu.  iz.  1,  xL  1; 
&/  II.  XX.  2,  vn.  ilL  8,  etc.  _ 

t«.0.  ^n(.  in.  xU.  8  (Lv  26*),  iv.  viiL  2ia>t  a4>,Lr  U*  H> 
vUL  a  (Dt  14>- ■  26"),  Till.  88  (Dt  Stl«' "X 
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a  foreigner  [iJJiTIJj  *  iXXoyn^t]  who  has  'joined 
himself  to  J"  *  to  minister  to  him,  and  to  love  the 
name  of  J*,  to  be  his  servant — every  one  who  so 
keeps  the  Sabbath  as  not  to  profane  it,  and  who 
lays  hold  on  my  covenant'  (Is  SO*-');  he  is  a 
nokhri  ({A'or)  who  'comes  to  take  refuge  under 
the  wings  of  J"'  (Ru  2"-",  cf.  "j  see  also  Apoc. 
Bar  41*).  Only  in  Est  8"  are  converts  spoken  of 
as  those  who  '  become  Jews '  [ninr^ip,  LXX  t»/h6- 
Hiworro  Kol  lovS6Xiop].  Acbior  (Jth  14'")  believed 
in  God,  was  circumcised,  and  added  to  the  house 
of  Israel  (TpoaeriBti  Tf6f,  as  Is  14').  See  also  the 
forms  of  expression  in  such  passages  as  Is  2^, 
Jer  3"  4»  12^«  (cf.  Is  45»  65i»),+  Zeph  3«,  Is  44», 
1  K  8"-<»,  Ru  1",  Zee  8»-«»  9'  U"-",  Is  19'"-»,  To 
M''^  A  convert  could  be  described  as  one  who 
turned  to  J",  swore  by  the  name  of  J",  prayed  to 
Him,  sought  and  kept  His  law,  especially  the 
Sabbath  and  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood. 
Circumcision  could  not  be  omitted  by  one  who 
would  join  himself  to  Israel.  Almost  without 
exception  (but  see  Zeph  2",  Is  19"-*)  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  converts  will  live  in  Israel's  Land.$ 
They  are  circumcised  gertm. 

Philo  regards  proselytes  as  those  who  leave 
polytheism  and  adopt  the  worship  of  one  God. 
He  describes  them  as  changing  to  the  better  order, 
as  migrating  to  piety,  journeying  to  a  good  colony, 
desertmg  to  God  or  to  the  truth,  wandering  to 
truth  and  to  the  honouring  of  the  One  who  is 
worthy  of  honour,  as  fugitives  to  God,  and  sup- 
pliants, as  those  who  change  to  the  constitution 
[voKmta)  of  the  Jews.  The  mind  of  a  proselyte 
(Ex  23')  is  alienation  {iXKorploxnt)  from  polytheism 
and  familiarity  {olKtliixrit)  with  the  w^orship  of  the 
One  and  Fatner  of  al].§  Having  come  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  they  come  to  possess  all 
lirtues,  wisdom,  temperance,  modesty,  etc.  {de 
Poenit.  2),  they  will  have  a  secure  place  in  heaven, 
and  meanwhile  are  to  be  especialhr  cared  for, 
since  they  have  cut  themselves  on  from  their 
natural  relationships,  and  since  the  God-pleasing 
conduct  {0eo<piKit  liSos)  should  be  a  greater  ground 
of  friendship  than  anything  else  {de  Cant.  12; 
cUPcmit.  1). 

Josephns  describes  the  proselyte  as  one  who 
changes  his  life  to  the  customs  {(0ri)  of  the  Jews 
{Ant.  XX.  ii.  1) ;  who  is  carried  over  to  their  laws 
{fiftovt),  or  is  taught  to  worship  God  as  the  Jews 
do  (rir  Stim  trl^a  in  'lavScUotf  rirfnof  fy>,  XX.  ii.  3) ; 
who  has  come  to  the  Jewish  laws  {roiUnett  rpov- 
cXi;Xv6(i)t  ro?>  'lovSaXKott,  XVIII.  iii.  6),  or  simply 
becomes  a  Jew  (eTi>at  'IsvSatot,  xx.  iL  4) ;  one 
whom  the  Jews  have  brought  over  to  their  re- 
ligious observances,  and  mcMle  in  a  sense  part  of 
themselves  {BJ  m.  iii.  8).  All  but  a  few  of  the 
women  of  Damascus  had  been  brought  under  the 
Jewish  religious  worship  (tf/n/crnta) — BJ  IL  xx.  2. 
The  Idumseans  and  Iturteans  were  circumcised,  and 
lived  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Jews  (xiu.  is.  1, 
xi.  2;  cf.  XIII.  XV.  4,  XV.  viL  9 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  11,  29). 
Religion  is  with  Josephus,  not  indeed  simply  a 
matter  of  race,  but  essentially  one  of  ancestral 
custom  and  fixed  habit  of  life,  and  a  change  of 
religion  b  a  change  of  custom. 

Apoc.  Bar  speaks  of  those  'who  have  forsaken 
vanity  and  fled  for  refuge  beneath  thy  wings,'  in 
contrast  to  those  who  have  '  withdrawn  from  thy 
covenant  and  cast  from  them  the  yoke  of  thy 
law '  (41''  *) ;  II  and  refers  to  them  again  as  •  those 
who  before  knew  not,  but  afterwards  knew  Ufe 

•SeeZeoZn,  Eit9V. 
t  Cf.  Dt  8U  VfiB. 

t  Nunuin  ii  hardly  an  exeeptloii,  aliioa  h«  cui  wonhip  J"  in 
K  torelKn  UuKi  only  by  taUnff  soma  of  J"^  land  vrttti  him 
(2K6ifl»). 

I  See  reterence*  above. 

I  So  Philo  oontrasto  prowlytM  wtth  apostates  (W  rSt  lifSt 
tifur  innmmt,d*  Poenit.  S). 


and  mingled  with  the  seed  of  tbe  people  which 
had  separated  itself'  (42*). 

Much  uncertainty  must  be  acknowledged  regard* 
ing  the  use  of  the  phrase  the  'devout'  or  'God- 
fearers'  (".r  <fy,,  ol  ^wpoi/jueroi  rdr  $eiii  [niptor],  oi 
vepSfuyoi  r.  0.)  as  the  technical  name  either  for 
proselytes  in  general  or  for  a  certain  class  of  prose- 
lytes. In  Judaism  (after  Dt  e*-"  "  10>«-*  Lr 
191*. X  25"  etc.)  it  became  so  far  a  standing  phrase 
for  Israelites,  or  tlie  true  Israelites,  themselves 
that  it  would  seem  inappropriate  as  a  distinctiv* 
designation  of  converts,  or  half  converts,  from 
heathenism  (see  PslS*  22»-»  25'»'"  31»»  60«  etc, 
Mai  3"  4',  Sir  2'-"  6'«- »  34'*-'*  etc.,  Pa -Sol  2"  3" 
4"  etc.).*  It  is  indeed  commonly  held  that  in  Ps 
lis"-"  118*  135*"  proselytes  are  distinguished  by 
this  title  from  the  Israehtish  laity  and  priesthood,  t 
But  this  is  not  certain.  The  phrase  may  be  a 
comprehensive  and  summary  one,  as  it  probably  is 
in  Ps  22"  (so  in  Three  cf.  "■«',  »•  [LXX  Dn 
3^'*^"],  Rev  19»  (11"?),  where  it  is  equivalent 
to  '  servants  of  the  Lord ').  2  K  17"- "  does  indeed 
suggest  that  heathen  might  fear  J"  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  their  own  gods ;  but  this  is  perhaps  an 
ironical  description  of  the  Samaritan  religion. 

It  is  Acts  which  seems  most  clearly  to  imply  a 
technical  use  of  the  phrase.  Ze/Sd^evu  or  ^o/Soii/uroc, 
with  or  without  ric  6tiy,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
designating  such  non-Jews  as  held  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue  worship  and  observed  the  most  elemen> 
tary  Jewish  laws  of  food  and  purity  and  Sabbath 
observance,  without  entering  by  circumcision  into 
the  Jewish  community.  Such  a  class,  distinct 
from  J  ews  on  the  one  side  and  from  casual  travellers 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  other,  Josephus  once  mentions 
as  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple  {AiU. 
xrv.  viL  2,  at^fterei  rbn  Sebi>).X  Yet  the  references 
to  them  here  and  in  Acts  are  indefinite  enough, 
so  that  Berthoiet  (pp.  328-334)  can  argue  that 
they  are  nothing  but  circumcised  proselytes,  while 
on  the  other  hand  O.  Holtzmann  {NT  Zeitgesch. 
p.  186)  declares  that  T/Mo-ijXin-ot  is  the  technical 
name  of  (uncircumcisea)  tpo^oiiuPM.  The^  are 
distingnished  from  Israelites  (Ao  13"),  children 
of  Abraham's  race  (13<"),  the  Jews  (13**  17"),  and 
these  two  classes  together  composed  the  synagogue 
audiences  at  Antiocb  of  Pisidia  and  at  Auiens. 
The  '  God-fearers'  seem  to  be  identified  with  prose- 
lytes in  13**,  for  ol  <re/3i/teyo(  xpocr^Xvm  can  Hardlv 
DO  different  from  o(  ^^oi/jLtrot  rir  6t6v  of  w."* 
Schiirer  himself  recognized  the  identification  in 
Riehm's  £ra»i</tt»r<er6ticA'(1894),  art. '  Proselyten,' 
but  denies  it  again  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Ms GJV  (1898) 
iiL  p.  124  fr.,  where  he  argues  against  Berthoiet 
that  proselytes  proper  are  included  in  the  first 
category,  that  of  Jews  or  Israelites.  This  might 
indeed  be  used  in  common  speech  to  include  all 
the  circumcised,  whether  of  Jewish  birth  or  not, 
but  the  phrase  '  children  of  the  race  of  Abraham' 
(v.")  seems  more  explicit.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
'the  devout  Greeks'  of  Thessalouica  (17*)  were 
hardly  a  different  class  from  the  '  Greeks '  whom 
St.  Paul  found  in  the  synagogues  at  Iconiura  (14") 
and  Corinth  (18*).  St.  Paul  carries  out  his  threat 
to  leave  the  Jews  and  go  to  the  Gentiles  by  going 
to  the  house  of  Titius  Justus,  one  of  the  aepiiu*oi 
(18'),  who  could  therefore  hardly  have  been  circum- 
cised. As  to  Lvdia  ( 16'*)  and  '  the  devout  women ' 
of  Antiocb  (13°^),  we  cannot  determine  the  degree 
of  their  connexion  with  Judaism;  but  Cornelius 
is  unmistakably  an  uncircamcised  foreigner  (iXKi- 
fvKot,  1<3^),  witn  whom  a  Jew  could  have  no  free 
intercourse  (11*).   Berthoiet  is  obliged  to  say  that 

*  See  raterenoea  In  Cremer's  WSrteiimch,  $.  ffiit. 

t  Berthoiet  (p.  181  f.),  Baethgen  (Die  Pialmen)  on  PallSU; 
Wellhaueen  (PE).  This  interpretation  goei  back  to  Iheodoret, 
Ibn  Ezra,  Rashi. 

{.Theie  are  '  the  Oreeki  who  honour  our  oustome'  (ilnt  m 
viiL  9) ;  thoae  who  have  a  *  seal  (or  our  religion '  (o.  Ap.  li.  2SX 
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the  phraae  ^opoi/juewm  rdr  tftir  (10*-  **)  is  not  used  of 
him  in  its  technical  sense.  It  is  true  that  its  use 
here,  in  connexion  with  other  descriptive  words, 
mad  especially  in  v."  ('  he  that  fears  him  and  works 
righteoosness'),  does  not  suggest  the  technical 
name  of  a  definite  class  of  men.  But  surely 
Cornelius  would  have  been  found  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  (see  10*-"),  and  he  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  class  of  foreigners  informally 
connected  with  Judaism,  with  whom  the  other 
passages  acquaint  us.  Another  such  is  the  cen- 
turion who  loved  the  Jewish  nation  and  built 
them  a  synagogue  (Lk  7*"*) ;  and  another,  the 
eunuch  who  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  (Ac 
8^),  but  who  could  not,  if  he  would,  enter  into 
the  assembly  of  the  Lord  (Dt  23');  others  are 
mentioned  in  Jn  12". 

Bertholet  is  probably  right  in  insisting  that 
there  was  only  one  sort  of  convert,  the  circum- 
cised foreigner,  who  undertook  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law  (Gal  He  recognizes,  too  (pp.  298-300,  334), 
the  undoubted  fact  that  Cornelius  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  class  of  Greeks  who  were 
attracted  certain  beliefs  of  Judaism,  and  adopted 
certain  of  its  customs,  were  recognizeid  by  Jews  as 
religious  and  virtuous  men,  but  did  not  cross  the 
strict  line  which  still  separated  Jew  from  Gentile. 
But  it  seems  probable  tnat  he  is  mistaken  in  com- 
hating  the  common  view  that  such  Greeks  were 
called'  God-fearefs.'  It  is  true  that,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  the  common  use  of  the  word 
'proselyte'  itself,  we  might  be  tempted  to  find  in 
i  4>ofio6itam  an  earlier  technical  name  for  the 
proselyte  proper,  as  Cremer  seems  to  do  *  on  the 
oasis  of  2  Ch  6*  l.XX.  But  for  this  the  evidence 
is  too  slight. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  had  come  in  some 
measure  under  the  Jewisli  religion  was,  according 
to  Josephus  {AtU.  xrv.  vii.  2;  c.  Ap.  ii.  29)  and 
Philo  {Vita  Mot.  ii.  4),  vny  large. i*  Schilrer's 
careful  collection  and  investigation  of  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions  t  proves  that  there  were  Greek 
religions  societies  m  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
of  so-called  '  wonhippers  of  the  Most  High  God,' 
who  got  their  name  and  their  monotheistic  faith 
from  the  Jews,  and  yet  held  to  many  elements  of 
Greek  religion.  They  were  a  result,  in  SchUrer's 
opinion,  of  Jewish  propaganda,  but  remained  part 
Jewish,  part  Greek,  in  very  varying  proportions. 
One  who  belonged  to  such  a  society  could  well 
have  at^tiurot,  or  metuent,  inscribed  on  his  tomb.| 

The  'God-fearers,'  then,  are  not  proselytes  in 
any  proper  sense,  in  spite  of  Ao  13",  which,  if  not 
due  to  an  early  textual  error,  is  an  indication 
of  a  somewhat  free,  untechnical  use  of  r/wir^Xvrot 
itself,  such  as  the  LXX  would  suggest.  If  the 
latter  be  allowed  here,  the  question  might  arise 
whether  all  the  'proselytes'  in  2**  were  certainly 
circumcised.  The  question  is  made  the  harder  by 
the  uncertainty  whether  the  phrase  applies  only 
to  the  Romans  (Zahn)  or  to  all  those  named  in 
(Holtzmann,  etc.),  and  whether  they  were 
then  permanent  residents  in  Jerusalem  (v.*),  or 
pilgrims  to  the  feast. 

The  phrase  Proselytes  of  th«  Gate  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  atBd/juroi  rir  0eir.  It  is 
simply  a  late  Rabbinical  title  (after  Ex  20**,  Dt  5" 
etc.)  for  sojourners  in  Israel's  land  (the  original 
ffirim).  Earlier,  in  the  Mishna,  such  a  person  is 
ffer  tish&b  (cf.  Lv  26*"*).  |    In  distinction  from 

•  Wmeriueh,  •.  wft^itrm,  ffiim. 

t  See  coofirautory  evidence  In  Bertbdet,  p.  29811.,  and 
BchSrer. 

t  DU  Judm  im  botpomttliiAm  Jteicht  und  tUi  Omo—tiuelutf- 
tm  d«r  r^<f>M  M>  »<^<mt  «6mda«tte(,  1807. 
I  Acidiirt  Bartholet,  p.  SSZ. 

I  Tfie^  and  MMdfcuv  dlitlngnlihed  la  BxlS«^«,  Lt  ZS«h, 
Sn  »»  etc.,  bat  are  dOMly  awodated  (ol.  On  2S«,  Lr  Ssa- », 
1  Oh  »u.  Fli  MX.  and  Lv  Sji- «). 


these,  the  proselyte  was  called  by  late  Rabbis  the 
'Proielifte  of  Eighteousnest,'  wbue  in  the  Miahnu 
he  is  simply  the  '  glr.'  * 

Although  there  were  among  the  heathen  many 
who  were  attracted  by  the  monotheism  and  mor- 
ality of  Judaism,  and  attended  the  synagogue 
services,  yet  these  were  not  in  our  sense  proselytes. 
A  heathen  could  become  a  Jew  only  by  circum- 
cision, hence  there  was  but  one  order  of  proselytes 
proper,  Lardner  had  already  made  the  correct 
observation :  'There  was  but  one  sort  of  proselytes 
among  the  Jews  (the  circumcised),  and  Comdius 
was  not  a  proselyte  but  a  Gentile. ' t  But  that  the 
word  TpariKvrot  was  applied  exclusively  to  these  in 
NT  times  is  not  certam. 

iiL  The  Duties  and  Bight*  of  Proselyte*,  *.«.  of 
circumcised  foreij^ers,  were  ideally  the  same  as 
those  of  drcnmcued  Jews  (Ex  12^.  PhUo  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  a  Greek  became  a  proselyte 
only  by  a  violent  and  absolute  break  with  his  past 
life  and  associations.  $  So  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  6) 
says  that  proselytes  learn  to  despise  the  gods, 
cast  off  the  fatherland,  and  hold  parents,  children, 
brothers,  in  contempt.  The  story  of  Izates  is  not 
in  conflict  with  this.§  His  first  Jewish  adviser 
dissuaded  him  from  circumcision,  telling  him  that 
he  could  worship  the  deity  {ri  Oeuai  aipei»)  without 
it.  But  this  only  meant  that  it  was  better  for 
him  to  remain  a  heathen  and  not  to  become  a  Jew. 
The  second  adviser  encouraged  him  to  become  a 
proselyte. 

If  circumcision  was  the  decisive  step  in  the  case 
of  all  male  converts,  there  seems  no  longer  room 
for  serious  question  that  a  bath  of  purification 
must  have  followed,  even  though  early  mention 
of  such  proselyte  baptism  is  not  found.  H  The  law 
(Lv  11-15,  Nu  19)  prescribed  such  baths  in  all 
cases  of  impurity,  and  one  who  came  with  the 
deep  impurity  of  a  heathen  life  behind  him  could 
not  have  entered  the  Jewish  community  without 
such  cleansing.  As  long  as  the  temple  stood,  an 
offering  made  a  third  (in  case  of  women  a  second) 
rite  in  connexion  with  the  proselyte's  reception. 

According  to  Dt  23'  full  entrance  mto  the 
assembly  of  the  Lord  was  denied  entirely  to 
eunuchs  (but  see  Is  60*'*),  bastards,ir  Ammonites, 
and  Moabites ;  while  admittance  was  granted  to 
children  of  the  third  generation  in  the  case  of  the 
Edomite  and  the  Egyptian.  It  is  not  clear  how  far 
this  principle  may  have  been  applied  in  later  times, 
or  just  what  restrictions  it  implied.**  Certainly, 
the  Passover  could  be  observed  after  circumcision 
(Ex  12«). 

Various  practical  limitations  of  the  rights  of 
proselytes  (in  respect  to  marriage,  etc)  which 
later  Rabbis  discuss,  probably  belong  to  the  in- 
tensified racial  feeling  which  followed  the  rise  of 
Chiistianity  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
proselyte  seems  to  have  been  feared  rather  than 
sought  or  welcomed  by  the  Judaism  of  the 
Talmud,  tt 

The  proselyte  would,  of  course,  have  needed 
instruction,  hoth  before  and  after  his  admission  to 

*  To  Sohfirar  belong*  the  credit  of  having  corrected  current 
mlsoonceptiona  on  thu  matter. 

t  WorkM,  vol.  \i.  pp.  62^638,  ef.  il.  pp.  800-824.  Lardner 
aleo  aaw  that  the  dutinction  of  *  proselyua  of  the  gate '  and  '  of 
righteousness,'  and  the  construction  of  the  Noachio  oonmiands 
tor  the  former,  were  recent.  ' 

t  D*  Viet.  Qffiirmt.  10,  dt  OnaL  Prm.  S,  dt  Corit.  12,  eta. 
See  other  reference*  above. 

i  Ant.  XX.  ii.  2-t. 

I  Baptism  of  oonrart*  I*  not  mentioned  hT  Fhllo  or  Jcsepho*^ 
but  the  Mishna  presuppoee*  it.  See  also  Arrian,  and  Sib.  Or. 
iv.  104 ;  Schurer,  UJP  n.  IL  819-824  (of.  Bipnaii,  IIL  a). 

T  On  the  meaning  of  the  Beb.  mamxir  in  Dt  28*  A,  see  Dilw, 
ad  tee.,  and  Nestle  in  Bapn.  Timet.  Vtb.  1900,  p.  235. 

See  Philo,  ds  Corit.  18  end  (cf.  Elk  47a 'whioh  ihall  begtl 
ohUdrsn  among  you  0. 

tt  See  Bertholet,  pp.  889-849:  Schfirer,  HJP  n.  IL  8840. 
Weber,  ZN*  ./iiditeAs  3%«ii<(Vis  (Index,  *.  'PmsdytenOi 
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the  Jewish  commnnity.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
find  evidence  of  early  catechetical  instruction  in 
such  passages  as  Ps  15.  24'»-  34"-",*  Is  33'<-'«  etc. 
In  Hamack's  opinion  we  have  in  AiS.  1'*^  S'-S'  and 
fragments  in  ens.  8  and  13,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  Jewish  proselytes  called  'The  Two  Ways.' 

With  the  disappearance  of  a  definite  second 
order  of  '  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,'  the  question  of 
sfiecial  rules  for  them  falls  away  for  the  biblical 
period.  The  so-called  '  seven  commands  of  the 
children  of  Noah,'  which  the  Talmud  holds  to  be 
valid  for  the  ger  t6shab,i  are  a  product  of  legal 
theorizinK,  and  could  never  have  been  enforced  oy 
the  Jewish  authorities  of  NT  times  on  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  who  lived  in  Palestine. 

As  the  aepbiurMTiv  Btbr  were  Gentiles,  the  Jewish 
authorities  would  hardly  attempt  to  give  detailed 
rules  for  their  life.  I'hey  would  rather  accej^t 
whatever  measure  of  homage  Greeks  paid  to  their 
religion  as  contributing  to  its  glory,  and  would, 
according  to  their  generosity  of  disuosition,  recog- 
nize and  admire  moral  rectitude  and  even  religious 
reverence  among  the  heathen.  For  snch  recognition 
of  ethnic  religion  and  morality  the  OT  prepiued  the 
war.J 

The  apostolic  decree  of  Ac  IS*- of.  w.*-  «•  Zl", 

no  doubt  prohibits  some  of  the  heathen  practices 
which  were  most  offensive  to  Jews,§  but  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  known  or  probable  Jewish  mles 
for  the  aepSftevoi.  It  was  only  Christians  who 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  providing  a  modut 
vioendi  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  That  Jews 
did  not  eat  with  even  the  best  of  the  atP6iurti  the 
story  of  Cornelius  is  striking  proof.  The  Jewish 
customs  which  the  npdiurot  seem  chiefly  to  have 
observed  were  the  Sabbath,  the  kindling  of  lights 
(before  Sabbath,  so  as  not  to  violate  Ex  35*),  the 
fasts,  certain  food  laws,  contributions  to  the 
temple.ll  charity  to  the  poor,  and  other  moral 
virtues.  IT 

iv.  The  History  of  Jewish  Proselytitm  oaanot 
even  be  sketched  within  the  limits  of  this  article." 
Although  the  prophets  famisbed  the  oniveiml 
faith  wnich  must  underlie  missionary  effort ;  and 
though  Judaism  cherished  the  hope  that  J"  would 
be  recognized  by  all  nations,  yet  it  is  only  among 
the  Jews  of  the  Greek  Dispersion  that  anything 
like  a  propaganda  can  be  found.  According  to  the 
ruling  view,  which  Pharisaism  represented,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  God  rather  than  by  man.  It  belonged  to 
euchatology.  The  Book  of  Jonah  uncovers  and 
rebukes  the  deep-seated  reluctance  of  Judaism  to 
go  to  the  heathen  with  a  message  for  their  salva- 
tion. In  the  Dispersion  outward  and  inward 
conditions  favoured  a  more  open  and  generous 
attitude.  Jews  could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the 
breadth  of  Greek  thought,  and  Greeks  were  drawn 
by  the  mere  sj^iectacle  of  a  people  who  held  a 
monotheistic  faitli  and  led  a  moral  life.  The 
Hellenistic-Jewish  literature  was  no  doubt  in  part 
aimed  at  heathen  readers,  and  meant  to  persuade 
them  of  the  falsity  of  polytheism  and  idolatry, 
and  the  truth  of  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  ft  The  synagogues  were 

•  Note  ^1,  and  ne  Bcrtholst,  p.  US. 

t  Aboda  Zara  046 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  IL  p.  S18t.  The**  wen 
(I)  Judgments  (obedience  to  them) ;  and  prohibition  of  (2)  blaa- 
phemv,  (S;  idolatly,  (4)  Qnchaeti^,  (e)  murder,  (6)  noUlng, 
(7)  eaoQg  blood. 

t  e.g.  Melchizedek,  Job,  Pi  88.  8B,  of.  1  K  6U  (4n),  Ibl  lU, 
Ps  663,  Bk.  ot  Jonah.   So  also  the  aooonnt  o(  creation  (On  l*"" 
Is  42>,  c(.  St.  Paul's  use  ot  it  In  Ao  IT^'-),  and  euoh  hope* 
Zee  Bi  W  14»,  Jl      M,  Is  261-  >.  Pi  47a  »  2^.  M, 

{See Lt  171D-1830,  Exk  SSK- »,  Zeo 07 rtc 
Ot.  Gal  »o,  Ac  W,  Bo  1S>K,  1  Oo  l»*  eto. 
.  T  PhOo,  Kita  Jfoi.  it  4  :  Jos.  Ant.  iiv.  vil.  2,  e.  An.  IL  SO. 

**  See  Bertholet,  (■& ;  Lohr,  Der  Mittiontgedanie  im  AUtn 
Tut.  1390;  Siegtried,  'Propbetiacbe  Hissionwedanken  und 
lOdiache  Minionsbeatrebungen,'  in  J€jtrb.  PnL  TAsot.  1880. 
tt  Be*  SohOrar,  HJP  nTuL  M8IL 


open  to  foreigners,  and  were  the  most  efiectiva 
agency  in  the  propagation  of  Judaism  (cf.  Ac  15" 
fulfilling  v.").  Whether  the  temple  at  Lcontopolis 
had  a  similar  effect  it  is  hard  to  say  (cf.  Is  19""-  ?). 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the  results 
of  such  efforts.  The  number  of  those  who  were 
more  or  less  influenced  by  Judaism  was  no  doubt 
very  great.  The  number  of  circumcised  proselytes 
may  have  been  relatively  small,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  have  helped  to  fill  out  the  great 
multitude  of  Jews  who  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

In  Palestinian  Judaism  it  is  hard  to  find  evi- 
dence in  the  time  of  Christ  of  that  zeal  of  which 
Mt  23"  speaks.  There  is  evidence  of  large  acces- 
sions to  the  Jewish  community  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Persian  and  the  begmning  of  the  Greek 
periods,*  a  result  perhaps  of  the  impulses  of  which 
Is  40  ff.,  Ruth,  Jonahj  and  such  Psalms  as  22.  47. 
65-67.  83  are  expressions,  which  the  work  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  only  temporarily  repressed.  The 
use  of  Aramaic,  the  language  of  neighbouring 
peoples,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration  in  this 
connexion.  A  reaction  and  a  closing  of  doors 
came  with  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IT.  and  the  rise 
of  the  Pharisaio  party. 

The  Maccabsean  princes  revived  the  old  method 
of  proselytizing  by  force.  So  John  Hyrcanus, 
havmg  conquered  Idunuea,  permitted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  remain  in  the  land  if  they  would  be 
circumcised  and  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Jews.t  The  similar  forcible  conversion  of 
the  Iturseans  by  Aristobulus$  is  regarded  by 
Schiirer  §  as  referring  to  Galilee.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Maccabtean  wars  this  had  still  been 
a  heathen  country,  with  a  few  scattered  communi- 
ties of  Jews  in  it,  who  could  be  transferred  bodily 
to  Judsea  (1  Mao  5"-").  The  earliest  references  to 
these  Jewish  converts  in  Galilee  are  found  in 
2  Ch  30»- »'  (cf.  13»,  2  Ch  15»).||  '  It  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  Uie  proper  Judaizing  of  Galilee 
is  essentially  the  work  of  Aristobalus  I.'  (B.C. 
105-104).  Tbo  strong  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
is  plausibly  traced  to  Numenius  and  his  embassy 
(1  Mac  14»  15""-)-ir 

But  of  a  proselytizing  work  by  Pharisees  their 
literature  gives  us  little  information.  The  story 
of  Helena  and  Izates  remains  isolated.  Saul  may 
be  cited  as  a  Pharisee  who  was  zealous  for  the 
extension  of  his  religion,  but  his  effort  was  not 
to  make  converts  from  heathenism,  but  to  pre- 
vent Christians  from  converting  Jews.  St.  Paul's 
Jewish  -  Christian  adversaries  were  proselytizera 
(Gal  I*-"  3'  5»-"  etc.),  and  perhaps  reveal  the 
quality  in  Pharisaism  which  Mt  23"  condemns. 

The  Pharisaio  ideal  remained  one  of  separation. 
Such  propaganda  as  they  attempted  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  realization  of  the  hope  that  no  un- 
circumcised  alien  should  render  Israel  and  its  land 
and  temple  unclean.**   It  does  not  reflect  the  sur- 

frisint;  generosity  of  Dt  23'-  Is  Zee  9'  toward 
srael%  traditional  foes.tt  The  expectation  of  a 
future  missionary  era  (Enoch  91"  ?)  is  rare.  Prosely- 
tism  was  a  sort  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  conquerors,  not  of  the  conquered,^ 

•  Bee  Wellbausen,  lir.  vnd  'Hi.  GfchieMe,  p.  UO  (Srd  ed. 
p.  watt.). 

t  AnL  nil.  Ix.  1,  cf.  XT.  TiL  B. 
i  Ant.  ziii.  xi.  S,  XT.  4 

i  HJP  u  1.  283  f..  Index,  p.  01 ;  OJV  IL  6-7;  Ibllowed  by 
Wellbausen,  Bertholet,  etc 

I  The  Book  of  Judith  also  indicates  isolated  Jtwisb  towns 
amid  heathen  surroundings. 

If  Schiirer,  BJP  L  i.  p.  26*0. ;  Bertholet,  p.  227«. 

See  Ezk  44>,  Is  621  fcs,  Nah  1",  Zee  l*ai,5j  jlT,  F1..801 17", 
ot.  Rev  21"  22". 

It  It  is  veiy  difBcult  to  determine  the  hlitorioal  conditions 
that  produced  these  exceptional  utterance*. 

It  The  Jews  were  always  ready  to  say  to  thoae  whoae  help 
they  needed,  'Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good.'  S«* 
Nul02»W(JE). 
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ud  it  18  fair  to  say  that  the  Jewish  proselyte  did 
not  form  a  link  between  the  Jews  and  the  Grentiles, 
bat  emphasized  and  widened  the  difference.  Nor 
did  the  proselyte  prepare  the  way  for  Christianitv. 
He  may  well  have  been  the  worst  uf  St.  Paul's 
enemies,  while  the  at^iimot,  who  did  not  count 
as  a  Jew  at  all,  was  the  first  of  his  converts. 
Josephos  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  it  was  the  narrow  Jews  who  insisted 
on  proselytism,  while  his  own  more  liberal  temper 
was  satisfied  Uiat  every  one  should  worship  God 
according  to  his  preference.*  Onlv  a  few  could 
recognize  that  the  worship  of  one  God  and  the  prac- 
tice of  righteousness  (Ac  10")  were  more  important 
than  the  observance  of  legal  rites,  b^inning  with 
circumcision,  which  were  essentially  tribal  in 
character.  In  the  common  Jewish  judgment  these 
Greeks  were  dogs  who  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  their  masters'  table,  and  onlv  a  prophet 
could  see  in  them  a  greater  faith  tnan  Israel's. 
But  in  reality  the  best  influence  of  Judaism  is  to 
be  found  in  that  large  class  of  heathen  to  whom 
it  taught  the  worship  of  one  God  and  the  pursuit 
of  virtue,  and  not  in  the  class  of  actual  oonverts. 

LmsATUSB.— Bertholet,  Die  SMlvmg  der  ItraalUm  und  dtr 
Juden  nt  den  Fremden  (1396) ;  Schurer,  HJP  IL  U.  pp.  291- 
K7,  cf.  p.  219 ff.,  Ui.  270-320  (c<.  GJV*  t  SI);  Allen,  ^ On  the 
IfeaninK  ol  TMr^Aimc  in  the  Scptuagint'  (S:g>oHtar,  1894,  pp. 
H4-275):  A.  B.  IMvideon,  'They  that  Fear  the  Lord,'  in  Sxpo*. 
Timea,  ili.  (llj92X  491  ff.:  J.  Stnun,  'Table-Fellowship  of  Jew 
•nd  Oentile,'  in  Sxpoe.  Time*,  It.  (1893),  307  ff.  On  later  Rab- 
l>inical  riews  see  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tatmaiten,  Die  Agada 
der  paidetinetteiechenAmortterilaim,  t. '  Proselyten ') ;  Welier, 
Die  Jiidieeh*  TIteologie  (Index,  (.  ■  Proselyten ') ;  Hamburger, 
Beal-BTiey.  (art.  <  Pioielyt').  f ,  C.  PORTKB. 

PROVE.— There  are  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  verbs 
translated  '  prove '  in  A V,  but  they  fall  into  two 
classes,  according  as  the  Eng.  word  means  (1)  to 
test,  put  to  the  proof ;  or  (2)  to  bring  forward 
proof,  demonstrate.  The  first  is  the  more  primi- 
tive meaning,  as  well  in  the  Lat.  probare  and  the 
Fr.  prover  as  in  the  Ene.  '  prove.'  It  has  now 
gone  out  of  use,  but  in  AV  it  is  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  the  second  meaning.  A  familiar  ex- 
ample is  Mai  3"  '  Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing.' 
Cf.  Udall,  Erasmitt'  Paraphrase,  L  67,  'Jesus 
thought  good  to  prove  how  much  his  scholars  had 
profited  by  hearing  so  muche  communtcacion,  and 
by  seeing  so  many  miracles  .  .  .  therefore  he  de- 
mandeth  of  them,  saying.  Whom  doe  men  talke 
that  the  sone  of  ipan  is  V  and  p.  103,  '  Pilate  per- 
eeyvyng  that  thongh  he  proved  aU  wayes  and 
meanes  yet  he  prevayled  nothynK  .  .  .  he  ossoyled 
Jesus  before  that  he  condeiimed  hym.'  This,  as 
Skeat  remarks,  is  the  meaning  of  'prove'  in  the 
proverb,  'The  exception  proves  the  mIe'=Lat. 
exeeptio  probat  regmam  ;  the  idea  that  an  excep- 
tion demonstrtUee  a  rule  is,  as  he  says,  plainly 
aheurd.    See  also  Driver,  Parallel  Psalter,  432  f . 

J.  Hastinqs. 

PROVERB.  — L  The  connotation  of  the  term 
'  Proverb.'  The  proverb  is  a  familiar  phenomenon, 
bat  when  the  question  is  put.  What  is  its  place  in 
the  system  of  devices  that  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment of  language,  a  correct  reply  will  hardly  be 
found  in  the  literature  dealing  wHth  the  use  of 
proverbs.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  present 
article  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  assign 
the  proverb  to  the  category  of  tt/necdochical-  ex- 
pressions, rMotrding  it  as  a  species  of  the  totum 
pro  parts.  The  proverb  is  a  general  proposition, 
which  throws  its  light  upon  a  number  of  single 
instances.  This  is  confirmed  \sy  the  biblical  usage 
in  two  ways— (a)  It  happens  more  than  once  m 

•  Vila,  23,  SI,  and  at  AM.  iv.  riiL  10,  i.  xL  7,  zvl  tL  8, 
X  Ap.  iL  33,  40;  Philo,  de  Monarek.  i.  7  (of.  Jer  2»  lSU-», 
Mic4»X 


the  OT  that  one  and  the  same  sentence  is  in  ona 
passage  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  general  subject 
'they  (Germ,  man,  Fr.  on),  and  in  another  is 
call^  a  'proverb.'  In  1  S  19-*''  we  read,  'Where- 
fore they  say,  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?' 
whereas  in  the  parallel  passage  (10"*')  we  find, 
'Therefore  it  became  a  mSshSl,  la  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets'?  Again,  in  Jer  31"  we  read,  'In 
those  days  they  shall  say  no  more.  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge,'  but  m  Ezk  18*  we  find  in  place  of 
this,  '  What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  mdshCtl  in 
the  land  of  Israel,  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge?' 
(o)  But  even  the  meaning  of  mOshOl  appears  to  the 
present  writer  to  show  that  the  sayings  to  which 
this  designation  is  applied  were  general  proposi- 
tions. For  in  art.  Parable  (in  OT)  we  consider  we 
havn  proved  that  the  original  sense  of  mOshdl  was 
'  likeness '  or  '  identity,'  and  as  tlie  usual  form  of  an 
identification  is  the  combination  of  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, mdshdl  became  an  expression  for  a  judgment 
in  general.  What,  then,  is  the  Hebrew  mdsml  but 
a  ^neral  proposition?  In  this  way  we  may  ex- 
plain the  ns9  of  mdshdl  also  for  an  authoritative 
utterance  in  Nu  23'  "  24»- ■»■*»■ »,  Job  27'  29'. 
From  this  point  mOshSl  could  readily  attain  to  the 
meaning  'proverb,'  which  it  possesses  also,  e.g.,  in 
the  raoentfy-discovered  Reb.  text  of  Sir  47''',  where 

we  read  Srs,  Syr.  PZkSO,  Gr.  npoi/iUu,  Vetns 
("VxJgate)  lAtina  proverbia. 

iL  The  general  proposition  and  the  proverb  m 
the  narroxoer  sense  in  their  mutual  relations, — 
These  two  belong  to  the  same  category,  and  the 
border-line  between  them  cannot  alwaysDe  sharply 
drawn ;  but  the  essential  difference  between  a 
general  proposition  and  a  proverb  is  this,  that  the 
proverb  lias  entered  more  upon  the  stage  of  un- 
conscious  existence.  Prominent  representatives  of 
the  two  groups  are  the  following:  (a)  General 
sentence*  such  as  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
when  he  treadeth  out  the  com'  (Dt  25').  This 
sentence  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  way  to  go  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  proverbs  (cf.  1  Co  fii",  1  Ti  5"),  but 
it  has  not  yet  reached  this  goal.  Other  general 
sentences  of  the  same  kind  occur  '.'  }  9  ,5^  {'To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice'),  1  K  20"^  Jer  IS" 
23^,  Ps  62'«»,  2  Ch  25«''/9,  cf.  Lk  1".— (6)  But  such 
sayings  as  the  following  have  more  certainly  at- 
tained to  the  stage  of  current  use,  and  are  tlierc- 
fonproverbs'm  the  more  special  sense  :  'as  Ninirod 
a  mighty  hunter  [i.e.  warrior  or  conqueror]  before 
the  Lord,'  Gn  l(y>\  cf.  22»^  Jg  8'",  1  S  10'»  (||  19-*) 
24",  2  S  S'"  20",  Is  32*-,  Jer  31»,  Ezk  12«  16«''  18-', 
Job  2*,  Lk  4*',  Jn  4"  (4  Xiryo^,  k.t.\.),  2  P  2*' 
^irapoi/ila). — The  genetic  relation  of  the  two  groups 
18  this,  that  the  general  sentences  form  a  wi^r 
circle,  from  which  the  proverbs  stand  out  as  an 
elite,  and  the  two  concentric  circles  form  a  constant 
parallel. — There  is  even  a  passa";e  in  the  OT  where 
the  characteristic  of  currency  •w'nich  belongs  to  the 
proverb  proper  has  clear  expression  given  to  it. 
We  refer  to  1  S  24",  where  the  sentence  '  Out  of 
the  wicked  cometh  forth  wickedness'  is  called  '?5'9 
'finpo,  i.e.  '  the  proverb  of  the  ancients '  (cf.,  on  the 
collective  sense  of  the  singular,  KOnig,  Syntax, 
9  250e).  What  can  this  mean  but  that  this  judg- 
ment has  been  long  passed,  and  preserved  during 
the  centuries  ?  It  is  the  same  when  in  2  S  20'"  we 
read,  '  They  were  wont  in  old  time  to  speak,  saying. 
They  shall  surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  OT  contains  a  remark  from  which 
we  see  that  general  sentences  might  be  rerarded  as 
the  product  of  reflexion.  In  the  paieage  (£c  12*'-") 
where  the  Preacher  says  that  he  soiLght  out  many 
parables  (□'Vf'?,  lit.  'sentences'),  he  adds,  'Much 
study  is  a  wearuiess  of  the  flesh.'   So  in  the  Heb. 
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text  of  Sir  IS"*  we  read  'Study  and  meditation  is 
wearisome  thought,'  where  in  the  Greek  version 
this  'study'  is  specialized  as  ttpmt  rapapoXwr,  'in- 
VKition  of  parables.' 

iii.  The  form  of  the  proverb.  — The  following 
varieties  oi  form  are  to  be  noted — (a)  Some  of  these 
sentences  are  affirmative,  and  serve  to  commend 
the  individual  to  whom  the  general  judgment  is 
applied.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  very  first  pro- 
verb we  encounter  in  the  Bible,  namely,  'as  Nim- 
rod  a  mighty  conqueror  in  the  estimation  of 
Jahweh '  (Gn  10"').  Another  mdshal  may  have  a 
negative  character,  and  pass  a  taunting  criticism 
on  the  persons  to  whom  such  a  negative  mdshal 
ref  el's.  This  is  the  case  with  the  sentence, '  Where- 
fore they  that  speak  in  proverbs  say.  Come  unto 
Heshbon,'  etc  (Nu  21"),  or  with  the  question,  '  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  pro^hete?'  (1  S  10"||19M). 
A  taunting  oracle  of  this  kind  is  also  to  be 
spoken  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  that 
city  at  last  reaps  the  reward  of  her  tyranny 
(Is  14'  '  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  parable  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How  hath  the  op- 
pressor ceased,  tne  golden  city  ceased  1 ').  The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Hab  2*,  and  a  similar 
ne^tiv.,  mdshal  is  spoken  about  disobedient  Israel 
in  Mic  2*.  Hence  a  formidable  threat,  occurring 
not  rarely  in  the  OT,  is  that  some  one  shall  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  mdshal.  Thus  Israel,  if 
it  persists  in  its  impiety,  is  to  be  a  'proverb'  (Dt 
28**).  The  other  examplea  are :  1  K  9',  Jer  24», 
Ezk  14«  (D*^?(o^),  Ps  44"^  69",  Job  17*  (SWjW,  2  Ch 
7*. 

(ft)  Another  formal  difierenoe  amongst  proverbs 
shows  itself  in  their  varying  lengths.  A  jud^ent 
is  naturally  expressed,  of  course,  in  a  single,  simple 
sentence,  and  so  we  find  it  not  only  in  that '  pro- 
verb of  the  ancients '  in  1  S  24",  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible.  Jer  31**  and 
Ezk  12™  18'  are  exceptions,  for  in  these  the  sen- 
tences are  made  up  of  two  simple  statements :  for 
instance  in  the  mdshal  '  The  days  are  prolonged, 
and  vrery  vision  faUeth'  (Ezk  12*").  From  this 
formal  point  of  view  we  naturally  obtain  a  rule  of 
considerable  importance  for  determining  the  date 
of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the '  book  of  mishdltm' 
(Pr  V-*  26'-').  That  the  Book  of  Proverbs  does 
not  form  a  unity  is  evident  even  from  the  titles 
which  we  meet  with  in  10"  22"  24"  25>  30"  3l\ 
For  whoever  prefixed  to  the  10th  chapter  the  tiUe 
'the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,'  did  not  suppose  that 
proverbs  of  Solomon  were  contained  also  in  chs. 
1-9.  Now,  the  section  10*-22"  possesses  this  for- 
mal characteristic,  that  the  sentences  contained  in 
It  are,  with  the  exception  of  19'(cf.  21'*^),  expressed 
in  isolated  distichs,  and  although  in  these  sentences 
causal  (16»»- »  19"  21»  22»)  or  final  (15»«  Ifl**)  clauses 
make  their  appearance,  yet  thev  form  a  part  of  the 
particular  distich.  But  in  tne  section  22"-24** 
groups  of  four,  five,  six,  or  more  stichoi  are  more 
frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  -  in  chs.  25-29  the 
sentence  is  again  frequently  expressed  by  isolated 
distichs  (25"- esp.  chs.  28  and  29),  or 
by  tristichs  (25^  >'),  although  tetrastichs  also  occur 
(perhaps  in  25'«-*t^  certainly  in  «•«■««•)  The  last 
two  chapters  of  the  book  contain  as  a  rule  larger 
groups  of  lines,  and  exhibit  tJso  such  devices  as  the 
alphabetical  poem  (31"^).  But  the  isolation  of 
the  sentences  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  chs. 
1-9.  There  the  teacher  of  wisdom  develops  his 
ideas  almost  always  in  connected  expositions  (cf. 

lo-u  2>->.  ux.  etc.).  From  these  considerations 
alone  the  conclusion  ma;^  be  drawn  with  much 
probability  that  in  the  section  10^22"  we  have  the 
oldesk  collection  of  saying  (so  recently  also  Wil- 
deboer  in  his  essay,  De  T%jdsb^paling  van  het  boek 
tier  Spreuken,  1899,  p.  7).   See,  further,  the  follow- 


ing article.  This  rule  that  the  extent  of  tb< 
clauses  in  which  a  sentiment  is  expressed,  increased 
in  general  as  time  went  on,  is  favoured  also  when 
we  compare  the  groups  of  sayings  of  Ben  Sirs 
(li.jo.si-A.w-10  21-M  etc.).  The  Book  of  Qoheleth, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  (cf. 
Einleitung,  pp.  ^3-435),  was  written  still  later,  it 
likewise  composed  for  the  most  part  of  continuous 
expositions.  Post-biblical  Jewish  works  also  ex- 
hibit proverbs  only  of  that  kind  which  are  inwoven 
in  a  continuous  text,  as  pearls  are  wont  to  be  set 
in  gold.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  tractate  Pir^ 
Aboth  (lit.  'chapters  of  the  fathers'),  which  is  pw- 
haps  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Mishna. 

IV.  The  material  of  the  Biblical  proverbs. — This 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  indicating  the  mheret 
from  which  the  particular  sayings  are  uawn. 
These  are  mainly  five — 

(a)  From  the  Mineral  Elingdom  we  have  the 
following :  '  The  waters  wear  the  stones '  (Job  14"), 
the  Hebrew  pendant  to  'gntta  cavat  saxum' ;  'A 
word  fitly  spoken  (is  like)  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  sUver^  (Pr  25") ;  'Iron  sharpeneth  iron'  (27") ; 
'In  the  fire  is  the  gold  tried'  (Sir  2>);  'Gold  has 
ruined  many '  (8**) ;  '  Whoso  toucheth  pitch  it  shall 
cleave  to  his  hand'  (13**,  Heb.  text  translated  by 
C.  Taylor);  'What  fellowship  shall  earthen  pot 
have  with  kettle,  when,  if  this  smite  that,  it  is 
dashed  in  pieces?'  (13"°);  'What  is  heavier  than 
lead,'  etc.  ?  (22>') ;  '  Sand  and  salt  and  a  mass  of 
iron  is  easier  to  bsar  than  a  man  without  under- 
standing' (v."). 

(6)  From  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  we  note  first 
of  ail  the  proud  question  by  which  Jeremiah  dis- 
tinguishes nimself  from  his  rivals :  '  What  is  the 
chati"  to  the  wheat  ? '  (23"**).  To  the  same  category 
partially  belongs  also  the  saying  about  the  eating 
of  sour  grapes  (Jer  SI"",  Ezk  18'),  as  well  as  the 
following  sentences :  '  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  there- 
with' (Pr  16"  II  17') ;  'Wine  is  a  mocker'  (Pr  20') ; 
'  Drowsiness  shall  clothe  (a  man)  with  rags '  (23'»>) ; 
cf.  'Seek  not  to  be  a  mighty  man  at  wine'  (Sir 
34") ;  '  Like  a  new  wine,  so  is  a  new  friend '  (9'*=) ; 
and  'Wine  and  women  will  make  men  of  under- 
standing to  fall  away'  (19"). 

(e)  From  the  Animal  Kingdom  are  derived  the 
following  general  sayings  and  proverbs :  first  comes 
the  caution,  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  treadeth  out  the  com '  (Dt  25') ;  next,  the  ear- 
nest question,  '  Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  ? ' 
(Jer  13»);  to  which  may  be  added  the  general 
sayings,  '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  Sluggard  ;  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise '  (Pr  6') ;  '  Where  no  oxen 
are,  the  crib  is  clean'  (14',  cf.  Sir  26^);  'A  whip 
for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for 
the  fool's  back'  (26');  'Skin  for  skin'  (Job  2'); 
'  Doth  the  wUd  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass  ? '  (6') ; 
'Small  among  flying  creatures  is  the  bee,  and  her 
fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweetmeats'  (Sir  11») ;  'Who 
will  pity  (?)  a  charmer  that  is  stung?'  (12"'  trans- 
lated from  the  Heb.  by  C.  Taylor);  'All  flesh 
loveth  its  kind'  (13"*  u<o  anii'  nran  ^3;  cf.  the 
Arabic,  'One  camel  kneels  again  in  the  place  of 
another,'  ap.  Schultens,  Gram.  Arab.  p.  297 ;  <5X-f 
fjXuto  riprei ;  '  Pares  cum  paribus  facillime  congre- 
gantur ' ; '  Qui  se  ressemblent  s'assem blent ' ;  '  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together ') ;  '  What  fellowship 
shall  woU  have  with  lamb  ? '  (Sir  13"*  am  -avr  no 
raa  hx) ;  '  Flee  from  sin  as  from  a  serpent,'  etc. 
(21") ;  'The  true  proverb,  The  dog  is  turned  to 
his  own  vomit  again,  and.  The  sow  that  was 
washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire'  (2  P  2"). 

{d)  Other  sayings  in  the  Bible  which  border  on 
the  realm  of  proverbs,  or  belong  to  it,  are  borrowed 
from  the  human  sphere;  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
divide  this  large  group  into  its  particular  species, 
these  may  be  given  as  follows : — (a)  Many  proverb) 
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an  derived  from  the  life  of  the  individiial.  To 
this  category  belong  the  frequently  cited  'As 
Nimrod,'  etc.  (Gn  I(P) ;  '  Is  Sanl  also  among  the 
{nvphetsf  (1  S  10"  a  19") ;  'As  is  the  mother,  so 
IS  her  daiwhter '  (Ezk  Id*"*) ;  '  Treasures  of  wicked- 
ness profit  nothing'  (Pr  IC^;  of.  the  Arab. 
matafi*,  '  Poverty  is  better  than  nnlawfnl  riches 
and  unrighteous  gain,'  ap.  Schultens,  Gram.  Arab. 
p.  284;  'Ill-gotten  gooos  do  not  prosper';  'Blen 
mal  acquis  ne  profite  pas ') ;  '  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed,' etc.  (Pr  10'  IS"-**);  'Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation'  (14**);  'A  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath'  (15');  'In  all  labour  there 
is  profit'  (14'^),  cf.  the  following  negative  par- 
allels :  '  The  tluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason 
of  the  cold,'  etc  (20*  SZ""  24»  2IS^"'\ ;  •  A  sluggard 
may  be  compared  to  a  dirty  stone'  (Sir  22';  cf. 
the  Arabic  saying,  'Sloth  and  much  sleep  lead 
away  from  God,  and  bring  poverty,'  ap.  Schultens, 
Gram.  Arab,  p.  281  f.);  'It  is  better  to  dwell  in 
a  comer  of  the  housetop  than  with  a  brawling 
voman  in  a  wide  house'  (Pr  21*;  similar  savings 
about  women  are  found  m  v.»»  25**  27'»,  cf.  the 
extravagant  hyperbole  in  'I  would  rather  dwell 
with  a  lion  and.  a  dragon  than  in  a  house  with  an 
angry  woman'  (Sir  &"));  'A  friend  will  not  be 
known  (im't  in  prosperity,'  etc.  (Sir  12*,  translated 
by  C.  Taylor);  'Whoso  diggeth  a  oif  shall  fall 
therein'  (Pr  iff",  and  similarly  Eo  lO*,  Sir  ZJ"; 
cf.  '  He  who  digs  a  pit  for  another,  mav  soon  fall 
himself  therein,'  or  'celui  qtu  creuse  la  fosse  y 
tombera');  'Give  to  a  brother,  and  let  thy  soul 
fare  delicately'  (Sir  14'*  Heb.  text  'ai  ninh  jn) ;  •  A 
slip  on  a  pavement  is  better  than  a  slip  with  the 
tongue'  (Sir  20"*) ;  '  A  Ii«  is  a  foul  Uot  in  a  man ' 
(v.*** ;  cf.  the  Arabic,  'The  tongue  of  the  dumb  is 
better  than  the  tongue  which  speaks  lies,'  ap. 
Schultens,  Oram.  Arab.  p.  284) ;  '  He  who  multi- 
plies words  occasions  sin^  {PirljpS  Aboth,  L  17) ; 
'A  rough  (or  boorish)  man  fears  not  sin'  (•ia  \^ 
ipn  Ki;,  «i.  iL  5) ;  '  Whoso  makes  much  flesh  makes 
many  worms'  (»6.  iL  7  j  of .  Is  W"*  es*'.  Job  7'» 
171*  2iw>  24*»  25*).— OS)  Other  proverbs  draw  a 
lesson  from  the  life  of  natumt  or  other  wider 
circles  of  the  human  race :  'Tliey  shall  surely  ask 
counsel  a.t  Abel'  (2  S  20");  'Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skint'  (Jer  IS**);  'As  the  man  is,  so 
xa  his  strength'  (Jg  8«i*);  IS  24";  'The  vile 

girson  will  speak  villainy '  (Is  SZ**) ;  Jer  31"= 
zk  18'. — (7)  In  that  observation  of  human  life 
which  led  to  the  constructing  of  proverbs,  regard 
has  also  been  bad  to  the  life  of  the  vxurior,  as  in 
'  As  Nimrod,'  etc.  (Gn  10">),  and  in  '  Let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  (his  harness)  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  oft''  (1  K  20"'') ;  the  conduct  of  the 
trader  \a  noted  in  '  skin  for  skin '  (Job  2*,  cf.  the 
case  of  Shylock)  ;  the  sphere  of  the  vAyneian  is 
in  view  in  'Physician,  hral  thyself'  (Lk  4") ;  and 
the  hard  lot  of  the  hmbandman  suggests  the  lesson, 
'  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth'(Jn  4"). 

(e)  From  the  religious  or  supra-human  sphere 
the  following  saying  are  deriveid :  '  In  the  mount 
of  the  Lord  it  is  seen'  [>.«.  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  exercised;  see,  further,  art.  Jehotah- 
JiRKH]  (Gn  22>'^) ;  '  The  blind  and  the  lame  must 
not  come  into  the  house '  (t.e.  the  temple,  2  S  5">) ; 
'  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision  faileth ' 
(Ezk  12");  'God  hath  power  to  help'  (2  Ch  25"; 
cf.  'With  Grod  nothing  is  impossible,  Lk  1"). 
This  noting  of  the  n)A«re«  from  which  the  biblical 
proverbs  are  derived,  prepares  us  for  recognizing 
the  orwia  of  these — 

V.  Tfne  tource  of  the  proverbs  of  the  Bible. — ^This 
was  twofold — one  source  formal,  and  one  material. 
Their  formal  source  lay  in  the  ability  of  the  human 
mind  to  compare  the  objects  of  its  observation, 
and,  £rom  oomparison  of  the  various  phenomena, 
to  draw  eoneluttoni.  The  material  source  was  the 


sum  of  experiences  gathered  by  men  in  the  different 
spheres  01  their  environment.  Both  sources  were 
in  the  last  resort  opened  up  by  God  himself.  For 
the  human  capacity  for  separating  off  points  of 
difference  and  combining  similarities,  was  a  feature 
in  the  Divine  image  which  was  bestowed  on  man 
at  his  creation  (Gn  l*"-  2'),  and  which  survived  the 
FaU  (Gn  5'-»  9«,  1  Co  11',  Ja  3');  cf.  'The  spirit 
of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord'  (Pr  20"*),  and 
'(God)  gave  man  understanding'  (Sir  38*  enui^  ]n•^ 
ni'a).  And  is  not  the  same  Gml  the  final  author 
of  the  experiences  which  form  the  material  sub- 
stratum of  the  biblical  proverbs  ?  Hence  the  aged 
appear  as  Jahweh's  representatives  in  the  congre- 

fation  (Lv  19"  'Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
oary  head,  eta,  and  fear  thy  (zodO.  They  are 
celebrated  also  elsewhere  as  possessors  of  wisdom, 
cf.  Pr  1»  6*,  Job  12"  ('with  the  ancient  is  wisdom') 
16*^,  although  in  the  opinion  of  Elihu  this  rule  is 
not  without  exceptions  (32"-).  So  also  Ben  Sira : 
'  Miss  not  the  discourse  of  the  aged,  for  they  also 
learned  of  their  fathers '  (Sir  8*) ;  and  the  Preacher 
drew  his  sayings  (d'^«>0  Eo  12*)  from  the  experi- 
ences of  his  long  life  (1"  7") ;  of.  the  exhortation, 
'  Let  our  lord  consult  only  his  old  men '  (Tel  el- 
Amama  Letters,  ed.  Winokler,  No.  xlL  11),  and 
the  Arabia  'Length  of  experience  is  increase  of 
knowledge  {ap.  Schultens,  Gram.  Arab.  p.  Wl). 
Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  Bible  itself 
proverbs  are  viewed  as  legitimate  elements  in  its 
contents.  Like  the  information  of  the  husband- 
man spoken  of  in  Is  28",  they  have  their  original 
source  in  the  Divine  arrangement  of  the  world  and 
disposition  of  history. 

VI.  Proverbs  outside  Seriptwe. — From  the  same 
standp<Hnt  as  above  it  is  explicable  how  the 
proverbs  of  the  Bible  agree  essentially  with  those 
which  we  find  in  the  post-biblical  Jewish  writings 
and  in  the  literary  treasures  of  other  nations. 
Further  materials  for  comparison  beyond  what 
have  been  already  cited  from  both  these  classes 
of  writings  will  be  found  in  the  Literature. 

LimATOU.— J.  Baztoif,  FtorOtglMm  Bebnieum,  IMS:  R. 
J.  Furatenttul,  RaMiniscM  AtUhoUaie,  18SS;  J.  Ffint,  Per- 
ImtchnOn  anmSitelur  Qnomm  una  Lbder,  1836 ;  h.  Dukes, 
RabbinMis  Blummlm*,  1844,  and  Zur  rabbiiUtehtn  Sprite 
kund»,  1851 ;  O.  Tkylor,  Saying$  of  tht  Jtaith  Father^*,  0am- 
bridg«,  1887,  Appmdice,  Camh.  1900  ;  8.  Sefaechter,  liboth  de 
Rabbi  Naihan,  Yindobonie,  1887 ;  Oabirors  O'i'yBn  in30  ISO,  A 
Choice  oS  Pearls,  originally,  oompUed  from  the  Arabic,  translated 
into  Hebrew,  with  a  (althhil  Eng.  tr.  by  B.  H.  Asher,  London, 
ISiiO ;  Freytag,  Arabum  provertna,  1838-48 ;  the  Ethioplc  Book 
tht  PhitoKpken,  porttona  ot  which  are  given  in  Dillmann'a 
Chnttomathia  jBthiopiea,  p.  40fl. ;  O.  Oerber,  Die  Spraeht 
ate£u«u(,  Bd.U.(188l^p.M6&;  W.BnOge,  OrierUal  ira,eta., 
London.  1888,  p.  Ufl.  £d.  KSMIG. 
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L  Analyaia  of  the  book. 
U.  Unity  and  Authorahlp, 
UL  Dates  of  the  various  oomponanta  ot  the  book. 
It.  Relation  ot  the  Maasoretio  text  to  the  Venions. 
Uterators. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  (nsV  'Vp!  LXX  title 
HapoifUai,  subscr.  B  IlapotnUu,  A  II.  SoXo/wvrot,  M 
n.  ZoX.)  belongs,  with  Job  and  Qoheleth,  to  the 
Wisdom  literature.  In  harmony  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  J^okhmah  (wisdom),  which  is 
inspired  by  religious  motives,  this  book  as  a  whole 
has  a  decidedly  religions  character,  although  we 
find  also  that  many  maxims  have  found  their  way 
into  it  which  bear  upon  ordinary  prudence  of  con- 
duct, and  are  the  result  of  purely  human  experi- 
ence.  See,  further,  art.  Wisdom. 

L  Akaltsis  of  the  Book.— The  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs falls  into  a  number  of  parts  which  are  clearly 
distinct,  and  which  are  partially  marked  off  by 
special  titles— 

(1)  Chs.  1-9,  which  form  the  introduction  to  the 
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book  which  now  follows.  In  V  Solomon  is  named 
W  the  author  of  the  proverbs,  but  v.'  appears  also 
to  announce  the  intention  of  publishing  '  words 
and  riddles  of  the  wise.'  The  author  of  these 
chapters  exhorts  the  reader,  whom  he  addresses  as 
'  my  son,'  to  give  himself  \nth  all  earnestness  to 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  to  flee  folly,  which  is 
thought  of  predominatingly  as  consisting  in  sensual 
indnlgences.  Inch.  8  Wis  dom  is  introduced  speak- 
ing in  person,  while  in  ch.  9  '  Madam  Folly '  is 
opposea  to  '  Madam  Wisdom,'  and  the  two  are 
represented  as  issuing  rival  invitations  to  men.  It 
is  not  possible  to  regard  these  chapters  as  a  collec- 
tion of  varions  exhortations  intended  as  words  of 
introduction  to  books  of  proverbs  (Berthean),  nor 
have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  they  contain 
serious  interpolations  (Hitzig).  On  the  contrary, 
the  unity  of  diction  and  of  the  whole  mode  of  pre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  equally  evident  unity  in 
the  train  of  ideas  throughout  these  chapters,  point 
to  a  single  author. 

(2)  Ch.  101-22",  the  'proverbs  of  Solomon'  ('^p 
nbS^  lO^*;  LXX  om.),  forming  the  real  kernel  of 
the  book.  Each  verse,  consistmg  usually  of  seven, 
sometimes  eight,  rarelj^  nine  to  eleven,  words,  forms 
a  saying  complete  in  itself  and  independent.  In 
chs.  10-16  the  antithetic  parallelism  predominates, 
in  chs.  16-22>'  the  tynthetie,  along  with  which  we 
find  also  the  lyitonyvtout,  in  which  the  second 
member  limits  or  expands  or  continues  the  first. 

(3)  Ch.  B2"-24»».  These  'words  of  the  wise' 
.'22"'")  contain  maxims  and  warnings  which  only 
exceptionally  are  comprised  in  a  single  verse ; 
uAually  they  extend  t<>  two,  sometimes  uiree,  once 
I'Ven  seven,  verses.  They  are  again  addressed, 
like  1"^,  to  '  my  son,'  a  form  of  address  which  is 
found  in  (2)  only  in  the  corrupt  passage  19".  The 
rigid  poetical  rhythm  of  (2)  is  not  prominent  in 
this  section,  here  and  there  it  is  wantmg  entirely. 

(4)  Ch.  si***.  This  appears  to  be  an  appendix 
to  (3).  It  is  headed,  '  These  are  also  words  of  the 
wise,' and  ma,j  perhaps  be  reduced  to  seven  saying 
and  exhortations,  comprised  for  the  most  part  in 
one  verse,  although  the  second  consists  of  two,  and 
the  seventh  of  five,  verses. 

(5)  Chs.  25-29,  with  the  heading,  'These  also 
are  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  collected,'  25'.  Here  again, 
as  a  rule,  each  verse  makes  up  a  proverb  (so  always 
in  chs.  28.  29),  although  at  times  two,  in  27^" 
even  five,  verses  have  to  go  together.  Some  of  the 
Mvings  are  duplicates  of  proverbs  contained  in 
10'-22'*.  The  parallelism  is  not  regular  as  in  (2), 
but  these  sayings  are  distinguished  by  the  pithiness 
of  their  contents  and  the  rich  imagery  of  their 
language.  The  religious  character  recedes  far 
into  the  background ;  notably  in  chs.  25-27,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  sayings  bearing  purely  upon 
a  prudent  direction  of  the  conduct  of  life. 

(6)  Ch.  30,  entitled  '  Words  of  Agur,'  made  up, 
as  to  form  and  contents,  of  enigmatical  sayings, 
and  a  few  numerical  proverbs  such  as  meet  as 
elsewhere  only  in  O*"".  The  title  in  30'  is  mani- 
festly corrupt  (cf.  Frankenberg  or  Wildeboer  ad 
loc.,  and  art.  AOUK). 

(7)  Ch.  31''',  exhortations  to  'Lemuel,  king  of 
Mas-ia'  (see  Lemuel  and  Massa),  spoken  b^  his 
mother.  These  may  really  be  reduced  to  a  smgle 
saying  consisting  of  eight  verses,  in  which  uie 
mother  cautions lier  son  against  wine  and  women, 
and  exhorts  him  to  rule  righteously  (cf.  Milhlan, 
De  Proverb,  qua  dicuntur  Agurt  el  Lemuelis 
orijj/ine  atque  mdoU,  Lipsin,  1869,  and  Kuenen, 
Onaerzoel^,  §  95,  note  10).  The  book  closes  with — 

(8)  Ch.  31"^',  an  alphabetical  poem,  standing 
by  itself,  without  any  connexion  with  what  pre- 
cedes, devoted  to  a  panegyric  am  the  Tirtaons 
boa  sa  wife. 


H.  Unity  and  Authorship.  —  It  is  beyond 
question  that  in  the  present  book  we  have  to  do 
not  with  a  collection  of  proverbs  which  took  their 
rise  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  but  with  arti- 
ficially constructed  poetry.  Delitzsch  has  pointed 
to  the  saying  contained  in  1  S  24"  [Eng.  "j,  '  Ont 
of  the  wicked  cometh  forth  wickedness,'  as  a 
specimen  of  the  folk-proverU  The  latter  wants 
the  rhythmical  form,  and  is  generally  marked  by 
pregnant  brevity ;  cf.  abo  1  8  10",  1  K  20",  Joi 
Sl'^,  Ezk  18',  Lk  4*.  Jn  4"  (see  the  preceding 
article).  But  for  such  sayings  we  seek  in  vain  iu 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  This  is  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  authorship  of  our  book  and  its  sayings. 
From  the  titles  in  lO^  25'  22"  24"*  SC  31'  (cf.  1»)  it 
results  with  certainty  that  the  traditional  view, 
which  credits  Solomon  with  the  authorship  of  our 
book  and  its  individual  parts,  must  be  rejected. 
It  must,  further,  be  admitted  that  no  principle  can 
be  distinguished  npon  which  the  proverbe  are 
arranged.  Sometimes,  indeed,  sayings  of  similar 
purport  are  brought  together,  which  collectively 
make  up  a  series  of  admonitions ;  or  sayings  in 
which  the  same  word  recurs  are  found  in  juxta- 
position ;  but  these  are  only  isolated  occurrences. 
Finally,  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the 
same  proverbs  are  repeated  in  identical  or  almost 
identical  terms  in  different  parts  of  the  book : 
compare  21»  with  25»«,  18«  with  26",  20"  with  27", 
22"  with  27'*,  19"  with  26",  17^=27"'»,  19"= 28*, 
16"'=29»»,  22'«»=23'*',  24'»- •«=6"- 22»'=23"S 
24'  compared  with  20"*  and  11'*  ;  nay,  even  mthin 
the  same  division  such  repetitions  make  their  ap- 
pearance, e.y.  14"=  16"*,  10"-=  ll*.  10'*= 18'",  11*» 
=  16"*,  16»8=18'»',  and  oft ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  Comm. 
p.  21  ff.;  Nowack  (in  the  Kaf.  Hdbch.),p.  xxiv ; 
Comill,  EinleHung*,  p.  225;  Driver,  LOT',  p.  397. 
The  phenomena  just  noticed  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that  the  different  parts  of  our  book  lielong  to 
different  authors,  and  consequently  exclude  the 
authorship  of  Solomon. 

But  although  the  book  in  its  present  form 
does  not  proceed  from  Solomon,  may  not  parti- 
cular portions  of  it  be  assigned  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  him  ?  One  title  (10')  plainly  credits  liim 
with  the  authorship  of  10'-22",  while  anothei 
(25'  'proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  collected ')  ascribes  chs 
25-29  at  least  indirectly  to  him.  But  these 
titles  simply  give  expression  to  the  tradition  tha* 
prevailed  at  aparticular  period,  while  the  fact  that 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  spoken  of  in  the  third 

Serson  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this  note 
oes  not  proceed  from  themselves,  nay,  the  way  in 
which  Hezekiah  is  spoken  of  not  as  'King,'  but  as 
'  king  of  Judah,'  suggests  that  the  note  was  written 
down  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  longer  a  king 
of  Judah  (cf.  Bandissin,  Die.  alttett.  Spruchdich- 
tung,  p.  11).  We  need  not  then  regard  it  as  im- 
possible that  we  have  to  do  with  a  literary  fiction 
which  attributed  proverbs  to  Solomon,  perhaps  in 
order  to  enhance  their  value,  just  as  the  books  of 
Qoheleth  and  Wisdom  are  also  ascribed  to  him. 
Such  a  tradition  is  all  the  more  intelligible,  be- 
cause not  only  was  Solomon  regarded  as  the  bean 
ideal  of  wisaom,  but  in  1  K  4"  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  spoke  three  thousand  proverbs. 
This  passage,  in  fact,  has  l>een  sought  to  be  used 
in  support  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  out 
book,  but  (a)  the  Book  of  Proverbs  contiuns  only 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  verses,  (&)  1X4** 
says  only  that  Solomon  spoke  three  thousand  pro: 
verbs,  (c)  this  passage  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  contente  of  these  proverbe  belonged  to  the 
religious  and  moral  sphere,  rather  would  they 
appear  from  v."  to  have  dealt  with  subjects  of 
qoite  a  difiiarent  kind.   Consequently  the  author 
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•f  I  K  4**  cannot  have  meant  his  remarks  to  apply 
to  our  book,  although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  tradition  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  or  of  paji^icular  portions  of  it, 
goes  back  for  its  basis  to  this  pasMage. 

Against  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  portions 
designated  above  (2)  and  (S),  the  contents  of  the 
proverbs  contained  in  them  are  rightly  urged  :  in 
14W.  16  1610.  m.  20>-  »•  »  21>  22"  25"-  2fli'- "  it  is 
not  a  king  that  speaks  of  himself,  but  another  that 
speaks  o?  the  king,  and  the  experiences  under- 
lying these  proverbs  are  scarcely  conceivable  in 
tlie  days  of  Solomon,  rather  do  they  point  to  later 
tiiiies  ;  in  14«  18"  19'"-  21"-  '•—proverbs  dealing 
with  married  and  domestic  life — monogamy  is 
uniformly  presupposed,  and  unquestionably  the 
thought  of  a  harem  is  far  from  the  mind  of  the 
author ;  proverbs  like  those  contained  in  11" 
15111.  »  j^fe  unlikely  in  the  moath  of  the 
splendour-loving  Solomon,  etc. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  mnst  disregard 
the  titles,  and  seek  from  internal  evidence  alone 
to  date  the  composition  of  our  book  and  of  its 
parts. 

iii.  Dates  of  thk  vawous  Components  of 
THE  Book. — Which  of  the  above  divisions  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  are  we  to  make  our  starting- 
point?  Hitzig  and  Hooykaas  have  taken  1^-9  to 
be  the  oldest  portion,  holding  that  when  10'-22'* 
were  collected,  V-9  already  existed.  But  simple 
comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  two 
divisions  does  not  justify  such  a  conclusion ;  see 
Comm.  on  18"  and  8* ;  14i  and  9' ;  19"^  and  3"  ; 
9  and  lO" ;  12«  and  3"  6»  8" ;  12»  16"  19»  and  Z* 
,13";  and  cf.  Kuenen,  I.e.  S  96,  note  10.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  the  form  of  the 
proverbs  and  the  conception  of  wisdom  in  these 
two  divisions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
division  must  be  the  more  recent.  The  strict  form 
of  the  mashal,  with  its  didactic  tendency,  as  this 
appears  throughout  the  second  division,  is  sup- 
pressed in  the  first,  and  in  its  place  a  fuller  pre- 
sentation of  the  parenetii  prevails.  To  regard  a 
periodic  structure  such  as  we  find  here  as  older 
than  the  simple  form  of  the  distich  in  the  second 
division  ia  all  the  less  possible,  seeing  that  this 
first  division  also  lets  it  be  clearly  seen  that  mean- 
while wisdom  has  become  a  subject  in  the  schools 
where  '  the  wise '  gathered  their  pupils  around 
them  as  their  '  sons,'  a  feature  which  is  wanting 
m  the  second  division.  If  one  takes  into  acconnt, 
finally,  that  in  chs.  1^  wisdom  is  tlionght  of  as  an 
independent  personality,  who  was  with  God  even 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  the  first  of 
His  works,  who  stood  by  His  side  as  superin- 
tendent at  the  creation,  and  who  now  plays  her 
rtle  on  earth  amon^  the  children  of  men,  whereas 
in  the  second  division  wisdom  is  partly  prudent 
eondact  and  partly  the  fear  of  God  by  which  one 
ensures  for  himself  the  blessing  of  God,  namely 
long  life,  prosperity,  eto.,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  secona  division  (10'-22")  and  the  fifth  (chs. 
25-29),  which  are  both  attributed  to  Solomon,  are 
older  than  the  first  (chs.  1-9). 

The  relation  of  the  second  and  the  fifth  part  to 
one  another  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  chs.  25  fi'. 
we  find  not  only  distichs,  but  also  brief  oracular 
disoonrses  in  which  severaJ  verses  are  combined  to 
express  an  idea  (cf.  25"-*  and  27'*-"),  while, 
further,  in  these  chapters  the  rhythm  is  several 
times  wanting  or  at  least  imperfect  (cf.  25'  26'"'-). 
On  these  grounds  it  has  generally  been  held  that 
the  fifth  part  is  more  recent  than  the  second,  in 
which  we  enconntor  nothing  but  distichs  of 
nnifonnly  pure  rhythm.  Hooykaas  believes  it 
possible  to  reach  the  same  result  by  a  comparison 
between  the  verses  common  to  the  two  divisions, 
but  an  unprejudiced  examination  by  no  means 


establishes  this  conclusion,  nay,  Renss  (La  Bible, 
vi.  149)  actually  calls  '  the  collection  of  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  the  best  part  of  the  book.'  Viewed  more 
exactly,  the  case  stands  thus :  sometimes  it  is  the 
second,  sometimes  the  fifth,  division  that  has  pre- 
served the  original  form  of  a  proverb  (cf.  Kuenen, 
I.e.  §  96,  note  5).  Very  significant  is  the  circum- 
stance that  in  chs.  25-27  wisdom  appears  through- 
out as  practical  prudence  of  conduct,  without  any 
special  religions  tinge.  This  suggests  that  the 
fifth  division,  although  as  a  collection  more  recent 
than  the  second,  yet  contains  in  part  older  proverbs 
than  the  latter  (of.  Frankenberg,  SprHche,  p.  8). 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  are  by  general 
consent  regarded  as  more  recent  than  the  second 
and  fifth :  mstances  of  oracular  discourses  extend- 
ing to  five  (24'''-'*),  nay,  even  to  seven  (23*'-''),  verses, 
are  found  here  again,  while  the  rhythm  is  un- 
mistakably less  pure  and  complete  than  in  these 
other  divisions.  As  in  the  first  division,  so  also 
here  we  find  the  form  of  address  'my  son'  (cf. 
23U.U.M  gjid  oft.);  here  as  well  as  there  the 
parenetic  tone  prev^s,  and,  whereas  in  the  second 
and  fifth  divbions  wisdom  is  a  human  quality,  it 
appears  here  ts  the  sum  of  God's  requirements 
from  mc:i,  it  is  even  personified  as  in  the  first 
division,  and  hence  can  say, '  son,  give  me  thine 
heart,  and  let  thine  eyes  delight  in  my  ways' 
(23").  Finally,  in  verses  like  23'^24><- "  the  thought 
of  a  retribution  in  the  world  beyond  appears  to 
emerge:  'The  wicked  hath  no  future,  and  the 
candle  of  the  transgressor  is  put  out,'  a  conception 
which  is  still  strange  to  10"'  and  25"''. 

The  appendixes  chs.  30.  31  consist  of  three  inde- 
pendent pieces,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a 
somewhat  late  period,  and  are  in  fact  probably  the 
latest  in  the  whole  book.  We  are  lea  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  very  form  bf  the  proverbs  they 
contain :  m  30-31'  there  is  a  manifest  effort  to 
express  ideas  in  single  short  sententious  poems 
marked  by  the  extreme  of  art,  and  often  enigmati- 
cally expressed.  The  contents,  too,  point  to  a  late 
date  :  in  SO"'-  we  find  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the 
inadequacy  of  man's  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
divine  things  than  meete  us  anywhere  else  except 
in  Qoheleth  and  partially  in  Job ;  moreover,  the 
notion  that  appears  in  30*'-  of  a  fixed  written 
revelation,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  taken  and 
to  which  nothing  is  to  be  added,  equally  points 
ns  to  a  late  period,  subsequent  at  all  events  to 
Denteronomy. 

The  alphabetical  poem  (31'*^)  shows  by  this 
very  device,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  relatively  late  literary  product.  To 
determine  more  specifically  its  date  from  its 
contents  is  unfortunately  not  possible. 

The  determination  of  the  period  to  which  10<- 
es"  and  eh».  SS-S9  belong,  is  pecnliarlv  difiScult 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  historical  allusions 
are  practically  wanting  in  them.  Ewald  (Gesch. 
d.  Volk.  1st.  lii.  598  ff.)  has,  indeed,  discovered  in 
2gM.  29^  "  allusions  pointing  us  to  the  last 

years  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  but  there  is  no 
Tieeeasity  to  suppose  these  proverbs  to  have  origin- 
ated then ;  at  tne  most  it  may  be  conceded  simply 
that  they  would  he  intelligible  if  emanating  from 
this  period  (cf.  the  Books  of  Amos  and  Hosea). 
The  date  of  the  rise  of  these  collections  is  not, 
however,  to  be  determined  on  the  ground  of  par- 
ticular sayings  whicli,  like  the  above,  held  good  at 
various  periods  of  time,  but  from  the  whole  char- 
acter of^  the  collections.  This  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  who,  like  Baudissin,  have  adduced 
in  particular  the  sayings  about  the  king  in  order 
to  prove  that  these  chapters  originated  during  the 
times  of  Israel's  independence.  It  has  to  be  ad 
mitted  that  analogous  sayings  are  found  also  in 
Sirach  ;  but  these  are  distinguished,  we  ate  told. 
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from  those  we  are  dealing  with,  in  so  far  as  they 
eontain  warnings  of  the  danger  of  intercourse  with 
the  great  rather  tlian  point  to  the  benefit  arising 
from  such  (of.  Pr  16'*'' In  confirmation  of  this 
date  for  the  main  stock  of  our  book,  we  are  poin  ted, 
farther,  to  the  mention  in  pre-exUic  time  (cf.  Is 
3',  Jer  18",  Dt  I6'»)  of  'the  wise'  along  with 
priests  and  prophets  (so  Ewald,  Oehler,  Hooykaas, 
Delitzsch,  and  others).  These  'wise,'  it  is  held, 
were  evidently  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  one 
with  amoresecolartone,  indifferent  or  even  hostile 
to  religion ;  the  other  with  a  religions  character, 
concerned  more  with  individual  thw  with  national 

1>rinciple8  and  aims.  From  the  sphere  of  the 
atter,  chs.  lO"-  and  25^-  are  supposed  to  have 
emanated,  whereas  it  is  to  the  first  class  that  the 
unfavourable  judgment  passed  by  the  prophets 
upon  <  the  wise '  applies  (cf .  Is  6"  29^*,  Jer  4^  6' 
9™-  and  oft.).  But  neither  have  we  any  evidence 
that  these  '  wise '  exercised  a  literuy  activity,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  the  above  distinction  existed. 
Knenen  {I.e.  S  07,  note  14)  has  pointed  out  that 
the  prophets,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  anti- 
theocratic  '  wise,'  never  mention  this  other  class  of 
religiously  disposed '  wise '  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  so  nearly  akin  to  themselves  in  their  aims, 
nor  characterize  them  as  allies  in  their  conflict  with 
godlessness  and  immorality.  But  even  if  this  pre- 
supposition,  which  is  intended  to  show  the  potsi- 
bitUy  of  a  pre-exilio  composition,  were  correct,  as 
we  have  shown  it  is  not,  yet  this  potsibiliiy  would 
not  be  converted  into  a  reality  simply  by  pointing 
to  these  sayings  about  the  king  or  to  any  particular 
sayings,  because  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable 
that  sayings  belonging  to  the  pre -exilic  period 
should  have  been  taken  over  into  collections  origin- 
ating at  a  much  later  date.  Consequently  the 
question  about  the  date  of  10^-  and  25"''  can  be 
aetermined  only  by  taking  into  account  the  whole 
character  of  these  collections.  It  is  a  oharacter- 
istio  circumstance  that  these  proverbs  agree  in 
their  religioas  and  ethical  reqniiements  witti  those 
of  the  prophetSj  and  yet  on  the  other  band  differ 
from  the  latter  in  some  not  unessential  points :  we 
find  the  same  estimate  of  sacrifice  in  Pr  16"  21*- " 
as  in  Am  ff;  Hos  6',  Ezk  1^- ;  the  same  praise  of 
humility  and  warning  against  pride  in  Pr  11'  14» 
161. «.  M. «.  M  i6». !«.  17ft  18"  19»  21*  22«  as  compared 
with  Is  2",  Am  6*,  Hos  7".  Blio  6*  and  oft;  the 
same  denunciation  of  those  who  oppress  the  poor, 
and  the  same  commending  of  care  for  the  latter 
in  Pr  14«  17*  18"  W-iW-  »28»-  •■ "  20"  as  compared 
with  Am  4>"-,  Hos  Mio  2^  etc.  Like  the 
prophets,  these  proverbs  see  in  the  fear  of  Grod  the 
foundation  of  all  piety  and  morality,  and  in 
numerous  passages  they  exhort  men  to  this  fear. 
But  whereas  the  Tnophets  desil  essentially  with  the 
national  life  ana  apply  to  it  their  demands  for 
righteousness,  etc.,  tne  proverbs  treat  of  matters 
bdonging  to  the  sphere  of  individual  and  domestic 
life.  A  serious  displacement  has  even  taken  place 
in  so  far  as  the  nmque  relation  between  Jahweh 
and  Israel,  which  the  prophets  never  lost  sight  of, 
has  hero  disappeared,  and  the  individual  oonoeption 
of  religion  luus  taken  the  place  of  the  national : 
not  Israel  and  the  peoples,  but  the  upright  and  the 
ungodly,  the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  under- 
stancUng  and  the  foolish,  aro  the  contrasted 
categories  with  which  the  proverbs  have  to  da 
Whereas  the  prophets  are  Jahweh'a  advocates  in 
His  conflict  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and 
have  to  plead  His  cause  to  Israel  when  it  turns 
from  Him  to  the  service  of  these,  in  the  proverbs 
monotheism  holds  undisputed  sway,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  result  from  it  are  not  defended, 
but  assumed  as  self-evident,  and  only  the  practical 
points  of  view  insisted  upon :  He  is  the  Creator  of 
poorandrich(14B22>2e»)i  the  Omnisoient  (16*- " 


16*  17»  21»  24J"-) ;  He  directs  all  things,  the  actions 
of  men  (le^-  »• »  19"  20«  21'-  ««•  29*)  as  well  as  their 
fortunes,  etc.  In  view  of  this  displacement  of  the 
subject  of  religion,  it  is  quite  comprehensible  why 
in  these  proverbs  there  is  likewise  no  mention  of 
the  Messianic  deliverance  which  the  prophets  ex- 
pected for  the  nation ;  rather  is  the  central  position 
occupied  by  the  belief  in  individaal  retribution,  as 
this  had  been  growing  up  since  the  days  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  (cf.  Pr  10»^'»-»«-  ll»->-»i  i^a.ti  igt 
15"  etc).  As  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  godly  aro 
cautioned  twainst  the  envv  awakened  by  the 
prosperity  01 the  wicked,  and  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  righteousness  of  Jahweh  which  will 
manifest  itself  in  the  future. 

Views  such  as  we  have  briefly  sketched  aro  not 
conceivable  as  contemporaneous  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  prophets — it  is  not  without  justification 
that  Kuenen  {I.e.  §  07,  note  15)  calls  the  ethico- 
religions  train  of  ideas  represented  by  the  com- 
posers of  these  proverbs  an  anachronism  if  referred 
to  the  period  of  the  prophets— ^ut  only  in  the 
post-exilic  period,  a  period  in  which  Law  and 
Prophecy  are  raised  above  all  doubt,  and  hence 
not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to  prove  their 
truth,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  evident 
attempt  to  apply  the  results  of  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing to  real  afe.  In  this  the  composers  of  the 
proverbs  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  tendency 
that  prevailed  in  the  post-exilic  time. 

As  an  objection  to  fixing  the  date  then,  the 
character  of  this  period  as  one  of  narrow  legal 
piety  has,  indeed,  often  been  urged  ;  but  this  view 
scarcely  needs  nowadays  to  be  seriously  refuted : 
books  like  Ruth  and  Jonah,  whose  post-exilic  com- 
position hardly  any  one  now  doubts,  and  a  large 
portion  of  our  Psalms  show  that  it  is  quite  in- 
correct to  characterize  the  post-exilic  period  in 
such  a  way.  What  is  true  of  the  time  of  the 
Maccabsean  wars  we  have  no  right  to  transfer  to 
the  whole  preceding  period  back  to  the  Exile  ;  in 
this  earlier  period  very  different  currents  flowed 
side  by  side.  But  we  lack  the  necessary  data  for 
fixing  more  definitely  the  period  when  lO"-  and 
25^-  were  composed,  whether  towards  the  end  of 
the  Persian  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gredc 
period. 

Later  in  any  case  than  these  portions,  as  we  have 
said  already,  is  first  of  all  the  introduction  {cht. 
1-9),  in  which  Wisdom  and  Seligion  aro  aotoally 
identified,  and  the  former  is  personified.  In  the 
latter  circumstance  it  has  been  sought  to  discover 
tiie  influence  of  the  Greek  doctrine  of  ideas,  but 
this  notion  is  rightly  rejected  by  Kuenen,  Baudissin, 
and  others ;  the  contwt  of  uie  personified  Folly 
diows  that  we  have  to  do  manifestly  with  a  pnr^ 
poetical  personification.  But  BaudiBsin  {I.e.  p.  20) 
rightly  adds :  '  The  mythologizing  freedom  with 
which  Wisdom  is  portrayed  as  playing  a  rOle  in  the 
presence  of  God  or  upon  earth,  is  not  according 
to  the  ancient  Hebrew  manner,  but  recalls  the 
Haggadic  creations  of  the  Babbinic  literatnre.' 
That  we  have  actually  before  us  a  period  more 
advanced  than  in  W-  and  25"-  follows  from  the 
conception  that  here  meets  us  of  the  guests  of 
'  Madam  Folly '  as  in  the  depths  of  Sheol  (0").  The 
latter,  which  was  originally  simply  the  abode  of 
departed  souls,  has  become  synonymous  with  helL 
In  view  of  the  close  affinity  in  spirit  and  tendency 
between  these  chapters  and  Sirach,  no  very  lon^ 
period  can  have  intervened  between  the  composi- 
tion of  die  two.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if 
we  fix  upon  e.  250  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  these  chapters,  and  therewith  of  our  book  as 
a  whole.  To  bring  the  date  further  down  (of. 
Gieiger,  Urtehr^t  und  U eberieizungen,  p.  61  £) 
is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  no  reason  is  then 
evident  why  Sirach  itaelf  was  not  admitted  into 
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the  Canon.  It  oaimot,  indeed,  be  made  ont  with 
certainty  how  far  the  book  edited  hj  the  author  of 
the  introduction  extended.  While  Delitzach  regards 
24»-29  as  the  first  considerable  addition,  to  which 
afterwuds  chs.  80.  31  were  am>ended  ((u.  Driver, 
LOT,  eh.  viii.),  others,  like  Comill,  ascribe  the 
pablication  of  the  whole  book,  or,  like  Wildeboer, 
almost  the  whole  with  the  exception  of  oh.  31  or 
81"*-,  to  the  author  of  chs.  1-9  (cf.  the  Comm.  on  1'). 

iv.  Relation  of  the  Massorstic  Text  to 
THE  Versions.  —The  MT  shows  marked  deviations 
from  the  LXX,  the  Syr.  Version,  the  Tareum,  and 
the  Vulgate,  although  the  deviations  oi  the  last 
three  almost  all  go  back  to  the  LXX. 

The  Targum  is  entirely  dependent  npon  the 
Pesbitta,  nay,  it  has  practically  arisen  from  it, 
hence' the  strong  Svriao  colouring  of  its  language. 
Its  author  has  at  the  same  time  plainly  striven  to 
approximate  his  rendering  to  the  MT  (cf.  S.  May- 
banm  in  Merx*  Archiv,  u.  66f£,  and  NOldeke,  to. 
216  ff.). 

The  Peshitta  exhibits  sncb  dose  agreement  with 
the  LXX,  that  one  con  hardly  avoid  supposing 
that  the  author  in  making  his  translation  had  the 
help  of  the  LXX  (cf.  H.  Pinkuss  in  ^^T^,  1894, 
pp.  65  ff.,  161  ff.). 

The  case  of  the  Vnlnite  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Peshitta :  Jerome  evidently  called  in  the  LXX  to 
•id  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  of  translation. 

As  to  the  LXX  itself,  apart  from  particular  read- 
ings, this  Version  is  distinguished  from  the  MT  by 
(1)  a  number  of  additions  and  omissions,  and  (2)  a 
difference  in  the  order  of  the  proverbs  from  24*' 
onwards.    Whether  the  jflus  of  the  LXX  always 

ri  back  to  a  Heb.  original,  or  whether  we  have 
do  with  later  additions,  is  often  hard  to 
decide.  In  cases  where  such  LXX  additions  are 
wanting  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  are  late—a  conclusion  which  need  not 
■orprise  us  in  view  of  the  long-continued  bloom  of 
the  proverb  literature.  Regarding  the  reason  for 
the  different  order  followed  in  the  LXX,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  beyond  oonieotures  (cf .  P.  de  Lagarde, 
Atimeriungen  zttr  grieehiseheit  Uebtrsettung  der 
Proverbien,  Leipzig,  1883). 

LrmuTDBX.— The  SinMdtnam  ot  CornIll>  (p.  222  ff.),  Ed. 
%6oig  (p.  40«ff.),  Btraok  (p.  ISO  BO:  WUdeboer,  LiU.  i.  AT, 
MeflT;  Kuenen,  Ondgno»t\  fiSB. ;  Driver,  LOT  ch.  vIU.; 
ObeTne.  Job  and  SoUtman,  iSgJ,  p.  117  ff.,  fmmdm  of  OT 
CrititUm,  189S,  p.  337ff. ;  Booykua,  Q—A.  von  dt  Uorfming 
it  WeStluSd  ondtr  d*  Btbnin,  1802 ;  A.  J.  BNimguten,  Etude 
iritSque  rur THat  du  UxU  dtt  mm dtqprooerbei,  1890;  B. Smend, 
AUtett.  HOigiontgaMtthte*,  MSfl.:  W.  T.  Davtaon,  Th»  Wi4d<m 
LiUratuTt  nf  Ot  OT,  1894 ;  A.  a  btvldson,  ut. '  Proverlis'  in 
Bnege.  Brit.*,  cf.  JScpo*.  Hur  1880,  p.  821ff. ;  a  O.  Monteflore, 
'Note  apoD  U>e  Date  and  Beligioas  Talae  ot  the  Proverbs'  in 
/Qit,  July  1S90,J).  430  ff. ;  Baudinin,  Die  alUeet.  Spnuhdiek- 
tmg,  1893;  W.  I^rankenbeiK, '  Ueber  Abtaasunga-Ort  und  -Zelt 
•owie  Art  n.  Inbalt  von  Prov.  1-0'  in  ZATW,  WK,  p.  104  ff.). 


by  Bertheau) ;  Dyeerinck,  1884 ;  Sttaok  (in  Straok-Ztekler'e  Kgf. 
Comm.),  1888,  2nd  ed.  1880;  Wildeboer  fln  Marti's  Kvner 
jBduma»,\  18S7 ;  Frankenberg  (in  Nowaok  8  Hihomm.),  1898 ; 
Xoy  0n  the  InUnM.  OrU.  Ceimm.),  1800.    W.  NoWACK. 

PROTIDEHCE  is  twice  used  of  the  foresight  and 
eare  of  Grod,  Wis  14*  17*,  and  once  of  the  fore- 
thought of  man,  Ac  24*.  The  Gr.  is  rpiooia  and 
tile  Vote.  promdeTttia.  Providence  is  used  as  a 
title  of  Goa  in  late  classical  writers,  but  never  in 
Beriptnre.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  the 
modem  use  of  the  word  as  a  Divine  title  that 
has  cansed  its  disuse  in  reference  to  man's  fore- 
thought.  Cf.  the  note  to  Lk  12*'  in  Rheni.  NT, 
'He  forbiddeth  not  competent  providence  but  to 
much  corefolnes.'  The  Rhem.  tianslatois  chide 
Beza  for  calline  'God's  prescienoe  or  foreknow- 
ledge (in  the  (£eeke  vfi6iyrunt)  OotPt  providence ' 
fnotem  AoS**).  See  folloiwing  art.,  and  art.  God. 

J.  HAsnHGS. 


PROTIDENCE.— According  to  the  OT  the  crea- 
tion is  continued  in  the  jireservation  of  the  world 
by  Grod,  who  gives  or  withdraws  life  according  to 
His  will  (On  2"  6').  He  gives  offRpring  (Ps  127») 
even  against  hope  (Gn  15»  18"  25'^,  1  S  1").  He 
forms  man's  spirit  witliin  him  (Zee  12').  Man's 
life  is  at  every  moment  dependent  on  God  (Is  31', 
Job  34i«,  Fs  139>*,  lOl**),  and  man  in  his  weak- 
ness a,faxt  from  God  is  likened  to  the  grass  (Ps  90°, 
Is40»).  God  saves  life  (Ps  18",  Gn  8>-»),  or  He 
destroys  it  (Gn  7»  19*»,  Ex  12»).  He  gives  food  to 
man  and  beast,  and  niles  aU  the  forces  of  nature 
(Jer  8»,  Ps  146",  Job  3S>^,  Jl  1»,  Ps  ISe'""  29). 
This  preservation  of  nature  and  man  is  the  back- 
ground of  (3od'8  Providence  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  for  nature  serves  His  purposes,  reveals  His 
power  and  wisdom  (Ps  8.  19),  and  shows  His  glory 
and  goodness  (Ps  104.  147"-"').  The  thunder  is 
His  voice  (Am  1*),  locusts  are  His  army  (Jl  2^),  He 
makes  Canaan  a  fertile  land  (Ps  65").  Although 
the  regularity  of  natural  phenomena  is  recognized 
(Ps  104',  Jer  33^' yet  there  ia  no  order  of  nature 
apart  from  God's  will.  Therefore  miracles  are 
taken  for  granted,  for  God  does  whatever  He  wills 
(Is  65"),  and  nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  God  (Gn 
18",  Dt  8»).-  The  relation  of  God's  Providence  to 
man's  free  will  is  a  subject  of  greater  difiiculty. 
While  man's  freedom  and  responsibility  are  empha- 
sized (Gn  17*,  Ps  1,  Is  1",  Jer  21") ;  his  prayers  are 
recognized  as  having  power  with  God  (Gn  18"  24" 
25",  Ex  8'  9"  10") ;  and  a  blessing  is  regjuiied  as 
having  force  in  spite  even  of  change  of  mind  (Gn 
27"-",  Ex  12*") ;  yet  all  power  is  with  Grod,  for 
God  is  the  potter  and  man  is  the  clay  (Jer  18*) ; 
and  Grod  sends  man  evil  and  good  alike  (Am  3*, 
La  3**,  Is  45').  The  lot  of  the  nation,  and  of 
individuals  in  it,  is  determined  according  to  a  law 
of  recompense,  and  all  human  action  is  directed  by 
(3od  to  further  His  own  ends,  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  His  people  (Gn  60*>,  Ex  S").  Although 
a  man's  heart  may  devise  his  way,  yet  it  is  God 
that  directs  his  steps  (Pr  16') ;  and  so  God  can 
soom  the  plans  of  the  mighty  (Ps  2^).  Grod's 
action  in  and  by  man  is  through  His  Spirit,  which 
blinds  as  well  as  enlightens,  hardens  in  sin  as  well 
as  renews  in  righteousness.  This  belief  in  Provi- 
dence was  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  Heb.  piety: 
rebuking  pride  (Hag  2*,  Ps  44*'^  127*);  forbidding 
fear  and  despondency  (Ps  33»»-  >•  60"  77"  94"  118^ 
144'),  and  bringing  courage  and  hope  to  Buffering 
sainto  (Ps  121«  127'  91'  66").  WhUe  the  fulfilment 
of  His  purpose  of  salvation  for  His  people  is  Grod's 
immediate  work,  yet  the  action  of  God  in  the 
history  of  other  nations  is  also  acknowledged  (Am 
9',  Dt  2»,  Is  46"  48").  There  are  problems  of  God's 
Providence  that  excite  doubt  and  compel  inquiry. 
The  fact  of  heredity  is  aflSrmed  (Dt  5»,  Ex  20»-  *, 
Jer  32"),  and  its  diificulties  are  discussed  (Jer 
31**,  Ezk  18>).  God  is  regarded  as  Himself  har- 
dening men  in  sin,  and  the  question  is  raised, 
How  can  He  righteously  condemn  them  (Is  6",  Pr 
16*) ;  the  answer  is  given  that  the  hardening  is  a 
penalty  of  sin  (Ezk  12»,  Ps  18*»,  La  3»«).  The 
suffering  of  the  righteous  contradicts  the  assump- 
tion of  a  moral  order  on  earth,  which  invariably 
rewards  the  righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked 
(Jer  12',  Job  21',  Ps  22.  73,  Hab  1).  This  problem 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Suffering 
may  be  regarded  as  a  discipline  (Dt  8*,  Hos  2",  Jer 
35'*,  Is  27*).  In  later  books  the  difBcultv  is  some- 
what relieved  by  the  hope  of  individual  resurrec- 
tion, but  the  best  answer  to  the  question  is  given 
in  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  (Is  63).  Doubt 
regarding  God's  ways  in  Providence  is  regarded  as 
brutalizing  (Ps  73**) ;  and  in  Ecolesiastes  we  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  scepticism  in  OT. 

The  NT  takes  for  granted  the  teaching  of  the 
OT  on  Providence.    Jesus  teaches  a  boieficent 
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Providence  to  all  men,  good  and  bad  (Mt  5") ;  and 
encourages  His  disciples  to  trust  in  and  pray  to 
God  as  Father  (Mt  6').  As  God  ccures  for  the 
flowers  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  so 
will  He  care  for  them  (Mt  6^**).  Nothing  can 
befall  them  without  God's  knowledge  (Mt  1^-  •"). 
The  prayer  of  faith  will  be  answered  (Mt  7''"=Lk 
Mk  Il*^«=Lk  17').   Even  for  daily  bread 

Stayer  is  to  be  made  (Mt  6").  This  is  not  a  new 
ootrine  of  God's  Providence,  only  a  more  imme- 
diate application  of  it  to  individual  believers  than 
is  found  in  OT,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  chosen  nation.  Jesus'  miracles  are  also  to  be 
regarded  as  signi  of  God's  Providence.  St.  Paul  in 
Romans  sketches  the  course  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  individual  believer  from  the  beginning  in  fore- 
knowledge to  the  end  in  glorification  (Ko  8^  **,  cf. 
Eph  1^'") ;  and  affirms  as  the  law  of  Providence  that 
'all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  GU>d  (Ro  8").  On  the  wider  stsjge  of  human 
history  he  traces  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  purpose 
in  the  inclusion  of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  in  sin, 
that  righteousness  might  be  of  faith  only  (Ro  1-3) ; 
and  in  the  temporary  rej[eotion  of  the  Jew  result- 
ing in  the  call  oi  the  Gentile  first  of  all,  and  followed 
finally  by  the  restoration  of  the  Jew  also  (9-11). 
In  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  an  independent  inter- 
pretation of  God's  Providence  is  Ki^en,  in  which 
the  sufficiency  and  supremacy  of  Cnrist  in  relation 
to  OT  ritual  especially  is  proved.  Finally,  in  the 
Apoc.  the  course  of  contemporary  hbtory,  pre- 
sented in  symbolic  forms,  is  for  tne  comfort  and 
hope  of  persecuted  believers  interpreted  as  God's 
immediate  action  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  See,  further,  artt.  Esbknes, 
Phakisees,  Stoics. 

LiTBRATDsa.— Oehler  or  Scbolti,  OT  Thtology;  Wsin  or 
BeyscUae,  NT  Theology ;  Wendt,  ttaehim  Jam ;  Sabatier, 
AfoMt  Pml;  Ffleidenr,  Paiutniim;  C<»nin.  on  Bonuai, 
Hebrewa,  Apocalypaa,  Job,  KcetesliBUn,  od  Um.  eft.  tupra. 

A.  E.  Garvie. 

PROVINCE  (Lat.  promnna,  Gr.  ^apxla).— The 
technical  term  naed  to  describe  the  administrative 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire :  so  Ac  23**  <  And 
when  the  ^vemor  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked  of 
what  province  he  was' ;  Ao  25^ '  Now  when  Festus 
was  come  into  Uie  province.'  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  was  the  sphere  withm  which  a 
magistrate  (whether  consul  or  praetor)  exercised 
his  imptrivm  or  sovereign  power;  so  it  could  be 
used  of  the  division  between  the  two  praetors  of 
the  difierent  classes  of  legal  business ;  so  again  we 
get  such  phrases  as  the  following :  Consulibm  Italia 
provincia  decemitur,  where  Italy  is  described  as  the 
sphere  within  which  the  consuls  are  to  exercise  their 
jurisdiction.  It  was  only  in  B.C.  227,  with  the 
acquisition  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  the  Vfotdjtro- 
vincia  acquired  its  later  sense,  and  the  definition 
of  a  province  came  to  be  a  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  with  definite  boundaries,  under  a  standing 
chief  magistrate,  paying  tribute  in  taxes  to  the 
supreme  power.  Under  the  Republic  these  pro- 
vinces had  been  governed  by  proconsuls  or  pro- 
praetors under  the  supervision  of  the  senate;  on 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  the  proconsular 
imperium  over  all  provinces  was  vested  in  the 
emperor,  and  by  an  agreement  which  he  made 
witli  the  senate  the  provinces  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  older,  more  peaceable  provinces, 
where  there  was  no  need  of  any  large  military 
force,  called  the  provincue  inermes,  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate ;  the  frontier  provinces,  where 
military  operations  were  necessary,  were  governed 
directly  by  the  emperor  through  his  lieutenants. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were 
appointed  by  lot  from  those  who  had  held  the  ofiSce 
mprcetor  or  eonnU,  or  as  the^  were  technically  called 
(xmtulare*  and  prcetoni,  or  in  some  cases  from 


those  who  had  not  yet  attained  that  rank.  Twe 

Erovinces,  Asia  and  Africa,  were  '  consular,'  t.e. 
eld  by  ex -consuls,  the  remainder  were  'prae- 
torian, but  all  senatorial  governors  alike  bore 
the  name  of  Proconsul.  The  governors  appointed 
by  the  senate  were  in  theory  the  most  distinguished 
and  honourable ;  they  were  allowed  10  or  12  fasces ; 
they  had  higher  rank  and  larger  salary;  but  their 
appointment  was  only  for  a  year,  they  had  no 
military  command,  and  practically  possessed  only 
the  appearance  of  power. 

The  governor  of  an  imperial  province  is  called  by 
historians  incorrectly  proprcetor;  his  proper  title 
was  legatus  Augusli,  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  or 
more  fully  legatus  Augusti  pro  prastore,  vpecrptvT^t 
KtU  imterpiTifrfot  roS  XeparroO.  They  were  of  two 
classes — those  of  consular  rank  or  eoruulares  (inro 
rucol),  and  prcetorii,  those  who  possessed  only  prae- 
torian rank.  The  latter  were  appointed  to  provinces 
where  tliere  was  only  one  legion,  the  former  to  the 
larger  and  more  important  commands. 

1  he  arrangements  concerning  the  provinces  were 
liable  to  be  onanged  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
empire.  If  rebellion  or  invasion  threatened  any 
senatorial  province,  or  if  its  finances  fell  into 
disorder,  it  would  be  transferred  to  the  emperor, 
at  any  rate  temporarily,  and  the  emperor  would 
very  likely  compensate  the  senate  by  giving  them 
some  other  province  in  return.  Instances  of  change 
will  be  given  below. 

The  following  are  Roman  provinces  mentioned  in 
the  NT  :— 

Stnatorial — 
Macedonia,  enioUed  B.a  116 

Achala,  S.O.  IM  .... 
Asia,  B.O.  133. 

Bithynia  (with  part  of  Pontos), ) 
B.G.  7«      .      .      .      .  J 
Cyprus,  B.a  27    ...  . 

Crete  and  Qytenalca,  I.a  74. 

Imperial — 
^ria,  La  M 


Oalatia,  B.a.  25  . 
Pamphylia  and  IiycU,  B.a  26 
E^Tpt,  B.a  80. 
Judffia       •     .     •  . 
Oappadoda,  A.n.  17  . 


(Imperial  from  TIbeiIni 

to  Claudius). 
(Imperial  ».o.  16-aj>.  U)l 

Senatorial  to  a-d.  111. 

(Imperial  B.a  27-22,  tbw 
Senatorial), 

Of  the  Ftnt  Olaaa 
Of  the  Second  Class. 


}  Under  Procnntaak 


The  position  of  Egypt  demands  a  slight  refer- 
ence. Its  great  wealtii,  and  the  importance  of  its 
com  trade,  made  Augustus  give  it  special  treat- 
ment. The  country  was  the  emperor's  private 
property  (patrimonium  Catsaris),  and  was  governed 
by  a  prcefectut  of  equestrian  rank.  No  oenator 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  province. 

Certain  small  provinces  (Judaea  and  Cappadocia, 
for  example)  were  governed  by  imperial  procur- 
ators. They  were  generally  districts  which  had 
been  only  recently  added  to  the  empire,  and  were 
not  thoroughly  romanized.  Judaea  was  so  treated 
during  the  intervals  when  it  was  not  governed  by 
native  kings;  ultimatelv  it  was  definitely  incorpor- 
ated in  the  province  of  Syria.  _ 

One  further  form  oi  provincia  may  be  mentioned. 
In  cases  of  great  and  serious  emergency  a  special 
command  might  be  given  to  some  distingmshed 
officer,  embracing  more  than  one  province,  or  per- 
haps  superior  to  the  governors  of  several  provinces : 
such  was  the  position  of  Ck>rbulo  in  the  East,  of 
Grermanicus  and  possibly  Quirinins  in  Syria. 

If  we  pass  to  the  internal  government  of  the 
provinces,  we  notice  first  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  He  was  the  principal 
military,  judicial,  and  administrative  authority. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Africa,  he  commanded  all 
the  troops,  whether  legions  or  auxiliary :  he  went 
from  place  to  place  to  hold  courts,  the  province 
bdng  divided  into  eonventut  for  that  purpose  (of. 
Ac  19"),  The  finances,  however,  were  not  directly 
in  his  hands.  The  proconsuls  in  senatorial  {irovincei 
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were  assisted  by  a  qu2estx>r,  while  a  procurator 
appointed  by  the  emperor  collected  all  taxes  be- 
anging  to  the  fi»eus  or  emperor's  purse ;  in  imperial 
provinces  all  the  finance  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
procurator.  The  provinces  were  variously  divided : 
in  Macedonia,  for  example,  there  were  four  divisions 
apparentlycalledlocallyM«/><j<>(Ac  16''), but  the  unit 
of  administration  withm  the  province  was,  at  any 
rate  in  all  the  settled  Greek  aistricts  such  as  Asia 
and  Aohua,  the  city.  A  city  implied  not  only  the 
actual  town,  but  also  all  the  land  which  belonged  to 
it  and  was  its  territory.  The  cities  were  of  two 
main  classes — Roman  cities  or  'colonies,'  the  in- 
habitants of  which  had  either  full  civic  or  Latin 
rights.  These  in  the  East  were  garrisons  of  the 
Komans,  often  inhabited  by  veteran  soldiers.  Such 
were  Corinth,  Philippl  (Ac  16"),  Ljrstra,  Antioch 
in  Pisidia.  The  second  class  of  cities  were  non- 
Roman;  they  were  either  civitatea  /aederatm  et 
immunet  or  civitatea  ttipendiarim.  The  former 
were  cities  like  Athens,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  independent  allies.  No  proconsul  mi^nt  enter 
Athens  with  his  fasces,  or  any  symbol  of  his  power. 
The  Greek  cities  seem  generally  to  have  preserved 
tlieir  old  constitution.  Outside  the  limits  of  the 
cities  were  the  imperial  estates,  administered  by 
imperial  freedmen  and  slaves;  and  in  less  advanced 
districts,  peoples  wboee  organization  was  tribal, 
administered  from  some  common  religions  centre 
or  market,  round  which  they  were  grouped.  For 
religious  and  social  purposes,  for  the  worship  of 
the  emperor  and  the  celebration  of  games,  there 
existed  representative  bodies,  the  council  of  the 
province  (tA  Eotrir  'Ao-ias,  etc.),  with  their  prin- 
cipal officer  the  high  priest,  the  Asiarch,  Ualatarcb, 
etc.  (Ac  19").  These  bodies  had  considerable  social 
but  little  or  no  political  influence. 

The  general  condition  of  the  provinces,  at  any 
rate  during  the  1st  cent,  of  the  empire,  was  gooa. 
Order  was  preaeired.  The  taxation  was  definite 
and  fixed.  The  governors  were  paid,  and  redress 
was  comparatively  easy  if  they  were  gnilty  of  ex- 
actions. The  country  was  prosperous,  even  if  the 
taxation  was  heavy ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  attacks  from  without  and  decrease  of 
prosperity  within  broke  down  the  economic  pro- 
sperity of  the  empire. 

LmaATTU.— W.  T.  Arnold,  The  Roman  Syttm  of  Provincial 
Adminittratiou ;  Uomnuen  and  Marquardt,  ROmwche  Staatt- 
veruaUtmgundStaatntrfaaung;  Fumeaux,  AnnaUofTaeittts: 
BehSrer,  GJr*Lm,miBJP  L  L  327  S.,  ii.  4fif.]. 

A.  C.  Heaolah. 

PBOTOKE,  PROYOCATIOH.— To  provoke  (pro- 
toeare),  lit.  to  'call  forth,'  is  in  AV  to  excite  any 
emotion  or  activity,  good  or  bad.  Hence  we  find 
2  Co  9*  'Your  zealliath  provoked  very  many,'  and 
Col  3"  '  Fathers,  provoke  not  jrour  children '  (both 
iptSlfii)).  For  the  orig.  meaning  of  '  stir  up,'  cf. 
oer  ■ '  Cnv.  .'  ■Ro.ruch  the  soune  of  Nerias  pro- 
voketh  the  agaynst  ns.'  Cf.  also  Erasmus,  Crede, 
p.  15,  '  It  is  a  great  spoore  to  prycke  and  provoke 
a  man  to  profyght  and  go  foreward  in  ony  scyence 
or  crafte :  the  love  of  the  teacher ' ;  and  p.  09 — 
'Saynte  Paule  provokyng  the  Galathians  from 
vengeance  to  humanite  and  gentylnesse.'  Provo- 
cation is  always  used  in  A V  in  a  bad  sense.  In 
Ps  95"  the  Heb.  is  Meribah,  which  see. 

J.  Hastinos. 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.— The  most  important  book, 
and  in  modem  Heb.  Bibles  the  first  in  order,  of  the 
third  section  of  the  OT  Canon -^tliat  known  as 
Kithubhim  or  Hagiographa.  It  has  been  thought 
that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Bk.  of  Psalms 
furnished  a  name  for  the  KHhubhim  as  a  whole 
(see  Lk  24"  and  cf.  Jos.  e.  Ap.  L  8,  who  speaks  of 
'the remaining  four  books'  as  containing 'hymns 
to  God  and  precepts  for  human  life'),  it  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  at  this  stage  in  the  history 
vou  IV.— lO 


of  the  Canon  the  title  '  psalms '  would  be  so  used. 
The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hagiographa,  more- 
over, has  varied  greatly.  The  earliest  Rabbinio 
list  (Baba  Bathra  Hb)  gives  the  order  as  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  etc.,  Ruth  apparently  being 
placed  before  Psalms  because  it  contained  an  ac- 
count  of  David's  ancestry.  Jerome  (Prol.  Gal.) 
gives  the  order  as  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  Canticles,  etc. ;  but  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  Heb.  tradition.  In  many  MSS, 
especially  the  Spanish,  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
come  first,  then  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  etc.  The 
usual  order  is  that  of  the  German  MSS  followed  in 
the  printed  edd.  of  the  Heb.  Bible — Psalms,  Pro- 
vertw,  Job  (the  poetical  books,  sometimes  known 
bjr  the  technical  name  note,  <  Truth,'  formed  by  the 
initial  letters  of  the  three  books  Job,  Proverbs, 
Psalms),  followed  by  the  five  MegUloth  or  rolls, 
the  narrative  books  coming  last  (see  Ryle,  Canon 
of  OT,  p.  229  tf.).  The  present  article  will  deal 
with  the  Name  and  Number  of  the  psalms,  the 
Formation  of  the  Collection,  the  Date  and  Author- 
ship, the  Titles  and  the  Poetical  Construction  of 
the  psalms,  the  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas  pre- 
vailing in  the  Psalter,  the  Text  and  Versions,  and 
finally  with  the  Literature  of  the  subject. 

i.  Name  and  Number. — No  name  for  the  psalms 
collectively  is  found  in  the  book  itself  or  m  the 
text  of  the  OT.  Tlie  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
designation  is  found  in  the  name  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  Psalter  in  the  subscription  to  Ps  72  (v.*) — 
'The  prayers  (n^Vsfi)  of  David,  son  of  Jesse,  are 
ended.  The  word '  prayer '  must  here  be  understood 
in  its  broadest  sense  as  any  turning  of  the  heart 
towards  <3od  in  supplication  or  in  praise.  See  aJso 
1  S  2>  and  Hab  3>.  Ps  17.  86.  90.  102  and  142  are 
also  called  '  prayers  '  in  their  several  inscriptions. 
The  title  for  the  book  used  by  the  Jews  is  Tjp 
D'VriB  (shortened  d'Vp,  apocop.  'Vp,  Aram,  p^p),  ».«. 
Book  of  Praises,  a  name  which  was  current  in 
the  time  of  Origen  and  Hippolytus,  though  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  in  which  the  latter  dis- 
cusses the  general  introduction  to  Psalms  has  been 
<^uestioned.  In  that  passage  the  name  stands  trans- 
literated into  Greek  as  Z^^pa  deXel/t,  and  in  Eus. 
HE  vi.  25  Origen's  title  of  the  book  is  preserved  as 
1i/3\ot  ^aXMUf  'Sipa.pOeXKtlii.  Jerome  confirms  this 
^  describing  (in  the  preface  to  his  Psalt.  jttxta 
eb.)  the  Heb.  title  as  Sephar  TaUim.  Eusebius 
elsewhere  transliterates  Z^0ii/>  BiXXi^v.  The  worii 
which  thus 'appropriately  gave  a  name  to  the  whole 
book  is  found  once  only  in  the  Heb.  text  as  a  title, 
Ps  145  being  called  ri)nf  a  Song  of  Praise.  The 
regular  plural  of  this  word  is  tShillOth,  Ps  22^,  this 
feminine  form  being  distinguished  from  the  masc. 
tiKUlim,  in  that  the  former  points  more  distinctly 
to  the  subject-matter,  the  latter  to  the  form  of  the 
composition.  Cf.  Baethgen,  who  distinguishes  (Pref . 
to  (Jomm.  p.  iii)  between  «*»  Bveh  dtr  Getange  and 
ein  Gesangouch. 

The  usual  name  for  a  sp.mmte  twalm  is  -top 
mitmdr,  found  in  the  titles  of  ff]  psalms,  from  the 
third— probablr  the  first  in  the  earliest  collection 
— onwards.  The  word  by  its  derivation  indicates 
that  which  is  to  be  sung  to  a  mrol^]accompani- 
ment,  and  in  practice  it  is  used  only  ot  A  l^eligious 
song.  The  more  general  word  -rp  shir,  used  for 
secular  songs  in  Is  23"  and  Am  8'",  is  found  in 
combination  with  mizmdr  13  times  in  the  titles ;  5 
times  the  order  is  thtr  mizmSr,  and  8  times  this 
order  is  reversed.  Once  (Ps  46 j  the  word  shtr  ia 
used  alone,  and  once  it  occurs  in  the  form  sMrdk 
(Ps  18).  The  word  corresponding  to  mizm6r  in 
Greek  is  ifoKiiSt,  properly  a  song  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  stringed  instruments ;  and  the  usual 
title  of  the  book  in  the  LXX  ia  pipXos  foKfuav. 
But  in  Cod.  Alex,  we  find  ^XrihKoi>,  which  i; 
properly  the  name  of  a  stringed  instrument 
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adopted  as  a  title  of  the  book ;  hence  Eng. '  Psalter. ' 
The  usual  Greek  UUe  u  quoted  in  St.  Luke's 
writings,  Lk  20**,  Ao  1".  The  Syiiac  name 
KitftaM  de-mazmirt  preserves  a  name  which  is 
not  found  in  the  OT  as  a  plural,  and  which  did  not 
prevail  as  a  collective  title  in  subsequent  Jewish 

The  number  of  the  psalms  is  150,  both  according 
to  the  MT  and  the  LXX.  But  the  same  total  is 
preserved  with  a  different  arrangement  in  detail 
Only  the  first  eight  psalms  and  the  last  three  are 
marked  by  the  same  number  in  the  two  versions, 
the  Greek  combining  Ps  9  and  10  in  one,  also  Ps 
114  and  115,  whilst  it  divides  Ps  116  and  Ps  147 
each  into  two  parts  severally  numbered.  This  may 
be  more  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  i — 


Hn. 

I-  8 
9.10 

II-  118 
U4.1U 
116 

117-lM 
147 

148-UO 


LXX 

1-8 
• 

10-lU 
US 

114.  lU 
110-145 
140.147 
148-UO 


The  arrangement  of  the  Greek  is  followed  in  the 
Vulg.  and  in  some  of  the  older  Eng.  VSS.  In 
the  LXX  is  found  an  additional  psalm  (151)  with 
the  following  title:  'This  psalm  was  written  by 
David  with  his  own  hand,  tnough  it  is  outside  the 
number,  composed  when  he  fou^t  in  sinj^e  oomlMtt 
with  Gioliad.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

*I  WM  niuUl  among  my  bnthnn. 
And  younifest  in  my  iither'a  hoiin, 
I  OMd  to  feed  my  fathet'i  sheep. 

Uy  hand*  nude  %  hup, 

Hy  flngera  taebloned  a  pealteiy. 
And  who  mil  declare  wito  my  L<»af 
Be  Is  Lord,  He  it  is  who  hearetb. 
He  It  was  who  sent  Us  aneel 
And  toolc  me  horn  my  IMoer's  sheep. 
And  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  liis  anointJag 

My  brethren  were  goodly  and  tall. 

But  the  Lord  took  no  pleasure  in  than. 
I  went  forth  to  meet  the  Philistine, 
And  he  cursed  me  by  his  Idols. 

But  I  dnw  the  sfroid  from  beside  him ; 

I  belteaded  him  and  removed  reraoaoh  tnm 
the  ohiMren  of  IstmL' 

The  psalm  has  no  pretensions  to  genuineness, 
some  of  its  phrases  bemg  obviously  at&ptations  of 
the  language  of  1  S,  but  something  is  to  be  learned 
by  comparmg  and  contrasting  it  with  the  canonical 
psalms.  Certain  apocryphal  psalms,  drawn  from 
Syrian  sources,  are  given  by  Wright  {PSBA,  June 
1887),  including  the  above  with  four  other  psalms. 
One  of  these,  in  which  a  poet  speaking  in  Uie  first 
person  is  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  when  Gyms  gave  permission  to  uie  exiles 
to  return  from  Babylon,  is  quoted  at  lotgth  by 
Baethgen  (Introd.  p.  xl). 

The  different  methods  of  nnmbering,  indicated 
above,  point  to  a  various  arrangement  of  material 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  has  been 
much  more  extensive.  Ps  1  and  2  are  found 
together  in  some  copies.  In  Ao  IS^*  the  Western 
reading  preserved  in  D,  8,  and  some  Lat  MSS 
known  to  Origen,  describes  what  we  call  the  second 
as  the  first  psalm,  whilst  Justin  {Apol.  L  40)  quotes 
the  whole  of  both  psalms  together  as  one  prophetic 
utterance.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  distinc- 
tion between  Ps  9  and  10  and  between  42  and  43 
should  never  have  been  made;  the  latter  two 
jraalffls  are  found  together  in  sevond  Heh.  MSS. 
These  fitusts,  together  with  others  to  be  men- 
tioned,  prei^re  ns  for  the  phenomenon  of  com- 
posite psalma. 

ii.    FOBUATIOK  OF   THB    COLLECTION.  —  The 

Psalter,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  divided  into  five 
books,  including  respective)^  Ps  1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 


90-106,  107-160.  '  These  divisions  are  marked  in 
RV,  and  have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  from 
at  least  the  2nd  cent,  of  our  era ;  it  is  not  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  they  represent  the 
original  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  formation  of 
the  Psalter.  The  close  of  each  '  book '  is  marked 
by  a  doxology,  apmnded  '  after  the  pious  fashion, 
not  uncommon  in  Eastern  literature,  of  closing  the 
composition  or  transcription  of  a  volume  with  a 
brief  prayer  or  word '  (W.  R.  Smith,  who  adduces 
parallels  from  the  Diwan  of  the  Hodalite  poets,  to 
show  how  the  limits  of  an  older  collection  of  poems 
may  be  marked  by  the  retention  of  a  doxological 
phrase).  This  explanation  onquestionably  applies 
to  the  three  doxoloeies,  41",  72^  ^  and  89" ;  these 
are  clearly  separable  from  the  psalms  at  the  end  of 
which  they  are  respectively  found.  It  is  not  dear 
that  100',  at  the  end  of  Book  iv.,  has  precisely  the 
same  histoir  ;  whilst  the  fifth  book  has  no  closing 
doxology,  Ps  150,  which  is  itself  a  full  ascription 
of  praise,  being  understood  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  such  an  addition.  The  fivefold  division  is 
recognized  in  the  Midrath  Tehillin  on  Ps  V,  which 
undoubtedly  embodies  a  tradition  much  earlier 
than  the  commentary  itself.  Jerome,  also,  in  his 
Prolq.  Galeat.  distinguishes  between  the  quinque 
ineistonet  and  the  unum  volumen  of  the  psalms. 
The  passage  from  Hippolytns  which  refers  to  this 
subject  cannot  be  uTKed  as  certainly  genuine.  The 
presence  in  the  LXX  version  of  the  doxology  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  with  its  liturgical 
addition,  '  And  let  all  the  people  say  Amen,  on- 
questionably points  to  a  fivefold  division  as  more 
or  less  clearly  marked  in  at  least  the  2nd  cent. 
B.O.,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  division  was 
made  b^  the  final  redactor  of  the  Psalter  himself 
setting  m  their  respective  plaoes  four  doxologies 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  varioos  collections.  On 
the  contrary,  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show 
that  Uie  Psalter  gradually  grew  into  its  present 
shape,  and  severaTof  the  stages  by  which  the  final 
result  was  reached  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Tlie 
chief  evidence  for  this  gradual  compilation  of  the 
Psalter  is  as  follows : — 

a.  The  existence  of  duplicate  editions  of  the 
same  psalm.  Compare  Ps  14  with  53,  40"""  with 
70,  108  with  57'  "  and  60»-".  The  collections  in 
which  these  duplicates  severally  occur  must  at  one 
time  have  existed  separately. 

b.  The  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  various 
books  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  considered  acci- 
dental or  without  significance.  The  facts  in  brief 
are  these.  In  Book  L  the  name  J"  occurs  272 
times,  Elohim,  used  absolutely,  only  15 ;  in  Book 
iL  the  case  is  reversed,  Elohim  being  found  164 
times,  J"  only  30  times.  The  figures  in  Book  iii. 
are  more  complex,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  so  that  in  Ps  73-83  J* 
occurs  13  times,  Elolup»  VhM»  in  JU-'"  "  la 
found  31  times,  Elohim  only  7  times.  In  Books 
iv.  and  v.  J"  is  used  almost  alone  (339  times) ;  the 
only  exceptions  being  in  Ps  108  (found  also  in 
earlier  collections)  and  Ps  144,  which  there  are 
other  reasons  for  holding  to  be  composite.  That 
this  prevailing  use  of  one  or  other  name  is  dne  (at 
least  in  part)  not  to  the  author  but  to  editorial 
modification,  is  made  probable  hj  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  Jahwistic  and  an  Elohistic  recension  of  the 
same  psalm  (cf.  14  and  63,  also  40**  and  70) ;  whilst 
the  repetition  of  the  phrase  '  God,  thy  God '  in  43* 
45'  and  50'  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  much 
more  appropriate  '  J",  thy  God.'  The  phraseology 
bf  some  pMums  appears  to  have  been  drawn  directly 
from  certain  passages  in  the  Law,  with  an  alteration 
only  in  the  Divine  name  used.  Cf .  Ps  60'  with  Ex 
20>,  Ps  71"  with  Ex  15"  etc 

c.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  titles 
and  the  way  in  which  the  psalms  are  assigned  in 
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sronpe  to  ▼ariona  anthors,  those  in  Books  i.-iiL 
having  for  the  most  part  some  kind  of  designation, 
whilst  those  in  Books  iv.  and  t.  are  generally 
anonymons. 

d.  The  editorial  note  in  Ps  72>*  'The  prayers  of 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended,'  seems  to  prove 
ooncloaively  that  the  compiler  of  the  collection  in 
question  knew  of  no  other  Davidic  psalms,  whereas 
several  that  are  found  in  later  books  are  ascribed 
to  David. 

«.  The  rarity  in  Books  iv.  and  v.  of  the  musical 
notes  and  directions  so  common  in  the  earlier  books 
points  to  a  difference  in  the  history  of  their  com- 
pilation. 

/.  Another  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the 
general  character  of  the  subject-matter  in  the 
various  collections.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  Kirk- 
Patrick :  '  Speaking  broadly  ana  generaUy,  the 
psalms  of  the  First  Division  (Bk.  L)  are  personal, 
those  of  the  Second  (Bks.  iL  and  iiL)  national, 
those  of  the  Third  (Bks.  iv.  and  v.)  litwyieal. 
There  are  numerous  exceptions ;  but  it  is  in  the 
First  Division  that  personal  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings are  chiefly  to'De  louna;  m  the*  Second, 

Srayers  in  special  times  of  natipnaLfifllamity  (44. 
9.  74.  79.  80.  83.  89),  and  thanEi^ving  in^Iimes  of 
national  deliverance  (46-48.  75.  76.  65-68) ;  in  the 
Third,  psalini^f  praise  and  thanksgiving  for 
general  use  is  temple  services'  (96-100.  10^107. 
111-118.  120-136.  14&-I50),  Introd.  pp.  zlu,  xluL 

Is  it  possible,  then,  more  minutely  to  trace  the 
stages  by  which  the  various  sections  of  the  Psalter 
assumed  their  present  shape?  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  Bk.  L  all  the  psalms  are  assigned  to  David, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Ps  1  is  introductory,' 
and  was  probably  jraenxed  to  the  collection  as  a 
■nitable  preface.  The  absence  of  a  title  to  Ps  2 
seems  to  point  to  a  separate  history,  and  perhaps 
acoonnts  for  its  having  been  joined  m  many  copies 
to  Ps  1.  Ps  10,  whi<m  is  anonymous,  belongs  to 
Ps  9,  as  is  seen  by  the  acrostic  arrangement.  Ps  33 
is  assigned  to  David  in  the  LXX,  but  it  was 
originally  anonymons,  and  appears  to  be  of  dis- 
tinctly later  date  than  the  rest. 

In  Bks.  ii.  and  iiL  all  the  psalms  bear  titles 
except  Ps  43  (which,  as  the  refrain  shows,  is  part 
of  42)  and  71.'  They  fall,  not  quite  symmetrically, 
into  groups.  \  Eight  psalms  together  (42-49)  are 
assigned  to  '  the  sons  of  Korah,'  and  a  supplement 
of  a  few  Korahitic  psalms  is  found  in  84.  85.  87. 
One  psalm  '  of  Asaph '  (50)  stands  alone,  followed 
later  by  a  g^np  of  eleven  Asaphic  psalms  73-83. 
Ten  j>ealms  of  David  are  found  together  (51-70,  all 
Davidic  except  66  and  67) ;  Ps  86,  which  is  also 
•scribed  to  David,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  mosaic  of 
sentences  adopted  from  other  psalms.  One  psalm 
(72)  is  assigned  to  Solomon,  one  to  Heman,  and  one 
to  Ethan. 

In  Bka.  iv.  and  ▼.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is 
that  the  psalms  are  anonymous,  the  only  exceptions 
being  that  the  90th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  the 
I27th  to  Solomon,  whilst  a  few  additional  ones,  17 
in  all,  bear  the  name  of  David. 

The  history  to  which  these  facts  appear  to  point 
may  be  sketched  somewhat  as  follows.  The 
earliest  collection  consisted  of  Ps  3-41  or  the  bulk 
of  the  Psalms  now  so  numbered,  bearing  generaUy 
the  name  of  David.  The  significance  of  that 
designation  will  be  considered  later ;  enough  now 
to  say  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  David 
himself  was  the  author  of  every  psalm — and  to 
these  were  added  Ps  1  and  2  and  probably  some 
others.  The  next  in  order  were  Levitical  collections 
'  Korahite '  or  '  Asaphite,'  and  these  were  combined 
in  due  coarse  by  an  '  Elohistic '  editor,  who  added 
a  few  '  Davidic  and  other  psalms.  A  conjecture 
of  Ewald  is  supported  by  many  modems,  that  Ps 
61-72  oirigiiiaUy  stood  after  Ps  41,  forming  one 


ooUectim  of  'Davidic'  psalms,  with  the  editorial 
note  72  '  found  naturally  at  its  dose.  The  Leviti- 
cal psa.'ms  would  then  follow  in  their  order— 
Korahite  42-49,  Asaphite  60.  73-83,  Korahitic 
supplement  84-89.  W.  R.  Smith  marks  tlie  follow- 
ing stages  in  the  process  of  forming  the  Psalter  as 
it  now  exists : — 

0.  The  (onnAtlon  of  the  flnt  Dtvldlo  ooUectioii,  with  Hi 
dotinff  doxoloKy,  Ps  1-41. 
b.  The  lecooa  collection  with  doxology  and  sabecrlptloii,  Fi 

0.  The  twofold  Levltlcal  collection  (Pa  42-40.  SO  and  7S-8S). 
d.  Elobiatic  redaction  and  combination  of  b  and  c 
*.  Addition  to  d  of  non-Elohistio  aupplement  and  dox<dcey, 
Pi  84-80.  (Sea  201). 

Without  adopting  this  precise  arrangement, 
which  has,  however,  much  to  recommend  it,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  by  some  such  process — probably 
one  not  so  accurate  and  precise  as  modem  critics 
theoretically  constract  —  the  psalms  in  the  first 
three  books  were  gathered  and  arranged.  Ps  90- 
150  ai^  viewed  by  most  modem  scholars  as  one 
division  or  collection,  but  certain  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion may  easily  be  perceived  in  it.  One  exquisite 
little  group  of  psalms  is  found  in  120-134,  the 
'  Songs  of  Ascents,'  which  in  all  probability  at  one 
time  existed  as  a  separate  '  hymn-book,'  Another 
break  is  found  in  the  doxology  appended  to  Ps  106, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  precise  history.  Then 
Ps  92-100  possess  a  character  of  their  own,  and 
groups  ol  Hodu  and  Hallelujah  psalms  may  be 
discerned,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  these  ever 
existed  as  sejiarate  collections. 

No  precise  rules  can  be  given  for  the  order  in  . 
which  the  psalms  are  found.  A  certain  broad  out- 
line of  chronological  order  TiS  perhaps  discernible ; 
sometimes  psalms  are  grouped  together  which  refer 
to  the  same  subject-matter,  e.g.  the  psalms  of  the 
Theophany  of  which  Ps  98  forms  a  centre.  The 
same  mnsioal  designation  appears  to  have  caused 
the  grouping  of  the  MasehU  psalms  42-45.  62-55, 
whilst  those  inscribed  Miehtam  are  found  together 
in  56-60.  Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  a  word  or 
phrase  seems  to  link  one  psalm  with  another,  and 
some  writers,  of  whom  Wordsworth,  Forbes,  and 
occasionally  Delitzsoh,  may  be  named  as  examples, 
attach  much  significance  to  this.  But  it  is  un- 
desirable to  build  any  elaborate  theories  upon  the 
arrangement  of  lyrics  the  present  collocation  of 
which  most  have  had  a  long  history.  Experience 
shows  how  gradual  and  irregular  has  been  the 
arrangement  of  many  modem  uymn-books,  in  days 
when  much  greater  symmetry  and  more  fomial 
arrangement  might  be  looked  for  than  in  the 
Psalter.  « 

The  dates  of  these  several  collections  can  be  de- 
termined only  in  the  most  general  way,  and  even  so 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  uncertainty.  It  is 
perhaps  possible  to  fix  a  termintisa  quo  and  eul 
guem,  a  superior  and  inferior  limit,  to  mark  the 
period  Within  which  the  whole  work  must  have 
been  carried  out.  And  first,  for  the  superior  limit. 

The  earliest  collection  is  that  of  'Davidic' 
psalms,  numbered  1-41.  If  Ps  1  and  2  were  in- 
cluded in  the  collection  when  it  was  first  made, 
also  25  and  33,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  this  was 
not  done  till  after — probably  not  long  after — the 
retum  from  Captivity.  Ps  1  is  almost  certainly 
post-exilic  The  language  of  14'  'Oh  that  the 
salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion,'  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  Bab.  Captivity,  and  the 
verse  may  be  a  liturgical  addition.  Ps  25",  which 
forms  an  addition  to  an  acrostic  arrangement, 
breathes  a  similar  prayer,  and  shows  that  the  psalm 
in  its  present  condition  cannot  be  very  early.  The 
subject  of  Ps  16  does  not  necessitate  a  post-exilic 
date,  but  if  a  doctrine  of  immortality  be  implied 
in  it,  such  a  date  is  most  probable.  Some  other 
psalms  in  this  collection — notably  31  and  39— point 
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at  leaat  to  the  period  of  the  later  monarch.^  The 
histoiy  of  Temple-music,  moreover,  so  far  is  that 
is  ascertainable  from  the  docnments  beiore  us, 
hardly  seems  to  admit  of  the  production  of  such  a 
finished  collection  of  Temple -songs  before  the 
Exile.  The  Chronicler  must  be  understood  as 
describing  in  1  Ch  15  and  16  the  institutions  of  his 
own  time,  of  which  David  only  laid  the  early 
foundations.  That  a  guild  of  Temple-singers  ex- 
isted before  the  captivity  of  Jndah  is  probable 
enough,  but  the  collection  as  a  whole — compare 
the  titles  to  Ps  24  and  28  in  the  LXX — implies  a 
stage  of  advancement  in  Temple  psalmody  which 
can  hardly  have  been  reached  till  after  the  Return. 
This  does  not  imply,  of  course,  that  no  previous 
collection  of  sacred  songs  had  ever  been  made.  It 
is  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  some  steps  had  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  But  we  are  dealing  with  the  Psalter  as 
it  has  come  do\vn  to  us,  and  we  should  name  the 
period  shortly  after  the  ExUe  as  the  earliest  possible 
and  the  most  probable  date  for  the  formation  of 
the  first  collection  of  psalms.  The  next  may  very 
well  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  work  appears  to  have  been  very  gradually 
accomplished  during  the  succeeding  centuries  by 
stages  which  we  cannot  exactly  trace,  but  some 
idea  of  which  has  been  furnished,  above. 

What,  then,  is  the  inferior  limit  of  date  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work?  Here  a  number  of 
arguments  have  to  be  examined,  the  investigation 
of  which  is  in  itself  instructive,  and  the  material 
thus  furnished  is  sufficient  to  warrant  tolerably 
definite  conclusions. 

a.  The  bearing  of  1  Ch  16  npon  the  date  of  the 
Psalter.  The  date  of  the  Chronicler  may  be 
roughly  taken  as  about  B.C.  300.  In  ch.  16,  in 
the  course  of  an  account  of  the  bringing  up  of  the 
ark  to  the  city  of  David,  the  writer  puts  a  psalm 
into  the  mouth  of  David  as  appropriate  to  such  an 
occasion  The  psalm  is  not  directly  attributed  to 
David  as  the  tr.  of  v.'  in  AV  would  imply.  The 
phraseology  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  David 
took  especial  care  concerning  tlie  giving  of  thanks : 
'  On  that  day  did  David  make  it  his  chief  work 
to  give  thanlcB  unto  the  Lord  by  the  hands  of 
Asaph  and  his  brethren.'  A  psalm  follows,  how- 
ever, which  consists  of  105'-"  96  and  certain  verses 
(i.47.«)  from  Ps  106.  Apparently,  therefore,  the 
Chronicler  haid  these  psalms — possibly  a  collection 
containing  these  psalms  —  beiore  him  when  he 
wrote,  v."  seems  distinctly  to  imply  that  the 
writer  adapted  the  doxology  to  his  purpose,  chang- 
ing the  imperfects  into  perfects,  'And  all  the 
people  said  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lord.'  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  conclusion  is  clear,  that  Ps  106 
was  written,  perhaps  Bk.  iv.  formed,  somewhere 
in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Closer  examination  shows, 
however,  that  this  is  not  quite  so  certain.  Cheyne 
contends  {Origin  of  Ps.  p.  457)  that  w.**^  were 
only  liturgical  formulae,  not  composed  solely  for 
use  in  Ps  106,  but  freely  attached  to  many  psalms. 
It  may  be  replied  that  the  connexion  between  1  Ch 
16*  and  Ps  106^  as  a  w^hole  appears  too  close  to  be 
accidental,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
psalmist  adapted  the  phraseology  of  the  Chronicler, 
though  Kyle  seems  to  favour  this  view  {Catwn  of 
OT,  p.  129^.  It  is  possible,  as  Cheyne  suggests, 
that  additions  were  made  to  the  various  books 
after  the  collections  had  been  provisionally  closed, 
and  this  possibility  must  not  be  summarily  ex- 
eluded.  It  is  possiole,  again,  and  for  some  reasons 
probable,  that  vv.*-*  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  text  of  1  Ch  16.  V.'  joins  very  naturally 
to  V.*',  whilst  the  words  of  the  psalm  do  not  fit 
in  very  appropriately  with  the  phraseology  of  the 
seventh  verse,  when  its  meaning  is  rightly  under- 
itood.   This  snggestion,  originaUy  made  by  Reuss, 


is  favoured  by  BaethMn,  and  the  possibility  of  it« 
acceptance  prevents  the  argument  from  being  con- 
clusive. Given  both  texts  as  they  stand,  it  seems 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Ps  106,  with 
its  doxology  complete,  was  before  the  Chronicler 
as  he  wrote. 

/3.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  LXX  is  much 
more  trustworthy,  and  rests  upon  a  broader  basis. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  when 
the  tr.  of  the  Hagiographa  was  completed.  That 
the  whole  work  was  oegun  and  the  tr.  of  the  Pent, 
executed  about  B.C.  !»0  seems  tolerably  clear; 
but  Chej'ne  and  some  others  are  disposed  to  bring 
down  the  inferior  limit  for  the  completion  of  the 
tr.  of  the  Hagiographa  very  late.   All  Cheyne 
will  admit  is  Qiat  it  was  finished  'at  any  rate 
before  the  Christian  era.'  The  evidence  of  the 
prologue  of  Sirach,  however,  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
later  date  for  the  tr.  of  the  Psalter  than  B.C.  150. 
The  author  of  this  preface,  writing  aI)out  B.C.  130, 
thrice  mentions '  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books '  (or  an  equivalent  expression),  and  he  speaks 
of  his  grandfattier,  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  as  h^vjng 
been  familiar  with  these  as  sacred'writings.  This 
indicates  a  third .  class  of  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
canon  of  which  was  not  necessarily  complete  in 
the  time  of  Siracides,  say  B.C.  180.    But  tnat  the 
Psalter  was  included  among  these  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  even  though  it  were  not  in  its  present 
form.    References  in  1  and  2  Mac,  as  we  shall  see, 
confirm  this  supposition.    But  granted  that  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and  bringing  down  the 
date  for  the  tr.  of  the  Psalter  even  so  low  as  B.C. 
100,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  interval  must 
be  allowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
processes  passed  through  between  the  completion 
of  the  latest  collection  in  Heb.  and  its  rendering 
into  Greek.    Sanday  (Bampt.  Lect.  on  Inspiration, 
Lect.  V.  Note  A,  p.  271)  marks  as  many  as  nine 
such  processes.    The  number  is  probably  ex^jes- 
sive !  out  if  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
Psalter  has  been  at  all  correctly  indicated,  several 
stages  must  separate  the  composition  of,  say,  one 
of  the  psalms  in  the  Elohistic  collection  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  LXX.    The  smaller  group  of 
Korahite  or  Asaphic  psalms  would  be  collected, 
then  would  come  the  larger  Elohistic  collection, 
the  addition  of  title,  the  embodiment  of  the 
smaller  collection  in  the  full  Psalter  of  150  psalm^ 
the  numeration,  the  formation  of  titles  as  found 
in  the  Greek, — these  are  some  of  the  steps  which 
must  have  been  successively  taken.   Probably  not 
much  time  needs  to  be  allowed  for  some  of  them, 
some  may  even  have  been  contemporaneous,  but 
reflection  shows  that  an  interval  of,  at  least,  one 
or  two  decades  must  be  allowed  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Heb.  Psalter  and  its  tr.  into  Greek. 

•y.  A  further  argument  may  be  drawn  from 

1  Mac  7",  which  quotes  Ps  79 — usually  accounted 
one  of  the  latest  in  date— with  the  formula  usual 
in  citing  Scripture — corik  ToAt  X 470111  oOt  (ypa^ev. 
For  a  psalm  thus  to  be  recognized  and  quoted  as 
Scripture,  implies  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  in- 
terval since  its  composition.  Not  much  reliance 
for  our  purpose  can  be  placed  on  the  statement  of 

2  Mac  2^,  which  records  how  Nehemiah,  '  found- 
ing a  library,  gathered  together  the  books  about 
the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  books  of  David 
(rd  roS  bamlS)  and  letters  of  kings  aboat  sacred 
gifts.' 

S.  Indirectly,  the  so-called  '  Psalms  of  Solomon ' 
(which  see)  furnish  evidence  from  another  point  of 
view.  These  psalms  possess  a  distinct  character  of 
their  own.  If  they  may  be  placed,  as  most  modem 
scholars  are  inclined  to  place  them,  about  the  middle 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  a  considerable  interval  must 
be  allowed  as  elapsing  between  their  composition 
and  that  of  the  latest  canonical  hooka.    £ven  ■ 
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•aperficial  reader  must  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  these  'pealms  of  the  Pharisees'  and  those 
of  the  canonical  psalter.  Kirkpatrick  speaks  of 
them  as  '  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.'  This 
ia  strong  language ;  but  on  the  two  great  subjects 
of  the  future  life  and  the  Messianic  hope  the 
contrast  is  so  striking,  that  if  argument  from 
growth  and  development  of  thought  is  worth 
anything  at  aU,  this  b  a  case  in  which  great 
renance  must  be  placed  upon  it. 
-  ^  Passing  by  other  arguments  of  more  question- 
able value,  such  as  that  from  the  musical  titles, 
which  were  certainly  unintelligible  to  the  Gr.  trans- 
lators, and  that  from  the  language  of  the  Chronicler 
concerning  the  Levitical  guilds  of  singers,  we  may 
perhaps  come  to  the  following  conclusion : — The 
Psalter  is  a  collection  of  religions  poetry  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  intended  for^use  in  public 
worship,  and  very  graduaUy  compiled.  The  ear- 
liest stage  of  the  final  process  dates  from  shortly 
after  the  Exile,  one  step  succeeding  another 
through  the  compass  of  some  three  centuries,  till 
the  ejection  was  virtually  closed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ,Ryle  represents  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  modem  SiBholars  when  he  says, 
'  The  time  of  its  final  promulgation  in  its  present 
form  and  of  its  first  recognition  as  part  of  the 
people's  Scriptures,  may  ww  have  been  that  of  the 
great  religious  revival  that  accompanied  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Maccabeean  revolt,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Hellenizing  party  among  the  priests  and 
nobles'  {Canon  of  OT,  p.  127).  The  exact  form  of 
the  conclusion  reached  is  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  decision  of  questions  concerning  the  date  and 
authorship  of  individual  psalms,  a  subject  in- 
timately oound  up  with  that  just  discussed,  to 
which  accordingly  we  now  pass. 
.^iiL  Date  and  Authoeship.  — Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confuse  date  of  compilation  and  da^ 
of  composition,  and  sometimes  a  distinction  milst 
Iw  made  between  the  date  of  composition  of  the 
original  psalm  and  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  it 
in  Its  present  form.  Many  of  these  lyrics  were 
handed  don-n  orally,  an^  m  particular,  some  of 
those  that  were  connected  with  public  worriiip 
may  have  been  long  current  in  a  narrower  circle 
before  they  found  a  place  in  a  smaller  or  larger 
collection  of  psalms.  Further,  the  phenomena  of 
the  Psalter,  as  we  have  it,  prove  conclusively  that 
modifications  were  freely  made  in  existing  com- 
positions, whether  to  make  them  suitable  for 
pablic  worship  or  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  cir- 
cnmstances  oi  a  new  time. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  describe  the 
history  of  lyric  poetry  amongst  the  Hebrews.  But 
no  intelligent  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
probable  date  of  these  particular  sacred  songs, 
without  a  brief  survey  of  what  is  known  from 
other  sources  concerning  the  history  of  this  form 
of  literary  composition  in  Israel. 

The  history  of  the  people  begins  witii  an  outburst 
of  song.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  at  the  Red 
Sea  was  an  event  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  ritual,  the  literature,  and  the  national  life  of 
Israel.  It  was  sign^ized,  according  to  Ex  IS,  by  a 
■ong  '  which  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang ' 
— a  peean  not  unworthy  of  the  great  occasion.  It 
is  found  as  part  of  the  '  second  Elohist's '  narrative, 
doubtless  banded  down  from  earlier  days,  and  is 
fitted  into  its  place  by  v.'*.  That  the  wnole  song 
in  its  present  form  is  antiane  seems  hardly  likely. 
Ewald,  Dillmann,  Delitzscn,  and  Driver  agree  that 
w.i"*  give  the  ruling  strain  of  the  ancient  hymn, 
while  the  language  of  w.'*  cuid  seems  to  point 
to  later  days,  when  the  early  deliverance  was 
triamphantq[  recalled.  The  'Song  of  Moses'  in 
Dt  32  may  with  some  confidence  be  aaragned  to  the 
Bth  cent.  B.a   It  ia  not  Mosaic  in  its  point  of 


view ;  v.^  are  enough  to  show  that  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  is  an  event  of  the  far  past.  Driver 
would  fix  the  date  about  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
and  some  features  point  in  this  direction.  But  it 
ia  near  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  if  it  be 
assigned  generally  to  the  period  of  the  monarchy. 
The  remarkable  poem  given  at  length  in  Jg  5, 
known  as  the  Song  of  Deborah,  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  oldest  fragments  of  Heb. 
literature.  Kuenen  describes  it  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  events  it  celebrates,  and  most  critics 
acknowledge  the  absence  of  anachronisms  and  the 
strong  impression  of  reali^  which  this  ode  leaves 
upon  them.  The  date  of  Hannah's  song  in  1  S  2 
cannot  easily  be  determined.  Judged  by  modem 
ideas,  it  seems  little  suited  for  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  uttered,  except  so  far  as  it 
sets  forth  the  Divine  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  or 
may  be  considered  to  possess  a  prophetic  character. 
Tiiat  it  was  composed  after  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchy  seems  clear  from  v.'".  The  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ascribed  to  David  in  2  S  1 
may  be  taken  as  genuinely  Davidic.  It  contains 
nothing  inconsist^t  with  the  occasion,  none  of 
those  mdications  of  a  later  point  of  view  some- 
times found  lurking  in  a  single  clause  or  allusion, 
whilst  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  book,  so' 
far  as  can  be  gathered,  would  point  to  an  early 
origin  for  the  elegy.  Other  indirect  evidence  as  to 
the  handing  down  of  such  songs  from  early  times 
may  be  drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  '  book  of 
Jashar '  and  the  '  teaching  of  the  song  to  the 
children  of  Judah'  in  v.".  The  'last  words'  of 
David,  found  in  2  S  23,  do  not  stand  on  quite  the 
same  footing,  since  these  later  chapters  form  an 
appendix  to  the  book  which  may  be  much  later  in 
date. 

Other  lyrics  which  have  come  down  to  us  embedded 
in  prophetic  literature — with  which  psalmody  is 
closely  connected — are  the  thanksgiving  of  Is  12, 
the  airge  of  Hezekiah  in  Is  38,  the  prayer  of 
Habakkuk  in  Hab  3,  and  that  of  Jonah  in  Jon  2. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detailed  questions  of 
criticism,  yet  the  objective  evidence  afforded  by 
the  dates  of  these  poems,  if  they  could  be  fixed, 
would  be  important,  for  these  would  serve  as  land- 
marks to  jud^  of  compositions  when  removed 
from  their  setting.  Is  12  probably  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Hezekian.  The  dirge  in  ch.  38  may  well 
be  of  the  same  date.  It  was  apparently  added  by 
the  compiler  of  Is  36-39  to  the  historical  narratives 
drawn  from  2  Kings.  Cheyne  compares  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dirge  with  that  of  Job,  and  holds  it  to 
be  exilic,  inserted  on  the  principle  that  psalms  in 
any  sense  illustrative  of  historical  incidents  might 
be  quoted  as  if  actually  connected  with  them. 
The  prayer  of  HabakkuK  is  considered  by  many 
critics  to  be  a  late  addition,  but  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  it  should  not  belong  to  the  6th  cent. 
B.a  The  general  charact'Or  of  Jon  2  seems  to 
mark  it  out  as  a  cento  of  phrases  drawn  from 
earlier  psalms.  It  has  none  of  the  freshness  and 
force- to  oe  expected  in  a  composition  of  the  time 
of  Jonah  the  prophet. 

Grathering  this  hasty  survey  to  a  dose,  it  may  be 
said  in  a  word  that  the  highly  elaborated  poetical 
composition  entitled  'The  Lamentations,'  though 
not  by  Jeremiah,  and  perhaps  not  of  single  author- 


ship, may — allowing  for  the  slightly  varying  dates 
of  its  difiierent  parts  —  be  with  some  ooimdence 
placed  soon  after  the  Exile,  in  the  course  of  tW 
6th  cent.  B.O.  The  finished  acrostic  arrangement, 
no  less  than  the  language  and  style,  points  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  poetical  composition.  See, 
further,  art.  Poetky  (Hebrew), 

If  these  results  are  only  approximately  correct, 
they  furnish  valuable  data  tor  further  investiga- 
tion.   We  cannot  obtain 


stipa- 
much  informatioD 
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oonceminp;  the  history  of  music  and  rang  in  con- 
nexion with  temple-worship.  The  notes  of  the 
Chronicler,  written  long  after  the  vreat,  though 
in  many  cases  drawn  from  original  sonrces, 
hardly  enable  us  to  determine  how  Tax  the  services 
which  were  inaugurated  by  David  had  developed 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  monarchy.  Some  of 
the  descriptions  seem  to  give  a  picture  of  the  full 
organization  known  to  uie  Chronicler,  of  which 
David  established  merely  the  rudiments.  Delitzsch 
laid  it  dovm  that  there  were  three  chief  epochs  of 
psalmody  in  Israel — the  time  of  David,  of  Jehosha- 

Shat,  and  of  Hezekiab ;  but  in  our  records  it  is 
iiBcult  to  distinguish  the  stages  of  growth  in  the 
music  and  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  position  discernible  after 
the  Exile  (Ezr  2"  and  Nen  7'**)  implies  considerable 
previous  development,  at  least  under  the  later 
monarchy,  though  its  exact  degree  is  doubtful. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  outburst  of  song-  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  of  which  many  recent 
critics  have  much  to  say,  while  probable  enough, 
is  hypothetical  only.  The  theory  is  likely  enough 
a  pnori,  and  possesses  some  slight  indirect  con- 
firmation from  history  (cf.  2  Mao  2"),  but  its 
historical  basis  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
solid  superstructure.  The  evidence  of  Jer  33"  is 
by  no  means  unimportant  where  external  evidence 
is  so  scanty ;  pointing,  as  it  does,  to  a  measure  of 
liturgical  development  and  the  use  of  formulae  in 
worship  during  the  Chaldsean  period,  which  may 
form  a  fixed  point  in  dealing  with  the  psalms. 
%  Let  us  next  examine  the  titles  so  tar  as  these 
bear  on  authorship.  The  facts  are  these.  One 
Dsalm  is  attributed  to  Moses,  73  to  David  (in  the 
-  nve  books  respectively,  37.  18.  1.  2.  15),  2  to 
Solomon,  12  to  Asaph,  11  to  the  sons  of  Korah, 
1  to  Heman,  and  1  to  Ethan.  In  fourteen  cases  the 
historical  circumstances  of  composition  are  alluded 
to  (cf.  Ps  3.  7,  etc).  These  cease  in  tiie  later 
books.  Those  that  have  come  down  to  ns  are 
sometimes  taken  from  the  historical  books,  and 
sometimes  present  difScnlties,  as  in  the  mention  of 
'  Gush,'  Ps  7.  The  LXX  contains  some  additional 
titles.  The  following  psalms,  anonymous  in  the 
Heb.,  are  in  it  ascribed  to  David,  33.  43.  67.  91. 
93-99. 104  ;Ps  138  and  139  aie  inscribed  in  cod.  A  TV 
AavtlS  Zttxaplov,  while  146.  147,  and  148  have  the 
title  Atto^ou  Kol  Zaxaplov.  The  historical  refer- 
ences peculiar  to  this  version  are  often  curious  or 
obscure,  e.g.  Ps  27  rp6  roO  raur^tu,  Ps  29  iioStov 
CKTirfit,  Ps  66  dvotmiffeut,  whilst  Ps  76  and  80  are 
entitled  rpit  rir  'Ajtaipuai  and  inrip  roS  'Ajrrvplov, 
and  Ps  144  vpit  rir  TciKidS.  This  version  contains 
also,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  notices  of  the  days 
on  which  certain  psalms  were  recited  in  public,  as 
Ps  92  in  the  Heb.  is  spoken  of  as  a  Sabbath-psalm. 
Ps  24  was  sung  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  48  on 
the  second,  94  on  the  fourth,  and  93  on  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath. 

The  anonymona  psaImB,  called  'orphans'  in 
later  days,  were  by  the  later  Jews  provided  with 
parents  hy  being  attributed  to  the  author  named 
in  the  nearest  previous  psalm  (see  Jerome,  Episi. 
139  ad  Cifprianum),  In  all  probability  it  is  on 
this  principle  that  so  many  psalms  in  the  first 
book  came  to  be  attributed  to  David,  and  in  later 
times  Moses  was  credited  with,  all  the  psalms 
91-100,  extending,  that  is,  from  the  '  Mosaic '  90th 
psalm  to  the  101st,  which  bears  David's  name. 
^Tbe  nsage  by  which  the  whole  Psalter  came  to  be 
attributed  to  David,  so  that  the  popular  name 
'  David '  was  applied  to  the  ^whole  collection  in 
He  4'  is  easily  intelligible,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently paralleled  since m«the  names  of  'Wesley's' 
and  other  popular  hymn-books. 

The  time  when  these  titles  were  added  cannot 
be  exactly  determined.  Some  would  be  prefixed  at 


the  time  of  the  earlier  compilations,  others  when 
the  collections  of  collections  were  made.  Several 
of  the  titles  in  the  LXX  show,  what  one  or  two 
psalms  in  the  Heb.  exhibit,  a  combination  of  in- 
consistent traditions,  both  as  regards  author  and 
occasion.  As  a  whole,  the  titles  represent-^ 
early,  but  far  from  contemporary  tradition,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  oncritical  in  character,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Some  of  the  psalms  assigned  to  David  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  his.  Compare,  •  g.,  the 
Aramaisms  of  103. 122. 139  and  144  ;  but  especially 
those  .of  139,  a  psalm  which  must  be  amongst  the 
latest  in  the  rsalter.  Other  explanations  have 
been  given  of  these  Aramaisms  which  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory ;  but  if  they  are  supposed 
to  originate  in  the  Northern  Kingdom,  Davidid 
authorship  is  equally  set  aside. 

2.  Some  psalms  ascribed  to  David  are  evidently 
late  because  of  their  obvious  borrowings  from 
earlier  psalms.  These  are  tame  in  style,  lacking 
the  fresh  -  vigour  associated  with  the  Davidic 
period,  though  often  with  a  plaintive  beauty  of 
their  own  (cfT  Ps  86). 

3.  The  acrostic  psalms  25.  34  and  37  cannot  be 
'David's.    It  is  conceivable  that  this  artificial  style 

of  composition  came  into  use  early,  but  it  is  not 
probable.  Known  examples  of  it  are  late,  and 
some  other  features  in  the  acrostic  psalms  of  the 
first  book — e.g.  the  condition  of  the  State,  the 
exhortations  to  patience  under  oppression,  as  in 
Ps  37 — make  so  early  a  date  impossible. 

4.  The  mention  of  the  temple  in  6'  27*  ete.  must 
be  considered  as  an  ex'idence  of  date.  It  has  been 
contended  (e.g.  by  Delitzsch,  Psalms,  vol.  i.  pp. 
160,  161)  that  ^yjs  might  be  applied  to  the  Davidic 
tabernacle;  but  it  is  only  by  a  certain  straining  of 
language  that  a  word  for '  palace '  could  be  applied 
to  a  tent,  even  though  that  tent  were  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  The  phrase  God's  '  holy  hUl,'  more- 
over, seems  to  imply  that  the  sanctuary  had  been 
established  iipon  Zion  for  some  considerable  time 
(see  Driver,  LOT*  p.  375).  The  early  use  of  these 
expressions  might,  nowever,  perhaps  be  allowed,  if 
all  other  features  of  the  psalms  in  question  favoured 
a  Davidio  authorship.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  language  which  describes  a  period  of  oppression 
and  fear  (Ps  9"  ete.)  requires  a  good  deal  of  adap- 
tation before  it  will  fit  David's  position,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  descriptions  of  the  kind  of 
foes  against  which  the  psalmist  had  to  contend. 
Traditional  interpretation  may  have  accustomed 
readers  to  think  of  David  under  persecution  by 
Saul,  or  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  but 
close  examination  shows  tha^much  of  the  language 
is  inappropriate  in  David's  mouth.  Often  there  is 
a.  superficial  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  of 
David's  life,  combined  with  real  incompatibility. 
See,  e.g.,  Ps  20  and  21,  which  refer  to  the  king,  but 
could  not  have  been  written  by  king  David  in 
relation  to  himself ;  Ps  55"- which  might  seem 
to  point  to  Ahithopbel,  but  that  so  many  phrases 
of  the  psalm  (w.*'*-  and  the  phraseology,  care- 
fully considered,  of  """)  are  incompatible  with 
David's  position.  Many  of  the  psalms  ascribed 
to  David  are  not  the.  language  of  a  monardi  at  all, 
but  the  pLauiti va  com  pi  ai  n  ta  of  one  who  is  crushed 
under,  a  government  which  he  has  no  power  to 
modify,  and  from  which  he  cannot  escapeJ,  Isolated 
expressions  such  as  are  found  in  SI'*- "  may  be 
explained  as  liturgical  additions  to  an  originally 
Davidic  psalm,  while  69"  might  conceivably  be 
understood  of  David's  time ;  but  some  violence  is 
requir»i  in  each  case.  And  putting  together  (1) 
the  separate  phrases  which  betray  a  later  date,  (2) 
the  kind  of  trials  to  which  the  psalmist  is  exposed, 
(3)  the  condition  of  society  exhibited,  (4)  the 
maturity  of  theological  thought  often  manifested, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  strong  case  is  made  out 
against  at  least  a  large  number  of  the  psalms 
attributed  in  the  titles  '  to  David.' 

Is  it  to  be  said,  then,  that  David  wrote  none  of 
th»  psaliMi  that  have  come  dovm  to  wt?  Well- 
hansen's  £otum  has  often  been  quoted,  that '  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  Psalter  contains  post- 
exilic,  but  whether  it  contains  any  pre-exUic 
pealms,'  and  that  question  is  by  many  answered 
in  the  negative.  It  will  be  safer  to  conduct  the 
inquiry  upon  critical  principles  cautiously  applied. 

First,  little  or  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
titles  as  indicative  of  authorship.  For  it  ia  not 
certain  that  the  ryj}  ia  to  be  understood  of  persoilal 
authorship  (compare  the  title  'of  the  sons  of  Korah,' 
where  the  preposition  is  admittedly  not  the  Lamed 
auctoris).  It  is  probable  that  a  title  originally 
given  to  one  or  two  psalms  in  a  book  wae  after- 
wards affixed  separately  to  all  in  a  ooUeotiow  And 
the  arguments  above  alleged  show  that  many  of  the 
titles  must  have  been  affixed  in  a  crude  ana  super- 
ficial way.  But  the  oarft  cannot  be  said  of  the 
general  reputation  of  David  as  a  psalmist.  This 
must  have  rested  upon  a  tolerably  substantial 
basis.  It  has  been  said  that  David  M-as  noted  onlv 
as  a  musician,  not  as  a  poet.  The  p&ssages  1  S  16'", 
2  S  1"  S°  6",  and  Am  6»  are  said  not  to  imply  more 
than  this.  But  the  Chronicler  makes  David  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  psalmody,  see  1  Ch  IS* 
8Ch  7*,  and  compare  Ezr  3'°,  Neh  12». 

Further,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  David 
was  confessedly  the  author  of  the  elegy  of  2  S  1, 
and  the  18th  psalm  is  attributed  to  him  in  2  S  22. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  of  these  poems  is  not  of  a 
religious  character,  but  that  does  not  constitute 
a  proof  that  the  writer  could  not  oomjwse  a  reli- 
|;ions  poem,  and  for  literary  purposes  its  evidence 
IS  valid.  David  was  the  writer  of  verses  which,  as 
literature,  are  parallel  with  the  psalms,  whilst  early 
tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  composition  of  psalms 
also.  Taking,  then,  the  18th  psalm  as  a  kind  of 
test  case,  how  stands  the  evidence  T  (a)  External 
Evidence.  If  the  22nd  ch.  forms  an  integral  part  of 
2  S,  the  testimony  to  Davidio  authorship  is  early 
and  strong.  If— as  there  is  reason  to  suppose — 
chs.  22  and  23  constitute  a  later  addition  to  the 
book,  their  evidence  is  greatly  weakened.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  text  as 
given  in  tne  psalm  is  earlier  or  later  than  that 
fonnd  in  the  history.  Baethgen  inclines  to  hold 
that  the  psalm  gives  the  earlier  form  of  text,  but 
that  the  two  have  been  handed  down  independently. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  more  proDable  that 
the  brief  historical  introduction  with  which  Ps  22 
msitB  was  taken  from  the  history  than  vice  vend. 
Internal'  Evidence.  The  contents  of  the  psalm 
^  suit  well  the  early  monarchy,  and  can,  in  fact,  with 
difficulty  be  applied  to  any  other  period.  The 
vigour  and  freshness  which  characterize  the  style 
have  convinced  EwaJd  and  many  other  critics  of 
the  Davidic  authorship.  The  only  arguments  on 
the  other  side  have  been  drawn  from  v.'',  which 
might  very  well  have  come  from  David^s  pen, 
and  w.*"*,  which  do  unquestionably  point  the 
other  way,  though  there  is  nothing  in^  them 
absolutely  incompatible  with  Davidio  authorship. 
The  theory  adopted  by  Cheyne  and  others  who 
support  a  much  later  date  is  that  the  writer, 
with  marvellous  ability  and  success,  throws  him- 
self back  into  the  life  of  the  conquering  hero  of 
many  centuries  before,  and  the  poem  was  'con- 
jecturally  ascribed  to  tiie  idealiswa  David  not  lond 
before  tne  Exile.'  This  conclusion  appears  to\ 
spring  from  the  assomed  premiss  .that  '  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  art,  not  less  than 
from  that  of  the  history  of  religion,  the  supposition 
that  we  have  Davidio  psalms  presents  insuperable 
difficnltiea.'    The  conjunction  of  internal  and 


external  evidence  furnishes  a  fair,  though  not 
conclusive,  case  in  favour  of  the  Davidic  author- 
ship of  Ps  18,  such  as  would  reasonably  be  accepted 
in  the  case  of  any  simUar  document  in  classical 
literature,  and  it  can  be  overruled  only  by  con- 
siderations drawn  from  a  general  view  of  OT 
religion,  such  as  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
the  18th  psalm  will  carry  many  others  with  it. 
If  this  psalm  be  not  David's,  probably  none  from 
his  pen  has  come  down  to  us ;  if  it  be,  the  way  is 
open  to  examine  other  psalms  for  which  a  similar 
claim  is  made,  rejecting  such  as  are  condemned  by 
internal  evidence.  The  only  other  psalm  of  which 
mention  can  be  made  here  is  the  llOth.    Older  ex- 

Sisitors,  such  as  Delitzsch  and  Ewald,  held  it  to  be 
avidic,  or  of  the  Davidic  age,  but  the  tendency 
of  modem  criticism  is  to  assign  to  it  a  mncn 
later  date.  The  terseness,  vigour,  and  occasional 
obscurity  of  its  phraseology  favour  an  early 
origin,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Psalter,  which  tells  in  favour  of  a  late  date,  is  not 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  an  earlier.  Decision 
upon  the  point  is  bound  up  with  the  exposition  of 
y\  If  the  opening  words  may  be  understood  in 
the  sense  that  the  Messiah  is  oojectively  regarded 
as  the  psalmist's  Lord,  David  may  be  regarded  as 
the  speaker.  If,  as  many  hold,  this  is  impossible, 
the  theocratic  priest-king  must  be  addressed 
the  psalmist  as  his  lord,  and  the  Messianic  reference 
can  only  be  indirect  and  typical,  and  Davidic  author- 
ship is  excluded.  It  hasMen  attempted  to  support 
the  first  of  these  theories  by  the  language  of  2  S  23*^ 
and  the  prophecy  recorded  in  2  S  7,  but  these  do 
not  present  a  dose  parallel  to  the  kind  of  Messianic 
reference  proposedl^  An  argument,  conclusive  to 
the  minds  of  many,  is  drawn  from  our  Lord's  quota- 
tion of  this  psalm  as  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  This  quotation  shows  at  least  that  the 
current  Jewish  opinion  regarded  the  psalm  as 
Messianic,  but  it  does  not  exclude— (1)  the  sup- 
position that  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  was 
intended  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  Christ 
had  in  view,  or  (2)  the  fact  that  the  argument  to 
be  drawn  from  the  psalm  holds  good,  if  for  'David' 
the  general  word  '  psalmist'  were  substituted.  A 
study  of  the  whole  use  of  OT  made  by  Christ  in 
His  teaching  shows  that  the  questions  of  date 
and  authorship  with'  which  criticism  is  chiefly 
eoncenied  were  not  before  the  mind  of  onr  Lortf 
as  He  spoke,  nor  was  it  His  object  to  pronounce 
upon  them. 

In  general,  the  conclusion  reached  upon  the 
subject  of  Davidic  psalms  seems  to  be  as  follows. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  proved  Ihat  J)arid  wMte 
any  psalms ;  the  probability  is  that  he  wrote  many ; 
tt  notlikely  that  all  these  were  lost ;  some  of 
those  extant  wnich  are  ascribed  to  him  are  appro- 
priate in  his  lips ;  external  evidence  ascribes  the 
I8th  psalm  to  David,  and  if  it  be  his,  it  is  probable 
that  others  also  should  be  attributed  to  him  ;  and  in 
determining  the  number  of  these,  internal  evidence 
drawn  from  contents,  style,  allusions,  etc.,  is  the 
sole  criterion.  The  judgment  of  critics  proceeding 
upon  these  lines  naturally  varies  considerably. 
Baethgen,  with  some  hesitation,  admits  3  psalms  as 
Davidio,  Schultz  10,  Ewald  17,  Delitzsch  44,  while 
Driver  (LOT*  380)  sums  up  by  saying — '  A  nan  liquet 
must  be  onr  verdict ;  it  is  possible  that  Ewald's  list 
of  Davidic  psalms  is  too  large,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
none  of  the  psalms  contamed  in  it  are  of  David's 
composition. '  The  arguments  above  adduced  would 
lead^  to  the  conclusion  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
psalms— including  3.  4.  7.  8.  15.  18.  23.  24.  32,  and 
perhaps  101  and  110 — may  have  come  down  to  na 
from  David's  pen,  but  that  the  number  can  hardly 
be  greater  and  may  be  still  less.  The  90th  psalm 
cannot  have  been  written  by  Moses,  nor  the  72nd 
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and  127th  br  Solomon.  The  titles  in  these  cases 
must  be  nnaerstood  as  indicative  of  the  subject- 
matter.  The  reference  of  certain  psalms  to  Asaph, 
Heman,  Ethan,  and  the  sons  of  Korah,  is  to  be 
understood  from  the  point  of  view  of  compilation 
rather  than  of  authorship.  If  these  psalms  were 
taken  from  collections  associated  with  the  Levitical 
guilds  known  by  these  historical  names  in  the  time 
of  the  second  temple,  the  titles  become  easily 
intelligible.  It  creates  difficulties  to  press  the 
meaning  of  the  preposition  as  Lamed  auctoris, 
and  to  suppose  {e.c/.)  that  the  family  or  guild  of 
'  Korah '  were  either  separately  or  conjointly 
authors  of  psalms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
free  multiplication  of  the  title  117^  is  due  to 
the  same  habit  on  the  part  of  those  who  formed 
the  several  collections.  Compilers  would  think 
more  of  the  source  from  which  the  psalms  were 
actually  derived  than  of  the  presumably  remote 
original  author,  especially  in  days  when  personal 
autnorship  was  not  dwelt  upon  as  in  a  later 
time. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  age  of  the  Psalms, 
Cheyne  hardly  allows  one  to  be  pre-ezilic;  the 
scattered  references  to  monarchy  he  applies  for 
the  most  part  to  the  time  of  the  Maccalwean 
revival.  In  this  he  stands  almost  alone  amongst 
English  critics,  though  the  general  tendency  of 
criticism  is  to  assign  a  oontiniudly  increasing 
majority  of  the  psauns  to  the  post-exilic  period. 
Comill  probably  represents  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  contempora^  scholars  when  he  describes 
{Einleituna,  p.  SSI)  the  Psalter  as  representing  a 
reaction  of  the  old  Israelitish  pious  feeling  agamst 
the  stiffening  formalism  of  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
his  successors,  a  proof  that  the  religious  genius  of 
Israel  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  b.c.  had  not 
been  quenched  by  the  growing  influence  of  what 
was  later  known  as  Pharisaism.  The  historical 
allusions  which  are  found  in  some  psalms  are  not 
for  the  most  part  decisive,  and  these  cease  to  have 
any  weight  if  the  possibility  of  later  impersonation 
and  idealization  is  freely  conceded.  Taking  the 
language  of  the  psalms  as  it  stands,  however,  the 
nearest  approach  to  definiteness  on  the  ground  of 
hbtorical  allusions  would  be  found  in  Ps  46  as 
applied  to  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib,  Ps  74 
and  79  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees.  Ps  68, 
which  by  earlier  critics  was  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat,  almost  certainly  belongs  to  the 

C'od  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  Ps  118,  which 
generally  been  considered  as  especially  suitable 
to  the  return  from  Captivity,  is  conndently  assigned 
by  Cheyne  to  the  Maccabeean  period.  Ps  45,  which 
most  critics  place  during  the  monarchy,  is  under- 
stood by  the  same  writer  of  Ptolemy  Pmladelphns. 
If  historical  allusions  are  npt  decisive,  neither  will 
the  evidence  of  parallel  pasteges  avail  much.  If  the 
datea  of  Job,  01  Dent.,  and  of  certain  chapters  of 
Isaiah  conld  be  fixed,  the  dates  of  a  few  psalms 
mi^ht  be  approximately  determined ;  e.a.  Ps  8  was 
written  before  the  Book  of  Job,  and  Ps  90  after 
Deuteronomy.  The  date  of  Jer.  is  well  kno\vn,  but 
a  comparison  between  the  language  of  the  psalms 
and  the  prophet  (cf.  Ps  1  with  Jer  17'*  •)  makes  it 
difficult  to  say  which  can  claim  the  priority.  A 
certain  group  of  psalms,  e.ff.  69,  may  with  some 
oontidence  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Jeremiah. 

In  only  a  very  lew  cases  can  linguistic  evidence 
be  considered  as  decisively  characteristic  of  late 
date  ;  Ps  139  is  probably  tne  best  example  of  this. 
The  criterion  of  style  is  too  subjective  and  too 
differently  estimated  by  different  critics  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  evidence  of  date.  Arguments  drawn 
from  the  stage  of  theological  thought  visible  in  the 
psalms  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  history 
of  or  theology,  and  opinion  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered ripe  enough  on  this  sabject  for  it  to  be 


employed  with  certainty.  The  psalms  tbems«lvea 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  evidence  by 
means  of  which  that  history  is  to  be  traced  out, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  vicious  circle  must  be 
avoided  which  would  conclude  that  a  ^ven  psalm 
'  cannot  be  of  early  origin  because  the  ideas  it  con- 
tains cannot  have  been  promulgated  so  early.'  The 
state  of  religions  tliought  and  ufe  manifested  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  presup- 
poses a  long  religious  history,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  suinciently  clear  to  aUow 
of  sweeping  dogmatic  assumptions.  And,  apart 
from  a  oehef  in  the  supernatural,  the  history  of 
religion  shows  how  frequently  the  vales,  whether 
bard  or  prophet,  has  been  before  his  time  in  hi* 
religious  intuitions  and  aspirations.  Certain 
general  conclusions  may,  however,  be  given,  which 
will  guide  us  approximately  to  the  time  when  the 
psalms  as  a  whole  were  composed.  A  few  being 
probably  Davidic,  a  considerable  number,  especially 
in  the  earlier  books,  are  pre-exilic,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  date  after  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 
The  large  majority  of  the  psalms  may  be  with 
confidence  assigned  to  the  period  during  and  shortly 
after  the  Exile,  some  few  to  the  3rd  and  even  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C. 

Are  any  Maceabcean  psalms  ivj:luded  in  th» 
Psalter  f  This  much  debated  question  has  recrived 
very  various  answers.  There  is  an  a  priori  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  psalms 
and  of  their  inclusion  in  the  Psalter,  if  the  Canon 
of  OT  were  not  closed  too  early  to  admit  them. 
The  strong  probability  is  that  the  Canon  was  not 
virtually  closed  till  about  B.C.  100,  and  the  Psalter 
may  have  been  kept  open  even  after  the  various 
collections  were  formed,  in  the  sense  that  a  few 
later  psalms  might  find  their  way  in  after  a  collec- 
tion possessed  a  separate  existence.  The  evidence 
of  Josephus  and  of  2  Mac  may  be  taken  as  indirectly 
confirming  the  a  priori  probability  that  the  Mac- 
cabaean  times  would  furnish  a  vigorous  psalmody. 
The  evidence  of  the  '  Psalms  of  Solomon '  shows 
that  the  true  spirit  of  psalm-composition  existed 
even  later,  though  the  hopes  ana  ideals'  of  the 
psalmist  had  altered.  Wben  we  examine  the 
extant  psalms,  however,  difficulties  arise.  Those 
which  appear  most  likely  to  have  sprung  from 
Maccabsean  times,  such  as  44.  74. 79.  83,  are  found, 
not  in  the  later,  but  in  the  earlier  or  middle  collec- 
tions. It  is  possible,  but  not  easy,  to  understand 
how  a  psalm  composed  B.c.  150  made  its  way  into 
Book  u.  and  was  labelled,  not  in  the  Ueb.  only, 
but  in  the  Greek,  as  a  psalm  of  Asaph.  It  is  urged 
by  some  that  the  language  of  these  psalms  may  be 
appropriately  nnderstoodof  earlier  desolations  than 
those  of  the  time  of  Antiochus.  But  in  Ps  74',  for 
example,  the  phrase  'jiiSo  (though  understood  by 
the  LXX  of  feasts)  seems  distinctly  to  point  to 
the  synagogues  of  a  later  period,  while  74*  connects 
itself  naturally  with  I  Mao  4«  9"  1*^.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  repeat^^jise  of  on<pq,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  too  much  pressed,  as  if  it 
must  necessarily  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
^asidim  became  a  recognized  party,  when  'the 
company  of  the  Hasidseans,  mighty  men  of  Israel,' 
offered  themselves  'willingly  for  the  law'  (1  Mae 
2**).  It  by  no  means  follows  that  all  mention  of 
'  the  pious  ones '  is  to  be  taken  as  distinctly  Mao- 
cabae&n. 

The  history  of  opinion  displajrs  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  holding  the  Davidic  origin  of  the 

Esalms  generally,  taught  that  David  projected 
imself  m  the  spirit  of  prophecy  into  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  so  that  some  of  the  psalms  fiuth- 
fully  picture  that  period.  Calvin  attributed  Ps  44. 
74  and  79  to  the  period  in  question ;  Hitzig  and 
Olshausen  enlarged  this  short  list  to  embrace  th« 
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greater  portion  of  the  Psalter,  including  all  psalms 
from  73  to  150.  Keoss  assigned  several  psalms  to 
a  still  later  period — that  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.c. 
135-107.  Cheyne  indicates  some  twenty -five 
psalms  as  Moccabtean,  including  20.  21.  33.  44.  60. 
61.  63.  74.  79.  83.  101.  108.  115-118.  135-138.  145- 
150.  His  criteria  of  '  a  uniquely  strong  church 
feeling,'  an  '  intensity  of  monotheistic  faith,'  and 
an  'ardour  of  gratitude  for  some  unexampled 
•tepping  forth  of  the  Lord  J'  into  history,'  are  not 
susceptible  of  specific  and  decisive  application  to 
Maccabeean  times.  The  first  criterion  mentioned 
bv  Cheyne — the  existence  of  '  some  fairly  distinct 
allusions  to  Maccabiean  circumstances' — would  be 
decisive  if  its  occurrence  could  be  clearly  proved. 
But  the  aUasiong  are  held  by  such  critics  as 
Gesenius,  Gwald,  Dillmann,  and  Hupfeld  to  be 
anything  but  distinct.  In  our  judgment  the 
number  of  Maccabeean  psalms  cannot  be  large, 
but  the  bare  possibility  that  a  few  such  psalms 
-were  included  in  the  Psalter  before  the  Canon  was 
closed  should  be  left  open.  If  any  psalms  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  are  found  in  our  present  collection, 
the  internal  evidence  which  would  assign  44.  74. 
79.  83  to  this  period  may  be  held  to  outweigh  the 
nnquestionable  difficulties  arising  from  their  place 
in  the  second  and  third  books. 

iv.  Titles, — It  has  been  found  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss such  of  the  titles  as  bear  on  the  question  of 
authorship  already ;  the  present  section  will  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  those  words 
or  phrases,  mostly  mo^cal  notes,  which  require  ex- 
planation. For  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  are 
given  )n  alphabetical  order,  following  the  EV. 
.  ^  .  'Aljeleth  hash-Shahar,  Pa  22^1070  nj>;!<-^fi,  LXX 
ivip  T^s  irriMjufews  TTjt  iu$anp,  i.e.  'concerning  the 
morning  aid '  (n^.'^) ;  so  Targum,  which  refers  to  the 
Tamid,  the  perpetual  morning  saoifice ;  Jerome, 
pro  eervo  matvivm  (so  Aq . ).  'Upon '  here  signifies 
'set  to  the  tune  of  (RV),  the  name  of  the  song  being 
prob. '  Hind  of  the  Dawn.'  W.  R.  Smith  compares 
Arabic  u^ge  in  thus  describing  melodies;  also 
'Ephraem  in  the  Syriac.  Baethgen  understands  the 
morning  to  be  viewed  as  '  the  hmd  in  its  swiftness.' 
/  'Al&m6th,  Ps  46 ;  cf.  1  Oh  1S»  ■  psalteries  set  to 
Alamoth'  (RV),  rttoW-l^,  LXX  M  rOr  Kpvi>lw, 
'abont  the. hidden  tilings'  (lAo^z),  so  Targum; 
Jerome,  after  Aq.,  pro  juventutunu.  In  1  Ch, 
LXX  transliterates  i3iju/uid.  Ges.  and  most 
modems  derive  from  'almah, '  damsel,'  and  render 
'with  accompaniment  of  damsel  voices,'  or  'in 
soprano.'  Boiethgen  holds  that  this  interpretation 
is  not  suitable  to  Ps  46.  Rashi  understands  it  of 
a  musical  instrument,  as  modem  viola  or  tonor- 
violin.  Cf .  '  Donble-baas,'  corresponding  to  Shemi- 
nith,  which  see.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
closing  words  of  Ps  48  'cU-muth,  which  will  hardly 
bear  the  translation  '  unto  death,'  should  not  00 
reawl  as  'cUdmdth  and  taken  as  part  of  the  title  of 
the  following  psalm. 

,  'Al-taMhith  (AV),  'Al-tashheth  (RV),  Ps  S7.  68. 
'69.  75,  DDif^sr^V,  LXX  ;d)  Suut>6tlfifit ;  Jerome  vt  non 
diaperdai.  As  in  RV,  this  must  be  understood  to 
mean  'set  to  the  tune  of,  Destroy  not.'  Possibly 
these  words  may  form  the  beginning  of  an  old 
vintage-song,  such  as  we  find  described  in  Is  65", 
when  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  '  and 
one  saith.  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it ' ; 
bat  this  is  mere  conjecture  (see  OTJC'f.  209). 
Ascents. — See  Degree*. 

Chief  Mnsician,  tor  the.— Found  in  65  psalms, 
b^inning  with  Ps  4.  See  also  Hab  3».  Heb.  cvji^S 
LXX  tit  t4  riXn  (connect  with  nt)b  '  for  ever '  ?). 
Othe^  Or.  VSS,  tit  rd  rUm,  Jerome  Victori ;  follow- 
ing aprarently  the  meaning  of  a  kindred  Aram, 
root.  The  verb  nxi  is  found  in  1  Ch  16"  in  refer- 
ence to  mnaic,  and  is  rendered  '  to  excel '  in  A  V, 
'  to  lead '  the  singing  in  RV.   In  1  Ch  23*  it  means 


'to  preside  over'  the  work  in  question.  Th* 
meaning  of  the  title,  therefore,  apparently  is  that 
the  psalm  was  to  be  given  to  the  precentor  or 
leader  of  the  choir,  and  was  intended  to  be  sung  in 
the  temple-service. 

Dedication,  A  Song  at  the  d.  of  the  honse,  I  - 
30,  Heb.  n:jn  njjq-iv,  LXX  iKKrriirewt. — The  orde.. 
of  words  in  this  title  suggests  that  in  ite  present 
form  it  combines  two  several  traditions ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  psalm  IS-David  and  a  song  for  the 
dedication  of  '  the  house.'  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  may  be  combined ;  not,  however,  when  the 
site  was  chosen  for  the  temple  (Hengstenberg),  for 
this  was  not  the  dedication  of  a  house ;  nor  (prob- 
ably) at  some  re-consecration  of  the  palace  after 
Absalom's  rebellion  and  David's  absence.  The 
most  probable  supposition,  if  the  paolm  is  to  be 
referred  to  David  s  lifetime,  is  that  of  Delitzsch, 
who  refers  it  to  the  house  mentioned  in  2  S  6^',  and 
supposes  that  about  this  time  the  king  was  re- 
covering from  severe  sickness.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever (Sopherim  xviii.  2),  that  this  psalm  was  used 
by  the  Jews  from  an  early  date  at  the  feast  of 
$a.nukkah,  the  '  dedication'^  mentioned  in  1  Mac  4" 
ajid  Jn  10*^,  and  Baethjp^en  and  many  modems  con- 
sider that  this  clause  of  the  title  was  added  later  as 
an  after-thought.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
this  is  consistent  with  the  ignorance  of  its  meaning 
shown  by  the  LXX.  The  probability  is  that  the 
clause  refers  to  a  liturgical  use  of  the  psalm,  not 
to  ite  original  composition. 

Decrees,  SonM  of,  Ps  120.  122-134  Tfhms  f^; 
in  121  'wi ;  LXX  ifS^  rQr  dvo/Jadyuur,  Jerome 
cantieum  graduum,  whence  AV  '  degrees,'  RV 
'ascents.' — Grammatically,  the  form  of  tlje  title 
in  Ps  121  is  the  more  correct,  if  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  an  individual  psalm.  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Che3me  understand  it  collectively=n«jj,  properly 
the  title  of  the  whole  group,  the  plural  'ascente' 
indicating  that  the  title  of  the  group  lias  come  to 
be  affixed  to  each  psalm  separately. ,  The  following 
meanings  have  been  attached  to  this  ambiguous 
phrase: — 

1.  The  retum  from  Babylon  (Ewald).  SeeEzr7*, 
in  which  we  read  of  '  the  going  up  from  Babylon, 
and  cf .  Ezr  2\  The  use  of  the  plur.  '  goings  up '  is 
explained  to  refer  to  more  than  one  journey,  under 
Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  (Ezr  2  and  8) ;  or  to  the 
number  of  caravans,  cf.  ol  iyapaXvovrtt  of  Jn  12*. 
It  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the  plural  would 
be  used  of  the  one  event  which  so  signalized  itself 
in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  at  least  Ps  122  andl  134  is  nnsuitoble  to 
this  connexion. 

2.  The  going  up  to  the  annual  festivals  in  Jem- 
salem.  "rhe  word  ma'iUah  is  not  elsewhere  used 
of  these  journeys,  but  the  cognate  vb.  rhs  is  (Ps  122* 
al.).  The  psalms  are  for  the  most  part  suitable  in 
subject  for  such  a  purpose,  either  directly  (see 
122.  132.  133)  or  indirectly.  Herder,  Reuss,  W.  R. 
Smith  ('  Pilgrimage  songs '),  and  Baethgen  may  be 
mentioned  as  amongst  those  who  favour  this  ex- 
planation. 

3.  Fifteen  steps  led  from  the  women's  court  to  the 
men's  court  in  the  temple,  and  the  Talmud  (Midd. 
iL  6,  Suklcah  \5b)  says  that  these  corresponded 
to  the  songs  of  degrees ;  not,  however,  that  the 
psalms  were  named  after  the  steps,  or  that  the 
Levites  sang  these  particular  psalms  upon  the 
steps.  This  explanation  of  the  name  has,  how- 
ever, been  held  oy  some  {e.g.  Armfield,  who  has 
written  a  monograph  upon  the  subject). 

4.  Delitzsch  favours  the  interpretation  which 
finds  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar  style  or  stmctnre 
of  the  psalms,  the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase, 
with  a  gradual  ladder-like  ascent  as  to  a  cbmax — 
'a  step -like  progresuve  rhythm  of  thoughts.' 
Compare  the  stractore  of  the  'triolet'  in  mors 
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recent  literature.  Against  this,  however,  it  ma^ 
be  urged  that  not  all  these  psalms  exliibit  this 
stmctore  (see  132) ;  that  it  is  found  in  some  other 
psalms  {e.ff.  29) ;  and  that  nowhere  else  is  this 
technical  use  of  the  word  found. 

6.  Im  hohem  Chor  (Luther)  to  be  sung '  in  louder 
cones';  so  R.  Sa'adya  Gaon,  and  cf.  2  Ch  20" 
li-md'lak  (diff.  word  from  n^up),  '  with  a  loud  voice 
on  high'  (AV),  '  an  exceeding  loud  voice*  (RV). 

6.  An  explanation,  first  given  by  Rashi,  has 
lately  been  revived  by  Schfller  ■  Szmessy,  which 
refers  the  word  to  the  '  liftings-up '  or  '  goings-up ' 
of  the  heart  in  adoration  and  trust.  See  121* 
1231  i3oi_ 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  sketch  that 
no  certain  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  title  of  this 
group  of  lovely  psalms.  The  second  explanation  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  probable. 
y  Oittith,  Set  to  the,  Ps  8.  81.  84,  Heb.  tmu'tS, 
LXX  inrip  rwr  Xrivwr,  Jerome  pro  {in)  toretdaribus 
{Tim}). — The  Targ.  explains  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  David  brought  from  Gath,  or  of  the 
form  of  a  wine-preas.  Generally  understood  to 
indicate  the  name  of  a  tone,  possibly  set  to  a 
vintage •  song,  a  meaning/ which  the  LXX  and 
Jerome  may  possibly  have  had  in  view  in  their 
renderings.  Ewald  understands  it  to  mean  'the 
March  of  the  Gittite  guard.' 

Hlggaiia  (fi'jri). — ftis  word  does  not  occur  in 
any  oF the  titles,  but  is  found  in  Ps  9'"  and  is  con- 
veniently considered  here.  It  occurs  in  connexion 
with  Selah  (which  see),  and  the  double  phrase  is 
rendered  by  LXX  ifS^j  Suvj/iXiuiTot.  It  is  found  in 
the  text  of  Ps  92*,  where  Cheyne  renders  'with 
sounding  music  upon  the  harp.'  The  root  iwn  from 
which  the  word  is  probably  derived  means  to  emit 
a  deep,  murmuring  sound,  and  is  used  of  a  lion  in 
Is  31',  of  a  dove  m  Is  38",  and  of  a  mourner  in 
Is  16'.  Also  in  a  secondary  sense  of  meditation  or 
device  in  Ps  19'^  La  S"*.  Klmchi  explains  Higgaion 
from  this  secondary  meaning  of  the  root ;  but  it 
is  in  aU  probability  a  musical  term  derived  from 
the  primary  meaning,  possibly  indicating  a  'forte 
burst  of  joyous  music' 

Jonath- elem-rShoklm,  Ps  66  cp^ir)  o^v  nj^s, 
LXX  irip  Top  \aov  rov  ix6  Tuy  iytur  lUfMKOviJL- 
udvou,  a  tr.  which  supposes  that  Israel  is  intended  by 
the  word  nfi^  dove,  and  d^k  is  quite  misunderstood. 
Like  so  many  others  of  these  enigmatical  phrases, 
this  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  a  melody  to 
which  the  psalm  is  to  be  sung.  With  the  reading 
y^tt  the  phrase  may  be  interpreted  '  the  dove  of  the 
distant  terebinths  ;  with  present  pointing,  as  in 
RVm,  ^the  silent  dove  of  tnem  that  are  afar  off.' 

Hah&lath,  Ps  53;  MahOlath  li'anndth,  Ps  88, 
Heb.  n^i^Vs,  or  with  ad(lition  of  tMs^j,  LXX  irip 
MacXiS  (roO  iroKfuBrjvai)  as  pr.  name,  see  Gn  28*, 
2  Ch  11",  Jerome  Dro  chore,  per  chorum  (after  Aq. 
Theod.  Symm.).  Considerable  uncertainty  attaches 
to  the  rendering  of  ttiis  phrase.  If  it  does  not 
indicate  the  name  of  a  tune  (Ibn  Ezra),  or  the  sad- 
ness of  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung 
(Pelitzsch),  the  clioice  lies  between  understanding 
rnalidlath  as  (1)  akin  to  mahMah,  'sickness'  or 
'  calamity,'  (Ex  15"),  so  Targl;  o?  (2)  as  a  musical 
instrument  (Rashi,  Ges.,  Lowe).  Neither  etymo- 
lo^  nor  the  probabilities  of  the  case  can  be  said 
to  i)oint  decidedly  in  either  direction, 
y  Magchil. — Found  prefixed  to  13  psalms,  viz.  32. 
^  42r4ir*J.  62-55.  74.  78.  88.  89.  142.  Heb. 
LXX  avriatm,  elt  (tirtnv.  Cf .  47'  ^*3PD  llDi,  '  make 
melody  in  a  skilful  strain '  (cf.  RVm) ;  Targ. '  with 
good  understanding.'  Gesenius  renders, '  a  didactic 
poem^'  which  does  not  fit  many  of  the  psalms 
mentioned  above.  Delitzsch  understands  it  as 
indicating  a  'contemplative'  psalm  (Vsrn  prop, 
•consider,'  'attend  to,'  of.  Ps  101»  [RVm]  106'); 
Baabi  interpnts  by  reference  to  2  Ch  30",  the 


Levites  that  'had  good  understanding  (or  were 
well  skilled)  [apparently  in  music]  for  J".  So  far  aa 
etymology  serves  us,  the  title  probably  indicates  a 
contemplative  composition,  but  in  process  of  time 
the  original  meaning  probably  passed  away  and  it 
came  to  mean  little  more  than  a  poem  (cf.  rolri/M). 

KicUaoi,  Ps  16  and  66-60  n^^,  LXX  imrXo- 
ypaipia.  —  So  Gesenius,  who  says  anD  =  tcribere, 
Dn3=inscribere ;  the  meaning  in  Eng.  would  imply 
a  carefully -fashioned,  '  emblazoned'  psalm ;  but 
this  meanmg  of  the  root  ona  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Another  suggested  derivation  connects  with  079 
and  would  give  the  rendering  '  a  golden  psalm ' ; 
so  Luther.  The  word  is  also  used  in  Is  38'  of 
Hezekiah's  dirge,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  my 
features  which  the  various  compositions  to  which 
the  word  is  applied  possess  in  common. 

Muth-labben,  Ps  9  j?^  ner^s,  LXX  inrip  tO» 
Kpvfiop  ToO  vioO,  Vulg.  pro  oandtia  (Jer.  pro  morte) 
filii,  Targ.  'concerning  the  death  of  man  (Trho 
came  forth)  between  (the  armies).'  Allthes»  tr" 
'  show  that  the  phrase  was  not  understooSisJid  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  is  shared  by  the  modems. 
Grammar  will  not  allow  of  the  rendering  'death 
of  the  son,'  i.e.  Absalom,  even  if  such  a  meaning 
were  appropriate.  In  all  probability  this  is  the 
name  or  a  tune ;  but  whether  it  should  be  rendered 
'  Die  for  the  son '  or  (with  other  pointing)  '  Death 
makes  white,'  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  cannot 
really  signify. 

Neginoth.— Found  in  six  psalms — 4.  6.  64.  65.  67. 
76  nSj'^jj,  and  once  in  61  nj'a^a,  cf.  Hab  3",  LXX 
^oX/uott,  Jerome  in  psalmis.  The  word  means 
unquestionably  'on  stringed  instruments';  it  is 
always  found  after  the  phrase  'For  the  chief 
musician,'  and  indicates  that  the  psalm  is  to  be 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  of  stringed  music,  cf. 
1  Cn  16^.  Ne^inath  is  generally  understood  as  the 
same  word  with  an  old  feminine  ending  (Ges.); 
or,  according  to  Massoretic  punctuation,  closely 
joined  with  it-David,  it  would  mean '  in  the  Davidio 
style  of  stringed  music' 

Nit^Uoth,  Ps  6  Tih'v^^,  LXX  tnckp  r^t  /cXnpoM- 
lUv<riit,atiirh})f},ietomeprohcBreditatilm».  Gener> 
ally  understood  as^O'^'^q.  meaning  '  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  flutes'  or  wind-instruments.  That 
flutes  were  used  in  worship,  is  shown  by  Is  30". 
Baetbgen  objects  that  the  usual  word  for  flute 
might  oe  expected  here,  and  understands  Nef^loth 
as  the  name  of  a  time. 

Remembrance,  To  bring  to,  Ps  38  and  70 
LXX  tit  Ard/wrivty  (adding  in  70,  tit  t6  aCMrai  lu 
Kipter),  Jerome  in  commemorandum,  ad  recordan- 
dum.  Is  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  God  is 
to  remember  the  psalmist,  or  the  psalmist  to  re- 
member God  t  Both  views  have  been  taken.  The 
Taxg.,  followed  by  Delitzsch,  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Azkarah  {iriiurqau)  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Minhah,  when  a  portion  was  thrown  upon  the  fire 
and  the  smoke  was  supposed  to  bring  the  worshipper 
into  the  Divine  remembrance.  See  Lv  24'- and 
connect  with  titU  in  LXX  repl  irappArov.  But  the 
word  is  found  in  1  Ch  16*,  when  certain  Levites 
were  appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  and  '  to 
record  (AV), '  celebrate '  (RV),  as  well  as  to  thank 
and  praise  J";  and  perhaps  this  more  general 
meaning  of  worshipping,  in  the  sense  of  not  for- 
getting the  Divine  oenefits,  is  the  more  probable 
meaning  here. 

Sheminith,  Ps  6  and  12  irro^ Vs,  LXX  Mp  rijt 
iySirit, '  upon  the  octave  or  the  eighth,'  cf.  1  Ch  16*'. 
The  phrase  either  refers  to  a  special  kiad  of  stringed 
instrument  with  eight  strings,  or  means  perhaps 
'in  the  Imms,'  cf.  'o/-'3[Mm^<A=soprano.  '  In  a  lower 
octave,'  the  reverse  of  the  modem  octave  (Lowe). 

Shle^aion,  Ps  7  tVjti,  LXX  £aXjuit— -Mcrd  i^Sijt. 
Jerome  pro  ignoratione  (after  Theod.  Symm,,  ana 
see  Ps  19"  'errors'). — ^The  word  is  found  in  the 
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floral  in  Hab  3'.  As  derived  from  n» '  to  wander,' 
Iwald,  Delitzsch,  and  others  giv^  the  meaning  of 
m  'dithyrambio  song,'  one  characterized  by  vanons 
feelings  or  rhythms.  Gesenius,  with  hesitation, 
renders  eantus  svavis.  There  appears  to  be  nothing 
either  in  etymologer,  tradition,  or  the  character 
of  the  two  psalms  in  question  to  guide  modem 
readers  definitely  to  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

Shoshannlm,  Shnsh&n-'Edntta,  Ps  45  and  69  ''S 
OFT-,  Ps  60  imj  rvv^'fS,  Ps  80  'V-'}^  LXX  Mp  rdr 
d\\Mu8ii<roiUrur  (D';St'l^  from  root  mr  '  to  change' ), 
Jerome  pro  liliis  testimonii, — Rashi  understands  as 
an  instrument  of  six  strings.  Probably  the  name  of 
a  tune  (Ibn  Ezra  and  modems)  *  set  to  the  melody 
of  Lilies,  or  LUies  of  the  Testimony.'  '  Pnre  as  a 
lily  is  the  Testimony,'  Le.  the  Law  (Ewald). 

Bong  of  Lovet,  Ps  45  nVin;  t^,  LXX  ifSii  inrkp  roC 
irfarTrreO. — The  tdlegorical  intwpretation  which  is 
suggested  by  the  Gr.  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  is 
based  upon  the  use  of  language  found  in  Hosea  and 
elsewhere  in  OT,  and  recognized  by  St.  PanI  in 
Eph  5f«.  The  Targ.  renders  '  Thy  beauty,  O  King 
Blessiah.'  The  feminine  plural  termination  must 
not'be  understood  literally  as  of  king's  daughters 
(Hengstenberg),  nor  of  a  marriage-feMt,  nor  in  an 
erotic  sense,  for  the  word  is  a  noble  one;  but 
according  to  the  Heb.  idiom  it  corresponds  to  a 
neuter  aoetract,  and  the  phrase  would  mean  'A 
song  of  that  which  is  lovely.'  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, like  Canticles,  of  a  pure  and  holy  earthly  love 
which  may  be  understooa  to  symbolize  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  higher  affection  still. 

To  Teach,  Ps  60  TS^^  of-  Dt  31'»,  where  Moses  is 
commanded  to  teach  a  song  to  the  Israelites,  and 
2  S  where  it  is  said  that  David  '  bode  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  song  of  the  bow ' 
(the  word  'bow'  is  omitted  in  B  of  LXX)  —  a 
martial  song,  to  be  sung  at  the  practice  of  arms? 
These  parallels  would  seem  to  show  that  the  title 
U-iaMmed  means  that  this  psalm,  like  many  others, 
was  to  be  taught  to  Israel. 

V.  Poetical  Constbuction.  — Heb.  poetry,  it 
is  well  known,  is  not  constituted  by  rhyme. 
Neither,  like  Anglo  -  Saxon  and  other  verse,  is  it 
marked  by  regularly  recurring  assonance, .  though 
occasionally  uiis  feature  is  present.  Neither, 
again,  is  lAetre  an  essential  feature  of  Heb. 
psalmody.  It  has  been  questioned  among  scholars 
-^thongh  only  a  small  minority  are  prepared  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative — whether  metre,  imply- 
ing lines  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  ^llables, 
is  recognizable  at  all  in  OT  poetry,  as,  confessedly, 
both  rhyme  and  metre  are  oharacteristio  of  Jewish 
poems  of  the  Middle  Ages. '  But  though  metre  is 
not  discernible  in  Psalms,  it  does  not  follow  that 
rhythm  is  exduded.  The  rhythm  of  thought  in 
tiie  well  ■  knowB  parailelismua  membrorum  is,  of 
course,  an  essential  feature,  and  rhythm  of  lan- 
guage matching  the  thought  is  readify  perceptible, 
though  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  its  determina- 
tion. There  is  a  rhythm  in  all  the  finest  prose,  not 
the  less  impressive  tor  being  irregular.  In  Psalms 
the  rhythm  of  language  more  nearly  approaches 
regularity  than  the  rhythm  of  carefully  constmcted 
prose,  but  it  defies  analysis  and  systematizatioti. 
The  prevailing  form  is  the  couplet  of  two  corre- 
sponding lines,  though  the  triplet  and  quatrain  are 
lued  from  time  to  time.  On  this  subject  Driver 
says:  'The  poetical  instincts  of  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of 
Imes  of  approxiTnately  the  same  length,  which 
were  combmed,  as  a  rule,  into  groups  of  two,  three, 
or  four  lines,  constituting  veraet,  the  verses  mark- 
ing usually  more  distinct  pauses  in  the  progress  of 
thought  than  the  separate  lines'  {LOT*  p.  362). 
(For  the  details  of  this  subject  see  Drivel's  chapter 
inst  quoted  and  art.  Poetbt).  It  may,  however, 
be  briefly  said  here  that  tlie  ohief  attempts  to  trace 


out  a  more  regular  metrical  system  in  Psalms  than 
the  above  remarks  allow,  are  those  of  J.  Lej  {Metr. 
Fortnen  der  Heb.  Poesie,  1866,  and  Grundziiqe  det 
Rhythrrms  in  der  Seb.  Poesie,  1875),  Gustav  liickell 
{Carmina  VT  metrice,  1882,  and  articles  in  ZDMG, 
1891-1894),  and,  more  recently,  H.  Grinime  ('  Abriss 
der  biblisch-hebriiischen  Metrik '  in  ZDMG,  1896, 
pp.  529-584,  and  1897,  pp.  683-712).  Ley  seeks  to 
establish  a  metre  which  depends  upon  accents,  and 
relies  upon  alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme  as 
subordinate  features.  Bickell  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  measure  of  the  verse  is  marked  by  regular 
altemation  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables ; 
but  he  accomplishes  this  only  by  an  excessive 
modification,  not  to  say  mutilation,  of  the  text, 
and  by  a  violent  nse  of  unnatural  elisions. 
Grimme's  system  is  described  in  art.  Poetry, 
p.  6'*.  C.  A.  Briggs  holds  Ley's  views  in  a 
modified  form.  He  says,  'The  accent  may  be 
used  as  a  principle  of  measurement  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  Ueb.  poetry,  but  it  is  not  an 
absolute  law;  for  whilst  many  poems  and  strophes 
are  uniform  in  this  respect,  the  poet  breaks  away 
from  it  and  increases  or  diminishes  the  number  of 
accents,  as  well  as  words,  to  correspond  with  the 
movements  of  his  thought  and  motion'  (Bibl. 
Study,  p.  263).*  This  does  not  greatly  diSer  from 
the  mode  of  statement  adopted  by  Delitzsch,  which 
is  accepted  in  this  article.  'Heb.  poetry  is  not 
nfetrical,  i.e.  it  is  not  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
quantity  and  by  the  number  of  syllables ;  strong 
accents,  which  give  prominence  to  the  logically 
m^et  important  syllables,  produce  a  very  great 
variety  of  rhythms  in  the  series  of  syllables  that 
form  the  ttiehoi ;  the  ictus  of  the  verse  is  regulated 
by  the  logical  movement ;  and  the  rhythm  is  the 
purely  accentuating  rhythm  of  the  oldest  kinds  of 
national  poetry'  {Psalms,  vol.  L  p.  31,  note,  Eng.  tr. ). 

There  is  one  stage  of  poetical  constraction  inter- 
mediate between  the  unit  —  couplet,  triplet,  or 
quatrain  —  and  the  completed  lyric.  It  is  the 
strophe  or  stfmza,  whichever  name  be  considered 
most  appropriate  for  a  section  of  the  poem,  mark- 
ing a  clearly  defined  movement  in  the  thought, 
and  oonsistmg  of  a  measured  number  of  lines. 
Monlton,  in  his  Literary  Study  of  the  BiMe,  uses 
the  temi '  sonnet'  to  describe  this  feature  of  Heb. 
poetry,  but  the  accepted  connotation  of  the  word 
makes  it  generally  unsuitable,  and  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  m  the  psalms.  Sometimes  the 
close  of  the  strophe  is  marked  by  a  refrain,  or  a 
nearly  exact  repetition  of  verse  or  phrase  at  more 
or  less  regular  mtervals.  Some  of  tne  most  clearly 
marked  examples  of  this  are,  '  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soulT'  in  42^»43';  'The  Lord  of 
hosts  is  with  us '  in  46'- " ;  '  Tom  ns  again,  O  Lord 
of  hosts'  in  80*-  '• " ;  '  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness '  in  107'-  In  the  136th 

psalm  the  refrain,  '  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever' 
occurs  as  the  latter  half  ot  every  verse.  Less 
readily  recognized  examples  may  be  found  in  39*- " 
'  Surely  every  man  is  vanity ' ;  56**  '  In  God  will 
I  praise  his  word ' ;  SI*- "  '  Be  thou  exalted,  O 
God,  above  the  heavens ' ;  62'- '  '  My  soul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  God';  99»-»  'Exalt  the  Lord  our 
God,  for  he  is  holy.'  In  some  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  repetition  of  a  phrase  is  rather  the  in- 
dication of  a  style  which  meets  us  markedly  in 
the  Songs  of  Aacents,  than  the  occurrence  of  a 
refrain  such  a»  marks  the  close  of  a  strophe. 
Frequently  it  is  clear  that  a  psalm  naturally 
divides  itself  into  sections,  where  no  refrain  or 
poetical  device  marks  the  several  pauses.  The 
iirst  three  psalms  would  sufficiently  illustrate 
this,  particularly  the  second,  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  vv.'*  commends  itself  at  once. 
Driver  holds  that  in  many  cases  tliese  seotiona 

•  SUgbUy  modifled  in  Slvdy    BiOy  Script.  (18W)  Ik  a6Bt. 
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are  '  to  lie  regarded  as  logical  ratlier  than  poetical 
pnits,  and  as  not  properly  deserving  —  even  in 
its  modified  sense — the  name  of  strophes.'  The 
construction  of  Heb.  poetry,  however,  is  such  that 
it  is  always  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  the 
distinction  between  thought  and  form ;  and  as  the 
len^h  of  line  depends  largely  upon  the  movement 
of  thought,  so  also  with  the  length  of  what  in 

firose  would  be  called  a  section,  but  in  the  irregu- 
arly  but  rhythmically  constructed  poetry  of  Israel, 
may  be  called  a  stroptie  or  a  stanza.  Seo,  further, 
art.  PoKTRY,  p.  7  If. 

Several  psalms  are  acrottie,  or  alphabetical,  in 
their  arrangement.  Sometimes  successive  verses 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  in 
order ;  sometimes  half-verses,  or  pairs  of  verses, 
are  thus  marked,  and  in  the  119th  psalm  eight 
verses  are  found  to  each  letter.  In  Ps  9-10  we 
find  two  verses  to  a  letter,  but  the  scheme  is  not 
complete.  In  9"  p  takes  the  place  of  a,  Ps  10  be- 
gins with  And  the  last  four  pairs  of  verses  close 
with  p,  n,  r,  n,  the  intervening  verses  not  being 
arranged  alphabetically,  though  their  number 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  number  of  letters 
passed  over.  In  Ps  25  one  verse  is  found  to  each 
letter,  though  i  is  missing,  and  an  extra  verse  is 
added  at  the  end.  In  Ps  37  two  verses  occur  to 
each  letter  (with  slight  irregularity),  in  111  and 
112  half  a  verse.  In  34  and  145  the  single-verse 
arrangement  is  found,  with  slight  irregularities, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  cormption  of 
text.  It  might  be  supposed  that  so  artificial  an 
arrangement  of  matter  would  form  a  sure  sign  of 
late  date,  of  a  ' silver  age'  and  fading  poetic 
power,  but  this  hardly  appears  to  be  the  case. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  comj>lete  instances 
is  found  in  the  '  Lamentations,'  which  is  consider- 
ably earlier  than  many  of  the  psalms.  In  Latin 
poetry  the  acrostic  arrangement  is  found  in  early 
times  (see  Cicero's  reference  to  Ennius,  quoted  by 
Delitzsch,  L  204);  and  Hitzig,  who  allows  only 
fourteen  Davidic  psalms,  includes  9  and  10  amongst 
them.  The  alphabetical  psalms  do  not,  as  a  nue, 
exhibit  much  poetic  fire  or  vigour  in  comparison 
with  psalms  which  are  strictly  lyrical  in  char- 
acter. But  this  may  be  due  to  the  subject  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  adopted,  for  single  phrases  in 
the  110th  psalm  might  easily  be  quoted  which  are 
full  of  imarinative  tervonr  and  power.  If  we  can- 
not say  witn  Delitzsch  that  the  acrostic  arrange- 
ment IS  '  full  of  meaning  in  itself,'  it  may  oe 
admitted  with  Driver  that  it  was  'sometimes 
adopted  by  poets  as  an  artificial  principle  of 
arrangement,  when  the  subject  was  one  of  a 
general  character,  that  did  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  logical  development.' 

It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  in 
their  form  and  construction  that  we  find  the  true 
poetry  of  the  psalms,  though  this  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  aid  in  securing  for  them  the  uni- 
versality which  is  one  of  their  chief  features.  The 
form  of  Heb.  poetry  bears  rendering  into  other 
languages  better  than  the  poetical  literature  of 
any  other  nation.  But  the  poetry  of  the  psalms 
does  not  lie  in  their  artistic  form.  The  word 
'  artistic,'  indeed,  is  out  of  place  here.  Artifice 
hides  itself  abashed  in  the  presence  of  deep  re- 
ligious feeling.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  pre- 
dominating tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  is  religious ; 
religion  has  laid  its  strong  upliHing  hand  upon 
every  string  of  the  psalmist^  harp,  every  touch  of 
the  psalmist's  fingers.  The  literary  character- 
istics which  charm  us  in  the  great  poets  of  tJie 
world  are  indeed  present.  Cof^  imagination 
marks  some  of  the  descriptions — 'Who  ooverest 
thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.'  '  He  rode  upon  a 
cherub  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  ^vings 


of  the  wind.'  Fancy  appears  in  slighter  touches, 
often  unnoticed — '  In  Salem  is  his  lewy  covert,  and 
his  (rocky.)  lair  in  Zion.'  The  varied  metaphors 
of  the  psaltns  have  furnished  religious  life  with 
brightness  and  picturesque  variety  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  The  terebmth  planted  by 
the  streams,  the  hind  panting  for  the  water- 
brooks,  the  sun  going  out  like  a  bridegroom  from 
his  cliamber,  the  Divine  Shepherd  tending  His 
flock  alike  in  the  pleasant  pasture  and  the  lonely 
and  gloomy  ravine, — these  familiar  images  are  not 
more  striking  than  the  thousand  less  noticed 
pictures,  sketched  in  outline  only :  the  crowned 
and  anointed  guest  at  the  banquet  of  life  spread 
in  the  very  wiMemess  amongst  foes ;  the  harassed 
and  overtnrown  forces  of  the  enemy  scattered 
over  hillside  and  plain,  like  the  ten  thousand 
flakes  '  when  it  snoweth  in  Zalmon ' ;  or  Death 
the  shepherd  herding  among  his  flock  in  Sheol 
those  who  had  arrogantiy  defied  his  power — yet 
the  psalmist  knows  of  a  mightier  Shepherd  still, 
who  shall  '  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of 
Sheol,  for  he  will  receive  me.'  Some  of  the  poetical 
efiect  is  doubtless  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew,  the 
picturesqueness  of  some  of  the  words,  and  occasion- 
ally the  variety  of  its  synonyms,  or  the  play  of 
tenses,  alternating  one  with  another,  like  lights 
and  shadows  upon  the  hillside,  or  the  chan^g 
colours  upon  the  burnished  neck  of  the  dove.  But 
the  simplicity  of  diction  which  imparts  such 
sublimity  to  a  phrase — 'with  thee  is  the  well- 
spring  of  life :  in  thy  light  we  shall  see  light ' ;  the 
depth  of  human  feeling  which  can  be  felt  like  a 
beating  poise  on  every  pi«e — '  Fervently  do  I  love 
thee,  f",  my  strength  ! ' — 'Deep  calleth  unto  deep 
at  the  noise  of  thy  cataracts ;  all  thy  waves  ana 
billows  are  gone  over  me ' ;  the  concrete  directness 
with  which  the  most  abstract  truths  of  religion  are 
set  forth — '  In  the  hand  of  J"  there  is  a  cup,  and 
the  wine  foameth ;  surelv  the  dregs  thereof,  all 
the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall  drain  them  out  and 
drink  them ' ; — '  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his 
pinions,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  take 
refuge ' ;  these  words  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  their  power  is  as  great  for  the  Englisli- 
man  as  for  the  Israelite.  But  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  chiefly,  though  it  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
these  poetical  characteristics.  The  Psalter  lives  in 
virtue  of  its  unique  religious  power  and  beauty, 
and  on  its  theology  sometliing  mast  now  be  said.  . 
^vL  REuaious  AND  Ethical  Ideas.  — In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  Psalter  will  be  treated  as 
onewhole.  Owingtothenncertaintywhichattaches 
to  the  dates  of  the  several  psalms,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  oat,  according  to  the  methods  of  biblical 
theology,  the  growth  and  development  of  religious 
ideas  in  the  psalmists'  minds,  if,  indeed,  any 
marked  growth  took  place.  If  the  book  is  entirely 
post-exilic,  the  '  hymn-book  of  the  second  temple,' 
no  decided  theological  development — except,  per- 
haps, on  the  subject  of  the  future  life— would  be 
expected.  If,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe, 
the  Psalter  contains  an  anthology  of  sacred  lyrics, 
extending  over  many  centuries,  a  progress  of 
thought  might  be  looked  for.  But  the  method  of 
the  psalmist  is  not  dialectic  He  moves,  not  in 
the  atmosphere  of  theology,  but  of  religion.  And 
whilst  creeds  change,  litanies  remain  the  same.  It 
would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  no  variety,  no 
advancement,  in  moral  and  religious  ideas  is  dis- 
cernible, but  for  the  pii>M808  of  this  brief  examina- 
tion it  may  be  neglected.  The  Psalter  is  concerned 
with  the  deep,  elemental  ideas  of  religion— God, 
man,  and  the  communion  of  man  with  God ;  joj 
and  trouble,  hope  and  fear,  good  and  evil,  then 
present  conflict  and  future  destiny ;  the  human 
soul  in  all  its  moods  and  the  Divine  power  and 
grace  in  all  its  aspects, — and  it  is  proposed  to  d» 
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■cribe  a  few  characteristios  only  of  the  way  in 
which  these  great  themes  are  treated. 

1.  The  leading  feature  in  the  doctrine  of  Grod — 
to  speak  theologically  —  which  distinguishes  the 
psalms  is  the  clearness  with  wliich  the  Divine 
Personality  is  conceived,  and  the  vividness  with 
which  it  is  depicted;  '  J"  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my 
Kock '  is  written  oa  the  book,  within  and  without. 
The  chief  service  which  the  psalms  have  rendered 
to  the  religion  of  the  world  is  the  preservation  of 
the  idea  of  the  living  Grod,  \N'ithoat  any  impairing 
of  His  absolute  and  inconceivable  glory.  The 
thinker  elaborates  his  abstract  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  till  they  dissolve  into  thin  air ;  the  boor 
ima'^ines  '  such  a  one  as  himself,'  and  lowers  the 
Godhead  into  a  '  magnified  and  non-natural '  man- 
hood. Isaac  Taylor  says  that  'metaphysic  theo- 
logies, except  so  far  as  tney  take  up  the  very  terms 
and  figures  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  have  hitherto 
sho^vn  a  properly  religious  aspect  in  proportion  as 
tliey  have  been  unintelligible;  when  intelligible 
they  become — if  not  atheistic,  yet  tending  in  that 
direction.'  No  sacred  book  of  any  nation  has 
solved  this  fundamental  problem  of  all  religion, 
how  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  the  Infinity  and 
the  Personality  of  God,  as  has  the  Psalter. 

The  psalmist  is  not  afraid  of  'anthropomor- 
phisms. He  not  only  employs  forms  of  speech 
which  seem  almost  necessary,  such  as  'his  eves 
behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men,'  out 
be  represents  God  as  thinking  upon  man,  so  that 
the  Divine  thoughts  are  greater  in  number  than 
the  sand ;  as  seated  in  the  heavens  with  earth  for 
His  footstool,  as  Ix)wing  the  heavens  to  come  down, 
whether  for  judgment  or  deliverance;  as  spread- 
ing His  broad  win^  of  defence  over  His  own 
peoj'le,  scattering  dismay  and  destruction  among 
their  enemies,  and  returning  again  on  high  in 
triumph,  when  He  has  'led  into  captivity  his 
captives,'  bringing  with  Him  the  spoils  of  victory. 
But  no  reader  of  the  psalms  finds  his  ideas  of 
Divine  majesty  lowered,  or  the  Divine  glory 
dimmed  and  shadowed,  by  these  modes  of  speech. 
The  Rabbi  disdains  them,  the  Alexandrian  philo- 
sooher  explains  them  away,  the  hypercritic  finds 
only  'mythology'  in  them;  the  wise  and  devout 
man  knows  that  nowhere  else— except  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  is  he  brought  so  directly 
Into  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  as  inexpres- 
sibly lofty  and  pure  as  He  is  near  and  gracious 
and  tender. 

-'The  'attributes'  of  God  are  not  described  in 
the  psalms,  but  God  in  His  varied  attributes  is 
made  known  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  worshipper's 
Boul.  Righteousness  is  pre-eminent,  but  it  is 
blended  with  mercy,  as  if  the  pious  heart  had  never 
conceived  of  the  two  asunder.  'J",  thy  loving- 
kindness  reacheth  unto  the  heavens,  thy  faithfcQ- 
ness  unto  the  clouds.  Thy  righteousness  standeth 
like  the  mountains  of  God ;  thy  judgments  are  a 
great  deep.  How  precious  is  thy  loving-kindness  I ' 
(Ps  36).  Loving-kindness  is  shown,  according  to 
the  psalmist's  view,  by  Grod's  rendering  to  every 
man  according  to  his  work  (02");  yet  it  is  an 
equally  true  explanation  of  the  same  n^i^  to  define 
it  as  *  salvation,'  or  expand  it  into  the  clause  <  J" 
hath  dealt  bountifully  with  me'  (13»-«).  One  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  features  upon 
which  we  have  been  dwelling  is  the  attributing  to 
the  Most  High  God  of  '  humility.'  The  English 
word  is  a  bold  one  to  employ  in  this  connexion, 
but  it  better  expresses  the  psalmist's  thought  than 
'  condescension.  It  is  found  but  once,  in  18" 
'  thy  lowliness  hath  made  me  great,'  but  the  same 
quality  is  dwelt  upon  in  God's  humbling  Himself 
to  re^ud  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  it  is 
not  far  remored  from  that  yearning  '  pity '  with 
which  the  Father  God  pitiea  His  diiloren.  The 


word  '  sympathy '  is  not  found  in  the  Psalter,  bat 
that  for  wiuch  the  word  stands  sheds  rays  across 
the  gloom  of  dirge-like  psalms  (39  and  88),  and 
shines  like  a  radiant  sun  in  the  glow  of  such  ptialma 
as  27.  40.  103,  and  146.  And  the  marvel  is  that 
He  who  bends  so  low  to  lift  the  downcast,  the  de- 
graded, and  the  sinner,  is  He  whose  '  kingdom 
ruleth  over  all,'  and  for  whom  the  whole  Psalter, 
as  weU  as  the  99th  psalm,  provides  the  refrain. 
Holy  is  He. 

2.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  nature — to  use  a 
modem^yfarftse— is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  theme 
of  the  psalms.  The  nature-psalms  are  well  known  : 
the  8th  and  mh,  the  29th  and  93rd,  the  65th  and 
I04th  haye^  taught  mankind  many  lessons.  But 
the  pictures  of  nature  oome  in  by  the  way.-  For 
the  p6aliuist,(nature  is  not  so,  much  a  revelation, 
as  the  frame  of  a  picture  which  contains  one.. 
Occasionally  the  eye  wanders  to  the  frame  and 
dwells  upon  it,  but  it  is  only  in  passing.  The 
picture  itself  is  concerned  with  the  human  soul 
and  its  relation  to  the  living  God.  And  if  the 
psalms  are  a  wonder  of  literature  because  of  the 
unique  pictnre  of  God  which  they  present,  in  con- 
trast with  the  highest  conceptions  of  which  man 
thus  far  had  shown  himself  capable,  no  less  remark- 
able is  their  portraiture  of  man.  The  Heb.  psalmist 
might  seem  to  be  a  child  by  the  side  of  the  Hindu 
sage  and  the  Greek  philosoplier,  but  neither  of 
these  oonid  sound  the  human  lieart  as  he  has  done. 
The  complexities,  the  inconsistencies,  the  para- 
doxical contradictions  which  characterize  human 
life  are  all  here.  '  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thoa 
visitest  him  ? '  The  littleness  and  the  greatness  of 
man  are  there,  in  a  line ;  discerned,  almost  uu- 
consciously  to  himself,  by  the  poet,  because  his 
eye  was  fixed,  not  on  man  bnt  on  God.  The  first 
and  last  verses  of  the  8th  psalm  give  the  keynote 
to  its  music,  and  that  of  the  whole  Psalter,  and 
man  falls  into  his  place,  so  small  in  himself,  so 
great  in  his  relation  to  God.  '  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  take  a  high  view  of  human  nature, 
alone,  or  a  low  view,  alone;  there  are  facts  and 
appearances  in  abundance  to  account  for  and  justify 
eitber.  But  the  view  of  the  Psalms  combines  them ; 
man's  littleness  and  insignificance,  in  relation  to 
the  immense  universe  about  him,  and  to  its  infinite 
and  everlasting  God ;  man's  littleness  in  his  rela- 
tion to  time,  to  his  own  short  passage  between  its 
vast  before  and  after,  his  feebleness,  his  miseiy, 
his  sin :  on  the  other  side,  man's  greatness,  as  the 
consummate  work  of  God's  hands,  thought  worthy 
of  His  care,  His  choice,  His  provident  and  watch- 
ful regard ;  man's  greatness  and  responsibility,  as 
capable  of  knowing  God  and  loving  Him,  of  win- 
ning His  blessing  and  perishing  under  His  judg- 
ment; man's  greatness  even  as  a  sinner  able  to 
sink  so  low,  and  yet  to  rise  by  repentance  out  of 
the  deepest  degradation  and  most  hopeless  ruin' 
(R.  W.  Church). 

3.  There  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  in- 
consistency between  the  language  of  various  psalms 
on  the  subject  of  sin.    The  deepest  contrition  is 

Eortrayed  in  the  32nd  and  61st ;  the  utmost  con- 
dence,  sounding  perilously  like  self -righteousness, 
in  the  7th,  18th,  and  lOlst.  It  may  be  thought 
that  here  is  a  mark  of  varying  date,  Israel's  sense 
of  sin  deepening  as  history  advanced ;  or  that  the 
contrast  is  between  the  language  of  men  of  ditferent 
temperaments,  or  the  same  man  in  different  moods. 
But  the  inconsistency  is  only  apparent.  The 
o^ertion  of  integrity  is  relative,  not  absolute.  It 
is  that  of  the  /tn?ld,  the  '^dly'  man,  who  is 
determined  to  keep  well  withm  the  bonnds  of  the 
covenant  which  is  the  charter  of  national  religion, 
or  is  consdons  of  having  done  so.  The  same  man 
may  bow  low  in  humility  before  Giod  and  confess 
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his  gins ;  just  as  the  nation — tot  in  the  opinion  of 
many  the  'church-nation'  is  the  speaker  in  the 
'  I '  of  the  psalms — may  at  one  moment  plead  the 
sacredness  of  the  bond  which  binds  it  to  J",  and  at 
another  deplore  its  own  unfaithfulness  to  coTenamt- 
vows. 

That  the  ethical  view  of  the  psalmist  was  limited 
is  unquestionable;  he  was  the  child  of  his  own 
age.  Ethics  was  as  yet  too  little  personal,  and 
the  individual  sense  of  wrong-doing  was,  for  the 
most  part,  neither  deep  nor  poignant.  The  life  of 
the  community — for  better,  for  worse — was  more 
important ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  sometimes  to 
distin^^uish  between  the  passages  in  which  the 
psalmist  speaks  in  his  own  name  and  those  in 
which  his  personality  is  merged  in  the  national 
life.  The  tendency  of  modem  criticism  is  to 
minimize  the  personal  element  in  the  Psalms  (see 
Smend,  'Ueber  das  Ich  der  Psalmen'  in  ZATW, 
1888,  pp.  49-147  ;  and  Cheyne,  who  says  in  Origin 
of  Ps.  p.  265 :  '  In  the  psaunists,  as  such,  the  indi- 
vidual consdousness  was  all  but  lost  in  the  corporate 
— the  Psalter  is  a  monument  of  church-conscious- 
ness ' ;  and  notes,  pp.  276, 277).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recoil  to  the  other  extreme  in  reaction  against 
the  excessive  individualism  of  some  schools  of  in- 
terpreters. There  are  psalms  in  which  the  personal 
note  is  unquestionable  (3. 4. 6. 18. 27,  etc. ).  Others, 
again,  are  as  clearly  national  (44.  46.  76) ;  whilst 
in  others  the  references  to  trouble  or  to  joy  may 
be  such  that  thej  might  apply  equally  well  to 
personal  or  to  national  experience  (31.  86.  118) ;  or 
the  psalm  written  by  an  individual  for  himself 
might  be  used  in  worship  by  the  community. 
Eminent  modem  critics  (W.  K.  Smith,  Driver, 
Cheyne)  are  content  to  understand  the  61st  psalm 
'  as  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  and  sanctification 
of  Israel  in  the  month  of  a  prophet  of  the  Exile.' 
But  such  a  view  not  merely  rans  counter  to  tradi- 
tional exegesis,  but  appears  to  many,  including 
the  present  writer,  to  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
language  of  such  a  psalm.  Deep  sense  of  sin  and 
contrition  on  account  of  it,  though  not  very 
frequently  expressed  in  the  psalms,  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  religious  life  therein  depicted. 
Some  of  the  'penitontiu'  psalms,  so-called,  may 
refer  to  trouble  rather  than  transgression,  but 
the  psalmist's  religion  cannot  be  understood  if  it 
be  resolved  into  a  sense  of  national  hnmiliation 
and  distress. 

4.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  closeness  of  personal 
communion  with  God,  which  is  the  characteristic 
privilege  of  the  devout  soul  in  these  poems,  and 
the  means  by  which  that  fellowship  is  to  be 
restored,  when  it  has  been  lost  or  impaired.  The 
joy  is  spiritual  when  the  avenue  of  communion  is 
open  ;  the  sorrow  is  spiritual  when  that  avenue  is 
closed  and  darkened  ;  the  means  by  which  the 
soul  may  meet  again  with  ite  God  are  spiritual 
also.  Tne  Israelite  is  a  member  of  a  community 
in  which  sacrifice  is  a  reoo^ized  institution;  he 
does  not  disparage  it,  but  if  he  has  learned  the 
lessons  it  has  to  teach,  he  knows  that  alone  it  is 
not  sufiicient.  The  well-known  expressions  of  the 
40th,  the  50th,  the  51st  psalms — '  Thou  desirest  not 
sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it';  'Would  I  eat  the 
flesh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  T'— do  not 
stand  alone.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  psalms  and  '  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with 
bumt-ofTerings,  I  will  ofi'er  bullocks  with  goats,' 
in  the  66th.  The  61st  psalm,  as  it  now  stands, 
contains  a  recognition  of  ceremonial  sacrifices  in 
w,""",  and  even  if  these  are  not  by  the  same 
author  as  v.",  '  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit,'  the  same  temple-congregation  coidd  chant 
ooth  alike  without  thought  of  contradiction.  But 
■'■he  spiritual  note  is  the  deeper  and  the  more  char- 
acteristic.  The  psalmist  has  learned  in  the  school 


of  the  prophet  rather  than  of  the  priest,  his  plea  ia 
God's  mercy,  his  hope  for  that  sense  of  personal 
intercourse  which  can  be  enjoyed  only  when 
Divine  forgiveness  has  removed  the  sense  of 
personal  sin.  The  heaviness  and  pain  before  con- 
fession (32*- 40*^)  is  as  deep  as  his  assurance  of  the 
readiness  of  God  to  forgive  is  complete  and  his  joy 
when  forgiven  rapturous  (40»-«  103"  ").  The  130tli 
is  not  the  only  '  Pauline '  psalm,  and  if  its  language 
and  that  of  other  psalms  expresses  the  contrition 
of  a  community,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the 
mourners  for  sin  of  all  ages,  m  the  most  spiritual 
religion  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  found  no 
language  more  appropriate  to  express  their  peni- 
tential sorrow  and  the  rapturous  joy  of  forgiveness 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  psalms. 

6.  Another  characteristic  of  the  '  lower  level  of 
morality '  which  is  said  to  mark  the  psalms  is  found 
in  the  particularism  which  belongs  to  many  of  them. 
The  national  confidence  in  J"  has  a  reverse  side 
which  is  not  always  admirable.   The  tone  which  the 
psalmists,  like  the  prophets,  adopt  towards  other 
nations  than  Israel,  varies.    Sometimes  they  are 
simply  marked  out  for  judgment  and  punislunent 
(Ps  2. 9. 68).    Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  they 
are  represented  as  in  some  sense  gathered  in  within 
the  pale  now  occupied  by  Israel  alone  (Ps  22. 
67.  87).   Sometimes  bittor  resentment  is  expressed 
which  sounds  personal  rather  than  national — the 
expression  of  fierce  joy  over  the  destruction  of 
hated  enemies,  rather  than  the  grave  anticipation 
of  righteous  judgment  upon  evil.   The  Imprecatory 
psalms  are  hetter  understood  than  they  once  were. 
Those  who  read  into  them  a  coarse  vmdictiveness 
are  now  seen  to  be  no  less  wide  of  the  mark  than 
those  who  in  a  mistaken  zeal  contended  that  all 
the  utterances  of  godly  men  in  an  inspired  Bible 
must  be  justifiable  by  the  highest  standard.  But 
the  solution  of  a  moral  difiBcmty  is  not  found  in  a 
timid  compromise  between  extremes.    The  strong 
language  of  Ps  7.  35.  69.  109  and  some  others  is 
not  to  be  blamed  as  an  exhibition  of  a  personally 
revengeful  spirit.   The  law  condemns  this  as  well 
as  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  psalm  which  contains 
the  strongest  language,  the  writer  disclaims  such 
culpable  resentment  (109*'').    The  psalmist,  as  a 
member  of  a  covenant  -  keeping  community,  was 
at  liberty  to  identify  himself  with  the  friends  of 
God  and  to  count  those  who  opposed  liim  as  God's 
enemies  also  (13^'  "•).  Not  always  does  he  specify 
the  ground  of  his  anger  and  prayers  for  their 
destraction,  as  in  Ps  83,  'Against  thee  do  they 
make  a  covenant  .  .  .  O  my  God,  make  them  like 
whirling  dust,  as  stubble  before  the  wind ' ;  but  it 
is  legitimate,  in  at  least  the  majority  of  passages, 
to  read  in  that  thought  when  unexpressed.  The 
psalmist  would  be  simply  unable  to  take  the 
purely  individualistic  standpoint  of  modem  times, 
which  makes  language  such  as  we  find  in  the  35th 
psalm  for  us  unnatural  and  wrong. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  spirit  of  the 
imprecatory  psalms  is  justifiable  by  the  standard  of 
the  NT.  Itma^  indeea  be  well  to  consider  whether 
the  OT  saints,  in  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  their 
pietj,  did  not  cherish  a  righteous  resentment 
agamst  evil  which  the  more  facile  and  languid  moral 
sense  of  later  generations  would  have  done  well  to 
preserve.  '  O  ye  that  love  J",  hate  evil,'  is  an 
exhortation  that  belongs,  not  to  one  age,  but  to  all 
time.  But  the  point  m  question  is  the  relation, 
not  to  evU  deeds,  but  to  evil  men.  And  here  it 
must  be  clearly  reco^ized  that  the  moral  level  of 
the  old  dispensation  is  necessarily  lower  than  that 
of  the  new.  The  Christian  does  not  stand  in 
relation  to  the  world  as  the  Jew  did  to  the  nations 
around  him.  The  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant 
are  not  material  as  were  many  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised under  the  Old;  and  tne  curses  which  ara 
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pononnoed  on  those  who  refuse  to  inherit  a 
Dlessing  difler  correspondingly.  The  prospect  of 
•  future  life— to  take  one  point  only — altera  the 
whole  question  of  retribution  and  destiny.  With- 
out any  spirit  of  Pharisaism  or  consciousness  of 
superior  virtue — which  would  be  grossly  out  of 
place— the  Christian  cannot  use  the  language  of 
the  imprecatory  psalms  as  it  stands,  but  interprets 
it  in  its  spirit  by  reserving  his  wrath  for  the  evil  in 
himself  and  otuers,  and  striving  to  blend  with  it 
something  of  his  Saviour's  yeammg  compassion  for 
the  evil-doer. 

6.  The  problems  of  life  opened  up  by  the  ques- 
tion of  evil  do  not  figure  largely  in  tne  psalms. 
The  suffering  of  the  righteous,  the  apoarent  im- 
punity of  the  wicked,  do  not  often  disturb  the 
psalmist's  mind.  The  moods  expressed  are  those 
of  thankfulness  for  mercies  bestowed,  sorrow  in 
trouble,  present  or  impending,  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance, help,  and  guidance,  not  the  aaxie^  of  doubt 
or  the  half -bitter,  half-wger  cry  of  the  seeker 
after  truth  who  would  believe,  but  cannot.  The 
spiritual  wrestlings  of  Job  and  the  incredulous 
scepticism  of  ^obeleth  in  his  darker  hours  hardly 
fina  any  echo  in  the  Psalter.  The  psalmisrs 
mental  exercises  are  described  as  mere  transient 
moods,  trying  enough  while  they  lasted,  but  not 
seriously  affecting  the  foundations  of  his  faith.  The 
13rA  and  the  77th  psalms  are  the  chief  examples  of 
this.  The  38th,  88th,  and  other  sorrowful  psalms 
describe  trouble  of  outward  life  and  of  mward 

Spirit,  bat  not  such  aa  arises  from  intellectual 
oubt  or  the  undermining  of  faith  in  God.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  way  in  which  relief  oomes, 
when  the  question  has  once  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  ways  of  Providence  are  equal  and 
success  precisely  proportioned  to  character.  In 
the  77th  psalm  tne  righteous  man,  who  appeared  to 
be  forgotten  and  for^Jcen  by  God,  faUs  back  upon 
history,  and  recalls  the  deliverances  wrought  out 
for  God's  chosen  people  in  the  past.  He  rebukes, 
therefore,  himaeU  for  his  '  infirmly,'  and  renews 
his  confidence  in  the  'right  hana  of  the  Most 
High.'  Here  there  is  no  examination  of  the 
'  problem '  at  all  as  such  ;  the  theory  that  God  re- 
wards the  righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked,  which 
is  so  fiercely  assailed  in  Job,  is  never  questioned 
here.  The  writer  of  the  73rd  psalm  goes  deeper. 
His  perplexity  arises  rather  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  than  the  suffering  of  the  nghtebuB,'Dut 
the  problem  in  both  cases  is  the  same.  His  conclu- 
sion is  emphatically  announced  at  the  beginning. 
'  Surely  {W),  God  is  good  to  Israel  and  to  men  of 
dean  heart.'  The  mode  of  deliverance  is  described 
in  yv.'*'".  In  the  sanctuary  light  came.  But  it 
came  chiefly  in  the  form  of  an  emphatic  re-state- 
ment of  tiie  prevailing  theory  of  Providence.  The 
wicked  will  be  punished,  all  the  more  over- 
whdmingly  because  of  delay  in  judgment.  This 
paalmLst  holds  with  the  writer  of  Ps  92  that  only 
the  duU  and  foolish  faU  to  understand  that  if  the 
workers  of  iniquity  flourish,  it  is  that  they  shall 
be  destroyed  for  ever. 

Another  kind  of  solution  may  seem  to  be  sng- 
gesbed  by  w.**''*.  The  psalmist  finds  his  own  por- 
tion in  we  presence  and  favour  of  God,  and  this 
ia  so  strongly  expressed  that  it  might  seem  as  if 
he  had  attained,  by  a  sublime  reach  of  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  A  similar  conclusion  is  sug- 
gested by  Ps  16,  in  which  the  same  line  of  thought 
and  leligioas  eznerienoe  is  followed.  Ps  17"  and 
40"  are  also  hela  to  express  in  briefer  phrase  the 
expectation  that  the  righteous  will  enjoy  life  in 
the  presence  of  God  beyond  the  grave.  It  is 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  writers  of  the  pealma   Tii^  whole  cast  of 


these  devoutu^«wirjJ{^W  have.bo'  altered 
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working  creed.  The  strain  of  the  6th,  30th,  39th, 
and  88tn  psalms  is  not  the  language  of  a  passing 
mood.  '  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee ;  in  Sbeol  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? '  The 
'dust'  cannot  praise  G<w ;  in  the  'grave,'  in 
'  darkness,'  in  '  Abaddon,'  in  the  '  land  of  forget- 
fulness,'  God  cannot  be  praised,  because  He  can- 
not be  known  by  '  shades,'  men  who  have  passed 
away  from  the  happy  light  of  life.  The  evidence 
of  silence  is  equally  strong,  though  not  so  readily 
noticed.  A  blank  is  found  in  the  creed  of 
the  psalmists,  as  of  the  OT  writers  generally, 
when  life  beyond  the  grave  is  in  question.  The 
exceptions  in  the  psalms  above  referred  to  de 
not  mvalidate  the  role.  Translated  with  severe 
accuracy  and  closely  restricted  to  their  exact 
declarations,  the  passages  73^  17"  and  49"  do  not 
prove  any  clear  anticipation  of  a  future  life.  It 
may  be  otherwise  with  lO*"*',  but  the  more  satis- 
factory way  of  treating  all  these  passages  is  to 
consider  them  together.  Thus  handled,  they  show 
OS  the  path  by  which  the  faithful  servant  of  God 
was  travelling  upwards  from  amidst  the  twilight  of 
a  dispensation  in  which  was  no  clear  revelation  of 
a  future  life.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  pit  of 
oormption  or  the  shadowy  half-existence  of  Sheol 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all  for  the  friend  of  God. 
One  who  had  set  J'  always  before  him,  and  desired 
none  in  heaven  or  earth  in  comparison  with  his 
God,  could  not  be  left  in  darkness  and  forgetful- 
ness,  it  must  be  that  he  should  behold  Goers  face 
in  righteousness  and  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness. 
One  who  had  God  for  his  portion  must  have  Him 
for  ever.  God  was  Am  God,  and  the  psalmist 
anticipated  the  reasoning  of  the  Saviour,  '  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  bat  of  the  living.' 
Nevertheless,  this  was  but  a  reach  of  faith.  No 
revelation  had  been  given,  no  doctrine  could  be 
taught,  no  complete  assurance  could  be  enjoyed. 
The  hope  was  a  bright,  reassuring  and  not  aecep- 
tive  gleam  of  sunshine.  But  it  was  a  gleam  only. 
It  was  enjoyed  for  a  moment  and  the'  clouds 

fathered  in  agtun.  Not  the  clouds  of  denial  or 
espair,  but  the  impenetrable  veU  of  vapour  which 
hid  from  the  saints  of  the  Old  Covenant  God's 
will  concerning  the  future.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  psalmist's  religion  is  of  a  low  and 
feeble  type  because  this  element  in  it  is  for  the 
most  part  missing.  Its  vigour  is  shown  in  the 
tenacity  of  his  faith  without  the  'comfoi'.aUs 
assurance '  of  later  days.  The  Christian,  for  whom 
'  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come'  is  an  essential  article  of  creed, 
may  find  a  fuller  meaning  in  the  words  of  the 
psalmist  than  he  himself  dared  to  find  in  them, 
and  wonder  the  more  that  he  who  knew  so  little 
believed  so  much  and  conquered  in  so  hard  a 
battie  npon  comparatively  slender  fare. 

7.  The  hopes  of  the  psalmists,  like  those  of  th« 
prophets,  were  directed,  not  to  a  future  life  of  the 
mdividual  in  heaven,  but  to  the  future  of  the 
community  on  earth.  The  subject  of  Messianic 
psalms  can  be  adequately  treated  only  in  con- 
nexion with  Messianic  prophecy,  of  whidi  they 
form  a  part.  See  under  the  articles  Messiah  and 
Prophkct.  The  principles  which  should  deter- 
mine views  of  prophecy  in  general  are  here  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  better  studied  on  the  more 
extended  field  and  in  the  more  explicit  utterances 
of  the  prophetical  books.  The  psalms  which  have 
nsually  beien  termed  (in  a  somewhat  conventional 
sense)  '  Messianic 'are  2.  8.  16.  46.  72.  89,  and  110. 
The  list  may  vary  slightly,  but  when  it  is  ex- 
amined it  is  inevitable  that  the  questions  should 
arise.  Why  include  precisely  these  and  no  others ! 
And  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  Messianic  ?  For 
if  mention  of  a  personal  king  ruling  on  earth  ia 
essential,  all  these  psalms  cannot  claim  the  title ; 
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and  if  a  larger  sense  of  the  term  be  intended, 
others  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  found  in  the 
list. 

The  older  exegesis,  which  made  the  language  of 
the  Psalter  generally,  and  of  some  psalms  in 

E articular,  to  be  the  language  of  Christ  Himself, 
as  for  some  time  been  discredited.  Delitzsch, 
who  may  be  taken  to  represent  modem  '  orthodox ' 
Bcholarship,  finds  only  one  psalm,  the  110th, 
directly  Messianic  in  the  sense  that  it  contains 
proi>hecy  immediately  pointing  to  the  person  of  a 
coming  Anointed  One,  who  was  fully  to  set  up 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  All  other  references, 
as  in  the  2nd,  45th,  and  72nd  psalms,  he  under- 
stands primarily  of  Isr.  monarchs,  so  that  the 
words  contain  prophecy  only  in  an  indirect  or 
typical  sense.  The  tendency  of  criticism  is  to 
deny  even  this  smaller  measure  of  Messianic  refer- 
ence. 'All  these  psalms,'  say[B  Cheyne,  referring 
chiefly  to  2.  72,  and  110,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
some  others, '  are  only  Messianic  in  a  sense  which  is 
psychologically  justifiable.  They  are,  as  I  have 
shown,  neither  typically  nor  in  the  ordisary  sense 
prophetically  Messianic'  The  2nd  and  110th 
psalms  may  claim  the  designation  in  the  sense 
that  'the  idealization  of  historical  persons  which 
they  present  presupposes  the  belief  in  an  ideal 
Messianic  monarchy,  now  or  at  some  later  time  to 
be  granted  to  Israel'  {Origin  of  Ps.  pp.  339,  340). 
That  is,  type  and  prophecy  are  alike  excluded  from 
the  Psalter.  The  psalmists  disregarded  history, 
preferring  to  '  idealize ';  their  David  is  not  the  true 
David,  their  Moses  is  not  the  true  Moses;  and 
they  had  no  right  to  find  in  the  monarchs  of  their 
own  time  a  type  and  pledge  of  future  glory,  and 
no  power  directly  to  prophesy  concerning  it.  If 
this  be  so,  the  term  'Messianic'  is  hardly  worth 
retaining,  and  its  employment  is  likely  to  mislead. 

Perhaps  we  may  see  in  these  views  another 
instance  of  extreme  reaction  against  a  mistaken 
exegesis.  The  time  when  Ps  45'  could  be  quoted 
as  proof  direct  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  has  gone 
by.  The  hopes  and  prayers  of  Ps  72  are  under- 
stood as  hopes  and  prayers  in  which  no  direct 
vision  of  a  King  or  Messiah  was  before  the  mind 
of  the  singer.  It  is  even  doubted  by  some  of  the 
most  truly  Christian  interpreters  whether  'the 
oracle  of  J'  unto  my  lord'  in  Ps  IIO'  can  mean 
that  the  speaker  was  the  theocratic  king,  and  his 
'  !oi<l '  a  greater  King  yet  to  come.  The  '  Son '  in 
Ps  2",  if  indeed  that  word  occur  at  all  in  the 
obscure  phrase  -a-^P^i  (see  art.  Kiss),  is  no  longer 
understood  as  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  and  the 
'  Son '  who  is  unquestionably  mentioned  in  v.'  is  not 
supposed  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  no  psaJmsare  either  propheticiBlly 
or  typically  Messianic.  The  exegesis  which  finds  in 
Ps  45  an  epithalamium  for  some  monarch  unknown, 
is  bound  to  confess  that  here  is  no  ordinary  wed- 
ding-song, and  that  the  writer  of  it  had  thoughts 
which  soared  not  only  far  above  the  occasion,  but 
far  above  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  beneficent  prince  of  Ps  72  is  not  a  Jehosha- 
phat  or  a  Jeroboam  with  a  halo  round  his  head, 
unwarrantably  placed  there  by  a  court-poet  in  a 
dream.  In  whatever  way  the  detaUs  of  Ps  110 
V>e  understood,  the  priest-King  of  no  Aaronic  type, 
who  was  to  gather  around  him  an  army  of  youths, 
clad  not  in  mail  but  in  holv  festal  apparel,  multi- 
tudinous and  brilliant  as  the  dewdrops  bom  from 
the  womb  of  the  morning,  is  not  a  phantom  of 
imagination,  suggested  by  the  idetuization  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  But  is  it  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  limits  of  sober  exegesis 
and  to  believe  in  the  prophetic  message  of  the 
Psalms  ?  The  evangelists  and  apostles  held  a  view 
of  the  Psalter,  which  tliey  so  often  quoted,  that 
cannot  be  defended  if  neitliar  by  way 'of  prophecy 


nor  of  type  is  Christ  contemplated  in  the  Psalma 
at  alL 

A  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  theory  of  '  the  double  sense,'  a 
phrase  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  as  read  refers  to  con- 
temporary persons  and  events,  whilst  some  deep- 
lying,  mystical  significance  lies  behind  this,  m 
whicli  reference  is  mode  to  Christ  and  the  New 
Covenant.  Now  words  can  have  but  one  meaning, 
though  they  may  have  not  only  a  twofold  but  a 
manifold  application.  And  it  is  not  by  a  mystical 
sleight-of-liand,  unintelligible  to  the  plain  reader, 
that  a  Messianic  significance  is  to  be  found  in  the 

gsalms.  The  first  duty  of  the  interpreter  is  to 
nd  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stand, 
as  they  were  intended  by  the  psalmist,  iuid  would 
be  understood  by  his  contemporaries.  "  But  the 
reason  why  this  is  not  the  end,  as  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  exegesis  of  the  psalms,  is  that  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  they  were  written  did  not 
stand  alone,  it  was  part  of  an  organism,  and  the 
writers  knew  it.  The  Old  Covenant  proclaimed 
its  own  insufficiency,  and  pointed  continually 
onwards.  Consequently,  when  inspired  writers 
handled  certain  themes,  tiiej  did  so  m  a  way  that 
would  have  been  unintelligiole  but  for  this  under- 
lying consciousness.  And  often,  when  thev  were 
not  themselves  consciously  glancing  forwards,  sub- 
sequent events  shed  a  richer  light  upon  their  words, 
and  enabled  those  who  came  after 'to  make  a 
much  more  complete  and  significant  application 
of  the  words  which  they  had  spoken.  When  the 
glance  of  the  psalmist  fell  directly  upon  the  future 
culmination  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
bis  words  are  prophetically  Messianic ;  when  he 
was  chiefly  concemed  witn  the  present,  but  as 
part  of  an  organism  not  yet  completed,  his  words 
may  be  styled  indirectly  or  typically  Messianic. 
If  the  statement  of  Schultz  be  admitted,  '  There  is 
positively  not  one  NT  idea  that  cannot  be  shou-n 
to  be  a  healthy  and  natural  product  of  some  OT 
germ,  nor  any  truly  OT  idea  which  did  not  in- 
stinctively press  towards  its  NT  fulfilment'  {Old 
Test.  Theol.  vol.  1.  p.  52,  Eng.  tr.) — a  position  which 
not  many  will  care  to  dispute — the  principles  just 
laid  down  do  but  declare  that  in  a  growing  plant 
tiie  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  b^t  dis- 
cerned in  the  maturity,  not  in  the  infancy  of  the 
growth.  The  seed  is  the  prophecy  of  tlie  plant, 
stem  and  buds  and  flowers,  to  those  who  know  its 
nature.  And  the  tra  rKripaBy  of  NT  means  that 
the  earlier  stage  existed  in  order  that  the  later 
might  reach  its  ripe  and  full-orbed  development. 

The  question  wnether  certain  psalms  are  rather 
to  be  considered  directly  or  indirectly  Messianic 
is  one  for  the  exegete.  It  may,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  number  of  direct  prophecies  is, 
at  most,  very  small,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Psalter  contains  hardly  a  single  instance.  For, 
though  psalmists  ana  prophets  had  much  in 
common,  there  were  important  difiierences  between 
them.  The  very  attitude  of  the  psalmist  makes  it 
unlikely  that  he  will  look  directly  into  the  future. 
The  ^d  and  110th  psalms  are  those  which  partake 
m^st  of  this  character,  and  the  2nd  psalm  in 
almost  any  case,  the  IlOth  if  the  theocratic  king  is 
not  the  speaker  but  the  person  addressed,  can  be 
most  easily  understood  as  only  typically  Messianic. 
But  the  monarch  of  Israel  was  a  real  type, 
and  could  seldom  or  never  be  considered  as  the 
psalmist  considered  him,  without  reference  to  the 
substance  of  which  he  was  but  the  shadow.  Take 
the  idea  of  'sonship,'  for  example.  The  promise 
was  made  in  2  S  7  that  the  king  should  be  a  '  son ' 
of  God:  which  of  them  came  near  to  realizing 
this%.  '  "d  th-»  insnirf  1  Ijard  of  the  Old  Covenant 
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promi^  triamphs  of  the  chosen  nation  with  their 
king  at  their  head,  which  were  never  actually 
accomplished  till  He  who  was  Son  indeed  was 
declared  to  be  such  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
(lead,  when  it  was  said  to  Him,  'This  day  hare  I 
begotten  thee.'  This  is  no  mere  historical  parallel, 
for  the  parallel  ia  not  obvious,  bat  it  is  the  full 
development  of  the  plant  which  the  psalmist  spoke 
of  in  Its  germ  and  early  growth.  And  such  a 
psalm  is  truly  Messianic. 

But  the  name  must  not  be  confined  to  psalms  in 
which  there  is  specific  mention  of  a  coming  personal 
king.  This  particular  feature  of  the  '  i^e  to  come ' 
is  not  prominent  in  the  Psalter,  as  it  is  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon.  The  Messianic  ideas  of  the 
OT  are  many.  The  kingdom  is  often  spoken  of, 
when  there  ia  no  mention  of  the  king.  The  Theo- 
pbany  or  Inanifestation  of  the  glory  of  J'  upon  the 
earth  is  another  form  which  the  hope  or  Israel 
wore  ;  and  the  good  time  coming  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  new  and  better  Covenant  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Sometimes  this  golden 
age  of  the  future  is  described  in  its  eflect  upon 
nature,  the  fields  and  streams  and  fruits  of  tlie 
earth  ;  sometimes  upon  the  nations,  which  either 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  submissive  alliance  or 
as  conquered  enemies,  are  to  help  to  swell  the 
triumpa  of  IsraeL  Though  in  all  this  there  may  be 
no  mention  of  a  personal  Redeemer  or  Ruler,  such 
language  is  in  a  real^perhaps  the  best  sense  of  the 
wora,  'Messianio.'  Tne  psalms  which  tell  of  the 
coming  of  J'  to  earth  in  beneficent  judgment  (96- 
98)  are  most  truly  a  part  of  the  Messianic  prophecy. 
Christ  Himself  showed  how  unexpected  lessons 
might  be  learned  regarding  His  Person  and  work 
from  the  passage  Ps  118*^  and  it  ia  needless  to 
adduce  the  frequent  quotations  of  the  2nd,  16th, 
and  1 10th  psalms  which  are  found  in  the  sermons 
and  letters  of  the  apostles.  Doubtless  the  psalmists, 
like  the  prophets,  were  able  but  feebly  to  onder- 
sl&nd  how  their  high  vaticinations  were  to  be 
accomplished.  Often  they  had  little  idea  that  'not 
unto  themselves  but  unto  as  they  did  minister,'  in 
their  rapt  Qights  of  joyful  hope.  But  not  the  less 
did  they  aid  in  throwing  subtle  but  significant 
chains  of  spiritual  connexion  across  from  the 
earlier  days  to  the  later,  from  the  Old  Covenant  to 
the  New ;  they  aided  in  the  gro^vth  of  that  mar- 
vellons  spiritual  organism,  the  development  of  that 
kingdom  of  God,  the  full  glory  of  which  has  not 
dawned  upon  the  earth  even  yet :  and  it  is  not 
difiicolt  tor  the  devout  Christian,  with  such 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  to  be  convinced  that  he 
cannot  fully  understand  the  Psalter,  unless  be 
hears  the  voice  of  one  who  explains  '  how  that  all 
things  must  needs  be  fuelled  which  are  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  pnalmH, 
concerning  Mr,' 

Tba  Pnlmt  bwe  sonwUmM  been  alanlfled  ■ooordlng  to  tbeir 
■ubject-mMter,  but  an^  nioh  vnuifrement  li  open  to  obvioiu 
objection*.  The  subdiviuoiu  necwirorilT  overlap,  and  many 
pealnu  refute  to  be  danilled.  Hupfeld  in  his  Introduction 
deal*  with  thi*  nbjeot,  and  Bleek  (6th  ed.  by  Weliluusen,  p. 
407%  alio  Driver,  XiOT<  p.  368  (.  The  analysis  might  run  ionie- 
what  *•  toUows:  L  Songs  of  Praise  to  Jehovah ;  (a)  a*  Ood  of 
nature,  P*  8. 10>-*.  SO.  66.  IM ;  (6)  in  relation  to  man,  as  Ood  of 
Providenoe,  lOS.  107. 113. 146.  U.  Didaottc  Psahns,  on  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  etc.,  Ps  1. 84.  87. 40.  78.  77 :  and  of  a 
mora  directly  ethioal  oharacter,  16. 24i-«  82. 40.  6a  111.  National 
Psalms,  including  (a)  pikers  in  disaster,  «.ff.  44. 60. 74. 79. 80,  etc., 
and  (fr)  thanksgi  Aigs  for  deliverance, «.;.  46. 47. 48. 66. 68. 76,  etc. 
iv.  Purely  historical  Psalms,  -78.  8L  106.  10&  114.  v.  Boyal 
Psalms,  8. 18.  SO.  21.  46.  72. 101,  etc.  tL  The  more  direotly  per- 
sonal Psalms  are  of  very  various  oharacter :  sometimes  (a)  tney 
contain  prayers  for  forgiveness  or  recovery  from  sickness,  3.  4. 
&  7.  28 ;  sometinies  (b)  thanksgiving  predominates,  as  in  80.  40. 
lie ;  or  (o)  the  prevailing  strain  is  one  of  faith  or  resignation, 
IflL  28.  27.  42.  m.  U» ;  or  the  law  is  praised,  as  in  1. 101-u  ng, 
or  the  house  of  Ood,  as  in  84. 122. 182.  Such  a  ciassificstion, 
however,  can  hardly  be  oonsidaied  to  ba  d  ois,  except  In  a  vary 
gsnaial  and  snperflclal  way. 

TiL  Tkxt  and  Vebsiohb.— The  Maaaoretio  text 
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of  the  OT,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  stands  is 
need  of  frequent  emendation.  From  the  7th  cent 
A.D.  onwards,  the  Heb.  text  has  been  preserve*, 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  passing  at  times  into 
extreme  punctiliousness.  But  the  early  cigin  of 
this  text  is  unknown,  we  possess  no  MSS  earlier 
than  the  10th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  the  Massoretea 
represent  for  us  only  one  line  of  textual  trans- 
mission. The  mat^ials,  however,  for  textual 
criticism  are  scanty.  In  the  case  of  the  NT,  these 
are  so  abundant  that  conjectural  emendation  has 
little  or  no  place  in  sound  criticism.  In  the  OT 
beyond  the  Massoretic  notes,  the  only  help  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  ancient  versions.  Hence  scholars 
have  been  driven  to  adopt  conjectures,  more  or  less 
probable,  in  specially  difficult  passages ;  and  aa  the 
science  of  textual  criticism  is  still  _  young,  no 
sofiiciently  complete  consensus  of  opinion  has  been 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  text  m  these  cases. 

Aa  regards  the  Psalms,  the  chief  ancient  version 
to  be  consulted  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  LXX.  The 
Psalter  is  contained  in  cod.  K,  B(exceptPsl0o»''-137*), 
and  A(except49"-79">).  TheUreek  tr.  of  the  Psalms, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Pent.,  is  at  least 
up  to  the  general  average  of  the  LXX.  In  places 
it  ia  quite  at  fault,  but  not  so  frequently  as  m  the 
Prophets,  and  in  some  passages  its  help  is  valuable. 
The  frequent  difficultv  of  ascertainiag  the  original 
reading  of  the  Greek  itself  is  one  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  to  its  critical  use.  The  Targum  of  the 
Psalms  is  of  uncertain  date,  since  it  embodies  aome 
early  tradition,  but  in  its  present  form  cannot  date 
earlier  than  the  7th  or  Stli  cent.  a.d.  The  Pesh. 
Syriao  version  (2nd  cent.  ?),  tliough  in  the  main 
agreeing  with  the  Heb.,  is  often  of  service  by  the 
support  which  it  gives  to  the  LXX.  The  later  Gr. 
YSS,  so  far  as  extant,  are  not  of  much  critical 
value.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Psalms  is  rendered 
from  the  Heb.,  while  that  retained  in  the  Vulg.,  a 
representative  of  the  Old  Lat.,  was  translated  from 
the  Greek.  Jerome's  renderings  are  sometimes  of 
considerable  value,  and  shed  light  on  the  history  of 
the  text,  when  they  do  not  enable  us  to  recon* 
struct  it.  The  Eng.  versions  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned, though  their  history  is  generally  familiar. 
The  Pr.  Bk.  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken  from 
the  Great  Bible  (first  ed.  1539),  which  waa  a  revision 
of  S^tthew's  Bible,  the  Psalms  in  whioh  waa 
the  work  of  Coverdale.  CoverdaJe's  tr.  was  made 
from  theZtirich  Bible  and  the  Vulg. ,  and  accordingly 
in  it  the  traces  are  to  be  fooniTof  LXX  readings 
which  have  made  their  way  through  the  Lat.  into 
the  Pr.  Bk.  version.  The  AV  of  1611,  whioh  is  far 
more  accurate,  did  not  displace  the  earlier  version 
to  which  congregations  had  become  accustomed, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  better  fitted  for  melodious 
chanting  in  public  worship.  The  RV  of  1885  re- 
presents a  much  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  of 
rendering,  and  is  invaluable  as  an  adjunct  to  AV, 
though  it  has  not  yet  displaced  it.  Many  of  the 
renderings  approved  by  modem  scholarship  are  to 
be  found  not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin,  since  a 
two-thirda  majority  of  the  Revisers  was  necessary 
to  effect  an  alteration.  A  veiT  useful  work  has 
been  recently  (1898)  published  oy  Driver,  entitled 
the  Parallel  Psalter,  in  which  the  Pr.  Bk.  version 
is  ^ven  on  one  page,  with  a  new  version  by  Dr. 
Driver  himself  opposite.  The  book  contains  a 
valuable  Introduction  and  Glossaries.  The  Camb. 
Univ.  Press  published  in  1899  I'he  Book  of  PsalnuL 
eotUaining  tne  Pr.  Bk.  version,  the  A  V,  and  the  RV, 
in  parallel  columns.  The  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms  in  English  alone  are  exceedingly  numerona, 
but  neither  Milton,  nor  Keble,  nor  less  known  poets 
who  have  attempted  metrical  renderinga,  can  be 
aaid  to  have  attained  any  great  aucceaa. 

It  ia  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  illustrate 
the  need  of  textual  onticism  in  detail,  or  ita  prob- 
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able  effects.  Bat  the  folloNving  are  a  few  examples 
of  familiar  passages  in  which  connption  is  probable 
or  has  been  suspected.  Ps  2",  where  the  word  19 
with  the  meaning  '  son '  is  not  Hebrew.  None  of 
the  ancient  VSS  adopt  this  rendering,  and  Jerome 
translates  'Adoratt  pun.'  In  Ps  8*  the  word  nj^ 
can  hardly  be  tlie  correct  reading.  '  In  22'»  the 
Heb.  reads  nM3,  which  means  '  Uke  a  lion ' ;  the 
rendering  '  pierced '  is  a  tr.  of  ma  5  so  the  LXX, 
Vulg.  and  Syriac.  Symm.,  as  now  appears,  fol- 
low^ the  MX.  Sometimes  a  gloss  may  have  crept 
into  the  text,  as  in  49",  where  the  claase '  the  upright 
shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning' 
reads  like  a  later  insertion.  In  Ps  48'^  Twhy  is 
untranslatable  as  it  stands.  In  65"  and  77'" 
there  is  an  abmptness  in  the  existing  text  which 
points  to  a  probable  error.  Ps  68  abounds  in 
diiiicult  passages,  some  of  which  may  be  due  to 
textual  corruption.  The  opening  of  Ps  87 'is  so 
abrupt  that  it  is  thought  mutilation  must  have 
taken  place,  or  that  our  psalm  is  only  a  fragment. 
The  irregularities  in  some  of  the  acrostics  (e.g. 
Ps  37)  are  probably  due  not  to  the  author,  but  to 
confusion  in  transcription  or  transmission.  The 
present  form  of  some  of  the  musical  notes  in  the 
titles  is  not  improbably  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
scribes,  who  blundered  in  the  transmission  of  archaic 
and  unfamiliar  words. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assume  that  in  all  of  these 
cases  corruption  has  certainly  occurred,  or  to  adduce 
them  as  more  than  a  few  salient  Ulnstrations  of 
a  large  and  difficult  subject.  So  long  as  external 
evidence  remains  as  scanty  as  at  present,  the  un- 
certainty which  proverbially  attenos  all  attempts 
of  'subjective'  criticism,  proposing  oonjectnral 
emendations,  must  be  expected  to  continue. 

tUJ.  The  LrmuTURa  of  the  nibjeot  Is  portentoaely  large. 
Eren  exolttding  the  nuM  of  devotional  commentariea  and 
annotatione,  and  limiting  attention  to  exe^ttcal  and  critical 
literature  only,  a  detailed  history  of  exposition  would  run  to 
very  great  length.  The  following  selection  from  the  works  on 
the  Psalma,  wnich  the  piety  and  learning  of  centuries  have 
aocumulated,  may  be  of  some  service.  A  section  of  Delitach's 
Introduction  is  devoted  to  the  subject  (vol.  1.  p.  64,  £ng.  tr.  by 
Eaton).  Amongst  the  Fathers,  the  mtist  important  com- 
mentaries are  those  of  Athanasius,  Otegory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  esp.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  Ignorance  of 
Hebrew  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  their  un-oritical  and  un-hlstorical  methods  of 
exegesis,  mar  the  effect  of  their  devout  and  often  spiritually 
instructive  comments.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jewish  exegetes 
are  more  important  than  the  Christian.  Amongst  these  may 
be  named  Bashi  (11th  oent.),  Ibn  Ezra(I2th  cent.),  and  David 
Kimohi  (IStb  oent.) ;  other  later  Jewish  writers  were  used  by  the 
scholars  who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
of  the  10th  cent.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  says 
Delitzscli,  the  rose-garden  of  the  Psalter  also  began  to  diffuse 
its  odour  as  in  the  renewed  freshness  of  a  May  morning.'  The 
Psalms  formed  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Ohurohes,  and 
it  is  matter  of  history  bow  largely  the  cause  of  Uie  Reformers 
was  adranoed  by  the  hymns  of  Luther  and  the  tr.  of  Marot 
OMt)  and  Beza  (IMSV  Lather's  notes  on  some  of  the  psalms 
lOpenUivntt)  exhibit  his  evangelical  insight  and  spiritual  power, 
but  Calvin's  Commtntary  (1667)  is  mor«  complete  as  well  as 
more  sound  and  masterly,  and  ma  still  be  consulted  with 
neat  advantage.  In  more  modem  tunes,  RoseiuniUler's  Scholia 
O^IH-ieM).  thoai^  only  a  oompilation,  rendered  excellent 
■ervioe  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  amongst  the  works 
of  the  last  half^wntury  the  followimr  may  be  mentioned ;— de 
Wette  nsil-M) ;  Hitdg  (1863-66) ;  Olshanaen  bi  Kurtgef. 
Bxtg.  BandlyueK  (1868);  Hengstenberg  (1847,  1862)  ;  Hupteld 
(186&-62, 2nd  ed.  by  Riehm,  186^-71,8rd  by  Nowack,  1888);  Ewald, 
DiM*r  d.  AB  (1838,  1866);  DeUtcsch  (6th  ed.  1884);  Moll  In 
Lange's  BOtlvtrk  (1860-71) ;  Reuss  (2nd  ed.  1899) ;  Orsts,  KrU. 
Komm.  (1882) :  Schulti  in  Strait  Komm.  (18t«,  2nd  ed.  by 
Kessler,  1899) ;  Baethgen  In  Nowack'sirand-fomm.  (1892) ;  Dubm 
in  Martl's  Kvrur  Band-CamineiHar  (1899).  Ewald,  Delltzsch, 
and  HoU  have  been  translated  into  English.  Amongst  recent 
Eng.  oommentators  may  be  mentioned  Perowne  (6th  ed.  1866) ; 
Jennings  and  Lowe,  TAs  P$atmt  tm(A  Critical  IfoUt  (18S4); 
Oheyne,  Th*  Book  o/PtalnunsSS),  and  Ths  Origin<>fth»  PiaUer, 
Bampton  Lectures(189I) ;  De  Witt  (1881) ;  Hacioren  in  Bxpotilot'i 
Bibl»  (1890-92X  and  Kirlqwtriok  in  CavAr.  Bible  (189&-96).  The 
iectionaon  the  Psalms  in  the  several  Introductions  to  OT  should 
not  be  ncfflected.  The  following  may  be  named  as  repreaento- 
Uve:  WeUbausen-Bleek  (6th  ed.  1893),  Riehm  (ed.  Brandt,  18S»), 
Driver  (6th  ed.  1897),  Oomill  (Srd  and  4th  ed.  18D6) ;  Strack  (5th 
•d.  1888),  KSnlg  (1883),  Wildeboer  (,Litt.  d.  AT,  1897).  Neale 
•Pd  Littledal«likv«  ooUacted  in  4  vols.  (1800-74)  Notes  from 


the  primitive  and  medinval  writers;  and  Spurgeon  in  hit 
Tr0atury  mf  David  has  made  a  similar  compilation,  chiefly  traai 
the  Puritans  (1870-85X  Other  books  of  interest  are  :  Fausset, 
Uora  ftalmica  (1885) ;  Forbes,  Structural  Confusion  cfPialmi 
1888) ;  Binnie,  The  Ptalme,  their  Origin,  Teaching,  cmd  Urn 
1886) ;  Alexander,  WUneu  at  Ptalmt  to  Chriet,  Bampt.  Leot. 
Srd  ed.  1890) ;  E.  O.  King,  TAs  Ptalmt  in  Three  Colleetiont, 
pt.  i.  1898 ;  Cheyne,  The  Chrxttian  (Tie  qf  the  Ptalmt,  1888. 
Amongst  separate  articles  besides  Smend's  in  ZATW,  ISBS  (ses 
above,  p.  160*),  or  monographs  are  Baethgen's  in  SK,  1680 ;  Giese 
brecht  in  ZATW,  1881 ;  Q.  Beer  bos  written  on  Individual-  «. 
Qmieindepialmen  (1884) ;  A.  Rahlfs,  <]p  tnui  up  in  dsn  Ptalmen, 
1892 ;  SUde, '  Die  messlan.  Hoffnung  Im  Psalter'  in  Zttehr.  f. 
Theol.  u.  Kirehe,  1892,  p.  868  ff. ;  Ooblenz,  (Tsier  dot  betendt 
Ich  in  dsn  Aobnsn,  1887 ;  B.  Jacob, '  Beltriige  <u  einer  Eini. 
in  die  Psalmen '  In  ZATW,  1896-87 ;  Wellhausen, '  Bemerkunges 
lu  den  Paalmen' in  51:i2Z<n  «.  Fontrbetten,  vL  0899)  168-187  ; 
W.  T.  Davison,  The  Praiiei  <tf  Iirael  (1883),  enlarged  ed.  1888. 

Of  critical  editions  of  the  Heb.  text  of  the  Psalms  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Baer-Delitssch  series  (Ldpzif,  1880),  and 
that  of  Wellhausen  in  Haupfs  SBOT  (1886;  Eng.  tr.  of  this 
text  by  Fumess  in  PB).  The  Camk  Univ.  Press  has  published 
separately.  The  Ptalmt  in  Ortek  (ram  vol.  ill.  of  Swete's  0£  in 

(iriek.  w.  T.  Davison. 

PSiLHS  OF  SOLOMON.— This  name  was  given 
at  an  uncertain  date  (certainly  before  the  6th, 
perhaps  before  the  2nd  cent.)  to  a  collection  of 
18  psalms  dating  from  1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  extant 
in  a  Greek  version  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

L  Name.— The  name  of  Solomon  is  not,  seem- 
ingly, attached  to  these  psalms  for  any  very 
definite  reason.  They  themselves  make  no  pre- 
tence to  Solomonic  authorship.  Unless  the  real 
author's  name  was  Solomon,  which  is  poitiUe,  the 
most  likely  explanation  is  that  it  seemed  a  natural 
and  obvious  name  to  attach  to  a  collection  of 
psalms  which  was  circulating  anonymously.  ^That 
the  book  owes  its  preservation  to  the  selection  of 
this  name  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

ii.  Manusckipts.— It  is  preserved  in  eight  MSS, 
uniformly  in  company  with  the  other  sapiential 
books  (Pt,  Ec,  Ca,  Wis,  Sir).  These  eight  MSS  are 
—(1)  R  (Vatican,  Gr.  336) ;  (2)  H  (Copenhagen,  Gr. 
6) ;  (3)  M  (Moscow  Synod,  Gr.  N.  147) ;  (4)  P  (Paris, 
Gr.  2991  A) ;  (6)  V  (Vienna,  Gr.  TheoL  7) ;  (6.  7) 
at  Mt.  Atbos ;  (8)  in  the  BMiotheea  CoMtiatetuit 
at  Rome.  None  of  them  is  older  than  the  lOth 
cent.  It  was  formerly  contained  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (A,  of  6th  cent.).  There  are  no 
ancient  versions  in  other  languages. 

iii.  History. — There  is  no  single  dear  Patristic 
quotation  from  the  book  as  we  liave  it.  The  Book 
of  Barucit  has  a  section  (4''-6)  which  is  derived  in 
large  part  from  one  of  these  psalms  (No.  11),  but 
naturally  without  acknowledgment.  The  Gnostio 
book  PUtis  Sophia  and  the  4th  cent.  Latin  writer 
Lactantius  both  quote  certain  odes  of  Solomon, 
which  were  very  probably  an  appendix  to  our 
book,  of  Christian  oririn;  but  the  18  Greek 
psalms  are  nowhere  cit»a.  Mention  of  the  book 
occurs  only  in  lists  of  apocryphal  writings,  and 
in  two  Byzantine  writers  of  the  12th  cent.,  John 
Zonaras  and  Theodore  Balsamon.  David  Hoeschel, 
librarian  at  Augsburg,  was  the  first  modem  who 
called  attention  to  the  book,  and  it  was  first  printed 
after  his  death,  in  1628,  by  the  Jesuit  de  la  Cerda 
in  his  Advertaria  Sacra.  There  have  been  many 
editions  since.  The  best  text,  for  the  formation  of 
which  aU  the  known  eight  MSS  have  been  used, 
is  that  of  O.  von  Gebhardt  in  Texte  «.  UtUert. 
(1895):  text  only.  The  Cambridge  Univerd^ 
Press  has  issued  a  text  (1899)  based  upon  Cod.  E, 
with  the  variants  of  all  the  MSS  used  by  Gebhardt. 
The  fullest  English  edition  is  that  of  Ryle  and 
James  (1891),  containing  text,  translation,  intro- 
duction, and  notes. 

iv.  Date,  Chahaotbb,  etc.— It  is  agreed  by  the 
large  majority  of  modem  scholars  that  these 
psalms  belong  to  the  period  of  Pompey's  invasion 
of  Palestine  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.c.  63).  The 
second  psalm  describee  his  death  in  unmiHtaVahlt 
temia. 
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It  is  alsO'  commonly  agreed  that  the  psalms  were 
written  (1 )  in  Palestine,  (2)  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
(3)  by  a  Pliarisee.  The  first  of  these  three  points 
IS  assumed  on  grounds  of  general  probabilitT,  sup- 
ported by  the  subjects  of  the  psalms,  and  the  fact 
that  they  seem  intended  for  synagogal  use.  The 
second  depends  on  a  large  number  of  linguistic 
peculiarities,  and  is  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  number  of  passages  which  can  be  best 
explained  as  mistranslations  of  a  Hebrew  text. 
In  favour  of  the  third  the  follo\^'ing  reasons  may 
be  urged : — There  is  a  strong  polemic  element  in 
the  psalms  ;  many  invectives  are  directed  against  a 
party  who  are  called  sinners  (d^/n-uXo<]  or  trans- 
gressor* («-cuMb>oMO(),  while  the  party  to  which  the 
pealmist  belongs  are  the  righteous  {SIkcum)  or  holy 
(&no().  The  ^rtj  of  the  sinners  is  in  power,  and 
has  usurped  David's  throne  and  the  priesthood. 
The  holy  thin^  are  poUuted,  and  secret  enor- 
mities are  prevuent.  The  party  of  the  sinners  is 
also  rich  and  prosperous,  while  the  aaintt  aie  for 
the  most  part  poor. 

All  these  points  are  strikingly  appropriate  to 
the  Hasmomean  rule  in  its  latter  days,  and  to  the 
Sadducean  partjr.  On  the  other  Hand,  the  dis- 
tinctive Pharisaic  doctrines  and  aspirations  are 
maintained  and  cherished  by  the  psalmist.  The 
ideal  of  a  theocracy,  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  the 
expectation  of  a  retribution,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed about  free  wOl,  are  all  of  them  just  such  as 
the  Pharisees  are  known  to  have  held. 

V.  Contents  of  thk  Psalms.— 
Ps  1.  Deals  shortly  with  the  sin  and  punishment 
of  Jerusalem. 
S.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  the  nns  which  led 
to  it;  the  death  of  the  besieger;  the 
justice  of  God. 

5.  A  contrast  between  the  righteona  and  the 

sinnsr. 

4,  A  deac  ription  and  denundadon  of  the '  men- 

pleasers'  {iyBpairifrevKoi). 

6.  Giod's  mercy  to  the  righteous. 

8.  The  fearlessness  of  the  righteous. 

7.  A  prayer  for  God's  chastening. 

8.  The  sms  of  Israel,  and  their  punishment  t  a 

prayer  for  restoration.  ~ 
0.  God's  justice  and  man's  free  wilL 

10.  The  blessedness  of  affliction. 

11.  The  restoration  of  IsraeL   This  pmlm  coin- 

cides largely  with  Baruch  6,  iniich  seems 
to  be  denveid  from  it. 

12.  The  deceitful  tongue:  its  deeda  and  its 

punishment. 

13.  The  preservation  of  the  righteous  and  the 

dratruction  of  the  sinner. 

14.  God's  faithfulness  to  the  righteona;  the 

rinner's  insecurity. 

15.  The  deliverance  of  the  rij^teona;  the 

sinner's  falL 
18.  Confesrion  of  rin ;  praise  for  deliverance ; 
and  prayer  for  future  guidance. 

17.  The  kingship  of  God;  the  overthrow  of 

David^  tbnme;  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah. 

18.  Ctod's  love  to  Israel ;  anticipations  of 

Messiah's  rule ;  praise  of  God  as  the 
Lord  of  the  heavens.  This  last  portion 
ends  abruptly,  and  seems  not  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  psalm.  It  may 
poMdbly  be  a  fragment  of  a  19th  psalm. 

*  The  most  important  of  these  psalms  are  2.  4.  8. 

11.  17.  18. 

vi.  MksianicTkachinq.— The  Messiah  of  these 
psalms  is  figured  as  a  king  of  the  seed  of  David, 
who  is  to  appear  in  God's  good  time  to  drive  out 
the  Romans  {Gentiles)  and  Sadducees  {sinners),  to 
restore  the  dispersed  tribes  and  renew  tne  glories  of 
Jerusalem  and  it«  temple,  and  anbdne  and  convert 


the  Gentiles.  He  will  reign  in  holiness  and  justice, 
not  by  force  of  arms.  He  is  anointed  {xpurrdt)  king 
and  priest,  but  he  is  not  divine. 

The  new  features  in  this  description  are  mainly 
two.  (1)  Messiah  is  a  person.  Excluding  Dn7 
as  of  disputed  interpretation,  we  have  this  point 
plainly  stated  for  the  first  time  in  the  literature  of 
Palestine.  The  oldest  portion  of  Sib.  Orae.,  which 
comes  from  Egypt,  has  a  somewhat  similar  descrip- 
tion of  a  comm^  king  (iii.  652  ff.).  (2)  The  epithet 
xpi(n-6t  is  here  first  applied  to  him. 

We  may  see  in  this  presentation  of  Messiah  a 
result  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  had  reawakened  in  the  popular  mind  the 
hope  of  a  Jewish  monarchy,  ^ut  this  is  only 
put  of  the  truth. 

A  designation  of  Messiah  which  appears  in 
these  psalms,  and  elsewhere  only  in  La  4*°  and 
Lk  2",  is  ■jfpurrlu  Kipiot.  A  probable  view  of  it  is 
that,  as  in  Lamentations,  it  is  a  faulty  rendering, 
and  should  be  x-  Kvplou. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  these  psalms  is 
very  considerable.  They  throw  much  lignt  on  the 
aims  and  thoughts  of  the  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's 
time;  they  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Messianic  idea ;  and  thev  illus- 
trate in  very  many  points  the  diction  of  the  NT 
and  of  the  LXX. 

In  literary  merit  they  do  not  stand  very  high. 
The  longer  psalms  are  the  best ;  the  shorter  ones 
are  like  centos  from  the  Davidic  psalter.  Still  we 
gain  a  favourable  impression  of  the  author :  while 
ne  is  a  strong  and  unsparing  partisan,  he  ia  clearly 
also  a  pious  and  humble-minded  man. 

LmBATiraB. — A  list  of  edltioiu  and  nottcei  will  be  found  in 
Byle  and  James**  edition ;  slnoe  tlie  date  of  that,  Qebhardt's  as 
well  as  the  Camb.  text  nave  aroeaied  (see  aboveX  and  also  a 
pamphlet  by  Frankenbetv  (Die  Jiatienmg  der  Pt,  Sol.,  Oiessen, 
1S96),  and  a  Oennan  venwn  bjr  Prat  Kittel  in  Kautzsch's  Apokr, 
u.  Pseiulepigr.  d.  AT.  M.  EL.  JAUBS. 

P{l|iXiX£BT. — ^A  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
described  in  art.  Music  in  vol.  iiL  p.  469''.  The 
Gr.  ^dXXetv,  to  harp,  {pve  ^aXri}t  a  harper,  and 
^oXr^pcor  a  harp  (pseid  m  the  widest  sense).  The 
LXX  uses  ^aXr^ptoi'  as  the  tr.  of  five  Heb.  words — 
(1)  fiif  Gn  4"  (EV  'harp '),  Ps  49*  (EV  'harp ')  81» 
149»  (EV  '  harp '),  Ezk  SO"  (EV  '  harp ') ;  (2)  or 
Neh  12",  Ps  33"  67'  92^  108»  144»  160»,  Is  6" 
(AV  'viol,'  RV  'lute');  (3)  nj'}}  Is  38»  (EV 
'  stringed  instruments ') ;  (4)  liejn  or  nofCf  Dn 
3IL7.10.1..  (5)  Job  21"  (EV  'timbrel').  From 
^aXn^/xof  was  formed  Lat.  psalterium,  from  which 
(through  Old  Fr.  psalterie)  came  Eng.  'psaltety,' 
The  spelling  in  Chaucer  (following  the  middle- 
Eng.  pronun.)  is  satUrye,  as  Milleres  Tale,  27 — 

'  And  al  above  ther  lay  a  gay  sautrye. 
On  wblch  he  made  a  nlghtes  melody* 
So  awetely,  that  al  the  chambre  rang.' 

Wyclif  has  a  variety  of  spelling  :  sautree,  santrie, 
sawtree,  sawtrye,  and  psantrie  are  all  found  in  the 
Wydifite  versions.  The  eccles.  Lat.  psalterivm 
was  both  a  psalteiy  and  a  song  sung  to  tiie 
psaltery,  and  then  also  the  hook  of  songs  or  the 
Psalter.  J.  Hastinos. 

PSALTIBL.— 2  Es  6"  (RVm).  SeePHALTHX. 

PSTOHOLOOT^An  initial  prejudice  on  this 
topic,  arising  out  of  an  extravagant  claim  made 
by  some  writers  on  its  behalf,  has  first  of  all  to 
be  removed.  To  frame  a  complete  and  indepen- 
dent philosophy  of  man  from  tne  Bible  is  impos- 
sible. The  attempt  cannot  commend  itself  to  any 
judicious  interpreter.  The  psychology  of  the  Bible 
IS  largely  of  a  popular  character,  and  not  a  scien- 
tific system.  Moreover,  the  Bible  implicitly  takes 
for  granted  much  that  men  have  thougnt  out 
for  uiemselves  on  this  theme.   Bat  the  relatioB 
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of  the  psycholo^  to  the  content  of  revelation  is 
very  close.  It  is  essential  to  the  other  doctrines 
of  Scripture — its  directly  religious  doctrines — that 
these  be  expressed  in  terms  of  such  underlying 
thoughts  on  man's  nature  and  constitution  as  are 
implied  in  the  Bible  itself.  For  in  terms  of  some 
conception  of  man — some  psycholonr  more  or 
less  systematic — mast  all  religious  and  theological 
statements  be  couched.  But  the  religious  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  have  always  sufiered  injustice 
when  they  have  been  forced  (as  is  so  commonly  the 
case)  to  take  shapes  derived  from  systems  of 
thought  and  theories  of  man  other  than  those  of 
Soripture.  How  constantly  all  through  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  Christian  doctrines  have  been  run 
into  the  mould  of  the  prevailing  philosophies,  Is 
proverbial.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Christian  specu- 
lation Plato  and  Plotinns  slumped  almost  all  Bible 
interpretation.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotle  ruled 
the  Scholastic  Theology,  and  his  sway  extended 
down  to  and  beyond  the  Reformation.  Leibnitz 
and  Descartes  had  their  age  of  influence  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Kant  and  Hegel  control 
the  forms  of  thinking  of  many  cultured  tneolog^ians 
in  our  own  day.  But  when  we  seek  to  work  out 
a  Biblical  Theology,  when  we  aim  at  presenting 
the  result  of  Scripture  exegesis  in  our  statement 
of  revealed  doctrine^  we  are  bound  to  defer  to  the 
Scripture  war  of  thinking.  We  can  rid  ourselves 
of  tne  mistake  which  so^ong  vitiated  Theology, 
only  bv  observing  those  ideas  of  Life  and  of  the 
Soul  which  the  Scripture- writers  themselves  assume 
in  all  their  statements.  To  ascertain  the  science 
of  human  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  put  to- 
gether such  simple  psychology  as  underhes  the 
writings  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  an  unnecessary 
task.  Theolo^  is  not  truly  biblical,  so  long  as 
it  ia  controlled  by  non- biblical  philosophy,  and 
such  control  is  inexcusable  when  it  is  seen  that 
u  view  of  human  nature,  available  for  the  purpose, 
is  native  to  the  source  h'om  which  Theology  itself 
is  derived.  Two  things  are  assumed  here,  without 
farther  ezplanatioii.  The  one  is^  that  such 
materials,  of  this  kind,  as  the  Scriptures  give, 
cannot  form  a  complete  or  independent  structure. 
They  cannot  be  nghtly  treated  except  in  close 
connexion  with  the  proper  and  principal  theme 
of  the  Bible.  Ther  cannot  be  treated  abstractly 
or  separately.  They  occur  in  the  record  of  a 
revelation  of  Divine  dealings  with  man  for  his 
redemption.  They  must  be  treated,  therefore,  in 
line  with  the  history  and  development  of  tiiese  deal- 
ings. The  other  is,  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
uniform,  that  one  fairly  consecutive  and  con- 
nected system  of  ideas  on  the  topic  holds  through 
the  whole  Bible.  The  proof  of  this  will  come  out 
in  the  exposition.  It  is  an  OT  system  of  thought. 
Even  among  the  older  apostles  in  the  NT  the  same 
order  of  thought  rules.  Only  in  the  case  of  the 
Pauline  writings  is  there  any  marked  change  or 
advance,  consistent  enough,  nowever,  in  its  de- 
velopment of  the  original  ideas. 

Rothe  has  said*  that  we  may  appropriately 
speak  of  a 'language  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Cremer, 
who  quotes  the  remark,  expounds  it  thus :  *  The 
spirit  of  the  language  assumes  a  form  adequate  to 
the  new  views  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  creates 
and  works.'  t  Without  attention  to  this  element 
of  progress  it  is  impossible  to  read  biblical  psychol- 
ogy aright.  This  alone  explains  the  transition 
from  terms  in  the  earlier  -Scriptures  that  are 
rather  physical  than  psychical,  to  those  in  the 
later  Scriptures  that  are  more  deeply  charged 
with  spiritual  meaning.  A  progressive  rdigious 
revelation  is  intimately  oonnectea  with  the  growth 

•  Zwr  DogmntOe,  p.  tS8  (Ootha,  1863). 
t  Oramw^  WtttiAtuk  d*r  ST  OraaUSt,  Torrede,  n.  S  (Ooth*, 
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of  humanity,  casts  growin"  light  upon  the  nature 
and  prospects  of  man,  will  tlierefure  be  increasingly 
rich  in  statements  and  expressions  bearing  upon 
the  knowledge  of  man  himself,  and  especially  of 
his  inner  being.  Tt  is  in  the  latest  records  of  such 
a  revelation  that  the  terms  expressive  of  the  facta 
and  phenomena  of  man's  nature  should  be  corre- 
spondingly enriched,  diversified,  and  distinguish- 
aole  in  their  meaning.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
in  the  sketch  which  follows  so  much  attention  it 
given  to  the  Pauline  anthropology. 

L  The  Bible  account  of  man's  origin  first  claims 
our  attention.  What  strikes  one  is  the  unity  and 
simplicity  of  the  conception.  We  are  warned  off, 
by  the  primal  passage  (Gn  27),  from  any  sharp 
analysis.  'The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  tiie 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.' 
There  are  two  elements  or  factors  specified  from 
which  God  formed  man — '  dust  from  the  ground ' ; 
'breath  of  the  Almighty,' — and  the  result  is  a 
unity.  The  OT  has  no  definite,  single  word  (unless 
we  except  nrii,  which  occurs  13  times,  namely  Gn 
47>»,  Jk  U»-',  1  S  ai"-"'"*,  Neh  9",  Ps  I10»,  Erk 
Nah  a*"*,  Dn  10»;  see  art.  Body)  for  the 
'body'  apart  from  the  soul.  Indeed  the  term 
'soul'  is  sometimes  used  for  the  corpse  (Lv  21", 
Nu  6*  9*-  19").  In  this  primal  passage,  there- 
fore, the  expression  'man  became  a  living  soul' 
has  a  characteristic  simplicity.  We  must  not 
identify  '  soul '  here  with  what  it  means  in  modem 
speech,  or  even  in  later  biblical  language.  In 
primitive  Scripture  usage  it  means  not  the  'im- 
material rational  principle'  o£  the  philosophers, 
but  simply  '  life  emoodied.'  So  that  here  the  unity 
of  the  created  product  is  emphatically  expressed 
The  sufficient  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  that 
the  Divine  inspiration  awakes  the  already  kneaded 
clay  into  a  living  human  being.  Cf.  Ezekiel's 
vision  (ch.  37),  where  there  is,  first,  the  recon- 
struction of  the  animal  frame — bone,  sinews,  flesh, 
skin ;  and  only  after  this  the  '  breath '  comee  upon 
them,  and  they  live. 

Now.  this  aoconnt  of  the  origin  of  man  is  fitted 
to  exclude  certain  dnalistic  views  of  his  nature 
with  which  the  religion  of  revelation  had  to  con- 
tend. '  It  directly  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  soul'  (Schultz,  OT  Theology, 
u.  252,  Clark,  Edin.  1892).  Whether,  indeed,  the 
formation  of  man's  frame  and  the  inbreathing  of 
his  life  be  taken  as  successive  or  simultaneous 
momenta  in  the  process  of  his  creation,  the  de- 
scription is  exactly  fitted  to  exclude  that  priority 
of  the  soul  which  was  necessary  to  the  transmigra- 
tion taught  by  Oriental  religions,  or,  to  the  pre- 
existence  theory  of  the  Greek  schools.  There  is 
here  no  postponement  or  degradation  of  the  earthly 
frame  in  favour  of  the  soul,  as  if  the  soul  were 
the  man,  and  the  body  were  onlv  the  prison-house 
into  which  he  was  sent,  or  the  nusk  m  which  for 
a  time  he  was  concealed.  According  to  this 
account,  the  S3mthe8i8  of  two  factors,  alike 
honourable,  constitutes  the  man. 

That  neither  the  familiar  antithesis,  soul  and 
body,  nor  any  other  pair  of  expressions  by  which 
we  commonly  render  the  dual  elements  in  human 
nature,  should  occur  in  this  locus  classicus,  is  a  fact 
which' helps  to  fix  attention  on  the  real  character 
of  the  earlier  OT  descriptions  of  man.  The  fact  ia 
not  explained  merely  by  the  absence  of  analysis. 
Bather  is  it  characteristic  of  these  Scriptures  to 
assert  the  solidarity  of  man's  constitution — that 
he  is  of  one  piece,  and  not  composed  of  separate  or 
independent  parts.  This  assertion  ia  essential  to 
the  theology  of  the  Bible — ^to  its  discovery  of  human 
sin,  and  of  Divine  salvation.  In  a  way  not  per- 
ceived by  many  believers  in  its  doctrines,  this  idea 
of  the  unity  of  man's  nature  binds  into  oonsi«tency 
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the  Scripture  account  of  his  Creation,  the  itoiy  of 
bis  Fall,  the  character  of  Kedemption,  and  all  the 
leading  features  in  the  working  out  of  his  actual 
leooTeiy,  from  his  Regeneration  to  hisBesnrrection. 

Later  Scriptnres  anggest  a  more  definite  and  sepa- 
late  idea  of  the  body.  In  Job  4"  we  have  -i;h-*S7 
'  honsea  of  clay,'  imitated  perhaps  in  2  Co  6'  4  M- 
ynot . .  .  olxla  rov  (rm^fovt ;  also  in  Dn  7" '  grieved  in 
my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body '  (n:-p  sheath),  2  P 
1*  Tou  aictiniimTit  /u>u.  In  the  OT  Apocrypha  the 
pre-existence  idea  is,  once  at  least,  suggested.  Wis 
7**-  *°  'a  good  soul  fell  to  mv  lot,  anabeing  good 
.  .  .  came  into  a  body  nndenled.'  *  The  MX  uses 
freely  the  Greek  duality,  which  has  become  the 
modem  one,  '  soul  and  body ' ;  and  thoueb  the  OT 
'  flesh  and  80ul '  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  <  body 
and  spirit'  can  take  its  place.  Then,  in  the 
progress  of  redemption,  it  at  last  appears  that 
the  discrepancy  between  the  two  is  resolved,  when 
the  redeemed  rrev/ia  shall  put  on  aHita  wrtvitartK/a' 
(1  Co  15**),  '  a  spiritual  body,'  which  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  a  '  oodiless  spirit '  (see  Body). 

iL  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  biblical  toeatment 
of  sin  and  salvation,  and  show  how  these  afieot  the 
various  elements  of  human  nature  as  more  specifi- 
cally distinguished  through  them,  especially 
terms  '  flesh,' '  sonl,'  and  '  spirit.' 

Flesh. — Besides  the  more  obvious  literal  mean- 
ings of  this  term  already  discussed  in  a  separate 
article,  it  acquires  a  psychological  importance  when 
we  ask  whether  its  general  OT  sense  is  morally 
nnfavonrable,  and  what  is  the  origin  and  force  of 
the  peculiar  meaning  it  has  in  St.  Paul,  as  the 

frinciple,  or  a  seat  of  the  principle,  of  sin  in  man. 
'rom  the  first  application  of  '  flesh '  to  fallen  man 
(Gn  0*)  there  is  nothing  in  the  OT  which  identifies 
it  with  the  principle  of  evil.  '  Not  a  single  pas- 
sage can  be  lulduced  wherein  bUsttr  is  used  to  denote 
man's  sensuous  nature  as  the  seat  of  an  opposition 
against  his  spirit  and  of  a  bias  towards  sin' 
(MUller,  Christian  Doct.  of  Sin,  L  323).  It  is  true 
that  'flesh'  is  used  for  human  kind  in  contrast 
to  higher  beinn  and  to  God  («.^.  Gn  «*,  Ps  78**), 
and,  so  used,  brings  out  his  frailty  and  finitude. 
It  is  tme  also  that '  flesh '  as  a  constituent  of  human 
nature  means  the  perishable,  animal,  sensuous,  and 
even  sensual  element  of  it  {e.g.  Ec  6*,  Is  40*) ;  but 
which  of  these  ideas  is  prominent  in  any  passage 
mnst  be  learned  from  its  connexion  and  context. 
It  ia  farther  true  that  in  its  meaning  of  '  natural 
Idnahip'  there  is  often  an  implied  contrast  with 
something  better — 'Israel  after  the  flesh'  (1  Co 
10**).  But  the  oonclnsive  proof  that  nothing  of 
moral  depreciation  is  necessarily  implied  in  this  use 
of  '  flesh,'  is  its  application  to  Chnst  as  designat- 
ing His  human  in  contrast  with  His  Divine  nature. 
'  The  word  was  made  flesh '  (i  XSyot  vapi  iyirm,  Jn 
l**).  '  Who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in 
the  spjrit'  (1  Ti  3") ;  'made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit'  (Ro  1**-). 
But  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  a  specific  meaning  of 
the  term  emerges.  In  certain  well-known  passages 
it  denotes  the  principle  which  resists  the  Divine 
law,  as  contrasted  with  the  'mind'  consenting  to 
the  law  that  it  is  good,  and  which,  even  in  the  re- 
cenerate,  makes  war  against '  the  spirit.'  Here  we 
Dave  a  very  marked  ethical  significance  given  to  the 
term  'flesh.'  Nor  is  it  the  only  term  of  its  kind 
oaed  to  denominate  the  evil  principle  in  man's 
nature  as  now  under  sin.  '  The  old  man,' '  the  body 
of  sin,'  'the  body  of  the  flesh,'  'the  law  in  the 
members,' '  our  members  which  are  upon  earth,'  are 
kindred  expressions,  more  or  less  doAely  denoting 
the  same  thing,  although '  the  flesh,'  in  its  counter- 

Kise  to  'the  mind'  and  to  'the  smrit'  respeo- 
«ly,  is  the  leading  expression  (Ro  7**  8*,  Gal  S"). 


How  is  it,  then,  that  this  term  '  flesh,'  properly 
denoting  the  lower,  corporeal  or  physical  element 
in  human  nature,  should  come  to  denote  the  beinc 
of  sin  in  that  nature  T  Is  it  because  this  physicu 
element  is  the  main  seat,  or  the  ori^nal  source  of 
evil  in  man  T  But,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  not 
in  the  physical  alone  that  sin  has  its  seat.  There 
are  sinful  desires  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  flesh 
(Eph  2*).  There  is  defilement  of  '  the  spirit '  (2  Co 
7').  There  are  works  called  '  of  the  fliesh '  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sensuality,  e.g.  hatreds, 
variance,  emulation,  wraths,  factions,  divisions, 
heresies  (Gal  5*°,  1  Co  3>-  *).  The  apostle  calls  by 
the  name  of  '  fleshly  wisdom '  what  was  evidently 
speculative  tendency  derived  from  the  Greek  schools 
(2  Co  1").  There  were  heretics  at  Colossee  whose 
ruling  impulse  he  calls  their  '  fleshly  mind,'  though 
they  were  extreme  ascetics,  attached  to  some  form 
of  Gnosticism  (Col  2"-  »}. 

It  might  indeed  be  maintamed  that  if  we  assume 
the  physical  nature  in  man  to  be  the  source  of  evil 
in  him,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  how  the  whole 
man  under  that  influence  should  be  called  'the 
flesh '  or  '  the  body  of  sin.'  But  this  assumption 
will  not  tally  with  the  treatment  of  man's  bodily 
nature  in  these  writings.  Any  view  implying  the 
inherent  evil  of  matter  is  radically  opposed  to  the 
whole  Bible  philosophy.  It  is  as  opposed  to  the' 
Scripture  account  of  its  beginning  in  the  race,  as  it 
is  to  our  experience  of  its  first  outbreak  in  the  in- 
dividual. In  Genesis  the  first  sin  is  represented  as 
the  consequence  of  a  primary  rebellion  against 
God.  The  earliest  manifestations  of  evil  in  chil- 
dren are  selfishness,  anger,  and  self-will.  Again, 
that  the  corporeal  nature  is  necessarily  at  strife 
with  the  spiritual,  is  a  view  which  cannot  be  recon- 
cUed  with  the  claims  made  upon  '  the  body '  in  the 
Christian  system.  Throughout  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
Christians  are  enioined  'to  yield  their  membc  s 
instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God '  (Ro  6"),  to 
'  present  their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice '  (Ro  12'),  to 
regard  their  bodies  as  'memoers  of  Christ,'  and  as 
'  the  temple  of  the  Holv  Ghost '  (1  Co  6'»-  '•) ;  that 
the  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body 
(1  Co  6").  Still  more  impoE»ible  is  it  to  reconcile 
with  such  a  view  the  Christian  revelation  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  redemption.  If  sin  were  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  man's  possession  of  a  body,  redemption 
ought  to  culminate  in  his  deliverance  from  the 
body,  instead  of  in  its  change  and  restoration  to  a 
higher  form  (Ph  3").  To  say  that  the  matter  of 
the  body  is,  or  contains,  the  principle  of  sin,  and 
then  to  say,  as  St.  Paul  does  (Ro  8")>  that  the  last 
result  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit  indwelling  in  us 
shall  be  to  quicken  these  mortal  bodies,  would  be 
flat  self-contradiction.  But  the  view  which  con- 
nects sin  with  the  material  body  is  neither  Hebrew 
nor  Christian.  It  ia  essentially  alien  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  revelation.  No  doubt,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Christian  history,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  and  some  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  it  obtained  such  hold  of  Christian  thought 
that  it  continues  to  colour  popular  modes  of  con- 
ception and  speech  to  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  examples  is  that  men  imagine  they 
are  uttering  a  scriptural  sentiment  when  they  speaK 
of  welcomuig  deatii  as  the  liberation  of  tne  soul 
from  the  body.  Tet  the  idea  of  St.  Paul  is  exactly 
the  reverse,  when  he  declares  that  even  the  re- 
deemed, who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  within  themselves  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
».«.  for  the  redemption  of  their  body  (Ro  8**).  Two 
additional  reasons  why  the  apostle  cannot  be  held 
as  tracing  man's  evU  to  the  corporeal  element,  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Julius  MUller  :  '  He 
denies  the  presence  of  evil  in  Christ  who  was  par- 
taker of  our  fleshly  nature,  and  he  recognizes  its 
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presence  in  spirite,  who  are  not  partakers  thereof. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that,  according  to  him,  evil  does  not  necessarily 
pertain  to  mair  s  sensuous  nature,  that  sarx  denotes 
something  different  from  thisT'  {I.e.  L  321). 

Taking,  then,  the  two  meanings  of  the  term 
'  flesh,'  we  note  how  impossible  it  is,  in  a  way  of 
mere  ratiocination,  to  develop  the  one  out  of  the 
other.  The  attempt  to  get  the  ethical  significance 
which  St.  Paul  gives  to  it  out  of  the  elementary 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  perishable  or  earthly  part 
of  man,  signally  fails.  It  leaves  out  the  clearly 
biblical  account  of  the  change  in  human  nature 
caused  by  the  Fall.  It  is  quite  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain how  selfishness,  wrath,  pride,  anil  other  non- 
fleshly  sins,  bear  prominently  the  name  '  works  of 
the  flesh.'  To  assert,  for  instance,  that  sarx 
from  its  primary  meaning,  '  living  material  of  the 
body,'  came  by  a  natural  process  of  thought  and 
language  to  mean  'the  principle  of  sin,'  is  to 
assume  human  nature  to  be  subject  to  sin  by  its 
physical  constitution  —  a  view  wholly  untenable, 
because  at  variance  with  the  most  radical  con- 
ception of  the  Bible  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest 
writings. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  connexion  between  the 
two  ideas.  Otherwise  we  fall  into  mere  tautology, 
and  obtain  the  profound  conclusion  that '  the  flesh ' 
is  sinful  human  nature.  If  '  the  flesh '  be  nothing 
else  than  just  this  condition  of  human  nature  which 
b  to  be  explained,  then  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's 
subtle  and  acute  deduction  would  be  '  nothing  but 
the  most  wretched  argument  in  a  circle '  (Pfleiderer). 
Now,  it  is  quite  certain  the  apostle  means  to  posit 
a  principle  of  sin  in  man,  '  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
me,'  '  the  law  in  my  members.'  It  is  further  clear 
that  the  law  or  principle  of  sin  is  one  thing,  and 
that  the  flesh,  or  native  constitution  of  man  in  which 
it  inheres,  is  another.  It  is  certain  that  the  sacred 
writer  as  little  develops  the  principle  of  sin  out 
of  the  mere  physical  flesh,  as  he  identifies  the 
one  with  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  a 
very  pointed  reference  to  the  lower  element  of 
human  nature  in  this  important  key -word  of  the 
Pauline  theology.  But  wliat  mislead  is  the  sup- 
position that  tne  lower  and  higher  elements  in 
man  were  conceived  of  by  St.  Paul  as  they  were  by 
the  Greeks  or  are  by  ourselves ;  that  the  antithesis, 
material  and  immaterial,  is  at  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tinction. So  long  as  this  idea  prevails,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  suspicion  that  in  '  the 
flesh '  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  we  have  something 
which  connects  sin  essentially  with  the  matericS 
element  in  man's  constitution.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
this  idea.  Snbstitate  for  it  the  proper  biblical 
antithesis, — earthly  and  heavenly,  natural  and 
supernaturalj  that  'flesh'  is  what  nature  evolves 
(this  term  being  understood,  of  course,  in  a  theistio 
sense),  'spirit'  what  God  in  His  grace  bestows, — 
then  we  can  see  how  the  idea  of  'flesh,'  even  when 
ethically  intensified  to  the  utmost,  is  appreciably 
distinct  from  the  notion  of  evil  necessarily  resident 
in  matter.  The  great  saying  of  our  Lord  in  Jn  3' 
is  probably  the  source  of  apostolic  doctrine  on  the 
poiut :  '  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.' 
'  Flesh '  has  become  the  proper  designation  of  the 
race  as  self-evolved  and  self-continued.  Human 
nature  as  now  constituted  can  produce  nothing  but 
its  like,  and  that  like  is  now  sinful.  '  Flesh,' 
therefore,  may  be  appropriately  used  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  corrupt  nature  in  the  individual,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  flesh, 
or,  of  the  ordinary  jproduction  of  human  nature, 
that  the  evil  principle  invariably  originates.  Thus 
the  phrase  is  some  explanation  of  the  condition  of 
man  s  nature,  which  it  describes.  It  is  no  objection 
to  this  view,  but  rather  a  confirmation  of  its  cor- 
'ectness,  that  it  grounds  the  Pauline  use  of  sarx 


on  the  underlying  doctrine  of  hereditary  corruption. 
'  Flesh '  is  that  through  which  man  in  his  natural 
state  is  descended  from  a  sinful  race  and  inherits  a 
sinful  nature,  and  the  term  is  used  to  denote  that 
nature.  On  the  other  hand, '  spirit '  is  that  through 
which  and  in  which  God  implants  the  new  Divine 
life  of  holiness,  and  the  term  therefore  is  used  to 
denote  that  life.   See  Flesh. 

Boul  and  Spirit. — Let  us  now  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  what  IS  usually  considered  the  crux  of  our 
topic,  and  which,  from  the  exaggerated  use  made 
of  it  by  some  writers,  has  led  others  to  explode  or 
reject  biblical  psychology  altogether.  The  ques- 
tion raised  is  whether  the  Scripture  makes  a 
tenable  and  consistent  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit.  This  is  the  real  question  which  under- 
lies that  of  the  so-called  trichotomy  of  the  Bible. 
Does  the  Bible  conceive  of  human  nature  as  three- 
fold, as  made  up  of  bodj^,  soul,  and  spirit  T  The 
only  relevant  question  is  the  one  alx>ve  stated. 
In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  does  the  Bible 
recognize  a  distinction  between  soul  and  spirits 
A  Uu-ge  number,  probably  a  majority,  of  exegetes 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  concluding  that  there 
is  no  real  distinction,  that  the  terms  are  eynonj- 
mous,  or  at  least  interchangeable,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  asserted  beyond  a  shadowy,  poetic  distinc- 
tion which  enables  the  sacred  writers  to  employ 
them  in  parallelLsm.  But  when  we  face  the  facts 
we  are  forced  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  the 
Pauline  Epistles  it  is  undoubted  that  a  real  dis- 
tinction is  asserted.  The  natural  or  unconverted 
man  is  said  to  be  soulish,  the  renewed  man  spiritttal 
{il/irxiK6t,  ryeviMTiKds,  1  Co  2'*-";  cf.  Jude"*  fuxiKol, 
rveBfia  (x"""')-  Again,  St.  Paul  asserts  that 
the  body  which  all  men  carry  to  the  grave  ia 
soulish,  but  the  body  of  the  resurrection  is  spiritual 
(}liv)(iKbv,  TvcvimTi.Kbr,  1  Co  15**) ;  that  the  first  man 
was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  a  quicken- 
ing spirit  (V.**).  The  distinction  of  the  adjeetives 
is  repeated  in  t.**. 

Now,  a  fact  of  this  sort  emerging  in  such  decisive 
and  culminating  passages  of  St.  Paul's  writings 
compels  us  to  reconsider  the  usage.  If  we  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  conventional  idea  that  there  b  no 
real  distinction  in  the  terms  'soul'  and  'spirit' 
beyond  that  of  parallelism,  we  must  go  on  to  hold 
St.  Paul  to  have  introduced,  in  important  passages 
of  his  writings,  an  arbitrary  and  baseless  antithesis. 
For  this  we  are  certainly  not  prepared,  and  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  conclusion,  which  has  great 
and  growing  probability  in  its  favour,  that  from 
OT  usage  there  was  real  distinction  latent  in  the 
employment  by  biblical  writers  of  the  terms  soul 
and  spirit,  wluch  distinction  was  recognized  and 
emphasized  in  these  leading  passages  of  St.  Paul. 
What  the  distinction  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  with  precision.  Precision  is  perhaps 
not  present  in  the  case  at  all.  But  there  can 
remain  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  careful  reader 
of  Scripture  that  a  distinction  makes  itself  felt 
from  the  first  and  throughout.  Even  in  the 
relation  of  both  terms  to  physical  life  the  dis- 
tinction is  felt.  To  this  both  pneuma  and  psyche, 
like  rdah  and  nephesh,  of  which  they  are  the  Greek 
equivalents,  originally  belong.  Nephesh  is  the 
subject  or  bearer  of  life,  rdoA  is  the  principle  of 
life  ;  so  that  in  all  OT  references  to  the  origin  of 
living  beings  we  can  distinguish  nephesh  as  life 
constituted  in  the  creature,  from  HUt^  as  life 
bestowed  by  the  Creator. 

No  doubt,  the  '  life'  indicated  by  these  terms  is 
that  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  alike.  A 
'  living  soul '  is  a  living  creature  in  general,  or  an 
animated  being.  It  is  used  in  Gn  l*-"  in  a  wide 
sense  of  creatures  that  have  life,  and  the  same 
expression  is  used  in  Gn  2*  to  denote  the  result, 
even  in  man,  of  the  Divine  creative  brrath.  So, 
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tlso,  rtlah  and  its  kindred  term  nish&m&h  are  used 
for  the  principle  of  life,  in  man  and  brate  alike. 
It  is  the  *  nithamOh  of  life '  that  makes  man  a  living 
soul  {I.e.).  It  is  the  'rHa^of  life'  that  animates 
all  creatures  threatened  by  the  Flood  (6"),  and  all 
those  which  entered  into  the  ark  (7*°).  It  is  the 
nishmath-riiah  of  life  those  had  which  perished 
in  the  waters  (7'^).  These  passages  prove  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  liie-principle  in 
animals  generally  and  in  man. 

Bnt,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  call 
attention  to  a  usage  which  is  practically  uniform 
of  patting  'spirit  {rHah  or  ngskamah)  for  the 
animating  principle,  and  'soul'  or  'living  soul' 
(nephesh  liayyak)  for  the  animated  result.  This 
prmiary  distinction  of  the  two  terms,  when  applied 
to  physical  life,  has  passed  over  from  the  Hebrev 
of  the  OT  to  their  Greek  equivalents  in  the  NT, 
and  suggests  a  reason  for  their  respective  employ- 
ment, even  when  the  meaning  goes  beyond  the 
merely  physical.  If  pmche  thus  means  the  entire 
being  as  a  constituted  life,  we  can  see  why  it  is 
used  in  such  a  connexion  as  that  of  Jn  10"  '  He 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep '  {psyche,  not  zoe,  nor 
pneuma).  If  pneuTna  in  the  life-principle,  we  see 
the  propriety  of  its  use  in  Jn  IV  '  He  gave  up  the 
ghost '  ( pneuma).  When  we  pass  from  tnis  primary 
application  of  the  two  terms  to  a  higher,  in  whicn 
tliey  refer  not  to  physical  life  alone,  but  also  to 
the  life  of  the  mind,  both  terms  denote  almost 
indifferently  the  inner  nature.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  used  throughout  the  OT  and  generally 
even  in  the  NT  with  no  sharp  distinction,  but 
freely  interchanged  and  combined.  As,  for  in- 
stance, when  each  is  used  alone,  'Why  is  thy 
spirit  so  sad?'  'Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my 
soul  ?'  (1  K  21»,  Ps  42");  'Jesus  was  troubled  in 
spirit' ;  '  Jly  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful'  (Jn  13", 
Mt  26*) ;  '  To  destroy  both  soul  {psyche)  and  body ' ; 
'  The  body  without  the  spirit  {pneuma)  is  dead '  (Mt 
10^,  Ja  2-'').  Or,  again,  when  the  two  terms  occur 
together,  in  the  manner  of  other  terms  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  'With  my  soul  (nephesh)  have  I  desired 
thee  in  the  night ;  yea,  with  my  spirit  {rilah)  within 
me  will  I  seek  thee  early '  (Is  26*) ;  'My  8oaI(/>«ycA«) 
doth  ma^ify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  {pneuma) 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour '  (Lk  l"- ") ; 
'  Stand  fast  in  one  spirit  {pneuma),  with  one  soul 
{psyche)  striving  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel '  (Ph  1" 
Rv).  These  last  quoted  passages  prove  it  quite 
impossible  to  hold  that  'spirit  can  mean  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  the  Grodward  side  of  man's  inner 
nature,  and  'soul'  the  rational  or  earthward. 
The  terms  are  parallel,  or  practically  equivalent 
expressions  for  the  inner  lite  as  contrasted  with 
the  outer  or  bodily  life.  The  whole  usage  makes 
for  the  ordinary  bipartite  view  of  human  nature, 
and  not  at  all  for  any  tripartite  theory.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  underlying  distinction  found 
in  the  primary  qr  physical  application  of  the 
terras  gives  propriety  to  their  usage  all  through ; 
and,  when  hrmly  grasped,  prepares  us  to  under- 
stand the  expanded  meaning  which  they  receive 
in  the  later  Scriptures. 

All  through  Scripture  'spirit'  denotes  life  as 
coming  from  God,  'soul'  denotes  life  as  consti- 
tuted in  the  man.  Consequently,  when  the  indi- 
vidual life  is  to  be  made  emphatic,  '  soul '  is  used. 
'Souls'  in  Scripture  freely  denotes  persons.  My 
'soul'  18  the  Cgo,  the  self,  and  when  used  like 
'heart'  for  the  inner  man,  and  even  for  the 
feelings,  has  reference  always  to  special  individu- 
ality. On  the  other  hand,  'spirit' — seldom  or 
never  used  to  denote  the  individual  human  being 
in  this  life — is  primarily  that  imparted  power  by 
which  the  individual  lives.  It  fitly  denotes,  there- 
fore, when  used  as  a  psychological  term,  the  inner- 
moert  of  the  inner  life,  the  higher  aspect  of  the  self 


or  personality.  Thus  the  two  terms  are  used,  over 
the  breadth  of  Scripture,  as  parallel  expressions 
for  the  inner  life.  The  inner  nature  la  'soul' 
according  to  its  special  individual  life;  it  is 
'spirit'  according  to  the  life -power  whence  it 
derives  its  special  character.  The  double  phrase 
*  soul  and  spirit '  presents  the  man  in  two  aspects 
as  his  life  is  viewed  from  two  different  points. 

So  much  for  the  use  of  the  two  words  in  the 
Scripture  at  large.  But  when  we  come  to  certain 
NT  writings  —  mainly  though  not  exclusively 
Pauline — a  still  more  definite  meaning  has  set  in. 
The  adjective  *  psychic '  or  '  soulish '  has  taken  a 
force  not  perceptible  in  its  root-word.  It  has 
become  almost  equivalent  to  '  carnal.'  In  Ja  3'*  a 
wisdom  is  spoken  of  which  is  '  earthly,  soulish 
(KV  sensual),  devilish.'  Of  certain  predicted 
opponents  of  the  gospel,  it  is  said  {J\xde")  that 
'  they  are  soulish  (AV  and  KV  sensual ;  KVm 
natural  or  animal),  not  having  the  Spirit.'  St. 
Paul  terras  the  unregenerate  who  cannot  discern 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God  a  '  soulish '  man 
(1  Co  2").  The  body  which  we  wear  at  present — 
'the  body  of  our  humiliation'  (Ph  3^')  —  is  a 
'  soulish '  Dody,  and  shall  be  sown  in  the  grave  as 
such  (1  Co  15**^).  The  corresponding  adjective 
'pneumatic'  or  'spiritual'  has  now  taken  on,  in 
the  parallel  passages,  a  religious  sense,  and  de- 
notes what  belongs  to  the  pneuma  in  that  sense, 
viz.  that  which  is  derived  from  the  spirit  of  God — 
the  spirit  of  the  regenerate  life.  It  is  plain  that 
if  we  would  not  accuse  these  NT  writers— especially 
St.  Paul — of  introducing  groundless  distinctions, 
we  are  drawn  to  admit  a  real  difference  of  the 
terms  from  the  first,  in  the  general  or  wider  sense 
already  described.* 

Spirit. — On  a  closely  similar  line  of  exegetical 
investigation  we  explain  the  Scripture  use  of  this 
term.  It  is  an  entirely  original  biblical  term  for 
the  highest  aspect  of  man's  life.  It  is  almost 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  man's  relation  to  God, 
whether  in  creation- or  in  redemption.  All  through 
tlie  OT  it  is  the  supreme  term  for  human  life. 
God  is  spirit,  and  man  has  spirit.  '  The  spirit 
returns  to  Grod  who  gave  it'  (Eo  127).  In  this 
way  the  psychology  of  the  fiible  is  distinguished 
from  all  ethnic  systems.  Is  this  it  stands  entirely 
alone,  and  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  itself 
from  first  to  last.  '  Spirit '  is  not  so  used  by  Plato, 
by  Philo,  by  the  earlier  Stoics,  by  Plotinus  and 
the  Neo-Platonists,  nor  indeed  anywhere  out  of 
the  circle  of  Bible  thought.  It  denotes  the  direct 
dependence  of  man  upon  God.  The  peculiarly 
biblical  idea  is  the  attribution  to  man,  as  the 
highest  in  him,  of  that  which  is  common  to  man 
with  God.  '  Spirit '  is  the  God-given  principle  of 
man's  life,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Where 
modem  analysis  imports  a  false  element  into  it,  is 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  neOfui  as  a 
separable  constituent  of  man's  being,  as  something 
which  can  be  wanting,  dead,  or  dormant  on  the 
one  hand,  restored  or  confirmed  on  the  other. 
Indeed  the  whole  character  of  the  Bible  psychology 
is  mistaken  in  such  attempts  to  distingnish  spirit, 
soul,  heart,  and  the  like  as  separate  faculties. 
They  are  diverse  aspects  of  one  indivisible  inner  life. 

When  we  come  to  the  Pauline  writings,  and 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  NT,  we  find  that 
a  certain  improvement  or  addition  to  the  force  of 
this  term  has  come  in:  yet  one  completely  in 
harmony  with  its  original  meaning.  That  in  man 
which  18  'spiritual'  is,  frankly  and  fully,  that 
which  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  God — by  the 
new  spirit  of  regeneration.  '  Spirit '  is  more 
entirely  used  of  the  renewed  man,  though  there  is 
still  a  clear  and  appreciable  distinction  maintained 

*  See  this  diiouased  in  ch.  v.  o(  the  preeeat  wiitei'i  iKUt 

I>oetriiM  Iff  Man,  £din.  18S6. 
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between  the  two.  '  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God'  (Ro  8'").  Yet  so  almost  complete  is  the 
identification,  that  our  translators  find  it  difficult 
— throughout  the  Epistles — to  determine  where 
the  term  spirit  should  be  distinguished  by  a  capital 
letter.  The  advance  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  from  the  first,  man's  life  is  dignified  as 
the  direct  inbreathing  of  the  Almighty, — nisfidinah 
or  r&ah  from  God, — ^nis  new  life  is  now  signalized 
by  a  term  identical  with  that  bestowed  on  the 
'Tliird  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity  concemin"' 
the  theanthropic  person  of  the  Son,  that,  as  head 
of  the  new  humanity,  He  Iiecomes  a  life-^ving 
xveS/ui  —  a  quickening  spirit.  At  every  pomt  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  Bible  anthropology  this 
doctrine  of  the  pn««ma  in  man  will  be  found 
distinctive.  It  forms  a  central  element  in  the 
Divine  Image  in  which  he  was  created,  and  at  the 
climax  of  redemption  it  \a  the  appropriate  designa- 
tion  of  the  man  as  renewed  in  Christ.  See  Spirit. 

Heart  is  a  term  used  with  much  clearness  and 
consistency  throughout  Scripture,  for  the  inner, 
the  real,  the  hidden  and  rulmg  element  in  man's 
nature.  Translated  into  mMlem  language  it 
denotes,  in  one  of  its  most  freqnent  applications, 
'principles  of  action.'  It  ia  always  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  Being  or  Personality.  From 
the  firat  it  is  said  that '  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  man's  heart  is  evil '  (Gn  6'),  t.e.  his 
'  principles  of  action '  are  gone  wrong,  but  it  is 
never  said  that  the  personality  is  corrupt  or  de- 
stroyed. Again,  it  is  the  great  promise  of  restora- 
tion, 'a  new  heart  also  wul  I  give  you,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  I  put  within  you '  (EzK  36"),  i.e.  new 
principles  will  be  implanted  ;  yet  it  is  not  another 
or  a  different  personality  that  is  given.  There  is 
not  such  a  sharp  distinction  in  Bible  speech  as  that 
which  we  have  introduced  into  modem  lan^age 
between  the  head  and  the  heart.  There  is  no 
marked  separation  of  the  rational  and  intellectual 
elements  in  man's  nature  from  the  emotional  or 
volitional.  Although  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
distinction  of  this  Icind  between  a^^  and  i*;},  all 
inward  elements  of  whatever  sort  may  \)%  included 
under  heart:  even  such  as  good  judgment  and 
dear  perception  are,  at  least  in  the  OT,  considered 
as  qualities  of  heart.  In  the  writings  of  the  older 
apostles  the  OT  idea  of  '  heart'  is  still  the  ruling 
one.  Indeed,  in  these  NT  writings  the  Greek 
terms  for  the  intellectual  life  of  man  are  used  for 
the  more  general  OT  terms  '  Heart,'  '  Soul,'  and 
the  like,  without  any  precision  whatever.  Thus 
the  LXX,  on  occasion  (e.g.  Dt  6*,  B),  uses  Sufvota  for 
Uhhdbh.  St.  Mark  (12")  uses  aivtnt  for  nephesh. 
St.  Luke  introduces  Stivoia  along  with  KapSla,  ^vxi, 
and  lirxis  (10").    See  HEART. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  and  those  allied  to  him,  these  Greek  expres- 
sions for  the  intellectual  elements  in  man  nave 
acquired  more  place,  although  no  very  marked 
precision.  In  especial,  St.  PanI  has  a  firm  con- 
ception of  Mind  (fout)  as  the  highest  expression 
for  man's  mental  or  intellectual  faculty,  as  that 
which  in  man,  under  grace,  is  appealed  to  by  the 
Divine  law  (Bio  7"' "),  and  as  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
qfflatiu  or  influence  upon  him  of  the  superaatnral 
(1  Co  14'^'*).  Then  there  is  introduced  in  these 
writings  a  free  use  of  the  similar  and  related 
terms  in  whieli  the  Greek  language  wu  so  rich, 
ffivam  understanding,  \iyo%  reason,  SuAeyuriiit 
reasoning,  »oi)/iaTa  thinkings,  ^piniiia  minding  or 
disposition,  but  scarcely  any  one  of  these  used 
with  strictmeM  or  accuracy.   See  Mind. 

The  one  inatance  in  which  a  Greek  torm  of  this 
eharaoter  is  introdnoed  and  adhered  to  in  the 


NT,  is  trweiSriffu  OT  conscience.  It  is  cnce  used 
by  the  L.X.X  in  the  OT  (Ec  10*),  where  it  is  also 
introduced  by  our  translators  on  the  margin,  but 
obviously  rattier  with  the  meaning  'consciousness' 
than  ' conscience.'  The  force  of  it  in  Wis  17"  ("a 
witness  within,'  RV)  is  more  nearly  our  own.  To 
trace  the  advance  of  the  term  n-om  its  literal 
meaning  of  'self-consciousness'  to  its  full  ethical 
import,  would  take  us  outside  of  biblical  matter 
altogether.  Its  clear  and  full  recognition  in 
pagan  literature  is  significant.  Lightfuot  speaks 
in  somewhat  stroiu;  terms  of  this  word  as  the 
'crowning  triumph  of  ethical  nomenclature,' 
which  'if  not  struck  in  the  mintjof  the  Stoics, 
at  all  events  became  current  coin  through  their 
influence.'  He  cites  it  as  a  special  instance  of 
'  the  extent  to  which  Stoic  philosophy  had  leavened 
the  moral  vocabulary  of  the  civilized  world  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era.'  Now  its  use  in  the  NT 
precisely  corresponds  to  this  estimate.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels  except  in  J  n  8*,  a  passage 
which  the  best  scholarship  does  not  hold  to  be 

fenuine.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  addresses  of  St. 
'aul  recorded  in  Acts ;  plentifully  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  and  of  Peter  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  all  these  places  its  force  is  equi- 
valent to  that  which  it  still  Dears  in  modem  speech. 
Were  we  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  older 
biblical  usage,  it  might  be  reckoned  a  function  of 
xfeC/ia  so  tax  as  it  signifies  '  self-consciousness ' ; 
and  of  icapSla  when  regarded  as  moral  approval  or 
disapproval.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  St.  John  uses  xapSia  (1  Jn  3'°''')  in  a 
connexion  where  St.  Paul  would  have  used  vovs  or 
ffvyclSrifftt.  The  use  of  consoienoe,  however,  is  so 
definite  and  consistent  as  to  force  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  introduced  into  the  NT  as  a 
full-fledged  idea.   See  Conscience. 

The  system  of  thought  thus  sketehed  belongs 
essentially  to  the  OT.  It  is  what  Continental 
writers  call  a  'psychology  of  the  Hebrews.'  In 
our  outline,  this  fact  is  rather  concealed  by  the 
almost  disproportionate  attention  given  to  the 
important  modifications  made  on  it  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.  But  the  system  itself  is  the  ruling  one, 
not  only  throughout  the  OT  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  older  apostles  in  the  NT.  The  Greek  terms 
supplied  by  the  Septuagint  are  taken  up  in  their 
OT  meanings,  ancf  from  these  the  writers  seldom 
or  never  depart.  The  leading  psychological  notions 
are  those  attached  to  the  simple  terms  spirit,  soul, 
flesh,  heart.  These  four  are  the  voces  signatce  of 
the  entire  Scripture  view  of  man's  nature  and  con- 
stitution. They  are  all  grouped  round  the  idea  of 
life,  or  of  a  living  being.  The  first  two — soul  and 
spirit — represent  in  different  ways,  or,  from  diflerent 
pioints  of  view,  the  life  itself.  The  last  two — flesh 
and  heart — denote  respectively  the  life-environ- 
ment and  the  life-organ, — the  former,  that  in  which 
life  inheres  ;  the  latter,  that  through  which  it  acts. 
So  much  for  their  simple  and  primary  meaning. 
In  their  secondary  meaning  they  are  grouped  as 
follows :  spirit,  soul,  flesh  are  expressions  for 
man's  whole  nature  viewed  from  different  points. 
They  are  not  three  natures.  Man's  one  nature 
is  really  expressed  by  each  of  them,  so  that  each 
alone  may  designate  the  human  being.  Thus  man 
is  flesh  as  an  eml>odied  perishable  creature.  '  All 
flesh  is  grass,  and  «dl  the'  goodliness  thereof  as  the 
flower  of  the  field'  (Is  40").  Man  again  is  soul,  as 
a  living  being,  an  individual  responsible  creature, 
'Ail  souls  are  mine'  (Ezk  18*).  Once  more,  man 
is  spirit.  More  conunonlv,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  or  possess  'spirit  as  hia  life -principle. 
'Heart'  stands  outside  this  triad,  because  man  ii 
never  called  a  'heart,'  or  men  collectively  spoken 
of  as  '  hearts.'  '  Heart '  never  denotes  the  personal 
subject,  but  always  the  organ  of  the  personality- 
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Again,  the  four  terms  may  be  thns  grouped : 
'spirit,'  'soul,'  'heart'  may  be  used  to  denote, 
each  of  them,  one  side  of  man's  double-sided 
nature,  viz.  hia  inner  or  higher  life.  Over 
against  any  one  of  these  may  stand  '  flesh ' ;  as 
representing  his  natnre  on  its  outer  or  lower  ride, 
so  that  the  combination  will  express  in  familiar 
duality  the  whole  of  man  as  'flesh  and  spirit,' 
'flesh  and  soul,'  or  'flesh  and  heart.'  The  two 
latter  combinations  are  the  mling  ones  in  the  OT. 
Thus  *  soul '  and  '  flesh '  occur.  '  My  soul  thirsteth 
for  thee,  and  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee'  (Ps  63>). 
'My  fleeh  in  my  teeth,  and  my  life  (soul)  in  my 
kanil'  (Job  13").  'His  flesh  hath  pain,  and  his 
soul  moumeth '  (Job  14").  A  land  entirely  stripped 
of  its  trees  and  of  its  crops  is  said  be  '  consumed 
soul  and  body'  (Is  10"  Heb.  'from  the  soul  and 
even  to  the  flesh ').  Equally  characteristic  is  the 
conjunction  of  '  flesh '  with  '  heart '  for  the  whole 
human  being.  Aliens  wholly  unfit  for  God's  ser- 
vice are  described  as  'nneircumcised  in  heart  and 
flesh'  (Ezk  44'-').  The  man  whose  whole  being 
is  given  to  pleasure  '  searches  in  his  heart  how  to 
cheer  his  flesh '  (Eo  2^  RV).  '  Remove  sorrow  from 
thy  heart  and  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh '  (£c 
II").  The  rummum  bonum  of  human  life  is  when 
a  '  sonnd  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh '  (Pr  14*>),  on 
expression  which  reminds  one  of  the  classic  mens 
tana  in  eorpore  tano.  This  dualism  of  the  OT  is 
clinched  in  the  memorable  description  of  its  final 
form,  when  'the  dust  retoms  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  to  Ood  who  gave  it '  (Ec  12^). 

The  distribution  of  parts,  however,  is  not  in- 
variably or  rigidly  dnalistio.  For  along  with  such 
as  those  now  quoted  we  have  also  various  trinal 
phrases,  e.g.  '  My  soul  longeth  ...  for  the  courts 
of  the  Lord ;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  unto 
the  living  God^  (Ps  84«).  'My  heart  is  glad  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth,  my  fleeh  also  dwelleth  in 
safety '  (Ps  16*).  '  Mine  eye  is  consumed  with  grief, 
yea,  my  soul  and  my  belly '  (RV  '  body,'  Ps  31'). 
Yet,  dual  or  trinal  though  the  terms  may  be,  the 
intention  is  essentially  bipartite,  viz.  to  express 
in  man  the  inner  and  tne  outer,  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  the  animating  and  the  animated  all  resting 
upon  the  primal  contrast  of  what  is  earth-derived 
with  what  is  God-inbreathed. 

Such  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  Bible  treat- 
ment of  psychological  terms  and  ideas,  which  also 

Ca  long  way  to  fix  the  biblical  teaching  about 
At  most  of  the  important  points,  the  Bible 
view  of  man's  nature  coincides  witn  that  of  human 
psychology  at  large.  Scripture  frankly  and  fully 
confirms  the  view  which  places  man  among  the 
animals,  but  at  their  head.  It  makes  man  difler 
in  no  respect  as  to  the  origination  of  his  physical 
frame,  but  in  two  most  important  particulars  it 
distinguishes  man  altogether  from  the  animals — 
in  the  direct  and  immediate  connexion  of  his 
origin  with  Gk>d,  and  in  his  survival  of  death  (see 
•rtt.  EscHATOLOQY  and  Rksurrection). 
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partiU  Nature  <^  Man  »  (Clark,  Edln.  1832) ;  K.  White,  W  in 
Chriet,  A  Stodr  ot  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  the  Nature  of 
Han  (London.  B.  Stock,  1878) ;  W.  P.  Diokrcn,  St.  Paute  Uee 
of  the  Teniu  Fteth  and  SpirU  (OUrnrow,  1833) ;  Laidlaw,  The 
BMt  Doetrint  qf  Man  (revised  ed.,  Clark,  Edin.  1895).  The 
raader  mar  consult  abo  the  Old  Teetament  Throlngiee  of 
Oebler  and  Scholta,  and  the  jr<w  Tfelament  TheoUxjiet  of 
Bemhard  WeiM  and  Beyichlac  ol.,  further,  Uifford,  Romane, 
40-62;  Saadaj-Beadlam,  Rumim,  181;  Driver,  Ser^noni  mi 

OT.xtL.  J.  Laidlaw. 


PTOLEHAIS  (nroXc/(ah)  is  the  NT  name  of  the 
old  Canaanitish  stronghold  Acco  (which  see).  It 
received  this  name  from  Ptolemy  ll.  Philadelphus 
when,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  came  into  his  possession. 
For  several  hundred  years,  throughout  its  inde- 
pendence during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  it  received  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  this  title  supolanted  the 
original  name.  At  Ptolemais,  Jonathan  Maccabieus 
was  treacherously  captured  (I  Mao  12^);  and  the 
Greeks  had  built  there  a  splendid  temple  to  Jupiter. 
It  is  only  once  noticed  in  the  NT,  in  connexion 
with  the  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul  from 
Tyre  to  Ceesarea  (Ac  21').  There  was  a  umiiU 
band  of  Christian  converts  in  the  place,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Apostle  abode  with  them  one 
day.  Ptolemais  was  favourably  situated  as  regards 
both  sea  and  land  approaches.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Apostle's  visit,  we  are  told  that  he  came  by  sea, 
having  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Tyre,  and  that 
he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Ciesarea  and  from  thence 
to  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  every  likelihood,  judg- 
ing from  Ac  11"  12==  15»-»  18'^,  that  he  must  have 
passed  several  times  through  the  city,  by  the  ancient 
laud-route  along  the  coast  that  connected  Ctesarea 
by  means  of  the  rocky  pass  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre 
with  Antioch. 

Josephus  (Ant.  XIT.  zv.  I)  tells  us  that  Herod 
landed  at  Ptolemais  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to 
Syria.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  another 
Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  Pentapolis  in  Cyrenaica, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Synesius,  the  pupil  of 
Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  was  bishop  early  in  the 
Sth  century.  In  the  extremely  interesting  series 
of  his  letters  which  are  still  extant,  there  is  one 
addressed  to  all  Christian  bishops  throughout  the 
world,  in  which  he  announces  that  he  had  excom- 
municated, at  a  Diocesan  Synod,  Andronicus,  the 
governor  of  the  place,  on  account  of  his  crimes 
against  the  Church. 

As  it  was  a  seaport  town,  the  Jews,  who  were 
not  a  maritime  people,  took  very  little  interest  in 
the  Syrian  Ptolemais,  and  therefore  it  hardly 
figures  on  the  pages  of  Scripture.  But  in 
mediceval  times  it  rose  into  great  fame  imder  the 
name  of  Acre,  which  is  closely  connected  with  its 
original  name  of  Acco,  and  has  obscured  all  the 
other  names  imposed  or  altered  at  different  times 
by  foreigners.  Elsewhere  in  the  Holy  Land  sacred 
memories  almost  obliterate  secular  ones ;  but  here 
it  is  the  reverse.  The  civil  history  of  Acre  is  de- 
cidedly Western,  as  is  the  prominent  headland 
on  which  it  is  situated,  which  pushes  itself  farther 
out  from  the  monotonous  coast  than  any  other 
place  in  Palestine,  except  Carmel,  On  this  project- 
ing shoulder  of  the  Holy  Land  the  town  occupies 
so  commanding  a  position  that  Napoleon  called 
it  the  Key  of  Syna.  At  a  distance  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  strongly  fortified  European 
town,  hut  its  architectural  features  inuide  are 
thoroughly  Oriental  in  character.  At  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders  it  was  the  Castella  Peregrinorum,  the 
principal  landing-place  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  it  was  the  last  foothold  of  the  Crusaders  on 
the  sacred  soil.  Here  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  great  knightly  orders  of  St.  John  of  the 
Temple  and  the  Hospital,  who  gave  it  the  French 
name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  It  bad  a  large  xliare  in 
the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  wars  of  Eiirope,  and 
in  the  unhappy  political  intrigues  of  the  Republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  sieges,  from  the  days  of  Baldwin,  the 
founder  of  the  shortlived  dynasty  of  the  Latin 
sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  those  of 
Napoleon,  whose  destiny  was  here  first  marred  by 
defeat.  Saladin,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  performed  feats  of  valour  in  connexion 
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with  this  fortress.  The  last  siege  took  place  in 
1840,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier,  fighting  for  the 
Turks,  took  the  town  from  the  Egyptians  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Acre  never  recovered  the  bombardment  of  the 
English  fleet ;  and  it  is  now  a  dull,  ruinous  town 
of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  market-place 
of  the  Syrian  wheat  trade  ;  and  the  bread  manu- 
factured from  the  rich  crops  grown  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain  of  Acre  is  proverbially  said  to  lie 
'  the  best  m  the  Holy  Land ';  thus  maintaining  still 
the  reputation  it  liod  acquired  in  the  days  of  Israel, 
when  the  Patriarch  cast  the  blessing  of  his  son  into 
its  local  mould,  '  out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be 
fat.'  The  shallow  Nahr  N'am&n,  the  ancient 
Belus,  which  falls  into  its  broad  bay,  recalls  the 
Greek  story  of  the  chance  invention  of  glass  on 
its  banks ;  and  the  patriarchal  promise  to  the  lot 
of  Issachar  of  'the  treasures  hid  in  the  sands,' 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
ancient  classical  tradition.  The  view  from  the 
shattered  ramparts  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful, 
comprising  on  the  one  side  the  opposite  headland 
of  Carmel,  reflected  in  tlie  blue  waters  of  the 
curved  bay,  and  on  the  other  the  dark  green 
plain  along  the  coast  up  to  the  white  promontory 
of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre;  the  distant  snow-clad 
Lebanon  range  fading  northwards  in  the  clouds ; 
while  the  eastern  horizon  is  closed  up  by  the 
shadowy  hUls  of  Galilee. 

LiTBRATCKS.— Oonder,  Tent -Work  <n  PaU$lifu,  pp.  188-102; 
Stanley,  3P  m.  264  -  268 ;  Bovet,  Sgupt,  Palettint,  and 
Phameia,  pp.  S8S-S86.  HUOH  MaCMILLAN. 

PTOLEHT  (IlroXe/uubi,  a  metric  alternative  for 
the  Ion.  ToXe/tfios,  '  warlike ')  I.,  sumamed  "ZuHip, 
'  Preserver '  (on  account  of  his  defence  of  the 
Rhodians  in  B.C  306 ;  Paus.  L  8.  6 ;  or  by  the 
Confed.  of  the  Cyclades,  who  claim  the  credit, 
according  to  Inscnpt.  373  in  Michel's  ReeveU—seo 
Mahaffy,  Emp.  Ptol.  llOf.),  was  the  son  of  Lagvis 
and  ArsinoS,  a  reputed  concubine  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  was  oom  about  B.c.  367,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  (1  Mac  1''')  he  assumed 
the  satrapy  of  Egypt  For  the  intricate  details  of 
the  wars  that  preceded  his  assumption  of  royalty 
in  B.C!.  SOS,  see  Mahaffy,  op.  eit.  27-58 ;  Droysen, 
HtUenismtu ;  Niese,  Geieh.  der  Griech.  Staaten, 
pt.  L — by  each  of  whom  the  original  authorities 
are  given.  He  abdicated  in  B.C.  285  in  favour  of 
his  second  son,  and  died  two  years  later,  with  his 
dynasty  firmly  established  by  his  wise  and  vigorous 
administration  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  In  the 
course  of  his  campaigns  he  several  times  traversed 
or  occupied  Palestme.  In  B.c.  320  (Cless  in  Pauly, 
art.  'Ptolemy'),  or  more  probably  eight  years 
later,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  law  to 
seize  Jerusalem  on  that  day  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  i.),  but 
BO  ingratiated  himself  with  thepeople  that  many 
of  them  accompanied  him  to  £!gypt  and  settled 
there  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  22;  Milller,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr(Bc.  ii.  393).  They  were  employed  partly  as  mer- 
cenaries ;  and  in  Alexandria  a  kind  of  citizenship 
and  a  special  quarter  of  the  city  appear  to  have 
been  assigned  tnem  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xviii.  7).  Such 
migrations  to  Egypt  occurred  three  or  four  times 
during  this  reign  ;  and  the  favour  with  which  the 
Egyp.  rule  was  regarded  in  Palestine  was  largely 
due  to  the  kindness  with  which  the  settlers  were 
treated,  and  to  the  comjMtrative  avoidance  of  inter- 
ference with  their  religious  practices.  It  has  been 
assumed  (e.g.  by  Cheyne)  that  Is  lO**""  (this  pas- 
sage may  allude  to  the  Jewish  temple  at  Heliopolis 
founded  in  the  time  of  Ptol.  vn.)  was  written  in 
tho  time  of  this  king,  and  he  is  generally  held  to 
be  'the  king  of  the  south'  referred  to  in  Dn  11*, 
where  the  Rvm  is  to  be  preferred. 

R.  W.  Moss. 


PTOLEHT  U.  (afterwards  known  as  ^CWitKifxts, 
'brother-loving,'  from  the  title  adopted  by  his 
sister  and  wife,  Arsinoe),  the  youngest  son  ot 
Soter,  succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  285.  He  con- 
tinued his  father's  policy,  and,  instead  of  Hellen- 
izing  Egypt,  treated  the  country  rather  as  a  private 
estate  to  oe  administered  wisely  in  the  interest  of 
its  proprietor.  On  the  series  of  coins  which  he 
struck  at  Tyre  the  earliest  date  that  occurs  is 
B.C.  266  (Poole,  Coins  of  Ptol.  xxix.) ;  and  conse- 
quently his  first  Syrian  war  took  place  at  least  two 
or  three  years  earlier.  From  that  time  Palestine 
formed  a  permanent  part  of  his  kingdom,  his 
right  to  hold  it  as  an  mheritance  from  nis  father 
having  been  unrecognized  before.  Among  the 
cities  which  he  founded  were  Philotera  to  the 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Polyb.  v.  70),  Phila- 
delphia on  the  site  of  Kabbah  (Jerome,  in  Ezek.  25), 
and  Ptolemais  on  the  site  of  Acco  (pseudo- Aristeas 
in  Merz,  Archiv,  i.  274  ;  Droysen,  Hellenismus, 
iii.  2.  305).  In  these  foundations  his  principal 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  conciliate  the  people, 
and  to  furnish  himself  with  centres  of  innuence. 
A  second  Syrian  war  soon  after  B.c.  250  was  pro- 
voked by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Antiochns  ll. 
to  annex  the  country ;  but  of  its  details  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty,  except  that  Philodelphus 
lost  no  part  either  of  lus  dominions  or  apimrently 
of  his  supremacy  by  sea  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. He  died  in  B.C.  247.  The  reiOT  of  I'hila- 
delphus  was  a  brilliant  literary  epoch  in  Alex- 
anaria.  At  his  court,  as  officials  of  the  Museum 
and  Library  which  his  father  founded  and  he 
fostered,  gathered  many  of  the  most  eminent 
writers,  artists,  dilettanti,  of  the  period :  and 
thus  was  provided  a  place  for  the  fusion  of  Jewish 
and  Greek  ideas,  and  a  means  of  introducing  tha 
latter  into  Palestine  itself.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  LXX  is  so  far  correct, 
that  the  Pent,  and  perhaps  also  Joshua  were  trans- 
lated during  his  reign  and  under  royal  patronage  : 
see  Septuamnt.  Dn  11'  is  to  be  interpreted 
of  Philadelphus ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
is  so  vague  and  even  so  diilicult  of  translation  that 
there  is  ^ound  for  suspicion  that  the  text  is 
corrupt.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps  72  was 
written  soon  after  the  accession  of  Philadelphus  as 
an  expression  of  the  anticipations  which  his  repu- 
tation warranted,  and  Ps  45  in  honour  of  nis 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king 
of  Thrace ;  but  neither  conjecture  has  much  sup- 
port. R.  W.  Moss. 

PTOLEHT  IIL  (first  styled  Ei^e/rv^, '  benefac- 
tor,' in  a  decree  of  the  synod  of  Canopns  in  B.C. 
238)  succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus  m  B.C.  247. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  sister  at  Antioch,  he  engaged  in  the  third 
Syrian  war,  during  which  his  conquests  led  him  far 
into  the  East,  and  on  his  return  from  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  offered  sacrifices  in  Jerus.  (Jos.  c. 
Ap.  iL  6).  In  B.C.  229  the  control  of  the  Jewish 
taxes  was  entrusted  to  Josephus,  nephew  of  Onias 
II.,  according  to  an  account  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  1-6), 
for  which  there  is  probably  some  historical  basis, 
and  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  mildness  aad 
consequent  popularity  of  the  Egyp.  rule.  Of  the 
later  history  of  Euergetes  only  the  scantiest 
information  has  been  preserved.  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  internal 
development  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  at  the 
height  of  prosperity  in  B.o.  222,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  his  son  (Justin,  xxix.  1),  or  more 
probably  died  a  natural  death  (Polyb.  ii  71).  Dn 
U'->  is  to  be  interpreted  of  Euergetes,  the  middle 
verse  relating  to  the  act  by  which  he  won  his 
title — the  restoration  of  the  Egyp.  idols  carried 
off  by  Cambyses  nearly  three  centuries  before 
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This  king  mnst  not  be  confonnded  with  the 
Eaerjgetes  of  the  Prologue  to  Sirach.  The  data 
of  time  show  that  the  latter  most  have  been 
Euergetes  u.,  known  also  as  Physcon,  who  was 
admitted  by  his  brother  to  conjoint  sovereignty  in 
B.C.  170,  and  died  in  B.C.  117.        B.  W.  Moss. 

PTOLEMY  lY.  {^iXoriTup,  strictly  '  fond  of  his 
fatlier,'  though  the  title  appears  to  have  been 
given  in  the  belief  that  he  was  designated  for  the 
throne  by  his  father)  succeeded  his  father  Euer- 
getes in  B.C.  222.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he 
was  forced  into  an  expedition  to  recover  Palestine 
from  Antiocbus  the  Great,  who  was  completely 
defeated  in  a  battle  near  Ranhia.  Dn  11"-  "  is  a 
summary  of  the  campaign.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  with  Antiocbus  (Polyb.  v.  87),  ana  Ptolemy 
returned  homewards.  At  Jems.,  according  to  a 
story  in  3  Mac,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  Holy  of 
Holies  against  the  indignant  protests  of  the  people, 
but  fell  in  a  fit  on  its  threshold.  Renouncing  his 
purpose,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  his 
rage  against  the  Jews  showed  itself  in  an  edict 
commanding  them  to  practise  idolatry  on  pain  of 
degradation  from  citizenship.  So  many  refused, 
that  in  an  access  of  wrath  ne  gave  ordfers  for  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  to  be  collected  at  Alexandria 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  royal  design  was  again 
thwarted  by  supernatural  occurrences :  ana  a 
national  feast  was  appointed  to  commemorate 
the  deliverance.  The  last  statement  may  be  re- 
garded as  authentic,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Jews  under  this  king  lost  some  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  joined  the  Egyp.  natives  in  uneasiness 
snd  insurrection  (Polyb.  v.  107,  xiv.  12) ;  but 
lery  little  reliance  can  be  safely  placed  on  3  Mac. 
Of  the  rest  of  his  reign,  which  terminated  in  B.C. 
205,  tittle  is  recorded  beyond  his  extreme  licenti- 
ousness and  his  Napoleonic  love  of  building. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PTOLEMY  Y.  CEn^in};,  <Ulu8trious')  bad  no 
sooner  succeeded  his  father,  Philopator,  in  B.C. 
2u5,  than  Antiochns  the  Great  took  advantage  of 
the  Egyp.  king's  minority  to  seize  Palestine. 
Ptolemy's  general,  Soopas,  was  sent  to  recover 
the  country,  but  was  defeated  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  and  compelled  to  surrender  at  Sidon 
(Jerome,  in  Dan.  11").  Many  of  the  Jews  were 
led  the  concessions  of  Antiochns  (Jos.  Ant. 
xn.  iiL  3)  to  transfer  to  him  their  allegiance,  and 
the  country  passed  finally  from  under  the  control 
of  Egypt.  When  the  Romans  forbade  Antiochns 
to  attack  Ptolemy,  he  conciliated  both,  but  re- 
tained his  conquests  by  betrothing  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  Egyp.  king  (B.C.  198).  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  B.C.  193,  the  Syrian 
princess  receiving  as  her  dowry  the  royal  shwe  of 
the  taxes  of  the  conquered  provinces,  out  no  right 
of  interference  in  their  government.  On  the  death 
of  Antiochns,  Ptolemy  decided  to  invade  Syria, 
but  before  his  preparations  were  complete  was 
poisoned  in  B.C.  182,  or  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year.  Dn  11"""  is  to  oe  interpreted 
of  these  relations  between  Ptolemy  and  Anti- 
ochns; bat  11*">  must  refer  to  a  futile  attempt 
to  restore  the  independence  of  Israel  (Bevan,  tn 
ioc.)  rather  than  to  a  preference  for  Antiocbus  by 
a  party  amongst  the  Jews,  for  in  that  case  the 
phrases,  so  far  as  they  are  intellinble,  are  con- 
trary to  feust.  R.  W.  Moss. 

PTOLEMY  YI.  (should  be  reckoned  as  Tn., 
as  there  is  evidence  of  the  brief  reign  of  an 
older  brother :  for  the  authorities  and  the  present 
state  of  the  question,  see  Mahaffy,  Emp.  Ptol. 
329  f. — snmamed  ♦tXoAti}Tup,  '  lover  of  his  mother ') 
spent  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  Cyprus  being  meanwhile 


under  the  governorship  of  Ptolemy  Macron  (2  Mac 
lO*'),  who  afterwards  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Syria.  Soon  after  her  death  he  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands ;  and  amongst  the  envoys 
who  came  for  the  occasion  was  Apollonins,  who 
was  instructed  to  discover  the  feelings  of  the 
'Egyp.  court  towards  Syria  (2  Mao  4'').  In  B.C. 
173  the  king  married  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Two 
years  later  ne  was  defeated  on  the  borders  of 
Egjyt  by  Antiocbus  IV.,  who  overran  the  country 
(1  Mao  l"*-)  and  got  possession  of  the  king.  The 
latter's  brother,  Euergetes  n.,  was  at  once  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and, 
when  Antiocbus  retired,  reigned  conjointly  with 
his  brother  (B.c.  170).  In  B.a  163  Philometor 
was  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  his  brother,  but 
restored  soon  after  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
the  kingdom  being  divided  and  Cjrrene  assignea 
to  Euergetes.  From  B.a  154  there  was  peace 
between  the  brothers.  About  the  same  time  must 
be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Onias, 
near  Heliopolis  (Jos.  Ant.  xin.  iii  1-3),  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  an  evidence  of  the  king's 
popularity  amongst  and  favour  to  the  Jews.  To 
the  same  conclusion  point  his  employment  of 
Jewish  generals  (Jos.  e.  Ap.  iL  5),  nb  relation 
to  the  Jew  Aristobnlns  (2  Mac  1'*),  who  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  of  the 
same  name  by  Clemens  Alex.  [Strom,  v.  14.  97) 
and  Eusebins  {Prtep.  Evang.  viii  9),  and  possibly 
also  the  dedication  of  Ad.  Est  11^  When  Alex- 
ander Balas  was  tryine  to  establish  his  authority 
over  Palestine,  he  sought  alliance  with  Philometor 
(1  Mao  10"-"),  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  was 
given  him  in  marriage  about  B.a  ISO.  With  a 
view  to  take  advantage  of  the  rivalry  between 
Balas  and  Demetrius  (1  Mac  11'),  or  more  prob- 
ably in  anger  at  the  suspected  treason  of  the 
former  (Jos.  Ant.  xill.  iv.  6),  Ptolemy  again 
invaded  Syria,  and  attached  to  himself  Demetrius 
by  promises  of  support  and  of  marriage  with  Cleo- 
patra ;  but,  after  making  himself  master  of  Antioch, 
be  retained  the  crown  of  Syria  for  himself.  Balas 
was  defeated  in  battle,  and  killed  in  the  course  of 
his  flight ;  but  Ptolemy  was  wounded  mortally, 
and  only  lived  to  have  his  enemy's  head  presented 
to  him,  in  B.C.  146  (1  Mao  11*-";  Jos.  Ant.  xm. 
iv.  8).  Dn  11»*  is  to  be  understood  of  the  wars 
between  Philometor  and  Antiochns  IT. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
PTOLEMY  YII.  (more  correctly  IX.,  the  young 
son  of  Cleopatra  II.  having  reigned  for  a  few 
months,  assumed  the  title  of  Euergetes  n.,  possibly 
at  his  coronation  at  Memphis,  but  was  better 
known  amongst  his  Greek  subjects  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon,  '  fat-paunch ')  succeeded  to  sole 
rule  in  B.C.  140  or  the  following  year,  and  died 
about  thirty  years  afterwards.  Justin  and  Strabo 
describe  him  as, tyrannous  to  his  subjects,  and  as 
shrinking  from'  no  crime ;  but  the  papyri  (cf. 
especially  Mahafiy  in  vol.  iv.  192  ff.  of  Petrie's 
Htst,  of  Egypt)  represent  him  as  extending  the 
commercial  bounds  of  Egypt,  and  as  upholding 
law  and  order  within  it.  There  are  indications  in 
two  texts  from  Athribis  (cf .  also  Grenf ell's  Papyri, 
i.  74  f.)  that  he  protected  and  was  popular  amongst 
his  Jewish  subjects.  If  so,  the  evidence  against 
the  theory  that  3  Mac.  records  persecutions  during 
his  reign  is  increased.  In  the  Prologue  to  Sir.  the 
editor  of  the  Gr.  version  states  that  he  came  to 
Egypt  in  the  30th  year  of  Euergetes  (B.c.  133, 
the  reckoning  being  from  the  commencement  of 
the  joint  reign  of  the  brothers),  and  implies  that  by 
that  time  the  entire  OT  had  already  been  trans- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  prob- 
ablj  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those 
resident  in  the  great  centre  of  Leontopolis.  The 
task  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  the  reign  of 
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Philopstor,  poBRibly  earlier,  and  may  hare  been 
completed  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  writer  of 
the  Prologue. 

LirnuTinui. — Of  Ptolenuilo  Utentare  a  good  (umiiMty  to 
1896  u  ^veD  in  Wachamulb'B  Jiinintung  in  dot  Studium  der 
altm  Gftrhiehle,  579  S.,  whilst  the  articles,  especially  by  Cless 
and  by  Wilcken,  in  the  new  edition  of  Paul/s  AeaUncyclopddir, 
ed.  Wissowa,  are  invaluable.  The  principal  sources  are  Justin's 
Kpilamr ;  Pausanias,  bk.  L ;  Jerome,  Com.  on  Dan,  xi, ; 
Plu  Arch's  Life  o/  Cteomau$}  Josephus,  Diodorus,  Polybius, 
and  Liry,  of  which  any  ediUon  with  a  good  Index  will  furnish 
a  list  of  the  scattered  passages  referring  to  the  Ptolemies. 
Careful  and  ingenious  use  is  made  of  inscriptions  by  llahally  in 
his  Empire  qf  the  Ptolfmiee,  and  in  his  sketch  of  the  I'tolemaio 
Dynasty  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Petrie's  UUt.  of  BijypL 
Amongst  the  best  connected  histories  are  Droyaen's  Oetehiehte 
det  HeUenitmut,  and  Strack's  DyidiKis  dsr  PtottmHer.  For 
the  inscriptions,  in  addition  to  the  memotts  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  Wlloken's  Archill  Sir  Pamrxu-forteltung, 
ilaliafly's  Petrie  Pamri  in  8  Tols.  of  'Cunniiufnam  Memoirs'  of 
the  Uoval  Irish  Academy,  Ravlllout's  Revue  Sayptologique  and 
Mllanget,  should  be  consulted.  A  great  wealth  of  papyri  has 
accumulated  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Loam,  at  Leyden, 
Turin,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  and  thesa  are  gradually  being 
edited  in  separate  memoiis  or  in  one  of  the  Egyptological 
periodicals  by  Orenfell,  Hunt,  and  others ;  but  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  relate  to  Mm  period  of  the  Ptolemies. 
For  further  or  more  general  literature  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  bibliographiou  note  at  the  close  o(  the  article  on  Eotpt, 
ToL  L  p.  667.  K.  W.  Moss. 

PDAH^l.  (nj^ ;  *ovi)  Ex  I",  one  of  the  Hebrev 

midwives  in  E^rpt.  Philo  (Qui»  rerum  dMn.  p. 
389 f.,  ed.  1613)  identifies  this  name  with  2,  perhaps 
rightly,  and  explains,  4oud  ipuBpir  ipfirireierai.  2. 
{n^-B ;  iovi)  Jg  10',  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  father 
of  the  minor  judge  Tola.  Puah  is  called  '.son  of 
Dodo,'  for  which  XXX  and  Syr.  give  the  improb- 
able rendering,  'son  of  his  [Abimelech's]  uncle.' 
A  recension  of  LXX,  represented  by  8  minnscles, 
renders  .  .  .  vii»  <l>ovi  vldp  Kapii  [Kaprii]  TarpaSiX^v 
a«rov,  x.r.X.;  hence  Hollenberg  (ZATW  L  104 f.) 
concludes  that  Pnah  was  the  son  of  tn?  (cf.  2  K 
25^,  Jer  40*),  and  that  the  name  has  fallen  out 
of  MT.  Moore  (Judges,  p.  273)  suggests  that 
Ka/x^  ia  only  a  corruption  of  Issachar',  the  MT 
is  probably  right.  8.  In  the  lists  of  Issachar, 
Gn  46",  Nu  2^  (njj  Pnvah),  1  Ch  7»  (n^),  Pnah 
appears  as  the  brother,  not  the  father  of  Tola. 
Both  are  probably  names  of  clans  rather  than  of 
individuals. 

The  meaning  of  Pnah  is  uncertain.   The  name 

s 

has  been  connected  with  the  Arab,      /i<A,  aplant 

yielding  a  red  dye,  '  madder,'  the  Rubia  tinetorum 
of  Linn.  In  Talm.  ni^is  is  used  in  this  sense,  e.g. 
Shabb.  Sdh,  Erub,  28c.  See  LOw  {Aramditche 
Pflamennamen,  251).  If  this  be  so,  the  connexion 
with  Tola,  'the  crimson  worm,'  is  interesting. 
Lagarde  {MittheU.  iii.  1889,  281)  takes  puah  to  be 
a  sea- weed =0Ci[o;,  and  explains  that  Tssachar's  son 
was  so  called  because  he  used  sea-weed  in  dyeing 
Issachar  dwelt  by  the  sea  (Dt  33").  But  the  ruiui 
tinct.  is  not  a  sea-weed.  O.  A.  Cookk. 

PUBLICAN (reXiinrt.fromrAot,  'tax ';  lAt-puUy- 
canus). — In  the  widest  sense  the  word  publtcanus 
stands  for  any  one  who  has  business  connexions 
with  the  State.  It  is  usually  employed  in  a  nar- 
rower and  more  speciAc  sense  for  a  farmer-general 
of  the  revenue — by  preference  a  man  of  eqnestrian 
rank  (who  was  also  sometimes  designated  'manceps,' 
e.g.  Cicero,  Div.  in  CacUium,  33,  and  '  redemptor,' 
Znv.  iL  47).  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  i^nts 
of  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  whom  he  empu>yed 
in  collecting  the  taxes.  In  Palestine  the  taxes 
went  to  the  imperial  treasury  (Jiseus),  not  to  that 
of  the  senat«  {terarium).  Under  the  procurator 
the  Jndasan  taxes  were  paid  through  that  official, 
whose  primary  function  was  the  superintendence 
of  the  revenue.  In  the  territories  assigned  to  the 
petty  kings  and  tetrarcha,  anch  as  that  of  Herod 


Antipas,  the  payment  was  made  to  those  authori- 
ties. Even  separate  cities  were  allowed  to  collect 
their  own  taxes.  An  inscription  in  Greek  and 
Aramaic  at  Palmyra,  giving  the  custom  tariff  of  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  shows 
that  the  town  had  a  certain  authority  in  deter- 
mining the  details  of  its  own  taxation  (Schurer, 
Z/JPi.  ii.  67ff.). 

The  publican  leased  the  customs  of  a  particular 
district  for  a  fixed  annual  sum,  gaining  what  the 
revenue  yielded  in  excess  of  that  amount,  and 
being  required  to  make  good  anv  deficiency.  In 
earlier  tunes  even  direct  taxes  nad  been  farmed 
(Jos.  Ant.  xn.  iv.  1,  3,  4,  6).  But  this  was  no 
longer  the  case  in  NT  days.  The  publicans  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  Gospels  were  engaged  in 
collecting  the  custom  dues  on  exports  (Marquardt, 
Bomische  StaatsverwaitwM,  ii  p.  261  flf.).  Pliny 
mentions  that  merchants  from  Arabia  paid  oustom 
dues  at  Gaza  (RN  xiL  63-65).  In  Jericho  there 
was  an  dpxireXiinjt,  possibly  himself  the  farmer  of 
the  customs  of  that  important  trade  centre.  Most 
of  the  NT  publicans  could  only  have  been  tax- 
collectors,  subordinate  to  the  official  who  more 
strictly  bore  the  name  '  publioanus.'^  Publicans 
formea  theinaelves  into  companiee  (soeietates  publi- 
eanorum),  each  member  taking  a  quarter,  or  a 
leeser  share,  of  the  collecting  and  ite  profits  or 
losses,  according  to  the  amotmt  of  capital  invested. 
In  the  time  of  the  Ceesars  the  contract  was  for  live 
years. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  as  this  would 
be  liable  to  abuse,  especially  in  a  neglected  and 
ill-governed  province.  It  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  PaJmyra  inscription  that  the  authorities 
should  prevent  the  lessee  of  the  customs  from 
exacting  anything  beyond  what  was  required  by 
the  law.  Differences  naving  arisen,  a  fixed^  ttuitf 
for  a  number  of  articles  appears  on  the  inscription 
to  prevent  misunderstandu^  and  undue  exactions. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  publican  was  partly  due 
to  his  being  a  servant  of  uie  hated  Roman  govern- 
ment This  would  be  the  case  especially  in  Judtea 
under  the  procurators.  The  case  of  Galilee  under 
Herod  Antipas  was  somewhat  different;  and  yet 
the  Herods  were  dependent  on  and  subservient  to 
Borne.  For  a  Jew  to  engage  in  collecting  the 
revenues  that  went  to  support  the  foreign  domina- 
tion, was  nnarded  as  peculiarly  mean  and  un- 
patriotic. If  he  grew  rich  it  was  on  the  spoils 
wrung  from  his  brethren  by  the  oppressor.  Conse- 
qnenuy  men  who  had  a  due  reg^jd  for  their  own 
good  name  would  shrink  from  accepting  the  office. 
This  would  lead  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
persons  of  doubtful  reputation.  Then  the  farm- 
ing of  the  customs  was  a  direct  incentive  to  dis- 
honesty. In  Rabbinical  literature  the  tax-gatherer 
is  commonly  treated  as  a  robber.  In  NT  publicans 
and  sinners  are  commonly  coupled  as  forming  but 
one  class.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  accept  the 
popular  judgment  on  this  matter  as  an  unprejudiced 
assertion  of  the  truth.  Still,  our  Lord  s  gracious 
treatment  of  the  publicans  is  no  indication  that 
He  wished  to  clear  their  character  from  calumny, 
for  He  was  equally  gracious  to  persons  of  notori- 
ously bad  character  when  He  saw  signs  of  amend- 
ment. Levi  bad  been  a  publican,  but  he  left  his 
previous  occupation  on  becoming  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  (Lk  5"- "").  Zaccliseus  declared  that  he  had 
mended  his  ways,  and  was  in  the  practice  of  making 
ample  recompense  for  his  previous  extortions  at 
the  time  when  he  met  with  Jesus  (Lk  19").  Our 
Lord's  ministry  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
publicans  (Lk  16").  We  nave  no  reference  to  any 
men  of  this  class  in  the  apostolic  period.  Ante  and 
the  Epistles  never  name  the  pnbuoans. 

LmRATURi.— Schfirer,  HJP  L  U.  17 ;  Hatqnardt,  iUmiscM 
8taatn«raaUui)t,  IL  tei-VO,  Z80-2SS ;  Pauly,  RtU-Snena.,  ut. 
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'  PabUcan ' ;  htjnr  In  Renoir's  R»iU'Ene]/a-,  art. '  Toll ' ;  Herz- 
felri,  UanddigetehidUe  der  Judm,  etc  169  S. ;  Naquet,  '  l>ea 
imp^ts  indiraots  cliez  lea  Boniaiiu,'  etc.  ^B^m\»30L'lJallrt*btriehU, 
xlx.  466  a.) ;  Ca^at, '  Etude  hUtorique  aur  lea  impAta  indjrecte 
Romaina,'  etc  (U).  xxii.  246S.):  Vigii.  jEtvdei  tur  la  imp6t$ 
Miractf  .Sraianw;  Bdanbebn,  Jttu*  tlu  Mettiak,  I.  616  S. 

W.  F.  Adenby. 

PUBLIUS,  or  more  correctly  Poplins  (IlirXiot), 
the  leading  man  in  Malta  when  St.  Panl  was  cast 
on  the  island  by  shipwreck.  He  was  both  rich 
and  hospitable,  and  his  father  was  among  those 
who  were  healed  by  the  apostle  ( Ao  28'- ').  He  is 
iescrilied  as  i  rpwrot  (rendered  '  the  chief  man '  in 
AV  and  KV),  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiiir  to  Malta,  but  which  has  been  proved  from 
inscriptions  to  have  bad  a  technical  sigpiiicanoe 
there.  These  inscriptions,  however,  leave  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  title  indicates  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  island  or  one  with  an  honorary  rank.  He 
may  have  been  the  delegate  of  the  prsetor  of 
Sicily,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Malta  belonged.  The 
name  Poplins  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  pnenomen 
Publius,  Wt  in  this  instance  it  may  be  the  Gr. 
rendering  of  the  nomen  Popilius.  Iradition  says 
that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Malta,  and  that 
aftei  wards  he  became  bishop  of  Athens. 

W.  MuiE. 

PUDENS  lUoiiiit,  but  a  few  cundves  give 
Zrot^iiis;  Puaeni). — A  Christian  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  last  imprisonment  there,  who 
sends  greeting  from  him  to  Timothy  (2  Ti4>').  This 
is  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  him,  but  conjecture 
has  been  rife  in  attempting  to  identify  him  with 
others  of  the  same  name.  The  name  Lb  Roman, 
often  borne  by  Romans  of  good  family,  and  common 
in  the  early  Christian  centuries.  Thus  we  find — 
(1)  Aulus  Pndens,  a  soldier,  the  friend  of  Martial, 
and  husband  of  a  British  lady,  Claudia  (Mart. 
Epiar.  iv.  13 ;  xL  63).  (2)  Titus  Ckudius  Pudens, 
husband  of  Clandia  Qointilla,  whose  inscription 
to  a  lost  child  has  been  found  between  Rome  and 
Ostia  (CIL  tL  15,066).  (3)  Pudens,  a  son  of 
PndeDtinus,  a  Roman  who  gave  the  site  for  a 
temple  which  the  British  king  Cogidubnus  erected 
to  Neptune  (CIL  viL  17).  (4)  Mtevius  Pudens, 
employed  by  Otho  to  corrupt  Galba's  friends 
(Tac.  Hitt.  I.  24).  (S)  Pudens,  a  Roman  knight, 
killed  at  the  sie^e  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ii.  10). 
(6)  Pudens,  a  Roman  senator,  said  by  Roman 
tradition  to  have  been  the  host  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  (Baronius,  Ann.  Bed.  ad  A.D.  44,  Martyr. 
Rom.  ad  May  19 ;  Lipraus,  Apoeryph.  ApoitelJeg. 
iL  1.  207,  418).  (7)  Pudens,  &ther  of  Pudentiana 
and  Praxedes,  c.  A.D.  160. 

The  Greek  Mencea,  appealing  to  the  authority  of 
Dorotheus,  regards  Pudens  as  having  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  St. 
Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  was  beheaded 
under  Nero.  His  memory  is  honoured  with  that 
of  Aristarchns  and  Trophimns  in  the  Greek  Church 
on  April  14.  The  Roman  Churcli  tended  to  identify 
him  with  the  host  of  St.  Peter  (6),  who  was  appar- 
ently confused  with  (7)  (see  Acta  Sanctorum  for 
May  19,  where  the  eiditor  distinguishes  between 
the  two).  English  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  him  with  (1)  and  (3).  This  is  possible,  but 
cannot  be  regarded  as  proved  (cf.  art.  Ci^UDiA). 
So  many  of  the  name  were  soldiers,  that  the  con- 
jecture may  be  hazarded  that  Pudens  was  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  in  charge  of  St  Paul, 
perhaps  one  to  whom  he  had  been  diained  while  a 
prisoner.  W.  Lock. 

POL  (Sb,  *m)i,  ^\Jix,  4aX<i«).— Tba  Aa- 
i^rian  Pulu.   See  Tiolath-pileseb. 

PUL.— Is  66".   See  Put,  p.  177». 

PULPIT.— This  term  occurs  only  in  Neh  8*|  1  Es 


in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the  Law,  wnen 
Ezra  is  said  to  have  stood  '  upon  a  pulpit  of  wood 
jCr^^jlj-Vs,  LXX  pfiim  ^iXivor).  The  Heb.  word 
which  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of  'tower'  (cf. 
AVm  and  RVm  at  Neh  8^),  means  any  elevatea 
structure.  Ezra's  '  pulpit,'  like  its  Latin  original, 
pulpUum,  probably  corresponded  rather  to  what 
we  should  call  a  '  platform  or  '  stage.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

PULSE  (D's'ii  zerd'tm,  o'jJni  zer'dntm,  Dn  I"-"). 
— The  words  in  the  original  do  not  refer  to  any 
special  plant,  or  even  order  of  plants,  but  only 
to  things  town.  The  purpose  of  Daniel  and  his 
companions  was  to  be_  tried  on  a  purely  vegetable 
diet.  An  Arab,  word  of  similar  meaning,  but 
more  restricted,  is  Ifutntyyeh  (pi.  ka{dni),  which 
is  defined  as  '  grains,  with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
barley,  raisins,  and  dates/  or  as  '  those  grains 
which  are  cooked,  as  lentils,  mSsh  (Vigna  Nilo- 
tica),  horse  beans,  beans,  and  chick  peas.'  The 
latter  definition  would  correspond  weD  with  the 
Eng.  'pulse,'  which  refers  to  the  edible  seeds  of 
the  order  Leguminosa.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
called  by  this  name  in  Arab,  from  the  root  ^fan, 
'  to  dwell,'  because  they  last  well,  or  because  they 
are  necessary  to  those  who  dwell  in  houses.  Other 
authorities  aefine  l^(dnt  to  be  khilf,  i.e.  all  summer 
vegetables,  which  would  make  the  exact  equivalent 
of  zerd'tm  and  zer'dntm. 

•Pulse'  in  2  S  n"  is  not  in  the  Heb.  original. 
The  word  'parched'  =  roasted  or  toasted) 
occurs  twice  in  this  verse,  once  after  lcemah  = 
'meal,'  following  wheat  and  barley,  and  tr^ 
'parched  com'  (see  Wheat);  and  again,  aftei 
beans  and  lentils,  and  tr*  'parched  pMse.'  It  is 
customary  to  roast  immature  chick  peas  (Arab. 
hummus)  in  the  oven,  and  eat  them.  "The  natives 
are  exceiedingly  fond  of  them  when  prepared  in 
this  way.  'The  allusion  in  the  above  passage  is 
doubtless  to  grains  roasted  in  the  oven  or  toasted 
over  the  fire.   See  Pabched.         G.  £.  Post. 

PUHIBHIIENTS.  —  See  Ckiues  axd  Pcnish- 

HENT3. 

PUNITES  ivm,  B  i  *ovatl.  A  4>ovaO-— The  gen- 
tilic  name  from  PUTAH,  Nu  26".  See  PUAH,  No.  8. 
Siegfried-Stade  suggest  that  the  Heb,  name  should 
pernapa  be  pointed 

PUNON  (|KB,  B  «eini,  A  iwd,  F  ^iriSr),— A  station 
in  the  joumeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  men- 
tioned only  in  Nu  33<^  *».  The  LXX  renders  it  in 
the  same  way  as  PiNON,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
'  dukes '  of  Edom  (Gn  36*').  Eusebius  [s.v.  ^tvdt) 
and  Jerome  [t.v.  '  Faenon ')  speak  of  it  as  formerly 
a  city  of  the  dukes  of  Edom,  and  identify  it  with 
a  place  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  called  tatyiiv, 
where  mines  were  worked  {Onomast.  ed.  Lag.  pp. 
156  and  288).   -  A.  T.  CuAFHAir. 

PURAH  (n-jj  T' branch  *=nii«B  Is  10";  T' wine- 
press'=!ns9  Is  63«;  LXX  ♦o/xf).— Gideon's  'ser- 
vant,' lit.  '  young  man '  (isj,  LXX  raiSipimi,  Vulg. 
puer),  «.«.  armour-bearer,  Jg  7"'' ;  cf.  9",  1  S  14'- 
2  S  20».  G,  A.  Cooke. 

PURCHASE.— To  purchase  (from  Old  Fr.  pour- 
ehasser,  i.e.  pour  'for'  and  chasser  'to  chase')  is 
to  pursue  after  a  thing,  hence  to  acquire.  The 
sense  is  now  narrowed  to  acquiring  by  payment. 
For  the  wider  meaning  cf  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  42, 
'  Mr  Andro  Melvill  .  .  .  with  grait  difficmtie  pur- 
chassit  leave  of  the  kirk  and  magistrates  of  Genev 
.  .  .  and  takin  jomey  cam  hamwart ' ;  Knox, 
First  Blast  (Arbor's  reprint,  p.  7),  '  The  veritie  ol 
God  is  of  that  nature,  tnat  at  one  time  or  at  other, 
it  will  pourohace  to  it  self  e  audience ' ;  Artieh  zxv 
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'  They  that  receave  them  unworthyly  pnrchase  to 
them  selves  damnation.'  This  wider  meaning  is  also 
seen  in  Ac  20*  '  the  church  of  God  which  fie  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood'  {Ijr  rtpuronoraTo) ; 
and  in  1  Ti  3'*  '  They  that  have  nsed  the  office  of 
a  deacon  well  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  de- 
gree' (reptTotoSn-ot,  BY  'gain').  Cf.  Pa  84*  in 
metre — 

'The  swaHow  alao  for  benelf 
Hath  paiGhaaed  a  neat' 

J.  Hastings. 
PURGE. — Like  Lat.  purgare  and  Fr.  purger, 
the  verb  to  'puree'  was  formerly  used  in  the 
widest  sense  of  to  cleanse  or  purify.  Hence  Ps  51' 
'Purf^e  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean,' 
referring  to  the  ceremony  of  dipping  a  bunch  of 
hyssop  (see  Hyssop)  in  blood  and  sprinkling  the 
leper  or  defiled  person  (Lv  14*.  Nu  19^) ;  Mt  3'» 
'He  will  throughly  purge  (RV  'cleanse')  his 
floor' ;  Mk  7"  ' purging  all  meats'  (RV  '  making 
all  meats  clean,^  ».<.  ceremonially,  see  Swete's 
note) ;  Jn  16*  '  Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit, 
he  purgeth  it'  (RV  'cleanseth  it') ;  He  1*  'when 
he  had  by  himself  pnrged  our  sins'  (RV  'made 
purification  of  sins  ).  Cf.  the  tr.  of  iJn  3*  in 
Udall,  Erasmus  NT,  '  Ajud  eveir  man  that  hath 
thys  hope  in  him,  purgeth  himseu,  even  as  he  also 
is  pure  ;  Wydif  s  tr.  of  Ja  4*  '  ye  eynners  dense 
the  hondis,  and  ye  double  in  wnile  purge  ye  the 
hertia' ;  and  the  Act  of  Heniy  Tm.  (1543)  pro- 
hibiting Tindale's  Translation,  "The  person  or 
persons  being  detecte  or  complained  on,  shal  be 
admitted  to  purge  and  trie  hu  or  theyr  innocency 
by  other  witnesse.'  J.  Hasthtos. 

PURIFICATIOH^— See  Uholxav. 

PURIH  (DTW  or  anw  •(?:).— A  Jewish  festival  of 
whose  origin  and  institution  we  have  an  account  in 
the  Book  of  Esther.  There  we  are  informed  that 
the  festival  had  its  rise  in  the  resting  and  rejoicing 
of  the  Jews  in  Persia  after  their  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  on  13th  Adar,  in  the  12th  year  of  king 
Ahasuems  (».e.  Xerxes,  B.C.  473).  That  was  the 
day  which  Haman,  the  grand  vizier,  had  chosen  by 
lot  (=pwr.  Est  3')  for  the  extermination  of  the 
JeMTB  tnronghout  the  Pers.  empire.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  Susa  the  conflict  was  renewed  on  14th 
Adar,  the  '  day  of  feasting  and  gladness '  in  that 
city  fell  on  the  15th.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  as 
we  learn  from  what  appears  to  be  an  interpolation 
(0**-**),  by  an  ordinance  of  Mordecai,  the  successor 
of  Haman,  confirmed  by  Esther  the  queen  (who 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  procnring  the  deliver- 
ance), that  there  should  be  an  annual  celebration  of 
the  feast  in  all  time  coming,  among  the  Jews  and 
their  seed,  both  on  14th  and  16th  Adar;  'that  they 
shonld  make  them  days  of  feasting  and  gladness, 
and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another  and  gifts 
to  the  poor.'  No  religions  services  were  enjoined, 
and  the  observance  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
merely  of  a  convivial  and  charitable  nature ;  bnt 
ultimately  it  was  accompanied  with  the  reading  of 
the  Bk.  ot  Esther  in  the  synagogue,  the  whole  con- 
gregation {<Hning  enthnsiasticMly  in  the  closing 
passages  relating  to  Mordecai's  triumph^and,  at  the 
mention  of  Haman,  hissing,  stamping,  gesticulating 
and  crying  out, '  Let  his  name  be  blotted  out ;  let 
tiie  name  of  the  wicked  perish,'  while  the  reader 
pronoxmced  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  all  in 
one  breatii  to  indicate  that  they  expired  at  the 
same  mom«it.  This  reading  of  '  the  Megilla,'  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a  special  benediction,  com- 
mencing in  each  case  with  the  words,  '  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  nniverse,'  takes 
place  both  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Adar, 
which  is  observed  as  a  fost-dav  (called  <  the  Fast  of 
Esther,'  tnoeftUe  from  the  9th  cent. ;  of.  9*> 


and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  which  along 
with  the  15th  is  devoted  to  celebrations  of  a 
festive  and  social  character,  as  enjoined  in  Scrip- 
ture, bnt  without  any  prohibition  of  labour.  To 
the  influence  of  the  Bk.  of  Esther  the  festival  seems 
to  have  largely  owed  its  popularity  (Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jttd.  24,  and  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cycl.).  Apart 
from  that  book,  the  following  are  the  only  allusions 
to  the  subject  that  have  been  discovered  in  ancient 
literature.  Referring  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  victory  over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  on 
13th  Adar  (B.C.  161),  2  Mac  (15^),  which  was  prob- 
ably written  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  mentions  that  the  anniversary  fell 
on  the  day  before  '  Mordecai's  day.'  1  Mao  (about 
a  century  earlier)  is  silent  on  the  point,  although 
it  mentions  (7")  the  institution  of '  Micanor's  day.' 
Josephus,  writing  about  the  close  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  gives  an  account  of  the  feast  (Ant  xi.  vi.  13), 
and  mentions  that  in  his  day  it  was  observed  by 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world  on  the  14th  ana 
15th  Adar,  which  days  they  called  ^poi/pa/ovt.  In 
the  Meg.  Taanith  (xii.  31),  which  existed  in  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  these  two  days  are  also  mentioned 
as  '  the  days  of  Purim,'  when  '  mourning  is  for- 
bidden.' By  some  '  the  Feast  of  the  Jews '  ( Jn  6*, 
cf .  4**  6*)  is  identified  with  Purim ;  but  the  inference 
is  questionable,  as  the  latter  never  had  any  special 
connexion  with  Jems.,  and  was  not  liicely,  as 
actually  celebrated,  to  be  very  attractive  to  the 
Saviour  (bnt  see  Milligan-Moulton  on  Jn  5*). 

With  regard  to  the  historical  origin  of  Porim, 
there  has  been  daring  the  last  half-centnry  a 
growing  tendency  to  reject  the  narrative  in  theBk. 
of  Esther,  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  Persian  word  with  which  the  name  Pur  can  be 
identified.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
show  that  the  festival  had  quite  a  diflerent  origin. 

I.  AoconUnff  to  ReuaS<0«t<A.^  T,  1 478),  toUowin;  J.  D.  Hlchaalil 
(0«mA.  ^  70,  It  may  bave  grown  out  of  the  Nicanor-f estival  on 
ISth  Adar,  the  latter  loong  Its  historical  significance  in  the 
course  of  an  erentful  centu^  or  two,  and  thus  becoming  a  pre- 
paratory last  to  'Mordecai's  day,'  whose  strong  hold  upon  the 
Dopular  mind  (notwithstanding  the  misgivings  of  the  Oteat 
Synagogue,  U*g.  Lxx.  4)  was  due  to  the  popnlantT  of  the  Bk.  of 
Esther,  with  wtdoh  it  was  so  closely  connected.  TUstheoiy,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  Pvrim  mystery  unsolved,  and  it  is  negatived  by 
the  tact  that  even  so  Ute  as  in  &e  JTiV.  ToonitA  (zii.  80)  the  18th 
Adar  is  spoken  of  as '  Nicanor's  day.' 

£.  J.  Pdrst  (Kaim  AT)  toA  %.  Meier  {Btb.  Wrtb.)  trace 
Purim  directly  to  a  Pers.  spring-festival  (adopted  by  the  Jews  in 
Susa),  and  suppose  the  name  to  be  connected  with  Pers.  taAor- 
spring.  Zuni(ZX>ir9xxvlL)  takes  a  dmilar  view,  regarding  the 
Bk.  of  Esther  as  designed  to  invest  the  festival  wit£  a  Jewish 
chaiacter  when  it  coiud  no  longer  be  got  rid  of ;  while  Meyboom 
gives  the  idea  a  practical  form  by  supposing  Haman  to  be  an 
emblem  of  winter  overcome  by  the  sun  (Esther)  and  the  moon 
(MordecalX 

8.  Hitiig  (Oetek.  7<r.)  observes  that  PKur  In  mod.  Arabic- 
New  Tear  (of.  jMtrsa-tAs  finC),  and  argues  tor  a  New  Tear's 
festival  ot  Parthian  origin  which  the  Bk.  of  Esther  (after  *.a  SS8) 
was  designed  to  commend  to  the  Jewish  nation  generally,  its 
historical  elements,  such  as  they  are,  being  derived  tram  the 
early  Arsadd,  not  the  Achmnenid  period. 

4.  A  more  remarkable  theory  is  that  which  was  originated 
by  von  Hammer  in  1827  (ITien.  JahHmek  £<t.X  sna  elabo- 
rated and  developed  by  Lagarde  in  his  'Pnrim,'  JNn  BeUrtu/ 
tur  Oe$ck.  i*r  Religion  (laSn,  aooording  to  wfaiofa  the  feast  u 
a  Judaic  transformation  of  the  old  Zoroastrian  Farwardi^iAn 
(Festival  ot  the  Dead),  observed  on  the  last  ten  days  ot  the 
year,  induding  five  intercalary  days.  liigarde  (while  also 
ascribing  an  influence  to  the  fM^^ut  of  Herod.  Ui.  7B,  and  to 
a  Fut  dsa  Unbdrtigtn)  endeavours  to  make  out  a  linguistio 
connexion  between  the  Pels,  name  Just  mentioned  and  the 
various  phsses  of  the  Oreek  name  by  which  I^irim  is  rejnesented 


in  the  Beptuagint  (viz.  t^tv^fOovfilt  

in  these  the  elements  of  New-Pera.  Pirdigin,  v 


^f/utU,  f#Mi|p<u«il  finding 
nf^dn,  which  he  (dentiUlea 
with  the  fufiryif,  mentioned  by  the  Byi.  Menander  as  a  Pers. 
feast  in  the  6tb  cent.,  and  inferring  the  original  Or.  form  to  have 
been  f^w)ai^-Heb.  Puriala  (M.TjtS),  while  he  explains  away 
the  Heb.  TIB  by  supposing  that  ths  original  reading  (80  may 
have  been,  not  tm  tis,  bnt  njy^  (pAamutiuiA)-Fui.  /mum 
(edict).  Banan  takes  a  similar  view  (LivTelv.ffit(.ii«  P.  iT/sr.X 
tradng  the  name  to  Pers.  Fourdi  (Aram.  Pturdat,  Heb.  Ptiour- 
<itm-PAoi<rim),'and  supposes  the  festival  to  have  aoquired  its 
halo  of  Jewish  romance  In  the  time  of  the  Maooabeea.  The  ety- 
mological argument,  however,  is  very  precarious,  popular  uaag* 
in  each  a  case  heme  UtUa  Inflnmosd     oornqNlonB  of  UA, 
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tnd  th*  TuloniOr.  mdlngt  Mag  too  euUy  aoooonted  for 
the  erron  of  Alezandiian  oopTists  to  Joatibr  oa  in  uBing  tbem 
to  oorrect  such  a  good  Heb.  text,  area  if  tne  derivation  from 
Farmritgdn  were  better,supportad  tJian  it  i«  (lor  objeotiona 
ne  HalAvy  in  the  Jim.  daAvae$  Juive$,  1887,  who  derives  the 
LXX  foimi  from  the  Or.  f^w^B^rd). 

6.  Another  theory  which  lus  been  recently  advanced  with  no 
Icae  confidence  is  that  of  Oriitz  (JfonotMcAfVt  Ow.  V.  ICiu.  d.  ./ud. 
zxxv.  10-12X  HetracesPurimtoHeb.  •T]!S(paraA)zwine-prea8, 
■appoainff  the  leaat  to  liave  been  due  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  On  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  rr.  Fbilopotor,  B.a 
822-205,  through  the  Hellenizlng  influence  of  Joseph  the  tribute- 
ooUector,— Jos.  Ant.  xu.  Iv.)  of  the  Or.  festival  ILtuyw'Jar- 
openincT,  ooiresponding  to  the  Vinalia  of  the  Romans,  alleging 
in  support  of  his  theory  ttie  riotous  mirth  and  the  making  <h 

Kieents  of  wine  which  characterized  that  Bacchanalian  season, 
e  linguistic  argwnent,  however,  is  seen  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real  when  it  is  nottoed  that  mvt^pnti  suggests,  not  •prvng 
(wlien  the  ^ntAesteria  were  held,  of  which  the  Pithoigia  formed 
nut),  but  autumn,  and  that  the  AtiUtuteHa  lasted  lor  Virte  days. 
Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  Or.  institution 
could  have  gained  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  such  a 
strong  bold  on  the  aSectioiis  of  ttie  Jews  as  to  resist  the  anti- 
Bellenic  reaction  which  set  in  under  the  Maocabee*  within  hall 
a  century  afterwards. 

0.  Still  more  recently  ammem  (ZATW.lSn)  has  derived  the 
Feast  of  Purim  from  the  Bab.  Zagmuiu  (otherwise  Akttu),  an 
ancient  New  Year's  lestival,  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
mirth  In  the  opening  days  ol  Nisan  (d.  Est  tf)-  This  was 
lemarkable  chiefly  lor  an  a—emily  (As«yr.  puiru,  easily  passing 
into  the  meaning  of  feast,  of.  mni  and  eono,  emvinum)  of  the 
gods,  which  was  held  under  the  presidency  ot  the  Bab.  tutelar 
deity  Jfardtii:,  JfsrodaeA  (cf.  Uordeeai),  In  a  chamber  forming 
part  ot  a  larger  room  (lfbiuffina=rocm  <tf  Vu  puffru)  in  his 
temple  SSagua,  lor  the  purpose  ol  settling  the  btes  ol  the  king 
and  the  whole  nation  lor  the  coming  year  (d.  the  lot  ol  Est 
S70>t)L  Thisoelebration  represented  a  similar  mythical  assembly 
el  the  gods,  supposed  to  b«  held  in  a  mysterious  spot  in  the  far 
East,  which,  agam,  had  Its  prototype  in  a  convivial  assembly  of 
the  gods  on  the  eve  ol  the  creation  (see  art.  Bastloioa,  vol  L 
Z1>X  at  which  Mardnk  was  appointed  to  ovenoma  the  rival 
power  Tidmat,  and  carry  out  the  work  ol  creation.  In  this 
connexion  Marduk  is  significantly  called  'the  arranger  of  the 
puAru  ol  the  gods.'  In  Tidmat  Zimmem  thinks  we  may  find 
the  original  ol  Uaman  (as  in  Marduk  ol  Mordecai) ;  and  in 
the  story  ol  the  Bk.  ot  Esther  he  sees  a  Jewish  transformation 
of  the  Bab.  l^nd  (Bel  and  the  Dragon),  the  change  of  date 
Iran  Nisan  to  Adar  being  due  to  the  desire  to  keep  it  a  month 
asrlier  than  the  solemn  Passover. 

Oonflrmation  ol  this  theory  in  a  modified  form  Is  offered  by 
Jensen  {WZKM vl  470.  ZOSS. ;  see  also  his  oommunication  to 
WUdeboer,  quoted  \ij  the  latter  in  his  Comm.  on  '  Esther'  in 
Uarti's  Kvmr  Hdccmm.  p.  178X  who  suggests  the  identification 
ot  Haman  with  an  Elamite  god  Bumba-ba-^ummant  (cor- 
responding to  the  Bab.  Marduk),  ol  Hainan's  wile  Zereth  vtiOi 
Hnmmam^  consort  KMia,  and  ol  Vathti  with  an  Elamite 
divinity  IToiti,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  BtUur 
•Bab. /star, and  that^odoMa in  Bab.— frride.  Haalsomakes 
ont  iMtar  to  be  a  cousin  ol  Uardui,  as  Esther  ol  Mordecai. 
With  this  mythology  he  connects  the  Bab.  New  Tear's  epio 
which  celebrates.  In  twelve  parts,  the  thanging  lortunes  ol 
Babanl  (Marduk),  and  ha  finds  in  the  Bk.  of  Eaither  a  combtna- 
tion  of  these  and  other  elements  of  a  more  popular  character 
relating  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  the  Elamitea,  the  whole 
being  wrought  up  by  Jewish  fancy  amid  Pais,  surroundings. 

WUdeboer,  while  accepting  this  tbaoiy,  combines  with  It  the 
Idea  of  a  festival  ot  the  dead  (AU'^ulS'-Dw),  ss  suggested  by 
lagatde  above,  and  applied  by  Schwally  (£sosn  nath  aem  Todt, 
42  2.).  Hence  the  teastings  and  fastings  and  sending  of  gifts— 
repasts  and  offerings  for  tae  dead  being  a  nsnal  accompaniment 
of  snch  commamorations  in  Persia  and  elaewhera :  hence,  too, 
the  abaenca  ol  the  name  of  Ood  from  a  story  Intanaed  tor  such 
aeml-heatbeniah  rites,  as  Its  introduction  In  such  a  connexion 
woold  have  given  oSsnoe  to  the  religions  authorities  and  pte- 
vented  its  a<unlssion  to  the  synagogue. 

A  different  vanion  of  the  same  toeoiy  Is  given  Inr  Br.  MalSBnar 
IZOMO,  1888).  Ha  traces  back  the  Jewish  festival  through  its 
Ferrian  msdliim  to  the  festivities  referred  to  by  Banisus  under 
the  nsma  ol  ZiUHua,  which  he  identifies  (on  doubtful  etymological 
grounds)  with  the  Bab.  Zagmnk,  as  popularly  understood  and 
observed.  In  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  which  was  of  so 
merry  a  chaiactar  that  Istar,  the  goddeaa  ot  love,  natunlly 
Bcquued  a  mora  prominent  plaoa  in  it  than  Hardiilc,  it  was 
nsnal  tor  a  slav&  anayed  in  n^al  apparel,  to  mis  over  the 
nobles  for  five  durs,  and  something  like  a  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  social  relations  took  place.  Meissnar  supposes  the 
Jews  to  have  beooma  aoqnaintea  with  it  in  Susa,  and  to  have 
antredated  it  so  much  in  their  state  of  subjection  as  to  per- 
petnate  it  In  a  foim  tliat  was  specially  fitted  to  glorify  their 
own  nation. 

In  the  Sxporilor,  Aug.  1896,  Mr.  0.  B.  W.  Johns  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  tact,  asbrouuit  out  by  Pelser  in  the  Ke(Kn§chrifUieht 
BMM.  VOL  iv.  p.  107,  that  the  Asqr.  word  puru  means  'term 
tt  oflloa,'  'torn.'  and  holds  Purim  to  be  derived  bom  i'uru, 
wldeh  is  free  from  the  ineffaceable  guttural  in  pu^nt,  as  the 
oommon  designation  ol  the  New  Tear's  least  on  its  senuar  side 
On  connexion  with  the  accession  ol  offldalsX  aa  distinguished 
from  its  sacred  names  and  associations,  with  which  t£s  Jews 
sould  have  no  sympathy. 

Acoosding  to  a  ooijeatam  «l  X.  J.  ds  Oo^Jsl,  lavouad  by 


Knenen,  the  story  ol  Esther  Is  derived  from  tha  same  FarslBO 
tradition  as  the  tale  ot  Th»  Thoiuand  and  One  Sightt,  whioli 
has  a  shnilar  heroine  in  Scheheiazada. 

The  woTd  Pw  has  sometiinea  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  root  as  Pen.  pdre  and  Lat. 
part,  Dut  Hal6v7  traces  it  to  a  lost  Aram,  word 
.Tps,  from  root  its  =  to  break  in  pieces,  after  the 
analogy  of  other  Semitic  tongues,  in  which  the  idea 
of  'lot'  is  closely  related  to  that  of  fraction,  or 
partition,  with  which  he  connects  the  distribution 
of  gifts  at  the  feast.  Another  suggestion  is  that 
it  may  have  denoted  some  object  (cf.  urn,  dice, 
cards)  used,  in  casting  lots, — such  as  Dieulafoy 
{Bev.  dea  Et.  Juires,  1888)  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  of  the  Memnonium  at 
Snsa,  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrangular  prism,  bearing 
different  numbers  on  its  four  faces,  which  he  thinks 
may  have  been  used  for  casting  lots,  the  name  intr 
(like  Sanskrit  »itr  'fulness,'  Pers.  pur  '  full,'  Lat. 
plemts,  Fr.  plein)  having  reference  to  its  solid 
form.  But  Jensen  (quoted  by  Wildeboer  as  above) 
derives  the  word  from  Assyr.  puru  or  lniru=stone, 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  analogous  to  that  of 
V^i  and 

In  subsequent  times  the  Feast  of  Purim  has  often 
been  the  means  of  sustaining  the  faith  of  Jewish 
communities  when  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  m  which  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Ciairene  Purim  (Furin  al-Miz- 
rayim)  and  the  Furim-Vincent,  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Cairo  and 
Frankfort  in  1524  and  1616. 

It  maf  be  added  that  the  distinction  between 
'  Great  Purim '  and  '  Little  Purim,'  referring  to  the 
two  celebrations  that  used  to  take  place  in  leap- 
year,  in  Adar  and  Ye- Adar  respectively,  cannot  be 
traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. 

LrmuTDRB.— Besides  the  authorities  dted  above,  sea  tha 
literature  referred  to  in  art.  Estusr,  and,  further,  Derenbourg, 
Hitt.  ds  la />a{.  442  S. ;  W.  B.  Smitii,  0T7C^  184  n. 

J.  A.  M'Cltuont. 
PUBITY.— This  word,  in  snbst.  form,  is  not 
found  in  AV  or  RV  of  OT,  and  occurs  only  twice 
in  NT,  1  Ti  4"  6*  (A-)*«fa),  the  RV  adding,  however, 
a  third  instance  when  it  accepts  (with  K  B)  cat 
rfft  iyv6r>tTot  at  2  Co  11'.  The  form  'pnreness' 
occurs  once  in  NT,  2  Co  6'  {iyybnis),  and  three  times 
in  OT,  Job  22«>,  Is  1»  Pr  22"  (Heb.  being  bor  in 
the  two  former  passages,  and  (dMr  in  the  hst,  and 
the  LXX  reproduction  being  nearest  to  exactness  in 
the  iirlat  x(<iP<"  of  Proverbs).  In  all  these  instances 
the  use  of  'purity '  is  ethical.  This  ethical  use  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  all  the  Heb.  and  Gt.  words 
constituting  the  family  of  purity,  though  it  would 
be  an  error  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  words  is 
never  used  ceremonially ;  even  bSrar  (primanly= 
'  separate')  is  ceremonial  in  at  least  one  passage, 
Is  62".  And,  of  course,  there  is  the  literal  use 
also,  as,  for  instance,  to  describe  gold  when  free 
from  alloy  (Ex  25"  et  al.,  (dh6r,  KaBapdt;  cf.  Rev 
21").  But  the  Eng.  translators  have  preferred 
'purity'  and  its  family  for  the  ethical  region 
(thongn  they  have  never  so  used  'purification,' and 
have  not  restricted  '  purify '),  ana  have  preferred 
'dean '  (though  'cleanness'  is  almost  always  ethical) 
for  the  double  office  of  ethical  and  ceremonial.  In 
the  Gr.  usage  there  are  similar  preferences.  'XyySs, 
i.yv€la,  i.yv&rqs,  dyvut  (Ph  1"  only,  RV  'sincerely') 
are  in  NT  exclusively  ethical,  though  not  so  ex- 
clusively 6.yvliu>,  and  not  at  all  ayvur/i6s  (Ac  21" 
only) ;  in  LXX  iyrit  is  almost  always  ethical, 
though  never  iyyi^u,  iyyela,  or  iyrur/idt  (Jer  6'  is 
doubtful;  Heb.  =  ' rest  for  your  souls,'  T.YY  ren- 
dering iyyur/iM,  which  may  be  intended  to  mean 
national  purification  from  idolatry) ;  i.yvlrrtit  and 
iLfv&t  do  not  occur ;  while  KaSapds,  (dMr,  is  in  LXX 
mainly  ceremonial,  and  in  NT,  as  is  natural,  nearly 
always  ethical ;  indeed,  in  Tit  1"  (xdrra  koB  ipi  rott 
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taBapois)  the  idea  of  ceremonial  or  Levitical  im- 
purity, already  ignored  in  the  spiritual  Psalms 
{e.g.  Ps  119),  is  overtly  surrendered  (of.  Mt  15""", 
Mk  7'°).  'k.yr6t  and  its  immediate  correlates  are 
doubtless  connected  with  the  more  comprehensive 
family  of  £7101,  but  form  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
branch  confined  to  on6  aspect  of  holiness,  holiness 
and  purity  remaining  so  far  distinct  throughout 
OT.  "A710J,  ^adosh, '  holy,'  as  separate,  as  related  to 
God,  who  is  absolutely  separate  from  all  evil,  is  in 
OT  used  fundamentally,  not  of  ethical  qualities,  but 
of  position — the  position  of  God  as  unapproachable 
in  majesty,  power,  and  goodness ;  the  position  of 
men  as  consecrated  to  and  by  God,  and  therein  and 
thereby  summoned  to  be  separate,  in  God-likeness, 
from  all  the  defilements  of  heathenism  (Lv  19'  11**); 
and,  finally,  the  position  of  material  things  as 
related  to  the  service  of  God  or  the  consecrated 
position  of  men.  One  of  the  meet  prominent  of 
the  defilements  of  heathenism  was  sensuality,  and 
to  this  the  family  of  ayris  stands  especiaUy  opposed, 
both  in  classical  Greek  (cf.  iyv^  with  Artemis  in 
Homer,  and  the  use  of  iyrit  in  Soph.  Antig.  880, 
and  Dem.,  adv.  Near.  69,  78)  and  in  sacred  Greek 
(of.  4  Mac  18'- ',  and  2  Co  11»,  Tit  2») ;  yet  it  often 
takes  a  wider  sweep  and  covers  purity  of  motive 
(Ja  4«,  1  P  1»),  and  of  character  generally  (1  Co  11', 
Ja  3",  1  Jn  3»,  and  in  LXX  Ps  11  (12)*  18  (19)», 
Pr20»). 

In  NT  dyySt  and  KojBapbt  mtay  perhaps  be  dis- 
tinguished (see  Westcott  on  1  Jo  3*)  as  predomi- 
nantly connoting  feeling  and  state  respectively, 
i.y»bt  (cf.  iioiuu)  implying  a  shrinking  from  pollu- 
tion, while  Ka$ap6s  expresses  simply  the  fact  of 
cleanness.  Hence  the  iyvltet  (avrir  in  IJn  3'  and 
the  iyvltrare  KapSlas  in  Ja  4'  penetrate  more  deeply 
towaraa  the  root  of  the  matter  than  the  KaBaplxrare 
xeipas  of  the  latter  passage,  or  even  than  the  xaSa- 
plj'ei  %(fit  of  1  Jn  1',  the  KoBaplvTi  lifiat  of  1  Jn  1*,  and 
the  xaffaptoD  Xoir  of  Tit  2".  in  proportion  as  the 
purification  by  the  man  of  hia  external  acta,  or 
the  purification  hv  the  external  influence  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  of  uod  or  Christ,  has  less  to  do  with 
internal  and  personal  feeling  than  the  effort  of 
the  man  upon  his  inner  life.  Westcott  also  dis- 
tinguishes iyti6!  and  KoSa/At  from  S-yun,  in  that  the 
latter  is  '  holy  absolutely  in  iteelf  or  in  idea,'  whUe 
iiyrbt  and  KaSap6t '  admit  the  thought  or  the  fact  of 
temptation  or  pollution.'  So  'a  man  is  iyios  in 
virtue  of  his  divine  destination  (He  10")  to  which 
he  is  gradually  conformed  (He  10"),'  while  he  is 
KoBapbt  or  ayriit  according  (we  may  add)  as  we 
regard  his  state  or  the  internal  discipline  by  which, 
on  the  human  side,  the  state  is  attained.  If  these 
distinctions  hold,  we  shall,  with  Westcott,  inter- 
pret the  phrase '  even  as  he  b  pure '  {iyrin),  1  Jn  3*, 
not  of  God  (of  whom  iyrln  oonld  not  be  predicated), 
but  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  the  discipline  of  His 
human  life. 

Another  word,  which  AV  translated  'pure*  in 
2  P  3'  ('your  pure  minds'),  and  which  is  very 
closely  allied  to  ifvit,  is  eOuc/xr^i  (-eta  or  -ta),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology  (see  Lightfoot  on 
Ph  1'"),  but  of  no  uncertain  significance.  It  is 
now,  in  RV,  in  all  five  passages  where  it  occurs, 
rendered  by  'sincere'  (or  its  subst.),  that  is,  un- 
mixed, a  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  only  place 
where  it  is  found  in  LXX,  Wis  7",  Wisdom  being 
there  spoken  of  as  an  '  <mmingled  effluence  of  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty.'  l^ench  (NT  Synon.* 
p.  309)  is  probably  correct  in  distinguishing  tlKi- 
Kpur/js  from  KaBapln,  as  denoting  (the  former)  freedom 
from  the  falsehoods  of  life  ana  (the  latter)  freedom 
from  its  pollutions.  'Oiriot,  which  is  associated  with 
words  for  '  purity '  at  He  7",  has  special  reference 
to  piety,  i.e.  reverence  for  the  acknowledged  sanc- 
tities of  law  and  religion.  See  Clbam,  ^linbss, 
ind  Uirci.KAH.  J.  Massib. 


PURPLE  (I7nl!i  'arg&m&n ;  Aram.  XiTif  'argltoibt 
(Dii  6'*");  Arab.  urj'uuiAn;  ropipipa,  purpura).-— 
This  dye  was  extracted  from  the  shell-fish  Murea 
trunculus,  L.,  and  M.  brandaris,  L.,  and  some- 
times from  Purpura  hamastoma.  Lfu-ge  heaps 
of  the  shells  of  these  molluscs  are  found  near 
Tyre,  and  outside  the  south  gate  of  Sidon.  The 
dye  was  known  as  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  extracted 
from  the  throat  of  the  animal,  each  one  yielding 
a  single  drop.  The  exact  colour  is  uncertain,  aa 
the  art  of  extracting  the  dye  is  lost.  The  fluid 
is  at  first  white,  then,  by  exposure,  becomes  green, 
and  finally  reddish  purple.  The  purple  (xop^vpoCy) 
robe  (i^rtoi')  of  Jn  19'  (cf.  Trop<l>6pay,  Mk  15")  ia 
called  scarlet  (xXa/u'^a  kokkIvi)ii)  in  Mt  27".  See, 
further,  ark  Colours  in  vol.  L  p.  457". 

G.  E.  Post. 

PURSE — See  Bao. 

PURTENANCB  (an  abbrev.  of  'appurtenance,' 
from  Lat.  apertinere,  through  Old  Fr.  apartenir, 
apurtenaunse)  means  properly  whatever  pertains 
to,  and  in  its  single  occurrence  in  AV  (Ex  12")  is 
used  for  the  intestines  of  the  Passover  Iamb  (RV 
'inwards').  The  tr.  is  from  Tindale.  Wyclif  has 
'  entrayls.'  Cf.  Babees  Book,  p.  275,  '  Kydde  roste 
with  ye  heed  and  the  portenaunce  on  lamb  and 
pygges  feet,  with  vinegre  and  percely  theron.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

PURVEYOR,  t.e.  'provider'  (Fr.  pourvoyew, 
from  Old  Fr.  proveoir  oTporveoir=lja,t.  providere), 
occurs  only  in  To  1"  of  Tobit,  who  obtained  grace 
and  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Enemessar  and  became 
his  purveyor  {iyopcur-H/s).  The  iyopeurr/is  (lit. 
'  buyer')  was  the  slave  who  had  to  buy  provisions 
for  the  house  (Xen.  Mem.  I.  v.  2) ;  cf.  the  Lat. 
obsonator  (Plaut.  Mil.  la.  L  73 ;  Sen.  Ep.  47). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

PUT  (AV  Phut,  except  in  1  Ch  1«.  Nah  3»);— 
Name  of  an  African  nation ;  ng,  LXX  ioiS  in  Gn, 
Cb  (A  in  Ch  *oir,  Genes.  Cotton.  teiB),  in  the 
Prophets  At/3i/n  (except  Nah  3",  where  the  render- 
ing appears,*  with  a  false  division  of  the 
verse) ;  the  marginal  additions  of  Q  (Maichali- 
anus)  twice  explain  the  name  fancifully  as  ffri/ia ; 
Vnlg.  Phuth,  Phut  (Ch),  in  the  Prophets  Libyes, 
Libya  (Ezk  30"— eo  AV  in  Jer  and  Ezk). 

In  Gn  lO*.  1  Ch  l'.  Put  is  the  third  son  of  Ham. 
In  the, Prophets,  warriors  from  Put  are  principally 
associated  with  the  armies  of  Egypt  as  auxiliaries. 
Jer  46'  '  Cush  and  Put,  that  handle  the  shield,  and 
the  Ludim,  that  handle  and  bend  the  bow,'  are 
among  '  the  mighty  men '  of  Egypt.  In  Edc  30* 
we  have  a  similar  enumeration  of  auxiliaries 
beginning  witli  Cush  and  Put.  In  Nah  3*  Thebes 
(No-amon)  has  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  as '  her  strength,' 
Put  and  Lubim  as  ner  'helpers.'  A  distinction 
seems  to  be  made  here  between  the  subjects  of 
the  Ethiopian -Egyptian  empire  and  the  inde- 

gendent  tribes,  livmg  farther  off,  who  appear  to 
ave  served  the  Pharaohs  only  as  mercenaries. 
In  Ezk  27"  Tyros  is  said  to  have  had  Persia  and 
Lud  and  Put  in  her  arm^.  An  employment  of 
E.  African  mercenaries  in  Tyms  is  strange, 
although  it  does  not  ftresent  greater  difficulties 
than  the  connexion  with  various  other  remote 
nations,  like  Persia  (but  see  below).  In  Ezk  38*, 
however,  the  circumstance  that  in  the  army  of  the 
Northern  prince  Gog  from  Magog  '  Porsia,  Cush, 
and  Put '  appear  among  the  various  barbarians  from 
Asia  Minor,  is  verr  surprising.  If  we  do  not  wish 
to  accuse  the  prophet  of  senselessly  accumulating 
here  all  obscure  names  of  remote  nations  known 

*  This  blander  nemt  to  be  om  of  the  imre  Inrtuicei  mbtn 
the  EgypUan  tongue  Infiuenoad  tbe  Alexudtlui  tnuuUton. 
BIB  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew,  nor  doM  it  mean  'toflee'  in  the 
SemiUo  Ungauree,  but  CooUo  tau  wttr  '  to  ran,  to  flee.'  Some 
IISSresd*w)alK!nExlc27i<>:  ta  HM,  Btxapla. 
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to  him,  it  is  moet  natural  to  ossnme  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  dne  to  a  reader's  having  enlarged  it 
from  other  passages  (from  27"*?).  A  blunder  of 
the  scholarly  Ezekiel,  who  displays  such  a  wide 
knowledge  of  geography,  especially  in  ch.  27,  is 
not  very  probable.  Otherwise,  Put  would  be 
another  country  than  the  one  usually  designated 
(see  below).  Tne  passage  must  certainly  m  used 
with  caution.  On  the  other  hand.  Is  66'*  seems  to 
come  in  here :  '  Pnl  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,' 
as  the  most  remote  nations.  The  reading  *o6S  for 
Pul  in  the  LXX  (K  *o69)  confirms  the  evident 
emendation  to  Put. 

These  biblical  passages  are  insnfScient  to  deter- 
mine the  situation  of  the  oountiy.  However, 
apart  from  the  difficult  and  doubttnl  name  Lud, 
we  see  the  Libyans  repeatedly  distinguished  from 
Put,  e.g.  in  Gn  10"  (see  Lehabim)  and  Nah  3' 
(see  LUBIH),  also  in  Ezk  SC,  where  we  must  read 
Lub  instead  of  Cub,  after  the  LXX.  Therefore 
the  guess  of  the  LXX  at  the  Libyans  has  little 
probability.  We  have  rather  to  look  to  the  east 
of  Africa. 

The  best  interpretation  of  the  name,  which  is 
now  being  more  and  more  generally  accepted,  is 
the  identification  with  the  country  Punt  (or  rather 
Puent  ?)  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.*  The  Per- 
sian list  of  tributary  countries  in  Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Spiegel,  Per*.  Keihnsehr.*  119)  enumerates  Kush- 
rra,  Putiya,  and  Masiya  (Babylonian  translation 
ftjfa,  KuSu,  Moffil),  confirming  the  view  that 
Pu(  (with  assimilation  of  the  n)  was  the  form  of 
the  name  used  by  all  Semites,  and  that  it  signified 
a  part  of  N.  Eastern  Africa.  The  Egyptians  pro- 
nounced t  after  n  regularly  with  a  sound  which 
the  Greeks  translated  by  8  (cf.  ioiS  with  the 
correct  rendering,  not  of  the  Hebrew,  but  of  the 
Egyptian  pronunciation),  the  Semites  by  B.  So 
Put  stands  for  Pu(n)t,  quite  regularly. 

The  Egyptian  inscriptions  mention  this  country 
of  Punt  (later  form  Pune)  very  frequently  after  e. 
3000  B.a  According  to  the  latest  investigations,  it 
comprised  the  whole  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  desert  E.  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  modem 
Somali  country.t  Parts  of  it,  evidently  only  those 
in  the  north  (between  Souakin  and  Maasona?), 
were  tributary  to  the  great  conquering  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  Whether  the  masters  of 
Egypt  in  prophetic  time  extended  their  power  so 
far  south  i*  uncertain.  Bnt  at  all  times  there  was 
intercourse  and  commerce  between  Egypt  and  the 
southern  rich  parts  of  Punt  both  by  land^hrongh 
the  Nubian  desert,  and  by  water.  We  have 
various  inscriptions  referring  to  commercial  naval 
expeditions  sent  by  the  Pharaohs,  especially  in 
the  12th,  18th,  and  20th  dynasties,  of  wnich 
that  in  the  time  of  queen  ^at•theps(o)^lJ^t  has 
become  most  famous  by  the  fine  pictures  illus- 
trating it  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Deir 
d-Bahri  in  Western  Thebes.  Already  in  the 
6th  dynasty  king  Assa  received  a  memlier  of  the 
African  d^n^-tnbes  from  Punt.  The  treasures  of 
Punt  were:  slaves,  cattle,  gold  (from  a  region 
called  'Amau),  ivory,  ebony,  ostrich-  feathers  and 
-eggs,  rare  live  aniinals  (especially  monkeys),  grey- 
hounds for  hunting,  gum,  and  a  number  of  fra- 
grant Eubetances  from  various  trees  or  shrubs.  The 

*  Dae  to  O.  Eben  in  bi«  Aeffgpttti  mid  dit  BUcher  M<Mfi,  p. 
•4,  •ccepted,  *.g.,  by  8tau]«  (de  Ita.  vat.  JEth.).  On  the  weak 
attempt  at  oaoBnwUotion  hr  DUlmann,  aee  the  present  writer'f 
Aiim,  p.  lis. 

f  A  great  maa  of  eariier  literature  on  the  much  dlaouased 
ritaation  of  this  country  I*  aoUquated.  Formerly  acholan 
Med  to  idaatUy  Punt  with  Southern  Aimbla,  then  (after  Mae- 
pero)  they  located  It  on  both  aides  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  latest 
Utetature  win  be  found  in  Krall,  Dot  Land  i>unt  ('  Sitzungs- 
berichte  Akad.  Vlenaa,'  cxxL  1880):  Naville,  Deir  tl-Bahari, 
Hi. ;  W.  M.  UfUler  liijr<tt*<<i.  xorderat.  OttelU.  UL  1S98,  148 
tel.  Atim  und  Swnpa,  oh.  T)l  Olaaer  (JfiaAe<2.  mrderoa 
S*tlU.  It.  etc.)  unfortmiately  nasa  soma  very  antiquated 
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incense  needed  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  divine 
worship  and  for  cosmetics  termed  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  country.  The  parts  of 
Punt  producing  it  were  called  '  the  incense- 
terraces  '  (or  '  stairs '),  apparently  situated  on 
the  Abyssinian  coast  (incense  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity grows  only  E.  of  B&b  el-Mandeb),  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  limit  Punt  to  these  regions. 
The  inhabitants  were  rude  nomadic  shepherds, 
some  of  them  negroes  or  mixed  with  negroes,  but 
mostly  of  the  pure  Hamitic  race,  i.e.  near  relatives 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  other  white  Africans. 
Consequently  their  descendants  are  the  desert 
tribes  callea  Troalodytce  (better  Trogodytce)  or 
Ichthyophagi  by  the  (Greeks,  Btdja  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  north,  Saho  and  Afar  (DanakU)  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast.*  They  can  hardly  have  formed 
a  large  contingent  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  because 
the  desert  regions  north  of  Abyssinia  were  too 
thinly  populated.  Only  the  archers  of  the  region 
•Maza  {Mofiya  of  the  Persians,  see  above),  more 
inland,  «.«.  nearly  in  the  modem  province  of  Taqa, 
were  as  popular  as  policemen  and  guards  as  the 
Nnbas  are  m  modem  Egypt ;  this  country  of  the 
Mazoyu  is  frequently  separated  from  Punt.  But 
the  prophets  speakmg  of  Put -Punt  evidently 
did  not  consider  the  scanty  population  of  this 
country.  To  them  it  represented  all  Africa  east 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  [Le.  the  Nubian  Nile  valley, 
not  modem  Ethiopia  or  j^abesh),  an  endless  and 
mysterious  part  of  the  world.  The  Phoenicians 
(ci.  Ezk  27'")  may  have  extended  their  commercial 
connexions  to  what  the  Greeks  called  the  '  coasts 
of  the  aromata,'  after  the  commotion  of  Necho's 
canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ;t  before 
that  time  the  difficulties  must  have  been  too  great 
to  allow  a  direct  contact. 

Commentators  who  wished  to  follow  the  trans- 
lation of  the  LXX,  compared  the  Cioptic  name 
'  Libya  (especially  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta),  Libyan '  (thus  Knobel  and,  folfowii^  him, 
Dillmann).  The  hieroglyphic  equivalent  of  Fhaiat 
has  not  yet  been  found,  but  the  word  looks  like  a 
(plural  t)  denominative  from  a  feminine  noun 
ending  in  -et.  This  would  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  (  (B)  of  the  Semites,  unless  an  n  bad  been 
assimilated  (see  above).  The  Greek  translators  of 
the  prophets  may  have  thought  of  this  name, 
nevertheless.  See,  however,  above,  the  objections 
from  the  biblical  passages  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  reading  Pil(  from  the  Persian  inscription. 
Some  Egyptologists  compare  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pression ror  '  foreign  warriors,'  which  tney  errone- 
ously read  pet,  pile,  etc.  But  the  Amama  tablets 
have  shown  that  this  expression  '  bowmen '  was 
pedate  (singular  'a  troop  of  bowmen'  pedite(t), 
derived  from  pide{t)  '  bow ').  Consequently 
neither  the  Coptic  4>&i&t  nor  the  Semitic  Pu^ 
agrees  with  these  formations.    How  the  oom- 

£ arisen  of  'a  river  Phut  in  Mauretania'  (t.«. 
lorocco,  which  was  never  even  known  to  the 
Egyptians  !)  in  Joeephns  (Ant.  L  vL  2)  t  was  seri- 
ously considered  by  modem  commentators,  re- 
mains a  mysteiy.J  W.  Max  MitLLEB. 

*  If  we  have  a  right  to  compate  the  tribes  more  to  the  soutb- 
eaat,  we  might  apeak  also  of  the  Oallaa.  The  frequent  com- 
parison of  the  Somolls  with  the  'PunU'  is  erroneous.  The 
Soinalis  lived  originally  only  on  the  eastern  coast  of  modem 
Somaliland,  C«l  at  too  great  a  distance.  Some  writers  have 
tried  to  And  In  Punt  the  original  African  seat  of  the  '  Phos- 
nidons.'  But  this  Idea  rests  only  on  the  accidental  similarity 
of  a  Latin  pronunciation  (Punicus  for  PhonicusX  No  ethno- 
logic connexion  between  those  African  savages  SJld  the  highly 
cultured  Asiatic  nation  can  be  found.  The  position  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  On  10  among  the  Hamites  seems  to  be  dne  to 
other  reasons  than  those  of  ethnology. 

t  See  UUOttU.  vordenu.  0sseBi.  OL  161;  on  tha  OBmplaMon 
of  the  canal. 

t  Called  Phthuth  PtoL  hr.  1,  8 ;  Alt  Flln.  v.  1,  and  known 
thus  also  to  Jerome. 
I  Winckler  (Fmchvngen,  L  SU)  has  raised  the  question 
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POTEOLI  (nortoXot,  modem  Pozzuoli).  —  The 
great  commercial  port  of  Italy,  in  what  is  called 
now  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  was  at  one  time  called 
the  Sinus  Pvteolanus.  It  was  at  this  port  that 
St.  Paul  landed  on  his  jonrney  to  Kome  (Ac  28"). 
There  were  already  brethren  there,  and  he  and  St. 
Luke  were  entreated  to  tarry  with  them  seven 
days.  Its  name  is  of  donbtful  origin,  but  is 
attributed  either  to  the  putrid  smell  of  the  sul- 
phurous springs  close  by,  or  to  the  wells  (jnttei) 
of  the  place.  Cicero,  Hkc  St.  Paul,  landed  there 
when  he  came  from  Sicily  (pro  Plane.  26).  It  was 
the  resort  of  trade  from  all  parts,  notably  from  the 
East,  and  the  com  supplies  for  the  capital  were 
landed  here.  Josephus  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
landed  there  after  beinu  shipwrecked  ( Vit.  3),  and 

fives  its  other  name  of  Diceearchia.  There  must 
ave  been  a  Jewish  population  in  the  place  (cf. 
Jos.  AtU.  XVIII.  vi.  4),  and  this  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  Christians  there.  Some 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  at  which  the 
apostle  mtist  have  landed,  are  still  in  existence. 

EL  Kedpath 

PUlltalTES  (-mBCi,  B  Met0ete«(M,  A  •H^iSeii')!— 
One  of  the  families  of  Kiriath-jearim,  1  Oh  2". 
See  Gemealoqy,  iv.  38. 

POTIEL  (Vk«p»,  ♦omiiX).— The  father-in-law  of 
Aaron's  son  Eleazar,  Ex  6^  (P).  About  Putiel  we 
hear  nothing  more  in  the  OT,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Gray  {HPN  210)  classes 
it  amongst  the  late  and  artificiaJ  names  character- 
istic of  tne  lists  of  P  and  the  Chronicler.  It  may 
be  half- Egyptian  half -Semitic  (  =  'he  whom  El 
gave,'  see  Dillm. -Ryssel,  Exodus,  ad  loc),  but 
even  if  so,  it  will  not  bear  all  the  weight  of  the 
argument  that  Hommel  {AnT293,  295)  builds  upon 
it  in  regard  to  the  earlv  history  of  Israel  and  the 
character  of  the  Priests  Code.      J.  A.  Sklbib. 

Pn¥AH.— See  PCAH. 

PTOABO  {\V^  <Rgh6n).—ZHshen  occors  only  once 
(Dt  W).  It  is  the  fifth  name  in  the  Heb.  list. 
In  B  of  the  LXX  it  comes  third  in  order  {riyapyos), 
yahmUr  and  'akko  being  left  out,  although  AF 
reproduce  these  by  poipaXn  and  rpayiXatpm.  Both 
Eng.  VSS  have  adopted  'pygarg*  for  dishon,  but 
A  Vm  has  '  dishon  or  bison.'^  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  animal  intended  by  dishon,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  its  position  in 
the  list,  that  it  was  an  antelope.  If,  of  the  four 
antelopes  found  in  the  deserts  contiguous  to  Pal., 
Gazella  Dorcas,  L.,  corresponds  to  fibi,  AntUope 
hucoryx.  Pall.,  to  M'd,  we  may  adopt  A.  Addax, 
Licht.,  for  dishon.  This  species  is  over  3}  feet 
high  at  the  shoulders,  and  shaped  like  the  rein- 
deer. Its  horns  are  spiral,  2i  feet  long.  Its 
colour  is  white,  with  tne  exception  of  a  black 
mane,  and  a  tawny  colour  on  the  shoulders  and 
back.  It  is  uncertam  whether  the  fourth  antelope, 
A  leephnlua  bubalis.  Pall.,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(see  Unicorn),  G.  K  Post. 

whether  the  Putu-i/aman  mentioned  in  Ui«  fnfrmentaryannali 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  does  not  come  in  hera.  This '  Oreek-Putu '  i( 
mentioned  among  remote  countries  in  the  midst  of  the  sea- 
which  aided  E&f^'pt  under  Amasis  against  the  Babjlonians.  ana 
this  reminds  Wmckler  of  Nah  89.  But  the  necesaaxy  addition 
sarmm  (Oreek)  shows  that  tliis  oonntiy  (Winckler  supposes 
Lesbos,  suitably  to  his  restoration  of  the  name  of  the  prmoe, 
viz.  lPiUa]ku(,>)t  or  Oaria)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Pat  of  the  Bible,  the  Persians  and  Babylonlsos. 
Perhaps  the  Pat  of  Ezk  27")  [oh.  SSH]  might  be  explained 
after  Winckler,  so  that  we  should  have  two  oonntrie*  called 
Put— one  in  Alna^  anotbor  fti  the  nortli. 


PTRIMID. — Simon  the  Maccabee  ia  said  to  have 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  parents  and 
his  (four)  brothers  at  Modein.  This  consisted  partly 
of  seven  pyramids  {rvpa/dSai),  six  set  np  one  opposite 
another,  with  the  seventh  (intended  apparently  for 
Simon's  own  monument)  probably  standing  by 
itself  at  one  of  the  ends,  1  Mac  13^  (cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  vi.  6).  Pyramid-graves  are,  of  course,  most 
familiar  to  ns  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  not  un- 
common elsewhere.  There  is  prolMibly  a  reference 
to  such  graves  in  Is  14**  'all  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  all  of  them,  lie  in  honour,  each  one  in  his 
own  house.'  The  Bible  contains  no  certain  special 
allnsion  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  reference  in 
Job  3",  which  has  been  conjectured,  being  very 
doubtfol  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc). 

PTBRHUS  (Iliipooc  lit.  'fiery-red').— Amongst 
the  companions  of  St.  Paol  who  accompanied  hun 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  from  Pnilippi  was 
Sopater  of  Beroea,  who  in  the  RV  is  described  as 
'son  of  Pyrrhus'  (Ac  20*).  The  word  Uippov  ia 
omitted  in  TR  in  acooniance  with  the  later 
authorities,  but  it  is  read  by  all  the  difierent  classes 
of  older  documents  (kABBE  vnlg.  boh.  sah.  Or.), 
and  must  clearly  have  formed  part  of  the  original 
text.  Blass  {ad  loc.)  points  out  that  this  is 
the  only  case  in  the  NT  in  which  a  patronymic 
is  added  after  the  Greek  fashion,  and  that 
perhaps  it  implies  that  Sopater  was  of  noble 
birth.  A.  C.  Ueadlau. 

FTTHOH.— The  reading  riOara  in  Ae  16"  is 
attested  by  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  kABC* 
D*.  The  inferior  reading  Ti0on>ot,  found  in  C*D* 
EULP,  is  easily  explained.  The  accusative  form 
was  not  understood.  Hence  the  more  intelligible 
construction  with  the  genitive  (cf.  Lk  4*").  The 
reading  riBuva  is  obviously  tiie  right  one  (so 
Lachm.  Tisch.  WH,  Blass) 

The  name  n60ai>  as  a  Greek  term  must  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  district  Ilvdii  in  Phocis, 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  where  the 
town  Delphi  was  situated.  Its  geographical  asso- 
ciation with  the  Delphic  oracle  over  which  Apollo 
presided  gave  rise  to  the  adjective  UiStot  as  an 
epithet  of  Apollo.  His  priestess  was  called  4 
nveia.  Also  the  name  Uidur,  derived  from  this 
local  connexion,  was  bestowed  on  the  serpent 
whom  the  god  was  believed  to  have  slain  when 
he  took  possession  of  the  Delphic  orade.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (I.  iv.  I)  this  oracle  was  formerly 
in  possession  of  the  goddess  Themis,  and  the 
mysterious  chasm,  from  which  the  intoxicating 
and  inspiring  exhalations  issued,  was  guarded  by 
this  serpent,  whom  Apollo  destroyed.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  serpent  with  wisdom  and  sooth- 
saying is  based  on  demonology  (see  Maoio  in  voL 
iii.  pp.  209  (footnote),  210).   Cf.  Gn  3',  Mt  10»«. 

In  the  present  passage  it  is  dear  that  what  ia 
implied  is  that  the  girl  was  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  a  soothsaying  demon.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  OT  she  would  probably  be  called 
a  ittt  n^s3  (I  S  28').  The  word  a^K,  however,  ia 
employed  by  itself  to  convey  this  meaning,  and 
is  reproduced  in  the  LXX  by  iyyaarpliivSot  (Lv  19" 
20*-'').    The  Syriac  version  on  Ae  16"  renders 

by  (Ld^O?  )1jO}  ' soothsaying  spuit' (lit. 'spirit 

of  soothsaying ').  See  art.  SoOTHaA.YlNO ;  of.  ala« 
Nieronumeu  under  Soscsky. 

OWBH  G.  Wbitebousb. 
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QOHELETH.— See  Ecclesiastes. 

QUUL  (-hf  [^eri  v^]  tiUlto.  in  Nn  11*>  plnr. 
trrfi,  'which  implies  a  sing,  taltoehi  6pTvyo- 
Itip-pa,  eotumix;  Arab,  tutoa). — ^A  well  •known 
migratory  bird,  Cotumix  vulgarit,  L.  A  few 
incuvidnals  remain  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land 
thronghont  the  year.  The  migrators  arrive  in 
»bnndance,  on  their  way  north  towards  the  ba- 
nning of  March,  and  again  on  their  way  south 
in  November.  Some  pass  through  without  stop- 
ping, while  others  remain  to  breed.  Their  arrival 
is  heralded  bj  their  peculiar  call,  especially  early 
in  the  mommg  and  at  sunset.  They  migrate 
in  vast  flocks,  crossing  the  Arab,  desert,  flying 
for  the  most  part  at  night.  They  also  cross  the 
Mediterranean,  selecting  as  their  places  of  passage 
the  narrowest  portions,  as  that  between  Africa 
and  Malta,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  islamds,  etc. 
They  always  fly  with  the  wind.  Their  bodies  are 
to  heavy  m  comparison  with  the  power  of  their 
wings  tuat  they  cannot  cross  very  long  reaches 
of  the  sea.  Many  perish,  even  in  the  short  pas- 
sage, and  those  which  arrive  safe  are  excessively 
fatigned.  Quails  are  twice  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Wildemees  Joumeyings  (Ex  16"  [P],  Nu 
U"-"  [JEl  cf.  Ps  105*).  Those  which  supplied 
the  Israelites  came  in  spring,  while  on  their  way 
northwards.  Tristram  has  shown  that  they  would 
naturally  foUow  np  the  Bed  Sea  to  its  bifurcation, 
•nd  croea  at  the  narrowest  part  into  the  Sinaltic 
peninsula,  A  sea  wind  would  bring  them  in  im- 
mense nnmbeiB  into  the  camp  which  the  Israelites 
occupied  at  that  time.  The  miracle  consisted  in 
their  being  directed  to  the  right  time  and  place. 
Quails,  when  migrating,  benn  to  arrive  at  night 
(Ex  16**),  and  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
morning  (Nn  ll"*").  Their  great  exhaustion  on 
their  arrival  makes  it  ea^  to  believe  all  that  is 
said  in  the  narrative  as  to  the  nnmbeis  which  the 
Israelites  captured,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
were  taken. 

The  qnail  belongs  to  the  order  Gullinai,  family 
Phasianida.  Its  predominant  colour  is  brown, 
shaded  and  mottled  with  rufous  and  grey,  with 
edgings  of  black.  A  buff  line  extends  down  over 
each  eye,  and  another  down  the  centre  of  the 
head.  Ito  length  is  :^  inches.  Its  flesh  is  succu- 
lent. It  is  popularly  known  in  Syria  as  the  ^i2rr(, 
an  onomatopoetic  word,  referring  to  the  wlurring 
of  its  wings  as  it  takes  to  flight.  See,  further, 
DiUffl.-RyMBl  on  Ex  UP*.  6.  £.  Post. 

QUAKE. — To  qnake  (from  the  same  root  as 
'quick'  [s alive],  'quicken,'  cf.  Pier*  Plowman, 
'Qnook  as  hit  quyke  were')  is  to  shake,  usually 
with  fear  (so  always  in  AV,  where  the  transit, 
■enae  does  not  oocnr).  Thus  He  12"  '  Moses  said, 
I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake'  {Uipopis  tl/u  koI  h- 
rpoixat).  Gieorge  Fox  in  nis  Journal  says, '  Justice 
Bennet  of  Derby  waa  the  first  that  called  us 
Quakers,  because  I  Ind  them  tremble  at  the  word 
of  tiie  Lord.  This  was  in  the  year  1650.'  Fox  had 
used  the  verb  '  quake,'  which  probably  struck  the 
Jostiee's  ear  as  odd  because  already  antiquated  in 
this  sense.  Yet  BY  retains  it  everywhere,  and 
adds  Mt  S8<  '  For  fear  of  him  the  watchers  did 
quake'  (for  AY  'shake,'  Gr.  nli,  which  is  ti' 
'quake'  ia  AY  and  BY  at  27").  Amer.  BY  in- 
tradnces  '  qnake '  also  at  Ps  IS'.    J.  Hactinos. 


QUALETY  b  used  in  Ad.  Est  II 


in  the 


of  rank  i  '  The  stock  and  quality  of  Mardochens.' 
Cf.  Shaks.  Benry  V.  iv.  viiL  95— 

'  The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knight^  sqalrea. 
And  centlemen  ot  Uood  and  quality.' 

QUARREL. — ^Like  Lat.  querela,  from  which  it 
comes,  through  Old  Fr.  querele,*  '  quarrel '  origin- 
ally meant  a  complaint  or  cause  of  complamt. 
Thus  Hall,  Worki,  ii.  155, '  It  was  thy  just  quarrell, 
O  Saviour,  that  whiles  one  Samaritane  returned, 
nine  Israelites  were  healed,  and  returned  not.' 
Then  it  was  used  for  any  cause  or  ease  that  had 
to  be  pursued  or  defendea,  as  in  Golding's  Calvin'* 
Job,  669,  'Although  Job  had  a  just  and  reasonable 
quarrell,  yet  did  he  farre  ovwshote  himself;  and 
p.  673,  '  Sometymes  we  will  be  ashamed  to  main- 
teyne  a  good  quarrell,  bycanse  wee  see  that  men  do 
but  make  a  mocke  at  it.'  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  AY:  Lv  26"  'I  will 
bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the 
quarrel  of  my  covenant '  (BY  '  execute  the  venge- 
ance'); 2  K  5'  'See  bow  he  seeketh  a  quarrel 
against  me'  (BYm  <  an  occasion ') ;  Mk  6"  <  Herodias 
had  a  quarrel  against  him'  (AYm  'an  inward 
grudge,'  BY  'set  herself  against  him,'  Gr.  ipeixer 
airif) ;  except  in  Col  3"  '  If  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any,'  where  the  meaning  is  rather  'cam- 
plaint,'  as  AYm  and  BY;  Gr.  /to/t^^. 

The  verb  '  to  quarrel '  occurs  in  AY  Preface  in 
the  transit  sense  of  oppose,  object  to.  Cf.  Melvill, 
Diary,  370,  'At  the  qnhilk  word  the  King  in- 
terrupts me,  and  crobbotlie  quarrels  our  meitting, 
alleaging  it  was  without  warrand  and  seditius.' 
The  modem  intrans.  meaning  of  the  verb  is  found 
in  Sir  SI",  and  BY  introduces  it  at  Pr  20*. 

J.  Hastings. 

QUiRRT^In  I  KO'it  is  said  that  the  temple 
was  built  of  stone  made  ready  'at  the  quarry' 

gtY;  AY  has  'before  it  was  brought  thither,' 
Ym  'when  it  was  brought  away').  The  MT, 
whose  correctness  is  not  above  suspicion,  is 
ppp  ;  LXX  Xiffoct  ixporiiiMt  ifyois ;  Yulg.  a« 
lapidibu*  dolatit  atque  perfeetia.  The  rendering 
'  quarry '  or '  quarrying '  for  is  probably  correct 
(of.  the  use  of  the  root  jrsi  in  Hiphil  in  I  K  6" 
in  and  Ec  10*),  and  the  meanmg  is  that  the 
huge  stones  spoken  of  in  ff^O^'t  were  dressed  before 
leaving  the  quarry  (for  this  practice  <i.  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch.  237).  For  the  process  of  quarrying  as 
carried  on  by  the  Egvptians  in  early  times,  see 
Maspero,  Daion  of  Civilization,  p.  383  f.,  and 
passvm.  It  is  evident  that  1X6*  breaks  the  con- 
nexion, and  this  verse  is  probably  a  later  addi- 
tion (so  Benzinger,  Kittel,  it  al,).  The  statement 
contained  in  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanciful 
legends  tending  to  the  glorification  ot  the  temple 
and  its  builder  (see  Benzmger,  Comm.  ad  loe.). 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  'quarry'  in  the 
EY  is  in  Jg  3"-  *.  According  to  v.",  Ehud  turned 
back  from  '  the  quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal,'  and 
after  the  assassination  of  Eglon  he  '  escaped  while 
they  tarried,  and  passed  beyond  the  quarries,'  v.". 
AVm  and  BYm  offer  as  an  alternative  rendering 
'graven  images';  LXX  has  r&  ^Xvirni;  Yulg.  in 
y!" '  reversus  de  GalKilis,  mW  erant  idola,'  in  v.* 
'  Locum  idolorum.'  The  Hebrew  is  d'Vp?.  which 
is  used  as  plural  to  h^,  and  is  employed  of  images 
of  gods  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  Dt  ?*■"  12*, 
Is  21'  30**,  2  Ch  34*.  Moore,  who  considers  tihat 
'  quarries '  is  an  unwarranted  translation,  propoaea 

•  The  spdling  has  bm  assimilated  to  th*  distfaMt  wmd 
'quarrel,'  a  sqoan-Iusdsd  crossbow  bolt  (Low  Lat.  quadnOwt). 
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rendering  '  sculptured  stones  (probably  rude  stone 
images).'  They  may  be  the  same  as  the  stones 
which,  according  to  popular  tradition,  Joshua 
erected  to  commemorate  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Jos  4"),  or,  possibly  boundary  stones,  marking  the 
last  Moabite  outsat  (cf.  Jg  3").  See,  farther, 
Bndde  ('Richter' m  Kurzer  Hdeom.  ad  loc.),  vrho 
thinks  the  Piftltm  probably  marked  the  Jordan 
ford  at  Gilgal,  and  that  the  ford  was  known  by 
this  name.    For  Jos  7'  (RVm)  see  Shebarim. 

In  Is  51'  -A3  ly^ffi  (lit.  '  excavation  of  a  pit ')  is  used 
ior  quarry  in  a  fig.  sense :  '  Look  nnto  the  rock 
whence  ye  were  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit 
{tit  rip  piOvror  roS  XAkkov)  whence  ye  were  digged.' 
On  a  Rabbinical  conceit  regarding  this  passage  see 
Peter  (First  Epistle  of)  in  yoI.  iii.  p.  TOS*".  See, 
farther,  art.  Stone.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

QUARTUS  (Koiiaprot).— Mentioned  with  Erastns, 
the  treasurer  of  Corinth,  as  joining  in  St.  Paul's 
greeting  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Ro  Iff*.  He  is 
commemorated  Nor.  3.  Later  traditions  will  be 
found  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  Nov.,  i.  p.  585. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

QUATERNION  {rrrpdStov)  means  a  group  consist- 
ing of  four  persons  or  things.  The  Greek  word  is 
a  fiira^  \ey.  in  NT,  being  found  only  in  Ac  12* 
rapaSods  riaxrapinv  T<Tpao(at«  arpaTuirrup  ^vKiaaeir 
airir,  Vulg.  quotuor  quatemionibus.  A  Roman 
watch  consisted,  PoIybiuB  tells  us,  of  four  men 
(vi.  33 :  ri  <f>v\aKeJ6ii  imp  4k  rerripap  dySpHv),  and 
Vegetius  {de  Re  Militari,  iii.  8)  writes :  '  De  singulis 
centnriis  quatemi  e(juites  et  quatemi  pedites  ex- 
cubitum  noctibus  faciunt.'  The  same  author  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  night  was  divided  into  7our 
watches  of  three  hours  each ;  cf.  Jerome,  Epist. 
140.  8  (ed.  Vallarsi).  It  seems  that  one  member 
of  the  quaternion  watched  (while  the  other  three 
slept)  through  esMih  watch.  It  appears  from  Jn  10" 
(cf.  Ev.  Petr.  9)  that  a  rtrpiSutp  was  on  guard  during 
the  Crnciiixion,  and  from  Mt  27"  (^x""*  KovaruSlati) 
perhaps  that  the  samie  quaternion  was  on  duty  at 
the  time  of  the  Resurrection  ;  but  see  GUARD,  4. 

IrradStop  occurs  in  Philo  {adv.  Flaccum,  iL  533. 
25,  ed.  Mangey)  with  the  some  colouring  as  in  NT, 
ar^TtilrTiiP  riya  tup  ip  rot;  rerpaSlmt  <t>v\iKup,  and 
fairly  frequently  in  late  authors  in  the  sense  of  a 
q^uire  of  a  book  containing  four  double  leaves,  t.e. 
sixteen  pages.  The  Latin  form  quatemio  is  rare, 
and  occurs  only  once  in  the  Vulgate,  if  we  may 
trust  Dutripon.  The  Peshi^ta  of  Ac  12*  ('  sixteen 
soldiers')  misses  the  clear  reference  to  Roman 
military  custom.  On  this  subject  cf.  Marquardt 
and  Mommsen,  Handb.  der  rom.  Alterthiimer,  v, 
407  (ed.  1876).  W.  Emery  Barnes. 

QUEEN ^1.  The  usual  Heb.  term  for  '  queen '  in 
the  OT  is  nfp  (in  Dn  S'"  Aram.  stat.  emph.  kci?^5)  ; 
LXX  paaCKutaa ;  with  the  verb  iVd  '  to  De  queen, 
Hiph. '  to  make  queen,'  EistZ** For  nj^  see  art. 
Queen  of  Heaven.  The  other  words  so  trans- 
Kted  in  AV  are— 2.  (TM  (lit  'mistress,'  cf.  Is  24») 
1  K  11>»(LXX  M'llfw)  15"(<h"»'M^'^).  2  K 10"  {ivpoc 
Ttiowra),  2  Ch  15"  (LXX  om.),  Jer  13"  (ol  Svpoirrti- 
oPTtt)  29  [Gr.  36]'  (/SatriXurtra)  [RV  in  the  last  two 
passages  '  queen-mother  *].  i.  {^iV='  ravish ' ; 
of.  Dt  28»,  Is  181*,  Zee  14')  only  in  P845*  (/(uriW<ra), 
Neh  2*  (»-aXXeun}).*  The  Aram,  form  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Dn  S"- "  (Tlieod.  in  all  ■■oXXoki},  LXX 
om.).  4.  rrjf  (lit  'princess,'  cf.  AVm)  Is  49" 
(fipxo""'")-  In  ^uriXur^a  is  alone  found — Mt 
12**,  Lk  U",  Ac  8",  Rev  187. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  anonyms  it  k  well  to  trace 
the  usage  of  each  word  in  the  original ;  but  as  in 
this  case  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  to  cenvey 

*Po«dbly  in  Jc  SM  (end)  should  b*  read  tor  (u 
Ewald,  followed  if  Bertheaa,  OettU,  Raaan,  Katitach.  For 
oUiar  propoied  emendsttong  of  the  text  lee  Moore,  ad  loe.). 


more  than  one  meaning  of  our  English  'queen,' it 
will  conduce  to  clearness  and  also  be  found  mora 
Bug'jestive  if  the  usage  of  the  English  word  in  our 
Bibles  be  taken  as  our  guide.  This  has  three 
meanings:  the  queen  reigning  in  her  own  right, 
the  queen  as  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king,  and 
the  queen  as  the  mother  of  the  reigning  king. 

i.  The  queen  reigning  in  her  own  right. — The 
general  tendency  of  the  Semitic  as  of  the  other 
groups  of  nations  in  strictly  historical  times  has 
been  for  women  to  take  other  than  the  fii'st  place 
in  governing,  and  this  tendency  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  Possibly  the  general  close 
connexion  in  Semitic  States  of  the  king  with  the 
god  (see  Kino,  L  2)  made  it  appear  unseemly  that 
a  woman  should  rule;  and  though  among  the 
Northern  Arabians  qneens  seem  to  have  been 
frequent,  as  well  as  in  the  Southem  Arabian  king- 
dom of  Sheba  (see  McCurdy,  HPM  §  334),  there 
is  no  trace  in  Israel  of  any  official  recognition 
of  women  as  being  capable  of  the  chief  govern- 
ment. It  is  just  possiole,  indeed,  that  the  word 
Hammolecheth  *  (1  Ch  7"),  usually  understood  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  Manassite  woman,  should  be 
translated  '  the  queen '  (so  Targ.  and  many  Rabbis, 
e.g.  Kimcbi  and  R.  Solomon  b.  Melek,  Vulg.), 
but  corroborative  evidence  is  wholly  lacking.  The 
position  of  Deborah  as  'judge'  (tor  parallels  in 
Arabian  history  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  pp. 
104,  171)  was  quite  abnormal,  and  presumably  due 
solely  to  her  personal  vigour  and  character.  So 
too  Athaliah,  who  reigned  (n;J>b)  over  Judah  six 
years  (2  K  11',  2  Ch  22"),  was  a  mere  usurper, 
and  traded  on  her  earlier  influence  and  position. 
Hence  '  q  ueen '  in  this  first  sense  is  used  only  of 
the  non-Israelitish  queen  of  Sheba  (k;^  11379  1  K 
lO^-",  2  Ch  9>-",  Mt  12*',  Lk  11"),  Candace,  queen 
of  Ethiopia  (Ac  8''),  and  Babylon  personified  (Rev 
18'). 

ii  The  queen  as  tits  wife  of  the  reigning  king.— 
Queen  in  this  sense  also  is  hardly  found  in  Israel- 
itish  history.  In  Egypt  (1  K  11")  Pharaoh  gives 
Hadad  to  wife  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen 
(■Ti'^sn,  but  the  text  is  very  doubtful).  In  Persia 
Vasliti  (Est  1)  and  Esther  (Est  2  and  passim)  are 
successively  called  the  queen  (n^^o)  of  Ahasuerus. 
And  again  '  queen '  is  used  in  Neh  2*  in  referenoB 
to  the  royal  consort  (Sjp)  of  Artaxerxes  Longl- 
manus.  In  Dn  S"-  *• however,  Var  is  used  of  royal 
wives  of  lower  rank.  In  Israel,  on  the  contrary, 
■  queen '  in  this  sense  is  used  only  indirectly  and  m 
poetry.  So  nb^p  (/So<rOU(r<r(u)  in  Ca  6"- »  of  wives 
who  enjoyed  some  higher  (perhaps  more  legal) 
status  than  mere  concubines  (o'iijVs,  roXXanii).  In 
Ps  45*  Sj^  is  used  of  the  one  legitimate  wife. 

iiL  The  queen  as  the  mother  of  the  reigning  king 
(^l5>ijO  Dv  IK  2",  2  K  24»).— Strange  as  it  is  to 
modem  ideas  that  the  queen-mother  should  be  the 
qneenoar  aecellence,  it  is  very  common  in  the  East 
{e.g.  China  in  our  own  time),  and  perhaps  alm(»t 
the  necessary  result  of  polygamy  (see  FAMILY  in 
vol.  i.  p.  847').+  '  Queen '  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  Bible  of  a  non-Israelite  only  in  Dn  S"***,  where 
the  mother  (apparently)  of  Belshazzar  is  so  called 
(k(i?^9);$  but  It  is  used  more  often  of  Israelites. 
In  fact  the  queen-mother  appears  to  have  had  a 
regular  official  status  both  in  the  Northern  and  in 
the  Southern  kingdom,  which  in  part  accounts  lot 
the  frequency  with  which  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  the  King  is  recorded  (see  below),  and  the  ira- 

*  The  reading,  however,  i«  not  cerU^.  The  Peebitta  (which 
eome  think  to  be  io  Chronicles  a  Jewiih  largum  of  Srd  cent. 
A.D.)  reads  JfooeoA. 

t  So  among  the  negroee  of  West  Atrloa  the  mother  has  in- 
oomperably  more  influence  than  the  wife.  See  Miss  M.  H. 
KinKsley,  Weit  African  Studia,  1899. 

t  Oommentators  have  compared  Amastris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes 
and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  1.  Olerod.  Til.  61),  and  Paiysatls,  ths 
wife  of  Darius  and  mother  of  Artaxatzes  Ifnemiw  and  C71UI 
(Xen.  Anai.  L  L  IV 
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portance  attached  to  some  of  her  actions.  The 
actual  term  'queen'  (rn'^i)  is  used  only  of  Jezebel 
(2  K  10"  probO,  Maacah  (1  K  15»=2  Ch  15"),  and 
NehuBhte  (Jer  13''  29').  The  semi -royal  state, 
howerer,  of  Bathsheba,  Solomon's  mother,  is 
shown  in  1  K  2>*,  where  Solomon  sits  on  his  throne 
and  sets  a  throne  for  '  the  Idn^s  mother,'  and  she 
sits  on  his  right  hand.  The  importance,  too,  of 
Maacah,  AsiTs  'mother'  ({.e.  probably  grand- 
mother), who  had  retained  her  influence  from 
the  rei^  of  Abijab,  is  shown  by  the  mention 
of  her  idolatry,  and  of  Asa's  destruction  of  the 
monstrous  figure  that  she  had  made  (1  K  15"= 
i  Ch  16"). 

Athaliah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Nehnshta, 
from  Jeremiah's  bitter  words  in  Jer  22^,  appears 
to  have  used  her  official  position  to  take  an  active 
part  against  Jeremiah  and  liis  policy  of  submitting 
to  the  Cbaldseans. 

From  Jer  13"  the  queen-mother  appears  to  have 
worn  a  crown  (nyfs^  ori^n)  more  or  less  like  the 
king's,  Imt  the  'head  tire'  (RV)  is  a  translation 
of  a  doubtful  reading.  In  Jg  6*>,  Ewald,  by  a  slight 
textual  change,  renders  '  for  tiie  neck  of  the  queen ' 
(see  Moore,  in  loe.). 

For  the  names  of  the  mothers  of  the  kings  of 
Jndah  see  Gknealogy  in  voL  ii.  p.  126».  In  the 
ease  of  the  kings  of  Israel  the  only  names  found 
are  Zeruah  the  mother  of  Jeroboam  I.  (IK  11") 
and  Jezebel  the  mother  of  Ahaziah  (presumably, 
ef.  1  K  22")  and  Joiam  (prob.  2  K  3>- "  lO^'). 

A.  LuKYN  Williams. 

QDEEM  OF  HEITEH,  THE  o:p^?  n:^9  m'h- 

VCeth  hash-thOmayim,  or  in  a  few  MSS  t\sn)q 
mfl^kheth,  etc. ;  7$  arpan^  roS  oipayoB,  '  the  host 
of  heaven,'  in  Jer  V*,  but  rj  pacMffvn  roO  o&nvov, 
'the  queen  of  heaven,'  in  Jer  44  [Gr.  61]  w.  »"•», 
except  R*  in  v."  BdoX ;  in  v."  two  late  cursives 
give  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  represented  by 
(Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives 
homed  incense)  unto  other  gods,'  Oeoii  Mpott  rg 
rrxLTiq.  roO  oip.1  with  a  few  exceptions  the  other 
LXX  MSS  have  no  equivalent  for  'unto  other 
^ods' ;  Aq.,  Sjrmm.,  and  Theod.  in  7",  and  Symm. 
m  44  [51]"  p<ur.  r.  oip.i  regince  eaeli,  but  also 
in  Jerome  (Kuenen,  Ahhandl.  p.  187,  Germ,  tr.), 
milUia  eali ;  Syr.  (Lee),  '  for  the  worship 
r^f>^  oa)  of  heaven '  in  7"  44"-  "• »,  '  for  the 
qneen  {A«-»\Vn)  of  heaven'  in  44";  Targ.  rasa 
'•a^  '  ataxia)  of  heaven ' ;  according  to  Jastrow, 
theplanet  Venut. 

Ine  reading  n^mhtf  wWkheth  is  set  aside  hy 
common  consent  as  a  late  emendation  due  to  the 
tradition  that  nsSo  here  was  to  be  interpreted  as 
Totfxi.  The  pointing  mfhkheth,  is  sometimes 
explained  as  an  intentional  variation  of  malkath, 
'  queen-of ,'  meant  to  suggest  that  a  false  goddess 
was  not  a  legitimate  queen,  iust  as  ham-Melekh, 
'the  king,'  when  used  of  a  false  god,  receives  the 
vowels  <»  hotheth,  'shame,'  ana  becomes  ham- 
MUekh.  But  more  probably  the  pointing  indicates 
that  Kho  was  identified  with  n^|9  'work,'  the 
■Qent  Aleph'  having  dropped  (•■  sometimes  hap- 
pen^  (Se8.-Kautzsch  *•,  $23.  8). 


hot  it  is  clearly  not  the  worship,  bat  the  object  of 
worship.  It  was  no  donbt  intended  by  the  punctu- 
ators to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  the  host  of 
heaven.'  Probably  m'lekheth  itself  was  not  under- 
stood to  mean  'host'  directly  ;  but  the  punctuators 
equated  the  unusual  phrase  mflekheth  hath-th.  to 
the  more  common  phrase  fibd  hathsh.  (Jer,  eto.), 
being  partly  influenced  by  the  references  in  Gn 
S*-  *  to  Creation  as  God'a  m'lekheth.  This  view  was 
taken  1^  the  LXX  in  Jer  7"  (unless  the  unlikely 


view  be  adopted  that  the  LXX  here  and  in  44 
[51]"  read  flbd  hash-sh.),  and  perhaps  by  the 
Targ.,  and  waa  recognized  as  an  alternative  by 
Jerome;  cf.  above.  It  has  been  recently  revived 
by  Stade,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  elsewhere 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  worshipping 
'  other  gods  or  '  the  host  {tdbci)  of  heaven,  and 
that  therefore  this  phrase  should  denoto  a  group 
of  objects  of  worship;  cf.  also  the  statement  that 
Manasseh  '  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven 
in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,'  2  K  21*. 
But  most  critics,  e.g.  Budde  {Bel,  of  lar.  p.  162), 
Comill  (SBOT),  Gieaebrecht  (Jer.),  Kautzsch(.<ir), 
Kuenen,  hold  that  the  original  meaning  was  'queen 
of  heaven,'  and  the  proper  pointing  is  malkath. 
The  pointing  mdlkiitK,  '  kingdom,'  has  met  with 
little  acceptance.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
phrases  'worship  of  other  gods  ...  of  the  host 
of  heaven '  may  equal  '  idolatry,  star  worship,' 
and  are  in  no  way  evidence  against  the  existence 
of  a  popular  and  widespread  colt  of  a  particular 
goddess. 

According  to  7"  44  [61]"*  this  goddess  was 
ofiered  incense  and  cakes  which  '  pourtrayed  '  her, 
and  had  been  worshipped  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  of  Jeremiah's  tune,  and  by  their  kings  and 
princes  in  the  cities  of  Jndah,  and  in  tiie  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Jewish  women  were  specially 
devoted  to  this  worship. 

This  'queen  of  heaven'  can  scaroely  be  a  ool< 
lective  term  for  the  stars,  and  is  usuallv  identified 
with  the  moon,  or  some  planet  or  fixed  star; 
most  commonly  with  the  Assyrian  Ishtar,  the 
planet  Venns  (also,  however,  connected  with  the 
moon).  '  Qneen,  or  princess,  of  heaven '  apparently 
occurs  as  a  title  of  Ishtar,  and  she  is  styled  '  Lady 
of  Heaven,'  bilit  »am-i-i,  in  the  Amama  Tablets 
(Winckler,  p.  48  f.);  and  our  goddess  may  be  the 
Atar-samain  ( Athar-Astarte),  worshipped  in  North 
Arabia.  Cf.  the  divine  title  Sa'al  Shamayin  in 
Aramaic  inscriptions.  See  Ashtobeth  in  vol.  L 
pp.  168^  169^  At  Athens  cakes  in  the  shape  of  a 
full-moon  (nX^ivu)  were  ofiisred  to  the  moon- 
goddess  Artemis ;  and  in  Arabia  similar  offerings 
were  made  to  the  goddess  Al-Uzza,  whose  star  was 
Venus,  and  to  the  sun  (Kuenen,  206).  St.  Isaac  of 
Antioch  (d.  c.  460)  tells  us  that  the  Syrian  women 
worshipped  the  planet  Venus  from  the  roofs  of 
their  nouses,  as  a  means  of  preserving  and  in- 
creasing their  beauty.  Ishtar  seems  to  nave  been 
identical  with  Ashtoreth;  but  probably  this  wor- 
ship of  the  '  queen  of  heaven '  was  not  the  ancient 
Canaanito  cult  of  Ashtoreth,  but  a  new  worship  of 
the  goddess  with  her  Assyrian  name  and  rites,  aue 
to  the  political  supremacy  of  Asiyria  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh. 

The  title  Regitta  Coeli  has  been  given  to  the 
Virgin  Maty ;  and  at  Mukden,  the  Sacred  City  of 
China,  there  is  a  temple  to  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven.' 
Cf.  Abhtoesth. 

LimuTuxi.— See  Abhtorrh  in  toL  L  p.  168^  note*,  p. 
IW  note  * ;  snd  add  Oieaebrecbt,  Jtnmian,  on  7^ ;  w.  H. 
Bennett,  Jmmiak  xxL-lii.,  oh.  xv.  This  article  i«  lugfel; 
indebted  to  Kuenen'i  Enay.  W.  H.  BeNNKTT. 


QUESTIOH^The  modem  sense  of  'interroga- 
tion '  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  (^spels  in  the  phrswe 
'ask  a  question,'  Mt22*«',  Mk  12",  Lk  2*  20*, 
the  Gr.  being  always  the  verb  ivtpvriu  standing 
alone.  In  Lk  2"  Tindale  has  'bothe  hearynge 
them  and  posinge  them,' .but  the  meaning  is  not 
difierent,  since  'pose'  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of 
interrogate,  as  in  Bacon,  Hixt.  Henry  VII.  119, 
'  She  posed  him  and  sifted  him,  to  try  whether  he 
were  the  very  Duke  of  York  or  no.'  Tindale  waa 
followed  by  all  the  Eng.  VSS  till  the  Rhem.  and 
Antb.,  when  '  pose '  haa  become  antiquated  in  this 
sense.   The  sense  of  interrogation  is  found  also  in 
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2  Es  8"  'And  therefore  ask  thou  no  more  questions 
concerning  the  moltitude  of  them  that  perish '  (Noli 
ergo  adicere  inqnirendo).  A  slightly  different 
meaning  is  found  in  1  Es  0**  *  Without  further 
question'  {irafupur^TrHrrut) ;  with  which  may  be 
compared  1  Co  "  '  Asking  no  question  for 
conscience'  sake'  {/triSir  drcucplroin-tt  8id  rj^r  wrtl- 
Sri<rw), 

The  phrase  '  to  call  in  qnestion '  is  in  AV  more 
than  to  dispute ;  it  means  to  accuse,  to  bring  into 
judgment.  Thus  Ac  19*  '  We  are  in  danger  to 
be  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar'  {KtySvr- 
tio/ten  iynaXturdiu,  RV  'we  are  in  danger  to  be 
accused ') ;  23"  Of  the  hojpe  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question '  ((yd  KfUoiuu ;  so  24"). 
See  Call  in  vol.  i.  p.  344*,  and  cf.  Winthrop, 
Sist.  of  New  Eng.  L  172,  '  The  govemour  wrote  to 
some  of  the  assistants  about  it,  and,  upon  advice 
with  the  ministers,  it  was  agreed  to  call  them  [the 
offenders]  in  question.' 

Elsewhere  the  subst.  '  qnestion '  is  used  either  in 
the  sense  of  discussion,  dispute,  or  else  the  subject 
of  discussion,  matter  of  dispute.  Thns  (1)  Discus- 
sion,  dispute  (6r.  always  f^TTj^M),  Jn  3"  'Then 
there  arose  a  qnestion  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying ' ;  2  Ti  2" 
'Foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid.'  Cf.  Ac 
28*  Wye,  'Jewis  wenten  out  fro  him,  havynge 
miche  questioun,  or  sekina  (Purvey,  ethir  musyng) 
among  nem  silf.'  Also  Shaks.  Henry  F.  L  L  &— 

'Tbe  fonmbliiiK  and  on^oiet  Urn* 
DM  paih  it  out  ot  tartnar  question.' 

(2)  Subject  cf  debate,  1  K  10>  ||2  Ch  9>  'She  came 
to  prove  him  with  hard  questions'  (n^Tn,  lit.  'with 
riddles,'  see  Riddle);  1  K  10*  |  2  Ch  9*  'And 
Solomon  told  her  all  her  questions'  (n<n7^,  lit.  'her 
matters');  cf.  Mk  11™  'I  will  also  ask  of  you  one 
question' (?«i  \trfov,  AVm  'one  thing,'  RVm  'Gr. 
word ').  Elsewhere  only  [fniiM  and  only  in  Acts, 
as  Ac  23"  'Whom  I  perceived  to  be  accused  of 
questions  of  their  law.'  Cf.  Shake.  Hamlet,  m. 

*Ts  bt,  ornot  to  bs ;  that  is  tha  qoastloii.' 

The  verb  '  to  question'  occurs  only  in  the  phrase 
'  Question  with  one '  (once  '  qnestion  among  them- 
selves,' Mk  1"),  which  often  meant  to  dispute, 
argue  with,  as  Shaks.  Mereh.  of  Venice,  IT.  l  70, 
'  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew'; 
but  in  AV  it  seems  never  to  mean  more  than 
'inquire  of.'  Thns  Lk  23*  'Then  he  questioned 
with  him  in  many  words  {inipiira  St  a^Sr  A>  X&yoM 
Uoratt),  but  he  answered  him  nothing.' 

jTHASTINaB. 

QUICK,  QUICKEN.  —  Although  the  adverb 
■  quickly '  in  the  sense  of  speedi^/  is  of  frequent 
ooonrrence  in  AV,  neither  'quick'  nor  'quicken' 
it  ever  found  with  that  meanmg. 

In  Is  11*  KoA  some  passages  in  the  Apocr.  the 
meanin;;  of  'quick'  is  acute  or  (tetim.  Thns  Is 
11*  '  And  shallmake  him  of  quick  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord'  (^rnm,  RV  '  His  delight 
shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lora,'  RVm  as  AV,  e 
esp.  DeUtzsoh,  tn  loe.);  Wis  7**  'Wisdom  .  . 
taught  me  ...  for  in  her  ia  an  understanding 
spirit .  .  .  ouick '  {^6,  Vulg.  acutus,  RV  '  keen ') ; 
8"  '  I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judg- 
ment' ir  Kplfftt,  Vulg.  acutus  in  juaicio). 
With  these  passages  cf.  Knox,  Hist.  377,  '  Many 
wondred  at  the  suence  of  John  Knox,  for  in  all 
these  quick  reasonings  bee  opened  not  his  mouth ' ; 
MelviD,  Diary,  77,  '  Efter  emest  prayer,  maters 
war  gravlie  and  dieirlie  proponit,  overtures  made 
be  the  wysest,  douttes  reasonit  and  discussit  be 
the  leamedest  and  must  quick.'  We  still  retain 
this  sense  slightly  modified  in  '  quick-witted  '  of 
which  am  example  may  be  quoted  from  Tindale, 


Pent.  Prologe  to  Lv  (p.  297),  '  Allegoryes  make  a 
man  qwick  witted  and  prynte  wysdome  in  him 
and  maketh  it  to  abyde,  where  bare  wordes  go 
but  in  at  the  one  eare  and  out  at  the  other.'  In 
Sir  31"  the  meaning  is  rather  active  than  acute. 
In  all  thy  works  be  quick '  (yU/ou  irrptxn*)- 
Elsewhere  the  meaning  is  living,  mostly  in 
direct  opposition  to  dead,  as  Nu  le*" '  If  .  .  .  they 
go  down  quick  into  the  pit,'  compared  with  v.^ 
'  They  .  .  .  went  down  alive  into  the  pit '  (Heb.  in 
both  o'-rj,  AV  follows  Tindale,  RV  'alive'  in 
both) ;  Pa  55"  '  Let  them  go  down  quick  into 
heir  (RV  'alive  into  the  pit');  clearly  in  the 
phrase  '  the  quick  and  the  dead,'  Ac  10"',  2  Ti  4', 
1  P  4».  Cf.  Jn  7"  Wye,  'Flodis  of  qnyke  watir 
schnlen  flowe  of  his  wombe ' ;  Knox,  Works,  iiL 
232,  'Thair  upon  followit  sa  cruell  persecutioun, 
under  the  name  of  justice,  that  na  small  noumber 
wer  bnmit  quick ' ;  Barlowe,  Dialogue,  58,  '  It  is 
enacted  throughoute  Suytzerland  among  the  Oe- 
colampadyanes,  and  in  dyvers  other  places,  that 
whosoever  is  founde  of  the  Anabaptystes  faction, 
he  shall  be  throwen  quycke  into  the  water,  and 
there  drowned ' ;  Tindale,  Expositions,  189,  '  As 
there  is  no  sin  m  Christ  the  stock,  so  can  there 
be  none  in  the  quick  members,  that  live  and 
grow  in  him  by  faith';  Fuller,  Holy  State,  9, 
'  He  that  impoverisheth  his  children  to  enrich 
his  widow,  destroyes  a  quick  hedge  to  make  a 
dead  one.' 

In  He  4'*,  though  the  same  Gr.  word  ifwy)  is 
used  as  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  the  meaning 
is  more  than  merely  living,  rather  alive,  almost 
lively,  '  For  the  word  of  Giod  is  quick  and  power- 
ful' (Rhem.  'lively  and  forcible').  And  this  is 
nearest  of  all  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  its 
base  being  the  Tent,  kwika,  '  lively,'  cognate  with 
Lat.  vivus.    Cf.  Milton,  Areqpag.  (Bales'  ed. 


p.  7), '  Against  defaming  it  was  decreed  that  none 
shoold  be  troduc'd  by  name  .  .  .  and  this  course 
was  quick  enough,  as  Cicero  writes,  to  quell  both 
the  desperate  wits  of  other  Atheists,  and  the  open 
way  of  defaming,  as  the  event  shew'd.' 

■ro  quicken  is  to  give  life  to,  whether  physically 
or  spiritually.  In  OT  it  is  always  the  tr.  of  ri'^ij 
(Piel  of  !KI>  to  live),  which  also  means  to  preserve 
life,  but  when  tr'  '  quicken '  in  AV  al  wave  means 
to  bless  with  spiritual  life.  In  NT  tne  Gr.  is 
either  (woroUu  or  its  compound  mjniuoroiiu  (Eph 
9,  Col  2"*,  tr*  '  quickened  together  with ').  In  J  n 
the  physical  and  spirituaT  meanings  are  placed 
side  by  side,  '  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the 
dead  and  quickeneth  them;  even  so  the  Son 
qnickeneth  whom  he  wilL'  J.  Hastinos. 

QUICKSANDS  (Ac  27»»,  RV  Syrtis).— The  Syrtes, 
Major  and  Minor,  are  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  wide  bay  between  the  headlands  of 
Tunis  and  Barca.  They  consist  of  sandbanks 
occupying  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra  on  the 
coast  of  'Tripoli,  and  that  of  Gabes  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis  or  Carthage.  They  have  been  considered  a 
source  of  danger  to  mariners  from  very  early 
times,  not  only  from  the  shifting  of  the  sands 
themselves,  but  owing  to  the  cross  currents  of  the 
adjoining  waters.  "Tnus  in  the  JEneid  of  Virgil 
(iv.  40  f.)  we  find  them  referred  to — 

*  Hinc  OtBtftUa  urbes,  g«nu«  Iniupenbile  beUo : 
Et  Numidv  Infrani  dngunt,  et  mhoBpita  Syrtll.' 

In  the  last  voyage  of  St.  Paul  on  his  way  to 
Italy  the  ship  in  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  sailing  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest,  and 
was  drifting  before  the  N.E.  wind  Evraqdilo,  after 
leaving  the  shelter  of  the  island  of  Cauda.  There 
was  every  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  that  they 
might  be  driven  on  the  Syrtis,  which  M'as  situated 
to  the  leeward  of  their  oourse ;  bat  owing  (it  may 
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be  supposed)  to  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  wind 
they  were  driven  into  the  sea  of  Adria  (Ac  27").* 

HuijL« 

QUIHTUB  MEmiUB^-See  Mbhhius  (Qnnr- 

IDS). 

QUIRIHinS,  CENSUS  OF.  — The  statement  of 
St.  Lake  {2'-')  as  to  how  the  Inrth  of  Christ  came 
to  take  place  at  Bethlehem  rather  than  at  Nazareth, 
has  proauced  an  amonnt  of  discussion  of  which  the 
world  is  rather  weary.  We  should  have  had  less 
of  this,  if  apologists  had  not  been  ready  to  admit, 
and  opponents  eager  to  maintain,  that  to  prove 
that  the  evangelist  has  here  made  a  misstatement, 
is  to  imperil,  if  not  demolish,  the  authority  of  his 
Gospel  as  an  inspired  writing.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
is  at  stake.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
inspiration  secures  infallible  Sironology ;  and  St. 
Luke  bases  his  claim  to  be  heard,  not  on  inspira- 
tion, bat  on  the  excellence  of  his  information  and 
his  own  careful  inquiry  (Lk  1'-*).  Yet  even  well- 
informed  and  careful  writers  sometimes  make 
mistakes,  and  he  may  have  done  so  here. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  about  tiie  statement 
that  Augustus  ordered  that  there  should  be  a 
general  census  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  (2'). 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  inde- 
pendent of  Luke,  of  any  such  decree ;  and  we  know 
that  in  some  provinces  no  census  was  held  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Nevertheless  there  is 
evidence  that  periodic  enrolments  were  made  in 
Egypt  {Clcu.  Bev.  Mar.  1893) ;  and  a  Roman  census 
in  Jndiea  at  the  time  indicated,  in  consequence  of 
general  orders  issued  by  Augustus,  is  not  improb- 
able (Suet.  Aug.  28,  101,  Cal.  16  :  Tac  Ann.  L  11. 
5,  6  ;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  iiL  2. 17).  The  real  difficulty 
is  about  the  parenthetical  remark  in  v.*. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  text 
of  V.*,  but  the  right  reading  is  certainly  afin; 
irvypaipii  rpdni  iyivero  imtltoreiemt  r^t  Zvplat 
Kuptirlov :  '  This  took  place  as  a  first  enrolment, 
when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria,' +  And 
this  remark  is  made  in  order  to  distinguish  this 
census  from  the  one  in  A.D.  6,  7,  when  Q.  certainly 
vxu  governor  and  conducted  the  census  (Ac  5", 
Joe.  Ant.  xvm.  L  1,  iL  1).  Bat  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  Q.  could  be  governor  when  Herod  died  in  B.C. 
4.  From  B.O.  9  to  6  Sentins  Satuminns  was 
governor ;  t  from  B.C.  6  to  4  Qninctilins  Yams. 
After  that  nothing  is  clear  till  A.D.  6,  when  P. 
Sulpicins  Qnirinius  succeeds  and  holds  the  census 
of  Ac  B^.  Bergmann,  Mommsen,  Znmpt,  and 
others  have  shown  that  this  governorship  of  Q. 
was  probably  not  his  first,  but  that  he  was  in 
office  during  part  of  the  interval  between  B.C.  4  and 
A.i>.  6,  viz.  B.a  3,  2.  But  it  still  remains  as  in- 
credible as  ever  it  was  that  Q.  was  governor  be/on 
the  death  of  H«rod ;  and  until  that  is  established 
we  must  admit  that  Luke  is  at  least  a  year  wrong  in 
hii  chronology.  Even  Zahn,  who  denies  the  later 
govemorBhip  of  Q.,  and  asserts  that  onl^  one 
census  was  taken,  viz.  in  B.O.  4  to  2  (to  which  he 
refers  both  Lk  2^  and  Ac  5"),  is  obliged  to  place 
the  census  after  Herod's  death.  No  help  on  this 
point  is  obtained  from  the  oft-quoted  testmiony  of 
Jnstin  Martyr,  who  in  three  passages  places  the 
birth  of  Christ  M  Kumxlov,  and  in  one  of  them  says 
that  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  may  be  learned  ix  tQh 
iraypa^p  rOr  yeroiUrur  iirl  Kvfniflm  ToO  ifuripov  ir 
lavSaif  rpd/reu  yefo/Urou  imrp&rov  {Apol.  L  34,  40 ; 

*  II  ttie  wind  In  this  cue  had  been  antiHjyoIonlo  (which  U 
pntnble)  the  direction  wonld  b&ve  changed  from  N.E.  to  E. 
ud  from  E.  to  8.E.  uid  from  this  to  8.  and  8.W.,  which  wonld 
have  drtren  the  ship  into  the  sea  of  Adria. 

t  The  name  la  Quliinius,  not  Quiiinoa ;  aee  Fomeanx  on  Tko. 
Ann.  IL  SO,  4j  and  itytunilmm  niHa'waa  commanding'  an 
tninr(bntcf.  Che  nae  of  the  won!  In  £k  Si). 

1  TMnllian  (ad*.  JTorsian,  hr.  1S>  sags  tliat  the  oenana  was 
lakanbySatnniinna;  yetha   "   " 


aaS(ad«../iid.8X 


placea  the  birth  of  Christ 


Dial.  78).  But  it  should  be  noted  that  Justin  calls 
Q.  irlrporos,  procurator,  not  legatus,  as  he  was  in 
A.D.  6.  The  word  which  Luke  uses  is  indefinite 
(irtenortiu),  and  might  be  emploved  of  any  kind 
of  ruler ;  but  in  the  only  other  place  in  which  he 
uses  it  (3>)  it  is  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. 
Until  Judffia  became  a  Roman  provinoe  in  A.D.  6 
there  would  be  no  procurator  in  the  strict  sense ; 
but  Q.  may  have  had  some  military  position  in  Syria 
even  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  also  have  been 
concerned  with  the  census.  And  this  is  perhaps 
Luke's  meaning ;  he  may  not  be  giving  a  mere  date. 
In  any  case  Christians  who  were  inventing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  would  not  be 
likely  to  attribute  it  to  Roman  and  heathen  causes. 
The  error,  if  there  be  one,  has  probably  foundation 
in  fact ;  and,  moreover,  is  not  the  result  of  confusion 
with  the  later  census  A.D.  6, 7>  which  Lake  himself 
notices  Ac  5". 

The  general  result  is  that  if  a  mistake  has  not 
been  proved,  neither  has  it  been  disproved.  If  the 
accuracy  of  Luke  in  many  other  details  were  not  so 
conspicuous,  one  would  say  that  there  probably  is 
some  mistake.  But  the  error  would  not  be  great, 
if  Q.  held  some  office  in  Syria  B.O.  8,  2,  and  helped 
to  complete  a  census  which  was  begun  before  the 
death  of  Herod.  And  there  is  no  error,  if  Christ's 
birth  is  to  be  placed  B.c.  6  (vol.  L  p.  406),  and  Q. 
was  in  command  in  Syria  then,  whicn  would  be  the 
right  time  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  enrolments,  of 
which  that  in  Ac  6*'  was  the  second.* 

LrriKATiniB.— See  the  commantarica  of  Farrar  and  Oodet :  the 
Livtl  vf  Chritt  by  Andrews,  Kdon,  Edersheim,  Keim,  and  B, 
Weiaa ;  the  articles '  Cyrenius '  in  Smith,  DB>,  and  '  SchiltzunK '  In 
Hetzog:  tbe  monographs  ol  Zumpton  'DosGeburtsjahrChnsti,' 
1869  (fiibl.  Sacra,  1870),  and  of  Zahn,  ■  Die  Syr.  Statthalterschatt 
und  d.  Schatzung  des  (Quirinius,*  in  JTetM  KMU.  ZttfL  1898 ; 
and  above  all,  Schnrer,  HJP  L  IL  106  S.,  and  Bamaay,  Wai 
Chritt  bam  at  BethUhemt  1898.  Baa  alio  Harerfleld  in  CtOM. 
£m.,  July  1900,  p.tO».  A.  PLtTHUEB. 

QUIT  is  both  an  adj.  and  a  verb.  1.  The  adj., 
as  Skeat  shows,  is  oldest.  It  comes  from  Old  Fr. 
quite  (mod.  guitte),  which  is  the  Lat.  quietus  in  its 
late  sense  of  free  from  obligation.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  AY,  where  it  occurs :  Ex 
21"  '  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon  his 
staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit  {njm) ; 
21»,  Jos  2"  (both  'pj).  Cf.  Udall's  Eratmwi' 
Paraph.  iL  279,  '  But  he  that  sticketh  his  brother 
with  the  darte  of  a  venemous  tongne,  although  he 
be  qnitte  by  mannes  lawes  from  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter, yet  by  the  law  of  the  gospel  he  is  giltie 
of  manslaughter ' ;  Jer  26"  Cov.  '  ye  shall  not  go 
quyte.' 

2.  The  rerb  came  from  Old  Fr.  ^uiter  (mod. 
fuUter),  a  derivative  of  Lat.  quietare.  In  AY  it 
u  nsed  only  reflexively,  'quit  yourselves  like 
men'  (1  S  4»»<',  Heb.  D>(i>j|i^  rg),  'quit  you  like 
men '  (1  Co  16»,  Gr.  d»«/j/fe(rtfe).  To  '  quit  oneself 
is  to  discharge  one's  obligations ;  on  every  man  lie 
the  obligations  of  a  man.  Cf.  Milton,  Sainton 
Agon,  L  1709 — 

'  Samson  hath  qnlt  himself 
UkaSsmaon.' 

J.  Hastihos. 

QUIYEB  represents  more  than  one  Heb.  word. 
1.  Gn  27»  for  tUt  [Samar.  n«!?n  tilUh  (!)],  a  ira( 
\ty.  meaninjg  literally,  if  a  genuine  Heb.  word^ 
'tnat  which  is  hung,'  either  a  gttiver  (LXX 
[tfa/tfr/Kt],  pseudo-Jon.)  or  a  tword or  knife  (Onk., 
Pesh.,  Abulwalid).  2.  Usually  for  ri^v  'ashpSh, 
perhaps  a  loan-word  from  Assyr.  iipatu,  literal 
meaning  unknown. 

The  quiver  was  a  very  oonspiouons  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Eastern  warrior ;  on  the  Assyr. 

*  Peiliaps  tha  noaslblUty  ol  a  dip  of  the  pan,  KmuW  tof 
KaanAiw,  Uka  'Saiiohidi'  lor  'Jaboiada'  OUm>^  h  Jnai 
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reliefs  in  the  British  Museum  tlie  Assyr.  soldier  is 
always  an  archer,  and  Elain  his  foe  regularly  bears 
the  quiver  (Is  22'').  The  famous  mounted  archers 
of  the  East  are  perhaps  alluded  to  in  Job  39^  '  the 
quiver  rattleth  upon  him'  (KVm),  i.e.  upon  the 
horse,  and  the  terror  caused  by  them  is  vividly 
portraved  in  Jer  5"  'Their  quiver  is  as  an  open 
sepulcnre ' ;  cf.  Jer  ff*  '  They  ride  upon  horses.' 
The  Lord  Himself  has  a  quiver  in  which  He 
hides  His  chosen  instruments  (Is  49').  Wlien  the 
moment  comes  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments, 
His  arrows  fly  suddenly  to  the  mark  (Ps  64'). 
There  is  a  parallel  for  these  metaphors  in  the 
speech  of  al-Hajj&j,  the  Khalifa  Aod  al-Melik's 
governor,  to  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  Oufa 
(A.H.  75) ;  'The  Prince  of  the  Believers  has  spread 
before  him  the  arrows  of  his  quiver,  and  has  tried 
every  one  of  tliem  by  biting  its  wood.  It  is  my 
wood  that  he  has  found  the  hardest  and  the 
bitterest,  and  I  am  the  arrow  which  he  shoots 
against  you'  (Stanislas  Guyard,  'Mohammedan- 
ism,' in  Encycl.  Brit.  xvi.  671).  Another  metaphor 
in  the  OT  is  that  a  man's  home  circle  (?)  is  his 
quiver,  and  his  sons,  bom  while  he  himself  is  still 
yonng,  are  his  arrows  (Ps  127');  of.  La  3",  where, 
conversely,  arrows  are  called  'sons  of  the  quiver' 
(BVm). 

3.  In  the  Pr.  Bk.  version  Ps  11*  reads  <  [They] 
make  ready  their  arrows  loiihin  the  quimer '  {yy,  ?s 
'al  yether).  This  translation,  though  supported 
by  LXX  (eft  tpapiraar)  and  Vulg.,  is  wrong.  AV 
and  EV  (so  Pesh.)  nave  rightly  '  upon  the  string.' 

4.  Ancient  authority  is  strong  for  translatme 
a-t)^ ihaatim,  '  shields '  (EV)  as  'quivers'  (2  S 

=  1  Ch  18',  2K  11»=2  Ch  23«,  Ca  4*,  Jer  51", 
Ezk  27").  The  latter  rendering  suite  Jer  SI"  '  fill 
the  quivers,'  but  it  is  more  probable  that  in  all 
these  passages  O'p^s*  has  the  more  genertd  meaning, 
'arms,  equipment  (cf.  Expository  Times,  z.  (ISSi) 
43  ff.).  W.  :^KBY  Baknks. 

QUOTATIONB.— In  OT  there  are  few  definite 
quotations,  but  the  Bible  writers  freely  introduced 
matter  which  they  found  ready  to  hand.  Several 
books,  such  as  those  of  the  Hexateuch,  Jg,  I  and  2  S, 
etc.,  are  made  up,  in  fact,  of  previously  existing 
documente  (see  HEXATBUCH,  etc.).  Snorter  ex- 
tracts are  also  frequent,  esp.  poems,  such  as  the 
Song  of  Lamech  (Gn  4'''**),  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(On  49»-"),  the  Song  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Ex 
15*"",  Dt  SS*""),  etc. ;  or  portions  of  songs,  as  Jos 
lO'*""*.  In  a  few  instances  only  is  the  source  men- 
tioned, as  '  the  Bk.  of  Jashar'  (Jos  10^»^  2  S  l", 
IKS"  LXX),  '  the  Bk.  of  the  Wars  of  J"  (Nu 
21'^).  Sometimes  they  were  probably  popular  songs 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  (Nu  2f").  Often  a 
writer  incorporates  the  language  of  an  earlier 
writer,  as  frequently  thiougnout  the  Psalms,  so 
much  BO  that  certain  phrases  came  to  be  tradi- 
tional, such  as  'praise  ye  J*,'  'for  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.'  It  is  not  always  certain 
whether  passages  common  to  two  writers  are 
copied  from  one  by  the  other,  or  are  both  taken 
from  one  common  source,  as  Is  2'~'=Mio  i^-*, 
which  is  evidently  foreign  to  the  context  of  Is 
(note  the  minatory  tone  of  2''''),  and,  if  taken 
by  Isaiah  from  Micah,  proves  Is  2  to  have  been 
written  not  earlier  than  Hezekiah's  reign  (cf. 
Jer  26"  with  Mic  3"  contextually  connect^  with 
Mic  4'),  and  is  therefore  believed  by  many  to 
belong  to  some  earlier  unknown  document.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Is  IS-ie"  is  derived  ttom  an 
earlier  source  (see  16"),  and  such  passages  suggest 
the  inqnirr  whether  the  insertion  of  earlier  material 
liy  biblical  writers  may  not  have  been  much  more 
frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

L  QCOTATIONS  FROM  OT  IN  NT.— These  are 
very  frequent  and  very  various  in  character. 


Turpie  puts  them  at  275 ;  but  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  very  great  number  of  passages  incor- 
porated into  the  language  of  NT  writers,  esp.  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

A.  Quotiitions  are  usually  from  LXX — (a)  evea 
thongh  dill'ering  more  or  less  considerably  from 
MT  (1)  in  pointug,  as  Ac  15"  [Am  9"]  (ony  'man' 
for  '  Edom"),  He  11"  [Gn  47"]  (mf?  'staff'  lot 
n?9  'bed')  ;  (2)  in  reading,  as  Ac  15"  (se^n:  'seek' 
for  !Bh';  'possess')  (Ac  2*  [Ps  IB"]  agrees  with 
LXX  m  following  ^erS  lypq  '  Thy  holy  one '  for 
Kethibh  ii'Tpq  •  Thy  holy  ones') ;  (3)  by  a  probably 
inaccurate  tr.  of  words,  as  Ac  2"  [Ps  16"]  {Suupeopi 
'  destruction '  for  ni3«» '  pit '),  Ro  1(P  [Is  65']  {iMfxiriit 
iytviiiriv  '  I  was  made  manifest '  for  'w'tij  '  I  was 
sought') ;  and  of  phrases,  as  He2'"'[Ps8*"'J(i)\4TTa«nu 
aCiTii>  Bpaxi  Ti  rap  iyyiXovt  '  Thou  madest  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels'  for  cn^xo  oi-ij  'mso5H 
'Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  God') ; 
(4)  by  other  differences  which  cannot  easily  be 
accounted  for,  but  are  probably  due  to  various 
readings,  as  Ro  9*'"  [Is  10^*],  where,  besides 
other  variations,  LXX  seems  to  have  read  for 
3(s';,  and  157  for  jV)'?  and  njj,  and  in  He  IC^"'" 
[Hab  2»'*],  where  LXX  probably  read  no'^p  (with 
631  K)  for  n^?^,  and  n^r}  for  .tj^;.  In  He  10" 
[Ps  40']  it  was  suggested  by  Kenhicott  that  o^jiy 
(Heb.  text)  is  a  corruption  of  nu  ik  (LXX).  If  so. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  im  itself  was  inserted 
by  error  from  the  following  line,  and  that  LXX 
read  rm  only ;  but  the  HeS.  reading  with  all  ite 
difficulty  better  suits  the  context,  the  contrast 
being  between  obedience  and  sacrifice  (cf.  1  S  15"). 
(b)  Sometimes  when  the  argument  depends  on 
LXX  as  distinct  from  Heb.,  asin  He  I'tPs  \Qi*\ 
where  Heb.  =  ' Who  maketh  for  his  messengers 
winds,  for  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire.'  Cf.  also 
Ac  2",  He  2'  10».  (c)  Generally  even  by  writers 
conversant  with  the  Heb.  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
(see  I,  /,  A),  (rf)  To  a  large  extent  even  when 
the  quotation  pointo  to  a  knowledge  of  Heb., 
showing  that  the  writer,  even  though  he  had 
the  HeD.  before  him,  or  in  his  mind,  stiU  repro- 
duced in  part  the  familiar  language  of  LXX,  as 
Mt  2"  [Jer  31  (38) '»]  (KkavOyJ)!  icol  iSvpixbt,  LXX 
KhavBiMu  K.  Wup/toS),  12"-*'  [Is  42>-«],  where  after 
a  quotation,  which  is  an  independent  tr.  of  Heb. 
differing  in  almost  every  word  from  LXX,  the 
last  verse  agrees  exactly  with  LXX,  though  the 
latter  follows  a  different  text  in  all  three  words 
(x.  ii)  [LXX  irl]  r.  iriiMTi  airoS  tOrij  ArioOm  '  and 
in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope '  for  o~i<  ^\n^t 
4^0:; '  and  the  isle?  shall  wait  for  his  law ').  It  is 
also  possible  tha'..  this  may  be  the  insertion  of  an 
early  editor  of  Mt,  or  a  various  reading  of  Heb. 
followed  also  by  LXX  (see  J,  a  ;  cf.  Ro  O"). 

B.  Quotations  are  occasionally  ind^tendtnt 
translations  from  the  Heb. — (a)  because  they  were 
BO  found  in  the  documents  which  the  writer  incor- 
porates, as  Lk  1"  [Mai  3'  and  4'-  •]  {Irot/tdirtu—rm 
for  LXX  *iri/3X*^er<u ;  iTurrpiyjiiu—ztvn  for  droco- 
raarfiira;  rarioui'—rii^^  for  nrpds),  2"  (see  J,  a)j 
(6)  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  as  Jn  19"  [Zee 
12'»]  {eh  if  ^feit^Knproi'— niji  n*!!  for  ivS'  Sw 
Karupx^'^'  fro™  variant  nj-j),  Ro  9"  [Ex  9"], 
where  St.  Paul  prefers  the  rendering  of  'frp^J  l>7 
i^^eipd.  at '  did  I  raise  thee  up '  to  tuTTip/tfitit  'thui 
wast  preserved,'  Ro  12"  [Dt  Wf]  {i/uA  iKtlic^nt— 
Di))  for  ir  ^iftipf  iKSucfyreut) ;  (c)  probably  becansa 
the  writer  was  oetter  acquainted  with  the  Heb. 
of  the  book  quoted  memoriter,  as  Ro  11*  etc.  (sea 
I,  A). 

C.  The  only  qnotations  in  Aramaie  or  Hebrtw- 
Aramaie  are  the  words  on  the  Cross,  Mt  27", 
Mk  15"  (see  I,  a  (1),  (2)),  unless  we  include  the 
words  fiaplw  iSi,  'our  Lord  oometh'  (1  Co  16**), 
probably  a  well-known  Christian  salntatitm.  Sm 
Maranatha. 
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D.  Some  few  qnotations  ore  based  upon  an 
Aramaic  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  suggest 
the  inqmrv  whether  they  and  others  also  may 
not  possibly  be  derived  from  some  intermediate 
aonrce  of  tine  nature  of  a  Targum ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  was  merely 
influenced  by  current  Aram,  usage.  Had  an 
Englishman  of  to-day  to  translate  Milton's  'silly 
ihee;^'  into  French,  ne  would  very  probably  give 
the  hrst  word  its  modem  meaning.  In  1  Co  15°* 
[Is  25"]  tvtfj  'for  ever'  is  translated  a«oording 
to  the  Aram,  meaning  of  the  root  elt  rucot  'in 
victory.'  In  1  Co  !2»  [Is  64«-  *]  njnij  <  that  waiteth 
for'  18  apparently  read  as  Aram,  ssno  'that 
loveth '  n>ut  see  J,  a].  It  is  possible  that  Mt  2*- " 
should  be  traced  to  some  sort  of  Targumic  in- 
flaence,  or  at  any  rate  some  current  traditional 
interpretation,  with  which  the  evangelist's  readers 
were  familiar.  In  the  first  the  words  ciSa/iut 
ikaxiTTTi  seem  an  intentional  emphatic  denial  of 
the  original  words  [Mic  S'].  Bethlehem  had  by 
the  very  fact  of  Messiah's  birth  become  by^  no 
tneaiu  the  least.  'H-ye/i&ni' is  either  from  a  variant 
(see  J,  a),  or  at  any  rate  a  lees  literal  translation. 
But  the  substitution  of  'laiSa  for  'land  of 
Ephratiah '  looks  like  a  dip  of  memory,  and  suggests 
that  the  whole  b  a  bold  paraphrase  of  the  evangelist 
himself  (for  parallels  see  Gr).  Mt  2"  is  evidently 
from  Is  IV  (i^j '  branch'  being  from  the  same  root 
as  Xaf'u/xuot  'Nazarene'),  and  suggests  a  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  passage  m  this  sense. 

E.  Apart  from  B,  C,  and  D,  variations  from 
LXX  are  due  to  (a)  slip$  of  metnory,  (6)  errort  of 
trangeription,  (e)  literary  eorrectione,  {d)  exegetical 
alterations.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which,  or  in  case  of  (c)  and  {d)  to  say  how  far 
they  were  intentional  In  quotations  from  memory, 
and  even  in  those  copied,  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
aicy  to  correct,  onconsoionsly,  according  to  familiar 
language  and  familiar  ideas.  We  shomd  probably 
be  right,  when  quotations  are  short,  in  assigning 
to  (a)  verbal  changes,  oonsideroble  perhaps  in 
number,  but  unimportant  in  their  bearing,  as  Jn  1" 
[Is  40*]  {iroiiiiaare  t.  iSir  Kvplov,  tiSttat  rMtire  t. 
Tpi^ovt  T.  8eou  iifuir  becomes  the  single  phrase 
fli6(iraTt  r.  iSby  Kvplov,  which  gives  the  full  sense 
more  briefly).  Probably  Ba/3vXwi>ot  for  Aa/uUricov 
in  Ac  7^  [.Aju  6^]  is  a  slip  of  memory  of  either  St. 
Stephen  or  his  roporter,  the  two  captivities  being 
confused  (cf.  the  error  about  the  burial-places  m 
the  patriarchs  in  7").  We  have  a  striking  example 
of  (6)  in  He  3"  [Ps  95"],  where  in  SoKiiuxali^  is  read 
for  itoKlitaaar  (LXX),  the  error  being  facilitated  by 
ir  T.  TapaviKfieuriuf  above  (unless  it  is  an  error  of 
a  very  early  copyist).  Under  (e)  we  should  class 
eanectioiu  of  Hebraisms  and  other  clumsy  con- 
structions, as  Lk  3*  [Is  40*],  where  (Metdv  0>S6r)  is 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  Uoit  added  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  next  phrase,  and  4  rfaxtia,  into  al  rpax<<<"- 
In  He  8"  lO'*  [Jer  31^  SiImtu  is  omitted  so  as  to  ^ve 
titoOt  its  proper  participial  construction  (cf.  Lk  8**). 
To  this  head  we  might  also  refer  rhetorical  expan- 
sions, such  as  the  insertion  of  Xlyw  i  0eis  or  the 
like  in  Ac  2"  Bo  12»  (ia  He  10*  spurious) 
1^,  1  Co  14",  2  Co  6".  To  id)  would  bdong  the 
very  frequent  changes  of  person,  tense,  etc.,  so  as 
to  make  the  quotation  mora  dh«ctly  applicable. 
Thus  in  2  Co  6"  [2  S  7*- "]  airru  and  airit  become 
iiib  and  i/u",  Bsid  vl6r  is  boldly  changed  into  vlods 
c  Svraripat,  SO  that  Nathan's  worcu  respecting 
Davia's  son  become  a  promise  of  God  to  Christians 
(cf.  Ae  1*).  In  Lk  ^  [Ps  31*]  the  fntnre  npa- 
9ilvoitai  naturally  becomes  the  present  raparlSeiuu 
in  the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  and  in  Mk  14"  (Mt  20") 
(Zee  IS']  the  imper.  vari(aTt  becomes  the  ind. 
1st  pers.  fnt.  because  the  action  is  referred  by 
Chnst  to  God  Himself.  Sometimes  words  are 
added  to  give  a  special  turn  to  the  quotation,  as 


rir  Ay/xw  in  Mt  27">  [Zee  lli*]  to  refer  to  the  fieM 
bought  with  Judas'  money  (unless  this  is  a  variant 
of  Heb. ;  see  J,  a).  In  He  lO*'  [Hab  2^  the  inser- 
tion of  i  converts  a  Hebraism  into  a  Messianic 
prophecy.  Sometimes  words  are  omitted,  and  so 
the  quotation  gets  a  more  general  and  dogmatic 
character,  as  with  (loS  in  Ro  1",  Gal  3"  [Hab  2*1 
(in  He  10"  it  is  transposed).  Apparently  it  had 
already  become  a  common  doctrinal  formula.  In 
Gal  3"  [Dt  21''"]  the  omission  of  inrb  Beov  makes  the 
statement  a  general  principle,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  reverence  (see  Ligntfoot,  in  loc.).  Still  more 
frequently  words  were  altered.  In  Gal  4'°  [Gn  21"] 
the  substitution  of  t.  iXevBipas  for  nov  'laadit  brings 
out  more  forcibly  the  contrast  between  bondage  and 
freedom.  In  1  Co  3*  [Ps  94"]  the  quotation  would 
be  far  less  applicable  without  the  correction  of 
imBpilnruv  into  roipwy.  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  felt  the 
verse  to  imply  that,  however  wise  men  might  be, 
God  saw  their  folly.  In  Eph  4>  [Ps  6S"]  (Kafits 
.  .  .  if  ipS/xira  is  boldly  altered  into  (Suk€  .  .  .  r. 
irff/xirut,  the  latter  being  probably  regarded  as  an 
inference  from  the  former,  and  the  statement  of 
V."  clearly  depends  upon  St.  Paul's  rendering. 
With  this  we  might  compare  Lk  21*  (contrast 
Mk  13"),  where  the  maimer  of  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  prophecy  has  been  read,  but  probably 
unconsciously,  into  the  prophecy  itself.  Some- 
times by  abbreviation  the  words  of  the  original 
come  to  be  ditferently  applied.  Thus  in  1  Co  14^ 
[Is  28"-  '*]  the  words  represented  by  k,  o6S'  otrut 
tUraKoifforral  lun  are  made  to  refer  to  'other 
tongues,'  etc.,  instead  of  to  the  refusal  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  kindness  spoken  by  God  through  the 
prophet  to  which  the  'other  tongues'  stand  in 
direct  contrast.  In  Ac  3''  the  phrase  mrd  rima, 
S<ra  is  applied  quite  ditferentlv  from  its  original  in 
Dt  18".  In  1  P  3»- "  [Is  8'»-  H  by  changing  aMp 
to  r.  X(mt6ii,  the  words  are  appued  to  those  ad- 
dressed in  the  Epistle,  but  the  passage  is  not  cited 
as  a  quotation.  Even  supposing  that  such  changes 
were  to  a  large  extent  unconscious,  there  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  writers  of  NT  allowed  themselves 
the  greatest  freedom  in  their  treatment  of  the 
language  of  OT. 

F.  Combined  Quotation*. — ^These  are  far  commoner 
than  is  often  realized,  and  are  of  various  kinds. 
Frequently  we  find  several  passages  strung  to- 
gether consecutively,  as  Ro  3'°''^  where  there 
are  six  separate  quotations  so  combined;  cf.  He 
l»-»<  etc  In  Mk  11"  (Mt  21",  Lk  19«'»  a  direct 
quotation  from  Is  5ff  is  followed  by  an  allusion  to 
Jer  7".  So  far  had  they  been  from  fulfilling 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  they  were  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  Jeremiaii's  contemporaries.  Still  more 
frequently  difierent  quotations  are  mixed  together. 
Thus  in  Ro  9",  St.  Paul,  probably  quoting  from 
his  recollection  of  the  Heb.,  mixed  together  the 
sayings  about  the  stone  in  Is  8"  and  in  ^ving 
the  latter,  by  so  doing,  a  sense  contrary  to  the 
original;  or  the  mixture  may  have  been  intentionaL 
However  precious  Christ  was  to  those  who  believed. 
He  would  prove  to  many  merely  a  rock  of  stumb- 
ling. For  the  somewhat  similar  combination  of 
Is  2S»,  Ps  118«',  and  Is  8"  in  1  P  2^  '  see  H,  c. 
More  often  the  combination  suggests  that  the 
quotation  is  made  from  memory,  as  Gal  3^  from 
Gn  12»  18",  Ac  3»  from  Gn  22"  12»,  Jn  19" 
from  Ex  12**  and  Ps  34".  The  seven  words 
of  Jn  d**  seem  derived  from  three  distinct  sources 
(Ps  78«*,  Ex  16"  16*),  and  Ac  13"  from  at  least 
four  (Ps  89»,  1  8  17"  13"  2»).  Very  frequently  a 
mere  phrase  or  even  a  word  is  inserted  from  a 
similar  passage.  Thus  in  Mt  21'  in  a  quotation 
from  Zee  9"  the  opening  words  elrare  t.  Buyarpl  Zui* 
are  from  Is  62".  Curiously  enough,  in  the  same 
quotation  St.  John  (12i*- ")  begins  with  /»4  ^oO, 
apparently  from  Is  40>  (Heb.).   In  Lk  [Is 
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42''*]  irocTtiKat  reOpavaitivom  ip  i^m  is  adapted 
from  Is  68«(LXX).  In  Ac  3»«-»  [Dt  18'»- »«•  i»- "1 
rf'l<X^)  .  .  .  iio\oSpev6-/i<reTcu  {k  r.  XooO  is  substitnted 
from  Lv  17^  this  and  similar  phrases  being  common 
and  easily  remembered.  In  Ac  7*"'  [Gn  15"-"] 
i\\<rrplf  18  from  Ex  2^.  In  Ac  "  [Ex  3»-  '•  «• 
ereyayixoS  is  from  Ex  2".  In  Ro  11"-"  [Is  69*>-"i 
Srar  iif>4\ufuu  ritt  i/uurrlat  aArOv  is  slightly  altered 
from  Is  27». 

G.  Paraphrtutie  Quotatiom  (see  also  D  and 
E,  d). — In  some  cases  the  language  of  a  passage 
of  OT  is  merely  paraphrased  to  express  some  new 
thought,  as  in  Ro  lO""',  which  is  Dased  upon  Dt 
30"-".  Here  the  original  els  r,  wipar  r.  BaMurffris  is 
changed  to  elt  r.  i^xxraoy,  to  express  the  contrast 
between  the  descent  of  Christ  in  the  Incarnation, 
etc.,  and  His  Resurrection,  and  thus  to  show  that 
the  inward  revelation  spoken  of  in  Deut.  was  made 
possible  by  Christ  and  through  faith  in  Him. 
Certain  quotations  are  believed  to  be  merely  refer- 
ences to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  as  Jn  7", 
which  some,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  as  a  para- 
phrase of  such  passages  as  Is  SS".  SimUarly,  Eph 
5"  may  possibly  be  a  paraphrase  of  Is  60'- 
Some  nave  supposed  Ja  4*  to  be  a  paraphrase  of 
some  such  passage  as  Wis  6"''*,  but  most  com- 
mentators take  the  words  as  a  rhetorical  question 
by  St.  James  (as  RV).   On  Mt  2*- "  see  D. 

H.  Indirect  Quotationt  (see  also  D). — It  is  quite 
possible  that  quotations,  even  though  avowedly 
rrom  Scripture,  were  taken  dirtctly  from  some 
other  source.  The  possibility  of  that  in  1  Co  2^ 
being  from  some  Aram,  document  has  been  already 
suggested  under  D.  It  may  here  be  further  noticed 
that  the  awkwardness  of  the  construction,  nnsoited 
to  the  context,  makes  it  likely  that  St.  Paul  is 
quoting  it  as  be  found  it  ready  to  band,  not  him- 
self adapting  it  from  the  originaL  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  Eph  6**  may  be  a  quotation 
from  some  early  Christian  docoment,  but  the 
words  Sib  Xh/ti  make  this  improbable  (see  G). 
It  is  also  remarkable  tiiat  some  quotations  are 
made  with  the  same  variants  dinerent  writers, 
or  by  the  same  writer  twice,  (a)  In  some  cases 
the  variant  may  be  looked  upon  as  traditional, 
as  the  omission  of  /toO  [Hab  2^  in  Ro  1",  Cktl  3", 
and  probably  the  order  of  the  commandments  in 
Mk  IOi'(?),  Ro  13^— adultery,  murder,  theft— for 
adultery,  theft,  murder  of  Ex  20™^  (LXX),  or 
murder,  adultery,  theft  of  Dt  (?'-"  (LXX)  and  of 
both  (Hebrew J.  [b)  In  other  oases  the  agreement 
may  be  a  comcidence.  Thus  Mt  18",  2  Co  13' 
ablireviate  Dt  19"  (LXX)  in  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage. This  possibly  had  become  almost  a  pro- 
verb, (e)  The  agreement  may  point  to  a  variant 
in  Heb.,  as  Ro  8"  (10"),  or  in  LXX,  as  Mk  12", 
Ac  7**  (see  J,  a,  h).  (d)  In  other  cases,  a^tin, 
one  writer  has  presumably  copied  another.  Thus 
Mt  and  Lk  retain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  quotations  of  Mk.  It  seems  akely  also  that 
1  P  S*-'  was  influenced  Ro  9".  Both  agree 
(1)  in  the  combination  of  Is  28'*  and  8'';  (2)  in 
the  reading  ISob  riernu  (against  LXX),  which  can 
hardly  be  an  independent  translation  of  Heb., 
hecauBe,  whereas  St.  Paul's  mixed  quotation  is 
from  Heb.  throughout  (see  F),  St.  Peter,  except 
when  he  agrees  with  St.  Paul,  follows  LXX.  The 
agreement  of  Ro  12"  and  He  10"  with  MT  -)  for 
tP;  cf  LXX  and  Sam.  Pent.,  proves  that  the  writer 
of  Hebrews,  who  shows  otherwise  no  knowledge 
of  Heb.,  must  have  copied  the  quotations  either 
from  Romans  or  from  some  intermediate  source. 
There  are  no  variants  of  LXX.  Still  more  remark- 
able is  the  quotation  of  Pr  10"  in  1  P  4*  as  com- 
pared with  Ja  5*.  In  I  P  it  is  evidently  a  rather 
curious  and  independent  rendering  of  Heb.  tSi 
being  translated  by  wKifim) ;  the  LXX  is  quite 
different.   In  James  we  bare  obviously  a  refer- 


ence to  this  very  tran.slation.  If,  as  is  generally 
believed,  James  is  earlier  than  1  P,  both  quota- 
tions and  reference  are  derived  from  some  othei 
document,  (e)  When  a  writer  quotes  a  paBsag« 
twice  -with  the  same  variant,  as  in  Ro  9"  10", 
He  8"  10"  (omission  of  Siiuro),  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  he  conscioosly  or  unconsciously 
copied  his  own  correction. 

L  Manner  of  quotation  in  dWermt  books  {or 
tonreei)  of  NT.— {a)  Synaptic  Tradition.  (1)  In 
Mk  out  of  20  Quotations  (excluding  reference  in 
12"),  of  which  all  but  one  are  sayings  of  our  Lord, 
16  are  either  exact,  or  very  slightly  altered,  quota- 
tions of  LXX.  Of  the  remaining  four  l""  is  prob- 
ably an  early  interpolation  into  Svnoptio  tradition, 
not  being  in  the  corresponding  place  in  either  Mt 
or  Lk,  and  breaking  the  obvious  connexion  between 
l*  and  1»;  Mk  12»- » [Dt  6^  •]  is  the  great  svf, 
which  from  its  frequent  use  in  devotion  was  proD- 
ably  known  to  Greek  Jews  in  its  Heb.  form,  and 
was  hence  independently  translated ;  14"  contains 
words  of  Christ  which,  if  quoted  as  in  LXX,  would 
have  lost  all  point ;  in  15"  we  have  words  of  Christ 
in  their  original  Hebrew  -  Aramaic  form.  The 
following  tnmslation,  though  influenced  by  LXX, 
aims  at  greater  literalness  [tit  H  for  Ira  r<,  repeti- 
tion of  )iov,  non-addition  of  the  curious  rp6<rxtt 
/ux).  It  seems  that  the  writer,  while  he  had  re- 
ceived and  retained  a  few  sayings  of  our  Lord  as 
actually  uttered,  generally  used  LXX  as  a  matter 
of  course.  (2)  Mt  reproduces  all  the  Synoptic 
quotations,  except  the  doubtful  Mk  1*'',  and  very 
nearly  as  he  finds  them,  but  with  a  slight  tendency 
(perhaps  unoonscious)  to  assimilate  to  LXX,  Heb., 
or  Aram.,  as  perhaps  in  19"  (order  of  LXX  in  Dt, 
of  LXX  and  Heb.  in  Ex  and  Dt),  22»»  ( +  «//u  LXX), 
22"  (^  =  Heb.  3  for  i(;  dtarolf,  a  LXX  transL  of 
for  Urx.6os),  22«  {Kd0ov  LXX),  27*»  {^«{t)  HeK 
and  Aram,  for  <c6);;  •i?7(?)  Aram,  for  Heb.  ivf)). 
The  following  translation  is  a  little  less  bold,  aa 
also  the  reference  to  Dt  25*  in  22«.  (3)  Lk  out 
of  19  Synoptic  quotations  (excluding  Mk  1*^,  which 
Lk  has  in  quite  a  different  connexion)  omits  8  and 
treats  the  rest  with  greater  freedom,  chiefly  for 
literary  reasons,  as  3*^(where  the  continuation  of 
the  quotation  increases  the  rhetorical  efiect.  Sea 
also  £,  c).  For  the  same  purpose  he  abridges  in 
8"  10"  20"  18"  19«.  In  the  last  he,  to  fair  only, 
agrees  with  Mt.  In  10"  he  apparently  oombines 
Mk  12»«- »  and  Mt  22",  reading  <f  .  .  .  mpSUu  and 
in  .  .  .  firxv,  etc,  and  both  lax^' and  Suip^  20" 
is  altered  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  LXX.  The 
word  KiBm  in  20^,  though  also  in  Mt,  probably 
comes  therefore  from  the  same  source,  (i)  Tm 
portion*  common  to  Mt  and  Lk  and  mo(  to  Mk, 
Quotations  are  found  only  in  the  account  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4*-  ••  '• »,  Lk  4«-  »•  >>•  "• »),  and  are 
based  in  both  on  LXX.  The  1st  quotation  ia 
exact  in  Lk,  in  Mt  longer,  and  part  only,  that 
not  common  with  Lk,  varies  from  LXX  •,  the  2nd 
is  abbreviated  in  both,  but  eap.  Mt,  which  omits 
the  whole  clause  roC  tta^vXdfat  a'e--^ot>  <roG,  Lk 
retaining  the  first  three  words.  Both  split  up  the 
quotation  into  two  parts,  Mt  adding  xcU  Iwfore 
^I,  Lk  KttX  Sn.  The  third  is  exact  in  both.  In  the 
fourth  both  substitute  Tpc<rKvy/i<rat  for  AojSjjftJoTJ- 
The  kind  of  assimilation  thus  exhibited,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  difference  in  the  order  of  the  temp- 
tations, suggests  that  in  both  the  quotations  were 
taken,  not  nom  LXX,  but  from  some  other  com- 
mon source,  probably  preserved  by  oral  tradition, 
(c)  Original  quotations  of  Mt,  These  exhibit  con- 
siderable variety  of  character,  8  only  (27""'  is  aa 
interpolation  from  Jn  19**)  being  aerived  from 
LXX,  21"  [Ps  S*]  exactly,  where  Heb.  *  was 
inappropriate,  or  at  least  amlngnons;  1**  (Is  7>*] 
(notice,  beddee  the  doubtful  ropMrat,  A>  yagrpl, 
'K/ifutrouijK  so  spelt)  with  several  alterations,  prob- 
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ably  through  fault  of  memory;  18"*  (adds 
before  ^lu)  much  abridged.  The  rest  are  from 
the  Heb.,  as  2"  8",  though  often  showing  the 
influence  of  LXX  (see  A,  d),  as  2"  12W-»  13» 
21*;  and  often  very  singularly  paraphrased,  as 
2«  2»  27'- "  (see  D ;  E,  d).  (d)  Quotations  of  a 
'Gospel  of  the  Infancy'  (originally  Aramaic?). 
Lk  2**  is,  curiously  enough,  an  exact  quotation 
from  LXX,  though  from  Lt  5",  not  Lv  12^,  the 
passage  actually  referred  to,  and  is  probably  an 
insertion  by  St.  Luke  into  the  earlier  translation 
of  an  original  Aram,  document;  1"  is  aj 


reference  to  Mai  4*-  ■  3>,  based  on  Heb.  (see  B) ; 
2-^  depends  apparently  on  a  variant  of  Heb.  (see 
J,  a),  (e)  The  Original  quotations  of  Lk,  4"  and 
23",  are  both  from  LXX ;  the  first  a  combination 
of  Is  61'-  *  58',  with  a  slight  change  of  order  and 
construction,  the  second  with  necessary  alteration 
of  the  text.  (/)  St.  John's  Gospel.  Quotations  are 
marked  by  brevity  and  freedom,  with  a  tendency 
to  attach  more  importance  to  mystical  and  hidden 
meanings  than  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words; 
usuaUv  from  LXX,  as  IC"*  12?*,  but  occasionally 
from  Hob.,  as  \Z"^  19"  (see  B),  in  both  of  which 
differences  between  LXX  and  Heb.  are  very  great ; 
but  often  so  unlike  either  as  to  make  it  uncertain 
which  the  writer  had  in  his  mind,  as  12*"  (Haoiuu 
LXX,  but  see  J,  a).  On  7"  see  G.  Combined 
quotations  are  frequent  (see  F),  aa  6^*  12'*- "  15" 
[Ps  35"  or  W  and  1()»»]  19".  There  are  only  4 
quotations  common  to  any  of  the  Synoptists,  1" 
8"  12'»  12"  (Mt  27"  is  spurious);  of  these  the 
second  and  third  to  Mt  only.  In  all  there  is  an 
independent  rendering,  and  in  12"  a  different  com- 
bination, ig)  The  Acts.  Quotations  are  all  from 
LXX,  often  quite  exact,  as  in  the  long  quota- 
tions, 2"^  2"-";  though  differing  greatly  from 
Heb.,  as  7"-";  sometimes  foUowing  a  different 
text,  aa  15"-  "  (see  A,  a  (1)  (2)) ;  frequently  abbre- 
viated, asi"  3»^«  7«>  13"  13"  16"-";  sometimes 
expanded,  as  Z'^*"  (for  literary  effect),  and  often 
combined,  as  3"  13"  etc.  (see  F).  On  7*^  *•  see 
E,  a.  (A)  St.  PavlFs  Epistles.  Quotations  are 
usually  from  LXX,  as  Ko  9"-",  but  knowledge 
is  shown  of  Heb.,  as  Ro  9"  (see  B,  b)  W  (iipaioi) 
11*  12".  In  Ro,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  1  Co,  the 
quotations  from  Pent,  and  Ps  are  very  lai^ely 
exact  from  LXX ;  those  from  the  prophetical  and 
historical  books  vary  considerably  from  LXX, 
are  usually  free,  but  often  contain  elemente  from 
Hebrew.  It  woinld  seem  probable  that  the  former 
are  nsaally  copied  from  LXX,  the  rest  quoted 
memorUer.  In  Ro,  out  of  81  quotations  from 
Pent,  and  Ps,  onl^  9  are  not  pnctically  exact, 
and  of  those  10*^  is  a  mere  paraphrase,  and  Ro 
9"  I2>*  are  intentionally  taken  from  Heb. ;  out  of 
22  quotations  from  lust,  and  proph.  books  only  3 
are  exact.  In  1  Co,  out  of  9  qaotations  from 
Pent,  and  Ps,  4  are  exact ;  oat  of  9  from  hist,  and 
proph.  books,  odk  one.  The  change  of  MptSnwar 
to  tof&r  in  3"  rPs  94"],  though  difficult,  is  prob- 
ably intentional  (see  E,  d).  The  distinction  here 
pointed  oat  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  R0.31*''', 
where  the  single  quotation  from  Is  (69''",  Pr  1*' 
is  not  in  LXX)  has  2  important  variants  from 
LXX,  ^((t  (LXX  raxaxi)  and (yvu<raii  (LXX  Mcurm), 
suggesting  a  msTnoriter  quotation,  whereas  the 
6  quotations  from  Ps  are  practically  exact  from 
LXX.  In  Ro  3",  Eo  7"  is  combined,  by  probably 
a  sUp  of  memory,  with  the  phrase  oitt  tit  from 
Ps  14*  or  63*  (Heb.  LXX  has  ovk  tart,  tat  Ms). 
Of  the  other  Hagiograpba,  Pr  25*'-*"  is  quoted 
from  LXX  exactly  in  Bo  12",  Job  0"  from  Heb. 
in  1  Co  3".  For  the  xsmarkable  quotation  in 
1  Co  2^  aee  H.  In  the  other  Einstles  the  qaota- 
tions are  too  few  to  make  any  satisfactory  general- 
izations possible.  On  Eph  4'  6"  see  £,  d,  and  G, 
H.  (i)  SpisOt  to  the  Hebnm.  With  the  excep- 


tion of  10"  (see  H),  quotations  are  all  from  LXX, 
very  numerous  and  generally  exact,  suggesting 
that  variations  are  eitlier  intentional  alterations, 
as  8">  (10")  10"  (see  E,  c,  d),  or  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion, as  3*  (see  E,  b).  We  have,  however,  most  prob- 
ably memoriter  quotations  in  9",  where  tovto  for 
ISoi  looks  like  an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  words 
of  institution  (cf.  Mk  14**  etc.),  and  12*',  where 
STiploy  for  xrqrot  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent translation  of  npr.j.  (j)  St.  James.  Of 
six  possible  qaotations,  three,  2*  2"  4',  are  certainly 
from  LXX,  and  nearly  exact ;  2"  may  possibly  tie 
an  independent  translation  of  Heb. ;  5^  is  cer- 
tainly so,  but  is  probably  from  some  intermediate 
source  (see  H);  ^,  if  a  quotation  at  all,  is  from 
an  unknown  source  (see  G).  (k)  First  Ep.  of  St. 
Peter.  Though  quotations  are  taken  pairtly,  but 
seldom  very  exactly,  from  LXX,  as  2*  3>'>-"  3"- " 
(see  E,  d),  the  influence  of  the  Heb.  is  frequently 
apparent,  as  !"•"  [Is  40''']  {aSirrjs  for  i»0fxirov  of 
LXX),  2"  [Is  63^  {tbpiei,  Sb\m  for  SSKor),  4>  (where 
LXX  is  quite  different,  but  see  H).  is  prob- 
ablv  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Bo  O", 
ana  proves  little  (see  H).  (/)  Second  Ep.  of  St. 
Peter,  The  only  quotation,  2^,  is  from  Heb., 
nearly  every  word  differing  from  LXX.  (m)  The 
Apoadypse  contains  no  debnite  quotations,  but  is 
full  of  the  thonghta  and  ideas  and  even  language 
of  OT.  This  last  seems  in  general  to  point  to  Heo. 
rather  than  to  LXX,  as  in  1',  where  pturiKtiar, 
Upeii  is  evidently  a  translation  of  o*;nb  n;^i;>9  Ex  19* 
(LXX  has  ^aaCKtior  ItpiTev/M),  V  (/teri,  with  Aram, 
of  Dn  7",  for  LXX  irl ;  otTirts  aM»  i^eKiynjaay, 
from  Zee  12'°,  for  drff'  fii-  Karupx/iffarrQ,  cf.  Jn  19*'), 
1"  (suggested  by  Dn  10*)  which  has  no  special 
LXX  word.  So  11*  (cf.  Zee  4'-  *■ ")  14*  [cf.  6  21»] 
14'  [cf.  Jl  3"].  In  6»  we  find  the  phrase  irai  SoOXos 
Kol  IKfiBepoi  instead  of  fvytxintm  k.  ^raTaXeXei/i- 
lUfos  of  1  K  21"  (LXX  20").  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  signs  of  direct  or  indirect  LXX  influ- 
ence, as  in  2^  {-rapaSelirif,  Gn  2*  etc.)  6"  {8iS\lor,  cf. 
Is  34*  LXX)  18*  {S<ufu>pl<o»,  cf.  Is  13"  LXX),  etc. 

J.  The  hearing  of  NT  quotations  on  textual 
criticism. — (a)  When  a  quotation  agrees  with 
Heb.  but  has  a  single  word  or  phrase  agreeing 
with  LXX,  this  may  have  come,  not  from  LXX 
itself,  hat  from  a  various  reading  of  Heb.,  followed 
also  LXX.  Thus  in  Jn  12"  livuiuu  may  point 
to  a  variant  »^t(  for  tt^  In  Mt  12*>  the  words 
K.  if  r.  6rinan  fOnj  Artovcrt,  agreeing  exactly 
with  LXX  (though  so  different  from  Heb.),  whereas 
all  the  earlier  part  of  the  quotation  follows  a 
totally  different  rendering  of  Heb.,  may  point  to 
Q.^j  to^i? ;  but  see  A,  d.  Even  where  a 
quotation  differs  more  or  less  from  both  LXX 
and  Heb.  the  difference  may  have  arisen  from  a 
various  reading  of  the  latter.  Thus  in  Mt  2* 
^cM^tr  is  often  referred  to  a  reading  'pitv  for 
'e7Ci  (see  D).  Lk  2"  points  to  a  ret^g  chpip; 
■VP?  *^  for  ^=f^9  'Vt^P  ;  Ro  9"  [Is  28"]  (10")  to 
'>'>  li?l«W  tor  rhj;  lih  I'Ctjsn.  Even  if  the  inser- 
tion of  \'}  is  merely  a  mental  error,  it  shows  that  St. 
Panl  had  the  Heorew  in  his  mind,  and  therefore 
got  KaraurxurS^'rat,  not  from  LXX  icarauirxi'i'^o,  but 
from  e'Ss:,  which  LXX  also  reads.  Mt  27'-  "*  may 
have  been  based  on  a  text  reading  n';  h^,  with 
590,  168,  251,  K  2,  R,  for  -nh-p  S{!  (but  see  E,  d), 
and  possibly  "  lya  for  "  n'3.  It  is  important  also 
to  notice  that  Mt  does  not  support  the  otherwise 
probable  reading  of  i^rtH  '  treasury '  for  '  potter.' 
1  Co  2*  seems  originally  due  to  a  difference  of  text, 
Ijiip  .nj9i^  for  «:i|!n  ilS  (y^c*,  o'n^B  "V5l  "  for  vfynt  B*rAj 
TUfSi,  and  ior  njoi^V  (see  D)  (on  Mt  2*  see  D, 
and  on  Mt  12**  see  A,  d).  (6)  When  a  quotation 
follows  LXX  almost  exactly,  but  agrees  with 
Heb.  in  a  word  or  phrase,  it  raises  the  suspicion 
that  it  follows  a  different  reading  of  LXX,  as 
in  Ac  13**  [Is  49*]  {Hetuca  for  Mum  of  LXX.  and 
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omission  of  e{f  StaBiiKrir  y4»am,  which  is  apparently 
an  interpolation  from  Is  ;  in  Mk  12^,  Ac  7" 
(omission  of  tl/u ;  the  ultrak-Hellenistic  speech  of 
St.  Stephen  is  the  last  place  to  suspect  the  influ- 
ence of  Heb.  text).  The  mere  fact  of  a  certain 
number  of  MSS  of  LXX  agreeing  with  a  quota- 
tion is  of  practically  no  importance,  because  thev 
were  so  frequently  altered  into  agreement  witn 
NT  quotations.  We  have  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample in  Ps  14'  (13'  LXX),  where  the  whole  cento 
of  quotations  in  Ro  S"'"  has  found  its  way  into  B 
and  some  other  MSS  of  LXX,  and  hence  through 
the  Vulg.  into  the  English  Prayer-Book  Psalter, 
(c)  It  is  just  possible  that  qnotations  may  throw 
light  on  questions  connected  with  the  text  of  NT 
itself,  as  He  3" ;  see  E,  b. 

ii.  Quotations  in  NT  from  the  Apocrypha 
AND  PsETOEPiGRAPHiCAL  Jewish  Literature. — 
These  are  not  cited  as  Scripture,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Jnde  [Bk.  of  Enoch  i.  9,  tr.  by  R. 
H.  Charles,  Oxford]  are  not  directly  cited  at  all ; 
but  there  are  several  references,  such  as  in  Lk 
12">-«'  (of.  Sir  U»->»)  14"»  (cf.  Sir  13»-"),  Jn 
(cf.  Sir  24^),  Ro  12"  (of.  Sir  7"),  He  l»  (Wis  V") 
4"- "  (cf.  Wis  7»»-»),  Ja  1"  (Sir  5"). 

iii.  Quotations  from  Pagan  Writers.  —These 
are  very  few,  and  not  always  easily  recognized. 
Thus  that  of  Ac  IT*"*  is  found  both  in  Aratus, 
Phcenom.  6,  and  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  Zeus, 
6.  The  quotation  in  I  Co  15"  is  mentioned  by 
Lucian,  Am.  43,  as  a  saying  of  Menander  from  his 
Thait.   The  qnotatiMt  of  Tit  1"  is  said  by  early 
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Christian  writers  to  come  from  a  lost  vork  of 
Epimenides,  called  repX  -xpriauMiy,  but  is  now  found  in 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  (an  Alexandrian  poet  of 
3rd  cent.  B.C.)  to  Zeus,  8.  In  1  Co  12"-"  we  have 
probably  a  reference  to  the  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa.  But  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  these 
quotations,  etc.,  point  to  a  wide  knowledge  of 
pagan  literature  on  St.  Paul's  part,  or  would  not 
rather  from  their  proverbial  character  have  been 
generally  known  \>y  men  of  very  moderate  culture 
(see  Farrar's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  L  Exc.  iii.). 

LrriRATDRK.— Turpie,  Tli»  OT  in  the  New  is.  In  spite  of  the 
one-aided  aiiue  of  the  writer  and  man}'  inaccuracies,  a  very  use- 
ful book  when  used  with  proper  reference  to  good  critical 
editions  and  commentaries,  and  has  been  of  gmA  service  in 
writing  tbis  article.  The  quotations  of  OT  are  taken  tnmi 
or  in  Grtet,  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete,  Cambridge,  those  ot 
NT  usually  from  the  revised  text  of  Oreek  Test.,  Oxford.  Set 
also  L.  Cappellus,  (ittant.  de  loc.  paraU.  Fat.  at  Nov.  Tat.  1660 ; 
Sorenbnsius,  vmn  ISO  nve  /S.^jlm  MmtJJumy^,  1718 ;  Boepa, 
ds  Fst.  Tut.  Lot.  in  apott.  libr.  aUegatimt,  1S27 ;  Tholuck, 
Da*  A.U.  Tat.  i.  NT^,  1849 ;  Kautssch,  dt  Yet.  Test.  loe.  a 
Paulo  aUegati*,  18«9  ;  C.  Taylor,  The  Ootpel  in  the  Law,  1869 ; 
Uonnet,  Let  eitatione  de  fane.  (Sit.  d.  lee^.de  S.  PauL  1874  ; 
B6hl,  AT  CitaU  in  NT,  1878 ;  Toy,  Quotation*  m  the  NT,  1884  ; 
Yollmer,  Die  ATCHaU  Oei  Paultu,  1895 ;  Johnson,  The  Quota. 
Hon*  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Old,  1896 :  Dittmar,  Fetiu  Tet. 
in  Novo,  1. 1899 ;  ot.  also  Jowett,  St.  Pautt  Epietlee>,  1894,  voL 
L  185  ir.;  Swete,  Intnd.  to  Old  Teit.  in  Greek,  1900,  p.  881 S.; 
and  Thackeray,  St.  Paul  and  Contemp.  Jeurieh  Thought,  1900, 
p.  18111.;  and  for  special  NT  books,  Allen,  '  The  OT  Quotations 
ta  St.  Mark '  In  Bxpot.  Tim**,  Jan.  1901  (xiL  187),  and  •  The  OT 
Quotations  in  St.  Matthew,'  Bxpot.  Timet,  March  1901  (xii. 
281) ;  Lightfoot,  Note*  on  Jipittlet  <ifSt.  Paul,  pp.  176 IL,  216  (.; 
Westoott,  Hebrew*,  p.  67  n.;  Mayor,  Jamet,  p.  bdxlL  Tbm 
■ubjeot  Is  dealt  with  in  all  the  Msniisls  tor  Bible  study. 

V.  H.  Woods. 
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SUHl  (Wfin  only  1  Ch  1*)  or  RlUliH  (npip).— 
Son  of  Cush  and  father  of  Sneba  (Saba)  and  Dedan 
(Gn  10^  1  Ch  1').  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (27") 
as  a  trading  oommnnity  by  the  side  of  Sheba.  The 
LXX  (in  Gn  A  "PeyxM ;  in  1  Ch  BA  'Pry/ul;  in 
Ezk  B  'fa/ii,  AQ  'PaY^)  identified  the  word  with 
Segma,  mentioned  as  a  city  by  Ptolemy  (vL  7,  14) 
on  the  Persian  Golf,  whicn  is  probably  identical 
with  Regma,  which  Steph.  Byz.  (ed.  Westermann, 
p.  242)  describes  as  a  city  or  a  gii^in  the  Persian 
Gnlf.  This  latter  form  of  the  word  (in  most  MSS 
practically  indistinguishable  from  the  other)  may 
very  well  be  Greek,  meaning  '  breach.'  The  above 
identification  is  accepted  by  most  authorities, 
including  Glaser  (Skiae,  iL  325),  who  adds,  how- 
ever (p.  252),  that  the  name  is  spelt  in  inscriptions 
with  a  jim.  It  Is  at  present  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  place 
mentioned  Ijy  the  Greek  geographers  and  the  tribe 
mentioned  m  Grenesis  or  not.  Dillmann  thinks 
Raama  may  be  the  'Pa/i/uu'trai  of  Strabo  (xvi.  iv. 
24),  in  S.  Arabia,  N.  W.  of  ChcUramotitcB{=:l^TB.- 
mant ;  see  Hazabhatxth). 

D.  S.  MASOOUO0TH. 

BAAHIAH  (n.T)si ;  B  THaa/ui,  A  'P«<X^).— One  of 
the  twelve  chiefs  who  returned  with  Zerabbabel, 
Neh  V.  In  the  parallel  passage,  Ezr  2*,  the  name 
is  Keelaiah  (n;^]n,  B  'PeeXnd,  A  'PesXiat),  and  in 
1  Es  6*  Resaias  (M'hich  see).  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  what  waa  the  original  read- 
ing, although  irSjn  probably  lepresente  it  more 
nearly  than  TojnL 

RAiHSES,  RAHESES  (DSDn  Ex  ;  owvi  Gn 
47",  Ex  12" ;  LXX  'Po/iecrinJ  om.  in  Gn  47"]).— 
The  city  of  Roamses  was,  like  Pithom,  built  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression 


(Ex  1"),  who  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Narille's 
discoveiy  of  the  site  of  Pithom  to  have  been 
Ramses  n.  of  the  10th  dynasty  (see  Pithom).  It 
was  from  Raamses  or  Rameses  that  the  Israelites 
stuted  when  the^  fled  from  Egypt;  and  as  the 
next  stage  in  their  journey  was  Succoth  (Ex  12^), 
Raamses  could  not  have  oeen  far  from  Pithom. 
It  must  also  have  been  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  as  is 
indeed  exprrasly  stated  in  Gn  47",  where  Gioshen 
is  called  proleptically  'the  land  of  Ramesea.' 
According  to  LXX  of  Gn  46" '  the  land  of  Rameaea' 
[D  om.]  indnded  also  Heroopolis  or  Pithom. 

Qosem  or  Goshen  was  the  capital  of  the  20th 
nome  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  now  represented  by 
Saft  el-Henna,  at  tne  western  end  of  the  Wady 
Tumil&t,  north  of  Belbte,  and  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Zagazig.  The  8th  nome,  of  which  Pithom  waa 
the  capital,  adjoined  the  20th  to  the  east.  We 
should  therefore  probably  look  for  the  site  of 
Raamses  somewhere  between  Belbte  and  Tel  el- 
Maskhftta.  The  latter  was  identified  with  Raamses 
by  Lepsius,  and  the  identification  was  perpetuated 
for  a  time  in  the  name  of  Ramses  given  to  the  place 
by  the  French  engineers  during  the  construction  of 
the  Fresh- water  CanaL  Dr.  Kaville's  excavationa 
proved,  however,  that  Tel  el-Maskhfkta  is  Pithom, 
and  consequently  the  rite  of  Raamses  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

The  city  is  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  texts. 
We  learn  from  them  that  it  was  built,  Uke  Pithom, 
by  Ramses  n.,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name ; 
and  a  letter  of  the  scribe  Panbesa,  translated 
Brugsch  [History  of  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.  iL  pp.  06-08) 
and  Goodwin  {HP,  1st  ser.  vL  p.  11  ffi),  gives  a  long 
and  glowing  description  of  it.  Its  canals  are  said 
to  be  '  rich  in  fish,  its  lakes  swarm  with  birdi,  its 
meadows  are  green  with  vegetables.'    The  canal 
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on  tLe  banks  of  which  it  stood  communicated  with 
the  sea,  and  was  called  Pa-shet-Hor,  '  the  mere  of 
Horns.'  Bragsch  at  one  time  wished  to  identify 
it  \iith  Tanis  (Zoan),  where  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  Pi-Ramessu  or  *  temple  of  Ramses,'  erected 
by  Ramses  ii.,  bat  the  discovery  of  the  position  of 
Pithom  obliged  him  to  change  bis  mind.  An  un- 
edited papyrus  in  the  possession  of  M.  Golinischeff, 
moreover,  distinguishes  it  from  Tanis,  and  places 
it  between  Tanis  and  Zam  (on  the  eastern  frontier) 
in  a  list  of  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  '  The  land  of 
Rameses'  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
city. 
Lm 

in  Hogarth's  AvOiarUy  and  Anheeobay,  18M,  p.  66;  BkU, 
Light /rom  Oe  Eait,  jil  IMt  A.  H.  SaYCB. 

RABBAH.— 1.  (njn ;  Jos  W  B  'hpit,  A  'PojS/M ; 
2S  11»  12"-»  'Pa/S/Sdff;  1  Ch  20i  'Pa/S/Sdp  j  Am  1" 
"Vafipii  Jer  49[30]»  "Po/SSiie ;  Ezk  25»  r))*  rHKir 
ToD  'A/iiuir),  at  more  folly  Kabbath-benS-iminon= 

*  Rabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon '  (jtos  >»  nji ; 
Dt  3"  V>  ««po  tO»  Uwr  'Awui* ;  2  S  12?»  17",  Ezk 
21»  'Pa{fi)ade  Mr  'A/i/uir,  Jer  49[30]»  'Po/S/SiW). 
The  chief  and,  in  fact,  the  only  city  of  tjie 
Ammonites  mentioned  in  the  OT.  It  M-as  situ- 
ated about  26  miles  N.E.  of  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  the  fruitful  valley  which  forms  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jabbok  {ez-Zer^),  now  called 
the  Wddy  'Ammdn  (Buhl,  GAP  4»,  260  f. ).  Under 
Ptolemy  n.  (Philadelphns)  the  city  was  rebuilt 
and  called  Philadelphia,  but  the  original  name 
seems  never  to  have  be^  completely  lost,  and  is 
■till  preserved  in  the  modem  'Amman. 

Apart  from  the  isolated  notice  in  Dt  3",  where 

•  passing  reference  is  made  to  it  as  the  site  of  the 
bed  or  sarcophagus  of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and 
the  statement  in  Jos  13*  that  it  lay  outside  the 
eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  no  allusion  is  made  in  the  OT  to  the 
capital  of  the  Ammonites  nntU  the  reign  of  David. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  2  8  10^11>  12*^*' 
(which  appears  in  a  condensed  and  less  accurate 
form  in  8^-,  see  Samuel,  Books  of)  an  embassy 
was  sent  by  David  to  condole  with  Hanun  king 
of  Ammon  on  the  death  of  his  father  Nahash. 
The  envoys,  however,  were  grossly  insulted  by  the 
Ammonite  king  and  his  servants,  who,  in  view  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  Israelite  monarch,  were 
inclined,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  to  suspect  the 
motives  of  his  embassy.  This  treatment  of  the 
envoys  could  have  but  one  result,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites therefore  at  once  summoned  to  their  aid  those 
soutbem  tribes  of  the  Aramaeans  who  were  their 
more  immediate  neighbours  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Meantime  the  Israelite  army,  under  the  009iinand 
of  Joab,  had  lost  no  time  in  invading  the  country 
of  the  Ammonites.  Their  intention,  doubtless, 
was  to  lay  siege  to  Rabbah  itself ;  for  Uiough  he 
was  aware  (2  S  lO*)  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Ammonites  and  Aramaeans,  Joab  does  not  appear 
to  have  realized  either  the  strength  or  the  position 
of  the  Aranuean  force  that  was  opposed  to  him, 
nntil  he  had  actually  come  within  striking  distance 
of  the  Ammonite  capital  (vr.*- ').  The  Aramaeans, 
however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch 
IS'),  had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Medeba,  and 
now  threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat  across  the 
Jordan.  Thus  hemmed  in  'before  and  behind,' 
Joab  perceived  that  his  only  hope  of  safety  lay 
in  assuming  the  offensive.  He  therefore  divided 
his  army  into  two,  and,  having  entrusted  Abishai 
with  the  task  of  holding  the  .^nmonites  in  check, 
himself  led  'all  the  picked  men  of  Israel'  in  an 
attack  on  the  more  powerful  Aramieans.  The 
combined  movement  waa  completely  successful : 
the  Aranueaas  fled  diaoomfited,  and  tneir  example 


was  soon  followed  by  the  Ammonites,  who  took 
refuge  in  Rabbah.  Joab,  however,  did  not  follow 
up  his  advantage,  but  retired  with  the  army  to 
Jerusalem.  In  the  following  year  David  took 
the  held  in  person  against  uie  Aranueans,  who 
had  reassembled  under  Shobach,  captain  of  the 
host  of  Hadadezer,  at  Helam  (probably  not  far 
from  Damascus),  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter  (w.  "•'»).  The  way  was  now  clear  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war  with  the  Ammonites,  and 
Joab,  with  the  whole  army  and  the  ark  (11"),  was 
despatched  across  the  Jordan  to  ravage  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Rabbah 
(11').  If,  as  the  biblical  narrative  seems  to  imply, 
both  the  sons  of  Bathsheba  were  bom  daring  this 
period,  the  siege  of  Rabbah  must  have  usted 
nearly  two  years.  The  aim  of  the  besiegers  was 
doubUess  to  starve  out  the  city,  rather  than  to 
take  it  by  storm  [11^- ") :  the  actual  fighting  was 
probably  confined  to  the  occasions  on  whion  the 
beleaguered  garrison  attempted  a  sortie.  It  was 
by  exposing  Uriah  the  Hittite  to  one  of  these 
sallies  that  Joab  was  able  to  effect  David's  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  the  former  (w."-")- 

Tne  fate  of  the  city  was  finally  sealed  by  the 
capture  of  the  spring  of  water  from  wbicn  the 
inhabitants  derived  their  water  supply  (12"  reading 
DSP  IT!  'spring  of  waters'  for  DVit}  tj  'city  of 
waters,'  so  Klostermann  ;  but  see  Cheyne  [Eimot. 
Time*,  Sept.  1898,  p.  143  f.],  who  would  read  here 
and  in  the  preceding  verse  Db^i?  'the  city  of 
Milcom ') :  only  in  this  way  can  we  harmonize 
Joab's  message  (v,"'-)  with  the  phrase  '  the  royal 
city'  Ty)  in         By  the  latter  phrase  is 

probably  meant  the  royal  castle  or  citadel,  situ- 
ated at  the  apex  of  the  lofty  triangular  plateau, 
which  seems  to  have  formed  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Rabbah.  '  The  two  sides  are  bounded  by  wadies 
which  diverge  from  the  apex,  where  they  are 
divided  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  and  thence  separ- 
ating, fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  triangle'  (Oliphant,  Tht 
Land  of  GUead,  p.  259  f.).  The  precipitous  char- 
acter of  the  wfidia — on  the  one  side  there  is  a  drop 
of  300  ft.,  on  the  other  of  400  ft— precluded  anv 
access  to  the  streams  below,  save  at  the  (f  artificial) 
depression  which  separated  the  citadel  from  f^e 
rest  of  the  city.  Hence  the  capture  of  the  latter 
virtually  placed  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  Joab, 
and  assured  him  of  its  speedy  downfall.*  He 
thereupon  despatched  messengers  to  David,  bid- 
ding him  collect  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  super- 
intend the  final  assault  of  the  city,  '  lest,  he 
adds,  'I  take  the  city,  and  my  name  be  utUed 
upon  it ' — in  token,  namely,  of  its  conquest  by  him. 
(See,  further,  on  this  passage,  vol.  i.  p.  344^). 
David  at  once  responded  to  Joab's  appeal,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  the  city  was  taken,  to- 
gether with  much  spoil,  including  the  crown  of 
Milcom  (LXX),  the  god  of  the  Ammonites.  (For 
a  full  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rabbah  V  v  David,  see  Driver,  Notes  on 
Samuel,  pp.  226-229^ 

From  the  few  scattered  notices  of  Rabbah  in 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  from  the  8th  cent, 
onwards,  we  gather  that  the  city  once  more  re- 
verted to  the  possession  of  the  Ammonites.  Thus 
Amos,  in  his  denunciation  of  Ammon  (l'"*),  pro- 
phesies the  destmction  of  the  wall  and  palaces  of 
Rabbah,  while  similar  language  is  used  by  Jere- 
miah (49*- ')  shortly  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
and  by  Ezekiel  (25*).   It  is  noticeable  that  the 

*  The  retdingr  o(  the  H«braw  text  *  dty  of  waten '  to  nnull7 

ezpUined  u  refeirln;  to  the  lower  town.  But  (1)  the  phrua 
iteell  ii  an  nnlikely  one  to  be  applied  to  a  part  ot  the  city, 
(S)  there  to  no  reference  elsewhere  to  a  division  of  the  city, 
and  (S)  the  explanation  aeetns  due  to  the  present  condition  ol 
the  ruin*  ol  Amnuin,  wbioh  data,  at  wrllart,  tram  Boman 
Umea. 
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latter  regards  Kabbah  as  no  less  important  politi- 
cally than  Jerusalem  itself  (21»[Heb .»]). 

In  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Kabbah  was  still  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  After  its  capture  by 
Ptolemy  Phuadelphus  {B.C.  285-247)  it  was  called 
Philadelphia,  and  the  snrronnding  district  Phila- 
delphene  or  Arabia  Philadelphensis  (Ritter,  Die 
Erdkunde,  xv.  pt.  ii.  p.  1154  f.).  According  to 
Poly  bins  (r.  71),  the  city  underwent  a  severe  and 
protracted  siege  nnder  Antiochns  the  Great,  who 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  only  through  the  agency 
of  a  captive.  The  latter  revealed  the  existence  of 
the  subterranean  passage  by  which  the  carrison 
of  the  citadel  obtained  their  water  supply :  the 
passage  was  aooordingly  blocked  np,  ana  the  ^ir- 
rison  forced  to  snrrender.  The  same  authority 
makes  use  of  the  old  name  Rabbatamana  (PapBa- 
riftafa),  while  Stephen  of  Byzantium  states  that 
it  was  formerly  called  Amana,  and  afterwards 
Astarte.  Josephus  describes  it  as  the  most  easterly 
border-town  of  Pertea  {BJ  TO.  iii  3),  and  Strabo 
especially  notes  it  as  one  of  the  localities  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population.  It  formed  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Decapolis,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
cent.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  classes  it  with  Bostra 
and  Geresa  as  one  of  the  fortiiied  great  cities 
of  Ccele-Syria  (Kitter,  I.e.).  Philadelphia,  later, 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  forming 
one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  'Paleestma  tertia 
(Keland,  Pal.  228).  Of  the  Arabic  geographers, 
Mnknddasi  (A.D.  985)  describes  'Amm&n  as  the 
capital  of  the  Belkft  district,  lying  on  the  border 
of  the  desert.  He  mentions  the  castle  of  Goliath 
as  situated  on  the  hill  overhan^g  the  city,  and 
containing  the  tomb  of  Uriah,  over  which  is  bnilt 
a  mosjiue.  Y&kOt  (iii.  719),  in  A.D.  1225,  men- 
tions it  as  the  city  of  the  emperor  Dakiy&nfts 
(Decius) :  he  further  relates  the  Moslem  legend, 
according  to  which '  AmmSn,  the  founder  of  the  city, 
was  the  son  of  Lot's  brother  ('Amman  = ' he  who  is 
of  the  uncle').  Abnlfeda  (A.D.  1321)  also  assigns 
the  founding  of  the  city  to  Lot  (Guy  le  Strange, 
Pal.  under  the  Moslems,  p.  391  f.).  Ck>ins  of  the 
city  exist  with  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D. 
1G1-I80)  and  the  legend  <  Philadelphia  of  Hercnles 
of  Ccele-Syria';  but,  save  for  a  few  rude  stone 
monuments,  nothing  remains  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tecture '  which  can  be  referred  with  any  certitude 
to  a  pre-Roman  period '  (see  Survey  of  E.  Pal.  pp. 
19-64,  where  a  fall  description  is  given  of  the 

5 resent  site;  see  also  Baedeker*  pp.  170-172; 
lerrill,  East  of  Jordan,  p.  398  f.). 
2.  (Jos  IS"  nri!}  J  B  2w#i,/S4,  A'ApePfid ;  Arehba). 
A  city  of  Judah,  apparently  near  Kinath-jearim. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 
RABBI,  RABBONL— From  31,  primarily '  master ' 
in  contrast  with  slave  {Aboth  i.  3 ;  Sukka  iL  9 ; 
et  al.),  was  formed,  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
nominal suffix,  'JT  ('Poj8/St,  'Pappel  WH),  'my 
master,'  the  use  of  which  as  a  title  of  respect  by 
which  teachers  were  addressed  occnrs  first  within 
the  last  century  before  the  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem.  The  Mishna  contains  several  instances  of 
this  mode  of  address  {Nedarim  iz.  5 ;  Rash 
hnshana  ii.  9 ;  Berachoth  ii.  6,  1 ;  et  al.).  In  a 
similar  w^  was  formed  Rabbonl  CPa/3j3oW  Mk  10", 
'Po)8j3ow(  Jn  20",  'Po/S/SoweJ  WH)  from  )?T  or  fan 
(used  of  God  in  Taanith  iiL  8),  an  Aramaic  form 
of  the  title  used  almost  exclusively  to  designate  the 
m-esident  of  the  Sanhedrin,  if  a  descendant  of 
Hillel,  from  the  time  of  Gamaliel  L  {Aboth  L  17). 
In  later  times  the  title  of  Rabbi  appears  to  have 
been  conferred  officially  npon  such  as  were  author- 
ized in  Palestine  to  decide  ritual  or  legal  questions 
{Baba  mezia  86a;  Sanhedrin  136),  the  corre- 
sponding Babylonian  title  being  Kab  or  Mar ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  use  m  this  sense  before 
or  in  the  time  of  Christ.   Its  suffix,  however. 


quickly  lost  its  specific  force  by  a  process  of  which 
parallels  are  aflbrded  in  several  langoages  ;  and  in 
the  NT  the  word  occnrs  simply  as  a  courteous  title 
of  address.  Kabboni  is  even  more  respectful ;  and 
in  the  two  passages  where  it  is  used  of  Christ 
(Mk  10"  and  Jn  20*')  the  pronominal  force  may  not 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Neither  word  occurs 
in  classical  use,  in  tlie  LXX  or  other  Gr.  version  of 
the  OT,  or  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  NT  the  shorter 
title  is  appUed  to  Christ  in  Mt  26*-  Mk  9»  11» 
14**,  Jn  !*•  •  3»  4"  6^  9"  11" ;  to  John  BaptUt  in 
Jn  S";  whilst  in  Mt  23'- «  Christ  forbids  His 
disciples  to  covet  or  use  it.  In  Jn  1"  a  parenthesis 
states  its  equivalence  in  meaning  with  jiSdfrKoXr, 
which  is  in  turn  cited  in  Jn  20"  as  a  synonym  of 
KabbonL  KVm  implicitly  supports  this  explana- 
tion in  Mt  23*,  where,  however,  the  text  reads 
KoBrtYrHit,  a  word  whose  primary  meaning  of 
'  guide '  naturally  suggests  that  of  '  teacher.'  See, 
for  farther  details  and  for  literatare,  Sohiirer,  HJP 
n.  L  315  fil,  and  eL  Dalman,  Worte  Jem,  267,  272  it 

R.  W.  Moss. 
RiBBITH  {TfW}  with  art. ;  B  Aapapiif,  A  'PajS- 
P<i9). — A  town  of  Issachar  (Jos  19*'),  probably  the 
modem  B&ba,  on  the  south  part  of  the  range  of 
GUboa.  See  SWP  vol.  iL  sheet  ix. ;  Miiblan  in 
Kiehm's  HWB  12S2;  6n^,  Samarie,  L  336; 
Bahl,  GAP  204.  C.  B.  CONDBB. 

RABBONL— See  Rabbl 

RAB-HAO  (39-31;  B 'PojSo/tdff,  "Pa'/Ktr, 
"Raiiir,  A  'Po/SaAul/c,  Q  'PojSo/tdT  [in  Jer  39  (46)" 
Q-"*  'VopoiUrt];  Vulg.  Bebmag).—T)io  title  (as  is 
now  generally  admitted)  of  a  Babylonian  official, 
apparently  Nergal-sharezer,  who  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  princes  (Jer  39  [Gr.  46]') 
and  all  the  chief  officers  (v.")  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  Whether  the  Nergal-sharezer  who  is 
here  mentioned,  and  who  apparently  bears  the 
title,  be  the  Neriglissar  of  the  Greeks,  who  came 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  560  (16 
years  later),  is  uncertain,  but  not  by  any  means 
improbable.  The  explanation  of  the  title  Rah- 
mag  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty. 
Gesenins  explains  x>  as  magian,  'the  name  of 
the  priests  and  wise  men  among  the  Medes, 
Perraans,  and  Babylonians'  [the  inclusion  of  the 
Babylonians  was  pardonable  before  the  inscrip- 
tions were  made  out].  G.  Rawlinson  and  others 
have  compared  Uie  title  Rab-mag  with  the  Baby- 
Ionian  BuM  6mga,  or,  more  correctly,  Bvmt 
fmqu ;  but  this,  apart  from  its  improbability  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  of  form,  cannot  be 
the  original  of  the  term,  as  it  is  not  a  title  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word — it  simply  means '  the  deeply- 
wise  prince.'  Another  etymology  for  the  second 
element  is  that  of  Fried.  Delitzsoh  (cf.  also  Sieg- 
fried-Stade  and  Osef.  Heb.  Lex.),  who  suggests  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Assyr.  moMll,  '  soothsayer ' ; 
but  the  objections  to  this  are  the  differing  doable 
consonant,  and  the  absence  of  the  compound  rab- 
tnahhU.  "The  most  probable  of  the  proposed  origi- 
nals "appears  to  the  present  writer  and  others  to 
be  the  title  rab-miigi  (see  Pinches  in  S.  A.  Smith's 
Keilechrifttexte  AsurbanipaU,  Ueft  iL  1887,  p.  67, 
note  to  1.  89 ;  Sayce,  HCM  p.  456 ;  Winckler,  Orient. 
Litteraiurztff.  1898,  p.  40).  This  word  occurs  in 
the  text  translated  by  Pinches  (K  824,  edge,  9)  in 
the  accusative  {muga),  and  also  in  the  oracles  to 
Esariiaddon  ( WAI  61.  1.  26a)  in  the  phrase  atta 
ina  libbi  mugi,  'thou  (art)  in  the  midst  of  the 
princes  (!),'  the  two  lines  which  follow  being  *  I  (the 
goddess  IStar)  in  the  midst  of  my  flock  (!)  advance 
(and)  rest.'  A  nasalized  form,  raimun^Ti,  also  ooenra. 

T.  G.  PiNCHEa 
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SAB-SARIS  (01731 ;  B  'Po0«ii,  A  'ta^apelt,  in 
2  K  18";  BA  No/3owop«<t,  «•  NojSoweeJi,  n'Q  No- 
PovmpLi,  Q"»  "Pa/Sffapis,  in  Jer  39  [46]»-'*;  Vulg. 
SabsarU,  Babsares). — This,  like  Rab-Maq,  la  now 
generally  and  rightly  held  to  be  a  title,  and  not  a 
name  (see  RV).  1.  An  Assyrian  officer  who  went 
with  the  Tartan  and  the  Rali-ahakeh,  whilst  Senna- 
cherib was  at  Lachish,  to  demand  on  behalf  of  his 
royal  master  the  surrender  of  Jemsalem,  which  was 
at  the  time  besieged  by  the  Assyrian  forces(2  K 18"). 
2.  A  Babylonian  named  Sarsechim  [? ;  see  art. 
Nkboal-Shabezkr],  who,  with  'all  the  princes' 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jemsalem  by  that  king  in  the  11th  year  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Jndah  (Jer  39*).  3.  A  Babylonian 
named  Nebusnazban,  who,  after  the  taking  of  the 
city,  gave  authority,  with  other  of  the  princes 
of  Babylon  who  are  mentioned,  for  the  release 
and  return  of  Jeremiah,  thus  enabling  him  to 
be  taken  home  and  to  dwell  with  his  own  people 
(Jer  39"). 

The  usual  biblical  explanation  of  the  word  is 
'chief  of  the  ennnohs,'  or,  perhaps  with  greater 
probability,  'chief  ennnch,'  an  explanation  that 
agrees  veitn  the  information  yielded  by  the  other 
Semitio  languages,  Arabic  and  Aramaic  having 
practically  uie  same  word  with  this  meaning,  and 
aim  verbs  derived  therefrom.  The  word  d^^,  with 
its  plural  o'Pi?,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  only  means  'a  ennnch,'  bat  also 
'  courtier '  in  general,  '  chamberlain.'  In  2  K  25" 
it  indicates  an  officer  who  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  Potiphar,  who  was  certainly  a 
married  man,  is  called  the  d-i;  of  Pharaoh  in  Gn 
39'.  The  AjMyro  -  Babylonian  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, do  not  furnish  us  with  any  word  that  contains 
this  idea.  A  01031,  Rabsaris,  named  Nabft-sarra- 
n$ur,  eponym  for  the  year  B.C.  683,  is  named  on 
the  tablet  81-2-4.  147  (Berger,  Comptes  rendus  de 
FAcad.  des  Inter,  et  Belles  Lettret,  1886,  p.  201 ; 
CIS  torn.  L  fasc  1,  pp.  43,  44),  bnt  this  title  is  not 
rendered  in  the  Assyrian  text  which  aooompanies 
the  Aramaic  inscription.  'Winckler  (in  Unters.  z. 
ttUor.  Gesch.  1889,  Exkurs  v.  p.  138)  gave  the  ex- 
pkmation  that  this  word  was  simply  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Assyio-Bsbylonian  raoH-ia-rSii,  a  sug- 
gestion that  was  ai  ^erwards  confirmed  by_  the 
ouicoveTy  of  the  titli  in  question  on  the  British 
Mnsemu  tablet  82-7-14,  3570,  written  rubH-ia-ri-e- 
t«  (read  -rgiu) ;  cf.  Academy,  June  25,  1892.  This 
expression  means  '  chief  of  the  heads '  or  principal 
men,*  and  being  apparently  not  a  usual  title,  we 
may  perhape  concluae  that  it  was  not  often  given, 
and  may  have  been  one  of  great  hononr.  Of  its 
■ge  nothing  can  be  said, — the  earliest  date  known 
is  B.C.  683, — and  how  long  it  had  been  in  use 
before  then  cannot  even  be  guessed.  As  to  the 
etymology,  that  is  very  simple.  The  first  com- 
ponent put  ia  the  common  Assyro-Babylonian 
word  twtH,  meaning,  in  componnds,  '  chief,'  equi- 
valent to  the  Heb.  n  The  second  word  is  the 
particle  ia,  meaning  'of,'  and  the  third  is  rgiu 
'bead'  (the  Heb.  Mi),  seemingly  one^of  the 
numerous  short  words  of  nutfculine  form  which  were 
the  same  in  the  plnral  as  in  the  singular.  Whether 
the  Heb.  onp  is  derived  from  ia-riSu,  without  the 
rab,  and  obtained  the  meaning  of  '  ennnch '  from 
the  circnmatanoe  that  many  of  those  who  bore  the 
title  Rab -saris  had  authority  over  the  eunuchs, 
or  whether  the  Hebrews  assimilated  this  Assyro- 
Babylonian  title  to  a  word  already  well  known  in 
their  language,  and  common  Semitio  property,  is 
nnlcnown;  but  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the 
more  probable.  In  any  case  the  word  as  used  in 
2  K 18"  and  Jer  39*-  >*  must  be  held  to  represent  the 

*  CtDnli,  »ben  tha'austar  o(  U*  eiuiuclu'0'919'31,  LXZ 
tnd  Theod.  i^im*z«)  Menu  to  bm  bad  dbargt  ot  'tk*  ned 
Rqnl  uid  the  noUas? 


Asinrro-Babylonian  rabA-ta-rSiu,  whatever  opinion 
be  held  with  regard  to  the  other  passages  where  it 
occurs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sibilants  are 
in  both  cases  o,  for  which  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
has  i,  affording  another  proof  that  the  sound  tran- 
scribed by  the  latter  was  often  not  sh,  bnt  simply 
«,  in  later  times,  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
RAB-SHAKEH  (npt>?-];  'Pa>f'iinit,'Pap<TiKin  ;  Rab- 
saeet). — The  title  of  the  officer  sent  by  Sennacherib 
with  the  Tartan  and  the  Rab-saris  to  demand  the 


surrender  of  Jerusalem,  at  that  time  besieged  by 
the  Assyrian  forces  (2  K  18"- "  19^-«  Is 
362. 4.  u-iS.  n  374. 8).  He  g^me,  with  a  great  army, 
accompanied  by  the  other  dignitaries  who  are  men- 
tioned, from  Lachish,  and  '  called  to  the  king.'  Tn 
response  to  the  summons,  the  officials  of  Hezckiah's 
coiut  replied,  and  the  Rab-shakeb  pronounced  to 
them  a  long  and  insolent  message  to  their  royal 
master,  increasing  the  violence  of  his  tone  when 
requested  to  speak  in  Aramaic,  and  not  in  Hebrew 
'  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people  that  are  on  the  wall.' 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  official  was  one  of 
some  attainments,  as,  besides  his  native  Assyrian, 
he  must  have  known  Hebrew  very  well ;  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Jewish  representatives  of  the 
king  who  were  parleying  with  nira  implies  that  he 
knew  Aramaic  also,  probably  because  it  was  the 
language  of  a  large  section  of  the  Assyrian  people, 
and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  a  second  mother-tongue 
to  him.  The  first  opinion  of  scholars  concerning 
the  title  Rab-shaken  was  that  it  meant '  chief  of 
the  cupbearers ' ;  *  but  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  render- 
ing, as  such  an  official  would  hardly  have  been 
sent  on  an  errand  of  this  kind.  When,  therefore, 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  began  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  Rab-shakeh  of  the  passages  quoted  was  the 
same  as  the  rabsaki  of  the  texts.  This  word  is  a 
compound,  consisting  of  ra&,. const,  case  of  rabii, 
'  chief, '  =  the  Heb.  31,  and  said,  plural  of  aaku, 
from  the  Akkad.  saga,  '  head,'  the  whole  meaning 
'  chief  of  the  heads,  or  '  captains '  (cf.  Rab-saris). 
The  list  of  names  of  officials  printed  in  WAI  ii. 
pi.  31,  No.  2,  mentions  the  rab-saki  between  the 
rabSumgar  or  rab  tegar  ('  chief  of  the  supply  t ') 
and  the  saki  or  rde,  'officers'  or  'captains.'  In 
the  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  the  ^ut-saki  who  was 
sent  to  Tyre  as  rab-saki  received  tribute  from 
Metenna  of  that  city,  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Rab-shakeh  or  Rab-sald  was  a 
military  officer  of  high  rank,  regarded  as  possess- 
ing some  ability  as  a  diplomat.  The  Bab-kifir, 
'  chief  of  a  force,'  also  often  bore  this  title  (tablet 
K  1359,  col.  L  36,  ii.  7,  10,  iii.  1,  iv.  11).  See 
Schrader,  KAT*  319,  320  iCOT  ii.  3,  4];  Sayce. 
HCMiW,  442.  T.  G.  Pinches. 

RACA  occurs  Mt  5"  only,  and  in  its  Greek  form 
is  variously  spelt — imxi  (WH,  with  cod.  B),  /ox<t 
(Tisch.  with  codd.  k'D).  It  is  the  Aramaic,  ngT, 
a  form  of  ipn  'empty'  (Heb.  pn),  the  first  o 
in  the  Greek  being  one  to  a  Galitean  change. 
The  X  i°  Tiscbendorf  s  spelling  is,  like  the  first  x 
in  'Ax<Xja/uix  (Ac  l",  codd.  ((A),  due  to  the  assi- 
milation in  the  pronunciation  of  Koph  to  the 
aspirated  Kaph  (Dalman,  Gramm.  des  Jvd.-Pal. 
Aramdiseh,  pp.  66,  138, 304).  Raca  appears  to  be 
a  word  of  contempt,  'empty,'  so  'worthless,'  in- 
tellectually rather  than  morally,  like  the  worthless 
(P'l),  empty-headed  fellows  whom  Abimelecb  at 
Shechem  hired  to  be  his  followers,  Jg  9* ;  like  the 
Kcvot,  Ja  2*,  the  empty-head,  who  boasts  of  a 
faith  which  is  intellectual  only;  or  like  the 
'  ignorant,'  called  by  the  Rabbis  Mg'i,  because,  for 

•  Sea  Oeaenius  (Tragellea'  tr.l  $.v.  Luther*!  tranaUUon  if 
genandly,  in  acoorduoa  with  ttui,  Brttehmltt. 
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example,  they  eonld  not  conceive  how  God  could 
build  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  of  gems  30  cubits 
high  and  3U  cubits  broad  (Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jems,  i.  638).  Obviously,  as  rebuked  by 
Christ,  it  is  an  advance  upon  mere  anpy  feeling 
(tfryiibna/Qt),  in  proportion  as  utterance  is  leas  seli- 
controlled  than  silence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  betray  so  complete  a  loss  of  self-contool 
as  the  word  of  climax,  the  more  positive  luapl, 
'fool,'  i.e.  godless,  good •  despising  fool,  moral 
reprobate.* 

But  the  precise  force  of  Raea,  as  compared  with 
that  of  repressed  anger  and  of  'fool,'  cannot  be 
estimated  apart  from  the  gradations  of  court  or 
penalty  from  which  Christ  draws  His  analogical 
illustrations ;  and  these  gradations  are  too  readily 
taken  for  granted  as  historical  and  intelligible, 
even  by  some  of  the  foremost  commentators  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  It  is  quite  commonly 
assumed  (1)  that  Christ  uses  xplns  tor  the  local  or 
provincial  court  in  a  Jewish  town  or  village  j  (2) 
that  such  a  court  could  try  cases  of  murder  j  (3) 
that  it  could  punish  the  murderer,  but  only  with 
the  sword  ;  (4)  that  the  Sanhedrin  {awiSfnor)  alone 
could  inflict '  the  more  painful  and  degrading  pun- 
ishment of  stoning';  (5)  thatyiewa  toO  Tvp6s  was 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  that  in  it  the  corpses  of 
criminals  were  burned,  the  most  degrading  and 
most  abhorred  punishment  of  all.  Bu^  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is,  outside  this  passage  itself,  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  any  of  these  assump- 
tions  (see,  for  instance,  Gehenna,  vol.  ii.  p.  HQ*"). 
It  is  true  that  the  Talmud  may  be  quotea  for  the 
second  assumption  (cf.  Sanhedrin  L  4,  as  referred 
to  in  Schiirer,  ffJP  U.  i.  154) ;  but  this  evidence  is 
shaken,  first,  by  the  extreme  improbability  of  the 
statement  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  no  execution 
was  permitted,  even  to  the  Sanhedrin,  except 
by  consent  of  the  Procurator  (cf.  Jn  18")  j  and 
secondly,  by  the  important  qualification  that  the 
Talmua  is  often  purely  academic,  speaking  of 
things  that  ought  to  be  as  though  they  were.  The 
Talmudic  passage  just  cited  was  not  written  down 
till  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and  represents  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis,  ougnt  to  be  the  pro- 
cedure, and  what  would  be  in  an  ideal  Judah  under 
Rabbinical  rule.  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Maimonides  1000  jeaxa  later,  when  it  could  not 
be  historically  tme.t  Accordingly,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  estimate,  with  any  confidence,  the  exact 
relations  of  'the  judgment,'  'the  council,'  'the 
gehenna  of  fire,'  in  our  Lord's  picture,  and  there- 
tore,  so  far,  the  exact  relations  of  the  three  stages 
of  anger.  Two  salient  points,  however,  emerge 
like  headlands  out  of  the  mist.  (I)  Christ  hands 
over  all  anger,  even  silent  anger,  to  be  tried  as  a 
murderous  act,  to  be  tried  (it  should  be  added)  on 
its  merits  (of.  hnot  rj  xpUrti),  and  not  ipso  faeto 
and  at  onoe  condemned.  (2)  Christ  is  no  verbal 
Pharisee.'  That  it  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  word, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  utterance,  that  is  reprehended, 
'is  plain  irom  the  fact  that  He  can  use  iroip-oi,  a 
word,  like  St.  James's  kcv^,  practically  identical 
with  Baca,  when  rebuking  the  spiritual  dulness  of 
two  of  His  immediate  followers  (Lk  24"). 

J.  Massik. 

BACAL. — Amongst  those  to  whom  David  is  said 
( 1  S  30"*)  to  have  sent  a  share  of  the  spoil  after  his 
return  to  Ziklag,  are  mentioned  '  they  that  were 
Vy^j'j  but  probablv  the  last  word  ought  to  be 
corrected,  after  the  LXX  (^  Ka/>/«iXy),  to  Vl9?>  ' 

*  It  Mems  better  to  tek*  tUi  word  *■  the  roo.  o(  fc,  one 
of  the  liXX  tranilaUoiia  of  nabal,  'fool'  (of.  the  praoUcal 
kthelat  of  U  SSf),  than  u  a  trensUtemtioii  of  the  ptq>.  rrp 
'mnrmaring,'  '  rafreoton,'  No  2010  (LXX  irvfttir),  there  being 
no  evidence  that  the  latter  wae  a  oommon  Heb.  word  (m 
opprobrium.  (See  FoolX 

f  On  this  particular  point  the  present  writer  ii  Indebted  to  a 
priratc  letter  trom  Dr.  Nenbaner. 


Carmel  (of  Judah,  Joe  IS",  1  S  2o>).    So  Well 
hausen.  Driver,  Budde,  Lohr,  H.  P.  Smith,  et  al. 

RACE.— See  Gaues  in  vol.  iL  p.  108. 

RACHEL,  once  (Jer  31»  AY)  Rahel*  (S?} 
ewe,'  Gn  31*  al.;  PoxiJX;  i2acA«Z).— The  youngei 
daughter  of  Laban,  whom  Jacob,  arriving  at  llaran 
(Gn  2U'''),  meets,  as  she  comes  to  water  her  father's 
sheep  (v.'"),  at  a  well  in  the  open  country  (v.'). 
Impressed  by  her  beauty,  and  deeply  in  love  with 
her  (29"""),  Jacob  agrees  to  serve  Laban  for  seven 
years,  if  he  may  then  have  her  for  his  wife ;  but 
Laban,  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time,  fraudu- 
lently substitutes  his  elder  daughter,  Leah,  and 
only  consento  to  give  him  Rachel  as  well  upon  his 
agreeing  to  serve  him  seven  years  more  (29"""'). 
Leah,  thoush  less  loved  by  her  husband  than 
Rachel,  is  blessed  ■with  four  children  ;  this  arouses 
in  her  younger  sister  feelings  of  discontent  and 
envy,  and  petulantly  reproaching  Jacob  she  bids 
him  take  her  handmaid,  BUhah,  as  a  concubine  (cf. 
16"*-),  that  she  may  be  'built  up '--».«.  (16»)  obtain 
a  family — from  her  (30*"*).  Two  sons,  Dan  and 
Kaphtali,  are  bom  accordingly  to  Bilhah  :  the  ex- 
planations given  of  their  names  (30°- ")  are  meant 
to  indicate  Rachel's  recognition  that  God  had  now. 
at  least  in  a  measure,  granted  her  her  due,  and 
that  she  had  won,  after  her  lon^  '  wrestlings '  with 
her  sister.  His  favour  and  blessing.  '  The  struggle 
of  these  two  women  for  their  husband  gives  us  a 
strange  picture  of  manners  and  morals,  but  must 
not  be  judged  by  our  standard '  (Payne  Smith) :  at 
the  same  time,  so  far  as  the  temper  and  attitude  of 
Rachel  are  concerned,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  Leah  was  not  the  wife  of  Jacob's  choice,  but 
had  been  forced  by  fraud  into  what  was  really 
Rachel's  own  rightfol  place  in  his  house.  Rachel's 
anxiety  to  have  a  son  of  her  own  is,  however, 
evinced  before  long  in  her  eagerness  to  obtain  some 
of  the  youthful  Reuben's  mandrakes,  or  love-apples 
(30'^''-).  At  last,  the  long-delayed  hopes  are  accom- 
plished, and  Joseph  is  bom  (So*"-"). 

Six  years  later  (31"),  when  Jacob  meditates 
quitting  the  service  of  Laban  (31'"*),  both  wives 
endorse  cordially  his  reasons  for  doing  so  (31*"- """), 
and  accompany  him.  Rachel,  at  once  unscrapu- 
lous  and  superstitious,  steals  her  father's  terapnim 
(31"),  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  they  would  bring  her 
and  her  nusband  prosperity ;  3i''*  describes  the 
ready  wit  by  which  she  conceals  the  theft  from  her 
indignant  father.  Rachel  is  next  mentioned  on 
the  occasion  of  Jacob's  meeting  with  his  brother 
Esau  (33''"),  when  the  superior  affection  which  he 
still  felt  for  her  is  shown  oy  the  position  assigned 
to  her  and  Joseph  (33'-*-').  Her  death,  shortly 
afterwards,  at  the  time  of  Benjamin's  birth,  soon 
aibet  Jacob  left  Bethel,  is  recorded  in  35"'"  (cf. 
48^).  She  and  her  sister  Leah  are  alluded  to  in 
Ru  4'>  as  foundresses  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
types  of  wedded  happiness  and  prosperity.  Like 
Rebekah  (Gn  24),  Rachel  at  first  (Gn  29)  produces 
a  favourable  impression  upon  the  reader:  she  is 
attractive,  not  only  in  person,  but  also  evidently 
in  manner  and  address;  she  stirs  Jacob's  deepest 
affections  i  their  long  and  patient  waiting,  followed 
by  a  crael  disappointment,  enlists  our  sympathies; 
but  the  sequel  shows  that,  like  her  aunt,  she  is  not 
exempt  from  the  family  failings  of  acquisitiveness 
and  duplicity. 

The  ler.  tribe*  ar«  gnmped  aronnd  Leah  and  Radiel;  lo  H 
is  evident  that  thejr  both  pnMMi  a  triied  im  well  as  a  penonai 
■igniUcanoe.  For  ■peculauona  as  to  what  hlatorioal  (acta  may, 
trom  thii  point  of  new,  be  mppoaed  to  be  repreeented  by  them 
— «.a.  the  growth  ot  'Iirael  ont  of  elements  mors  or  \tm 


*  Ae  retmlarljr  in  the  <  Ore&t  Bible '  0U»-<1)  the  Geneva 
■Venion  (1660) ;  Covenlale  (1635)  and  the '  Biihopa'  Bible '  (1M% 
howerer,  have  regularly  '  BacheL' 
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orlginaUv  distinct— w«  Ewald,  Hitl.  I.  S7I-e ;  Stade,  OVI  I. 
14i  tl. :  ^ellh.  if  M.  432 ;  Outhe,  G  Vl  (1899),  pp.  B  {.,  «0-«2 ;  ud 
at  Bkhjahih,  vol  I.  p.  272>>,  Jaoos,  vol  U.  p.  KSt. 

Rachel's  grave.— In  Gn  35'*  it  is  said  that 
Rachel  died  when  there  was  yet '  a  distance  (?)  of 
land '  (nvo  m??)  to  go  to  Ephrath ;  and  in  v."  (of. 
48^)  Jacob  b  said  to  have  buried  her  '  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath  (that  is  Beth-lehem),'  and  (v.^)  to 
have  '  set  ap  a  pillar '  ^moffib&h) — %.».  here,  as 
often  in  Phoen.  {CIS  I.  L  44,  46,  67,  etc.),  a  sepul- 
chral monument — 'upon  her  grave:  that  is  the 
pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day.'  The  locality 
must  consequently  have  been  well  known  when 
the  narrative  (E)  was  written ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  spot  in  1  S  lO',  and  also 
alluded  to  in  Jet  31"  (where  the  prophet  poetically 
imiip;ines  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
janun,  as  weeping  over  the  captivity  of  the  last 
remnants  of  her  nation,  as  on  their  way  to  exile 
they  passed  near  her  tomb ;  cf.  40').*  The  spot 
which,  from  at  least  the  4th  cent.,t  has  been 
shown  traditionally  as  the  site  of  Rachel's  grave,  is 
about  four  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem  and  one  mile  N. 
of  Beth-lehera  ;  here  there  is  now  the  ^ubbet  JSafyS 
or  '  dome  of  Rachel,'  a  stone  structure,  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  exactly  like  an  ordinary 
Moslem  '  wely,'  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person,  about 
23  ft.  square,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  contain- 
ing an  apparently  modem  sarcophagus ;  on  the  E. 
an  oblong  chamber  and  court  nave  been  recently 
added.; 

A  serions  diiBcnlty,  however,  arises  in  this  con- 
nexion. In  1 S  10°  label's  tomb  is  described  quite 
cluirly  as  being  on  the  '  border  of  Benjamin,  >.«., 
obviously,  the  N.  border  between  Benjamin  and 
Ephraira,  not  far  from  §  Bethel  (v.»),  which  was  10 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  site  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  is  strongly  favoured  by  Jer  81", 
where  Rachel  is  represented  as  weeping  at  (or 
near)  Jtamah,  6  miles  N.  of  Jemsafem.  If  The 
distuice  which  pitn  n-a3  was  understood  to  express 
is  nncertain  ;  but  it  can  hardly  (cf.  2  K  6")  nave 
been  as  much  as  15  or  16  miles.  We  seem,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either 


(Knob.,  Graf,  Stade,  ZAW,  1883,  pp.  6-8 ;  Riehm, 
'zinser,  al.)  Ephrath,  though 
elsewhere  identified  witn  Beth-lehem  (Ra  1'  4", 


HWB*,  1281  f.;  Holzing 


Mic  6*),  is  here  tlie  name  of  a  plaoo  near  Ram  ah  (in 
which  case  the  words '  that  is  Beth-lehem '  in  35"  48' 
will  be  an  incorrect  gloss);  or  (NHld.,  Bel.,  Dillm.) 
there  were  two  different  traditions  as  to  the  site  of 
Rachel's  grave— one  tradition  (I  S  lO',  Jer  31") 
placing  it  near  Ramah,  the  other  (Gn  36"  48*) 
placing  it  near  Beth-lehem.  As  Rachel  has  other- 
wise no  connexion  with  Jndah,  while  she  is  con- 
nected closely  with  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the 
former  alternative  is  perhaps  the  more  probable 
(Buhl,  Oeogr.  169,  does  not  discide  between  them). 

8.  R.  Drivbb. 
BADDAI  (Tl:  B  ZaSSat,  »»  Za/SSal,  A  'tattal).— 
The  fifth  son  of  Jesse,  1  Ch  2>^ 

RAO,  RAOOED.— The  words  properly  translated 
'rag'  are  (1)  o'jm,  pieces  torn  off,  from  jnp  to 
rend,  which  is  tr*  'rags'  in  Pr  23P,  but  in  1  K 

*  He  2i''''is,  of  ooiina,an4n)Hoa(iait,iiotSD  tnteipntsUon, 

of  the  propheOT. 

t  Sm  the  Itmerary  of  the  Borderaz  FDgtlm,  a.d.  838  (In  the 
Mriee  ct  the  Pal.  POgrim^  Ttatt  Sot.  I.  28  (.X  and  the  PU- 
Rumge  of  Paula  (ib.  p.  6,  at  the  end  ol  the  voL)  In  Jerome** 
Xp.  ad  Biutoehiwm  (ed.  Bened.  It.  S,  «?« ;  ed.  Vallani.  L 
«»). 

{.See,  torther,  BoUnna,  SRP  L  ZU,  UL  !»:  Bid.*  120 1.; 
PiFMan.  UL  12»f.  (with  a  vlawX 

I  The  terms  of  1 8  lOM  hardly  enable  to  flz  Ita  ilte  more 
■wcUcally :  see  an  attempt  by  Schick,  2X>/>F  Iv.  (1881)  p.  248f. 
C'PKPSt,  188S,  p.  lU);  abandoned  PEPSt,Vm,p.  IS. 

I  It  -nay  be  worth  obaerving  that,  though  Joe  W*  (P)  make* 
lb*  N.  border  of  Benjamin  paas  cloae  to  the  8.  of  Bethel,  1 E 1617 
r  to  imply  that  the  a.  border  of  the  N.  kingdom  waa  at 
"  ;  ■eei&>Jg4«. 
YOU  IV.— 13 


ll"-",  2  K  2"  simply  'pieces,'  being  preceded  by 
the  verb ;  (2)  o'o^p,  worn-out  clothes,  from  [11^9]  to 
wear  out,  tr*  ' rotten  rags'  in  Jer  38"' the  only 
place  where  it  occurs ;  (3)  ^xot,  tr'' '  rag  '  in  AcL 
Est  14".  In  Is  64*  '  All  our  righteousnesses  are  aa 
filthy  rags'  (ony  ijj|),  the  word  tr^  'rags'  (i;^)  is 
simply  'clothing,'  'a  geirment'  ('from  the  mthv 
clothing  of  the  leper  to  the  holy  robes  of  the  hign 
priest' — Oxf.  HeS.  Lex.);  RV  'as  a  polluted  gar- 
ment.' The  specific  allusion  here  is  to  a  vestii 
meTutruit  poUuta ;  cf .  Is  30". 

The  root  meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  'rag'  is 
neither  'tom'  nor  'worn,'  but  rough,  sluigqif 
(Swed.  ragg  or  rugg,  rough  hair),  whence  the  adj. 
ra^ed  was  used  as  we  now  use  'rugged'  in  the 
sense  of  lagged,  applied  to  rooks,  etc.  So  in  AY 
Is  2"  'the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks';  and  Sir 
32 '  Of  a  ragged  and  a  smooth  way.'  Cf. 
Shaka.  Bkh.  11.  v.  v.  21— 

*  How  theae  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  paaease  through  the  fllniy  rfla 
Of  ttiis  luua  world,  my  ragged  prison  walla' 

And  Milton,  V Allegro,  9 — 

•There,  nnder  ebon  shade*  and  low-browed  rocik% 
ta  ragged  as  thy  locks.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

RAOAU.— See  following  article. 

RAOES  fPdTotrK in To9»- »'Pd7iu]  1^1  Mi^ioi).— 
Now  Bai  near  Teheran.  The  city,  whose  ruina 
occupy  a  space  about  4500  yards  long  by  3500  broad, 
gave  ita  name  to  Media  Ragiana,  and  commanded 
the  approach  to  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  size  and 
thicloiess  of  ita  walls,  and  the  number  of  towers 
with  which  they  are  flanked,  must  have  made  it 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. According  to  the  Vendidad  it  was  colonized 
Dv  the  advancmg  Aryans  after  they  had  left 
Hyrcania  and  before  they  reached  Khorasean, 
and  it  was  there  that  they  were  mingled  with  two 
other  raoea  and  so  first  came  into  contact  with 
heretics.  An  old  tradition  asserted  that  Zoroaster 
was  bom  there  (see  de  Harlez,  Introduction  A 
Vttude  de  VAvetta,  Paris,  1882).  In  the  Behistun 
Inscription  Darius  calls  it  Rai^  in  Media,  and 
states  that  the  Median  pretender  FrawartiBh  or 
Phraortes  fled  to  it  after  his  defeat ;  he  was, 
however,  captured,  and  after  being  tortured  was 
sent  to  Ecbatana  to  be  impaled.  At  a  later  date 
Alexander  passed  through  it  in  pursuit  of  Dariua 
Codomannus,  eleven  days  after  leaving  Ecbatana. 
It  was  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  Seleucns  I.,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Euiopus  (Strabo,  XI.  xiii  6),  which 
was  supplanted  by  that  of  Arsacia  after  the 
Parthian  conquest.  In  the  age  of  Isidorus  (§  7)  it 
was  still  '  the  greatest  city  in  Media.'  In  Strabo 
and  Arrian  the  name  appears  a»Ragmi  Ptolemy 
(vi.  6)  makes  it  Ragtsa. 

Rages  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bk.  of  Tobit. 
Tobit  left  there  ten  talente  (tf  silver  (1><  4>),  and 
Tobias,  accompanied  by  the  angel  Raphael,  started 
for  Rages  in  quest  of  this  deposit  which  was 
finally  recovered  by  the  angel  (5*  6'-  "  9*).  Accord- 
ing to  Jth  P-"  Ragaa  ('Vayai,  evidently  another 
form  of  Baget)  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle 
in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  '  king  of  the  Assyrians ' 
defeated  and  slew  Arphaxad  the  Median  prince. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  stoiy  of  Arphaxad  we 
have  a  distorted  reminiscence  of  the  overthrow 
and  capture  of  Frawartish.         A.  H.  Sayce. 

RAOUEL.— 1.  The  AV  form  (LXX  "PotowJX),  in 
Nn  10",  of  Reubi,.  See  Hobab  and  Jbthro.  2. 
The  father  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Tobias,  To  Si*  " 
14".  The  name,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Heb. 
Beuel,  occurs  as  that  of  an  angel  in  Enoch  xx.  4. 

RAHAB  {xfi  'Poi^).— The  heroine  of  the  ad. 
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venture  of  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  Jericho  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  there.  The  story  of  her  reception  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  the  clever  devices  by  which 
she  hides  them,  contrives  their  escape,  ana  baffles 
the  pursuit  ordered  by  the  king  of  Jericho,  is  told 
in  Jos  2,  assigned  by  critics  to  JE  (vv."- "  D'),  and 
exhibiting  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  that  narrative, 
all  its  power  of  delineating  life  and  character.  A 
few  lively  touches  bring  the  whole  scene  vividly 
before  us,  and  suggest  much  that  is  not  told  in 
detail.  We  see  the  house  on  the  wall,  probably 
near  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  convenient  for  resort, 
certainly  convenient  for  escape.  On  the  roof  are 
drying  stalks  of  flax,  an  indication  of  the  inmate's 
busy  toil,  possibly  of  a  particular  trade.  Here 
she  dwells  alone,  but  she  has  a  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  residing  in  the  town. 
She  is  a  harlot,  for  the  word  applied  to  her 
(LXX  v6prri;  Vulg.  meretrix)  refuses  to  be  softened 
down  to  'innkeeper'  (Joseplius,  Chrys.,  Chald. 
VS),  but  she  may  have  combined  witli  this  unhappy 
calling  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  weaving 
and  dyeing.  She  had  evidently  been  brought  into 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  had 
heard  of  events  going  on  bej-oiid  the  Jordan,  which 
had  caused  the  terror  of  Israel  to  fall  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan.  She  was  convinced  that 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  would  open  a  way  for  His 
people  into  Jericho.  In  this  belief  she  obtained  a 
promise  from  the  spies  of  protection  for  herself 
and  family  in  return  for  her  help.  A  scarlet  line 
hanging  from  the  window  by  which  they  had 
escaped  was  to  be  the  sign  that  the  house,  with 
all  its  inmates  for  the  time,  should  be  spared.  The 
Israelites  would  be  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  any 
member  of  Ratiab'g  family  caught  ontside  the 
bouse. 

Joshua  kept  the  agreement  to  the  letter  (Jos 
517. a. s-39j^  and  the  narrative  states  'and  she 
dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Israel  unto  this  day.' 

'  A  natlon't  ^patitude  long  preserves  the  names  of  those  who 
by  opportune  information  open  for  a  besieging  host  the  path 
to  victory '  (Ewald,  who  cites  a  parallel  instance  soon  to  follow, 
jg  in-ai,  and  illustrates  from  profane  h  istory ,  HI  ii.  247,  Eng.  tr A 
In  fact  the  cx)nduct  of  Bahab  was  reoognised  with  gratitude 
and  kept  long  in  memory  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  Accord. 
Ing  to  a  rabbinical  tradition  she  married  Joshua  himself,  and 
became  the  ancestress  of  seven  prophets  (Lightfoot,  Horn 
Heb.  ad  Mt  Christian  estimates  of  her  worth  are  even 
more  remarkable.  One  NT  writer  place*  her  in  the  roll  of  the 
heroes  of  faith  (He  11";,  another  quotes  her  as  Justified  by 
works  (Ja  2^}.  Clement  of  Rome  declares  she  was  saved 
through  her  faith  and  her  hospitality,  and  claims  tor  her 
the  gift  of  propheOT,  since  the  scarlet  hne  foretold  redemption 
by  Uie  blood  of  Ohttot  (ad  Cor.  L  12X  The  same  allegorical 
Interpretation  ii  tasomed  by  all  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
(see  Jaoobson,  Pat.  Ap.,  who  cites  Just  Mar.  TVj/pA.  cxi. ;  Iren. 
tv.  20. 18 ;  Origen,  Amorose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret). 
None  of  these  writers,  any  more  than  the  NT,  think  It  necessary 
to  change  'harlot'  Into  'innkeeper'  with  Joaephus  and  Ohry- 
■oetom.  Irensua,  in  his  reference  to  her,  recalls  how  publicans 
and  ballots  were  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We 
know  nothing  of  her  afterconduct,  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  faith  which  an  apostle  ooukl  praiM  was  aooompanied 
by  a  true  conversion. 

As  to  Bahab's  U«  to  the  Ung,  and  her  betny*!  of  bar  own 
oountrymen,  all  that  need  be  aud  is,  tbat  widle  ndthsr  oan  be 
approTMl,  both  may  b*  extenuated  by  her  ittuatioo. 

The  most  interesting  question  in  connexion  with 
this  woman  arises  from  the  mention  of  a  Eahab 
I'Poxil/S)  in  the  genealogy  of  Mt  1*  'And  Salmon 
begat  Boaz  of  Rahab'  (liV),  which  thus  makes  her 
an  ancestress  of  our  Lord.  -  The  patristic  age  seems 
to  have  taken  the  identification  with  Bahab  of 
Jericho  for  granted.  But  in  the  11th  cent.  Theo- 
phylact  comd  write,  'There  are  some  who  think 
Baohab  to  be  that  Bahab  the  harlot  who  received 
the  spies  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nave.'  A  Dutch 
professor,  Q.  Onthov,  unged  difficulties  in  the  war 
of  identification  (in  the  Btblioth.  Brem.  hist.  phUoi. 
Theol.  oh.  iiL  p.  438),  and  was  answered  by  Wolf 
{CHr.phiM.«terU.inMtl*).  That  the 'Pod^  of  the 


LXX  and  of  Hebrews  and  James  should  be'Poxd;S 
in  Matthew  appears  at  first  improbable.  But  the 
latter  has  the  support  of  Josephus,  who  always 
speaks  of  Ratiab  as  4  'Pajcifiv-  A  second  objection 
would  be  more  serious  if  it  rested  on  the  mention 
of  Raliab  alone,  but  it  is  a  chronological  difficulty 
not  affected  by  the  (juestion  of  her  identity,  and 
may  therefore  be  dismissed  here.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  the  marriage  of  Raliab  to  Salmon 
son  of  Nahslion  (Nu  7",  1  Ch  2")  (see  Alford  on 
Mt  1°).  The  difBcolty  arises  from  the  names  Boaz, 
Obed,  Jesse  being  made  to  bridge  the  interval 
between  Ratiab  and  David. 

LiTERATnBE.— In  addition  to  authoriUea  already  dted,  as* 
Bengel,  Lightfoot,  and  Olshausen  on  Mt  1> ;  Hill,  Dneent  ami 
Parentage  itf  the  Saviour;  Patrick,  Orotius,  Hitdg,  Keil, 
Dillmann,  and  Steuemagel  on  Jos  t  and  6 :  Schleusner,  Lac 
NT.  I.V.  wifn.  A.  S.  AQLKN. 

RAHAB  (3rn).— A  mythological  and  symbolical 
term  meaning  '  the  raging  monster,'  'the  impetuous 
one,'  which  occurs  6  times  in  OT  (RV). 

A*  a  verb,  3.T1  is  found  twice  in  Qal :  Pr  e>  'importune  thy 
friend'  (AV  'make  sure'  (Toy  remarks  that  'importime  i* 
hardly  strong  enough ;  betet,  bmegt,  auail  better  express  the 
impetuosity  involved  in  the  Heb.  term');  LXX  fnlfitini  rit 
fi'kt)  rtv);  Is  S>  'the  child  shall  behave  himself  proudly' 
(Cheyne,  PB,  'the  boy  shall  be  insolent';  LXX  rtinr^u 
wmiin);  and  twice  in  Hiphil:  Ca  6>  'thiJie  eyes  have  over- 
come me '  (BTm  *  make  me  afraid '  (ao  Budde,  setzsn  nUeh  m 
Schrecken] ;  AVm  '  have  puffed  me  up ' ;  Duhm,  rtgen  mich  avf 
[80  Siegfried-Stade.  errregtn  (getchteelUliek)] ;  LXX  kurrifint 
itk ;  but  it  ia  very  doubtful  wbether  tbeae  laat  tbrw  rendeitegi 
are poaaible;  probably 'oootoaa'or 'perturb' [8yr.  «2aiJ|] <• 
the  meaning,  aee  Driver,  Z<07>  M  n.);  Pa  138*  'Thou  didst 
encourage  me '  (Driver,  Par.  Plotter, '  Thou  makeat  me  proud ' ; 
LXX  rtijmfim  jim).— The  noun  anh  la  used  in  Pa  IWW  [only] 
'their  pride'  (AV,  following  Kimchi,  Interprets  the  root  here 
falsely  in  the  eense  of  'strength'  [so  Ui  Is  SO?  and  Pa  IBS']; 
LXX  n  s-AiiM  mirSf  (by  confusion  with  □J'J]),  and  the 
adjective  30-]  (in  |dar.)  In  Ps  40(4*  [only]  'the  proud'  (LXX 

1.  The  first  occurrence  of  am  we  shall  examine 
is  Job  9"  an  n]v  wqv*  vfijB  \sv  y^*^  gi^g ;  LXX 
B  ai}rit  yb.f  i.vi<rrpaitrai  ipy^y,  6r'  airroO  iKdfupSryrai' 
K-fyrn  t4  int  oipapip;  RV  'God  will  not  withdraw 
his  anger,  the  helpers  of  Rahab  [m.  'or  arrogancy, 
see  Is  30' ']  do  [m.  '  or  did ']  stoop  under  him^ ;  AV 
'  (If)  God  will  not  withdraw  his  anger,  the  prond 
helpers  [m.  'Heb.  helpers  of  pride  or  strength'] 
do  stoop  under  him.'  The  meaning  distinctly 
appears  to  be, '  God  withdraws  not  his  anger  (till 
it  has  accomplished  its  purpose) ;  even  the  helpers 
of  Rahab  bowed  [note  the  perf.  mq^,  referring  to 
some  definite  occasion]  under  him ;  now  much  less 
can  I  (Job)  stand  before  him.'  What  now  is  the 
allusion  ?  There  can  be  little^doubt  that  it  is  to  the 
mythical  conflict  in  which  the  Creator  was  said  to 
have  vanquished  the  supposed  primeval  dra^n  of 
the  deep.  This  myth  is  most  familiar  to  us  m  the 
Babylonian  Creation-epos,  where  there  is  a  very 
detailed  account  of  the  victory  of  Marduk  over 
Ti&mat  (cf.  tlhOm,  Gn  1')  and  her  eleven  '  helpers' 
(see  art.  Babylonla  in  vol.  i  p.  220''  f. ;  Sayoe^ 
HCM  63  ft ;  BaU,  Light  from  the  East,  2ff.). 

From  the  use  of  Rahab  for  the  raging  sea  monster 
(who  appears,  in  certain  forms  of  the  myth  current 
amongst  the  Jews,  to  have  been  thought  of  not  aa 
finally  destroyed,  but  as  imprisoned  in  the  sea, 
and  destined  to  be  slain  at  last  by  Jahweh's  sword. 
Is  27' ;  cf.  the  Egyptian  myth  of  the  defeat  of  the 
serpent  Apopi)  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  the  sea  itself.  So  in  2.  Job 
26",  where,  however,  the  same  mythological  allusion 
underlies  Uie  two  parallel  clauses,  'He  quelleth  the 
sea  with  his  power,  and  by  bis  understanding  he 
sniiteth  through  Rahab'  (aco  fijp  ^n}<a^la«  d;d  pjt  \fei? ; 
LXX  B  brxii  Koriirauaer  t^)»  Si3iaavar,  trurr^ft-g  Si 
ftrrpuToi  ri  (c^o») ;  RV  '  He  stirreth  up  [m.  '  oi 
stilleth'l  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  under- 
standing he  smiteth  through  Rahab' ;  AY  (wrongly) 
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'  He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his 
understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud ' [m. 
*  fleb.  pride '].  Cf .  Ps  74"-»  8.  Very  simUar  is  Is 
61*  i'»  n^Jih^  3trj  jQsn  K'n-ps  x^^g ;  LXX  B  o6  et 
il  ipmumra  SiXaaaay,  CSup  i^iaaov  ir\riSot ;  KV  '  art 
thoa  (te.  the  arm  of  the  Lord)  not  it  that  cut 
Rahab  in  pieces,  that  pierced  the  dragon  ? ' ;  AY 
'  art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  and  wounded 
the  dragon  ? '  The  reference  here  appears  to  be  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  under  the  figure 
of  a  monster  (see  Sea  Monster),  at  the  Red  Sea 
(cf.  'art  thon  not  it  which  dried  up  the  sea, 
the  waters  of  the  great  deep ;  that  made  the  depths 
of  the  sea  a  way  for  the  redeemed  to  pass  over  ? '). 
i.  One  other  parallel  to  this  is  Ps  89'''P'i  pkjt  n?(s 
aCT]  Yit}^ ;  LXX  ad  irwrtltruaat  in  Tpav/taTltw  irtfr^- 
*anm;  AV and  KV "Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  [m.  'or 
^ffUP^  *]  in  pieces,  as  one  that  is  slain.'  The  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  is  interpreted  hy  what  follows, 
'  Thoa  hast  scattered  thine  enemies  with  the  arm 
of  thy  strength,'  and  this  again  by  the  preceding 
rerse, ' Thon  mlest  the  pride  of  the  sea;  when  the 
waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them.'  There 
may  be  a  veiled  allusion  to  Egypt  here,  aa  in  la  61*, 
bnt  such  a  conclnsion  is  not  neoessarr. 

0.  In  onr  next  example  the  epithet  Rahab  is 
appUed  to  Egypt,  Is  30'  'WTB  P7  niy:  pTj  onip 
K}  3{n  tiiri;  LXX  Alyiimoi  iiiTom  imX  Ktnii 
i^\lieov<ru>  d/i&t'  drdyyti\or  tATtUt  In  iianUa  4  wapi- 
Aifait  i/uir  a(h^t  RV  'for  Egypt  helpeth  in  vain 
and  to  no  purpose ;  therefore  nave  I  called  her 
Bahab  that  sitteth  still '  [lit.  (Ges.  S 141  e) '  Rahab. 
they  are  a  sitting  BtUl'].  Driver  {Itaiah*,  'Men 
of  uie  BiUe'  aeries,  p.  69  n.)  takes  BcAab  aa  a 
poetical  tiUe  expressing  '  the  idea  of  inflation  and 
pride.'  So  Cheyne  {Propheciet  of  Itaiah*,  L  p.  172) 
■peaks  of  it  as  expressing  the  'boistmonsness' 
or  'am^anoe'  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  people;  he 
cites  Pliny's  description  of  them  as  'ventosa  et 
iosolens  natia'  Isaiah  dedans  that  the  name 
Bahab  had  better  be  changed  to  SMbeth  ('  sitting 
itiU,'  'inaction');  Egypt  is  a  blustering  do-nothing, 
prompt  with  hiigh-Bounding  promises,  but  utterly 
incapable  of  carrying  these  out.  If  tiiis  passage 
belongs  to  Isaiah,  and  if  the  MT  be  correct  (but 
■ee  Cheyae,SBOT,  '  Istdah'  (xd  fee.,  and  Intro,  to 
It.  p.  253 ;  Budde  on  Job  9>* ;  and  Gunkel,  Schiip- 
fung  und  Chaos,  p.  39),  it  ia  probable  that  no 
mytiiological  allnsion  nnderliee  the  passage,  but 
that  a{n  simply  means  '  boastfulness '  though  with 
allusion  to  Eahab  as  a  name  of  Egypt.  6.  Either 
through  the  influence  of  this  passage,  or  more 

rbably  owiae  to  a  conception  of  Egypt  as  akin 
the  mythological  sea  monster,  because  lying 
cnaeonced  amidst  its  rivers  and  canals  (cf.  Ezk  29*). 
Sahab  appears  as  a  designation  of  Egypt  in  Ps  87* 
TOk  atn  '>'?I£;  LXX  luniirB'fyroiJM.  'Pai/3  cat  BadvXwrot ; 
Ay  and  RV  'I  will  make  mention  of  Rahao  (RVm 
'or  Bgyvt ')  and  Babylon  as  those  that  know  me.' 


Gunkel  {Schiipf.  u.'Chaoi,  40)  finds  an  allusion  to 
Rahab  also  in  Ps  40*14  'Happy  is  the  man  that 
maketh  the  Lord  his  trost,  and  respecteth  not  the 
prood  (rihshim).' 

LimuTvu.— Hm  Oomn.  on  th*  abort  dted  8cit|itim  pii- 
■gn,  cap.  Dinmann,  D»Ttdaon,  Bndde,  ud  Dohm  on  Job,  Dill- 
BUD,  DeHtaach,  and  Cheyne  on  ItaiaK,  and  Delitznb  and 
Duhm  on  Pntnu;  Cheyne,  Jab  and  Solomon,  p.  76 f.,  'Isaiah' 
bSBOT,  vat.,  PB  iset,  mtt.,  and  his  art.  ■  Dngon '  In  f 
ML;  Onnkel,  SehllpfimgundCluu$,p<utim,  esp.  p.  SOff. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
SIHIM  (otn ;  B  'fifue,  A  Tdiii,  Lno.  "Pian).— 
A  descendant  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2**. 

BAHEIir-See  Rachel. 

RAIMEMT^The  eariy  sabst  'arrayment'  ma 
often  in  middle  Ens.  spelt  '  araiment,'  and  the  a 
dropinng  off  left '  imiment,'  which  ia  found  as  early 


as  Piers  Plowman,  Raiment,  being  treated  as  a 
mere  synonym  of  'apparel,'*  is  used  in  AY  to 
translate  many  Heb.  and  6r.  words,  which  are 
often  pin.  (as  t4  J/jdria.  Mt  17'  27".  Mk  9«,  Lk  7" 
23**,  Jn  19"  etc.),  the  word  having  a  collective 
force.  Occasionally,  however,  it  was  used  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural:  thus,  Ezk  9*  Gov. 
'There  was  one  amongst  them,  that  had  on  him 
a  lynninge  rayment';  Ps  109"  Pr.  Bk.  'He 


clothed  hun  self  with  cursyng  lyke  as  with  a 
rayment.'  Also  Ex  39^  Tind.  'His  sonnes  ray- 
mentes  to  ministre  in ' ;  Hall,  Worka,  L  818.  '  He 
sends  vorietie  of  costly  rayments  to  his  Father.' 
See  Dress.  J.  Hastings. 

RAIN  (ifi}  is  the  usual  Heb.  term,  n^'  [in  Jl  2" 
Ps  84'  nnto]  '  the  early  rain,'  falling  Oct. -Nov.,  is 
opposed  to  vhpv)  'the  latter  rain,' from  March  to 
April.  Dt  11".  Jer  S**,  Hos  6».  oys,  a  hunt  of  rain, 
ia  sometimes  used,  esp.  of  the  heavy  winter  rains 
[cf.  Driver  on  Am  4';  G.  A.  Smith,  HGIIL  64]. 
The  NT  terms  are  inrit  and  /9pox<  [only  Mt  7*'- "]). 
— In  the  beautiful  passage  Is  SS'*- "  we  have  an 
expression  of  the  blessing  accompanying  rain  in 
Eastern  countries,  not  so  much  appreciated  in 
our  own  htunid  dimes.  In  Palestme  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soU,  the  supply  of  the  springs  and 
rivers,  the  pasturage  for  the  flocks  and  nerds, 
indeed  life  itself,  is  dependent  on  the  fall  of  the 
'former  and  the  latter'  rain.  The  descent  of 
rain  is  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  blessings 
following  upon  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
(Ps72'-  ^;  while  the  presence  of  douds  and  wind 
without  rain  is  likened  to  a  man  '  who  boasteth 
himself  of  Us  gifts  falsely '  (Pr  26"  RV).  Rain  in 
harvest  time  was  regarded  aa  phenomenal  and 
portentous  (1  S  12",  Pr  26>). 

In  Palestine  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rainfall  of 
the  year  occurs  in  the  winter  months,  or  from 
November  to  March  indusive;  during  the  re- 
maining months  the  rain  is  slight  and  intermittent. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  falls  are  usually  heavy,  and 
are  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  while 
the  wind  comes  from  the  W.  or  S.  W.  Northerly 
and  easterly  winds  are  generally  drv.f  Snow  falls 
on  the  tabldand  of  western  Palestine  and  of 
Moab,  and  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  Lebanon,  but 
is  almost  unknown  along  the  seaboard  of  Philistia 
and  the  plain  of  Sharon ;  on  Sunday  night,  20tb 
January  1884,  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  and 
upwards  around  Jerusalem ;  $  (his  is  mentioned 
only  in  order  to  dispel  the  general  belief  that  snow 
never  falls  on  the  Holy  City. 

Conder  disputes  the  view  that  the  seasons  in 
Palestine  have  changed  since  OT  times.  §  He  says, 
'As  regards  the  seasons  and  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  water-supply,  natural  or  arti- 
fidal,  there  is,  apparently,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  change  has  occurred  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  annual  rainfall  (as  observed  for  the  last  ten 
years  II)  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that,  were  the 
old  cisterns  deaned  and  mended,  and  the  beautiful 
tanks  and  aqueducts  repaired,  Uie  ordinary  fall 
would  be  quite  sufBcient  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  and  for  irrigation. 'IT  While  this  is 
doubtiess  true,  there  can  be  no  question  that 

*  As  the  AT  translaton  varied  their  IaDgna(a  as  mnch  as 
poasible,  ire  And  three  different  renderings  ofthe  one  word  IMn 
In  Ja  'in  nxxHy  apparel'  (i>  UKn  Xsa^m),  'In  vile 

raiment'  (i>  irOnTi),  and  *  the  gay  clothing '  (t4«  Utitm 

ktiymfit).  Bv  has '  clothing '  throughout  hen. 

i  The  connexion  of  the  rain&il  and  direction  of  Um  Kind  Is 
not  very  well  known,  tbongh  nndoubtedlj  th*  B.W.  wind  is  ttM 
most  humid. 

iMo\mi  Stir,  Sinai,  etc  170  (18SS)k 
Ttnt-Wori  in  PaliMni,  cfa.  zxlv.  m 
From  1870-1880. 
1  A.  p.  SOS.  On  the  ether  hand,  Tristnmaiiimiswc 
that  the  latnfaU  has  dinlntohad  rinot  th*  tlm*  ol  th*  r 
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daring  the  '  Pluvial  period,'  which  extended  from 
the  Pliocene  down  through  the  Glacial  into  the 
commencement  of  the  present  or  'Recent'  epoch, 
the  rainfall  must  have  bieen  greater  and  the  climate 
colder  and  more  humid  than  at  the  present  day. 
Snuw  now  falls  on  the  summits  of  Jebel  Mftsa  and 
Jebel  Katarina  in  the  Sinaitio  peninsula,  giving 
rise  to  the  perennial  streams  which  descend  from 
the  former  of  these  mountains.*  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  rainfall  at  Jerusalem  during  20 
yeais: — 

Tablb  of  tbb  Buiviu  M  JmiSALni  raoM  1881  id  1880. 


Yenr. 

Fall  In  Inohw. 

Tew. 

Fall  in  Inches. 

1801 

27-80 

1871 

28-67 

1882 

81-86 

1872 

22-26 

1863 

£6'M 

187S 

22-78 

1864 

16-Sl 

1874 

SS-76 

186R 

18-10 

1876 

27-01 

1866 

1S-S8 

1876 

u-u 

1867 

»-4S 

1877 

ze-00 

1868 

tO-10 

1878 

82-21 

1869 

18-61 

1870 

18-04 

1870 

u-ts 

1880 

az-u 

The  above  observationa,  taken  by  Chaplin,  show 
how  extremely  variable  is  the  rainfall  in  ttus  part 
of  Palestine  ;  t  the  amount  varying  between  13-39 
inches  in  1870  and  32-21  inches  in  1878;  the 
average  for  these  20  years  is  about  20  inches ;  and 
the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fdl  varied  from 
36  in  1864  to  68  in  1868.  The  results  are  not 
dissimilar  to  tihoee  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
England  north  of  the  Thames.  These  results  may 
be  considered  as  the  mean  between  those  of  the 
Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
on  the  south,  the  rainfall  being  greater  in  the 
former  region  than  in  the  latter.  Between  these 
two  Jeru^em  occupies  a  nearly  central  position ; 
and  the  amount  of  rain  to  conaequentlV  of  an 
intermediate  character.  £.  HULL. 

RAINBOW  (n()i;,  r6ior,  Tptt).—Vo  definition  is 
needed  of  this  famUiar  phenomenon,  which  Ezekiel 
describes  (1^)  as  '  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in 
the  day  of  rain ' ;  and  no  explanation  is  called  for 
of  the  optical  laws  according  to  which  it  is  pro- 
dnced.  The  Scripture  references  to  the  rainbow 
are  few,  and,  with  one  exception,  comparatively 
unimportant.  They  allude,  as  a  rule,  to  its  bright- 
ness, or  to  the  brilliance  of  its  colours.  In  Ezekiel's 
vision  {I.e.)  it  is  the  glory  of  God  that  is  likened  to 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow.  In  Sir  43"'  the 
beauty  of  the  rainbow  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
praising  God  who  has  made  it,  and  whose  hands 
nave  stretched  it  out.  In  Sir  50*  the  high  priest 
Simon,  the  son  of  Onias,  to  compared  to  the  rain- 
bow among  other  glorious  objects.  In  one  of  the 
visions  of  the  Apc^calypse  (Rev  4*)  there  Is  '  a  rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne,  like  an  emerald  to 
look  upon,'  and  in  another  (10*)  there  u  an  angel 
with  '  the  rainbow  upon  his  head.' 

The  roost  important  of  the  Scripture  allusions  to 
the  rainbow  is  that  in  Gn  V;  where  it  is  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge  as  a 
token  of  the  covenant  in  which  God  promi^  that 
lie  would  never  again  destroy  the  world  by  a  flood. 
The  passage  as  it  stands  is  capable  of  two  interpre- 
tations. It  may  convey  either  (a)  the  nnscientiUo 
idea  that  the  rainbow  was  created  after  the  Flood, 
or  (&)  the  idea  that  the  rainbow,  already  created, 
was  then  appointed  to  have  a  new  significance  as  a 
symbol  of  mercy.   Those  who  regard  the  narrative 

*  The  eleratlott  of  Jebel  UOm  ii  7873  teet ;  that  oi  Jebd 
Katarina  8561  feet. 

t  ■  On  the  FaU  of  Bain  at  Jmnlon.'  J.  OUdwr,  PSFSL 
Jan.  1894,  pi  S9k 


as  strictly  historical,  can  of  course  adopt  only  the 
latter  of  these  vievrs.  But  when  we  take  into 
account  such  considerations  as  those  given  nnder 
Flood  (which  see),  it  seems  best  to  regard  the 
whole  story  of  the  Deluge,  including  that  of  the 
rainbow,  as  a  piece  of  Semitic  folk-lore,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  inspiration,  '  assumed 
a  Hebrew  complexion,  being  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  monotheism,  and  made  a  vehicle  for  the 
higher  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  religion'  (Driver  in 
Hogarth's  A  tUhority  and  Archadogy,  p.  27).  In  an 
early  Sumerian  h^-nm  the  rainbow  is  said  by  Sayce 
{Expos.  Times,  vii.  308)  to  be  called  '  the  aic  wliich 
draws  nigh  to  man,  the  bow  {qastu)  of  the  deluge,' 
and  the  Chaldtean  account  of  the  Flood  tells  how— 

'  Already  at  the  moment  of  her  coming  the  neat  goddess  (Istar) 
Lifted  up  the  mighty  bow  *  which  Ann  had  made  aocordmg  to 
his  wish.' 

The  significance  of  the  rainbow  as  a  token  of 
God's  covenant  with  men  may  be  variously  viewed. 
n7i;  and  rifor  (Sir  43"  50^]  are  the  regular  words 
for  the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  war,  and  tiie  rainbow 
may  have  been  regarded  as  God's  bow,  formerly 
used  in  hostility  (as  in  Ps  7",  Hab  3*- "),  and  now 
laid  aside.  Or  it  may  have  appeared  to  be  a  link 
between  heaven  and  earth  ;  or,  more  probably,  its 
suggestiveness  as  an  emblem  of  hope  may  have 
arisen  simply  from  the  contrast  between  its  oeauty 
and  brightness  and  the  forbidding  gloom  of  the 
rain-clouds.  In  any  case,  the  story  of  the  rainbow 
u  worthy  of  its  place  in  Scripture.  Though  jpoetio 
mther  tnan  lit^al,  it  was  a  l)eautifal  and  nttins 
vehicle  for  conveying  to  men  in  the  childhood  oi 
the  world  the  truth  that  (xod's  mercy  glories 
against  judgment,  and  is  the  ground  of  all  numan 
hope. 

Though  the  Babylonian  Flood  legend  aflbrds  the 
closest  parallel  to  the  biblical  story  of  the  Deluge 
and  the  rainbow,  some  interesting  correspondences 
may  l>e  gathered  from  the  mythology  of  other 
nations.  In  the  Hiad  we  find  (a)  the  simple  view 
of  'rainbows  that  the  son  of  Kronos  hath  set  in 
the  clouds'  (xi.  27),  and  (6)  the  conception  of  Iris  as 
the  personified  messenger  of  the  gods  (iiL  121).  In 
the  lAthuanian  account  of  the  Flood  the  rainbow  ii 
sent  as  a  comforter  and  counsellor  to  the  surviving 
couple.  In  the  Edda  the  rainbow  {AsbHi,  Bif-rost) 
is  conceived  of  aa  a  heavenlT  bridge  which  is  to 
breiJc  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Akm  to  this,  but 
witJi  a  bibliciJ  colouring,  was  the  Gterman  belief  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  for  a  number  of  years  before 
the  day  of  judgment  the  rainbow  will  no  longer  be 
seen. 

■  So  the  rainbow  appear 
The  world  liath  no  (ear 
Until  Uiereafter  forty  year.' 

The  popular  tendency  to  connect  Christian  and 
mythological  conceptions  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
in  Zante  the  rainbow  is  called  '  the  girdle,  or  bow, 
of  the  virgin.' 

The  extravagant  theory  of  Goldziher,  that  the 
history  of  Joseph  u  a  solar  myth,  is  fittingly 
crowned  by  the  supposition  that  tiie  'bow'  of 
Joseph  (Gn  49")  is  the  rainbow  (Mythology  among 
the  Hebrews,  169-70). 

LmaiTORS.— Sayce,  *  Arohnological  Oommentary  oi!  Oencait.* 
in  Sxpot.  Timei,  vii.  808,  463;  Byle,  'Early  NarratiTes  ol 
Genesis,' <ft.  UL  460;  Niool,  BeettU  Ardiceoloay  and  th»  BiUt, 
71 ;  Dillmann,  Oeneiii,  in  loe. ;  Qiimm,  Teutonte  Mythology,  Eng. 
tr.  680, 781-784 ;  Thoip*,  jr«rtt«rm  Mythology,  L  11, 12, 81,  201. 

Jaues  Patrice. 
RilSIH.— See  Vinb,  and  Food  in  voL  iL  p.  38^. 

RAKEM^See  Rkkkm. 

•  The  word  rendered  'ham'  by  Bayoe  (ta.  463)  Is,  howerer, 
very  uncertain,  other  Assyriologista,  as  Zimmem  (an.  Qunkel, 
SchUpf.  II.  CAoos,  an),  Jensen  (Kotnwl.  381:  KIB  tL  241X 
rendering  'Geaahmeide,'  'Intaglio.'  StiU,  this  msy  possibly 
denoM  tlM  rainbow  (B^  £V*<><>"  <*« -Boit.  40 
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EAKKATH  (iVi  t  B  'Qita$aSaKi6,  the  -SaKiB  re^re- 
senting  np  by  oonfosion  of  ^  with  i,  and  the  hrst 
part  of  the  compound  standing  for  non  '  Hammath ' ; 
A'PmioI*).— A  'fenced  city'  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19". 
The  later  Rabbb  placed  it  at  or  near  Tiberias  (see 
Neabauer,  Giog.  du  TcUm.  208  f.). 

C.  B.  CONDEB. 

SAKKON.— See  Ms-Jaskon. 

RAM  (ffj  'lofty,'  'exalted').—!.  An  ancestor  of 
David,  Rn  4"  Mt  I*-*  {'Apifi.  hence  AV 

Aram,  as  in  Lk  3**,  where  RV,  following  WH 
'Ap^el,  has  Arni).  In  1  Ch  2»  {'Pi/i)  >•  (B  'Appi»,  A 
'Apd/t)  he  is  call^  the  brother,  but  in  w."  (B  'Pii>, 
A  'Pi/i)  "  (B  'Apd^,  A  'Pd/i)  the  son  of  Jerafameel. 
See  Gemealooy,  IV.  5.  2.  The  name  of  the  family 
(.10^)  to  which  Elihu  belonged.  Job  32*  (B  'Pd/i, 
A  'Pa/<i,  C  'Aod/i).  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
Ram  should  be  taken  as  a  purely  fictitious  name, 
coined  by  the  author  of  the  Elihu  speeches,  or 
whether  it  is  that  of  an  unknown  Arab  (?)  tribe. 
In  Gn  22"  Aram  is  a  nephew  of  Buz  (cf.  '  Elihu 
the  Buzite'),  and  some  (e.g.  Wetzstein,  Knobel, 
Ewald)  have  snpposed  that  Ram  is  a  contraction 
for  Aram,  in  support  of  which  2  Ch  22°  is  appealed 
to,  where  Ramites  (□'9-}^)  is  supposed  to  be  shortened 
from  Aramites  [oTm,  the  reading  of  2  K  8") ;  but 
this  seems  hardly  likely.  In  the  passage  just  re- 
ferred tOt  it  is  more  probable  that  the  initial  K 
has  been  changed  by  a  scribal  error  into  n,  as  has 
happened  in  sereral  other  instances  in  the  OT. 
Rashi,  by  •  Babbinical  oonoeit,  makes  Ram  = 
Abraham.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

BAM.— See  BATTEBDro-RAM,  and  Sheep. 

BAMS'  HORHB.-See  Musio  in  toL  UL  p.  46Si>. 

BAM8>  SKIHS.-See  DTBnra. 

BAH  AH  {nifyj,  always  with  definite  art.  except 
n  Neh  11"  and  Jer  31").— This  word,  with  its 
rarious  modifications  and  compounds  Ram,  Ramah, 
Ramoth,  lUunathaim,  Arimatluea,  ia  derived  from 
the  root  on  '  to  be  lofty.'  It  appeals  as  a  'high 
place*  four  times  (Ezk  IB**" "•*•").  As  a  proper 
name  it  is  used  of — 

1.  (B  ApaijX,  A  Ta/ca)  One  of  the  fenced  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Joe  19").  It  is  not 
otherwise  mentioned  in  OT.  Robinson  (ilL  79) 
has  identified  it  as  R&meh,  a  village  on  the  great 
ronte  between  'Akka  and  Damascus,  and  about 
8  miles  W.S.W.  of  Safed.  The  village  lies  upon 
the  southern  lower  cultivated  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain whose  ridge  forms  a  boundary  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Giuilee,  but  still  sevwal  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  It  is  a  large  village,  surrounded 
\ij  extensive  olive  groves,  and  has  no  traces  of 
antiquity  within  or  around.  It  ia  mentioned  by 
Ensebius  {Onom.  288,  9)  and  Jerome  (ti.  146,  19), 
Brocardus  (c  6)  and  Adrichomius  (p.  123). 

2.  ('faiui)  One  of  the  cities  on  the  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  near  Tyre  (Jos  19*).  '  And  the 
border  turned  to  Ramah,  and  to  the  fenced  city 
of  Tyre.'  Robinson  (ilL  64)  considers  there  is  no 
question  (and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Gu6rin, 
QaliUe,  iL  125  f.,  and  SWP)  that  Ramah  of  Asher 
ia  represented  by  the  modem  village  of  R&mia. 
It  'vi  situated  about  12  miles  due  east  of  the 
Ladder  of  Tyre,  as  the  crow  flies.  It  stands  upon 
an  isolated  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  with  green 
fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills.  The  south- 
western portion  of  the  basin  has  no  outlet  for 
Its  waters ;  which  therefore  collect  in  a  shallow, 
iBsrshy  lake,  which  dries  up  in  summer.  It  is  a 
naall  stone  village  with  a  few  figs  and  olives: 
there  are  dstems  and  a  large  6irA«<  for  water- 
■opply.    There  are  many  saroophagi  about  the 


hillside,  some  of  unusual  size.  One  of  the  lida 
measured  7i  feet  long  and  2  feet  broad.  Robin- 
son considered  the  remains  generally  '  a  striking 
monument  of  antiquity.'  West  of  R&mia  is  a 
lofty  hill  called  Bd&t,  on  which  are  extensive 
ruins,  and  remains  of  a  temple  of  which  ten 
columns  are  still  standing.  There  is  no  trace  of 
Ramah  of  Asher  in  any  historical  records  except 
the  bare  mention  of  the  name  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.    Ct.  Buhl,  p.  231  n. 

3.  ^VtmiaO,  'Vaiia)  2  K  8"  2  C!h  22*.  In  this 
case  Ramah  is  an  abbreviation  of  Ramoth-OILBAD 
(which  see). 

4.  (Pafta,  in  Hos  5"  rd  iifr^\i)  A  city  of  Benjamin 
which  is  possibly  (see  below)  also  identical  with 
No.  6,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Samuel,  but  for 
convenience  of  consideration  it  is  taken  separately. 
It  is  given  in  the  list  of  14  cities  and  their  villages 
allotted  to  Benjamin  (Jos  IS"),  the  greater  number 
of  which  have  oeen  identified  north  of  Jerusalem. 
The  first  three  are  Gibeon  [el-Jib,  6  mUes  N.N.W. 
of  Jerusalem  and  3  miles  west  of  er-RAm),  Ramah 
{er-RAm,  2600  feet,  6  miles  due  north  of  Jerusalem 
and  near  the  main  road  to  north),  Beeroth  (el- 
Bireh,  10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  near  main 
road  to  north).  Isaiah  (10")  enumerates  the  posi- 
tions that  will  be  successively  taken  up  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  as  he  approacnee  Jerusalem  aftei 
laying  up  his  carriages  (i.e.  baggage)  at  Michmash 
'They  are  gone  over  tlie  pass:  they  have  taken 
up  tneir  lodging  at  Geba ;  Raman  trembleth ; 
(3tibeah  of  Satil  is  fled.'  The  Levite  (Jg  19"),  pass- 
ing Jerusalem  with  his  concubine  when  the  day  ' 
was  far  spent,  passed  on  to  Gibeah  {Tell  el-F<u, 
2  miles  sonth  of  er-Rdm),  which  was  short  of 
Ramah.  The  Palm-tree  01  Deborah  was  between 
Ramah  and  Bethel  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim 
(Je  4»).    Beitin  (Bethel)  is  6  mUes  N.  of  er-R&m. 

From  these  notices  it  seems  to  follow  that  er- 
Rdm  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  Ramah.  Ihe 
distance  from  Jerusalem  (6  miles  as  the  crow  flies) 
accords  with  the  account  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
(OnoTnast.  287,  1 ;  146,  9:  6  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem) 
and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vm.  xii.  3). 

After  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  Baasha 
king  of  Israel  (1  K  15'"-)  went  up  against  Judah 
and  built  (fortified)  Ramah,  '  that  he  might  not 
suffer  any  one  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king  of 
Judah,'  wowing  ukat  Ramah  commanded  the  high 
road  leading  to  Jerusalem ;  but  Asa  secured  the 
assistance  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  who  smote 
the  northem  cities  of  Israel,  so  that  Baasha  de- 
nsted  from  building  Ramah,  and  Asa  took  away 
the  stones  and  the  timber  and  built  with  them 
Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizrali  (2  Ch  16'-*).  From 
this  it  wonla  appear  that  Kamah  was  more  suit- 
able for  defence  towards  the  south  than  towards 
the  north.  After  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem, 
Ramah  is  mentioned  as  the  place  (Jer  40>)  where 
the  captain  of  the  guard  over  those  who  were 
carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  loosed  Jere- 
miah from  nis  chains.  Ramah  was  very  near  to 
Geba  and  Gibeah :  see  Is  10"  cited  above,  and  cf. 
'  Blow  ye  the  comet  in  Gibeah  and  the  trampet  in 
Ramah'  (Hos  5*);*  'The children  of  Ramah  and 
Geba '  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"  [LXX  Apa/«o]).t  It  was  also 
the  traditional  site  of  Rachel's  tomb:  'A  voice 
was  heard  in  Ramah  .  .  .  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children '  (Jer  31" :  cf.  above,  p.  193»).  The  Ramah 
of  Neh  11"  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  place. 

Er-Rdm  is  a  small  village  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  top  of  a  high  white  hill,  with 
olives :  it  has  a  well  to  the  south ;  west  of  the 


•  But  la  18  22*  '8mU  wm  iltUnarin  GibMb...  In  L  

render 'in  Gibeah  .  .  .  on  (A«  Ae<t7U'(KeU.  Kirkp.,eta,BVm)k 
•Ten,  indeed,  if  we  ihould  not  read,  with  LXX  (b  Bi^ia)  and 
B.  P.  Smith,  'on  the  highpUu$.'—%.  B.  D. 

t  In  1  El  G»  we  find  Xinnna  (K(i>^iU*i)  instead  o(  JioM*. 
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village  ia  a  good  birket  with  a  pointed  vault ;  on 
the  Bill  are  cisterns.  At  Khdn  er-B&m,  by  the 
main  road,  is  a  quarry ;  and  drafted  stones  are 
used  up  in  the  vlHage  walls  (SWP  iii.  165).  The 
height  of  the  village  is  about  2600  feet. 

C.  Warren. 
B.  Ramah  of  the  South  (ajj  rs}*-\;  Ba/ue  (A  Io/ie9) 
xari,  Xi/3o).—' Height  of  the  south,'  a  city  of 
Simeon  (Jos  19*),  at  its  extreme  southern  limit, 
apparently  another  name  for  Baalath-Beer,  with 
which  it  ia  in  apposition  in  this  passage.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Ramoth  of  the  South 
(1  S  30",  LXX  here  also  has  the  singular,  'Pa^ia 
y&rov).  The  verse  is  not  contained  in  the  parallel 
list  (in  the  description  of  Judah),  Jos  15"*  (after 
v.") ;  and  in  the  transcript  in  1  Ch  i'^",  though 
(v.™)  Baal  (  =  Baalath-beer:  LXX  BoXar)  is  men- 
tioned, the  alternative  name  'Ramah  of  the 
South'  is  not  given.  Nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  or  Jerome.  Its  situation  is  quite  un- 
certain. It  has  been  placed  on  a  low  ridge  called 
^lubbet  el-Baul,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Hebron,  on  the 
main  route  from  Hebron  to  Petra  j  or  (Tristram, 
Bible  Places,  23)  at  Kurnub,  a  little  further  to  the 
S.  (see  Rob.  iL  197,  198,  202) ;  but  either  identifi- 
cation rests  upon  slight  grounds  (cf.  Dillm.  on 
Jos  15« ;  Buhl,  184). 

6.  I  S  l'»  2"  7"  8*  15"  16"  ig'"-""-  20>  25»  28»; 
in  1  S  1',  also,  Ramathalm,*  '  the  double  eminence,* 
or  •  the  two  Ramahs '  (d:w?iij  :  LXX  in  all  the 
passages  quoted  (-H9"'),  except  ig"-  *»>• »  20>,  has 
Apuaeai/i,  which  it  also  inserts  in  1  S  1'  after  '  his 
city':  oomp.  1  Mao  11**  'PanaSefi  [so  MSS;  AK 
corruptly  ■PoffoM«»],  Pesh.  IOjASoj).  The  birth, 
place,  residence,  and  burial-place  of  Samuel  (1  S  1> 
7"  28>).  The  question  of  its  site  ia  difficult ;  and 
there  have  been  many  claimants  for  it.  All  that 
we  definitely  know  about  it  is  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  as  its  name  *  Ramah '  implies,  and  that 
it  was  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  not  too  far 
either  from  Shiloh,  the  sanctuary  to  which  the 
parents  of  Samuel  went  up  yearly  to  sacrifice 
(1  S  1),  or  from  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah  (Neby 
Samwtl),  the  places  visited  by  Samuel  in  his 
annual  circuits  as  judge  (IS  t"-").  Although 
this  has  been  donbteii,  it  is  also  extremely  difficult 
to  avoid  identifying  it  with  the  unnamed  city  where 
Saul  found  Samuer(l  S  9),  and  wliich  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  the  seer's  habitual  residence  (vv.*- "). 

As  regfu^  antiquity,  Eusebius  writes  {Onom. 
225,  11  fi.) :  '  ApfiaSeii  Zeupa  [as  LXX].  The  city  of 
Elkana  and  SamueL  It  lies  near  Diospolis 
[Jerome,  U>.  90,  18,  adds,  'in  the  district  of 
Timnah'  (in  regione  Thamnitica)] ;  thence  came 
Joseph,  said  in  the  Gospels  to  be  from  Arimathea.' 
And  in  1  Mac  11"  Ramathem  is  mentioned,  to. 
gether  with  Aphterema  (Ephraim,  5  m.  N.E.  of 
Bethel)  and  Lydda  ( = Diospolis),  as  three  toparchies 
which  had  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  were  in  B.C. 
145  transferred  to  Judtea.  These  notices  would 
agree  with  a  site  Beit-Rvma,  a  village  on  a  hill 
1.S  in.  E.N.E.  of  Lydda  (Diospolis),  and  2  m.  N.  of 
Timnah  (Tibneh),  proposed  originally  by  Furrer 
in  Schenkel's  Bibeltexicon  (cf.  Bchttrer,  L  183),  and 
adopted  by  G.  A.  Smith,  EGffL  254,  and  Buhl, 
17U.  It  is  tme,  Eus.  says  'near  Diospolis':  but 
• '  Ramathalm-xophim '  (O'jW  D;til?nn)l8gTamm»tlcaUy  Im- 
ponlhle.  Of  course  the  expression  cannot  mean '  the  heights  ol 
the  views '  (!),«»  the  reader  of  Tmt-  Work  (p.  247)  is  gravely 
infotmed.  LX2  tor  O'DIX  bas  iufm,  showing  that  the  final  □  has 
arisen  by  dlttography  from  the  following  word.  Read  either '  a 
man  of  Ramathalm,  a  Zuphite  ;  see  1  S  93)  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim'  (Wellh.,  Driver,  L6hr);  or  (though  this 
Is  not  the  usual  way  of  designating  a  person's  native  place  in 
the  OT)  'a  man  of  the  Ramathites  (Q'ni;-in-|p :  1  Oh  27»)>  & 
Zuphite,'  etc.  (Klost,  Budde,  H.  P.  SmithX  'ihe  dual  -Rama- 
thaiin,'  though  by  no  means  unpaialleled  (cf.  Kirialhaim, 
Oedtrothaim),  is  remarkable.  In  mm  of  tbe  ling.  Ad-iiamdJi 
'ji  v.u  ud  ererywhen  elM. 


the  word  need  not  be  understood  too  strictly  ;* 
and  there  are  other  passages  in  which  the  '  district 
of  Timnali '  is  reckoned  by  him  as  belonging  to 
the  aoioi'  AuxrxtXeus  (219,  84= Jerome  92,  4 ;  239, 
93-4  =  Jerome  107,  12-14:  so  Timnah  itself,  260,  4 
=  156,  7).  Beit-Rima  is  12  m.  W,  of  Shiloh,  and 
12  m.  N.W.  of  Bethel,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim.t 

Another  possible  site  for  Bamah  would  be  Bdm- 
allah,  3  m.  S.W.  of  Bethel,  and  12  m.  S.W.  of 
Shiloh,  now  a  large  Christian  village,  standing  on 
a  high  ridge,  with  rock-cut  tombs,  and  overlooking 
the  whole  country  towards  the  W.  as  far  as  the 
sea  {SEP  i.  453  f.  ;  PEF  Mem.  iii.  13).  This  wa« 
suggested  by  Ewald  (Hist.  ii.  421),  with  the  remark 
that  its  present  name,  'the  high  place  of  God,' 
seems  still  to  mark  it  as  a  place  oi  ancient  sanctity. 
Ram -allah  has  not  the  same  support  of  tradition 
that  Beit-Rima  enjoys ;  but  (if  Ramah  be  the  city 
of  Samuel  of  1  S  9)  it  seems  to  agi-ee  better  witu 
the  terms  of  1  S  9«"''- ' ;  for  Raiu-allah,  though, 
if  it  were  Ramathaim,  it  would  be  in  'the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim  '  (1  S  1'),  miirht  also,  as  seems 
to  be  implied  of  the  city  in  IS  9  (w.«"^-»),  be 
regarded  as  being  in  Benjamin  (cf.  Jg  4»).  Saul 
would  probably,  on  his  route  home  to  Gibeah,  pass 
naturally  near  Rachel's  sepulchre,  on  the  (N.) 
'border'  of  Benjamin  (1  S  Iff"),  somewhere  near 
er-R&m  (No.  4),  and  might  also  '  meet '  naturally 
men  'going  up'  to  Bethel  (v.»),  whether  his 
starting-point  were  Beit-Rima  or  R&m-allah. 

Of  other,  less  probable  identifications,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned ; — 

(1)  Ramleh.  The  traveller  of  to-day,  as  he 
journeys  through  the  Maritime  Plain  from  Joppa 
to  Jerusalem,  u  assured  by  his  dragoman,  wheB 
he  reaches  Ramleh  (12  m.  S.E.  of  Joppa,  2  m. 
S.W.  of  Lydda),  that  this  is  the  Arimath«a  of  the 
Gospels.  As  Robinson  (BRP  iL  234-41)  shows  at 
length,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  identification. 
Ramleh  is  no  ancient  city;  it  was  built  by 
Suleimftn,  after  he  had  destroyed  Lydda,  in  the 
8th  cent.  A.D. ;  and  it  is  first  mentioned  (acc.  to 
Robinson,  n.  234)  in  870  (under  the  form  Ramula) 
by  the  monk  Bernard.  The  name  Ramleh  signifies 
sand;  and  has  no  etymological  connexion  what- 
ever with  Ramah,  high.  Ramleh  ia  also -in  the 
Maritime  Plain,  not,  like  Ramathaim,  in  the 
'  hill-country '  of  Ephraim. 

(2)  Neby  SomwU,  the  oommanding  and  con- 
spicuous eminence  (2935  ft.)  above  Gibeon,  44  m. 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Procopius  (c.  560)  men- 
tions a  monastery  of  'SI.  Samuel'  in  Palestine 
(though  without  indicating  its  site) ;  and  in  the 
Crusaders'  time  a  church  of  'St.  Samuel'  was 
built  (A.D.  1157)  at  Neby  Samwtl,  which,  with 
Moslem  additions  (including  a  minaret),  remains, 
though  partly  in  a  ruined  state,  to  the  present 
day  ;  close  by,  and  once  probably  in  the  nave  of 
the  church,  is  the  cenotaph  of  the  prophet,  now  a 
Moslem  wely  (cf.  Robinson,  BRP  i.  459  f. ;  SP 
214  f.;  Ten*,  fe'or*,  258  f. ;  PEF  Mem.  ui.  12  f.,  149- 
152,  with  views).  The  Ramah  of  Samuel  was  identi- 
fied, at  least  provisionally,  with  Neby  Samwil  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  G.)  Grove  (in  Smith's  DB). 
The  tradition  connecting  the  place  with  Samuel 
is,  however,  very  late ;  and  Neby  Samwil  is  murh 
more  probably  Mizpeh  (Bob.  i.  460;  HGHL  120; 
Buhl,  167  f.). 

(8)  Other  IdentUlcatlons  that  have  been  P'opo«<l»«,^i^  ? 
J  elevated  conical  hUl,  6  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  'I 


an  elevated  conical  lu..,  ■«       ...  x — . 
7-10> ;  the  Frankenberg,  or  Jebel  Fureidis,  the  ancient  Her- 
odium,  i  m.  8.B.  of  Befliiehem  (Get  Thtl.  m6») ;  er-Rim,  saM 

*  Lydda,  as  Robinson,  BRP  a  240,  observes,  though  11  miles 
from  Joppa,  is  said  in  Ac  t»  to  be  <  near "  to  it  7.„,„, 

t  Elsewhere,  however  (1«,  26t;  288,  U  «•),  Eua.  Mid  JeromJ 
identifT  Arimathna  with  a  'Ptiuftt  or  Bemfthis, 
Ai«»iiM«,-«ippoeed  to  be  the  village  ;<  Hantieh,  «  m.  » 
otl^dda. 
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to  be  t  BtUe  N.  of  Beth-lehem,  and  E.  of  the  lo-caned  '  Rachel'a 
tomb,'  but  not  known  to  Rob.  (ii.  8  n.)  or  marked  on  the  PEF 
man  (Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  114) ;  Ramet  el-Khalil,  1  m.  N. 
o(  Hebron  (van  de  Velde,  Syr.  and  PcU.  U.  50) ;  and  the  two 
heights  (■  Ramathaim ')  of  'Alfa  (29f10  ft)  and  Bireh  (2fl80  ft.), 
4  m.  W.8. W.  of  Beth-lebem— the  latter  1  m.  S.  of  the  former, 
oat  without  a  name  on  the  PUP  map  (Schtok,  PKPSt,  1888, 
p.  I8f.,  with  map).  But  it  is  incredible  that  any  of  these  place! 
can  have  been  regatded  aa  being  in  Bphraitn  (IS  11) ;  and, 
except  the  flrst,  tliey  are  all  connected  with  the  identiflcation 
of '  Rachel'i  aepukihre'  in  1 S  10<  with  the  place  now  abown  aa 
'Bachel'a  tomb,'  1  OL  N.  of  Beth-lebun,  which  (see  pi  193*) 
aeema  impoaaibleu  &  R.  Drivbr. 

RAHATHAIH,  BIHATHAIX  -  ZOPHIH.  —  See 

ItAMAH,  No.  6. 

RAMATHITE  ( ;  B  i  TaiiX,  A  i  TafiatfaSof ). 
— Shimei  the  Ramathite  was  over  the  vineyards 
of  king  David,  1  Ch  27".  Which  of  the  BamahB 
enumerated  in  art.  Rahab  is  in  view  here,  must 
remain  uncertain. 

HAM ATH-LEHL-See  Lkhl 

RAHATH-HIZPEH  (njfw  B  'Apafii^  xari. 
rV  yia<r<rri<pi,  A  'PafiiiO  .  .  .  Moir^d). — Mentioned  in 
Jos  13*  only  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  to  the  north,  Heshbon  bein^  the  limit  to  the 
south.  It  may  be  identical  with  Mizpab  (and 
Mizpeh)  of  Gilead  (see  Mizpah,  No.  1). 

C  Wabbbh. 

BAMESES.— See  Raahsbs. 

RAMIAH  (nT)T  'Jah  is  high';  'Pa/ud).  —  One  of 
the  sons  of  Paroah  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife,  Ezr  10»,  called  in  1  Es  9>*  Hieruas. 

RAHOm— 1.  In  Ezr  10"  AV  and  E Vm  read  •  and 
Ramoth '  {».«.  rtterj] ;  B  «oJ  Mij/uir,  A  xal  "Ptifuje)  for 
Jeremoth  (i.e.  ntoi;)  of  KV.  In  1  Es  9"  the  name 
is  UiESBHOTH.  Jeremoth  or  Bamoth  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife. 

2.  (ntoiq,  BA  cm.)  A  Gershonite  Levitical  city 
in  Issachar,  1  Ch  6*(^,  apparently =llEMBTH  of 
Job  19"  and  Jarhuth  of  Jos  21*  (see  artt.  on 
these  names).  8.  For  'Ramoth  of  the  south' 
(3^  nioi)  see  Rauah,  Ko.  S.  4.  For  '  Ramoth  in 
Gilead'  (Dt  4«  Joe  20»  21«»,  1  Ch  6»W)  see 
Hahoth-Gilbad.  J.  A.  Sblbib. 

RAHOTH-GILBAD.— A  prominent  city  east  of 
the  Jordan  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  first 
brought  to  our  notice  in  the  assignment  of  tiie 
Cities  of  Refuge,  Dt  4«  Jos  20".  It  was  also  a 
Levitical  city,  Jos  21**.  In  four  passages,  the  three 
just  mentioned  and  1  Ch  6*>  [Heb.**],  all  referring 
to  this  assignment,  the  form  '  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
(ijfi>}5  itoj  [in  Dt  4",  Jos  20»,  1  Ch  6"  ntoin])  is 
used,  but  elsewhere  it  is  simply  Ramoth-gilead 
('Si  Ilio^).  Another  early  notice  of  this  place 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  makes  it  the 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  commissariat  officers  of 
that  king,  1  K  4".   See,  also,  Rahah,  No.  8. 

Although  it  is  mentioned  as  a  well-lmown  city, 
we  have  no  account,  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of 
its  origin.  The  greater  its  importance  the  more 
conspicuous  it  would  naturally  be;  and  this  we 
find  was  the  case,  in  the  wars  between  the  Syrian 
kings  of  Damascus  and  the  Hebrews.  Of  these 
wars  we  have  the  fullest  account  of  those  occur- 
ring between  B.a  900  and  B.O.  800,  particularly 
dunng  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  Jehoram, 
and  Jehu,  kings  of  Israel.  Although  the  southern 
kingdom  sometimes  acted  as  an  ally,  the  brunt  of 
these  wars  fell  upon  the  Northern  kingdom,  since 
from  its  nearer  position  it  was  more  especially 
interested  in  them  than  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
In  one  of  these  wars  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was 
killed,  1  K  22^,  and  at  a  later  time  his  son 
Jehoram  (Joiam)  was  wounded,  and  was  carried  to 


Jezreel,  2  K  S**- in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered  by  Jehu,  who, 
by  the  directions  of  Elisha,  had  been  anointed 
king  of  Israel. 

In  Hos  6**  there  is  mentioned  a  city  named 
Gilead,  about  whose  identity  there  has  l>een  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  probabUity  is  that  Ramoth-gilead  t 
is  meant,  the  first  word  having  been  dropped,  a  thing 
well  known  in  the  history  of  OT  double  names. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  (Makkoth  9b)  places 
the  Cities  of  Refuge  in  pairs,  so  that  those  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  are  opposite  those  on  the  west 
of  that  river.  Shechem,  being  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  west  of  the  Jordan,  should  have  Ramoth- 
gilead  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  this  would  place  its  site  at  Gerasa,  the  modem 
Germh.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  Talmud  in  this  case  went  out  of^  its  way  to 
state  something  that  was  contrary  to  fact,  especi- 
ally at  a  time  when  the  misstatement  could  so 
readily  have  been  pointed  out. 

The  main  route  from  Shechem  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  on  to  Damascus  is  by  the 
Damieh  ford  and  Wady  Ajlun.  A  carriage  road 
with  a  very  easy  grade  could  be  made  alone  this 
valley,  and  this  was  the  route  by  which  the  kings 
of  Israel  went  back  and  forth  with  their  chariots 
to  fight  the  Syrians. 

The  attempt  of  Ewald  and  Conder  to  locate 
Ramoth-gilead  at  Seimun  in  the  Gilead  hills  has 
little  in  its  favour.  This  place  has  neither 
water  nor  ancient  ruins,  it  is  not  a  point  where 
a  prominent  city  would  be  btrilt,  it  is  not  on  or 
near  the  road  from  Shechem  to  the  east,  and  the 
military  operations  carried  on  at  Ramoth-gilead 
could  never  have  taken  place  here.  Nearfy  the 
same  can  be  said  of  ef-Salt,  another  rival  for  the 
site  of  Ramoth-gilead.  It  has  no  ruins,  and  only 
a  spring  for  water-supply,  while  Gerash  has  a 
large  living  stream  running  directly  through  the 
town.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  both  these  places 
were  suggested  for  the  site  in  question  before  the 
east  Jordan  country  had  been  thoroughly  explored. 
It  seems  now,  however,  that  the  resiuts  of  modem 
research  should  have  weight  above  tko  eaenal 
observations  of  a  former  period. 

The  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which 
frequently  is  of  great  service  in  determining  topo- 
graphical questions,  is  in  this  case  conflictmg,  for 
one  places  Ramoth-gilead  16  miles  west,  and  the 
other  the  same  distance  east  of  Philadelphia. 
(1)  Ramoth-gilead,  if  placed  atCrerash,  where  the 
writer  is  fmly  convinced  it  should  be  placed, 
would  be  suitable  for  a  City  of  Refuge,  because 
it  would  be  on  the  main  road  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  (2)  For  the  same  reason,  and,  more- 
over, because  it  was  a  central  and  wealthy  city, 
it  would  be  a  suitable  station  for  a  commissariat 
officer.  (3)  Here  chariots  could  be  used  freely, 
which  is  not  trae  of  e^-Salt.  (4)  This  identifica- 
tion confirms  Jewish  testimony  that  Ramoth-gilead 
was  opposite  Shechem.  (5)  It  would  confirm  Jewish 
tradition  that  Gerash  was  identical  with  Ramoth- 
gilead.  See  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  in  tiie 
writer's  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  284-290. 

LmiuTORi.  — DiUm^n,  Seiutit,  a  SS8;  Buhl,  6AP  nn 
(both  locate  Ramoth-gilead  in  the  ruins  of  tl~Jalvd,  aome  S 
miles  N.  of  ef-Salt) ;  Neubauer,  Qiog.  du  7a<>n.  66,  250  (inclines 
to  identify  with  ee-Salt) ;  Baedeker,  PaL  287 ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
UQHL  686  ff.  (would  locate  near  the  Yarmul^  farther  north 
than  the  usual  sites) ;  Merrill,  Batt  </  Iht  Jordan,  284  if. ; 
Triatnun,  Land  of  Itrael,  477,  662 ;  OUphant,  Land  <ff  Oilead, 
212 ;  Ck>nder,  Beth  and  Moab*.  1790.,  Bible  Plaat,  ed.  1887, 
884  f.;  a  A.  Oooke,  ap.  DiiTur,  Dtut,  •  Addenda/p.  zx. 

Selah  Mbrrili.. 
RANGE.— To  'range'  ia  to  'set  in  ranks'  (the 
words  are  cognate :  Fr.  rafi^.  Old  Fr.  renff,  a  row, 
•  Possibly  alao  in  Jg  W. 

t  Some  MSS  ol  Luo.  ceoamioa  hav*  nU>«as  (GiigalX  8m 
Nowack,  ad  lac 
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of  German  oritpn),  and  a  'range'  is  a  'rank'  or 
'row.'  When  ranges  or  ranks  of  men  scoured  a 
country  they  were  said  to  'range'  the  country. 
That  IS  the  only  use  of  the  verb  in  AV,  viz.  in 
I'r  28"  'As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear.' 
Cf.  Barnes,  Sonnets,  IL — 

'  Who,  like  a  nngyinff  Iron,  with  liis  pawei 
Thy  little  flooke  viWk  dkily  draad  edawee' ; 

Golding,  Calvin's  Job,  p.  579,  '  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
what  man  is ;  for  he  is  so  franght  with  enll,  that 
assoone  as  he  hath  a  litle  lihertie  given  him,  by 
and  by  he  raongeth  out  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  and  will  not  hold  the  right  way,  but  gaddeth 
astray,  ye  even  or  ever  he  thinke  it. 

The  subst.  signifies:  (1)  files  or  rows  of  soldiers, 
2K  ll«-'»,  2Cli  23"  ('Have  her  forth  of  the 
ranges,"  Heb.  tirrOf) ;  (2)  the  extent  of  one's  rang- 
ing or  roaming.  Job  39"  '  The  range  of  the  monn- 
tarns  is  his  pasture '  (nn;) ;  and  (3)  a  grate  or  stove 
with  rows  of  openings  on  the  top  for  carrying  on 
several  processes  at  once,  Lv  11**  '  ranges  for  pots ' 
(on'?,  Rv  '  range,'  RVm  '  stewpan ').  Cf .  Spenser, 
FQ.  U.  ix.  29— 

It  was  a  not  yballt  tot  great  diipenas, 
ungea  reara  along  uie  wdl. 


With  many  raungea 
And  one  great  chim  . 
Ihe  anoke  forth  threw. 


And  onegreat  chimney^  whoia  long  tooneU 


J.  Hastinos. 
RANSOM  is  the  tr.  in  OT  of  the  Heb.  words 
"lyi,  from  ijj  '  to  cover,'  hence  '  to  propitiate,'  '  to 
appease '  (so  AV  and  RV  in  Ex  30'^  Job  33"  36»*, 
Ps  49'.  Pr  6"*  13*  21",  Is  43" ;  and  RV  alone  in  Ex 
SI*",  Nu  35»'-*»,  1  S  12»,  where  AV  renders  respect- 
ively '  sum  of  money,'  '  satisfaction,'  and  '  bribe ') ; 
and  j^9,  from  rn^  'to  redeem'  (so  AV  in  Ex  21**, 
RV  'r«sdemption').*  The  verbal  form  mp  is  also 
occasionally  rendered  by  'ransom'  instead  of  by 
the  more  usual  'redeem'  (so  AV  and  RV  in  Ls 
35'»,  Hos  13",  and  EV  in  Ps  69",  Is  61",  Jer  31"), 
and  the  same  is  true  in  two  cases  (AV  in  Is  61"*, 
Jer  31")  of  the  parallel  term  St<|. 

In  NT  the  word  occurs  only  in  Mt  20"= Mk  10" 
(where  it  renders  the  Gr.  \6Tpw),  and  1  Ti  2*  (where 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  rare  word  iyrCKm-pm).  In 
both  cases  it  is  used  of  Christ's  gift  of  Himself  for 
the  redemption  of  men.  *  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  '  There  is  .  .  . 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  himself  man, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.' 

For  the  understanding  of  these  NT  passages  tiie 
CF  ofl'ers  us  two  possible  conceptions,  correspond- 
ing in  general  to  the  difierent  Heb.  equivalents  of 
the  Gr.  Xirrpor.i  On  the  one  hand,  if  regarded  as 
taking  the  place  of  some  word  from  the  stems  ■ne 
or  Sta,  it  may  refer  to  the  money  payments  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  secure  the  release  of 
persons  from  slavery  {e.g.  Ex  21',  Lv  W-^ ;  cf. 
1  P  l'*'",  Gal  3",  and  the  passages  cited  under 
Rkdrmption).  On  the  other  hand,  if  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  iji  (lit.  '  covering,'  hence  '  pro- 
pitiatory gift ' — ^restricted,  however,  by  usage  to  a 
nft  o£fer^  as  a  satisfaction  for  a  liie ;  see  art. 
Propitiation,  §  6),  it  may  denote  the  ransom 
paid  by  an  offender  either  to  man  (Ex  21'°,  Nu 
35»*- ",  Pr  6*)  or  to  God  (Ex  30»,  Ps  49')  in  order 
to  save  the  life  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his 
wrongdoing.^ 

*  Eleewhere  only  Pi  tIBfi  (AY  and  RT  ■  the  redemption  tt  their 
■oul  (We)  ');at.D^*^9>|;;Na3«-*i  etAiM)  [all],  BV  •  redemp- 
Uon-money.' 

t  Thli  word  itande  In  the  LXX  lor  derivatiTC*  of  rrm  In  Bx 
nam.,  Lt  i9>o,  Nu  8**- «•«•»>  (ct  »•")  18»;  of  In  Lt 
UM.9g.u.o  n«l ;  for  ipi  In  Ex  SI***  SO",  Nn  SS»-»,  Pr  <>* 
U>;  andfor*i>(i9<prlae'lnIa4S". 

t  The  diatinotloa  between  the  Hebi  tomt  Is  not  always  nain- 
tained,  for  Is  Tirtually-l^;  see  Ex  Ziw,  Pa  4BT-*, 

■In  Job  SSM  it  (as  Is  prababla)  njnD  Is  an  error  f or  imf 


Those  exegetes  who  regard  Xirrpop  as  surrcestine 
.TTij  or  Vkj,  interpret  Mk  10*°  after  the  analogy  of 
I  p  jn.  a,nd  understand  Jesus  as  teaching  that 
His  life  is  the  ransom  price  by  which  He  redeems 
His  disciples  from  bondage  (so  Wendt  [Teaching 
of  Jesus,  iL  p.  226  ff.],  who  thinks  of  deliverance 
m>m  suffering  and  death  ;  Beyschlag  \_NT  Theot. 
L  p.  153],  who  thinks  of  freedom  from  sin).  This 
view  is  possible  even  if  we  take  \&rpo*  as  the  tr.  of 
i;b  (so  Briggs  [Mess.  Gosp.  p.  Ill],  who  cites  Is 
43*  'I  have  given  Egypt  as  thy  ransom,'  where 
the  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  thought  is  of 
deliverance  from  captivity.  The  ipS  paid  by  J* 
to  Cyrus  releases  Israel ;  cf.  the  parallel  '  oeba 
instead  of  thee').  In  this  case  we  must  regard 
the  ransom  as  paid  to  the  one  who  holds  the 
prisoners  captive.  The  older  interpreters,  taking 
the  figure  literally,  taught  that  Christ's  death 
was  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan.  Modem  exegetes 
either  think  of  the  recipient  as  an  impersonal 
power,  such  as  death  (Wendt),  'sin  and  evil' 
(Briggs),  or  'that  ultimate  necessity  which  has 
made  the  whole  course  of  things  what  it  has  been ' 
(Sanday,  Romans,  p.  86),  or  else,  relying  on  the 
figurative  character  of  the  language,  refuse  to 
raise  the  question  at  all  (cf.  Westcott,  Uebttm, 
p.  296). 

The  other  interpretation,  starting  with  as  a 
propitiatory  gift  ofl'ered  in  satisfaction  for  a  life, 
makes  Goa  the  recipient  of  the  ransom.  Thus 
Ritschl,  following  Ps  49^  and  Mk  8",  thinks  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  as  a  precious  gift,  offered  to  God  in 
order  to  ransom  from  death  those  who  were  unable 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  valuable  lyS  for  themselves 
(so  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  p.  101 ;  Runze,  .^HTA,  1889, 
p.  148  ff.;  Cremer,  Bib. -Theol.  WoHerb.  p.  594). 
In  this  case  the  thought  is  clearly  of  deliverance 
from  penalty,  and  the  nearest  parallel  Is  fo  be 
found  in  Mt  26",  where  Jesus  compares  His  death 
to  a  covenant  sacrifice,  offered  for  the  remission 
of  sins  upon  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of 
the  new  covenant  between  Grod  and  the  disciples. 
(Cf.  Tit  2",  He  9",  1  P  1"- ",  where  the  combina. 
tion  between  the  lansom  and  the  sacrificial  figures 
is  clearly  found).  The  exact  meaning  will  vary 
according  as  we  associate  irrl  with  X&rpov  alone 
(Cremer),  or  with  the  whole  clause  (Ritschl,  Weiss). 
In  the  first  case  the  comparison  will  be  between  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  many  whose  place  it 
takes ;  in  the  latter  it  will  merely  express  the  fact 
that,  in  laying  down  His  life,  Jesus  takes  the  place 
of  the  disciples  in  doing  that  which  they  ought  to 
do  for  themselves. 

Whichever  interpretation  we  take,  itis  important 
not  to  isolate  the  death  of  Jesus  from  the  life  which 
precedes  it.  It  is  not  the  death  as  such  which  is  a 
ransom,  but  the  death  considered  as  the  culmina- 
tion and  completion  of  a  previous  career  of  ministry. 
This  is  deariy  shown  by  the  preceding  context, 
'  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.'  We  have  herb  the  same  combination  of 
suffering  and  service  which  meets  us  in  the  OT  in 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  gift  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  death  on  the  cross,  but  in- 
cludes also  His  '  entire  Person  and  service  which 
He  gives  in  ministry'  (Briggs,  p.  Ill ;  so  Weiss, 
Wendt). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Mk  10*  speaks  of 
the  life  of  Christ  as  given  for  many,  1  Ti  2*  gives 
the  ransom  a  universal  significance:  'Christ  Jesna 
.  .  .  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.' 

See,  further,  under  Rbdejiption,  Salva  noN. 

LrmuTDBi.— RitaohLiZeeAt^. und  Vtn.  U. pp. 68-88;  Runsa 
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TheoL  WSrttti.  $.  xirfn;  W««toott,  Hebrew,  229  ft;  BrigK*. 
Uaa.  Qotp.v  110ft  Forrimilar  ideas  among  tbe  later  Jews, 
ll.  Weber,  Ju  liteke  Tkwlogie,  p.  813  S. 

W.  Adams  Bbowh. 
RAPE.— See  art  Cbihbs  and  Punishhbnts  in 
roL  L  p.  522". 

KAPHA,  RAPHAH.^1.  In  RVm  these  names  are 
substituted  for  «the  giant'  in  1  Ch  20^«-»  (»tp-jn) 
and  in  2  8  21'«- >»•«>■«  (n?ij)  respectively.  It  is 
there  said  that  certain  Philistine  champions,  slain 
by  David's  heroes,  were  bom  to  the  rSphOh  in 
Gath.  The  word  is  certainly  a  common  noon,  and 
not  a  proper  name.    If  used  individually,  'the 

S'ant '  IS  probably  the  Gioliath  whom  David  slew. 
Dt  more  probably  the  noun  is  a  collective,  and 
denotes  the  stock  of  the  giants,  rather  than  any 
one  person.  The  plural  of  this  word,  or  at  least  a 
plural  of  this  stem,  is  Rbphaim  (which  see). 

2.  For  Raphah  (AV  Kapha),  a  descendant  of 
Sanl,  1  Ch  8",  see  Rephaiah,  No.  4. 

J  BBIEOUEIt* 

RAPHAEL  C>vri  t  LXX  'Pa^4X, '  El  has  healed ') 
Is  not  named  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  LXX  only  in  Tobit.  His  functions  may  best 
be  learned  from  his  own  words  in  To  X2"-",  where, 
combining  the  different  versions,  we  read,  'I  am 
Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  stand  and 
serve  before  the  throne  of  God's  gloiy,  present- 
ing the  prayers  of  saints.  I  brought  the  memorial 
of  your  prayers  and  tears  before  the  Holy  One. 
When  thou  didst  bury  the  slain,  I  was  with  thee ; 
and  now  God  hath  sent  me  to  heal  thee.'  On  this 
passage  we  would  observe :  (I)  Tbe  '  seven  angels,' 
of  whom  Raphael  declares  himself  one,  were  prob- 
ably Raphael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  Michael,  Izidkiel, 
Hanael,  and  KephareL  We  read  in  Rev  8*  of 
*  the  seven  angels  who  stand  before  God ' ;  and 
in  1*  of  '  the  seven  spirits  who  are  before  the 
throne'  (but  this  passage  is  understood  by  most 
expositors  to  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  of.  6') ;  and 
'  which  are  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth,*  5'. 
(2)  These  seven  are  the  archangels,  the  princes  of 
the  anpelic  host.  They  stand  near  the  throne  of 
glory,  and  were  conceived  to  be  the  only  angels 
who  are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  radiance. 
Gabriel  describes  himself  (Lk  1")  as  one  that 
'  stands  in  the  presence  of  God.'  (8)  The  doctrine 
of  Divine  aloomess,  which  was  pushed  to  extreme 
lengths  in  late  Judaism,  has,  here  in  Tobit,  reached 
thus  far,  that  God  does  not  Himself  hear  prayor. 
He  was  thought,  as  Epicurus  also  taught,  to  be 
engaged  in  higher  pursuits.  Prayers  which  by 
their  importunity  or  worth  reach  heaven,  are  heara 
by  the  angels  of  the  Presence,  and  are  carried  to 
the  throne  by  them,  and  then  they  are  commis- 
sioned to  execute  the  answer.  There  is  no  dear 
evidence  in  Tobit  that  prayer  was  presented  to  the 
angels;  though  Cod.  B  in  To  3"  almost  implies 
this,  where  we  read, '  The  prayer  of  both  was  beard 
heioro  th«  glory  of  the  gretuBap/utel.'  All  the  other 
versions  r«id  '  before  the  glory  of  Ood.'  The  Book 
of  Tobit  does  not  assun  to  llaphael  any  inter- 
cessory mediation.  Ete  is  simply  a  messenger, 
reporting  to  the  Inefiable  man's  prayers  and  tears, 
ef.  Ac  10*,  Rev.  8*.  (4)  Raphael  served  holy  men 
■s  a  gtiardian  angel.  When  Tobias  was  in  oanger 
of  losing  his  life  for  bnrying  Jews  who  had  beien 
massacred  in  Nineveh,  Raphael  'was  with  him,' 

C«cting  him.  But  the  unique  feature  of  the 
k  of  Tobit  is  that  Raphael  is  said  to  have 
assumed  a  human  form,  olaiminK  to  be  a  kinsman 
of  Tobit,  and  travelling  as  guide  with  him  from 
Nineveh  to Ecbatana.  While  Uie  wedding  festivities 
of  Tobit  and  Sarah  were  being  celebratM,  Raphael 
went  forward  to  Rages  in  Media,  for  the  money 
which  Tobias  had,  years  before,  deposited  with  his 
friend  Gabael,  and  eventually  Paphael  brought  the 


bridal  pair  safe  home.  Before  taking  his  leave 
Raphael  assures  Tobias  that  when  he  seemed  to 
them  to  eat  and  drink,  they  were  under  an  illusion. 
To  12".  (5)  The  chief  characteristic  of  Raphael 
was  as  a  healer  of  men's  maladiee.  Tobias,  the 
father  of  Tobit,  was  afflicted  with  letteoma  in  the 
eyes ;  and  Sarah  was  possessed^  by  the  demon 
Asmodfens,  who  had,  on  the  first  night  of  marriage, 
slain  seven  husbands  who  had  been  married  to 
Sarah.  By  the  fumes  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  burnt  on  embers,  Raphael  instructed  Tobit 
how  to  expel  the  demon,  and  to  use  the  gall  of  the 
same  fish  to  cure  Tobias'  blindness. 

In  Enoch  10  Raphael  and  Michael  both  receive  a 
commission  from  God  to  punish  the  fallen  angels, 
who  had  married  human  wives.  The  reason  why 
Raphael  was  bidden  to  cast  the  angels  into  cavities, 
ana  cover  them  for  ever  with  rugged  stones,  was, 
that  he  might  heal  the  earth,  which  had  been 
defiled  by  the  enormities  of  the  '  watchers.'  Jewish 
tradition  names  Raphael  as  the  third  of  the  angels 
who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  Gn  18,  his  duty  being 
to  impart  to  Sarah  '  strength  to  conceive  seed,'  ct. 
He  11>>,  Ro  4".  The  Mi(^ash  speaks  of  a  Book  of 
Noah  (see  vol.  UL  p.  657*),  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  treatises  on  medicine.  The  origin  of  this 
book  is  said  to  have  been  that  after  the  rlood  men 
were  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  and  God  sent 
the  angel  Raphael  to  disclose  to  Noah  the  use 
of  curative  plants  and  roots  (RSnsch,  Buck  der 
JubUden,  385  f.).  Thna  was  Raphael  true  to  his 
name,  •  £1  has  healed.'  J.  T.  Mabsuall. 

RAPHAIH  (A  'PafaJb>,  M  'Pa^li',  B  cm.).— An 
ancestor  of  Judiiu,  Jth  8'. 

RAPHOM  ('Pa0<ir).— A  city  in  Bashan,  'beyond 
the  wftdy '  {Hpay  tqO  x^'f^ppo")!  near  which  Timo- 
thens  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Judas 
Maccabeeus  ( 1  Mac  6").  It  is  no  doubt  the  Raphana 
of  Pliny  {HN  y.  16),  but  the  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  C.  R.  Condeh. 

RAPHU  (wn  '  healed ' ;  "Po^).— The  father  of 
Palti,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Nu  13». 

RASSES  (BA  Tamls,  K  "Vaeurffth,  Lat.  Cod.  eorb. 
and  Vulg.  Tharsis  [  =  Tarsus],  Old  Lat.  Tyrae  et 
Basis,  Syr.  Thiras  (Gn  10=")  and  liimmses  (Ex  1")). 
— Among  the  peoples  which  Hulofernes  subdued 
are  mentioned  'the  children  of  Rasses'  (Jth  2"). 
Some  think  the  Vulg.  Tarsus  is  original,  the 
Greek  a  corruption,  the  Old  Lat.  and  Syr.  a  union 
of  the  two.  Fritzsche  suggested  Bliosus,  a  moun- 
tain chain  and  city  south  of  Amanos,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.  Ball  adds  the  possibility  of  Bosh  (Ezk 
38'-*  30^).  Eastern  Asia  Minor  seems  to  be  the 
general  region  which  the  connexion  suggests. 

F.  C.  PORTBB. 

RATHUMUS  (ViBuiun),  'the  story- writer'  or 
'  recorder,'  1  Es  2'*-  *•  is  the  same  as  '  Rehum 
the  chanceUor '  of  Ezr  4»-  »■  "• The  LXX  of  Ezra 
has  merely  transliterated  the  Aramaic  title ;  1  Es 
lias  either  taken  it  as  a  proper  name  (<cai 
htfivrteum,  "),  or  tr*  it  as  a  title  (4  [v^d^uy]  t4 
rfxxrirlwTWTa  or  combined  both  these  render- 
ings  (**).   See  Bebltethmus,  Chamcellob. 

RATEH  (aii*  '6rebh,  xipai,  eorvus,  Arab,  ghurdb). 
— Both  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  roots  mean  'to  be 
black.'  The  Arab,  root  also  contains  the  idea 
of  leaving  home.  From  these  two  meanings  the 
raven  has  come  to  be  a  bird  of  specially  evil  omen 
to  the  Arabs,  who  attribute  to  his  presence  the 
worst  of  presages  of  death  and  diratster.  They 
are  especially  superstitious  about  the  ghurM  el- 
bgn,  wnich  they  say  is  muked  with  white  on  hi* 
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black  coat,  or  has  a  red  beak  and  legs.  What 
bird  is  meant  by  these  descriptions  is  not  qaite 
clear.    It  is  probably  fabuloas. 

The  raven  is  the  first  bird  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Bible  (Gn  8').  The  Heb.  implies  that  the 
raven  went  out  and  stayed,  probably  feeding  on 
carcasses.  The  LXX  and  Vulj;.  seem  to  imply  that 
it  went  out  and  stayed  until  the  waters  were 
dried  up,  and  then  returned.  But  tliere  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  its  returning  then.  The 
raven  was  unclean  (Lv  II",  Dt  14").  It  is  in  part 
a  carrion  bird,  and  therefore  uneatable,  liavens 
were  commanded  to  feed  Elijah,  and  did  so  (1  K 
17*').  See  article  EujAH  in  vol.  i.  p.  688^ 
God  is  twice  said  to  provide  for  young  ravens 
(Job  38*',  Ps  147").  There  ia  nothmg  especially 
significant  in  this.  It  is  implied  in  the  previous 
and  succeeding  verses  that  God  provides  for  other 
wild  animals.  The  stories  that  ravens  neglect 
their  young  are  fabulous.  The  allusion  to  the 
carrion -eating  propensities  of  ravens  (Pr  30")  is 
true  to  nature.  They  are  always  found  among 
the  birds  and  animals  which  assemble  around  a 
carcass  in  Palestine.  They,  however,  capture  and 
eat  lizards,  hares,  mice,  etc.  Their  black  colour 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  hair  of  the  Shulam- 
mite's  lover  (Ca  5").  They  are  among  the  ill- 
omened  creatures  which  symbolize  the  desolation 
of  Edom  (Is  34").  Ravens  are  not  wholly  flesh- 
eaters.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  fond  of 
chick  peas  and  other  grains,  by  devouring  which 
they  do  vast  damage  to  the  farmers. 

The  term  'orebh,  as  well  as  xi/xif,  is  not  confined 
to  the  raven.  It  doubtless  includes  all  birds  after 
its  kind  (Lv  11").  Of  these,  besides  Conme  eorax, 
L.,  the  raven,  there  are  in  Palestine  C.  affinis, 
Rupp.,  the  Fantail  Raven;  C.  comix,  L.,  the 
HooUwl  Crow  (Arab,  t&gh) ;  C.  ccgricola,  Trist., 
the  Syrian  Rook;  C.  monedula,  L.,  the  Jackdaw 
(Arab,  kdk) ;  Gamilus  atricapUlus,  St.  H.,  the 
Syrian  Jay  or  Garrulous  Roller  (Arab,  'akdk) ;  and 
PyrrhMorax  alpinus,  Koch,  the  Alpine  Chough. 
Most  of  these  eat  vegetable  food  as  well  as  animal, 
inclnding  grubs,  worms,  etc.  To  all  would  apply 
the  words  of  Christ  (Lk  1^)  in  le^rd  to  God  s 
provision  for  them,  although  they  neither  sow  nor 
gather  into  storehouses.  G.  E.  Post. 

RAYEH,  RAVIN  To  'raven'  is  to  seize  with 

violence,  to  prey  upon  with  greed  or  rapacity,  and 
so  'raven'  or  'ravin'  is  plunder  or  prey.  The 
word  comes  from  Lat.  rapina  plunder,  through  Old 
Fr.  ravine,  whence  also  Eng.  'ravine'  a  mountain 
gorge,  and  'rapine'  plunder.  There  is  no  con- 
nexion with  the  bird,  the  raven,  whose  name  is  of 
native  origin,  Anglo-Sax.  hrtfn. 

The  verb  occurs  in  AV  in  Gn  49"  ('ravin,* 
intrans.),  Ezk  22*' "  ('  ravening,'  trans.),  the  Heb. 
being  fpf  to  tear  asprey.  As  a  subst.  '  ravin '  is 
found  in  Nah  2"  'The  lion  .  .  .  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin '  (nj-iip) ;  and 
'  ravening '  in  Lk  1 1*  '  Your  inward  part  is  full  of 
ravening  and  wickedness'  (a/nra-yi},  Rv  'extortion'). 
The  adj.  is  either  'ravening'  (Ps  22",  Mt  7")  or 
'  ravenous '  (Is  35»  46",  Ezk  39*). 

An  example  of  '  ravin '  in  the  sense  of  '  plunder- 
ing '  is  Udall,  Erasmus  Paraph,  i.  17 — '  Mekenesse 
obteyneth  more  of  them  that  geve  wyllyngly  and 
of  tlieyr  owne  accorde,  then  violence  and  ravine 
can  purchase  or  obtayne  bv  hooke  and  croke'; 
and  in  the  sense  of  'plunder,'  'booty,'  Spenser, 
FQi.  xL  12- 

'  Hia  de«p«  devouring  Jftwet 
Wide  gaped,  like  the  griesly  mouth  of  hell. 
Through  which  into  lus  darlie  abyne  all  ravin  ML' 

J.  Hastings. 
RiZIZ  CPaj-cis).— The  hero  of  a  narrative  in 
2  Mao  14'''-.     Nicanor,  having  been  informed 


against  Razis  (who  is  described  as  'an  elder  of 
Jerusalem,  a  lover  of  bis  countrymen,  and  a  man 
of  very  good  report,  and  one  called  "  father  of  the 
Jews"  for  his  goodwill  towards  them'), sent  a  band 
of  soldiers  to  apprehend  him.  He  escaped  arrest 
by  committing  suicide,  the  circumstances  of  which 
are  described  in  revolting  detail  in  2  Mac.  His 
conduct  is  criticised  adversely  by  Augustine  {Hp. 
civ.  6)  in  opposition  to  the  Donatists,  who  admired 
it,  as  the  author  of  2  Mac  evidently  did. 

RAZOR  {HIS  'knife,'  Nu  6*  8',  Ps  62»,  Is  7», 
Ezk  5' ;  n-jto  'razor,'  Jg  13»  16",  1  S  1").— It  is  not 
likely  that  originiilly  there  was  any  distinction 
between  razors  and  knives,  the  same  word  lys 
being  used  in  many  passages  for  both,  but  a  special 
word  for  razor  (.tjid,  Arab,  mils)  is  used  in  the 
stories  of  Samson  and  Samuel.  In  the  above 
passages  the  LXX  uniformly  tr.  nye  by  (vpir,  and 
Tfo  by  vlSripos  except  in  Jg  16"  where  B  has 
<ri$i)pos  but  A  ivp6r.  In  early  times  razors  were 
piobably  made  of  bronze,  as  other  cutting  instru- 
ments were.  In  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt.  1878, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333  note,  it  is  said  of  the  barber,  'his 
instruments  and  razors  varied  at  difi'erent  times, 
being  sometimes  in  shape  of  a  small  short  hatchet 
with  recurved  handle ;  other  instruments  knife- 
shaped  were  also  employed.'  Forty  years  a^  a 
peculiarly  shaped  razor,  with  a  straight  fixed 
handle,  was  in  use  in  Syria ;  now  European  razors 
are  universally  used.  W.  Cabslaw. 

BEAIAH  {n;\n  '  Jah  hath  seen').— 1.  The  eponym 
of  a  Calebite  family,  1  Ch  4»  (B  "PoSd,  A  'feid), 
probably  to  be  preferred  (so  Bertheau  and  Kittel ; 
Gray  [HPN  236]  is  more  doubtful)  to  Haroeh, 
1  Ch  2"  (n^iin  '  the  seer,'  B  Atci,  A  'Apod).  2.  The 
eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family,  1  Ch  5'  ( AV  Reaia ; 
BA  Pi7X<'.  Luc.  'Pcud).  3.  A  Nethinim  family 
name,  Ezr  2"  (B  'Pe^X,  A  'Pa«i)=Neh  7"  (B  'Pocd, 
A  'Pootd)  =  1  Es  6"  Jairus. 

BEAPINO.— See  Aqricultubi. 

REBA  isn). — One  of  the  five  kinglets  of  Midian 
who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  Nu 
31"  CPiySo*),  Jos  13»  (B  'PASe,  A  'P^/Sfit).  Like  hU 
companions,  he  is  called  in  Numbers  a  '!|^9  ('  king '), 
but  in  Joshua  a  kV)  ('  prince,' '  chieftain '). 

REBECCA.— The  NT  and  modem  spelling  (from 
the  Gr.  'fepiKxa)  of  the  name  which  is  spelt  in  OT 
Rebekah.   Theonly  occurrence  of 'Rebecca' is  ia 

Bo  9«  (both  AV  and  RV). 

REBEKAH,  in  Ro  9"  Rebecca  (nj^n,  i.e. 
Bibhkah;  in  Arab,  o  cord  vnth  loops  for  tyina 
lambs  or  kids,  from  rabaka,  to  tie  or  bind  Jast ; 
LXX  and  NT  "Pe^eic/fo,  Vulg.  .Beiecco).— Daughter 
of  Bethnel,  the  son  of  Natior  and  Milcah,  and  conse- 
quently great-niece  of  Abraham  (Gn  22"''  "•) ;  sister 
of  Laban,  and  subsecjuently  M-ife  of  luaae.  The 
idyllic  story  of  the  circumstances  through  which 
Rebekah  became  Isaac's  wife  is  told  by  J,  in  his 
usual  picturesque  style,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
stress  on  the  providence  which  overruled  them 
(yy_7i>.  u  rm_  <eause  it  to  meet — t.e.  happen  success- 
fully—before me,'  so  27*]  »'•  in  Gn  24. 
In  accordance  with  Eastern  custom  (Marriage, 
vol.  iii.  p.  270),  the  betrothal  is  arranged  with- 
out Isaac  s  own  personal  intervention  :  Abraham 
sends  his  principal  and  confidential  servant  (v.') 
—called  in  E  (16«-)  Eliezer— to  find  a  wife  for 
his  son,  not  from  among  the  Canaanites  around 
him,  but  from  his  own  relations  in  'the  land  of 
his  nativity':  the  servant  proceeds  according' ly 
to  Aram-naharaim,  to  the  'city  of  Nalior'  (t  «. 
I^aran :  of.  Laban,  vol.  iii.  p.  13") ;  as  he  reachef 
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the  well  outside  the  cit^  (▼."),  he  prays  for  a  sign 
bv  vhich  he  may  know  Isaac's  destined  bride ;  and 
the  damsel  who  fulfils  it  proves  to  be  Rebekah. 
Lallan  and  Bethnel,  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of 
their  ancle's  prosperity  (w.*"-"-";  cf.  v."  [RV], 
v."),  and  of  iBaaos  prospective  wealth  (v.'"'),  and 
reco£[nizing  in  what  had  happened  the  hand  of 
Providence  (w."'"""*,  —  'spoKen,'  viz.  by  the 
facts),  agree  to  the.  servant's  proposal ;  Rebekah 
herself  consents  to  retom  with  him  (v."^),  and  so 
■he  becomes  Isaac's  wife,  consoling  him  after  his 
mother's  death  (v.*').* 

Like  Sarah,  Rachel,  and  Hannah,  Rebekah  was  at 
first  barren ;  and  her  barrenness  ceased  only  after 
Isaac's  entreaty  (23'^), — according  to  the  chronology 
of  P  (25*'  *),— 20  Tears  after  her  marriage.  On  the 
oracle,  received  oy  her  (25"),  shortly  oefore  the 
birth  of  her  twin  sons,  see  Jacx>B,  vol.  iL  p.  626. 
The  next  incident  in  Rebekah's  life  that  we  read 
of  is  on  the  occasion  of  Isaac's  visit  to  Gerar 
(26'""),  when,  fearing  lest  her  beauty  (cf.  24") 
might  attract  admirers,  and  his  own  life  be  en- 
dangered in  consequence,  he  passed  her  off  as  his 
sister  (cf.  Gn  20;  and  Isaac,  toL  iL  p.  484''). 
•lacob  was  Rebekah's  favourite  son  (2(^);  and 
Gn  27  (JE)  teUs  of  Uie  deed  of  treacherV  by  which 
the  ambitions  and  designing  mother,  '^sacrificing 
husband,  elder  son,  principle,  her  own  soul,  for 
an  idolized  person,'  secorea  for  him  his  father's 
blessing  (see  more  fully,  on  this  narrative,  Jacx>B, 
voL  iL  p.  627).  After  this,  she  prompted  Jacob 
to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  in  order  to  escape 
Esau's  vengeance,  w.*-* :  in  the  paragraph  from 
P  which  follows  (27**-28'),  however,  the  motive 
upon  which  she  urges  his  visit  to  Qaran,  is  that 
he  may  obtain  a  wife,  not,  like  Esau  (cf.  26**-" 
P),  from  among  the  natives  of  Canaan,  but  from 
among  Laban's  daughters  (see,  further,  ibid.).  An 
isolated,  and  very  possibly  misplaced,  notice  (85') 
states  that  Deborah,  Rebekah  s  nurse,  who  had 
accompanied  her  long  before  from  ^aran  (24"),  died 
after  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan,  and  was  buried 
below  Bethel.  The  death  of  Rebekah  herself  is 
not  specially  mentioned ;  but  in  49"  (P)  she  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  oave  of  Idacnpelah. 

S.  R.  Driveb. 

RECAH.— In  a  genealogy  contained  in  1  Ch  4, 
the  son  of  Eshton  (v.")  are  described  as  'the 
men  of  Recah'  (n^i  t>)«i),  a  place  which  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  OT,  and  is  quite  un- 
known.  The  LXX  has  B  'Pi)x<ij3,  A  'Pq^ 

RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (reXtii'tw,  RV  'place  of 
toU'),  Mt  9»,  Mk  2".  Lk  6".  See  Pubucam, 
Taxes,  Toll.  For  '  receipt '  in  the  sense  of  '  place 
for  receiving,'  see  Mandeville,  Travels,  112,  'Men 
have  made  a  litylle  Resceyt,  be^de  a  Pylere  of 
that  Chirche,  for  to  resceyve  the  (Jifrynges  of  Pil- 
grymes' ;  and  Shaks.  Macbeth,  I.  viL  66 — 

'  Hemoi7,  the  warder  of  the  br»ln, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  tba  receipt  ot  reaioB 
A  limbeck  only.' 

RECHAB,  RECHABITES  (3?^  '■>  ja,  O'WO  "'S  (•!?)> 
ayi  t;¥;  LXX  "Prnci^  [B  in  2  8  4»-«-»  "PtKxi. 
In  1  Ch  2"  •Pi«d] ;  and  'Kfxaptfr  in  B,  'AXxo^ei*  or 
Xopo/Setr  in  A,  'PoYo/Seir  in  Q;  Vulg.  JSechab, 
Reehabitte). — SekhSbh  is  often  explained  as  mean- 
ing '  a  rider,'  on  camels,  i.e.  a  name  for  a  nomadio 
tribe.  The  names  srra  (of  a  man),  ^Kin  (of  a 
cod),  are  found  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  (Lidzbarski, 
Tforrlsem.  Epigraph,  pp.  246,  369).  The  biblical 
Bekhabh  may  be  a  contraction  for  'itay\ 

1.  Rechab  (in  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  ii.  1,  Qinot)  ben- 
Rimmon  the  Beerothite,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
'bands'  following  Inhbosheth.    He  and  Baanah 

*  Which,  howerer,  though  only  aooording  to  P,  hi 
flm  three  to  tonr  7*m  ivwrlouily  (17>7  23ils>>)i 


murdered  Ishbosheth,  carried  the  news  to  David, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  his  orders ;  2  S  4"-  J^ 
(Budde).    Cf.  Baanah,  Ishbosbeth. 

2.  3.  Rechab  in  1  Ch  2"  '  Hammath,  the  father 
of  the  house  of  Rechab,'  and  Rechab  in  Xeh  3**, 
•Malchijah  ben-Rechab^'  sometimes  reckoned  as 
separate  individuals,  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
following — 

4.  Rechab,  Rechabites. — ^A  clan  of  the  Kenites, 
in  later  times,  probablv  after  the  Return  from  the 
Captivity,  incorporatea  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  i.e. 
in  the  restored  Jewish  community  in  Palestine, 
1  Ch2^". 

The  view  that  the  Rechabites  were  a  rellgloui  sect,  founded 
by  Jehonaxlab  (2  K  Vfl^-ti,  iet  8S),  is  improbable ;  although 
Dillmaiui,  Oehler,  Sohultz,  etc.,  speak  ot  bim  as  *  the  founder  ot 
the  Bechabitee.'  It  is  not  likely  that  the  founder  ot  the 
Becbabites  would  lumself  be  described  as  '  ben-Rtehab ' ;  more- 
OTer,  1  Oh  23>  speaks  ot  Hammath  (AV  Hemath)  sa  the  *  father 
of  the  hous  of  Bechab.' 

This  dan  is  traced  back  (1  Ch  2")  to  Hammath 
(n9n  =  'hot  spring,'  LXX  B  M«n)/id,  A  Alpuie),  a 
descendant  of  Hur,  the  son  of  Caleb,  i.e.  a  clan  of 
the  Calebite  branch  of  the  Kenites.  The  view  of 
Berthean  (u»  loco),  that  Rechab  was  the  actual 
father  and  Hammath  the  ^andfather  of  the 
Jehonadab  of  2  K  10,  etc.,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy.  Joe  19"  (P)  mentions  a  town  Hammath 
in  NaphtalL  As  a  settlement  of  Kenites  nnder 
Heber  and  Jael  existed  somewhere  in  that  district 
in  the  time  of  Deborah  ( Jg  4"  5"),  and  the  Rechab- 
ites belonged  to  the  Northern  Kingdom  in  the  time 
of  Jehu,  it  is  possible  that  the  Rechabites  had  some 
connexion  with  this  town  before  they  migrated  to 
JudiUi.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Jer  35  that  they 
were  a  nomad  tribe  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Southern 
Kingdom.  Moreover,  according  to  Kittel  (SBOT), 
1  Ch  2"  is  part  of  a  late  addition  to  Chronicles. 

The  Rechabites  appear  in  the  OT  on  three 
occasions.  First,  in  the  person  of  Jehonadab 
ben-Rechab  (t.e.  'the  Rechabite'),  in  2K  lO""-. 
Jehonadab  showed  his  zeal  for  tlie  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  by  associating  himself  with  Jehu 
in  bis  fierce  persecution  of  the  devotees  of  BaaL 
Josephus  reproduces  the  biblical  narrative  in  Ant. 
IX.  vL  6,  and  mentions  Jehonadab,  but  does  not 
say  that  he  was  a  Rechabite.  The  second  incident 
is  narrated  in  Jer  35.  Some  time  after  the  reign 
of  Jehu,  probably  about  the  period  of  the  Fall  of 
Samarii^  the  Rechabites  had  migrated  to  Judah. 
When  Nebnohadrezzar  invaded  Judah  in  the  reign 
of  JehoiaJdm,  the  Rechabites  took  refuge  in  Jeru- 
salem, probably  encamping  in  some  oj)en  space 
within  the  walls.  Jeremiah  utilized  their  presence 
to  provide  an  object-lesson  for  his  fellow-country- 
men. Amongst  other  prohibitions,  their  clan-Iayrs 
forbade  them  to  drink  wine.  The  prophet  invited 
the  clan  under  their  chief,  Jaazaniah  ben- Jeremiah 
ben-Habazziniah,  tomeet  bim  in  a  chamber  attached 
to  the  temple,  and  offered  them  wine.  They  refused 
on  the  ground  that  tlieir  'father'  Jonadab  ben- 
Rechab  nad  forbidden  them  to  drink  >vine,  build 
houses,  sow  seed,  or  plant  vineyards,  and  had  com- 
manded them  to  live  in  tents.  They  stated  that 
they  had  adways  obeyed  these  commands,  and  had 
entered  Jerusalem  only  through  sheer  necessity. 
Josephus  does  not  reproduce  this  incident,  nor  does 
he  anywhere  mention  the  Rechabites. 

The  Rechabites  therefore  regarded  Jonadab 
mnch  as  the  Israelites  regarded  Moses.  They 
traced  to  him  their  clan-law.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  be  originated  the  customs  which  he 
made  ^rmanently  binding.  In  his  time  the 
Rechabites,  of  whom  he  was  doubtless  chief,  were 
a  nomad  clan  pasturing  their  flucks  in  the  less 
occupied  districts  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  ;  they 
and  their  chief  were  zealous  worshippers  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events  ihey  would  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Israelites,  once  their 
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fellow-nomads,  and  settled  down  as  farmers  and 

townsmen.  Probably  the  process  waa  beginning 
in  the  time  of  Jonadab ;  but  that  chief  nipped  it 
in  the  biid,  and  induced  his  followers  to  maKe  their 
ancient  nomadic  habits  matters  of  religious  obli- 
gation. He  had  no  leanings  to  asceticism,  and  hia 
ordinances  were  not  intended  to  make  his  followers 
ascetics.  He  forbade  wine,  but  the  terra  '  wine'  is 
to  be  understood  strictly ;  there  is  no  prohibition  of 
any  other  intoxicant.  His  motives  would  be  two- 
fold. First,  the  nomad  regards  agriculture  and 
city  life  as  meaner,  less  manly,  less  spiritual  than 
his  own.  Jonadab  wished  to  keep  bis  clan  to  the 
higher  life.  Moreover,  when  the  Israelites  surren- 
dered nomad  life  to  settle  on  the  land  and  in  towns, 
the^  corrupted  their  worship  of  Jehovah  by  com- 
bining it  with  the  superstitious  and  immoral  rites 
of  the  Canaanite  baals,  to  whom,  as  they  thought, 
they  owed  their  com  and  wine  and  oU,  Hob  2°. 
Recently,  nnder  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  worship  of 
Baal  had  greatly  developed.  The  cultivation  of 
com  and  of  the  vine  seemed  to  lead  directly  to 
baal-worship ;  and  it  would  seem  to  Jonadab  that 
by  cutting  off  his  people  from  any  connexion  \rith 
agriculture  he  would  preserve  the  purity  and  aim- 
plicity  of  their  ancient  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Prol>ably  the  Rechabites  were  stUl  in  Jemsalem 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and 
some  of  them  shared  the  Captivity  and  the  Return 
of  the  Israelites.  Under  stress  of  circumstances, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  finally  surrender  their 
ancestral  customs,  so  that  in  Neh  3"  we  find 
Malchijah  the  Rechabite  engaged  under  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Malchijah 
is  styled  '  nuer  of  the  district  of  Beth-haccherem,' 
i.e.  of  the  '  House  of  the  Vineyard.'  The  very 
obscure  verse  I  Ch  2*  describes  '  The  families  of 
scribes  that  dwelt  at  Jabez' — a  town  in  Judah — 
'  the  Tirathites,  the  Shimeathites,  the  Succathites,' 
83  '  Kenites  that  came  of  Hammath,  the  father  of 
the  house  of  Rechab.'  This  points  to  the  settle- 
ment of  some  Rechabites  in  late  post-exilic  times 
at  Jabez  as  'scrilies.'  The  Vulgate  regards  the 
words  rendered  '  Tirathites,'  etc.,  as  titles  of  three 
classes  of  scribes,  '  canentes  at'ijue  resonantes,  et  in 
tabemaculis  comniorantes '  = '  singers,  makers  of  an 
echo  or  of  a  ringing  sound  [!  chorus],  and  dwellers 
in  tents,'  but  the  words  are  proper  names  (so  LXX), 
and  denote  three  clans  of  the  men  of  Jabez. 

The  promise  of  Jer  35"'-  that  because  the 
Rechabites  had  kept  the  laws  of  Jonadab, '  Jonadab 
ben-Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  for  ever,'  might  lead  some  later  Rechabites  to 
revert  to  their  ancient  clan  customs.  It  would 
also  lead  those  who  lived  like  other  Jews  to  keep 
up  the  memory  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Rechabites.  Jeremiah  does  not  expressly  state 
that  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  obser\'ance  of  the  laws  of  Jonadab. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  promise  and  its  im- 
plied conditions  would  naturally  lead  communities 
or  individuals  which  observed  some  or  other  of 
these  laws  to  adopt  the  name  '  Rechabite,'  and  to 
imagine  a  genealogy  connecting  them  with  Rechab. 
Thus,  in  modem  time,  a  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
whose  members  live  in  houses  and  do  not  abjure 
com  or  oil,  styles  itself  the  'Rechabites.'  Probably 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  statement  of  Heges- 
ippus  {ap.  Eus.  HE  iL  23),  that '  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,'  protested 
against  the  murder  of  James  tne  Just,  especially 
as  Epiphanius  {ffcer.  Ixxviii.  14)  substitutes  Symeon 
the  brother  of  James  for  the  Rechabite  (so  E.  H. 
Perowne  in  Smith's  DB).  The  name  had  become 
a  term  for  an  ascetic  A  similar  view  explains  the 
fact  that  travellers  —  Benjamin  of  Jn<uea,  12th 
cent. ;  Wolff,  1829 ;  Pierotti,  e.  1860— have  found 


tribes  in  Syria  and  Arabia  claiming  the  name 
Rechabite  and  professing  to  observe  the  laws  of 
Jonadab.  These  tribes  are  probably  connected 
with  the  ancient  Rechabites  in  just  the  same  way 
as  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  mentioned  above. 
Moreover,  as  words  for  'horseman,'  'camel-rider,' 
in  Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Arab.,  are  derived  from  the 
root  rkb,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tribes  might  be 
called  '  Rechabites  without  any  connexion,  real  or 
imaginary,  with  the  Old  Testament  clan. 

In  Ps  71  (LXX  70)  the  LXX  has  the  title 
AavelS,  vlwr  'layaSAS  (R  'AfuvaSifi),  Kol  rur  irptSnur 
olXjuiXaTiaBhTwv,  'To  David,  of  the  Bn6  Jonadab 
(R  Aminadam,  i.e.  Aminadab)  and  of  those  first 
carried  away  captive.'  This  title  has  sometimes 
been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  existence  and  im- 

g>rtance  of  the  Rechabites  in  the  Srd  or  2nd  cent, 
ut  the  origin,  text,  and  meaning  of  the  title  are 
too  tmcertam  lo  warrant  any  such  conclusion. 
Jonadab  may  be  the  cousin  of  David ;  or,  as  the 
reading  of  R  suggests,  a  scribe's  error  for  some 
other  name. 

The  devotion  of  the  Rechabites  to  Jehovah  ii 
illnstrated  by  the  zeal  of  Jonadab  and  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  names  of  individual  Rechabites  known 
to  us  include  the  Divine  name  Jehovah,  viz. 
HatKusziniah,  Jaazaniab,  J(eh)onadab,  Jeremiah, 
and  Malchijah.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  Kenites  were  led  to  adopt  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  through  their  association  with  the  Israel- 
ites; and  that  the  zeal  of  Jonadab,  like  that  of 
John,  was  inspired  by  the  teaching  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  But  recent  scholars,  e.g.  Budde,  have 
pointed  out  the  close  association  of  Jehovab  with 
binai,  and  of  Moset.  with  the  Kenites  (see  Jethro, 
HoBAB),  and  have  8ugn;e8ted  that  the  Israelites 
adopted  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  Kenites, 
and  that  the  Kenitos,  and  therefore  the  Rechab- 
ites, were  by  ancient  practice  and  tradition  the 
most  devoted  followers  of  Jehovah  in  Israel; 
hence  the  zeal  of  Jonadab.  It  should  be  noted, 
liowever,  that  the  only  direct  evidence  for  the 
connexion  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  Kenites  vt 
the  very  late  and  obscure  passage  in  Chronicles, 

As  the  Rechabite  laws  are  simply  the  ordinary 
customs  of  nomads, —  for  primitive  nomads  the 
regular  use  of  wine  was  impossible, — it  is  easy  to 
find  numerous  parallels  to  them.  Probably  even 
the  prohibition  of  wine  is  not  strictly  and  directly 
religious,  but  merely  a  means  for  preserving  the 
nomadic  life.  Hence  Mohammed's  prohibition  of 
wine  and  similar  laws  or  taboos  (cf.  RS  484  f . )  are 
not  real' parallels.  Ot  others  commonly  cited  is 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  9  i,  c.  8  B.C. ), 
that  the  Nabattean  Arabs  forbade  sowing  seed, 
planting  frait-trees,  using  or  building  houses,  nnder 
pain  of  death.  Cf.,  further,  Jehonadab,  Jebe- 
MiAH,  Kenites,  Tirathites,  Shimeathites,  Suc- 
cathites. 

a.  In  Jg  1»  the  LXX  has  for  '  because  tbey  had 
chariots  (rekhebh)  of  iron,'  'because  Rechab  com- 
manded them ' ;  an  obvious  mistake. 

LiTSRATrRE.— W.  H.  Bennett,  Jtremiah  saet.-lii.  p.  j 
Budde,  liel.  of  Itr.  to  the  ExiU,  p.  1811.  (for  connexion  of  J 
with  the  Kenites) ;  Dillniann,  OT  ThtoL  p.  17S ;  Oehler,  OT 
Theol.,  Knf.  tr.  li.  195 ;  E.  H.  Perowne,  art.  '  Rechabite*'  in 
Smith's  DB  (views  of  Patristic  and  other  oommentators, 
ttaveilers'  tales  of 'Rechabites' In  Sj-ria  and  Arabia);  Schulu, 
OT  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  L  91, 163;  Smend,  AlUett.  Heligiowigeteh.* 

93f. ;  /LS4841.  W.  H.  Bennett. 

RECONCILIATION  (KOTtiXXa7«.  —  The  genwral 
doctrine  of  the  ATONEMENT  has  been  dealt  with 
nnder  that  title  (vol.  L  p.  197),  and  the  bibli(»l 
phraseology  under  PROPITIATION  (p.  128).  _  The 
present  art.  is  concerned  with  the  reconciliation 
made  by  Christ  between  (Sod  and  men ;  and  th« 
question  specially  to  be  investigated  is,  whethei 
it  is  subjective  only,  our  reconciliation  to  God,  or 
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objective  also,  God's  reconcUiation  to  us.  The  Gr. 
word  occurs  four  times  in  NT,  Ro  5"  ll**  and  2  Co 
IP*-  >*,  and  in  all  these  places  it  is  used  objectively 
to  describe  the  new  relation  between  God  and 
homanity  bTonght  abont  by  the  work  of  Christ  (see 
Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lkc.  «.«.)•  1'his  is,  perhaps, 
most  clearly  seen  in  Bo  6**  Si'  o!  rSv  r^r  caroXXaT^ry 
fkifioiur,  'throagfa  whom  we  have  now  received 
tiie  reconciliation.'  The  reconciliation  must  have 
been  already  an  accomplished  fact  before  it  could 
be  received,  •.«.  before  faith  or  feeling  could  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  So  in  Ro  11"  the  car. 
ubanov  is  plaijily  the  favourable  attitude  of  God 
towards  tne  world  through  His  taming  away 
from  IsraeL  In  2  Co  "  the  Siaxwla  Hit  icaroX- 
XcT^  and  the  Xi^ot  r^t  KarnXXa-y^t  are  the  means 
appointed  by  God  to  bring  men  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  He  has  done  for  them  in  Christ.  And  what 
is  that?  What  is '  the  word  of  reconciliation '  T  It 
is  '  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself.'  That  this  refers  to  an  obiective 
matter  of  fact,  not  a  subjective  state  of  feeUng,  is 
plain  from  the  exhortation  baaed  on  it:  'Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God.'  Besides,  how  was  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself!  By  '  not 
imputing  unto  men  their  trespasses.'  But  this 
was  only  the  negative  side  of  it.  The  positive  is 
reservea  to  clincu  the  argument  at  the  close :  '  For 
God  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him '  (2  Co  S'').  But  if  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  reconciliation  in  the  two  most  important  of 
the  passiuees  that  bear  on  it, — the  doine  on  God's 
part  of  aU  that  needed  to  be  done  to  make  it  right 
lor  Him  to  receive  us  back  into  favour, — the  re- 
conciliation cannot  have  respect  to  us  alone,  nor 
can  the  whole  purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ  be 
exhausted  in  the  moral  effect  it  has  upon  us  as  a 
pathetic  dismay  of  the  love  of  God.  Moreover, 
according  to  Ko  3",  the  primary  object  of  the  work 
of  Christ  was  not  to  display  the  lov«,  but  the  right- 
eousnea*  of  God.  That  righteousness  had  been 
obscured  by  the  forbearance  of  God  in  the  past, 
and  might  still  further  be  obscured  in  the  future 
by  His  lor^vine  men  on  the  ground  of  their  faith 
in  Jesns.  They  nad  been  tempted,  and  nught  again 
be  tempted,  to  doubt  the  reality  of  His  wrath 
agunst  sin,  unless  it  were  made  clear  that  in 
forgiving  it  to  men  God  had  dealt  seriously  with 
it  in  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ. 

1.  The  Nud  of  BeeomsUiation  on  the  part  of  God. 
—The  subject  nas  already  so  far  been  discussed, 
and  passages  have  been  cited  both  from  OT  and 
NT  ascribmg  anger,  wratli,  indignation,  jealousy, 
and  even  hate  to  God  (see  art.  Anoer  of  God  m 
voL  i.  p.  97  ff.).  But  something  may  be  added  to 
what  18  there  said  of  the  reluctance  theologians 
have  long  shown  to  take  such  passages  seriously. 
In  their  recoil  from  the  extreme  anthropomorphism 
of  fiery  writers  like  Tertullion,  they  have,  from 
Origen  downwards,  often  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  conceived  of  God  not  only  as  a  Being 
'without  parts,'  but  also  'without  passions.'  But 
anthropomorphism  has  at  the  heart  of  it  a  truth  of 
priceless  worth,  for  man  was  mode  in  the  image  of 
God  (Gn  1"),  and  therefore,  spiritually  considered, 
their  natures  are  essentially  akin.  As  we  appreci- 
ate and  apply  this  truth  in  Christology,  we  make 
it  easier  to  see  the  possibility  of  an  Tncomation. 
If  the  Divine  and  the  human  natures  were  dis- 
parate, it  ia  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  a 
union  of  God  and  man ;  but  if  they  are  essentially 
akin,  the  di£Bcalty  is  at  least  sensibly  relieved. 
But  if  this  help  is  avulable  for  Chnstology,  it 
is  available  for  Theology  alsa  For  then,  what 
Edward  White  calls  '  the  Buddhism  of  the  West,' 
according  to  which  Giod  is  conceived  as  a  Being  of 
passiottleaa  repoMt  mblimely  raised  above  all  the 


fluctuations  of  feeling  to  whiuh  we  are  subject, 

fives  place  to  a  truer  conception  of  God,  more 
uman  and  therefore  more  Divine.  (See  the  Ex- 
cursus on  the  '  Sensibility  of  God '  in  Ed.  White's 
Life  in  Christ,  p.  253,  and  Buslinell's  Sermon  on '  the 
Power  of  God  in  Self-Sacrifice '  in  The  New  Lift). 

We  are  here  concerned,  however,  not  with  tlie 
Divine  sensibility  in  general,  but  M'ith  that  iiar- 
ticular  form  of  it  implied  in  the  anger  or  wrath  of 
God.  What  is  meant  by  that?  Our  answer  to  the 
question  Mdll  turn  in  port  on  the  view  we  take  of 
tne  way  in  which  God  governs  the  world,  and  in 
part  on  the  view  we  take  of  our  own  nature  in 
comparison  with  God's.  If  we  think  that  God 
administers  a  law  above  and  apart  from  Himself, 
as  a  judge  administers  the  law  of  his  country,  we 
must  interpret  all  that  Scripture  says  of  His  anger 
or  wrath  in  some  non-natural  sense,  for  these  are 
emotions  which,  even  if  he  had  them,  a  judge 
would  not  betray.  The  more  perfect  he  is  as  a 
judge,  the  more  carefully  will  ne  suppress  them. 
His  decisions  will  tell  us  nothing  of  his  personal 
feelings,  but  only  of  bis  determination  to  uphold  the 
law  of  the  land.  Now  this  is  just  how  the  great 
majority  of  theologians,  from  Ongen  and  Augustine 
down  to  our  own  day,  have  dealt  with  the  language 
of  Scripture  about  the  anger  of  God.  They  have 
taken  it  in  a  thoroughly  non-natural  sense,  as  if  it 
told  us  nothing  of  the  personal  feeling  of  God,  but 
only  of  His  judicial  determination  to  punish  and 

Sut  down  wickedness  (see  Simon,  Redemption  of 
tan,  pp.  223-229).  But  this  is  not  how  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
not  the  view  they  take  of  God's  relation  to  the 
world.  They  give  free  vent  to  God's  personal  feel- 
ings regarding  the  character  and  conduct  of  men, 
from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  they  did  not 
regard  Him  primarily  as  our  Judee,  but  as  our 
Father,  the  Father  of  our  spirito,  and  our  Judge  in 
virtue  of  His  Fatherhood;  for  as  every  father  is 
head  over  his  own  bouse,  so  is  God  Head  over  all 
(1  P  1").  In  other  words,  His  relations  to  us  are 
personal,  and  His  government  direct.  There  is  no 
law  over  and  above  Him,  or  between  Him  and  us. 
The  law  He  upholds  is  that  of  His  own  life,  and 
therefore  of  ours,  for  our  life  is  but  our  finite 
share  in  His.  Hence  His  Divine  displeasure, 
when  we  do  anything  to  disturb  it.  It  is  Hiiu 
and  not  merely  ourselves  we  nieve,  when  we 
fail  out  of  right  relations  to  Him ;  and  against 
Him  we  chiefly  oSend,  even  when  we  do  wrong  to 
others.  '  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight '  (Ps  51''). 

The  nearest  human  analogue  we  nave  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  is  that  of  the  family,  and  the 
best  clue  we  haye  to  the  feeling  of  God  when  we 
deliberately  do  wrong  is  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  a  father  who  has  loved  and  lived  for  tus  children, 
when  they  have  rebelled  against  him,  until  the 
filial  bond  between  them  is  strained  almost  to  the 
breaking.  And  the  Divine  Father  feels  it  the 
more,  b^use,  though  we  may  cease  in  spirit  to  be 
His  children.  He  cannot  cease  to  be  our  Father. 
He  cannot  consent  to  stand  in  any  lower  relation 
to  us,  and  can  only  express  Hia  astonishment  that 
we  should  behave  as  we  have  done.  'Hear,  (> 
heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken :  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me'  (Is  1').  Thai 
is  what  sin  means  to  God.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
He  should  hate  it,  and  plead  with  His  rebellious 
children  as  He  does:  '  On,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  which  I  hate '  ( Jer  44'). 

Bat  even  pathos  like  that  wiU  be  lost  on  us,  unless 
we  further  see  what  the  Fatherhood  of  God  involves, 
namely,  that  His  nature  and  ours  are  essentially 
akin,  so  that,  allowance  being  made  for  our  laoraJ 
imperfection,  from  our  own  experience  we  may 
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Bnfely  infer  His.  If  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  Gud,  a  uood  man  must  be  a  good  guide  to  rignt 
tlionghts  about  God.  If  a  good  man  may  be  angir, 
so  may  God.  A  good  man's  anger  will  never  be 
mere  blind  ra^c,  nor  mere  personal  resentment,  but 
as  moral  indignation  it  may  rise  to  any  height; 
and  the  better  he  is,  the  higner  it  will  rise,  in  the 
presence  of  deliberate  wrong-doing.  And  that 
being  so,  it  were  surely  strange  to  conclude  that 
if  he  were  altogether  perfect,  bis  anger  would 
entirely  disappear.  There  would  disappear  from 
it  only  what  defiled  it  before — the  smoKe,  but  not 
the  flame  ;  as  we  see  in  the  one  perfect  Man  of 
the  whole  race — the  Man,  Christ  Jesus.  Was  He 
never  angry?  Did  not  He  look  round  on  His 
enemies  '  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts'?  (Mk  ^).  And  can  we  con- 
ceive Him  denouncing  the  hypocrites  of  His  day  in 
cold,  nnimpassioned  langoage?  Is  not  His  indict- 
ment against  them  instinct  with  moral  indignation, 
the  fire  of  which  we  feel  as  we  read  it  stiil  ?  We 
cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  His  anger.  Why, 
then,  should  we  doubt  the  reality  of  God's?  Was 
not  God  in  Christ  denouncing  the  Pharisees,  as 
well  as  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself?  And 
does  not  the  one  ^t  go  far  to  determine  how  the 
other  should  be  understood  ? 

2.  The  Possibility  of  Beconeiliation  on  the  part 
of  God. — Bat  many  demur  to  a  mutual  recon- 
ciliation, not  only  because  they  doubt  the  reality 
of  God's  anger,  and  see  no  need  of  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  God,  but  also  because  they  doubt 
its  possibility,  for  reconciliation  impliea  a  changw 
of  feeling,  and  there  can  be  no  change  in  God. 
This,  however,  is  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  to 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  Gtod's  unchangeable- 
ness.  God  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  force,  but  a 
living,  moral  mind.  It  is  His  character  that  is 
unchangeable,  not  His  feelings,  nor  His  actions. 
These  must  change  with  the  changing  character 
and  conduct  of  His  creatures,  just  because  He 
changeth  not.  In  any  relevant  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  not  He  that  changes,  but  we.  If  we  obey 
not.  He  abideth  faithful.  He  cannot  deny  Him- 
self, and  therefore  He  must  deny  as,  wnen  we 
defy  Him.  In  fact  this  apparent  change  in  God 
proves  His  real  unchangeableness,  jiut  as  an 
apparent  unchangeableness  would  prove  a  real 
change.  (SeeDomeron  '  the  Divine  Immutability ' 
in  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  L  244  ff.,  iv.  80). 

1.  But  both  the  need  and  the  possibUity  of  recon- 
ciliation on  the  Divine  side  seem  to  mamy  forbidden 
from  another  point  of  view.  There  seems  no  room 
for  it  in  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  God  is 
Love,  and  love  is  incapable  of  anger  or  hostility. 
But  if  God  is  love,  love  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
emotion.  It  is  a  character,  and  a  character  is 
made  up  of  likes  and  dislikes,  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions, according  to  itfi  afiBnity  for,  or  aversion 
to,  the  character  and  oondnct  of  those  with  whom 
it  comes  in  contact.  In  other  words,  God  is  a 
person,  not  a  force.  He  can,  and  does,  discrimin- 
ate between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  'The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous  .  .  .  the 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil' 
(Ps  34>^i<).  That  does  not  mean  that  He  does 
not  love  even  them  that  do  evil,  but  it  does  mean 
that  His  love  ia  capable  of  hostility.  How,  indeed, 
can  God  love  ns  for  our  good  without  showing  His 
hostility  to  what  woula  do  ns  harm?  When  a 
river  is  dammed  back  by  some  obstruction  thrown 
in  its  way,  it  chafes  against  it,  and  poetically  we 
say  it  is  angnr.  But  it  is  not  mere  poetry  to  say 
that  when  the  Divine  love  is  held  oack  by  our 
•in,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  flow  forth  to  bless 
ns  as  it  would,  it  chafes  against  the  obstacle,  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  balked  of  its  benign  purpose 
Bonceming  oa.   Love  is  goodneas  in  earnest  to 


make  others  good,  and  when  it  cannot  have  its 
way  it  is  grieved,  when  it  is  deliberately  thwarted 
it  is  angry,  and,  as  Coleridge  says — 

*  To  be  wroth  with  one  you  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.* 

It  it  ben  that  Simon  (JUdetniitim  oj  Man,  p.  210  ff,X  *i>o 

has  done  so  much  to  define  and  defend  the  rrality  of  God'i 
anger,  has  lost  his  way.  According  to  him,  *  love  and  wrath  are 
mutiially  exclusive ' ;  that  is,  they  cannot  both  be  felt  for  one  and 
the  sauie  penon  at  one  and  the  same  time,  though  they  may 
both  be  felt  i>y  one  and  the  same  person  towards  different 
persons.  *  A  father  may  become  angry  with  one  of  his  children, 
and,  to  that  extent,  cease  loving  him,  without  therefore  ceasing 
to  love  the  rest.  At  the  moment  of  intensest  indignation  witi 
the  one  he  may  turn  with  teudemeas  to  the  rest.  Not  other 
wise  with  Ood.'  It  is  true,  he  adds  that  a  man  who  Is  angry 
because  bis  love  has  been  repelled,  'will  also,  even  wMM 
angry,  carefully  search  for  means  of  vanquishing  the  indilTer- 
enoe,  and  converting  the  oontemptuous  aversion  into  loving 
regard.  This  is  what  a  loving  being,  a  iovtug  God,  can  do,  but 
it  Is  misleading  to  ascribe  it  to  love' (A.  p.  281).  But  surely, 
*s  Soott  Lidgett  has  pointed  out  (The  Spirilxial  PrineipU  oJ 
Ms  ^(onsmentj  p.  260  f.X  it  is  contrary  to  the  most  familiar 
experience  of  life  to  say  that  love  must  either  be  requited  or 
withdrawn.  Life  is  full  of  unrequited  and  even  outraged  love 
that  has  never  been  withdrawn.  Witness  the  way  in  which  a 
mother  will  cling  to  a  reprobate  son,  and  for  all  the  wrong  be 
has  done  ber  never  give  him  up  while  she  lives.  Nor  is  the 
love  that  will  not  let  him  go  love  in  general,  but  distinctively 
her  love  for  him.  How  could  her  love  for  her  other  children 
supply  the  energy  required  to  seek  reconciliation  with  him  from 
whom,  by  the  suppoeition,  it  has  been  withdrawn?  it  is  a 
moral  impossibility.  Simon's  mistake  is  due  to  his  making  too 
much  of  love  as  a  mere  emotion,  forgetting  that  in  its  deepest 
and  dlvineat  sense  it  is  a  character,  a  moral  detormination  o( 
the  whole  being  towards  another.  As  a  character,  love  may 
■orvivo  the  mere  enjoyment  of  its  own  satisfaction.  Satis- 
faction may  give  place  to  dissatisfaction  and  the  severest  dis- 
The  ....  ..   


ideasure.  These  may  be  the  only  emotions  proper  to  it  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  cannot  enjoy  these,  cannot  even  endure  them, 
and,  in  its  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  its  object,  it  will  seek 
their  removal,  and,  U  possible,  out  of  its  own  resources  provide 
a  propitiation,  liiat  is  predsely  what  Ood  luu  done  for  ut. 
*  Henm  is  love,  not  tlut  we  love  God,  but  tliat  Ood  loved  n% 
and  sent  lil*  Son  to  be  tlie  propitiation  for  our  siiis '  (1  Jn  Vt). 

2.  But  this  brings  us,  in  the  second  place,  to 
what  seems  to  many  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all. 
That  God  should  both  require  and  provide  pro- 
pitiation seems  to  be  a  contradiction,  and  from  the 
tact  that  God  did  provide  it  they  infer  that  Ut  did 
not  require  it — that  is,  did  not  need  to  be  pro- 
pitiatea.  It  was  provided  by  but  not  for  Him. 
God  did  not,  and  could  not,  propitiate  Himself.  So 
W.  R.  Dale  puts  it.  'God  Himself  provided  the 
ransom ;  He  could  not  pay  it  to  Himself '  (Atone- 
ment,  p.  357).  To  whom,  then,  or  to  what,  was 
it  paid  ?  To  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  says 
Dale,  as  if  there  could  be  any  such  law  above  or 
apart  from  God,  or  as  if  propitiation  had  anything 
to  do  with  impersonal  law,  or  could  be  made  at 
all  outside  personal  relations.  The  difficulty  is 
due  to  the  assumption  that  God  both  provided 
and  offered  the  propitiation — an  assumption  vei^ 
commonly  made,  and  made  decisive  of  the  whole 
matter.  Thus  W.  N.  Clarke  says:  'If  we  wish 
to  hold  a  doctrine  that  is  real,  we  must  choose 
between  the  two  directions  for  the  action  in  the 
work  of  Christ ;  we  cannot  combine  them.  There 
may  be  action  that  takes  effect  on  God  to  influ- 
ence Him,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  originates 
somewhere  else  than  in  God  Himself ;  ana  there 
may  be  action  that  originates  in  God,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  takes  effect  upon  some  other. 
Goa  does  not  influence  Himself.  If  we  choose  or 
judge  between  these  two  directions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  In  the  work  of  Christ, 
was  Gk>d  tiie  actor,  or  was  God  acted  upon  ?  For 
we  are  at  war  with  reality  if  we  attempt  to  affirm 
both.  We  cannot  hesitate  about  our  answer.  God 
was  the  Actor '  {Present-Day  Papers,  1900,  vol.  iiL 
p.  238).  Bnt  God  was  not  the  Actor  in  the  vjhole 
transaction.  God  provided  the  propitiation,  bnt 
He  did  not  offer  it  to  Himself.  Christ  offered  it, 
acting  not  a*  OotCi  repreaentative,  but  as  ourt. 
(See  Cremer  on  IXda-cerffw).  God  |[ave  humanity 
m  Him  the  means  of  making  propitiation,  bat  Goa 
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did  not  propitiate  Himself.  Nor  is  there  any 
diiBcalty  nere  bat  such  as  meets  ns  everywhere  in 
the  spintoal  life.  It  is  only  tlie  supreme  example 
of  a  universal  spiritual  law.  Thus,  e.g.,  God  both 
Teqoiree  and  gives  repentance — or  rather  power  to 
repent,  for  of  course  He  does  not  repent  for  us. 
And  so  with  every  otlier  grace,  as  the  very  word 
implies.  The  grace  is  in  ns,  but  it  is  of  God.  God 
worketh  in  ns  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.  He  neither  wills  nor  acts  for  us,  but 
enables  ns  to  will  and  act  in  the  line  of  His  own 
cood  pleasure.  So  in  the  work  of  reconciliation. 
God  made  it  possible  to  humanity  by  the  gift  of 
Christ,  but  Christ  as  the  Head  and  Representative 
of  the  race  actually  accomplished  it.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  it  is  identical  with  the  principle 
which  underlies  our  whole  religious  life,  and  finds 
instinctive  expression  in  the  language  of  prayer, 
wherein  we  virtually  ask  God  to  fulfil  ms  own 
law  in  OS,  to  fulfil  in  us  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
His  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith  with  power. 
{See,  especially,  Simon,  Redemptvm  of  Man,  ch. 
IX.).  If  this  is  a  paradox,  it  is  a  panufox  inherent 
in  onr  very  existence,  as  finite  creatures,  who  have 
yet  a  certain  moral  independence  over  against 
God  ;  and  on  its  religious  side  it  has  never  been 
better  expressed  than  in  Augustine's  words :  '  Da 
fuodjubet,  et  jube  quodvit'  {Con/,  x.  29). 

LmuTOU.— Cremer,  Bai-TheoL  Ltx.,  articles  oa  amX^ 
Urn,  mmrrnXXmiyi,  IXmrmtfuu,  tXmr/tk ;  Trench,  St/nmjfmi  on  the 
•une ;  Thorn  in  Sxpct.  Tinut,  iv.  SSS  L ;  Sandky-HeadJam, 
ifomotu,  129  L;  Sartoriua,  XN«<n«  Lnt  (Eng.  tr.X  12811.; 
LecUer,  AvatU  and  Pott-AfCtU  Timet,  U.  S9S.,  Ulff. ;  Bp. 
Ewing  In  Pra..Dtty  Papert,  liL;  Qncey,  Sin  and  Salvation, 
238  S. ;  T.  Binney,  Strmont,  IL  61S. ;  Simon,  TKt  Redtmption 
•/Jfon,  ch.  v„  and  ReeoneUiattmlv  IneoniationOBae)iBoott 
Udntt,  Th*SpirauaiPrineipU(^  the  Atonimmt,eb.T.i  mod 
en  the  Ens.  woid,  Bi^at,  Timei^  v.  SStS. 

A.  Adahson. 

BECOSD^To  record  A  thing  ia  to  call  it  to 
Kind  (Lat.  reeordare,  Le.  re  and  eor  the  heart, 
through  Old  Fr.  reconler).  This  primitive  mean- 
ing, 'call  to  mind'  or  'meditate  on'  is  found,  e.a., 
ia  Erasmus,  Crede,  47.  'After  that  thou  shalte 
have  dylygently  recorded  these  thyneea,  and  called 
them  well  to  remembrannce,  then  nave  recourse 
hether  agayne  onto  me ' ;  Tindale,  ExpotUiont, 
110,  'Therefore  care  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour 
earnestly  to  keep  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  thv 
God,  and  to  reoorde  therein  day  and  night.'  A 
similar  meaning,  'bear  in  mind,'  is  common  in 
Wyclif.  Thus  Gn  19»  'Whan  forsothe  God  had 
■nbvertid  the  citees  of  that  regionn,  he  reoordide  of 
Abraham'  (1388  'he  hadde  mjrnde  of  Aln&ham') ; 
Pr  31^  '  Of  ther  sorewe  recorde  thei  no  mora'  (1388 
'Thenke  thei  no  more  on  her  sorewe'). 

We  may  call  a  thing  to  mind  either  by  speak- 
ing about  it  or  by  writing  it  down.  The  former 
meaning  is  now  obsolete,  but  AY  has  preserved 
one  example :  1  Ch  16*  '  He  appointed  certain  of 
the  Levi  tea  to  minister  before  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  record,  and  to  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel'  (Heb.  T$)ti^,  lit.  'to  canse  to 
remember,'  RV  'to  celebrate' ;  the  AY  tr>  is  as 
old  as  Wyclif;  the  1388  version  gives '  have  mynde 
of  the  worlds  of  the  Lord '). 

The  phraae  'call  to  record'  means  'oanae  to 
testify,' Dt  SO"  '  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record 
this  day  againat  you '  (d;9  <(hn>),  31" ;  and '  take  to 
record  '^bas  the  same  meaning :  Is  8*  '  (And)  I  will 
take  onto  me  faithful  witnesses  to  record '  ('V  -ii'Vk;)  ; 
Ac  9ff  '  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day, 
that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men'  {fiafn-O- 
Miiat  ifur,  whidt  is  incorrectly  taken  by  AY,  after 
Tindale,  in  the  classical  sense  of  'call  one  to 
witness'  [which  would  need  in&i],  but  rightly  by 
RY,  as  by  Wvclif,  in  the  sense,  known  only  to 
very  late  (  ireeic,  of  '  testify '). 

'nieBabat.  '  record 'iansed  in  AV,  usually  in  the 
sense  of  witnet$,  whether  the  penon  who  witnesses 


{ftiorvt,  2  Co  1",  Ph  !•)  or  the  testimony  itself 
i^prvpla,  Jn  l'»  8»-  "  19",  1  Jn  5'°- 3  Jn^*).  In 
the  same  sense  is  used  the  phrase  '  bear  record,'  a 
frequent  tr.  of  fia^ptu  '  to  give  testimony.' 

J.  HASTINaS. 
RECORDER,  THE  (tjiqti,  lit.  'the  remem- 
brancer'; LXX  M  Tw  intoitmnUrwr,  (6)  ivaiuiur^- 
ffKoin,  inroiuiuniaKar,  (i)  inro/wruuiToypd^tos). — An  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  Israelite  kingdom.  His  func- 
tions are  nowhere  precisely  defined,  but  the  im- 
portance of  his  office  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  be 
IB  mentioned  along  with  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  chief  secretary,  and  other  leading  officials  at 
the  courta  of  David  and  Sohimon  (2  S  20><  8>*= 

1  Ch  18»  I  K  4»).  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  he 
appears  as  the  king's  representative  together  with 
the  prefect  of  the  palace  and  the  chief  secretary 
(2  KI8"- " = Is  36«- "),  while  the  holder  of  the  same 
office  under  Josiali  formed  one  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  the 
temple  (2  Ch  34').  The  *  recorder '  b  often  supposed 
to  have  been  a  historiographer,  but  Benzinger 
{ArtA.  310),  Nowack  (i.  308),  Kittel  (on  1  K  4»), 
et  at.,  argue  plausibly  that  Ms  duty  was  to  remind 
the  king  oi  important  business  by  preparing 
matters  for  his  consideration  and  laying  them 
before  him.  Under  David  and  Solomon  the  office 
was  filled  by  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud ; 
under  Hezekiah,  by  Joah  tiie  son  of  Asaph ;  and 
under  Josiah,  by  Joah  the  eon  of  Joahaz. 

J.  F.  Stemnino. 
RECOTER.— The  verb  'to  recover'  (Old  Fr. 
rteovrer,  Lat.  recuperare)  is  still  in  use  trsiisitively 
in  the  sense  of  regaining  something  that  has  been 
lost,  whether  persons  (Is  11",  Jer  41"),  territory 
(as  2  S  8>,  2  K  14",  1  Mac  10"),  or  other  possessions 
(as  Hos  2*,  1  Mslo  2<*) ;  also  of  regainmg  health 
(Jer  8"),  strength  (2  Ch  13",  Ps  39"),  sight  (Lk  4'*). 
But  it  IS  no  longer  used  with  the  person  to  be 
restored  to  health  as  direct  object,  as  it  is  in  AY, 

2  K  5»-  Is  38"  39',  Jth  14'.  Cf.  Shaks.  Jul. 
Cos.  L  L  28,  '  I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old 
shoes  ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger  I  recover 
them ';  Defoe,  Crusoe,  520, '  Our  men  in  the  Pinnace 
followed  their  orders,  and  took  up  three  men ;  one 
of  which  was  just  drowning,  and  it  was  a  good 
while  before  we  could  recover  him.' 

The  intrans.  use  is  also  found  in  AY,  to  which 
RY  adds  Jn  11"  '  The  disciples  therefore  said  unto 
him.  Lord,  if  he  is  fallen  asleep,  he  will  recover,' 
for  AY  'he  shall  do  weU';  RYm  'he  shall  be 
saved '  (Gr.  ratfiitrerot,  Yulg.  mdvut  erit). 

J.  Hastikos. 

RED.— See  Coloobs  in  voL  L  p.  457". 

RED  DRiOON.— See  Revelation  (Book  of). 

RED  HEIFER — Of  the  numerous  forms  of  cere- 
monial uncleanness  which  occupy  so  important  » 
place  in  the  priestly  legislation,  that  arising  from 
contact  with,  and  even  proximity  to,  a  dead  body 
was  regarded  as  the  most  grievous,  requiring  a 
spedalJy  efficacious  medium  of  lustration  for  ite 
removaL  To  provide  snch  a  medium  is  the  object 
of  the  unique  enactment  of  Nu  19 — unique  in  its 
title  (see  below),  in  its  provisions,  and,  one  is 
tempted  to  add,  in  the  amount  of  discussion  to 
which  it  has  given  rise. 

The  precise  relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  aectione  of  this 
chapter  is  not  easy  to  determine.  According  to  Wellh.  (Camp, 
d.  Utx.*  176,  approved  by  Kuenen,  Hex.  06)  form  an 

appendix  to  tt.'-u,  giving  more  precise  instruction  regarding 
the  application  to  panioalar  cases  of  the  general  Torah  embodied 
in  the  latter.  The  more  elaliorate  and  peculiar  title  of  the  first 
section,  howanr— vis.  stymi  n^n  'the  statute  of  the  law 
(TtrahV  Mu  IS*  SI'  only— and  other  indications  rather  misgeet 
that  thu  lectloii,  tv.i-u,  1*  the  younger  of  the  two,*  and  ba- 

•  Acoordlng  to  the  authon  of  the  Oa/ont  BaOtmA  (ISOOX 
TV.MC  an  derived  tram  a  coipai  ol  frieatly  MrM  ar  '*''~T 
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Innifs  to  the  wcondatT  atnta  of  P  (P^  Nelthtr  Mctlon,  It 
•hould  be  noted,  prewnt*  that  hlatoncal  wttinK  which  ia 
chamcteristic  of  the  legal  ordlnanoes  of  the  main  stock  of  P, 
Such  a  setting,  however,  was  supplied  by  later  ■Tewish  tradition. 
The  rite  of  the  red  heiCer,  according  to  Josephus,  was  instituted 
by  Moses  on  the  death  of  Miriam 7see  No  201,  the  chapter  im- 
mediately/o^tounn(7  it8  institution  in  the  Hebrew  text),  and  U>e 
ashes  of  the  first  victim  were  used  to  purify  the  people  at  the 
•zpiry  of  the  thirty  days  of  mourning  (AtU.  IT,  It.  8)l 

L  The  preparation  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  helftr. 
U.  The  purpose  and  manner  of  their  applioatioa. 

liL  The  orinn  and  significance  of  the  nte, 
iv.  The  red  heifer  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

L  The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  preparatton 
of  the  ashes  is  laid  down  in  outline  in  vv.>^i*.  De- 
tailed instructions — a  few  of  the  more  important  of 
which  are  noted  in  the  sequel — will  be  found  in  the 
special  treatise  of  the  Mishna  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject (see  Literature  at  end  of  art.).  The  ashes  are 
to  be  those  of  a  victim  with  special  qualifications  of 
sex,  colour,  and  condition,  the  ultimate  grounds 
for  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  en^ees  de- 
bate among  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars.  The 
sacrificial  victims  were  predominantly  males,  in 
the  case  of  the  sin-oSerings  for  the  congregation,  a 
he-goat  (Lv  9*)  or  a  young  bullock  (4*) ;  here,  as 
in  the  ancient  and  allied  rite  by  which  the  land 
was  puriKed  from  the  defilement  of  an  untraced 
murder  (Dt  21''-).  a  heifer  or  young  cow  was  pre- 
scribed. Accordmg  to  a  widely  supported  view 
(Biihr,  Kurtz,  Keil,  Edersheim,  etc.),  the  female  sex, 
as  the  immediate  source  of  new  life,  was  chosen  in 
order  to  furnish  a  more  suggestive  contrast  in  a 
rite  associated  with  death.  This  and  similar  ex- 
planations, however,  seem  to  us  to  introduce  a 
train  of  thought  much  too  advanced  for  ceremonies 
bearing  such  evident  marks  of  a  great  antiquity 
(see  iii.  below)  as  do  those  of  Nu  19  and  Dt  21. 
We  ouglit  rather,  in  these  cases,  to  see  in  the  choice 
of  the  female  sex  the  desire  to  offer  the  moat 
precious  and  therefore  the  most  eflScacions  victim, 
the  females,  as  the  breeders  of  the  herd,  being  the 
more  valuable  in  tlie  estimation  of  a  pastoral  people 
— a  view  reflected  in  the  coniposition  of  Jacob  a  pre- 
sent to  Esau  (Gn  32'^ ;  cf.  DiIlm.-RyB8el,  Ex.-Lv.* 
429).  • 

The  age,  by  Rabbinic  prescription,  might  range 
from  two  to  five  years  {Paran  i.  1);  the  eolour 
must  \h!  red  (t?"!;,  cf.  Zee  1'  of  horses),  or  rather 
re<ldinli  biown.t'  The  heifer,  further,  had  to  be 
without  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  '  upon  which 
never  came  yoke'  (v.'),  rightly  paraphrajsed  by 
Josephus  as  '  a  heifer  that  bad  never  been  used  to 
the  plough  or  to  husbandry'  {Ant.  nr.  iv.  6;  cf. 
Dt  21',  and  the  epithets  Ajvyet,  mjuget,  applied  to 
sacrificial  victims  by  classical  wntws).  The  cost 
was  defrayed  from  the  half -shekel  temple  tax 
(SheMl.  iv.  2). 

Not  the  high  priest,  who  dared  not  risk  the  con- 
tagion of  uncleanness,  but  his  representative, 
Eleazar,  had  to  bring  the  victim  forth  '  vdthout 
the  camp'  (v.')— that  is,  in  actual  practice,  from 
the  temple  hill,  by  the  so-called  Red  Heifer  bridge, 
across  the  Kidron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  nte 
so  sacrosanct,  and  therefore  entailing  ceremonieJ 
delilement  on  the  place  and  persons  concerned,  had 
to  i>e  performed  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary 
(cf.  the  barren  valley  of  Dt  21').  At  a  spot  secnre 
from  possible  contamination  by  graves,  the  heifer 
was  slain  liy  a  second  person  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest,  who,  dipping  his  finger  in  the  warm  blood, 
sprinkle<l  thereof  seven  times  in  the  direction  of 

—hence  the  flii^nature  P« — codified  independently  of  the  main 
stooli  of  r  (l>;).    See  op.  eit.  ii.  218f.,  and  cf.  L  U2t.,  and  art. 

Nl'MBERS. 

*  For  ottif  r  explanations  of  the  oomparatiye  saoredneas  of  the 
cow,  see  \V.  It  8mith,  RS^  280,  <  287,  and  reff.  tliere. 

t  The  later  Jewish  authorities  by  a  false  exegesis,  which  took 
tfmimah, '  physically  perfect,*  as  a  qualification  of  the  preceding 
adjective  'perfectly  red,* considered  the  presenoe  of  even  two 
hairs  of  another  colour  as  disqualifytar  (Ponik  iL  S ;  d  Buhl 
and  other  commentators,  in  lukX 


the  sanctuary,  i.e.  the  temple.  A  pyre  having 
been  previously  constructed  of  various  fragrant 
woods,*  the  complete  carcass  of  the  heifer — 'her 
skin,  and  her  flesh,  and  her  blood,  with  her  dung' 
(v.') — was  burned  thereon.  At  a  certain  stage  (sea 
Parah  iiu  10)  an  interesting  part  of  the  ceremony 
took  place.  This  was  the  casting,  by  the  directing 
priest,  of  'cedar  wood  (ii(>)>  and  hyssop,  and 


scarlet' into  the  midst  of  the  burning  mass.  Ac- 
cording to  later  authorities,  these  itScaa  consisted 
of  a  thin  piece  of  so-called  'cedar' — ^in  reality  a 
piece  of  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  Jtmipenu  P)um- 
tcea  (see  Cedar)  or  J.  Oxycedms  (L6w,  Aram. 
Pflanxennamen,  p.  57) — a  cubit  in  length,  a  bunch 
of  aromatic  hyssop  or  wild  marjoram,  and  a  strip 
of  woollen  cloth  dyed  scarlet,  which  bound  the 
juniper  and  hyssop  together  {Parah  iii.  10.  II, 
with  commentaries ;  Mainionides,  de  Vacca  Rufa). 

When  the  wliole  pyre  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
these  were  collected  oy  a  third  clean  person— the 
two  previous  participants  having  been  rendered 
unclean,  in  modem  plirase '  taboo  (see  below,  iii.), 
by  contact  with  the  sacrosanct  viotim,  and  de- 
posited by  him  '  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place' 
(v.>).  The  ashes  (not  of  the  red  heifer  alone,  be  it 
noted,  but  these  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  frag- 
rant woods)  were  now  ready  to  be  used  as  the  law 
prescribed.  All  the  three  participante  in  the  cere- 
mony were  nnclean  (or  taboo)  till  sundown,  after 
whicn  time,  having  bathed  their  persons  and 
washed  their  clothes,  they  were  again  ceremonially 
clean  (w.^-"- '") — that  is,  they  were  again  admitted 
to  the  society  of  their  fellows,  and  to  participation 
in  the  cultus. 

ii  purpose  of  the  ashes  prepared  as  above  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  '  for  (the  preparation  of) 
a  water  of  separation '  (•17)  v.>;  RVm  '  a  water 
of  impurity').  The  meaning  of  these  words  was 
early  misunderstood.  The  LXX,  followed  by  aD 
the  chief  ancient  versions,  connecting  iri)  niddSh 
with  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Heb.  mj '  to  sprinkle,' 
rendered  the  phrase  by  SSap  ^amanoD  '  water  of 
sprinkling,'  Jerome's  aqua  aspersionis,  Luther's 
Sprenguxitser.  In  reality  the  verb  njj  (see  Is  66*) 
denoted  in  the  technical  language  of  the  priests  '  to 
exclude  from  the  cultus,'  in  post-biblical  Hebrew 
'  to  excommunicate ' ;  hence  the  substantive  nidd&h 
denotes  'that  which  excludes  from  the  cultus,' t 
viz.  ceremonial  uncleanness  or  impurity.  Mt 
niddSh  (lit.  'water  of  exclusion')  accordingly 
signifies  vxiter  for  removing  the  uncleanneu  which 
is  the  cause  of  this  exclusion ;  in  other  words,  as 
suggested  by  RVm,  'water  [for  the  removal]  of 
impurity.'  The  mode  of  preparation  was  of  the 
simplest :  *  for  the  unclean  they  shall  take  of  the 
ashes  of  the  burning  of  the  sin-onering,  and  running 
water  shall  be  put  thereto  in  a  verael' (v."  RV). 
This  simple  procedure  was  later  elaborated  with 
the  most  ingenious  detail,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
statements  of  the  Mishna,  to  which  the  student  is 
referred  {Parah  iii.  2-5).  A  clean  person — accord- 
ing to  Parah  xii.  10,  an  adult  male,  not  a  female, 
though  the  latter  might  hold  the  vessel — took  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  dipped  it  in  the  'water  of  im- 
purity,' and  sprinkled  the  house  in  which  a  death 
nad  taken  place,  and  all  the  persons  and  utensils 
therein,  except  such  of  the  latter  as  were  provided 
with  lids,  or  were  otherNvise  closed  against  the 
contagion  of  uncleanness  (v.").  The  same  lustra- 
tion was  required  in  the  case  of  uncleanness  con 

•Four  are  named  In  iVmiA  lU.  8 :  and  I-;ic(AasyT.  MiM> 
■  oedar'X  two  ipedes  et  juniper  (probablyX  •oypress.'snd 

t  Ibn  Ezm  appears  to  be  the  flnt  to  gnuR>  tne  true  oonnexios 
between  the  verb  and  the  substantive.  See  his  comm.  tn  loe. 
Baahi  kept  to  the  traditional  rlew  Wtn  W  'tot  water  o< 
sprinkling.'  The  oommentarias  at  both  ongetes  an  found  ia 
the  onllnaqr  Bsbbtnlo  Kblaa 
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tracted  by  every  one  who  had  occasion  to  touch  a 
dead  body,  whether  the  person  had  died  a  natural 
or  a  violent  death,  and  by  every  one  who  had 
touched  even  a  bone  of  the  human  body  or  a  grave 
(v.»). 

By  a  separate  enactment  (Nn  SI**"** ;  note  esp. 
irtam  njn  v."),  which  likewise  bears  every  indica- 
tion of 'belonging  to  the  latost  stratum  of  the 
priestly  legislation,  the  'water  of  impurity'  had 
to  be  employed  on  the  return  from  a  campaign  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  soldiers  and  their  captives 
(31"),  incluoing  their  clothes  and  impedimenta 
(V.*).  The  spoil,  also,  of  predoas  and  useful 
metals  taken  from  the  enemy,  after  a  preliminary 
purification  by  being  passed  throuch  tne  fire,  had 
to  be  finally  purified  by  the  application  of  the 
'  water  of  impurity '  (v.™-)- 

In  the  case  of  unclean  persons  the  sprinkling 
was  performed  on  the  third  and  seventh  days 
following  that  on  which  the  oncleannesa  had  been 
«3ntracted.  On  the  seventh  day  'at  even'  or 
sundown,  after  having  bathed  their  persons  and 
washed  their  clothes,  they  were  once  more  clean. 
The  ban  of  exclusion  from  the  cultua  was  finally 
removed,  and  the  persons  affected  resumed  their 
place  in  the  holy  community  of  J*. 

iii.  Origin  and  tignifieanee  of  the  rite. — Although 
the  chapter  before  us  may,  or  rather  mnst,  liave 
assumed  its  present  form  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,  the  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  lus- 
tration may  be  conndently  affirmed  to  be  of 
extreme  antiquity,  for  the  mystery  attaching  to 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life,  and  to  the 
blood  as  the  vehicle  of  life,  has  impressed  mankind 
from  the  earliest  days.  In  all  forms  of  primitive 
religious  thought  a  dead  body  b  conceived  as  a 
source  of  reiu,  if  undefined,  danger  to  all  in 
proximity  to  it.  Itself  in  the  highest  degree 
unclean,  in  modem  phrase  taboo,  it  becomes  an 
active  source  of  nncleanness,  and  renders  taboo 
everyone  and  everything  abont  it.  These  death 
taboos,  as  they  may  be  called,  were  in  full  force 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  among  the  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  means  used  to 
remove  the  taboo  were  to  a  large  extent  identical. 
Primarily,  as  Robertson  Smith  has  pointed  out, 
*  purification  means  the  application  to  the  person 
of  some  medium  which  removes  a  taboo,  and 
enables  a  person  to  mingle  freely  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  his  fellows'  (£S>  405).  The  most  widely 
distributed  medium  is,  of  course,  water,  but  for 
agi.Tavated  cases  of  nncleanness  this  medium  was 
lujiposecl  to  acquire  increased  potency  through 
the  addition  of  ashes  (see  the  retf.  to  ancient 
writers  quoted  by  B&hr,  Symbolik,  ii.  405,  and 
Knobel  in  Dillmann's  commentary,  in  loc. ).  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  essential  part  of 
the  Hebrew  rite. 

Closelv  connected  with  this  circle  of  ideas  is  the 
universal  belief  of  primitive  man  that  sickness  and 
death  are  caused  by  harmful  and  malevolent 
spirits  whose  anger  he  has  incurred  (cf.  Demon, 
vol.  i  p.  690*).  An  interesting  survival  of  this 
primitive  mode  of  thought  may,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  found  in  the  ritoal  of  the  red  heifer. 
Much  laboured  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
finding  suitable  symbolical  meanings  for  each  of 
the  '  Mdar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet '  which  were 
added  to  the  burning  pyre.  According  to  some, 
cedar,  hastily  assomM  to  be  the  majestic  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  is  the  symbol  of  pride,  as  hyssop  of 
humility ;  aocording  to  others,  cedar,  the  incor- 
mptible  wood,  was  chosen  '  as  typical  of  eternity 
of  life,  hyssop  of  pnrification  from  the  power  of 
death,  and  scarlet  thread  to  show  the  intensity  of 
life  in  the  red  heifer.'  The  true  explanation,  it 
seems  to  as,  is  to  be  found  in  the  primitive  concep- 
tion referred  to  above.  We  have  here  a  meaning- 

VOU  IV.— 14 


less  survival,  of  which  innumerable  parallels  will 
occur  to  students  of  comparative  religion,  from  the 
tiniewliuii  the  fragrant  woods,  such  as  juniper  and 
cypress  ami  the  aromatic  plants  of  the  mint  family, 
were  supiiosed  to  act  as  a  protection  against  the 
harmful  unseen  powers  that  were  the  cause  of 
death  *  and  hovered  abont  the  dead.  The  scarlet 
cloth  is  to  be  explained  either  by  the  fact  that  a 
special  healing  virtue  was  assigned  in  antiquity  to 
the  scarlet  dye  (Delitzsch,t  art.  '  Sprengwasser '  in 
Riehm's  HWB  d.  bibl.  AUerthumt*),  or  by  the 
nniveisally  prevalent  idea  of  red,  the  colour  of  the 
sacred  blood,  as  the  taboo  colour  par  excellence 
(Jevona,  Introd.  to  ffist.  of  Beligion,  07  ff. ;  Trum- 
bull, 7%«  Blood  Covenant,  236f.).t  The  line  of 
thought  along  which  we  have  sought  to  explain 
this  confessedly  difficult  part  of  the  ritual,  to  the 
exclusion  of  tne  advanced  symbolical  interpreta- 
tion hitherto  current,  finds  further  justification  in 
the  nae  of  a  sprinkler,  consisting  of  a  bunch  of 
hjssop,  tied  to  a  handle  of  juniper  wood  by  a 
similar  strip  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  sprinkling  a  house, 
as  well  as  a  person,  that  was  to  be  declared  free 
from  the  plague  of  leprosy  (Lv  H'"-). 

While  we  liave  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  ritual  of  the  red  heifer  to  its  source 
in  an  atmosphere  of  primitive  religious  thought 
common  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  pre-Mosaio  age 
with  other  races  on  a  similar  plane  of  develop- 
ment, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rite 
received  a  higher  and  fuller  interpretation  in  being 
admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  priestly  legislation 
of  the  post-exilic  age.  Uncleanness  and  sin,  sin 
and  death,  are  now  associated  ideas  (for  the  whole 
subject,  see  art.  Uncleanness).  The  red  heifer 
has  become  a  sin-offering  (w.^  >*)  of  a  unique  kind ; 
part  of  the  blood  is  sprinkled  towards  the  dwelling- 
place  of  J',  from  whose  worship  those  'unclean 
from  the  dead '  are  temporarily  excluded,  the  rest 
is  burned  with  the  victim  to  heighten  the  expiatory 
efficacy  of  the  ashes.  The  rite  in  all  its  details 
becomes  a  powerful  object-lesson,  teaching  the 
eternal  truth  that  a  holy  God  can  be  served  only 
by  a  holy  people. 

II  is  no  longer  possible  to  uoertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
'  water  of  Impuriur '  wu  actually  used  as  a  medium  ot  luitiatlon 
by  the  mass  of  toe  Jewish  people.  Even  such  sober  investi- 
gators as  Delitach  and  Dillinann  have  pointed  out  the  diffl- 
calties  in  the  way  ot  an  extended  applitttion  ot  the  ritual  of 
Nu  19  in  a  thickly  peopled  country.  Again,  what  are  we  to 
mate  of  the  statement  (Parah  ill.  6)  that  oiUy  seven  or  nine 
red  belters  were  slain  in  all— the  first  by  Moeee,  the  second  by 
Ezra,  and  the  rest  Uiter?  The  probability  is  that,  Ulce  many 
other  ot  the  more  stringent  requirements  ot  the  LeVitical  oode, 
the  observance  was  confined  to  the  more  anient  legalist*  in 
Jerusalem.  Jewish  tradition  represents  this  and  other  rites 
regarding  uncleanness  as  ceasing  to  be  observed  about  fifty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (Hamburger,  Real- 
eruyd.  d.  Judtnthumt,  i.  874X  The  red  neifer,  it  may  be 
remarked  finally,  has  given  her  name  to  the  second  chapter  ot 
the  Koran,  'the  s<irMi  ot  the  belter,'  in  which,  however, 
Uohammea  in  his  usual  faahion  has  contused  the  two  hallan  of 
Nu  18  and  Ot  21  (see  sur.  IL  6S  D.)l 

iv.  The  red  heifer  as  a  type  of  Christ. — It  was 
natural  that  the  early  Church  should  see  in  the 
expiatory  rite  of  Nu  19  a  prefiguring  of  the  atoning 
work  of  our  Lord.   The  first  to  give  literary  ex- 

Sression  to  this  idea,  which  has  received  such 
etailed  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  successive 
generations  of  typologists,  is  the  author  of  the 

*  In  comparatively  recent  time*  in  our  own  country,  a  Juniper 
tree  planted  before  a  bouse  was  regarded  as  a  preventive  ot  the 
plague. 

1  Delitzsch  is  apparently  the  only  writer  who  has  sought  to 
assign  other  than  a  purely  symbolical  significance  to  these  three 
element*.  See,  besides  the  above  article,  his  commentary  on 
He  »I>,  and  cl.  Nowack,  Arcli.  11.  289,  note  1. 

t  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  red  colour  ot  the  heifer  was  as 
old  as  the  practice  of  burning  tor  the  sake  ot  the  ashes,  th« 
choice  would  probably  have  to  be  explained  by  the  same  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  The  oxen  sacrificed  by  the  aodent  Egyptians 
had  also  to  be  red,  a  single  black  or  white  hair  dlsqnalif  vuig  an 
animal  for  the  sacrifice  mutarch,  ItU  it  Onrit,  S1 ;  Herod.  11. 
38,  cited  by  Fraxer,  (Mden  Bough,  I.  SO0,  2nd  ed.,  ISOO,  U.  81Q. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  familiar  passage  9'"-. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  we  find  a  whole  chapter 
(ch.  8)  devoted  to  this  subject,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  writer  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  contemporary  Jewish  practice  as  reflected  in 
the  Mishna  (see  esp.  Parah  iii.  2, 3).  '  The  calf  is 
Jesns,'  the  juniper  wood  is  His  cross,  while  the 
scarlet  wool,  the  hyssop,  and  other  details  receive 
a  more  or  less  appropriate  interpretation. 

Lrbutdbi.— The  oomm.  <m  Nu  19,  esp.  DiUmum;  the 
treatise  Parah  (Lat.  tr.  with  oommentaries  In  Surenhusius' 
Hiehna,  vol.  Ti.,  Engrlieh  in  BaraUy'e  Talmud,  p.  800  (t.X  which 
(emu  the  besia  ot  Uaimonldei'  treatiee  .Tffi  mJfn,  edited  with 
l»t.  tr.  and  note*  \>y  A.  0.  ZeUer,  d*  Vaeaa  Su/a,  1711; 
Spencer,  de  Ugg.  Etb.  fit.  U.  16, '  de  vitula  rufa,'  eta. ;  Biihr, 
SvmMac  da  Motaitiken  OuUm,  18S9,  L  40»-612 ;  KurU  in  SK, 
ISte,  p.  629  ff. ;  Edetsheim,  Tht  Temple,  etc.  p.  804  IT. j  work* 
on  Biblical  archaology,  e«p.  Hanebergr,  Eeil  (L  SSSff-X  and 
Nowack  (il-  288  ff.):  art.  'Sprengwaseer'  by  Delitzach  in 
Rlehm'B  BWB  d.  MM.  Atttrthuau',  and  'Beinigungen'  by 
Kdnig  In  PRE  >.  A.  R.  S.  KENNEDY. 

RED  HORSE.— See  Revelation  (Book  or), 
p.  239. 

RED  SEA  (mero:  Ex  VP*  and  often ;  also  d.*?  Ex 
14»«^»,  Is  61»»«63"  etc.  ;  on?9T>:  Is  11";  LXX 
4  ipyOpi^  BiiKaaira,  with  the  eqoivalent  amongst 
Latin  geographers  Mare  Rubrum,  also  Mare 
ErythrcBum). — The  origin  of  the  name  '  Red  Sea* 
is  onoertain,  though  several  reasons  for  it  have 
been  assigned,  such  as  the  colour  of  the  corals 
which  cover  its  floor  or  line  its  shores  ;  the  tinge 
of  the  Edomite  and  Arabian  mountains  which 
border  its  ooasto,  and  the  light  of  an  Eastern  sky 
reflected  on  its  waters.  Dean  Stanley  considers 
that  the  name  as  applied  to  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
AVabah  is  comparatively  modem,  aa  it  was  used 
to  designate  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  before  it  was  applied  to  the  arm 
which  extends  northwards  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb;*  and  in  the  former  application  it  is  used 
bv  Beroana  and  Herodotn8.t  The  Hebrew  name 
Yam  SUph  (see  art.  Sufh)  appears  to  have  been 
used  from  veiy  early  times.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  of  much  importance,  since  Uie  name 
itself  is  in  universal  use.  > 

The  Red  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
oceanic  gulfs  on  the  globe,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  receives  the  waters  of  no  river,  while  the  evapo- 
ration from  its  surface  is  necessarily  enormous. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  fed  by  the  influx  of  water 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ;  but  as  such  a  condition  of  supply 
would  long  ere  this  have  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  basin  into  a  mass  of  solid  rock-salt,  it 
is  inferred  that  an  outward  current  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  beneath  the  surface  inward  current. 

The  length  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Straits  to 
^e  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  about  1350  miles, 
and  the  extreme  breadth  in  lat.  19*  N.  205  miles. 
Towards  its  northern  end  it  bifurcates  into  two 
narrow  gulfs — those  of  Suez  and  Al^bah  (iEIanitic 
Gulf),  between  which  rises  the  mountainous  region 
of  SinaL  .  The  waters  are  clear  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are  more  saline 
than  those  of  the  ocean  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 
3-5 ;  the  relative  densities  bdn^  IIXSO  and  1*0^6  at 
a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit. 

The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  are  crowded  with 
living  forms,  and  their  high  temperature  (where 
not  deep),  combined  with  extreme  parity,  being 

•  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Paletine  *,  t  (noteX, 

t  BawUneon,  Andtnt  MmanMu,  i.  100.  Sayee  (ffCJTSSeff.) 
matntaina  that  Yam  9<Vk  a<  oaed  by  Heb.  writen  means 
only  the  OuU  ot  Alcabdi,  and  that  ita  application  In  Ex  le^-a 
to  the  *aea,'  which  the  Israelites  crossed  on  learlng  Enpt, 
rests  upon  a  mistake.  This  riew,  irtiioh  the  present  writor  Is 
persuaded  is  entirely  erroneous,  was  adopted  by  Bayoe  in 
order  to  support  his  tbaoiy  that  111  '  '  ' 
Edomite  n 
arbSnui. 


order  to  support  his  tbaonr  that  lloont  Sinai  1»  amonist  the 
~-  -  laartoftlMOallol  A^alMlL  Set, fortltar. 


favourable  to  polyp  life,  coral  reefs  abound,  either 
lining  the  shores  or  rising  as  islands  above  the 
surface.  The  navigable  channel  from  Suez  to  the 
Straits  lies  nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  basin,  and 
in  lat.  21°  N.,  where  the  greatest  depth  is  found, 
the  bed  descends  to  a  depth  of  1200  fathoms. 

That  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  is  becoming  shallower 
by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land,  admits  of  the  clearest 
proof.  Raised  beaches  containing  shells  and  corals 
now  living  in  the  water  are  found  at  various 
levels  up  to  many  feet  above  the  present  surface ; 
as,  for  example,  along  the  difis  of  Nnmmullte 
limestone  above  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Lower 
Egypt,  as  well  as  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  and  Akabah.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
beaches  is  that  which  is  found  at  a  level  of  220 
ft.,  and  was  first  recognized  b^  Oscar  Fraas.  Still 
more  recently,  and  probably  within  the  human  and 
pre-historic  period,  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
stretched  up  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  great 
Bitter  Lake,  as  the  floor  of  the  canal  when  being 
cut  in  1867  laid  open  beds  of  rock-salt  and  strate, 
with  recent  shells  and  corals.*  At  the  close  of 
the  Eocene  period  the  whole  surface  of  Egypt  was 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea 
and  Mediterranean  waters  were  continuous.  The 
fauna  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  now  highly  dissimilar:  that  of  the  former 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
that  of  the  latter,  of  the  Atlantic.  This  process  of 
differentiation  has  been  naturally  proceeding  from 
the  time  when  the  two  seas  were  disconnected  by 
the  uprising  of  the  land  in  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
times,  and  the  formation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.t 

The  biblical  history  of  the  Red  Sea  is  chiefly 
connected  with  tJie  Exodus  (which  see) ;  but 
we  have  an  interesting  reference  to  it  later 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Hiram,  1-ing  of 
Tttc,  illustrating  the  essentially  different  habits 
of  the  Isiaelites  and  Phoenicians.  These  latter, 
from  the  time  they  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  became  a  maritime  nation,  extending  their 
trade  and  founding  colonies  all  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  inland  their  extent  of  territory 
was  extremely  limited.  The  Israelites,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  a  seafaring  people  ;  and  con- 
sequently, when  Solomon  bad  extended  his  rule 
over  Edom,  and  as  far  south  as  the  ./Glanitic  Gulf, 
and  was  desirous  of  having  a  fleet,  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  to  trade  wii£  Ophir 
for  gold  and  other  commodities ;  and  when  Elath 
(Ai&  of  Strabo)  and  Ezion-geber  were  fortified, 
and  the  latter  made  a  seaport  town,  his  own 
subjects  being  ignorant  of  nautical  affairs,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram, 
with  whom  he  had  preserved  friendly  relations 
This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  Hiram  sent 
his  servants,  '  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the 
sea,'  to  man  the  fleet  in  the  trade  witn  Ophir 
(1  K  9»-").  After  this  event  the  Red  Sea  drops 
out  of  biblical  history  ;  Elath  was  for  a  time  lost 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on  the  revolt  of  Edom 
against  Joram  (2  K  8*>),  and,  thongh  regained  by 
Azariah  (H**),  it  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians  (Ketkibk)  at  the  Edomites  (^ert)  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (16*).  Some  ruins  on  an  island 
at  the  head  of  the  g^f  are  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  this  once  important  seaport      E.  HULL. 

REDEEMER,  REDEMPTION^With  two  excep- 
tions ( AV  in  Ps  136**  [p^,  lit.  to  break  or  tear  away, 

*Th«  writer  oonsidets  that  this  was  the  oondltlon  ot  tiia 
Isthmus  at  the  time  ot  the  Exodus.  Suidi  a  view,  borne  out 
by  observation,  renders  tlie  account  of  this  srent  intelligible, 
but  doc*  not  necessitate  the  inference  that  the  waten  ot  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  \rere  at  that  Urn*  oonnectad. 

t  For  an  account  o(  the  raised  beachesol  tb*  Bed  Ssaeis^ 
and  ot  Lower  ^lypt,  see  HulL  'On  tb*  Fhyiieal  OMla(r<l 
Aiabia Petna,-7fi7 Mem.  Ktt.  OSX). 
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a  common  Aram,  word  for  nscue,  deiiver,  in  Heb. 
also  La 5»],  R V  '  delivered ' ;  and  A V  and  EV  in  Neh 
6'  [.TJB  to  buy,  so  RVral),  '  redeem '  is  the  tr.  in  OT 
of  the  Heb.  Jrjj  and  \ts),  with  their  deriTatives. 
!rm  (better,  for  distinction  from  Sim,  rendered 
'to  ransom')  ia  used  of  the  money  parents  re- 
quired onder  the  Law  for  the  redemption  of  the 
fortbom  (so  Nu  3*^  IS""-;  of.  Ex  IS*",  Lt 
27"),  or  for  the  release  of  persons  from  slavery  (so 
Ex  21»,  Lt  26«'-*) ;  and  Sw  '  to  redeem '  (in  a  legal 
sense),  of  the  recovery  of  property  which  had  passed 
into  other  hands  (so  Lv  25",  Ra  v"-),  or  of  commuta- 
tion of  a  vow  (Lv  27"»-       ")  or  a  tithe  (Lv  27"). 

In  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  both  Sv}  and 
rr^  are  nsed  figuratively,  with  the  general  mean- 
ing 'deliver,'  of  the  saving  activity  of  God,  as 
jhown  in  the  history  of  Israel  (so  Is  29**  [<Tisj  48" 
5S^,  Ps  77"  [all  Skj])  and  in  the  experience  of  mdi- 
vidnal  Israelites  (Ps  34»'  [tib]).  Cremer  ( Worterb. 
p.  696)  finds,  in  the  use  of  these  words  rather  than 
others  which  might  liave  been  chosen,  a  suggestion 
of  the  property  relation  conceived  to  exist  between 
J'  ana  Israel.  Cf.  Ps  74*  'Remember  tliy  oon- 
gr^tion,  which  thon  hast  purchased  of  old, 
which  thou  hast  redeemed  (Sm])  to  be  the  tribe  of 
thine  inheritance ' ;  so  Dt  9",  2  S  7",  1  Ch  17" 
(all  ms).  Is  52*  (Smi).  [A  similar  idea  appears  in  the 
NT  we/Miwewffoi  (Ac  20"),  rtpirolfimt  (Eph  I",  1  P 
2^),  and  iyopifa  (I  Co  fl^  and  often) ;  but  these 
words  correspond  in  the  LXX  to  n;gn,  n'fijf,  and 
•ijB,  never  to  tmi  orn-isl  In  the  great  majority  of 
e,  however,  the  idea  of  a  money  payment  falls 


altogether  into  the  background,  and  the  words 
are  nsed  in  the  purely  general  sense  of  'save,' 
'deliver.'  To  'ransom  or  'redeem'  means  to 
deliver  from  any  calamitv  or  misfortune)  however 
that  deliverance  may  be  broi^ht  ahout. 

More  specifically,  redemption  is  thoudit  of  as 
deliverance  from  adversity  (2  S  4»,  1  K  1*,  Ps  26» 
[all  ■Tig]),  oppression  and  violence  (Ps  72>*  [Viu]), 
captivity  (Zee  10»-»  [me],  Ps  107*- •  [Vm]),  or  death 
(Ps  49"  [rne],  103«,  Hos  13"  [both  hiti],  Job  6»  [.Tin]). 
It  is  specially  associated  with  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  (Dt  T  13»  24",  Mic  6*  [aU  me]),  and  with 
tiie  (idealized)  deliverance  from  Babylon  (Is  35" 
82"  63*  [all  Vm]).  In  a  single  instance  only  ia  it 
used  of  rademption  from  sin  (Ps  130"  [mci}). 

The  noun  '  redeemer '  is  the  tr.  in  OT  of  the  part. 
SmI  {g6'el,  properly  one  who  aasertt  a  claim  or  has 
the  right  of  '  redemption,'  esp.  one  who  vindicates 
the  right  of  a  murdered  man,  i.e.  the  '  avenger  of 
blood,  hence  the  next-of-kin,  Nn  Ra  2'"  a/., 
1  K  16"),  and  is  applied  in  our  VSS,  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  to  God  only.  It  is  a  favourite  term 
of  Deutero-Isuah,  who  often  speaks  of  J*  as  the 
WS  of  Israel  (so  41"  43"  44»-»«  47*  48"  49»  » 
64*-*  09"  60"  63"),  and  magnifies  the  freenees  and 
the  greatness  of  His  deliverance.  Cf.  Is  62'  'Ye 
were  sold  for  nought,  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed 
without  money ' ;  Is  64'- *  'For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee ;  but  with  great  mercies  will 
I  gather  thee.  In  overflowing  wrath  I  hid  my 
face  from  thee  for  a  moment;  bat  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee,  saith 
thy  redeemer.'  Outside  of  Isaiah,  the  term  gS'S 
is  not  applied  to  God  except  in  Ps  IV*  78**,  Job 
19",  Pr  23",  Jer  60^.  In  the  last  thi«e  oases  it  is 
used  in  the  special  sense  of  advocate  or  vindicator. 
J*  is  here  represented  as  doing  for  the  oppressed 
what  the  human  gd'3  would  do,  if  he  were  living. 
So  in  the  familiar  passage  Job  19**  '  I  know  that 
1^  redeemer  liveth,  the  true  rendering  should  be, 
'I  know  that  my  vindicator  liveth '  (so  RVm),  i«. 
the  one  who  will  see  that  I  have  justice  after  1  am 
gone.  See,  farther,  art.  Gobi.,  and  A.  B.  David- 
son's note  on  Job  19**. 

In  MT  the  words  for  'redeem'  are  dyopifu 
>ad  with  their  detivativea.   The  former 


means  lit.  '  to  buy,'  '  to  purchase,'  by  which  terms 
it  is  uniformly  rendered  in  RV  (1  Co  6*  7",  2  P 
2',  Rev  5'  14*-  *  [all])  and  AV  in  all  passages  except 
Rev  6*  14*"  *.  This  is  akin  to  the  figurative  use  of 
njp  '  buy'  or  'purchase,'  in  the  OT,  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  bondage.  Ex  15",  Is  II",  Ps  74* 
(cf.  though  njp  is  not  represented  in  the  LXX 
of  these  passages  by  iyopifa.  In  the  compound 
form  i^ayopdtu,  '  to  buy  from  or  out  of,'  it  acquires 
the  technical  meaning  '  redeem,'  and  is  so  used 
twice  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  3"  4')  of  Christ's  deliverance 
of  those  who  were  under  the  curse  of  the  law. 
'Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
having  become  a  curse  for  ns.  For  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.'  Here 
Christ's  shameful  death  on  the  cross  is  regarded 
as  the  ransom  price  paid  for  the  deliverance  of 
those  who  were  neld  prisoners  under  the  law  and 
subject  to  its  curse.  Ci.  Rev  6*,  where  the  redeemed 
are  said  to  be  purchased  unto  God  (not  from  God) 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

The  more  common  NT  word  is,  however,  XvrpoO- 
puu  (from  Xirpor,  '  a  ransom '),  with  its  derivatives, 
XvTpvHit,  XOrfiunt,  iroX&rpunt.  These  follow  the 
usage  of  the  OT  '>tti  and  tm,  being  sometimes 
nsed  in  the  technical  sense  of  '  ransom '  {e.g.  1  P 
!"• "),  but  more  frequently  in  the  purely  general 
sense  of  'deliver.'  Thus  X&rpant  is  used  in  Luke 
of  the  Messianic  deliverance  from  misfortune  and 
sorrow.  So  Lk  1"  2^,  cf .  24*>.  More  particniarly 
of  the  salvation  to  be  wrought  at  the  Faroasia,  Lk 
21**  {iroKirpaffu,  cf.  Ro  8**  the  redemption  of  the 
body;  Eph  1"  the  redemption  of  God'»  own 
possession.  In  Eph  4"  the  phrase  'day  c«f  re- 
demption' is  used  as  a  synonym  for  Paiooria). 
In  other  passages  which  follow  the  thought  of 
Ps  130*,  uie  reference  is  clearly  to  redemption 
from  sin.  So  in  Eph  1',  Col  1",  redemption  is 
associated  with  forgiveness.  In  Ro  3"  it  is  con- 
nected with  justification.  In  Tit  2"  Christ  is  said 
to  have  given  Himself  for  us  'that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  him- 
self a  people  for  his  own  possession,  zealous  of 
good  works.'  In  this  narrower  sense  redemption 
18  frequently  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ. 
Thus  He  9"  speaks  of  '  a  death  having  taken  place 
for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  covenant.'  Cf.  Eph  V  '  redemption 
through  his  blood';  Ro  8**-*  'redemption  .  .  . 
through  faith  in  his  blood,'  and  esp.  1  P  " 
'Knowing  that  ye  were  redeemed,  not  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  with  silver  or  gold,  from  your 
vam  manner  of  life  handed  down  from  your  fathers ; 
but  with  predous  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  Here  the  technical  meaning  of  Xvrpoviuu 
reappears.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  ransom  price  CMrpw,  cf.  Mk  10^)  by  which 
Christians  are  redeemed  from  their  former  sinful 
life.  Observe  that  in  1  P  !"• ",  as  in  Tit  2"  and 
He  9",  the  thought  is  not  primarily  of  deliverance 
from  punishment,  but  of  deliverance  from  ma.  See, 
farther,  under  Ransom. 

The  term  'redeemer' (\irrpo»n)f)  is  found  in  NT 
only  in  Ac  T**.  where  it  is  used  of  Moses  (so  RVm ,  . 
AV  and  RV  tr. '  deliverer ').   In  the  LXX  Xtrrpwr/js 
stands  for  i>B»  in  Ps  18(19)"  77(78p  [all]. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  biblical  idea  of 
redemption,  see  Salvation,  Savioub. 

IdTia4TDU.— Onmn,  Btb.-TheoL  W9rtit.,  i.  Xvmfaj  Bttachl, 
ReMf-  <*"<i  Ftr*.  U.  p.  ms.  j  BcyaoMag,  NtutsA.  TKeol.  i.  p. 
880  (Eng.  tr.  L  p.  SKf.):  Stevena,  PmUitu  TluoL  (1892) 
p.  227S. ;  Orr,  Ckrittlan  Fine  of  Ood  and  the  World  (1893), 
p.  838  ff.;  Hort,  1  ftUr  (188e),_p.  78  ff.:  Briggs,  IfWoA 
AfKMtU**,  ^  47  S.,  and  iStiuiy  i>}  Boly  SeriptUTt,  1899,  p.  847  ff. ; 
Abbott,  Bj^tHani  and  Oolottiatu,  pp.  U-IS;  weatoott, 
Abmn,  pp.  SS6,tM;  8aiKlay-Headlain,ii«maiu,n.80:  Mtci 
onDt7*U*aiidi>ar.  Aaft.tf8{. 

W.  Adaiu  Bbowit. 
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REED. — ^There  is  as  much  onceittunty  in  regard 
to  tlie  signification  of  tlie  Heb.  woros  used  to 
deiignate  the  various  sorts  of  aquatic  and  marsh 
plants,  grouped  under  the  above  general  term,  as 
there  is  about  the  English  term  itself.  Two  of 
these,  'aha  and  fuph,  have  already  been  discussed 
under  Flao.   There  remain  the  foil,  four : — 

1.  pM,  f<o)\i  'offmdn.  This  word  seems  to  be 
derivea  from  ojq  'ogam,  the  same  as  the  Arab. 
'ajam,  denoting  '  a  troubled  or  muddy  pool '  (Is  14" 
c:7--p{t<),  such  as  reeds  and  rushes  grow  in,  and 
thence  a  reed  from  such  a  pool  (Jer  61**,  RVm 
'marches,  Heb.  pools').  'Atjmon  is  tr*  in  Job  41' 
AV  'hook,'  RV  'rope';  Job  41«>  AV  'caldron,' 
KV '  burning  rushes ' ;  Is  68' '  bulrush,'  RV '  rush.' 
The  word  is  used  metaphorically  for  the  lowly, 
and  tr^  'rush'  (Is  9"  19").  The  LXX  (c/)i«j= 
'ring,'  4i'9po{='coal,'  |u(cp4s=' small,'  TAo!  =  'end,' 
give  us  no  cine  to  the  signification  of  'ctgmdn. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  nothmg  in  the  ethology 
which  is  any  more  helpful.  Tue  expression  '  bow 
down  his  head  like  a  bulrush '  (Is  68*)  would  ex- 
clude the  true  rushes,  which  are  stiff,  erect  plants. 
There  are  several  rush-like  plants  to  which  it 
would  well  apply,  as  the  Twig  Rush,  Cladium 
mariscua,  L.  ;  Cyperus  longus,  L.,  and  a  number 
of  the  Scirpi,  all  of  the  order  Cyjtemceeti  the 
Common  Reed,  Phragmites  communis,  L.,  of  the 
GraminecB ;  the  Flowering  Rush,  Butomus  umbel- 
latm,  L.,  of  the  Alirmacea ;  and  the  Bur  Iteed, 
Spnrganium  ramotum,  Huds.,  of  the  Typhncete. 
The  expression  'canst  thou  put  an  'agmon  (AV 
'  hook,' RV  '  rope ')  into  his  nose  t '  (Job  41')  may  be 
explained  as  referring  to  the  ring  which  is  pa.ssed 
throngh  the  nostrils  of  bulls  to  lead  them.  "This  is 
usually  of  iron.  Sometimes  it  is  of  tough,  twisted 
withes.  It  may  be  that  it  was  sometimes  made  of 
rushes.  But  this  also  gives  no  light  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kind.  The  tr"  *  rush '  is  admissible  only  if 
we  take  it  in  its  widest  and  most  general  sense. 

2.  w^i  gdm^.  The  Heb.  root  signifies '  to  swallow 
or  imbibB.'  Gome'  occurs  in  connexion  with  its 
marshy  place  of  growth  (Job  8",  LXX  rdrvpos, 
AV  and  RV  'rush,'  RVm  'papyrus').  The  ark 
in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  made  of  gdme' 
(Ex  2»).  The  LXX  says  only  W;9is  =  ' wicker 
basket,'  without  mentioning  the  material  of  which 
it  was  made;  AV  and  RV  'bulrushes,'  RVm 
'papyrus.'  What  were  the  '  vessels  of  gSme' ' ! 
(Is  18",  AV  'bulrushes,'  RV  'papyrus').  Tliat 
boats  for  sea  voyages  were  made  of  papyrus  is 
improbable.  But  the  passage  does  not  require 
that.  The  allusion  in  the  expression  '  sea '  is 
doubtless  to  the  Nile,  the  greater  branches  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  main  stream,  are  called 
by  the  Arabs  ftaAr^'sea.'  The  Blue  Nile  is  el- 
bahr  tl-cara^,  and  the  White  Nile  el-bafyr  el- 
ahlad,  while  the  united  stream  is  called  bahr 
en-tiU  far  more  frequently  than  nahr  (river)  en- 
Ntl.  This  being  understood,  the  vessels  must  be 
considered  as  boats  or  skiffs  or  canoes.  The  LXX 
seems  to  have  another  text,  and  gives  ^loroXit 
/3(/3X<rat=' letters  on  parchment.'  We  have  pro- 
fane testimony  as  to  the  use  of  papyrus,  which 
is  here  generic  for  sedges,  etc,  for  boats  (Plin. 
Nat.  Elk.  xiii.  22 ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  iv.  8), 
sails,  mats,  cloths,  coverlets,  and  ropes.  G6m^ 
b  mentioned  in  one  other  passage  along  with 
^aneh  (Is  35',  LXX  Ro»='a  swamp,'  AV  and  RV 
'rushes').  If  we  adopt  'rush'  as  the  generic 
expression  to  represent  agmon,  it  would  be  better 
to  take  '  Mdge '  as  an  equivalent  generic  expression 
for  g6m^.  This  will  include  the  papyrus,  Cyperua 
Papyrut,  L.,  the  babtr  or  bardt  ot  the  Arabs; 
C.  tuepeeuroides,  Rotb.,  a  species  growing  to  the 
height  of  a  man  or  taller,  in  \he  marshes  of  Egypt 
nnd  the  Qftleh,  and  nsed  in  making  mats,  etc. ; 
the  Club  Rush,  or  Bulrush,  Seirput  maritimus,  L., 


ins  noDle  grass  otten  attams  a 
I  ft.  Its  suky  panicle,  swaying 
fro  in  the  wind,  may  well  have 
liaken  by  the  wind^  (Mt  11'). 


which  grows  as  large  as  the  last,  and  is  nsed  for 
similar  purposes ;  S.  mucronatus,  L. ;  S.  lacustris, 
L. ;  ami  S.  littoralis,  L. ;  and  the  Twig  Rush, 
Cladium  mariscus,  L.,  which  has  been  mentioned 
under  'agmSn.  The  papyrus  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  all.  It  grows  mm  creeping  root  stocks, 
which  produce  tuns  of  sterile,  linear  leaves  at  the 
surface  of  the  mud  or  water.  The  culms  are  IC 
to  15  ft.  high,  and  2  to  3  in.  thick  at  the  base, 
which  is  enclosed  in  imbricated,  brown  sheaths. 
These  are  leafless,  or  end  in  a  broad,  lanceolate 
limb.  The  culm  is  triquetrous  above,  and  ends 
in  an  umbel  8  to  15  in.  broad,  subtended  by  an 
involucre  of  numerous  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
spikelets  are  only  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
pale  fawn  colour.  This  noble  sedge  is  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Qdleh  swamps,  and  the  finest  of  the 
CyperacecB  of  Bible  lands,  perhaps  of  the  whole 
world.  It  used  to  be  common  in  Lower  F.gypt, 
but  has  now  disappeared. 

8.  .iji;  Jfdneh.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  equi- 
valent, neither  more  nor  less  general,  of  the  Eng. 
'reed.'  Both  are  generic  for  all  tall  grasses,  and 
more  or  less  for  grass-like  plants.  The  word 
kana  in  Arabic  came  to  signify  a  spear,  from  the 
long  reed  which  constitutes  its  handle.  Such 
reeds  grow  in  great  profusion  in  the  cane  brakes 
of  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  Upper  Nile.  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  are  pre-eminently  lands  of  tall 
grasses  and  canes.  Among  the  most  notable  of 
the  Graminete  of  the  Holy  Land  are  Arundo 
Donax,  L.,  called  in  Arabic  ffo^ab  fdrisi=th0 
Persian  Reed.  "This  noble  grass  often  attains  a 
height  of  15  to  20  f 
gracefully  to  and  fro 
been  the  'reed  shaken 

Immense  brakes  of  this  cane  are  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  streams  about  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
Jordan  Valley,  QQleh,  and  along  the  irrigation 
canals  and  rivers  throughout  the  land.  Another 
noble  grass  is  Saccharum  ^gyptiacum,  Willd., 
called  in  Arabic  ghazz&r.  It  resembles  the  Pamp.is 
Grass  of  the  Argentina  in  the  beauty  of  its  silky 
panicles,  which  are  often  borne  on  stalks  10  to  16  ftL 
high.  Others  are  Panicum  turgidum,  Forsk. ; 
Erianthug  Ravennm,  L.,  the  Woolly  Beaxd  Grass ; 
AmmophUa  aranaria,  L. ;  Phragmites  communis, 
the  true  Reed,  known  in  Arabic  as  ghAb  and  bUs ; 
Eragrostis  cynoruroides,  Roem.  et  Schultz,  the 
famous  flal/d,  from  which  Wady  Haifa  in  Nubia 
derives  its  name.  This  latter  attains  a  height  of 
6  to  10  ft.,  and  has  a  beautiful  panicle.  It  forms 
dense  brakes  in  marshy  regions,  from  the  latitude  of 
Jafla  and  Gh6r  es-§d/ieh  toEgyptand  the  Upper  Nile. 

^&neh  is  tr*  by  various  words — (1)  '  Reed'  {e.g. 
1  K  14").  The  allusion  to  the  '  bruised  reed '  (2  K 
18'')  shows  a  keen  insight  into  the  facts  of  nature. 
The  passes  have  hollow  stems.  A  slight  force  is 
sufficient  to  crush  tliem  in,  and  then  their  elasticity 
and  strength  are  gone.  Yet  even  such,  by  God  s 
help,  may  be  saved  from  fracture  (Is  42^,  \lt  12*). 
The  reed  is  spoken  of  as  growing  m  marshes  (Job 
40").  The  '  wUd  beast  of  the  reeds '  (Ps  68»  A  Vni 
and  RV)  is  probably  either  the  crocodile  or  (of. 
Job  40")  the  nippopotamus ;  in  eitlier  case  it  is  a 
symbolical  designation  of  Egypt  (cf.  Ezk  29*,  I's 
74").  See  Driver,  Parallel  Psalter,  p.  190,  n.  7. 
The  stronger  kinds  of  reeds,  such  as  Arundo 
Donax,  L.,  were  used  for  walking  staffs  (Ezk 
29*-',  Is  36').  This  sort  was,  and  still  is,  nsed 
for  measuring  purposes  (Ezk  40*-'  etc.  [cf.  Rev 
11'  21"'-].  This  one  was  6  cubiU  and  6  palms 
long.  The  Gr.  xdXa/iot  was  also  »  measure  of 
6}  cubits).  (2)  'Stalk  (of  jgrain)'  (Gn  41'-»). 
(3)  'Bone'  (Job  31**),  from  the  fact  of  this  being 
a  tnbe  like  the  hollow  stems  of  grasses.  (4) 
'Beam  of  a  balance,'  thence  the  balance  itself 
(la  46*),  probably  because  the  cross  beams  of 
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balances  were  sometimes  made  of  reeds.  (5)  The 
'branches  of  a  lampstand,'  probably  because  these 
were  tubular  (Ex  25"-  •*).  Possibly  these  tubes 
carried  oil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  pipes 
(tiipTB)  of  the  lampstand  in  Zechariah's  vision  (Zee 
4*-  ^■).  (6)  •  Cane '  (Is  43»*),  RVm  '  calamus.'  The 
fuller  form  is  sisii  njs  ^neh  hattobh,  'sweet  cane' 
(Jer  6*  RVm  ' calamus).'  (7)  '  Calamus'  (Ca  4", 
Ezk  27").  The  fuller  form  is  BffTnj^  kSmK-hosem 
=  ' sweet  calamus'  (Ex  30").  Calamus  is  not  in- 
digenous in  Syria  and  Palestine.  This  is  noted 
in  Jer  6",  where  it  is  said  that  it  comes  '  from  a 
far  country.'  Pliny  (Nat.  Hiit.  xiL  48)  says, 
'  Scented  calamus,  also,  which  grows  in  Arabia,  is 
common  both  in  India  and  Syria,  that  which  grows 
in  the  last  country  being  superior  to  all  the  rest. 
At  a  distance  of  150  stadia  from  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Mount  Libanus  and  another  mountain  of 
no  note  (and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  _Anti- 
libanus),  there  is  a  valley  of  moderate  size,  situate 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  lake,  the  marshy  swamps  of 
which  ore  dried  up  every  summer.  At  a  distance 
of  30  stadia  from  this  lake  grow  the  sweet-scented 
calamus  and  the  rush.'  This  indication  of  locality 
would  probably  refer  to  the  Lake  of  ^ems,  and 
the  swamps  of  the  Upper  Oronteu.  But  no  modem 
botanist  has  detected  Acorua  Calamtut  there.  Nor 
have  we  been  able  to  identify  'scented  calamus' 
with  any  of  the  reeds  or  rushes  which  grow  there. 
The  precision  of  Jeremiah's  language  seems  to  for- 
bid tne  idea  that  he  spoke  of  any  indigenous  plant. 

4.  rl\iy'ardth  (Is  W)  is  ti'*  in  AV  'paper  reeds,' 
RV  more  properly  'meadows,'  see  art.  Meadow 
in  voL  iL  p.  307  note  f ;  LXX  x^up^t.  There  is  no 
authority  for  identifying  this  with  the  papyrus. 

G.  E.  Post. 

BEED  OBISS  (Gn  41»->»).— RV  for  m^,  AV 
•  meadow.'  The  same  word  is  tr'  in  Job  8"  '  flag,,' 
BVm  '  reed  grass.'  See  Flaq  1. 

BKEIiAIAH. — See  Raamiah. 

SEEIiIAS  (A  'PeeXlat,  B  BopSKttvt  or  .^t,  AV 
Reelios),  I  Es  5*,  corresponds  in  position  to  Bigvai 
in  Ezr  2*,  Neh  "P ;  but  the  form  of  the  name  is 
nearer  to  Reelaiah  (A  'PeeXtat)  in  the  same  verse 
of  Ezra,  or  Raamiah  in  that  of  Nehemiah. 

REFINER,  REFINING.— 1.  The  verb  pp)  in  Qal 
is  used  in  Job  28'  of  gold,  and  in  36"  of  nun  (see 
Dillm.a<;foe.);  inPielitisiisedinlCh28"ofgpld, 
in  29*  (cf .  Ps  12^)  of  silver ;  and  in  Pnal  of  settled  wine. 
Is  25*.  2.  The  most  usual  word  for  '  refine '  is  py. 
The  only  occurrence  in  AV  of  '  refiner '  is  Mai  3*- ' 
(jn»).  IT?  occurs  both  in  a  literal,  Ps  66",  Jer 
6",  Zee  13*,  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Ps  ^P,  Is 
1"  48>*,  Dn  11»  (cf.  Driver,  Par.  Psalt.  468  f.).  8. 
npoSreai  Rev  1»  8"  (RV  '  be  refined ') ;  cf .  1  P  V, 
with  Hort's  note. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  as  described  by  Wilkin- 
msa,  purified  gold  by  putting  it  into  earthen  crucibles 
with  lead,  salt,  a  httle  tin,  and  barley  bran,  sealing 
the  crucibles  with  clay,  and  then  exposing  them  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  for  five  days  and  nights. 
Refining  silver  bv  cn_pellation  la  a  veiy  old  process. 
The  silver  mixea  with  lead  ia  into  a  omciUe 
made  of  bone  earth,  and  placed  in  a  reverberatory 
fomaee.  As  the  oxide  of  lead  forms,  it  is  blown  on 
by  bellows,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process  the 
thin  covering  of  oxide  becomes  iridescent  and  soon 
disappears,  and  the  pure  bright  surface  of  the  silver 
flashes  oat.  This  process  of  refining  silver  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Jer  6".  The  reference  in  Mai  3  is  to  the 
purifying  influence  of  affliction  on  the  people  of 
God;  their  sinful  imparities  {ptdually  disappear, 
and  at  last  the  Divine  image  is  reflec^ted  from  the 
aonl,  as  the  face  of  iba  refiner  from  the  surface  of 
the  parified  silver.  W.  Cabslaw. 


REFRAIN. — The  verb  'to  refrain'  is  now  used 
only  intransitively,  to  abstain  from.  This  nse  is 
found  twice  in  AV,  Ec  3° '  A  time  to  embrace,  and 
a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing ' ;  and  Ac  IP* 
'Refrain  from  these  men.'*  But  uie  primitive 
meaning  of  'refrain'  is  to  curb  or  restrain  (Old 
Fr.  refrener,  Lat.  refrenare,  from  re  back,  and 
frenum  a  bridle,  a  curb),  and  this  is  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  AV.  So  UdaU,  Eratmui 
Paraph,  i.  97,  '  Jesus  refreyned  them,  saying.  Why 
be  ye  grieved  with  this  woman ! ' ;  Ex  32"  Tina, 
'  And  the  Lorde  refrayned  him  selfe  from  that 
evell,  which  he  sayde  lie  wolde  do  unto  his  people'; 
Ja  1**  Wye.  '  If  ony  man  gessith  hym  silf  to  be 
relerious  and  refreyneth  not  his  tnnge'  (AV 
'  bridleth  not ') ;  Elyot,  Govemour,  iL  215, '  Injnrie 
apparaunt  and  with  powar  inforc»d  eyther  may  be 
with  lyke  powar  resisted,  or  with  wisedome  eschaed, 
or  with  entreatie  r^ained.'         J.  HASTINGS. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF  (ojfp  nj,  'eg  •nj,  or,  more 
fully  Qtv}  tflptf  Tf  ;  LXX  (aJ)  riXett  {rOr)  ^vya- 
Seunipiay,  or  the  cities  are  said  to  be  ^vyaSevHiim, 
or  els  ^vyaSevripiou  ;  a  fuller  description  (Jo8  21''' ") 
is  ^  rSKts  ToS  <l>\r/aScvTt)plau  [ti)  tou  ^reitrarrot ;  Vulg. 
dmtates  conf-agii,  civitates  (urhis)  adconfupiendum, 
urbes  fvaitivorum  {in  fugitivorum  auxUia  or  prce- 
gidia,  aa  fugitivorum  suosidia). — Names  and  loca- 
tion.— The  names  and  location  of  these  cities  are 
given  with  great  definiteness,  and  their  distribution 
was  such  an  would  best  accommodate  the  entire 
country.  There  were  three  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
— Hebron  in  the  mountains  of  Jadah,  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  Kedesh  in  Mount  Naphtali ;  and 
three  on  the  east  of  the  river — Bezer  in  the  plain 
belonging  to  Reuben,  Ramoth  in  Gilead  belonging 
to  Giul,  Golan  in  Bashan  belonging  to  Manassefi 
(Jos  20^-').  See  under  each  of  these  names. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  early 
Jewish  tradition  (Neubauer,  Gio^.  du  Talmud, 
p.  65),  which  placed  these  cities  m  pairs  nearly 
opposite  each  other  on  the  east  and  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  is  correct,  so  that  Bezer  should 
be  found  near  Dhiban,  Ramoth  in  Gilead  at 
Gerasa, — the  modem  Jerash  with  which  it  has 
been  identified  {East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  284-290), — 
and  Grolan,  not  yet  located  with  certainty,  about 
due  east  from  Kedesh.  For  greater  convenience 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  provision  (Dt  19*)  that 
the  principal  roads  to  these  cities  should  be  kept 
open,  ana  the  inference  is,  although  this  is  not 
stated,  that  they  were  likewise  properly  marked 
The  distance  to  be  travelled  could  hudly  have 
exceeded  30  miles  at  most,  and  was  eadly  passed 
over  in  a  day. 

Origin  and  purpose, — ^In  the  state  of  aodety 
then  existing,  the  appointment  of  such  places  of 
refuge  was  wise  and  wholly  in  the  line  of  iustioe. 
If  a  man  took  the  life  of  another,  he  himself  must 
be  slain  by  the  nearest  relative.  No  other  law 
was  known ;  justice  could  be  satisfied  in  no  other 
way.  It  was  seen,  however,  that  if  this  law  were 
carried  oat  hastily  in  every  case,  men  might  suffer 
death  who  were  really  innocent.  Hence  a  trial 
must  be  had,  and  meantime  asylums  provided 
where  alleged  criminals  would  be  safe  ontil  their 
case  could  be  properly  adjudged.  The  plan  did 
not  result,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  giving  these 

S laces  a  bad  character  by  mling  them  witn  mur- 
erers.  On  the  contrary,  these  six  cities  were  of 
the  highest  rank  in  every  w^ :  they  were  all 
Levitii»il  cities — Shechem  and  Hebron  being  royal 
cities,  and  Hebron  in  addition  a  priestly  city. 
Each  city,  according  to  the  (ideal  T)  legislation  of 

*  Ther*  li  alio  •  doabttnl  ezunple  in  Sir  <■ '  BalMii  not 
to  ipeak,  when  than  Is  ooouini  to  do  good'  (Or.  u4  mAirm 
Airn.BV'Sebmin  notipMoh'):  oi.  Jobl0> 'Filnaes  ntnined 
tiJkinr.' 
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F,  was  to  hava  a  suburb  of  a  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  extent  in  every  direction,  so  that  the 
refugees  might  not  be  absolutely  confined  within 
the  city's  walls  (Nu  85»). 

This  privilege  of  asylum  was  evidently  not  de- 
signed for  wilriil  mnrderers.  A  wilful  murderer  was 
to  be  put  to  death  at  once,  and  these  cities  were 
for  those  who  had  taken  life  unintentionally  ('^7$ 
m  Dt  4«  Jos  aC- »  [D«],  .nj5f  J  Nu  35>'- Jos  20»- » 
[all  P]).  That  there  was  to  be  a  strict  trial 
(Nu  35^**)  is  sufficient  proof  that  some  persons 
who  had  committed  wilful  murder  availed  them- 
selves of  this  possible  chance  of  escaping  with 
their  lives  (Nu  35").  The  trial  took  place  where 
the  accused  had  lived  or  was  well  known,  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  place  where  he  had  sought 
refuge ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if 
proved  innocent  of  wilful  murder,  the  authorities 
were  to  see  him  safely  back  to  the  city  of  refuge 
after  the  trial  was  over.  The  law  of  murder  and 
of  unintentional  killing  is  fully  stated  in  Nu  35^". 
After  b^g  taken  back  to  tne  city  of  refuge  to 
which  he  had  fled  at  first,  the  offender  was  tennd 
to  remain  there  until  the  death  of  the  then  reign- 
ing '  high  priest '  (an  expression  which  is  taken  by 
many  to  implv  that  the  passage  in  its  present 
form  reflects  tne  usage  or  tne  theory  of  a  late  age 
in  Israel's  history),  after  which  he  was  free  to  return 
to  his  own  home.  During  that  period,  however, 
if  accidentally  or  otherwise  he  passed  beyond  the 
suburb  limits  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  slay  him.  No  payment  of  money  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  strict  fulfilment 
of  this  penalty  (Nu  35").  Besides  these  regularly 
appointed  cities  of  refuge,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
or  possibly  the  altar  (see  Altar)  alone,  enjoyed  a 
similar  prerogative,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of 
Adonijah  and  Joab  (1  K  l"  11» ;  cf.  Ex  21^). 
As  a  ground  of  their  action,  we  must  presuppose 
a  well  -  understood  custom  or  sentiment,  which 
gave  to  the  altar  the  right  of  asylum  in  cases 
of  life  and  death.* 

It  is  a  curious  faot  that  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Hebrews  very  little  is  said  to  show  how  gener- 
ally homicides  availed  themselves  of  the  refuge 
thus  afforded.  It  may  have  been  such  a  matter  of 
course  that  nothing  was  ever  said  about  it.  The 
provision  so  carefully  made  by  the  Hebrews  to 
shield  those  who  haa  committed  no  intentional 
wrong  had  its  counterpart  among  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  humane  features  of  ancient  civilization, 
where,  in  the  general  administration  of  affairs, 
cruelty  and  injustice,  as  we  regard  them,  were 
frequently  conspicuous.   See,  farther,  art.  Gk>£L. 

S.  Mebbill. 

BEFDSB.— The  verb  'to  refuse'  frequently  has 
in  AY  its  earlier  meaning  of  '  rejeot,'  especially  a* 
unfit  for  «M,  which  is  still  retamed  in  the  subst. 
'refuse.'  Thus  Ps  118^  'The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  (RV  '  rejected 'f),  is  become  the 
bead  stone  of  the  comer';  Is  8*  'Forasmuch  as 
this  people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shilof^  that  go 
softly.'  So  Knox,  Works,  iii.  210, '  He  that  refuseth 
not  himself,  and  takis  not  up  his  croce,  and  followis 

*  Aa  to  the  relatdon  of  Dt  tfi*-  to  IIME,  uid  on  the  whole 
tubject,  see  Driver,  D«it.  288. 

t  The  Or.  of  the  Sept.  U  mwAtmlfmnu,  the  Lat  of  the  Vulg. 
rtj/rohavtnmt. ;  Wrc  tramaUtea  '  repreTeden,'  Cov.  and  Gen. 
'refuaed/  Doaay  'rejected,'  Biah.  '^refused.'  The  paaaure  la 

2 noted  in  Mt  210,  dk  12"),  Lk  yS"  where  the  Or.  Ma  lOwiiys 
«)raif<sr«>,  and  the  Vulg.  rapmtaMrutK ;  Wye.  haa  '  repre- 
Teden' In  Ht  and  Lk,  bat  'diapiald'  hi  Mk ;  Tind.  haa  alwaj'a 
<  retuaed' or' did  retuae.'Bhem.  and  AT 'rejected.'  The  passage 
ia  alao  quoted  in  Ao  4U  and  1 P  2<,  but  with  leaa  verbal  exact- 
neaa.  Thua  Ao  4U  Qr.  ViiMtntUt,  Vulg.  gu<  nvrotatiw  ««,  Wye 
'which  waa  reproved/ ISnd.  'caat  a  ayde,'  Rhem.  'rejected,' 
Biah.  '  aet  nonght,'  AY  and  RT  ■  aet  at  noosht ' ;  1  P  2<  Or. 
imtiiuu^mr^m,  Vulg.  raproftottm,  Wyo.  ^rewoved,'  Tind. 
'diaalowed '  (ao  Oor.,  OnuL,  Oan.,  Blah.,  ATX  Sham,  'repro- 
tatad,'  BT '  njeotad.' 


me,  is  not  worthie  of  me ' ;  p.  317,  '  Peter  was  per- 
mitted once  to  sincke,  and  thryse  most  shamefully 
to  refuse  and  denye  his  Maister ' ;  Tindale,  Pent. 
Prologe  to  Exodus, '  an  abjecte  and  a  costawaye,  % 
despised  and  a  refused  person ' ;  Expos.  101,  '  None 
of  them,  that  refuseth  not  all  that  he  possesseth, 
can  be  my  disciple';  Mt  24*>  Tind.  'Then  two 
shalbe  in  the  feldes,  the  one  shalbe  receaved,  and 
the  other  ^halbe  refused.' 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  difficult  to  trace. 
Trench  [English  Past  and  Present,  306)  says  un- 
reservedly, '  To  refuse  is  reeusare,  while  yet  it  has 
derived  tne  /  of  its  second  syllable  from  re/utare ; 
it  is  a  memey  of  the  two  {  and  perhaps  he  is 
right  J.  Hastinqs. 

BEGEM  {ni-};  B  "Piyt/i,  A  "PfycM).— The  eponym 
of  a  Calebite'famUy,  1  Ch  2". 

BBGEir-HELECH  (H^o;-);  B'Ap^enip  [A'ApjSe- 
naip,  K°"  *  'ApPtrip,  Q  'ApPeirei]  i  /3a<n\ei)j).— One  of 
a  deputation  sent  to  consult  the  priests  about  the 
propriety  of  continuing  to  observe  the  fast  of  the 
fifth  month  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldteans,  Zee  V.  Tlie  text 
of  this  passage  is  dubious,  especially  as  concerns 
the  words  £e<A«^  (AY  'house  of  God')  and  Shabezbb 
(which  see). 

BEOENERATION.— In  the  NT  this  subject  ia 
uniformly  regarded  in  its  concrete  or  experimental 
aspect:  nence  the  abstract  idea  hardly  occurs. 
■Wnere  it  does,  the  term  roKiryereirla,  (ao  Tisch. 
WH,  raXtyy.  TR)  alone  is  employed.  'This  word 
is  not  found  in  LXX,  but  it  has  a  hLstory  in 
Classical  and  Hellenistic  Greek,  being  used  mainly 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  complete  renovation 
{iraicalyuffis,  cf.  Ro  12>,  Tit  3*).  It  is  this  idea 
of  restoration  to  pristine  state  that  meets  us  in 
the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  term  found  in  LXX, 
ivoneru  tws  ■waXw  yivu^xu.  Job  14".  But  ia  pre- 
Christian  usage  it  is  not  the  individual  so  much 
aa  the  world,  or  a  nation,  that  is  generally  the 
subject  of  the  entire  change  of  condition  denoted 
by  ToKtyymala.  'Thus  Basu  {Horn.  in.  in  Hexann.) 
says  that  the  Stoics  irelpout  ipSopdit  Kdciutv  k.  roXry- 
yertalat  tlai.yeu>  (cf.  PhUo,  de  Incorr.  mundi,  3.  14. 
17 ;  d«  Mundo,  16),  what  M.  AureL  (xi.  1)  calls 
1^  ceptoSdri)  w,  Twv  SKur.  Similarly,  Philo  calls 
Noah  and  his  sons,  raXtry.  irytfi&'tt  k.  Sttrrifat 
ipxiqircu.  rtploiov  (Vit.  Mays.  iL  12 ;  cf.  1  CUm.  ix. 
4).  National  restoration  is  a  sense  found  in  Jos. 
(Ant.  XI.  iii.  9,  ^  todxTriCit  k.  ToXtry.  varplSot) ; 
and  this,  in  the  fuller  sense  of  the  Messianic 
renewal  of  Palestine  (and  of  the  whole  world,  or 
dependent  thereon,  iroKwriaraatt  rdfruf),  seems 
to  reappear  in  Mt  19*,  one  of  the  two  NT  occur- 
rences of  raXtyy.  (cf .  Dalm.  145).  Even  in  Classical 
usage,  however,  the  term  does  sometimes  refer  to 
tJie  lot  of  the  individual,  denoting  restoration  to 
life  in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense.  Plutarch 
uses  it  several  times  in  the  former  sense,  t.e.  in 
relation  to  the  transmigration  of  souls  {de  Esu 
earn.  ii.  4.  4,  2n  x/>ut^cu  covott  at  ^vxol  ail>itanr 
i*  rut  ToXiYYO'e^iati) ;  and  Agrippa  is  quoted  by 
PhUo  (Leg.  ad  Gaium,  41)  as  aadressing  the^  em- 
peror Gaius  as  follows:  rii>  .  .  .  rtSrewra  Sin 
I'dnrv/y^irat  KoOirep  iK  ToKtyytrtaias  dr/iyeipas.  In 
more  figurative  wise  Cicero  (ad  Att.  vi.  6)  calls  his 
restoration  to  his  lost  life  of  dignity  and  honour 
hanc  ToXi-yY.  nostram;  and  Olympiodorus,  speak- 
ing of  memory,  says,  ToXiyy.  T^t  -yFtiiraiij  iarm  ^ 
dvd/u'i^rit.  Hence,  on  the  whole,  raKiyy.  in  non- 
biblical  usage  seems  to  denote  a  restoration  of  a 
lost  state  of  well-being,  amounting  to  re-creation 
or  renovation. 

If  wo  could  be  surer  of  the  Rabbinic  use  (esp. 
in  relation  to  proselytes)  of  such  an  idea  in  the 
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time  of  Christ,  we  should  probably  get  farther 
li^kt  on  the  exact  oonnototion  of  xaKwy.  and 
kindred  expressions  as  they  emerge  in  the  NT. 
Among  the  latter  the  following  are  prominent: 
iyoKoliruffa  (Ro  12",  and  esp.  Tit  3'),  witn  the  verb 
dnucotvowr^at  (Col  3'°,  2  Co  4")  and  its  synonym' 
dro»«oi«r9a«  (Eph  4») ;  dro-yen-or  (1  P  l"-")  [which 
does  not  oconr  elsewhere  in  extant  Greek  litera- 
ture oninfluenoed  by  the  NT  itself,  thongh  the 
Philonean  tract,  de  Ineorr.  mundi,  3,  has  drayir- 
rtivit  as  a  synonym  for  the  Stoic  coXiTTei'eirla  of 
the  world,  and  Porphyry  has  iyaytryrrrtKit  {Ep.  ad 
Aneb.  24)];  ytmiBiji'cu  irwStn  (Jn  ^\  cf.  ytn. 
yipur  Cn  or  Se&repor,  V.*) ;  Kturij  in-trit  in  the  con- 
crete sense  (2  Co  6",  Gal  6",  Eph  2">  4»),  and  its 
practical  eqoivalents,  nufii  irSpiawn  (Eph  2"  4**), 
riot  drSp.  (Col  3");  riKva  BtoB  yerdffSiu  (Jn  1"), 
yann)drivai  it  r.  6toi)  {Jn  pattim),  ix  r.  rniiumt, 
or  e'i  eSarot  t.  rrtifioTot  (Jn  S"-  *■ ') ;  and,  finally. 
Terror  (rtra)  iUk  roO  eiayy.,  used  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Woid  (1  Co  4",  cf.  Gal  4?»).  A  single  passage 
from  an  early  Christian  Father  may  be  subjoined, 
as  showing  the  influence  of  the  NT  upon  his 
language,  and  also  the  relation  of  the  oiblical 
idea  of  Regeneration  to  certain  other  cognate 
ideas.  Clement  of  Alex.,  speaking  of  the  restora- 
tion of  a  sinful  woman,  writes  {Strom,  ii.  ad  fin. 
p.  424) :  4  Si  itcraro^vaira,  oZor  inayetmiBe'iffa  card 
7-j)r  ^(OTpo^r  rod  jStov,  roKtyytreirlaii  lx*t  S^<i>V*t 
Tt0niKvlat  iiir  rijs  v&pirrp  rrp  xaXolat,  tit  /3(or  ^ 
raptKSoiaift  aS0a  Tijt  xard  r^r  /terdroiar  ytrpriBtUnjt. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  idea  of 
religions  regeneration  in  this  life  was  one  '  in  the 
air  in  the  1st  cent. ;  and  the  phrase  in  atemum 
renaitts  taurohotio,  in  connexion  with  Mithraic 
worship,  has  been  cited  as  OTidenoe.  But  Hort 
thinks  it,  as  well  as  the  Tokiyytrtrla  of  the  Her- 
metic writings,  to  be  dependent  on  Christian  usage. 
Nor  can  the  fact  that  Osiris  was  addressed  as  one 
who  '  giveth  birth  unto  men  and  women  a  second 
time,'  oe  cited  to  the  contrary:  for  this  clearly 
refers  to  renewed  life  beyond  the  g'&ve,  not  to 
spiritaal  regeneration  in  this  life.  Tlie  origin  of 
this  latter  notion  and  phraseology  is  rather  to  be 
sought  In  the  OT  and  its  Rabbinic  developments. 
The  phrase  'new  creation,'  adopted  by  St.  Paul, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Midrashim  with  various 
applications  (see  Dalm.  Worte  Jesu,  146),  and  a 
proselyte  is  compared  to  a  newborn  child  in  the 
Talmud  (Jebamoth  620;  see  WUnsche,  Erldut. 
der  Evangg.  606) ;  cf .  Hort,  FirH  Ep.  of  Peter, 
p.  33.  The  present  article  will  deal  with  the 
following  points : — 

'  Begeneration '  ohanotaitotio  of  ths  NX 
A.  Old  Teat.  Admnbrationa, 

L  In(a)i»tloiukl,(i)penoiiili«ligloa. 

U.  In  the  can  ot  FTasaqrtas. 
&  Hew  Teat.  Fnaentatloii. 

L  In  the  STnoptic*. 

iL  In  8t  Jamee. 

UL  In8t.Peter(reMiootoBq^tiBn)L 
It.  In  Bplstle  to  Hebnwf. 
T.  In  St.  Paid. 
vL  InSt.  Jabn. 
O.  OonnaotadSainmuT. 

Uteiatiin. 

The  idea  of  Regeneration  belongs  to  the  NT 
rather  than  the  OX.  Indeed,  some  would  confine 
it,  in  any  proper  personal  sense,  to  the  former 
exdusiTefy.  But  this  would  be  to  confuse  the 
implicit  uid  explicit  forms  of  the  doctrine  and 
experience,  and  to  break  the  genuine  oontinnitv 
of  biblioal  religion.  This  continuity,  along  witn 
progreesiTe  development  of  form,  it  must  be  our 
core  to  traoe  between  OT  and  NT,  as  well  as 
between  the  several  types  of  presentation  in  the 
NT  itself. 

A.  Old  Tbst.  Aoithbkations.— i.  OT  religion 
being  ori|[inaUy  a  matter  of  the  nation  rather 
than  the  individaal,  all  the  forms  under  which 


it  was  conceived  were  highly  objective.  Things 
to  be  done  or  avoided  are  prominent ;  and  all  as 
tending  to  avoid  rupture  of  the  normal  relation 
or  covenant  between  the  people  and  J".  At  first 
little  stress  is  laid  on  the  state  of  the  inner  life, 
on  ethical  as  contrasted  with  ritual  purity.  But 
when,  under  the  influence  of  the  propheto  of  the 
8th  cent,  and  later,  the  ethical  element  in  religion 
came  fully  to  light,  the  old  idea  of  religion,  as  a 
dutiful  relation  between  man  and  God,  became 
charged  with  new  spiritual  meaning,  and  afibrded 
the  deepest  and  most  adequate  notion  of  piety 
imaginable.  For  it  went  below  the  level  of  mere 
deeds,  to  the  attitude  of  soul  of  which  they  were 
as  the  fruit. 

(a)  The  stages  in  the  process  may  be  traced  as 
follows.  As  the  older  notion  of  salvation  or  well- 
being  had  been  largely  that  of  external  national 


prosperity,  taken  as  tue  expression  of  the  favour 
of  J^;  so  the  chief  means  of  ite  purification  and 
deepening  was  national  adversity.  This  turned 
attention,  first  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  favour 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  then  to  the  intrinsic 
blessedness  of  righteousness  itself,  apart  even  from 
its  normal  external  concomitants  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  the  break-up  of 
national  welfare  caused  the  individual  to  attain 
to  a  new  consciousness  of  his  personal  relations 
to  J",  and  BO  to  a  more  spiritual  piety.  These 
changes,  as  the^  affected  both  Israel  and  the 
individual  Israeute,  reached  their  crisis  in  the 
experiences  of  the  Exile.  During  and  after  it 
the  spiritual  harvrat,  the  first-fruits  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  even  in  the  pre-exilio  propheto,  was 
gathered  in  by  the  sifted  Church-nation.  Chief 
among  the  new  ideas  acquired  were  (1)  the  thought 
of  sin  as  a  besetting  power,  ever  uit  to  mar  the 
normal  relations  between  J*  and  His  people;  (2) 
the  idea  that  a  profound  change  of  temper  or 
attitude  in  Israel  as  a  whole  was  needful ;  (3)  the 
conviction  that  an  evil  so  inherent  as  the  stiff- 
neckedness  and  nncircumcision  of  heart  discovered 
in  Israel  could  be  met  only  by  Divine  and  super- 
natural agency,  working  upon  the  very  springs  of 
conduct  (cf.  Dt  W*  SO'"").  In  fact,  the  vision  of 
a  renovation  of  feeling  and  will  as  needful  to 
Israel,  of  national  regeneration  as  the  pre-requisite 
and  the  essential  blessing  of  the  longed-for  Messi- 
anic age,  began  to  possess  the  better  minds  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  Yet 
even  in  those  great  prophets  the  bestowal  of  the 
regenerate  heart  is  thought  of  largelv  as  a  special 
intervention  to  meet  an  exceptional  need,  as  it 
were  at  a  stroke ;  and  its  primary  reference  is 
collective  rather  than  personal.  E^raim  is  over- 
heard acknowledging  the  efiect  of  the  Divine  dis- 
cipline as  salutaiy,  and  adding,  'Turn  thou  me, 
and  I  will  turn'  (Jer  31"):  and  then  the  prophet 
looks  forward  to  the  bright  day  of  national  restora- 
tion, when  the  covenant  shall  become  'a  new 
covenant,'  as  being  divinely  inscribed  on  the  heart 
or  inner  life  of  the  people  (SI""-).  Then  'they 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God :  and 
I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way,  that 
they  may  fear  me  for  ever'  (32*''  24').  Similarly 
Ezeldel:  'And  I  wUl  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthi- 
ness  and  from  all  ^our  idols  will  I  cleanse  you. 
A  new  heart  also  wUl  I  give  yon,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  pat  within  yon :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  ^ou 
an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit 
within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  m  my  statutes' 
(36»-"  11"»).  Here  we  get,  as  never  before,  the 
idea  of  a  new  responsiveness  of  heart  divinely 
produced — the  essence  of  regeneration.  But  the 
regeneration  is  still  viewed  as  national  rather  than 
individual  (of.  the  prophecy  of  the  Valley  of  Dtj 
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Bones,  Ezk  37''"),  thongh  the  effects  on  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  nation  are  often  clearly 
present  to  mind  (Jer  31",  la  54"  60").  And, 
above  all,  it  is  felt  to  be  still  future  (contrast 
Ezk  18"),  a  blessing  of  the  Messianic  age. 

(6)  But  while  this  is  true  of  OT  religion  as  a 
whole,  even  after  the  Exile,  there  are  traces  of 
individual  piety  going  far  beyond  it,  and  virtually 
anticipating  tlie  NT  experience  of  regeneration. 
Transferring  the  idea  of  religion,  as  a  dutiful 
relation  between  Israel  and  its  Grod,  from  the 
nation  to  the  individual  conscience,  this  deeper 
piety  gave  the  holiness  loved  of  J"  a  most  vital 
meaning.  It  saw  in  '  walking  humbly  with  one's 
God,'  the  inmost  secret  of  '  doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy.'  All  sprang  from  the  '  contrite  and  bumble 
spirit'  indwelt  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (Is  57" 
66').  '  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,' 
a  spirit  broken  by  the  sense  that  it  was  '  truth  in 
the  inwiurd  parts'  that  could  alone  satisfy  the 
Holy  One  (Ps  51"*').  And  along  with  this  begins 
to  appear  the  sense  of  a  nature  radically  prone  to 
sin,  and  so  in  need  of  more  radical  aid  from  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  before  covenant  obedience  could 
become  possible  (Ps  51*,  Job  14*  '  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?  Not  one'). 
There  arises  a  cry  for  the  'mercy'  and  Moving- 
kindness'  of  God,  to  draw  the  heart  to  Himself, 
and  so  create  the  very  state  of  spirit  with  which 
He  could  commune.  'A  clean  heart,'  'a  right' 
(steadfast)  or  'free  (willing)  spirit' — on  which 
turned  'the  joy  of  thy  salvation' — are  all  traced 
to  the  presence  of  God's  •  holy  Spirit '  at  work  on 
the  soul  (Ps  61»-"-").  Here  we  have  the  high- 
water  mark  of  piety  on  OT  lines,  or  rather  piety 
under  OT  forms,  out  already  outgrowing  its  limits. 
For  with  the  emergence  of  the  ideas  of  religion 
as  primarily  a  state  of  the  heart,  of  the  radical 
tendency  to  sin  native  to  frail  human  nature,  and 
of  the  grace  of  God,  in  renewing  and  quickening 
power,  as  alone  adec|nate  to  man's  need, — with  this 
the  old  national  religion  is  transcended,  and  a  new 
covenant  liecomes  indispensable.  Here,  then,  the 
experience,  not  to  say  the  doctrine,  of  regenera- 
tion is  already  virtually  present:  it  lacks  only 
the  objective  l>asis  furnished  by  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  to  give  it  that  steady  and  assured  quality 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  NT  '  faith.' 

iL  As  Israel's  slowness  to  realize  the  idea  of 
regeneration  was  in  part  due  to  its  overshadowing 
sense  of  a  specially  favoured  relation  to  J"  attach- 
ing to  Abraham's  seed,  as  such ;  so  we  may  suppose 
that  the  accession  to  exilic  and  post-exilic  Israel 
of  a  growing  number  of  those  wno  had  no  such 
natural  advantage,  must  have  stimulated  reflexion 
on  the  snbiective  conditions  of  fitness  for  com- 
munion with  J".  It  may  be  true  that  the  sense 
in  whicii  prosdytet  were  first  spoken  of  as  '  bom ' 
to  or  in  Messianic  Zion  (Is  49^  44*,  Ps  87*'-)  was 
mainly  that  of  formal  adhesion  to  the  sacred 
people.  Yet  the  patent  greatness  of  the  change 
of  belief  and  conduct  involved  in  the  adhesion, 
must  have  tended  to  develop  thought  upon  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  senses  in  which  a  man  might 
become  a  '  new '  man,  as  it  were  by  birth  out  of 
one  world  into  another.  Such  reflexion  would 
farther  l>e  fostered  by  the  rites  through  which 
the  change  of  condition  was  achieved,  particularly 
the  ablution  or  baptism  bv  which  proselytes  were 
admitted  to  Israel.  And  all  this  would  easily 
coalesce  in  devout  minds  with  the  promise  in  Ezk 
36*'-  touching  the  sprinkling  of  Israel  itself  with 
clean  water,  and  the  new  heart  associated  there- 
with, as  markingthe  piety  of  the  great  age  that 
was  to  come.  When,  tlien,  John  the  Baptist 
appeared,  to  usher  in  the  fulfilment  of  Mai  3'"-, 
there  must  have  been  a  widespread  feeling  that 
hia  baptism  meant  a  radical  change  of  heart  even 


in  Israel  (cf.  Jn  I*"-).  Still,  the  Diviner  side  of 
Ezekiel's  prophecy,  the  l)apti9m  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  waited  upon  the  coming  of  the  llightier 
One,  Messiah  Hunself  (Mt  3",Lk  S",  Jn  1*  3"). 
And  it  was  the  deeper  experience  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  specifically  Christian  form,  that  brought 
regeneration  to  light  as  implicit  in  the  contrite 
heart  and  spirit,  and  placed  it,  the  Divine  side  of 
the  fact  of  true  repentance,  in  the  centre  of  NT 
teaching  (cf.  Jn  3*- '). 

B.  New  Test.  Presentation. — L  The  Synop- 
tie*. — In  Jesus'  own  public  teaching  the  idea 
appears  only  in  implicit  forms,  chiefly  that  of  a 
radical  repentance  or  change  of  heart  {/urivoui) 
towards  God  and  towards  sin — the  great  condition, 
in  the  prophets  also,  of  restoration  to  Divine  fellow- 
ship. But  in  that  teaching  there  are  also  hints 
that  the  change  is  more  complete  than  anything 
hitherto  realized,  in  keeping  with  tlie  advance  in 
the  revelation  conditiomng  it.  Man  must  choose 
between  two  lives,  a  lower  and  a  higher :  to  find 
or  save  the  one,  he  must  be  ready  to  lose  the 
other.  And  it  is  implied  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  that  the  spiritual  life  of  sonship  is 
in  fact  'dead'  or  null  (Lk  IS'*)  in  every  child 
estranged  by  sin  and  selfhood.  It  is  needful  that 
even  honest  disciples  'turn  and  l>ecome  as  little 
children '  in  order  truly  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  in 
which  it  is  the  crown  of  blessedness  to  be  genuine 
children  of  the  heavenly  Father  (Mt  18*  5^.  The 
parable  of  the  Sower  implies  that  the  specific  life 
of  the  Kingdom  arises  in  the  human  heart  by  the 
sinking  in  of  the  gospel,  and  its  producing,  as  it 
were,  a  new  root  of  personality  ;  and  it  is  inti- 
mated, though  onl^  in  private  to  chosen  disciples, 
that  true  '  faith '  is  dependent  on  a  Divine  factor 
at  work  behind  the  human  (Mt  16").  This  latter 
case  Buggeste  that  the  merely  implicit  form  in 
which  the  profound  truth  of  regeneration  oocura 
in  Christ's  ordinary  preaching  is  due,  partly  at 
least,  to  ite  popular  cnaracter,  as  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  simple,  in  contrast  to  theo- 
logians like  Nicodemus. 

li.  Si.  James. — The  exact  sense  of  the  words(l"). 
'  of  set  purpose  he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word 
of  truth,  that  we  should  l>e  first-fruits,  as  it  were, 
of  his  creatures'  {povKijSeis  drem^T^rcF  ^luis  Xiytf 
iXriffelas,  els  ri  ebai  ijnas  irapxiji'  Twa  rwr  a^o9 
KTur/idrwy),  has  been  much  debated.  St.  James  i* 
addressing  the  Israel  of  God,  conceived  much  in 
the  way  in  which  an  ancient  prophet  thought  of 
the  true  Israel  within  IsraeL  He  thinks  of  all 
'  Israelites  indeed,'  though  he  has  in  mind  chiefly 
those  who  already  believe  in  Jesus,  m  Messiah 
(cf.  Jn  I''  3") ;  for  both  alike  have  in  principle  one 
religion,  that  of  'doers  of  the  word' (the  revealed 
will  of  God),  of  such  as  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows,  and  keep  unspotted  from  the  world  (l***"). 
To  his  eye,  then,  this  people  of  loving  obedience  U 
what  Israel's  God  had  meant  Israel  to  be  (Is  43'°'*]L 
'My  people,  my  chosen,  the  people  which  I  formed 
for  myself  (LXX,  tr  rcpinroii^a'd/Mjr),  that  they 
might  set  forth  my  praise.'  So,  of  those  who 
fear  J"  and  regard  His  name  it  is  said  (Mai  3"), 
'  And  they  shul  be  to  me  ...  in  the  day  which 
I  make,  for  a  special  possession '  {faomU  im  .  .  . 
tit  re/KToliiffur).  This  is  very  much  the  idea  on 
which  St.  Peter  dwells  so  lovingly,  of  'a  people 
for  God's  own  possession,'  quickened  into  new  fife 
through  the  word  of  the  living  God  (1  P  1"  2^ 
though  he  has  professed  Christians  alone  in  view. 
Like  ideas  occur  also  in  Eph  I'"-'*,  but  decisively 
universalized  as  to  the  scope  of  '  Ciod's  own  posses- 
sion '  (cf.  2  Th  2^,  esp.  if  we  read  Arapxiif  instead 
of  iv'  4/>x9t,  with  BFG  »'P  minn.  f.  ve.  syr.  hi., 
al.) ;  whiJe  the  notion  of  God's  sainto  being  first- 
fruits,  as  it  were,  of  His  full  and  final  possession 
of  His  creatures  in  general,  appears  qnito  explidtly 
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in  Bo  8**^.  There  creation  is  represented  as 
awaiting  '  the  revealing  of  the  sons  ot  God '  ('  the 
Regeneration,'  in  the  collective  sense  of  Mt  19^), 
who,  as  already  having '  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,' 
may  themselves  be  styled  God's  first-fruits  (of. 
Rev  14'  21'].  Thus  spiritual  Israel,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  rallying  to  Messiah  Jesus,  seemed  to  St. 
James  '  the  first-fruits '  of  God's  final  reign.  As  for 
'  the  word  of  truth '  to  which  this  Israel  owed  its 
being,  it  was  the  revealed  wUl  of  God  active  in 
conscience  (  =  'the  inbred  word,'  1",  or  simply  'the 
word,'  1""'  =  God's  'law,'  known  as  spirit  and  not 
as  letter,  'perfect  law,  that  of  liberty,'  'royal 
law,'  1"  a**"  4"= '  the  truth,'  in  an  ethico-religions 
sense,  3"  6»  cf.  Jn  8»"-  17'^.  It  was  the  sort  of 
'  word '  that  meets  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  final  practical  issue  of  OT  revelation  for  the 
conscience  (of.  '  the  word  of  truth '  in  Ps  119^ ; 
also  v.""  'the  sum  of  thy  word  is  truth').  Yet 
it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  specifically  Christian 
gospel :  it  denotes,  rather,  the  element  common  to 
that  and  the  law  as  it  lived  in  the  unsophisticated 
consciences  of  Jews  like  those  who  meet  us  in  Lk 
1-2. 

St.  James  has  in  mind,  then,  not  individnal 
regeneration,  but  rather  the  collective  being  of  a 
People  devoted  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  of  which 
believers  on  Jesus  Messiah  were  the  typical 
members— a  People  which  thus  could  be  styled 
'  first  -  fruits,  as  it  were,  of  God's  creatures.'  * 
His  argument  is  that  God  cannot  stultify  Himself 
by  tempting  to  evil.  He  is  the  author  of  good, 
and  changeth  not.  And  since  it  was  with  full 
intention  that  He  brought  forth  t  or  constituted 
the  godly  community  gathering  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  Messiah,  He  must  not  be  thought  of  as  the 
author  of  seductive  temptations.  Tne  emphasis 
still  faUs,  as  in  pre-Christian  references  to  regene- 
rktion,  on  the  collective  quickening  traceable  to 
the  Divine  initiative,  rather  than  on  the  individual 
— though  this  latter  is  implied  in  the  exhortation 
to  '  receive  the  inborn  word  (f/t^^in-or  Xiyoy,  cf .  Wis 
12'*  tfupvTot  4  'ac(a  airmi),  X  wmch  is  able  to  save 

Sonr  souls.'  Accordingly,  snch  mdiments  of  our 
octrine  as  occur  in  James,  represent  a  stage  mid- 
way between  typical  OT  and  tjrpioal  NT  statements 
on  the  subject. 

iiL  St.  Peter. — The  Petrine  doctrine  stands  be- 
tween that  of  St.  James  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  other.  The  OT  associa- 
tions of  collective  blessing  (cf.  his  reference  to 
'seasons  of  recovery'  or  'restoration,'  iri-fvia, 
laroKairAmva,  in  Ac  8i*- *!•>*)  are  still  prominent 
in  the  language  chosen  (IP  2^) :  while  yet  the 
idea  of  '  regeneration,'  and  that  ot  individuals,  by 
the  Divine  '  seed '  or  '  word  of  God,'  is  firmly 
grasped  (1"  cf.  *,  cf.  parable  of  the  Sower).  The 
disciple  seems  possessed  by  his  Master's  teaching 
as  to  the  child-spirit  and  the  Divine  fatherhood 
(2^  1'^).  The  Divine  parentage  involved  in  the 
new  life  is  appealed  to  as  a  reason  for  love  of  the 
brethren  (l*"*) :  being  regarded  as  a  congenital  law 
of  their  new  being — an  idea  which  recurs  in  2  P  1', 
where  renewed  human  nature  is  set  forth  as  '  in  a 
tme  sense  not  God-like  merely,  but  derivatively 
Divine '  (Hort,  of.  1  Jn  3'). 

'The  word'  by  which  tliis  comes  about  is  clearly 
that  of  the  gospel  CI  P 1*) ;  and,  answering  to  this, 

*  J*r  V  'bnel  (b)  hoUnaaa  unto  tha  Lord,  the  flnt-tndta  ot 
hii  incrMM'-^Mi)  ymttiim  ainS,  which  puallela  iuritni' 
mam  aimi«nr/u>n» :  ■od  tor  the  penonkl  miae  ot  ar/ruoTa, 
cL  Bir  te/t;  when  i  Xmti  m  ta  dMOribed  in  (he  next  line  u  rik 

t  The  Mee  oocnn  elwirhere,  t.g.  Sir  80>T  (derlred  from  Dt 
a*-  U,  Bx  4B) '  Ir^a^X  >•  rftmyit^  iffimi.  In  Ja  1"  the  verb 
intiim  is  ueed  to  mark  an  antluieais  to  the  thought  of  V*, 
where  thl«  meti^ihar  wie  employed  o(  tin  ai  parent  ot  death. 

i  Of.  Barn.  L  1,  tfintt  l^u^wp        >f  lar  nttuMnrnf  x'^fn 
ibifan,  and  is.  9^  Urn  i      tifim  >«»i*t  «•>  ' 
m/trnttbiim. 


the  definite  act  of  confession  in  baptism  is  thought 
of  as  objectively  sealing  the  salvation  thus  wrought 
(see  Baptism  in  vol.  i.  p.  244*).  W^ater,  says  he, 
doth  now,  in  antitype  to  Noah's  preservation,  play 
its  part  in  salvation,  as  Christian  baptism — 'not 
the  putting  away  of  the  tilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
appeal  toward  Gcid  of  a  good  conscience,  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,'  man's  surety  at  God's 
right  hand  ( 1  P  3").  The  sense  of  this  passage,  and 
particularly  the  meaning  here  given  to  the  word 
<ir«p«inj/ui,  seems  fixed  by  Ro  1(F-,  He  10".  'For 
with  the  heart  man  trustfully  believeth  unto  (the 
attaining  of)  Righteousness  {i.e.  Justifications  Sal- 
vation in  God's  sight,  implidti);  but  with  the 
mouth  man  maketh  confession  unto  (the  attaining 
of)  Salvation '  (t.«.  formal  possession  of  salvation, 
expliciti).  '  Ssilvation,'  in  this  context  (Ro  lO**-), 
refers  to  objective  memberaliip  of  the  Messianic 
Commnnity  or  Church,  the  proper  unit  or  subject 
of  the  New  Covenant.  Into  this  Body  of  the 
Christ,  St.  Paul  says  elsewhere  (1  Co  12''),  Chris- 
tians are  through  baptism  incorporated  '  by  one 
Spirit.'  'The  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father,'  seals,  often  bv  objective  manifes- 
tations, the  sincerity  of  the  oeliever's  confession. 
Similarly  He  10",  '  Let  us  draw  near  (as  favoured 
worshippers)  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  (by  blood,  V^-) 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  the  body  washed  toith 
pure  water.'  Thus  every  obscure  element  in  1  P 
3*^  "  is  elucidated.  Chrut,  though  '  put  to  death 
in  (the  sphere  of)  flesh,'  was  'quickened  in  (the 
sphere  of)  spirit' — and  so  became  for  others  'a 
quickening  spirit'  {rrtS/ia,  foxnrotoSi',  1  Co  15**). 
Baptism,  then,  as  the  consummation  of  the  be- 
liever's appropriation  of  Christ,  means  no  mere 
bodUy  cleansing  (like  Levitical  ablutions),  but 
the  appeal  of  a  cleansed  conscience  (see  1*  with 
3";  cf.  He  9'*'-)>  directed  in  'full  assurance  of 
faith'  to  (Jod  (cf.  Eph  3"  rptxrayayitr  ir  TtroiBiivei). 
It  corresponds  to  the  'living  hope'  due  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  spoken  of  in  1*  (cf.  Col  2").  'The 
promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance'  (He  9"),  for 
which  worshipful  appeal  is  made  to  God's  covenant 
fidelity  in  the  Meaiator,  was  conceived  to  be  re- 
ceived 'in  earnest'  in  the  manifestation  of  Holy 
Spirit  power  (Ac  2") — 'anointins;'  or  'sealing'  the 
believer  unto  the  day  of  perfected  redemption  (2  Co 
l»"-,Eph  l""-  4*).  Thus  •  baptism,' as  a  living  experi- 
ence, could  be  alluded  to  in  Tit  3°  as  a  formal '  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renovation  (in  virtue)  of 
Holy  Spirit,'  '  poured  forth  richly '  at  the  solemn 
crisis  of  confession,  where  '  Salvation,'  as  an  objec- 
tive state,  took  full  ett'ect  (Ariiwev  4ju3t  ttd  Xovr/wO 
raXivyertalat  koX  ifaKaiyiiatat  tv.  irflmi).  Baptism 
was  a  rite  for  the  Church  or  sacred  communitv  as 
such,  and  for  the  individual  in  relation  to  it  and  its 
privileges;  'by  the  washing  of  water'  were  its 
memb^,  as  'cleansed'  'by  means  of  the  word' 
(cf.  Jn  15*),  formally  admitted  to  the  sphere  of 
consecrated  life  testing  on  Christ's  saorihce  (Eph 
6",  Ro  lO"-). 

St.  Peter  seems  also,  by  the  time  he  wrote  1  P, 
to  have  caught  in  his  own  way  St.  Paul's  deep, 
mystical  thought  in  Ro  O"-,  where  identity  with 
Christ's  'resurrection'  life,  on  the  part  of  the 
regenerate,  is  made  to  grow  out  of  spiritual  union 
with  Him  in  His  death  to  sin  (consummated  in 
His  crucifixion,  see  1  P  2>»).  For  1  P  4'-  »•  •  con- 
tains the  essential  idea  of  spiritual  quickening 
through  judgment  in  the  flesh.  And  this  process 
is  extended  by  him,  alone  among  NT  writers,  even 
to  certain  souls  in  Hades,  namely,  those  suddenly 
out  oil'  in  the  days  of  Noah — a  fate  conceived  (as  it 
seems)  to  have  given  them  less  than  the  normal 
probation  of  mankind,  and  that  in  an  age  of  but 
dim  light  (IP  3'*<-  4*;  see,  further,  art.  PirFB, 
FiBST  Epistle  of,  in  voL  iiL  p.  795). 
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iv.  2^  Epistle  to  the  Eebrewt.—Thaagb  this 
Epistle  contains,  as  we  saw,  much  bearing  on  the 
new  consciousness,  yet  it  has  no  formal  doctrine  of 
'  regeneration '  as  the  deepest  aspect  of  the  Messianic 


True,  it  uses  metaphors  of  life  developing 
from  infancy  to  maturity  (6'*'**,  with  its  allusions 
to  '  milk '  and  '  solid  food  J) ;  but  there  u  no  stress 
on  the  image  involved.  The  categories  of  thought 
are  mainly  of  an  OT  character — apart  from  the 
writer's  own  '  Alexandrine '  strain  (see  below,  C,  ad 
fin. ;  cf.  '  those  once  illumined,'  '  having  tasted 
God's  word  as  good,'  6').  Hence  we  get  a  parallel 
to  Ja  1"  in  the  'congregation  of  the  firstborn 
(who  are)  enrolled  in  neaven.'  Hence  also  the 
central  place  of  repentance,  as  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  relation  to  God — '  repentance ' 
as  the  negative  side  of  the  change  represented  on 
its  positive  side  by  'faith*  (d*-').  'Repentance,' 
however,  is  taken  bv  this  writer  in  a  deep  and 
inward  sense,  in  which  it  amounts  to  a  'new 
heart'  wherein  the  Divine  Law  ia  by  Divine  grace 
made  inherent,  according  to  Jeremiah's  great 
prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (Q"-  10»»-"). 

V.  St.  Paul. — ^The  Panline  doctrine  of  Regenera- 
tion contains  the  essence  of  its  author's  unique 
experience  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  as  effecting  at  once 
revolution  and  renovation  in  his  inner  life.  The 
difficulty  here  is  to  prevent  this  c^tral  aspect  of 
Paulinism  from  involving  as  in  an  exposition  of 
that  system  as  m  whole.  We  shall  try,  however, 
to  indicate  its  place  in  the  organism  <a  St.  Paul's 
soteriology  as  alludvely  as  possible. 

Beyond  all  question, '  faiui '  was  to  him  the  very 
soU  or  subjective  condition  of  that  new  good  whicu 
came  through  the  gospeL  Faith  was  such  recep- 
tivity as  enabled  God  to  give  'his  inefiable  gift' 
to  the  soul.  As  such,  it  answers  to  'the  good 
^nnd,'  the  '  honest  and  good  heart,'  as  the  state 
of  soul  adapted  to  '  the  word  of  Goo,'  in  Christ's 
parable.  But  St  Paul,  viewing  things  in  a  more 
subjective  way,  proceeds  to  illumine  the  inner 
factors  and  stages  of  the  great  process  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  appropriation,  as  one  who 
was  himself  tne  conscious  soil  in  which  it  had 
come  about.  The  g^ood  of  which  snch  'futh'  or 
vital  trust  is  receptive  in  Christ,  is  Taiioosly  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  as  the  righteousness  of  a  recti- 
fied relation  to  God,  including  forgiveness  of  sins 
(see  JuBTIFIOATION) ;  cleansmg  or  consecration 
(sanctification  in  principle :  see  sAKCriFlCATiON) ; 
participation  in  the  Divine  life,  as  the  life  of  the 
Christ,  or  Spirit-life ;  and  hence  realized  sonship  to 
God,  as  embracing  all  else.  So  arranged,  the  series 
passes  from  the  more  objectave  to  the  more  subjec- 
tive aspects  of  the  one  simple  yet  complex  fact, 
which,  rooted  at  the  heart  of  St.  Paul's  experience, 
had  made  a  new  man  of  him.  And  tne  most 
adequate  conception  of  it  is  that  which  represents 
the  new  relation  to  God  in  its  most  inwara,  vital, 
and  causal  aspect— the  birth  of  a  new  manhood  or 
personality  within  the  old  individual.  Said.  It  is  this 
which  ever  emerges  in  St.  Paul's  most  spontaneous 
and  personal  utterances.  Such  are  the  great  out- 
bursts in  Gal  2*"  and  2  Co  6"-"— passages  familiar, 
yet  in  virtue  of  their  experimental  depth  so  little 
'  known '  in  the  biblical  sense.  '  I  have  been  cruci- 
fied with  Christ ;  ^et  I  live  ;  (and  yet)  no  longer  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  that  (life)  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith,  (the  faith) 
which  is  in  the  Son  of  God.'  And  again :  '  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should  no  longer 
live  unto  themselves,  out  unto  him  who  for  their 
Bakes  died  and  rose  again.  .  .  .  Wherefore  if  any 
man  ia  in  Christ,  (he  is)  a  new  creature  {Kcunii 
nint) :  the  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
they  are  become  new.'  In  these  and  like  passages 
BtFaul  speaks  as  a  prophet,  not  as  a  schoolman. 
He  affirms :  he  has  no  thought  of  what  he  may 


seem  implicitly  to  deny.  The  life  in  him  was 
above  all  new ;  and  it  was  of  Divine  initiation  or 
grace.  But  that  did  not  mean  that  there  was  no 
psychological  continuity  between  the  old  Saul  and 
his  faculties,  and  the  new  Paul  and  his :  nor  did  it 
exclude  the  responsible  co-operation  of  his  own 
volition  throughout.  The  affirmations  are  experi- 
mental and  unembarrassed  by  reflective  considera- 
tions of  verbal  consistency.  We  maj  see,  more- 
over, from  other  passages  that  what  is  here  in  the 
background  was  not  overlooked  by  St.  Paul,  but 
entered  into  the  body  of  his  thought,  coming  out 
in  turn  as  occasion  arose.  Thus  when  he  speaks  of 
'  a  new  creatnre '  (Gal  6",  2  Co  5"),  or  says, '  the  old 
things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  they  are  become 
new,  he  simply  means  that  his  experience  had 
utterly  changed  in  colour  and  perspective.  No 
factors  had  been  eliminated :  but  the  resultant 
was  new  ;  and  this  by  the  operation  of  a  new 
factor  determining  all  afresh  and  in  a  new  syn- 
thesis. The  new  factor  was  the  quickening  grace 
of  God  in  the  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the 
(Holy)  Spirit,  or  most  fuUy  '  tne  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Tliis,  by  overcoming  '  the 
law  of  sin  aud  death,'  naturally  at  work,  hoi  pro* 
duced  a  new  spiritual  life  in  him,  and  so  made  nim 
a  '  new  man '  m  Christ  Jesus.  The  w^  by  which 
this  had  oome  about  is  laid  bare  in  Ro  7,  a  chapter 
of  deep  psychological  and  also  autobiographic  sig- 
nificance. From  it  we  gather  that  even  in  his  un- 
regenerate  state,  while  the  law  of  sin  operative  in 
'the  flesh' — the  sensuous  and  self-willed  side  of 
his  nature — actually  swayed  his  will,  he  was 
already  conscious  of  another  and  deeper  element 
in  his  being,  prot^ing  against  the  flesh  and 
sympathizing  with  the  ctaims  of  Giod's  law.  This 
'inner  man  (4  tra  iySpuvos,  l^=i  roOs,  7**=tA 
rvcuna  rod  irBpdnrov,  1  Co  2" ;  cf.  Ro  8'*),  however, 
has  only  a  latent  or  potential  existence  so  long 
as  it  is  overridden  by  '  the  flesh ' — '  the  law  of  the 
mind,'  by  the  law  or  principle  active  in  the  fleshly 
members  (7^).  The  spirit  is  as  good  as  dead  in  the 
man  Saul  as  a  moral  personality,  being  outside  the 
centre  of  volition  as  long  as  'the  flesh'  is  there 
enthroned  in  power ;  and  so  it  is  generally  ignored 
in  St.  Paul's  references  to  '  the  natural  man,'  who 
is  called  summarily  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,' 
because  morally 'alienated  from  the  life  of  God' 
(Eph  2>-  *  4").  But  when  the  life  of  God  succeeds 
in  ouickening  this  half-inanimate  spiritual  faculty 
witu  a  kindred  passion  for  the  nghteousness  of 
God,  then  it  springs  to  life  (Ro  S")  and  gains 
control  of  the  will :  a  new  personality  arises  from 
the  new  union  of  the  will  and  the  higher  element 
dependent  on  and  akin  to  the  Divine:  the  man 
lives  anew  with  a  fresh  type  of  moral  life — that 
being  dominant  which  before  was  subject,  and  vtes 
versd.  With  this  psychological  reversal  may  be 
compared  the  earlier  change  from  the  mdimentaiy 
'  life '  of  irresponsible  innocence  to  the  '  death '  of 
a  divided  he«^  wherein  the  lower  elements  bold 
sway  (Ro  7*"").  Now,  however,  the  man  is  con- 
scious of  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  forces  of  both 
kinds  at  work  in  and  upon  him  :  and  the  whole 
deliverance  has  a  vividness  and  finality  propor- 
tionate to  his  prior  sense  of  the  death  in  bondage 
to  sin  (7**). 

As  this  experience  of  renovation  came  to  St. 
Paul  under  the  forms  of  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  the  Christ,  so  regeneration  is  set 
forth  in  terms  of  the  same.  The  '  new  man '  or 
'  new  creature '  is  so  '  in  Clirist ' ;  and  Christ  is  in 
him.  Henoe  '  the  Spirit  of  God '  or  '  Holy  Spirit,' 
the  quickener  of  the  new  life  (1  Co  6"  12*),  can  also 
be  called  'the  Spirit  of  Christ'  (Ro  8>)  or  'the 
Spirit  of  his  Son '  (Gal  4*).  Hence  also  the  specific 
condition  of  the  '  new  man,'  in  contrast  to  the  '  old ' 
(Col  3"-,  Eph  4'*-*'),  is  that  of  sonship  and  instaTa 
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tion  into  eonship  {lAoSwla,  Ro  8""")  after  tbe  like- 
ness of  Christ's. 

Still  this  reeenerate  or  filial  life  u  not  complete 
at  the  time  when  it  is  given,  coincidently  with  the 
self-committal  of  faith.  It  has  a  course  of  growth 
to  go  through,  analogous  to  that  of  natural  life. 
It  Mgins  with  spiritual  immaturity  and  proceeds 
to  maturity  of  wiU  and  insight.  The  'babe' 
(p7}ri(»)  in  Christ  ia  one  who  perceives  onlv  the 
broadest  outlines  of  the  Father's  ways  and  will, 
and  may  still  be  confused  by  the  films  of  his  old 
fleshly  blindness ;  whereas  the  full-grown  or  '  per- 
fect '  man  (r^not)  is  one  to  whom  experience  nas 
brooght  enli^tenment  and  discrimination  of  con- 
science (Ph  X**-  S"""} :  he  is  actually  and  not  only 
potentially  'spuritnal'  {TrtviMrusii).  And  each 
stage  has  its  own  spiritual  nutriment,  its  '  milk ' 
or  Its  •  soUd  food '  (1  Co  S^-*). 

(vi.)  St.  John. — The  term  'regeneration'  does 
not  actually  occur  in  St.  John's  writings,  though 
it  does  virtually  in  one  passage  of  his  G^pel  (3*-^), 
in  the  phrase  fevini$T)v(u  ipuOtr,  which  is  best 
rendered  '  bom  anew '  (cf.  v.*  Se&repoy  tUrtXSeir  .  .  . 
KtU  ytfnieiji'ai).  This  shade  of  thought,  while 
proper  to  the  context,  and  while  probably  appro- 
priated by  St.  John  as  the  root  of  his  own  thinking 
on  the  matter,  is  not  the  one  most  characteristic 
of  his  own  doctrine.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of 
a  new  beginning  in  the  Christian  life,  as  the  in- 
herent nature  of  that  life  as  due  to  its  Divine 
origin,  that  occupies  this  apostle's  mind.  His 
favourite  emphasis  is  seen  in  the  phrase  'to  be 
begotten  of  God'  {yeniiBijrat  Ac  toB  9eo0).  God 
Himself  is  the  veritable  Father  of  the  Christian 
believer,  the  kindred  fontal  source  of  his  new  life, 
with  its  inherent  Divine  virtue  (t4  ytyarqiUyo*  ix 
roii  $toO).  This  virtue  manifests  itself  in  certain 
vital  fimctions,  wonderful  and  Divine  by  reason 
of  their  distinctness  from  the  average  conduct  of 
human  nature,  as  St.  John  saw  it  about  him, 
radically  determined  by  the  world  of  sense,  that 
source  of  seductive  pleasures  and  ambitions.  The 
world,  so  regarded,  stood  at  the  rival  pole  of  being 
to  the  Father;  so  that  'to  be  of  the  world'  and 
'to  be  of  God'  were  mutually  exclusive  states  or 
spirits,  by  which  the  soul  might  be  possessed  and 
eliaracteri2ed  (1  Jn  2"). 

Such  birth  from  God  is  oonoeiTed  by  St  John  as 
a  single  initial  fact,  carrying  in  itself  abiding  issues 
of  a  like  nature.  This  is  expressed  by  the  use  of 
perfects,  like  ytyhmr'xu,  i  ytytnrfiiirot  (I  Jn  2*  8*  4' 
S*-  >*,  cf .  Jn  3*- as  distinct  from  aorists  [i 
ym/eels  in  rov  9eoD  describes  Christ  in  immediate 
contrast  to  the  beUever,  i  frfmniiUrot  ix  rov  9eo8, 
1  Jn  S**).  The  rarer  cases  in  which  the  aorist 
occurs,  are  those  which  simply  contemplate  re- 
graieration  as  the  decisive  iaot  constitutive  of 
spiritual  sonship  in  the  believer  (Jn  1"S  cf-  3*-*'^). 
The  main  pamage  in  question  is  Jn  1*^ :  '  But  as 
many  as  received  him  (the  Logos),  to  them  gave 
he  prerogative  to  become  children  of  God  (tium 
airoii  f^owlan  riKva  Bead  yeniaOai),  even  to  them 
that  were  believers  on  his  name  trots  rurreioiKrur 
€/t  K.T.K) ;  who  were  bom,  not  of  blood  of  human 
parents,  nor  of  fleshly  volition,  nor  of  a  hnman 
father's  volition,  but  of  Grod '  (at  oix  i(  tlndray  oiSi 
fx  BiMiiMTm  aapKbt  o6di  ix  BtX^nam  irtpit  dXX'  ix 
tnS  iyerrijSijixcui).  This  is,  in  form  and  in  context, 
an  absolutely  general  statement ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  refer  it  primarily  to  belief 
in  Jesus  the  Cluist  at  all,  but  rather  to  the  uni- 
versal approach  of  the  Logos  to  the  human  soul, 
prior  even  to  the  Incarnation  (see  11°*  for  a  similar 
thought).  This  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  the 
Johannine  doctrine  of  regeneration :  it  not  only 
fits  in  with  the  universalitv  of  his  thought,  but 
also  confirms  with  his  authority  what  is  urged 
below,  namely,  that  'regeneration'  may  properly 


be  predicated  of  the  experience  of  saints  nnder  the 
Old  Covenant.  Yet  the  language  in  which  St. 
John  states  this  very  truth  of  the  wider  regenera- 
tion, effected  wherever  the  Logos  is  welcomed  by 
the  soul,  is  significantly  coloured  by  his  habitual 
speech  in  terms  of  the  final  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  in  Jesus  the  Christ  ('believers  on  his 
name '). 

As  a  mle,  then,  regeneration  is,  to  St.  John, 
actually  conditioned  by  personal  trast  in  Jesus,  or, 
more  specifically,  in  Hmi  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  {1^-  20»>,  1  Jn  6').  Further,  it  is  assumed  to 
take  formal  or  consummated  effect  (as  in  the  case 
of  Jesus'  own  Messiahship)  in  the  experience  of 
baptism.  Just  as  he  says,  '  This  is  he  who  came 
under  the  condition  of  water  {St  Maroj) .  .  .  even 
Jesus  Christ' (1  Jn5') — words  used  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Spirit  as  Messiah's  endowment 
and  witness  (w.*^,  of.  Jn  3**) ;  so  baptism  is  to 
him  the  normal  condition  under  whicu  believers 
come  to  rank  as  'children  of  God,'  in  virtue  of  a 
manifest  sealing  by  Holy  Spirit  power.  As  the 
Father  had  <  sealed  '^the  Son  ( Jn  6")  with  the  Spirit's 
witness,  in  response  to  His  obedience  of  self -conse- 
cration at  the  Baptism  (1  Jn  S**'),  so,  apparently, 
St.  John  thought  of  the  Messianic  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  usually  manifest  at  baptisms  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  as  definitively '  seahng'  (cf.  above,  (iv.)) 
the  believer's  confession  of  personal  trust  and 
consecration  by  '  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One ' 
(i.e.  Christ,  1  Jn  S^-").*  Such  a  reading  of  his 
Master's  mind,  as  expressed  by  the  reference  to 
water  in  the  words  to  Nicodemus,  may  be  implied 
by  St.  John's  return  to  the  topic  of  baptism  a  few 
verses  later  on  {S"-  *"•),  and  certainly  corresponded 
to  the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Age— though 
hardly  to  that  of  later  times.  Naturally,  the  con- 
junction has  no  relation  to  the  baptism  of  infants, 
where  the  essential  element  of  belief  on  Christ's 
name  is  lacking.  But,  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  the  apostle,  the  definite  line 
drawn  oy  baptism  between  the  filial  status  of 
Christian  believers  and  what  went  before,  is  of 

freat  moment  for  his  thought  as  to  regeneration, 
t  does  not,  indeed,  annul  his  recognition  of 
children  of  God  awaiting  the  gospel  to  gather 
them  into  Christ's  one  flock  (Jn  11"  Ira  icat  ra  t(km 
rov  0eou  rit  tttaxoprttriUfa  ffwa7d77;  eh  tr),  and  so  of 
a  deep  dualism  of  moral  state  among  mankind  at 
large,  a  predisposition  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
Li^t  definitively  revealed  in  Christ,  according  to 
tiie  attitude  to  God  implicit  in  eacli  of  two  types 
of  conduct  (S'**").  But  all  this,  taken  along  with 
the  absolute  form  in  which  the  tests  of  kinship  to 
God  are  set  forth  in  his  Epistles  ('  every  one  that 
doeth  righteousness,' '  that  loveth,'  I  Jn  2*  4^-,  cf. 
3  Jn  '*),  suggests  that  St.  John  distinguished  be- 
tween a  virtual,  though  latent,  and  an  explicit  or 
conscious  sonship.  The  latter  was  the  specific 
blessing  brought  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the 
cusuranee  or  hntnoledge  at  Divine  sonship,  after 
which  even  the  best  of  men  had  before  sought  in 
vain.  In  this  respect  the  revelation  in  Christ  was 
cmcial.  As  Light,  in  an  absolute  moral  sense, 
He  brought  all  to  a  crisis  or  decision  (k^sis),  forcing 
all  hearts  to  reveal  their  inmost  affinities — whether 
for  '  the  world '  and  self,  or  for  God  and  His 
righteousness  and  love.  Implicit  regeneration, 
where  it  already  exists,  thus  passes  into  explicit 
regeneration. 

The  more  definite  and  psychologically  mature 
character  of  the  NT  experience  of  Regeneration, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  godly  under  the  OT, 
is  hinted  in  the  words,  'I  came  that  they  may 
have  Life,  and  have  it  in  abundance '  (10",  cf.  4"). 

*  A»  baa  been  well  lald,  'tbe  diaoiplea  are  In  •  tms  aenae 
Claiiei  invlrtua  of  the  lUe  o(  "tbeObriat'"  (Weatcott,  Thi 
BpMM  4/'  St.  Jchn,  zlr). 
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It  connects  itself  also  with  the  Johannine  emphaas 
on  the  specifically  new  presence  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Christian  as  such.  Here  two  passages  in  the 
Gospel  are  crucial.  Commenting  on  Christ's  words, 
'  He  that  helieveth  on  me  .  ,  .  ont  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  liWng  water,'  St.  John  adds : 
'  But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believed  on  him  were  to  receive— for  (the)  Spirit 
was  not  yet  (given),  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified '  (T**'-)-  Then,  in  the  great  Farewell  Cis- 
course  (Jn  14")  he  records  his  Master's  promise 
that  He  would  give  the  disciples  '  another  Helper ' 
or  Paraclete,  to  supply  what  would  be  lacking  of 
conscious  support  through  the  removal  of  His  own 
bodily  presence.  This  implies  something  fresh  to 
their  experience,  and  yet  Jesus  adds :  'Ye  (already) 
have  (experimental)  knowledge  of  him,  for  at  your 
side  he  abideth  and  in  you  be  is '  (i/wtt  yiviitrKert 
airrh,  Sn  rap'  i/u"  nirei  koX  iv  ifur  iarly).  Here  the 
contrast  is  a  religious  rather  than  a  metaphysical 
or  theological  *  one :  it  is  a  matter  of  the  disciples' 
consciousness  rather  than  of  the  Spirit's  real  pre- 
sence. They  had  implicit  experience  of  His  action, 
in  their  very  experience  of  oneness  of  heart  with 
their  Master :  in  a  little  while  this  was  to  blossom 
out  into  recognition  of  His  presence  and  support 
as  the  very  ground  of  their  assurance  of  abiding 
spiritual  union  with  their  glorified  Lord  and  a 
snare  in  His  sonship.  This  is  the  thought  which 
St.  Paul  grasped  so  firmly  and  expresses  in  the 
words,  'the  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  (Jod '  (Ro  8",  cf. 
"'■).  But  it  is  also  what  St.  John  has  in  mind  in 
saying  that  'not  yet  was  the  Spirit,'  >'.«.  the 
Spirit-consciousness  of  fnll  sonship  which  marked 
Cnristians  after  Pentecost  (7",  cf.  Ac  IV). 

St.  John's  doctrine  of  salvation,  then,  centres  in 
Regeneration.  In  it  man's  true  or  ideal  destiny 
is  realized  through  the  initiative  of  the  heavenly 
Father  or  the  Spirit,  responded  to  by  the  moral 
receptivity  of  obedience  in  the  human  heart  or 
will:  potential  sonship  becomes  actuaJ  in  a  Life 
of  communion  that  is  at  once  human  and  Divine 
(10").  Every  man  has  the  potency  of  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  personalities  in  him,  by  his 
natural,  birth.  The  one  has,  as  it  were,  the  start 
of  the  other,  realizing  itself  along  the  line  of 
sensuous,  egoistic  tendency — the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance morally.  It  is  thus  '  of  the  earth  '  (3"), 
'  of  the  world '  ( IS"  1  Jn  2>«  4»).  '  from  below ' 

(8"),  the  sphere  of  '  the  ruler  of  this  world'  (H"). 
Those,  then,  in  whom  it  reigns  are  morally 
'  chUdren  of  the  devil '  a  Jn  3^  »,  cf.  Jn  8").  The 
other  personality  or  cnaracter,  on  the  contrary, 
owes  Its  origin  and  vitality  to  God  and  that 
spiritual  order  of  His  which  gradually  dawns 
upon  our  ken  with  the  emergence  of  reason  and 
conscience.  Thus  it  is,  when  produced  in  a  man 
by  Divine  grace  (6^) — thongh  not  withont  the  co- 
operation of  human  volition  (3**'  5*  8**) — a  life 
•  from  heaven  '  (3"),  '  not  of  the  world '  (15"  17"-  "), 
'  from  above'  (like  the  Son  himself,  8»»),  'of  God ' 
(1  Jn  3»  6«-  '»)  or  'of  the  Father*  (1  Jn  2").  To 
save  one  of  these  lives  is  to  lose  the  other  (12^) : 
the  life  of  the  one  means  the  death  of  the  other  (as 
in  the  Synoptics). 

C.  Connected  Schhart.— Regeneration  is  the 
final  form  in  which  biblical  religion  conceives  that 
profound  spiritual  change  whereby  sinful  man 
comes  into  real  and  abiding  communion  with  God. 
Accordingly,  one  must  recognize  in  regeneration 
the  virtual  synonym  of  various  other  sotoriological 
terms,  such  as  Ilepentance,  Conversion,  Justifica- 
tion, or  Forgiveness,  and  even  Consecration  or 
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Sanctification  in  that  radical  sense  which  oonsti- 
tutes  the  believer  as  such  'a  saint.'  But  as 
'regeneration'  sets  forth  the  change  in  question 
in  a  specially  inward  or  vital  way,  it  hardly 
emerges  as  an  explicit  doctrine  in  the  OT,  ana 
does  so  but  gradually  even  in  the  NT.  We  have 
seen  that  in  Christ's  own  ordinary  preaching,  as 
given  in  the  Synoptics,  regeneration  is  set  forth 
in  purely  religious  and  ethical  fashion,  in  terms  of 
the  will  rather  than  in  a  manner  more  abstract. 
This  popular  aspect  of  the  matter  meets  us  a^ain 
in  early  Judteo-i^lhristianity,  before  highly  trained 
minds  like  St  Paul  and  the  writer  to  'Hebrews' 
had  brought  the  cat^ories  of  Rabbinic  and  Hel- 
lenistic psychology  to  bear  on  the  data  of  Christian 
experience.  Repentance,  not  regeneration,  stands 
in  the  forefront  of  the  early  preaching  in  Acts,  as 
also  of  that  under  which  '  the  Hebrews '  had  be- 
lieved (He  6'-  *) ;  and  thereby  men  were  qualified 
for  entrance  into  the  Messianic  community  in 
baptism,  in  which  they  received  the  '  seal '  of  the 
Spirit's  manifested  gifts.  The  more  inward  and 
secret  operation  of  the  Spirit,  implied  in  penitence 
and  trust,  had  not  as  yet  received  due  notice. 
This  side  of  things,  indeed,  was  largely  hidden 
from  those  whose  outlook  and  conception  of  Sal- 
vation were  still  primarily  eschatological. 

Hence  St.  Paurs  unique  experience  of  the  gospel 
as  power  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  as  an  essentially 

§ resent  Salvation,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  N'f 
octrine  of  Regeneration.  His  deeply  self-reveal- 
ing consciousness  of  sin  gave  him  to  see,  tracei 
within,  the  process  by  which  new  moral  energy 
was  received,  and  to  realize  the  Divine  quickening 
involved  in  man's  experience  of  repentance  and 
faith.  He  saw  that  human  nature  embraced  two 
principles,  opposed  in  tendency  to  each  other,  and 
competing  for  the  control  of  man's  settled  personal 
will.  In  actual  human  nature  the  lower  or  sensu- 
ous (fvxiKbv)  and  self-centred  principle,  called  '  the 
flesh  (<rdp{),  had  the  upper  hand  and  determined 
the  quality  of  man's  moral  life :  and  the  outcome 
was  '  death '  towards  God  and  His  righteousness. 
But  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  '  second '  or  new 
type  of  manhood,  of  heavenly  origin  (i  Stimpot 
ifSpuros  e£  oi^pavoD),  and  '  spiritnal '  in  contrast  to 
the  '  sensuous '  or  '  earthy  type  of  Adamic  man- 
hood (1  Co  15"""),  a  new  basis  was  laid  for 
humanity.  To  believers  this  Saviour  became  'a 
quickening  spirit'  {vreOiia  ^tfaTOloCl'),  turning  the 
scale  decisively  against  'the  flesh,  and  setting 
free,  as  if  by  a  resurrection,  the  enthralled  higher 
nature  (roOt  or  meSfta),  before  as  good  as  dead,  by 
filling  it  with  Divine  energy  or  life  (aveS/ia  iyim) 
akin  to  His  own,  in  virtue  of  which  He  rose  vic- 
torious over  death.  A  man  so  vivified  by  the 
Spirit  of  GU>d,  and  after  the  likeness  of  Christ, 
was  in  ve:^  deed  a  new  moral  being  {taiiHi  ktIo-u). 
a  son  of  God,  by  Divine  re-creative  action  and 
adoption.  The  Spirit  replaced  the  flesh  as  piime 
determinant  of  will  and  conduct;  and  therewith 
'  the  old  man,'  the  moral  state  of  the  individual  by 
nature,  gave  way  to  '  the  new  man,'  the  state  in 
which  the  human  will  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  in  principle,  and  normally  so  m  practice 
likewise.  '  Cleaving  to  the  Lord,  the  soul'  is  one 
spirit'  with  Him  (1  Co  6"),  animated  by  one  and 
the  same  life  that  is  in  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
new  humanity,  a  life  that  is  essentially  of  God  and 
Divine. 

This  deeper  idea  of  Salvation  seems  certainly  to 
have  left  its  trace  on  St.  Peter's  later  thought,  to 
judge  by  1  P.  Possibly  also  it  affected  the  form 
in  which  St.  John  himself  interpreted  the  new 
Life  which  had  been  manifested,  first  among  the 
original  disciples,  and  then  in  them.  Yet  there 
were  elements  in  St.  John's  doctrine  proper  to  his 
own  experience,  both  of  his  Master's  teaching  vni 
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of  the  Light  and  Life  in  himself  and  others.  He 
shtured  with  St.  Paul  the  idea  of  moral  dnalism  as 
rooted  in  a  dnalism  of  elements  in  human  nature. 
On  the  one  hand  man  was  related  to  '  the  world ' 
of  sense  and  of  self  (the  flesh),  on  the  other  he 
was  akin  to  God,  as  sensitive  to  His  word  and 
so  potentially  His  'ch^d'  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
St.  Paul  thought  moat  of  the  new  experience  in 
itself,  speaking  of  the  regenerate  man  as  a  '  new 
(moral)  creature,'  or  as  a  *  son '  in  respect  of 
definite  status  and  privileges  in  relation  to  God 
through  faith  in  Chnst  and  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit 
(2  Co  5",  Gal  a*  4'-',  Ro  8*"-»).  Thus  it  is  a 
question  of  a  new  status  or  condition  into  which 
a  man  is  brought  by  a  definite  act.  Adoption 
[vloearta),  by  Which  the  transition  is  made  from  the 
opposite  states  of  serfdom,  wretchedness,  aliena- 
tion, death  (Gal  S'-"-',  Ro  S"-") :  so  that  the 
full  effect  of  such  adoption  waits  npon  man's 
emancipation  from  '  the  bondage  of  corruption '  in 
'the  redemption  of  our  body'  (Ro  8*>-»).  St 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  rather  of  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  'eternal  life'  quickened  in 
believers,  of  the  wonder  and  ^lory  of  its  origin  in 
God — the  Divine  nature  germinatmg  as  '  seed '  in 
the  human  soul,  and  by  a  new  birtn  begetting  a 
new  personality.  Thus  it  is  his  writings  which 
present  the  most  classio  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Regeneration,  as  '  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  a  man  by  which  a  new  life  of  holy  love,  like  the 
life  of  God,  is  initiated.' 

Aside  from  this  main  line  of  development  stand 
St.  James  and  the  writer  '  to  Hebrews.' 

The  former  thinks  of  the  origin  of  the  higher 
life  in  the  soul  in  terms  of  the  Wisdom  literature 
of  the  OT  and  of  writers  like  Philo.*  '  The  word 
of  truth,'  'the  inborn  word,'  or  'the  wisdom  from 
above,'  is  the  medium  of  God's  creative  action  on 
the  soul,  by  '  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  caused  to 
i^ea  in  us '  (l'»- "  3"  4»).  To  the  latter,  men  are 
essentially  'spirits,'  placed  by  'the  Father  of 
spirits'  in  the  body,  to  be  disciplined  and  puri- 
faed  with  a  view  to  conscious  sonship,  and  so  to 
the  'glory'  of  the  spiritual  and  real  world  of 
which  the  visible  is  but  the  poor  shadow  (12^' * 
2>»  la*-').  Hence  the  work  of  grace  is  set  forth 
as  moral  enlightenment  and  purification  of  the  con- 
science (6*  1^  9'*  IC),  believers  being  '  those  who 
have  been  illumined.'  The  vital  and  dynamic 
aspects  are  not,  indeed,  absent  (5"-6*);  but  the 
renewal  effected  in  the  fundamental  change  of 
heart  which  the  NT  everywhere  recognizes  in 
Repentance  (6*),  is  to  him  a  matter  of  divinely- 
given  insight  into  the  realities  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world,  and  a  corresponding  obedience. 
'The  Christian  '  tastes  the  word  of  God  to  be  good,' 
and  as  be  feeds  upon  the  oracles  of  God  he  gains 
an  ever  more  refined  perception  of  shades  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  (6*  Sf*).  TUs,  the  writer's  own 
emphasis  (as  distinct  from  his  readers'  type  of 
thought),  is  Hellenistic  and  '  Alexandrine,  being 
largely  {Muralleled  in  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Bar- 
naras,  as  well  as  in  1  Clement  and  a  good  deal  of 
2nd  cent.  ChriBtian  literature. 

But  differently  as  the  NT  writers  do,  in  some 
respects,  conceive  the  great  experience  whereby 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  a  man's  life  changes 
from  self  to  God,  they  are  unanimous  on  one  car- 
dinal point.  And  that  is  the  constant  relation  of 
the  '  word  of  God,'  made  vital  to  the  conscience 
and  heart,  as  the  means,  and  of  faith  as  Uie  oou' 
dition  of  the  change. 

Utibatdbb.— TIm  ipeoU  Htnston  ot  this  mbjeot  is  lathsr 
Kuty.  Oomidenble  ncUoiu  on  It  ndtt  in  the  luger  works 


*  Philo  repmenti  Ood  and  tho  Logos  m  sowing  in  the 
vomb  of  the  •onl  the  aeed  of  Tirtacs,  ud  eo  making  It  preg- 
But  sad  bewr :  «.y.  Leg.  aOta.  ilL  61,  hmrlm  ySf  rin 


on  biblical  theology  (e.;.  Wein  and  Holtzmann  inporttoular), 
alto  in  systems  ot  OogmaUe  (e.g.  Bothe,  Thoniasiua,  Hartensen, 
DornerX  But  attempts  at  a  strictly  historical  and  geneti«, 
aooount  ot  the  biblical  doctrine,  on  the  basis  ot  an  aae<iuat« 
literary  criticism,  are  singularly  few :  J.  K6stlin's  art '  Wieder- 
geburt,'  in  PRE'  xviL  76ft.,  seems  the  best  available,  but  is 
no  longer  sulBcient.  The  Angtu  Leetvr*  on  'Begeneration' 
(1897),  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  biblical  material,  is  quite 
uncritical  and  conventiooaL  Much  matter  bearing  on  our 
doctrine  Is  to  be  found  in  studies  of  the  doctrine  of  the  several 
NT  writers,  often  under  other,  but  kindred,  headingB,  »,g. 
Adoption,  Converaion,  Faith,  Justification,  Bepentanoe,  Son- 
ship.  As  examples  may  be  cited,  J.  B.  Mayor,  Bpittlt  of  Jama, 
appended  Comment  on  'Begeneration,'  pp.  186-lSS;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  ChristianUj/^  chs.  x.-xiii.,  and 
esp.  ch.  xvii.,  *  The  Christian  Life '  (though  it  unduly  minimizes 
St.  Paul's  recognition  of  growth  in  the  new  life) ;  Westcott, 
JSpMltt  ^  SL  John,  added  Note  on  'Children  of  Ood,'  p. 
122  ft.  J.  v.  BABTLBT. 

BE6I8TEB.— See  Gbnealogt,  vol.  iL  p.  121. 

REHABIAH  (n.'^oi  and  «nn(n  'Jah  is  wide'). 
— The  eponym  of  a  Levitical  family,  said  to  be 
descends  from  Eliezer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Moses, 
1  Ch  23"  24*^  (LXX  'Paapid)  26»  (B  'Vafitai,  A 
'Vaafilat). 

REHOB  (3An^  and  slr^).— 1.  (B  "PaiB  [2  S'Poti/S],  A 
'VedB)  A  town  at  the  northern  ena  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  moat  probably  the  same  as  Bbth- 
BKHOB  (which  see),  of  which  the  exact  site  is  un- 
known. In  P's  narrative  of  the  spies  Rehob  is 
mentioned  (Nn  13")  as  the  most  northerly  limit  of 
their  explorations,  and  is  further  defined  as '  at  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath,'  i.e.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  depression  between  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  which  connects  Palestine  and  Ccele- 
Syria.  P's  phrase,  therefore,  'from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  unto  Rehob,'  is  merely  a  variation  of 
the  more  usual  formula  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.' 
With  this  agrees  the  notice  in  Jg  IS'"',  where  the 
new  settlement  of  the  Danites  at  Laish  (or  Leshem, 
Jos  19")  is  described  as  situated  '  in  the  valley  that 
lieth  by  Beth-rehob.'  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
valley  of  Beth-rehob  (2  S  10«)  or  Rehob  (v.»)  was 
the  seat  of  a  petty  Aramaean  kingdom  (cf.  1  S  14", 
LXX  Lag.),  like  the  neighbouring  Beth-maacah  or 
Abel  of  Beth-maacah.  Robinson  (BBP'  iii.  p.  371) 
identified  the  town  with  the  ruins  of  ffuntn  m  the 
valley  of  Huleh ;  but  this  site  is  too  far  sonth. 
More  probable  is  the  view  of  Buhl  {GAP  p.  240), 
who  suggests  that  it  corresponded  to  the  later 
Paneas  (Bftnifts).  It  is  true  that  many  writers 
have  identified  this  town  with  the  ancient  Dan 
(Reland,  PdUestina,  p.  918  f. ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii.  547 ;  and  recently  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  pp.  473,  480  f . ) ;  but,  in  view  of  the  explicit 
statement  of  Ensebius  (OS*  276.  33,  249.  32,  cf. 
Jerome,  ib.  136. 11)  that  Dan  was  four  mUes  distant 
from  Paneas,  we  should  probably  identify  Dan  with 
the  modem  Tel  el-^&dl  (W»=' judge '=Z)o»). 

2.  (B  'PodjS,  A  'Po<ii8)  A  town  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  presumably  near  to  great  Zidon  (Jos  19*^), 
and  was  afterwards  assigned,  together  with  its 
suburbs,  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (Jos  21",  1  Ch 
6").   It  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from — 

8.  (B  'Poaii,  A  'Pa<i/3),  which  is  also  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Asher,  and  was  apparently  near  the 
seaooast  (Jos  19''_)._  Acoording  to  Jg  1"  Rehob 
was  one  of  the  cities  which  were  still  retained  hj 
their  Canaanite  inhabitants.  Very  possibly  it  is 
the  city  referred  to  in  the  Egyptian  lists  cited  by 
Miiller  (AtUn  u.  Europa,  p.  153). 

LrrBRATUBB. — Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  IL  6<7 ;  Boblnson, 
BRP^  iii.  D.  371 ;  SWP  i.  p.  139  ft. :  Baedeker>,  p.  286f. ;  O.  A. 
Smith,  irOHL,  !.«.:  Buhl,  OAF  pp.  66t.,  fl2f.,  237-240; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  PatnOiM,  p.  400;  Moore,  Jvdgtt,  p.  8891. 
and  p.  61 L 

4.  CPadjS)  The  father  of  Hai^adezer,  king  of  Zobab 
(2S8»-"). 
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S.  (K  'fo6fi,  A  'Pmi/S,  B  om.)  One  of  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh  10"). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

REHOBOAM  [onrn  '  the  people  is  enlarged,'  or 
perhaps  '"Am  is  wide,  of.  JRehabiah  [see  Gray,  IfPN 
62,  note  1, 60  f.] ;  'Popoifi,  Boboam). — The  narrative 
of  this  reign  is  contained  in  1  K  11^-12^  14"-",  2  Ch 
0"-12.  '  Ample  in  foolishness  (nVw  3m)  and  lack- 
ing understanding,  Kehoboam  by  [his  counlsel  let 
loose  [the  peo]ple  (Sir  47",  Cowley  and  Neubauer's 
translation).  Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  son  of 
Sirach,  as  he  pauses  in  his  *  praise  of  famous  men ' 
for  the  inevitable  notice  of  tne  collapse  of  Israel  as 
a  world  power,  and  the  frustration  of  the  proud 
hopes  of  Solomon  that  had  found  expresiiion  in  the 
name  he  had  bestowed  on  his  heir.  The  Christian 
historian,  who  recognizes  that  the  function  of  the 
chosen  race  was  to  Be  the  custodian  of  the  oracles 
of  God  and  source,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  can  eaoly  perceive  that  this 
praparatio  Evangelii  was,  humanly  speaking,  ren- 
dered possible  onty  by  that  checking  of  the  material 
development  of  the  nation  of  Israel  which  resulted 
from  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  empire.  But  to 
the  Jewish  patriot  the  maiming  of  nis  country's 
li  f  e  must  always  have  seemed  an  unmixed  evil.  llie 
apparent  immediate  cause — Rehoboam's  fatuous 
insolence — was  merely  the  pretext  for  the  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  on  his  aooession.  As  is  the 
case  in  every  other  turning-point  of  history,  the 
true  cause  of  the  issue  must  be  sought  for  beneath 
the  surface,  in  social  and  religious  forces  which 
had  been  at  work  long  before. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  political  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  normal  condition  of  things  that 
Kphraim  should  envy  Judah,  and  Judtm  vex 
Ephraim.  From  the  time  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  the  North  and  the  South  had  stood 
apart  The  Bk.  of  Judges  exhibits  the  northern 
tribes  welded  together  by  common  resistance  to 
the  various  oppressors.  Judah  never  joins  them, 
even  when  the  attack  comes  from  the  south.  It 
may  have  been  that  co-operation  was  difficult 
owmg  to  the  line  of  Canaanitish  fortresses,  such  as 
Jebns,  Gezer,  and  Ekron,  that  extended  across  the 
country  from  east  to  west.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  spirit  of  nationality  was  weaker  in  Judah  and 
Simeon  as  a  consequence  of  their  greater  laxity 
with  regard  to  intermarriage  with  and  adoption  of 
native  families ;  if  indeed  we  should  not  rather 
regard  it  as  a  cause  of  this  laxity.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  find  the  distinction  between  Israel  and 
Judah  noted  in  the  first  army  raised  by  Saul  (I  S 
11*),  and  immediately  after  Saul's  deatn  an  open 
breach  occurred.  David  laboured  hard  to  break 
down  this  antagonism.  His  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  the  purely  Judahite 
Hebron  to  Jerusalem  was  a  compromise  with  the 
northern  tribes.  Yet  in  his  reign  Israel  twice 
rebelled.  David's  policy  was  continued  by  his 
successor  ;  Solomon's  division  of  the  land  for  com- 
missariat purposes  (1  K  4^-)  was  evidently  an 
attempt  to  obliterate  the  old  tribal  boundaries. 
That  this  attempt  was  in  some  degree  suc<Kflsful 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions  of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboaju 
so  ran  as  to  include  in  the  southern  kingdom  a 
portion  of  Benjamin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  settlement  of  Dan.  A  succession  of 
monarchs  of  the  commanding  personality  of  David 
or  Solomon  might  have  completed  the  unification 
of  the  tribes,  but  Solomon  presumed  too  much  on 
his  personal  prestige.  The  odious  levy  of  forced 
labour,  and  that,  too,  for  the  adornment  of  an 
upstart  capital,  and  the  ceaseless  exactions  for  the 
supply  of  the  royal  Uble  (LXX  1  K  12»'i'),  had  long 
rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  proud  Kphraimites. 
Add  to  this  that  the  character  of  Solomon's  suc- 


cessor, as  one '  not  fit  to  be  a  ruler  nor  to  be  a  prince ' 
(LXX  1  K  12***),  must  have  been  well  known  for 
many  years.  Everything,  indeed,  indicates  that  all 
preparations  had  been  made  for  b  revolution  the 
moment  Solomon  should  die  The  Ephraimite  Jero- 
boam, supported  by  a  prophet's  nomination  and  the 
favour  of  his  tribe,  was  biding  his  time  in  Egypt, 
and  treated  there  not  as  a  runaway  official,  but  as 
an  exiled  prince  (LXX  2  K  12^).  The  temper  of 
the  northern  tribes  was  further  shown  in  their  de- 
termination to  appoint  Rehoboam  independently, 
if  at  all,  and  in  their  selection  of  Shechem,  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  Ephraim,  as  the  place  of  as- 
sembly, thus  ignoring  the  recent  centralization  of 
civil  and  religious  administration  at  Jerusalem. 

This  political  movement  was  supported  by  a 
religiout  agitation  in  which  two  elements,  ecclesi- 
astical and  prophetical,  may  he  discerned :  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places  jealousy  of 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  new  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  a  nobler 
zeal  for  Jehovah,  called  forth  by  the  lax  eclecticism 
of  Solomon  in  his  later  years.  As  we  see  from  the 
attitude  of  Nathan,  the  prophets  had  not  cordially 
approved  of  the  buildins  of  the  temple,  and  they 
now  probably  thought  that  there  was  more  chance 
of  the  national  worship  being  preserved  in  its 
purity  in  the  north.  Rehoboam's  subsequent  con- 
duct, indeed,  quite  justified  these  alarms.  He 
added  to  his  father's  innovations  by  sanctioning 
the  erection  of  pillars  of  Baal  and  the  worst  abomi- 
nations of  heathenism  (1  K  14"- such  as  did  not 
find  a  place  in  the  northern  kingdom  until  the  reign 
of  Ahab  fifty  years  later.  The  Chronicler's  account 
of  Jeroboam's  expulsion  of  priests  and  Levitn,  and 
of  the  rallying  of  the  orthodox  Israelites  round 
Rehoboam  (2  Ch  11"*"),  is  quite  unsupported  by 
Kings,  which  (12*^)  merdy  states  that  Rehoboam's 
subjects  included  some  residents  of  northern 
extraction.  The  special  animus  of  the  revolting 
tribes  against  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  possibly 
underlay  their  {mrting  taunt,  '  Now  see  to  thine 
own  house,  David.'  Josephus  {Ant.  vm.  viiL  3) 
understood  it  thus, '  We  only  leave  to  Rehoboam 
the  temple  which  his  father  buUt.'  Ahiiah  and 
Shemaian  were  right.  '  It  was  a  thing  brought 
about  of  the  Lord';  the  pure  monotheism  of 
which  Israel  was  privileged  to  be  the  exponent 
would  have  been  sapped  and  destroyed  by  foreign 
cults,  if  the  later  Solomonic  policy  had  received  no 
check.  In  after  times  this  was  forgotten ;  and  the 
later  prophets,  thinking  solely  of  the  political 
consequences  of  the  disruption,  refer  to  it  as  a 
supreme  calamity  (Is  7",  Zee  11"). 

The  most  important  event  in  this  reign  is  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  Shishak.  This  was  one  of 
the  direct  consequences  of  the  division  of  the 
nation.  Sesonchis,  as  Manetho  calls  him,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  reversed  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor  Psusennes,  and  displayed  un- 
friendliness towards  Solomon  by  sheltenng  his 
adversaries  Hadad  and  Jeroboam.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Shemaiah  had  forbidden  the 
employment  of  the  huge  army  (reduced  in  LXX, 
B,  to  I20,(X)0  men)  which  Rehoboam  had  mustered 
by  the  following  year  (LXX  1  K  12***)  in  order  to 
recover  the  kingdom  he  had  lost,  yet  '  there  was 
war  between  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  continu- 
ally' (1  K  14"*).  In  all  probability  Jeroboam, 
harassed  by  these  border  forays,  callel  in  the  aid 
of  his  former  protector.  The  fifteen  towns  which 
Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  fortified  (2  Ch  ll*'io)  are, 
with  two  exceptions,  south  of  Jerusalem,  as  though 
an  attack  might  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 
The  invasion  took  place  in  Rehoboam's  fifth  year, 
and  the  prophetical  historian  justly  sees  in  this 
humiliating  calamity  the  scourge  of  God  for  the 
continued  and  aggravated  national  apostasy.  Tb» 
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statement  of  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  11")  that  Reho- 
boam's  defection  did  not  occur  nntil  his  fourth 
year,  and  the  story  of  his  subsequent  repentance 
(12*),  are  obviously  designed  to  bear  ont  the  theorv 
of  the  original  orthodoxy  of  the  kingdom  of  Judan 
(see  Abijah's  speech,  2Ch  13'°),  as  well  as  to 
heighten  the  moral  and  dramatic  effect  of  the 
story.  Jerusalem  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  a 
siege.  Resistance  was  hopeless.  Shishak  (herein 
acting  treacherously,  according  to  Josephus) utterly 
denuded  the  temple  and  royal  palace  of  their  trea- 
sures, including  the  famous  golden  shields  of 
Solomon's  guard,  to  which  the  XXX  (2S  8^  I  K 
14**)  adds  the  golden  shields  taken  by  David  from 
Hadadezer.  Dean  Stanley  well  points  ont  that 
there  is  a  stave  irony  in  the  historian's  account 
(1  K  4")  of  now  the  elaborate  ceremony  which  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  eolden  shields 
was  continued  in  the  case  of  their  orazen  substi- 
tutes. We  learn  from  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  12>) 
both  the  number  of  Shishak's  host,  to  which 
Josephus  adds  400,0(X)  infantry,  and  also  the 
nationalities  of  which  it  was  composed — Libyans, 
Sukkiim  (= troglodytes,  LXX  and  Volg. ),  and  Ethi- 
opians. Ewald  (^/iv.  45)  conjectures  that  Edom 
also  joined  in  the  invasion  (see  Jl  3").  There  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  south  wall  of  the  temple  of 
Amon  at  Kamak  an  inscription— now  partially 
defaced — which  deals  with  this  expedition.  It  gives 
the  list  of  towns  subjugated  by  Shishak.  some 
difficulty  has  been  caused  by  the  inclusion  in  this 
list  not  only  of  places  in  the  sonth,  such  asShocoh, 
Gaza,  Keilah,  and  perhaps  Jemsalem,  but  also  of 
many  towns  of  Israel  as  far  north  as  Megiddo. 
This  does  not  contradict  the  biblioal  narrative, 
which  confines  itself  to  the  invasioitof  Jndah  ;  bnt 
it  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis 
(hat  Shishak  invaded  Palestine  as  Jeroboam's 
ally.  However,  Maspero  {Jtnimai  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Victoria  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  vol. 
xxviL  p.  63)  points  ont  that  '  the  king  of  Israel  in 
implorug  the  aid  of  Shishak  a«unst  his  rival  had 
thereby  made  himself  vassal  to  Egypt.  This  would 
suffice  to  make  his  towns  figure  at  Kamak  among 
the  cities  subjected  in  the  course  of  the  campaign/ 
This  is  a  more  likely  solution  of  the  difficulty  than 
Rawlinson's  supposition  (Speaker's  Com.  in  loe.), 
that  these  were  Canaanite  or  Levitical  towns  which 
had  taken  Rehoboam's  side.  The  names  on  this 
list  are  engraved  on  cartouches,  over  which  appear 
the  heads  of  men  of  various  types,  representing  the 
inhabitants  of  each  town.  Considerable  interest 
was  formerly  excited  by  one  of  these  names,  which 
Maspero  transliterates  Jaoud-ha-maluk  or  Jud- 
ham-melek.  This  was  rendered  by  Rosellini  '  king 
of  Jndah '  ( !),  and  the  inference  was  a  tempting 
one,  that  in  the  annexed  figure  we  had  a  veritable 
portrait  of  Behoboam  himself.  But  Brugsch 
{Geogr.  Ins.  I.  iL  p.  62),  followed  by  Maspero,  in- 
terprets it  as  the  name  of  a  village  in  Dan,  Jehud, 
now  el-Yehftdtyeh,  near  Jafh.  '  The  name  bears 
the  sign  for  "country,"  not  for  "person."'  See, 
farther.  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  774. 

Some  minor  m&ttera  remain  to  be  diocuawd  From  Kings  we 
leftm  the  name  of  Behoboun't  ohie(  wife  only,  Haaoah.  But 
the  Chronicler  give*  details  aboat  his  domestlo  affairs,  noting 
the  name  of  a  second  wife,  Mabalatb,  and  perhaps  of  a  tUrd, 
Abihail,  who  Is  mother  of  Uahalath  according  to  the  RV,  bnt 
soother  wife  of  Behoboam  Booordlng  to  AT  and  BTm.  Josephus 
redaces  the  nimiber  of  his  concubines  to  thirty. 

The  rise  in  Judah  of  the  power  of  the  queen-mother  Is  prob- 
shlj  to  be  attributed  to  Kehoboam's  uxoriousness.  Bis  con- 
duct towuds  his  sons,  which  is  praised  by  the  Ohronicler,  may 
have  rendered  the  accession  of  Abljah  easier,  but  was  not  wise 
Is  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

According  to  the  UT  of  1K14S>  and  S  Oh  liu  Behobounwaa 
n  years  of  age  at  his  aooession,  and  reigned  17  years.  He 
would  then  have  been  bom  before  Solomon  came  to  the  throne. 
BawUnson  would  read,  with  some  U8S,  21  in  this  posaaKs,  on 
the  ground,  peihaps,  that  the  insolence  of  Rehohoam  to  the 
Vielites  Is  mora  liJu  the  conduct  of  a  petulant  youth  than  of 
a  sua  of  matnra  age.  More  weight  must  be  given  to  the  second 


Greek  account,  which  in  1  K  says  that  Behoboam  was  18 
years  of  age  at  his  accession,  and  that  he  reigned  12  yean.  The 
statement  of  Abijah  (2  Ch  137)  that  Behoboam  was  'young  and 
tender-hearted' (Si^rin,  i-s.  'fainthearted,'  see  Dt  20^  at  the 
time  of  the  rel>ellion  must  not  l>e  pressed. 

There  is  one  other  important  chronological  difference  between 
the  second  Greek  account  and  our  present  Hebrew  text.  In 
the  latter,  Jeroboam,  even  if  he  took  no  personal  share  in  the 
negotiations  with  Behoboam  (1  K  12^},  certainly  left  ^^pt 
immediately  after  Solomon's  death;  whereas  In  LXX  yK 
12>«i-r  the  marriage  of  Jeroboam  to  Shiehak's  sister-ln-law,  and 
the  birth  of  his  son  Abijah,  occur  in  Egypt  after  Behoboam's 
aooession.  But  this  whole  story  is  in  a  very  confused  condition, 
and  is  antecedently  less  probable  than  that  preserved  in  the 
common  tezb  Sea  Jiboboam  ;  and  of.  Swete,  int.  to  OT  in  Or. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitb. 

REHOBOTH.— 1.  The  name  given  by  Isaac  to  a 
well  of  which  he  was  allowed  by  Abimelech's  herd- 
men  to  take  peaceable  possession.  This  was  after 
two  previous  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  servants  had  led 
to  strife,  and  the  name  of  the  third  was  called 
RlMboth  (n^air)  'wide  spaces,'  LXX  "Eipuxapla) 
because,  said  Isaac,  'now  the  LoKD  hath  made 
room  (hirhtbh)  for  us,'  Gn  26^  (J).  Palmer  (Desert 
of  the  Exodus,  383)  describes  a  very  ancient  well 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Wody  es-Sddi  (eight 
hours  south  of  Beersheba),  which  he  is  inclined  to 
identiff  with  the  Rehoboth  of  this  passage.  The 
name  Muhaibeh  still  lingers  in  the  neightourhood, 
being  applied  to  a  w&dy  close  by.  The  objections 
of  Robinson  (BRF*  L  197)  to  this  identification  are 
strangely  pointless.  It  is  not  improbable  (cf. 
KOnig  and  Sayce  in  Expos.  Times,  xi.  [1900]  pp. 
239,  377)  that  Uie  Rehoboth  of  Gn  26'"  is  also  the 
BubUti  or  RuhMe  oi  the  Tel  el-Amama  letters 
(Winckler,  Nos.  183  and  239 ;  Petrie,  256  and  260), 
although  Sayce  (in  Early  Israel,  289)  and  Petrie 
(Syria  and  Egypt  from  tne  Tell  d-Amama  Letters, 
180)  prefer  to  make  i2ui4i;t=Rabbah  of  Jos  15", 
and  Hommel  (^f 7*234  f. )  identifies  it  with  Kiriath- 
arba  (Hebron),  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
called  Rohddt,  '  the  four  quarters.' 

2.  In  the  list  of  kings  of  Edom  contained  in 
Gn  Se*"-  one  of  the  names  is  Shaul  '  from  Reho- 
both of  the  River'  (lOJ!?  rtafr)p  v.W;  LXX  [A ;  B  is 
defective  here]  ix  'PoapiM  r^i  irapi  rmra/ib',  and  so 
A  in  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  1",  B  om.).  The 
situation  of  this  Rehoboth  is  quite  uncertain.  It 
is  not  even  clear  whether  it  snould  be  sought  in 
Edom  or  elsewhere.  The  Notitin  Dignitatum  (c. 
29)  makes  it  Edomite,  and  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
(in  the  OMmasticon)  locate  it  in  Gebalene,  i.e. 
Idumeea;  but  the  analogy  of  other  OT  passages 
where  'the  River'  (i^jn)  is  spoken  of  absolutely, 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Euphrates,  in  which 
event  Rehoboth  might  be  Bahaba  on  the  western 
bank  of  that  stream,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
Chaboras.  Winckler  (Gesch.  i.  192)  would  (doubt- 
fully) place  it  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  under- 
standing the  1^}  here  to  be  the  Wady  d-  Arish,  tiie 
« River  (Soj  wady)  of  Egypt '  of  Nn  34«  etc. 

The  \aim^RiiijSbotK,  owing  to  its  meaning,  would 
be  likely  to  be  ve^  widely  diffused  (see  Knobel  on 
Gn  36",  and  cf.  W.  Max  MiUler,  Asien  u.  Europa, 
134).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

REHOBOTH-IR  (17  nbh^.  AV  'the  city  Roho- 
both,'  AVm  'the  streets  of  the  city';  LXX  A  4 
'Pow/3(if  xiXti,  Z)»  'Pow^W  »■.,  E  'Poa>^aifl  ». ;  Vulg. 
platece  civiiatis). — One  of  the  four  cities  built  by 
Asshur  (RV  by  Nimrod)  in  Assyria,  the  others 
being  Nineveh  (regarded  as  the  later  capital), 
Resen  (ReS-Sni,  Sayce),  and  Calah,  now  Nimroud 
(Gn  ID")-  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  site,  and  Assyrian  literature 
has  not  furnished  us  with  any  geogpnphical  city; 
name  with  which  it  could  be  identified.  Indeed 
'it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  should  come  across  it 
there,  except  under  a  difierent  form,  for  neither  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  name  is  really  As- 
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Syrian,  BSiebdth,  as  Delitzsch  has  shown,  being 
rgbitu,  'broad,  open  spaces,'  whilst  'ir  would 
represented  by  the  common  word  dlu,  'city.'  It 
has  been  objected  that  the  Heb.  scribe  womd  not 
have  translated  rSbitu,  but  would  have  transcribed 
it,  just  as  be  has  transcribed  Resen,  without  the 
guttural ;  for  the  Assyrians  as  a  rule  pronounced 
neither  the  soft  guttural  r,  nor  the  s.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  for  the 
Heb.  scribe  has,  to  all  appearance,  translated,  and 
not  transcribed,  the  As.syrian  &lu  in  the  word  'ir, 
'  city.'  It  would  therefore  seem  that  we  must  not 
transcribe,  but  translate,  the  Heb.  Rlliobolh'ir, 
and  this,  in  Assyrian,  would  be  ribet  Mi, '  tlie  broad 
spaces  (squares)  the  city,'  and  regard  the  ex- 
pression, with  Delitzsch,  as  referring  to  the  name 
of  Nineveh,  which  immediately  preceues.  Delitzsch 
compares  the  Heb.  expression  with  the  ribit  Ninua, 
'  broad  place  of  Nineveh,'  in  Esarhaddon  1.  23,  and 
the  probability  is  that  he  is  right  in  his  identifica- 
tion. Through  this  part  of  the  city,  probably  a 
suburb,  Esarhaddon  caused  the  heads  oi  the  kings 
of  Kundi  and  Sidon  to  be  carried  in  procession  witii 
singing,  etc ;  and,  as  he  thus  specially  mentions 
it,  it  must  have  been  a  sufficiently  important  place. 
It  is  apparently  this  same  place  of  which  Sargon, 
£^rhaadon's  grandfather,  speaks  in  his  Cylinder 
Inscription,  1.  44,  in  connexion  with  tlie  peopling 
of  Magganubba:  'The  city  Magganubba,  which 
lay  like  a  pillar  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Musri, 
above  the  springs  and  the  broad  place  of  Nineveh ' 
{rSbit  Nind).  This  text  would  therefore  seem  to 
make  Magganubba  the  old  name  of  Dftrsargina  or 
KhorsabaS,  and  the  rSbU  Nind  must  have  lain  be- 
tween that  city  and  Nineveh,  but  much  nearer  to 
the  latter.  If  the  places  referred  to  are  named  in 
the  order  in  which  they  actually  occurred,  their 
relative  positions  would  00(1)  the  mountain  Musri, 
(2)  the  city  Magganubba,  (3)  the  springs,  (4)  the 
rSbit  Nind,  (6)  Ninft  or  Nineveh  itself. 

LmtRATimi.— Delitzsch,  Pondif,  p.  261 ;  Schnder,  COT  L 
p.  101 ;  Biebm,  Handvirteriuek ;  mad  the  Calwer  BibeUadkan, 

*•»•  T.  G.  Pinches. 

REHUM  (nrr)).— 1.  One  of  the  twelve  heads  of 
the  Jewish  community  who  are  said  to  have  re- 
turned with  Zerubbatiel,  Ezr  9?  (B  om.,  A  'Iptoi/i). 
In  the  parallel  passage  Neh  V  the  name  appears, 
perhaps  by  a  copyist's  error,  as  Nkhum  (LXX 
Nooi)/t) ;  in  1  Ea  5"  it  is  RoiMUS  (LXX  'PAei/toi). 
2.  '  The  chancellor,'  who,  along  with  Shimshai  the 
scribe  and  others,  wrote  a  letter  to  king  Artaxerxes, 
which  had  the  efiect  of  stopping  for  the  time  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  Ezr  4«- »•  "• ».  In  1  Es  2" 
he  is  called  Rathumus.  The  title  for  Chancellob 
(Djip-^ja,  lit.  'lord  of  judgment'),  being  misunder- 
stood by  the  LXX,  appears  in  the  latter  passage 
as  a  proper  name  ('vidvixm  koX  BcA.t<9|io«)  ;  see 
BeELTKTHMUS.  In  Ezr  4"  B  has  'PooiX  paSara/iir, 
in  V.'  'Paai/t  pdaX,  and  in  v."  '?ao6u  poKyd/i,  while 
A  has  uniformly  'Pcoin'  paaXTd/i.  8.  A  L«vite  who 
helped  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3"  (B  BaroAS, 
KA  'Paoin).  i.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant, Neh  10*  W  ("PooiJ/t).  6.  (DTfi)  The  eponym  of 
a  priestly  family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel, 
Neh  12»  (BA  om.,  C""  'Peoiz/i).  The  name  Dm 
in  this  last  instance  is  not  improbably  a  textual 
error  for  om  Habim,  of.  T.".         J.  A.  Selbie. 

BEI  (Heb.  T!>  probaUys'the  Lord  is  a  friend'; 
Pesh.  Q_iA>  l^t  ;  and  }  being  confounded]; 

LXX  B  Tijffi,  A  'Pijffri :  Vulg.  Rei,  Accord- 
ing to  the  MT  of  1  K  1'  this  is  the  name  of  'one 
of  the  influential  supporters  of  Solomon  at  the 
critical  moment  when  Adonijah  was  preparing  to 
dispute  the  sncoession  to  the  throne.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  quite  certain  that  the  reading  is 


correct,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  its  favonr. 
Lucian's  Safialas  koI  oI  ircupM  airoO  ol  {vref  Swanl 
rests  on  a  different  divuion  of  the  Hebrew  letters, 
not  a  different  text — 'in  vjci  instead  of  'nf]  "in. 
Jos.  Ant.  VII.  xiv.  4,  has  6  AaoviSou  iplXos,  thm 
making  Sbimei  into  the  '  friend,'  the  royal  official 
of  2  S  15"  16'*,  and,  with  Lucian,  getting  rid  of 
Rei  altogether.  But  if  Josephus  is  supposed  to  be 
following  a  Heb.  original  pretty  closely,  that 
original  would  here  be  S7  or  ^fyfi}  ny-i,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  much  longer  form 
of  the  MT,  lyK  Dniajn)  "yn,  has  grown  out  of 
this.  Klosterraann's  conjectural  emendation,  nb^ 
I'VII  (-Die  BiicKer  Sam.  u.  Kbn.  p.  263),  scaroelj 
commends  itself  (see  Benzinger,  ad  loe.),  nor  is 
there  sufficient  support  for  Winckler's  (Gesch.  ii. 
247)  identification  of  Rei  with  Ira,  or,  as  he  would 
speU  it,  Ya'ir  of  2  S  20". 

As  to  the  pair  of  names,  Shimei  and  Rei,  Ewald 
(GescA.  iii.  p.  266,  note)  thought  that  they  might 
belong  to  the  two  brothers  of  David,  Snamniah 
and  Raddai,  who  are  mentioned  1  8  16*  17", 
1  Ch  2".  But  the  double  alteration  of  into  'Vf^ 
and  into  'ji  is  somewhat  unlikely.  Perhaps 
one  may  add  that  the  LXX  'Pii<rl  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  mistaken  reading  of  x  for  y. 

Assuming  that  Rei  must  stand  in  the  text,  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  man  thus  designated  was 
an  onicer  of  the  royal  guard.  The  important  part 
played  by  tliese  troops  in  determining  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  mention  of 
the  gU>Mrim  immediately  after  Shimei  and  Rei, 
points  in  this  direction.  J.  Taylob. 

BEINB.  —  This  name  for  the  kidneys  is  now 
obsolete,  though  RV  retains  it  in  all  its  18* 
occurrences  in  AV.  It  comes  from  Lat.  renet  the 
kidneys,  through  Old  Fr.  reins,  while  '  kidneya'  ia 
of  Scand.  origin.  The  word  was  always  used  with 
some  freedom.  Thus  Gov.  translates  Ezk  29'  '  Yff 
they  leaned  upon  the,  thou  brakest,  and  hurtdest 
the  reynes  of  their  backes ' ;  and  in  AV  it  is  once 
used  for  the  loins  (Is  11°).  This  indeliniteness  and 
not  any  sense  of  its  becoming  antiquated  must 
have  led  the  AV  translators  to  use  the  word  only 
figuratively,  to  express  those  feelings  or  emotions 
which  were  understood,  by  the  Hebrews  to  have 
their  seat  in  the  kidneys.  Only  in  the  marg.  of 
Lv  22*  is  the  literal  use  found.  The  lit.  sense  is 
common  enough  in  writers  of  the  day  and  later. 
Thus  Bacon,  issays,  p.  205,  '  Bowling  is  good  for 
the  Stone  and  Reines  ^;  and  Milton,  PL  vL  S4ft— 

■  For  Spirita,  that  live  throughaal 
Vital  in  every  part— not,  as  frail  Man, 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reio^ 
Cannot  but  b;  annihilating  die.' 

•When,'  says  Driver  (Par.  Psalter,  464),  'it  is  said 
of  God  that  he  trieth  (or  seeth)  the  "  hearts  and 
reins"  (Ps  7',  Jer  11*  17"  20"-'),  it  is  implied  that 
He  is  cognizant  of  man's  emotions  and  affections, 
not  less  than  of  his  thoughts.'  See  Kidneys. 

J.  Hastinos. 
REKEM  (d;;-i).—1.  One  of  the  five  kinglets  of 
Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Israelites,  under 
Moses,  Nu  31»  (BA  'PAico/t),  Joe  13^  (B  'P6poK,  A 


{B'PiKon,  A  'PiKOM)**  (LXX  follows  a  different  read- 
ing, B  having 'lejcXdr  and  A'ttpKadu,  a  repetition  of 
the  name  in  the  preceding  clause,  which  appears  in 
Heb.  as  YorMdm :  see  JoRKEAM).  8.  The  eponym 
of  a  clan  of 'Machir,  1  Ch  7'»  (AV  and  RV  Rakem, 
but  this  is  umply  the  pansal  form,  Oj^,  of  the  Heb. 

*ta  the  U  In  tbe Ooncordanoes odd  2Bi  5N,W1s1*,1Um 
whiob  we  hkve  found  in  the  Apocrypha.  A  new  Ooncnrd.  ts 
the  Apoor.  I*  muoh  needed.  Cniden  givee  only  one  ol  ttaoee 
thne.  TheB.P.O.K.  OoDoonL  IsarepnntotOTuden. 
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name;  LXX  ma.),  i.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned witli  Irpeel  and  Taralah,  Jos  18"  (B  Ncucdr, 
or  porhaps  om.,  A  'Pixtn).  The  site  has  not  been 
identifieo. 

KELIGIOH.— For  the  rell^on  of  Israel,  see  GOD, 
ISBAEL.  It  is  referred  to  in  AV  under  the  name 
of  '  the  Jews'  religion'  {i  'lovSaXr/tds)  in  2  Mac  8'  14" 
(t  earer  the  beginning  of  this  verse  the  same  word 
is  tr'  'Judaism'),  as  weU  as  in  Gal  I'*-  but  the 
thought  is  rather  of  the  outward  forms  than  the 
inner  spirit.  We  read  also  in  2  Mao  6**  of  going 
to  a  'strange  religion'  ^tlt  liXXo^vW^^).  Else- 
where in  AV  the  word  is  used  generally  of  the 
outward  manifestation  of  religions  life,  the  6r. 
words  being  i-vrela  (1  Mao  14"  marg.),  Xarptla 
(1  Mao  l^S"*- and  tptivxtta  (Ja  1* »).  This 
sense  of  the  otUvmrd  exprisiicn  attached  stron 
to  the  word  throughout  the  time  of  the  Engl 
translations  of  the  Bible  from  Wyclif  to  AV 
(though  Tind.  has  'devocion'  in  Ja  l"-*).  See 
Trench's  remarks  in  Shidg  of  Word*,  p.  9f.,  Eng- 
lith  Past  and  Present,  p.  249  f.,  and  Select  Olot- 
tary,  p.  183  f.;  and  cf.  Elyot,  OoverTumr,  iL  191, 
'  He  tnerfore  nat  onely  increased  within  the  dtie 
Temples,  alters,  ceremonyes,  preestes,  and  sondry 
religions,  but  also  ...  he  brought  aJl  the  people 
of  Rome  to  suche  a  devocion,  or  (as  I  monght 
saye)  a  supersticion,  that  .  .  .  they  the  space 
of  xiii  yeres  (so  longe  reigned  Noma),  gave  them 
selfe  all  as  it  were  to  an  olwervaanoe  of  religyon ' ; 
and  Latimer,  Sermont,  392,  'For  religion,  pnre 
religion,  I  sav,  standeth  not  in  wearing  of  a 
monk's  cowl,  Dnt  in  righteonaness.  Justice,  and 
well  doing.'  J.  HAsnHOS. 

REKALUH  (vi:^;  'Po;MX(at).  —  The  father  of 
king  Pekah,  2  K  16»»  16»- »  2  Ch  28*,  Is  1"-  8*. 
Be  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  hence 
the  disparaging  allusion  to  Pekah  as  '  the  son  of 
Reraaliah  '  m  &  7Mof.  1  8  10"  '  the  son  of  Kish ' ; 
2o>7.i>22>*25»2S20>  'the  son  of  Jease';  1S22» 
■thoa  son  of  Ahitab'). 

BEKETH  (n^ ;  B  'P^wum,  A  Tani9).—A  town  of 
Isaachar,  near  En-gannim,  Joe  19** ;  called  in  1  Oh 
8"  TO  Ramoth,  and  in  JoB21'*(po8dbly  by  a  wrong 
▼oealixation)  Jabmuth.  It  appears  to  be  the  pres- 
ent vOImw  Sdmeh,  on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
plain  of  Dothan.  See  SWP  voL  iL  sheet  viiL 

C.  B.  CONOEB. 

BBMISSIOH.— See  Foboitznkss. 

BEMPHAKf— See  Rxphah. 

SEHDIHO  OF  OiBlIENTS..-See  MooBimro. 

fiEPEHT,  BBPBHTAKCB  (oo),  3W>,  lunrotU, 

The  nsnal  meaning  of  wn  (T  from  an  onomatopoetio 
toot  signifying  tapant  at  proa»)  is  to  change  one's 
mind  or  purpose  out  of  pity  for  those  whom  one's 
actions  have  affected,  or  because  the  results  of  an 
action  have  not  fulfilled  expectation.  In  this 
sense  repentance  is  attributed  not  only  to  man, 
but  to  God  (Gn  S*  Ex  32").  With  reference  to 
sin,  DO)  is  fonnd  onlv  in  Jer  8*  and  Job  42".  The 
idea  of  repentance  rrom  sin  is  in  other  cases  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  vi  'to  tnm.'  Though  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  will  is  here  m  the 
foreground,  a  change  in  inner  disposition  is  always 
presupposed.  The  turning  from  sm  La  emphatically 
a  matter  of  conduct,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
heart  (Jl  2**),  and  it  has  as  its  elements  enlighten- 
ment (Jer  SI"),  contrition  (Pa  SI**'),  longing  for 
God's  forgiveness,  and  tmst  in  God  (Hos  14').  In 
thmr  direct  appeals  to  the  people^  the  prophets 
wttarally  think  of  repentance  in  ft  pnraly  ethical 
Tou  IT.— 15 


way  as  a  function  of  the  will :  Ezekiel  even  calls 
npon  them  to  make  themselves  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit  (Ezk  18").  But  reflexion  on  the  facts 
of  experience  quickly  leads  to  the  discovery  that 
the  will  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  factor 
in  the  case.  Behind  the  will  lie  the  spiritual 
forces  that  move  it  to  action,  and  behind  the8» 
again,  God.  Moreover,  the  new  life,  which  is  Uie 
positive  side  of  repentance,  cannot  be  called  into 
being  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  will.  The  spiritual 
facts  and  forces,  in  and  through  which  God  is 
working,  thus  advance  into  the  foreground,  and 
the  prophets  are  led  from  the  causality  of  the  will 
to  the  causality  of  God,  from  the  ethical  to  the 
religious  standpoint.  God  Himself  create*  the 
new  heart  (Ps  Sl'o,  Ezk  36'''-) ;  His  law  converts 
the  sonl  (Ps  19') ;  His  people  turn  when  He  turns 
them  (Jer  31*^).  In  despair  of  a  generation  bound 
by  the  tradition  and  habit  of  evu,  Jeremiah  looks 
into  the  future  for  some  new  manifestation  of 
Divine  power,  which  shall  effect  a  radical  change 
in  the  inner  disposition  of  the  people  (Jer  31"). 

Beyond  a  genuine  repentance  the  prophets  Icnow 
of  no  other  condition  attaching  to  God's  forgive- 
ness and  favour  (Dt  80^,  Jer  l7*,  Ps  32>).  And 
the  idea  of  repentance  is  set  np  in  its  moral  pnrity, 
everything  merely  external  and  statutory  being 
stripped  away.  Li  primitive  Hebrew  religion  the 
offender  bronght  a  gift  to  God  to  appease  Him; 
he  fasted,  rent  his  garments,  and  by  an  attitude 
of  mourning  and  hnmiliation  sought  to  make  his 
prayer  for  pardon  impressive  and  effectual.  But 
of  all  this  the  prophets  and  psalmists  will  hear 
nothing.  God  does  not  desire  such  things  (Hos 
«» (J»,  Is  1"»,  Jer  6"  14",  Ps  50").  The  sacri- 
ficial forms  with  which  atonement  was  associ- 
ated are  ignored  as  worthless  or  condemned  as 
noxious  (Am  6",  Mic  6«*,  Jer  7»*,  Ps  40«  61"). 
The  sacrifice  pleasing  to  Giod  is  that  of  a  broken 
and  contrite  heart  (Ps  61'"-).  No  attempt  is  made 
by  the  prophets  to  take  the  sacrificial  system  into 
the  service  of  a  purer  faith,  whether  bv  a  process 
of  moral  reinterpretation,  or  by  going  back  on  an 
original  but  forgotten  meaning.  In  process  of 
time  the  system  was  to  some  extent  ethioiaed; 
but  its  atonement  (which  presupposed  repentance 
in  the  transgressor)  was  available  only  for  sins  of 
inadvertence  (Nu  Ifi"- ").  The  place  of  repentance 
as  condition  of  forgiveness  is  not  due  to  any  idea 
of  its  meritorious  character.  The  idea  of  merit — 
which  never  attaches  itseif  to  a  genuine  moral  aet^ 
but  always  to  some  external  form  or  accompani- 
ment—is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  OT.  If  God 
forgives,  it  is  becanse  it  is  His  nature  and  pre- 
ro^tive  to  do  so  (Is  43") ;  and  that  He  will  not 
reiect  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  is  accepted  as 
•elf -evident  to  the  moral  sense. 

In  the  later  Judaism  the  idea  of  repentance  li 
not  indeed  lost  sight  of,  but,  in  Pharasaie  circles 
at  least,  external  acts  of  poiitence,  such  as  fast- 
ing, have  usurped  the  place  of  the  inner  spirit, 
and  to  these  acts  the  idea  of  merit  has  attached 
itself.  In  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  it  again 
emerges  in  its  pristine  moral  pnritj,  as  the  one 
condition  of  escape  from  approaching  judgment 
(Mt  3«-). 

There  are  two  words  in  the  NT  which  convey 
the  idea  of  repentance,  ^oxoeiV  and  irttrpi^tr, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  idea  appears  also  under 
other  forms  of  expression.  These  words  derive 
their  moral  content  not  from  Greek  but  from 
Jewish  and  Christian  thought,  nothing  analogous 
to  the  biblical  conception  of  repentance  and  con- 
version being  known  to  the  Greeks.  If  respect  be 
had  to  their  literal  meaning,  the  first  presents 
repentance  in  ita  negative  aspect,  as  a  change  of 
mind,  a  turning  from  sin  ;  the  second,  in  its  posi- 
tive aspeott  as  a  turning  to  God.  Both  have,  now- 
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e^er,  mnch  the  aame  content  of  meaning.  Christ 
b^an  Hia  ministry  \nth  a  call  to  repentance 
(Mt  4").  The  call  has  as  its  motive  the  nearness 
of  the  kingdom,  i)articipation  in  which  requires  as 
its  condition  the  new  Uispusition  (Mt  18').  It  is 
addressed,  not  as  in  the  UT  to  the  nation,  but  to 
the  individual ;  and  not  merely  to  those  guilty  of 
flagrant  sin,  hut  to  all  (Lk  13').  The  inner  and 
radical  character  of  the  change  reciaired  is  illus- 
trated by  the  figure  of  the  tree  and  its  fruits.  The 
first  four  Beatitudes  may  be  taken  as  descriptive 
of  elements  in  a  true  repentance.  Poverty  of 
spirit,  sorrow  for  sin,  meekness,  hunger  and  thirst 
for  righteousness,  are  all  characteristics  of  the 
soul  that  is  turning  from  sin  to  God.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Jesus  draws  a  picture 
of  the  true  penitent.  Such  is  assured  of  the  for- 
pveness  ana  welcome  of  the  Father,  whose  love, 
indeed,  has  anticipated  his  return,  and  gone  out 
to  seek  and  save  (Lk  15^).  That  God  accepts  the 
penitent  follows  at  once  from  His  own  nature,  and 
trom  the  moral  appropriateness  of  a  humble  and 
contrite  spirit.  The  Father  cannot  but  reioice 
over  the  recovery  of  a  lost  son  (Lk  IS'*) ;  ana  the 
spirit  of  the  publican  in  the  temple  as  pliunly 
carries  with  it  justification  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee  condemnation  (Lk  18'').  Of  fasting  or 
other  external  aocompanimenta  Christ  knows 
nothing. 

Although  Christ  began  His  ministry  vith  the 
call  to  repentance,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
appears  in  His  teaching  as  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement. Exhibiting  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  revealing  the  love  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  He  requires  rather  faith  in  His 
message,  leaving  the  particular  form  of  the  re- 
sponse to  be  determined  in  correspondence  with 
each  man's  character  and  hbtory.  Repentance 
accordingly  falls  into  the  background  before  the 
wider  idea  of  faith  (Lk  T").  In  the  apostolic 
speeches  in  Acts,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  repent- 
ance most  frequently  appears  in  its  ethical  sense  ; 
bat  side  by  side  witn  this  use  we  have  that  which 
treats  it  as  a  result  of  Divine  activity — an  experi- 
ence rather  than  an  act  (Ac  3").  In  the  latter 
case  the  idea  of  repentance  passes  into  that  of  con- 
version {trtarpiOtrSat,  the  eonvertio  intransitiva  of 
theologians  as  oistinguished  from  eonversio  tranH- 
tiva),  the  ethical  activity  of  the  individual  being 
subordinated  to  the  Divine  causality.  The  problem 
of  the  relation  of  the  two  sides,  which  exercised 
the  Church  later,  nving  rise  to  such  conceptions  as 
virtus  indeeltnabuiter  et  intuperabiliter,  gratia  eo- 
cperam,  etc,  is  not  raised  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Paidine  Epistles  repentance  b  considered 
more  as  an  experience  than  as  an  act,  and  this 
experience  is  described  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the 
apostle  as  a  death  and  resurrection  with  Christ,  or 
as^a  pntting  off  of  the  old  man  and  a  putting  on 
of  the  new.  The  believer  is  buried  with  Christ  in 
baptism,  and  raised  with  Him  into  a  new  life  in 
the  Spirit  (Ro  6^,  Col  V*).  The  result  of  this  new 
creation  is  a  new  walk  and  conversation ;  sin  is  in 
its  principle  destroyed.  In  this  profoand  concep- 
tion, which  also  gives  its  content  to  the  apostle^s 
idea  of  faith,  the  place  of  Christ  in  the  experience 
of  conversion,  together  with  a  certain  mystical 
element  in  that  experience,  comes  to  expression. 

The  word  'repent'  does  not  once  occur  in  the 
Johannine  writings,  having  dropped  even  from  the 
Baptist's  preaching.  The  idea  is  not,  however, 
absent,  bnt  appears  under  the  form  of  the  new 
birth,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Synoptic 
luriroia  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom (Jn  3*).  The  causalil^  of  the  will  here  wholly 
disappears,  together  with  those  psychological  ele- 
ments characteristic  of  repentance  as  a  process  of 
timing,  and  the  new  life  stands  out  as  the  result 


of  a  transcendent  and  mysterious  act  of  God's 
creative  power  (Jn  3").  The  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual,  are  opp<»ed 
in  a  way  that  excludes  all  mere  renewal,  or  any 
transition  from  the  old  life  to  the  new.  The 
human  and  ethical  side,  however,  flnds  expression 
in  the  idea  of  faith,  which  here,  as  in  the  NT  in 
general,  implies  an  active  taming  from  sin  to  God 
(Jn  4'«-  9",  1  Jn  1»). 

LimATDSs.— Works  on  OT  TTieohgy  by  Scholti  •nd  Smend  i 
on  TheoUm  by  Weits,  Beyachlag,  and  Holtzmann ;  SieSerIt 
Die  tmuMtm  Uuol.  Fortehungen  Utter  Busk  mdtitauit ;  Cnmer, 
Bib.-Vieol.  W6rUrlnich ;  Wrrae,art.  'fMnMio  Slnneaandeixuurt' 
In  Ztschr./.  ST  ITOwiueAVt.  L  (IBOO)  p.  Mil. 

W.  MOEaAM. 

REPHAEL  El  has  healed' ;  LXX  'Pa<paiiK, 
cf.  Raphael  of  To  3"  S*"-).— The  eponym  of  a 
family  of  gatekeepers,  1  Ch  26^  The  name  belongs 
to  a  class  of  late  formations;  see  Gray,  HPS' 
225,  311. 

SEPHAH  (tv}  i  'Pd^).— The  eponym  of  an  Eph- 
raimite  family,  1  Ch  V*. 

REPHAIAH  (n^  '  Jah  has  healed,'  cf.  ii«pW). 
— 1.  A  Judahite  mentioned  in  the  royal  genealogy, 
1  Ch  3"  (B  "Po^X,  A  "Po^oMi).  2.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  500  Simeonites  who  went  on  the  expedition 
to  Mt.  Seir,  1  Ch  4<*  {'Peupati).  3.  A  descendant  of 
Issachar,  1  Ch  7*  (B  'Pcupaai,  A  'Pa^d).  4.  A 
descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch  9^  ('Pa^id),  called  in  8" 
Raphah  (B  'Po^,  a  'Pa0a(d).  5.  One  of  thoaa 
who  helpeid  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3*  ('Pa^cud). 

REPH&IH  (o'Kn  i-Ayarrtt,  ftupatlii,  "Pcupadr  pt 
2"- »,  Jos  15',  2  K.  23»]).— The  word  used  in  Hebrew 
to  describe  the  early  giant  peoples  of  Palestine. 
Many  regard  raphd'  as  a  proper  name,  forming  the 
gentilic  adjective  rl^hd't,  of  which  riphd'tm  is  the 
plural.  It  is  more  in  accord  with  the  use  of  the 
word,  however,  to  regard  rSphd'  as  a  concrete  noun, 
and  riphd'tm  as  the  direct  plural  either  of  this  or  of 
the  corresponding  abstract  noun.  It  is  used  as  the 
geographical  name  of  a  certain  valley  (see  next 
art. ).  In  Gn  14*  the  syntax  indicates  that  it  is  a 
proper  name,  definite  without  the  article.  The 
statement  is  strictly  that  '  they  smote  Rephaim,' 
that  is,  they  smote  a  region  of  that  name,  the 
region,  of  course,  being  so  named  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants.  Eveiywhere  else  the  word 
is  strictly  a  common  noun,  dennite  or  indefinite  as 
the  case  may  be,  substantially  equivalent  to  our 
English  wora  '  giants.'  For  the  derivation  of  this 
meaning  from  uie  stem  idea,  and  for  an  account  of 
the  r^Ka'tm,  see  GlANT. 

The  word  rlph&'tm  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  of  the  dead  (Job  Ztf,  Ps 
88»  Pr  2"  V  21»  Is  14»  26'*-»»),  being  here  nearly 
the  equivalent  of  the  EngUah  word  '  ghosts,'  in  the 
popular  sense  of  that  word.  Blp/ul  'tm  in  the  sense 
of  ghosts  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  and,  like 
riphd'tm  in  the  sense  of  giants,  has  the  or^naiy 
nntax  of  a  common  noun,  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  two  are  from  the  same  stem.  Schwally  {Lebm 
nach  dem  Tode,  64  f.)  supposes  a  connexion  between 
irun  'ghosts'  and  vw\  'extinct  giants.'  W.  B. 
Smith  (quoted  by  Driver,  Deut.  p.  40)  suggests 
that  the  'old  giants  were  still  thought  to  haunt 
the  rains  and  deserts  of  East  Canaan';  see  also 
SchwaUy  in  ZATW,  1898,  p.  132  ff. 

W.  J.  Bkechbb. 

REPHAIM,  TALE  OF  (D  if^n  P?S :  KocUt  'Pa^a«(h 

K.  ruv  Tirdrur,  ».  rdr  7f)rdrrur,'E/i«  'Pogo«tr^tf«l^">C 
rrepei). — A  locality  near  Jerusalem.  The  Heorew 
word  here  used  for  valley  denotes  an  arable  valley. 
So  we  may  at  once  dismiss  all  theories  that  would 
make  it  either  a  plateau  or  a  steep-nded  ravine  i 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
a  system  of  araUe  valleys,  rather  than  a  sin^ 
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Talley.  Different  otrfniona  have  been  held  con- 
eeming  it,  bnt  really  the  evidence  aU  bears  in 
one  duection.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
rale  of  Rephaim  waa  inst  orer  the  western  ridge 
of  the  npper  port  of  the  ravine  of  the  son  of  Hin- 
nom  (Jos  IS*-*  18").  Joeephns  {Ant.  vn.  xiL  4) 
says  that  it  was  '  the  valley  which  extends  to  the 
city  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  twenty  fnrlongs  from 
Jemsalem.'  It  is  puzzling  to  know  now  he  measnres 
his  twenty  fnrlongs ;  but  that  Bethlehem  had 
strategic  relations  with  the  vale  of  Rephaim  is 
eonfirmed  by  2  S  23",  1  Ch  11".  This  u  not  in 
contradiction  with  the  statement  that  David, 
getting  to  the  rear  of  the  Philistines  when  they 
were  encamped  in  the  vale  of  Rephaim,  'smote 
them  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gezer'  (2S6", 
1  Ch  14") ;  for  the  effect  of  his  strat^c  movement 
might  be  to  compel  them  to  move  from  their  camp 
and  attack  him ;  or,  while  encamped  to  the  sonth- 
west  of  Jemsalem,  they  might  have  had  ontpoata 
•s  far  north  as  Geba  or  Gibeim. 

Bnt  the  sacred  writer  evidently  thought  of  the 
vale  of  Rephaim  as  somewhat  extensive,  for  he 
twice  says  that  the  Philistines  spread  themselves 
there  (2  8  6>^>*,  1  Ch  14*->*).  Hence  the  locality 
referred  to  is  probably  the  system  of  small  vallevs 
which  supply  the  sonthem  afiSuent  of  the  Nahr 
RAbtn,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
some  distance  south  of  Joppa.  One  branch  of  this 
affluent  starts  near  Jemsalam  and  another  near 
Bethlehem,  the  two  uniting  about  three  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem.  The  vale  of  Rephaim 
may  well  be  these  two,  with  their  tributaries.  It 
was  natural  that  invacUng  Philistine  armies  should 
nuirch  up  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  Rftbtn  to  attack 
Jerusalem. 

The  name  doubtless  indicates  that  this  region 
had  been  ooonpied  eniecially  by  rfyha'tm,  at  some 
period  before  Joshua  a  conquests.  Its  celebrity  is 
mainly  connected  with  events  that  oociured  soon 
after  David  had  been  made  king  of  all  Israel  in 
Jerusalem.  In  two  successive  campaigns  the 
Fhilistinea  attacked  him  here,  and  were  defeated 
ffl  8  1  Ch  14»-"  and  2  8  e»-»  1  Ch  14>»-"). 

The  first  of  these  two  campaigns  was  of  the  most 
demrate  character  (2  8  W*-^,  I  Ch  ll>*-»).  8ee 
O.  A.  Smith,  S6SL  p.  218.     W.  J.  BxBCHZR. 

BEPHAM  (LXX  BA  'Taifdr,  Q  Tt4^,  in  Am 
WH  '?on4>i,  variants  'VtiuHiifJUiufiM  [AV 
iZempAoM],  'taupir,  'tti/iir,  in  Ac  7*).— This  word 
replaces  the  )«^  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
change.  Influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX  tr. 
was  made  at  Alexandria  in  Egvpt,  some  have 
contended  that  the  translators  substituted  for  the 
word  Chiun  (apparently  pronounced  by  Uiem,  more 
correctly,  Kvtoan),  the  meaning  of  which  was  prob- 
ably obscure  to  them,  an  Egyptian  equivalent 
term,  viz.  rep<y[n-netent\  a  title  of  the  god  8et, 
identified  with  Saturn ;  but  this,  besides  being  a 
hardly  probable  hypothesis  itself,  is  also  unlikely 
on  account  of  the  etymological  diffioultiea  in- 
volved. The  general  opinion  at  present  is,  that 
Sephan  is  simply  a  mistake  for,  or  an  alteration 
of,  the  Keumn  (Chiun)  of  the  Heb.  text,  K  having 
been  replaced  by  B,  and  ph  (0)  sniMtitnted  for  i, 
with  the  sound  of  «,  sharpened  to  something 
'  tesembling  f.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  best  oi  all  the  explanations  proposed,  for 
Kewan  would  seem  to  be  nothing  dse  bnt  the 
Semitic-Babylonian  Kaawamt,  for  an  older  Kaya- 
nanu,  •  the  planet  Saturn.'  That  a  Babylonian 
etymology  is  to  be  sought  nther  than  any  other. 
May  be  regarded  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
SiOCUTH  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  is  apparently 
from  the  Akkad.  &i£ht(oriS(a;-«l,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  non-Semitie  names  of  Saturn,  translated 


by  Kixammu  in  Babylonian.  In  addition  to  this, 
Saturn  was  also  called  $cUam,  $alme,  as  '  the  dark 
star,'  a  name  which  recalls  the  expression  tyCTt, 
'your  images,'  which,  in  the  Heb.,  immediately 
follows  Chiun  {  =  KaatBanu=IUphan),  and  would 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  translation  of  d;3}o  ('your 
king ')  after  Siccuth,  by  '  Moloch '  in  the  T.Vy. 
As  has  been  already  shown  (see  NiMBOD,  NiSBOCH, 
etc.),  the  Hebrew  scribes  were  accustomed  to 
distort  the  names  of  heathen  deities,  apparently 
to  show  their  contempt  for  them,  and  there  is  but 
littie  doubt  that  this  nas  been  done  in  the  present 
case.  No  name  resembling  Rephan  or  Remphaa 
as  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideographs  for  Saturn 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  Akkfuiiaa  or  Sonitio- 
Babylonian. 

LrriBATimB.— Sohnder  in  8K,  ISTi,  pp.  S24-S3S,  snd  In 
Ki«hm'a  HWB;  Oelitach  In  the  Caimr  BiielUxiam,  under 
•Obiun,'and  In  .inyr.  HWB  6e8<>  (end  of  ut.  'SalmuO;  ud 
th*  Oomm.  on  Amoe  ud  Acta.  T.  G.  PINCHES. 

SEPHIDIM  (BTn  and  orn;  LXX'Pa^iSela',  Eua. 
"PaipiSllt ;  Vulg.  JRapkidim). — A  station  between  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (cf. 
Ex  17'  with  19*).  The  same  order  is  given  in  the 
itinerary  of  Nu  33 ;  but  two  additionalstations  are 
there  given,  Dophkah  and  Alnsh(w.>*'>^),  between 
Sin  and  Bephidim.  These  are  the  only  passages 
in  which  the  name  occurs,  and  from  them  it 
appears  that  Rephidim  is  outside  the  wilderness 
01  Sinai,  and  that  the  people,  when  encamped  thefe, 
have  not  yet  reached  the  mount  of  God. 

The  events  recorded  in  connexion  with  this  place 
are:  (1)  the  people  strive  (3n)  with  Moses  and 
'tempt'  (t.8.  prove,  nei)  the  LORD  because  there 
is  no  water  to  drink  (Ex  17''^) ;  (2)  the  defeat  of 
Amaiek  (vv.**") ;  (3)  the  visit  of  Jethro  when  he 
counsels  Moses  about  appointing  judges  (Ex  18). 
The  first  two  are  expressly,  the  third  may  be  by 
inference  (cf.  10^),  assigned  to  Rephidim. 

Now,  in  the  account  of  the  first  event,  the 
smitten  rock  is  described  as  being  in  Horeb  ('I 
will  stand  before  thee  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,' 
'Ex.  17*).  Also  in  18*  Jethro  comes  to  Moses  'where 
he  was  encampKed  at  the  mount  of  God.'  Acoordhig 
to  internal  evidence  in  both  these  narratives,  the 
people  are  already  at  Horeb  the  mount  of  God,  and 
the  difiicnity  of  harmonizing  these  statements  with 
those  introduced  with  reference  to  tiie  situation  of 
Rephidim  is  apparent. 

The  first  of  these  events  has  been  discussed  in 
die  art.  Meribah,  where  the  omilarity  between  it 
and  another  event  (Nu  20''")  assignea  to  a  period 
after  leaving  Sinai  is  pointed  out.  In  the  account 
of  the  third  event,  the  description  of  the  persona 
appointed,  on  Jethro's  advice,  to  assist  Moses  in 
judging  the  people,  resembles  that  in  Dt  1**"  (note 
eepeciiuly  the  verbal  coincidences  of  Ex  18"  with 
Dt  1").  In  Deuteronomy  the  appointment  ia  said 
to  have  been  made  at  the  departure  from  Sinai — 
at  which  time  the  reference  to  ordinances  and  lawa 
(Ex  18")  would  l>e  appropriate,  and  it  has  been 
anggested  that  Ex  18  was  at  one  time  read  in 
connexion  with  Nu  10**  (see  Driver  on  Dt  1,  at 

?.  16  of  Intern.  Crit.  Comm.,  and  Dillmann  on  Ex 
8).  These  remarks  illnstrato  what  has  been  said 
in  art  ExoDus  and  Joubnet  to  Canaan,  voL  L 
p.  8040  mid  (t05*. 

The  foe  which  Israel  encounters  in  Rephidim  is 
Amaiek,  a  tribe  wliich  is  generally  described  in 
Scripture  as  dwelling  on  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine  though  occasionally  found  farther  north 
(sec  AUALEK).  Supposing  that  the  Israelites  on 
leaving  Egypt  went  eastwardt^  they  would  pass  by 
tiie  territory  which  is  ordinarily  asdgned  to 
Amaiek,  whereas  if  they  made  the  detour  to  the 
south,  involved  in  visiting  the  traditional  Sinai, 
the  Amalekitea  must  have  wandered  much  farther 
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to  the  sonth.  A  question  here  ariaes  similar  to 
that  Bugt^ested  bjr  the  mention  of  Midian,  in  con- 
n«don  with  Sinu,  and  consideiably  strengthens 
the  argument  in  the  note  on  the  art.  Midian. 
Comparing  that  note  vith  what  is  here  said,  it 
follows  that  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  site 
of  Sinai  involves  two  hypotheses  of  migration  (one 
for  Amalek  as  well  as  one  for  Midiaa),  while  the 
site  there  8ng|;ested  for  Sinai  assigns  a  uniform  geo- 
graphical position  for  both.   See  also  art.  Paran. 

A.  T.  CHAFKAir. 

REPROBATE.  —  The  word  'reprobate'  occurs 
only  once  in  AV  of  OT,  via.  Jer  6*  (BV  'refuse'). 
It  there  represents  the  Heb.  o^),  and  is  used  in 
connexion  with  the  figure  of  smdting  or  refining 
metal.  People  who  are  incurably  bad,  from  whom 
no  discipline,  however  severe,  can  smelt  out  the 
badness,  are  compared  to  btue  metal  which  can 
only  be  tlirown  away.  The  assonance  of  the  Heb. 
(009*$  .  .  .  D^j)  is  preserved  in  LXX(dp7t)/)ior  (Ito<(- 
SoKiiuuriiAror  .  .  .  iri  irtSoKl/iofftr  airoii  icipiot)j  but 
lost  in  Vulg.  (argentnm  reprobum . . .  qxn&projecit). 
It  is  from  uie  Vulg.  that  the  rendering  '  reprobate' 
comes,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which  is  found  in  a 
similar  passage  in  Is  I'',  describing  the  degeneracy 
of  Israel :  t6  ipyipior  i/uir  ddin/u»>=  'your  silver  is 
not  proof,'  cannot  stand  the  test  (AV  'is  become 
dross,'  which  exactly  reproduces  Heb.).  In  this 
place  Vulg.  also  gives  argentum  tuum  versum  ett 
*n  scoriam.  In  both  cases  people  are  regarded 
as  '  reprobate,'  or  unable  to  pass  muster  in  God's 
judgment,  not  in  virtue  of  aa  eternal  decree  of 
reprobation,  but  as  having  reached  a  last  and  hope- 
less degree  of  moral  debasement.  It  is  the  same 
with  tne  use  of  iSUiiMt  in  NT.  This  is  usually 
rendered  '  reprobate,'  and  is  always  passive.  The 
most  instructive  instance  is  perhaps  Bo  1"  'As 
they  did  not  think  fit  on  trial  made  (oAc  iSoKliiaaia) 
to  keep  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind '  (tit  rw»  Uinno*),  This 
means  a  mind  of  which  God  can  by  no  means 
approve,  one  which  can  only  be  rejected  when  it 
comes  into  judgment.  The  marg.  of  AV  ('  void  of 
judgment')  brings  out  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
text loAy  the  raCs  is  ddiio/Mt :  the  mind  which  God 
rejects  is  one  whose  moral  instincts  are  perverted, 
and  which  does  not  serve  the  purpose  oi  a  moral 
intelligenoe  any  longer ;  but  this  is  not  what  the 
term  iSUi/tot  iteelf  expresses.  It  might  be  thought 
that  there  was  here  a  more  active  relation  of  God 
to  the  state  in  ouestion  than  is  found  in  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  but  tnat  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  doom- 
ing of  men  ah  initio  to  reprobation ;  under  Giod's 
government,  and  in  the  canying  out  of  His  sentence 
on  sin,  evil  works  itself  out  to  this  hopeless  end. 
The  simple  passive  sense  of  the  word  is  apparent 
also  in  the  tttree  instances  in  2  Co  13**'.  'The  test 
of  true  Christianity  is  that  Christ  is  in  men ;  those 
who  can  stand  this  are  Uniim  ('  approved ') ;  those 
who  cannot  are  MUiitiM  ( '  reprobate  ).  Here  uie  test 
is  to  be  applied  by  Cliristians  to  themselves ;  in  1  Co 
V  (where  AV  renders  iMniua  '  castaway '  and  RV 
'rejected ')  the  final  judgment  by  God  is  in  view ; 
St.  Paul  subjects  himiseir  to  the  severest  discipline 
that  he  may  not  at  the  last  day  be  unable  to  stand 
trial.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  for  some 
reasons  to  keep  the  rendering '  reprobate  here  idso. 

The  relations  in  which  one  is  iSUiitm,  or  the 
trials  which  he  cannot  stand,  may  be  variously 
conceived.  Thus  in  2  Ti  3*  we  have  'reprobate 
concerning  the  faith.'  The  men  who  are  thus 
characterized  are  described  also  as  mrcfkffap/tAw  rir 
roGr.  This  expression  unites  in  itself  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  ethical  and  intellectual  elements.  The 
men  in  question  are  men  whose  moral  sense  is  per- 
verted, and  whose  minds  are  clouded  with  specula- 
tions of  their  own ;  when  they  are  brought  into 
relation  to  •  the  faith'  (whioh  in  the  Pastoral  Epp. 


inclndes  something  like  the  Christian  creed  an  weU 
as  the  Christian  religion)  they  are  dJict^Mt— cannot 
stand  the  trial.  Similarly  in  Tit  1'*  when  certain 
persons  are  described  as  vpbt  Tir  tftyor  iyaSir 
itUqiM  the  meaning  is:  put  them  to  the  test  of 
any  good  vork  (as  distinct  from  fine  profession) 
and  Uiev  can  only  be  rejected.  The  same  sense 
results  nrom  the  only  other  passage  in  NT,  He  6'. 
The  soil  which  receives  every  care  from  (Sod  and 
man,  and  yet  prodaces  only  thorns  and  briars,  is 
i^t>K^|un,   It  is  rejected  as  useless  for  cultivation. 

Taken  together,  these  passages  support  the  idea 
that  men  may  sink  into  a  condition  in  which  even 
God  despairs  of  them — a  condition  in  which  He 
can  do  nothing  but  reprobate  or  reject  them.  Bat 
they  do  not  support  the  conception  of  an  eternal 
decree  of  reprobation  in  which  the  destiny  of  man 
is  related  solelv  to  the  will  of  God.  No  one  who 
claims  to  hold  this  view  will  ever  admit  that 
another  can  state  it  without  caricature,  but  it  may 
be  given  in  Calvin's  words  (Inst.  ui.  xxii.  II) :  'Si 
non  possumns  rationem  assignare  cur  suos  miseri- 
cordia  dignetur,  nisi  quoniam  ita  Uli  placet,  neque 
etiam  in  aliis  reprobandis  aliud  habebimus  quam 
ejus  volnntatem.'  Apart  from  the  speculative 
omection  that  if  salvation  and  reprobation  are 
related  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the  will  of 
God  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  all  the 
distinctions  of  the  human  world  being  lost  in  the 
identity  of  the  Divine,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
presents  a  conception  of  reprobation  remote  from 
that  suggested  by  Scripture.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  true  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. The  true  doctrine  of  election  is  experimental. 
It  expresses  the  truth  (which  every  Christian 
knows  to  be  true)  that  it  is  God  who  saves,  and 
that  when  He  saves  it  is  not  by  accident,  or  to 
reward  human  merit,  but  in  virtue  of  His  being 
what  He  is — a  God  who  is  eternally  and  unchange- 
ably Redeemer.  But  whUe  the  Christian  can  say 
out  of  his  experience  that  God  in  Hia  infinite  lore 
has  come  to  him,  and  made  sure  to  him  a  redeem- 
ing mercy  that  is  older  than  the  world,  faithful 
ami  eternal  as  God  Himself,  no  one  can  say  out  of 
his  experience  that  God  has  come  to  him  and  made 
sure  to  him  that  in  that  love  he  has  neither  part 
nor  lot.  In  other  words,  election  has  an  expeii- 
mental  basis,  but  reprobation  has  not.  It  is  tme 
that  men  are  saved  because  God  saves  them — true 
to  experience  as  to  Scripture ;  but  it  is  not  true  to 
experience  that  men  are  lost  because  God  ignores 
or  rejects  them.  The  form  in  which  the  tntth  is 
put  may  be  inadequate  even  in  the  case  of  election ; 
but  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  reprobation  there 
is  no  verifiable  truth  at  alL  For  older  theological 
opinion  on  this  subject  see  Calvin,  Intt.  ni.  chs. 
xxL-xxiiL;  Hill,  Leeturei  in  Divinity,  iiL  41  f.; 
Hodge,  Sjfttematie  Theology,  IL  320f.  See  also 
Election,  Psbdbstination.        J.  Dbnnky. 

REPROOF,  REPROVE.— The  verb  (from  Lat. 
reprobare  through  Old  Fr.  reprover)  means — 1.  To 
disapprove  of,  reject,  as  in  Fs  118"  Wye  (1388) 
'  The  stoon  which  the  bilderis  ropreneden ' ;  Mk 
8"  Tind.  '  And  he  beganne  to  teache  them,  how 
that  the  sonne  of  man  must  sufire  many  thinges, 
and  shnld  be  reproved  of  the  elders,  and  of  the 
bye  prestos  and  scribes.'  There  is  no  example  of 
this  meaning  in  AV.  8.  To  diiprove,  refute,  as 
Shaks.  Venus,  787— 

'  Wbat  bsT«  yoa  tilled  tbat  I  oaonat  TqpfoisT 
and  II  Henry  VI.  m.  L  40— 

'  BeproT*  mj  •UegmUon,  U  joa  oui ; 
Or  else  oonelude  my  words  tSeotiul.' 

Of  this  meaningthere  are  probably  some  examples 
in  AV,  as  Job  6F  '  How  forcible  are  right  wvrds  I 
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bat  what  doth  your  sreniBg  reproTe?'  Is  37*  'It 
inav  be  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hear  the  words  of 
Baoehakeh  .  .  .  and  wiU  reprove  the  words  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  heard,'  thongh  in  these  and 
other  like  places  Ox/l  Beb.  Lex.  takes  the  mean- 
ing to  be  simply  'rebuke.'  3.  To  convict,  as  Jer. 
Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Pref.  p.  14,  '  God  hath 
never  been  deficient,  but  hath  to  aiU  men  that 
believe  him  given  sufficient  to  confirm  them ;  to 
those  few  that  believed  not,  sufficient  to  reprove 
them.'  So  in  AV,  Jn  16*  'He  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin '  (Wye  •  reprenve,'  Tind.  '  rebuke,' 
Gen.  '  reprove,'  Gen.  marg.  '  convince,'  AVm 
•convince^  RV  '  convict') ;  of.  Jn  8«  Wye.  'Who 
of  yon  schal  repienre  me  of  synnet'  (Tmd.  '  can 
rebuke,'  AV  •  convinceth,'  KV  'oonvicteth') ; 
2Ti  4*  'Reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long- 
suffering  and  doctrine.'  i.  To  ehide,  rebuke,  the 
mod.  meaning,  as  Pr  9*  '  Reprove  not  a  soomer, 
lest  he  hate  thee :  rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will 
love  thee.' 

Reproof  is  used  mostly  in  the  sense  of  rebuke, 
but  Uiere  is  a  possible  example  of  conviction  in 
2  Ti3'»(' profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  [tpAi 
AryMi'],  lor  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness ') ;  and  a  probable  example  of  disproof, 
refutation  in  Pa  38"  ('  Thus  I  was  as  a  man  that 
heareth  not,  and  in  whose  month  are  no  reproofs ' ; 
EVm  '  arguments ').  J.  Hastings. 

BEPTILE.— See  Nattjeal  History  in  vol.  iiL 

REQUIKE. — Sometimes  in  AV  as  in  mod.  Eng- 
lish to  'require'  is  to  demand,  as  1  S  21»  'The 
king's  business  required  haste ' :  cf.  Mk  5'  Tind. 
'I  requyre  the  in  the  name  of  God  that  thou 
torment  me  not.'  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  freq.  phrase  of  requiring  one,  or  one's  blood, 
at  another's  hand;  cf.  Bar  6"  Gov.  'Though  a 
man  make  a  vow  unto  them  [the  idols]  and  kepe 
it  not,  they  will  not  requyre  it.'  But  the  sense 
of  demand  does  not  lie,  as  now,  in  the  verb  itself, 
but  in  the  context.  To  require  (from  Lat.  reguvrere 
through  Old  Fr.  requerir)  is  first  to  seek  after,  and 
then  to  request  or  entreat.  It  may  be  used  to 
translate  a  verb  of  demanding,  as  Driver  (Par. 
Ptalter,  480)  suggests  that  in  Ps  40«  61»  it  may 
perhaps  correspond  to  M.&netaT'a  pottulavi  and 
exigii,*  but  of  all  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  it  is 
used  to  tr.  in  AV  there  is  none  that  means  more 
than  teek  after  or  ask.  That  it  means  no  more 
than  ask  or  entreat  in  some  places  is  evident,  as 
Ezr  8"  '  I  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a 
band  of  soldiers '  (RV '  ask ').  Cf .  Tindale,  Expot. 
161, '  He  giveth  abundantly  unto  them  that  require 
it  [mercy]  with  a  faithful  heart.'  Gov.  after 
rendering  'Gedeon  sayde  unto  them.  One  thinge 


Bconers,  Froissart,  ch.  ix.  'Then  the  queen  was 
greatly  abashed,  and  required  him  all  weeping  of 
Sis  good  counsel,'  and  Chapman,  Odysteyt,  xx.  216 — 

*  For  Bhe  required 
Hta  moti,  sod  wOrd  him  all  things  he  dednd. 
Knox  frequently  speaks  of  reoniring  a  thing 
hmMy,  as  Hitt.  199,  'We  required  your  High- 
neese  m  most  humble  maimer  ;  so  Calderwood, 
HiH.  145,  '  I  protest  and  most  humbly  require,* 
■ad  PmOmt «»  MUre,  Ps  143>— 

■  O  hear  my  pnyer,  Lnd, 
And  onto  my  desire 
To  bow  thine  ear  iroooid, 
I  homblr  thee  lequhre* ; 


*OBty  once  la  tKigm  oaed  in  Tnlg.  (On  n«)  to 
•nqniie  at  the  hand  ot,'  clsewheie  gtwmra  or  - 
tmhj  almji. 


and  the  end  of  A  Dialog  between*  Chritt  and  a 
iStnner,  by  WiUiam  Hunnis — 

*  5i«tMr^Throagh  tliis  sweet  grace  tl\;  merde,  Lord, 
We  numblte  doo  require. 
Chritt— 'By  mercie  mine  I  you  torgire. 
And  grant  this  your  desire.' 

J.  HAsmros. 

REREWARD^The  'rereward,'  i.e.  rearguard, 
was  the  last  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  an 
army,  the  'vanguard'  (=avant-ward)  or  'fore- 
front being  the  first,  "rhe  word  comes  from  Old 
Ft.  arerewarde,  i.e.  arere  (mod.  arriire)  '  behind ' 
I  from  Lat.  ad-retro)  and  toarde,  a  variety  of  Old 
'  7t.  garde  (which  came  from  Old  High  Ger.  warten 
to  watch  over).  RV  retains  the  word  in  all  its 
occurrences  (Nu  10»,  Joe  6»- »,  1  8  29»,  Is  62"  68») 
but  spells  it '  rearward.'  It  is  always  spelt '  rere- 
ward (sometimes  with  a  hyphen)  in  AV,  and  it  is 
always  a  substantive.  Cf.  Hakluyt,  Voyagee,  ii.  20, 
'  Because  ...  it  was  bootlesse  for  them  to  assails 
the  forefront  of  our  battell  .  .  .  they  determined 
to  set  upon  our  rereward.'  Bemers  (Froiteart,  p. 
376,  Glooe  ed.)  uses  '  rear  band '  in  the  same  sense : 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  with  the  rearband  came 
to  Newcastle  and  supped.'  J.  HAsnNGS. 

RESAUS  {"Vvraiaz,  AV  Reesaias),  1  Es  6',  corre- 
sponds  to  Riaelaiah,  Ezr  V,  or  Raamiah,  Keh  T. 

peeAIA  has  apparently  been  read  as  pec<VIA. 

RESEH  (171 !  AD  Ado-e^,  E  Adirrv ;  Vnlg.  Resen). 
— The  last  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshur  (KV 
by  Nimrod),  between  Nineveh  ana  Calah  (the 
modem  Nimroud),  and  further  described  in  Gn  lO** 
as  'the  great  city'  (RV).    Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  position  of  this  settle- 
ment.  The  Byzantine  authors  and  Ptolemy  iden- 
tified it  with  Rhesinaor  Rhesainaon  the  Khabour, 
probably  the  Arab.  Bat  el'Ain — an  impossible 
identification,  this  site  being  200  miles  W.  of  the 
two  cities  between  which  Kesen  is  said  to  have 
lain.   A  better  identification  ia  that  of  Bochart, 
which  makes  Resen  to  be  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon 
{Anab.  iiL  4),  thongh  whether,  as  he  argues, 
'Larissa'  be  an  adaptation  of  'Laresen,'  i.e. 
'Resen's  (ruins),'  is  a  matter  of  doubt.    It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Xenophon  describes  Larissa, 
like  Resen  in  Gn  10",  as  'a  great  city.'  The 
identification  of  the  name,  however,  and  that 
of  the  site,  are  two  different  things.   On  the  one 
band,  there  is  the  possibility,  maintained  by  some, 
that  Larissa  may  be  Nimroud  (Calah),  and,  on  the 
other,  the  probability  that  the  ruins  described  by 
Xenophon — and  the  city  Resen — may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  remains  known  as  Selamteh,  an 
ancient  site  situated  about  three  miles  N.  of 
Nimroud,  and  between  that  city  and  the  mounds 
of  Nineveh  (Kouyunjik).   These  remains  have  the 
advantage  of  bemg  situated  in  the  tract  where, 
according  to  Gn  Vfi*,  Resen  really  lay.   As  Sayce 
has  pointed  ont,  the  name  of  Resen  occurs,  under 
the  form  R68-6ni,  in  a  list  of  18  cities  or  small 
towns  from  which  Sennacherib  dug  canals  com- 
monicating  with  the  river  Khouser  or  Kliosr, 
in  Older  to  supply  them  with  drinking-water. 
Whether  this  be  the  Resen  of  (Senesis  or  not  is 
uncertain, — in  all  probability  it  was  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  place,  and  situated  too  far 
north.    Moreover,  snoh  a  name  as  R6s-eni,  '  foun- 
tain-head,' must  have  been  far  from  rare  in  ancient 
Assyria,  as  is  Ras  el- ain  in  countries  where  Arabic 
is  spoken  at  the  present  day.  The  Greek  forms  are 
apparently  oormpt,  and  dne  to  the  likeness  between 
land  1. 

LrmtATDSB.— Bochart,  Omraph.  Soar.  it.  2S;  Delitaoh 
Paradia  261 ;  Sobrader,  COT  L  8S  i  Sayce  In  the  Acadtmy  tot 
1st  Hay  USa  T.  G.  PlNCHKL 
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SESH  n).— The  twentieth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  as  snoh  employed  in  the  119th 
Psalm  to  desi^ate  the  20tn  part,  each  verse  of 
which  bef^s  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated 
in  this  Dictionary  by  r. 

SESHEPH  ;  B  Xdpaip,  A'P(i(re^).— The  eponym 
of  an  Ephrainute  family,  1  Ch  7". 

RESPECT  OF  PERSONS.-See  Accept,  vol.  L 
p.  21. 

REST. — In  the  Scriptnres  rest  is  ascribed  to  Gk>d, 
and  also  to  man  in  a  variety  of  aspects ;  and  the 
underlying  conception  in  each  case  is  the  necessary 
relation  of  the  rest  of  man  to  that  of  God. 

1.  At  the  close  of  His  creative  activity  God  rested, 
it  is  said,  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made 
(Gn  2*  nai*  [gee  Sabbath,  adinit.'i,  usually  rendered 
in  LXX  by  rarairai^ecr,  but  sometimes  by  iraraieuf). 
This  implies  the  twofold  thought  that  creation,  with 
all  that  the  creative  process  involved,  was  com- 
pleted once  for  all,  and  that  God  was  satisfied  with 
the  work  at  that  stage  accomplished.  Bat  this 
assertion-  of  rest  on  the  part  oi  God  contains  no 
denial  of  subsequent  action,  no  theory  as  to  such 
action,  and  is  consistent  with  ceaseless  activity  (Jn 
6",  of.  Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Theol.  Qu.  73.  2).  The 
apparent  silence  or  inactivity  (ep^)  on  the  part  of 
God  in  presence  of  the  impiety  of  men  is  the  rest 
of  One  who  is  watchful  and  will  strike  at  the  fitting 
time  (Is  18'). 

2.  The  rest  (du,  njin)  promised  by  J'  the  cove- 
nant G(h1  to  the  people  of  Israel  is  the  rest  of  a 
settled  dwelling-place.  But  the  rest  of  the  people 
in_  this  case  is  coincident  with  the  rest  of  God ;  tor 
with  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  ark  by  a 
man  of  rest  (1  Ch  22*)  God  is  represented  as  enter- 
ing into  His  rest  and  the  people  into  theirs,  which 
is  also  His  (2  Ch  a«»,  Ps  132'- Into  this  rest 
some  did  not  enter  because  of  disobedience  (Ps 
95",  He  4»). 

3.  In  addition  to  this  national  rest,  a  rest  of  a 
more  spiritual  and  individual  character  is  spoken 
of.  To  Moses  the  promise  of  the  Divine  presence 
with  a  settled  abode  as  a  goal  is  the  guarantee  of 
rest  (Ex  SS'*).  Jeremiah  offers  it  (S^r)?)  to  his 
countrymen  on  condition  of  their  walking  in 
the  eternal  paths  (Jer  6"),  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  given  of  old  (cf.  Is  28",  where  we  find 
•■"Sn'  II  •■'9"9)-  Those  who  do  so  are  by  a  kindred 
word  described  as  the  quiet  or  restful  ones  (Ps 
35**).  Because  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  the 
secret  of  rest,  it  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  un- 
righteous, whose  normal  condition  is  a  restlessness 
like  that  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Is  57"). 

4.  To  men  worn  out  with  worrying  toils  and 
struggling  under  burdens  too  heavy  for  tliem  (the 
immediate  reference  being  probably  to  the  Pharisaic 
burdens),  Christ  promised  rest  (Mt  11*'").  It  is  His 
own  rest  that  He  offers  to  those  who  with  a  meek 
and  lowly  heart  recognize  the  will  of  His  Father 
as  the  law  of  the  inner  life,  and  take  His  yoke  upon 
themselves.  It  is  not  a  rest  from  toil  but  »n  toil 
(Jn  5"),  not  the  rest  of  inactivity  but  of  the  har- 
monious working^  of  all  faculties  and  affections — of 
will,  heart,  imagination,  conscience — because  each 
has  found  in  God  the  ideal  sphere  for  its  satisfac- 
tion and  development. 

5.  The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  future  rest  is 
most  explicitly  set  forth  m  He  4'-"  and  Rev  14'». 
Taking  up  the  creative  rest  of  Grod  (njp)  along  with 
the  rest  referred  to  in  Ps  95"  (nrj^x))  (both  words 
being  rendered  in  LXX  icarara^eiK),  the  author  of 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  argues  thus:  God  rested 
at  the  creation  of  the  wond,  and  subsequently 
promised  to  Israel  the  rest  of  a  settled  abode. 
That  something  more  than  an  external  rest  was, 


however,  implied,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  a 
later  period  He  swore  that  they  should  not  entei 
into  His  rest.  As  that  promise  still  held  good  and 
was  yet  unfulfilled,  a  Sabbath  rest  ((ra/S^ana-^s)  to 
the  people  of  God  remained  (He  4°),  which  had 
been  unappropriated  or  only  partially  appropriated 
by  the  past.  Into  that  rrat  believers  now  enter 
(He  4*) ;  but  because  it  is  the  very  rest  of  God  Him- 
self (He  4"'),  its  full  fruition  is  yet  to  come.  The 
rest  of  the  blessod  dead  is  not  merely  the  rest  of 
the  grave  (Job  S"*- "),  it  is  a  rest  from  toils  (iK  rOr 
K/nruy,  Rev  14"),  but  not  from  work,  a  rest  only 
'  from  sorrow  and  trouble  and  hard  service '  (Is  14'). 
In  all  these  forms  of  rest  God  and  man  are  indis- 
solubly  related.  The  rest  of  God  the  Creator  is  set 
forth  as  t!ie  condition  and  type  of  the  rest  of  man. 
The  rest  of  J*  is  one  with  that  of  His  people.  The 
rest  offered  to  men  by  Christ  is  His  own  rest, 
which  is  also  that  of  His  Father.  The  blessed  rest 
of  man  is  rest  in  Grod,  with  God,  nay,  the  very 
rest  of  God.    See,  also,  Sabbath,  p  317. 

LmuTCU.— Spath  In  Seh!mlur$  Bib. -Lex.  toL  v.  118; 
Oremer,  Bib.-Jluol.  Ltz.*  826-828 ;  Trench,  ST  Sytumumi^ 
146,  U7 ;  A.  a  Davidaon,  Btbnwt,  07-101. 

John  Patrick. 
RESTITUTION.— See  Crimes  and  next  article. 

RESTOR&TION  in  RV  corresponds  to  'restitu- 
tion '  in  AV,  as  rendering  of  the  noun  apokcUastasit, 
which  occurs  but  once  m  the  NT,  Ac  S''  itroKori- 
ffTotro  Tb»'  irdvruF.  The  times  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets  are  here  described  as  times  of  restoration, 
when  Christ  shall  reign  over  a  kingdom  in  which 
none  of  the  consequences  of  sin  will  any  longer 
appear.  The  same  word  in  its  verbal  form  occurs 
in  Mt  17"  and  in  the  LXX  of  Mai  4*  of  the  moral 
restoration  or  spiritual  revolution  inaugurated  or 
attempted  bjy  John  the  Baptist  This  restoration 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  trae  apokatnstcuis, 
which  is  to  be  realiz^  in  the  case  oi  all  who  will 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Messiah  and  become 
members  of  His  kingdom.  The  word  palingenaia 
(va\a>yti>t(rla)  is  used  by  our  Lord,  Mt  19*,  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  of  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  creation.  The  subject  of  the  new  genesis 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  he  if  renewed 
day  by  day.  See  Trench,  Synonymt  of  the  NT", 
p.  65.  The  word  is  also  used  by  Josephus,  Ant. 
XL  iii.  9,  of  the  restoration  of  the  count:^  of  the 
Jews  under  Zerubbabel.  It  became  a  mvourite 
term  in  later  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writings,  and 
was  no  doubt  in  common  use  in  the  Jewish 
Apocalypses  current  in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
That  the  word  should  be  employed  in  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew  and  not  in  the  writings  of  the 
other  evangelists  is  natural  enough,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation,  nor 
yet  of  the  assumption  of  any  particular  Jewish- 
Christian  sources.  The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas  (Jn 
11")  supposes  the  offer  of  the  Saviour's  salvation 
to  all, — it  may  be  in  another  state  of  existence 
to  those  who  have  not  had  it  here,  —  but  not 
necessarily  its  acceptance  by  all.  Among  the 
words  of  Jesus  which  seem  to  favour  the  restiira- 
tionist  view  may  be  mentioned  Jn  12^'',  where, 
however,  the  lifting  up,  like  that  of  Jn  3",  efftictt 
a  drawing,  which  secures  salvation  only  for  those 
who  look  or  believe.  It  has  been  maintained,  e.g. 
by  Pfleiderer  (PavlinUm,  i.  274-276),  that  the  idea 
of  a  restitution  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  restoration 
of  all  things  is  taught  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  11"  and 
1  Co  15^.  But  in  these  passages  St.  Paul  simply 
insists  upon  this,  that  only  believers  shall  share  in 
that  periected  kiiigdom  of  God  in  which  Grod  is  aU 
in  all.  It  might,  of  course,  be  argued,  if  (he 
funeral  scope  of  Divine  revelation  would  allow  of 
it,  that  the  believers  who  shall  share  in  tLjoa 
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Uessinga  will  at  last  be  found  to  embrace  all 
mankind.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  pas- 
sages oontribate  any  evidence  for  or  against  that 
Tiew.  See  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology  of  NT,  iL  73. 
Snch  biblical  passages  were  nnderstood  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazianzezu  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  even  by  Chrysostom  (see  Homily  on  1  Co 
15")  and  other  Fathers,  by  Erigena,  most  of  the 
mystics  and  theosophists,  aa  they  have  been  in 
modem  times  by  Schleiermacher,  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  Maurice,  Farrar,  etc.,  not  aa  teaching 
absolutely  the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  but  as 
pointing  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  as  at 
least  a  possibility. 

In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  are  three  very 
interesting  paasages,'  1  Ti  2*  4'°,  Tit  2",  in  whicn 
God's  saving  will  is  described  as  universal.  This, 
however,  is  the  will  of  God  concerning  men  who 
are  themselves  possessors  of  a  will,  which  may 
resist  and  reject  as  well  as  accept  what  the 
gracious  will  of  God  has  designed  for  them.  The 
same  explanation  must  be  given  of  Eph  !*■  Col 
1",  which  represent  the  gathering  into  one  and 
reconciling  of  all  as  the  purpose  and  good  pleasure 
of  God.  This  Divine  plan  is  realized  only  in  Christ, 
and  applies  therefore  only  to  those  who  are  in 
Christ.  What  is  taken  into  account  here  is  only 
God's  purpose,  and  not  what  is  actually  realized  in 
the  world  of  human  freedom.  The  whole  scope  of 
Scripture  shows  that  the  realization  of  the  Divine 
will  regarding  man  is  conditioned  by  man's  volun- 
tas aceeptuice  of  the  terms  proposed.  The 
universal  purpose  of  God  is  well  described  by 
Martensen  as  'an  ivoKaTiaraint  a  parte  ante'  which 
has  its  development  as  an  aroKaraoTcurit  a  parte 
post,  nnder  condition  of  man's  free  will,  only  when 
the  possibility  of  eternal  condemnation  has  been 
confessed.  He  would  regard  the  opposition  of 
biblical  passages,  on  the  one  hand  seemingly 
universalist,  on  the  other  hand  seemingly  in  favour 
of  eternal  retribution,  as  an  antinomy  like  that  of 
freedom  and  predestination. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  best  exegetes 
of  all  schools  that  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration 
of  all  cannot  be  supported  by  NT  texts.  The 
ablest  and  most  candid  advocates  of  this  theory 
seek  to  ground  their  position  on  what  they  regard 
ss  necessary  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  oi  God,  or  on  psychological  and  ethical 
doctrines  of  the  constitntion  and  destiny  of  man. 

LmRATimB.— Joket,  The  Stamd  Death  and  the  Restitution 
tf  all  Tkingt,  London  (1869),  1888 ;  Martcnaen,  Chrittian  Dog- 
matic; Edia.  1866,  pp.  iH-MU ;  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope,  London, 
1878,  Merey  and  JvdgmenLhatiAim,  1881 ;  Puaey,  What  it  cf 
Faith  a$  to  Bvertatting  Puniihmmt)  London,  1880;  Ooz, 
SalaUor  Mundi:  1$  Chriit  tht  Saviour  o)  all  Menl  London, 
1877  ;  Row,  Futur*  Rttribution,  London,  1887 ;  Maurice, 
ThtUogical  B$tami,  London,  18M ;  Fvte,  Th»  Hireafter,  Edin. 
UM;  Satammd,  Th»  CMMion  Doetrint  of  Immort<UUy,  Edin. 
Uas,  4tb  ad.  1901 ;  Beet,  Thi  Lot  TMng$,  London,  1807. 

J.  Macpherson. 
RESURRECTIOH.  —  Introductory.  —  The  NT 
■abst.  irdaraatt  from  which,  through  Vulg.,  we 
obtain  the  term  '  resurrection,'  gives,  so  far  as  its 
strict  sense  goes,  an  incomplete  account  of  the 
Biblical  doctnne.  The  essential  idea  is  restoration 
of  life  in  its  fulness  to  a  person  whose  existence 
has  not  been  absolutely  cut  off,  but  so  mutilated 
and  attenuated  as  to  be  unworthy  to  be  described 
as  life.  The  name  '  resurrection '  given  to  this  act 
of  God  is  drawn  from  the  fact  which  immediately 
struck  the  eye  in  cases  where  renewal  of  life  tooK 
place.  The  rising  up  of  the  body  (<lr<<mj,  2  K  13" 
LXX)  is  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the  whole  fact. 
Bat  the  essential  matter  is  the  renewal  of  life, 
hence  in  Rabbinic  n;ij^  (revival)  is  more  frequent 
than  «?<pp  (resurrection).  See  Buxtorf,  t.v.,  who 
says  that  some  distinguished  the  former  as  the 
inxmer  word  to  be  used  of  the  resnrrection  of  the 
righteous.   Delitzsch  in  his  Hebrew  NT  freauently 


renders  irimnt  by 

in  Jn  S''  and  elsewhere. 


Cf.  the  use  of  fwoirotrv 
In  LXX  of.  [uoToliint 


(only  in  Ezr  S"- ')  used  of  revival  of  the  nation. 

Tne  development  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of 
resnrrection  starts  from  a  previous  belief  that 
death  was  not  the  end  of  existence  but  was  the 
end  of  life,  a  distinction  which  it  is  difBcnlt  for 
modem  thought  to  apprehend.  This  was  itself 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  opposing  beliefs,  as 
has  been  ably  shown  by  Charles  (Eschatology,  chs. 
L-iii.).  On  the  one  side  there  were  survivals  of 
a  primitive  belief,  common  to  the  Hebrews  witJi 
other  nations,  according  to  which  the  dead  were 
not  mere  sliades,  but  still  active  and  powerful  On 
the  other  side  was  the  teaching  of  Gn  Sf,  that  the 
soul  was  but  the  result  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  earthly  body ;  leading  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit 
at  death  must  involve  the  break  up  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  individual.  But  this  latter  conclusion 
was  not  generally  adopted,  and  with  certain  excep- 
tions (Ec3*'*")the  soul  was  believed  to  persist  or  |l 
subsist  after  the  breath  of  life  had  been  withdrawn. 
The  question  before  us,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  in  some  form  or 
other  is  the  starting-point,  not  the  subject,  of  the 
present  inquiry.  The  advances  made  by  the  two 
peoples,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  show  a  strong  contrast.  The  Greek 
advance,  represented  in  Biblical  literature  by  the 
Bk.  of  Wisdom  onlj,  was  due  mainly,  though  not 
entirely,  in  the  limited  circle  affected  by  it,  to  the 
consciousness  of  intellectual  vigour  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  intellectual  activity  arrested 
and  annihilated,  as  in  the  belief  of  the  Homerio 
age  it  undoubtedly  was.  In  the  Hebrew  advance, 
it  was  the  development  of  religious  vigour  and 
experience  which  made  men  feel  that  existence  in 
Sheol,  as  generally  understood,  could  not  be  their 
final  lot.  Again,  to  the  Greek  it  appeared  that  the 
body  was  in  some  respects  a  hindrance  to  the 
intellectual  life,  and  that  the  serenity  needed  for 
reflexion  was  disturbed  by  bodily  passions ;  hence 
the  resumption  of  the  body  presented  no  attrac- 
tions. The  Hebrew,  from  bis  less  intellectual 
point  of  view,  felt  nothing  of  this,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  retain  his  instinctive  perception  that 
the  body  was  essential  to  the  life  of  man,  and  to 
require  that,  if  life  was  to  be  restored,  the  body 
should  be  restored  also.  The  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  in  the  OT  is  that  of  a 
slow,  hesitating  development.  In  the  NT  there  is 
undoubtedly  development,  but  the  doctrine  is  not 
merely  developed  within  human  thought,  but  re- 
yealea  to  it  from  without  by  a  fact  which  assured 
it — the  resnrrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  present 
article  that  event  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  its 
historical  aspect,  nor  with  regard  to  its  place  in 
Christology  and  in  Christian  evidences  (see  art. 
Jesus  Christ),  but  only  in  its  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  The 
order  of  treatment  will  therefore  be— (i.)  the  ex- 
pectation of  resurrection  as  developed  in  the  OT 
and  Apocrypha ;  (ii.)  the  effect  on  this  expectation 
of  (A)  the  teaching,  (B)  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ; 
(iii.)  the  place  tnenceforward  assigned  to  the 
doctrine  in  apostolic  teaching. 

i.  The  Expectation  of  Resurrection  as 

DEVELOPED  IN  THE  OT  AND  APOCRYPHA. — 
Martha's  words,  '  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again 
in  the  resurrection  in  the  last  day'  (Jn  ll**),  set 
before  us  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  (excluding 
Sadducees)  in  the  time  of  Christ.*  But  how  had 
this  belief  been  arrived  at!  Its  development  in  OT 
*The  diacipleir  inability  to  undentand  'wliat  the  rieinf 
aeain  from  the  dead  ihould  mean '  (Hk  9I0)  doea  not  oontrovert 
the  statement  above.  It  aron  from  their  unwlllingneaa  tc 
oonceire  a  suffering  Meoiah,  and  so  to  expect  His  deaUi,  whioli 
was  the  neceaaai;  preliminary  to  Hli  rising  again. 
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baa  been  ao  often  and  ao  fnlljr  dealt  with  {e.g, 
Schultz,  OT  Theology,  n.  oh.  zxiL;  Salmond,  Chr. 
Doct.  Immortaliijf,  bk.  iL),  that  only  an  ontline 
will  be  necessary. 

A.  Old  TBSTAMBNT.—X.  Stage*  of  development.— 
(a)  The  religious  life  of  the  individual  Hebrew  was 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  nation.    It  is  in  the 
sphere  of  national  life  that  we  first  find  those 
Teutons  conceptions  which  ultimately  come  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  individual,  e.g.  Justification 
(see  Is  45").  Tbis  holds  good  of  the  expectation  of 
K  resurrection,  and  Hos  6'  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
V  passage.  Ezk  37  belongs  to  tlie  same  class.  One 
/  prophecy  of  national  resunsction  is  of  a  sp^ial  and 
'  peculiar  character,  viz.  is        While  granting  that 
theServantoftheLoRDis  primarily  Israel  idetOized, 
we  have  here  the  prolon^tion  of  life  after  death 
described  in  so  individual  a  way,  that  when  once 
the  thought  is  admitted  that  the  Servant  is  a 
Person  representing  the  nation,  the  prophecy 
becomes  a  prophecy  of  individual  resurrection, 
•fit  Mrill  be  observed  that  in  Hosea  and  Ezekiel  it  is 
'  a  fi^rative  resurrection,  namely,  the  recovery  of 
J  f  national  life,  which  is  spoken  of,  and  not  a  literal 
I  one,  apd  the  whole  conception  depends  on  the 
^  pation  being  considered  as  a  person  capable  of  life 
nad  death.    But  it  thus  becomes  clear  that  the 
notion  of  literal  resurrection  as  a  possible  thing 
was  a  very  early  one,  inasmuch  as  the  literal  con- 
ception of  an  event  must  precede  its  figurative 
application.   The  miracles  of  Elijah  ana  Elisha 
(1  K  17,  2  K  4),  even  for  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
them  as  facts,  testify  to  the  notion  of  resurrection 
being  in  men's  minds,   (b)  The  second  stage  of 
thought,  later  in  logical  if  not  in  chronologicaJ  order, 
'.As  a  transitional  one.   In  it  the  notions  of  indi- 
(Vidual'fflid  national  resurreotion  appear  side  by 
.mide-/-Is  26**.  ^  Compared  with  26'*,  this  verse  must 
pe  understood  as-*  pray  ur  for  the  resurrection  of 
individuals.   See  Dulmann,  ad  loe.   (e)  In  Dn  12^ 
I  the  resurrection  of  individuals  stands  out  alone 
'  and  clear.   The  passage  probably  refers  to  the 
faithful  and  the  apostates  of  Maccabiean  times 
(cf.  ll*"')!        resurrection  is  predicted  for  both 
classes,  without,  however,  any  implication  of 
resurrection  for  Gentiles.  The  form  of  expression 
and  its  connexion  with  a  time  of  trouble  and  de- 
liverance seem  to  show  dependence  on  Is  26".  The 
passage  likewise  introduces  for  the  first  time  the 
resurrection  of  sinful  Israelites  with  a  view  to 
retribution. 

2.  By  the  side  of  these  stages  of  thought  shown 
in  prophetic  utterances  we  must  place  the  reflexions 
of  psalmists  and  wise  men.  They  will  best  be  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  lines  of  thought,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  was  developed. 
In  every  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  renewal  of  an  existence  whicli  has  been  cut 
I  olT,  nor  merely  the  restoration  of  a  body  which  is 
1  aspired  to,  but  the  deliverance  of  an  existent  per- 
sonality  from  Sheol,  and  its  re-endowment  with 
life  in  all  its  powers  and  activities,  (a)  Communion 
1  with  God.  Of  this  the  psalmists  were  conscions, 
I  yet  before  them  lay  Sheol  with  the  entire  cessation, 
\  according  to  the  popular  belief,  of  any  such  relation 
to  Him  (Ps  6*  30*).  Some  of  them  surmount  the 
barrier.  Such  a  communion  most  partake  of  tlie 
nature  of  Him  who  admits  it,  and  therefore  be 
eternal.  Two  of  the  psalma  which  express  most 
strongly  the  delight  of  fellowship  with  God,  viz. 
16  and  17,  are  tiiose  in  which  the  nope  of  life  after 
death  reaches  its  least  ambiguous  expression  (16'° 
17") — least  ambiguous,  because  here  and  every' 
where  in  similar  passages  in  the  Psalms  it  may 
possibly  be  temporary  {{reservation  from  literal 
and  physical  deatn  which  is  intended,  as  is  certainly 
the  case  in  Ps  68".  Bat  very  widdy  in  the  Psalter 
there  exists  the  feeling  that  life  means  more  than 


the  continuance  of  the  soul  in  the  body.  And  thii 
fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting 
all  Psalm  passages  in  which  life  and  death  are 
referred  to.  (6)  Need  of  retribution.  Under  this 
head  we  must  consider  not  only  the  Psalms  but 
also  the  Prophets  and  Job.  It  makes  itself  felt  in 
various  ways.  (I)  In  connexion  with  Messianic 
hopes.  The  more  vivid  and  glorious  these  become, 
the  more  needful  is  it  that  the  dead  Israelitet 
should  not  be  thought  to  be  debarred  from  par- 
taking in  their  fulfilment  The  idea  of  the  dis- 
persed who  are  alive  being  gathered  to  partake  in 
the  great  restoration  is  abundantly  expressed  (Is  60 
and  elsewhere) ;  and  it  ia  only  a  step  further  to 
gather  them  nom  the  underworld  for  the  same 
purpose.  That  ia  indeed  the  connexion  of  the 
prayer  and  promise  in  la  26^  and  Dn  12*,  already 
cited.  The  thought  comes  out  much  more  clearly 
in  Eth.  Enoch  61 ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  a  tem- 
porary Messianio  reign  on  earth  grows  into  shape, 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  to  share  in  it  is 
nsually  placed  at  its  beginning.  Hence  arises  the 
expectation  of  two  distinct  resurrections,  which 
will  be  examined  below.  (2)  Besides  retribution 
of  blessing  for  the  righteous,  retribution  for  the 
wicked  came  also  to  M  felt  as  a  necessity.  For 
the  Psalmist  it  had  been  enough  to  pray  for  venge- 
ance on  them  in  this  life,  or  to  think  of  them  as 
shut  up  for  ever  in  Sheol  (Ps  49") ;  and  for  the 
Prophets  it  was  enough  to  expect  a  '  day  of  the 
Lord,'  in  which  they  would  receive  their  punish- 
ment here,  and  be  swept  away.  But  in  Dn  12*  | 
resurrection  for  unfaithful  Israelites  with  a  view 
to  their  punishment  appears  for  the  first  time,  \ 
and  it  is  obvious  that  from  this  starting-point  \ 
an  expectation  of  resurrection  and  judgment  for  ' 
mankind  generally  would  naturally  proceed,  (c) 
There  is  another  aspect  of  retribution,  which  doe* 
not  look  at  reward  or  punishment,  but  rather  at 
the  reversal  of  mistaken  human  judgments.  There 
must  be  a  higher  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  and  to 
reach  it  man  must  be  brougnt  out  of  Sheol. 
Further,  the  dealings  of  God  Himself  require  a 
justification  which  He  cannot  fail  to  give.  This  is 
in  the  main  the  line  of  expectation  in  Job.  The 
sufferer  is  dying  with  an  imjust  condemnation 
upon  hira,  and  with  no  sign  of  regard  from  God. 
In  Sheol  he  will  still  be  cut  off  nrom  God.  He 
rises  to  the  thought,  and  throws  out  the  wish 
(H™-),  that  there  may  be  release  from  Sheol, 
and  later  on  is  assured  that '  his  redeemer  {go'el) 
lives,'  and  that  he  himself  wiU  see  God  (19''").  All 
this  implies,  first  of  aU,  literal  death,  and  then 
restoration  to  life  after  death,  i«.  resurreotion  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.* 

'These  three  tendencies  of  thought  which  were 
at  work  in  the  mind  of  Israel  during  and  after  the 
Exile  seem  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the  previous 
OT  religion,  and  not  to  require  any  extraneous 
influence  to  account  for  the  shape  which  they 
took.  No  doubt,  such  a  passage  as  Yasna  Ix. 
11,  12  is  suflScient  proof  of  a  clear  and  lofty 
doctrine  of  resurrection  in  Persian  religions 
Dhought.t  But  at  the  most  such  belief  among 
their  foreign  rulers  did  no  more  than  stimulate 
the  home-bom  expectation  of  resurrection  in  the 
breast  of  Israel. 

B.  Apoc&ypha. —The  variations  which  th» 

*  It  must  b«  oonfeaed  tlut  botli  tlie  text  ud  th«  exegnls  oi 
tbia  paan^  *re  still  Involved  In  oonsiderable  obacurity.  See 
the  Comm.,  opecUlly  ttaow  ol  DiUmwin,  A.  B.  Davidson,  ud 
Duhm. 

f  *  In  order  tbat  cor  minds  maybedellghted  snd  oar  sonW  th* 
best,  let  our  bodies  be  sjorifled  ss  well,  snd  let  them,  O  Musda, 
go  likewise  openly  (to  Heaven)  ss  the  best  world  of  the  saints 
devoted  to  Ahura,  and  accompanied  by  Asha  Vahista,  who  Is 
righteoosness  the  IMSt  and  most  beaatUol,  and  may  we  see  the* 
and  may  we  approaohlng  oome  ronnd  abont  thee,  and  attain  to 
entire  companionship  with  the«.'-^SSHrsd  Jtts.  <tr  tt«  Sat,  toL 
xxxL  p.  SIZ. 
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doctrae  of  resoReoUon  nnderwent  in  the  inter- 
Testamental  period  are  Tarioos  and  complicated. 
Their  inconaistenoies  may  be  gathered  m>m  the 
brief  summary  of  them  in  art.  Eschatoloot, 
vol.  i.  p.  748'* :  for  a  fall  acconnt  of  their  phases, 
Charles,  Esckatology  (Jowett  Lecture),  chs.  v.-viii., 
should  of  course  be  studied.  See  especially  an 
admirable  summary  in  Book  of  Enoch,  ed.  Chiwles, 
ch.  61,  note. 

^  Three  of  the  dentero-oanonical  booka  require  a 
words,  viz.  Sirach,  Wisdom,  2  Maccabees,  as 
representatives  of  widely  divergent  views.  The 
I  earliest  of  these  (Sirach)  is  on  the  lines  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  not  rising  beyond  the  old  popular  conception 
I  of  Sheol.  The  immortality  of  man  is  distinctly 
denied  in  Sir  17*.  The  contrary  statement  in 
19>*  is  omitted  in  B{tA.C  (followed  hj  RV).  It  is 
found,  however,  in  the  Complutensian  text,  and 
in  the  very  important  MS,  Ho  248.  Apparently,  the 
<mly  immortaUty  expected  is  (1)  that  of  the  nation, 
and  (2)  for  the  individaal  a  good  name,  37".  The 
three  passages  which  appear  to  imply  a  better 
hope  (46'"  &"  49")  are  capable  of  being  other- 
wise interpreted ;  of.  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nack 
\  dem  Tode,  8  40. — In  direct  opposition  to  Sirach 
is  "Wisdom,  see  Wis  2**  3*^.  But  the  expectation 
of  immortality  in  this  book  is  probably  drawn 
ifrora  Greek  philosophy  much  more  than  from 
■  Psalms  or  Prophets.  A  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  souls  is  held  to  be  involV5din1t(Wis  8*),  and 
resurrection  drffie^Bodyis^flS^here^nteiiiplated.* 
— On  the  other  hand,'2'Mac.  expresses^he  assnrsfioe 
of  such  a  resurrection  not  only  as  an  opinion,  but 
as  the  motive  and  support  of  martTrdom.  The 
persecutor  can  mutilate  the  body,  but  God  will 
restore  it  intact  (2  Mac  7»  ll'«-»  U*).  And  12" 
shows  that  the  author  had  a  Sadducean  denial  of 
resurrection  confronting  him,  such  as  is  implied 
by  the  silence  of  1  Mao.  in  regard  to  everything 
relating  to  a  future  life.  Thus  we  have  in  these 
three  books  severally  (1)  the  ancient  view  of  Sheol 
as  the  end  of  man,  (2)  the  expectation  of  immortality 
for  the  soul  alone,  (3)  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  It  may  be  added  that  in  2  Mac.  for  the 
first  time  dc tiaracrij  occurs  in  the  Gr.  Bible  in  the 
sense  of  '  resurrection '  (but  cf.  Ps  65  title). — 2  Es. 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  entirely  post- 
Christian.  For  the  pseudepigraphic  literature  the 
reader  has  already  been  referred  to  Eschatoloot. 
iL  Effect  of  the  Teaching  and  Resubkec- 

TION  of  JESTTS  on  THE  EXPECTATION  OF  RESUB- 

KEcnoN  IN  Israel. — In  the  tirst  place  there  may 
be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
this  expectation.  May  2  Mac.  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  it  ?  Was  it  regarded  as  a  return  to 
life  under  previous  physical  conditions  in  order  to 
partake  in  a  Messianic  kingdom  upon  the  present 
earth  snbjugated  and  renewed  ?  It  is  to  this  that 
a  survey  of  OT  prophecy  seems  to  lead,  and  it  is 
this  which  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  utterances  in  the 
Gospels.  It  has  indeed  been  shown  by  Charles 
{EtcAalologtf,  Jowett  Lect  p.  238)  that  snob  a 
view  is  more  properly  characteristic  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  than  of  the  1st.  The  portions  of  Eth. 
Enoch  which  belong  to  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  declare 
that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is  of  only  temporary 
duration,  and  that  the  goal  of  Idle  risen  righteous 
is  not  this  transitory  kingdom,  but  heaven  itself 
(op.  cit.v.  201  ff.).  Yet  the  literature  of  a  period 
18  not  decisive  as  to  popular  belief,  and  tne  ex- 
pectation of  the  kingdom  of  Ch)d  in  the  Grospels 

•  Teichiiuuiii  (ZNt  PauUnlielitn  VortUOungm  von  AiMnteh- 

To  8  8t  Paul 
iwirrecUon, 

   thoosht,  and  upeoially  of  the 

Book  of  WMom,  $f.  V*.  See  pp.  11-76  lor  the  whole  argument, 
which,  thooffa  ingenioaily  worked  out,  is  neTcrtbelen  uooon- 
Tliidnt. 


•  Teichiiuuiii  (ZKt  PauliulKlitn  VonteUunam  van . 
img  und  OtriM)  endeaTonn  to  ihow  that  u  2  Co  I 
has  abanloned  hit  earlT  Jndalo  balief  In  a  Utenl  rea 
under  the  ioflTieno*  of  HeDenlo  thoosht,  and  eepeoii 


appears  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  earliei 
es^atology.  Even  if  '  the  doctrine  of  the  resnr 
rection  current  among  the  cultured  Pharisees  in 
the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  was  of  a 
truly  spiritual  nature,'  it  had  not  laid  hold  of  the 
moss  of  the  people.  The  character  of  the  resur- 
rection belief  to  be  gathered  from  the  Mishna  (for 
which  see  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol*  pp.  369,  370)  is  prob- 
ably better  evidence  of  Jewish  popular  opinion 
in  the  time  of  Christ  than  any  portion  of  Eth. 
Enoch,  though  it  seems  too  much  to  say  with 
Weber,  that  Enoch  cannot  in  any  case  serve  as 
anthority  for  the  exhibition  of  Jewish  theology 
(ojD.  cit.  p.  xv).  Assuming,  then,  that  the  popular 
conception  of  resnrrection  was  return  to  life  under 
previous  physical  conditions  in  order  to  partici- 

gate  in  a  Messianic  kingdom,  we  have  to  observe 
ow  this  would  be  Affected  by  the  teaching  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

A.  Teachino  of  Jesus.— In  the  Synontics 
the  resurrection  is  taken  for  granted.  There 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  seldom  if  ever  communi- 
cate doctrine.  D<>ctrine  is  presupposed.  The  dis- 
oourses  are  practical,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
conduct,  and  judgment  upon  conduct,  that  the 
resurrection  comes  before  us.  However,  a  new 
view  of  life  and  death  is  implied  in  Mt  9**  '  the 
damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,'  and  to  enforce 
this  teaching  may  have  been  m  part  the  object  of 
the  three  miracles  of  raising  the  dead.  There  is 
another  more  important  exception  to  the  absence 
of  direct  teaching,  the  answer  to  the  Saddnceee 
(Mt  22*",  Mk  12M-*',  Lk  20"-"),  which  was  evi- 
dently felt  by  those  who  recorded  it  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  As  an  answer  to  the  difficulty 
raised  by  tne  Sadducees,  the  words  of  the  Lord  are 
ia  a  measure  confirmatory  of  Eth.  Enoch  61' 
r  they,  ».«.  the  righteous,  wiU  all  become  angels  in 
heaven ').  But  uie  Lord  goes  on  to  attack  the 
position  of  His  adversaries,  and  c-  prove,  not 
indeed  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection,  but  that 
the  conditions  of  it  exist.  The  souls  of  the 
patriarchs  are  still  tinly  alive,  because  acknow- 
ledged by  God  Himself  (Ex  3")  to  be  in  relation 
to  Him  ;  cf.  Lk  Their  resurrection  in 

the  body  is  indeed  a  further  step,  but  follows 
inevitably  from  the  love  of  God  (see  Swete  on  Mk 
12").  The  narrative  of  Luke  extends  the  thought 
of  this  relation  of  man  to  God  from  the  souls  of  the 
patriarchs  to  all  men,  and  to  this  striking  utter- 
ance St.  Paul  probably  refers  in  Ro  14'- — In  the 
Fonrtb  Gospel  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection  ia  different.  There  it  forins  part  of 
Christ's  doctrinal  system,  both  as  to  the  spiritual 
revival  which  is  its  necessary  condition  (Jn  S'*-  *), 
and  as  to  His  own  share  m  effecting  it  (S"*  * 
6"-  *•  ■").  In  this  latter  particular  we  may  com- 
pare the  expectation  of  Eth.  Enoch,  which  had 
connected  the  resurrection  with  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  (Eth.  Enoch  51'  61»).  This  claim  of 
Christ  is  concentrated  in  the  words,  *  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,'  Jn  11".  In  Martha's 
words  and  Christ's  reply  the  old  and  the  new 
doctrines  meet,  and  the  old  is  taken  up  and  trans- 
formed into  the  new,  losing  nothing  and  gaining 
much.  A  serious  difficulty,  however,  anses  on 
this  teaching.  If  resurrection  is  presented  (Jn  6''°) 
as  the  necessary  ultimate  result  of  believing  on 
the  Son  of  Goa,  the  resurrection  of  unbelievers 
must,  it  is  evident,  stand  on  some  other  footing. 
To  deny  it  altogether  would  be  to  fall  into  the 
fallacy  of  arguing  from  denial  of  the  antecedent  to 
denial  of  the  consequent.  But  it  must  clearly  be 
different  in  character.  What  is  the  difference  1 
The  question  will  recur  below  in  considering  St 
Paul's  presentation  of  the  doctrine  in  Ro  8'*.  A 
resurrection  of  the  wicked  ia  plainly  presupposed 
in  Christ's  teaching  as  to  the  Judgment,  Mt  26*"*. 
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It  la,  moreover,  distinctly  affirmed  Id  Jn  S*- 
The  excision  of  these  verses  as  proposed  by  some 
critics  (Charles,  Emshatology,  p.  371)  is  an  arbitrary 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficnlty.  The  solu- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  two  resurrec- 
tions different  in  nature  if  not  in  date,  which  is 
implied  in  Lk  14'*  20*,  where  see  Plummer's  notes 
(Intemat.  Orit.  Comm.  on  Luke).  The  causation, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
from  tne  dead  (j)  ix  rtKpQw  iiii<rraint)  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  tne  rising  of  the  wicked, 
though  in  both  cases  it  proceeds  from  Christ  as  its 
author. 

B.  RESURRECTIOH  OF  JESUS,  AND  ITS  EFFECT 

ON  THE  Doctrine  ofBesurrection.— Of  greater 
moment  than  any  result  of  verbal  teaching  was 
the  change  in  the  doctrine  produced  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  The  Jewish  expectation,  if  it 
has  been  rightly  estimated  above  (i.  A.),  would 
have  been  fulfilled  by  a  return  to  life  such  as  that 
of  Lazarus,  with  a  body  subject  to  all  its  previous 
conditions.  This  and  the  two  preceding  raisings 
from  the  dead  had  appeared  to  confirm  the  popular 
view.  And  the  Lord  Himself  had  accommodated 
His  teachuig  to  the  same  expectation  in  Mt  18', 
though,  as  we  have  seen.  He  had  incidentally 
rebuked  it  in  Lk  20^.  But  when  He  had  risen, 
it  was  clear  lhat  the  body  with  which  He  had 
risen  was  in  some  ways  released  from  previous 
material  conditions.  He  could  pass  through  a 
closed  sepulchre  (implied  by  Mt  28'),  and  closed 
doors  (Jn  20^°),  and  be  present  at  no  great  interval 
in  different  and  distant  places  (cf.  Lk  24'*  and  24"). 
It  was  the  same  and  yet  with  a  certain  difference 
which  was  enough  in  some  cases  to  delay  or  hinder 
recognition  (Mk  16",  Jn  20"  21<).  As  against 
this  alteration  in  the  character  of  His  risen  oody, 
it  might  be  urged  that  He  asked  for  and  received 
food  (Lk  24*'«s  Ac  W^).  But  in  these  cases  the 
purpose  of  the  moment  was  to  convince  the  dis- 
ciples that  what  they  saw  was  not  a  phantom  ;  cf. 
Mt  14*.  This,  with  a  view  to  the  persons  dealt 
with,  could  best  be  done  by  taking  food.  If  there 
be  resurrection  of  the  body,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  a  body  •ihould  not  have  the  power  of  taking 
food  without  depending  on  it.  Once  cross  the 
boundary  of  the  present  sphere  of  existence,  and 
we  are  in  a  realm  where  we  can  no  longer  say  '  this 
is  impossible.'  Indeed  it  was  the  reality  and 
identity  of  His  risen  body  which  the  Lord  had 
to  insist  on  ;  the  difference  was  evident,  and  spoke 
for  itself.  To  sum  up,  the  effects  of  His  resur- 
rection were  these — (1)  It  assured  men  of  what 
till  then  had  been  a  hope  imperfectly  supported 
by  Scripture  warrant,  and  therefore  contested  by 
an  influential  school  of  thought  (the  Saddncees). 
(2)  It  raised  and  enlarged  that  hope ;  of.  1  P  I*. 
Whatever  influence  the  lofty  predictions  of  Eth. 
Enoch  {SimilUrtdes)  may  have  had  among  the 
studious  and  learned,  it  is  probable  that  the  people 
generally  had  interpreted  resurrection  as  a  renewal 
of  this  present  life  under  its  previous  conditions. 
Christ's  resurrection  showed  that  it  meant  entry 
into  an  entirely  new  phase  of  existence.  (3)  It 
brought  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  from  the 
background  of  religions  thought  to  the  very  front. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  demanded  acceptance 
on  the  ground  of  His  resurrection.  It  was  that 
which  declared  {iM€w)  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(Ro  1*),  and  set  the  final  seal  of  Divine  acceptance 
on  His  teaching  and  life  ;  and,  as  was  afterwards 
realized,  on  the  sacrifice  of  His  death.  The  gospel 
which  the  apostles  preached  was  the  gospel  of  the 
resurrection  (cf.  Ao  4'),  though  this  combination 
of  words  does  not  actually  occur.  Confession  of 
Jesus  as  Lord,  and  belief  in  His  resurrection,  are 
the  only  things  necessary  for  salvation,  Ro  10*. 
iii  The  Place  ther'iafter  assigned  to  the 
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IN  Apostouc  Teachino.— To  this  the  preceding 
remarks  naturally  lead  us  on.  In  two  respects  the 
doctrine  presented  itself  to  men  of  the  apostolic 
age  differently  from  the  way  in  which  we  regard  it. 
(1)  To  Uie  apostles  the  expectation  of  the  Second 
Coming  in  their  own  lifetime,  arising  from  such 
sayings  as  Mt  24**,  superseded  in  some  meajsure  th« 
expectation  of  resurrection  for  themselves  and  for 
those  whom  they  addressed,  yet  the  strong  Saddn- 
oean  opposition  to  the  gospel  is  expressly  attributed 
to  the  apostles'  teaching  as  to  the  resurrection 
(Ac  4').  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  the 
new  life  imparted  to  them  by  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  witn  the  example  before 
them  in  the  Person  of  Christ  of  how  this  life  could 
triumph  over  death,  made  the  resurrection  in  its 
aspect  of  quickening  {('amroLeivBai)  an  already  pres- 
ent fact.  They  were  already  risen  with  Christ, 
death  was  brought  to  nought  (2Ti  l"*),  and  the 
subject  of  their  preaching  was  '  this  life '  (4  j'w^ 
aCn;,  Ac  5^).  Bnt  for  later  ages  of  the  Church 
the  literal  resurrection  has  appeared  to  be  the 
important  thought,  and  the  mystical  resurrection 
has  lost  the  freshness  which  it  had  when  grown 
men  entered  by  baptism  into  the  new  life,  from 
the  bondage  ot  Judaism  or  the  superstition  and 
vice  of  heathenism  (Ro  6*-  *).  But  the  question  as 
to  apostolic  teaching  is  really  not  a  general  one, 
bnt  special,  and  to  be  answered  almost  entirely 
from  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Catholic  Epistles 
and  Hebrews  contribute  very  little.  It  is  when  St. 
Paul  turns  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  assumes  a  fresh  prominence.  It 
is  not  merely,  as  in  Judsea,  that  witness  must  be 
given  that  J  esus  is  risen,  to  men  who  expect  already 
resurrection  for  themselves ;  but  the  idea  of  resur- 
rection is  here  a  new  one,  and  there  is  no  previous 
belief  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  can 
find  its  place.  Popular  Hellenic  thought  on  the 
subject  was  vague,  and  apparently  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrine  ot  retribution  taught  in 
the  mysteries  (Salmond,  Chr.  Doet.  Immortality, 
p.  135  note).  Philosophic  thought  was  simply 
concerned  with  the  possible  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  uniformly  discarded  the  prospect  of  a 
renewed  existence  in  the  body  except  by  way  of 
transmigration,  a  totally  different  conception  from 
that  of  resurrection.  In  his  discourse  at  Athens, 
St.  Paul  carried  the  Stoics  with  him  throughout, 
until  he  came  to  the  words  '  in  that  he  rais^  him 
from  the  dead,'  Ac  IT**.  Then  some  mocked,  and 
Paul  departed  from  among  them.  Hence  in  both 
his  Epistles  to  the  most  distinctly  Greek  of  the 
Churches  which  he  addressee  (Corinth),  St.  Paul 
enters  fully  on  the  question  of  resurrection.  It 
was  apparently  at  Corinth,  first  of  all,  that  the 
mystical  sense  of  resurrection,  describisd  above, 
usurped  the  place  of  the  literal  sense.  It  is  to  St. 
Paul  that  we  owe  the  clear  presentation  of  both 
the  literal  and  the  mystical  views  of  resurrection 
as  truly  compatible.  As  examples  of  the  mystical 
sense,  besides  Ro  %*• '  (already  referred  to),  we  h«va 
Col  2"  3',  Eph  2"'-.  The  last-named  passage  carries 
the  mystical  union  with  Christ  beyond  His  resur- 
rection to  His  ascension.  And  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  mystical  resurrection  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  baptismal  hymn,  *  Awake  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  snine 
upon  thee,'  Eph  5".  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
language,  if  it  stood  alone  ana  without  its  com- 
plement, might  give  occasion  to  the  teaching  of 
Hymenteus  and  Pliiletus  that  the  resurrection  was 
past  already,  2Ti  2".  It  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  for  St.  Paul  to  emphasize  also  the  litertu 
sense  ot  the  doctrine,  which  he  does  in  1  Th  4", 
2  Co  6,  Ph  3",  but  especially  in  1  Co  16»»«.  In  th< 
latter  passage  he  first  shows  that  faith  in  the  re* 
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Burrection  of  the  dead  is  vital  1 
tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  is  ■ 
cannot  be  maintained  if  the  r 
■who  are  in  Christ  is  denied, 
difficulties  which  Greek  though 
critical  than  Jewish,  felt  so  st 
the  dead  raised,  and  with  what  l 
they  come  ?' 

In  further  examination  of  the  Pa 
three  questions  will   present  thcmi- 
inust  be  dealt  with  successively — (1) 
eiiccts,  if  at  all,  does  the  tcachin<;  of  . 
the  subject  po  beyond  the  teacliiuK 
(2)  Is  liis  teaching  consistent  with  itself  t 
it  include  a  doctrine  of  two  resurrections' 

(1)  The  princijial  thou'dit  which  we  ow 
15  is  that  of  a  siiiritual  (Trj-ei'^ariicii/)  at 
puished  from  a  natural  (i/'uxn,-6i')  body,  ni 
body  which  is  adapted  to  be  the  orfjan  o. 
sonality  in  which  it  is  no  longer  the  soul  ( 
but  the  spirit  (Tri-eP/m),  which  is  supreme,  'l 

in  full  correspondence  with  the  account  given  Vj^ 
t!ie  Gospels  of  the  risen  Christ,  but  needed  to  be 
delinitely  .stated  (cf.  1  P  .3"*  KV).  Tlie  analogies 
by  which  tlie  possibility  of  such  a  body  is  indicated 
(vv."»"")  are  to  be  regarded  as  (a)  popular  illustra- 
tions, (6)  examples  of  tlie  inexhaustible  resources 
of  God,  and  are  not  adduced  as  arguiiiciits.  The 
crux  of  the  doctrine  is,  '  Wliat  conliuuity  is  there 
between  the  natural  body  resigned  at  death,  and  the 
spiritual  body  received  at  the  resurrection?'  For 
this,  anotlier  analogy  is  brought  forward— that  of 
the  seed  and  the  wlicat  jilant ;  and  here  again  we 
have  an  illustration  which  must  not  be  pres.sed  too 
closely.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  writer  believed 
that  there  really  is  as  it  were  a  seed  in  the  dead 
body  out  of  which  the  new  body  will  be  developed 
(cf.  Weber,  .Uirl.  The.nl.''  p.  3ii!)  ;  Iluglies,  Du  t. 
liilani,  art.  '  Resurrection  ).  Nor  do  St.  Paul's 
words  necessarily  imply  that  view  of  the  doctrine 
^.nich  I'rom  the  Ajmlogists  onwards  was  general  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  namely,  that  the  matter  whicli 
constituted  the  former  body  at  the  time  of  death 
will  be  collected,  and  that  the  former  body  will 
thus  be  reproduced  in  all  its  members.  The 
pa.s.sage  lends  itself  quite  as  readily  to  Origcn's 
sugi;estion  of  a  'ratio  inne  salva  est'  (Or.  (/c 
Priiiripiii,  II.  x.  3)  ;  see  Westcott,  Go.tpi'l  of  lie- 
iurrectiiiv,  ii.  §  7.  In  considering  the  ililliciilties 
attending  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  identity 
in  the  body,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  liilliculties 
also  attend  the  conception  of  a  continuous  identity 
of  the  soul. 

(2)  Is  .y/.  Puiir.i  tenrJiinrj  consistent  with  itself? — 
It  is  urged  by  Tcichmaiin  (vp.  rit.)  that  St.  Paul's 
view  in  1  Tliess.  is  purely  Judaic  (echt  Jiulische). 
It  is  true  that  he  says  nothing  in  1  Thess.  of  the 
'change'  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  teaching  of 
1  Co  15,  hut  this  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not  then  form 
part  of  his  expectation.  J  Co  15  is  descrilu'd  by  tlie 
sjime  writer  as  'a  compromise';  and  strongly  con- 
tra.sted  with  2  Co  5,  a  eontrn,st  which  must  now  be 
examined,  (a)  In  2  Co  5-  the  resurrection  body  is 
described  as  'our  habitation  which  is  from  heaven,' 
an  expression  which  is  not  strictly  consistent  with 
the  resurrection  or  retention  of  the  former  body  as 
in  1  Co  15.  Put  the  inconsistency  is  no  more  than 
is  allowable  in  speaking  of  a  really  indescribable 
event.  The  notion  of  a  previously  prcjiared  body 
brought  to  the  soul  to  be  animated  by  it  surely 
couhl  not  have  delinitely  presented  itself  to  the 
ajiostle's  mind  without  being  at  once  discarded. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  vv.'--  have 
verbal  coincidences  with  Mk  l-l'",  which,  although 
a  partly  inaccurate  statement  of  Christ's  words, 
may  veiT  well  have  been  known  to  St.  Paul  and 
have  influenced  his  choice  of  expressions,  (h)  2  Co 
5'  bi8  been  hell  to  imply  that  St.  Paul  expected 


liiiusell  (c. 
in  face  of  bio  c. 
resurrection  from  the  deaci 
conclude  that  he  expects  to  be  witii  i  _ 
the  Parousia  in  a  disembodied  state.  TeicMiiTTTTr^ 
arguments  are  largely  based  on  a  detached  note 
on  2  Co  5  in  Schmicders  Hand-  Cummcnliir,  pp. 
200-202,  and  on  Schiniedel's  exegesis  generally. 
It  should  be  added  as  a  sup]ilemi;ntary  considera- 
tion that  the  sujiposed  abandonment  by  St.  Paul 
of  belief  in  an  intermediate  stale  would  present  a 
serious  dilliciilty  in  view  of  the  miracles  of  raising 
the  dead  recorded  in  NT.  It  is  surely  inconceiv- 
able that  a  soul  alrc.idy  invested  with  a  glorihed 
body  sliould  be  recalled  to  exchange  it  for  an 
earthly  one. 

(8)  Tht  two  resurrections.  —  We  have  already 
seen  under  OT  that  this  expectation  belongs  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  doctrine.  First  came  the 
ho]ie  of  resurrection  for  righteous  Isracliles,  and  it 
was  only  by  degrees  that  the  expi'clalion  was 
extended  to  wicked  Israelites,  and  afterwards  to 
the  (ieiitiles.  In  Lk  we  have  perhaps  some 
sanction  given  to  a  distinction  between  the  resur- 
rection ot  the  righteous  and  tliat  of  the  wicked, 
and  in  Lk  2(>'  tliey  that  are  accounted  worthy  to 
attain  that  world  and  the  '  resuiTcclion  Inmi  the 
dead'  are  spoken  of  as  (all  of  them)  'sons  of  (iod.' 
The  conclusion  to  be  dr.awn  is,  not  that  Cliiist 
taught  that  only  tlu'  righteous  will  be  r.aiscd,  but 
that  their  resurrection  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
seiiar.'ite  from  that  of  the  wicked.  Thisdisi  inclion 
seems  to  be  eonlirmcd  by  Jn  5-"'',  and  to  be  followed 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ac  '24"'.  With  this  clue  we  can 
.scarcely  fail  to  see  the  same  thought  in  1  Tli  4'", 
where  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ  is 
spoken  of  iiuite  without  reference  to  any  general 
resurrection,  ihnugh  this  must  not  be  inferred 
from  the  word  'llrst.'  This  word  is  correlative  to 
'then'  (^TreiT-a),  which  introduces  as  the  .second 
event  the  'rapture 'of  the  living.  Again,  in  1  Co 
15^-  '■"  there  seems  to  be  a  distinction  bet  w  een  the 
phrases  'they  that  are  Christ's'  and  'the  end,' 
which  latter  expression  may  cover  tlie  general 
resurrection  and  the  judgment.  Lightl^iot  (on 
I'll  3")  di.-itingiiislies  lirndy  between  i;  t^ardirTaim 
7}  tK  vfKpl'v,  drdaTatxis  Ik  vtKpu^v  on  the  one  side,  and 
t;  dvdjraai!  rCov  vcKpCov  on  the  other  ;  the  former  two 
phrases  being  equivalent  to  dvdjTiitris  s'wf/s,  and  the 
latter  jilirase  to  divd^jTaais  KpiafujSt  Jn  5"^.  And 
indeed  it  would  lie  hard  to  explain  .St.  Paul's  words, 
Ph  3"  'if  by  anj'  means  I  may  attain,'  if  we 
supiKjse  that  what  he  desired  to  attain  to  wa,s 
merely  that  resurrection  which  is  certain  for  all. 
The  only  other  explanation  of  such  an  aspiratioo 
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,j-  but 
n  the  otlicr 
iilcous  an<l  wicked) 
n  Christ.  But  ' all' iirol)ably 
ire  alreailj' in  relation  to  (  lirisi  as 
vers.  See  Meyer,  hummrntir',  c<l.  lleinrici, 
on  the  verse.  It  must  he  aiUnowleih^'ed  tli.it  the 
line  of  tcnehinj^  in  the  above  i>a.ss)i;,'es  ui.ikes 
strongly  at  first  sif^ht  for  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  only,  and,  in  short,  for  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  initnortality.  l!ut  inxsinuch  as  this 
view  can  he  carried  throu;;li  only  hy  dint  of  very 
rough  dealing  with  the  tu.xt  of  tlie  N'l'  in  several 
passages,  e.t>.  .In  .5'*,  it  may  be  concluded  that  while 
'life'  (.In  ti")  and  its  equivalent,  the  indwr-lling 
Spirit  (Ko  S"),  are  both  tlie  cause  and  the  earnest 
of  resurrection  for  believers,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  indispens.ible  to  such  a  resurrection  as  is 
involved  in  the  iiresentation  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  un  emlxjdied  state  before  their  Judge. 

(4)  I'rom  the  doctrine  of  two  resurrections,  in 
whatever  form  it  be  accepted,  arises  the  ques- 
tion, Will  tiiere  Vpc  an  interval  between  them,  and 
if  .so  what  occurs  in  it?  1  Co  15""-*,  arguing  from 
Ps  ill)',  seems  to  imply  th.at  there  is  an  interval 
during  which  Christ  sulnlues  all  His  enemies.  A 
much  more  definite  statement  occurs  in  Uev  20'-", 
where  the  interval  is  a  thousjuid  years—'  the  rest 
of  the  dead  lived  not  till  the  tliou.^aiid  years  should 
be  liiiished.'  In  this  jia-^snge  the  lirsl  resurrection 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  millcnniuiii,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  follows  not  a  second  resurrection 
but  the  '  second  death.'  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  show  that  in  the  lir^t  three  cent  uries 
belief  in  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  w.ns 
generally  accepted  in  the  Church.  Seee^p.  .Iiistin, 
JJiul.  lx.\x.  1;  Iren.  v.  3:(  If.  The  interpretation 
given  by  .Augusliiie  *  to  Kev  '2tl'  is  tli.at  the  first 
resurrectiou  is  the  spiritual  awakening  which 
began  to  work  in  mankind  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  i.e.  the  resurrection  in  its  mystical  aspect; 
and  that  the  millennium  of  liev  '2l5  is  the  period 
from  that  .awakening  onward.s.  He  supports  this 
cNplanation  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  by  the  con- 
stant use  in  NT  of  'Kini^'dom'  as  eipiivalent  to 
the  (,"hurch  militant.  This  is  hardly  satisfactory 
as  an  exposition  of  the  passage  in  question.  It  is 
rather  an  exposition  of  p.as.sage8  in  the  I'rophets 
ami  the  savings  of  Christ  which  underlie  Rev  2>)  ; 
and  as  sucli  it  has  real  value.    The  history  of  the 

•  '  De  hoc  ervo  regno  militi*.  In  quo  ftdhuo  cum  hoste  con- 
fli^tur,  et  aliquamto  repu);natur  |ni^.tiantibuB  riliia,  aliquando 
et  cfdentil'M..  iiniKTatur,  dome  venialur  ad  ilium  pacatissinium 
reKOuiii.  ulii  M'.e  ho»tt-  rennabitur;  et  (ie  hnc  prima  restirreC' 
tionf  (/u.r  nunc         liber  iste  (*c.  AlMX?.)  sic  loquitur.' — Aug. 

fir.  I)r^,  XX.  0  ;  and  see  also  Ti.-x.,  which  ar«  full  of  interest 
throujfhuuu 


aiatory  of  the  subjugation  of 
,  slow  but  progressive.  Such 
.ulopted  in  reference  to  Rev  20, 
be  identification  of  'the  first 
'the  resurrection  of  the  just,' 
j/u  as  we  can  see,  be  taken  in 
,         ■>  mean  a  literal  resurrection.  The 
■  '         if  liev  20  is  beset  with  diificnltiea 
tioiis,  which  are  well  stated  hj 
turn.-  on  Apoc.,  Lect.  tL  The  sugges- 
onsiilerable  interval  of  time  between 
action  of  the  just  and  that  of  the  unjust 
jfore  no  secure  basis.    The  significant 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the  clearness 
lich  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  for 
it  ajipears  in  it,  which  can  hardly  be  dis- 
on  the  ground  that  the  book  is  ultra- 
See,  further,  art.  MiLLEKKIlTH. 
.e  remains  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  few  words 
kj  is  probabl\'  the  latest  book  in  the  Canon 
Jn  3''').    St.  .lohn  first  disclaims  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  our  future  state,  and 
then  in  three  words,  6iu>i(n  airif  laiiuBa  ('we  shall 
be  like  him  '),  gives  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Onr 
resurrection  will  lie  on  the  pattern,  so  to  speak,  of 
His.    Not  only  does  His  resurrection  answer  all 
doubts  .IS  to  the  possibility  of  resurrection  for  us, 
but  it  also  an.'ivM  rs  sufficiently  the  questions  in 
which  those  donlits  express  themselves,  namely, 
as  to  '  how '  and  '  wherewith.'    In  one  respect  the 
parallel  between  His  resurrection  and  ours  appears 
to  f.'iil.    But  a  little  reflexion  will  show  that  the 
dillerence  involvi  d  in  the  reanimation  of  a  body 
not  yet  decayed,  .us  was  the  case  in  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  c  lothing  of  the  soul  with  a  body 
wliieli  has  to  be  reconstituted,  is  of  no  great 
weight,  inasiiiucK  as  the  change  which  passed  on 
the  I.ord's  liuiii.-iii  body  at  resurrection  must  have 
been  of  so  fundainental  a  character,  that  although 
outward  identity  was  preserved,  yet  the  natursl 
body  had  given  place  to  something  wholly  different. 

The  extenuation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
resurrei'tion  of  the  dead  into  a  natural  or  conferred 
immortality  of  the  soul  to  avoid  perplexities 
arising  from  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge, 
evacuates  the  for.  i;  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the 
ideal  sanctity  of  the  human  body,  e.g.  1  Co  6",  and 
s:icrilices  the  moral  value  of  a  sense  of  its  high 
destiny.  Again,  it  breaks  up  the  Pauline  con- 
ception of  man  a^  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  all  capable 
of  beine;  preservi  d  entire  without  blame  (1  Th  5"). 
Even  it  we  hesitate  to  accept  St.  Paul's  psycho- 
logy, we  iiinst  <  <ii;fe88  that  the  only  self  which  we 
know  is  a  self  constituted  of  body  as  well  as  soul. 
St.  Paul's  cx)ireKsion  of  Christian  hope  is  not 
ileliveranep  from  the  body,  but  redemption  of  the 
body.  The  redemption  of  the  body  is  the  last 
stage  in  the  gre.'tt  process  of  adoption  (\Ait$ttia)  \sy 
which  we  are  made  'sons  of  God  (Ro  8"). 


LiTKRAn-RS.— W.  i;.  Alger,  Critical  Hitcry  itf  th>  Doctrint 
of  a  I'uturf  LiSt,  wiOi  Bibliograph.v  by  Ezn  Abbott  (the  Uct«( 
also  pub.  scparatelv) ,  Schultr,  Of  ThfAogy  (Eng.  tr.),  voL  IL 
pp.  .iSi-aas;  Uevi.  l.lag,  ST  Thenlrgf  (Eng.  tr.);  Bchfinr, 
IIJI'  i  29.  'Messi'aiiK  Hope';  Schwally,  Dot  Leben  naeh  dm 
T.'ilr  ;  TeichmaiiD,  liif  Pauliniichen  V ortttUungm  von  Av^ftr- 
tirlnmg  umi  Grriclit ;  Ohe.TOe,  Origin  oj  th*  PtaUtr,  Leot.  vUL 
pan  if. ;  Cominent:ine«  on  1  and  8  Oo,  emeciiJly  Merer"! 
K.mimentnr,  ed.  Heliirid,  Schmiedel'e  JJond-ConuMnfor,  md 
K  topper's  Si-cmid  C^'nrUhiant ;  articles  In  Henog,  PJilS*,  by 
Kubcl,  and  in  llauck,  PRE>,  by  Schaeder :  article!  on  Ekhat- 
oLOiiY  in  present  worli ;  Westoott,  The  OvtpM^fOa  Rtmmction; 
Sir  O.  i;.  Stokes,  I i}u mortality  of  the  SnU  (a  thort  punphletX 
Bv  lar  the  most  impoi  t  ant  modern  works  are  Salmond'tCAruf  tan 
liiicirinr 0/ Immnrtn  iiy ; and,  on difTerentUnes, Charles' Eiehat- 
f'h'qn,  Ufhmc,  Jcirtslt ,  and  Christian,  with  wblob  should  be  read 
tlie  wime  author's  B,.  >k  of  Enoch.  See  also  Thackera}-'s  tUliMm 
o/.'<l.  Paul  to  Conleviii.Jewieh  Thought,  ch.  r.  (published  after 
the  tore^oin^.  art.  w^is  in  type).  Fuller  aoooontiof  the  llteiatun 
n  ill  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  three  articles  on  EscaATOI.OOT. 

B.  R.  Bernard. 
REU  i>sn ;  LXX  and  NT  'tayai,  hence  AV  in  Lk 
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a"  Ragau).— Tlie  son  of  Tele. 
Lk  3".    The  ethnolo;;ical  siyn 
is  uncertain.    \'on  liolilen  ha.-, 
lilentity  with  lihmjcs  in  Medi 
26s,  ICnrj.  tr. )  conjectures  Argfu 
of  the  Tigris;   some  think  ol 
Sliammar  mountains  in  Arabia  {i 
Arab.         iOl),  others  of  t)ie  Aru 
S.  Babylonia,  often  montioiied  in  ti.  ' 
Reriptions  from  the  time  of  Ti;,'h 
onwards  (see  Delitzsoli,  Parailii^,  2'.iS  ll. 
KAT''  117  [COT  i.  102]).    Mez  {Gcsch. 
//■n-n'ni,  23)  makes  Ueu  the  name  of  a  gou 
J)illm.  Ucnesis,  ad  loc.  J.  A.  S.  ^ 


REUBEN  (I31K-1;  LXX  •Vov^,)»  [E  in 
'Poi'/iifiJ  ;  but  Jos.  Ant.  I.  xix.  7,  etc.  Toiyij) 

[Lee]  \\  .  »-^n;  11  uhil,  a.\\iX  similarly  [so  D;i. 
on  Gn  •I'J'-]  in  Arab,  and  Eth.  Versions  and  son 
MSS  'Poi'|8i\,  'Poiifi/fX).— The  etymology  is  ouitt 
certain  ;  MT  spoiling  makes  the  naiire  =  '  Jiehold  ." 
son.'  Gn  21)*^  playing  upon  the  form  of  the  word, 
finds  in  it  a  su-g.-^tion  of  '  He  hatli  li)oked  upon 
my  distress  '  (m't;  h-'ont/i),  and  possibly  also  of  '  He 
will  love  me'  iyefUfihhani).  .loseplius  (/.c. )  statfs 
tliat  the  word  meant,  '  It  had  happened  to  her 
a(-conling  to  the  compassion  of  God,"  i.e.  EL 
None  of  these  derivations  are  probable.  Ilacthgen 
(Beitrage,  p.  \:>\))  jirefers  the  reading  Keuben,  and 
sees  in  it  a  strengthened  form  of  the  Arabic  proper 
name  Itu'bii,  found  in  an  African  ins(rripl ion  as 
the  name  (in  the  form  liubntix)  of  a  I'alniyrcne. 
If  Jirubi  l  is  read,  he  would  explain  it  as  rcii-bd  or 
rt'u-b-d,  'seen  by  [cared  for  by]  liel  or  El,'  and 
not,  as  some  have  taken  it  (with  Gad  and  Asher), 
as  the  name  of  a  god.  Dillmann  (on  (ju  2!1'-) 
prefers  the  reading  lir.ubd,  and  connects  it  with 
Arab,  ri'bdl,  'wolf;  liall  (on  Gn  2'J-''-',  SHOT) 
suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  ra-w/i'in, 
but  prefers  to  derive  from  Arab,  ra'iih,  'a  chief 
who  mends  matters,  a  big,  portly  chief,'  from 
rii'ha,  '  to  mend.'    The  form  occurs  as  a 

proper  name  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  (Lid/barsUi, 
p.  3i;7)  ;  and  it  seems  possible  that,  whichever 
reading  is  preferred,  the  root  3t  'great'  underlies 
the  word  (note  Keuben's  position  as  lirstbom).  Cf. 
L.agarde,  Oncnn.  Sncra,  .t.v. ;  Gray,  JIPA  up.  65,  124. 

lu  .J,  lieuben  is  the  firstborn  of  Jacob,  and  the 
son  of  l.eah,  Gn  29^=  ;  he  linds  mandrakes  for  her, 
30'*;  and  lies  with  Bilhah,  the  slave -girl  whom 
llachel  gave  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine,  35^.  Per- 
haps in  the  original  narrative  of  J  this  episode 
was  placed  after  Jacob's  death,  anil  was  a  legiti- 
mate incident  of  Reuben's  succession  to  bis  father 
(Addis,  but  cf.  below).  In  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(possibly  incorporated  by  J  in  his  worU),  Gn 
in  the  t«xt  as  it  stands,  Reuben  is  the  firstborn, 
and  is  denounced  for  the  act  of  incest. 

In  E.  Reuben  appears  only  in  the  story  of  Jo.seph, 
a-s  making  an  unsuccessful  attemjit  to  =ave  him 
from  his  other  brothers,  37-'^-  and  as  ollering 
his  sons  as  pledges  for  the  safety  of  Benjannn. 

In  1',  Reuben  is  Leah's  son  and  .facidi's  first- 
born, Sr,^,  46«-»=R,  etc.,  1  Oh  2'.  Gn  48»  ap- 
parently implies  that  the  birthright  was  trans- 
ferred from  Reuben  and  Simeon  to  Ephraini  and 
Manasseh.  This  is  exjiressly  stated  of^  Reuben  in 
1  Ch  o',  and  his  incest  is  given  as  the  rea.son. 

Keuben  is  often  regarded  as  merely  the  epo- 
nymous ancestor  of  the  tribe,  and  the  primitive 
traditions  as  tribal  history  cast  in  the  form  of 
personal  narrative.    See  next  article. 

W.  H.  Ben'xett. 

REUBEN  (Tribe),  REUBENITES,  CHILDREN 
OF  REUBEN,  derivatives,  etc.,  of  Keuben,  Rvubd, 

•  In  37*1  Reubm  hu  been  nibstituted  (or  Jftdak  by  »n 


riglu> 
As  . 

Simeon,  Levi,  Ju  , 
This  arrangement  does  oo^, 
geographical  or  jiolitii-al  conditi'j 
a  reminiscence  ot  the  state  of  allairs 
Exodus. 

Ill  P,  etc.  (Gn  4G»,  Ex  (5",  Nu  20',  I  Ch  .'i'),  the  sons 
or  chins  of  Reulicn  are  Hanodi,  Pallu,  Ilc/ron,  and 
Carnii ;  and,  iit  tlie  Exodus,  the  iirince  of  Keuben 
is  Elizur  ben-Shcilcur  (Xu  1°  2'''  7**  W),  and  the 
Reuljcnite  spy  is  Shaiuiiiua  ben-Zaccur  (Nu  IS*). 
Buchanan  Gray  {1IT.\  p.  107)  is  inclined  to  regard 
Mi:uldaiur[Sliedcin  ]  as  one  of  a  set  of  names  which 
are  '  archaic  artilicial  formations,' not  imiirobably 
created  by  the  aullior  of  P,  rather  than  'names 
actually  current  at  any  jjcriod.'  He  seems  to 
favour  a  similar  view  as  to  Elizur  (p.  HMM.  P  also 
tells  us  that  Iteuljcn  numbered  4(;,.">00(Nu  P' 2") 
at  the  hrst  census,  and  at  the  second  43,730  (Nu 
2()').  Reuben  occupies  the  first  place  in  Nu  1'-^ 
2()'',  but  the  fourth  [ilace  in  2"'  7"  10".  In  the 
order  of  marching  in  the  wilderness,  Reuben 
headed  the  'cam])  of  Reuben,' which  was  on  the 
south  side,  and  also  included  Gad  and  Simeon, 
Nu  2'». 

ii.  The  Comquest.  —  Reuben  was  associ.-ited 
with  (Jad  in  the  occupation  of  Ea'^tern  Palestine, 
in  co-operation  with  the  other  tribes  in  the  Con- 
quest of  the  W  est,  and  in  the  return  across  the 
Jordan,  and  the  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  erection  of  a  great  altar  (see  Gad  ii.). 

iii.  Tiiic  TKiiniTORY  of  Ri;fiu:N  ;  if.  Gad  iii.. 
Map  and  Table  (/O'iif^s.— Besides  minor  references, 
we  have  two  main  accounts  of  the  territory:  (") 
Nu  32"-*'  (.II'.)  'The  Reubcnites  built  Heshbon, 
Elcalch,  Kiriatliaim,  Nebo,  Baal-meon  (their  names 
being  changed),  and  Sibniah  :  and  gave  other  names* 
unto  the  cities  \\liicli  they  buildeil.'  These  cities 
lie  in  a  district  about  midway  between  the  Jabbok 
and  the  Anion,  but  nearer  to  the  southern  stream. 
Dibon  and  Aroer,  given  to  (i.id  in  the  preceding 
paragrajili,  are  to  the  south  of  the  Reubenite  cities; 
so  that  the  territory  of  Reulien  eei-ms  to  have 
been  an  enrlrtve  in  that  of  (Jad.  'I'liere  is  no 
trace  of  these  cities  being  called  by  dillerent 
names  either  before  or  aiiar—Jlrf/t-bridl-nicon  is 
only  a  variant  of  Jindl-ineun.  The  writer  cannot 
intend  to  tell  us  that  the  Reubenites  gave  to 
their  cities  the  names  of  foreign  gods,  Nebo  and 
Baal  ;  so  that  those  given  are  the  ancient  names, 
and  the  new  names  are  not  mentioned  here  or  any- 
where else.  I'erhaps,  as  Dillmann  suggcst.s,  the 
writer  meant  that  the  Reubenites  did  not  use  such 

•  'Gave  other  Dames'  oft.en  ouiitted  by  critics  as  a  gloss. 
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t>7  TigUtth-pileser.    On  the 
jre  kept  qnite  separate  in  the 
.(Gn  49)  and  the  Blessing  of 
.  the  latter  docnment  shows  us 
Hshing  when  Reuben  had  been 
^^iBcance.     Probably  Gad  and 
dissociated  at  the  Conquest,  an  i 
firoximity  of  their  territories;  hut, 
xinquest,  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
^  national  unity  to  tnbal  isolation 
>)the  ties  between  the  two  eastern  tribes, 
j^iben  was  overwhelmed  by  some  catastrophe, 
remnants  became  absorbed  in  Gad. 
rently,  at  and  immediately  after  the  Con- 
Reuben  was  still  an  important  tribe.  In 
>ng  of  Deborah  it  is  referred  to  before  Gad, 
,t  greater  length — 

the  wateroounea  of  Reuben 
There  wen  rreat  reaoWea  of  heart. 
Why  Hiteit  Uiou  among  the  eheepfoldi^ 
To  hear  the  pipings  for  the  flocks? 
At  the  watenx>ur8ea  of  Reuben 
There  were  great  searcbings  of  heart. 
QUead  abode  beyond  Jordan '  (Jg  tiui).* 


ABLE  OF  Cities  assigned  to  Reuben. 


Assigned  to 


Ranben. 

Oad. 

Moab. 

Bemaika 

Nu 
32*1. ». 

Joe 

Joe 

iCbta. 

Is  16.  16, 
etc. 

Jer48. 

Stone. 

Aioar 

'lob 
cnin 

• 

• 

• 

Aihdoth-pianbb  . 

1  Baiuoth-bsuu  . 

« 
• 

bRV  -slopes  of  PIsgah.' 
c  Heth  Uaul. 

Beth-haal-meon  . 

•  « 

• 

Elk  IS" 

• 

d  lia;il-nicon. 

'  Beth-jeahimoth  . 

« 

Ezk26> 

•  Belh-meon. 

Beth-peor 

« 

Bezer     .  • 

• 

• 

* 

•  f 

• 

'Boirah. 

Dibon  . 

• 

Nn  82M 
33«  « 

• 

• 

• 

Elealeb  .  . 

« 

• 

• 

Ueahbon 

• 

• 

Jos  SOS 

* 

• 

JaMaMah)  . 

e 

• 

• 

• 

•i 

1  Aken  tron  IsfmL 

Kedemoth     •  • 

• 

• 

Kiriathaim  . 

• 

• 

* 

« 

Medeba  .  . 

« 

• 

•f 

Mephoath 

* 

• 

* 

e 

• 

• 

•f 

Silnnah  . 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Zereth-shahar 

• 

from  the  close  assooiation  of  the  two  tribe*  j  eUma 
and  territories  were  reckoned  aomotimei  to  the 
one,  Bometimes  to  the  other. 

The  district  Msigned  to  Benben  is  deaalbed 
under  MoAB. 

It.  Histobt  avtkb  the  Cokquest.— It  is  difS- 
enlt  to  determine  how  far  Benben  had  a  history 
separate  from  that  of  Gad.  In  Nn  82  and  in  the 
narratives  in  Joshua,  Reuben  and  Gad  are  con- 
stantly aasodated,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
somewhat  intermingled  in  their  territorial  settle- 
ments. This  relationship  probably  arose  out  of 
the  arrangements  made  during  the  period  of  the 
ConquMt,  and  were  not  due  to  any  previous  special 
connexion  lietween  the  two  tribes;  Reuben  is  a 
'  son '  of  Leah,  Gad  of  ZUpah,  Rachel's  slave.  P's 
usual  grouping  (Nn  2**  etc) — Reuben,  Simeon, 
Gad— m  the  history  of  the  Exodus  is  a  reflexion  of 
later  conditions.  Kenben  and  Gad  [GUead]  are 
mentioned  oonsecntivelT  in  the  Song  of  Deborah 
as  having  both  held  aloof  from  the  war  against 
Sisera.  The  two  tribes  are  also  aaaooiated  in 
8  K  10"  as  '  smitten'  by  Hasael,  and  is  I  Ch  6>* 


Thus,  at  this  time,  Reuben  was  still  much  ooen- 
fded  with  flocks  and  herds,  perhaps  altogether  a 
pastoral,  semi-nomadic  people ;  and  was  too  little 
mterested  in  its  western  khisfolk  to  j<nn  the 
muster  against  Sisera. 

In  Jgai).  21  (R<^  on  JE)  the  eastern  tribes  take 
part  in  the  war  against  Benjamin.  The  Blessing 
of  Jacob,  a  docnment  of  the  early  monarchy  (B.a 
1000-860),  opens  by  referring  to  Benben;  thns, 
according  to  MT — 

'Reubsn,  thoo  art  mj  flntbom,  mj  might,  and  the  hmlnnlm 

of  my  itrangtb ; 
Tlw  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  and  the  pre-eminenoi  otpmrar. 
Uncontained  a*  waterTuou  (halt  not  We  the  pis.mnfnMim ; 
Because  thou  wenteat  up  to  thy  father's  bed : 
Then  deffledst  thou  It :  he  went  up  to  my  oouoh.' 

The  sense  is  obscure,  and  the  text  doubtful ;  but 
the  lines  seem  to  suggest  that  at  this  time  Reuben 
was  still  powerful  Tout  in  bad  odour  with  the 

•  Moore  (P£)  emends  the  text  and  traoilates— 

'  Onat  were  the  dissensions  In  the  divislODS  of  tMibm. 
Why  dUUt  thou  remain  amid  ash-heaps, 
i.irf«nin(f  to  pipings  at  sheepfoldst 
Ollead  sat  still  >My<»><l  Jordan.' 
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other  tribes,  possibly  on  account  of  lax  sexual 
morality  (Dillmann),  or  for  political  reasons,  or 
because  the  tribe  had  in  some  way  violated  some 
Israelite  tradition  as  to  religious  ol^ervances.  Jos 
22  may  be  based  on  some  such  reminiscences. 

Another  v-iew  is  that  these  lines  are  an  explana- 
tion, after  the  event,  of  the  ruin  of  the  tribe; 
but,  if  this  were  the  case,  we  should  expect  some 
more  definite  and  circumstantial  reference  to  the 
calamity. 

In  1  Ch  S"- according  to  Kittel  [SBOT), 
part  of  the  material  added  oy  the  Chronicler  to 
bis  sources,  we  read  that,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  the 
Benbenites  bad  much  cattle,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Gad  and  Eastern  Manasseh  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  cattle  and  conquered  the  territory  of 
the  Hagrites,  and  'dwelt  in  their  stead  tiU  the 
Captivity '  (see  Haorites).  The  same  stratum  of 
Chronicles  (so  Kittel)  makes  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  Reubenites  in  the  reign  of  David. 
In  1  Ch  1^  "  amongst  the  Israelites  who  came  to 
David  at  Hebron  to  make  him  king  were  120,000 
from  the  Eastern  tribes ;  and,  according  to  1  Ch 
2ff",  David  appointed  2700  Levites  of  Hebron  as 
ecclesiastical  aad  civil  ofBcials  over  these  tribes ; 
and  1  Ch  27"  states  that  the  chief  of  the  Reuben- 
ites in  his  reign  was  Eliezer  ben-Zichri.  No  doubt 
the  Reubenites  often  engaged,  with  varying  suo- 
oess,  in  border  warfare  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes;  and  tradition  may  have  preserved  re- 
miniscences of  a  victory  over  the  Hagrites.  The 
statistics  are  probably  obtained  by  the  Chronicler's 
familiar  conjectural  reconstruction  of  history. 

Kittel,  however,  considers  that  the  statement  of 
1  Ch  11",  that  among  David's  mighty  men  was  the 
Reubenite  chief  Adina  ben-Shiza  with  thirty  fol- 
lowers, is  derived  from  some  ancient  source  no 
longer  extant. 

According  to  an  andent  souioe  preserved  in 
lomon  divided  the  country  into  twelve 
districto,  three  of  which  lay  east  of  Jordan.  The 
southernmost  is  described  as  '  the  land  of  Gad  (so 
Benzinger  with  LXX  [B] ;  MT  has  '  Gilead '),  the 
country  of  Sihon ' ;  *  Reuben,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  the  tribes,  is  not  mentioned.  At  the 
disruption  Reuben  fell  to  the  Northern  kingdom, 
1  K  U". 

In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33),  a  document 
composed  in  the  Northern  langdom  under  either 
Jeroboam  L  or  n.,  Reuben  is  still  mentioned  first : 
perhaps  however,  only  through  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  verse  runs — 
'Let  Braben  Uve,  and  not  die ; 
Tet  let  U<  men  be  few '  (BVXt 
This  verse  implies  that  Reuben  had  become  alto- 
gether insigniScant.  So,  too,  the  Moabite  Stone 
mentions  most  of  the  Reubenite  cities  as  occupied 
or  conquered  by  Moab ;  it  speaks  of  the  Gaditea, 
but  does  not  name  Reuben.  Hence  before  the 
time  of  Mesha  (a  younger  contemporary  of  Ahab), 
Reuben  had  long  lost  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  if  it  ever  held  it,  and  was  merged  in 
Gad.  When  or  how  Reuben  lost  ita  power  and 
prosperity  we  do  not  know ;  the  change  may  have 
been  gradual.  On  the  one  hand,  Reuben  was  the 
outpost  of  Israel  towards  the  S.JBL  deserts,  it  was 
•xpoeed  to  hostile  neighbours  on  both  its  southern 
■na  eastern  frontiers,  and  constantly  bore  the 
brant  of  the  i>redatoiT  habits  of  the  Bedawln ; 
on  the  other,  it  was  largely  isolated  from  the 
other  tribes  geographicaOy,  and,  according  to 
the  'Blessings,'  had  alienated  their  sympathies. 
Reuben  may  nave  suffered  through  the  weakening 

**OB,'e(o.,iial>te^aee.  The  but  olaiue  of  t.u  li  obrkmelv 
•onnpl  both  la  MT  and  LXX :  Benilnger  emends '  A  preteot- 
geneial      eupointed  over  ell  the  prateota.' 

f  Improbable  renderlngi  an:  'And  let  iu<hiimeD'(BymX 
and  •iay  ha  not  die,  or  hli  men  became  tew'  (Dtllm.jL  See, 
(Bxthn,  on  tUspMMn  art.  Bnnoa  (Mb*X 


of  the  power  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
ruption. 

The  Chronicler  (1  Ch  6«-"-")  associates  the 
Reubenites  with  Gad  and  £.  Manasseh,  as  occu- 
pying E.  Palestine,  till  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath  •  pileser,  and 
mentions  Beerah  ben-Baal  of  the  clan  Joel  as 
chief  of  the  Reubenites  at  that  time.  No  doubt  a 
remnant  of  Reuben  remained  amongst  the  Gadites 
up  to  this  captivity. 

Certain  inaications  suggest  that  other  Reubenite 
clans  took  refuge  in  Judau,  and  became  merged  in 
that  tribe.  Two  of  the  clans  of  Reuben  as  given 
in  P  and  Chiron,  bear  the  same  names  as  two  clans 
of  Judah,  viz.  Hezron  and  Carmi,*  Gn  46*-  1  Ch 
4>  •  and  P  also  mentions  (Jos  15*  18")  the  stone  of 
Bohan  the  Reubenite  as  a  landmark  on  the  bound- 
ary between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

Ezk  48*'''  makes  provision  for  Reuben  in  the 
restored  Israel ;  and  Reuben  is  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  enumerated  in  Rev  7*.  Besides  Gad,  cf. 
Moab.  W.  H.  BiiraETT. 

REUEL  (''Wni  'PaYOiniX).  —  1.  A  sqn  of 

Esau  by  Basemath,  Gn  36«- 1  Ch  1»-". 
2.  Ex  2",  Nu  10»  (AV  in  the  latter  Sagnel).  See 
HOBAB  and  Jethbo.  8.  The  father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  prince  of  Gad,  Nu  2",  called  (probably  oy 
mistaking  t  for  i)  Deuel  in  1"  7"-*'  10*.  The 
LXX  has  eyerywhere  "BayovdK  L  A  Boijamito, 
1  Ch  9*. 

REDMIH  (n^uq ;  A  [6  is  wanting  here]  'Peqpd, 
D  'Peiiiti). — ^The  concubine  of  Nahw,  Abraham's 
brother,  Gn  S2^. 

REYELJLTION.— See  Biblx. 

REVEULTION,  BOOK  OF^ 

L  Intiodaotion. 
1.  Title. 
S.  OanoidoftT. 
t.  Hiatory  01  Interpretation. 
iL  The  Nature  ct  Apocalyptical  Writings. 

L  Daniel :  (a)  oocaaion  and  meaaagt;  (t)  oaderijinB 
faith :  (e)  loaroe  and  aathoritr  ol  tlM  maaige ; 
(d)  plan  of  the  book. 
I.  Cfaaraoteriitics  of  Apocalypses  In  oomparlsni  with 
Fropheoy :  (a)  aitiiatlon  and  mnwuge ;  (6)  doaliatio 
theology ;  (e)  element  of  predlotloa ;  (d)  peeud- 
onymous  aothorriilp;  (*)  literary  material  and 
form;  (/)  literary  compoeltion  and  hiafany; 


(g)  apooalyptioal  dogmas, 
t,  Inferencee  aa  to  Metboda  of  Interpretation. 


to 


4.  Book  of  Ber.  aa  an  Apocalypae:  (a)  likeni 
Jewiah  Apooalypaas ;  (6)  onOkanea ;  (e)  n 
Ing  queitloni. 
UL  Oontente  and  Oompcaition  c<  BaTelatkm. 
1.  Content). 

I.  Flan:  (a)  intcodaottan:  (ft)  plan  tl  «ba  1-S; 

(e)  planotcha.        (a)  ezperieooas  of  tlMieer, 

n)  plaoe  and  morement,  (2)  baaTioly  soenai, 

ft)  form  of  inspiration. 
t.  Sooroea :  (a)  Old  Teatament  (ohi.  1&  U-W USSQ: 

^  J^ridi  vooalyptlaal  trwiitioa  (dw.  4. 

It.  Hiitoitoal  Sitoation. 
y.  Taaofainga  of  Bevelatioa. 

L  Fiedlotlona;  (a)  genanl; 
Borne,  ffi)  aaving  of  the 
(4)  the  ihonaand  year*, 
t,  B^ooa  Ideas  —  ' 


ItlMam! 


penon  and  work ;  (e)  the  Ohnmaa  am, 
vL  Bdatlonof  Ber.  to  other  NX  Books. 
1.  StPanL 
I.  Brnoptio  Ooepela. 
>.  dospelandi^iitlesefSt.  Jota. 


Ohiiat^ 


L  iHTBODironoN.— 1.  The  first  word  of 

the  Book  of  Revelation  gives  the  current  title  not 
onl;^  to  this  book,  bat  to  the  olaas  of  literature  to 
whioh  it  belongs.  The  word  'apooalypse'  does 
not  oeenr  again  in  BeyM  and  does  not  her«  signifv 
a  literaxy  prodnet.  The  title  whioh  ths  MOK 
•  Unksi  ws  nad  CbalDlial  is  1  Ob  41. 
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■nggests  is  lather  'the  words  (or  the  book)  of  the 
prophecy  of  John'  (i» 22»- »•  »• »).  Certainly  the 
title  'Apocalypse  of  John'  (kC,  etc)  impliea  a 
different  use  of  the  word  '  Apocalypse '  from  that 
which  the  NT  attests.  The  book  is  introduced 
not  as  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but  as  '  an  apoca- 
lypse of  Jesus  Christ.'  God  is  the  ultimate  author 
of  the  revelation.  He  eave  it  to  Christ,  and 
Christ,  through  His  angel,  to  His  servant  John, 
who  therefore  testifies  to  that  which  is  ultimately 
'the  word  of  Grod,'  and  more  immediately  'the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,'  though  it  can  also  be 
called  'whatsoever  things  he  saw' (1',  cf.  "•"). 
The  phrase  '  apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ'  here 
means,  not  a  revelation  of  Him  (t.e.  the  Paronsia, 
as  in  1  Co  1»,  2  Th  1',  1  P  »  4"),  nor  a  revela- 
tion concerning  Him,  but  a  revelation  by  Him 
concerning  the  future  (cf .  Gal  1'^ where  the 
revelation  is  by  Christ,  but  also  concerning  Him 
— a  self-revelation). 

2.  Canonidty. — There  is  probably  no  trace  of 
Rev.  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Zahn,  Geieh.  d.  NT 
Kanont,  L  954  f.).  Ign.  ad  EpL  zv.  3  does  not 
necessarily  imply  Rev  21' ;  still  less  does  ad  Phil. 
vL  I  require  Rev  3""-.  Papias  is  the  first  to  attest, 
not  the  apostolicity,  but  the  credibility  of  Rev., 
according  to  Andreas,  bishop  of  Cteearea  (Cappa- 
docia),  wno  in  his  commentuy  cites  two  remarks 
of  Papias  on  Rev  IS*.  Their  source,  however,  is 
unknown,  and  Euseb.  does  not  directly  mention  any 
reference  to  Rev.  by  Papias  {HE  m.  zzxix.).  He 
does,  however,  say  that  Fapias  based  his  chiliasm 
on  apostolic  statements,  wuich  he  took  literally, 
instead  of  figuratively  as  he  should  have  done.  It 
is  true  that  when  Irenaeus  appeals  in  favour  of 
the  reading  666  (13")  to  presbyters  who  had  seen 
John  {H(er.  T.  zxx.  1 ;  Euseb.  SS  T.  viiL  6),  we 
naturally  think  of  Polycarp  or  Papias  as  his 
authority.   But  this  is  not  a  matter  about  which 


Iren.  would  naturally  remember  what,  as  a  boy, 
he  had  heard  the  aged  Polycarp  say;  and  if  he 
had  been  able  to  appeal  to  Polycarp,  he  wonid 


have  done  so  by  name.  It  is  probably  tradition 
rather  than  recollection  on  which  he  rests. 

Justin  {Dial.  IzxxL  16)  is  the  first  to  declare  that 
Rev.  is  by  'John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ '  (cf. 
Euseb.  IT.  xviii.  8).  Melitb,  bishop  of  Sanlis 
(170),  wrote  ft  lost  work  on  the  '  Rev.  of  John ' 
(Euseb.  rv.  xxvL  2).  This  is  important,  since 
Sardis  is  one  of  the  seven  Churches.  Theophilus 
cited  Rev.  (Euseb.  IT.  zxiv.  1),  and  so  did  Apollonius 
(Euseb.  T.  zviii.).  Iremeus  was  a  defender  of  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  the  Ooapel,  Epistles,  and 
Rev.  of  John  (for  Rev.  see  Hear.  IT.  xx.  1 1,  T.  xzzv.  SL 
'  John  the  Lord's  disciple,'  elsewhere  simply '  John,' 
L  zxvL  3,  IT.  ziv.  2,  etc.,  or  without  name).  Iren. 
took  his  high  estimation  of  the  book  with  him  to 
the  West.  It  was  regarded  as  'sacred  Scripture' 
by  the  Churches  in  Lyons-  and  Vienne  in  A.D.  177 
(Euseb.  T.  L  10,  SS ;  Zahn  L  201, 203  f.).  Tertullian 
cites  Rev.  frequently,  and  attests  its  recognition  in 
Africa,  as  by  '  the  Apostle  John '  (e.  Mardon.  iiL 
14.  25).  Clement  of  Alex,  eites  it  and  other  apoca- 
lypses also,  and  puts  value  upon  them.  So  also 
does  Origen,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  chiliasm, 
^rhich  he  escapes  by  allegorical  interpretation. 

For  the  Roman  Church,  the  eschatology  of 
Hermas  is  significant  for  its  independence  of 
Revelation.  The  book  stands,  however,  in  the 
Muratorian  Canon  without  suspicion  ('John,  too, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  although  he  writes  only  to 
seven  Churches,  yet  addresses  all ') ;  and  after  the 
elaborate  defence  of  it  by  Hippolytua  against 
Cains,  its  canonicity  remained  establudied  for  the 
Western  Church. 

But  though  hardly  any  other  book  in  the  NT  is 
■0  well  attested  in  the  2na  cent.,  there  were  already 
thoae  who  denied  its  aathortty,  and  its  plaoe  in  the 


Canon  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  long  uncertain. 
The  objections  appear  to  have  rested  on  dogmatia 
grounds,  though  they  required  to  be  maintained 
by  a  denial  of  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  book. 
Maroion,  as  was  uevitable,  rejected  the  book 
because  of  its  strongly  Jewish  character  (Tert. 
e.  Mareion.  iv.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mon- 
tanists,  with  their  high  appreciation  of  the  new 
Christian  prophecy  and  the  strongly  eschatological 
type  of  their  Christianity,  held  the  book  in  high 
esteem:  and  it  was  in  opposition  to  them  that 
the  well-known,  long-remaming  antipathy  of  the 
Eastern  Church  to  Kev.  was  developed. 

Eplpluuiini  (flmr.  U.  83)  tella  of  a  net  which  releoted  John's 
Goqiel aiidBeT.,and>acribed  both  toOerinthu.  Hecalbtham 
AU^  which  luggesti  that  the  reawn  tor  their  orltioiim  was  tiM 
Logos  Chrittology,  in  which  the  Ooapel,  the  Fint  Eptatle,  and 
Bev.  agree.  The  aeot  would  then  be  anU-OnosUc,  as  the  choioa 
of  Oennthu*  tor  the  anthor  would  indicate.  Epiph.  aayi  they 
•upported  their  view  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  diriatiaa 
Obnreh  at  Thyatira(B«T  SMI,  where  thla  aeot  bad  its  aeat.  Tl>er 
an  farther  deicribed  as  bemg  averse  to  the  lennioaa  and  ex- 
travagant form  of  the  ^wcuyptical  language,  (be  signilloaDOS 
of  angela,  eto. 

Irenaua  (ui.  zL  8)  deacrlbea  a  certain  sect  wlilah  cejeoted 
John's  Gospel  on  account  of  its  doctrine  of  the  Pataoleta,  and 


not  only  contended  agi^tt  lalie  prophets,  but  would  exoluda 
propheoy  from  the  Ohuroh  altogether.  Since  this  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  t^e  Gospel  would  be  even  mote  conoluMve  against 


aoa  UUK  It  was  an  anu-nonuuus^  imuier  uiaa  ma 
Boorement.  Now  Kpipli.  probably  got  hia  tntor 
the  Alogl  fiom  Bippolytus  (e.  190-236  a.d.  at  Rom 
a  sect  which  releoted  ooth  books  becauae  of  the  a 


Bev.,  and  since  Iblph.  nimselt  says  that  the  Aloai  onpoeed  the 
Spirit  and  denkdlta  gifts,  Zahn  (t  828-227,  237-262.  ii.  907-078) 
ooncloded  that  this  was  tiie  aame  sect  that  Epiph.  called  Alogi, 
sod  that  it  was  an  anti-Uontanist,  rather  than  an  anti-OnostUh 

ot  hia  tntonnation  abons 
A.D.  at  RomeX  who  knew 

 .  kuae  ot  the  aupport  wliioh 

the  Gospel,  in  ita  doctrine  ot  the  Spirit,  and  Bev.  m  its  pro- 
phetic onatacter,  gave  to  Uontanism.  Against  these  Hippolytos 
wrote  In  defence  of  the  Gospel  and  Revelation.  He  also  wrot* 
another  book  anintt  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  in  defencs 
ot  Bavelstlon.  Thia  Oaiua,  in  a  controvetalal  writing  agaimt 
Praolns  (he  Uontanlat  (Euaeb.  n.  xzv.  e,  iii,  zxviiL  xzzL  i,  VL 
XX.  SX  had  evidently  rejected  Rev.,  ascribing  it,  as  the  Alogl 
did,  to  Oerinthua.  The  citation  in  Euaeblua  (iiL  xzviii.  2)  reads : 
'Ouinthus,  tlinnigh  revelations  piof  easing  to  have  been  written 
by  a  great  apostle,  brings  before  us  marvels  which  be  falsely 
oufans  were  shown  to  hini  through  angels,  asserting  that  after 
the  resurreoUon  there  would  be  an  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  that  men  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  will  again  be  subject  to 
desires  and  pleasures.  And  being  an  enemy  to  the  Soriplwies  «l 
God,  he  saia  tliat  a  period  ot  a  thousand  years  would  oe  spent 
in  nuptial  festivities.'  The  long  dispute  ss  to  wbsther  this 
referred  to  onr  Bev.  mnst  be  regarded  as  ended  by  the  publlca- 
'    '  ~        {Htrmathma,  vl.  8V7-418X  of  tn^nents  o( 


issvident  that 


oon,  by  J.  Gwynn  (BtmuUhma,  n.  887-418X  c 
the  reply  ot  Hippolytos  to  Oaiua,  from  which  it 
Oaiua,  who  was  not  one  ot  the  Alogi  (not  a  hereticX  argued  la 
detail  against  the  harmony  ot  Bev.  with  the  test  ot  the  NT, 
oslng  soma  ot  the  argumenuot  tlM  Alogi,  and  in  all  probability 
ascribing  it,  and  not  tome  other  apocalypse,  to  Oerinthua  (so 
Zahn,  BousMt,  Boltsmann,  etc.,  agunst  GwynnX 

Zahn  dates  the  writing  of  Cains  againat  Pradus  shoot  a.B.  llOb 
and  the  reply  of  Hippolytua  in  defence  of  Bev.  about  tU.  It  is 
evIdeDt  ttutt  Caius  did  not  question  the  Gonial  of  John.  Attar 
this,  no  Western  Church  writer  serionsljr  qussMoosd  Bar. 
(though  sea  Jerome's  position,  belowX 

In  the  East,  Dionydns  of  Alexandria  (A.I>.  265), 
ft  pupil  of  Origen,  wrote  a  temperate  and  scholarly 
criticism  (Euseb.  TIL  zzv.),'  in  which  he  argue% 
that  Rev.  is  not  by  John  the  apostle.  He  reviews 
previous  criticisms,  evidently  among  others  that  of 
Caius,  mentioningthe  hypothesis  that  Cerinthns 
was  its  author.  He  does  not  leject  the  book  oat 
and  out,  since  others  valued  it,  but  cannot  himself 
understand  it ;  and  proves,  by  an  elaborate  com- 
parison as  to  literajy  character,  language,  and 
composition,  that  it  is  not  by  the  author  of  the 
dospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  It  is  indeed 
by  some  holy  and  inspired  man  whose  name  was 
John.  There  were  many  of  that  name  (e.g,  John 
Mark),  and  it  is  said,  he  adds,  that  there  are  two 
monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  bewng  the  name  of 
John.  The  ground  of  the  rejection  of  its  aposto- 
lici^  by  Dionysius  was  probably  in  part  ft  sense 
of  its  oifference  from  John's  Gospel,  in  part  the 
Hellenist's  aversion  to  sensuous  hopes,  and  to  the 
chiliasm  which  made  room  for  such  hopes. 

Ensebins,  who  gives  the  argument  of  Dionyaiiia 
at  some  length,  evidently  sympathized  with  hia 
view,  though  hit  own  judgment  wavers.    He  in- 
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tBnm  to  ascribe  Bey.  to  the  Presbyter  John  of 
whom  Papias  wrote  (Eoseb.  m.  xzzix. :  '  It  is 
probably  tne  second  [John],  if  one  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  the  first,  tfaiiit  saw  the  Apocalypse '). 
His  donbt  as  to  the  place  of  the  book,  wnether 
among  the  Homoloaoumena  (accepted)  or  among 
the  Notha  (rejected),  is  expressed  in  m.  zxy.  £ 
He  emphasizes  the  rejection  of  the  book  by  good 
churchmen,  and  does  not  mention  the  almost 
certain  nse  of  it  by  Papias,  or  the  elaborate 
defence  of  it  by  Hippolytus,  Yet  he  cites  many 
words  in  its  favour. 

After  Euseb.  the  oppodtion  to  Key.  was  for  a 
time  general  in  the  Syro-Palestinian  Church.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  {Cateca.  iv.  33-36)  does  not  name  it 
among  canonical  books ;  nor  does  it  appear  in  the 
Canon  60  of  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  360  T),  nor 
in  Canon  85  of  ApcM.  Const,  viii.  {Zahn,  iL  177  £, 
197  fi'.,  191  ff.);  nor  is  it  in  the  list  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzns  {ib.  216  f.),  nor  in  the  so-called  Synoptit 
of  Chrysostom  (ib.  230).  Neither  Chrysostom  nor 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  mentions  the  book,  and 
Theodoret  does  not  accept  it.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  Chronography  of  Nicephorus,  or  in  the  List 
of  60  books  (li.  298,  290  f.).  The  Nestorian  and 
Jacobite  Chniohes  did  not  receiya  it  (Boussett  p. 
25). 

The  qotstlon  u  to  th*  origin  and  signlflowun  of  tbli  •ttttnd* 
ot  the  8yro-P>Ie«tinian  Ohiiroh  leads  bock  to  the  atrikiog  fact 
that  Rev.  (with  2  and  S  Jo,  t  P,  Jude)  did  not  originally  itand 
in  the  Syriac  NT  (PeahittaX  It  has  been  •upposed  that  it  waa 
■tUi  wanting  in  the  Philoxenian  version,  but  Qwynn  aiyues  that 
the  veraion  he  edited  belonged  to  that  ttanslatton  {TiU  Apoca- 
Ippte  lit  SI.  John  in  Sgriae,  1897)i  Was  the  book,  then,  wanting 
in  the  Canon  0(  the  Syrian  Ohurch  from  the  beginning?  An 
afflrmaUve  answer  is  made  doubtful  by  the  apparent  references 
to  Rev.  in  Epbiaem.  It  is  not  Odrtain,  however,  that  Ephraem 
used  Rev.,  the  question  being  involved  in  questions  o(  text  and 
of  autlienticity  (see  Bouaset,  21-23^.  Gwynn  (pp.  o-cv)  believes 
that  the  book  was  excluded  *  by  ignorance  ratner  than  of  set 
purpose'  from  the  P«ahi(ta  (}anon,  and  remained  unknown  to 
U.vnac^peaking  Christians  tor  periiaufour  centuries,  except  to 
the  tew  who  oould  read  it  in  Oreek,  amony  whom  he  reckons 
Ephraem.  Even  after  translation  into  Synoc,  the  book  never 
became  familiarly  known  in  any  of  the  Syrian  (Churches.  Their 
religious  thought  and  rich  liturgical  literature  remained  practi- 
cally uninfluenced  by  it.  Bousset  thinks  the  dominance  ot 
another  type  of  eschatology,  the  Apocalypse  ol  Aotichrist, 
helped  to  eSect  the  exclusion  ol  Revelation. 

The  Greek  Church  yielded  only  slowly  to  the 
decision  of  the  Western,  and  admitted  the  book 
into  its  Canon.  In  Egypt,  where  the  opposition 
first  developed  in  orthodox  circtles,  it  was  sooner 
oyeroome.  Athanasins,  and  others  after  him,  re- 
cognized the  book.  The  first  Eastern  commentary, 
that  of  Andreas,  belongs  to  the  6th  cent.,  and  the 
next,  that  of  Arethaa,  to  the  9th.  Each  begins 
with  a  defence  against  doubts  as  to  the  canonicity 
of  tlie  book. 

In  the  West,  after  the  elaborate  defence  of 
Hippolytus,  Jerome  alone  shows  the  influence  of 
Eastern  donbts.  The  Eastern  Church,  he  says, 
receives  Hebrews ;  the  Western,  Revelation.  He 
inclined  to  accept  it  {Ep.  ad  Dardanum,  129), 
bnt  elsewhere  (tn  Psalm.  149)  he  puts  it  in  a 
middle  class  between  canonical  and  apocryphal. 
This  suggestion  did  not  bear  fruit  until  Caristadt 
(1320),  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  made 
a  threefold  division  of  NT  books,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  OT  in  Hebrew,  and  put  in  the 
third,  least  authoritative,  class  (with  the  OT 
' Haffiographa'),  2  and  3  John,  2  Peter,  Jude, 
James,  Hebrews,  Revelation.  Of  these  seven, 
which  are  '  of  third  and  lowest  authority,'  Rev. 
stands  last,  on  the  verge  of  being  apocrypbaL 

Lather  at  llnt(PnlBoe  in  Translation  ot  NT,  1622)  expressed  a 
strong  aveision  to  the  book,  declaring  that  to  him  it  had  every 
■ark  ot  being  neitlier  apostoUo  nor  prophetic  Apostles  spoke 
olsarly,  without  flgnn  or  vision,  ot  Christ  and  His  deeds ;  and  no 
pnpbet  in  the  OT,  to  say  notliing  ot  the  NT,  deals  soentlrely  with 
visions  and  flgnres.  It  is  oompanbls  only  with  4  Ears  (2  Eadrss), 
iBdheoannotsee  tbatitwasthe  workof  theUoly  Rpirit.  Hore- 
s*sr,  hs  does  not  Ilka  the  oanmuuids  and  tlinata  wliioh  tbs  writer 
VOU  IV. — 16 


makes  about  his  book  (22IS'  U),  and  the  promise  ol  blessedness 
to  those  who  keep  what  is  written  in  It  (1*  227),  when  no  one 
knows  what  that  is,  to  say  nothing  ol  keeping  it,  and  there  are 
many  nobler  books  to  be  kept  Moreover,  many  Fathers  re- 
jected Uw  book ;  and  though  Jerome  says  it  is  above  all  praise, 
and  has  as  many  mysteries  in  it  as  it  lias  words,  yet  he  cannot 
prove  thi&  '  Finally,  every  one  thinks  ol  it  wlistever  Ills  spirit 
Imparta.  My  splnt  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  book,  and  a 
sumcient  reason  why  I  do  not  esteem  it  highly  is  that  Christ 
is  neither  taught  nor  recognised  in  it,  which  is  what  an  apostle 
oufiht  before  all  things  to  do.'  Later  (15M>,  Luther  llndsapossi- 
bihty  ot  Christian  usefulness  in  it,  and  gives  its  message  in  words 
well  worth  quoting :  '  Briaity  (Rev.  teaches  that]  our  holinaas 
Is  in  heaven  where  Christ  is,  and  not  in  the  world  before  our 
eyes,  ss  some  paltry  ware  In  the  market.  Therefore  let  offenoa, 
tactions,  heresy,  and  wickedness  be  and  do  what  they  may ;  if 
only  the  Word  of  (Sod  remains  purs  with  us,  and  we  holdltdear 
ana  predous,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Christ  is  near  and  with 
us,  even  if  matters  go  hardest :  as  we  see  in  this  Book  that 
through  and  above  all  ptagues,  bessts,  evil  angels,  Christ  Is 
still  near  and  with  His  saints,  and  at  Ust  overthrows  them' 


His  own  Interpretation  ot  the  book  as  aoti-Papist  msy  have 
led  lilm  to  a  more  lavoimble  opinion  ot  it.  But  he  remained 
doubttul  about  its  ^MStoUci^  (Prelace  to  Bevelation  In  the 
edition  ol  IMS),  and  printed  It,  with  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  ss 
an  appendix  to  his  New  TestamenIi,  not  numbered  In  Uie  Indez. 
The  other  three  doubtful  books,  2  and  8  John  and  2  Peter,  it 
was  not  so  natural  to  separate  Irom  I  John  and  1  Peter.  In 
this  my  these  toor  books  were  printed  in  Luther's  Bible  as  lata 
as  tlia  17th  cent  So  also  In  Tindale'a  New  Testament.  *  In 
general  the  standpoint  ot  the  Reformation  is  marked  by  a 
return  to  the  Canon  ol  Eusebius,  and  consequently  by  a  lower 
valuation  of  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  2  and  S  John,  James,  Jude,  and 
Revelation '  (Uoltzmann,  £<nMtuiv,  p.  1S7). 

Zwingli  regarded  Rev.  as  'not  a  Biblical  book';  and  even 
Calvin,  with  his  high  view  of  inspUratlon,  does  not  comment  on 
2  and  S  John  and  Kievelatlon.  Only  gradually  was  the  effort  to 
m^tain  such  a  deutcro-canonical  class  ol  books  in  tbs  MT 
given  up,  as  the  dogmatic  displsead  the  freer  and  mon  his- 
torical attituda  toward  the  Bibla. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Rev.  has  main- 
tained its  place  in  the  Canon,  in  spite  of  doubts 
and  assaults,  not  because  of  its  extravagant  claims 
to  inspiration  and  authorit3',  not  because  of  its 
visionai-y  form,  and  not  because  of  its  eschat- 
ology, but  rather  in  spite  of  all  these,  which  were 
marks  also  of  the  many  apocalypsee,  Jewish  and 
Cliristian,  that  the  Church  rejected.*  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  belief  in  its  apostolic  authorship 
kept  the  book  in  the  NT,  for  this  was  very 
early  denied,  and  could  as  easily  be  set  aside,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter, 
which  the  Church  rejected.  The  real  reason, 
for  the  sake  of  which  apostolic  authorship  was 
maintained,  was  the  consciousness  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  religious  faith  and  feeling  of  the  book 
predominate  over  its  apocalyptical  form,  and 
give  to  apocalyptical  Itmguage,  which  the  majority 
cannot  understand  or  accept  in  its  literal  sense, 
practically  tlie  value  of  figure  for  the  emotiontu 
expression  of  Christian  faith  and  hope.  It  is 
really  as  Christian  poetry,  rather  than  as  the 
disclosure  of  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world  and 
of  the  future,  that  the  book  has  been  valued,  and, 
because  valued,  preserved  and  canonized  by  Uie 
Christian  Church. 

A  book,  however,  which  has  been  canonized 
because  of  its  general  contents,  and  Uie  spirit 
behind  its  form,  will  inevitably  be  used  by  many 
for  its  details  literally  taken.  So  used,  Kiev,  has 
often  had  a  harmful  influence,  setting  thought 
upon  useless  tasks,  and  stimulating  self-centred 
and  morbid  hopes  and  fears.  If  one  puts  over 
against  this  the  wonderful  ministiy  of  comfort  and 
strength  in  times  of  trial  which  the  book  lias 
rendered,  he  may  find  justification  both  for  the 
doubts' and  for  the  final  decision  of  the  Church 
regarding  its  canonicity. 

8.  History  of  Interpretation. — ^The  history  of  the 
interpretation  of  Rev.  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 

■  Christianity  liss  been  In  certain  sects  and  at  certain  cunea 
apocalyptical  In  temper,  but  not  on  the  whole.  Many  apo- 
calypses were  treasured  as  sacred  by  sects  and  at  times,  wiuok 
were  left  sside  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  and  In  the  and. 
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ChoTch  history ;  *  bat  it  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a 
much  larger  chapter  which  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  write  here.  Hamaok  {Hitt.  of  Dogma, 
L  129  ff.,  167  ff.)  describes  the  two  contrasted, 
though  not  mutually  ezclnsire,  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  the  sechatological  and  the  spiritual, 
the  relations  of  which  make  one  of  the  chief 
themes  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought.  The 
earlier  eschatological  view  gave  way,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought,  to  the 
spiritual  conception  of  salvation.  Cliiliasm,  of 
which  Rev.  was  the  one  clear  and  authoritative 
source,  '  is  found  wherever  the  gospel  is  not  yet 
Hellenized.'  It  is  evident  that  where  Hellenistic 
views  prevailed  Rev.  must  be  either  rejected  or 
spiritually  interpreted. 

Amoiur  chUIasta,  beaide*  Oerlnthm,  the  heretio,  uc  Papias, 
JoaUn,  ueneas,  Hippolytua,  Tertulliwi— the  euly  defenders  of 
the  authority  of  RevelatioiL  OrigeD,  on  the  other  hand,  coold 
receive  the  boolc  and  yet  oppoae  a  cbiliastic  oooception  of 
Obristianity.  The  Eastern  Ohutcfa  in  general,  a*  we  have  seen, 
followed  the  easier  method  of  rejecting  or  neglecting  the  book. 
In  the  West,  Tlctorinua  (e.  S03)  commented  on  the  book  in  a 
chiliastic  litenl)  sense ;  but  a  greater  influence  wm  exerted 
by  the  Commentaiv  of  Tyconius  (before  S80),  wbosa  interpreta- 
tion is  spiritoalistic.  Through  hiiu  '  the  littln  Church  nnally 
broke  with  all  chiliastlo  incUnations  and  all  realistic  escbat- 
ology '  (Bousset,  63^  The  '  thousand  years '  denote  the  present 
period  of  tbe  Church  between  the  First  and  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ  He  was  followed  by  Auguattne  (d<  tibMatt  Dei,  xx. 
7-17)  and  Jeroma. 

The  possession  of  world-mlership  by  the  Church 
took  away  the  ground  for  chiliastic  hopes,  and  re- 
moved both  the  circumstances  and  the  temper  out  of 
which  Rev.  came.  There  was,  however,  a  revival 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  re- 
action agamst  ecclesiasticism  and  the  secular  spirit. 

From  the  proteadng  order  of  the  Franciscans,  who  attemfited 
to  reoorer  toe  character  and  spirit  of  apostolic  Christianity, 
came  a  chiliastlo  interpretation  of  Ber.  about  A.D.  1200,  by 
Joachim  of  Floris.  In  Commentaries  on  Jei«mlab  and  Isaiah 
under  his  name  the  end  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  IZtO  (Her  11> 
1211)  and  then  at  IS90.  The  woman  (Rev  17)  was  already  inter- 
preted of  the  It<«niah  Church  by  these  pre-Betormation  reformers, 
and  this,  together  with  a  like  application  of  tbe  beasts  of  ch.  13 
to  Borne  and  the  Pope,  inevitably  became  a  standing  feature 
of  Protestant  commentators  from  Luther  onwards;  with  ax- 
oeptlODS,  inch  as  OroUua  (leu)  and  Hammond  (1868-1668). 

Over  against  this  enticing  but  flagrant  misuse 
of  the  book.  Catholic  scholars  in  part  sought  for 
other  historical  applications  of  these  figures  (Turks, 
Mohammed,  etc.) ;  but  in  part  made  a  be^ning 
of  a  more  correct  method  of  interpretation  by 
seeking  in  events  of  the  author's  own  time,  in 
the  Jews  and  the  Roman  empire,  for  the  clue  to 
his  predictions. 

So  especially  Alcasar  (1A14X  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  who 
maintained  that  Bev  l-ll  was  aimed  against  Judaism,  chs.  12  It. 
against  Home.  This  correct  effort  to  interpret  Bev.  in  the  light 
o7  the  eventa  of  its  own  time  was  carried  forward  by  Orotiua, 
Hammond,  Olerieus  (16eeX  Wetatein  (1762)  and  others,  at  first 
with  too  much  reference  to  Judaism  utd  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
but  finally  with  a  growing  recognition  of  Borne  as  the  object  of 
the  book  a  denunciations  (Senuer  (1760,  eta),  Oorrodi  (1780), 
Eichhom  (1791)).  The  reference  to  Nero,  in  the  wounded  head 
(ch.  13),  which  bad  been  found  already  by  Viotorhius  (303),  and 
again  in  a  Jesuit  commentary  (Juan  Mariana),  was  introduced 
into  Protestant  exegesis  by  Corrodi.  This  so-called  eontem- 
ponuy-hiilorieal  (by  some  called  'prcstsrist ')  method  of  inter- 
pretation (i.s.  by  reference  to  Itistorical  events  of  the  wiiter'a 
own  time)  wa«  moat  fully  carried  to  completion  In  the  great 
worka  of  Lficke  (Fsmich  «<n«r  vottttindigm  BitMtnng  in  dit 
OJfmbanmg,  1832, 2nd  ed.  18K2X  Bleek  (VvrUmmmn  Ster  die 
Apcik.  1862),  and  Bwald  (Comm.  in  Latin,  1828,  Di«  Johann. 
SAriftm,  UeaX  So  also  Tolkmtr  (1862),  IMitwdieok  (Meyer, 
186»-87).f 

In  general  theaewritan  data  th*  book  before  TO  (Bar  U'-U); 
ngard  it  as  written  diielly  agaiiat  Borne ;  andflnd  In  it  aprs- 

*  See  Lficke,  BM.  in  dis  OiffMaruaA  I8E8;  Holtonann, 
Httnd-C»>mm$iUar,  It.-  p.  280 IL ;  Boniist,  Kvmmmtar,  pp. 
U-14L 

t  To  Lfiokt  was  eapadalhr  dm  th*  noognltion  at  fhe  Isot 
that  Ber.  la  not  an  Isolated  book,  bnt  Is  one  of  a  daaa,  that  tt 
belongs  in  kind  to  tbe  Jewish  apooalypses,  and  la  to  be  inter- 
preted as  they  an.  The  tact  that  Daniel  oontalna  alludona  to 
the  Greek  ampire  and  to  Antiochos  Epipbanaa  waa  a  atrong 
reaaon  for  aooaptlng  the  appatant  ntannoaa  In  Bar.  to  Bome 
andNera 


diction  of  the  return  of  Nero.  The  interpretation  of  the  numba 
666  aa  Nero  Ceuar  seems  to  have  been  made  independently  by 
several  scholars  (Fritzsche,  Senary,  Hitzig,  Beuaa,  Ewald  (nji 
With  thia  underataading  and  dating  of  Bev.,  Baur  affirmed  itl 
apoatolieitT,  and  made  it  a  monument  of  the  original  Jewiab 
Ohriatlanity. 

Against  this  method  conservative  theologians 
still  attempted  either  now  interpretations  ot  tbe 
book  as  a  summary  of  Church  history  (the '  Church- 
hittorical'  or  'continuously  historical'  method, 
Hen^tenberg,  Ebrard,  etc),  or  a  reference  of  its 
predictions  to  events  still  future,  the  end  of  the 
world  (the  endgtschichtliehe,  'futurist '  method, 
Kliefoth,  Zahn).  A  method  which  is  in  some 
sense  intermediate  between  these  is  one  that  sees 
in  Rev.  not  definite  events  in  Church  history,  but 
symbolic  representations  of  good  and  evil  prin- 
ciples, their  conflict  and  the  coming  victory  of  the 
£^>od  (Auberlen's  rtiehtgesehiehtliehe  Methode). 

A  aimllar  standpoint  Is  oooupied  by  imiigan  (OsmaMiitarr  M 
th*  Apoealypte;  Th*  Sev,  of  St.Jilm,  Baird  Lectures,  1886; 
DiMoutiom  on  tM  Apoealyp$e,  'OK;  The  Jtk.  nf  Bet.  [Ex- 
positor's BiUe],  1899.  The  Apoo.  embraces  the  whole  period 
bom  the  First  to  the  Second  Coming  ot  the  Lord.  It  seta 
before  us  within  thia  period  the  acUoa  ot  neat  prindplea  and 
not  apedal  faiddenta.  We  muat  interpret  In  a  spiritual  and 
nnivenal  aenae  that  language  of  the  Apoa  which  appeara  at 
firat  sight  to  be  material  and  localX  So  also  Benson  {The 
ApoecUmtt,  1900)  maintains  that  Bev.  nnreila  Jeaua  Christ  ai 
preaent  in  this  world,  and  His  enemies,  Satan  and  bis  agents, 
who  are  all  prindplea  not  persons  or  historical  characters,  'the 
prindplea  which  maintain  -  the  self-deceiving  bait  ot  human 
nature  in  its  death  struggles  with  a  Divine  Wisdom  whioh 
alowly  vanqulahea  it'  (p.  176). 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  beneath  every  book 
there  are  certain  fundamental  beliefs  and  hopes 
capable  of  being  generalized  and  taken  out  of 
all  historical  relations.  It  is  true  also,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  allusions,  for  example,  to  Nero 
are  not  so  clear  as  we  should  expect  of  one  who  set 
out  to  describe  him  in  symboL  Bnt  the  principles 
which  these  writers  look  for  are  still  less  clearly 
symbolized,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  mistake  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  such  principles  are 
everywhere  intended,  and  also  that  the  teachings 
of  Rev.  must  agree  with  all  other  teachings  of  the 
NT  and  with'  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. The  history  of  the  book  in  the  Canon 
might  well  have  kept  others  from  the  bondage  of 
this  assumption,  as  it  kept  Luther  and  the  early 
Reformers.  But  the  assumption  is  no  longer 
possible  for  those  who  approach  Biblical  study  in 
a  historical  spirit.  For  such,  the  effort  to  find  in 
the  book  allusions  to  events  of  its  author's  time 
is  natural,  and  this  method  is  destined  to  general 
acceptance.  Of  late,  however,  a  growing  convic- 
tion has  arisen  that  this  eontemporary-niitorical 
method  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  book. 

The  first  question  to  arise  concerned  the  unity 
of  the  book.  As  prophetic  books  like  Isaiah  and 
Zechariah  and  apocalypses  such  as  Enoch  are 
composite,  it  was  natural  to  raise  the  question 
with  reference  to  Rev.,  and  to  remove  by  literary 
anadysis  the  unevenness  in  stmotnre  and  the  want 
of  harmony,  both  in  historical  references  and  in 
doctrinal  views,  that  had  troubled  interpreters. 
Theories  of  composite  origin  have  been  advanced 
in  two  general  forms:  (1)  The  book  is  in  its 
present  rorm  a  unity,  but  its  author  made  use  of 
various  documentary  or  traditional  sources,  of 
Jewish  or  Christian  ori{^,  incorporating  them 
in  his  work.  (2)  The  present  book  is  the  result 
of  one  or  more  revisions  of  an  older  Jewish  or 
Christian  apocalypse,  or  more  tiian  one. 

Weliakker,  who  gars  tha  Impulaa  to  this  effort  at  Utaniy 
eritidam,  held  the  lonner  ot  tneae  two  rlewa :*  'We bare  n 


*  The  history  ot  these  efforts  lias  bean  t(dd  by  Holtamann, 
Jahrb.  /.  J>nK.  TheoL  1891 ;  Barton,  AJTh,  18(8 ;  A.  Meyer  in 
7%seL  Bmidediau,  1887;  and  in  fnller  detail  by  Baoofa,  Die 
Ogenbarung  iet  Johaunee,  1884,  and  Booant,  JTamaa,  p.  1X70. 
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Uiii  wrltdns,  which  if  tm  oartalnly  paendonymaiu  u  an  all 
ipoealyna,  a  oompUation,  which  in  its  origin  is  already  a 
eontpuacion :  and  in  its  various  strata,  iriiich  certainly  reach 
tw  back,  it  testifies  in  itself  alone  to  an  extensive  practice  of 
(Christian)  prgpheojr'  (Thiol.  Ut.-ZMimg,  1882).  The  first 
tforts  after  detail  were,  Itowever,  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
second  theory.— Vdlter,  a  pnpU  of  Weiaicker,  in  a  series  of 
works  (Die  Entttthmu  dir  Apot.  1882,  isa;  Jku  Problem  dir 
Afok.  188S),  attempted  to  oonstruot  a  primitive  apocaiypss  of 
*.]>.  86-«6,  which  the  author  revised  after  Nero's  death,  xhree 
or  four  oUier  revisers  sdded  to  the  work,  to  the  last  of  wliom 
the  letters  are  due.  Vdlter  aiyues  on  tlie  basis  of  (1)  want  of 
(onnal  and  material  connexion,  (2)  reference  to  different  his- 
torical sitoations,  (»  doctrinal  aiSerenoes,  especially  ss  to 
Ohristology.  Some  of  his  observations  ar«  just,  but  his  solu- 
tiott  of  the  dilHculties  is  arbitrary  and  nnoonvindnr.— Tiaoher 
(iKs  O.Antarun0  JohamU,  eim  jUditcli*  Apokalypte  in  chriit- 
tleher  Btarbettung,  1886)  put  forth  a  simpler  and  more  attractive 
hypothesis,  which,  appearins  with  Hamack's  hearty  approval, 
won  manv  adherents.  He  believed  Bev  41-22*  to  be  a  Jewish 
apocalypse  set  in  a  Christian  framework  (1-S.  23^^)  with  a 
slight  cEristian  revision  (6»-M  7»-"  12U  UH»  14i*  i»  u  1S»  16l» 
1^4  18>.  ID.  Mb  ioM2i5b4  and  all  references  to  the  Lamb).  Bis 
itsrting^int  is  Biblico-theological,  the  presence  in  the  book  of 
Jewish  by  the  aide  of  Ohristian  ideas.  Hamack  (JTaeAwort) 
admits  that  this  does  not  in  itself  involve  Jewish  authorship, 
but  regards  that  hypothesis  as  necessary  in  this  case. 

Weyland  (Omwerking$  an  eompilatie-hmoth—m  UMgmut 
ap  d»  Apocalyptt  van  Johanntt,  1888)  elaborated  Tisoher's 
theory  by  supposing  two  Jewish  sources.  The  oldest  (3)  con- 
tained (omitting  slight  and  obvious  Oliristian  words  or  ptirases) 
10.111-U  12.18.  14«>  15M  16.  (part,  esp.  >»■")  lOU  naO.  21l-«, 
is.  the  little  book,  Jerusalem  and  the  two  witnesses,  i&e 
appearance  of  the  dragon  and  beasts  and  their  Unal  overthrow, 
the  last  judgment  and  the  new  world.  The  later  source  (K) 
contained  1W.1S-17.U  4.  ji  j  6.  7J*»-"  (part)  8.9.  lln-»8  14i« 
1S»  i617b..«  M14-ao  17.  18.  19"  21»-»  22"l,  £».  the  seven  seals 
and  trumpets,  the  tall  of  Babylon  CRame),  and  the  new 
Jerusalem.  These  were  united  by  a  Christiiui  redactor  who 
added  (besides  occasional  dbrases)  li-S- 1&  ao  £.  g.  igi-it. 
197-10  22'>- 1!.  13-  is-ia. 

Weiaacker  in  his  ApoitMe  Apt  rejected  these  and  staniiar 
sOorts  at  analysis,  and  held  to  liu  original  suggestion  tliat  the 
book  is  a  unity :  but  its  author  has  made  use  of  various  older 
materials,  apocalyptical  visions,  fragmentary  in  character,  and 
has  introduced  these  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  interrupt  his 
plan.  Such  pieces  are  7i*»-"  Iii-«i2i-«.i»-l7 1$.  17. 

Sabatler  (An.  d*  Thiol,  et  dt  PhO.  1887,  and  Ltt  originet 
Utttrahrt  et  la  eompotition  dt  FajXM.  d»  St.  J  tan,  1888)  defends 
a  similar  view.  The  Christian  writer  introduced  foreign  oracles 
Into  his  work,  vis. :  ll'-K  121-UU  us^ao  i6U-i«  i7l-i»)  (igMt) 
101L.2O1O  21»-2a». 

Very  dmllar  is  tha  view  of  Bcboen  (^'or^^iiis  ds  tApoe. 
1887). 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  Bat.,  which  does 
jnstice  both  to  its  genera]  unitj  of  plan  and  style 
and  to  the  breaks  in  its  plan  and  the  contrasts 
in  its  thought,  and  does  not  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  reconstmcting  complete  lost  booKs,  has 
gained  the  adherence  of  an  increasing  number 
of  competent  critics.  It  is  the  view  of  Jillicher 
{Einleitung  in  d.  NT,  1894).  It  is  also  the  view  of 
Gnnkel  and  of  Bouaset,  though  these  two  scholars 
have  carried  the  problem  of  the  interpretation  of 
Rev.  on  to  a  new  phase. 

On  the  other  hand  Spitta  [Offenb.  Johannis, 
1889),  who  had  reached  his  main  conclusions  in- 
dependently before  the  appearance  of  Vdlter's 
work,  attempts  an  elaborate  analjnis  in  which 
•very  verse  and  word  is  ascribed  to  its  source. 

The  taais  of  onr  present  liook  Is  hehl  by  Spitta  to  be  a 


ate]  81 7^"  19*^  K>  22S.10.U.  is-Ut.  99b.li). 
this  was  written  by  John  Hark,  about  60  a.s.  To  this  a  later 
Christian  added  two  older  Jewidi  apocalypses ;  one  is  from  the 
time  of  OaHgula  (U>-M  refera  to  an  illness  from  which  be 
' ;  616  (ISl*)  —  Viii  Kiunti),  occasioned  by  his  effort 


his  image  in  the  temple  (1S>^  los:).  it  contains  (a) 
T"  8",  ay  8«-fln,  (e)  (9")  ICH  ',  (<0  U(M) »» 1»  "  12i8-lSi»  141-1I 
Wm,  (e)  igiuzii. la.  i,.  The  other  Jewish  source  is  put  back 
to  ttie  time  of  Pompey  (Israel's  flrat  conflict  with  Bome,  and 
the  danger  of  tiie  temple).  It  is  composed  of  (a)  10">-  s^-Sb-u 
(fr)  ULO-UIMS,  (<)i4l£a>  UM,(i^)u*-l(ll*'"-l.  (•)  17l*» 
18l-U«,(/)a*-S2«a.u.  AU  otiMr  paitt  aia  from  ths  band  of 
the  reviser. 

Spitta'i  work  contains  much  that  is  of  great 
value,  but  scholars  generally  agree  that  such 
minute  analjrsiB  is  impossible,  that  the  book  has 
a  greater  unity  than  this  theory  admits,  and  that 
in  paiticnlar  to  ascribe  the  seven  seals,  trumpets, 
and  bowls  to  three  cUfierent  hands  is  to  over- 


look one  of  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of 
the  final  writer.  Yet  Brigga  {JUessia/t  of  Apostle*, 
1895,  chs.  9-16)  goes  even  further  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  analysis  but  not  his  view  as  to  author- 
ship [epistles,  seals,  bowls,  and  probably  trumpets 
being  attributed  by  Briggs  to  one  author,  the 
Apostle  John  (pp.  303,  369)]  is  followed  by  Barton 
(AJTh,  1898). 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  the  many  laborioas 
and  ingenious  efforts  at  literary  analysis  have 
been  without  value,  even  though  they  have  led  to 
no  agreeing  result.  There  Ms  been  increasing 
agreement  as  to  certain  general  points.  The  book, 
though  probably  the  work  of  one  writer,  is  not  the 
original  product  of  one  mind  or  one  occasion.  It 
contains  sections  which  appear  to  be  foreign  to 
the  rest,  and  may  well  be  of  Jewish  origin,  though 
the  line  between  Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  is 
one  impossiUe  to  determine.  'P-'*  11'''*  12.  13.  17 
quite  certainly^  belong  to  this  category,  and  iJiere 
are  other  sections  which  may  have  been  taken 
by  the  writer  in  practically  finished  form  from 
apocalyptical  tradition  (e.g.  18.  20.  21>-22>).  This 
result,  however,  important  as  are  its  bearings  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  book,  since  it  relieves  us  of  the 
necessity  of  finding  one  type  of  religions  thought 
or  one  historical  situation  in  all  paxts,  by  no  means 
solves  all  or  even  the  more  important  problems  of 
historical  exegesis. 

Gunkel  {Schopfung  und  Chao*  in  UrteU  und 
Endzeit:  Eine  religionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchung 
iiber  Gen.  1  und  Apoc.  Joh.  It  (1895))  sharply 
formulated  one  of  these  outstanding  problems — 
that  concerning  the  ultimate  origin,  the  first 
meaning,  and  subsequent  history  of  that  tradi- 
tional material  from  whioh  apocalyptical  writers 
drew.  He  criticized  both  the  methods  in  which 
critical  scholars  had  treated  the  book — that  which 
looks  everywhere  for  figurative  references  to  his- 
torical events  of  the  writer's  time,  and  l;hat  which 
devotes  itself  to  literary  analysis  as  an  end.  Ac- 
knowledging that  some  of  the  apocalyptical  figures 
are  allegories  of  current  events  (Dn  7. 8,  Enoch  85  fi' , 
4  Ezr  II  f..  Rev  13. 17),  and  also  that  criticism  must 
separate  some  sections  from  their  setting,  he  yet 
urges  that  tradition  largely  fixes  the  form  of  the 
figures,  and  that  the  apocalyptical  writer  uses 
them  not  with  freedom,  out  with  reverence ;  not 
creating  them  as  a  poetical  embodiment  of  well- 
known  persons  and  events,  but  seeking  in  them 
for  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  present  and 
future.  The  history-  of  tradition  is  therefore  more 
important  than  the  nistory  of  literary  composition. 
Tradition  is,  in  fact,  the  real  author  of  an  apoca- 
lypse, and  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  writer  his 
deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions. 
Except  where  it  is  expressly  indicated,  it  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  references  to  historical  persons 
and  events  are  hidden  behind  the  apocalyptical 
imagery.  With  reference  to  most  of  such  images 
(«.o.  9i-»  9"-»  11«-"  le"***-"  6»-"  (cf.  4  Ezr  4*') 
IXt*  ei-8  18.  8U-i7)^  Gunkel  declares  the  contem- 
poranr  -  historical  method  bankrupt.  Even  in 
ch.  13,  where  the  first  beast  is  the  Roman  empire, 
and  in  ch.  17,  where  the  woman  b  the  city  (Rome), 
many  details  are  not  to  be  explained  historically. 
Here  Gunkel  carries  his  opposition  to  the  ruling 
method  so  far  as  to  deny  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  critics  that  Nero  is  indicated  by  the 
beast  and  its' number  (pp.  210  fi'.,  336  ST.).  Of 
Gunkel's  specific  argument,  which  is  to  illustrate 
and  vindicate  his  method,  viz.  that  Rev  12  is  ulti- 
mately an  otherwise  lost  Babylonian  myth  of  the 
birth  of  Marduk,  the  conqueror  of  the  Dragon, 
more  will  be  said  below.  Other  elements  taken 
from  Babylonian  mythology  Gunkel  found,  especi- 
ally in  chs.  13  and  17,  but  also  in  the  seven  angels, 
stars,  candlesticks,  eyes  (p.  294  ff.),  the  twenty-Ioni 
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eldacB  (302  £),  Hannagedon  (263  ff.),  the  number  31 
(266  £),  the  number  666  (374  ff.). 

Bonsset  adoptod  Ounkel's  method  In  Der  AnKehfitl  in  der 
JTtberlitffrvng  dtt  JvimtyimM,  da  neutn  Tutanuntt  und  dtr 
nmm  Kirche  (18Q&X  and  attempted  to  show  that  an  essentiall}' 
fixed  apocalTOse  of  Antlohriit,  orii^natinK  in  Judalam,  can  be 
traced  from  the  New  Test,  down  through  the  Middle  AgW ;  and 
that  thia  tradition  U  esaentlallj  independent  of  Bev.,  though 
Bev.  at  certain  points  show*  dependence  opon  It,  In  bis 
Krititck-exegetiteM  Kmmentar  (Meyer,  ISte),  Bouaeet,  on  the 
queation  ot  oompcdUon,  tollOTn  the  method  of  Weiiatcker, 
regarding  the  book  aa  a  nnity,  but  seeing  in  many  aections 
apcxaUyptical  fragments  introduced  by  the  writer  from  existing 
tradition,  in  part  Jewish  in  origin.  In  several  of  these  frag- 
menu  Bousset  flnds  parts  of  the  Antichrist-tradition  (T'-s  lll-U 
IS"  "  14l*-»>) ;  others  also  may  well  be  of  Jewish  origin  (181-10-  M 
17  [with  which  should  probably  go  also  161"!  and  181,  Sia-ZZ'), 
while  12  is  of  foreign  but  apparently  not  of  Jewish  origin. 
Bousset's  treatment  ot  various  matter*  of  detail  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  ot  this  article. 

Holtzmann  {b'itileitunfi  in  d.  JTI*,  1892 ;  Hand-CrnnrMntat*. 
1893)  recognizes  indications  of  a  double  historical  backgroumi 
(soon  after  the  death  of  Nero,  and  in  the  reign  of  DomiUan),  but 
does  not  go  beyond  the  recognition  of  two  or  more  streams  in 
the  book,  and  holds  chiefly  to  the  contemporary -historical 
method  ot  interpretation,  though  now  recognizinK  also  the 
importance  ot  tndition  <■  a  aoutoe  of  the  writer^  material 
(LsArftueft  dsr  nsiKaK.  TluoL  L  483-476)1 

The  relaUve  valae  of  the  three  methods  of 
interpretation  last  discussed — tlie  contemporary, 
historical,  the  literary-criticcU,  and  the  tnuiition- 
historical — ^is  still  a  matter  of  debate  (see  Well- 
hansen,  Skizsen  u.  Vorarbeiten,  vi.  1899,  pp.  216- 
249,  and  Gunkel,  Zeitsckr,  f.  toissemc/U.  Theol. 
1899).  Each  in  a  measure  limits  or  controls  the 
application  of  the  other,  and  the  right  of  each, 
within  its  bounds,  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished. Yet  they  do  not,  taken  together,  wholly 
cover  the  ground.  On  two  generiu  lines,  much 
work  remains  to  be  done.  One  is  the  psychological 
study  of  apocalyptical  writing,  the  other  is  the 
historical  relations  of  the  Christianity  of  Rev., — 
esp  the  relation  of  its  eschatology  to  that  of  Jesus 
and  to  that  of  St,  Paul,  and  uie  relation  of  its 
Chiistology  and  Soteiiol^y  to  the  Pauline  and 
the  primitive  apostolic.  Gunkel  at  first  put  for- 
ward his  tradition  -  historical  method  as  also  a 
psychological  explanation  of  the  apocalypse.  The 
writer's  belief  in  the  truth  and  inviolable  sanctity 
of  his  mysteriouB  message  could  arise  only  from 
actual  vision  (which  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  the  tendency  of  the  modem  mind  exclude),  or 
from  the  real  anti<;iuity  of  the  material,  before 
which  the  writer  himself  stood  with  awe.  But 
Gunkel  himself  is  now  inclined  to  allow  the  actu- 
ality of  visionary  experiences  (as  psychologists 
recognize  them)  in  connexion  with  the  writing  of 
apoc^hrpses  (see  the  Introduction  to  his  translation 
01  4  Ezra  in  Kautzsch's  Pteudepiaraphen  d.  AT, 
1900,  and  Preface  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  lVirkunge» 
det  Heiligen  Geittet,  1900).  The  most  signiflcant 
effort  in  this  direction,  and  the  occasion  of  Gunkel's 
modification  of  his  former  position,  is  Weinel's 
Wirkungen  da  Geistet  und  der  Geifter,  1899. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  so  vital  to  an 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
whether  the  Christolo^  and  Soteriology  of  Bev. 
are  Pauline,  anti-Paulme,  or  independent  of  Panl- 
inism,  remains  quite  unanswered ;  as  does  the  other 
still  more  vital  question  whether  the  eechatology 
of  Rev.  (given  as  the  dictation  of  Jesus,  1'  22")  is 
based  on  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  ultimately  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  or  is  the  source  of  the  esohat- 
olocy  which  the  Gospels  wrongly  ascribe  to  Him. 

1  he  final  problem  of  the  interpreter  is,  of  course, 
to  get  back  as  fully  as  possible  into  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  Two  main  paths  are  now  open  that 
lead  toward  this  result  in  the  case  of  Revelation. 

(1)  The  study  of  apocalyptical  literature  in  general ; 

(2)  the  study  of  the  oontent^  plan,  sources  (so  far 
as  known),  historical  situation,  and  teachings  of 
the  book  itself.    These  two  pa^  will  be  pur- 


sued in  the  following  discussion.  Two  other  pathf 
invite  exploration— (1)  the  psychological  study  of 
trance  and  ecstatic  conditions  and  phenomena  in 
religious  history,  (2)  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
apocalyptical  and  the  spiritual  types  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  1st  cent.  These  two  paths  must  be 
opened  by  further  research,  in  the  latter  oise  most 
of  all  in  the  Gospels,  before  results  can  be  Bum- 
marized  in  an  article  like  the  present. 

In  following  the  two  main  patlis  just  indicated, 
the  following  presuppositions  will  be  _  in  part 
assumed  as  a  result  of  the  history  of  criticism,  in 
part,  it  is  hoped,  proved  by  the  discussion — (1) 
Rev.  is  an  apocalypse  among  others,  and  is  to  be 
viewed  and  mterpreted  as  such.  (2)  Rome  is  that 
embodiment  of  evil  against  which  the  book  is 
chiefly  durected,  whose  overthrow  it  immediately 
predicts.  (3)  The  book  makes  use  of  twocalypticiJ 
materials  from  various  (often  probably  from  JeMrish) 
sources,  so  that  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  a 

fiven  section  in  the  writer's  plan,  its  meaning  in 
is  use  of  it,  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  its  original  meaning  and  use,  and  the 
interpreter  at  many  points  has  a  twofold  task. 

(4)  It  may  not  infrequently  happen  that  the  writer 
receives  from  tradition  details  which  have  no 
meaning  at  all  for  him,  but  which  he  retains  as 
parts  of  the  picture.  The  traditional  meaning  is 
m  such  cases  the  only  one  for  which  we  needi  to 
search ;  and  often  we  can  only  say  that  it  belongs 
to  tradition,  since  the  clue  to  its  meaning  is  lost. 

(5)  In  such  cases,  and  in  various  others,  the  possi- 
bility is  open  that  the  writer  uses  sucn  material 
for  its  poetic  value,  and  not  because  of  a  reverence 
which  prevents  his  altering  it. 

ii.  The  Natubk  of  Apocalyptical  WiUTiNaa. 
— The  Book  of  Rev.  calls  itself  a  prophecy,  and  ita 
author  classes  himself  among  prophets ;  but  the 
book  is  called  by  us  an  apocalypse,  and  we  have 
applied  this  title  to  certam  other  Jewish  books, 
and  some  Christian  adaptations  and  imitations  of 
them,  which  we  distinguish  somewhat  sharply 
from  prophecy.  Our  interpretation  and  estima- 
tion of  Rev.  is  deeply  affected  by  this  classiiication. 
What,  then,  is  the  apocalypse  in  its  distinction 
from  prophecy  T  We  cannot  avoid  some  preliminary 
discussion  of  this  question  (though  see,  further, 
Apocrypha  i..  Apocalyptic  Litkbaturb,  Pno- 
PHECY),  as  it  bears  on  the  nature  of  our  book  and 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  used.  There  are 
still  some  who  class  Rev.  with  the  prophetic  rather 
than  with  the  apocalyptical  writings  of  Israel  (e.g. 
Zahn),  and  there  are  some  who  class  it  with  apoca- 
lypses, but  regard  the  apocalyptic  as  a  higher 
form  of  inspiration  than  the  prophetic  (see  Terry, 
Bmieal  Apoealyptici,  1898,  pp.  II,  12).  Since  such 
views  strongly  anect  interpretation,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  the  historical  relation  of  the  two 
forms  of  writing  and  the  place  of  Bev.  in  relation 
to  them. 

The  transition  from  prophecy  to  apocalypse  was 
effected  in  the  OT  itself.  It  was  not  a  sudden 
but  a  gradual  transition,  nor  is  the  contrast  at  the 
end  an  absolute  one.  The  change  is  usually  traced 
to  Ezekiel  for  its  beginning.  Daniel  is  the  oldest 
book,  which  has  complete  apocalyptical  form  ;  and 
it  remains  the  classical  example  and  type  of  thia 
kind  of  writing.  Yet  anticipations  of  certain 
marks  of  this  uterature  can  be  found  in  earlier 
prophets,  especially  in  Isaiah  {e.g.  Vision  of  God, 
oh.  6 ;  description  of  Day  of  J',  ch.  2 ;  perhaps  the 


  ipocalypses 

to  4  Ezra.  The  character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
deserves  somewhat  dose  attention  because  of  it4 
fundamental  significance  and  many  special  point* 
of  contact'  with  Bevelation. 
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I.  Bsok  ofDaTtiel. — (a)  Oeeasiott  and  message. — 
The  Bk.  of  Daniel  appeared  during  the  religious 
persecution  of  Antioctins  Epiphanes.  Its  aim  was 
the  encouragement  of  patient  endurance  and 
fidelity  amid  persecution.  It  taught  this  lesson  in 
part  Sy  stones  (histories)  illastrating  the  safe- 
keeping hy  God  of  those  irho  resist  Uie  tempta- 
tions and  endure  the  violence  of  the  world-power 
in  its  hostility  to  God ;  in  part  by  prediotions  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  power  now  threatening 
and  dieting  the  people  of  God. 

Antlocba* 
after  about  . 
empire  Bball  be  overthrown 
•ooompliataed  not  bj  human  effort,  but  by  Ood  directly  **■  ^ 
gB  79ff.1a.Mx  or  through  Oabriel  and  Hiohael,  who  contend 
with  the  goda  0(  heathen  nation*  (IQU-Ill  12^).  After  this  a 
time  of  trouble  ■ball  follow,  teating  the  Jewish  people,  Includ- 
iDg  eome  of  the  dead,  and  dividing  the  good  from  the  wicked 
nfi-CM),  Then  ihaU  be  established  the  Bngdom  of  Ood,  which 
ii  the  wgrid-UDgdom  of  Inael,  and  li  to  andun  for  em. 

(6)  Underlying  faith. — The  general  foundation 
on  which  this  message  rests,  the  underMng  doc- 
trine of  the  book,  is  monotheism,  the  mth  that 
all  power  is  God's ;  that '  the  Most  High  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever 
he  will  {4"- "  5"),  and  that  times  and  seasons 
are  in  His  hand,  fixed  by  His  purpose.  This  faith 
requires  the  inference  that  CtCnI's  rule  must  and  at 
last  shall  be  recognized  by  all  kings  and  nations, 
and  that  He  must,  in  the  end,  take  His  kingdom 
to  Himself  (2**),  and  rule  it  through  His  own 
people  (7"- "■"•").  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
reauzation  of  GUxi's  rule  is  future  reveals  the  dnal- 
istie  element  which  stands  over  against  mono- 
theism in  the  theology  of  the  book.  The  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  future,  between  this 
a^e  and  the  age  to  come,  reaches  beyond  the 
visible  into  the  invisible  world,  and  is  connected 
with  sontrost  and  conflict  there,  finds  there,  indeed, 
its  explanation.  The  seer  who  would  understand 
tjie  present  perverse  and  intolerable  course  of 
history,  with  heathen  nations  at  the  head  and 
Israel  at  the  tail,  must  not  only  have  the  veil 
lifted  that  hides  the  future  developments  of  God's 
fixed  plan,  bnt  must  see  behind  the  scenes  those 
•etiona  in  the  angelic  world  by  which  man's  history 
may  be  influence,  in  some  sense,  and  for  a  time, 
•ven  against  God's  plan. 

(e)  Source  and  authority  of  the  message. — ^VHience 
did  the  writer  jgoin  his  certainty  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  fall  of  the  existing  world-empire, 
and  the  realization  of  the  kingship  of  God,  and  of 
the  beings  and  actions  in  the  angel-world  which 
explahi  present  evils  and  are  to  effect  their  end  ? 
The  predictive  parts  of  Daniel  (ohs.  7-12)  could 
well  De  described,  like  Rev  1',  as  'revelations  of 
God  through  his  angel  Gabriel  to  hia  servant 
DanieL'  Gabriel's  oommunicationB  are  in  part  in 
the  form  of  interpretations  of  dream-visions  (chs. 
7.  8,  vi.  2),  bnt  once  he  interprets  an  OT  prediction 
after  Daniel  has  studied  it  and  prayed  over  it 
(oh.  0),  and  once  Gabriel  appears  to  Daniel  after  a 
three  weeks'  fast,  and  declares  to  him  direotlv  (not 
through  figure)  mysteries  of  the  spirit-world  and 
of  the  future  (chs.  10-12). 

The  visiona  are  described  as  real  experiences, 
time  and  place  being  given,  and  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  seer  described  (V "  S*"- "  lo'-"''. >»->»). 
The  experiences  seem  to  lie  in  the  region  of  sleep 
«r  on  its  borderland  (7*-  *  8"  10*).  Their  subjective 
reality  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  confirmed  oy  the 
intense  seriousness  which  characterizes  the  book, 
and  the  writer's  evident  belief  in  the  value  and 
Divine  origin  of  hia  message. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  ia  nnqnestion' 
ably  paendonymons,  and  the  viriona  oonttdn,  in 
Uie  form  of  Gabriel's  disclosures  abont  the  future, 
mneh  that  was  to  the  author  really,  and  of  oonrse 


consciously,  history.  Is  this  consistent  with  the 
impression  that  the  writer  is  describing  really 
visionary,  ecstatic  experiences,  or  does  it  compel  us 
to  assume  that  the  vision  is  tliroughout  a  literary 
form  ?  The  problem  is  really  a  psychological  one. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  form  of  the  l»ok,  that 
of  visions  and  angelic  interpretations,  so  as  to 
explain  both  the  fact  that  these  consist  largely  in 
history  dLsguised  as  prediction,  and  the  fact  of 
the  writer's  emotion  and  conviction  as  to  their 
contents?  It  is  evident  that  this  form  served  the 
writer's  practical  purpose,  for  it  showed  that  the 
present  msupportable  condition  of  his  people  was 
foreknown  and  determined  by  God,  and  it  ^ve  a 
ground  for  belief  in  the  truth  of  prediotions  of 
really  future  events.  Bnt  the  emotion  and  con- 
viction of  the  writer  seem  inconsistent  with  his 
use  of  a  purely  artistic,  not  to  say  artful,  form  of 
composition. 

We  are  undoubtedly  helped  towards  a  solution 
of  the  problem  bv  the  fact,  whose  significance  we 
owe  to  Gnnkel,  tnat  the  predictions  of  the  apoca- 
lypse are  not  novelties,  but  rest  in  part  on  tradi- 
taon.  The  foresight  of  Daniel  comes  to  the  writer, 
at  least  in  part,  through  the  study  of  the  older 
prophets.  The  interpretation  of  the  70  weeks  of 
Jer  25'"'  29"  is  certamly  of  oentriJ  significance  in 
the  hook  (oh.  0).  Bnt  it  is  probable  also  that 
symbolical  figures  such  as  those  of  chs.  7  and  8 
(cf.  2)  were  not  invented  dt  novo  by  the  author, 
out  came  to  him  from  the  past,  and  were  regarded 
by  him  as  mysterious  types  and  forecasts  of  human 
history,  in  which  he  could  find  the  future  the 
more  surely  because  he  could  find  in  them  the 
past.  The  pseudonymous  form  becomes  both  less 
offensive  to  us  and  more  intelligible  if  we  suppose 
that  the  writer  was  actually  searching  in  ancient 
prophecies,  and  in  apocalyptical  traditions  to  him 
no  less  ancient,  for  previsions  of  the  actual  course 
of  post-exilic  Jewish  history,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  firmly  believe  and  the  moie  surely 
convince  others  that  the  present  crisis  is  not  a 
break  in  the  plan  of  God,  but  a  necessary  stage  in 
its  nnfolding,  and  that  the  promised  deliverance 
is  near.  It  la  possible  also  in  this  case  to  suppose 
that  the  interpretation  came  in  connexion  with 
deep  emotionsJ  experiences. 

(a)  Plan  of  the  composition.  —  Daniel  is  char- 
acterized by  an  unmistakable  unity  of  tone  and 
general  teaching ;  l>ut  unity  in  plan  and  in  detidl 
IS  not  obvious,  and  various  efforts  to  prove  com- 

C'lte  authorship  have  been  made.  In  fact  the 
k  is  made  up  of  ten  quite  distinct  pieces,  largely 
independent  oi  each  other  (divided  according  to 
chapters,  except  the  10th,  which  includes  chs.  10-12). 
Distinct  apocalypses  could  easily  be  made  of  chs. 
2.  7.  8. 9. 10-12.  It  is,  however,  the  prevailing  and 
probable  view  that  the  book,  as  we  nave  it,  comes 
from  one  author ;  that  the  enemy  of  God  and  His 
people  is  everywhere  Antiochus,  and  the  hope  every- 
where that  of  his  speedy  overthrow  and  we  ruler- 
ship  of  Israel  over  the  nations.  The  book,  then, 
has  no  chronol<^cal  sequence  throughout ;  it  does, 
however,  describe  the  present  distress  and  the 
coming  deliverance  on  the  whole  with  increasing 
definiteuess  and  detail  in  the  successive  figures.  Ch. 
7  is  more  explicit  than  ch.  2,  while  ch.  8  describes 
the  Greek  empire  unmistakably,  and  chs.  10-12 
give  almost  a  direct  history  (though  still  in  vision 
form)  of  Antiochus  IV.  This  plan  is  accounted  for 
as  serving  well  the  admonitory  aim  of  the  writer, 
which  the  stories  also  evidently  serve.  His  plan 
is  to  give  a  clearer  and  fuller  disclosure  of  the 
future  as  the  book  proceeds,  but  to  enforce  con- 
stantly in  varied  forms  the  lesson  of  the  realitj]  of 
God's  rule  and  the  safety  of  patient  and  enduring 
trust  in  Him  amid  present  troubles.  There  is  no 
anxiety  about  exact  consistency  throuj[hoata  The 
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overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom  is  at  first  the 
deed  of  God  alone,  but  in  the  last  vision  Michael 
is  the  deliverer.  At  first  the  consummation  seems 
to  follow  directly  upon  the  fall  of  Antiochns,  bat 
in  ch.  12  a  period  of  trial  for  Israel  intervenes 
before  its  glory.  The  stories  teach  a  present  de- 
liverance for  the  faithful,  but  at  the  end  martyrdom 
and  a  deliverance  only  after  death  come  into  view. 

2.  Characteritties  of  JjaooalypMS  in  comparison 
with  Prophecy. — On  tne  basis  of  this  description  of 
Daniel  we  may  attempt  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  apocalyptical  literature  in  general 
in  comparison  with  OT  prophecy. 

(a)  Situation  and  message. — ^In  the  case  of  the 
apocalypse  the  sitnation  is  always  one  in  which  the 
righteous  are  in  trouble,  because  of  the  rule  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  usually  also  because  in  the 
Jewish  community  itself  Uiose  who  have  power 
and  prosperity  are  the  wicked,  not  the  righteous. 
The  message  is  that  deliverance  is  soon  to  come, 
and  for  this  men  are  to  wait  in  patience  and  trust. 
The  pre-exilio  prophets,  on  the  contraij,  spoke  in 
times  of  national  prosperity  and  confidence  of  a 
coming  day  of  J*,  which  would  be  a  day  of  judg- 
ment on  Israel  at  the  hand  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  message  was  one  of  repentance  and  rignteoos- 
neas  that  the  threatened  judgment  might  be 
averted,  the  sentence  recalled.  The  prophets  pre- 
dicted primarily  judgment,  not  deliverance ;  the 
prediction  was  conditional,  not  fixed;  and  the 
practical  inference  was  repentance,  not  patience. 
The  change  of  message  belonged  in  part  to  the 
change  of  situation  which  the  Exile  itself  eSected. 

(b)  The  dualistic  theology. — Bonsset  rightly  calls 
4  Ezr  7°°  '  The  Most  High  has  made  not  one  world, 
but  two,'  the  inner  pnnciple  of  the  apocalypse. 
The  sharp  contrast  in  which  the  kingdom  oi  this 
world,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  is  set  over 
against  the  kingdom  of  God,  can  be  portly  explained 
as  a  result  of  tendencies  within  Judaism;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Persian  dualistio  roligion 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  explain  this 
strange  departure  from  the  otherwise  strongly 
marked  monotheism  of  Judaism  (see  esp.  Stave, 
Einfluss  des  Parrismtu  ayf  den  Jvdentum,  1898). 
In  contrast  to  this  dualistic  tendency  the  older 
prophets  were  far  more  oonsistontly,  even  if  less 
theoretically  and  consciously,  monotheistic,  for  they 
believed  in  the  actual  rule  of  the  God  of  right- 
eousness in  present  world-history  as  well  as  in 
the  coming  age,  in  the  visible  and  not  only  in 
the  invisible  realm.  They  therefore  saw  evidence 
of  the  nearness  and  reality  of  God's  rule  in  the 
presence  and  growth  of  the  power  of  good ;  while 
the  tendency  of  the  apocalypse  was  to  see  in  the 
l^rowing  power  of  evil  the  evidence  that  God's 
intervention.  His  reversal  of  human  history,  was 
at  hand. 

(c)  The  element  of  prediction — Unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  apocalypse  was  built.  This  was  both 
the  problem  and  the  reliance  of  Jewish  faith  and 
hope.  What  was  spoken  must  be  literally  accom- 
plished. Of  oonditionsJ  prediction  the  apocalypse 
knows  nothing.  The  prophets'  predictions  of  judg- 
ment had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Exile,  but  their 

Eredictions  with  reference  to  the  return  from  exile 
ad  never  been  f  ulfiUed  by  the  actual  return ;  hence 
it  must  be  that  these  hopes  of  the  renewed  land, 
the  united  tribes,  the  royal  power  and  glory  of 
Israel,  were  still  to  be  realized.  What  uie  pro- 
phecies really  meant,  in  view  of  their  apparent 
contradiction  by  events,  when  and  how  their  ful- 
filment was  to  come  about,  it  was  the  task  of  the 
apocalyptic  scribe  to  discover.  Ezekiel  took  a  de- 
luded step  towards  apocalypse  when,  on  the  basis  of 
the  words  of  Zephaniah  and  Jeromiah  concerning 
the  Scythians,  he  piedioted  the  final  assault  of  (xog 


and  bis  wild  hosto  upon  Jerusalem  and  their  over- 
throw, and  thus  established  one  of  the  fixed 
elements  in  apocalyptical  dogma  (E^k  38'^  39"). 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  still  looked  for  a  human 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  hoi)es,  and 
found  it  in  the  delay  in  rebuilding  the  temple; 
Malachi,  in  imperfect  offerings  and  withheld 
tithes.  But  in  Daniel  the  reason  is  found  no 
longer  in  the  fault  of  man  but  in  the  plan  of  God. 
The  70  years  are  70  weeks  of  years,  and  the  un- 
alterable time  for  the  end  is  only  just  now  draw- 
ing near.  4  Ezra  reinterprets  the  fourth  beast  of 
Dn  7  to  prove  that  Ruuie  also  was  included  in  the 
predestined  course  of  history  before  the  end  could 
come  (12"->').  Only  in  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  do  we 
have  a  protest  against  the  dominant  apocalyptic  by 
a  surviving  prophetic  spirit.  Here  the  prediction 
is  of  judgment,  ito  aim  to  produce  repentance,  and 
the  result  the  success  of  the  preachmg,  with  the 
failure  of  the  prediction.  Yet  even  a  book  written 
in  part  to  prove  that  prediction  is  ethical  in  aim 
and  conditional  in  result  could  be  used  by  Jews  as 
if  its  predictions  were  magical  and  inviolable  (To 
14^  B).  The  fault  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  which  the 
book  uncovers  and  rebukes,  was  the  fault  of  J udaism 
and  ite  apocalypses.  The  Bk.  of  Jonah  is  a  true 
utterance  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  unavailing 
protest  against  the  narrowness,  the  jealousy,  and 
the  revenge  that  inspire  much  of  the  apocalyptic 
writing.  Prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  every  eviaence 
in  history  of  Uie  rule  of  a  righteous  and  merciful 
God,  whether  anticipated  or  not,  whether  for  the 
benefit  of  Jews  or  of  (jentiles.  Apocalypse  sees 
the  hand  of  God  and  the  vindication  and  glory  of 
the  seer  only  in  a  literal  correspondence  between 
predictions  and  events,  and  only  in  the  fall  of  a 
Nineveh  and  the  glory  of  Zion  and  Israel. 

(d)  Pseudonymous  authorship.  —  It  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  contrast  just  described  that  pro- 
phecy should  be  a  personal  and  direct  form  of 
speech,  the  apocalypse  a  paeudepigraphic  and 
mysterious  form  of  writing.  The  prophet  stood 
before  his  people  and  spoke  in  his  own  person. 
The  authority  of  his  speech  was  in  no  small 
measure  that  of  his  personality.  He  spoke  first 
and  wrote  afterwards,  but  wrote  as  he  spoke,  io 
the  first  person.  When,  in  the  Exile  and  after  it, 
prophets  followed  who  repeated  what  others  had 
said,  or  gave  expression  to  the  common  faith,  and 
had  no  peculiar  message,  their  names  were  unim- 
portant, and  many  of  them  wrote  anonymously 
(Is  40-66,  Malachi,  Zee  9-14,  ete.).  Daniel  is  the 
first  example  of  that  pseudonymous  prophetic 
writing  which  characterizes  the  whole  apocalyp- 
tical group.  It  embodies  the  Jewish  worship  of 
prediction.  Yet  the  moral  earnestness  and  religious 
elevation  of  books  like  Daniel  and  4  Ezra  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  regard  them  as  fictions,  and  cer- 
tain considerations  may  help  us  to  understand  how 
this  form  of  writing  could  be  used  by  such  men, 
although  we  must  at  best  put  their  work  far  below 
the  simplicity  and  openness  of  genuine  prophecy. 
The  fact  that  the  apocalyptical  writer  was  a  serious 
student  of  ancient  prophecies,  whose  sacredness  he 
reverenced,  and  whose  secrets  he  believed  he  could 
in  a  mea-sure  expound,  suggesta  that  he  did  not 
regard  his  thoughts  as  his  own.  The  fixed  and 
really  ancient  character  of  such  apocalyptical  tra- 
ditions as  those  of  the  dragon  of  the  deep,  makes 
conceivable  such  a  writer's  evident  faith  in  his  pre- 
dictions, which  would  be  psychologically  inert  idible 
if  the  visions  were  pure  works  of  the  imagination. 
Furthermore, — and  this  is  an  observation  of  great 
importance, — no  apocalypse  gives  the  impression  of 
entire  unity  and  harmony.  Not  only  the  writer's 
own  studies  of  OT  prophets,  not  only  his  own  in- 
terpretations of  apocalyptical  imagery,  but  those  of 
others  before  him  are  at  his  command,  and  fnmisk 
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tbe  materials  of  Ma  book.  Not  only  traditions,  bat 
imtingB  form  his  sources.  These  materials  may 
already  have  connected  themselves  with  Enoch,  or 
Moses,  or  some  other  great  name.  So  that  one 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  pseadonymitv  of  these 
books  has  some  basis  in  actuality.  Tne  hiding 
or  sealing  of  the  book  until  the  end  (Dn  12^  *  8** 
(10"),  Assnmp.  Mos.  l'*-")  belongs  to  tne  pseudepi- 

Ohic  form,  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
:  so  long  after  the  time  of  its  assumed  origin. 
Yet  this  may  also  express  the  actual  fact  of  the 
ancient  character  of  the  writer's  sources.  The 
writers  could  not  have  put  forth  this  material 
altogether  in  their  own  names,  for  it  is  not  as  a 
whole  their  invention.  They  are  largely  compilers 
and  commentators,  and  have  a  deep  reverence  for 
their  sources.  Yet  this  observation,  which  we  owe 
to  Gunkel,  most  be  modified  in  view  of  those  figures 
which  are  unmistakably  and  even  explicitly  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  in  alle- 
gorical form  the  history  of  the  past,  especially  of 
the  recent  wist,  as  foreseen  the  supposed  ancient 
author.  Dn  7  contains,  no  doubt,  traditional 
material  of  the  sort  just  described,  but  it  has 
been  freely  re-shaped  so  as  to  contain  the  history 
of  four  successive  world-empires.  If  the  original 
form  of  tbe  tradition  contained  only  one  dragon  of 
the  deep,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  the  description 
of  the  one  like  a  man  was  not  part  of  the  writer's 
elaboration  of  his  material,  rather  than,  as  Gunkel 
affirms,  part  of  the  tradition  itself?  And  if  so,  his 
belief  in  the  forecast  it  contains  preceded  his  use  of 
the  tradition  and  determined  his  use  of  it. 

(e)  Literary  material  and  form  The  apoca- 

l^se  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  striking 
figures,  not  only  strange  and  unnatural,  but 
evidently  mysterious  in  character,  seen  in  dreams 
and  visions,  interpreted  by  angels,  and  yielding 
secrets  of  the  future  course  of  history.  Althongn 
prophe<^  is  full  of  figurative  forms  of  speech, 
freely  fashioned,  or  poetically  and  rhetorically 
applied,  yet  these  figures  have  neither  the  strange 
unearthly  character  nor  the  mysterious  value  of 
the  distmctively  apocalyptical  symbols.  These 
latter,  at  least  in  part,  go  back  to  primitive 
mythological  formations.  "This  connexion  is  quite 
unmistakable  in  Zech.  ,^where  a  mass  of  this  material 
suddenly  meets  us.  The  four  winds,  messengers 
and  agents  of  God,  and  the  seven  planets,  His 
eyes,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth,  are  still  clearly  to  be  perceived  as  the 
underlying  foundation  of  figures  which  the  pro- 
phet applies  to  the  historical  situation,  and  to  the 
two  men,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  on  whom  he 
fixes  his  high  hopes  (2>-"6»-«4"»- »»-").  Yet  Zech. 
uses  such  material  aa  poetry,  while  in  Daniel  it 
has  value  as  mystery,  containing,  for  one  who 
•onld  interpret  it,  the  secrets'  of  the  future.  The 
vision  and  its  interpretation  by  an  angel  comes 
therefore  to  be  of  supreme  value,  and  revelation 
is  conceived  of  in  this  half-sensible  and  wholly 
supematoralistic  way.  Ezekiel  here  also  lea^ 
the  way.  His  vision  of  God  is  more  sensible  than 
Isaiah's,  and  his  inspiration  more  external  and 
sapematnralistic  than  Jeremiah's  (c&  Ezk  1  with 
Is  6,  and  Ezk  2.  3  with  Jer  1). 

(/)  Literary  composition  and  history.  —  After 
Dajiiel,  the  Jewish  apocalypses  appear  to  be  in 
no  case  proper  unities.  Most  of  them  have  been 
adapted  by  revision  to  use  in  later  and  changed  con- 
ditions, and  all  of  them,  including  Daniel,  appear 
to  be  based  in  their  first  writing  on  older  materials 
which  they  embody,  without  serious  efibrt  to 
build  them  into  a  hannonious  structure.  The  Bk. 
of  Enoch  is  a  compilation  of  Enoch  literature, 
having  indeed  a  certain  rough  plan  as  it  now 
stands,  but  without  real  unity.  Even  chs.  1-36 
contain  three  distinct  descriptions  of  the  Messianic 


consummation  (chs.  6.  10.  25),  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  description  of  Sheol  (ch.  23),  form  any- 
thing but  a  continaouB  and  consistent  picture. 
Almost  all  forms  of  the  Jewish  hope  are  contained 
in  this  book :  that  in  which  the  Messiah  occupies 
the  central  place,  that  in  which  he  is  subordinate, 
and  that  in  which  he  is  wholly  absent ;  that  in 
which  the  scene  and  character  are  purely  earthly, 
that  in  which  they  are  properly  heavenly  (angelic) ; 
that  in  which  the  heavenly  precedes  tbe  earthly 
and  finally  descends  to  earth  (37-70),  and  that  in 
which  the  heavenly  follows  after  the  earthly  in 
chronological  succession  (91"-")  —  the  ohiliastio 
scheme.  In  general  the  apocalypses  are  not  char- 
acterized by  a  thoroughgoing  unity  of  scheme,  nor 
even  by  a  consistent  unity  of  teaching,  and  cannot 
be  unaerstood  except  by  the  recognition  of  inde- 
pendent sources,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  editorial 
revision.  Here  we  have  especiaUy  to  do  with  the 
additions  of  Christian  hands,  since  tiirough  them 
alone  these  books,  after  Daniel,  have  reached  us. 
In  some  cases  this  Christian  revision  has  gone  but 
a  little  way  (Enoch,  Assnmp.  Mos.,  Apoc.  Bar) ; 
while  in  some  cases  the  Jewish  apocalypse  is  found 
in  a  radical  Christian  revision  (Asc.  of  Isaiah, 
Test.  XII.  Patriarchs).  The  questions  as  to  literary 
analysis  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  Christian 
element  are  still  very  variously  answered,  especiaUy 
in  the  case  of  Enoch  37-70  (71)  and  4  Ezra. 

ig)  Apocalyptical  dogmas. — The  religious  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets,  individual  and  dbtinct  as 
they  are,  can  be  summarized  only  in  some  such 
statement  of  their  moral  and  religious  principles 
as  Mic  6*  ('  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God'),  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  formulation  of  their  preach- 
ing of  repentance  in  view  of  the  threatened 
judgment  as  Zech.  gives  (1*  7"'  connecting  v.*  with 
v.^).  But  in  the  apocalypses  not  principles  so 
much  as  details  become  fixed  in  dogmas.  Daniel's 
general  scheme  for  the  future  is  unchanged:  a 
coming  Day  of  J*,  which  is  near  at  hand,  and 
comes  when  evil  is  at  its  height ;  the  overthrow 
of  the  world-kingdom,  the  sifting  of  the  Jewish 
.  le,  and  the  possession  by  the  righteous  of 
igship  over  the  nations  and  lasting  blessedness. 
To  this  were  added,  from  Ezekiel,  a  final  assault 
of  the  outstanding  heathen  upon  Zion,  in  which 
they  are  gloriously  and  finally  vanquished ;  from 
various  prophecies,  the  expectation  of  the  return 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  gathering  of  tbe  dis- 
persed Jews;  and  detaUs  regarding  the  renewed 
land  and  city,  such  as  Deutero-Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  and  others  suggested. 

within  this  genera]  nheme  lome  important  diffemioes  wen 
poeaible.  The  Meaaiah  is  aometinue  oonoeiTed  of  u  Ood'i 
•gent  in  establialiUiK  bis  Ungdom  on  euth  (e.g.  PmBol  17, 
Enoch  87-7%  sometimes  as  Idng  after  the  Idngdom  has  bean 
set  up  by  Ood,  t.g.  Enonh  90,  4 Bar  7»,  Apoo.  Bar  20;  and 
sometimes  all  is  done  by  Ood  alone,  and  then  is  no  Ung  baaids 
him  (<.y.  Daniel,  Enoch  1-M,  Assump.  Hoe.  lOX 

The  place  of  the  individual  in  this  eaoliatoiogloal  t;*— ^  is 
diilerently  eatlmated.  Sometimes,  and  in  general  ons  may  aay 
in  earlier  times,  nations  an  the  obief  acton,  and  it  Is  the 
problem  of  Israel  that  events  an  to  solve.  Inoreasingly  the 
individual  claimed  oonsidention,  and  the  suggestions  of  Dn 
12>.  s.  IS  wen  followed  and  elaborated.  An  eschatology  of  the 
Individual  was  developed  in  connexion  with  the  natwnal,  and 
gradually  threatened  to  subordinate  the  national  to  itselt  At 
Srst  it  was  enough  that  the  rigbteous  dead  should  ariae  to  havs 
the  part  they  deserved  in  the  g\orv  of  the  nation.  But  at  soma 
time  the  effort  to  claim  for  the  individual  a  mora  than  earthly 
and  temporary  tutura,  and  perhaps  also  tbe  effort  to  ascribe  to 
the  oonung  age  a  mora  than  earthly  gloiy,  produced  a  strain 
and  at  last  a  break  la  the  traditionu  hope.  Then  came  to  be 
two  consummations,  the  earthly,  the  world-mle  of  Israel,  tha 
Uesaianic  Idnedom,  which  would  come  to  an  end  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  neavenly  and  eternal.  Of  this  break  of  tbe  ooa 
hope  Into  two  our  earliest  record  is  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Ten 
Weeks  hi  Enoch  OSl-io  giU-17.  Ct.  4  Ezr  TMT,  Apoa  Bar  40*, 
Seereto  of  Enoch  83,  and  aee  HainnmiM.  In  oonnodon  with 
thia  acheme,  the  lot  ol  the  aoul  after  death  beoame  a  sableot 
of  apoealyptieal  researob  and  vision  by  tha  aids  o(  tha  lot  ol 
lanel  and  Zion  M  Baa). 
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The  idea  that  the  Tlalble  and  human  world  waa  to  be  nnder- 
■tood  by  tb«  invlaibla  and  angelic  that  lay  about  and  beneath 
and  abore  it,  led  the  apooalyptical  writer*  not  only  to  a  de- 
Teloped  aogelology,  in  part  Persian  In  origin,  but  also  to 
TCiearche*  m  the  myateries  of  nature,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  morementa  of  the  planets,  most  of  all  those  of  the  moon, 
■och  as  are  elaborated  in  Enoch  72-78.  82.  48.  44.  69.  69. 
But  while  some  apocalypses  are  concerned  with  such  specula- 
tion*, others  move  back  in  the  opposite  direction  to  an  almost 

Siophetic  eamestne**  of  moral  denundatios  and  axhortation 
l;.  Enodb  9r-104X 

(3)  InJ^erenees  at  to  Methods  of  Interpretation. — 
From  this  brief  study  of  the  nature  of  the  apoca- 
lypse certain  mferences  follow  as  to  the  method  of 
interpretation. 

(a)  Not  'ftUuriit.'—The  apocalypse  has  to  do 
with  the  present  and  the  unmediate,  not  the 
remote  future.  Its  predictions  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  actual  or  imminent  historical 
factors  and  events. 

(6)  Contemporary-historical. — Some  of  the  figures 
of  the  apocalypse  are  invented  or  freely  adapted 
in  order  to  represent  historical  persons,  nations, 
and  events.  These  are  to  be  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  their  origin  by  the  events  which  they 
describe.  From  them  we  may  hope  to  get  the 
clearest  light  upon  the  date  of  the  writing. 

(e)  Tradition-historical. — Some  of  the  figures  are 
Iwrrowed  from  the  OT  or  from  older  apocalypses 
or  traditions.  In  such  cases  the  interpreter  must 
distinguish  between  the  original  meaning  of  the 
figure  and  the  present  author's  purpose  m  using 
it.  He  may  have  used  it  because  in  the  main  it 
lent  itself  to  his  application,  but  he  may  have 
preferred  not  to  change  it,  either  from  artistic 
mstinct  or  from  reverence.  It  is  a  mistake,  then, 
to  assume  that  every  deUul  had  a  meaning  to 
him,  and  to  insist  on  finding  it.  Perhaps  some 
features  of  the  picture  were  as  much  a  mystery  to 
the  writer  of  our  book  as  they  are  to  us.  Some- 
times we  can  guess  quite  plausibly  what  the 
original  meaning  was,  although  we  cannot  tell 
whether  the  writer  of  oar  book  gave  it  a  meaning 
or  not. 

id)  Literary-eriticai. — ^The  unity  of  an  apoca- 
lypse cannot  be  assumed.  The  ancient  material 
just  alluded  to  may  be  introduced  almost  entire 
from  some  unknown  source.  Later  readers  might 
weave  together  distinct  oracles,  especially  if  they 
passed  under  the  same  name ;  ana  editorial  com- 
ments or  changes  are  always  possible  in  the  effort 
to  adapt  an  apocalypse  to  the  changed  conditions 
or  the  changed  beliefs  of  a  later  time.  Literary 
criticism  must,  however,  be  held  in  check  by  the 
fact  that  a  writer  often  himself  used  ancient  tra- 
ditional materials  only  partly  harmonious  with  his 
own  time  and  teaching,  and  fitted  them  but  im- 
perfectly into  his  plan. 

(<)^  Poettca/.— Thennderlying  religions  faith  and 
the  immediate  practical  aim  of  an  apocalypticaJ 
writer  (to  enconrage  faith  amid  trial,  to  recall 
apostates,  to  guard  readers  against  the  influence  of 
foreign  thought  and  life,  etc.),  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  study  of  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
or  future  world  which  he  would  unveil.  The  ques- 
tion is  always  to  be  asked  how  far  the  strange 
aoooonts  of  the  nnseen  world  and  of  coming 
events  were  of  literal,  and  how  far  of  figurative  or 
poetic  value  to  the  writer  himself.  There  was 
something  of  the  poet  in  the  apocalyptical  seer. 
He  was  seldom  simply  a  scribe  and  a  literalist. 
The  greater  the  variety  and  the  less  the  outward 
consistency  of  his  visions,  the  less  probably  were 
they  regarded  by  him  as  literally  true.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  the  question  must  arise  as  to  the 
psychical  experience  of  the  apocalyptical  writer, 
the  possibility  of  some  actual  visionary  experi- 
ences among  uie  many  which  must  be  regard^  as 
fictitious,  a  mere  literary  form.  Thus  Gunkel 
believea  that  mch  genuine  experiences  lie  behind 


some  of  the  visions  in  4  Ezra  (2  Esdras),  more  in  tht 
first  three  visions  (chs.  3>-^)  and  leas  in  the  lart 
three  (U-14). 

4.  Rev.  as  an  Apocalypse. — ^We  may  now  notioa 
certain  points  of  likeness  and  of  nnliKeneas  which 
a  general  comparison  of  Rev.  with  the  Jewish 
airacalypse  suggests,  and  certain  points  of  un- 
certainty which  form  the  main  problems  in  the 
following'  discussion. 

(a)  Likeness  of  Rev.  to  Jewish  apoealypse*.-~'Dm 
Bk.  of  Kev.  is  written  to  encourage  faith  and  en- 
durance amid  trials  and  persecution.  These  trials 
are  at  least  chiefly  dne  to  the  rule  of  Rome, 
though  within  the  Christian  communities  direcUy 
addressed  there  are  false  as  well  as  true  members. 
The  message  of  the  book  is  one  of  repentance  only 
in  the  case  of  indifiiarent  or  wavering  believers 
(29.  u  3». "  [and  Jews,  U"  ?]).  It  is  not  a  message  of 
repentance  for  those  whose  sin  is  chiefly  denounced 
(9»  "  16^"  22"),  but  of  deliverance  and  reward 
for  those  who  endure  a  little  longer ;  and  of  judg- 
ment and  destruction  for  the  evU  power  and  itis 
adherents.  The  situation  and  message  are  thoea 
of  apocalypse,  and  not  those  of  prophecy. 

Apocalyptical,  also,  is  the  contrast  lietween  the 
present  and  the  coming  age ;  the  conviction  that 
evil  must  increase,  and  that  its  violence  is  a  sign 
of  the  nearness  of  the  end ;  the  belief  that  evil  has 
its  source  and  strength  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
that  angelic  conflicts  and  trinmpha  precede  or 
accompany  those  among  men. 

Rev.  contains  an  abundance  of  that  striking  and 
highly  wrought  imagery  which  characterizes  an 
apocalypfle.  These  images  are  in  part  borrowed 
from  Zech.  and  Daniel  and  other  OT  writers  ;  in 
part,  presumably,  from  the  storehouse  of  apoca- 
lyptical traditions.  That  they  are  not  used  simply 
as  poetical  ornament,  but  have  for  the  writer  in 
part  a  mysterious  value,  is  at  all  events  a  natural 
first  impression.  The  facts  that  the  book  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  such  imagery,  and  that  it  is 
put  in  the  form  of  vision,  and  is  interpreted  to 
the  seer  by  angels,  make  up  the  most  obvious 
resemblance  between  this  book  and  the  Jewish 
apocalypses.  The  literary  materials  and  form  are 
largely  apocalyptical.  That  this  resemblance  is 
not  merely  formal  but  deep-going,  is  suggested  by 
the  extraordinary  claims  with  which  the  book  is 
sent  out  (l'"*  22'^-  >*).  In  its  supematuralistic  con- 
ception of  inspiration  the  book  is  apocalyptical 
rather  than  prophetic  (I'"-  4'"-  etc). 

In  its  scheme  of  the  future,  the  contents  of  its 
prediction,  the  book  has  an  obvious  likeness  to 
the  Jewish  books  of  this  class:  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Christ,  when  evil  is  at  ita 
height ;  the  overthrow  of  the  world  -  kingdom, 
Rome ;  the  sifting  of  the  Christian  people ;  the 
earthly  Messianic  age,  in  which  the  saints  (Chris- 
tian martyrs)  will  possess  the  kingdom  and  reign 
with  Christ ;  the  final  assault  and  overthrow  of 
the  powers  of  evil,  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel's  predio- 
tion ;  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  and 
the  new  heaven  and  earth  with  individual  and 
eternal  awards  :  this  is  simply  the  Jewish  scheme 
in  its  Messianic  and  chiliastic  form,  with  Jesus  aa 
the  Messiah,  and  His  servants  as  the  saints  and 
heirs.  Over  against  such  likenesses  in  form  and 
substance  no  diflerence  can  be  sufficient  to  sevei 
the  relationship  between  our  book  and  other 
apocalypses.  Lilcke  was  the  first  fully  to  estab- 
lish the  relationship.  Zahn  {Einleitung  in  d.  NT, 
ii.  1899)  is  the  last— one  is  tempted  to  say,  will  be 
the  last— real  scholar  to  deny  it.  He  may  at  least 
teach  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  false  infer- 
ences from  this  undeniable  literary  relationship. 

(A)  Unlikeness  of  Rev.  and  Jewish  apocalypse*. 
— Rev.  is  a  Christum  apocalypse.  AVhat  ana  how 
great  nnlikenesses  does  this  mvolye  t  Two  generU 
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•onaideratioiis  would  lead  na  in  oppoeite  directions 
vith  reference  to  this  question.  The  Christian 
leli^on  M  the  Baptist  prepared  the  way  for  it,  aa 
Chnst  founded  it,  and  as  St.  Paul  preached  it,  was 
undoubtedly  in  essential  respects  a  return  to  pro- 
phecy, not  only  from  the  law,  but  also  fnnn  the 
national  and  sensuous  hopes  of  Judaism.  The 
Baptist  and  Jesus  announced  not  the  fall  of  Borne, 
but  the  fall  of  Jerusalem^  just  as  Amos  and  Hosea 
announced  the  approaclung  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
Micah  and  Jeremiah  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
motive,  the  call  to  repentance  and  righteousness. 
Jesus  was  a  prophet  m  His  belief  in  this  world  as 
God's  world,  and  in  good  as  already  tiie  ruling 
power  in  it,  and  also  in  the  directness  and  persond 
authority  of  His  words,  the  immediatenees  and 
inwardness  of  His  relation  to  God^  His  eye  for  the 
■npematural  in  spiritual  and  not  m  magical  mani- 
festations. We  should  certainly  hope  that  the 
new  Christian  prophecy  would  be  truly  prophetic 
in  character,  and  not  apocalyptical.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  uie  early  Christian 
Church  found  itself  fully  at  home  in  Jewish 
apocalypses.  It  was  the  Jews  who  threw  away 
their  apocalypses.  Christians  who  preserved  them 
almost  without  change,  applying  to  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah  what  Jews  had  imagined  of 
His  first  coming.  How  early  this  happened  the 
NT  and  even  the  Gospels  give  evidence.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  assume  that  the  Christian  apoca- 
lypse is  essentially  unlike  the  Jewish.  The  (fiiris- 
tum  element  ma;  be  an  entirely  superficial  one, 
the  mere  identification  of  the  comingidessii^  with 
Jesus,  and  of  the  redeemed  with  the  Christian 
Church. 

looking  at  the  book  itself,  the  most  obvious  nn- 
Ukeness  to  the  Jewish  apocalypse,  i^ter  the  identi- 
fications just  named,  is  the  letters  to  the  seven 
Churches.  To  be  sure,  they  are  introduced  by 
a  highly  coloured  Christophany,  based  on  Zech. 
and  Daniel,  and  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
eommnnication  of  the  exalted  Christ  through  the 
Spirit.^  Yet  they  have  to  do  with  actual,  concrete 
eonditions ;  they  praise  and  blame,  encourage  and 
warn,  with  close  discrimination  and  intense  moral 
earnestness,  so  that  we  feel  tihe  prophetic  spirit 
behind  the  partly  apocalyptical  form.  Ilieir 
warnings  are  aimed,  'not  at  foreign  powers,  but  at 
the  Christian  communities;  and  the  judgment 
th^y  predict,  though  not  itself  conditional,  is 
nevertneless  the  basia  of  a  teaching  of  repentance. 
These  are  not  like  the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  but  t^ey 
are  far  less  like  the  Epistle  of  Bamch  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  (Apoo.  Bar  78-87).* 

(e)  Bemaining  questiom  ai  to  tht  relatvm  of 
Bev.  to  the  apocaiypiea. — Certain  points  remain  at 
which  the  question  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  be- 
tween Bev.  and  Jewish  apocalypses  cannot  be 
answered  by  a  general  view,  but  only,  if  at  all, 
by  closer  study. 

(1)  Pteudonymity. — ^The  Jewish  apocalypses  are 
•0  pseudonymous,  and  contain  accounts,  in  direct 
or  figurative  form,  of  the  past  course  <rf  history. 
In  the  form  of  predictions  by  the  assumed  author. 

'WboamcoiiqiH*  tb*  iuoim  John  [!>•«.•  nn  with  Enoofa  or 
Hoses,  or  mm  with  Daniel.  Baruoh,  and  KstaT  Tha  authon 
«(  thoae  books  dated  themielvai  oanturies  back,  veiled  tbam- 
sdrei  in  the  •acred  names  of  the  remote  past,  and  turned  to  a 
endnlons  pubilo  of  their  time  without  even  pretending  any 
panonal  relation  to  it  wfaatarer.  Here,  on  uie  oontrary,  a 
man  ipeaka  to  leren  Ohnnihee  ol  the  pnmnoe  of  Alia  and  nrea 
than  his  book,  who  ia  moet  aocniately  acquainted  with  their 
praeimt  oondiUons ;  and  he  speaks  to  them  under  the  name, 
John,  wfaiob  was  boms  there  about  A.D.  70-100  tv  the  moet 
•oonloiioas  eeeleilaetlcal  personaUty ;  and  thia  he  does  aooord- 
in(  (0  tmdltiaa  about  am.  06,  so  In  iha  lifetime  of  the  tamona 
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John  or  Kphems,  or  aooonling  to  anjr  oonceiTabla  hroothesis 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  penooal  pupils  of  this  John' (ZUu, 
Hinttit,  IL  p.  68Af.). 

This  is  Zahn's  chief  objection  to  classing  Rev.  with 
the  apocalypses,  to  the  very  essence  of  which,  he 
says,  belouCT  pseudonymity.  '  The  representation 
of  the  development  of  world-history  under  the  form 
of  an  ante-dated  prediction,  if  it  is  present  at  all 
in  Eev.,  is  a  wholly  subordinate  e^ment  in  it.' 
With  this  sentence  Zahn  makes  his  position  in- 
secure. A  certain  amount  of  antedated  prediction, 
or  at  least  of  history  in  the  form  of  vision,  can 
hardly  be  excluded  from  the  picture  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Rev  13  and  17 ;  but  pseudonymity  has 
such  visions  for  its  most  characteristic  product  and 
one  of  its  reasons  for  being.  Even  as  a  subordi- 
nato  element  in  the  book,  comparable  to  the  place 
of  chs.  11.  12  in  the  Apoc.  of  Ezra,  such  visions 
suggest  the  possibility  of  pseudonymous  author- 
ship, which  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  apocalypse 
might  well  choose  an  apostolic  name.  Weizsacker 
therefore  thinks  we  should  start  from  the  fact 
'that  among  all  similar  writings  of  Jewish  and 
ancient  Christian  origin,  we  know  not  a  single 
one  which  bears  the  name  of  its  own  author.' 
Even  Hennas  is  hardly  a  nnity,  and  professes  a 
greater  than  its  actual  age.  This  does  not  make 
it  impossible  that  John  wrote  under  his  own 
name.  'But  a  strong  prosupposition  always  re- 
mains that  the  general  practice  of  this  art-form 
is  followed  in  this  case  also'  (Apottolie  Aae,  iL  d. 
174). 

The  question  of  pseudonymity,  and  the  connected 
question  whether  and  how  far  Rev.  contains  histoiy 
in  the  form  of  vision,  rumains  open  at  this  pre- 
liminary stage  of  our  discussion. 
^  (2)  CompMite  character.— So  also  must  the  ques- 
tion of  compotite  character  be  regarded  as  opened, 
and  not  closed,  by  a  general  comparison  of  Kev. 
with  the  Jewish  apocalypses. 

Does  Rev.  share  this  common  characteristic  of 
the  apocalypse?  The  book  has  often  been  praised 
for  its  architectural  construction,  but  there  are 
various  indications  of  seams  or  breaks  in  ito  struc- 
ture, and  neither  in  the  historical  situation  which 
it  reflects  (before  or  after  70 ;  soon  after  Nero  or 
under  Domitian)  nor  in  the  type  of  religious 
thought  which  it  repiesento  (Jewish  or  Pauline 
[universalistic]  Christianity ;  primitive  Jewish, 
or  developed  [Hellenistic]  Christology)  is  unity  of 
impression  easily  gained.  The  course  of  recent 
investigation  abundantly  vindicates  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  question  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
between  Rev.  and  the  apocalypses  in  the  matter 
of  unity  and  sources  is  at  present  an  open  one. 

(3)  Nature  of  vision. — A  third  uncertainty  eon- 
oerns  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  visions, 
the  narrative  of  which  makes  up  the  book.  All 
apocalypses  are  composed  largely  of  accounts  of 
visions  and  their  interpretation  by  angels.  The 
question,  how  far  this  is  a  literary  (artistic)  form, 
and  how  far  really  ecstatic  experiences  were  con- 
nected with  their  anthorship,  is  one  that  should 
not  be  answered  too  conQdently  and  sweepingly 
even  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  apocalypses. 
Zahn  aocepte  the  visions  of  Rev.  as  actual  ex- 
periences literally  described,  while  he  regards  the 
visions  of  other  apocalypses  as  artistic  fictions. 
The  difi°erence  is  to  him  that  between  true  and 
false  prophecy.  Others,  the  majority,  judge  the 
vision  to  be  everywhere,  at  least  in  this  age,  a 
.literary  form,  and  point  for  evidence  especially  to 
the  many  repetitions  or  imitations  ot  OT  and 
other  traditional  materials  which  they  contain, 
and  to  the  many  visions  which  simpfy  embody 
history  in  allegorical  form,  to  account  for  whiui 
real  vision  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  suppodtum. 
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Recent  mTestigation,  however,  showing  the  large 
dependence  of  the  visionary  upon  memory,  does 
not  allow  OS  to  say  with  confidence  of  the  abund- 
ance of  OT  allusions  in  Kev.,  '  This  is  literary  art, 
and  not  the  way  in  which  living  vision  in  the  spirit 
expresses  itself  (Weixslicker). 

Three  important  questions,  then,  are  opened  bv 
the  general  comparison  of  Rev.  with  Jewisn 
apocuypses :  Is  it  pseudonymous  ?  Is  it  a  literary 
unity,  or  is  it  composite  ?  Are  its  visions  actual, 
or  a  literary  form  ?  The  questions  converge  in  the 
effort  to  recover  the  author's  personality,  and 
the  method  and  purpose  or  spirit  of  bis  work, 
the  self-conscionsness  of  the  mam.  Weizsttcker, 
to  whom  the  recent  course  of  criticism  is  directly 
due,  gives  his  answer  to  our  questions  in  this  sum- 
mary fashion:  'The  Apoc.  of  Jolm  was  not  written 
by  the  apostle.  It  is  also  not  the  record  of  a 
revelation  or  a  vision  which  the  author  experienced 
on  a  day.  It  is,  further,  not  the  work  of  a  homo- 
geneous conception '  {Apostolie  Age,  ii.  174). 

iii.  Contents  and  Cohpositioh  or  Rkvkla- 
TION.— 1.  Content*  <(f  the  Book. 

The  Book  of  Bev.  nad*  briefly  as  followi:— An  intiwlaetioii, 
ciring  title,  author,  addieae,  and  eubject  (I'-^X  I*  followed  by 
the  aiipearonce  of  Ohrist  to 'John  at  Patmoa,  and  the  charge  to 
write  to  the  seven  Churchet  (l*-")!  to  each  of  which  a  letter  i* 
dictated  by  Christ  (or  His  angel-qitrit),  in  which  the  Church  i* 
pndsed  or  blamed  with  reference  to  past  trials  and  heathen 
influence*,  and  in  view  of  a  greater  trial  soon  to  come  in  con- 
nexion with  the  approaching  coming  of  Ohrist  (Z.  3).  The  seer 
then  sees  hearen  opened,  and,  being  summoned  up  thither,  he 
sees  and  describes  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  the  twenty-four  elders, 
seven  spirits,  and  tour  living  beings,  who  praise  Ood  the  creator 
(4).  He  sees  the  sealed  book  in  Clod's  hand,  and  the  Lamb  as  if 
slain  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  (the  spirits  of  God)  ap- 
pears amid  the  praises  of  the  highest  angels  aiid  of  all  creation, 
as  the  one  who  alone  can  open  the  seven  seals  (6X  He  opens 
six  seals.  The  first  four  introduce  lour  horsemen  who  seem  to 
be  agents  of  Judgment  (war,  (amine,  pestile^).  The  fifth 
reveals  the  prayers  of  martyred  souls  (or  vengeance ;  the  sixth 
an  earthquake,  which  brings  destruction  to  nature  and  terror  to 
men  (8).  Before  the  destructive  powen(wlndB)are4oo*ed,  12,000 
from  each  of  Israel's  twelve  tribes  are  sealed  (7^-*),  and  John  see* 
a  countless  multitude  of  all  nations  who  have  passed  through 
the  great  tribulation,  in  heavenly  blessedness  (7*-l^  'The 
seventh  seal  brings  silence  in  heaven  Then  'the  seven 

angels'  4>pear  (9'),  and,  after  the  prajrers  of  the  saints  have 
again  been  offered  before  aod(8XX  *>x  of  the  angels  sound  their 
trumpet*.  The  first  four  brimr  forth  earthquake  and  volcanic 
phenomena  with  destructive  dtect  upon  a  third  of  earth,  sea, 
rivers,  and  heaven  (8*-i*).  The  remaining  three  are  to  be  three 
woes  <S>*).  The  flfth  (first  woe)  brings  demonio  locust-beings 
from  theabyss,  under  their Idng  ApoUyon,  who  tormentunsealed 
men  five  months  (9i-i<).  The  slxtli  brings  armies  of  cavalry  from 
the  Eupluates,  destroying  one-third  of  men  (V*^),  Before 
tills  second  woe  is  declared  to  be  past  (In  UK],  the  seer  reoeirs* 
a  new  commission  and  message,  a  little  book  which  he  eats  (10) ; 
and  it  is  revealed  to  him  that  Jerusalem,  except  the  temple 
and  inner  court,  will  be  trodden  by  the  Gentiles  ti  montlis, 
and  that 'the  two  witneasea'wUlprophen  during  that  time,  ana 
then  be  killed,  and  after  H  days  raued  to  heaven  (lll-M).  The 
seventh  trumpet  (third  woe)  sounds,  and  heavenly  voices 
announce  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Christ 
(UU-U).  Storm  and  earthquake  (oUow  the  opening  ot  God's 
heavenly  temple  (ll>>)i  The  seer  then  behoMs  the  unavailing 
effort  of  the  dragon  Satan  to  destroy  the  Messiah  at  HI*  birth,;  the 
dragon's  (all  (rom  heaven,  and  his  peiaeontion  o(  the  woman  who 
bore  the  child,  and  ot  her  other  seed  rul-llX  Out  o(  the  sea 
oomes  a  beast  with  ten  boms  and  seven  neadsi  whom  the  dragon 
equips  with  his  own  authority.  He  wan  against  the  saints  and 
is  worshipped  by  all  other  men  (13l->0).  This  worship  is  furthered 
and  enforced  by  another  beast  out  of  the  earUi  witn  miraculous 
powers,  who  stomfis  men  with  the  number  of  the  beast,  806 
(1311-U).  Over  against  these  evil  power*  the  Lsmb  is  seen  with 
the  li4,000  undeflled  on  Mt.  Zloa  (14l->).  Angels  announce  the 
eternal  gospel  ot  the  worship  of  God  in  view  of  Judgment  to 
come,  the  fall  ot  Babylon,  the  punishment  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  beast,  the  blessedness  of  martyrs  (14*'1S).  One  like  a  son 
of  man  (Messiah  or  angel  T\  reaps  the  earth  with  bis  sickle,  and 
another  angel  gathers  Uie  grapes  into  the  winepress  ot  God's 
wrath  (14i*'S0).  Seven  angels,  after  the  heavenly  praise*  of  the 
redeemed  are  heard,  pour  out  seven  bowls  containmg  the  seven 
last  plagues,  the  sixth  ot  which  brings  remote  nations  to  the 
last  war  at  Har-Hagedon,  and  the  seventh  an  earthquake  which 
destroys  dties,  divide*  Babylon,  destroys  nature  (IS.  18X  The 
city  is  then  seen  as  a  woman  seated  on  a  scarlet  beast,  at  last 
wasted  and  destroyad  by  the  beast  and  its  10  horns  (17>-i<^ 
Angel*  utter  prophatks  woe*  over  Babyton,  announdng  it*  fall 
because  of  its  persecution  of  prophete  and  saint*  (18X  After 
heavenly  rejoidnn  over  the  city's  fall,  and  tlie  readiness  of  the 
lamV*  brid*  (Ui-lO),  the  Messiah  appears  a*  warrior  and  king, 
th*  tin>  baud  unoaatlnto  tlwlakeat  fln^  and  thair  follower* 


destroyed  (ISU-BX  Satan  Is  bound,  while  Ohrist  and  the  rises 
mar^rr*  reiign  1000  years.  Satan  Is  loosed,  and  brings  remote 
peoples  to  a  final  war  against  Jerusalem.  They  are  destroyed, 
and  he  is  oast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (201-^0).  The  general  resurretv 
tion  and  judgment  follow  (20U-»).  The  new  heaven  and  earth, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  and  final  blessedness  In  it,  sre  described 
(211-22').  The  conclusion  consists  ot  attestations  and  admoni- 
tions regarding  the  Divine  authorship  and  aanotitT  of  the  book 
(22^). 

2.  Plan  of  the  Book. — (a)  Introductory. — There 
are  two  main  methods  by  which  plan  and  order 
are  discovered  in  the  visions  of  4'-22'.  The 
recapUtUation  method  (from  Tyoonius  and  Augus- 
tine to  recent  times)  finds  no  progress  in  the  suc- 
cessive sevens  (seals,  trumpets,  and  bowls)  which 
form  the  main  structure  of^  this  section,  but  repe- 
tition under  varying  forms.  The  seals  bring 
already  the  last  judgment  (6"-")  and  the  finfU 
blessecmees  (T""").  Among  more  recent  critics, 
however,  the  view  prevails  that  the  seventh  in 
each  series  is  developed  in  the  new  series  of  seven 
that  follows.  The  seventh  seal  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  and  is  unfolded  in  seven  trum- 
pets, of  which  the  seventh  includes  all  that  follows 
to  the  end  (10'),  but  is  unfolded  in  the  seven  bowls 
(Lilcke,  Bleek,  Ewald,  etc.).  In  this  scheme  ch.  7 
appears  as  an  interlude  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  seals,  and  lO-Il"  as  a  similar  insertion 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets.  The 
bowls  are  not  interrupted  in  the  same  way,  but 
before  and  after  them  are  visions  which  give  tho 
same  impression  of  standing  outside  of  the  writer's 
ruling  scheme  (12-14.  17-1^). 

Holtzmann  represents  the  structure  of  the  book 
in  the  following  scheme  (Comm.  p.  286) : — 

11-8  Introduction. 
IS-SB  The  seven  Letters. 
41-614  Heavenly  scene  ot  tlw 


<>-lT  Six  seals. 

71-nTb*  lealsd  and  tk* 
Uesnd. 

8>-*  The  coming  forth  ot 
the  trumpet*  out  ot 
the  7th  seal. 
8MI11  Six  trumpet*. 

lflL.1114  De*tlny  ot  Janaalsm. 

UlM*  Saroith  tramptt. 

lSi-14>The  great  vleion*  d 
the  three  diiet  (o«* 
and   tb*  M*lriah- 

Idngdom. 

14<-s>  Bettun  to  th*  auliar  onnnerion, 
U>-U>  Transition    to  the 
bowls. 
USO  Sevan  bowl*. 

171-Uls  The  great  Bahjioa. 

ISU-SOU  Flo*!  OBtedanphea 

tli-t!>  The  new  Jeraaslsm. 

22U1  Conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sections  at  the  right 
contain  most  of  the  material  which  Weizslicker 
and  others  regard  as  of  earlier  origin,  and  that 
of  which  Jewish  authorship  can  be  most  plausibly 
afiBrmed.  The  supposition  that  they  were  inserted 
by  the  writer,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  bring 
them  into  the  sevenfold  scheme  which  he  chose, 
is  a  natural  one.  Holtzmann,  however,  says  that  if 
this  was  the  case,  these  sections  have  at  all  events 
been  assimilated  to  the  rest  in  style,  and  connected 
with  it  by  various  references,  so  that  the  lines  of 
separation  do  not  remain  sharply  defined. 

By  the  side  of  this  we  may  well  place  in  bare 
outlme  the  analysis  of  Zahn  (Eird,  iL  687  £), 
which,  as  he  beheves,  demonstrates  the  unity  of 
the  book  'in  spite  of  aU  lack  of  literary  art.' 

Introd.  (11-^  Pint  FUion,  VO-St*  (Letters).  .SsMmd  Fitbm, 
4M1  (Seals),  with  two  Episodes,  (a)  7>-8,  (6)  7>-",  before  the 
seventh.  ThiTd  VMon,  8»-ll'>  (Trumpets),  with  two  Episode*^ 
(a)  101",  (6)  111-14,  before  the  seventh.  Fourth  Fition,  11U-14>0l 
>VtA  ruion,  16M8"  (Bowls).  Sixth  VitUm,  17"-18>«  (Judf 
ment  on  Babylon),  ISi"-^  introduoee  it,  and  igi-S-MO  conclude* 
it  and  introducee  the  Smnth  Vition,  18ii-21>  (Judgment  and 
Awards).  Eighth  Vieion,  21S-22>  (or  U|  (a  deecription  not  ot  tha 
nsw  heaven  and  earth  of  Ui->,  but  ct  tli*  workl  during  tb* 
UOO  years' nigno(Obiiat,t04^  OooalaAn,  StfCm-U)^ 
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(()  Plan  of  ehi.  1-3. — ^The  oonBtraotion  of  these 
ebapten  gives  the  greatest  evidence  of  conscions 
ma  careral  literary  art,  and  no  doubt  may  fairly 
predLspose  the  reader  to  look  for  art  thronghout. 
The  introductory  verses  (l'**)  contain  a  remarkably 
complete  statement  of  the  source,  character,  and 
contents  of  the  entire  book,  and  pre[)are  us  to  re- 
cognize snch  sommary,  anticipatory  introdnotions 
elMwbere.  The  ultimate  author  of  the  revelation 
is  God,  who  gave  it  to  Christ,  who  sent  an  angel 
to  signify  it  to  John.  It  can  therefore  be  called 
'the  word  of  God,'  'the  testimony  of  Jesus,'  or 
'  the  things  which  John  saw.'  Its  contents  are  '  the 
thingH  which  must  happen  quickly ' ;  that  is,  it  is 
a  prediction,  but  of  the  immediate  not  the  remote 
futare.  Its  readers  are  God's  servants,  who  are 
blessed  if  they  hear  and  keep  what  is  written. 
More  expressly  'the  seven  Churches  in  Asia'  are 
addressed,  ana  in  saluting  them  the  author  com- 
pletely sums  up  his  theology.  It  is  in  some  sense 
trinitarian  (w.^*),  and  the  kingly  exaltation  of 
Christ  through  resurrection,  the  savmg  effect  of  His 
death,  and  the  destination  He  made  possible  for 
believers,  are  described.  The  central  message  of 
the  book,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  in  its 
judicial  aspect,  is  expressly  announced,  perhaps  by 
God,  who,  at  all  events,  as  the  real  author  of  the 
revdation,  adds  in  the  first  person  His  attestation. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible  to  divide  this  intro- 
duction into  independent  parts  (1-3.  4-6.  7.  8),  and 
suppose  them  to  have  introduced  separate  apoca- 
Ivpses  (cf.  Spitta,  Briggs).  But  it  can  hardly  be 
aenied  that  tne  whole  is  admirably  adapted  to  in- 
troduce the  book. 

The  vision  of  Christ  (1*^)  brings  before  us  the 
priestly  and  kingly  One,  who  lives  amid  His 
Churches  and  possesses  or  rules  them.  The  letters 
are  introduced  by  descriptions  of  Christ  which  are 
in  most  cases  borrowed  from  the  vision,  and  close 
with  promises  '  to  him  that  overcometh,'  which  in 
most  cases  anticipate  the  fuller  descriptions  of  chs. 
19-^.  The  selection  of  descriptive  features  from 
the  vision  of  Christ  in  several  cases  fits  the  special 
message  of  the  letter ;  and  this  is  sometimes,  but 
not  so  often  and  cleariy,  the  case  with  the  selection 
of  the  reward.  (1)  The  description,  2*  (from  1**^ 
is  referred  to  in  2P.  The  reward,  27M«f •  22*),  has 
no  obvious  relation  to  the  letter.  (2)  'The  descrip- 
tion, 2"  (from  l"^"*),  fito  both  the  message,  2'*, 
and  the  reward,  2"i>  (cf.  20°).  (3)  The  description, 
2"  (from  1'*),  is  referred  to  in  2".  The  rewa«i,  2"* 
(only  in  part,  if  at  aU,  parallel  to  22*,  cf.  19"),  may 
possibly  stand  in  contrast  to  the  eating  of  things 
sacrificed  to  idols  (2'*).  (4)  The  description,  2" 
(from  1^*-  but  'Son  of  God'  is  here  only),  pre- 
pares for  2".  The  reward,  2*"*  (in  part  parallel  to 
20*.  cf.  12>  19"  221'),  could  relate  to  the  letter  if 
Jexebel's  teaching  included  submission  to  Rome. 
(5)  The  description,  3>  (from  V,  cf.  2>  1'),  has  no 
special  relation  to  the  letter.  The  reward,  3'  (cf .  6''* 
7*.  u  i7»  20U- »  21",  Mt  10").  is  connected  with  v.* 
and  perhaps  v.^  (6)  The  description,  3^  (not  from 
the  vision,  cf.  Is  22**  [cf.  1"]),  is  used  in  v.*.  The 
reward,  3"  (cf .  14"  22«  2I>- '»  19"-  '•),  has  no  obvious 
connexion  with  the  letter  (Bouaset  compares  v."* 
with  v.").  (7)  The  description,  3"  (not  from  the 
vision,  cf.  1',  Col  l"'-,  Jn  1'),  may  prepare  for  the 
severity  of  the  letter  (cf.  v.").  The  reward,  3" 
(cf.  20*-«  !•  6"  22*),  oonneote  with  v."  (of.  Lk 
22*-"). 

That  the  writer  is  working  as  an  artist  is  evident, 
and  a  reason  may  have  determined  his  choice  of 
titles  and  promises  where  it  is  no  longer  evident. 
The  last  title  is  perhaps  the  highest,  and  the  last 
reward  aLso  represents  a  climax.  The  first  reward 
suggests  Eden;  the  second,  the  Fall;  the  third, 
the  Wilderness;  the  fourth,  the  Kingdom;  but 
thongh  the  intention  to  represent  the  fulfilment  of 


successive  stages  of  OT  history  is  wholly  conceiv- 
able, the  evidence  for  it  is  not  convincmg.* 
evident  reason  for  the  changed  position  of  the 
sentence,  'He  that  hath  an  ear,'  etc.,  in  the  last 
four  letters,  is  manifest.  Of  the  historical  condi- 
tions described  in  the  letters  something  will  be 
said  further  on.  But,  in  spite  of  unmistakable 
references  to  local  conditions,  each  letter  is  a 
message  of  the  spirit  to  '  the  Churches.'  They 
were  not  sent  separately  or  meant  to  be  read 
separately,  but  have  eadi  a  representative  and 
all  together  a  complete  character,  which  the 
number  seven  itself  suggests. 

Chs.  1-3  show  not  only  a  conscious  artistic  pur- 
pose, but  in  more  details  than  can  here  be  noted 
and  still  more  in  total  effect  they  show  a  high 
order  of  poetic  instinct  and  skill. 

(c)  Plan  of  chs.  4-22. — The  choice  of  three  series 
of  sevens  in  the  representation  of  the  coming  woes 
and  judgment  shows  the  same  mind  that  addressed 
the  Churches  as  seven.  To  assign  these  sevens  to 
difiiarent  sources  (Spitta,  Briggs),  is  to  miss  one  of 
the  most  evident  marks  of  unity  in  the  book.  It 
is  more  likely,  e.p.,  that  the  author  made  seven 
seals  out  of  an  original  four  (see  below)  than  that 
he  found  hia  sevens  ready  made.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  two  twofold  interludes  inserted 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals  and  trumpets 
(7i-a.(-u  xo.  111-")! 

The  first  two  of  these  visions  not  only  interrupt 
the  plan,  but  are  apparently  inharmonious  with 
each  other.  In  one  (7*'")  a  definite  number  of  Jews 
are  sealed  before  the  coming  of  evil,  in  order  to  be 
kept  from  it ;  in  the  other  (7''")  a  countless  number 
from  all  nations  have  already  come  through  trials 
and  death  to  heavenly  blessedness.  The  first  could 
well  be  of  Jewish  origin  (based  on  Ezk  9*'-)i  »nd 
describe  the  literaJ  safe-keeping  of  Jews  in  the 
troubles  of  the  last  days.  Did  our  writer  believe 
that  Jews  would  play  a  distinct  rdle  in  the  end  ? 
This  is  possible  (cf.  St.  Paul  in  Ro  9-11),  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  adopts  a  Jewish  apocalyptical 
fragment  applying  it  to  tne  Christian  community, 
and  understanding  it  not  in  a  literal  sense.  This 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  four  winds  (7') 
are  never  loosed.  We  have  not  a  whole  but  a  part 
(9M<-  is  related,  but  different).  We  have  indeed  an 
allusion  to  the  sealing  (9*,  cf.  14')  as  if  to  prevent 
our  supposing  the  section  a  later  insertion.  But 
there  the  sealed  can  only  be  all  true  Christians, 
as  in  14'-*  the  144,000  are.  If  Bev  7'''  applies  a 
Jewish  oracle  to  the  Christian  oommunity,  the 
deliverance  it  assumes  may  well  be  no  more  literal 
than  the  rest,  and  its  meaning  in  the  author's  in- 
tention may  be  wholly  like  the  meaning  of  7'-". 
Not  deliverance  from  death,butdeliverance  through 
death,  is,  in  fact,  the  promise  of  the  book.  These 
two  visions,  then,  contrasted  as  they  are,  and  of 
different  origin,  may  have  meant  the  same  thing 
to  the  author.  They  are  assurances  of  escape  and 
salvation,  inserted  nere,  after  the  beginnmg  of 
evils  but  before  their  culmination,  to  serve  the 
practical  purpose  of  encouragement.  The  second 
one  seems  to  describe  by  anticipation  nothing  less 
than  the  final  heavenly  blessedness,  for  no  such 
host  had  as  yet  passed  through  trial  (martyrdom?) 
to  heaven,  and  6^"  seems  to  prevent  the  supposition 
that  those  who  had  already  died  were  in  possession 
of  their  final  glory. 

Our  inference  in  regard  to  ch.  7  is,  then,  that  the 
writer  introduces  foreign  (in  part  Jewish)  frag- 
ments into  his  book,  apparently  interrupting  hu 
plan,  but  not  without  a  purpose.  He  is  writing 
even  more  to  encourage  true  Christians  than  to 

*  Trench  (Bpitla  to  th*  Smtn  Chvtnhtt,  N.T.  1S62,  n.  2S7t.)L 
who  prooe«ds  ytWb  a  new  aeriee,  thus :  fifth,  indlvidiul'a  lot  u 
the  Dur  of  Jndgment ;  lUth,  In  companionabip  with  th*  n- 
daemad ;  aeren^  in  commnnlon  with  Qod. 
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warn  apostates,  and  so  will  not  let  assurance  and 

Cmise  wait  until  its  proper  place,  when  judgment 
run  its  course,  but  wQl  anticipate  deliverance, 
setting  light  over  against  dark  in  his  picture, 
though  dark  must  predominate. 

Turning  to  the  second  pair  of  insertions,  we 
notice  that  ch.  10  seems  to  describe  nothing  less 
than  a  new  beginning  of  the  prophet's  activity,  a 
new  commission  and  inspiration.  It  seems  meant 
to  explain  the  new  and  strange  nature  of  the 
oracles  that  follow.  Perhaps  10*-*  may  serve  to 
explain  the  writer's  departure  from  the  plan  of 
developing  the  seventh  of  one  series  of  judgments 
in  the  form  of  a  new  series  of  seven.  Instead  of 
the  seven  thunders  which  he  heard,  he  is  charged 
to  write  the  contents  of  the  little  book  of  prophecies 
over  many  peoples.  Yet  this  apparent  change  of 
plan  is  not  a  real  break  in  the  order,  since  it  is 
still  affirmed  that  the  seventh  angel's  trumpet  will 
bring  the  end  (10'). 

The  second  section,  11''",  is  stiU  preliminary,  as 
II"  (cf.  9^)  clearly  indicates.  Its  strange  character 
is  evident.  Yet  it  may  well  have  been  meant  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  7''*',  and  indeed  it  falls 
into  two  similar  parts.  II'-*,  like  7'**,  assures 
Christians,  the  true  worshippers  in  the  true  temple 
of  God,  that  they  will  escai>e  from  the  evils  of 
the  last  days.  ITndonbtedly  in  their  origin  these 
verses  referred  to  the  real  temple  and  to  Jewish 
worshippers.  This  must  have  been  a  Jewish 
oracle  uttered  some  time  before  A.I>.  70.  But  our 
author  can  have  used  it  only  as  a  figure,  precisely 
like  the  sealing  of  the  1^,000.  Its  unprepared 
•nd  fragmentary  character  are  explicable  if  it  was 
to  the  writer  symbol,  not  reality.  Not  otherwise 
must  we  judge  II'''*.  In  our  writer's  plan  it  must 
mean  that  those  who  do  not  in  the  outward  sense 
escape  the  evil,  but  because  of  their  testimony  and 
work  against  the  ^wer  of  evil  suffer  and  die,  will 
nevertheless  rise  in  glory  and  be  avenged  upon 
their  enemies  (not  unlike  7**'*).  Of  course  this 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  section.  It  ia 
full  of  unexplained  allusions,  and  is  clearly  part  of 
a  larger  whole.  Its  J  ewish  origin  is  nnmistakabiek 
Bonsset  regards  it  as  a  part  of  the  apocalyptical 
tradition  of  Antichrist.  It  suggests  an  elaboration 
of  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  Elijah  for  a 
work  of  itrotest  and  reform  (Mai  4*-  *,  Mt  17"  11'^), 
and  the  similar  hope  of  the  return  of  Moses  based 
on  Dt  IS"-  •»  (Mt  17*).  But  ranee  our  writer  intro- 
duces it,  not  as  an  incident  in  the  direct  develop- 
ment of  the  drama,  but  in  an  interlude  and  for 
its  general  message  of  encouragement  in  fiuthfnl 
testimony  unto  death,  it  is  natural  to  raise  the 
qneetion  whether  he  took  the  details  litorally, 
and  expected  the  two  prophets  and  especially  the 
conversion  of  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  people 
after  a  partial  judgment  np<ni  them  (v.").  How, 
indeed,  could  a  Christian,  is  view  of  the  pre- 
diction of  Christ,  even  before  A.D.  70,  have  taken 
literallT  either  the  expectation  that  the  temple 
would  be  exempt  from  deeeoration  by  the  heathen, 
or  that  only  a  tenth  of  the  <&by  would  fall  T  Still 
less  possible  would  the  literal  sense  of  the  oracle 
be  alter  70.  It  is  true  that  a  Christian  hand  has 
touched  the  narrative  (v.*  end),  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  is 
sha|>ed  after  that  of  Christ  (v.").  In  its  strongly 
Jewish  charact«r,  its  evident  date  (before  70), 
much  earlier  than  the  book  as  a  whole,  its  unpre- 
pared insertion,  apparently  only  for  ito  general 
thought  of  faithful  testimony,  martyrdom,  and 
heavenly  reward,  the  section  is  very  instructive 
regarding  the  litetaiy  maimer  of  the  author  (see 
below,  iii.  3). 
The  seventh  trumpet  must  be  the  third  woe 

ill'^),  and  it  must  brmg  the  consummation  (10'). 
ts  contents  cannot  therefore  be  given  in  II'*''*, 


but  mnst  include  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  third 
woe  cannot  be  less  than  the  last  conflict  with  tht 
powers  of  evil  and  their  overthrow,  which  form* 
the  theme  of  chs.  12-20  (see  12").  In  II"-"  we 
have,  therefore,  an  anticipation  in  a  heavenly 
chorus  of  the  consummation  which  is  not  yet  fully 
come  (as  in  16*''  10''') ;  a  superscription  for  chs. 
12-20. 

The  general  plan  of  chs.  ll'*-22*  is  clear.  After 
on  introductory  anticipation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ciod  and  the  wrath  and  destruction  that  must 
precede  its  coming  (ll**''*),  Satan,  the  real 
power  of  evil,  is  mtroduced,  and  his  present 
peculiar  aggressiveness  is  explained  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  a  ground  of  special  hope,  not  of 
discouragement.  He  Ims  been  cast  down  from 
heaven,  and  knows  that  his  time  on  earth  is  short 
(ch.  12).  The  chief  agents  of  Satan  in  his  perse- 
cution of  Christians — Rome,  the  empire  and  the 
religion — are  then  introduced  (ch.  13).  Before  judg- 
ment against  the  evil  powers  begins,  the  author, 
according  to  his  custom,  inserts  various  antici- 
patory passages  :  a  vision  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
saints  with  Christ  (w.'-°) ;  a  review  of  the  entire 
teaching  of  the  book  (w.*''*) :  its  gospel,  the  sole 
worship  of  God  in  view  of  judgment  to  come ;  ita 
prediction,  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  those  who  yield  to  Roman  life  and 
cultns ;  the  supreme  Christian  duty,  patience, 
endurance  in  Christian  life  and  faith,  and  the 
promises  of  heavenly  blessedness  for  martyrs; 
then  a  general  vision  of  judgment  in  two  acts,  the 
reaping  of  grain  and  the  gathering  of  grapes 
(vv. '*■").  The  seven  bowls  are  introduc^  as 
finishing  the  wrath  of  God  (15',  of.  'it  is  done,' 
yiymtr,  16").  They  lead  up  to  the  destruction  of 
Rome.  But  for  tliis  great  event  the  writer  has 
larger  resources  of  description  at  his  command. 
The  vision  of  the  woman  seated  on  the  dragon 
shows  that  it  is  her  own  evil  demon  that  will  turn 
against  the  city,  and  with  its  ten  horns,  which  are 
ten  kings,  destroy  her  (ch.  17).  Her  fall  will  fulfil 
the  language  of  prophecy  against  Babvlon  and  Tyre 
(ch.  18).  It  will  be  finally  effected — the  end  having 
been  once  more  anticipated  in  heavenly  praises 
(19i-io)_at  Christ's  coming  and  by  Him  (IQ"-"). 
Then,  the  beasto  having  been  destroyed,  Satan's 
own  judgment  must  come,  a  preliminary  binding 
and  a  final  destruction  (ch.  20).  Then  at  last  the 
consummation  so  often  anticipated  will  be  an 
actuality  (21-22»). 

Although  the  writer  oonneots  ch.  17  and  21"- 
with  one  of  the  angels  of  the  bowls,  yet  it  must 
be  evident  that  we  are  not  to  judge  this  section 
{12-22*)  aa  consisting  of  the  seven  SowIp  (develop- 
ing the  seventh  trumpet),  and  some  introductory 
aM  concluding  sections  ;  for  the  prelude  and  post- 
lude  would  in  this  case  far  overbalance  the  piece 
itedf  both  in  length  and  in  interest  and  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  theme  of  12-22*  being  the  fall  of 
Rome,  the  present  Satanic  power,  and  with  it  the 
deliverance  and  blessedness  of  futhfnl  Christiana, 
it  is  clear  that  chs.  12.  13  and  17-22*  form  the 
solid  framework  of  the  structure.  Ch.  19  brings 
the  beasts  of  ch.  13  to  judgment;  ch.  20  brings 
the  Satan  of  ch.  12  to  an  end ;  21-22*  brings  to 
actuality  the  antici^tion  of  11'*'".  To  set  aside 
the  passages  put  m  the  right-hand  column  in 
Holtzmann's  scheme  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  developing  the  seventh  of  each  seriet 
by  a  new  series  of  seven,  would  sacrifice  the  most 
important  parte  of  the  section,  in  which  order  and 
movement  are  most  evident.  We  must  concluds 
that  the  writer,  in  the  second  half  of  his  book, 
renounced  that  plan  as  not  adequate  for  his  ma 
torial,  as  ch.  10  may  have  been  meant  to  suggest. 
The  seven  bowls,  in  fac^  form  the  leafit  origiiuu 
and  impressive  part  of  this  section,  being  do- 
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paident  on  the  seven  trnmpets  and  inferior  to 
them  in  effectiveness  (see  oelow).  The  seven 
bowls  do  not  furnish  the  plan  of  this  section.  Bat 
we  may  fairly  ask  whetlusr  we  are  to  give  to  the 
sevens  quite  such  significance  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  as  is  commonly  done.  If  both  the  seventh 
seal  and  the  seventh  trumpet  include  all  that 
follows  in  the  book  (as  also  the  seventh  bowl  is 
simply  more  fully  described  in  ohs.  17-19),  then 
we  should  not  divide  by  sevens,  since  this  would 
cut  off  the  announcement  of  the  seventh  from  its 
development.  The  seventh  should  open,  not  end, 
a  new  section,  and  the  separation  oi  the  seventh 
from  the  sixth  by  passages  of  vital  importanoe 
(not  mere  interludes  m  character)  seems  to  indicate 
this  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Chs.  7 
and  10  seem  most  evidently  to  mark  transitions. 

Some  such  outline  as  this  may  therefore  with 
reserve  be  suggested — 

L  Pnliminaiy  jTidgmmti  (4-(0. 
1.  Visiona  of  the  actors  (4-0),— 

a.  God  (4) ;  b.  Ctariat  (5) ;  0,  Dtltf  uoliTt  TKWfi  (J), 
t.  Promisei  of  deliverance  out  ol  ooming  arils  (TV 
S.  The  Judgment*  (one-third,  without  ptoiaeag  w»- 
pentance,  8.  9). 
n.  FlaUiadgmente (10-ZZ). 

1.  The  prophet'!  new  oommlolon  (lOX 

S.  ^don  of  deliverance  for  true  worril^ipM  ol  CM, 

and  csp.  tor  nutrtyn  QI'-M). 
t>  Prelude,  luminarizinK  the  action  (Iiu-D), 
«.  ViuoM  of  the  acton  (12. 18  (14l->m— 

a,  Satan  (12) ;  &,  Roman  empire  and  emueiof. 
wonhip  (18) ;  [a,  Tlie  Lamo  and  Hii  louoinn 

a4i-»)). 

Fromisea  and  waminn  (14  (or  14**>]X 
9.  The  judgmento  (16-20).— 

a.  Upontheearth,leadingaptotIietano(UMalt3r, 
Some  (1&  16.  171-1^  (191-10 1]);  i.  Upon  the 
demon-beaate  of  the  Roman  empir*  and  religion 
and  their  foUowen  (ISU-O) ;  c  Upoa  Sataa  and 
all  that  belong*  to  bim  Qm. 
T.  The  new  world  and  city  (21*'*  Ila-CWnX* 

IKIe*  or  niperscriptions  quite  treqnentty  mininarin  th*  MO* 
tent*  of  following  viaiona :— U-l  soma  up  the  whole  book,  81 
i*  a  title,  and  8"  an  anticipation  of  tba  aSeot  of  the  trumpet* 

eM  ),  and  the  bowl*  are  aimilarlr  Introduced  (ULU).  liu-u 
a  aummaiy  title  of  ch*.  12-22 ;  U»  >  summariae*  18*-M;  IBI-M 
anmiBarln*  19>i-22» :  nmniaria**  <1*-S2>  (21i-t_»il,  a4 
_a.22>,  M-2aMi)^ 

Yet  though  we  find  evidence  of  a  general  order 
in  the  book  which  the  artistic  structure  of  chs.  1-3 
prepares  us  to  look  for,  we  must  take  account  of 
various  departures  from  any  strict  order,  if  we 
would  understand  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  Though 
the  interruption  of  the  sevens  by  chs.  7  and  10-11" 
is  not  due  to  a  want  of  plan,  yet  here  and  in 
various  anticipatory  voices,  visions,  and  oomments 
{e.g.U»-'»  141-*  15*-*  10'-"  12")  we  find  evidences  of 
the  practical  impulse  to  enoonrage  and  admonish, 
rather  than  artistic  reflexion.  In  the  failure  to 
otwerve  strict  chronological  sequence  the  book  is  in- 
deed only  like  Daniel  and  other  apocalypses.  There 
is  here  as  in  Daniel  a  progress  towards  greater 
concreteness  and  detail.  In  O*^"  the  final  day  of 
God's  wrath  seems  already  come.  It  is  described 
again  in  14'*''*.  The  fall  of  Rome  is  announced  in 
14' as  if  accomplished ;  more  fully  described  in  16"'**: 
still  predicted  in  17" ;  announced  in  18*,  predicted 
stiU  u  18^**.  Again  the  letters  seem  to  assume 
that  though  trials  have  been  endured,  martyrdom 
is  almost  wholly  future  (2");  but  in  C*-*^  many 
souls  of  martyrs  are  seen,  and  7"'  implies  a  multi- 
tude, as  20*^  also  does. 

(d)  Experitnces  of  tha  uer.  — We  have  already 
met  with  evidence  that  the  anthor  used  some 
ancient  materials  for  their  general  thought,  and 
not  in  a  literal  sense.  Before  passing  to  a  more 
detailed  study  of  his  use  of  material^  it  is  import- 
ant to  ask  whether  he  gives  a  consistent  picture 
of  his  own  ezperienoea. 

*  It  is  erldent  that  and  &■  ar*  meant  to  mark  the  begin- 
■log*  ol  varaUel  ncUom,  and  it  I*  poaaibla  that  the  likewise 
puiUd  U>*  and     an  BNiat  to  man  their  okiM. 


(1)  The  position  and  mowment*  of  thit  tter, — 

He  I*  on  earth  in  !>■■ ;  in  4*  be  i*  nunmooed  up  into  btaven, 
where  lia  ma;  be  oonoeived  aa  remaining  through  di.  9  (of.  V 
8l->  etc.),  though  earth  i*  not  out  of  hu  aight  (ei>s  7*  etc). 
That  he  i*  literallT  is  heaven  I*  dearly  implied  in  V-  71".  But 
in  101,  without  a  break  ('and  I  saw'),  he  appeara  to  be  on  earth 
(ao  lot.  S).  Earth  appeal*  to  be  the  acene  o<^ the  action  In  Ul-U, 
but  in  111*  voioe*  in  neaven  are  heard,  and  in  v.i>  the  tempi*  ia 
heaven  i*  leen  to  be  open.  In  12  the  leer  aeema  to  oe  in 
heaven  (t),  but  in  18  and  probably  in  14*-**  be  ia  on  earth.  It 
we  read  imlAi,  in  12U  (131),  we  have  a  deflnite  reference  to  the 
seer's  position,  companole  to  1*.  But  the  Judgment  scene  14**^** 
suggest*  heaven.  Again  chs.  U.  18  give  a  heavenly  seen*.  In  17* 
an  angel  carries  John  away  in  the  spirit  bito  a  wildemaa*  to 
see  the  woman  (RomeX  and  in  21i<>  to  a  mountain  to  see 
Jerusalon  desoending  out  of  heaven.  IS*-  *  indicate  that  the 
seer  is  on  earth.  In  ISi  io  he  seems  to  be  in  heaven,  but  in  v.u 
on  earth  again  ((or  he  see*  heaven  open,  as  in  4I) ;  so  aI*o  in  20* 
U>,  and  probably  in  211K. 

There  u  so  little  law  in  these  movements,  and 
so  little  care  to  make  the  connexion  clear,  that 
one  might  infer  that  our  writer  leaves  such  refer- 
ences as  they  stood  in  his  different  sources :  but 
this  would  mean  that  the  vision  was  to  him  a 
form,  not  a  reality. 

(2)  Th»  heavenly  scenes. — 

TIm  scenery  in  heaven  is  not  clearhrdaaoribed.  Ch.  4  plotar**  a 
throne  of  Ood,  with  24  eUen  on  throne*  around  it,  aeven  lamps 
befor*  it  which  are  th«  seven  spirits  of  Ood,  before  It  a  glasqr 
sea,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it  and  around  it,  tour  living  creature*. 
Here  in  the  midat  of  the  throne  atood  the  Lamb  (ch.  6),  whoa* 
seven  «yes  are  the  seven  spirit*  of  Ood,  of  which  the  seven 
lamps  were  already  a  symboL  About  the  throne  and  the 
•Ueirs  and  living  beings  are  myriads  of  angels  (6*1  7*1)l  Hera 
also  are  the  mulntude*  who  have  oome  out  of  great  tribulatiott 
flV-lTX  Of  them,  however,  it  ia  aaid  not  on^  that  they  are 
before  the  throne  of  Ood,  but  that  they  serve  Him  in  Hi* 
temple.  8**  hsa  prepared  us  for  the  conception  of  a  tample  in 
heaven,  and  in I»we  have  auddenly  been  made  aware  of  'tha 
altar,'  beoaath  which  are  the  souls  of  martyrs.  Now  the 
trumpets  are  sounded  by  ■  the  seven  angela  which  atand  before 
Ood,'^  8>  (of.  1**).  These  did  not  appear  in  the  scene  just 
drawn,  unless  tlwr  are  the  same  as  'the  seven  spirits,'  as  1* 
might  indicate,  13ia  altar  is  mentioned  again,  and,  peniapa  in 
distinction  from  it,  'the  golden  altar  whidi  ia  betore  the 
throne,'  the  altar  of  Incenae  (S^X  From  the  horns  of  this 
'golden  altar  which  is  before  Ood'  comes  the  voice  which 
directs  the  angel  of  the  sixth  trumpet  (91V-X  The  seventh 
trumpet  reveals  the  oiiginal  acene  (the  throne  and  eldera  and 
living  beings,  ll'MiO ;  but  then  we  read, '  there  was  opened  the 
temple  of  God  that  is  in  heaven,'  and  in  It  the  ark  of  Hia 
covenant  was  seen  (11>*X  After  this  the  24  elders  ttppOLT  only 
in  U*-*  and  19>->,  two  aomewhat  aimilar  poaaages,  though 
16*4  may  have  the  same  setting  (ot  4*X  One  of  the  tour 
living  creatures  is  mentioned  in  W  in  connexion  with  the 
temple ;  but  more  often  the  temple  scenery  stands  by  itself. 
Out  ot  the  temple  comes  the  angd  who  aummons  the  reaper 
(14is^  and  the  aiigel  who  is  to  gauter  the  grapes  (1417X  whom 
another  angd  from  the  altar  directs  (141SX  Out  of  the  temple 
oome  the  aeven  angels,  liaving  the  seven  bat  plagues,  and  Che 
temple  is  tilled  with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  so  that  it 
oould  not  be  entered,  although  open  O^*)-  A  great  vokj* 
from  the  temple  commands  them  (Iti) ;  *  the  altar'  afBrms  the 
losttoe  of  the  Judgment  (100,  and  the  flnal, '  It  is  done,'  comes 
'out  of  the  temple  and  from  tha  throne,'  uniting  the  two  (lOi^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  nliite  in  one  picture  the  concep- 
tion of  CSod  as  sitting  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  ms 
court,  and  of  His  dwelling,  in  heaven  as  on  <utrth, 
in  the  temple's  holiest  place,  from  which  His  voice 
or  messengers  issue  forth.  Since  the  scenery  of 
the  throne  is  that  of  the  seals,  and  the  temple 
scenery  that  of  the  bowls,  it  is  natural  to  thmk 
of  this  unharmonized  element  as  due  to  sonrcea. 
The  author  has  mixed  the  scenes  somewhat  (US' 
oovli  be  an  insertion,  as  the  angels  came  out  of 
the  temple  already  having  seven  plagues,  w.*-  *) ; 
but  he  d!oe8  not  harmonize  them,  or  paint  a  heaven 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  new  Jerusalem  must 
also  have  been  in  heaven  (3"  21*),  though  the  seer 
beholds  it  only  as  it  descends  to  earth  (21**'- ).  Tha 
description  01  the  new  heaven  and  earth  resolves 
itself  into  the  description  of  a  city,  and  in  this 
there  is  no  temple  (21*^),  but  the  throne  remains 
the  final  seat  of  God  (20*-"  21»  22*-*).  If  tha 
writer  had  wished  to  paint  a  clear,  consistent 
picture,  he  could  easily  nave  done  so.  The  infer- 
ence that  he  took  his  descriptions  as  they  were, 
and  valued  them  as  poetical  not  litmal  acconnta. 
is  surely  a  natural  one. 
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(3)  Form  of  inspiration  The  same  freedom  and 

disregard  of  formal  consUtenoy  is  evident  in  the 
representation  of  the  way  in  which  the  seer  re- 
ceived his  revelations.  There  is  no  set  way,  no 
fixed  medinm. 

The  flnt  rerae*  aeem  azpUdt,  yet  leave  ua  nnoertaln  whether 
we  are  to  conceive  of  the  writer  aa  receiving  Christ's  revelation 
through  angel  (li)  or  hy  vision  (*  all  the  things  tliat  he  saw/  1^, 
of.  1U>),  The  letters  are  given  by  Christ  in  the  first  person.  Yet 
they  are  introduced  by  a  desmption  of  Christ  in  the  third 
person,  and  the  expression  '  bear  what  the  spirit  saltta  to  the 
Oburcbes'  suggests  that  the  letters  are  dictated  to  John  by  an 
angelHipirit  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  voice  which  John  hears 
at  first  (lioi^)  must  be  the  voice  o(  Christ  Himself  (cf .  The 
same  voice  summons  John  into  the  open  heaven  (4>).  He  is 
there  '  in  the  spirit'  (4*,  as  in  IIO).  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  Christ  Himself  who  shows  blm  what  is  to  come.  Christ 
appears  as  an  actor  in  the  drama  of  the  future,  not  as  the  seer's 
interpreter.  Not  till  16^B  His  voice  heard  again,  and  then  not 
till  227(T).  In  171  one  of  the  seven  angels  of  the  bowls  summons 
John  and  carries  him  away  in  the  spirit  into  a  wilderness  to  see 
the  Judgment  upon  Rome.  This  is  the  sort  of  angel  guidance 
that  11  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  which  we  look  for  thus  far 
In  vain.  This  angel  fulfils  his  function  as  interpreter  (177-1^ ; 
but  then  we  hear  another  angel  announ<dng  Babylon's  fall  (ISl*^ ; 
another  voice  from  heaven  pronouncing  the  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion over  her  (IS*-*)) ;  and  still  another  angel  predicting  the 
tall  by  deed  and  word  (isn-**),  Then  are  heard  various  voices 
from  heaven  (ie>-<0;  and  only  then,  in  MV-loCaod  he  says  to 
ms'X  does  the  original  angel-guide  speak  again.  He  then 
nlects  John's  impulse  to  worship  blm  (ct.  Aso.  Isaiah  70  S*-*) 
with  the  words,  *  I  am  a  fellow-servant  of  thee  and  thy  brothers 
who  have  the  testimonv  of  Jesus ;  worship  Ood :  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy '  (1S»).  The  last  clause 
is  often  struck  out  as  a  gloss  by  criUci  (Bousset,  HUgen- 
feld,  etc),  but  this  is  venturesome.  'The  spirit  of  prophecy' 
should  mean  the  spirit  from  God  which  inspires  the  prophet ; 
that  is,  in  this  case,  the  angel  himself  (of.  22>).  8o  he  would  say, 
'  I  am  only  one  of  you  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  indeed 
this  testimony  constitutes  my  very  being.'  The  angel^pirit  of 
propbeey  Is  simply  the  petsonifled  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  word 
of  Jesus  Himself.  As  a  messenger  this  angel  is  on  aa  equally 
with  John, — because  his  messsge  is  wlwUy  and  simply  the 
message  of  Christ.  There  follow  visions  of  the  fhvt  and  of  the 
fbial  Judgments  (19ii-20i3),  and  an  introductoiy  (summary) 
vision  of  the  consummation  (21i'<),  in  whksh  are  heard  the 
words  of  Ood  Himself  (w.>^;  ana  then  'one  of  the  seven 
angels  who  had  the  seven  bowls'  (not  the  same  one  ss  before?) 
carried  John  in  the  spirit  to  a  mountain  to  see  the  new  Jeru- 
aalem.  It  is  this  angel  who  measured  the  dty  and  showed  John 
the  detaiU  of  the  visioa  (21U-17  iS}\  so  that  when  22>  begins 
'  and  he  said  to  me,'  it  can  be  only  Uie  angel  that  speaks  {oat 
of  the  '  spirits  of  the  pnnthets ') ;  but  In  v^  his  words  become 
(prist's  words,  'behold,  I  come  quickly.'  No  wonder  John 
would  again  wonhip  him,  but  again  be  classes  himself  with  the 
prophets.  As  a  person  he  Is  only  a  revealer,  a  voice;  but  his 
words  are  those  of  Christ.  So  when  he  speaks  again  (2iei<»'.)  his 
words  again  become  Christ's  words  (vv.uar.)^  Now  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  seven  angels  of  the  bowls  (ch.  16X  two  (f)  of 
whom  are  the  imparters  of  these  last  prophecies  of  the  book, 
naturally  lead  us  back  to '  the  seven  angels  which  stand  before 
Ood,'  to  whom  the  trumpets  are  given  (8*),  and  these  again  to 
the  seven  lamps  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven 

Spirits  of  Ood  (4>),  from  whom  (!<),  as  from  God  and  Christ, 
ohn's  message  comes.  When  now  Christ  Is  described  as  *  he 
that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  Ood '  (S^X  and  is  pictured  ss  the 
l«nib  with  seven  eyee  'which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Ood  sent 
forth  Into  all  the  earth'  (5>),  we  have  oartahily  significant 
Indications  of  what  the  writer  meant  by  calling  his  Dook  an 
'apocaljrpse  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  of  his  Idea  of  the  inspiration 
of  a  Christian  prophet.  Angels,  however  realistically  described, 
are  hardly  more  than  a  means  of  expressing  tJie  tact  that  the 
writer  was  somehow  conscious  of  having  a  messsge  tram  C!hrlst 


tbr  the  Churches.  Anjr  further  Interpretation  of  his  oonsdons- 
ness  must  be  deterred  until  we  have  studied  the  souross  and 
relationships  of  his  materials. 

Any  set  and  consistent  form  of  representing  his  experiences, 
however,  the  author  seems  purpcaeiy  to  avoid.  Apart  from 
17iff.  Kiss:  we  have  no  indication  of  a  special  interpreting  angel, 
taking  the  part  of  Gabriel  in  the  Bk.  of  DaaleL  The  speakers 
in  the  book  are  very  many.  The  underl}-ing  faith  in  the  king- 
ship of  Ood  and  of  Christ,  snd  Its  ultimate  triumph,  are  expressed 
In  heavenly  choruses,  led  by  the  twenty-fonr  elders  and  the  tour 
cherubim,  but  Joined  In  by  multitodsa  of  angels  and  of  glorified 
men  (48-"  SM«  7*"  II"-"  12>»  14«-  •  lB*«l5i-7m.  One  of  the 
elders  instructs  John  in  G*  and  TU-n.  Often  It  is  simply  *a 
Toioe  from  heaven '  that  he  hears  (lO*-  ■  14U 184  21*,  ct.  1& 


uttered  by  Christ  0*"  WX'i*),  by  a  voice  from  heaven  (14"),  by 
the  angel-guide  (I9>),  by  John  (1*).  Sometimes  he  seems  to 
interrupt  the  story  of  what  he  had  seen  with  a  direct  word  of 
hlsowntotheresder(Zhatal3>'i<>lSiai4ULat.  17*?).  Among 
the  othsr  voices  that  ars  heard  are  those  of  the  souls  of  martyrs 
((P*) :  of  various  angels  undefined  (7*  14*-  •■  ti  u.  ii  101T  eto.) ;  of 
<  the  angel  of  the  waters'  (lOU.);  an  esKla(8l*);  the  rod  (fill). 
At  tlw  beglnnlngand  at  the  end  the  book  is  dsdared  to  be  from 
Ohilst  Bli9selt,^Is  tsstbnony  (l>-*Zil^  The  part  which  the 


■anls  perform  might  almoat  be  regarded  aa  pictorial,  sinoe  tlN 
writer  reduces  the  significance  oT  these  bemgs,  wlio  ars  ths 
uniform  acton  and  speakers  in  the  Jewish  apoouypses,  to  thai 
of  messengers  of  Christ.  He  is  the  primary  (md  llnai  actor  in 
the  book  (opens  the  seals,  di.  it,,  sod  executes  the  Judgment, 
UUC),  and  He  is  the  real  spMker. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  place  and  move- 
ments of  the  seer  and  the  heavenly  scenery,  a 
variety  of  sources  might  explain  the  diversity  of 
the  representation,  hut  we  most  also  suppose  the 
author  to  be  relatively  indifferent  to  formal  con- 
sistency. He  must,  one  is  forced  to  think,  have 
taken  the  external  language  of  apocalypses  in  a 
figurative  or  poetic  way.  The  only  other  hypothesis 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  composite  origin  (as  held 
b^  Velter,  Spitta,  etc. ) ;  but  the  effort  to  bring  con- 
sistency out  of  the  l>ook  by  analysis  and  the  recon- 
struction of  sources  out  of  whicn  it  was  gradually 
and  unskilfully  put  together,  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  unity  of  style  and  even  of  plan  which  the  book 
h83  been  found  to  exhibit.  Moreover,  this  effort 
has  been  made  by  many  able  men,  and,  according 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars,  has  failed. 

In  order,  however,  to  test  the  possibility  of  a 
free,  more  or  less  poetic,  use  of  traditional  apoca- 
lyptical material,  we  must  examine  our  autnor's 
use  of  tradition  at  various  points  more  closely. 

3.  Sources. — (a)  Old  Testament. — Although  Rev. 
contains  no  direct  citations  from  the  OT,  it  is  full 
of  OT  language  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
An  impression  of  its  dependence  on  OTphrase- 
oloey  may  be  gained  from  the  text  of  Westoott 
ana  Hort,  or  from  that  of  Nestle,  in  which  such 
allusions  or  reminiscences  are  printed  in  a  distinct 
type.  In  the  corresponding  list  of  references  in 
WH's  Appendix,  pp.  184-188,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  404  verses  in  the  book  about  265  verses 
contain  OT  language,  and  about  550  references  are 
made  to  OT  passages.*  The  material  is  still  more 
fully  gathered  by  Hiihn  {Die  alttest.  Citate  und 
Bemintscenzen  im  NT,  1900). 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  the  understanding 
of  our  author^s  mental  and  literary  processes  than 
a  close  study  of  his  use  of  OT  langui^e. 

The  bearmg  of  such  study  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  book  can  here  only  be  suggested  by 
illustrations.  One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  the 
prophetic  denunciation  of  the  fall  of  Babylon 
(Rome)  in  ch.  18.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly 
of  material  taken  from  the  prophetic  woes  over 
Babylon  (Is  13.  14,  Jer  60.  61),  Tyre  (Is  23,  Ezk 
26-S%),  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  Edom  (Is  34).  Even 
the  admonition  that  might  seem  to  have  direct 
reference  to  the  historical  situation,  '  Come  forth, 
my  people,  out  of  her,'  etc.  (18'),  is  directly 
borrowed  from  prophetic  utterances  (Jer  51''  '■  * 
eC,  Is  48*  52"),  and  has  there  rather  than  here 
ito  historical  explanation.  Yet  the  chapter  does 
not  make  the  impression  of  being  a  laborious  piece 
of  patehwork.  It  has  a  unity  of  its  own  and  a 
high  degree  of  impressiveness,  and  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  one  whose  mind  is  filled  with  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  who  draws  abundantly,  and  of 
course  consciously,  from  his  storehouse,  and  yet 
writes  with  freedom  and  from  a  strong  inner  im- 
pulse of  bis  own,  and  elaborates  with  liis  own  con- 
ceptions the  themes  which  the  prophetic  words 
contain.  So  he  makes  out  of  the  old  a  product 
in  a  real  sense  new,  a  poetical  whole.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  his  putting  this  product  into  the 

*  The  allusions  agree  In  part  with  the  Hsb.,  In  part  with  ths 
UX.  WH  mark  33  references  aa  distinctly  from  Ueb.  (and 
Chald.X  16  as  from  LXX ;  6  are  marked  Heb.  and  LXX,  viz. 
4  references  to  Ex  \»*  (4>  8>  11»  16")  and  one  to  Zee  3ir.  (1S>V 
Schiirer  (>  iii.  323)  cites  V*>  10>  137  ao*  as  dtations  from  Daniel, 
which  follow  Theodotion  more  closely  than  LXX.  See  Bludau, 
'Die  Apokalypse  und  Theodotions  Daniel-Uebenatsung,'  in 
ThmL  liwiriiutckrift,  W97,  pp.  1-28.  Sabnon  (/nCrsd,  to  th4 
XT,  p.  662  f.)  argues  that  the  dtations  in  Rev.  show  a  nearer 
relationship  to  Tbeod.  than  to  LXX,  referring  to  8»  10>  U>  IS* 
186  20<-";  on  the  other  side,  114  IB".  OtSweto,/ntrwt.p.48t 
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mouth  of  angels  ?  It  is  earner  to  attribute  such  a 
literary  composition  to  a  poet  tlian  to  a  voice  from 
heaven.  Even  the  action  of  the  angel  in  IS**  rests 
on  the  Bjmbolio  act  of  Jeremiah  (SI"-  **).  And  if 
our  \vriter  says  that  he  hears  and  sees  these  things, 
must  we  not  judge  the  nature  of  his  vision  by  its 
contents?  A  literal  voice  from  heaven  this  certainly 
cannot  be,  and  we  seem  shut  up  to  two  possibilities 
regarding  it :  either  the  angels  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  belong  wholly  to  the  poetry  of  the  piece, 
its  literary  form,  or  they  express  the  writer's  own 
interpretation  of  the  strong  impnlse,  as  if  from 
without,  under  which  he  wrote. 

Another  instructive  illustration  of  the  author's 
nse  of  the  OT  is  to  be  found  in  his  description  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  21 '-22*.  This  is  largely  taken 
from  the  anticipations  of  the  prophets  of  the  Exile, 
Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  with  reference  to  the 
return  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Features 
tm  added  from  other  sources.  Here,  as  in  ch.  18, 
the  impression  is  not  that  of  mere  clipping  and 
piecing,  but  rather  that  of  the  work  of  a  mind  full 
of  the  Messianic  language  of  the  {irophets,  writing 
out  of  a  genuine  and  deep  religious  and  poetic 
emotion,  with  a  dependence  on  the  OT  which  u  free, 
not  slavish,  and  yet  with  very  little  real  inventive- 
ness. Yet  this  also  is  shown  to  the  seer  by  an  angel, 
who  seems  to  be  in  general  the  speaker  (see  21^* 
i  XaXuv,  22*);  and  an  action  of  hia  is  described  21'**'^ 
which  is  taken  from  Ezekiel  (40"- )•  1°  this  case, 
more  dearly  than  in  ch.  18,  we  may  suspect  a  cer- 
tain limitanon  of  the  author's  imagination  by  his 
sources,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  them.  He  has 
mastered  the  OT  material  of  this  sort,  and  can  use 
it  eii'ectively,  but  cannot  go  much  beyond  it.  How 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  emphatically  Jewish 
picture  of  a  future  which  was  certainly  to  this 
writer  universal  in  scope ;  the  presence  still  of 
thoronghly  earthly  features  in  a  consummation 
which  must  surely,  in  the  writer's  view,  be  heavenly ; 
the  appearance  stUl  of  nations  and  kings  and  their 
WMdtn  after  heaven  and  earth  have  passed  away ! 
He  has  little  but  the  old  familiar  national  and 
earthly  language  at  command  for  the  description 
of  that  which  heaven  contains  for  Christian  hope. 
He  can  describe  the  Christian  heaven  only  in 
Jewish  language.  But  though  bound  in  language 
he  is  not  bound  in  thought.  He  knows  no  more 
impressive  and  expressive  language  (nor  do  we) ; 
but  the  language  is  poetry  to  him,  it  is  figurative, 
not  literal,  chosen  for  its  poetic  worth  and  emotional 
effect,  which  belonged  to  it,  indeed,  partly  because 
it  was  old  and  familiar.  It  must  of  course  be  re- 
co^ized  that  the  most  powerful  imagination  comes 
quickly  to  an  end  if  it  attempts  to  leave  the  earth 
in  its  descriptions  of  heaven.  Beligious  faith 
and  hone  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  language 
which  the  greater  souls  have  created,  which  genera- 
tions have  shaped,  which  age  has  hallowed,  and 
nse  it  not  for  its  literal  but  for  its  emotional  and 
poetic  worth,  to  symbolize  and  suggest  inexpressible 
realities. 

Jewish  literature  furnishes  other  similar  collec- 
tions of  OT  Messianic  imagery  (To  13,  etc.) ;  and 
the  possibility  that  some  earlier  (Jewish)  mind  had 
already  shaped  the  material  in  21'-22°,  and  that  our 
author,  in  21''*,  introduces  and  summarizes  this 
section,  and  adds  his  own  concluding  sentences 
(22*'"),  is  to  be  considered. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  of  onr  author's 
dependence  on  OT  language,  yet  his  freedom  in  the 
use  of  it,  both  in  combination  and  in  application, 
is  his  description  of  Christ  in  l***".  Almost  all  of 
it  is  taken  from  Daniel,  but  it  unites  in  a  most 
surprising  way  features  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  one  uke  a  son  of  man,  and  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  in  Dn  7,  with  still  more  fnnn  the  angel 


(Gabriel)  in  Dn  10.  The  seven  golden  candlesticks 
and  the  seven  stars  are  without  parallel  in  Daniel. 
Something  can  be  said,  however,  as  to  their  source 
and  use.  The  former  was  of  course  a  familiar  OT 
symbol  (Ex25"37*')  which  Zech.  (4»)  uses  in  an 
unearthly  sense,  explaining  that  the  seven  lamps 
are  the  seven  eyes  of  J",  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  whole  earth  (4""'  following  v.**).  Ho 
sees  by  the  candlestick  two  olive-trees  (4*),  and 
evidently  interprets  their  two  branches  as  signify- 
ing Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  so  that  the  two  trees 
are  the  Davidic  and  the  Aaronio  houses.  These 
two  men,  Zech.  would  say,  have  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  upon  them  in  favour  and  blessing.  But  this 
is  a  free  application  by  the  prophet  to  the  historical 
present  and  to  his  practical  purpose  of  a  symbol 
which  originally,  no  doubt,  pictured  the  seven 
planets  and  the  way  in  which  their  light  was  con- 
stantly replenished  by  the  oil  from  ever-growing 
trees.  It  was  a  mythological  symbol  (Gunkel, 
Schopfung,  pp.  122-131),  which  Zech.  used  as 
poetry,  not  interpreting  all  of  the  symbol  (4""), 
and  perhaps  adding  a  feature  for  the  sake  of  the 
interpretation  (4").  Now  in  Rev  1*>  the  writer 
chooses  t6  identify  the  seven  lamps  with  the  seven 
churches  among  which  Christ  is  and  moves.  But 
in  4"*  he  sees  seven  lamps  burning  before  the 
throne  of  God,  which  are,  he  explains,  the  seven 
spirits  of  God,  affirmed  in  l***  to  be  before  God's 
tnrone  (cf.  8*) ;  and  even  in  the  letters  (3')  Christ 
is  described  as  the  one  who  has  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  and  the  seven  stars,  so  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  lamps  was  in  his  mind  by  the  side  of 
the  other.  When,  still  further,  we  read  that  the 
Lajnb  has  '  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth'  (6*),  with 
evident  allusion  to  Zee  4"",  we  are  able  to  realize 
how  far  from  a  slavish  literalness  and  formal  con- 
sistency our  author's  use  of  OT  figures  is.  Finally, 
Zech.'8  figure  reappears  in  11*,  where  the  two  wit- 
nesses are  declared  to  be  '  the  two  olive-trees  and 
the  two  candlesticks  [what  two  ?]  standing  before 
the  Lord  of  the  earth,'  a  free  identification  for  a 
purpose,  simUar  in  kind  to  that  of  Zech.  himself, 
this  time  certainly  made  not  by  our  author,  but  by 
some  source. 

Our  writer  cares  much  for  OT  prophetic  language, 
and  cannot  easily  add  much  to  it.  Gut  he  applies  it 
freely  to  new  uses.  Note  esp.  that  we  have  in  Rev. 
no  such  anxious  effort  to  interpret  an  OT  predic- 
tion, assuming  the  necessity  of  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment, as  Dn  9  contains.  The  relation  of  U*  to 
Zee  4,  and  of  20*  to  Ezk  38  f.,  is  wholly  different. 

Other  illustrations  could  readily  be  f^ven, — such 
as  the  relation  of  ch.  4  to  Is  6  and  Ezk  1, — but 
enough  has  been  presented  to  justify  the  following 
presuppositions  with  reference  to  passages  in  our 
book  which  contain  imagery  not  derived  from  the 
OT — (1)  that  such  imagery,  if  it  is  at  all  elaborate, 
is  not  the  author's  free  invention,  but  is  borrowed 
from  some  literary  or  oral  prophetic  traditions ; 
(2)  that  the  writer  does  not  feel  bound  to  leave  it 
as  it  is,  but  is  free  to  combine  and  interpret  it  to 
suit  his  own  purpose,  so  that  the  interpreter  must 
distinguish  sharply  between  the  present  use  of  the 
symbols  and  their  original  use.  if  this  distinction 
is  necessary  in  21-2^  and  I*-**,  it  will  be  no  less 
necessary  m  11'""  12.  13,  etc. 

(6)  JtwUh  apocalyptical  traditions.  —  The  line 
that  separates  uncanonical  from  OT  material  in 
Rev.  is  not  a  sharp  one.  It  would  indeed  be 
natural  that  Jewish  apocalyptical  traditions  should 
consist  largely  of  expositions  and  elaborations  of 
OT  material.  The  picture  of  the  throne  of  God 
(ch.  4)  is  unquestionably  based  upon  that  of  Ezk 
1.  10  and  Is  6  (cf.  also  the  probably  older  passages. 
Ex  24"j  1  K  22"').  The  four  living  creatures,  cheru- 
bim, are  taken  directly  from  Ezeidel,  and,  in  spite 
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of  differences,  need  no  other  explanation.  It  is 
of  coarse  not  to  be  assumed  that  they  have  no 
history  before  and  after  Ezekiel  (cf.  the  four  pres- 
ences in  Enoch  40  and  Apoc.  Bar  51"  21',  ana  the 
four  angels  in  Enoch  87»- »  88'  90").  For  the  seven 
lamps  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  ve  have 
already  found  points  of  connexion  in  the  OT,  but 
we  need  to  adduce  such  passages  as  To  12",  Enoch 
90^,  in  order  to  realize  how  fixed  an  element  in 
apocalyptical  imaginations  these  seven  spirits  (or 
angels,  archangels)  were.  The  nse  of  the  article 
in  iler  1'  4"'  8' is  itself  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  conception.  That  foreign  speculations,  Persiaa 
or  Babylonian,  lie  behind  it  is  |)rubable  (see 
Cheyne,  OP  281  ff..  323  ff.,  334  If.  ;  Gunkel,  Schiip. 
fung,  294-302,  and  Archiu  f.  Beligiomwisseruai. 
1898,  294-300 ;  Stave,  Farsismus,  216-219).  It  is 
therefore  a  natural  inference  that  the  twenty -fonr 
elders,  dothed  in  white,  sitting  on  thrones  and 
crowned,  come  from  tradition,  and  are  not  an 
invention  of  the  author.  Thev  represent  probably 
not  the  Christian  Church,  twelve  tribes  and  twelve 
apostles  (though  21"  may  indicate  the  writer's  desire 
to  add  the  Cnristian  to  the  Jewish  twelve),  but 
the  glory  and  power,  especially  the  reigning  or 
judicial  ^wer  of  God,  His  heavenly  court.  They 
are  associated,  as  are  the  seven  spirits  and  the  four 
cherubim,  with  God  and  His  throne,  not  with  the 
creation  (see  Gankel,  Schopfung,  302-308).  Is  24" 
gives  probable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
conception  (cf.  Is  63",  LXX).  With  the  general 
description  of  God's  throne  shoold  be  compared, 
e.g.,  Enoch  14.  71,  Secrets  of  Enoch  29.  22. 

We  have  already  found  reasons  for  regarding 
U>-i*  as  a  Jewish  oracle  (or  two  fragments  of  a 
Jewish  apocalypse),  used  by  onr  author  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  its  original,  literal  meaning. 
It  is  a  most  convincing  illustration  of  our  authors 
union  of  dependence  on  traditional  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  independence  of  th6  tiaditional  nse 
and  meaning  of  such  forms. 

The  great  sign  in  heaven  which  ch.  12  presents 
can  be  accounted  for  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
on  the  basis  of  the  OT.  Yet  nowhere  is  the 
writer's  dependence  upon  traditional  material  more 
certain.  Assuming  that  he  did  not  invent  these 
figures,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
meant  to  say  by  the  use  of  them.  The  chapter 
contains  a  picture,  in  some  sense  an  explanation, 
of  Satan's  present  power  in  the  world,  aoa  his  fierce 
hostility  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  assurance  that  his  power  is  soon  to  end. 
Christ  escaped  his  hands,  and  is  with  God.  Satan 
has  already  been  cast  down  from  his  old  place  in 
heaven,  and  no  longer  brings  accusations  against 
the  saints  before  God ;  and,  though  he  is  now  all 
the  more  determined  in  his  assaults  upon  Christ's 
brethren  on  earth,  his  reign  is  doomed  to  a  speedy 
end.  This  application  of  the  figure,  however,  oy  no 
means  explains  its  origin.  Many  of  its  details 
can  be  fitted  to  this  use  only  by  violence,  if  at  all, 
and  could  not  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose. 
What  then  was  the  source,  and  of  what  sort  was 
the  writer's  use  of  this  material  ? 

Gankel's  book  must  be  regarded  as  little  short 
of  epoch-making  in  its  significance  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  chapter,  even  though  serious 
doubt  be  felt  regarding  certain  of  his  conclusions. 
He  offers  convincing  proof  of  the  long  and  wide- 
spread influenoe  in  Heorew  literature  of  the  Babv- 
lonian  myth  of  creation— the  victory  of  Mardulc, 
line  god  of  light  (the  sun),  over  the  ehaos-beast 
Tiftmat,  the  dragon  of  the  deep.  He  traces  the 
transition  from  a  cosmological  to  an  esohatological 
nse_  of  the  conception,  on  the  principle,  which  ex- 
plsuns  many  features  of  the  Jewish  hope,  that  God 
will  make  the  last  things  as  the  first  (Bam.  6") : 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  dragon  as  a  historical 


instead  of  a  natural  power.  In  this  way  the  myth 
becomes  a  poetic  expression  of  the  expectation 
that  the  ho»tility  of  the  world  -  ruling  nation 
against  Israel  will  come  to  a  supreme  manifesta- 
tion ;  that  then  J"  will  intervene  directly,  or 
through  the  angel  Michael,  and  again,  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  dragon  will  be  bound  or  slain  (cf. 
Is  51»- "  27').  '  The  beast  that  comes  up  out  of 
the  abyss'  (Rev  W)  is  this  well-known  figure  in 
Jewish  eschatology.  It  could  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol,  or  representative  of  the  hat^  nation,  as 
in  Dn  7  it  becomes  four  beasts,  to  describe  the 
four  successive  masters  and  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  as  in  Rev  13  it  is  the  Roman  empire } 
or  it  could  be  more  distinctly  and  personally  con- 
ceived, as  in  Rev  12,  as  the  Satan  who  gives  the 
hostile  kingdom  its  evil  power.  It  could  also  be 
conceived  of  as  a  man  in  whom  evil  reaches  its 
height  (Antichrist,  perhaps  Rev  W). 

Ounkel  is  not  oootented,  however,  with  this  genenti  and 

Srobable  identiflcatiOD  of  the  dragon  of  oh.  12.  He  proceeda  to 
efend  two  much  more  dubious  positione.  First,  that  our 
chapter  rests  ultimately  upon,  and  ioUoia'b  closely,  a  part  of  the 
Babylonian  myth  of  wMch  we  have  no  other  remaining  record — 
the  account  of  the  birth  of  Marduk,  his  escape  from  the  dragon 
who  knows  him  to  be  his  destined  destroyer,  and  the  dragon's 
fierce  persecution  of  his  goddess-molher  during  the  period  of 
the  boy's  growth  to  maturity,  *  the  three  and  •  half  times,* 
from  the  wmter  solstice  to  the  spring  equinox  [?].  Second,  that 
in  contrast  to  the  free  poetic  use  of  such  material  la  the  earlier 
prophetic  and  poetio  books  of  the  OT,  we  find  In  the  apoca- 
lypses an  increasing  tendency  to  look  apon  these  ancient  and 
mysterious  figure*  with  awe,  and  to  believe  that  they  really 
contained,  and  could  reveal  to  one  wlw  had  wisdom,  the  ex- 
planation of  present  evil  and  the  aeoeta  of  Its  coming  end. 
This  reverence  for  apocalyptical  traditions  explains,  Ounkel 
contended,  what  notmng  else  bat  literal  vision  could  explain, 
the  confident  belief  of  these  writers  In  their  own  prediction*. 
He  finds,  therefore,  in  such  sources  as  theae  not  only  an  illua- 
tration  of  the  literary  method  of  the  seer,  but  an  explanation  of 
his  self-consciousness,  a  psychological  account  of  apocalyptical 
writings.  Both  of  theae  positiona  of  Ounkel  are  insecure,  and 
from  the  second  one  he  baa  himaelf  in  part  withdrawn.  Th* 
freedom  with  which  we  have  found  our  author  combining  and 
modifying  OT  material*  rendeia  it  hazardoua  to  attempt  to 
reconstruct  his  sources  when  they  are  unknown,  and  also  pre- 
vent* the  aaaumption  that  he  looked  upon  auch  material*  witk 
awe  and  derived  taom  them  hi*  revelation. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  material  in  Rev  13 
stands  in  its  original  form  and  order.  Gunkel 
himself  recognized  that  v.'  and  vv.'""  offer  two 
variants.  Wellhausen  (Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten 
6  Heft,  p.  216  ff.)  regards  and  '•'♦  as  doub- 
lets, and  would  distinguish  two  actions  in  the 
original  storv  which  are  here  confused.  1.  In 
heaven,  the  dragon  wars  with  the  angels,  or  with 
the  sun,  moon,  and  zodiac  (vv.'-  '• '),  is  conquered 
and  cast  down  to  earth  with  his  angel  host  (vv."- 
*^).  2.  On  earth,  he  makes  war  with  tlie  woman 
who  bears  the  son  (*"  is  already  an  earthly  scene), 
the  son  is  snatched  up  to  heaven  (*),  the  woman 
flees  into  the  wilderness,  the  dragon  pursues  her 
there,  but  must  leave  her  («"i»-'«),  and  turns 
against  those  of  her  seed  who  did  not  escape  with 
her.  There  must  then  have  followed  an  account 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  dragon  by  the  rescued 
Messiah  after  His  growth  to  maturity.  Something 
like  this,  Wellhausen  thinks,  was  a  Jewish  atK>ca- 
lypse  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  described  how 
tlie  remnant  (the  woman)  had  escaped  out  of  tho 
city  and  been  rescued  through  great  dangers ;  how 
the  Romans  (dragon)  had  tum^  against  those  who 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  who  are  to  be  destroyed 
(Rev  11'*  •  is,  however,  a  fragment  of  the  same 
time  which  anticipates  the  rescue  of  those,  tlie 
Zealots,  who  occupied  the  temple  itself  during  the 
siege).  The  fall  of  the  Roman  power  itself  must 
follow  at  the  hand  of  the  Messiah,  who  has  been 
bom,  according  to  prophecy,  in  Palestine,  but  was 
translated  at  once  to  heaven,  so  that  He  will  come 
as  a  heavenly  being,  according  to  the  more  trans- 
cendental Messianic  hope  of  late  Judaism.  So 
Wellh.  offers  a  literary-critical  and  conttmporary- 
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kittorieal  explanation  of  oh.  12  in  opposition  to 
Gnnkel's  tradition-historieal  explanation. 

We  mav  regard  Wellhaiuen'a  analyvia  as  plaiu- 
ibia,  for  tne  war  in  heaven  and  the  casting  of  the 
drsHgon  down  to  earth  mnst  originally  have  pre- 
ceded Ilia  persecution  of  the  voman  (vr.*  and  " 
saggeat  this  order).  Bat  Gonkel  is  sorely  right 
in  denying  that  the  figure  is  the  pure  invention  of 
the  Jewiali  writer,  whom  he  as  well  as  Wellb. 
accepts.  Its  history  goes  further  back,  and  its 
ori^al  connexion  with  a  sun -myth  is  highly 
probable.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Greek  myth- 
ology in  its  story  of  the  birth  of  Apollo,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  dragon  J^tho  to  Idll  his  mother 
(Dieterich,  Abraxat,  p.  117  ff.),  and  also  the 

?E^ptian  story  of  the  birth  of  Horns  (Bousset, 
.  410  f.),  contain  striking  points  of  likeness  to  Rev 
2,  so  that  Gnnkel's  resort  to  •  postulated  Baby- 
Ionian  story  may  not  be  necassary.  In  all  of 
these  Bun-myths,  nowerer,  the  flight  of  the  woman 
is  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  toe  ito  rescue 
from  the  dra^n. 

The  questions  left  open  by  these  recent  discns- 
rions  of  the  chapter  are  many,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Jewish  Messianic  use  of  a  heathen  sun-myth, 
and  then  a  Christian  adaptation  of  the  Jewish 
form,  leaves  room  for  much  diversity  of  opinion 
in  detail ;  yet  it  is  a  wholly  credible  hypothesis, 
and  the  actual  history  of  the  tradition  here  em- 
bodied is  probably  more  rather  than  less  complex 
than  the  tneory. 

HmUmb  nuijwen  be  the  dawription  of  the  it«iuui(r.l)aod 
of  Uia  dnyon  (rr.ate)^  bii  effort  to  engalt  the  woman,  her 
iringB,  ukT  the  wUdernea  to  which  ihe  fliee  P^**).  Jewiah 
foenunly  not  Chrtotian)  may  be  the  Idea  of  the  birth  and 
immediate  ttanalation  of  the  Ueasiab  to  Ood  (t.H*  ao  alio  the 
office  of  Michael  p),  and  periiape  a  change  of  oraer  by  which 
the  woman'*  flight  i*  made  to  follow  the  birth  of  the  child. 
The  Hebrew  language,  according  to  Wellh.  and  Ounkel,  Ilea 
behind  the  Oreek  of  the  chapter.  Christian  I*  r.u,  and,  mors- 
orer,  ao  plainly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  *a  almost  to  prove 
that  the  Cliristian  writer  is  uaing  material  already  shaped  (at 
VlacherX  The  vene  contains  the  message  of  our  writer,  and  la 
one  of  his  characteristic  anticipator}-  sayinn.  Christian  may 
also  he  the  change  of  order  by  which  Ohrist  s  birth  and  ascen- 
sion are  made  to  precede  the  casting  of  the  dragon  out  of 
bearen  (of.  Jn  Ign  14>o  leH-O,  1  Jn  »,  Col  zun,  Tibia  liTea 
Ctatia^  an  earlier  and  tiigher  put  In  the  diama  than  the}tws 
sacribed  to  their  Uesaiah. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  writer's  use 
of  tius  uncanonical  material,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  as  free  and  poetical  as  his  use  of 
OT  conceptions.  V."  gives  us  the  clue.  The 
victory  of  Christian  faith  over  the  world  through 
martyrdom  is  the  counterpart  on  earth,  the  inter- 
pretation for  man,  of  the  victory  of  Michael  over 
the  dragon  in  heaven.  The  place  of  Michael  here, 
where  we  should  expect  only  the  direct  deed  of 
Christ,  shows  both  the  extent  of  the  writer's  depend- 
ence on  tradition  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
finds  a  Christian  meaning  behind  unchanged  Jewish 
forms. 

Are  we  not  to  see,  then,  in  ch.  12  any  reference 
to  historical  factors  and  events?  Wellhansen's 
exact  determination  of  the  history  here  symbolized 
u  far  from  convincing,  and,  moreover,  it  faHa  to 
explain  many  features  in  the  picture.  It  need 
not,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  dragon  was,  at 
some  point  in  the  genesis  of  the  chapter,  regarded 
•8  a  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  seven 
crowned  heads  and  ten  horns  mean  world-mlership, 
and  his  persecution  of  the  woman's  seed  is  the 
same  persecution  with  which  our  whole  book 
deals.  So  far,  indeed,  even  Gunkel  aJlows  the 
presence  of  contemporary  history  in  ch.  12. 

The  case  is  a  more  complex  one  in  chs.  13  and  17, 
bat  the  difference  is  one  of  proportion  and  degree. 
Traditional  elements  are  here  in  abundance,  and 
beyond  dispnte,  yet  the  reference  to  Home  is  more 

*  Booaset  ondta  the  Jewlih  link  in  the  chain  becanat  this 
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specific  and  detailed.  Gunkel  admits  the  latter 
element  here  (as  in  Dn  7.  8,  Enoch  80-90,  4  Esr 
II.  12,  Apoc  Bar  63  ff.),  bat  restricts  it  within 
narrow  limits,  and  will  by  no  means  allow  that 
these  figures  were  freely  invented  allegories,  every 
feature  of  which  can  be  explained  as  a  reference 
to  contemporary  history.  He  differs  from  the 
ruling  critical  opinion  most  radically  in  his  refusal 
to  recognize  any  allusion  to  Nero.  Two  questions 
must  be  kept  quite  distinct  in  the  study  of  these 
chapters:  (1)  tne  question  how  much  is  due  to 
apocalyptical  tradition,  and  how  much  is  re-^aped 
or  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  application  of  the 
traditional  figures  to  Rome ;  and  (2)  the  question 
whether  this  application  is  made  by  the  writer  of 
our  book,  or  was  already  present  in  the — possibly 
Jewish — aonrcee  from  which  he  drew. 

The  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  appear  in  each 
case  (12^  IS'  17*).  The  Roman  world-empire  was 
meant  by  all.  Yet  the  differences  are  so  great 
that  one  mnst  conclude  that  more  or  less  independ- 
ent  traditions  lie  behind  the  three  chapters,  even 
if  they  are  ultimately  traced  to  one  root.  The 
seven  neads  and  ten  boms  sum  np  the  outfit  of 
the  four  beasts  in  Dn  7,  though  they  do  not  need 
that  explanation.  We  can  well  suppose  the  numbers 
to  have  been  symbolic  at  first,  out  the  effort  to 
apply  them  to  individual  kings,  and  so  to  estimate 
the  nearness  of  the  end,  was  inevitable.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  chapters  of  different  efforts  of  that 
kind. 

In  12*  it  is  the  seven  heads  that  are  kings,  in  13* 
it  is  the  ten  horns,  but  in  13*  the  smitten  head  must 
mean  a  king.  The  latter  is  commonly  interpreted 
(by  Victorinus,  and  by  modem  scholars  from  Eioh- 
hom,  Liicke,  Bleek,  down  to  Holtzmann  andBousset) 
of  Nero's  death,  which  ended  the  Julian  dynas^, 
and  seemed  likely  for  a  time  to  bring  the  empire 
to  an  end  in  anarchy.  Gunkel  thinks  the  Hebrew 
original  read  '  the  first  head,'  hence  Julius  Ca»ar, 
whose  death  threatened  the  empire,  but  issued  in 
its  greater  power  (cf.  Dn  8*  on  Alexander's  death). 
In  17"*' "  the  seven  heads  are  the  seven  kings  of 
Rome,  and  the  writer  feels  bound  by  that  number 
even  when  he  needs  to  add  ao  eighth.  The  ten 
horns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparentiy  allied  Idngs. 

The  evidence  of  later  adaptatioaa  or  interpretations  of  given 
figurea  is  often  dear.  The  aeven  mountains  of  l'P>>  is  so  dearly 
such  an  addition  for  tha  sake  of  the  identiacatlon  of  the  woman 
with  the  dty  Borne,  that  one  la  the  more  inclined  to  find  In  vt.u 
and  u  also  allegorical  Interpretations,  and  to  question  whether 
the  woman  was  originally  invented  as  a  figure  of  Bome.  She  Is 
now,  of  course,  the  Bome  (w.>-<),  and  may  have  beao 
created  in  that  sense ;  bat  even  it  ao,  not,  we  may  be  almost 
certain,  by  our  author. 

The  second  beast  in  13*"^  is  evidently  now  the 
prophet  or  priest  (priesthood)  of  Roman  emperor- 
worship  (cf.  16"  19*0  20">).  But  here  also  older 
traditions  are  to  be  supposed.  Bousset  regards 
this  as  a  Jewish  figure  of  Antichrist  (Komm. 
Excursus  on  oh.  13,  Antiehritt,  p.  121),  and  a 
Jewish  apocalyptical  writer  may  very  well  have 
interpreted  as  Antichrist  the  religion  of  emperor- 
worship,  and  put  this  by  the  side  of  the  beam  who 
stood  for  the  empire  itself  as  its  helper  in  eviL 
None  of  the  many  attempts  to  find  a  definite  person 
in  the  second  beast  (Vespasian,  Simon  Magus,  Fault, 
etc.)  have  made  any  approach  to  success.  Tlie 
personal  interpretation  of  the  first  beast,  however, 
as  signifying  Nero,  has  become  almost  a  fixed 
assumption  of  critics.  Gnnkel's  attack  upon  this 
strongnold  of  the  e<mtemforary-hiatorieal  method 
has  not  changed  the  prevailing  opinion  (see  Bousset, 
Holtzmann,  etc. ).  It  has,  however,  served  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  if  the  l>ea8t  from  the  abyss  is  here 
by  tome  one  made  a  symbol  of  Nero,  yet  the  beast 
was  not  first  inventeii  for  this  use,  and  it  is  not 
certain  by  whom,  whether  by  onr  author  or  by  a 
source,  the  identification  was  made.   The  opinion. 
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indeed,  does  not  go  beyond  probability.  In  view  of 
the  embodiment  of  the  supernatural  {rawer  of  evil  in 
Antiochas  Epiphanes  in  Daniel,  it  is  not  possible 
to  settle  the  question  by  a  general  appeal  to  '  con- 
gmity,  analogy,  proportion,  and  a  sarcastic  thrust 
at  the  famous  critics  who  have  '  placed  T.  Claudius 
Nero  along  with  Christ,  Satan,  Death,  Hades,  the 
Church,  and  other  powers  and  principles  which 
constitute  tho  Dramatis  Persotue of  the  Apocalypse' 
(Benson,  p.  169).  But  it  must  be  said  that  the 
evidence  is  of  a  wholly  difiiarent  sort  from  that 
which  Daniel  furnishes,  with  its  detiuled  history 
of  Antiocbns  (chs.  8.  11),  and  is  not  such  as  we 
should  expect  if  the  writer  had  set  out  to  indicate 
his  belief  that  Nero  would  return  from  the  grave, 
and  be  the  demonic  power  of  evil  in  the  last  assault 
of  evil  against  good.  On  the  origin  and  history^  of 
the  belief  in  Nero's  return  the  fullest  investigation 
is  that  of  Zahn  {Zeitteh.  f.  kircU.  tVissensch.  u.  k. 
Ltben,  1885-86).  See  also  Bousset,  Komm.  p. 
476  ff.,  and  Charles,  AteensUm  of  Isaiah,  pp.  li-lxxv. 

The  chief  evidence  that  Rev.  refers  to  this  ex- 
pectation is  in  ch.  17.  The  return  of  one  of  the 
seven  kings  as  an  eighth,  who  is  nevertheless  also 
the  beast  himself  (y.'M,  suggests  this  more  or  less 
ennent  expectation.  In  the  ten  kings  of  t.'^  it  is 
poosible  to  find  the  Parthian  kings,  with  whom  it 
was  believed  that  Nero  would  return  against  Rome. 
And  the  idea  that  the  city  Rome  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  very  beast  that  represents  her 
einpire,  in  league  with  outside  kings  (vv.'*-"),  is 
difficult  to  explain  at  all  apart  from  the  Neio 
mytii,  which  would  perfectly  explain  it.  If  Nero 
be  found  here  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  v.*  describes 
in  general  terms  his  death,  return,  and  final  de- 
struction. Yet  this  formula  ('  was,  and  is  not ;  and 
'i  about  to  come  up  out  of  the  abyss,  and  to  go  into 
perdition ')  so  fully  sums  up  the  general  apocalyp- 
tical theory  of  the  power  of  evil  (the  history  of  the 
chaos-dragon,  Gunkel),  and  seems  shaped  so  clearly 
in  contrast  to  the  formula  which  sums  up  the 
nature  of  God  ('  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is 
to  come'),  that  the  reference  to  Nero  may  be,  if 
present  at  all,  secondary.  The  verse  in  which  our 
author's  hand  is  most  clearly  seen  (v.'')  so  inter- 
rupts this  Nero  story  with  an  anticipation  of  W- 
'for  how  are  the  ten  kings  to  be  overcome  by  the 
Lamb  and  His  followers  before  they  assist  the  oeast 
in  the  destruction  of  Romet)  as  to  suggest  that 
Nero  was  not  in  his  mind,  but  here,  as  in  12",  only 
the  Christian  conflict  with  evil.  So  also  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  slain  and  healed  head  in  13*  is 
onoertain,  and  even  the  number  666  gives  no  secure 
support  to  this  historical  reference.  The  Greek 
solution  of  (hisriddle.AATEIN02,  <(THE)  LATIN,' 
which  is  as  old  as  Ireneus,  though  not  adopted  by 
him,  is  still  held  by  many ;  but  the  Hebrew  p'U 
IDp  Nebo  Casab, — which  in  a  Latin  spelling 
IDp  m  would  yield  616,  ao  early  variant, — has 
far  the  larger  number  of  advocates.  Yet  icp  is 
the  proper  spelling  of  Ctesar,  which  would  make 
676.  And  when  in  answer  to  this  objection  it  is 
said  that  an  apocalyptical  writer  would  prefer  666 
to  676,  because  of  its  symmetry,  and  because  it 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  name  Jesus 
(IHZOT2=888),  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  668 
might  not  have  been  chosen  at  first  outright  for 
its  symbolic  meaning,  to  signify  the  one  who  per- 
sistently falls  short  of  holiness  or  perfection  (seven), 
as  Jesus  goes  beyond  it  in  the  fulness  of  His  char- 
acter and  power  (so  Milligan,  Baird  Lecture,  p. 
828 ;  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  p.  824).  So 
the  numbw  3i,  the  length  of  the  reign  of  evil  (Dn 
7»  IZ*,  Rev  II**-"  12^"  13»)  needs  no  other  ex- 
planation than  the  rnnbolism  of  the  broken  seven : 
the  power  of  evil  wul  be  out  off  in  the  midst  and 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  If,  however,  the  number 
is  to  be  interpreted  iygematria,  another  view  claims 


serious  attention.  Zahn  {Zeit.  f.  kirchl.  Wissensek. 
u.  k.  Leben,  1885,  p.  568  tf.)  argued  that  Irenteus 
opposed  the  reading  616  because  those  who  held  it 
did  BO  for  the  sake  of  applying  it  to  Caligula  (rAIOZ 
EAIZAPs616)— an  interpretation  which  Iren.  re* 
jected.  Holtzmann  (Stade's  Geschichte,  ii.  388  ff.), 
Spitta,  and  Erbes  independently  (as  Zahn  predicted) 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
original  reading  and  meaning  of  the  number,  and 
that  ch.  13  is  jwxt  of  a  Jewish  oracle  of  Caligula's 
time.  In  fact  no  ruler  since  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
so  fiUed  the  T61e  of  Antichrist  in  the  Jewish  mind 
as  he  who  attempted  to  have  his  image  erected  m 
the  temple.  To  nim  13*^,  and  to  the  priesthood  of 
his  worship  w.**- would  admirably  apply.  More- 
over, he  recovered  from  what  seemed  a  fatal  illness 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Bousset  does  not 
wholly  reject  the  hypothesis  that  a  Caligula  apoca- 
lypse underlies  this  chapter  [Komm.  pp.  433-6). 
Other  inteipretations  of  the  number  666  must  heie 
be  passed  by,  though  Gunkel's  *  the  chaos  of  old ' 
may  be  mentioned.  The  number  does  not  prove, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  substantial  support 
to  the  identification  of  the  beast  with  Nero. 

Beyond  the  unmistakable  general  reference  to 
Rome,  it  is  hard  to  find  history  in  our  author's 
visions ;  and  this  reference  had  certainly  been  given 
already  to  the  figure  of  the  beast,  and  m  all  proba- 
bility oy  Jews.  Events  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century  must  have  led  Jewish  apo<»lyptical 
writers  to  many  more  expressions  of  their  hatred 
of  Rome  and  visions  of  its  overthrow  than  have  sur- 
vived. Indeed,  Pompey  is  already  called  the  dragon 
in  Ps-Sol  2"  (see  Assump.  Mos.,  4  Ezra,  Apoc.  Bar). 
Our  author  and  the  Christian  communities  for 
which  he  writes  have  reason  to  share  the  Jevriih 
hatred  of  Rome,  and  enter  into  the  inheritance  of 
various  Jewish  expressions  of  it.  Our  author  has, 
as  it  were,  eaten  the  book  of  past  prophecies  against 
peoples  and  nations  before  he  utters  his  own.  The 
ancient  language  has,  as  we  have  seen,  often  the 
value  of  poetry  to  him ;  but  it  is  impossible,  though 
we  might  wish  it,  to  refer  the  polemic  against  Rome 
only  to  sources  used  by  our  author,  or  to  resolve  it 
into  a  figure  of  the  war  against  evil  in  generaL 

iv.  Historical  Situation.— We  have  already 
seen  that  the  date  of  separate  oracles  in  our  book 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  date  of  tlie  book  as  a 
whole.  II'-"  is  from  some  time  before  70,  but  is 
not  literally  used  by  our  author.  The  figurative 
application  of  this  oracle  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
true  people  of  God  would  be  more  natural  after  the 
event  of  70  had  disproved  its  literal  sense.  Ch.  13 
may  have  been  shaped  in  Caligula's  reign,  or  soon 
after  Nero's  death.  17">  must  have  been  written 
under  the  sixth  emperor  of  Rome,  i.e.  Nero,  count- 
ing from  Julius  Ciesar,  or  his  successor,  counting 
from  Augustus,  but  Nero's  successor  might  be 
regarded  as  Galba,  or  as  Vespasian.  That  one 
more  emperor  is  expected  only  shows  that  the 
number  seven  is  fixed ;  and  that  he  is  to  reign  a 
short  time  could  be  inferred  from  the  nearness  of 
the  end,  and  does  not  require  the  knowledge  on  the 
writer's  part  that  the  reign  of  Titus  was  in  fact 
short.  But  if  T.i*  comes  from  Vespasian's  reisn  (and 
so  is  consistent  with  11*''*),  must  not  y.°  have 
been  added  by  some  later  hand?  The  writer,  it 
would  seem,  already  lives  under  the  eighth  emperor 
(Domitian),  and  adds  this  verse  in  order  to  adjust 
what  was  writttaa  under  Vespasian  (t."*)  to  his  own 
time  by  so  adding  an  eighth  as  not  to  overpass  the 
fixed  number,  seven.  On  the  bads  of  thu  versa 
Hamack  {Chronoloffie,  p.  246  f.)  confidently  dates 
the  book  under  Domitian.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
the  writer  of  v.",  under  Vespasian,  expected  the 
return  of  Nero,  one  of  the  seven,  as  an  eighth,  who, 
coming  back  after  death  out  of  the  abyss,  could  be 
regarded  as  the  very  demon  spirit  oi  Rome,  tha 
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beast  itaelf.  Bat  eren  if,  in  thia  way,  ^th 
Boaaaet,  we  date  eh.  17  as  a  whole  nnder  Ves- 
pasian, this  also  may  be  the  date  only  of  a  source. 

Though  historical  allnsions  do  not  fix  the  date, 
yet,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  indications  of 
age,  iiie  date  ascribed  to  the  book  by  Irenisns 
(T.  XXX.  3), '  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,' 
».«.  about  A.D.  93-96,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
was  for  some  time  the  ruling  view  of  critics,  A.D. 
86-69  (LUcke,  Bleek,  etc.).  It  is  not  in  sections 
dearly  dependent  n^wn  apocalyptical  tradition, 
but  in  those  more  original,  and  especially  in  the 
letters,  that  we  should  confidently  expect  to  find 
indications  of  the  author's  own  time.  In  spite  of 
the  ideal  and  ^pical  significance  of  the  seven 
Churches,  actual  conditions  unquestionably  meet 
ns  here.  Persecution  past  and  future  forms  the 
background  of  the  letters.  The  writer  was  (not  is) 
in  the  little  island  of  Patmos '  on  account  of  the 
word  of  God  and  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,'  (.«.  probably  not  in  order  to  receive  his 
revelation  (cf.  1*),  out  because  of  bis  Cliristian 
weacliing  (cf.  6'),  that  is,  in  banishment  (see  1^). 
But  the  oanishment  of  a  conspicuous  Ctiristian 
seems  to  disclose  a  definite  movement  aminst 
Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  part  of  Kome 
such  as  we  do  not  know  of  before  Domitian. 
There  are  persecutions  already  past  (Epheeus,  2*; 
Peigamnm,  2",  had  it«  mart^;  Philadelphia, 
S>-i^;  in  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  at  the  hands  or 
at  the  instigation  of  Jews,  2^  3");  yet  tliis  past  per- 
secution could  be  that  under  Nero.  A  renewed  and 
greater  trial,  of  world-wide  scope  (3'°),  is  soon  to 
eome.  At  present  the  Roman  world  tempts  rather 
than  compels  Christians  to  adopt  a  heathen  manner 
of  life  and  heathen  worship.    (Is  this  present 

aniescence  in  the  writer's  mind  when  he  says  that 
iie  beast '  was,  and  is  not ;  and  is  about  to  come 
ap  out  of  the  abyss,  and  go  into  perdition '( 17')  T) 
Imprisonment  and  death  are  anticipated  for  the 
faithful,  and  for  this  the  letters,  indeed  the  whole 
book,  wiU  prepare  them.  Its  theme  is  the  glory 
•od  reward  of  martyrdom.  The  heretical  teach- 
ings which  are  condemned  in  Pergamum  (the  teach- 
ing of  Balaam)  and  in  Thyatira  (that  of  Jezebel) 
reiRilt  in  heathen  ways  of  living  rather  than  in 
doctrinal  errors,  though  they  seem  to  have  based 
their  worldliness  on  some  sort  of  gnoeia  (2"). 
It  is  unoertain  whether  '  Nicolaitan '  was  the  proper 
name  of  this  sect  (possibly  derived  from  the  Nicx)LAjB 
of  Ac  8*)  or  only  the  Gr.  name  for  Balaamites  (so 
Schilrer,  who  appeals  to  the  rUci)  of  Jos.  Ant.  IV. 
▼L  6).  Schflrer  argues  with  much  force  that 
JSZKBKL  was  the  priestess  of  the  Chaldean  Sib^l, 
Sambethe,  who  nad  a  sanctuary  at  Thyatira 
{Theol.  Abhandl.  C.  von  WeixMcker  gemdmet,  1892. 
pp.  37-fiS).  To  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  objected 
(Bousset,  Zahn)  that  the  impression  is  given  tliat 
she  is  directly  nnder  the  discipline  of  Christ 
(VT.*>'**),  that  the  church  is  at  fault  for  allowing 
ner  (▼._*),  and  tliat  the  sphere  of  her  activity  is  the 
Christian  community  (tt.'*'  **),  so  that  a  false  Cliris- 
tian prophetess  rather  than  a  heathen  is  indicated. 
The  wife  of  the  bishop  (Zahn)  she  surely  need  not 
be.  Satan's  throne  in  Pbboamuh  (2")  may  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Asklepios  there,  whose  symbol 
was  the  serpent,  or  to  the  fact  that  here  emperor- 
worship  was  first  introduced,  with  temple  and 
priesthood.  The  latter  would  better  explain  the 
nuurlynlom  of  Aktipas  (unless  he  were  killed  by 
a  mob),  and  would  better  fit  the  figure  of  the 
second  beast  (IS'"-)  Caesar-worship  was  Home's 
worst  deed,  and  resistance  to  it  was  that  overcoming 
even  to  death  which  our  book  urges  by  entreaty, 
threat,  and  promise  (IS"  16"- »  17«  19«*  20*^. 

Altiiough  the  effort  to  force  emperor-worship 
■pon  Tews  goes  back  to  Caligal*  (A.D.  89-10),  the 
total  impression  is  that  of  » late^  not  aa  early  time. 


To  the  actual  destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  is  no 
reference.  The  condition  of  the  churches  (forgetful- 
ness,  indifference,  worldliness)  points  to  a  relatively 
late  time.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul's  position  as  founder  and  untjuestioned  leader 
of  the  church  in  Ephesus  is  a  thing  entirely  past. 
That  church  has  had  a  new  founding  (Weizsaclcer). 
If  17'  expresses  the  belief  in  the  return  of  Nero 
from  hell,  this  is  a  late  form  of  the  bdief  in  his 
return,  after  the  possibility  of  his  being  alive  had 
passed. 

V.  Teachinqs  op  the  Book.— 1.  Predictions.— 
The  question  what  the  author  of  Rev.  intended  to 
say  about  the  future  (and  it  was  to  reveal  future 
thmgs  that  he  wrote,  1'  4>  etc.)  is  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  of  distinguisliing  between  the 
meaning  of  his  sources  and  nis  meaning  in  the  use 
of  them,  and  the  related  difficulty  of  distinguiiMng 
between  figure  and  reality  in  his  use  of  limguage. 
That  all  is  literal  our  discussion  thus  far  makes  it 
impoesible  to  admit.  Are  we  prepared,  with  the 
spiritual  interpreters  of  all  ages,  to  say  that  all  is 
figure  (as  now  Milligan,  Benson,  etc) !  Or  shall 
we  sayj '  Rev.  is  not  a  poem,  an  allegory,  but  the 
figurative  alternates  with  that  which  is  to  be 
taken  very  earnestly  and  literally;  the  latter 
much  preaominates'  (Jttlicher,  Einl.  172)  t  Our 
review  of  the  writer's  use  of  OT  and  other  materials 
must  rather  incline  us  to  put  the  predominance  on 
the  other  side. 

(a)  General. — The  undoubtedly  real  elements  in 
our  writer's  prediction  are  the  speedy  coming  of 
God  (1<  H''  21*)  in  judgment,  -with  or  in  the  coming 
of  C!lirist  as  judge  and  ruler  of  the  world  (1'  22;'**). 
This  coming  Christ  will  divide  true  from  falsa 
Christians,  and  reward  each  according  to  his  deeds 
(2a  22").  Through  Him  also  God  wul  judge  and 
destroy  the  tempting  and  oppressive  power  of  evil 
dominant  in  the  world,  the  Roman  empire  (19"'-)> 
and  Satan  himself,  whose  authority  Rome  pos- 
sesses, whose  spirit  Rome  embodies  (ch.  20).  All 
who  belong  to  her  shall  perish  with  her.  Those 
who  hold  fast  the  faith  during  the  present  tribula- 
tions and  the  greater  ones  soon  to  come,  and  who 
endure  in  patience  and  faith  even  to  death  itself, 
shall  be  rewarded  with  special  glory  and  power,  and 
especially  close  association  with  Christ  and  His 
royalty  (6"  14'"*  20<-«).  But  the  destination  to  be 
with  Christ  and  God  in  blessed  and  eternal  near- 
ness and  fellowship  is  at  last  for  all  the  faithful 
alike  (2'-  ^         3»-  >»•«(•«.»)  6"  l"-  li>*  21-22'- "). 

(6)  Detail*,  —  Turning  to  details,  we  have  to 
attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  figure  and 
reality,  especially  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  tiie 
power  of  evil,  and  the  events  that  lead  up  to  it, 
the  saving  of  the  ftdthful  and  the  heavenly  or 
aogelio  background  of  the  action. 

(I)  The/aU  tf  Borne.— In  the  lint  halt  of  Uie  book  m*1s 
and  lix  trumpeta  brine  fortli  the  preliminary  powen  and  aota 
of  the  Dirlne  Judgment  orer  evU.  But  neither  In  tiielr  qwcU 
chatacter  nor  in  their  aeqaenee  do  Omg  maka  tiie  impraalao 
ot  deeoriUng  literal  erenti. 

The  lint  roar  aeala  Intndnoe  horaemen  who  an  deilTwl,  one 
can  hardly  doubt,  from  Zeo  l*-u  fX*,  and  ao  ultimately  (rom  the 
four  winas,  well  lltted  to  lerTa  aa  deetractiTe  meaaenaera  ot 
Ood.  They  ara  nmunoned  forth  bv  the  tour  llTtng;  oraiSn>«%* 
who  ware  orlgloally  the  tour  wlnda  driving  thestonn.oloud,aod'( 
chariot  (E<kl«eto.X  In  7i  the  tour  wlnda  are  deitructiTetoroes, 
and  alaoe  la  8l<l*  tour  angela  are  looaed  whioh  then  appeer  aa 
hoata  ot  cavalry  (et  VP),  we  may  infer  that  the  tour  wlnda  aym- 
boUied  the  nationa  thirf>  an  to  execute  the  Divine  judnnent 
In  aome  final  war  (cf .  the  uae  ot  the  winda  aa  aymbola  of  utael'a 
dtoperrion,  Ezk  Si*  12l«  Vm,  Zao  »  7"). 

Of  the  four  aeala,  however,  two  Introdnoe  warrion  (Bomans 
and  Farthlanal),  and  two  famine  and  pestilenoe.  A  fourfold 
enumeratioa  of  the  placuea  which  God  will  aend  upon  Hla  people 
in  the  laat  dan  la  found  In  the  Propbeta  (Jer  ua  I  Xak  14n  at 
»l*->f),  andquoted  In  Bev  flSb.t 

*  U  la  len  natural  to  auppoaa  that  John  la  «<1<1iiiaaiiil.  tor  ha  Is 
already  there,  and  needa  only  to  look. 

f  It  is  tampUng  to  auppose  that  thla  originally  ended  tba 
daicrlptioa  of  the  four  horaemen,  and  ezplainad  that  (•  nuk  ^ 
(ik«m  was  given  a  fourth  ot  tha  earth  to  daatroy  (oL  bk  <1>^ 
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Tb*  flltih  nil  dladoMs  the  pimyen  of  the  mutrn  (orrmgeuiae, 
vhioh  u*  k  real  agent  of  Judgment  In  the  Hebnw  Tiew  (ne 
bslowXi  The  lizth  u  an  earthquake. 

Iarthq<iake  and  roloania  phenomena  lomUh  the  imany  nt 
the  flnt  tour  trumpets,  and.  In  part,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

J.  X.  Bent  (*  What  St.  John  saw  on  Fatmos,'  yintteenth  Cm- 
tarv,  1888,  pp.  818-821)  argues  that  W*"  8'  «  1«*'-  "■'^  describe 
actual  phenomena  seen  at  the  eruptions  of  the  island  volcano, 
Santorm,  within  sight  of  Patmos ;  and  that  ^  are  poetic 
smpliflcations  of  the  same  theme.  Much  in  Bent's  article  is 
fanciful,  jet  the  imagery,  esp.  of  B«v  8,  Bts  Santorin  well  (see 
Fouqo^,  Santorin  et  $u  iruptiont,  1879,  esp.  pp.  22-81,  889.). 
Nothing  noiild  be  more  like  the  pit  of  the  abyss  than  the 
crater  of  this  volcano,  and  nothing  better  fitted  to  suggest 
demonic  agency  than  the  smoke  darkening  sun  and  air,  the 
sulphurous  vapours  which  killed  the  fish  in  the  sea,  and  blinded 
ana  even  Ullea  men,  the  missus  of  molten  rock  cast  up  and 
tailing  into  the  sea  like  a  great  mountain  or  the  star  Wormwood, 
the  reddening  of  the  sea/Uie  rise  and  disappeanuiae  of  islands 
(see  also  B.  £Emenon,  Buttttinttf  th*Q»(4.  Societal  <ff  America, 
MarohUOOX  But  Santorin  is  80  miles  from  Fatanoa.  Onlythe 
highest  points  of  the  Island  Theia,  and  the  smoke  of  the  erup- 
tions, could  have  been  seen.  Bent  refers  for  details  to  reports  of 
refuse.  Eruptions  took  place  in  B.a  197  and  a-n.  M  (rouqui, 

"''Account  must  be  taken  of  or  parallels.  HSbnflndsthe  follow- 
ing parallels  with  the  E^yptiu  plagues  >-<l)  Bx  T^t-a  of.  Rev 
88-"  1«M ;  (2)  Ex  7W-8S,  of.  Bev  16" ;  (8)  Ex  9»-",  of.  Eev  18» ; 
"  Ex  8i»^a»,  cf.  Rev  87  11"  l«n  ;  (8)  Ex  10"»,  of.  Bev  9*"; 
B)  Ex  lOU-B.  of.  Rev  8i>  im  Prophetic  passages  like 
2,  Am  »■»,  Jl  2!"0-«<>-n  SIS- 18,  Is  ISio-u  S4«-tio  eta,  are 
to  be  adduced ;  and  poetio  descriptions  of  the  coming  of  Ocid,  in 
which  the  imsgery  of  storm  (Ex  IB'"'')  is  connected  with  toat 
of  earthqtiake  and  volcano,  Jg  H  >,  Ps  18M*  eto. 

Was  earthquake  more  than  a  symbol  in  our  writer's  esehat- 
ology  ?  Was  it  the  literal  power  that  was  to  overthrow  Rome, 
and  even  destroy  the  preeent  world  (cf.SM  with  21')?  The  fifth 
trumpet  begins  with  volcanic  imagery  (91- >)  and  passes  on  to 
locusts,  which  at  the  end  seem  to  syiuDolixeinurriors(9*'UX  The 
sixth  trumpet  begins  with  armies  of  horsemen,  but  the  powers 
by  which  the  hones  kill  men  are  the  volcanic  power*  of  fire  and 
smoke  and  brimstone  (9i*-n).  The  bowls  lead  more  directly  to 
the  fall  of  Borne.  FoUowing  the  saow  order  as  to  place  as  the 
trompets(L  earth ;  2.  sea ;  8.  riven ;  4.  sun ;  6.  uQder.world(f): 
4.  EuphrsMs),  with  fewer  volcanic  features  in  the  first  five,  and 
a  somewhat  oloser  relation  to  the  Egyptian  plagues,  tbev  lead 
op  in  the  sixth  to  an  Invasion  of  distant  kings,  and  in  the 
seventh  to  an  earthquake  again,  in  which  Rome's  fall  seems  to 
bs  involved  (lOW).  Ch.  17  seems  olearlr  to  ascribe  Bome's  tall 
to  an  assault  of  kings.  But  when,  in  ISlUK  the  beasts  are  over- 
thrown In  an  attack,  with  the  Mngs  of  the  earth  as  allies,  upon 
(Christ  and  His  amy,  ws  are  ready  to  ask  whether  both  earth- 
quake and  invasion  were  not  figure,  while  thia  la  actuality. 

Again,  the  final  attempt  of  Satan  ia  made  by  means  of  armlet 
of  distant  nationa,  whom  bs  brings  agalnat  Zion,  but  Ouij  an 
dsatroyed,  not  by  arms,  but  by  fire  from  bsaven  (BO'-K^ 

It  is  to  be  rsmembered  that  both  earthquake  and  the  in- 
Tadon  of  barbarian  bordsa  wan  vary  rad  dangers,  and  the 
moat  tanlbla  that  always  threatened  the  Hedltamnean  dvl- 
Uzatlons.  A.  mm  ooold  well  look  for  a  literal  overthrow  of 
Boma  from  aitbar  sonroa,  espeoially  as  prophetia  ssohatology 
had  already  made  tree  use  ot  both,  and  that  with  the  same 
blending  of  the  two  that  ia  found  hen  (sea,  S.0.,  Zeph  lUJS 
Jl  21-u,  Hsg  zn-M^  Is  ISP&U)  S«(<->-Ul),  and  ootdd  easily 
enlarge  either  into  a  world-embradng  catastrophe.  Tat  altber 
or  bMh  would  also  serve  admirably  as  figun  fcr  avanta  and 
toroes  supernatural  (demonio  and  angelic)  in  character.  And 
the  more  freely  our  author  passes  from  one  to  the  otiier,  and 
sven  blends  t£a  two,  the  mora  probable  is  it  that  ha  means 
naither. 

(2)  Thi  Kutna  eftlu  ybttkML— Ban  also  details  aia  difficult 
to  adjust  In  a  tttatal  scheme,  and  the  acoaptanoa  of  a  largely 
poetical  form  of  representation  Is  afanost  inavitabla.  Twice  the 
•souls'  of  the  martyred  deed  an  spoken  of  (6>  209,  and  hen 
only  in  the  NT  do  we  raad  ot  the  'souls'  of  the  dead.  Once 
they  an  seen  in  heaven  (f,  see  Spltta,  pp.  89,  29611.)  beneath 
the  altar,  wlien  the  blood  of  a  saoriflce  would  be  (Ex  2911,  Lv  47 
etaX  lu  which  the  soul  was  seated  aocordlng  to  Heb.  notions 
(Lt  1711).  •ibey  an  praying  tor  vangaanoa,  and  are  given  a 
white  robe,  and  bidden  to  reat  a  Uttie  longer,  since  their 
number  is  not  yet  full.  Does  the  writer  think  of  the  souls  of 
martyn  as  Uteially  in  this  location,  or  does  be  thus  vividly 
ploture  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  their  prayere  tor  vengeance, 
pictured  otherwise  In  6>  and  8"  ?  (cf.  4>*).  (}t.  the  cry  of 
the  uncovered  blood  of  the  slain  to  Ood  for  vengeance  (On  41°, 
Esk  247''.,  Job  16i>> ;  also  the  effective  prayan  of  the  oppressed 
(Ex  229>t,  Dt  9>  24U,  Sir  S6UK,  Ja       sometimes  angels  are 


the  bearers  of  such  piayen  (Zee  l",  To  12U-i>)l 
Enoch  9.  16«  22»  40«  471^  97».»  99»  104».  — 


See 


  When  they  are  seen 

sgun  it  is  said  that  they  Kved  and  reigned  with  Ohrist  for 
the  1000  years.  As  soiits,  then,  they  were  not  trulv  living, 
Imt  this  life  is  due  to  a  resurrection  (20^  On  the  other  band, 
in  the  martyrs— or  perhaps  rather  all  who  have  kept  the 
faith  amid  tribtUaUon  (v.l4)-appear  In  their  white  rob^  in 
heaven,  joining  with  angels  in  the  wonhip  of  Ood,  in  a  glory 
and  blessedness  which  can  be  nothing  less  than  final.  And  yet 
the  deeoriptton  ot  the  consummation  in  21-22>'  M.  u  has  not 
this  BStting  (the  heavenly  throne  ot  Ood,  the  elders,  and  living 
—  and  angelsX  but  is  simply  earthly  (after  the  OT)  in  its 
-    In  the  toimerpasssg*  the  saints  an  with  Ood,  in  this 


Ood  descends  to  be  with  men  (21*'^.).    We  note  also  thai 

there  are  still  'the  kings  ot  the  earth'  who  can  bring  their 
treasures  to  the  new  Jerusalem  (21>^^ ;  and  though  there  shall 
not  enter  into  it  anything  unclean  (21*1  _  ig  S21  eto),  yet  outside 
of  the  city  gates  are  the  wicked  (SSi^*),  whose  put,  however, 
aocordlng  to  21»,  is  in  the  lake  of  fire,  toe  second  death. 

The  earthly  features  of  the  new  Jerusalem  In  the  new  earth 
are  especially  strange  in  a  chillasUo  eacbatology.  We  should 
expect  the  1000-years'  reign  of  Christ  and  the  martyn  to  Italfll  tha 
earthly  Messianic  hopes  ot  prophecy,  and  the  final  consumma- 
tion should  be  heavenly.  Zann  actually  holds,  accordingly, 
that  21»-22>  (U)  Is  a  desdipUon  not  of  the  final  blessedness, 
but  ot  the  condition  ot  the  world  daring  the  1000-yeais'  reign. 
There  Is,  In  tact,  no  escape  from  thu  violent  conclusion, 
no  way  of  harmoDizing  this  picture  with  tbat  of  7*-",  and  with 
the  condition  of  things  Implied  in  igi^-u  20"-u  211,  except  by 
taking  It  throughout  as  poetry.  It  i  I  in  form  an  almost  purely 
Jewish  description  ot  what  is  to  our  author  a  Christian  ana 
heavenly  consummation.  It  has  always  been  used  as  poeUT  bj 
Christians,  and,  so  used,  has  proved  inspiring. 

The  hope  of  this  writer  has  often  been  declared  to  be  narrowly 
Jewlah^/hriatian,  and  Tiacher  and  others  have  felt  that  tha 
only  way  In  whidi  luatloe  oan  be  done  to  the  evident  univer. 
sauW  and  spiritually  ot  some  parts  of  the  book  Is  by  separat- 
ing It  Into  independent  parte.  Undoubtedly,  the  Jewish  lan- 
guage ia  due  to  Jewiah  writers.  B.g.  7i-<>  suggests  that  Jewish 
Christians  form  the  nucleus  ot  the  new  community,  and  retain  a 
sort  ot  sepanteness  and  primacy,  while  the  multitudes  from  other 
nations  are  added  to  tiiem.  80  in  IV-U  Judaism  appeareto  be 
only  chastened  for  its  dna ;  but  the  great  majority  repent  and 
are  saved.  And,  finally,  the  new  Jerusalem  remains  Jewish 
(21i>).  Its  gatee  are  tor  tiie  tribes  ot  Israel  who  enter  into  tha 
dty.  while  believing  nations  walk  by  its  light,  bring  gifts  to 
It,  but  do  not  dwelTwithin  its  walls;  are  bealed  by  the  laavaa 
ot  Its  trees  ot  life,  but  do  not  eat  their  fruit  (21X-222).* 

But  in  spite  of  the  writer's  high  valuation  of  the  name  'Jew* 
(2*  8>),  ana  in  spite  of  a  certain  parallel  for  such  a  doctrine  ot 
the  eschatological  primacy  of  Jews  in  the  expectations  ot  St. 
Paul  (Bo  11),  ft  appears  quite  certain  to  the  present  writer  that 
Bev.  knows  no  such  distinction ;  that  in  7'-s  and  lli-u  it  Is  no 
longer  Judaism,  but  Christianity,  the  true  'Jews'  and  heirs  to 
Israel's  promises,  to  whom  the  writer  applies  undoubtedly 
Jewish  oracles,  and  that  the  Jewish  language  In  ohs.  21.  ^ 
wholly  borrowed,  as  it  Is,  fhnn  the  OT,  is  used  as  poatiy  to 
picture  the  heavenly  blessedness  of  Clhristlans. 

(S)  Th*  faU  of  SaXan  In  ohs.  12-20  the  distinction  be- 
tween tact  and  figure  in  our  writer's  predictions  is  Involved 
especially  In  the  question  how  he  conceived  of  the  angelic  and 
demonic  beings  whose  deeds  end  fortunes  form  the  tHtdcgronnd 
ot  the  action.  Here  we  read  of  the  birth  and  aaoension  ot 
CJhrlst ;  Satan  and  his  angels  cast  out  ot  heaven  by  Michael 
and  his  hosts ;  the  persecution  ot  Christians  by  Satui  through 
the  beasts  who  repreeent  Bome's  empire  and  cultus ;  tha  tall  ot 
Borne  Introduced  by  last  plsgues  (15. 16),  described  in  symbol 
(17),  and  in  prophetic  language  (18) ;  the  overthrow  ot  the  two 
beasts  and  their  followen  by  Christ;  the  binding  of  Satan ; 
1000-years'  reign  of  Christ  and  risen  martyn ;  the  loosing  of 
Satan,  who  with  a  great  army  (Cog  and  Magog)  aasidls  the  holy 
dty  and  is  destroyed ;  the  general  resurrection  and  Judgmenti 
when  Death  and  Hades,  with  condemned  men,  an  osist  into  the 
lake  ot  fire,  when  tha  beasts  and  Satan  are. 

In  this  outlook  one  thing  which  must  be  taken  literally  is  the 
tall  of  Boma.  Even  if  Jews  in  large  part  shwed  ttie  various 
oracles  against  the  godless  dt7,  our  writer  could  not  have  put 
ohs.  17.  IS  Into  bis  book  if  he  had  not  meant  to  say  what  Is 
there  so  unmistakably  said,  nor  can  18. 14<i  I6I*  have  any  other 
meaning.  But  the  Judgment  upon  Bome,  which  forms  tha 
concrete  historical  contents  ot  cbs.  12-20,  Is  set  In  a  frame,  or 
double  frame,  of  deeds  in  the  angelic  world.  Chs.  12  and  SO 
form  the  outside  setting,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  underlying 
stratum,  tha  real  cause  and  end  of  eviL.  The  fall  of  Satan  from 
heaven,  his  last  assaults  upon  men  (Christians),  his  imprison- 
ment In  the  abyss,  his  release  and  last  onslaught  and  finiQ  orei^ 
throw,  are  tha  events  that  nlUmately  explam  the  evil  ot  the 

{ireaent,  and  bring  evil  to  its  absolute  ena  Chs.  18  and  ign-a 
orm  the  Inner  framework  about  the  historical  reality  or  tha 
upper  stratum,  just  below  the  surtace  of  obeerved  facts.  The 
two  beasts  are  not  Identical  with  the  Roman  empire  and 
emiwror-wonhip,  but  are  the  npresentaUvfa  of  these  in  the 
spirit-world ;  they  are  not  an  abstract  symbol  of  Rome,  but  a 
concrete  (penonal)  embodiment  of  Rome.  Xbey  are  demonio 
beings,  pictures  of  the  evil  spirit-power  ot  Rome.  This  Is 
probably  the  correct  view  of  the  beasts  in  Dn  7  also,  since 
Professor  N.  Schmidt  {.JBL,  1900,  part  L  )  bas  made  probable  the 
identification  of  the  'one  like  a  man '  with  the  angel  prince  ot 
Israel,  the  Michael,  who  Is  described  as  fining  Israel's  victory 
over  the  angel  repreeentatives  of  the  nations  (dis.  10-12X  That 
the  beasts  are  angelic  bdngs  Is  suggested  by  the  demons  that 
come  out  of  thdr  mouths  (KP*.  14),  and  by  the  difference  lietween 
their  punishment  and  that  of  tiie  armies  that  fight  for  tiiem 
(ign.  O).  But  though  distinct  from  Rome  the  beasts  are  not 
apart  from  It.  We  mistake  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  angelia 
counterpart  If  we  give  It  independent  significance.  The  bMsfs 
power  is  Rome's  power,  and  Bome's  tall  is  the  fall  of  the  bout. 
Yet  the  two  are  not  one,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  writer 
used  the  figure  of  ch.  17  to  express  his  belief  tbat  Rome  was  to 
tall  at  the  band  ot  Its  own  evil  genius,  by  the  fruits  ot  its  own 
sin.  It  was  tha  woman  dtUng  on  the  beaat,  agalnat  whom  tha 
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t  itadt  woold  at  l**t  iorn  in  hatred.  The  demonlo  natnre 
tt  (he  beast  ia  here  quite  olear.  The  actual  Satanic  power  in 
<he  writer'a  experience  was  Home,  and  his  hope  was  lor  it* 
lall ;  but  though  it  was  the  agent  and  embodiment  of  Satan's 
katrad  and  power  against  Ood's  people,  yet  Its  tall  will  bring 
•nlj  the  binding,  not  the  destruction,  of  Satan.  He  has  other 
resource*,  and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  one  more 
effort  before  the  end  oomet.  The  arrangement  of  material 
compels  us  to  regard  the  threefold  judgment  upon  Satan,  one 
past  (connected  with  Christ's  Urth  and  ascension),  two  future, 
•  preliminary  binding  connected  with  the  tall  of  Borne,  and  a 
Sittl  destruction,  as  expressing  realitie*  in  the  aatbor's  mind 
BO  kss  than  the  taU  of  Bome  itself,  to  which  he  gives  a  definite 
^ao*  In  this  larger  drama  of  the  Chtisttei  conquest  of  evil, 
ttot  reality  need  not  mean  materiality.  Oaution  is  needed  in 
Interpreting  the  angelolcffy  of  our  book.  We  have  already 
obserred  how  little  actuaU^,  apart  from  Christ,  has  the  angel 
who  npeaks  for  him  (e.fr.  22<A).  In  the  letter*  we  have  messages 
from  Christ  to  the  Churches,  but  in  form  they  come  from  the 
angel  who  represent*  Christ,  through  Jolu,  to  the  angels  who 
represent  the  Churches.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  suppcaing 
that  Jolin  and  his  writing  must  mediate  iMtween  two  angels.  It 
remains  probable  that  the  angel  of  the  Church  is  a  real  angel, 
conceived  not  as  ruling  over  the  Church,  not  as  its  heavenly 
guardian,  but  as  its  heavenly  counterpart,  penonatlng  its  actual 
character,  and  hence  worthy  of  praise  ana  blame,  not  different 
Irosn  the  Church  itself  ideally  or  abstractly  conceived.  John's 
writing  of  tile  message  of  the  CliristHingel  Is,  of  course,  for  the 
a^e  of  the  actual  Churah,  which  is  really  addressed  (note  the 
ose  of  the  second  person  singularX  It  can  be  spoken  of  a*  a 
writing  to  the  angel.  In  accordance  with  the  heavenly  setting 
of  tJie  vision,  only  oecause  the  angel  I*  the  heavenly  presence 
and  personal  repreeentation  of  the  actual  Church  in  its  actual 
efaarmcter.  Against  the  contrary  arguments  of  Zahn  and  others 
it  remain*  ttit  'angel'  is  used  throughout  the  book  in  the 
literal  sens*,  and  that  no  human  official  could  ba  ao  completely 
Identified  with  the  Chnreh.  The  intervention  of  Jolm'*  book 
between  two  angel*  doe*  not  prove  tibat  they  were  not  angeli, 
bat  reveals  the  sense  in  which  our  writer  ascribes  reality  to  them. 

In  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the  angelic 
■od  demonic  framework  or  background  of  our  writer'a  pr»- 
dloUona  w*  should  study  it*  history,  for  it  is  no  fr**  Invention 
or  original  Insight  of  hi*.  Tills  eachatoiogy,  with  It*  union  of 
•arthiy  (political)  and  unearthly  (angelic)  being*  and  event*  ha* 
Iv-reacnlng  root*,  and  one  would  need  a  far  mar*  complete  re- 
view than  can  here  be  attempted  of  the  angelolcgy,  demonology , 
and  eacltatology  of  the  OT  and  of  Judaism  in  order  to  view  it 
in  the  right  light.  In  thi*  picture  are  blended  many  element* 
from  originally  independent  sources  of  wliich  the  history  can 
only  imperfectly  be  traced.  Qunkel  has  done  a  very  great 
service  th  his  study  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian  myth  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  slaying  or  binding  of  the  ciiaos 
beast,  the  dragon  of  the  deep,  by  the  god  of  VLght.  Be  ha* 
shown  how  in  the  OT  certainty  (Is  (1*^  Z7>,  Dn  7,  etc),  and  not 
improbably  In  Babylonia,  tnl*  oosmological  myth  became 
esuiatolcgical,  the  last  things  were  to  be  like  uw  flrst,  th* 
dragon  was  to  rise  in  a  new  conflict  against  Qod  and  be  again 
overcome  before  the  new  creation.  He  has  also  shown  now 
this  myth,  though  retaining  features  of  its  original  sen**,  the 
conception  of  creation  as  the  binding  and  confining  of  th* 
ocean  (cf.  Pr.  Han  *, '  who  liaa  bound  the  aea  by  the  word  of 
thy  oonmiandnient ;  who  ha*t  *hut  up  the  deep  and  aealed  it 
hj  thy  tentbl*  and  glorious  name,'  wiUi  Bev     20*),  became. 


espeoaliy  in  its  eachatological  use,  a  figure  of  the  worM- 
kingdom  that  oppressed  the  people  of  GodT  Its  future  sssaolt 
woud  b*  litersJly  by  war,  not  by  tempest  (see  the  union  in 


Dn  71).  It  is  evident  how  perfecx  an  expression  of  tliis  final 
form  of  the  dragon-myth  is  contained  In  tne  words, '  the  beast 
that  thou  sawest  waa,  and  is  not ;  and  la  aiwut  to  come  up  out 
of  the  abyss,  and  to  go  into  perdition '  (Bev  17^  But  this  leads 
0*  over  to  an  idea  not  Babylonian  in  origin,  that  the  gods  of 
the  nation*  are  angels  (demons)  (Dt  «i*  89  LXX,  Bit  IT"),  and 
that  these  angels  of  the  nations  are  reqmnaibla  tor  their  sins 
againat  IsneL  Daniel  contains  this  idea  in  a  developed  form. 
The  beasts  which  in  di.  7  suggest  the  chaos  dragon  in  his  late 
eachatological  and  political  form,  give  place  in  chs.  10-12  to 
angel  prince*  of  the  nations  whom  utael  s  prince,  Michael,  is  to 
overttirow.  So  also  in  the  late  apocalypse.  Is  24-27,  the  Baby- 
lonian dragon  of  the  deep  (here  tliree  monsters  probably  stand 
tor  flm*  nations)l*  to  De  slain  by  Cod  In  the  last  Judgment 
(171):  bat  before  this  (or  parallel  to  It)  la  the  punUiing  of  th* 
angeUo  ooonterparta  of  earthly  kfaigs,  and,  very  ligniflcantiy, 
their  Imprisonment  tor  a  time  in  the  pit  before  their  final 
ponisbment  (240.B),  That  the  cbming  day  of,  J"  indudea  a 
heavenly  judfpnent  over  the**  spiritual  power*  of  the  world- 


kinfnlom*,l*  aeen  alsoinI*S4<'*,  Ps82.  e8(T).  Bothinb24Si, 
et  U'  *,  snd  In  84*-  *  earthquake  phenomena  are  the  manifest 
4p>  of  this  Judgment  upon  angel  bdngs.  That  Peralan  eschat- 
ology  Influenced  Jewish  at  thia  point  I*  quit*  beyond  *eriona 
oosstlon.  (See  espb  Stave,  Panimut,  p.  148  tt.).  There  we 
and  the  conception  of  a  etrisggie  lietween  good  and  evil  sphit 
powera,  becoming  eapadally  sever*  at  the  end  when  the  Satanio 
leader,  Angia  Uafaiya,  assails  the  alMde  of  Ahura  Uaxda,  the 
good  god.  He  1*  overthrown,  either  by  the  god  himaelf  or  by 
th*  Pane*  Messiah,  Soahyo*,  and  la  held  In  imprisonment  tor  a 
tiin*b«toi*h*l*dc*troTed.  The  remrrectioa  and  th*  creation 
d  Uw  new  beaviD  *aa  earth  are  additional  element*  in  the 
Plr*ee  eecluitology  parallel  to  the  Jewish.  The  Idea  ot  the  tall 
at  SatSD  from  heaven  tlirough  an  ambitious  attempt  to  be  like 
Ood  is  oaed  poetically  In  application  to  the  tall  ot  Babylon  in 
I*  14>H«,  with  evidoit  allnalon  to  a  myth  dsaoriUng  the  failure 


of  the  morning  star  to  mount  the  eastern  sky.  Be*  alK)  Baoreti 
of  Enoch  sat-    and  cf.  Enoch  (I84-  >. 

The  Bk.  of  Daniel  introducea  a  further  element,  the  eeaential 
embodiment  of  tiie  demonic  power  of  evil  in  a  man  (Antiochua 
IT.X  This  human,  not  simply  national,  incarnation  of  the 
power  ot  Satan  may  liave  had  an  important  history  in  Jewish 
thought  before  it  comes  to  light  in  the  early  Christian  ex- 
pectation ot  Antichrist  (2  Th  2^i>,  1  Jn  2",  1«,  etc. ;  cf. 
Apoc  Bar  401-  Boussat  (Dtr  ArUichritt,  1896)  ban  made 
proliabie  the  Jewish  origin  of  this  conception  as  an  outgrowth 
or  modification  of  the  Babylonian  dragon  myth,  probably 
originating  with  DanieL 

Another  line  ot  development  connects  itself  with  On  V-*,  and 
Is  found  in  combination  with  some  ot  those  already  traced  In 
Enoch  1-86.  83-Sa  The  pointa  of  contact  with  Bev.  here  are 
cioae  enough  to  deserve  a  more  careful  scrutiny. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  (ch.  AS.)  contains  an  account— proliably 
the  blending  of  two  accounts — of  the  fall  of  angels  from  heaven, 
on  the  basis  ot  On  61-^,  and  of  the  binding  of  their  leader  (Aaiel 
or  Semjaza)  by  one  of  the  four  archangels  in  darkness  beneath 
rocks  or  under  tiM  hills  of  the  earth,  with  ills  associates.  At 
the  last  judgment  they  are  to  be  taken  thence  and  cast  into  the 
abyss  of  fire  (10**  t-U^  If  they  had  not  been  bound,  man  would 
have  perished  from  the  earth  (101).  But  thoui^  the  greater 

Eowera  of  evil  are  ciiained,  lesser  powers,  the  evil  spirits,  half 
nman,  proceeding  from  thehr  sons,  the  giants,  continue,  and  to 
them  diseaae  and  all  sort*  ot  avll  are  ascribed.  In  the  dream 
vision  ot  ch*.  83-80  the  aame  conception  is  found.  Her*  we 
reed  ot  tin  fall  of  a  star  from  heaven  and  then  of  other  star* 
(861-  (),  and  of  the  violent  deeds  of  their  sons.  Then  one  of  the 
toor  great  angels  binds  in  an  abyss  the  fint  star  that  fell,  and 
hia  loUowers  likewise  (88i'  >V  This  is  before  the  Flood.  During 
the  whole  period  of  human  history  these  fallen  angels  lie  liound 
in  the  eartli ;  l>ut  the  evils  onder  which  Israel  groaned  are  due 
to  the  misdeeds  cf  the  '  seventy  shepherds.'  These  are  angel 
rcpresentatlvea  of  the  kingdoma  to  wtiich  the  Jews  were  in  sul>- 
jectloa  from  the  Exile  onwards(8eo<^),  who  transgress  their  com- 
raiasioD  as  ohastaner*  ot  Israel.  At  the  last  judgment  the  stars 
that  first  tell  ar*  brought  befof*  Ood,  then  the  aeventy  shep- 
herds, and  all  ar*  caat  into  tti*  aame  abyss  ot  fir*  (dO'i-)',  so 
VXH).  Into  a  like  ab«,  but  not  the  same  one,  apostate  Israelite* 
ware  cast  (90^  'Then  the  old  house  (Jerusalem)  was  taken 
away^and  the  new  house  waa  lirought  and  erected  by  Ood 
(gTV  iS).  (Certain  points  ot  likeness  lietween  ttiis  apooalyp** 
and  Bev.  are  evident:  th*  two  *ort*  ot  angelic  power*  of  evil, 
Satan  and  hi*  angels  aoooonting  tor  the  evil  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  angeu  ot  th*  nation*  explaining  the  particular  and 
present  sufferings  of  the  Jew*.  But  the  binding  ot  Satan  in  the 
abyss  is  at  the  beginning  ot  human  history,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  idea  that  evil  angel*  are  confined 
under  the  earth  may  well  Iwve  Iwen  an  inference  from  th* 
phenomena  ot  earthquake  and  volcano,  ct.  ».g.  Enoch  674^. 
The  aame  conception,  depending  on  Enoch,  though  with  varia- 
tion*, la  foond  in  Uter  parta  of  Enoch  (891-  ^  Ml-<  67-69),  in  Bk. 
of  Jub.,  ch.  6,  Seereta  of  Enoch  W  (cf.  chs.  7. 18. 29),  Jude  2  P 
2*.  In  Enoch  ISU-ni*  th*  fallen  and  impiiaoned  angels  are  seven 
star*  that  lisnsniiasiiil  th*  commandment  ot  Ood  by  not  rising 
at  the  appointed  tim* ;  anl  though  eh.  19  declarea  them  to  be 
the  angel*  ot  On  61-*,  on*  suspects  a  different  origin,  namely,  in 
planet*  or  meteors.  The  possibility  of  Oreek  influence  on  th* 
**chatolcgy  of  Enoch  la  not  to  he  denied  (Dieterich,  Ndcyia,  1S98X 
Comparing  the  eachatology  of  Bev  12-22  with  theae  earlier 
OT  and  Jewfih  conceptions,  we  ar*  struck  moat  ot  all  by  the  tree 
union  ot  element*  of  an  originally  diverse  origin.  CIl  12  stand* 
nearcat  to  th*  Babylonian  myth,  even  though  one  hesitate  to 
adopt  Ounkel'a  bold  reconstruction.  The  dragon  la  a  water 
beast  (v.U).  Be  Is  caat  out  ot  heaven  with  his  host  by  Micliaei, 
in  a  warmich  can  have  been  nothing  but  an  effort  to  disposse** 
Ood.  But  Ills  tall  here  follows  the  birth  and  aaoenaion  ot 
Messiah ;  and  by  thia  change  of  order  which  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  our  John  himself,  what  was  a  liistory  of  the  world 
became  a  history  ot  Christianity,  and  the  fundamental  victory 
over  evU,  upon  which  hope  rests,  waa  not  that  effected  by  Ood 
at  creation,  but  that  achieved  by  Chrlat  through  El*  remirro 
tion.  In  91-11  the  allosicns  to  the  demonlo  power*,  with 
Apollyon  at  their  head,  who  are  conflnsd  in  th*  abya*,  ***m  to 
rest  on  a  wholly  difleruit  ooooepticn. 

The  Satan  ot  chs.  U  and  20  u  certainly  more  than  a  repre- 
sentative ot  Bom*,  ud  theae  two  chapten  must  be  intended  to 
put  the  pr<*ent  evil  power  and  it*  coming  tall  into  relation  to 
■n  nitiinata  prindpl*  of  evil,  which  Bome  only  for  a  time  em- 
bodle*.  Tlirougb  the  Iilrtb  and  ascension  of  (3hrist  a  victory  has 
been  achieved  over  the  power  ot  evil  in  heaven.  After  Home's 
tall,  there  still  remains  a  final  victory  to  be  achieved  over  the 
power  ot  evil  in  th*  world.  Bo  much  m  maj  aafaly  aay  the 
writer  Intenda  in  a  literal  aenae. 

(4)  Th»  thoutand  years.— Thia  leada  to  the  qneation  ot  the 
signiflcanca  to  him  ot  the  1000-year^  reign  ot  Chriat  and  the 
martyr*.  It  la  a  part  ot  the  laat  oonflict  uainst  evlL  While 
Satan  is  boond  in  the  ahyaa,  CSirlat  and  Hia  aainta  reign  over 
the  world,  aubduing  the  remaining  powers  of  evil.  It  la  true 
that  in  Jewish  apoouypse*  the  idea  ot  a  temporary  earthly  reign 
ot  Hssslah  (or  of  Israel)  aroae  in  the  effort  to  conceive  ot  UM 
final  conaummation  in  mora  tranaoendental,  heavenly  tenna,  and 
yet  provide  for  the  literal  tultllment  of  the  national,  earthly  hopea 
ot  Israel.  In  Enoch  91  Uaaalah  doe*  not  appear,  but  an  eartnly 
Hessianio  age  la  followed  after  a  final  judgment  by  a  oonmimma- 
Uon  of  heavenly  character.  In  4  Ear  7  Messiah  haa  to  do  only  with 
the  earthly  kingdom,  not  with  the  heavenly  which  follow*  it  after 
400  yearsi  But  in  Bev.  the  1000  years  haa  no  auch  algnificance 
'  Our  writer  doea  not  need  it  for  the  literal  tultllment  ot  the 
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cuthly  ud  national  features  of  the  proptaeUe  hope,  tor  he  van 
theae  freely  in  a  flguratire  senae  of  the  new  heaven  and  earth 
(2L  22).  He  doe*  not  need  it  in  order  to  Kive  Heniah  His  rigbta, 
for  the  Lamb  is  still  on  the  throne  in  the  final  consumniatlon 
m3>  23  22l'3).  Boltzmann,  indeed,  declaiee  that  the  idea  that 
this  lOOO-years*  reign  is  a  period  of  peaoe  and  rest  is  the  only 
proper  enrichment  of  Bihlioal  theology  in  our  hook,  since 
Ui  St.  Paul  the  interval  between  the  coming  of  Obrisl  and  the 
consummation  is  a  period  of  the  progressive  conquest  of  evil 
(I  Co  IS^^O-  But  where  in  Bev.  is  the  suggestion  that  peace 
and  rest  characterize  the  1000  yeant  It  la  here  also  a  reigning 
of  Christ,  and  the  reward  of  martyrs  is  a  share  in  His  power. 
St.  Paul  expresses  the  oommon  expectation  of  the  Christian's 
part  in  this  reign  of  Christ  in  1  Co  6>->.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  Judging  and  ruling  characterize  the  1000  years 
In  Revelation,.  The  difference  between  tUs  first  resurrection 
and  (he  second  is  not  the  difference  between  a  preliminary 
earthly  and  a  final  heavenly  rest.  For  the  final  consummation, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  described  by  our  author  in  thoroughly  earthly 
(Messianic)  terms  poetically  taJcen.  It  is  the  difference  between 
power  and  blessedness.  In  other  words,  the  lOOO-years*  reign 
here  corresponds  closely  to  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  tiuie 
when  the  sword  of  Justice  and  vengeance  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  righteous  (Enoch  01"  SOW-  >«,ct863-t86l08ii9»<-e 
99'«-100»  8«»,  Dn  7»). 

In  Bev  23''  17  3^  the  ml*  of  those  who  overcome  is  promised ; 
but  is  this  more  literally  meant  than  the  other  promises  17 
etc.)?  In  1*  610  it  seems  to  be  said  that  Christians  are  already  a 
kingdom  and  priests  reigning  on  the  earth.  The  brief  episodal 
treatment  of  toe  1000  years  In  20*4  as  part  of  the  account  of 
Satan's  overthrow,  prevents  our  giving  it  the  aignificanoe  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  has  often  been  given  to  it.  The  possibility 
cannot  be  wholly  excluded  that  it  stands  here  because  it  stood 
In  some  account  of  Satan's  overthrow,  which  our  author 
adopted,  as  he  did  so  much  else,  for  its  general  meaning,  not 
tor  its  detail  We  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  estimate  its 
meaning  to  him  as  we  turn  from  Us  predictions  to  his  religioas 
aonaepuons.  ItiscertainthattbeOMreomtnj^withwbichJohn 
ii  most  concerned  is  first  Christ'*  overcoming  of  sin  through 
His  death  and  exaltation,  then  the  Christian  overcoming  of  the 
evil  life  and  false  worship  of  the  world  and  its  haUed  and 
peneontion^  by  patience  and  faith  even  unto  death.  And  this 
overcoming  is  so  referred  to  In  the  midst  of  the  description  of 
Satan's  fall  from  heaven  (12"X  and  of  the  tall  of  Rome  (17"), 
that  we  wonder  after  all  at  the  end  whether  this  is  the  reality 
and  those  the  figure ;  whether,  not  of  course  originally  but  to 
our  writer,— the  one  who  inserted  such  verses  as  these,— this 
did  not  express  their  real  meaning.  It  Is  certain  that  he 
believed  chiefly  in  the  triumphant  vindication  of  Christian  faith, 
both  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  endured  unto  death,  and  of 
the  world  which  was  now  in  the  power  of  evil.  The  conviction 
that  death  could  only  bring  the  faithful  soul  to  its  God,  and 
that  the  future  could  only  see  Ood  and  Christ  manifestly 
enthroned  over  the  universe,  our  author  held  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  being,  and  expressed  in  all  the  variety  of  form 
with  which  the  literature  of  hope  tumiahed  him,  without  too 
much  anxiety  about  formal  oonslnency.  That  Christ's  oonquest 
of  evil  Involved  the  fall  of  Rome,  but  that  the  fall  of  Rome  was 
not  the  end  of  evil  itself,  but  the  beginning  and  guarantee  of 
its  end,  we  may  also  regard  as  secnia. 

2.  Religious  ideas  (thtology)  of  Sevelation. — 
The  biblico-theological  studv  of  Bev.  Bhonld  pro- 
ceed, according  to  the  moaem  view  of  this  dis- 
cipline, largely  by  the  comparative  method.  We 
are  not  to  assume  that  the  author  bad  a  theology 
of  his  own ;  and  we  are  most  concerned  to  know  the 
sources  and  influence  of  the  Christian  ideas  of  the 
book,  and  how  they  fit  into  the  history  of  Christian 
thought.  This  is  far  more  an  average  book,  that 
is,  an  embodiment  of  average  beliefs  and  hopes, 
than  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  or  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  It  expresses  the  faith  and  the  temper  of 
Christianity  m  the  early  years  of  its  conflict,  it« 
struggle  for  existence  against  a  hostile  world.  As 
its  message  is  one  of  a  speedily  coming  judgment 
and  deliverance,  it«  underlying  theology  will 
concern  the  persons  through  whom,  and  the  way 
in  which,  salvation  is  to  be  efiected.  God  and 
Christ,  redemption  past  and  to  come,  are  its 
themes.  The  general  conception  of  the  deliverer 
and  the  deliverance  will  be  determined  by  the 
conception  of  the  evil  from  which  men  desire  to  be 
delivered.  The  theology  of  our  author  will  be 
fundamentally  determined  by  the  question  whether 
he  conceives  of  the  evil  chiefly  as  political  or  as 
religious.  The  answer  to  this  question  ia  not 
altogether  easy.  Although  Kome  now  embodies 
the  spirit  of  evil  itself,  and  is  endowed  with  its 
authority,  yet  on  the  one  hand  it  is  through  its 
teligion  that  its  evil  ^wer  is  exerted  (2"  13"'  ), 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  ia  oily  a  temporary  repre- 


sentative of  the  ultimate  evil  power,  the  Devi] 
and  Satan,  the  destroyer  (9"),  the  deceiver  of  thf 
whole  world  (12*),  the  real  persecutor  of  tlie  saints 
(12'*'").  Titius  is  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  right 
in  suggesting  that  the  political  view  of  evil  and 
salvation  seems  to  be  offered  to  the  writer  by  some 
of  his  sources,  but  that  it  is  disavowed  by  him 
{Die  neutest.  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  iv.  35) ;  yet 
the  ease  is  not  wholly  clear,  and  the  central 
problem  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  book  lies  just  here.  The  fall  of  Rome  would 
seem  to  be  a  chief  act  in  that  Divine  judgment 
which  is  to  bring  blessedness  to  the  faithfuL  But 
this  Jewish  'apocalyptical  connexion  of  politics 
and  religion '  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  book  as  a 
whole,  otherwise  Christ's  person  and  work,  and 
the  Christian  conduct  and  hope,  must  have  been 
determined  by  the  goal  of  political  world-ruler- 
ship.  It  is  not,  indeed,  decisive  that '  the  conduct 
of  the  faithful  is  not  political,  but  is  characterized 
exclusively  by  patience  (13""  14") '  (Titius) ;  for  this 
is  true  also  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  the  occasion  of 
which,  like  that  of  Rev,,  is  not  war,  but  religions 
persecution.  Here  literal  world-rulership  is  un- 
questionably hoped  for,  and  yet  the  conflict  with 
the  beast,  as  in  Rev.,  'is  carried  on,  on  the  one 
side  by  executions,  and  on  the  other  by  quiet 
martyrdom'  (cf,  Dn  1  !'"''•)•  Many  Jews  expected 
that  world-rulership  was  to  come  to  them  through 
God's  direct  intervention,  upon  purely  religious 
conditions  on  their  part.  Nor  can  we  say  with 
confidence  that  the  literal  world-rulership  of  the 
saints  was  not  in  our  author's  mind  {2''- "  3"  6'* 
20*'').  When  the  Roman  empire  is  regarded  as 
the  Satanic  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  con- 
ception of  a  kingdom  of  the  saints  which  shall 
literally  displace  it.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true 
that  for  our  author  the  ultimate  evil  power  is  not 
Rome  but  Satan,  and  that  the  final  struggle  and 
victory  are  in  the  spiritual  realm.  It  is  not  the 
world-rulership  of  Rome,  but  its  blasphemous 
claims,  that  made  it  the  present  agent  of  Satan's 
power.  Both  by  temptation  and  hv  violence  it 
endangered  the  Christian  life  and  tne  Christian 
faith.  Any  power  that  opposed  the  sole  worship  of 
the  one  God,  whether  Jewish  (2>  3*)  or  Roman  (2^ 
13"  etc.),  is  Satanic. 

(a)  God. — The  fundamental  faith  ot  the  book 
is,  then,  that  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  since 
He  alone  is  eternal  and  all-powerful.  Monotheism 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  apocalyptical  hope  rests, 
since  this  is  always  only  the  hope  that  the  real 
kingship  of  God  will  soon  become  manifest  and 
actuaL  God  is  He  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who 
is  to  come  (!*■ '  4',  cf.  11"),  while  the  power  of  evil 
'  was,  and  is  not ;  and  is  about  to  come  up  out  of 
the  abyss,  and  to  go  into  perdition '  (17** '').  The 
difference  between  these  two  definitions  saves  the 
Christian  faith  which  this  book  represents  from 
dualism.  The  doctrine  of  God  is  Christianity's 
great  inheritance  from  Judaism,  and  is  g[iven  here 
not  only  in  Jewish  terms,  but  in  the  Jewish  spirit. 
God  is  the  Creator  (4"  10*  14^),  omnipotent  [rurro- 
itpdTOp]  (1"  4»  11"  15»  16'- "  19«- '»  21«  J  elsewhere  in 
NT  only  2  Co  6").  Fear,  not  love,  is  the  temper  of 
worship  (14^  16*  19*  ll**).  God  is  indeed  described 
as  one  to  be  feared,  one  whose  cominc  self- 
manifestation  will  be  in  wrath  and  judgment 
(616. 17  H18         u.io  157.8  161  igit).    He  is  a  King 

who  is  absolute  in  power  and  just  in  His  judg- 
ments. This  justice  is  His  supreme  quality,  on 
which  faith  and  hope  rest  (6'»  W  W  19'-«). 

(b)  Christ. — Christ  is  conceived  as  one  equal  to 
His  task,  which  is  threefold.  (1)  He  is  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  empire  (19"'")  and  its  allies 
(17"),  and  ao  is  described  as  warrior  and  king, 
wholly  in  Jewish  terms.  He  is  the  lion  of  th« 
tribe  of  Judah  (6*,  cf.  22>*),  with  a  eword  in  Uu 
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month  (ix  2>*-i*  IV,  Is  II*),  the  destined  niler  of 
the  heathen  (2*«-  12»  19»,  Ps  2«,  of.  Ps-Sol  17^. 
(2)  But  since  the  real  power  of  evil  is  not  Borne 
bat  Satan,  Christ  must  be  conceived  not  only  as 
the  greatest  of  kings, '  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords  •  (17"  l»*  1»),  as  God  is  in  the  OT  (Dn  2"),  but 
•3  one  supreme  in  the  world  of  spirits.  So  in  the 
first  vision  of  Him  {l*"").  He  appears  as  an  angelic 
being,  like  Gabriel  in  Dn  10,  but  above  him,  since 
He  applies  to  Himself  (1"  2^  22")  the  name  'the 
first  and  the  last,'  which  belongs  to  God  (1*  21*, 
la  41^  44*  48").  He  is  'the  living  one'  (1>*),  as 
God  also  is  (4*-  lO*) ;  the  One  who  has  already, 
by  His  resurrection,  cidned  the  mastery  over  those 
powers  of  evil  which  are  the  last  of  all  to  be 
destroyed.  Death  and  Hades  (1",  cf.  20",  1  Co 
15").  The  second  vision  of  Christ  (5'"")  shows 
still  more  dearly  His  superiority  to  all  angelic 
powers,  even  those  that  stand  closest  to  the  throne 
of  God.  He  only  of  them  all  can  open  the  book 
of  the  Divine  purposes.  The  seven  spirits  of  God 
are  His  eyes  (5*),  or  are  in  His  hand  (3>).  This 
elevation  is  His, — ^just  as  in  Ph  S^",  —  because 
of  His  redemptive  death  (6').  The  whole  creation 
joins  in  ascribing  to  Him  praises  as  to  God  (5*"", 
cf.  l*-  •  7"). 

The  angel-like  and  God-like  nature  of  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  best  proof  that  our  writer's  view 
went  beyond  the  poktical.  Such  a  One  as  this  was 
not  needed  for  the  overthrow  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  the  victory  over  spirit  powers 
of  evil  is  not,  as  we  should  expect,  expressly  ascribed 
to  Christ.  The  demon-beasts  of  Rome  are  taken  and 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  but  bv  whom  is  not  said 
(igis. though  it  is  the  swora  in  Christ's  mouth 
that  slays  their  followers  (v.").  The  dragon  recog- 
nized in  Christ  his  deadly  foe  (IS**-),  out  it  is 
Michael  who  cast  him  down  from  heaven  (12'''), 
'  an  angel '  who  chained  him  in  the  abyss  (20''*. 
cf.  9''") ;  fire  from  heaven  devoured  his  hosts,  ana 
it  is  not  said  who  cast  him,  and  after  him  Death, 
into  the  lake  of  fire  (20'»-").  So  the  key  of  the 
abyss  is  in  an  angel's  hand  (9*  20i)  in  spite  of  1". 
Our  writer  does  not  feel  the  need  of  formally  dis- 
placing the  angel  by  Christ  in  these  Jewish  figures. 
Angelology  ha^  already  influenced  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  Messiah  in  Enoch  37  il.  (see  46>)  on  the 
b^is  of  DanieL  But  in  general  Michael  retained 
hia  place  as  Israel's  heavenly  representative 
defender,  priestly  intercessor.  Bousset  suggested 
{Der  Antichrist,  p.  ISl)  that  Jewish  speculations 
about  Michael  may  have  influenced  early  Chris- 
tian ideas  about  Christ,  and  Lueken  {Mic?tael, 
Gdttingen,  1898)  has  made  the  hypothesis  probable. 
In  our  book,  however,  Michael  is  not  displaced, 
but  performs  one  of  his  chief  functions  (12™-) ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  angels  is  expressly 
forbidden  (19"  22^»);  and  Christ  w,  with  God— m 
spite  of  19"  'worship  God' — the  object  of  the 
worship  of  angels  and  men  alike.  While  angels 
are  classed  with  men,  Christ  is  classed  with  God ; 
and  various  titles  and  expressions  carry  us  beyond 
not  only  the  Messianic  but  also  the  angelological 
speculations  of  Judaism.  He  is  once  called  'the 
Son  of  God  *  (2'«,  bat  see  also  2«  3»-",  cf.  1'  14') ; 
once,  'the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God'  (3"), 
as  only  the  Divine  wisdom  is  called  in  OT  (Pr  8"), 
and  as  Christ  is  called  only  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
NT  (Col  1").  He  is  called  once  also  the  Word  of 
God  (19"),  and  even  this  Johannine  (Hellenistic) 
title  is  surpassed  by  the  title  of  eternity,  '  the  first 
and  the  last '  (1"  St>  22").  Yet  one  hesitates  to 
put  stress  on  the  pre-existence  which  these  titles 
imply,  because  the  resurrection  so  supremely  marks 
Christ  and  conditions  His  exaltation  (l**-  "  2*  5"'-). 
A  coemical  significance  and  fitness  to  deal  with  the 
oosmical  principle  of  evil  the  writer  certainly  wishes 
to  affirm.  He  would  seem  almost  to  identify  Christ 


and  God  if,  as  seems  probable,  he  adds  to  Jewish 
sources  the  expressions  'and  of  his  Christ'  (II"), 
'and  of  the  Lamb'  (22*),  without  feeling  the  need 
of  change  the  following  words  to  plurals.  Yet 
close  as  u  tne  association,  closer  and  more  abiding 
than  in  I  Co  16*''",  subordination  remains,  and  is 
expressed  in  simple  and  unreserved  fashion  (1'  2^-  " 
S*- M.  — (3)  it  ig  neither  the  world-empire, 
nor  its  demon-gods,  nor  Satan  himself  that  fur- 
nished the  chief  taisk  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
communitT  was  His  greatest  deed.  He  created  it 
by  His  redeeming  death  (1*  5'- "),  and  is  first  and 
last  the  Lord  of  the  Churches,  knowing  them  as 
they  are  (2*  etc.),  ruling  them  in  love,  but  with 
severity  (2'»-»»  3"),  theS:  Lord  (ll^  14'»  22»-"). 
For  Him  the  perfected  community  is  destined  as  a 
bride  (19''*  21*-  •).  Believers  are  His  servants  (1* 
2"),  as  they  are  the  servants  of  God  (7*  10'  11" 
etc.).  The  name  which  most  expresses  what  Christ 
is  to  the  Christian  is  the  '  Lamb,'  used  twenty-nine 
times  in  the  book.  The  figure  of  a  Iamb  as  if  slain, 
i.e.  with  throat  cut  as  if  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
author  is  able  to  use  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives 
an  impression  of  power  and  excites  feelings  of 
reverence  and  awe.  Although  the  Lamb  slain  is 
a  striking  Christian  transformation  of  the  Lion 
of  Judah  s  tribe  (5*-'),  yet  lion-like  rather  than 
lamb-like  qualities  remam  dominant.  The  seven 
horns  and  the  seven  eyes  picture  kingly  power 
and  Divine  knowledge.  Tne  Christian  Messiah 
is  one  crucified,  ind^,  but  nevertheless  kingly 
and  powerful,  a  stem  warrior  and  righteous  judge 
(6"  14"  17").  His  place  is  near  the  throne  of 
God  (5»-«  7»  "),  and  at  last  upon  it  (21«'"  22'-»). 
Although  the  name  Jesus  is  commonly  osed  (1* 
12"  17"  19"  20*  22"),  yet  the  reference  is  to  the 
heavenly,  not  the  earthly  life.  Neither  allusions 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  (I2i-»,  cf.  5»  22"),  nor  to  Hia 
death  (5»'-,  cf.  Is  63;  1',  cf.  Zee  12",  Dn  7"),  indicate 
a  use  of  the  Gospel  accounts.  The  fact  of  the 
death,  however,  is  of  vital  significance.  The 
crucifixion  was  the  crowning  sin  of  Jerusalem 
(11'),  but  the  slaying — the  blood  of  the  Lamb— is 
that  through  which  He  made  men  a  kingdom, 
priests,  unto  God  (1'  5").  This  ell'ect  is  explained 
as  a  purchase  (redemption),  5'  14'-*  (cf.  1  Co  6* 
7"),  with  which  the  reading,  Xim^am  ix,  in  1* 
('loosed'),  would  correspond.  But  it  is  also  said 
that  the  redeemed  had  'washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb '  (7", 
cf.  22"  kA,  and  the  less  probable  reading,  \o6aai>n 
iwi,  in  1'). 

The  figure  of  the  slain  Lamb  itself  pictures  the 
fact  of  the  atoning  significance  of  the  death,  but 
does  not  give  us  a  definite  theory  regarding  it.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  Paschal  lamb  is  m  mind 
(Ex  12^-,  1  Co  6'),  or  Is  SS?  (as  probably  in  Jn 
1^-  **).  'The  vicariousness  of  Christ's  death  is  not 
indicated,  and  the  contact  with  St.  Paul's  thought 
at  this  point  seems  formal  rather  than  real. 

(c)  The  Christian  Itfe. — ^The  divergence  of  the 
thought  of  our  book  from  St.  Paul  becomes  still 
more  evident  when  we  note  that  the  white  gar- 
ments which  the  redeemed  wear  signifymoral  purity 
(3*- ').  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
array  itself  in  white.  The  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure,  is  the  righteous  deeds  of  the  saints  (19°).  Suph 
raiment  can  be,  as  it  were,  bought  of  Christ  (3"), 
or  given  (6"  19^) ;  bat  its  possession  is  evidently 
regarded  more  from  the  moral  than  from  the 
ritual  point  of  view.  There  is  no  such  reflexion 
upon  the  relation  of  gift  and  duty  in  the  Christian 
life  as  in  St.  Paul ;  bat  by  the  side  of  praise  for 
redemption  by  Christ's  blood,  is  an  almost  legalistic 
conception  of  salvation  by  works.  In  the  letters, 
works  are  required  by  Christ  ».  u-  a. »  31.  a.  8. 
cf.  14"  18»  20^  "• "  22",  Holtzmann).  They  are  Hit 
I  works  (2"),  the  keeping  of  His  words  or  commandi 
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(3»),  as  well  aa  God's  words  •  12"  14"  20*),  of 
which  Jesus  is  a  witness  (1*3").  To  keep  God's  oom- 
mands  is  to  keep  the  testimony  oi  Jesus  (l*- » 12"  19*» 
20«)  or  His  faith  (14").  Pure  morals  (2'«- «  8*  14*' ») 
and  a  pure  worship  (2"'"  IS"*  14*'')  are  enjoined, 
over  against  heathen  influence ;  and,  to  keep  these 
in  such  a  time,  patience,  endurance,  fidelity  were 
the  most  needed  virtues.  '  The  patience  and  the 
faith  of  the  saints'  (13'°)  are  closely  related  virtues. 
That  faith  and  patience  alike  mean  fidelity  is 
evident  (2'»  14"  2'<»'  IV«>).  They  were  most  mani- 
fest in  martyrdom.  As  Christ,  through  the  shed- 
ding of  His  blood,  proved  Himself  a  'faithful 
witness,'  and  attained  as  a  reward  His  place  of 
power,  so  Christians  gain  tke  highest  glory  through 
a  martyr  death.  Its  power  as  an  example  is  one 
of  the  clearest  interpretations  given  by  our  author 
to  Christ's  death  (see  7"  12"  3"  20«-«).  The  point 
of  view  of  reward  is  that  from  which  salvation 
is  predominantly  regarded  (2^  etc.,  'to  him  that 
overcometh,'  11"  22"  7"«-)- 

vL  Relation  of  Ret.  to  other  NT  Books. — 
1.  St.  Paul. — The  question  in  what  relation  the 
Christology  and  Soteriology  of  Rev.  stand  to 
Paulinism  is  one  to  which  a  confident  answer 
is  impossible  until  we  know  better  how  to  answer 
the  questions  both  of  source  and  of  influence  with 
reference  to  St.  Panl's  thought  at  these  points.  If 
St.  Paul  is  the  author  of  the  '  higher  Christology,' 
Rev.  must  be  under  his  influence,  and  certamlv 
the  expression  'the  firstborn  from  the  dead'  (1*) 
suggests  Col  l'»  (cf.  1  Co  15"),  though  Bousset 
believes  that  Ps  89"  (LXX)  accounts  for  it.  To 
the  same  verse.  Col  1"  (cf.  v."),  the  expression 
'  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,'  points  (3"). 
Yet  these  paralldB  are  far  from  conclusive.  Both 
St.  Paul  and  Bev.  exalt  Christ  above  angels  as 
a  reward  for  His  earthly  life  and  death  (Ph  2^-, 
Rev  S"-). 

If  St.  Paul  was  the  first  to  connect  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  with  the  death  of  Christ,  the  thought  of  Rev. 
is  in  some  sense  due  to  him ;  but  St.  Paul's  origin- 
ality at  this  point  is  an  open  question  (1  Co  16*-  "), 
and  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  here  described 
in  a  wholly  un-Panline  way.  Again,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  gospel  owed  most  to  Uie  championship 
of  St.  Paul,  out  Weizslicker  is  justified  in  simng 
that  in  Rev.  Judaism  has  become  unirersaustic 
and  free  from  law,  not  in  the  Pauline  way,  but  in 
a  way  of  its  own.  The  thought  of  Rev  V  ia  Uiat 
of  Eph  2**,  but  dependence  is  not  evident. 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  the 
two  writers  in  esohatology,  but  none  that  cannot 
be  explained  from  the  common  basis  of  Jewish 
and  primitive  Christian  conceptions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  we  are  to  infer  from  Bev  7'"*  11'"" 
an  expectation  like  St.  Paul's  of  the  final  repent- 
ance and  salvation  of  the  Jewish  people  (Ro  11") : 
it  is,  however,  possible.  St.  Paul  expects  a  literal 
renewal  of  the  world  (Bo  S"*-",  cf.  Rev  21M  j  also 
(before  this?)  an  interregnum  of  Christ  (1  Co  15^°) 
when  He  and  His  (6*-  *)  will  overcome  all  powers 
hostile  to  God  (Rev  20^);  the  last  foe  to  be  destroyed 
is  death  (1  Co  15",  Rev  20»*).  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  while  the  literalness  of  these  expectations  is 
not  to  be  questioned  in  St.  Paul's  ease,  in  Rev.  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  everywhere  on  the  border  line 
between  fact  and  figure.  None  of  these  parallels 
is  BO  striking  as  the  contrast  between  St  Paul's 
attitude  towards  Rome  and  that  of  Bevelation  (Ro 
13l-^  2  Th  V).  Even  at  this  point,  however,  we 
cannot  think  of  an  intentional  polemic  against  St. 
Paul.  Antichrist  has  taken  on  a  Roman  instead  of 
a  Jewish  character  by  the  course  of  events.  The 
efibrt  of  Baur  and  Volkmar  to  prove  the  presence 
of  an  anti-Pauline  polemic  in  the  book  cannot  be 
regarded  as  snocessfuL  The  Christianity  of  the 
John  of  Bav.  ia  neither  naticmal  nor  legal  in  a 


Jewish  sense  {e.g.  5»  7"«-  21"*  2'<-»  21f).  Tht 
absoluteness  of  its  freedom  from  Judaism,  i.e.  of  its 
conviction  that  Christians  are  the  true  Jews,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  can  adopt  without  change  such 
thoroughly  Jewish  pictures  as  7  *  11''",  taking 
for  granted  their  figurative  application  to  the 
Christian  community.  Its  conception  of  faith 
and  of  works  is  neither  St.  Paul's  nor  is  it  aimed 
against  St.  Panl's  conception. 

We  may  a^ee  with  Jttlicher  that  the  Christi- 
anity of  Bev.  is  neither  Pauline  nor  anti-PauUne  i 
and  that,  as  far  as  one  can  speak  of  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  book  outside  of  the  escHato- 
logical  circle,  they  can  be  understood  as  a  simple 
development  of  tne  primitive  form  in  which  the 
grospel  came  through  Jewish  believers  to  Jews.  It 
must,  however,  be  a  late,  not  an  early  development. 

2.  The  Synoptie  Gospels. — ^The  traditional  de- 
fence of  the  apostolicity  and  truth  of  Bev.  by  the 
claim  that  it  is  only  an  elaboration  of  the  escnato- 
logical  teachings  of  Jesus,  especially  in  Mt  24  [-25] 
=Mk  13=Lk  21  +  17"""+12»»-«,  must  now  be 
reconsidered  and  tested  in  view  of  a  growing 
inclination  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  regard  these 
chapters  as  due  to  an  elaboration  of  the  simpler 
teachings  of  Jesus  regarding  the  future,  under  the 
influence  of  the  esdiatological  conceptions,  in- 
herited from  Judaism,  of  which  Bev.  is  a  product 
and  record.  The  parallels  are,  of  course,  unmis- 
takable ;  but  for  the  historical  interpretation  of 
them  we  must  wait  for  farther  studies  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  the  history  of  those  traditions  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesns  out  of  which  the 
Gospels  came. 

Holtcmann  (Biid.  «t2)  addoaes  the  tanonrtiiB  panUeta:  Hk 
l!)7-8.iReve«^u,  Hk  ISlo-Rev  14«,  Uk  ISU-Bev  2»,  Hk  13U 
-Rev  1619,  esp.  Mk  lS«-»'=Rev  sI*-'*  8"  Hk  13" (still 
more  closely  Mt  27S0)=Rev  17,  Mk  UH-Bav  71,  Mk  13>l-ReT 
014  1717  zii,  luid  apparent  contrast*  twtwMa  B«v  111  and  Mk 
1S1«  Rev  lot-  •  141S  uid  Hk  lS>a. 

Von  Soden  (Abhanilungen,  p.  132),  on  the  basis  ot  various 
parallels  (Eev  181»  Lk  !1*.  Rev  B"  Lk  187,  Rev  6"  Lk  2S30, 
Rev  3»  leis  Lk  12W  r  =  Mt  24«1,  Rev  8»  Lk  12«  14"-«*,  Eev  l" 
Lk  ZlM,  Rev  83  1*7.  Is  Lk  Rev  li  22«  Lk  18",  Rev  1» 

2210  Lk  218,  Kev  18>  Lk  14U,  Rev  22?  Lk  U",  Bev  16"  Lk 
1237),  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  OhrlstiaD  editor  ot  Rev.  was 
familiar  with  Luke's  Oospel.  He  thinks  (p.  168  t.X  on  tbe  other 
hand,  that  Matthew  used  Rev.  in  its  present  form  because  of 
the  parallel  use  of  words  and  phrases  in  many  passages  (ot 
e.g.  Ht  6U  Eev  197,  Mt  8«  Rev  Z16,  Mt  2018  22W  Bev  17",  Mtl6" 
Rev  l"  8»  »1  201,  Mt  27M  Rev  U>  21>  22l»,  Mt  2e  Eev  1",  Mt  19'1 
2$>  28"  [to  keep,  nfut,  commands  ot  Christ)  28"  Rev  1'  221^ 
Mt  18"  18l»  Eev  1»,  Mt  2e«  Rev  13>»,  Mt  24»>  Rev  V 

Mt  24"  Bev  V- "  Mt  2>  Rev  121,  Ht  2U  Rev  21M,  Mt  2"-" 
Rev  12*- 17).  Such  parallels  as  Holtzmann  adduce*  between 
Rev.  and  Hk  IS  are  referred  by  von  Soden  and  many  otheti  to 
common  or  related  Jewish  apocalyptical  sources. 

8.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John.— The 
relation  between  Bev.  and  the  other  Johannine 
writings  has  been  obscured  by  critical  attacks  and 
apologetic  defence.  Zahn's  extravagant  statement, 
that  uie  common  use  of  the  name  Logos  (Jn  1'-  '^ 
1  Jn  1',  Bev  19")  outweighs  all  the  irreconcilable 
contradictions  which  have  been  found  between  the 
ideas  of  Bev.  and  those  of  the  other  Johannine 
writings,  is  anything  but  conclusive,  although  the 
importance  of  this  point  of  connexion  is  to  be 
recognized.  Even  Zahn  admits  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem  presented  by  the  dU^erence  of  style, 
but  thinks  that  both  John  and^  Bev.  beticy  • 
Hebrew  author,  and  that  the  same  man  might 
write  difierently  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  historian 
and  teacher.  It  is  really  by  appeal  to  a  super- 
natural agency  that  Zalm  reconciles  the  books. 
In  the  Bk.  of  Bevelation  St.  John  is  in  ecstasy 
and  receives  everything  in  vision,  the  form  as  weD 
as  the  material  (p.  614  f.).  So  the  books  are  not 
by  the  same  real  author,  after  aU ;  and  how  would 
2lahn  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  work  of 
John  and  that  of  the  Spirit!  In  regard  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  Bev.,  with  its  departures  from 
grammatical  ndes,  certainly  in  part  intentional. 
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perhaps  in  the  effort  to  gire  the  effect  of  the 
Hebrew  prophetic  style,  see  especially  Bonsset, 


Komm.  pp.  18a-208, 
That  Kev.  is  not 
•nd  the  First  Ep.  of  John  appears  to  the  present 


not  by  the  anthw  of  the  (icspel 


writer  little  less  than  a  certainty.  There  are, 
indeed,  ideas  common  to  these  books.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  common  use  of  all  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  by  the  Montanists  because  John 

§ remises  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  Rev.  Is  »  pro- 
act  of  it ;  and  the  commpn  rejection  of  all  by 
the  so-called  Alogi,  though  later  opponents  of 
Montanism  were  contented  to  reject  Bevelation. 
There  are  also  Johannine  forms  of  expression  in 
Rev.  (see,  e^.,  3»^  Jn  17",  Rev  2»  "  Jn  IB^ 
17"  20").  But  so  there  are  here  Pauline  forms  of 
expression.  Indeed  the  thought  •  world  of  our 
author  is  related  to  one  side  of  St.  Paul's,  while 
John  and  1  John  are  related  to  another ;  and  while 
it  is  not  impossible  that  both  Rev.  and  John  pre- 
suppose St.  Paul,  between  these  books  themselvea 
little  but  contrast  can  be  discovered,  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression. 

Bousset  has  songht  to  prove  a  linguistic  relation- 
ship such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  Rev.  came 
from  the  same  circles  in  Asia  Minor  from  which 
the  Johannine  writings  came.  The  John  of  Asia 
Minor  was,  he  believes,  not  the  apostle,  bnt  the 
presbvter  John;  and  though  neither  the  Gospel 
nor  tne  Apocalypse  was  written  by  him,  Bousset 
supposes  tnat  both  rest  in  some  way  upon  him. 
That  the  John  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  apostle 
remains,  however,  still  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion (see  th«  elaborate  argument  of  Zahn,  J'oT' 
ichungett,  vL  1900,  pp.  176-217}.  But  the  inference 
that  the  John  of  Rev.  must  in  that  case  be  the 
»I)oetle,  is  weakened  by  the  observation  that  the 
•pocalyptist  does  not  speak  with  the  authority  of 
his  own  person.  The  authoritative  author  of  his 
book  is  Christ.  All  that  the  author  claims  for 
himself  is  that  he  is  a  genuine  prophet.  The 
common  idea '  that  he  appears  as  a  special  authority 
before  his  readers  rests  on  fancy'  (JUlicher,  Eini. 
176).  It  is  not  he  but  Christ  who  criticizes  and 
commends  the  Churches.  There  remains,  of  course, 
the  other  possibility,  that,  like  other  apocalypses, 
this  also  IS  pseudonjonous,  issued  in  the  apostle's 
name.  Bnt  we  should  in  that  case  confidently 
look  for  clear  references  to  the  apostle's  experi- 
ences, whereas  the  writer  regards  himself  every- 
where as  a  prophet,  and  seems  to  look  upon  the 
apostles  from  without  (21'*,  cf.  18*>).  That  the 
apostle  was  the  author  of  Rev.,  and  therefore  not 
of  John  (Banr,  etc),  is  now  ni^ed  anew,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  external  testimony,  by  B.  W. 
Bacon  (Introd.  to  NT,  1900);  but,  though  not 
impossible,  it  can  never  be  so  established  as  to  be 
a  weighty  presupposition  for  tbe  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Gospel.  That  the  writer  of  Rev. 
need  not  have  known  Jesus,  remains  a  strong  in- 
dication that  he  did  not  know  Him. 

In  distinction  from  the  Gospel,  the  Apocalypse 
can  be  historically  interpreted  and  estimated  with- 
out regard  to  the  question  of  its  author,  i.e.  of  its 
final  author ;  bnt  a  book  of  this  class  cannot  be 
understood  at  all  apart  from  the  stream  of  apoca- 
lyptical tradition  ont  of  which  it  comes,  of  which 
it  IS  in  large  ibeasnre  a  product.  Of  its  authorship 
nothing  more  than  gnesses  can  be  given.  With 
the  nature  of  the  book  itself  and  the  resulting 
method  of  its  interpretation  it  is  possible  to  deu 
more  poaitiyely. 

Oonetution.—'nu  historical  yalue  of  this  book 
as  a  witness  to  early  Christianity,  and  the  temper 
and  expectation  with  which  it  faced  its  long  struggle 
against  the  world,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
religions  valne  of  apocalypses  in  general  lies  not 
in  their  form  or  forecast,  bnt  in  the  religions  faith 


that  they  express.  The  special  religions  worth  of 
Rev.  lies  first  of  all  in  its  Christianity  and  then  in 
what  results  from  this;  in  the  fact  that  though 
chiefly  apocalyptical  it  is  partly  prophetic  in  char- 
acter, that  though  largely  dependent  on  tradition  it 
is  not  wholly  without  the  marks  of  a  creative  spirit 
(Bousset,  p.  11).  '  The  book  has  its  imperishable 
religious  worth  because  of  the  energy  of  faith  that 
finds  expression  in  it,  the  splendid  certainty  of  its 
conviction  that  God's  cause  remains  always  the 
best  and  is  one  with  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ; 
bnt  it  is  unreasonable  to  treat  the  detail  of  its 
phantasies  as  an  authentic  source  for  a  history  of 
the  past  or  the  future'  (JUlicher,  p.  168). 

The  form  of  the  book  is  uncongenial  to  us  ;  but 
a  fair  historical  judge  will  not  condemn  it  for  its 
form,  which  the  age  supplied,  and  which  served 
the  age.  We  shall  do  ooat  justice  to  the  form  if 
we  r^ard  it  as  practically  poetical.  The  line 
which  must  be  drawn  for  a  true  appreciation  of 
our  book  is  not  the  rough  line  between  literal  and 
figurative  speech,  bnt  the  far  more  delicate  one 
between  pictures  consciously  fashioned  to  express 
spiritual  realities,  and  visions  of  persons  and  actions 
literally  taken,  but  valued  for  the  spiritual  realities 
that  lie  behind  them.  This  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, bnt  does  not  involve  a  fundamental  con- 
trast. Onr  anthor  is  a  poet,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  since,  whether  taken  as  word-pictures  or  as 
actwdities  his  visions  were  to  hiiu,  as  they  are  to 
us,  symbols  of  spiritual  realities,  of  Christian  faiths 
and  hopes. — But,  apart  from  form,  are  the  faiths 
and  hopes  of  the  book  fully  Christian  ?  It  is  hard 
not  to  judge  the  hatred  of  Rome  and  the  desire  for 
vengeance  as  in  some  measure  a  departure  from 
Christ.  The  dittisrence  between  His  announcement 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  this  prediction  of  the 
fall  of  Rome  is  just  the  deeper-lying  difference 
between  prophecy  and  apocalypse.  Christ  would 
not  allow  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  put  into  con- 
trast and  competition  with  the  kingdom  of  Caesar 
(Mk  St.  Paul  followed  His  contradiction 

of  Judaism  at  this  point  (Ro  13'-',  so  1  P  2"-") ;  but 
the  writer  of  Rev.  seems  hardly  to  escape  altogether 
the  Jewish  confusion  of  religion  with  politics.  To 
use  the  money  of  the  realm,  or  rather  to  engage 
in  transactions  involving  papers  which  must  be 
attested  by  the  official  stamp  {xipay/ia)  of  the 
emperor  (Deissmann,  Neue  Bibelstudien,  1897, 
pp.  6S-76),  seemed  to  him  the  worship  of  tile 
oeast  (13").  With  this  goes  also  the  absence  of 
love,  and  with  it  again  the  absence  of  Iiope  for 
men.  The  missionary  spirit  of  Christianity  is 
not  here.  Christians  are  to  hold  fast  what  they 
have,  and  the  sinful  world  will  be  more  sinful  stiU 
until  its  speedj  destruction.  To  the  union  of  re- 
ligion with  politics  belonged,  in  the  Jewish  mind, 
the  hope  that  the  saints  would  in  the  end  rule  over 
the  world  (20*^).  Whether  it  is  possible  to  neaxd 
this  millennial  reign  as  taken  by  our  author  nom 
some  Jewish  source  for  its  nnderl^g  idea,  or 
whether  we  must  regard  him  as  adoptmg  the  reality 
with  the  form,  through  the  influence  of  nis  attitude 
towards  Rome,  it  is  in  either  case  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  influence  of  these  verses  upon  Christian 
history.  To  this  criticism,  however,  two  things 
are  to  be  said.  One  is  that  as  events,  especially 
the  Exile,  brought  about  the  transition  from  pro- 
phecy to  apocalypse  in  Judaism,  so  events  put 
Christianity  at  this  crisis  in  the  attitude  of  self- 
defence  agamet  the  threatened  extinction  of  its  faith 
at  the  hands  of  Rome.  The  other  consideration  is 
that  it  was  not  for  its  chiliastic  hope,  but  in  spite 
of  it,  that  Rev.  held  its  place  in  the  Christian 
Canon ;  and  it  has  not  been  this  that  has  given 
the  book  its  power. 

It  is  the  Christianity,  not  the  Judaism,  of  the 
book  that  has  made  and  kept  for  it  a  place  im 
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Christian  Scriptures.  It  aimed  to  put  Christ  at 
the  centre  of  relieious  faith  and  hope.  His  words 
•le  the  complete  law  of  God,  His  testimony  is  the 
full  contents  and  inspiration  of  prophecv.  The 
Churches  are  under  His  eye,  and  responsiule  only 
to  Him.  He  also  opens  the  book  of  God's  final 
purposes  for  mankind.  His  birth,  death,  and  re- 
surrection began  that  victory  of  good  over  evil, 
which  His  coming  and  reign  will  bring  to  a  glori- 
ous completion,  for  His  coming  is  the  cominc  of 
God.  The  power  and  abiding  worth  of  the  book  is 
in  this  splendid  faith,  against  all  appearances,  in 
the  kinship  of  Christ  and  God  ;  in  the  strong 
hope  which  maintained  itself  amid  persecation  and 
unto  death ;  and  in  the  intensity  of  emotion  through 
which  the  language,  though  "both  our  ignorance 
and  oar  knowledi^t''  make  it  in  part  less  impressive 
than  it  was  at  first,  has  still  the  power,  and  in 
many  passages  the  unimpaired  power,  to  stir  in  ns 
an  answering  hope  and  faith. 

LiTERATDKE.— The  principal  books  In  whioh  •  hlitoiioal  under- 
■tandiug  of  Rev.  has  been  furthered,  and  teveral  of  the  im- 
portant, articles  and  discussions  regarding  it,  have  been  named 
in  the  course  of  this  article.  The  text  may  be  studied  with  the 
help  of  Weiss  (Die  Johan.  Apoe. :  Texttrit.  UnUrmehungen, 
1S81),  Gwynn  (Tht  Apoealypt  <tfSt.  John,  1887X  and  Gregory 
trezt-Kritik  d.  ST,  1900) ;  the  older  critical  view  (contemporaiy- 
historical)  in  the  Oonunentaries  o(  Lttclie,  Bleeic,  and  Ewald.  In 
America,  Stuart's  Commentary  (18i6)  defended  this  general 
method,  with  some 'ohurch-hlstorical' features.  Of  reoent  critics 
the  worlcs  of  Vischer,  Spitta,  Gunicel,  and  Bousset  are  most  de- 
serving of  study.  The  Commentaries  of  Bousset  (Meyer's  Series, 
18(l«)and  Holtzmann(2nded.  189i))snof  the  greatest  value.  See 
also  the  Intmdwiiont  of  Holtzmano,  JtlUcher,  Zahn,  and  Baoon ; 
also  the  Uittoriet  ef  the  Apottolie  Age  by  Welisiicker  (11. 18  ff. 
161-a)S),  HcOUIert,  and  Bartlet;  the  ST  Theologiet  o(  Weiss, 
Beyschlag,  Stevens,  Holtzmann,  TItius  (Die  mutett.  Lehre  em 
der  Stlightit,  iv.  1900),  and  artt.  on  Apoo.  by  Hamack  in  Encye. 
Brit.*  and  Bousset  in  Bneye.  BM,  Of  other  books  hearing  in  an 
important  way  upon  the  understanding  of  Rev.,  reference  may 
be  made  again  to  Ounkel.  Schivfung  und  Chaoe  (1895) ;  Bousset, 
Der  A ntiAritt  (1896,  in  English,  The  Antiehritt  Legend,  1896) : 
Lueken,  Michatl  (1898);  Weinel,  Wirtungen  dee  Oeittee,  etc. 

(1899X  Frank  C.  Pobtbb. 

REVENGE,  RETENOEB«-fiee  Atbnok,  and 

GOEL. 

RETEREHD.  —  In  earlier  English  there  is  no 
difference  in  meaning  between  'reverend'  (from 
Lat.  revertTidug,  pass.  ptcp.  of  revereri  to  fear,  re- 
vere) and  reverent  ( through  Old  Fr.  reverent).  Only 
the  form  •  reverend '  occurs  in  AV :  Ps  111"  Holy 
and  reverend  is  his  name'  {\Dtf  ttits\  i^nj);  LXX  tyior 
Kal  ipoptpiy,  Vulg.  sanctum  Ot  terribile),  and  2  Mac 
15"  '  Reverend  in  conversation '  {alS'^iiowa  Hir  irir- 
7-1)0-11',  Vulg.  vereeundum  viiu,  RV  '  reverend  in 
bearing ').  RV  maintains  the  mod.  distinction  be- 
tween ' reverend '  =  to  be  revered,  and  'reverent' 
(as  from  act.  ptcp. ) = revering.  1 1  retains '  reverend ' 
in  Ps  111' and  2  Mac  1S>* and  adds  Ph  4'  marg.  (Gr. 
vtiur6t,  RV  '  honourable ') ;  and  it  also  introduces 
'reverent'  into  Tit  2»  'reverent  in  demeanour'  {{p 
KarajniituiTi  ItporprweTt,  AV  'in  behaviour  as  be- 
Cometh  holiness').  The  older  versions  that  nse 
the  word  always  spell  it  '  reverent '  (Bish.  in  Pa 
111',  Gen.  and  Don.  in  2  Mao  15"). 

J.  Hastikos. 
REYIYE. — In  some  of  the  examples  of  '  revive ' 
in  AV  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  is  literally  to 
come  back  to  life  from  the  dead  (or  transitively  to 
bring  back  to  life).  Thus  1  K  17«"  The  soul  of  the 
child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived' ;  2  K 
13"  '  When  the  man  was  let  down  and  touched  the 
bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived,  and  stood  up  on  his 
feet ' ;  Neb  4'  '  Will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of 
the  heaps  of  the  rubbish  which  are  burned  t ' : 
Ro  14*  '  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revivctd.' 
And,  even  when  this  is  not  the  meaning,  the  word 
carries  ^rreater  force  than  it  now  bears  to  us.  Thus 
Ro  7'  'When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived, 
and  I  died.'  Cf.  Erasmus,  Commune  CV«£{«,  89, ' It 
Is  more  probable  by  the  deade  to  nnderstonde  those 


that  have  departed  from  theyr  bodies  afore  th< 
daye  of  judgemente  (for  as  sone  as  they  shall  b« 
revived  and  risen  ag^yne,  they  shall  be  judged) '  | 
Lk  15>*  Rhem.  '  This  my  sonne  was  dead,  and  ia 
revived ' ;  and  Sbaks.  /  Henry  VI.  I.  L  18 — 

'Bem;  is  deed,  and  never  shall  revive.' 

J.  HAsmros. 

REZEPH  (m  i  B'Pd^etf,  B»*  "Pi^j,  A  ■rii*  'Pd0(tf. 
2K  19";  BQ"«  "Pd^^,  kQ*  'Pd0ei,  A  P<ii«i«, 
Is  37" ;  Vulg.  Bosepk  2  K  19",  Besmh  Is  37").— 
Mentioned  in  the  message  of  the  Kabshakeh  of 
Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  when  demauading  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem,  with  Gozan  and  Haran, 
and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  in  Telassar. 
The  district  in  which  this  town  was  situated  be- 
longed, for  several  centuries,  to  Assyria,  and  its 
name  occurs,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  times  in 
the  Assyrian  records,  generally  under  the  form 
Bafappa  (also  Batapa  and  Ba^api).  The  site  Li 
now  represented  by  Bufd/a,  between  Palmyra  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  '?riad(pa  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  16).  The  earliest  mention  of  tlie  place 
in  the  Assyrian  records  is  in  the  Eponym  Canon, 
where  we  learn  that  Ninip-kibei-u^ur  was  the 
prefect  in  b.o.  839.  From  B.C.  804  to  774,  the  prefect 
was  Igi-guba-Sres,  or  Ninip-ftrefi,  who,  judging  from 
the  length  of  his  term,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  twice 
eponym,  must  have  enjoyed  the  contidence  of  his 
superiors  to  an  nnusual  degree.  Other  prefects 
mentioned  as  having  held  the  office  of  eponym 
were  Sin-Sallim-anni  in  747,  and  B61-6mur-aimi 
in  B.C.  737.  As  all  the  above-named  prefects  of 
Rezeph  have  Assyrian  names,  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  were,  without  exception,  Assyrians. 
The  tablet  K  9921,  however,  mentions  a  governor 
{bei  pi^i)  named  Abda',*  who  seems  to  bear  a 
native  name,  and  probably  held  office  at  a  later 
date  than  the  eponyms  whose  names  are  given  by 
the  Assyrian  Canon.  The  district  was  an  important 
trade-centre  in  ancient  times,  as  the  tablets  and 
lists  from  Nineveh  show. 

LrmuTCRi.— Delitacfa, Pcuradiee, p. 297;  Schrader io  Bleliint 

awB, ».».,  COT  u.  iL  T.  G.  Pinches. 

REZIK  (pn)-— No  doubt  the  name  was  origin. 
ally  spelled  i.e.  Bezon  or  Bazon.  The  LXX 
'PcLcuririiy  (in  Kings,  but  in  Isaiah  'FiurtUr  or  'Pcurlw 
disputes  the  place)  points  to  the  o  sound ;  so  does 

the  Assyrian  Ba^n-nu  and  the  Pesh. 

1.  From  2  K  16°  and  Is  7'"'  we  learn  that  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
planned  an  attack  on  Judah.  This  was  in  the 
year  B.a  734.  Damascus  and  Israel  were  vassal 
States,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Assyria.  In 
III  Raw.  9,  No.  3,  Tiglath-pileser  (see  Winckler, 
Keilintch.  Texth.  p.  17)  enumerates  the  articles 
paid  him  in  tribute  by  Ba-fun-nu  of  Damascus  and 
Menahem  of  Samaria.  The  two  tributaries  were 
now  anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Naturally 
they  sought  to  enlist  the  aid  of  their  neighbour 
Juoah,  ^ich,  for  all  that  appears,  was  at  this 
time  nominally  independent  of  the  great  king. 
Meeting  with  a  refusal,  the  oomederates  moved 
forwards  against  Ahaz.  We  have  no  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  earlier  events  of  the  campaign. 
The  assertion  in  2  K  16'  that  Rezin  '  recovered 
Elath  to  Syria,  and  drove  the  Jews  from  Elath  ; 
and  the  Svrians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt  there 
unto  this  aay,'  is  obviouslv  an  error.  The  Syrians 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  district,  which  came 
rather  withm  the  sphere  of  Edom.  The  original 
□SiK  (Edom)  of  the  text  has  been  corrupted  into 
□IK  (Aram),  avnnt  (Edomites)  into  □'orw  (AramtPans, 
Syrians),  and  when  once  this  was  done  the  isser- 
*  Probably  there  should  be  a  vowel  at  the  end  (^Abda  u,  o( 
perhaps,  Abda-i).    Of.  irjf  fi  and  its  variant  n;-;;!!. 
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tion  of  the  king's  name,  Rerin,  eadly  followed. 
It  shonld  be  noted  that  according  to  2  Ch  20^''  the 
Edomites  were  actively  hostile  to  Abaz.  All, 
then,  that  we  really  know  of  the  heeinning  of  the 
campaign  is  that  the  two  kings,  of  whom  Bezia 
was  the  more  active  and  powwrfiil,  advanced  with 
their  troops  against  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it. 
Isaiah  endeavoured  to  allay  the  intense  alarm  which 
this  caused  amongst  the  citizens,  but  his  efforts 
did  not  meet  with  mnch  success.  Ahaz,  at  all 
events,  put  more  confidence  in  foreign  intervention 
than  in  the  prophet's  assurance  of  Divine  protec- 
tion. He  'took  the  silver  and  the  gold  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a 
present,'  >'.«.  as  tribute,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  entreat- 
mg  his  immediate  help.  The  As^prian  was  only 
too  delighted  with  the  pretext  for  interference. 
His  approach  was  the  signal  for  the  murder  of 
Pekah  oy  his  own  subjects  (2  K  15^),  who  then 
accepted  the  great  king's  nominee,  HosBKA,  as 
their  sovereign  :  '  I  took  the  land  of  Bit-Chumria 
[Beth-Omri]  .  .  .  the  whole  of  its  people.  learned 
away  their  possessions  to  Assyria.  Pekah  their 
king  did  they  dethrone,  and  I  set  Hoshea  to  rule 
over  them'  (III  Raw.  10,  No.  2,  in  Winckler). 
Turning  aeainst  Damascus,  he  encountered  a  more 
determined  resistance.  2  K  16*  states  that  be 
'took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to 
Kir,  and  slew  Rezin.'  But  the  Asqrrian  monarch 
himself  informs  us  that  the  siege  lasted  more  than  a 
year.  It  ended  in  B.C.  732.  Schrader  (COr  i.  257) 
says  that  Rawlinson  found  the  slaying  of  Rezin 
mentioned  on  a  block,  which  was  unrortunately 
left  behind  in  Asia  and  has  since  disappeared. 

Winckler  (AUtett.  Untertueh.  pp.  74, 75)  identifies 
'the  son  of  fabeel'  (Is  7*}  with  Rezin.  He  ex- 
plains Tabeel  {J'db-El)  as  meaning  '  £1  is  wise,'  and 
argues  from  the  equivalent  name  Eliada  (1  K  11") 
anu  from  the  fcA-rimmon  of  I  K  15**  that  such  a 
name  as  Tdb-El  was  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty.  And  since  'the  son  of 
Remaliah '  in  Is  7'  means  Pekah,  he  holds  that 
■the  son  of  T&b-El'  in  Is  7^  means  Rezin.  Dam- 
ascns,  too,  being  the  predominant  partner,  the 
chief  profit  of  the  expedition  would  f  au  to  its  king. 
The  series  of  Damascene  kings,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  him  is  as  follows : — 

C<n»gGOB.a  . 
From  about  8S6-8M. 


Prom  8M  to  about  8M  (I) 
8Ma>-7M(!)   .     .  . 

:  :  :  : 


BlT-ldrt,  th«  Ben-badad  ot 

the  Bible. 
Hazael. 

Mui-— In  tbe  Bibto,  Urn- 

hadad. 
Ttb-EL 


But  the  identification  on  which  this  depends  is 
precarious.  Obvioasly  the  periphrasis, '  the  son  of 
Bemaliah,'  is  intended  to  oe  contemptuous.  It 
recalls  the  fact  that  Pekah  was  a  usurper,  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  royal  family.  Probably, 
then,  'the  son  of  fAb-Er  is  also  a  scornful  title, 
hurled  at  one  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  kings.  If  ^^b-El  bad  been  a  king  of 
Damascus,  it  would  have  been  no  derogation  to 
Rezin's  dignity  to  be  entitled  his  son. 

2.  In  Ezr  £ii>=Neh  7«>  'the  cMldren  of  Redn' 
(nr)  *u)  are  mentioned  amongst  the  Nethinim. 
The  LXX  has  UorPatriir :  the  uloi  AmmIk  of  1  £sG*> 
is  evidently  a  mere  scribe's  error,  resulting  from 
the  common  confuaion  of  i  and  X  Guuie,  in 
KantzBch's  Apokr.,  unhesitatingly  restores  the 
'Besdn' in  this  passage.  J.  Tatlob. 

BEZON  (|^r)  'prince'),  son  of  Eliada,  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  that  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
whom  David  overthrew  (2  S  Palling  into 

disfavour  with  his  master,  as  David  had  done  with 
Saul,  ha  fled  from  him.  A  band  of  freebooters 


attached  themselves  to  his  standard ;  and,  begin- 
ning in  this  feeble  fashion,  he  eventually  became 
strong  enough  to  seize  Dsunasous,  where  he  founded 
a  dynasty.  During  his  own  lifetime  he  proved  a 
thorn  in  tha  side  of  Solomon  (1  K  11"),  and  the 
kings  who  traced  their  descent  from  him  were 
amongst  the  most  persistent  and  troublesome  of 
Israel  8  adversaries. 

The  question  has  been  rused  whether  Sezon  is 
the  correct  name.  LXX  A,  it  is  true,  supports  that 
form  with  'Pat^ ;  but  B  has  '£<r/Hi/t  1 K 1  which 
apparently  corresponds  to  fnp},  to  which  also  the 

Peah.  ^0$}91  may  point.    Moreover,  the  jVfg  of 

1  K  IS'*  seems  to  occupy  much  the  same  position 
in  the  genealogy  as  the  i^rj  of  1  K  11".  Hence  the 
conjecture  that  fr\]^  (Hezron)  should  be  substituted 
for  the  i^r)  (Besiyn)  and  the  tm  {ffezion)  of  these 
two  passages  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  for  fi-\m  would 
most  likely  have  been  'Efpiiii  rather  than  Eir. ;  cf. 
'A-felr  for  and  'Pa^rcln  for  JTJ.  The  three  kings, 
Hezron  (our  Bexon),  Tab-rimmon,  and  Ben-hadoid, 
must  also  have  enjoyed  very  long  reigns  if  they 
occupied  tbe  entire  mterval  from  David  to  Asa. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  absolutely  conclusive 
evidence,  we  are  not  at  liberl^y  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  name  or  to  assnme  the  identity  of  Rezon  and 
Hezion. 

The  integrity  of  the  text  and  the  reliableness  of 
the  statements  in  1 K 11""",  the  only  passage  where 
this  prince  is  named,  are  also  disputed.  Internal 
evidence,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  LXX  (B,  Luc.) 
omit  the  words,  proves  that '  when  David  slew  them 
of  Zobah '  is  no  part  of  the  original  text.  Kittel 
{Hist,  of  the  Hebrewt,  iL  53)  points  out  that  even 
in  the  MT  it  looks  as  though  w."-"*  had  been  in- 
tem)lated  between  v."  and  v."'',  and  that  in  the 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  the  whole  episode  is  connected  with 
V.I*.  But  the  connexion  with  v."  is  as  unsuitable 
as  that  with  v.".  In  either  case  it  interrupts  the 
Hadad  narrative,  and  gives  the  impression  of  a 
gloss.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  tnat  it  is  un- 
historicaL  J.  Tatlob. 

RHEOinil  (njrfum),  the  modem  Reggio,  was  an 
important  and  ancient  Greek  colony  near  the 
Bontb-westem  extremitv  of  Italy,  and  close  to  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  straits  separating  that 
country  from  Sicily,  opposite  Messana  (Messina) 
and  about  6  to  7  nules  distant  from  it.  It  was 
a  madi  more  important  place  in  the  ancient 
system  of  coasting  navigation  than  it  is  in  modem 
times.  The  whirlpool  of  Chorybdis  near  Messana, 
and  the  rock  of  Scylla  some  miles  from  Rhegium 
round  the  promontory  north  of  the  town,  were 
reckoned  mnch  more  dangerous  then ;  and  ships 
had  often  to  lie  at  Rhegium  waitine  for  a  suitable 
wind,  and  avoiding  the  currents  which  in  certain 
circumstances  run  very  strong  in  the  straits. 
Hence  the  Dioscuri,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
sailors,  were  much  worshipped  at  Rhegium,  and  are 
represented  on  its  coins  :  the  mariners  of  the  ships 
that  put  in  at  Rhegium  would  often  make  or  dis- 
charge their  vows  to  the  '  Twin  Gods '  in  tbe  town. 

Rhegium  occupied  not  merely  an  important  but 
also  a  dangerous  and  exposed  situation.  A  great 
city  in  the  6th  and  5th  cents.  B.C.,  it  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  387.  Again  in  280-270 
it  was  destroyed.  Campanian  troops,  received  as 
a  garrison  into  the  city,  murdered  the  male  popu- 
lation and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
tUl  they  were  captured  and  extemiinated  by  a 
Roman  army,  and  the  town  was  given  back  to  the 
scanty  remnant  of  its  former  population.  Hence- 
forth it  waa  in  alliance  with  Rome  as  a  emtot 
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faderata.  After  this  it  is  mentioned  only  inciden- 
tally  amid  the  Roman  wars.  It  narrowly  escaped 
the  forfeiture  of  ite  territoiy  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
triumvirs  after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  being  spared 
by  Augustus  probably  from  a  desire  to  keep  at 
this  important  harbour  a  population  accustomed  to 
navigation  and  friendly  to  himself ;  and  in  the 
Sicilian  War  (B.O.  38-36)  it  rendered  good  service 
both  to  his  fleet  and  his  army,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Julium  Rheginm  and  an  increase 
of  population  (with  other  acoomoanying  advan- 
tages). Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  nounshmg  town 
al^ut  A.D.  20.  It  presented  a  curious  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Roman  popolation  and  life,  shown  in  its 
mixed  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  It  was  the 
terminus  of  one  of  the  great  Roman  roads,  a  branch 
of  the  Appian  Way,  diverging  from  it  at  Capaa, 
built  probably  by  the  prstor  Popilius  in  B.a  134 
and  called  Via  Popilia.  The  actual  point  of  eroes- 
ing  to  Sicily  was  at  the  ColumiM  or  Statua,  6  miles 
or  more  nortli  of  Rhegiunu 

The  ship  in  which  St.  Panl  sailed  from  Malta  to 
Puteoli,  the  'Dioscuri'  *  (a  name  of  good  omen), 
lay  for  a  day  in  the  harbour  of  Rhegium,  waiting 
till  a  south  wind  arose,  which  carried  it  to  Pnteofi 
on  the  morrow  after  it  sailed  (Sevrc^idt).  Probably 
some  of  the  sailors  on  tJie  'Dioscuri'  took  the 
opportunitv  of  thanking  the  Twin  Gods  in  the 
city  for  tini ' 


eir  aocoessful  voyage  at  that  early 
season  of  the  year,  and  praying  for  equal  luck  to 
their  destination.  The  manoeuvre  by  which  the 
ship  reached  Rheginm  seems  quite  clear ;  and  yet 
has  caused  much  trouble  and  variety,  of  opinion. 
The  ship  must  have  had  a  favourabl  [e  wind  from 
Malta,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  attempted  the 
crossing  over  the  open  sea  so  early  in  the  year. 
This  wind  carried  it  to  Syracuse,  but  there  it  had 
to  lie  for  three  days,  which  proves  that  the  wind 
nad  shifted  and  was  then  against  it.  It  then  sailed 
to  Rhegium ;  and,  as  it  had  to  wait  in  Rhegium 
tUI  a  south  wind  set  in,  the  wind  with  wliich  it 
reached  Rh^um  cannot  have  been  south.  The 
expression  rtfuMirret,  which  Luke  uses,  shows  that 
the  wind  was  so  far  unfavourable  that  the  ship 
could  not  run  a  straight  course  (tiSvSpoiuXr,  Ac  16" 
21'),  but  had  to  tack,  running  out  north-eastwards 
towards  Italy  and  then  back  to  the  Sicilian  coaat. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  a  practical  yachtsman, 
James  Smith,  m  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  St. 
Paul.  The  explanation  of  TtpuXSiura  as  '  sailing 
round  the  Sicilian  coast'  seems  certainly  wrong. 
The  reading  rtpuXdrnt  in  K*  B  seems  to  be  a 
corruption,  accepted  through  failniv  to  understand 
the  true  text ;  it  can  hardly  be  rendered  '  weighing 
anchor'  (whidi  is  the  suggested  rendering),  tor  in 
Ac  27*  it  has  an  accusative  following  it  in  that 
sense,  as  Blass  points  out ;  moreover,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  in  Ao  27*  to  give  that  information 
(see  Smith,  op.  eit.,  on  the  passage),  but  here  it  is 
unnecessary.  W.  M.  Rausay. 

RHEIHS  YERSIOH.— See  VERSIONS. 

BHBBA  fPW)-— A  son  of  Zembbabel.  Lk  V. 

RHODifFMi;).— The  name  means 'Rose.'  When 
St.  Peter  was  miraculously  released  from  prison 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark. 
A  damsel  {viuSl<rKri)  of  the  name  of  Rhoda  came  to 
the  door,  but  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness,  and 
ran  in  and  told  how  Peter  stood  before  the  gate. 

*  Luke  saw  or  heard  the  ship  (»  Roman  imperial  veeael)  called 

2'  Ite  Latin  name  mmuemo  Ominit  or  Outoribui  (oompore 
e  ioacripUoQ  CIL  UL  No.  S,  navit  fantmo  ItopKarid,  <.«. 
Wboee  sign  wu  the  Pharian  Us)  la  the  Greek  translation 
wmfmrift^  ^itrmtifdt  (where  the  datlTe  repreaenta  the  Lathi 
ablat.  abeoL,  u  In  cmuuU  Oieenmt,  iwirp  K«l^i);  and  the 
(onnula  remains  in  his  text  to  ponle  thoee  oommentaton  who 
Study  only  literary  Qreek  and  neKleot  ««'*"'~'  language. 


She  was  accused  of  being  mad,  but  perrasted  in  hex 
statement  (Ao  12^''").  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  her.  The  name  is  fairly  common  both  in  litera- 
ture and  inscriptions,  and  was  often  given  to  slave 
girls.  A.  C.  Hkadlah. 

RHODES  (V6!ot)  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  many  brilliant  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
city  was  founded  in  B.C.  408,  at  the  extreme  north- 
eastern point  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  when  the 
three  ancient  cities,  Lindus,  Camims,  and  lalysus, 
were  concentrated  in  the  new  foundation.  It 
enjoyed  an  admirable  situation  and  a  splendid 
climate.  The  commercial  aptitude  of  the  popula- 
tion knew  how  to  use  its  advantages  by  wise  laws 
and  just  dealings  with  their  competitors  and  allies 
in  the  trade  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Rhodes 
was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  power  in  the  2nd  cent. 
B.O.,  having  been  made  mistress  of  great  part  of 
Caria  and  Lyda  in  the  settlement  of  189,  after  the 
defeat  and  expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  Antiochus 
and  the  Seleucid  power.  The  city  was,  however, 
too  powerful  to  suit  the  Roman  policy.  In  B.C.  160 
the  Carian  and  Lycian  cities  were  declared  inde- 
pendent by  Rome ;  and  another  blow  was  struck 
at  Rhodian  commercial  supremacy  by  mining 
Dxlos  a  free  port  in  the  same  year.  The  result 
of  these  disasters  is  to  be  observed  in  the  diminu- 
tion and  alteration  of  Rhodian  coinage  about  that 
time.  But  Rhodes  continued  to  maintain  ite 
commerce.  It  was  relieved  of  Delian  competition 
by  the  great  massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Delos  by 
Mithrioates  in  B.O.  87;  and  by  continuing  loyal  to 
Rome  in  that  critical  time,  when  almost  every 
otbvt  Greek  city  joined  Mithridatee,  it  recovered 
favour  and  was  permitted  to  regain  part  of  its 
Carian  possessions.  In  the  Roman  civil  wars 
Rhodes  from  B.C.  47  to  43  supported  the  cause  of 
Ceesar,  and  suffered  severely  m  consequence.  C. 
Cassius  captured  the  city  in  43,  and  exacted  4500 
talents  from  its  people;  and  another  Cassius  in 
42  burned  all  the  Rhodian  ships  except  thirty, 
which  he  manned  with  crews  of  his  own  and  took 
away.  Rhodes  henceforth  was  a  city  devoid  of 
real  power ;  and  it  sank  practically  into  a  common 
provincial  town  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  it 
ranked  as  a  free  city  nnder  the  early  emperors 
(except  for  a  short  time  nnder  Claudins,  who  took 
away  its  freedom  and  afterwards  restored  it  again). 
Yet  Strabo  mentions  (p.  652)  tliat  it  was  the  most 
splendid  city  known  to  him  in  respect  of  harbours, 
streets,  walls,  and  other  equipment.  Such  was 
its  condition  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Shortly 
afterwards  Vespasian  made  it  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince Lycia. 

Rhodes  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  only  as  a  point 
where  St  Paul  touched  on  his  voyage  from  'Troas 
to  Ceesarea,  Ao  21>.  The  route  along  the  coast 
between  the  porta  of  the  province  Asia  on  the  one 
side  and  those  of  Syria  or  Kgvpt  on  the  other,  was 
probably  the  most  frequent^  seaway  in  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  voyage  was  marked  by 
a  number  of  stopping-points, — Cos,  Patara,  eto., — 
where  the  ordinary  snips  enga<,'ed  in  the  trade 
called  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  these  are  men- 
tioned in  Ac  20  and  21,  with  the  exception  of 
Myra  (which  is  given  in  the  Western  Text  only). 
Rhodes  was  one  of  them  ;  and  the  ship  on  which 
St.  Paul  and  the  whole  body  of  delegates  were 
sailing  touched  there  between  C!os  and  Patara. 
This  IS  all  in  the  customary  form.  Hundreds  of 
ships  did  the  same  every  year.  An  excellent 
illustration  is  supplied  by  the  voyage  of  Herod, 
about  B.C.  14,  from  Palestine  by  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Chios,  and  Mitykne,  to  Byzantium  and  Sinope 
(see  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  ii.  2). 

Rhodes  was  also,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
ports  of  call  on  the  voyage  from  Alexandria  to 
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Pateoli  or  to  Ostia.  It  is,  indeed,  not  mentioned 
in  the  voyages  of  that  class  described  nnder 
Myka,  bat  none  of  those  narratives  gives  a  list 
of  harbours,  and  we  may  assnme  irith  oonfidenoe 
that  in  each  case  Rhodes  was  a  port  where  the 
ship  called  (unless  in  exceptional  circumstances). 
That  is  proved  by  the  voyt^e  of  Yesparian  from 
Alexandria  to  Borne  in  A.D.  70,  which  was  by  way 
of  the  Lycian  coast  and  Rhodes,  aa  is  seen  by 
comparing  Dion  Cassias,  Ixvi.  8,  with  Zonaras, 
zL  17,  and  Jos.  BJ  vn.  iL  1.  The  voyage  of  Herod 
tiie  Great  in  B.C.  40  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  by 
Pamphylia  and  Rhodes  is  also  a  good  illustration.* 
Herod  evidently  passed  east  and  north  of  Cyprus, 
like  the  ship  in  Ac  27'"* ;  but  it  was  the  stormy 
season,  and  the  over-sea  voyage,  common  in  the 
summer  season,  could  not  then  be  risked :  see 
Mtba,  where  these  two  voyages  may  be  added  to 
the  examples  quoted. 

Rhodes  is  also  mentioned  in  1  Mao  XS*  among 
the  States  to  which  the  Romans  sent  letters  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  about  B.C.  138  (see  Pbaseus, 
Lycia,  Delos,  etc.).  Only  self-governing  free 
States  were  thus  addressed ;  and  Rhodes,  as  almost 
the  greatest  maritime  State  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, was  of  course  included.  The  ships 
carrying  Jews  from  the  west  and  from  the  i£genn 
coasts  and  cities  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  for  the 
Passover,  would  all,  as  we  have  seen,  call  in 
ordinary  course  at  Rhodes.  Sach  ships  are  implied 
in  Ac  18"-"  20*.  It  may  be  taken  as  practically 
certain  that  in  a  great  commercial  centre  like 
Rhodes  there  would  be  Jews  resident ;  but  hardly 
any  memorial  of  them  has  been  preserved. 

In  Ezk  27"  the  Septuaeint  reads  'Sons  of  the 
Rhodians  were  thy  merchants';  where  AY  and 
RV  have '  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants' 
(trafRckers,  RY).  There  can  be  little  doabt  that 
the  Septaagint  text  in  this  passage  is  a  change 
made  by  translators  in  the  3ra  cent.  B.C.,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  desert  carrier  tribe  Dedan, 
but  were  familiar  with  the  Rhodians  as  the greatest 
merchants  of  their  time  in  the  Levant  (see  Dedan). 
In  Gn  10*  and  in  I  Ch  I^,  also,  the  Septuagint  text 
has  'Rhodians' (IPMtoc)  as  the  fourtfi  of  the  sons 
of  Javan  ;  but  RY,  foUowine  the  Hebrew  text, 
has  Dodanim  in  the  former  place  and  Rodanim  in 
the  latter  (AY  Dodanim  in  Doth  places).  Among 
the  sons  of  Javan,  Rhodes,  which  was  inhabited  by 
Greeks  (though  by  Dorians,  not  lonians:  see 
Dodanim),  would  be  quite  suitable;  and  the 
Septuagint  text  is  accepted  \s3  most  modems  in 
those  two  places. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  is  about  43  miles  long  from 
N.K  to  S.W.  by  20  miles  where  the  brcMth  is 
greatest;  its  neuest  point  is  about  12  miles  from 
the  mainland.  The  famous  eolosaua  was  a  statue 
of  the  snn-god,  106  feet  in  height,  which  stood  at 
the  harbour  entrance.  It  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  success  of  the  Rhodians  in  with- 
standing the  siege  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in 
B.C.  280 ;  bat  it  fell  daring  an  earthquake  in  224, 
and  the  fragments  remained  lying,  shown  as  a 
curiosity  till  A.D.  672,  when  the  Arab  general  who 
conquered  Rhodes  is  said  to  have  sold  them  to  a 
'Jew  of  Emesa.  The  island  was  soon  afterwards 
reconquered  by  the  Byzantine  arms,  and  remained 
in  Christian  hands  for  many  centuries.  The  most 
interesting  and  glorious  period  of  Rhodian  history 
in  many  respects  began  in  1310,  when  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took  the  city  from  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  founded  a  State,  including 
several  of  the  neighbouring  small  idands  and  some 
towns  on  the  mainland,  especially  Halicamassos 
and  Smyrna  (the  latter  being  taken  in  1346,  and 
held  tiiri403).  The  Knights  of  Rhodes  were  en- 
gaged .in  eeaseleas  warfare  with  the  Turks.  The 
•  Joa  AM.  xrr.  jtw.  tt;  BJvjir.t. 


city,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Knights,  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  in  1440, 1444, 
and  1480;  but  at  last,  in  1522,  the  Knights  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms  to  Saltan  Suleiman, 
and  retired  to  Crete,  then  to  Sicily,  and  finally  to 
Malta.  The  modem  town  of  Ithodes  is  full  of 
memorials  of  the  time  of  the  Knights,  and  con- 
tains hardly  any  apparent  traces  of  its  older 
history.  Its  harMurs  nave  been  allowed  to  become 
choked  wiUi  sand,  and  its  trade  is  quite  insignili- 
cant.  W.  M.  Kamsay. 

RHODOCnS  CPMoKot).— A  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  his  countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupatoi. 
He  was  detected  and  imprisoned,  2  Mac  13". 

BIBAI  ('31 ;  LXX  in  2  S  'Pei/Sd,  in  1  Ch  B  "Pc/Si^, 
A  "Pij/Joi,  K  'Po/Sfjai).— The  father  of  Ittai  (1  Ch 
Ithai)  the  Benjamite,  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes 
(2S23»=1  Ch  11«). 

RIBLAH.— 1.  (njfi,  once,  Jer  62«',  np^'^T ;  LXX 
2K  25''  'P(/3Xa0(i,  elsewhere  Ae^XaM,  and  other 
cormpt  forma). — The  name  of  a  place  in  the  '  land 
of  ^amath,'  now  BMeh,  in  the  Bek&'a,  or  broad 
vale  between  the  two  ranges  of  LeiMtnon  and 
Hermon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about 
100  miles  N.N.E.  of  Dan,  66  miles  N.  of  Damascus, 
and  50  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hahath  (which  see).  It 
was  at  Riblah  that  Pharaoh-necon,  three  months 
after  his  defeat  of  Josiali  at  Megiddo  (B.C.  608), 
in  some  way  obtained  the  presence  of  his  successor, 
Jehoahaz,  and  threw  him  into  chains  that  he  micht 
no  longer  reign  in  Jemsalem  (2  K  23").  liiblah 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  place  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.c.  586),  was  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's headquarters,  and  to  which  Zedekiab, 
and  other  prisoners  taken  out  of  the  captured 
city,  were  Drought  for  punishment  (2  K  25"-  = 
Jer39^«=Jer62«-;  2K25^  »>=Jer52«-").  Riblah 
is  now  nothing  more  than  a  'miserable'  village 
of  40-^  houses  (Kob.  BSP  iii  643) ;  but  Robinson 
(>6.  p.  645)  points  out  how,  from  its  situation,  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  and  also  on  the  great 
road  leading  from  Egypt  and  Palestine  to  Babylon, 
it  was  a  suitable  resting-place,  whether  for  the 
army  of  Kecoh,  who  had  designs  on  Babylon,  or 
for  Nebach.,  while  watching  tne  operations  that 
were  takinc  place  in  Judah.  See,  further,  on  the 
modem  Rioleh,  Sachan,  Beite  in  Syrien  (1883), 
66-67.  '  Riblah '  is  likewise  read  by  most  modem 
scholars  (Ges.,  Ew.,  Smend,  Coram,  et«.),  with 
4  MSS,  in  Ezk  6"  for  'Diblath'  (npJ'?T  n^TO):  'I 
wUl  make  the  land  desolate  from  the  wilderness 
(on  the  S.  of  Judah)  to  Riblah  (in  the  far  North),' 
the  expression  being  regarded  as  a  designation  of 
the  whole  extent  of  Palestine,  to  its  ideial  limits, 
and  Riblah  bein^  perhaps  mentioned  instead  of 
the  usual  '  entenng  in  of  Qamath '  (Nn  34',  2  K 
14^*,  Am  6**,  Ezk  47"  cU.),  on  account  of  its  having 
become  prominent  at  the  time  (b.c.  692— see  Ezk 
1').  If  the  '  approach  to  Qamath '  is  rightly  placed 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  broad  vale  between  Leoanon 
and  Anti-Libanus,  where,  as  the  traveller  from  the 
S.  approaches  Riblah,  he  finds  himself  entering  a 
new  district,  and  sees  the  country  towards  ^amath 
open  out  before  him  (see  esp.  van  de  Yelde,  Nam- 
tme,  1854,  iL  470;  and  cf.  Rob.  BBP  iii.  568; 
Moore,  Judges,  80,  82 ;  also  Jos  13',*  Jg  3'),  this 
reading  will  be  quite  natural.  Other  scholars, 
however,  doubt  whether  the  Isr.  territory  can  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  extending  as  far  as  the  N. 

*  which  impUei  Uut  the  '  approach  to  Qamsth '  wis  st  •om* 
dlitano*  trom  a  place  at  the  foot  of  Mouot  Hermon.  Th* 
opinion  (Boh.  ill.  669 ;  Hahath,  vol.  11.  p.  iSO*)  that  the  ezpre*. 
non  denoted  the  approach  to  H<uni^th,  nottrom  theS.,  but  fnaa 
the  Fm(,  to  budly  probable  (of.  KeU  on  Nu  84^ 
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end  of  Lebanon,  and  think  the  'approaeh  to 
^amath'  must  be  supposed  to  have  denoted, 
somewhat  vaguely,  a  more  S.  part  of  the  vale  of 
Coele-Syria  (Keil  and  Dillm.  on  Nn  34';  Buhl, 
Oeogr.  66, 110 ;  notice  RebOb  in  Nn  13") :  in  this 
case  Riblah  is  certainly  a  more  N.  point  than  would 
be  expected ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  reading 
be  not  adopted,  Diblath  (RV  'Diblah')  must  be 
the  name  of  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  which  is 
hardly  likely  in  such  a  connexion. 

2.  Nu  34''  (nj?in,  with  the  art.:  LXX  d«-» 
Zer0a/ia/>  BijXo  for  nj??n  D^fp).  One  of  the  places 
mentioned  on  the  (in  parts)  obecnrely-deiinea  ideal 
borders  of  the  promised  land,  Nn  34'-".  It  is 
described  as  being  on  the  £.  border,  somewhere 
between  9a?ar-'6nan— which  (Ezk  47"  48')  was  on 
the  'border'  of  the  territory  of  Damascus,  and 
was  to  be  (Nu  34»- '«)  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Israel's 
territory — and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (i.e.  the  Sea 
of  Galilee).  There  is  difficulty  in  determining  the 
site ;  for  the  places  mentioned  on  the  N.  border  of 
Israel,  in  both  Nu  34'-»  and  Ezk  47'»-",  are  very 
uncertain ;  and  while  some  scholars  (Robinson, 
Elnob.,  Conder)  think  that  this  border  may  be 
drawn  (approximately)  across  the  N.  extremity  of 
Lebanon  (Qafar-'Sn&n  being  then  situated  at  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Orontes— either  [Keil]  the 
spring  of  Lebweh,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Riblah  1  [Rob. 
iu.  532],  or  [Conder,  Heth  and  Moab*,  8,  11  f.]  'Ain 
el-*Asy,  11  m.  S.  W.  of  Riblah  1),  others  (Buhl,  66  f.; 
cf.  Riblah  1)  oonsider  this  to  be  too  far  N.,  and 
think  that  it  should  be  drawn  across  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Lebanon  (Qatar- Sn&n  being  then  either 
Bftnifts  itself,  or  el-Qadr,  9  m.  E.  of  it).*  The 
Riblah  of  Nn  34"  is,  however,  some  place  between 
Qa^r-'Sn&n  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  so  that  upon 
none  of  these  suppositions  can  it  be  identical  with 
Riblah  1  (which  is  to  the  N.  even  of 'Ain  el- Asy). 
No  Riblah  in  a  suitable  situation  seems  at  present 
to  be  known.  The  suggestion  (Wetzst. ;  see  Dillm.) 
to  read  (after  LXX)  'to  Harbel*  (n^STD)  for  'to 
Riblah,'  and  to  identify  Harbel  with  Haimel  (or 
HOrmiil),  a  place  about  8  miles  S.W.  of  Riblah 
(see  Sachau's  map,  or  the  one  in  Bttd.,  Route  31), 
does  not  really  lessen  Uie  difiBoolty  of  the  verse. 

S.  B.  Dbiteb. 

RICHES.— See  Wealth. 

RID. — ^The  original  meanine  of  '  rid '  is  to  rucue 
(Anglo-Sax.  hreddan,  ef.  Dutdi  redden  and  Germ. 
retten),  and  this  is  its  meaning  in  five  of  its  ux  AV 
occurrences  (Gn  37",  Ex  6*,  Lv  26«,  Ps  82*  144»-'»). 
Cf .  Gn  37"Tind. '  When  Reuben  herde  that,  he  went 
aboute  to  nrd  him  out  of  their  handes  and  sayde,  let 
ns  not  kyli  him ' ;  Tind.  Sxpos.  77i '  Because  we  be 
ever  in  such  peril  and  onmbranoe  that  we  cannot 
rid  ourselves  out,  we  must  duly  and  hourly  cry  to 
God  for  aid  and  succour ' ;  Jer  16"  Gov.  '  And  I 
will  ryd  the  out  of  the  hondes  of  the  wicked,  and 
delyver  the  out  of  the  honde  of  Tirauntes.  In 
the  remaining  passage  the  meaning  is  clear  out, 
drive  out,  Lv  26*  '  I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the 
land'  (Rv  'cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the 
land which  is  the  modem  meaning.  The  process 
by  wnioh  the  word  thus  practically  xevened  its 
meaning  (from  reieue  to  tiettrojf)  may  be  illoatimted 
front  Spenaer,  FQI.L  80— 

■  Onto  their  lodgiogi  thn  Ui  (OMtM  b*  lUita,* 

where  the  meaning  is  nentral,  removes.  Cf.  also 
Lv  14**  Gov.  '  The  preast  shall  commannde  them 
to  ryd  all  thinge  out  of  the  housse,'  and  Udall, 
Eratmwt  Paraph.  L  62,  'With  these  men  the 
Pharisees  consulted  by  what  meanee  tiiey  might 
ridde  JesoB  out  of  the  waye.'        J.  HASTDias. 

*  Dillm.  uid  KaU  adopt  intenntdtat*  vtom.  Dabn.  (p.  Ut) 
irould  not  dnw  It  N.  ol  Uw  prMent  toad  tmn  Btrilt  to 
Dunuoua;  KaU  t*k« it u Ikr H.  M Labmb. 


RIDDLE  (n7<ti,  from  root  im  lOajf.  Eeb.  Lex. 

compares  Arab.  '  decline,  turn  aside,  avoid,' 
hence  perhaps  riddle  as  indirect,  obscure] ;  verb 
denom.  iin  'to  propose  an  enigma';  ni'o  nn  'to 
put  forth  a  riddle,' Ezk  17*:  LXXari'(7  a,  vpipXriiia  t 
Vulg.  enigma,  problema,  proposiiio)  Is  closely  re- 
lated in  the  OT  to  the  proverb  ("^fj),  which  for 
the  most  part  is  represented  in  the  LXX  by  xa/ia- 
/SoXi) — PARABLE.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed 
(Oort  in  Cheyne's  Job  and  Solomon,  p.  127),  tliat 
some  of  the  proverbs  were  originally  current 
among  the  people  as  riddles,  such  as  '  What  is 
worse  than  meeting  a  bear  ?  Meeting  a  fool  in  his 
folly '  (Pr  17") ;  '  What  is  sweet  at  Urst,  and  then 
like  gravel  in  the  mouth T  Bread  of  falsehood' 
(Pr  20'^).  Like  the  proverb  or  the  parable  or  the 
allegory,  the  riddle  served  a  more  serious  and 
didactic  purpose  than  we  usually  associate  with 
the  word.  The  didactic  usage  is  round  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  OT.  It  is  seen  in  Nu  12",  where 
Jehovah  chides  Aaron  and  Miriam  for  tlieir  op- 
position to  Moses,  and  says  to  the  honour  of  the 
great  Lawgiver, '  Month  to  month  speak  I  to  him, 
plainly  and  not  in  riddles'  {rnvf).  In  Ps  49*  the 
Psalmist  says,  '  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable 
(Vp^) :  I  will  propound  ray  riddle  ('(VJ'ti)  upon  the 
harp,'  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm — ^the  transi- 
tonness  of  godless  ^)rosperity  and  the  blessedness  ol 
a  hope  in  God — j  ustities  nia  application  of  the  words. 
In  Ps  78'  the  same  didactic  purpose  is  manifest. 
The  Psalmist  proposes  to  set  forth  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  in  parable  and  riddle  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  own  age  and  time :  '  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  a  parable  (Sir??) :  I  wUl  utter  riddles 
{tin'i})  from  the  olden  time.'  This  parabolic  use  ol 
the  history  of  Israel  by  the  Psalmist  is  taken  by 
the  evangelist  (Mt  13'*- ")  as  justifying  the  em- 
ployment of  parables  hj  Jesus  to  set  forth  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  '  AU  these  things  spake  Jesus 
in  parables  to  the  multitudes,  that  the  word  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  say- 
ing, "  I  Mrill  open  my  mouth  in  parables :  I  will 
declare  things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'"  which  last  words  are  a  variation  from  the 
LXX  '  riddles  from  the  beginning '  {rpopX'^na-n 
ir'  ipxvf)-  This  didactic  purpose  attributed  to 
the  riddle  is  well  illustrated  in  Pr  1'  by  its  associa- 
tion with  words  of  like  purport : '  To  understand  a 
parable  iWi}),  and  an  obscure  saying  (n^r^?),  the 
sayings  (on^)  of  the  wise  and  their  riddles  (irrci).' 
In  the  Wisdom  books  of  the  Apocrypha  it  is  per- 
haps natural  to  find  examples  of  the  didactic 
usage.  In  Wis  8'  it  is  said  m  praise  of  Wisdom : 
'She  understandeth  subtleties  of  speeches  and 
interpretations  of  riddles '  (irr/w^t  Xiywr  col  X^cti 
tbnri(i4.TiM) ;  in  Sir  39'-  *  it  is  said  of  the  man  who 
meditates  in  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  '  He  will 
keep  the  discourse  of  the  men  of  renown,  and  will 
enter  in  amid  the  subtleties  of  parables  (A>  vrpe^MtXs 
wapapoS^).  He  will  seek  out  the  hidden  meaning 
of  proverbs  {iwixpu^  wafMiuuv),  and  be  conversant 
in  the  riddles  of  parables'  (tr  alrlynan  vapafioWr), 
tiieae  last  words  being  inverted  in  47",  where 
Solomon  is  apostrophizeid  as  filling  the  earth  with 
'parables  of  riddles'  {ir  ropa/SoXatt  cJrtyitdrar). 
Tne  association  of  the  riddle  with  the  parable  it 
found  in  Ezk  17*,  where  the  prophet  is  commanded 
'  to  put  forth  a  riddle  (fn-o  nn),  and  utter  a  parable' 
(S^^k^,  LXX  ra^oX^v), — the  saying  being  called 
a  riddle  because  it  requires  interpretation,  and  a 
parable  because  of  the  comparison  it  contains  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  to  two  great 
eagles,  and  of  their  treatment  of  Israel  t»  the 
cropping  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  There  are  still 
two  occurrences  of  the  word  '  riddle '  in  the  Pro- 

5 bets,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  saj  whether  the 
idactio  or  the  more  special  usage  is  exemplified. 
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In  Dn  8"  the  king  of  fierce  countenance  that  is  to 
arise,  bv  whom  /Uitiochas  Epiphanee  is  meant,  is 
ereditea  with  the  pit  of  '  anderstanding  riddles ' 
(nVro  p<Q) ;  and  in  Hab  2*  the  prophet,  speaking  of 
the  proud  and  ambitions  man  who  seeks  to  make 
nations  and  peoples  his  own,  asks,  '  ShaU  not  all 
these  take  up  a  parable  {W^),  and  an  obscnie 
saying  (ny^'if),  riddles  (rti'n),  a^inst  him  T* 

The  riddle  in  the  more  special  sense  of  a  pnszle 
to  sharpen  the  wits,  or  a  paradoxical  qnestion 
to  stimulate  interest^  is  found  in  the  OT,  and 
balks  largely  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Jewish 
literature.  With  riddles  the  Jews  have  been  wont 
from  an  early  period  in  their  history  to  display 
their  intellectual  ingenuity,  or  test  the  wisdom  of 
the  learned,  or  entertain  festive  occasions  and 
hours  of  leisure.  Deutsch  (Litemry  Remains, 
p.  47),  speaking  of  the  Haggadah  of  the  Talmud, 
refers  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  says  that 
Bunyan  in  his  account  of  his  own  book  unknow- 
inglT  deseribes  the  Ha^^gadah  as  aooniately  as 

OMI  06 — 

■  Woold'st  Uum  dlreit  tfajnelf  from  meliuiohalyT 
Would'st  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  foUy? 
Would'st  thou  read  riddla  and  their  explanation  t 
Or  ^Ise  be  drowned  in  contemplation  T 

 O  then  come  hither 

And  lay  tlila  boolc,  thy  head  and  heart  together. 

The  riddle  is  not,  however,  confined  to  Jewish 
literature.  The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  familiar 
from  classical  antiquity.  It  was  a  riddle  that 
Tarqnin  the  Proud  acted  when  by  striking  off  with 
a  staff  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his 
garden  he  gave  Sextus  the  hint  to  put  out  of  the 
way  the  chief  citizens  of  captured  GabiL  The 
riddle  as  an  amusement  at  feasts  and  on  convivial 
occasions  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  pa^es  of  Athenseus  and  Anlus  Gellins. 
(See  Bochart,  uleromieon,  iiL  384). 

It  was  at  his  weddio^  feast  that  Elamson  pro- 
posed the  terms  of  his  ramous  riddle  (Jg  14).  He 
gave  his  Philistine  friends  seven  days  to  lind  it  out, 
promising  if  they  should  be  successful  thirty  fine 
linen  wrappersand  thirty  gala  dresses(v.>*;  Moore's 
Commentary,  p.  336),  and  requiring  from  them  the 
same  if  they  should  be  unsuccessfuL  They  accepted 
the  terms,  and  Samson  propounded  his  riddle — 
'  Out  of  the  eater  came  something  to  eat,  and  oat 
of  the  strong  came  something  sweet  I'  How  far  a 
riddle  was  fair,  the  solution  of  which  required  a 
knowledge  of  incidents  so  special  as  Samson's 
encounter  with  the  lion  and  its  sequel,  need  not 
be  discussed.  Their  deceit  and  the  treachery  of 
his  wife  put  the  Philistines  in  possession  of  the 
secret.  '  What,'  they  asked, '  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
and  what  is  stronger  than  a  liont'  At  once  he 
saw  he  had  been  duped,  and  in  a  satirical  vdn  he 
exclaimed,  employing  still  the  language  of  riddles : 
'  If  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  lound  out  my  riddle.' 

Solomon  with  his  high  repute  for  wisdom  in 
other  things  is  credited  also  with  skill  in  the 
solution  of  riddles.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  on  her 
fisit  to  Jemsalem  proved  him  with  riddles  (1 K  10* 
=2  Ch  9*).  And  Solomon  '  told  her  all  her  ques- 
tions, there  was  not  anything  hid  from  the  king 
which  he  told  her  not'  (IK  10'  =  2Ch  V). 
Josephns  teUs  a  similar  tale  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
Solomon  and  Hiram  were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  'What  cemented  the  Mendship  between 
them,'  says  Jos.  {Ant.  Tin.  3),  'was  the  passion 
both  had  for  wisdom ;  for  they  sent  riddles  (rpo- 
fMiitara,)  to  one  another,  with  a  desire  to  have 
tiiem  solved ;  and  in  these  Solomon  was  superior  to 
Hirain,  as  he  was  wiser  in  all  other  respects.'  In 
another  passage  of  his  writings  the  Jewish  his- 
torian (e.  Apitm.  L  18.  17),  records  the  testimony 
•f  Dins  the  historiaB  of  the  Phmniniain,  who  says 


that  Solomon  when  he  was  king  at  Jerusalem 
sent  riddles  (lUwlyiMTa)  ior  Hiram  to  guess,  and 
desired  that  he  would  send  others  back  for  mm  io 
find  out,  the  condition  being  that  he  who  failed 
should  pay  a  fine  to  him  who  was  successful.  And 
as  Hiram  was  unsuccessful,  he  had  a  large  amount 
to  pay.  At  length  he  found  a  man  of  Tyre, 
Abdemon  by  name,  who  was  able  to  guess  the 
riddles  proposed  b^  Solomon,  and  himself  pro- 
poundea  otners  which  Solomon  could  not  solve, 
thus  recovering  for  his  sovereign  the  monej  he 
had  lost.  None  of  these  riddles  have  survived, 
and  therefore  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
their  character  as  hard  questions. 

"There  are  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  Proverbs 
bearing  the  name  of  Solomon,  swings  that  appear 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  riddles.  'The  riddle  of  the 
insatiable  things  is  one  of  these  (Pr  30"-  ").  '  The 
horse-leech  (but  see  art.  Horse- leech)  hath  two 
daughters,  crying.  Give,  ^ve.  There  are  three 
things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four  things 
say  not.  It  is  enough.'  What  are  these  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  '  The  grave,  and  the  barren  womb,  the 
earth  that  is  not  filled  with  water,  and  the  fire 
that  saith  not.  It  is  enough.'  This  is  followed 
by  the  riddles  of  the  four  mysterious  things  (Pr 
30»-»),  of  the  four  intolerable  things  (Pr  30"""), 
of  the  four  little  wise  things  (SO**-*"),  and  of  the 
four  stately  things  (30^).  Riddle  and  inter- 
pretation alike  exhibit  precise  observation  of 
nature,  and  convey  at  the  same  time  moral  in- 
struction. 

To  the  riddles  of  the  OT  fall,  perhaps,  to  be 
added  the  words  of  the  mysterious  writing  on  the 
wall  on  the  night  of  Belshazzar's  feast  (Dn  6"""), 
Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphabsin  (which  see). 
The  inscription  is  to  be  read  according  to  recent 
authorities,  '  A  mina,  a  mlna,  a  shekel  and  half 
minas.'  Vv.*-*,  says  Bevan  {The  Book  of  Daniel, 
p.  106);  are  plays  upon  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ;  in  V."  the  play  is  a  double  one.  Tina — 
God  hath  numiered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it. 
Shekel — thou  hast  been  weighed  in  the  bsJance  and 
hast  been  found  wanting.  Half  mina — ^thv  king- 
dom hath  been  divided  and  given  to  the  Meaes  and 
Persians. 

The  parable  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  (rapojSoX)}  in  the  Synoptists  ; 
rapot/da  in  St.  John),  but  the  riddle,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  evangelist  Matthew  justifies  instruction 
by  parables  with  a  reference  to  Ps  78',  is  not 
expressly  mentioned.  Only  once  in  the  NT  is  the 
riddle  expressly  named,  and  in  that  instance  (1  Co 
13")  the  mention  of  it  is  obscured  in  EV.  The 
meaning  is — 'Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  in  a 
riddle '  {if  alflfium),  in  contrast  to  the  direct  vision 
of  spiritual  realities, '  face  to  face.'  In  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  there  is  a  riddle  which  remains  an 
enigma  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  solve  it :  'He 
that  hath  understanding  let  him  count  the  number 
of  Uie  beast ;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  six  hundred  and  sixty  and  six.' 
Following  the  method  known  amon^  the  Jews  as 
Oematria,  by  which  a  number  is  obtamed  from  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  a  name,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Hebrew  transliteration  of 
Neron  Cesar  yields  a  total  of  666.  Although 
adopted  by  many  modem  interpreters,  this  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  has  not  attained  general  accept- 
ance any  more  than  others  which  have  been  pro- 
posed from  a  much  earlier  time  (see  Bengel, 
Gnomon,  p.  1095  ff. ;  Milligan,  Baird  Lectures  on 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  p.  321  ff.,  and  art. 
Revelation  [Book  of]  above,  p.  268).  In  the 
Talmud  and  Rabbinicad  literature  there  is  no  lack 
of  riddles.  In  fact  the  Jews  exhibit  a  etuiosa 
felicitas  in  this  department  which  is  unique.  '  A 
large  number  of  famous  sayings,'  says  Aorahama 
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(J«wuh  Lift  in  the  Middle  AgetjPf.  3S6,  S87), 
'  are  put  in  the  fonn  of  riddles.  Wno  U  mighty  T 
'Who  18  a  fool  ?  Who  is  happy  ?  A  whole  class  of 
popular  phrases  in  the  Taunud  and  Midraah  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  folk-riddles,  the  chief 
exponents  being  women  and  children  ;  bat  distin- 
gnished  Rabbis  also  utilized  this  langnage  of 
wisdom.  Ethical  works  of  the  Middle  Ages 
abound  in  philosophical  riddles.  Riddles  found 
their  way  into  the  prayer-book  for  the  Passover 
Eve.  It  goes  without  saving,  therefore,  that 
many  Hebrew  riddles  of  tne  Middle  Ages  were 
serious  intellectual  exercises.'  To  keep  up  atten- 
tion and  to  stimulate  interest  while  the  intricate 
subtleties  of  the  law  are  being  expounded,  such  an 
assertion  as  this  would  be  announced — '  There  was 
a  woman  in  Egypt  who  brought  forth  at  one  birth 
"six  hundred  tnousand  men."'  The  interpreta- 
tion follows :  the  woman  was  Jochebed,  the 
mother  of  Moses,  who  was  himself  equal  to  the 
whole  armed  host  of  Israel  who  came  out  of  Egypt. 
Talmudic  lore  records  a  storr  of  Rabbi  Jenuoa, 
sage  and  saint,  akin  to  that  related  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  sent  him  a 
message  to  say  the  imperial  exchequer  was  empty : 
how  could  it  be  replenished  ?  The  Rabbi  took  the 
messenger  into  the  garden  and  tore  up  the  big 
radishes  and  planted  young  ones  in  their  place. 
He  did  the  same  with  the  tomips  and  the  lettuces. 
The  emperor  understood  the  hint;  he  dismissed 
the  old  officials  and  pat  new  in  their  place.  Manv 
of  the  riddles  that  thus  delighted  the  Jewisn 
fancy  seem  trivial  enough.  For  example :  '  The 
fish  is  roasted  with  his  brother,  is  placed  in  his 
father,  is  eaten  with  his  son,  and  thereafter  is 
helped  down  with  his  father,'  where  his  '  brother ' 
is  the  salt  which  oomes  like  himself  from  the  sea, 
his  '  father '  is  the  water  from  which  he  is  taken, 
and  his  'son'  the  sauce  in  which  he  is  served  I 
Riddles  whose  solution  depends  upon  the  numerical 
values  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  common.  '  Take 
30  from  30  and  the  remainder  is  60.'  The  ex- 
planation is  that  30=dVV  :  remove  V,  whose 
numerical  value  is  30,  and  the  remainder  is  ov^ 
=60.  The  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  have 
also  a  lingual  meaning,  and  a  good  example  of 
a  riddle  whose  solution  depends  upon  such  a  mean- 
ing is  tiie  following :  '  There  was  a  she-mule  in  my 
house :  I  opened  the  door  and  she  became  a  heifer.' 
To  be  solved  thus :  From  the  Hebrew  for  '  she- 
mule'  rprp  take  away  the  letter  i  (Dalethsdoor) 
and  there  remains  .rjp  <  heifer.' 

Plays  upon  words  scarcely  come  under  the  scope 
of  this  article.  Thejr  are  fonnd  most  abondanuy 
in  the  Prophets  and  in  the  rhetorical  passages  of 
Job,  but  they  occur  also  with  considerable  fre- 
quency in  the  Proverbs,  and  they  are  to  be  met 
with,  though  rarely,  in  the  Psalms.  In  those 
plays  upon  proper  names  which  are  fonnd  in  the 
etymological  explanations  of  the  name  of  the  law- 
giver of  Israel  (Ex  2";  cf.  Jos.  e.  Apion.  i.  31), 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  (1  S  l"),  and  many  more, 
the  Talmud  is  said  to  be  especially  rich.  (Upon 
'  Paronomasia  in  the  OT,'  see  Casanowioz,  JBL 
(1881),  pp.  106-167). 

LniRATUBa.— For  the  vmg»  of  the  Bebnw  word  tTJ'l}  tat 
Oitf,  Beb.  Ltx.  i.v.;  Delitzach,  Zw  OttehiehU  itr  JUditelten 
Poetie ;  Cheyne,  Jcb  and  Solomon ;  Toy,  Prmerbi,  On  Biblical 
ud  Tahnudic  riddles— Hamburger'i  RBi  Ltw,  Die  Lebmt- 
otter \  Abiahamt,  Jewtth  Ufa  in  the  Midilt  Am;  Wuntohe, 
DieASUuelweit^eUbeidenBtbrderH.  T.  NiCOL. 

BIDICULODB  Only  Sir  34" '  He  that  sacriiiceth 

of  a  thing  wrongfully  ^tten,  his  offering  is  ridicu- 
lous.' The  meaning  is  active,  derisive,  mocking 
(Gr.  rpoff^pd  ftiuaKiiiiihni,  RV  '  his  offering  is  made 
m  mockery ').  Cf .  Shake.  Xoo«'«  Lahoui't  Lost, 
ilL  78,  '  The  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes  me  to 
ridiculous  smiling.' 


RIOHTEOnSMESS  IN  OT.— The  idea  of  Right- 
eousness is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  OT.  The  subject  may 
be  introduced  by  one  or  two  statements  of  • 
general  nature.  (1)  Righteousness  in  the  OT  ia 
strictly  a  personal  attribute.  There  are  a  few 
instances  where  the  word  is  used  of  things,  but 
these  are  undoubtedly  secondary  (see  below,  p. 
274*).  So  also  are  the  cases  where  it  is  applied 
to  a  social  aggregate  like  the  people  of  Israel ; 
these  arise  either  through  personincation  of  the 
community,  or  through  tne  virtues  of  representa- 
tive individuals  being  conceived  as  leavening  the 
mass.  (2)  The  personal  relations  indicated  by  the 
term  are  of  three  kinds :  forensic,  ethical,  and 
religious.  Righteousness,  e.g.,  may  denote  (a) 
a  forensic  right,  as  when  Judah  says  of  Tamat, 
'slie  has  been  in  tfte 'right  against  me'  (Gn  38^) ; 
or  (i)  a  moral  state,  as  Gn  6*  '  Noah  was  a  right- 
eous, blameless  man  in  his  generation ' ;  or  (c)  a 
direct  relation  between  man  and  Grod,  as  in  Gn  IC 
'  Abraham  believed  J',  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteoustiess.'  But  under  each  of  these  heads 
the  notion  breaks  up  into  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
tinct applications,  wnile  the  figurative  extensions 
of  (a)  into  the  spheres  of  (6)  and  (c)  create  subtle 
distinctions  which  at  times  defy  classification. 
(3)  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  history  of  the 
idea  in  the  OT  exhibits  a  development  in  almost  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction  to  that  observed  in  the 
case  of  Hoi  Imess.  Holiness  (which  see)  is  prima- 
rily a  religious  term,  which  gradually  acquires 
ethical  content  under  the  influence  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God  as  a  Being  of  perfect  moral  purity. 
Righteousness,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  region  of  moral  ideas,  and  be- 
comes a  technical  term  of  religion  by  a  process 
whose  outlines  can  be  traced  in  the  OT. — It  will 
be  convenient  in  the  present  art  to  treat  the 
subject  under  three  main  divisions,  correspond- 
ing broadly  to  three  stages  in  this  development ; 
viz.  (i.)  The  meanings  <n  Righteousness  m  ordi- 
nary popular  speech  ;  (iL)  the  conception  of  Right- 
eousness in  the  pre-exUic  prophets  (Amos  to  Jem- 
miah) ;  and  (iiL)  the  theological  developments  of 
the  idea,  chiefly  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  writings. 

The  Hebrew  words  exprealnc  the  idea  o(  BighteooneM  tit 
the  toUowing  deiintlTw  of  the  root  pix  >— 
L  The  adj.  p<9 ;  LXX  Utmm,  eto. ;  ET  'rlgbteoa%'  mon 

rarely '  Just,'  etc 

2.  The  abetnot  nonni  and  p^,  vfbidb  appear  to  be  ftto- 
tioally  interchangeable ;  LXX  timtumn,  etc. ;  EV  'tighteoas. 
Dees,  more  '  justice,'  eta 

[The  Anun.  ngiy  appears  in  Dn  4**]. 

The  verbal  fonni  are  much  km  trequenUy  med,  ylM.>— 

8.  The  Qal  piy  (Si  timea  in  MT);  LXX  Hmmtt  iThu,  >i— <igt 
(pass.),  eta ;  EV '  be  righteoui,"  be  Jortlfled."  be  Just,' eto. 

4.  The  Hipbll  p'^m  (12  timea,  alwayi  in  a  declarative  aem* 
except  Is  6311,  Dn      ;  LXX  tauum,  eta;  EV  ■  jostlty,'  eta 

6.  The  Fiel  (t  tliaee,  with  the  sense  'make  out  to  be  >■ 
the  right,'  or  'make  to  appear  in  the  right*) ;  LXX  twrnfc, 
•ta-.EV'jastay.' 

6.  The  Hithpael  (refl.)  pwflf  (On  MI*);  LXX  timmiOt 
(peas.) ;  EV  '  dear  ouiselvea.' 

7.  The  Niphal  p^}  (Do  »*,  of  the  Temple);  LXX  mmtrnflfm 
(pass.);  EV 'be cleansed.' 

The  Oreek  and  En^iah  terms  given  above  represent  only  tbs 
prevalent  usage  of  LXX  and  EV  respectively.  With  regud  to 
the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  words  'righteous'  and 
'righteousness'  cover  approximately  the  uses  of  pix  in  the 
OT.  Out  of  aoaie  520  Instanoea  where  the  Heb.  root  appears, 
about  400  are  rendered  in  AV  by  'righteous,'  'righteousness,' 
or  '  lighteooaly.'  In  over  100  case*  'Just,'  '  Jxistice,'  '  Justify ' 


are  employed,  sometimes  appropriately  enough,  but  at  other 
thnw  quite  arUttatily  (cf.  t.g.  On  6<>  with  7>,  or  Am  2>  with 
fill).  Thei*  are,  beaidea,  a  tew  miscellaneous  renderings,  whidi 


It  would  serve  no  naeful  purpose  to  tabulate.  On  the  other  side, 
'righteous'  stands  tor  -if);  (•  upright >)  In  Nu  281*,  Job  tl  28?, 
Ps  107O,  Pr  2'  3>*  14>  ISi*  28il>  (shnilarly  tbe  adv.  F«  C7<  MUi). 
BV  has  reoUfled  some  of  those  anomalies :  (or  Instance,  except 
in  Nu  SSio,  '  righteous,'  eta,  never  are  used  except  for  soma 
form  of  pnx.  The  usage  of  tb*  LXX  It  marked  by  somewhat 
greater  divanltjr,  as  was  to  b*  azpeotad  ttoo  tba  variatgr  ol 
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elmiaiatance*  in  which  the  dlOermt  books  wen  translated. 
In  the  great  nujority  of  oaiet,  bowarer,  th*  Heb.  tenoB  are 
represented  by  tUuMt  and  the  cognato  words,  although  other 
renderings  are  frequent,  as  i/u/urrtit  mmBm^^  rirrK,  tirifintt 
Mflm,  liMt,  iuvurum  (th*  last  two  are  instruoUTe).  And, 
oonirerselj,  )uwjm,  eta,  an  used  lor  such  words  as  *pj 
('innocent'),  1W}  ('Undoess'X  ttfig  ('tnith,'  'Sdelitr'), 
('Judicial  dednon,'  'Judgmsnt*),  eta  A  certain  freedom  of 
tianslation  is,  no  doubt,  permiwlbla  in  view  of  the  extreme 
Tersatility  of  the  Heb.  notion,  and  its  association  with  numer- 
ous paiaUelisms ;  and  these  Heb.  synonyms  have  naturally  to  be 
taken  into  aoaonnt  in  forming  conclusions  (warding  the  OT 
idea  of  righteousness.  Of.  Hatch,  jEuav  in  BiU.  dr.  49. 

L  RlQHTEOUSNESS  IN  COMMON  LIFE.— In  the 

earliest  historical  literature— the  docoments  J  and 
E  of  the  Hex.,  and  the  oldest  soarcea  of  the  Bks. 
of  Samnel  and  Kings — the  words  for  'righteous- 
ness 'occar,  not  very  frequently,  but  in  connexions 
which  convey  a  pretty  complete  idea  of  what  they 
meant  in  eveiydaj  lite.  Here  the  moat  prominent 
aspect  of  the  notion  is  the /orenne,  although  this 
by  no  means  excludes  an  ethical  and  religioas 
reference.  In  early  Israel,  law,  morality,  and 
religion  were  closely  identified,  sJl  three  resting 
largely  on  traditional  custom  or  being  embodied 
in  it.  Morality  consisted  in  conformity  to  the 
eonventional  usages  of  the  socie^  to  which  a  man 
belonged  (Gn  26*, 2  S  13"  etc.) ;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  the  enforcement  in  individual  cases 
of  the  acknowledged  rules  of  social  order;  and, 
again,  these  rules  were  invested  vrith  religious 
sanctions  as  expressing  the  will  of  J'.  Thus  a 
man's  legal  rights  were  a  measure  of  the  morality 
of  his  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  all  rights 
existing  between  men  wet«  also  rights  before  J*. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  forensic  element  pre- 
{londerates,  what  is  meant  is  that  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  habitually  regarded  from 
a  ie^;al  point  of  view  as  matters  to  be  settled  by  a 
judge,  and  Uiat!  this  point  of  view  is  emphasized 
m  tlie  words  derived  from  pix.  This,  indeed,  is 
~  eharacteristio  of  the  Heb.  conception  of  righteous- 
ness in  all  its  developments:  whether  it  be  a 
moral  quality  or  a  religions  status,  it  is  apt  to  be 
looked  on  as  in  itself  controvertible  and  incom- 
plete until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  judicial  sentence.  Now,  within 
the  forensic  sphere  we  can  distinguish  three 
aspects  of  righteousness  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  ror  the  subsequent  history  of  the  idea ; 
and  these  may  be  illustrated  from  almost  any 
period  of  the  uuiguage. 

(I)  Righteousness  means,  in  the  first  instance, 
being  in  the  right  in  a  particular  case.  Of  the 
two  parties  in  a  controversy,  the  one  who  has  the 
right  on  his  side  is  designated  as  p"n^,  and  the  one 
in  the  wrong  as  SPtV} :  Bt  26>  '  If  there  be  a 
quarrel  between  men,  and  they  bring  it  to  the 
judgment-seat,  and  (the  judges)  judge  them,  thev 
shall  justify  the  p^nt  ana  condemn  the  sn^ ' ;  cf. 
16'».  Ex  23'*- Is  6«  29»,  Pr  17"  18»- "  24"  etc. 
Sinularly,  a  person  accused  or  suspected  of  wrong- 
doing is  p'n  if  he  is  innocent  and  yfh  if  guilty 
(Gn  20«,  2  S  4»,  2  K  10»,  Pr  IT*).  It  makes,  of 
eonrse,  no  difference  whether  the  case  is  actually 
submitted  to  a  judge  or  not ;  all  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  conceived  as  capable  ideally  of 
being  so  settled,  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
dispute  are  described  by  the  same  twms;  see 
Ex  9"  ('  J'  is  »n  <Ae  right,  and  I  and  my  people  are 
in  the  wrong ') ;  1  S  24",  1  K  8"  (cf.  Ex  2").  Thus 
itffrf  {prf  in  this  sense  appears  to  be  later)  denotes 
the  right  or  innocence  of  an  incriminated  ^rson, 
his  claim  to  justification,  the  validity  of  his  plea 
(2  S  Iff"  28",  Neh  2«>).»  In  these  cases  righteous- 
ness is  an  inherent  quality,  not  depending  on  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  but  at  the  most  demanding 

•  The  fem.  of  the  adj.  p<^!;  is  nowhere  used;  in  the  only 
bstanoe  where  the  right  of  a  woman  Is  coaoemed  the  simple 
verbisanptoyed;  On  8S>*  npiy). 
▼ou  IV.— 18 


recognition  by  him.  And  although  the  conception 
is  essentially  forensic,  it  b  obviously  one  to  which 
ethical  ideas  readily  attach  themselves.  Right- 
eousness comes  to  mean  unimpeachable  moral  con- 
duet  (Gn  30" — a  difficult  case) ;  and  in  this  sense 
it  may  be  predicated  of  a  man's  whole  life,  the 
righteous  man  being  one  who  is  blameless  before 
an  ideal  tribunal ;  see  1  K  2"  3«,  Gn  7".  6»  (?) 
18""-,  Dt  9*-«,  La  4'*  etc.  In  this  application  a 
religions  reference  is  probablv  always  included, 
the  ideal  tribunal  being  that  of  God. 

Legal  phraseology  is  naturally  transferred  to  the  case  of  mere 
debale :  Job  U*  33" ;  here  to  *  lusti^ '  means  virtually  to 
admit  the  force  of  one's  arguments  (27>)l  With  this  may  be 
connected  the  ose  of  the  words  to  express  oorrectnees  in  pre- 
diction (Is  il)<),  or  truthfulness  in  speech  (Is  461*- »  63i,  Ps  62>, 
PrS>U'  161^;  although  other  explanations  an  here  possible 
(see  below,  p.  2T4). 

(2)  Righteousness,  however,  has  a  second  sense, 
which  is  purely  forensic ;  it  means  the  leaal  ttatut 
established  by  a  public  judgment  in  one  s  favour : 
Is  6** '  take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
from  him '  (cf.  10').  Examples  of  this  kind  are  rare 
in  allusions  to  secular  jurisprudence ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction plays  a  very  important  part,  as  we  shall 
see,  where  forensic  analogies  are  transferred  to 
men's  standing  before  God;  and  it  could  hardly 
be  drawn  so  clearly  there  unless  it  had  some  basis 
in  ordinary  judicial  administration.* 

(3)  Lastly,  righteousness  is  the  quality  expected 
of  the  judge  in  the  exercise  of  nis  office.  His 
lundamental  duty  is  to  'justify'  (pnsn=' declare 
in  the  right')  him  who  is  in  the  right,  and  to 
condemn  (yt^i?)  him  who  is  in  the  wrong  (Dt  25^, 
2S  15'  etc.) ;  and,  if  the  circumstances  require  it, 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  wrong-doer  (Dt  26* ; 
cf.  2S  12°  etc.).  In  this  he  is  said  to  manifest 
pny  (Dt  1"  le"-  »>,  Lv  19'»,  Is  »  16»),  or  in  a  com- 
mon phrase  to  execute  npn;^  e^f'p.t  The  tempta- 
tions to  which  a  judge  was  mainly  exposed  being 
bribery  and  '  respect  of  persons,'  his  righteousness 
consists  essentially  in  his  rising  snpenor  to  such 
influences  and  deciding  each  case  with  absolute 
impartiality^  on  its  merits.  Stress,  however,  is 
naturally  laid  on  the  duty  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor  and  defenceless  ;  hence  judicial 
righteousness  is  frequently  equivalent  to  deliver- 
ance or  protection.  This  idea  lies,  indeed,  in  the 
verb  B9P  itself,  which  means  not  only  to  judge,  but 
also  to  vindicate  or  defend  (1 S  24",  Is  1"  etc.). 

The  toi«iisic  sense  of  righteousness  lllustiated  above  appears 
to  be  fundamental  in  Heb.,  and  goes  back  to  a  remote  period  in 
Semitio  antiquity.  It  is  found  In  a  phrase  closely  corresponding 
to  OT  usage  in  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (ISth  or  14tE 
cent.  B.a),  where  Abdhiba  of  Jerusalon  says,  so-du-ui  ana 
ia-a-H  ai-ifum  amiltiti  ao-ii—'I  am  Imaoemt  with  respect  to 
the  Kashl '  {KIB  v.  306 1.).  That  a  similar  usage  prevailed  in 
Aramaic  and  Phoenician  Is  shown  by  the  InscnptlonB  in  both 


.   group  c  

dialects.  In  Arabic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  root  has  no  fbrensio 


It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ad).  p<^ 
bears  this  sense  of  outward  justification  even  in  the  religious 
sphere  (Eautaoh),  It  seems  oonfloed  to  the  Inherent  character 
on  which  a  la;al  right  is  based,  but  not  to  include  the  status 
which  results  from  a  vindication  of  that  right.  In  other  words, 
it  is  used  of  the  fodly  as  entitled  to  Divine  justification,  but  not 
as  actually  juttified.  Kautzaoh  thinks  there  are  exceptions  in 
Is  40-86  and  24-27 ;  but  that  is  not  quite  clear.  Zee  9*  would 
be  a  case  In  point  if  the  meaning  is  to  be  determiiied  the 
following  epithet  VV^i  ('vMUeiUetl  and  viotorlons';  Q.  A. 
Smith,  Twelve  Prophete,  it  466).  On  some  donbtfnl  esses  in 
the  Psalms,  see  below,  p.  Z78. 

t  This  expression  was  probably  used  originally  of  Judicial 
action  (2  S  Jer  22U  23°,  Ezk  4^  but  was  extended  to  moral 
conduct  In  general  (On  18'^  Ezk  13°.  w  u,  and  very  often).  In 
Dt  11*  eta  (above)  pn>f  is  partly  the  personal  virtue  of  the  Judge, 
partly  the  objective  right  which  is  the  result  of  bis  Just  action  ; 
the  word  appears  first  In  Hoaea  and  Isaiah.  It  Is  possible  that 
this  Judicial  sense  of  righteousness  (3)  Is  less  primitive  than 
that  deeorlbed  under  (1).  At  least  the  cases  are  few  where  the 
adj.  is  applied  to  a  Autnon  Judge  (though  often  to  Ood  as  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  menX  2  S  ^  Is  a  clear  example ;  on  Zee  0> 
see  the  last  note ;  other  possible  cases  are  Jer  S>>,  Exk  28^. 
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Maoclatioiu.  The  Terb  foda^fa  means  to  speak  the  tnith ; 
foddaka,  to  attribute  truth  to  a  speaker,  to  accept  or  homolo- 
gate his  statement ;  foddtlf  Is  one  who  is  tiabitually  veracious, 
and  fadik  a  true  or  sincere  Mend.  All  these  uses  embody  the 
ethical  idea  of  tnutmirthittea  or  genuineness :  and  a  reSexion 
of  this  moral  sense  Is  probably  to  be  recognized  in  some  peculiar 
subsidiary  appUcattons,  as  when  the  verb  is  employed  of  eyes  and 
eats  that  taitntnUy  perform  their  functions,  or  of  earnestness  or 
steadiness  in  battle  ^  as  opposed  to  a  fidse  show  of  bravery,'  or  of 
the  desperate  running  of  a  hunted  animal  (see  Lane,  Ltxieon). 
$addk,  the  marriage  gift  from  hoshand  to  wife,  was  originally  a 
pledge  of  friendship ;  and  even  the  much  discussed  rumh  fidl: 
possibly  means  a  trutty  lance,  and  not  a  straight  or  sound  or 
bard  lanoe  (Wellhausen,  OOlf,  1893,  p.  434),  Uiough  Noldeke 
considers  that  in  this  case  the  meaning  'straight'  is  certain 
lFat\f  MiiaUaqdt,  t,  p.  40X 

It  has  commonly  been  held  that  the  varied  senses  of  rigbteoos- 
ness  can  be  reduced  to  the  single  idea  of '  conformity  to  a  norm,' 
resting  ultimately  on  the  physical  analogy  of  ttraiantntu.  But 
the  notion  of  *  conformity  to  a  norm '  could  liardly  be  primitive ; 
and,  aven  II  all  the  uses  of  fit  oould  be  brought  under  it,  it 
wonld  not  therelqr  be  proved  to  be  fundamental,  since  all  legal 
and  ethical  terms  neoesasrily  imply  a  reference  to  a  norm.  It 
is  indeed  very  doubtful  if  stralghtneas  be  the  concept  originally 
expressed  by  the  root.  Certainly,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
Inferred  from  the  case*  in  the  OT  where  the  word  Is  used  of 
material  objects.  Jtut  b<^nee$,  wighti,  etc  (Lv  IffU-W,  Dt 
26U,  Job  Sl<,  Bzk  iSi%  are  simply  such  balanoea,  etc,  as  justice 
demands  (cf.  Am  8>),  just  as  $aerifta  qfrightMumen  (Dt  S3i>, 
Ps  4<  iV)  are  sacrifices  rightly  offered.  The  phrase*  mUht 
righttmtnitn  (Ps  2S>)  and  sales  <^  tiQhttaumieu  (I18>*)  are  so 
obviously  figurative  that  tnqr  do  not  fall  to  be  considered  here 
at  all.  The  evidence  from  Arabic  i*  equally  inconclusive  Here 
the  discussion  has  turned  Urgely  on  the  us*  of  fodi;  as  an  epithet 
of  the  lanoe  (see  above).  It  happens,  however,  to  be  applied  in 
particuUr  to  the  tnoCs  of  the  lance  reed  (ot  laif^  'yOMib,  HualL 
Antaia,  48),  where,  if  the  word  describes  any  phj'sical  qualitr  at 
all,  it  must  be  Aonfnett ;  unless,  indeed,  uth  be  ondentood  as 
a  section  of  the  reed  between  two  knot*  (Ndldeke,  ibX  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  idea  ot  liatdness  best  account*  tor  the 
higher  developments  ot  the  Idea  both  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 
The  transition  from  hardness  to  trustworthiness  is  easy  and 
natural,  while  the  same  analogy  in  tlie  legal  sphere  might 
denote  nnimpeaohableness  ot  oonduot  on  the  part  of  a  suitor, 
or  steadfastness  of  character  on  the  part  ot  the  judge.  But 
these  speculation*  an  of  little  account;  the  meanings  of  right- 
eousness In  OT  have  to  be  ascertained  from  usage,  and  the 
fundamental  niags*  appear  to  b*  tho**  itatad  in  th*  preceding 
paragnph*. 

iL  RiaHTKovsKESs  ixr  the  Prophets.— Although 
the  prophets  were  the  ([reat  champions  and  ex- 
ponents of  ri^hteooBness  in  Israel,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  precisely  in  what  respect  their  teaching  marks 
an  advance  on  the  onrrent  notions  examined  in  the 
last  section.  In  their  nse  of  terms  they  adhere 
closely  to  the  oommon  forms  of  speech:  the  p*n 
is  still  the  man  whose  cause  is  just,  and  ngny  and 
yvf  continue  to  be  used  of  forensic  right  or  judicial 
rectitude.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 
idea  is  elevated  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  teaching 
of  the  pniphets,  and  acquires  a  significance  at  once 
more  ethical  and  more  universal.  The  difference 
of  standpoint  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  state 
of  things  which  the  prophets  saw  around  them. 
By  the  8th  cent,  the  old  consuetudinary  morality 
had  brolien  down  under  the  pressure  of  far-reaching 
economic  changes  which  had  affected  disastrously 
the  life  of  the  people.  Lar^  numbers  of  Israelites 
had  been  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  and  in  con- 
sequence deprived  of  their  civil  and  rdigions  rights ; 
the  poor  were  defrauded  and  ground  down  by  the 
rich,  and  even  the  forms  of  law  had  been  turned 
into  a  powerful  engine  of  oppression.  In  face  of  a 
situation  like  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophetic 
ideal  of  righteousness  must  rest  on  deeper  founda- 
tions than  mere  use  and  wont.  It  rests,  in  fact,  on 
the  ethical  character  of  J*.  What  is  distinctive  of 
the  prophets  is  the  conviction  that  social  righteous- 
ness is  the  necessary  and  inexorable  demand  of 
J^s  moral  nature.  So  intense  is  this  conviction 
that  the  idea  of  abstract  ri^ht  seems  to  stand  out 
before  their  minds  as  an  objective  reality,  a  power 
that  may  be  resisted  bnt  can  never  be  defeated. 
'Never  before,'  says  Wellhaiuen,  'had  this  been 
proclaimed  with  snoh  tremendona  emphasis.  Mor- 
ality is  that  through  which  alone  all  uiings  subsist, 
the  sole  reality  in  the  world.  It  is  no  poetnlate,  no 
idea,  it  ia  atonceneoeBBity  and  fao^— the  most  living. 


personal  energy, — Jahwe,  tlie  God  of  Forces.'* 
This  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Amos,  the  father  of 
written  prophecy;  but  all  the  propliets  move  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  him,  and  mean  by  righteousness 
substantially  what  he  means,  although  they  may 
not  ^ve  it  tne  same  central  position  which  it  occu- 
pies in  his  book.  It  may  suttice  to  note  the  following 
points.  (1)  The  prophets  are  concerned  in  the  firsib 
instance  with  that  exercise  of  righteousness  o<a 
which  the  well-being  of  the  community  most  de- 
pends, tht  public  administration  of  justxct.  Amo* 
demands  that  right  (b9^9)  be  set  up  in  the  gate 
(6");  that  right  roll  down  like  waters,  and  righteous- 
ness like  a  perennial  stream  (5**) ;  and  complains 
bitterly  of  those  who  turn  righteousness  to  worm- 
wood, «.«.  turn  the  fount  of  justice  into  a  source  of 
wron^  and  misery  (5^  6**).  uaiah  and  Micah  hurl 
their  invectives  a^inst  the  ruling  classes  for  their 
perversion  of  justice  and  legalized  plunder  of  the 
poor  (Is  1"  a^"-  6"  10^,  Mic  2"-«-  3»*«-),  and 
Jeremiah  denounces  the  rapacity  and  mi^ovem- 
ment  of  the  kings  (22'»- «»  23*^;  cf.  Ezk  34>*).  Cf. 
further,  Hos  loB,  Is  1"  {f.  Jer  22*  etc.  A  weU- 
govemed  State,  repressing  all  wrong  and  violence, 
and  securing  to  the  meanest  his  rights  as  a  mem- 
ber of  J*'s  Kingdom,  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
prophetic  ideal  of  righteousness.  At  the  same 
tirae,  the  spirit  which  ought  to  preside  at  the  seat 
of  judgment  is  conceived  as  a  principle  pervading 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  and  regulating  the 
relations  of  its  different  members  and  classes. 
Civic  righteousness  is  perhaps  more  a  function 
of  the  community,  a  sound  and  normal  condition 
of  the  body  politic,  than  a  rule  of  individual 
conduct ;  although  the  latter  is,  of  course,  in- 
cluded (Hos  10",  Jer  4»).  (2)  In  their  conception 
of  what  constitutes  righteousness,  the  prophets 
are  not  dependent  on  a  written  code.t  and  still  less 
on  tlie  technicalities  of  legal  procedure.  Their 
appeal  is  to  the  moral  sense,  the  instinctive  per- 
ception of  what  is  due  to  others,  the  recognition 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  human  personality.  The 
idea  is  far  broader  than  what  we  usually  mean  by 
right  or  justice;  it  includes  a  large-hearted  con- 
struction of  the  claims  of  humanity ;  it  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  humanitarian  virtue  par  excdUnce-X 
And  this  is  true  not  only  in  private  relations,  bnt 
also  in  the  sphere  of  judicial  action.  The  righteous- 
ness of  the  judge  appears  pre-eminently  in  his  vin- 
dication of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  tlie  stranger, 
the  oppressed  and  defenceless  classes  generally  (Is 
1"  etc.).  In  Amos  the  is  always  the  poor  man, 
with  no  influence  at  his  back,  who  must  therefore 
look  to  the  judge  to  maintain  his  rights.  This 
feature  might  be  considered  accidental,  arising 
from  the  injustice  to  which  the  poor  were  sub- 
jected at  that  time.  But  it  is  important,  never- 
theless, as  exhibiting  an  aspect  of  the  Heb.  idea  of 

t'udicial  righteousness  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked 
ly  us.  It  denotes  not  merely  the  neutral  impartial 
attitude  of  mind  which  decioes  fairly  between  rival 
interests,  but  a  positive  energy  on  the  side  of  right, 
a  readiness  to  protect  and  sucvonr  those  who  have 
no  help  in  themselves.  (3)  Righteousness  in  this 
ethical  sense  is  not  only  rooted  in  the  moral 
instincts  of  human  nature,  bnt  is  a  reflexion  of 
the  character  of  J*.  It  is  what  He  requires  of  men, 
what  He  has  looked  for  in  vain  from  Israel  (Is  5*), 
that  in  which  He  delights,  which  He  seeks  to  pro- 
duce on  earth  (Jer  9**).  The  inflexibility  of  this 
Divine  demand  for  social  righteousness  is  one  ot  ihe 
most  impressive  things  in  prophecy.  Ritual  service 
is  as  nothing  in  J^s  sight;  He  despises  and  hates 
*  Itr.v,.jQd.OfcK.*  109. 

t  The  idea  of  righteousness  a*  obedience  to  the  written  law 
of  Ood,  which  bulks  so  largelv  in  the  later  witting*,  tssfimm  la 
Dt6>;  ot.  24U,  Zeph  2>. 

t  Of.  the  combination  ol  rtm  with  IDO  Cktednaei^la  HM 
10>^  Jer9«. 
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it  when  offered  by  men  of  immoral  life.  But  the 
daims  of  righteousness  are  absolute,  and  the  nation 
that  will  not  yield  to  them,  though  it  be  the  chosen 
I>eople  of  Israel  itself,  must  pensh.  Further,  this 
righteousness,  being  based  at  once  on  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  nature  of  God,  is  universal  in  its 
range.  It  has  its  witness  in  the  human  conBcience 
everywhere  (Am  3°),  and  determines  the  destiny  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  of  Israel  (1*  2*  etc.).  It  is, 
in  short,  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  the 
supreme  law  of  J*'s  operations  in  history.  (4)  As 
the  lack  of  righteousness  is  the  cause  of  Israel's 
destruction,  so  the  presence  of  it  is  a  constant 
feature  of  the  Messianic  salvation  to  which  the 
prophets  look  forward.  'A  king  shall  reign  in 
rienteousness,  and  princes  decree  justice'  (Is  32"-). 
The  Messiah's  kingdom  shall  be  established  in 
righteousness  (9^),  and  He  shall  judge  the  poor  in 
righteousness  etc    Cf.  Jer  22"  23«  83", 

Hos  2n(?),  Is  1»  32>««-  33»  etc  (6)  Righteousness 
as  a  personal  attribute  of  J*  is  not  named  by  the 
prophets  so  frequently  as  one  might  expect.  The 
adj.  p<9  is  not  used  in  this  sense  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  (Zeph  3",  Jer  12').  Amos  never 
mentions  the  righteousness  of  J*,  though  the  image 
of  the  plumb-line  in  T** '  showB  tlxat  the  conception 
was  in  his  mind  (cf.  Is  28").  Isaiah  speaks  of  a 
judgment 'overflowing  with  righteousness'  (lO''), 
and  of  the  Holy  God  as  '  sanctifying  himself  by 
righteousness'  (6"),  t.«.  showing  Himself  to  be  God 
through  the  exercise  of  judicial  righteousness.  The 
idea  is  common  to  all  the  ^roj^ets.  From  the 
special  circumstances  in  which  their  work  was 
carried  on,  they  dwell  chiefly  (if  not  exclusively) 
on  the  punitive  side  of  the  Divine  righteousness, 
the  side  which  it  presents  to  the  guilt  of  Israel 
(Hos  6»»  \0*,  Hab  1").  Kighteousness,  in  short. 
Is  here  equivalent  to  retribittion,  although  retri- 
bution is  not  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  redemptive 
purpose. 

'These  appear  to  be  the  chief  features  of  the  idea 
of  righteousness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets.  It  is  not  yet  to  be  called  strictly 
a  religious  conception,  inasmuch  as  its  human  side 
consists  of  moral  qualities  displayed  by  men  in 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and.  the  righteous- 
nees  of  men  before  God  is  an  idea  hardly  repre- 
sented in  the  prophets.  But  it  makes  the  religious 
development  possible,  and  some  anticipations  of 
that  development  in  the  prophetic  writings  will 
have  to  be  considered  under  the  next  head. 

iiL  RlQHTEOUSNESS  IN   THE   SPHERE  OF  Re- 

UOION. — We  come  now  to  consider  the  different 
forms  assumed  by  the  idea  of  righteousness  as 
expressing  relations  existing  immediately  between 
God  and  man.  These  are  based  on  the  mono- 
thdstic  principle,  interpreted  by  the  help  of  the 
forensic  categories  described  above  (tmder  i.).  J" 
is  the  supreme  Ruler  and  Judge  of  the  universe, 
and  His  judgments  are  seen  in  history  or  provi- 
dence But  the  ordinary  course  of  providence 
eonld  not  always  be  accepted  as  the  final  expres- 
sion of  the  mmd  of  the  Judge ;  it  is  usually  in 
some  great  crisis,  some  decisrve  interposition  of 
J*  felt  to  be  impending,  that  the  ultimate  verdict 
is  looked  for.  Meanwhile  nations  and  men  are 
on  their  trial,  they  are  severally  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong  before  God,  and  in  the  final  day  of 
reckoning  the  issues  wiU  be  made  clear,  and  the 
justice  of  the  Divine  government  fully  vindicated. 
Although  all  the  elements  of  this  conception  are 
pesentin  pre-exilic  prophecy,  the  special  applica- 
tions of  it  now  to  be  aeaft  with  belong  mostly  to  a 
later  period,  and  are  the  result  of  certain  currents 
of  thought  which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  age  of 

•  Bead  Mr  im3  <Bntol. 


the  Exile.  There  are  three  things  to  be  looked  at: 
the  righteousness  of  Israel ;  the  righteousness  of 
the  in£vidual ;  and  the  righteousness  of  God. 

1.  TBB  BIOHTEOUSNBSS  The  ques- 

tion of  Israel's  right  against  other  nations  is  one 
little  considered  by  the  earlier  prophets.  It  was 
doubtless  a  factor  in  the  popular  religion,  revealing 
itself  in  that  eager  longing  for  the  day  of  J"  which 
Amos  rebukes  (5'").  trom  that  point  of  view  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  J*  should  maintain 
the  cause  and  right  of  His  people,  and  moral 
considerations  hardly  entered  into  the  feeling. 
The  prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  much 
concerned  to  impress  on  Israel  a  sense  of  its  utter 
unrighteousness  before  God  to  pay  much  heed  to 
.the  violation  of  right  involved  in  its  subjection  to 
nations  morally  worse  than  itself.  In  the  7th 
cent.,  however,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Deuteronomio  reformation,  the  idea  of  a  righteous 
Israel  begins  to  exert  an  influence  on  prophetic 
thought  (cf.  Dt  6").  The  first  prophet  to  treat 
the  matter  expressly  from  this  point  of  view  is 
Habakkuk  (the  idea  Is  latent  in  Nahum),  who 
uses  the  technical  terms  p*^  and  jnt*^  to  designate 
Israel  and  its  heathen  oppressors  respectively 
(l*-";  cf.  2* :  see  the  Comm.),  and  appeals  to  J*  to 
redress  the  wrongs  suffered  by  His  people  But 
it  was  the  Exile  that  brought  the  question  to  the 
front  in  the  prophetic  interpretation  of  history. 
The  Divine  sentence  had  gone  forth  confirming  the 
moral  verdict  of  the  prophets  on  the  nation's  past, 
and  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  people  acknow- 
ledged the  just  judgment  of  God  in  what  had  be- 
fallen them  (La  1").  But  there  still  remained  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  future,  in  which  the  righteous- 
ness of  J*  would  be  displayed  not  less  than  in  the 
judgment  now  past.  Israel,  therefore,  has  a  right 
which,  though  obscured  for  the  present,  is  recog- 
nized by  J*,  and  will  be  vindicated  by  Him  in  due 
time.  Wherein  does  tUs  righteousness  of  Israel 
consist? 

_  Deutero-Isaxah. — The  answer  to  this  question  is 
given  by  the  writer  of  Is  40-55  in  a  manner  which 
went  far  to  fix  the  sense  of  righteousness  for  all 
subsequent  theology.  The  prophet  looks  to  his 
people's  restoration  from  exile  as  a  final  disclosure 
of  tlie  righteousness  both  of  Israel  and  of  J",  and 
an  event  fraught  with  the  most  blessed  conse- 
quences for  humanity.  That  Israel  has  been,  and 
IS,  in  the  wrong  before  God  is  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  ironical  challenge  of^ 43"  ('  that  thou 
mayest  be  in  the  right '),  and  is  implied  in  many 
passages  besides.  Bat  its  sin  has  been  forgiven, 
the  punishment  endured  has  been  adequate  (40'), 
and,  in  spite  of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  people, 
J"  brings  near  His  salvation  (40"  51*  52'^) ;  the 
hidden  right  of  Israel,  which  exists  amidst  all  its 
unworthiness  and  shortcoming,  is  about  to  be 
made  manifest.  And  here,  in  accordance  with 
forensic  usage,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  resolved 
into  two  p^ectly  distinct  conceptions.  On  the 
one  hand  it  denotes  the  inherent  right  of  Israel's 
canseatthebarof  the  Divine  judgment  (as  in  i.  (1)); 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  external  vindication  of 
that  right  through  a  judicial  intervention  of  J* 
(i.  (2)).  In  the  latter  sense  righteousness  means 
justification  (M'**"  45'-''*),  and  is  practically 
equivalent  to  salvation,  the  deliverance  of  l^e 
people  being  regarded  as  the  execution  of  a  Divine 
sentence  in  its  favour.*  The  idea  of  the  inherent 
righteousness  of  Israel,  however,  is  more  difficult, 
and  several  elements  appear  to  enter  into  it.  (a) 
Israel  is  in  the  right,  first  of  all,  as  having  suffered 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  world-power.  The 
triumph  of  Babylon  has  been  the  triumph  of  brute 

*  In  41>,  where  It  i(  said  of  Cyrus  that  '  right  meets  him  a« 
eveiy  step,'  bears  the  sense  of  right  TlnUatad  on  the  field 
of  battle,  Ce. '  rlotory '  (see  the  Comm. ). 
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force  over  helpless  innocence  (47'  52*-'),  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  On  this 
ground  alone  Israel  has  a  plea  hefore  the  Jndge 
of  all  the  tarth,  it  has  a  right  (ts;??)  which  does 
not  escape  the  notice  of  J"  (40" ;  cf.  Mic  7*).  (6) 
Righteousness  includes,  in  the  second  place,  a  way 
of  life  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.  Of  the 
better  ^rt  of  the  people  it  is  said  that  they  follow 
after  righteousness  (5P)  or  know  righteousness 
(51'),  just  as  it  is  said  of  another  section  that  they 
are  far  from  righteousness  (46").*  Similarly,  in 
53"  it  is  said  of  J^s  righteous  Servant  that  by  his 
knowledge  he  shall  make  many  righteous,  i.e. 
bring  them  to  a  moral  condition  conforming  to 
the  Divine  will,  (c)  There  is,  peibape,  yet  another 
element  to  be  taken  into  account :  Israel  is  in  the 
right  in  virtue  of  its  being  identified  with  the' 
cause  of  J*,  the  only  true  God.  Israel  is  J^s 
witness,  His  client  in  the  great  controversy  be- 
tween the  true  religion  and  idolatry.  His  servant 
and  His  messenger  whom  He  has  sent  (43"' "  44' 
41'-  *  42"  etc.).  As  the  organ  of  J^s  self-i«velation, 
the  nation  represents  the  cause  that  must  ulti- 
mately triumpii,  and  is  therefore  essentially  in  the 
right.  This  vocation  of  Israel  is  described  as  per- 
fectly realized  in  the  ideal  Servant  of  the  Lord 
(49*),  whom  J*  has  eaXled  in  righteousness  (42") 
and  appointed  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
His  salvation  might  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
(49<> ;  cf.  42>-«).  The  Servant's  confidence  that  he 
shall  be  justified  (SO"-  *  49*)  rests  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  election,  and  the  unique  relation  which 
he  holds  to  the  redemptive  purpose  of  J*. 

Th«  aame  dlstlnotton  between  Inherent  and  extcnul  righteoas- 
nes8  ia  met  with  in  cha.  66-86,  which  are  anigned  by  some 
scholars  to  a  later  date.  Thus  in  the  sense  or  justincation 
(salvation,  prosperity,  eto.)  the  nouns  occur  tn  661^  S88  59> 
eis.  lOL  ezit.  (c(.  48K),  possibly  an  interpolated  passage  in  the 
earlier  part).  Of  inherent  rblit,  the  adj.  is  used  in  571  eoa  • 
the  substantives  in  66^  6S>  Si"- ;  the  aspect  most  prominent 
appears  to  be  obedieaoe  to  the  law. — The  idea  o(  dvio  right- 
eousness in  the  sense  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  appears  in 

The  sense  of  IitmI'i  right  against  the  nations  appears  like- 
wise in  other  post-exilic  writings,  particularly  in  the  Psalter, 
where  the  antltheeis  of  'righteous'  and  'wicked'  sometimes 
denotes  Israel  and  the  heathen  respectively ;  cf.  Ps  T'"  14*  SlM 
SSI  62«t  TS"!  B7Ut  118"-»  etc  etc  But  here  it  Is  no 
longer  possible  to  separate  between  the  national  and  individual 
references  of  the  idea  of  righteousness ;  and  It  is  therefore 
better  to  deal  with  the  subject  after  we  have  considered— 

2.  TBS BlOHTEOUSNBSS OP TBK INDI VIDUAL.— 

That  individual  righteousness  was  an  idea  familiar 
in  early  times  to  the  Israelites,  is  stt£Bciently  clear 
from  such  passages  as  1  S  26",  1  K  8*>,  Is  3"*- " 
(!if  ^nuine),  etc.t  It  may  be  true  that  the 
individual  was  hardly  felt  to  possess  an  independ- 
ent religious  status  oefore  God.  His  life  and  his 
interests  were  seen  to  be  merged  in  those  of  his 
family  or  the  community  (I  8  3"  etc.) ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  not  expected  tliat  his  outward  fortunes 
should  correspond  exactly  with  his  moral  condition. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  inequal- 
ities of  providence  in  this  sphere  pressed  severely 
on  reli^ous  thought  till  towards  the  ExUe,  when 
a  growing  sense  of  personal  right  begins  to  assert 
itself  (Dt  24",  2  K  14«).  In  the  remarkable  pro- 
phetic experience  of  Jeremiah,  religion  appears  to 
rexolve  itself  into  a  personal  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  to  God.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that 
immediately  he  is  confronted  by  the  gravest  pro- 
blem of  Jewish  theology, — ^Why  is  it  that  the  man 
who  is  right  vith  God  has  to  suffer  affliction  and 

*  Many  commentators  take  the  word  in  these  passages  In  the 
sense  of  outward  jusUfloatioii.  But  the  parallelism  in  61'  ('  in 
wltose  heart  is  my  law*)  strongly  tavoun  the  more  ethical 
meaning,  and  this  ought  in  fairness  to  rule  the  interpretation 
of  611.  4ei<UmoredoubtfDL 

t  On  an  Aramaic  inscription  of  the  7th  oent.  s.c  (Merab  it !)  the 
following  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dead  priest :  For 
my  rigbteousnea  before  him,  he  (the  god)  gave  me  a  good  name 
and  lengthened  my  days'  (HoSmum.  ZA,Wai,  p.  tsS.  I.). 


injustice  in  the  n  orld  t  '  Too  righteous  art  thoa, 
O  J",  for  me  to  contend  with  thee ;  yet  of  judg- 
ment would  I  speak  with  thee :  Wherefore  is  th| 
way  of  the  wicked  prosperous  ?'  etc.  (12'). 

Ezekiel. — Besides  the  general  tendency  of  thought 
referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  were  two 
special  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  individual- 
ism in  the  exUic  and  post-exilic  ages.  One  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  State,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  principle  of  collective  retribution  was  neces- 
sarily suspended,  and  each  man  became  directly 
accountable  to  God  for  his  own  sins  (Jer  31*°'-, 
Ezk  IS^*').  But  another  and  more  permanent 
cause  was  the  introduction  of  the  written  Law  as 
the  Iwsis  of  religion.  The  Law  makes  its  appeal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  individual  conscience,  and, 
although  the  aim  of  the  Deuteronomic  covenant 
was  to  make  of  Israel  a  righteous  nation  through 
obedience  to  the  Divine  wiU  (Dt  6^°),  its  immediate 
effect  was  only  to  set  up  a  standard  of  righteous- 
ness which  served  as  a  test  of  the  individual's 
relation  to  God.  The  influence  of  these  two  facta 
ia  very  apparent  in  the  conception  of  righteousness 
which  meets  us  in  the  Bk.  of  Ezekiel.  Except  in 
a  few  instances  (16"'*  23* 45*'-)  the  words  'righteous' 
and  '  righteousness '  are  there  used  solely  to  denote 
the  religious  condition  of  individual  persons  in  the 
sight  of  God  O*"-  13*"  14"- »  18»*  21"-  33'"). 
Sometimes  even  the  pin.  rlipn  is  employed  of  the 
separate  virtues  or  good  deeds,  whicn  when  iateg- 
rated  make  up  the  religions  character  (3*  18"*  33*; 
cf.  Is  33"  64*).  In  form  the  idea  is  purely  legal, 
consisting  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
written  Law  ;  its  content,  as  given  in  18"  33" 
etc.,  is  mainl}[  but  not  exclusively  ethical.  And 
to  this  conception  of  right-eousness  there  is  attached 
a  rigorous  theory  of  individual  retribution ;  accord- 
ing as  a  man's  state  ia  when  the  judgment  over- 
takes him,  so  will  his  destiny  be:  the  righteous 
shall  live,  and  the  wicked  shall  die. 

Book  of  Job. — Ezekiel's  doctrine  of  retribution 
was  formulated  with  express  reference  to  the  final 
judgment  which  determines  whether  a  man  is  to 
be  admitted  into  the  perfect  kingdom  of  God  or 
excluded  from  it.  When  the  principle  was  ex- 
tended to  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  it  was 
fonnd  to  be  contradicted  at  many  points  by  experi- 
ence. Hence  arose  the  most  senous  stumbling- 
block  to  the  faith  of  OT  believers — the  inec^nalities, 
the  seeming  injustice,  of  God's  providential  deal- 
ings with  men.  This  problem  emerges  in  many 
forms  (see  Hab  »,  Is  63,  Mai  3"- Ps  37.  39. 
49.  73,  etc.),  bat  nowhere  is  it  treated  with  such 

ginetration  and  such  intensity  of  feeling  aa  in  the 
k.  of  Job.  Job,  a  typically  pious  man,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such  by  the  Almighty  and  the  Satan, 
as  well  as  by  his  feUow-men,  is  suddenly  visited  by 
a  series  of  calamities  which,  on  the  current  view  of 
providence,  could  only  be  explained  as  the  punish- 
ment due  to  heinous  sins.  This  view  is  upheld, 
in  the  discussion  which  ensues,  by  the  three 
friends,  and  is  partly  shared  by  Job  himself.  His 
mind  is  dominated  by  the  thought  of  God  as  hia 
adversary  in  a  lawsuit ;  or  rather  his  chief  com- 
plaint is  that  the  Almighty  constitutes  Himself 
both  accuser  and  judge,  while  there  is  no  umpire 
who  can  lay  his  hand  npon  them  both  (9^-)-  He 
feels  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  an  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  an  all-powerful  antagonist ; 
and  his  contention  is  that  the  accusation  is  un- 
just— that  he  is  in  the  right  and  God  in  the 
wrong  in  this  unequal  quarrel.  This,  of  course, 
as  the  other  disputants  are  quick  to  point  out  (8* 
34"  36»  37"' 40"),  is  to  impugn  the  judicial  righteous- 
ness of  Grod ;  and  sueh  a  position  is  to  them  simply 
inconceivable.  'How  can  a  man  be  in  the  right 
against  God? '  they  ask  (4' 5" 25*) ;  and  Job  retorU 
with  bitter  irony; '  How  indeed  !  seeing  Ue  is  th« 
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Omnipotent  against  whom  there  ia  no  redress' 
(9*).  Tlins  to  the  friends  the  question  at  issue  ia 
the  righteousness  of  Job,  which  they  ultimately 
deny ;  while  to  Job  himself  it  ia  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  His  providential  dealings  vith  men : 
'he  condemns  God  that  he  himself  may  be  in  the 
right'  (40>,  cf.  34>).  Althongh  he  is  foioed  to 
acknowledge  that  God  has  pronounced  him  guilty, 
he  is  nevertheless  perfectly  sore  of  his  own  right- 
eousness (27'),  by  which  he  means  in  the  first 
instance  his  'just  cause  against  God'  (36*),  his 
innocence  of  the  nnknown  transgressions  lajd  to 
his  charge  by  his  irresistible  opponent.  'I  am 
innocent—in  the  right'  is  his  constant  cry  (9^- 
13U  34<  et&).  But  bshind  this  formal  and  purely 
forensic  sense  of  righteousness  there  lies  a  deeper 
question,  viz.  What  constitntee  the  righteousness 
of  a  man  before  God,  or  what  entiUes  him  to 
a  sentence  of  justification  in  the  shape  of  temporal 
prosperity  ?  On  that  point  there  does  not  appear 
any  fundamentafdifference  between  Job  and 
his  friends.  Righteousness  means  morality  com- 
bined with  piety — ^loyal  and  whole-hearted  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God.  Observance  of  the  written 
Law  is  obviously  excluded  by  the  conditions  of 
the  poem;  but  it  is  assomea  that  God's  will  is 
known,  and  that  a  man  may  so  fulfil  it  as  to  be 
righteous.  Job  is  a  man  perfect  and  upright, 
fearing  God  and  shunning  evil  (I'eto.).  "That  his 
outer  life  had  been  morally  correct  was  known 
to  all  the  world ;  what  wav  known  to  himself 
alone  and  God  was  that  there  had  been  no  hypoc- 
risy or  secret  infidelity  in  his  heart  (Zg""-  31*"") ; 
his  morality  had  been  inspired  by  religion, 
reverence,  and  perfect  allegiance  to  his  Ciieator. 
Oq  Chat  point  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  is 
c.'ear  and  unwavering;  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
teaching  of  the  book  that  this  plea  of  Job's  is 
valid,  and  that  the  real  problem  Ues  where  Job's 
argument  places  it,  in  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
government.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  tiie 
solution  which  the  author  intends  to  suggest,  but 
it  can  hardly  consist,  as  some  have  thou|;Et,  in  the 
onderinining  of  Job's  consciousness  of  mnocence, 
and  his  being  convicted  of  a  sabtle  kind  of  sin  in 
the  shape  of  self -righteousness.  It  is  rather  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  remarkable  distinction  which 
the  patriarch  is  led  to  draw  between  the  €k>d  of 
Providence  who  condemns  and  persecutes  him, 
and  the  God  to  whom  his  heart  bears  witness,  who 
is  even  now  his  friend,  and  must  yet  appear  as  his 
avenger,  though  it  be  after  his  death  (16"-"  19"-"). 
Job  IS  enabled  in  some  degree  to  maintain  his 
fellowship  with  God  apiurt  from  outward  tokens  of 
His  ftivour,  sustained  only  by  the  witness  of  his 
eonscience,  and  the  nascent  hope  of  seeing  Him  as 
He  is,  in  another  state  of  being. 

IthMalreadybecn  pointed  out  that  ia  Oils  book  thstemu 
lor  rigliteooaneaB  an  employed  of  being  in  tht  right  In  usu- 
ment;  ct.  Ill  271  isi  S3i2^x(  Kote  alM  the  oooaeional  lue  of 

otazten>tl)nitiflcad«n(-proqp«rttr)k8*W*t>l 


Proverb*  and  Eedetiastet. — In  the  two  remain- 
ing  canonical  .^oMma^  books  the  conception  of 
ri^teousness  is  as  distinctly  individualistic  as  in 
Job  or  Ezekiel.  A  very  common  theme  in  the 
Proverbs  is  the  contrast  between  the  'righteous' 
(PTJ-j«ng.  or  pin.)  and  the  '  wicked ' (y?h)-  Here 
tile  righteous  do  not  form  a  party  (as  often  in  the 
Psalms) ;  they  are  a  dots,  comprismg  all  who  follow 
the  moral  ideal  tauKht  by  the  wise  men.  All 
men,  in  short,  are  divided  by  the  Proverbialists 
into  good  and  bad,  and  'righteous'  is  simply  one 
ef  the  commonest  designations  of  the  good  part  of 
•  See  10  COM.  (11  Umee),  ua- te^  v.  n  Ui- 1.  iQi  i&  a.  M  18&  e. » 
I4l*.aue.a8.^21uU24iK2S9*28l-ia.K29lT.l<.ir.  Xbereara 
many  other  oontnati,  fiamr  un,  mttdotn  W,JooU  lon 
.■  N& ;  and  maor  eynoojrns,  ae  wii*  a*  SSM,  0OOd  2",  itpr^M 
il*e  ete 


mankind.  It  follows  that  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness presented  in  the  book  is  essentially  ethical, 
though  no  doubt  with  a  strong  dash  of  utilitarian- 
ism, the  virtues  chiefly  insisted  on  being  those 
which  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  and  therefore  most  immediately 
beneficial  to  the  individual  who  practises  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  moral  system  has  a  religious 
background.  The  written  Law  is  the  snpreme 
standard  of  morality  or  righteousness.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  writers  Is  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  individnal  retribution  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Divine  providence.  However 
the  fact  may  be  explained,  the  difBculties  surround- 
ing this  question  are  ignored  in  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  law  of  retribution  is  regarded  as  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  present  life :  '  "The  righteous  shall  be 
requited  in  the  earth,  much  more  the  wicked  and 
the  sinner'  (11").  Hence  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness appears  to  have  lost  the  eschatological  refer- 
ence which  it  frequently  has  in  other  pfuts  of  OT, 
and  (what  it  more  remarkable)  it  has  all  but  lost 
the  sense  of  outward  justification,  such  as  we 
meet  with  occasionally  even  in  the  Bk.  of  Job. 
Although  it  is  constantly  asserted  that  righteous- 
ness is  the  way  to  honour,  wealth,  prosperity,  etc., 
it  does  not  seem  ever  to  be  identtfieawitli  these 
external  tokens  of  God's  approval  except  in  21'"> 
8>*.  In  Ecclesiastes  the  same  conception  of  right- 
eousness as  the  supreme  moral  category  prevails  ; 
cf .  3"  8"  O"- ».  The  sayings  most  characteristic 
of  the  author  are  these  two :  '  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch '  (7'*),  and  '  There  is  not  a  righteous  man 
upon  the  earth  that  doeth  good  and  smneth  not' 
(T**).  The  latter  u  perhaps  the  only  passage  in 
OT  where  righteousness  is  treated  as  equivalent  to 
rtnlessness ;  the  former  exhibits  a  reaction  against 
the  casuistries  of  Pharisaio  legalism.  The  vacilla- 
tion of  the  book  on  the  subject  of  retribution  (con- 
trast 7"  8"  V  with  3"  9^  etc )  raises  difficult  critical 
questions  which  need  not  be  considered  here.* 

The  Ptalm*.— It  is  very  difficult  to  analyze  and 
dassify  the  varied  aspects  of  human  righteousness 
presented  in  the  Psalter.  For  one  thing,  it  is  im- 
possible (as  Was  said  above)  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
division  between  the  righteousness  of  the  nation 
and  that  of  the  individuaL  The  point  of  view 
most  characteristic  of  the  Psalms  is  intermediate 
between  these  two.  In  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sages the  distinction  of  and  st}  is  applied  to 
two  parties  within  the  community ;  the  '  righteous ' 
being  the  religions  party  who  have  regard  to  the 
Covenant,  and  the  'wicked'  the  godless  and 
wealthy  anti-theocratic  party  who  set  religion 
and  morality  at  defiance.t  Here  the  idea  of 
righteousness  is  partly  national,  since  the  '  r^ht- 
eous '  represent  the  true  ideal  Israel ;  partly  indi- 
vidnal, masmnch  as  the  party  is  formed  ty  those 
members  of  the  nation  who  accept  the  Law  as 
their  rule  of  life.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  contrast  intended  be 
one  within  the  nation  or  between  the  nation  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ungodly  in  Israel  are 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  heathen  that 
know  not  Grad,  and  conversely  the  qualities  of  the 
righteous  are  the  same  whether  the  predicate  be 
extended  to  the  people  as  a  whole  or  restricted  to 
a  portion  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  conception  of  righteousness 
implied  by  this  contrast,  the  following  points  have 
to  DO  noted,  (a)  The  conflict  of  parties  is,  first  of 
all,  a  conflict  of  relig|ion8  first  principles:  The 
ri^teons  are  dutingmshed  by  their  faith  in  the 
*  Both  in  Proverbe  and  Eodealastes  there  are  reference*  to 
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moral  goverument  of  the  uniTerae.  They  trust 
In  J"  (16'  26*  22^),  and  conscioosly  identify  them- 
selves with  His  cause  in  the  world ;  Uiey  stake  their 
existence  on  the  conviction  that  'there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth '  (58"),  and  that '  in  the 
end  mdjmient  must  be  given  for  righteousness' 
(94"  Wellhausen).  The  wicked,  on  Uie  contrary, 
are  practical  atheists.  They  deny,  not  perhaps 
the  existence  of  God,  but  His  providential  action 
(14>  53'),  and  acknowledge  no  higher  authority 
than  their  own  lawless  wiUs  ( 12^  69'  64'  94').  Thus 
the  Divine  decision  in  their  favour  for  which  the 
Psalmists  pray  will  be  the  vindication  of  that  view 
of  the  world  to  which  they  have  committed  them- 
selves— the  proof  that  they  are  in  the  right  in  the 
fundamental  beliefs  on  wnich  their  life  is  based. 
(b)  The  sphere  in  which  the  contrast  is  wrought 
out  is  that  of  personal  and  social  morality  ;  hence 
there  te  a  constant  reference,  tacit  or  expressed,  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  suppliants.  They  are 
those  who  practise  righteousness  and  justice  (106^ 
HQ"") ;  they  appeal  to  their  integrity  (7»  25"  iV) ; 
they  claim  to  be  upright,  or  upright  of  heart  (32" 
33'  37"  64>o  97"  140'*),  and  innocent  (94*1) ;  to  have 
clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  (18^  **  24*) ;  cf.  17"^ 
26"-.  On  the  otheir  hand,  the  wicked  are  cruel, 
unjust,  deceitful,  bloody-minded,  adulterous,  avari- 
cious, etc. ;  men  who,  with  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes,  trample  every  social  obligation  under 
their  feet.*  (e)  Another  element  in  the  Psalmists' 
sense  of  righteousness  is  the  fact  that  they  suffer 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies  (7'  lO' 
227"-  31"  69"  119"  125»  143*  etc.).  The  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  heathen  nations  on  Israel, 
and  by  the  rich  upon  the  poor  within  Israel,  are  a 
violation  of  the  moral  oitler  of  the  world  which 
cannot  pass  unpunished  under  the  just  govern- 
ment of  J";  the  oppressed  are,  ipso  facto,  in  the 
right  against  their  oppressors,  (d)  lastly  (as  in 
Beutero-Isaiah  and  elsewhere),  righteousness  bears 
the  sense  of  >tM<t/!c(Uton  through  the  judicial  inter- 
position of  J",  usually  in  the  form  of  a  restoration 
of  temporal  prosperi^.  So  in  24"  he  shall  receive 
blessing  from  J  ,  ana  riahteoumett  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation'  (cf.  17»  85"  31*  112^»  etc);  in 
23^  'paths  of  righteonsneas '  means  'paths  of  pro- 
sperity'(US'*  lM»).t 

Now,  while  all  these  elements  may  rater  more  or 
less  into  the  Psalmists'  consciousness  of  being  in 
the  right, — that  consciousness  on  which  they  base 
their  expectation  (or  e»>lain  their  experience)  of 
deliverance  (4'  7'  17'  18* "  etc.), — they  are  not  of 
equal  importance.  The  second  (6)  far  outweighs 
the  others.  Righteousness  is  in  the  main  an 
ethical  word,  describing  the  condition  of  those 
whoae  lives  are  governed  by  regard  for  the  moral 
law.  To  the  question  in  what  sense  morality  con- 
stitutes righteousness  before  God,  the  Psalms,  of 
coarse,  funiish  no  direct  answer.  The  chief  con- 
sideration, no  doubt^  is  that  obedience  to  the 
written  Law  was  the  condition  of  acceptance  with 
J*  under  the  Covenant.  This  thougnt  is  often 
expressed  (W**  78^  99'  103"  106«  119  past.,  etc), 
and  may  be  presumed  to  be  alwayv  in  the  mind  of 
the  writers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  only  the  ethical  (as  opposed  to  the  ceremonial) 
elements  of  the  Law  enter  into  the  conception  of 
righteousness,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  influenoe 
of  the  prophets  still  lives  in  the  devotional  poetry 
of  Judaism.   Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Psalms 

•  BlKhteoninaM  In  Judgment  )i  emphulxed,  ».f.,  in  the 
nortnlta  of  the  Ung,  46^  7Z>  (ot.  C»  SSf-  »»*  eto^  In  723 
gSio.u.  u  the  word  poniblv  means  the  ideal  state  of  a  well- 
ordered  oommonwealth,  bnngins  peace  and  profpeilty  in  its 
tnin(cf.  IS46B).  »  i~ 

t  As  was  remarked  abore.  (the  adj.)  does  not  appear  to 
hava  this  sense ;  It  refers  to  the  inherent  state  or  ohancter  of 
tboae  who  are  in  the  right,  whether  it  has  faaen  manifested 
hr  external  provUsntitf  aots  or  not.  IW*-"  are  haidlf 
axoqitiais. 


that  can  properly  be  called  self-iighteonsness  oz 
legalism  in  a  Pharisaic  sense,  i.e.  the  Psalmists  do 
not  think  of  their  good  works  as  giving  them  an 
absolute  title  to  justification.  They  do  not  (like 
Job)  maintain  their  right  againtt  God — 'in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  in  the  ri|;ht,'  143' — 
they  are  ever  conscious  of  defect  and  sm  cleaving 
to  all  they  do;  and  merely  plead  the  steadfast 
direction  of  tlieir  will  towaros  the  ethical  ideal  as 
evidence  of  their  fidelity  to  J".  Ki^hteousness,  in 
fact,  is  a  relative  term,  meaning  m  the  right  as 
against  some  other,  not  absolute  moral  perfection 
in  the  sight  of  God.  In  106",  where  a  sinijle  good 
action  i£  said  to  be  'counted'  for  righteousness, 
the  word  has  doubtless  a  sense  approaching  to 
merit  (cf.  Gn  15°) ;  but  here  the  Pauline  maxim 
has  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the  '  reckoning '  of  a 
reward  is  of  grace,  not  of  debt  (Ro  4*).  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  grace  on  the  part  of  J"  that  He 
renders  to  a  man  according  to  his  works  (62"). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  moral  ideal 
of  the  Psalmists  m  detail  (see  Ethics)  ;  it  is  in  all 
important  features  the  common  property  of  post- 
exuic  Judaism,  and  it  has  its  centre  in  the  indi- 
vidual life  Only  one  point  needs  to  be  adverted 
to,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  misconcep- 
tion. It  is  found  that  in  connexion  with  the  idea 
of  righteousness  considerable  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  humane  virtues.  In  1 12* '  rigli  teous '  and  '  mer- 
ciful '  occur  together  in  the  description  of  the  God- 
fearing man ;  m  v."  of  the  same  Psalm  charity  to 
the  poor  is  mentioned  as  a  condition  of  righteous- 
ness ;  in  37"  1I2'-  *  the  righteous  is  characterized 
by  willingness  to  lend  and  to  give*  Now,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  in  later  times  righteousness 
acquired  the  special  sense  of  mercy  or  even  alms- 
paving  (see  below),  and  it  might  he  supposed  that 
m  the  passages  just  cited  we  liave  the  lirst  iodira- 
tion  ot  that  important  change  of  meaning.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  this  view  be  correct.  In  reality, 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  little  different  from 
a  feature  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  pro- 
phetic conception  of  righteousness.  To  say  that  the 
righteous  man  is  merciful,  etc,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  identify  righteousness  and  mercy  ;  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  mercifulness  is  one  feature  of 
the  ideal  righteous  character ;  and  any  stress  laid 
on  such  virtues  in  particular  passages  is  amply 
explained  by  the  prominence  assigned  to  them  in 
the  moral  code  of  Judaism. 

Bome  additional  Olostrations  ot  the  vaiions  Unds  of  hnmsa 

righteousness  may  here  be  given  from  the  later  writings  ot  (/S. 
—In  Mai  3i>  the  two  parties  in  the  restored  community  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  ■  righteous'  and  the '  wicked '  respectively  (at 
in  Paalma).— In  S»  righteousness  means  jvutifaUim  through  a 
return  of  prosperity ;  as  also  Jl  2»:  •  the  early  ndn  in  (at«n  4/ 
iiMtVleattoB'OiB'j;^,— leas  probably,  injtut  meatur*);  Dn  B" 
(< ererlsating righteousness'). —In Is 2i'>28<p'ns  is  a  predicate  ot 
the  nation  ot  Israel ;  in  US',  perhaps  of  the  theocratic  party. — 
In  26*  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  when  J"  rouses  Himself  to  the 
exercise  of  His  Judicial  functions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  what  true  piety  is.— Is  W,  Dn  »»  express  a  sense  of 
the  worthleasness  ot  the  moA»  ot  righteovisness(mp7Y)  performed 
by  the  people ;  the  oonsdousneaa  of  being  in  the  right  (often  so 
powerful  in  ths  Paahns)  cannot  maintain  Itself  in  the  taoe  of  pro- 
longed national  misfortune.  I>n8M(P7^l))  is  a  peculiar  case:  the 
deansingof  the  sanctuary  is  considered  ssajtatiTIead'on,  a  vindi- 
cation of  its  rights  sgainst  the  heathen  who  bad  profaned  iu 

8.  Ths  BiOHTEOUSNBSS  OF  Gov.— la  the  OT 
righteousness  is  never  predicated  of  any  other  deity 
thanJ*,theGodofl8rael.t  It  appears  to  be  regarded 

•  tbe  same  combination  is  met  with  fai  Proverbs  (ct.  12i<>  U" 
SST),  and  perhaps  in  Job  (89"). 

t  In  Ps  SS.  82  many  commentators  And  the  unfamiliar  idea 
expressed  that  the  government  of  the  world  has  been  drlegated 
by  J"  to  inferior,  semi-divine  beings,  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
To  the  unrigliteous  Judgment  of  these  subordinate  deities  is 
ascribed  the  perversion  of  right  which  prevails  on  earth.  II 
this  view  were  correct  (which  is  doubtful),  it  would  certabily 
show  that  righteousness  was  expected  of  a  I  behigs  to  whom 
Divine  honours  were  paid ;  but  such  a  re)  fssantatinn  banU} 
oonflicts  with  the  statement  made  above. 
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not  as  a  natural  attribute  inseparable  from  the 
very  notion  of  Godhead,  bat  aa  one  which  J"  alone 
has  proved  Himself  to  possess  in  the  positive  reve- 
lation of  Himself  through  tJie  history  of  Israel  (see 
Is  45"'-)-  The  idea  has  its  roots  in  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  From  the 
time  of  Moses,  J*  was  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
right  in  Israel,  the  King  and  Judge  of  Hb  people, 
dispensing  justice  continuously  through  His  ac- 
credited representatives  (Dt  l").*  The  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  is  due  chiefly  to  influences  ema- 
nating from  the  prophets.  It  belongs  to  their  view 
of  J"  as  an  ethical  Person  having  an  independent 
character  of  His  o«m,  in  contrast  with  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  who  were  conceived  even  by  their 
worshippers  as  arbitrary  and  capricious  oeings, 
subject  to  incalculable  numours  and  swayed  by 
self-interest  The  righteousness  of  J*  is  the  stead- 
fastness of  His  character,  to  be  seen,  first  of  all,  in 
His  inflexible  determination  to  punish  Israel  for 
its  sins  (Is  28*^  etc.).  It  comes  to  light  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  univerae,  which  is  just  J*  Himself 
operating  in  history  in  a  wa^  that  answers  to  the 
sense  of  right  which  He  has  implanted  in  human 
nature.  In  Zeph  3'  His  moral  rule  is  described  as 
having  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  natural 
law  that  Inrings  in  the  dawn : '  J*  is  righteous  in  the 
midst  of  her ;  he  doeth  no  iniquity ;  morning  by 
morning  be  bringeth  his  judgment  to  light, 
nothing  is  missing'  (cf.  Hos  6'  'my  judgment 
goeth  ToTth  as  the  light ').  In  a  similar  and  nearly 
contemporary  passage  we  read :  '  The  Rock,  his 
work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a 
God  of  faithfulness  and  without  iniquity ;  righteous 
and  upright  is  he '  (Dt  32^). 

This  prophetic  conception  of  the  Divine  righteous- 
ness receives  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  hands 
of  Deutero-Isaiah.  The  most  suggestive  passage 
is  45'^''  '  Not  in  secret  have  I  spoken,  in  a  place 
of  the  land  of  darkness;  I  have  not  said  to  the 
seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  me  in  the  waste.  I,  J',  speak 
righteousness,  proclaim  uprightness  ...  A  right- 
eous Gcod  and  a  Saviour  (snnn  P'V  ^t!)  there  is  not 
except  me'  (cf.  v."  'righteousness  is  gone  forth 
from  my  mouth, — a  word  that  shall  not  return ' ; 
and  63' '  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save').  Here  two  things  are  to  be  noted:  first, 
that  righteousness  is  a  feature  not  merely  of  J^s 
judicial  action,  but  of  His  whole  manner  oi  reveal- 
ing Himself  in  history  :  and,  secondly,  that  beyond 
the  universal  moral  order  of  the  world  it  embraces 
a  redemptive  purpose,  which,  however,  is  ultimately 
eoextensive  with  the  destiny  of  mankind.  The 
fundamental  thought  would  seem  to  be  the  trust- 
worthiness and  seli-«onsisten<7  of  J^s  character, — 
His  being  ever  true  to  His  own  nature  and  purpose, 
— and  along  with  that  Hia  straightforwardness  in 
the  revelation  of  that  porpoee  to  IsraeL  In  the  same 
profound  ethical  sense  the  words  are  used  in  41"* 
42*  45>* :  the  upholding  of  Israel,  the  election  of  the 
ideal  servant,  and  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus,  are  all 
moments  in  one  comprehensive  purpose  of  salvation 
which  J",  in  virtue  of  His  rignteousness,  steadily 
pursues  to  its  glorioos  issue.T  Elsewhere  than  in 

*  Asexpreaslou  of  the  ri(;hteoa«  wfl]  of  J",  the  preoepts  of 
the  Law  an  aometlmea  apoken  of  u  themselTe*  '^righteoiu' 
(Dt  Pa  19>,  and  often  in  P>  119).  So  in  Dt  8310,  and  perhaps 
elaewtiere  (Pi  6>  119«>  eto.X  tlu  righteouinen  of  J"  means  that 
nbicta  He  tequiret  o(  man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
Law.  Boms  writers  have  thought  it  strange  that  this  Divine 
atteitnite  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Pent,  in  connexion  with 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  mlglit 
seem  the  most  signal  exhibition  of  J"*!  righteousness  in  the 
whole  history  of  IsraeL  The  explanation  probably  lie*  in  the 
essentially  prophetic  character  of  the  conception  referr«d  to  In 
the  text  above.  By  the  prophets  the  term  is  applied  not  to  the 
legislative  activity  of  J",  but  to  Hi*  dealings  in  providence. 

>  Cf.  also  4211  ■J"«i*ple*aed,  for  hi*  rigbteousneas'  sake,  to 
magnify  revelation,'  eto.  L***  ifgiiiflauit,  out  stdU  noteworthy, 
are  41»^,  whet*  tb*  Unns  an  applied  to  piedictioii*  a*  verifled 
by  thsevoit. 


Deutero-Isaiah,  this  precise  sense  of  righteousness 
is  rarely  met  with  in  OT  (see  Zee  8*,  Neh  9*,  and 
those  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  righteousness 
is  partJIel  to  faithfulness).  Its  indirect  influence, 
however,  has  been  very  great,  as  appears  from  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  Psalmists  emphasize 
the  gracious  aspect  of  the  attribute  (see  below). 

The  teaching  of  Deutero-Iaaiah  on  thi*  aubject  atands  some* 
what  apart  from  the  mit  of  the  OT,  and  represents  a  standpoint 
hardly  reached  by  aulwequent  writers.  Righteousness  appear* 
to  l)e  conceived  •*  a  moral  attribute  expressing  what  J'"* 
character  i*  In  itself,  apart  fram  Uia  legal  relations  with  men ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  a  connexion  between  this  view  of 
righteousness  and  the  commoner  forensic  conceptions  about  to 
be  considered.  Smend  describes  It  a* '  die  Zuverlassigkeit  mlt 
der  er  sich  als  der  Heifer  Israels  beweist '  <Rd.-gach^  894 ;  et. 
lat  ed.  421  ttX  and  seems  to  derive  it  from  the  idea  of  J'"s  being 
In  the  right  in  His  controversy  with  Israel  (see  (a)  below). 
Dalman  treat*  it  simply  aa  a  manifestation  of  judicial  ilgbteou*- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Ood  ((b)  below).  Were  it  not  hazardous  to 
depart  from  the  forensic  usage  wfaioh  i*  so  prevalent  In  Hebrew, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  suppoae  that  we  nave  here  to  do  with 
an  independent  development  of  the  notion  pariUd  to  irtiat  li 
found  In  Arabia 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  idea  of  Divine 
righteousness  is  based  on  legal  analogies  applied  to 
the  relation  between  J'  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel 
or  manldnd  on  the  other.  Here,  again,  there  are 
two  cases  to  be  distinguished,  (a)  Not  infrequently, 
in  the  prophets  and  elsewhere,  J'  appears  as  the 
plaintiff  in  a  legal  action,  pressing  His  suit  against 
Israel,  and  calBng  for  the  judgment  of  an  ideal 
tribunal  (Is  1»  43",  Mio  6"  etc.).  When  in  this 
connexion  the  word '  righteous '  is  employed  of  J',  it 
denotes  that  He  is  in  <A«  right  and  His  adversary 
in  the  wrong  in  the  controversy  between  them. 
The  adj.  has  this  sense  in  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh, 
Ex  9"  ('  J*  is  in  the  right,*  etc. ).  It  is  so  used  also 
in  the  following  passages,  where  the  righteousness 
of  J'  is  acknowTeaged  in  the  punishment  of  Israel's 
sin :  La  1",  Ezr  9",  Neh  2  Ch  12«,  Dn  9'*. 
Similarly,  nijiy  in  Dn  9'-  >«,  rtpi?  in  1  S  12',  Mic  6» ;  * 
and  the  verb  m  Ps  51'  ('  that  thou  mayest  be  in  the 
right  in  thy  sentence ').  By  an  extension  of  meaning 
puallel  to  what  we  have  already  noted  in  the 
secular  sphere,  this  sense  of  righteousness  might 
readily  pass  over  into  that  of  ethical  perfection ; 
and  there  are  a  few  instances  where  the  word  is 
ibly  to  be  so  understood ;  cf.  again  Zeph  3*, 
t  32*,  Zee  8»;  also  Neh  9",  Ps  145' etc 
(6)  The  j>revalent  conception  of  the  OT  is  that  in 
which  J"  IS  represented  not  as  one  of  the  parties  in 
a  lawsuit,  but  as  the  supreme  Judge,  who  sits 
enthroned  above  the  confusion  and  strife  of  the 
world,  and  dispenses  absolute  justice  in  the  end  to 
all  His  creatures.  Righteousness,  accordingly,  is 
pre-eminently  the  judicial  attribute  of  God ;  it  is 
that  which  pertains  to  Him  as  '  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth'  (Gn  18*).  J'  is  a  righteous  Judge 
(Jer  11",  Ps  7") ;  judges  the  world  in  righteousness 
(Ps  9*  96"  98») ;  He  sits  on  a  throne  judging  right- 
eousness (9*) ;  righteousness  is  the  foundation  of 
His  throne  (89»*  97') ;  cf.  U'  36«  48"  50»  71"'  97«  111» 
etc.  Hence  the  word  may  be  expected  to  have  the 
same  range  of  meaning  as  the  ordinary  OT  concep- 
tion of  jiMicial  righteousness,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  somewhat  wider  idea  than  its  modem 
equivalent,  (a)  It  includes  of  course,  first  of  all, 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  judge :  e.g.  love  of 
right  (Jer  9^,  Ps  11'  33»  99*) ;  rigorous  impartiality 
in  the  distribution  of  punishment  or  reward  (Job  8' 
36'  37") ;  and  unerring  recognition  of  men's  true 
moral  condition  (Jer  II*  20a,  Ps  7»;  cf.  Is  11»  of 
the  Messiah).t  Its  action  is  naturally  two-sided : 

*  T/ipi^f  in  Jg  611,  Pa  iiT  103S  |s  probably  different  (-manl- 
featationa  of  Judicial  righteousneaa,  In  a  senae  favourable  to 

IsraelX 

t '  Die  gSttliche  ZtiaJcah  ist  dieieni{re  Gesinnung,  wehdM  in 
Ihrer  BeUiiUgung  den  wahren,  d.  L  slttlichen  Werth  Oder 
Unwerth  einer  FetaSnllchkelt  (Oder  elner  Qemebuahaft)  In 
absolut  liohtiger  Wela*  anerkannt'  (Diaatd,  JDTh,  UeO, 
P.1W 
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towards  the  'wicked  it  is  Tenf^eanoe  (Jer  11*  20", 
Is  59'«-,  Ps  129*  etc.),  while  for  the  righteons  it 
means  vindication  and  deliverance;  and  usually 
the  two  sides  of  the  idea  will  be  displayed  in  the 
same  act  of  judgment,  the  deliverance  of  the 
righteons  being  effected  through  the  destruction 
of  the  wicked.  (/3)  Bnt  frequently  the  second  is  so 
emphasized  that  the  other  is  almost  or  quite  left 
out  of  view ;  and  this  tendency  is  so  pronounced 
as  almost  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  the 
whole  idea  of  Divine  righteousness.  Thus  in  virtue 
of  His  righteousness  3"  establishes  the  righteons 
(Ps  7'},  and  pleads  the  cause  of  His  people  (Mic  7') ; 
He  answers  their  prayer  bv  temble  things  in 
righteoQsn,ess  (Ps  65°),  etc  So  in  the  many  places 
where  the  righteousness  of  God  ia  referred  to  as  an 
object  of  pr^se  (Ps  7"  22»>  SS"  40'»  51"  71"'-  >•  89" 
145'),  it  is  not  the  abstract  justice  of  J'"s  dealings 
that  calls  forth  adoration,  but  His  proved  readiness 
to  help  and  bless  Hb  people.  This  aspect  of  right- 
eousness may  be  defined  as  the  jwtijying  acttvUi/ 
of  €iod.  M  Once  more,  the  name  righteousness  is 
given  to  the  act  of  justification  in  which  the  Divine 
attribute  is  manifested,  and  to  its  external  conse- 
quences as  seen  in  the  lot  of  the  justified.  In  other 
words,  righteousness  is  synonymous  with  salvation 
(Is  46"  51»-«  »  59'"-,  Ps  40W  51"  7I'*'-  98»  eta). 
This  objective  righteousness  is  spoken  of  indiil'er- 
ently  as  that  of  God  the  Justifier,  or  of  men  the 
justified  *  (cf.  Ps  1 1 1'  with  112*,  and  see  the  passages 
cited  above  amongst  the  illustrations  of  human 
righteousness).  It  should  be  added  that  in  many 
cases  the  context  hardly  determines  whether  it  l>e 
the  subjective  attribute  in  the  Divine  mind  or  the 
outward  embodiment  of  it  in  providence  which  is 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  evident  that  the  OT  writers  know  nothing 
of  the  sharp  contrast  often  drawn  by  theologians 
between  the  righteousness  and  the  mercy  of  God. 
Righteousness  and  saving  activity,  so  far  from 
being  opposed  to  each  other,  are  harmonious  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  the  Divine' nature  ;  J"  ia  a  right- 
eous God  and  a  Saviour  (Is  45^" ).  Accordingly,  the 
Psalmists  constantly  appeal  to  the  righteousness 
of  God,  not  only  for  judgment  (22*'  36^*),  but  for 
deliverance  (31>  71"  143"),  for  quickening  (5»),  for 
the  answer  to  prayer  (143*),  etc.  Again,  right- 
eousness is  frequently  associated  with  other  attri- 
butes expressing  the  gracious  attitude  of  J*  to  His 


people,  e.ff.  mercy  or  grace  (ngj  Ps  Se"-    89"  103" 
146"),  faithftUnets  (nci$,  ajcg  Z 
88"  89"  06"  110"'-»«  143'),  com) 


faithfulneet  (ncg,  ajcg  Zee  8',  Ps  36«  40» 
*06"  110"'-»«  143'),  compassion  (pio  116»), 
goodness  (145'),  etc  These  parallelisms  are  not  to 
be  pressed  so  far  as  to  identify  righteousness  with 
grace  or  faithfulness  ;  all  that  is  implied  is  that  in 
J^s  providential  action  various  attributes  meet,  so 
that  the  same  act  may  from  different  points  of 
view  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  righteousness, 
or  of  faithfulness,  or  of  mercy.  Still  they  suffice 
to  show  that  in  the  mind  of  tne  writers  there  was 
no  sense  of  opposition  between  righteousness  and 
grace  in  God.  How  far  their  idea  is  from  mere 
retributive  justice^  —  the  constant  et  perpetva 
voluntas  suum  cutque  tribuendi, — appears  with 
almost  startling  force  from  the  singular  wish  of 
Ps  69"  that  the  wicked  may  not  come  into  J"e 
righteousness  (t.e.  hare  no  share  in  His  justifying 
activity),  or  the  not  less  remarkable  prayer  of 
143'-  *  '  Answer  me  in  thy  righteousness.  And 
enter  not  into  judgment  with  Uiy  servant :  for  in 
thy  sight  shall  none  living  be  in  the  right' t  Nay 

*  '  Oottes  Oeraohtlgrkelt  hat  einen  mehr  uraichlichen,  aktiven, 
die  menBcbliche  einen  mehr  aelcundiren  und  receptiven  Char- 
acter, ]ene  ist  eine  Kraft,  dieae  etn  Ziutand '  (Duhm  oo  Pa  112). 

t  Here  *  enter  into  Judgment '  apparently  means  to  appear  as 
the  aocuaer  in  a  legal  process  (Weuhauaen).  Tlie  Psalmist  doee 
not  shrink  from  the  Judgment  of  God,  In  which  His  nplf 
la  operative,  but  only  from  a  controversy  vith  ttw  Almlghtg', 
like  that  In  -rhich  Job  so  reckleasly  engagvd. 


more,  the  principle  of  retribution  ia  in  Ps  62" 
expressly  deduced  not  from  the  righteousness  of 
God,  but  from  His  grace :  '  to  thee  belongeth 
grace :  for  -  thou  requitest  each  man  according  to 
his  works ' ;  'here  tne  meaning  must  be  that  it  is 
an  act  of  condescending  grace  on  the  part  of  God 
to  take  cognizance  ot  tne  differences  in  hamaa 
conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  these  examples 
do  not  justify  certain  extreme  dieories  ^lat  nava 
sometimes  been  built  upon  them.  They  do  not, 
e.g.,  warrant  the  definition  of  righteousness  aa 
God's  fidelity  to  the  Covensmt  (Kautzsch,  Riehm, 
etc.).  No  doubt,  faithfulness-  to  covenant  obliga- 
tions is  a  part  of  the  ethical  righteousneseTof  J* 
when  once  a  covenant  has  been  estatdished ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  attribute  comes 
into  play  only  with  the  covenant  relation,  or  tha*: 
its  sphere  uf  exercise  is  confined  to  the  mointenanca 
of  tne  Covenant  with  Israel.  Again,  it  is  as 
exaggeration  to  den^  that  retribution  is  an  ele 
ment  of  the  Divine  righteousness.  This  has  been 
done  by  Diestel  and  Kitschl,  who  hold  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  has  a  positive  reference  only 
to  the  purpose  of  salvation,  and  that  retribution 
lias  merely  an  accidental  connexion  with  it  in  so 
far  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  establishing  of  the  righteous.  The 
distinction  here  attempted  to  be  drawn  is  illusory. 
The  punishment  of  sin  is  directly  connected  with 
the  Divine  righteousness  in  such  passages  as  Is  S" 
lOa  28",  Ps  7"  60",  1  K  S"  etc;  and  n  thU  does 
not  more.-frequently  occur,  the  reasonable  explana- 
tion is  that  the.  matter  was  too  self-evident  to 
require  to  be  insisted  on.  But  the  mistake  of  both 
these  theories,  as  of  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, is  that  they  tend  to  dissociate  an  OT  idea 
from  the  historic  institutions  in  which  it  was 
incorporated  in  Hebrew  thought,  and  try  to  recon- 
struct it  on  the  unsafe  founaation  of  an  abstract 
definition.  The  language  of  the  OT  is  not  acho-  - 
lastic  but  practical ;  its  writers  do  not  analyze  and 
expound  ideas,  but  express  in  vivid  popular  speech 
the  spiritual  truths  by  which  their  religious  life 
was  sustained.  That  the  Divine  righteousness  was 
mainly  conceived  by  them  as  a  judicial  attribute 
is  beyond  dispute,  and  they  must  be  presumed  to 
include  under  it  all  that  the  term  would  imply  if 
used  of  a  human  judge, — the  punishment  of  the 

fiilty  as  well  as  tne  vindication  of  the  innocent, 
he  prominence  which  is  given  to  the  latter  aspect 
of  the  notion  is  certainly  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
significance  for  theology,  but  it  involves  no  de- 
parture from  the  analogy  of  secular  justice  aa 
administered  in  ancient  £raeL  If  it  be  considered 
that  the  Psalmists  and  other  writers  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  a  judge  ae  the  natural  protector 
and  patron  of  the  oppressed,  and,  further,  that  they 
were  always  confident  in  the  substantial  justioa 
of  their  own  cause  before  Grod,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  essentially  judicial 
character  of  their  conception  of  the  Divine  right- 
eousness, although  to  taeir  minda  it  presents  on 
the  whole  the  aspect  of  grace. 

Another  point  may  be  referred  to.  The  OT 
does  not  appear  to  teach  a  justification  of  sinnera 
as  such.  In  Protestant  tueologjr,  according  to 
Ritschl,  justification  is  a  synthetic  judgment  of 
God,  expressing,  that  is,  His  resolve,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  treat  as  righteous  those  who 
have  no  righteousness  in  themselves.  Assuming 
that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  evangeUcu 
doctrine,  we  have  merely  to  observe  that  tne  OT 
does  not  proceed  quite  so  far.  It  rather  leads  ua 
to  think  of  justification  as  an  analytic  judgment, 
a  declaration  of  righteousness  by  God  in  favour  ot 
such  as  are  inherently  in  the  right.  Those  wb« 
are  justified  are,  in  fact,  sinful  men,  —  though 
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never,  of  course,  'wicked'  (D'y^'^),  —  but  still,  in 
the  relative  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  vnej 
are  the  '  righteous ' ;  and  it  is  quA  righteous,  not 
mid  sinners,  that  they  are  objects  of  tfie-jiistiMng 
decree  of  God.  It  is  tme  OuA  in  th6  actual  ex- 
perience of  OT  beUevers  this  order  of  ideas  is 
generally  reversed.  The  consciousness  of  being  in 
the  right  is  seldom  strong  Enough  to  be  long  piain- 
tained  in  the  absence  of  the  outward  marks  of 
God's  approval  in  the  shape  of  temporal  good 
fortune;  the  case  of  Job  is  quite  exceptional. 
The  external  justification,  therefore,  as  a  rule 
comes  first  in  the  thought  of  OT  writers ;  and  from 
it  they  derive  the  assurance  that  they  are  in- 
herency righteous  before  God.  And  as  the  with- 
drawal of  outward  prosperity  is  a  proof  of  sin  in 
the  righteous,  so  the  act  of  justification  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  pardon  ot  sin ;  cf.  Job  33",  where  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  under  the  chastening  hand 
of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  hiB  righteousness.  Thus  the  teach- 
ing of  the  OT  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the 
thought  of  righteousness  as  a  gift  of  God,  an  idea 
appearing  most  clearly  perhaps  in  Ps  24'  dO**,  Is 
6is.r  ggi,  these  passages  we  find  the 
nearest  approximation  to  wnat  we  mean  by  '  im- 
puted '  righteousness.  The  idea  of  the  righteous- 
Bess  of  one  person  being  imputed  to  another  is,  it 
need  haidly  be  said,  entirely  foreign  to  the  OT. 

b  lata  Hebrew  the  wont  npnx  underwent  a  remarkable 
change  of  tneaning.  tor  a  full  aooount  of  which  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  valuable  treatise  of  Dalman  cited  below  (under 
UteratureX  A  tew  pointo  niiy  Iier<  lie  noted. 

(1)  In  the  aphere  of  private  moiali  npix  ,tieoame  almost 
wialTalent  to  the  OT  nw;  {.«,  it  denoted  any  ezereiae  of 
.  benevolence  which  goes  berond  a  man'e  legal  obligations. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  development  of  the  humanitarian  aspect  ot 
.  the  idea  whicti  we  hare  seen  to  be  prominent  in  the  prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa,  and  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  sense  ot 
alnugiring  (see  Ht  8^).  Dalman  consideis  that  the  word  had 
this  sense  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  t>efore  its  adoption  by  the 
Jews,  but  tills  Is  hardly  proved  by  the  examples  he  adduces 
Xf-  18).  It  is  not  necessary  to  talLe  the  original  nSTt  In  Dn  «M 
as  anything  else  than  right  living ;  and  the  ocourrenoe  ot  the 
later  sense  in  the  larg.  (On  18i>)  is  no  sure  evidence  ot  an 
independent  AranuUc  development.  It  seems  more  natural  to 
sappoae  that  the  usage  of  the  Targ.  registei*  a  change  wliich 
the  idea  had  undergone  In  the  relipoos  thought  d  later 
Judaism. 

(n  In  the  Judicial  sphere  npix  has  ceased  to  bs  a  properly 
Jndldal  atlarlbute.  It  Is  a  consideratioD  wbioh  comes  In  to 
moderate  the  operation  of  strict  Justice  Q<%  so  that  tha  ques- 
tloo  is  actually  raised,  and  answered  with  much  ingenuity, 
bow,  in  aooordance  with  OT  injunctions,  nprix  is  to  be  exercised 
In  tadgment.*  This,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  the  Divine 
rlgnteousneas  and  to  that  of  a  human  Judge.  Here,  again,  we 
have  tha  onesided  azaogeration  of  a  single  element  in  the 
old  Habraw  notion  o(  judicial  righteousness.  Originally  it 
iP^^fti  both  the  exardse  of  impartial  Justice  and  a  readiness 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  tha  oppressed.  Eventually— partly 
through  the  parallel  development  In  tha  sphere  of  private 
moials,  and  partly,  as  Dalman  observes  (p.  UX  from  a  men 
developed  sense  ot  formal  right— the  two  ideas  proved  to  be 
inoompaUble,  and  tbe  name  npix  was  appropriated  to  that 
which,  stricter  speaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  judge's 
functions  s^  aU. 

The  question  arises,  TO  what  time  can  these  dianges,  or  ths 
beginnings  ot  them,  be  traced  back?  Here  the  evidence  of  the 
IlLX.  is  of  importanos.  Where  the  reference  is  to  righteous- 
■ass  manitested  by  Ood  to  man,  npn  is  not  infrequently 
iandei«i  by  i;uw<rw<  (Dt «»  S4U,  Fa  M  (£S)«  SS  (S2)>  103 
(KB)*,  iM  V>  28"  6»l<,  Dn  0M)  or  Uut  Q»  69).  For  human 
tightaoasnaas  we  have  only  b««  in  Esk  UPO'O  and  iXawMr^Mut 
(•alms)  In  Dn  4**.  On  the  other  hand,  iaml^r^^^  stands  for  199 
lBQnUi*20i*2iaM*rs2ii),ExIfiUMT,FraOM,b6S'.  These 
Isets  indicBta  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  npix  and  ion, 
tboni^  tlMry  do  not  show  it  to  be  far  advanced ;  something 
must  l>e  allowed  for  the  diffloulty  ot  rendering  in  another 
language  the  peculiar  sl>ades  of  meaning  assumed  by  tbe 
Hebrew  term.— In  the  original  Hebrew  ot  Ben  Sira,  the  later 
ssne  of  np-ix  appears  (SI«  SM  (of.  Pr  Iff]  no  40»},  alongsida 
of  the  mora  general  OT  sense  flSilSt^MU  61*0:  somepasaagea 
are  ambiguous  (MM  eta).— «noa  the  OT  probably  contains 


*  Soma  of  Dslman's  Uluatrations  are  vary  striking  (p.  St.). 
Jr.^.  It  Is  said  that  a  Judge  sxerdsss  '  righteousness^  whan  he 
pays  out  of  bis  own  pocket  the  Una  ha  has  Imposed  on  a  poor 


writings  of  more  recent  date  than  the  Oreek  translation  of 
the  Pent.,  or  even  the  age  ot  Ben  Sits  (e.  200  B.C.),  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  in  some  parts  ot  the  Oanon  the  idea  of 
righteousneas  were  found  to  have  undergone  the  tcanstonna- 
tions  lust  desctilKd.  Yet,  as  has  been  already  said.  It  is 
doubUul  it  this  Is  the  case.  The  OT  emphasizes  humanity 
or  mercy  as  an  element  in  the  ethical  ideal  j  but  it  is  this 
ethical  ideal  itselt,  and  not  any  particular  virtue,  which  is 
described  by  the  term  rigiiteousneas.  So  again  in  the  admini- 
stration ot  Justice :  righteousness,  with  whatever  latitude  ot 
meaning,  is  always  an  attribute  proper  to  the  Judge,  never  a 
!oreign  influence  brought  in  to  mooity  Judicial  action.  There 
s  no  totudation  in  OT  tor  the  rabbiniou  maxim, '  Where  Judg- 
ment is  there  is  no  room  tor  iipix,  and  whan  npix  is  then  is 
no  Judgment  *  (Dalman,  p.  6). 

LiTBUTUBa.— Diestel,  '  Die  Idee  der  Oerechtigkett,  vorxfig- 
Uch  tan  AT '  IJDTh,  1860, 173-253) ;  Ortloph, '  Ueber  den  BegrSf 
von  pi]F  und  den  wurzelverwandten  WSrtem  Im  2ten  Thetl 
des  Fr.  Jes.'  (Ztitiehr.  fOr  die  get.  Ivth.  Th.  u.  K.  1860, 401- 
420);  Kautzsch,  Ueber  die  Derivate  da  Stammee  pix,  stc. 
(1881);  Orelli,  'Einige  ATliche  Priimisse  zur  NT  Versehnungs- 
lehn :  n.  Die  OeteStigkeit  Oottes '  (ZtscAr.  /ur  Ktrchl.  WQt. 
u.  K.  Leben,  1884,  73  ft.);  Koenig,  '  Essai  sur  I'^voluUon  de 
lldtede  Justice  chez  les  prophites  Hibreux '  [Annalee  du  Jlutie 
Ouimet,  1804,  121-148) ;  Dalman,  IHe  riohttrUche  GenclUiakeU 

The  OT  Theologies  ot  Oehlar>a8SlX  1780.,  2869. ;  8ohults4 
889),  420S.,  640tt.:  Riehm  (1889),  270ff.,  283ff. ;  Dilhnann 
S9b),  27ua..  436(.;  Bennett  (1896),  103,  ITS;  Marti,  OttehidUe 
tr  Itratl.  Beligion  a8»7),  134  tl.,  170 ;  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der 
AT  J{»ligim»tteeeh.l  (1893),  410-423,  >a89»X  388-394  (the  beM 
statement);  Bitsohl,  BecMfertigmg  u.  Ver»ehnungi,iL  102ft., 
266 IL ;  G.  A.  Smith,  JsautA  (Expoutor's  Bible),  ii.  (1890)  214  fL ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  PropAst«»,  71 1, 889.  J.  SKINNEB. 

RIOHTEOUBNESB  in  NT.— The  words  denotins 
righteous'  and  '  righteousness'  in  NT,  dUcatot  and 
SiKoioffirii,  primarily  signify  what  is  conformable 
to  an  ideal  or  standard,  agreement  with  what 
ought  to  be.  These  terms  naturally  take  their 
colour  from  the  system  of  morals  m  connexion 
with  which  they  are  tised.  Righteousness  will  be 
a  very  noble  or  a  very  commonplace  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  by  which  men  measure  char- 
acter and  conduct.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in 
profane  Greek,  righteousness  is  chiefly  a  social 
virtue.  Usage  and  custom  prescribe  the  standard 
of  righteousness  and  -measure  its  elevation.  In 
NT,  however,  righteousness  is,  above  all  things,  a 
religious  woM;  it  is  rightness  according  to  ttie 
Divine  standard ;  it  is  conformity  to  the  will  and 
nature  of  God  Himself.  Since,  therefore,  the 
character  of  God  is  conceived  in  NT  teaching  as 
absolute  moral  perfection,  rigliteousness  in  men 
becomes  a  name  for  that  disposition  and  method 
of  life  which  accord  with  God's  holy  will;  in 
short,  righteousness  is  Godlikeness. 

The  adjective  Sljcaiot  occurs  with  nearly  equal 
frequency  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  The  noun  StKcuotrirti  occurs  seven 
times  in  Matthew,  once  in  Luke,  and  not  at  all  in 
Mark,  and  is  more  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul 
than  by  all  the  other  NT  writers  conibined.  In 
studying  the  NT  concept  of  righteousness  it  will 
be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Synoptic  Ciospels, 
with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
then  to  consider  the  Pauline  usage,  and  finally  to 
notice  that  of  other  NT  writers.  We  shall  thus 
be  led  to  a  general  estimate  of  the  NT  doctrine. 

C4)  RlQHTEOUSNKSS  IN  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPBLS. 

— We  may  here  take  as  our  starting-point  that 
saying  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples:  'Except  yotir 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  5*).  The 
righteousness  which  He  required  was  in  some 
essential  respect  higher  than  that  which  was 
current  in  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  Jewish  people 
of  His  time.  We  must  therefore  briefly  describe 
the  popular  Jewish  idea  of  righteousness.  That 
idea  grew  out  of  the  current  conception  of  God 
and  of  His  revelation.  Righteousness  was  thought 
to  consist  in  obedience  to  commandments,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  commands  was  viewed  quite 
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superficially.  The  rich  young  man  who  came  to 
Jesus  askine  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  is  an  illustration  of  the  riew  which  the  Jews 
took  of  the  commandments  (Mt  lO'"-)-  He  said 
that  he  had  kept  them  all.  His  conception 
evidently  was  that  to  refrain  from  the  outward 
sins  which  they  forbade — stealing,  lying.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  the  like — was  to  keep  the  command- 
ments. Only  a  superficial  conception  of  the  im- 
port and  bearing  of  the  commandments  could  have 
permitted  him  to  make  the  claim  that  he  had  kept 
them  all  from  his  youth.  The  same  faulty  notion 
of  the  real  moral  requirements  of  the  law  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  pride  and  self -righteousness  of  the 
Pharisees.  They  were  able  to  think  themselves 
righteous  only  because  they  measured  themselves 
by  an  imperfect  standard,  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  high  aemands  which  the  law  made  upon  the 
inner  life.  Religion  was  conceived  as  a  legal 
affair,  and  therefore  righteousness  consisted  prima- 
rily in  the  observance  of  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies prescribed  in  the  law,  and  in  refraining 
from  all  the  acts  which  the  law  forbade. 

Righteousness  was  thus  placed  too  much  in 
externals  and  too  little  in  the  state  of  the  heart. 
It  exaggerated  the  ritual  features  of  religion,  and 
overlooked  its  deeper  spiritual  requirements  upon 
conduct  and  life.  Either  of  two  results  might 
flow  from  this  extemalism  in  religion — results 
which  would  be  equally  detrimental  to  a  healthy 
religious  life.  On  the  one  hand,  if  one  supposed 
himself  to  have  done  all  that  was  required,  he 
would  easily  fall  a  i»rey  to  spiritual  pride,  for  had 
he  not  achieved  this  lofty  height  ot  goodness  by 
his  own  exertions?  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
felt  that  he  had  failed  to  do  the  Divine  will  and 
to  win  acceptance  with  God,  he  would  naturally 
become  hopeless  and  despondent.  We  accordingly 
find  that  tne  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people,  to 
a  great  extent,  oscillated  between  self-righteous- 
ness and  despair.  Jesus  most  therefore  have 
demanded  something  vastly  8u|>erior  to  this  ob- 
servance of  ritual,  uiis  conformity  to  command- 
ments and  prohibitions,  when  He  said,  '  Seek  ye 
first  God's  Idngdom  and  righteousness'  (Mt  (fi). 
What  then  is  that  traerightMnsness,  thatStnuo^^ 
0eoO,  which  Christ  requires  and  fosters  in  the  lives 
of  His  disciples?  This  qneetion  can  best  be 
answered  by  appeal  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  some  of  which 
were  uttered  on  various  occasions.  They  are 
grouped  together  as  illustrating  chiefly  the  nature 
and  aemands  of  'Ckxi's  kineaom  and  righteous- 
ness.' In  the  'beatitudes  are  described  the 
qualities  which  fit  men  for  the  kingdom  of  God — 
tne  characteristics  which  constitute  true  righteous- 
ness. They  are  such  as  spiritoal  poverty,  a  sense 
of  one's  weakness  and  sm ;  meekness,  merciful- 
ness, purity,  and  peacemaking.  They  are  quali- 
ties which  stand  opposed  to  pride,  presumption, 
and  selfishness.  They  are,  above  all,  qualities  of 
tLo  inner  life.  They  describe  what  a  man  is  in 
the  secret  springs  of  his  motives  and  dispositions 
(Mt  5»-«). 

The  true  righteousness  is  a  heroic  virtue.  It  is 
founded  in  strong  convictions  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  is  willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  the  truth  (Mt 
S"**").  The  truly  righteous,  the  sons  of  the  king- 
dom, have  a  saving,  illuminatingpower.  They  are 
the  world's  'salt'  and  'light.'  They  preserve  the 
world  from  moral  corruption,  and  thev  shed  abroad 
upon  men  the  light  of  love  ana  helpfulness 
(Mt  5*").  Again,  the  trae  righteousness  is  not 
a  destructive,  but  a  constructive  principle.  The 
righteousness  of  Christ's  kingdom  will  not  break 
with  the  past.  It  will  conserve  all  that  was  true 
and  good  in  OT  religion,  and  build  upon  it.  It 
nqn&M  that  the  earuer  and  imp^eot  system  of 


Judaism  should  not  be  rejected,  but  fulfilled.  Itt 
true  ideal  content  is  to  be  developed  out  of  the 
limited  and  provisional  form  in  which  it  had  been 
apprehended  in  earlier  times,  into  its  destined 
umversality  and  spirituality.  The  Divine  law 
which  has  been  revealed  is  to  be  observed  and 
taught  in  its  essential  spiritual  content,  and  not 
merely  in  its  outer  form,  and  thus  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  will  '  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribM  and  Phariseea'  (Mt 
6"-»). 

Then  follow  several  illustrations  of  the  true 
righteousness.  The  law  prohibiting  murder  had 
commonly  been  taken  merely  as  a  prohibition  of 
an  overt  act.  Not  to  kill  another  was  to  obey  it. 
But  Jesus  places  right  and  wrong,  not  in  overt 
acts,  but  in  inner  motives.  He  who  cherishes 
murder  and  hate — the  passions  from  which  murder 
springs — is,  morally  speaking,  a  murderer.  From 
hate  murder  would  spring  were  there  no  outward 
constraint  preventing  it.  But  he  who  would  com- 
mit an  overt  act  of  sin  but  for  an  outward  re- 
straint, has  really  committed  it  in  his  heart 
already  (Mt  6"-*).  The  same  principle  holds 
good  respecting  sensual  passion.  The  impure 
thought,  the  carnal  desire,  is  itxelf,  in  God's  sight, 
the  act  of  adultery.  Every  efi'ort  must  be  made, 
every  necessary  self-denial  endured,  by  those  who 
would  be  truly  righteous,  to  break  the  power  of 
evil  thought  and  to  exdude  impurity  from  the 
heart  (Mt  6"-"). 

Three  further  illustrations  are  given.  The  first 
concerns  truthfulness.  The  Jews  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  a  fictitious  distinction  be- 
tween oaths  taken  in  J^s  name,  which  they  had 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  other  oaths,  which  they 
had  felt  at  liberty  to  violate.  Jesus  discounten- 
ances not  only  this  false  distinction,  but  all  such 
profane  appeals  to  sacred  names  or  objects.  Those 
who  confirm  their  assertions  and  promises  by  such 
oaths  thereby  betray  the  fact  that  their  simple 
word  is  not  regarded  as  binding,  and  thus  show 
themselves  not  to  be  really  truthful.  The  simple 
assertion  should  be  enough.  The  honest  man's 
word  is  as  good  as  his  most  solemn  oath.  Be 
absolutely  truthful,  says  Jesus,  and  the  meaning 
and  occasion  of  these  irreverent  oaths  in  common 
use  will  completely  disappear  (Mt  B^")-  The 
next  illustration  respecte  revenge.  The  OT  civil 
law  of  retaliation — which,  at  best,  was  a  rude 
kind  of  justice  incident  to  an  undeveloped  ethical 
code — was  commonly  construed  as  a  permission  to 
take  private  revenge.  This  disposition  to  do  the 
offender  an  injury  like  that  which  he  has  done, 
Jesus  discountenances.  Better  suffer  injustice. 
He  says,  than  resort  to  revenge,  which  springs 
from  hate,  and  is  wholly  incompatible  with  love 
(Mt  5"^).  The  third  illustration  deals  with  the 
contrast  of  love  and  hate.  From  the  OT  maxim, 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,'  many  had 
drawn  the  inference,  'Thou  shalt  hate  thine 
enemy.'  Then,  by  making  '  neighbour '  mean 
'  friend,'  it  was  easy  to  find  in  the  maxim  a  justifi- 
cation for  hatred  towards  personal  enemies.  This 
inference  Jesus  utterly  repudiates.  The  right- 
eousness of  the  kingdom  requires  that  we  should 
love  all  men  ;  that  we  should  seek  the  good  even 
of  our  enemies.  We  may  not  hate  even  those  who 
injure  us.  The  gospel  has  no  place  for  hatred, 
because  it  is  essentially  un-Godlike.  God  hates  no 
one ;  He  blesses  all,  even  the  wicked.  So  must 
the  man  do  who  possesses  God's  righteousness. 
Love  is  the  essential  principle  of  moral  perfection, 
and  hatred  is  the  opposite  of  love.  This  love 
which  finds  its  perfect  exemplification  in  the 
character  and  action  of  God  is  the  law  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  Christian  ideal  is  complete- 
of  love;  oonformity  to  the  moral  complete 
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ness  of  God's  own  perfectly  loving  character  (Mt 

The  next  cronp  of  passages  illnstrates  how  men 
are  to  '  do  their  righteousness.'  The  first  illustra- 
tion is  drawn  from  alms-giving.  Beneficence  is 
not  to  be  ostentations.  Those  who  give  alms  to 
be  seen  of  men  must  do  so  from  selnsh  motives. 
They,  indeed,  obtain  their  appropriate  reward, 
but  it  is  not  the  Divine  approval  (Mt  d'"*).  The 
next  example  is  prayer.  A  false  righteousness 
leads  men  to  perform  their  devotions  in  public 
that  they  may  create  the  impression  that  they  are 
unusually  pious.  The  true  inner  righteousness 
dictates  that  men  pray  in  secret.  Nor  is  prayer 
to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  God  is  a  reluctant 
Giver  whose  favour  is  to  be  won  by  the  wearisome 
repetition  of  the  same  wish  or  cry.  God  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  willing  Giver  who  knows  all  our 
wants  in  advance,  and  only  desires  that  we  be 
willing  to  receive  His  mercies.  A  simple  sincere 
request  is  therefore  enough.  Then  follows  the 
model  prayer  illustrating  the  true  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  simple  form  of  prayer  (Mt  S*"").  Jesus 
then  shows  that  fasting  performed  with  a  mere 
semblance  of  humility  and  sorrow  is  no  part  of 
true  righteousness,  but  that  it  may  be  such  when 
practised  nnostentationsly  from  r^  inward  con- 
trition (Mt  6"''^).  Then  follows  a  series  of 
striking  contrasts  between  the  worldly  and  selfish 
spirit  and  supreme  concern  for  the  spiritual  life. 
The  latter  most  be  placed  first,  and  must  sub- 
ordinate to  itself  all  other  interests.  Every  life 
must  have  one  main  direction.  There  can  be  but 
one  supreme  choice.  That  should  be  made  central 
in  life  which  is  trulv  oentraL  Other  things,  so  far 
as  needful,  God  will  supply.  Seek,  then,  first  His 
kingdom,  and  His  righteousness;  and  all  those 
tbin^  shall  be  added  unto  you  (Mt  6'''"). 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
follow  this  series  of  sayings  f  urttier.  It  illustrates, 
better  than  isolated  uses  of  the  words  '  righteous ' 
and  'righteonsness'  could  do,  the  real  content  of 
Jesus'  doctrine  of  righteousness  as  the  Synoptic 
tradition  has  preserved  it.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
yield  us  any  formal  definition  of  righteousness, 
out  it  shows  us  what  righteousness  is  by  exhibiting 
its  characteristics  and  by  showing  how  it  expresses 
itself  in  human  conduct.  It  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  is  essentially 
Godlike  character.  If  it  u  not  precisely  identical 
with  love,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  absolutely  inseparable 
from  it.  Love  is  the  completeness  (reXeifrnp)  of 
God,  and  the  completeness  of  character  in  men 
consists  in  love.  Righteousness  appears  to  be  con- 
ceived of  as  the  different  kinds  of  right  action  which 
have  their  spring  in  love.  Righteousness  is  never 
presented  in  our  sources  as  a  mere  jndiciid  Vp^- 
eiple  in  contrast  to  mercy  or  grace.  It  is  right 
conduct  and  right  character,  Ix>th  of  which  are 
grounded  in  love.  Nor  does  the  word  bear  the 
semi-formal  sense  in  which,  we  shall  find  it  em- 
ployed by  St.  PanL  It  is  not  thought  of  nnder 
the  form  of  a  ttatus  or  relation ;  it  is  used  rather 
in  the  simple  ethical  sense,  to  include  the  qualities 
of  a  character  which  is  acceptable  to  Giod. 

{B)  Righteousness  in  the  WmnNGS  of  St. 
Paul. — In  several  instances  the  phrase  SiKOKxrivri 
9(m  is  used  to  denote  an  attribute  of  God.  In  Ro  3' 
St.  Paul  asks  the  rhetorical  question  :  '  But  if  our 
unrighteousness  commendetn  the  righteousness  of 
God,  what  shall  we  say  ? '  The  context  shows  that 
the  *  righteousness  of  God '  here  means  essentially 
the  same  as  the  faithfulness  or  truthfulness  of 
God  (cf.  w.*-  •).  His  righteousness  is  His  faithful- 
ness to  His  own  nature  and  promises.  If  men  are 
untrue  to  Him,  their  falseness  will  but  set  His 
righteousness  in  the  stronger  relief.  Again,  in 
"  St.  Paul  ^eaka  of  the  M«i(u  rft  tucoMvAni* 


a&roO  wliich  God  has  made  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  which  should  prevent  men  from  supposing 
that  because  God  treated  leniently  the  sins  of  men  in 
past  times.  He  is  indifferent  to  sin  or  lightly  regards 
it.  Here,  then,  SiKaunrirn  BeoB  must  denote  that 
self-respecting  quality  of  holiness  in  God,  that 
reaction  of  His  nature  against  sin,  which  must  find 
expression  in  condemnation  of  it.  Righteousness 
in  this  sense  is  the  reaction  of  Grod's  holy  nature 
against  sin  which  expresses  itself  in  the  Divine 
wrath  (dp-yi)  #eoS). 

In  the  prevaUing  nse  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul, 
however,  righteousness  means  the  state  of  accept- 
ance with  God  into  which  one  enters  by  faith.  This 
is  its  meaning  in  Ro  1" '  For  therein  (in  the  gospel) 
is  revealed  a  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  unto 
faith;  as  it  is  written.  But  the  righteous  shall 
live  by  faith';  also  in  Ro  S"-"  'But  now  apart 
from  the  law  a  righteousness  of  God  hath  been 
manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  through  faith 
m  Jesns  Christ  unto  all  them  that  believe.'  We 
cannot  accept  the  view  of  some,  that  in  these  pas- 
sages also  '  the  righteousness  of  God '  refers  to  the 
character  of  God,  although  we  grant  that  between 
the  idea  of  righteousness  as  an  attribute  of  God  and 
righteousness  as  a  gift  of  God,  a  state  of  acceptance 
with  Grod  into  which  God  introduces  one,  there  ia 
an  essential  connexion  (cf.  Sanda^-Headlam  on 
Ro  1").  The  righteousness  which  God  confers  has 
its  ground  in  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  state 
of  acceptance  into  which  the  believer  is  represented 
as  inducted  is  a  state  of  fellowship  and  harmony 
with  God.  The  conditions  of  being  accounted 
rigliteous  are  such  as  God's  perfect  character  pre- 
scribes. These  conditions  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  word  faith.  Now  faith  is,  in  St.  Paul's  view, 
a  personal  relation  with  God  mediated  through 
Christ.  It  involves  by  its  very  nature  spiritual 
union  with  God,  obedience  to  His  will,  and  mcreas- 
ing  likeness  of  character  to  Him.  There  is  thus  a 
close  connexion  between  the  righteous  character  of 
God  and  the  righteous  status  which  He  reckons  as 
belonging  to  believers  on  condition  of  faith.  But, 
formally  considered,  they  are  quite  different. 

The  meaning  of  SiKaioairri  now  under  considera- 
tion explains  the  meaning  of  justification  (SticaWis), 
and  of  the  reckoning  of  faith  for  righteousness 
(Ro  4).  To  justify  means  in  Pauline  phraseology, 
to  regard  and  treat  one  as  righteous ;  to  confer  the 
gift  of  righteousness:  in  other  words,  to  declare 
one  accepted  with  God.  Tliis  judgment  of  justifica- 
tion God  pronounces  upon  condition  of  faith.  The 
phrase  'to  reckon  faith  for  righteousness'  is  a 
periphrasis  for  'to  justify.'  To  declare  righteous 
upon  condition  of  faith,  means  the  same  as  to 
reckon  faith  for  righteousness.  In  both  cases  the 
meaning,  expressed  m  a  somewhat  formal  and  legal 
way,  is  simply  this:  that  faith  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  a  gracious  salvation.  Salvation  is  a  free 
gift ;  faith  is  its  humble  and  thankful  acceptance. 
St.  Paul  is  fond  of  conceiving  this  process  of  salvation 
in  forensic  forms  of  thought,  and  of  interpreting  it 
by  judicial  analogies.  This  tendency  is  due  toliis 
OT  and  Rabbinic  training.  None  the  less  does  he 
lay  stress  upon  its  ethical  and  spiritual  significance. 
If  |uBtification  is  a  '  forensic  act,'  there  corresponds 
to  it  and  is  involved  in  it  a  spiritual  renewal.  If 
righteousness  is  a  gift  or  a  state,  it  is  also  a 
character.  It  is  an  inward  state  as  well  as  an 
outward  one.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  repre- 
sent St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  as  predomi- 
nantly legal  or  forensic.  He  has  indeed  brought 
over  nrom  his  Jewish  training  the  legal  conception 
of  righteousness  as  an  acquittal  before  God  and  of 
justification  as  the  decree  of  acquittal,  but  his 
mtensely  ethical  principles  of  grace  and  faith  put 
quite  a  different  content  into  these  thought-fonns 
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from  what  they  have  in  Jewish  theology.  Essen- 
tial] v,  St.  Panlis  far  more  of  a  mystic  than  of  a 
legalist,  though  he  stUl  speaks,  to  some  extent,  the 
lanenage  of  legalism  in  which  he  had  heea  bom 
ana  trained.  Cf.  Thackeray,  Relation  of  St.  Paul 
to  Contemporary  Jevnsh  Thought,  87  ff. 

The  question  arises:  If  faith  is  reckoned  for 
righteoosness,  is  it  because  faith  is  syno^moos 
with  righteousness  or  a  substitute  for  it  ?  Faith  is 
not  rignteousness  in  the  sense  of  being  so  inherently 
excellent  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
righteousness.  The  power  and  value  of  faith  are 
in  its  object.  Faith  is  great  because  it  allies  man 
with  God.  Faith  is  union  with  Christ,  and  this 
union  involves  and  guarantees  increasing  Christ- 
likeness,  and  Christlikeness  it  righteousness.  The 
imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  involves  a 
gracious  treatment  of  man  on  the  part  of  God ;  it 
IS  an  anticipatorjy  declaration  of  what  the  grace  of 
God  will  increasmgly  realize  in  those  who  m  faith 
open  their  lives  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  life. 
Justification  means  an  entire  forgiveness  and  an 
increasing  attainment  of  righteousness. 

(C)  RiOHTKOUSNKSS  IN  THE  JOBANNINE  'WRn'- 

INGS. — In  one  passage  onlv  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  word  Simuot  appliea  to  God :  <  O  righteous 
Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I  knew 
thee'  (17^).  The  idea  of  God's  righteousness  here 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  the  <iuality  which  prevents 
Him  from  pacing  the  same  judgment  upon  Christ's 
disciples  which  He  passes  upon  the  sinful  world. 
Upon  this  equitableness  of  God,  Jesus  bases  His  con- 
fidence in  asking  that  special  blessings  be  conferred 
upon  His  disciples.  The  thought  is  similar  in  17", 
where  the  Father  is  designated  as  tiym.  As  the 
One  who  is  absolutely  good, — wholly  separate  from 
all  that  is  sinful  and  wrong, — God  is  besought  to 
guard  from  evil  those  whom  He  has  given  to  His 
Son.  In  both  these  cases  the  righteousness  or 
holiness  of  Grod  is  conceived  of,  not  as  a  forensic 
or  retributive  quality,  but  as  God's  own  moral 
self  -  consistency.  His  faithfulness  to  His  own 
equity. 

In  I  Jn  (1*  2^)  God  is  described  as  Sfxaiot,  and,  in 
both  cases,  in  a  sense  closely  akin  to  that  whioh 
we  have  found  in  the  Gospel.  '  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  {virrbt  koX  SlKium) 
to  forgive  us  our  sins'  (l").  'The  correlation  of  the 
word  SlKoun  with  the  word  viarin,  as  well  as  the 
entire  context,  shows  that  righteousness  here  is 
that  quality  of  God  which  would  certainly  lead 
Him  to  forgive  those  who  repent.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  in  God  —  contrary  alike  to  His  pro- 
mises and  to  His  natoie— not  to  forgive  the  peni- 
tent, and  to  exert  npon  his  life  the  purifying  in- 
fluences of  His  ^mso.  In  the  remaining  passage 
{9?'],  the  term  '  nghteons'  has  a  broader  meaning, 
and  designates  the  moral  perfection  of  God  m 
general,  as  the  type  and  ideal  of  all  goodness  in 
man  :  '  If  ye  know  that  he  (Giod)  is  rignteons,  ye 
know  that  every  one  also  that  doeth  r^teouanees 
is  begotten  of  him.'  Since  God  is  essentially 
righteous,  those  who  are  b^^otten  of  Him  must 
also  be  righteous.  A  simflar  thought  is  presented 
in  3*,  but  in  the  reverse  order :  ■  He  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as  he  (Christ)  is 
righteous.'  As  agamst  the  Gnostic  over-emphasis 
ol  knowledge,  the  apostle  insists  that  the  mere 
intellectual  possession  of  truth  is  not  enough. 
Truth,  or  righteousness,  is  not  merelT  somethmg 
to  be  known,  but  something  to  be  aone  (1*  3"). 
The  man  is  righteous  who  walks  in  the  truth  as 
his  native  element  (2  Jn  3  Jn  *■  *) ;  in  whom 
the  truth  dwells,  controlling  and  guiding  him  (Jn 
8",  1  Jn  2*) ;  who  belongs  to  the  truth  and  draws 
from  it  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  his  life 
(Jn  18",  1  Jn  2»  S").  Dootrme  and  life  are  in- 
separable. 


{D)  RiaHTBOUSNESS  IK  OTHKB  NT  WRITINaS. 

There  is  nothing  characteristically  different  in  th« 
conception  of  righteousness  in  the  minor  types  ol 
NT  teaching  from  what  we  have  already  found. 
The  word  is  almost  always  used  in  the  practical, 
religious  sense  of  the  good  life  which  Christ  in 
the  gospel  requires  and  imparts.  Both  James  and 
Hebrews  allude  to  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  a 
gift  of  God  on  condition  of  faith  (Ja  2",  He  11'), 
but  both  these  Epistles  generally  speak  of  it  as 
that  good  life  which  the  Cimstian  loves  and  seeks. 
In  the  Petrine  Epistles  righteousness  is  the  holy 
life  in  contrast  to  sin,  as  in  1  P  2**  '  that  we,  hav- 
ing died  unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness.' 
In  Revelation  righteousness  is  predicated  of  the 
judgment  (19",  cf.  15'),  and  is  said  to  be  'done' 
(cf.  1  Jn)  by  those  who  are  righteous  in  the  world 
to  come  (ffi"). 

From  this  sketeh  it  appears  that  the  NT  present* 
the  idea  of  righteousness  mainly  in  two  ways :  (1) 
as  a  quality  of  God's  nature  ana  action,  ana  (2)  as 
the  character  which  (rod  requires  of  man.  The 
first  of  these  ideas  is  the  logical  basis  of  the  second. 
What  God  requires  is  grounded  in  what  God  is. 
What,  now,  is  the  actual  content  of  that  Divine 
righteousness  which  is  the  test  and  measure  of  all 
eooi  life  in  men  ?  What  is  the  ethical  nature  of 
God?  St.  John  replies  that  it  is  love,  and  the  whole 
NT  conception  oi  God  agrees  with  this  answer. 
Righteousness  is  an  activity  or  aspect  of  love. 
When  it  is  used  to  denote  more  especially  the  law 
and  penalty  side  of  God's  nature,  it  ia  the  self- 
respecting,  self-preservative  aspect  of  holy  love- 
love  as  it  appears  in  forbiddmg  all  sin  and  en- 
joining conformity  to  the  penect  standard  of 
uprightness.  Righteousness  is  an  element  of  love, 
without  which  love  would  be  mere  benevolence  or 
good-nature.  But  since  love  is  eternally  holy,  and 
18  a  consuming  fire  to  all  sin,  justice  ana  judgment 
are.  the  foundation  of  Grod's  throne.  In  the  NT, 
righteousness  is  sometimes  used  more  comprehen- 
sively to  denote  the  equity  or  uprightness  of  God 
in  general,  His  correspondence  to  what  He  ought 
to  oe ;  sometimes  more  narrowly  to  denote  the 
judicial  aspect  of  His  nature  and  action.  In  the 
latter  sense  it  may  be  defined  as  the  self-respect 
of  perfect  love. 

LmRATnu.— The  NT  idea  ot  rigbteoosnen  b  more  or  leaa 
fuU;  disouBaed  In  all  Oommentaries  and  Biblical  Theologiea. 
The  Pauline  doctrine  II  carefully  considered  In  Meyer  and 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Romant,  and  in  Morieon  on  Ratnant  Third. 
The  general  subject  receives  attention  in  the  ST  TiMlogia  ol 
BauT,  Weiis,  Beyschlag,  BoTOn,  and  Holtzmann,  and  special 
aspeota  ol  it  in  Wendt's  Ttaehing  qf  Jutu,  Bruoe'a  Kingaim  9f 
Goi,  and  St.  Pautt  Coneeviion  y  Chrutxaaity,  and  Steven^ 
PouKm  Thtotagy.  A  careful  •tudy  ol  the  word*  will  he  lound 
inOnmer'sBa.-3%Mi.  L«e.<i)NTgntk. 

G.  B.  Stevens. 
BIHHON  (i^EH). — ^The  name  of  a  Syrian  deity 
mentioned  as  occupying  a  temple  in  Damascus 
during  the  activity  of  Elisha  in  Israel  (2  K  6"). 
It  appears  in  sucn  compound  proper  names  aa 
Hadad-rimmon  (Zee  12")  and  Tab-rimmon  (1  K 16"). 
LXX  wuizttiiiiAr  and  the  Vulg.  Reinmon.  It  hai 
been  interpreted  as  'pomegranate'  by  Movers (Dts 
PhbtUtier,  1. 197  f . )  and  Lenormant  {Lettret  onyrto- 
logiques,  iL  216,  r.  1).  But  the  name  is  now 
idtentified  with  the  Bab.-Assyr.  deity  RammAn, 
md.  of  wind  and  weather,  of  the  air  and  clouds,  of 
Uiunder,  lightning,  and  storm.  He  is  designated 
in  the  inscriptions  as  AN.  m,  that  is, '  god  of  the 
celestial  regions,'  and  on  rdiefs  and  seals  he  is 
figured  as  armed  like  Jove  with  thunderbolts. 
lUimm&n  is  sometimes  derived  from  dn  or  097, 
and  thus  taken  to  mean  'the  high,'  'majestic 
one  (cf.  Baudissin,  Studien,  L  p.  307) ;  again  it  is 
derived  from  the  stem  oin  'thunder,'  and  sup- 
posed to  be='the  tbunderer'  (Schrader,  JaMh 
f.  prot.  Theol.  L  334  ff.).  The  correct  derivation  ol 
the  word  is  that  advocated  by  Pinches  from  a  Bab.* 
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Affivr.  root  rajnAmu,  'roax,'  'thunder'  (cf.  Del. 
ffVK£62i).  For  Syria  and  the  west,  in  a  compara- 
tive list  of  deities,  Hadad,  Adad,  Daddu,  Dada, 
Addu  appear  as  special  names  for  Ramm&n  (Bezold, 
PSBA ,  June  7, 1887).  The  identification  of  Eadad 
or  AcUtd  of  Svria  with  Banundn  of  Babylonia- 
Asqrria  is  established  by  the  fact  that  these  two 
names  are  represented  by  one  and  the  same  ideo- 
gram in  several  proper  names  (cf.  Pinches,  PSBA, 
18S3,  pp.  71-73).  mmmon  is  then  a  Hebraized 
form  (the  word  for  'pomegranate')  of  the  Bab.- 
Assyr.  name  Bammdt^,  and  is  identical  with  the 
Syrian  god  Hadad  at  Adad.  The  importance  of 
this  deity  in  Syria  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  his  name 
heads  the  list  of  four  jp;ods  of  the  North  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Panammu  to  whom  his  son  Bew- 
BaMi  offered  prayer  (cf.  Auagrabunaen  in  Send- 
aehirli,  vol.  L  p.  61).  For  a  detailed  description  of 
the  latest  utterances  on  the  e^mologyof  the  name, 
and  the  attributes  and  relations  of  Bamm&n,  see 
Jastrow,  Beligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  pp. 
15S-164.  It  may  be  that  the  compound  (Heb. )  form 
Hadad-Rimmon  (in  Bab.-As8yr.  Adaa-Bamm&n) 
arose,  as  sn^ested  by  Baethgen  {Beitr,  s.  setn. 
Bdi^.-Gesch.  %),  in  a  manner  similar  to  Adonis- 
Osins  in  Cyprus.  Such  combination  would  be 
self-explanatory  to  the  population  of  all  Western 
Asia.  To  this  'prince  of^the  power  of  the  air' 
was  dedicated  the  eleventh  month,  the  rain-month 
Shebat.  In  the  Bab.  pantheon,  Rammta  appears 
as  the  son  of  Anu  and  Anatn. 

LmuTuas.— Bandiniii,  Stud.  i.  Mm.  BtlSg.-OtiA.  L  tOS-SOS ; 
Tlele,  Bab.-Auyr.  Gaoh.  U.  626,  n.  8  ;  Sohnder,  COT  L  ISet ; 
DelitzKh^Smith,  CfuUd.  Gmeiit,  269  L  ;  Winokler,  Gfdi  Bai.  u. 
Aui/r.  IM,  166 ;  Baethgen,  Beitr.  mr  Mm.  Belig.^Oaeh.  76 ; 
WincUer,  Altutt.  UnUnueh.  66;  DeUtaoh,  Caluar  Bibta»»l- 
cm,  art.  'Rimmon;  Rlehm,  BwB,  ut.  'Blmmon';  Meyar, 
Gneh.  L  176, 182 ;  HUpreebt,  Aityrtaea,  74S. 

Ira  M.  Pbics. 
RIMVON  (;tei '  pomegTanate,"P«M/«<4').— A  Beer- 
othite,  the  father  of  Baanah  and  Rechab,  who 
murdered  Isb-bosheth,  the  son  and  soooessor  of 
Saal(2S4*-*-*). 

RIMMON.— 1.  The  rock  {^(eri.^)  pV^i  4  *frpa  (roO) 
"Ptiiiuir)  in  the  eastern  b^hlands  or  wilderness 
(midbSr)  of  Benjamin,  whither  the  remnants  of 
the  Beniamites  (Jg  20«  21")  fled.  It  has  been 
identified  by  Robinson  (L  440)  as  a  lofty  rook  or 
conical  chalkr  hUl,  visible  in  all  directions,  on  the 
snmmit  of  wnich  stands  the  village  of  RvmmAn. 
It  forms  a  remarkable  object  in  the  landscape  as 
seen  from  the  village  of  Jxb&,  some  6  miles  distant. 
It  is  about  4  miles  east  of  Beitin  (Bethel)  (cf.  van 
de  Velde,  Memoir^  346 ;  SWP  iL  292).  A  place  of 
tins  name  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius  and  Jerome  as 
existing  in  their  day  16  miles  north  of  Jerusalem 
(Ononuut.  s.  'Rimmon'). 

2.  (i^)  A  city  in  the  south  of  Jndah,  towards 
the  border  of  Edom,  Jos  16"  {'Sptt/uie) ;  in  IS*  (B 
'Epeniuir,  A  ''Pefi/uiS)  counted  to  Simeon ;  in  Zee 
14**  {"Ptufuir)  nemea  as  lying  to  tiie  far  south  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  first  two  of  these  passages 
Rimmon  is  coupled  with  Ain  (in  the  first  with,  in 
the  second  without,  the  conjunction  i),  cf.  1  Ch  4". 
In  Neh  11^,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  Bn-rimmon 
('  sjiring  of  the  pomegranate'),  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  holding  that  this  is  the  correct  reading 
in  all  the  other  passages  as  well.  See  En-rihmon. 

Van  de  Velde  (Mem.  344)  has  identified  Rimmon 
and  En-rimmon  with  Umm  erSumdmtn,  between 
Beit-Jibrln  and  Btr  es-Seba,  very  nearly  at  the 
distance  mentioned  by  Ensebius.  He  mentions 
that  Grotins  and  Rosenmtlller  suppose,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficultjr,  that  Ain  ana  Rimmon  were 
near  together,  and  in  later  ^ears  united  in  one. 
'  Ain  is  probably  identical  with  a  site  onlv  half  a 
mile  north  of  Umm  sr-Smndmin,  now  ca  lied  Tell 
KKewelfeh,  and  opposite  another  ancient  site.  Tell 


Bora.  Between  the  two  tdU  is  a  copious  fountain 
filling  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which  for  uiilua 
around  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Bedawin 
population  of  this  region.  A  city  at  the  baao  of 
which  such  a  remarkable  fountain  existed  would 
well  derive  its  name  from  "  the  fountain,"  and  its 
vicinity  to  Bimmon  would  justify  both  its  distinct 
enumeration  and  its  collective  api>eUation.'  SWP 
(iiL  p.  397)  confirms  this,  stating  that  Khan 
KkuweHfeh  is  an  extensive  ruin  near  Bir  Khu- 
mil/eh.  Caves,  cisterns,  broken  pillars,  shafts, 
and  traces  of  waUs  are  found.  The  ruins  extend 
along  the  valley  and  on  the  higher  ground.  The 
well  is  large,  Imed  with  well-direaBM  stones,  and 
resembling  the  Beersheba  wells.  The  teU  has  an 
artificially-levelled  j^atform,  and  seems  to  have 
formed  a  fortress.  The  water-supply  is  perenniaL 
At  Khan  umm  er-Bumdn^n  there  are  heaps  of  well- 
dressed  stones,  many  of  which  are  drafted.  There 
are  also  several  large  lintel  stones,  and  part  of  a 
stone  apparentiy  representing  the  seven-oranched 
candlestick.  These  remains  probably  belong  to 
the  Byzantine  period  {SWP  ilL  398). 

3.  Di  Jos  19^  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Zebolnn 
is  given  as  'Rimmon  that  stretched  to  the  NSih' 
(•■»?»  "HjhjO  f'n ;  AV  wrongly  '  Remmon-methoar  to 
Neah').  In  1  Ch  6"W^«I  the  name  appears  as 
Simmono  l^^ian),  and  in  Joe  21"  as  Slnimonali  (for 
which,  by  a  textual  error,  MT  has  Dimnah  [which 
•eel).   See  Dillm.  Joshua,  ad  loe. 

Robinson  proposes  to  identify  Rimmon  with  the 
village  of  BummAneh,  north  oi  Nazareth,  and  this 
site  has  since  been  accepted.  Bummdneh  is  a 
small  village  built  of  stone,  and  containing  about 
70  Moslems.  It  i»  ritnated  on  a  low  ridge  abova 
the  plain,  and  there  are  a  few  olive  trees  around. 
The  water-supply  is  from  cisterns  and  a  well. 
There  are  roclc-cut  caves,  and  traces  of  ancient 
remains  in  the  village  {SWP  L  417). 

C.  Warren. 

RIMMOHO.— See  RmuoN,  No.  3. 

RIMMON-PEREZ  (AVRimmon-parez,  following, 
with  LXX  and  Vulg.,  the  pansal  form  given  in  the 
MT  of  Nu  33»»- "  rw  1*^ ;  LXX  'P»w«j»  *dftt  (also 
'PanfUiir  and  'Pe/t^uM  *.),  Vulg.  BemmonpAares). — 
One  of  the  twelve  camping  places  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  mentioned  only  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33, 
between  Hazeroth  and  Moseroth.  Ewald  identifies 
it  with  Rimmon  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Jos  1^ 
etc.),_  and  some  of  the  names  following  are  referred 
by  him  to  the  same  region.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  Israelites  made  their  way  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  after- 
wards allotted  to  Jndah  and  Simeon,  and  that  in 
this  portion  of  the  itinerary  a  trace  may  be  found 
of  such  a  campaign ;  cf.  Nu  14*  21>-',  and  Hormah. 
The  second  part  of  the  name  may  have  been  added 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  at  this  place, 
after  the  analogy  of  Baal-perazim. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

RIHO  (nsnally  nnv  (abba'ath ;  Sojct&uos). — The 
rings  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture  are  spoken 
of  as  having  been  cast  (£lx  26'^'^),  and  this  sense 
of  moulding  appears  in  the  cognate  Arabic  (ed>a'a 
'to  print,'  matbdah  'printing  press.'  Rings  are 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  tne  boards  for  the 
comers  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26'') ;  there  are  also 
rings  through  which  bars  pass  to  keep  in  position 
the  upright  bosirds  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
(t.**).  Similarly,  rings  were  attached  to  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (25"),  to  the  brazen  altar  (27^ 
to  the  altar  of  incense  (30*),  and  were  used  for 
fastening  on  the  high  priest's  breastplate  (28"). 

In  Est  1'  and  Ca  &"  is  translated  <  ring '  in 
AV  and  RV,  but  a  preferable  rendering  would  be 
'cylinder'  or  'rod.'  The  'rings' (o'33)  of  Ezk  V* 
axe  felloes  (so  RVm ;  cf.  1  K  7").   In  RV  the  mora 
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genernl  term  'ring'w  used  instead  of  'ear-ring' 
(cij ;  see  Ear-King)  in  Gn  24»-  35',  Job  42",  Ex 
32^ ».  In  Ezk  16",  where  RV  gives  'ring'  for 
•jewel'  of  AV,  the  allnsion  may  be,  not  to  a  ring 
in  the  nose,  bat  to  the  custom  still  prevailing 
among  the  Bedawin,  in  the  case  of  a  favourite 
child,  of  fastening  an  ornamental  ring,  jewel,  or 
bead  to  a  lock  of  hair  over  the  brow  and  allowing 
it  to  dangle  down  as  a  protective  charm  nearly  as 
far  as  the  eyes.  The  ear-ring  as  worn  by  the 
Bedawin  is  aliout  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  opens  with  a  hinge  like  a  bracelet,  sc  that 
when  closed  it  clasps  the  outer  ear.  The  hasty 
removal  of  such  ornaments  is  translated  'break 
oif '  (p-«)  in  Ex  32^.  The  ring  ((abba'aih)  appears 
as  an  ornament  in  Is  3",  and  as  a  gift  for  sacred 
purposes  in  Ex  35»,  Kn  31*  (both  P). 

Signet-ring.  —  In  closest  connexion  with  the 
general  meaning  of  'ring'  is  the  special  sense  of 
signet-ring:  Gn  41««,  Est  S"-"  8»-»-»  in  which 
faoba'ath  is  the  equivalent  of  oo^n  hOthdm  in  6n 
38"  (in  v.»  njjVin),  Ex  28"-n-"  39^  '«-»  Jer  22", 
Hag  2»»,  Job  38»«  41',  Ca  8«;  kbij  'i^a  in  Dn  6"  ; 
SaKTiXiot  in  Lk  16",  and  aippayit  in  Ro  4",  1  Co  V, 
Apoc.  pataim,  etc.    See  art.  Sionet. 

Botli  in  biblical  usage  and  in  modem  custom 
there  are  several  important  meanings  connected 
with  the  employment  of  signet-rings. 

1.  Irrevocable  teitimony,  Jer  32",  Ro  4",  1  CoB*. 
— Where  the  art  of  writing  is  limited  to  the  edu- 
cated few,  as  is  the  case  still  in  the  East,  the 
difficulty  of  affixing  the  signiiture  is  got  over  by 
the  use  of  a  seal.  In  front  of  everr  Turkish  police- 
court  men  sit  with  paper  and  ink  ready  to  write 
out  a  statement  of  evidence  or  form  of  appeal,  and 
one  or  two  men  are  nsually  to  be  met  with  wlio 
have  aeala  for  sale  and  are  expert  in  cutting 
monograms  for  brass  seals.  When  a  village  is 
divided  into  two  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute 
almut  a  right  of  way  tlirough  private  property,  it 
is  customary  to  present  to  the  local  magistrate 
two  papers  covered  with  the  seals  of  those  who 
thus  witness  for  and  against  the  road. 

2.  Delegated  autkonty. — Thus  Pharaoh  took  off 
his  ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph  (Gn  41''),  and 
Ahasuerus  gave  his  ring  to  Haman  (Est  S'").  Hence 
the  Kgnrative  description  of  Zembbabel  as  a  signet 
of  the  Lord  (Hag  2").  Thus  in  an  Oriental  custom- 
house a  junior  clerk  borrows  the  seal  of  a  busy 
higher  official,  and  an  indolently  obliging  censor 
leaves  in  the  misraon  press  his  seal  which  gives  to 
books  the  right  of  circulation  in  the  empire. 

3.  Completion. — From  its  being  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  document  as  a  testimony  to  the  tmth  of 
what  is  stated,  the  act  of  applying  the  seal  gave 
a  sense  of  finality  to  what  was  thos  sealed  (Dn 
9»*12<). 

4.  Invinlahility  (Job  14",  Eph  4",  Rev  5").  —A  sense 
of  sanctity  was  connected  with  anything  sealed. 

The  veneration  telt  towardi  anything  guarded  by  a  aeal  wu 
Uli.»lrated  some  yean  ago  at  Sidon.   A  ooaatlng  venel  had 

Sane  on  the  roclu  near  that  town,  and  a  few  daya  afterwards 
nere  wa«  waahed  aahore  a  nnall  bag  of  gold  coins,  which  the 
captain  had  received  from  a  British  merchant  in  Beyrout,  with 
Instructions  to  deliver  it  over  to  another  men±ant  in  Jaffa. 
The  bag  was  found  on  the  SIdon  beach  by  a  Syrian  peasant ; 
and  though  such  a  treasure,  washed  up  at  his  feet  from  the  sea, 
might  in  itself  have  been  regarded  as  sent  from  Ood  to  him, 
he  shrank  from  brealting  the  seal.  He  walked  the  Intervening 
distance  of  twenty  miles  in  order  to  deliver  the  moDey  to  tta 
owner  in  Beyrout. 

Arabic  tales  abound  In  accounts  ot  things  kept  seot«t  and 
wonders  wrought  by  seals  of  power,  tb«  moat  celebrated  being 
the  wishing  seal  ol  king  Solomon. 

In  the  Book  of  Job  there  occur  several  beantifnl 
figurative  applications  of  the  signet,  such  as  the 
sealing  up  of  the  stars  (9')  as  of  something  folded 
away  and  laid  out  of  sight,  the  sealing  of  instruc- 
tion in  night  visions  (33")  like  the  imprinting  of  a 
mould  upon  clay,  and  the  sealing  np  of  man's 


hand  (37^)  as  expressing  the  limitation  of  human 
power.    See  also  art.  SEAL,  SEALING. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
RIHGSTRAKED.— So  the  adj.  ipv'dAorf  is  ti^  in 
all  its  occurrences,  Gn  30»-  »• «  3i»-  »•  «>■ ».  The  root 
verb  np3  is  found  once,  Gn  22*  'Abraham  .  .  , 
bound  Isaac  his  son,'  so  that  the  primary  idea  ia 
'banded'  or  'striped.'  The  adj.  is  u.sed  uf  striped 
cattle,  goats,  or  sheep.  The  LXX  tr.  SiiXevKot 
except  in  31''-*X*uic4s,  and  it  is  followed  generally 
by  the  Vulg.  {aibus)  and  most  English  versions 
'  white ' ;  but  Tind.  has  '  straked '  in  31",  and  then 
the  Bishops'  Bible  gives '  ringstraked '  throughout. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Eng.  literature 
elsewhere.  See  Strakb.  J.  Hastings. 

RINNAH  (np).— A  Judahite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shimon,  1  Ch  4*.  The  LXX  (B  'A»d,  A  'Po»i'<i») 
makes  him  the  son  of  Hanan,  taking  the  following 
\ity\^  thus  (vUs  tori  ['Afdr])  instead  of  making  it  » 
proper  name,  Ben-hanan,  aa  AV  and  RV. 

RIPHATH  {nn ;  A  *P«*<W,  D  'E/k^).— One  of 
the  sons  of  Gomer,  Gn  10*.  The  parallel  passage, 
1  Ch  1«,  reads  Diphath  (ne^,  so  RV,  but  AV  Riph- 
ath) ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  ancient  scribal  error, 
easily  explicable  as  due  to  an  interchange  of  i  and 
1.  The  LXX  (B  '-Eptiiiie,  A  'Pt^  and  Vulgat« 
(Riphath)  support  this  view. 

The  ethnographical  sense  of  Riphath  is  nncer. 
tain.  Perhaps  the  view  of  Josephus  (Ant.  I.  tL  1) 
that  the  Kiphaeans  (t.«.  Paphlagonians)  arc  meant 
is  still  the  most  plausible.  Bochart  and  Lagarde 
think  of  the  Bithynian  river  Rhebas,  which  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  district  Rhebantia  in 
the  Thracian  Bosporus;  bnt,  as  Dillmann  remarks, 
this  appears  to  be  too  far  west  for  the  position  of 
Riphath  between  Ashkenaz  (?  Phrygia)  and  To- 
garhah  (T  W.  Armenia).  A  widely-held  opinion, 
which  makes  its  appearance  as  early  as  the  Book 
of  Jubilees,  identined  Riphath  with  the  fabulous 
Riphaean  mountains,  which  were  supposed  to  form 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  earth. 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

RI8SAH  (np ;  B  A«<r<r<l,  AF  'Pewd).— A  camping 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  noted  only  in  Nu 
33"- It  has  been  proposed  to  identify  it  with 
Rasa  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  on  the  road  from 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  to  Jerusalem,  or  with  'Vfjva,  of 
Jos.  Ant.  xnr,  xiii.  9,  xv.  2,  BJ  I.  xiiL  8 ;  but 
according  to  some  MSS  this  place  is  Q/niaa. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

RITHMAH  (.Tjm ;  LXX  ■Po»o/«1 ;  Vulg.  Rethma, 
Nu  33"  '»).— The  first  of  the  twelve  stations  fol- 
lowing Hazeroth  which  are  given  in  Nu  33  only. 
The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  cnh  (A  V  and 
RV  'juniper,'  RVm  'broom'),  and  to  indicate  a 
place  where  that  shrub  was  found  in  abundance. 
Such  are  noted  by  Robinson  ( Wady  Abu  Retamdt) 
and  Palmer  {Wady  ErthAme),  but  any  definite 
identification  of  this  or  of  the  eleven  following 
stations  must  be  regarded  as  very  uncertain. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

RITER.— In  the  OT  this  is  the  AV  rendering  of 
the  following  words:  1.  -tmi^  or  an  Egyptian 
loan-word,  which  in  the  singular  is  always  (except 
in  Dn  12*  where  it  means  the  Tigris)  used 

of  the  Nile:  Gn  41"- «■»»*••"•",  Ex  1"  ^»»*'  4»»*« 

7U.IT.  Itler.  lt»fe.nier.MM>.S.«  [Eng.  8*]  SlO-'Ci  17* 

(all  JE],  Am  8» 9»,*  Is  19"''  23»- ",  jer  46  [Gr.  26] '•», 
Ezk  29*'-»,  Zee  10".  In  all  these  passages  the 
LXX  renders  by  roro/tif  (in  Ezk  29*'- »,  Zee  10" 
irora/toi)  except  Is  23*- ",  where  a  different  text 
appears  to  have  been  followed.  The  plur.  o*^;  is 
used  of  the  Nile  arms  or  canals :  Ex  T'*  8'  *>  [both 
*  Tile  prapheVs  allusion  in  these  two  passages  to  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  the  Nile  (Dn^  ^',)  is  quite  obecuied  by  tue  AT 
rendering  'flood.' 
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P],  Is  V  19«  37"=2  K  Nah  3»,  Ezk  29^<««-« 
••  '<>  30",  Pa  78«.  The  LXX  has  in  all  these  pas- 
sages rorraiiol  (in  Is  7",  Ezk  29***''  •  voraiiM)  except 
Is  19*,  which  reads  al  Subpvxft  tov  rora/uv,  and  37", 
-where  the  text  Lb  matilated.  The  same  word  ohm; 
ia  used  of  watercourses  in  general  in  Is  33"  (Siili- 
fKTxei),  and  is  even  applied  once  to  shafts  or  tunnels 
cut  in  the  rock  by  the  miner,  Job  28"  (of.  Soj  in  y.*). 

2.  -v}}  (LXX  in  the  following  passages  rcra/Ut, 
unless  otherwise  noted),  the  most  general  term  for 
river,  occurs  some  120  times  in  the  OT.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  it  is  derived  from  a  root  vu  'to 
flow,'  or  whether  the  latter  is  a  denominative  from 
vrj,  which  may  be  a  loan-word  (of.  Aset^.  nAru, 
'stream,'  'river').  It  is  used  of  rivers  in  general 
in  Nu  24»  [JE],  Job  U"  40",  Ps  74"  78"  etc. ;  very 
frequently  of  particular  rivers :  the  river  of  Eden 
and  its  branches  Gn  2""-";  the  Nile  Is  19»; 
esp.  the  Euphrates  (n^9~i9})  Gn  16",  Bt  1',  Jos  1^ 
which  is  often  caitlled  -i?}?  as  the  river  xar  i^ox^ 
(of.  the  title  '  the  ^reat  river,'  S^njo  HJjn,  in  Gn  15", 
Dt  although  this  title  is  once,  Dn  10*,  applied 
to  the  Twris),  Gn  3l»  Ex  23»,  Nn  22»,  Jos  24»-  »• 

[aU  E],  Err  8",  Neh2'-»  3»  (and  Aram. 
emphat.  tr^  Ear  4"«- "•>•■"•»•  and  oft.),  prob. 
also  Gn  36"  (P ;  see  Rehoboth,  No.  2),  without 
the  art  (poet.)  in  Is  7",  Jer2".  Mic7",  Zee  9", 
Pa  72"  J  the  river  of  Gozan  2  K  17*  18",  cf.  1  Ch  6" ; 
the  rivers  of  Cnsh  Zeph  3".    The  reference  is 


probably  to  eanalt  in  the  following:  the  Chebar 
3»-»  10"-»-"43»;  the  Ahava  Ezr8"  »'; 


Ezk 


the  '  rivers '  of  Babylon  Ps  137' ;  the  gates  of  the 
'rivers*  of  Nineveh  Nah  2'  (BA  xiiXeu  Tuf  xiXeur, 
(t*  r.  T.  rora^r),  as  nb^)  is  used  of  the  canals  of 
Egypt  in  Ex  7"  8>  W  (in  "both  ||  onlr,).  In  Job  28" 
'  he  (the  miner)  bindeui  the  streams  (nho;)  that  they 
trickle  not,'  the  reference  is  to  underground  water 
which  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  lime  or  clay  from 
percolating  into  the  mine  (A.  B.  Davidson,  ad  loc. ). 
The  onqi  in  Aram-naharaim  (Gn  24",  Dt  23*  [both 
ilevororafda],  Jg  3*  [B  roraitU  Zi/pfat,  A  2.  Mecro- 
Tonfiia  Toranur],  Ps  60  [title ;  MetrowoTa/da  Zv^at]) 
was  probably  meant  by  the  Hebrew  writers  to 
have  a  dual  sense  ('  Aram  of  the  two  rivers'  these 
being  probably  [see  Dillm.  on  Gn  24"]  the  Euph- 
rates and  the  Cnaboras),  but  the  original  endmg 
may  have  been  a  plural  one  (□  -<-),  as  would  appear 
to  be  implied  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  Na-r\-ma, 
Ndfyrima,  and  the  Egyp.  Nhrima. 

S.  (etym.  uncertam)  is  used  either  (a)  of  a 
torrent  of  rushing  water  or  (6)  of  a  valley  through 
which  a  torrent  flows  or  has  flowed,  a  '  torrent- 
valley'  (modem  wSdy).\  For  this  latter  sense  cf. 
Gn  26"- ",  Nn  13*  »♦  21"  32»,  Dt  1"  2»«»  (see  Driver's 
note  ;  so  Jos  12*  13** "  [same  phrases] ;  v.*"  is  un- 
certain [see  Driver's  note],  so  Jos  12»(«»^  *^))  3"- " 
|ind  tiB.)  ^»  [ag  2»],  2  K  lO".  For  AV  •river(s)' 
RV  substitutes  the  very  misleading  tr.  'brook(s)' 
in  Nu  34»,  Dt  10',  Jos  15«-"  16»  17»  19i»,  1  K  8", 
2  K  24'.  2  Ch  7',  Am  6",  Ezk  47"  48",  and  the 
equally  misleading  '  valley  'in  Dt  2«- "  3'- "  4", 
Jos  1^  «M»  13»»**^«  2  K  lO".  The  use  of  ^OJ 
In  the  sense  (a)  above  (reproduced  by  the  LXX  in 
the  following  passages,  unless  otherwise  noted,  by 
Xfifidppovt  or  x'^ppof)  may  be  illustrated  by  its 
application  to  the  Kishon  Jg  4'- "  6"  Ps  83"  « ; 
to  Elijah's  stream  Cherith  1  K  17»- *•••••',  which 
was  liable  to  dry  up  in  summer,  cf .  Sir  40"  (irora/tis) ; 
to  water  bursting  from  the  rock  Ps  78*  (II  O'S).  Pre- 
fixed to  another  word,  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
[b)  ahovp  •  .VoAo/ Amon  Nn  21"  [here  plur.],  Dt  2" 
iyopaTf)"  "  4«  Jos  12'-  >  13»- ",  2  K  10»»;  N. 
Eshool  ('  Wady  of  tiie  Cluster')  Nu  32",  Dt  1**  (both 
*dpa-^  B&rpuot);  N,  haihshit(im,  'Wady  of  the 
Acacias  JI  4  (3)"  (xnfdppot  r&r  (rxotrwr) ;  N.  Besor 

•  OoralU,  toUowin;  the  LXX,  deletes  the  last  chnec  of  the 
MI,  in  which  onii;  occurs  a  third  time, 
t  See  Drirer  on  Am  fiX. 


IS  30«-  "•  "  ;  N.  Gad  2  S  24» ;  N.  Gerar  Gn  26"  j 
N.  Zered  Nu  21",  Dt  2"'-  »  (LXX  in  last  fiv« 
passages  ^dpayj) ;  N.  Jabbo^  Gn  32«,  Dt  2»  3", 
Jos  12«!  N.  l^dron  2S  15=»,  1X2='  15"  18* 
2  K  23«- ",  2  Ch  15"  29"  30",  Jer  31  (38)  «>  (pixcA) ; 
iV^.  Kanah  Jos  16»  17*  l<f>Apayi);  N.  Sorek  Jg  W 
(B  'AXffw/n)x,  A  o  x«/*npp<>('')5  2wpi}x) ;  ha-'Arahah 
Am  6"  [dub. ;  Wellh.  would  read  N.  M^raim  ; 
LXX  4  x"-l'^(>P'>(^)*  Swijuiv],  The  familiar  river 
(RV  'brook'  except  in  Jth  1»  'river')  of  Egypt 
is  N.  Mizraim  (modem  Wddy  el-Arish).  See 
Egypt  (River  of),  is  once.  Job  28*,  used  of 
a  miner's  shaft  (cf.  the  use  of  DTit;  in  v."). 

4,  8.  ^51',  by -form  ^jik  or  S^x  (root  S^-  •  flow '  [?]). 
The  former  occurs  only  in  Jer  17'  '  he  shall  be  as  a 
tree  planted  by  the  waters  (□:?,  tSara),  and  that 
spreadeth  out  nis  roots  by  the  river '  (^jf-Ss,  txl 
UftiSa,  'to  moisture');  the  latter  only  in  Dn  S*-*** 
(Theod.  transliterates  ri  Oi^iX,  LXX  has  4  re\ri). 

6.  p'$9,  from  a  root  psM  'to  hold,'  is  a  poetical 
word,  whose  nearest  Englwh  e<juivalent  is  perhaps 
'  channel,'  the  original  idea  bemg  that  of  holding 
or  confining  waters.*  It  thus  denotes,  primarily 
at  least,  tlie  stream-bed  rather  than  tiie  stream. 
Ite  occurrences  are :  Ps  18"  ("i  (where  for  '  channels 
of  waters,'  0:3  'a'?!;,  we  should  read,  as  in  2  S  22", 
'channels  (i.e.  bed)  of  the  sea,'  q;'k.  'The  LXX  has  in 
the  latter  dipia-eis  BaKiaarit,  and  in  the  former  ■nryal 
Mdroii.)  41'  (AV  and  RV  '  brooks,'  LXX  -rrnoi)  128* 
(AV  and  RV  'streams,'  LXX  x'^I^Cpo"^),  Jl  1" 
4  (3) "  (in  both  AV  '  rivers,'  RV  '  brooks,'  LXX 
d^<r«j),  Ca  5"  (AV  'rivers,'  RV  'brooks,'  LXX 
irXTjoii/iOTo),  Job  6"  (d'Vq}  '»  '  channel  of  torrents,' 
LXX  xf'Mppow),  Is  8'  (AV  and  RV  'channels,' 
LXX  ^wt-yf),  Ezk  6»  31"  32»  34"  35"  36«-  •  (AV  in 
all  the  Ezekiel  passages  has  'rivers,'  RV  'water- 
courses,' LXX  ipipayi  in  all  except  31",  where  it 
has  retlw). 

7.  J^5,  from  root  [jSb]  'divide,'  cf.  the  proper 
name  Peleq  and  the  explanation  of  it  given  by  J 
in  Gn  10^.  This  word  means  an  artificial  water- 
course, a  canal  formed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Ite  occurrences  are  :  Job  29*  ('nvers  of  oil/  LXX 
simply  yi\a);  Ps  1*  (AV  'rivers,'  RV  'streams,' 
LXX  SU(oSot)  iQ*  ('there  is  a  river  [in;]  whose 
streams  [O'j^f,  LXX  ipiiiuuvra,  arms  or  branches 
led  from  the  river  through  the  surrounding  land] 
make  glad  the  city  of  our  God')  65"  O  (rora/tis,  see 
below)  119"*  ('mme  eyes  run  down  with  rivers 
[LXX  St^foSot]  of  waters'),  borrowed  from  or 
quoted  in  La  3*^  (LXX  iipiat».  The  figure  in 
these  two  passages  is  probably  that  of  the  tears  in 
their  flow  tracing  furrows  on  the  cheek) ;  Pr  5" 
('should  thy  springs  be  scattered  abroad,  thy 
streams  of  water  [LXX  PS«ra]  in  the  street?'  an 
exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  addressed  probably 
to  the  husband,  who  is  cautioned  against  seeking 
pleasure  from  sources  outoide  his  own  house  ;  see 
the  various  interpretations  discussed  in  WUdeboer 
or  Toy)  21'  ('the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  watercourses ' ;  so  KV,  which 
brings  out  the  meaning  more  clearly  than  the 
AV  'rivers';  LXX  ipivt,  mruiv);  Is  30»  (LXX 
tSup  iiaxopevintvor,  \\  D;i?  32*  ( '  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,'  LXX  tSup  tpepdfuvov).  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  Jg  5"-"  and  Job  20".  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  AV  has  '  for  (in.  '  in ')  the 
divisions  of  Reuben,'  RV  '  by  the  watercourses  of 
Reuben,'  nuSs  being  here  and  in  Job  20"  taken  in 
both  versions  as  the  plural  of  nj^s,  a  supposed  by- 
form  of  i'}9,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should 
at  least  in  Jg  5  vocalize  rta^?  (cf.  2  Ch  35'- "), 
giving  the  meaning  of  '  divisions '  in  the  sense  of 
elans  or  families.  In  Jg  5"  the  LXX  has  luplSet, 
and  in  v.  '*  iiaipia-tu,  while  in  Job  20"  it  reads  A/teXtu 

*  The  word  p'f»i  i*  uied  flgursUvely  of  the  bone*  of  the 
bippopotamoa,  aa  beinc  hollow,  Job  MA',  and  of  Um  (arrow* 
between  the  acalea  ol  the  crocodile,  ill  (»). 
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ro/idSur,  after  which  Duhm  emends  to  ifi)  a^n 
'milk  of  the  pastures.'  But  Dillm.,  Budde,  and 
most  tr.  '  streams,'  viz.  of  honey,  etc.,  as  explained 
in  v."-  (cf.  29«).  In  Ps  66" W  '  the  river  of  God' 
(o'rlSK  3^)  is  the  channel  or  conduit  by  which  rain 
is  poetically  supposed  to  be  conducted  from  its 
reservoirs  in  the  neavens  (of.  Job  38^  '  Who  hath 
cleft  a  conduit  for  the  rain  ! ').  See  Driver,  Par. 
Psdtt.  ad  loc. 

8.  n^yn.  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is 
'  conduit '  (from  Uipnil  of  n^y),  and  it  is  so  rendered 
by  both  AV  and  RV  in  2  K 18"  20»,  Is  7'  36»  (LXX, 
except  Is  7',  where '  conduit '  is  not  expressed,  6Sai- 
yuykt).  In  Job  38"  AV  has  'water-course,'  RV 
'channel' (poet,  for  rain),  LXX  ^(Vtt;  inEzkSl'AV 
'  little  rivers,'  RV  '  channels '  (for  irrigation),  LXX 
rv<rr(/uiTa.  In  1  K  IS*"-  the  same  Heb.  term 
is  used  for  the  '  trench '  round  Elijah's  altar  (LXX 
tf(£Xo<r<ro) ;  but  in  Jer  30  [Gr.  37]  "  46  [Gr.  26]  »i  it 
(really  a  diff.  word)  meai^  either  nevifleth  otplaister 
(something  coming  or  placed  on  the  wound) ; 
LXX  Ci<p€\(t)ia,  confusing  with  njiyh  from  ^  W. 

In  the  NT  'river'  occurs  only  in  Mk  1»,  Jn  7",* 
Ac  16",  Rev  8"  9"  16«- "  22>- »,  in  aU  of  which  it  is 
the  tr.  of  xoTo/iAj.  The  imagery  of  Rev  22"-  is 
borrowed  from  Gn  2"-  and  from  the  vision  in  Ezk  47. 

Rivers  serve  in  Scripture,  as  they  have  done  in 
all  ages,  to  fix  boundaries :  Gn  15",  Ex  23",  Nu  34», 
Dt  V  3»-"  ll",  Jos  1<  12»  16<  16»  17'  19",  Jg4» 
2  S  10>»,  1  K  4»-  »•  8",  2  K  10»  24',  Ezr  4>»,  Neh  27 
etc. ;  they  are  utilized  for  bathing  Ex  2>,  for 
drinking  7'»-»  1  K  17*- •  for  fishing  Ex  7"-",  Lv 
1I»  >°,  Ec  V,  Ezk  29<  »,  and  for  irrigation  (see 
above) ;  thej  serve  as  means  of  defence  Nah  3', 
and  as  a  highway  for  navigation  Is  18';  a  river 
side  appears  as  a  place  of  prayer  in  Ac  16". 

Besides  the  instances  of  figurative  employment 
of  the  word  'river'  which  have  been  referred  to 
above,  the  following  may  be  noted  : — In  Jer  46'-  • 
the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  used  as  a  sym1)ol  of  an 
Egyptian  invasion ;  cf.  the  similar  use  in  Is  8'  of 
'  the  river '  to  typify  the  invading  hosts  of  Assyria, 
and  the  language  nsed  in  Jer  4"^ ;  in  Is  43*  (cf.  Ps 
66")  rivers  are  a  type  of  danger  or  i^iction  ;  in 
Is  59"  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to 
a  ">»  Tni,  the  probable  rendering  being  that  of  RV 
'  He  shall  come  as  a  rushing  stream,  which  the 
breath  of  the  Lord  drivetn '  (AV  '  when  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  spirit  of  the 
LoBD  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him*;  see 
the  Comm.  ad  loe.)  \  in  Ps  46>(^>  a  river  (iri))  b  a 
type  of  Jehovah's  favour:  in  Job  29*,  Ps  119"», 
La  3«  (aU  d'}^?),  Mic  V,  Job  20"  (both  d'Vp}) 
'rivers'  typify  abundance;  in  Am  righteous- 
ness is  compared  to  a  perennial  torrent  (%}) ;  a 
well-spring  of  wisdom  and  a  flowing  torrent  (^nj) 
are  coupled  in  Pr  18* ;  a  river  (yij)  is  a  symbol  of 
peace  m  Is  48"  66";  the  breath  of  Jehovah  is 
compared  in  Is  30*  to  an  oveiilowing  torrent,  and 
in  V."  to  a  torrent  of  brimstone  (both  ^nj). 

The  SbiVj  ■!?qj,  lit.  '  torrents  of  Belial,'  of  2  S  22» 
is  a  donhtfnl  phrase.  It  is  generallv  explained  as 
'torrents  of  worthlessness  (  =  wickedness),'  but 
Cheyne  lEa^osUor,  1895,  p.  435  ff.,  see  also  Expos. 
Times,  viii.  [1897],  p.  423  f.,  and  .Encyc.  Bibl.  art 
'  Belial ')  discovers  a  mj[thological  allnsion  in  the 
expression  and  renders  it  'streams  of  the  under- 
world,' identifying  Belial  with  the  Babylonian 
goddess  BelUi,  whom  he  connects  with  the  under- 
world. Hommel  agrees  with  this  identification, 
but  Chej-ne's  interpretation  is  opposed  by  Bandissin 
and  .len.sen  (see  PliE*,  i.  'Belial,'  and  the  articles 
by  all  four  scholars  in  the  Expos.  Times,  ix.  pp. 
40  ft. ,  9 1  f . ,  283  f . ,  332,  667). 

•  The  riiioution  '  Out  of  hta  belly,'  etc,  may  represent  the 
general  wnse  nf  such  OT  pawage*  M  Is  44*  661  SS",  Jer  SU, 
£zk  ■JC^t  JTi"  ,  Jl  2i8r.  3";  Zee  131  14a-the  uries  resUos 
ultimately  (Weitoott)  on  Ex  17«.  Nu  SO". 


For  the  river  system  of  Palestine,  see  vol.  iiL 
p.  642  f.,  and  for  an  account  of  particular  rivers  the 
articles  under  their  respective  names. 

J.  A.  Selbib. 

RIYEB  OP  EGYPT.— See  Egypt  (River  op), 
and  add  that  in  RV  of  Am  8<  9*  the  Nile  is  called 
the  '  River  of  Egypt '  (Dn»9      AV  badly  '  flood '). 

BIZIA  (K.fi ;  B  Pturnd,  A  'Parid).— An  Ashoritat 
I  Ch  V. 

BIZPAH  LXX   ?t<r<pd,  except  2S  21*, 

where  A  has  'Peip^M). — A  concubine  of  king  SauL 
She  is  called  the  daughter  of  Aiah  (2  S  3*  21>), 
which  may  imply  that  she  was  a  descendant  of 
that  Hivite  clan  in  the  S.E.  of  Palestine  from 
which  Esau  is  said  to  have  taken  one  of  his  wives 
(Gn36»-*«[R]). 

When  the  Philistines  struck  down  the  kingdom 
of  Saul,  and  David  established  himself  in  Hebron, 
Rizpah  must  have  withdrawn  to  Mahanaim  among 
the  few  who  clung  to  the  mined  house.  For  (2  S 
3^'')  when  Abner  held  towards  Ishbosheth  the 
position,  and  was  suspected  of  cherishing  the  de- 
signs, of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  some  who  doubted 
his  loyalty  accused  him  of  having  entered  into  an 
intrigue  with  his  dead  master's  concubine.  The 
sting  of  the  accusation  lay  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
alliance  was  regarded  at  that  period  as  a  sure  step 
toward  claiming  the  throne  (cf.  2  S  16*^,  ana 
especially  1  K  2^). 

At  a  later  period  in  David's  reign  (the  exact 
date  of  the  incident  is  uncertain,  since  the  story  is 
found  in  an  appendix  to  the  history  of  David),  a 
three  years'  famine  fell  upon  the  land  (2  S  21"'-). 
The  oracle,  when  consulted,  decided  that  J'  waa 
angry  with  His  people,  and  that  the  cause  of  that 
anger  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Saul, 
instead  of  remaining  true  to  the  oath  of  the  con- 
gregation (Jos  9),  had  deprived  the  Gibeonites  of 
the  privileges  which  the  oath  secured  them,  and 
had  oppressed  this  clan.  David  accordingly  ap- 
proached the  Gibeonites  with  offers  to  stanch  the 
feud.  These  rejected  all  money  compensation, 
and,  denying  that  they  had  any  quarrel  with 
Israel  at  large,  demanded  the  blood  of  the  guilty 
house.  Seven  descendants  of  Saul— five  of  them 
sons  of  Merab ;  two,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth, 
sons  of  Rizpah — were  thereupon  seized  and  de- 
livered over  to  their  vengeance.  The  Gibeonites 
brought  them  np  to  Gibeon,  which,  from  its  name 
'  the  hill  of  God,'  evidently  bore  a  sacro-sanct 
character,  and  there  exposed  *  the  seven  before  J'. 
To  the  rock  on  this  hill  the  unhappy  Rizpah 
resorted,  and,  spreading  her  mourning  cloak  of 
sackcloth,  kept  dreary  watch  beneath  her  dead  to 
scare  from  their  prey  the  wheeling  vultures  of  the 
daytime,  the  prowlmg  jackals  of  the  night.  The 
judicial  execution  had  taken  place  in  the  early 
days  of  barley  harvest.  It  lends  a  sharper  touch 
to  the  picture,  if  one  can  see  the  reapers  come 
and  go  m  the  fields,  while  above  them  the  silent 
woman  crouched  beside  her  dead,  whose  death  was 
to  avert  the  curse  from  those  fields.  For  she  must 
watch  on  the  height  until  the  merciful  rain  of 
heaven  signalled  the  end.  The  fall  of  rain  is  not 
inserted  as  a  mere  mark  of  the  length  of  her 
guard  ;  it  is  not  '  the  periodic  rains  in  Octrbe~ ' 
which  are  referred  to.  Probably  it  is  menti>nud 
as  the  sign  from  which  men  concluded  that  the 
famine-drought  was  broken,  that  the  sacrifice  was 
effectual,  that  the  anger  of  J*  was  averted  from 
His  land,  and  that  now  at  last  the  mother  might 
cease  from  her  fearful  watch.      A.  C.  Welch. 

*  The  word  need  Is  rare  and  nnoertaln  In  Ita  meaning,  tt 
ocoun  again  Nu  ib*.  The  likeliest  sense  is  the  general  oL« 
'  exposed.'  Probably  the  method  of  actual  ezecuaon  was  not 
mentioned,  because  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  dctalM 
explanation.  See,  further,  art.  Haxanra. 
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ROAD  (Anglo-Sax.  rod,  a  jonrneT,  literally  'a 
riding,'  from  ridan  to  ride)  is  found  in  AV  only 
once,  1  S  27'°  '  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to- 
day?' The  sense  is  a  riding  into  a  country  with 
hostile  intent,  a '  raid '  *  (so  Rv).  Cf.  Calderwood, 
Hist.  143,  '  All  who  were  under  the  danger  of  the 
lawes  for  the  roade  of  Ruthven  were  barged  to 
crave  pardon' ;  and  Spenser,  FQ  VL  yiiL  35— 

*  In  theae  wrlda  deserts  where  she  now  abode, 
There  dwelt  a  salvage  nation,  which  did  lire 


Of  stealth  and  apoile,  and  making  nightly  rods 
Into  their  neighooan  boidan.' 


See  Wat. 


J.  HAsnNcn. 


ROBBER,  ROBBERY.— See  Cbdies  ahd  Pmr- 

ISHHENTS,  voL  L  p.  522*". 

ROBBERS  OV  CHURCHES.— See  Chukchks 

(ROBBKBS  OF). 

ROOK.— In  the  OT  this  is  the  AY  tr.  (rf  the 
following  terms : — 1.  thf'fi],  properly  •  flint.'  AV 
Tenders  oy  ' rock '  only  in  Job  28*  'he  (the  miner) 
putteth  forth  his  hand  npon  the  rock  (RV  '  flint,' 
AVm  '  flinty  rook '),  he  overtumeth  the  mountains 
by  the  roots'  (cf.  y."  'he  cutteth  oat  channels 
among  the  rocks,'  nhtx).  The  combination  'n  -n 
'  rock  of  flint '  (so  A  V  and  RV,  LXX  v4rpa  ixpiro/iot, 
ef.  Wis  11*)  occurs  in  Dt  8",  and  tw  'n  (|)  p^p), 
lit.  'flint  of  rock'  (AV  and  RV  'flinty  rook,' 
LXX  crrtpeii  rirpa)  in  32'*.  In  the  only  other  two 
instances  in  which  the  Heb.  word  occurs,  'n  stands 
alone:  Ps  1U»  (||  us;  AV  and  RV  'flint,'  LXX 
iiKpbniiun),  Is  60^  where  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
firmness,  'therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a 
flint'  (oreped  trtrpa',  cf.  Ezk  3*  'as  an  adamant 
harder  than  flint  [lit,  r^pa]  have  I  made  thy  fore- 
head ').   See,  further,  art.  FUNT. 

2.  ['j?]  only  in  plnr.  o*?}.  This,  which  is  per- 
haps an  Aram,  loan-word  (n9<}  ki^hd,  cf.  the  NT 
Kepha*,  see  art.  Peter  in  vol.  iii.  p.  756),  occurs 
only  in  Jer  4"  'they  dimb  np  upon  the  rocks' 
(for  refuge  ;  LXX  r^pai),  and  in  Job  30*  of  one  of 
the  dwelling-places  of  a  race  of  outcasts  (||  z^i^ 
'caves';  on  cave-dwellers  or  Troglodytes,  see 
Driver,  Deut.  87 f.),  cf.  24*  'they  embrace  the 
rock  (Dx,  firfa)  ivt  want  of  a  shelter.'  In  30"  the 
LXX  has  a  shorter  text  than  the  Hebrew,  the  whole 
▼erse  reading  &r  oi  oUm  airrCir  ^iw  TpuyXai  Tcr/xSr, 

9.  f>si}  is  once  rendered  '  rock '  by  AV,  namdy 
Jg  8"  '  build  an  altar  upon  the  top  of  this  rook ' 
(m. '  strong  place,'  RV '  strong  hold,  B  ri  Maou^c,  A 
rOpotKaiixh  The  reference  isprobably  to  a  natural 
stronghold  rather  than  to  a  fortification  (Moore). 
The  word  ^jrf  'place  of  refuge'  (if  from  ^  np)  or 
'  strong  place'  (if  from  ny)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
the  Propheticu  books  (21  times)  and  in  Proverbs 
(onee)  and  Psalms  (9  times).  For  l^J;p  -nx,  applied 
to  God,  see  below.  Cf.  also  art.  Mauzzih. 

i.  y^p,  the  nearest  En^ish  equivalents  of  which 
aie  '  cliff'  and  '  orag.'  The  ideas  of  steepness  and 
inaooessibili^  are  connected  with  the  word,  at 
least  in  earliw  passages,  although  in  later  ones  it 
has  at  times  a  piore  general  sense.  In  the  follow- 
ing passages  p^p  is  used  (LXX,  wherever  '  rook ' 
is  expressed,  has  Tirpa,  unless  otherwise  noted) : 
Nu  20*  [aU  P],  Neh  0",  Ps  78"  (v.»  n»),  of 

the  rock  stmok  by  Moses ;  in  the  similar  narra- 
tive. Ex  17* »  [E]  Hit  is  used,  and  so  in  Dt  8>», 
Ps  7_8"  (V."  p^D)  *  105«  114',  Is  48"»«'  [on  the  later 
Jewish  legends  regarding  this  rook,  see  below  on 
1  Co  ion.  In  Nn  24'»  [JE]  the  words  of  Balaam 
with  ruerenoe  to  the  ^enites,  'strong  is  thy 
dwelling-plaoe,  and  thy  nest  ( j-en,  a  oharaoteristic 
word-play)  is  set  in  the  took,'  allude  to  the  safety 

'Raid  is  of  Seaod.  origin.  Raid.  sajmSkeat,  was  the  northern 
Bolder  word,  'load'  belnc  osed  In  the  south ;  but  the  flnt 
qooMian  aboTs  la  SooMsb,  and  tH  '  nwl  ■  is  lasd. 
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of  birds  and  their  nests  on  inaccessible  clifls,  of., 
for  the  same  figure,  Ca  2",  Jer  48  [Gr.  28]"  49 
[Gr.  29] Ob»,  Job  39*.  Dt  32'*  [JE] '  He  made 
him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  orag '  (p^; ;  ||  '  oU  out 
of  the  rock  of  flint,'  thtt'm  -nx)  has  in  view  the  stores 
of  honey  that  are  found  in  Palestine  in  the  caves 
and  fissures  of  the  dry  limestone  rocks  (cf.  Ps  81" 
Dx),  and  the  fact  that  the  olive  flourishes  even  in 
rocky  soU  (cf.  Job  29*  nx,  LXX  rd  Sm) ;  see  Driver, 
DetU.  ad  loe.  The  p^p  of  Jg  I"  2  K  14',  Is  16'  42'i 
(in  the  first  two  passages  with  the  art.  in  botli  MT 
and  LXX)  is  very  frequently  taken  to  be  Petra, 
the  rock-built  capital  of  Edom  (see  art.  Sela). 
But  while  this  might  suit  the  two  passages  in 
Isaiah  (but  see  Dillm.  ad  foe.),  and  is  very  appro- 
priate to  2  K  14'',  it  appears  quite  impossible  to  fit 
such  an  identification  to  the  situation  of  Jg  1". 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  taking  '  the  cUff '  in 
this  last  passage  to  be  some  promment  cliff  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps  the  modem 
et-l?afieh  (see  Buhl,  Gesch.  d.  Edom.  W,  and  Moore, 
Judget,  ad  loc.).  In  Jg  6**  (probably  a  late  inter- 
polation) p^p,  but  in  V.*'  Tlx  (and  so  in  IS"  of 
Manoah's  sacrifice),  is  used  of  the  rock  on  which 
Gideon  offered  his  sacritice :  the  fissure  of  the  cliff 
Etam  was  one  of  Samson  s  places  of  refuge,  Jg 
15»-  cf.  20"-  *>  21"  the  crag  Rimmon  to  which 
the  Benjamites  fled,  1  S  13*  the  crags  where  the 
Israelites  took  refuge  from  the  Philistines, 
the  crag  in  the  Wilderness  of  Maon  to  which 
David  ned  from  Saul  [on  Sela-hammahlekoth  of 
v."8ee  art.  under  that  ntune],  1  Ch  ll'*the  rock 
at  Adullam,  Is  2*'  (||  nx,  and  so  in  w."-  »)  the 
crags  to  which  men  are  to  flee  from  before  the 
Lord,  Jer  16"  the  refuge  from  which  the 
Israelites  are  to  be  hunted,  48  [Gr.  31]"  the 
crags  for  which  Moab  is  to  abandon  her  dties 
(cf.  21'*).  Crags  are  spoken  of  as  the  haunt  of 
bees  Is  7'*  (cf.  Dt  2&*  above),  conies  (Hyram 
Syriacus)  Pr  30",  wild  goats  Job  39»,  Ps  104",  of. 

1  S  24'  (Dx) ;  sepulchres  are  hewn  in  rocks.  Is  22"  $ 
a  rock  is  a  type  of  hardness,  Jer  6*  'they  have 
made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock ' ;  precipitation 
from  a  rock  appears  as  a  form  of  execution  in 

2  Ch  25"  {Kpvffis),  cf.  (t)  Jer  51  [Gr.  28]  »,  and  see 
art  Hanqino  in  vol.  ii.  j>.  298'* ;  the  feet  set  upon 
a  rock  typify  secnrily,  Ps  40»(*>,  cf.  27*  61* «  (both 
Kx) ;  crags  were  splintered  by  the  storm  in  Elijah's 
vision,  1  K  19" ;  the  shadow  of  a  great  orag  is 
grateful  in  a  weary  land.  Is  32^ ;  oli&  are  strong 
places  of  defence.  Is  33"  [for  the  two  crags  <» 
1  S  14*  see  Bozez  and  Seneh]  ;  the  clefts  M  the 
rocks  in  the  w&dis  were  the  scene  of  tiie  sacrifice 
of  children.  Is  67* ;  in  a  hole  of  the  rook  Jeremiah 
was  to  hide  his  ^rdle,  Jer  13* ;  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  compared  to  a  hammer  that  breaketh  a 
crag  in  pieces,  Jer  23" ;  in  Ezk  24'  the  blood  of 
Jerusalem's  idolatrous  sacrifices  is  compared  to 
blood  shed  upon  a  bare  rock  {M  \twrerplcw),  which 
does  not  sink  into  the  earth  but  contmues  to  cry 
to  heaven  for  ven^ance,  cf.  the  threatening  in  the 
following  verse  ;  Ezk  28*-  "  declare  that  Tyre  ia 
to  become  a  bare  rock  (p^^  O'cqi,  Xewrerpla),  then 
being  here  a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
city  (Tyre=TS!=nx='rock');  the  question  'do 
horses  run  upon  crags  ? '  introduces  in  Am  6"  a  re- 
proach for  conduct  of  a  thoroughly  unnatural  kind. 

S.  Dx  is  best  reproduced  by  '  rook,'  having  all  the 
senses  (except,  01  course,  the  geological  one)  which 
that  word  bears  in  English.  In  many  instances 
it  is  synonymous  with  p^p  (see  the  numerous 
parallel  occurrences  of  the  two  terms  quoted 
above),  but  there  are  some  passa^  whero  n* 
occurs  in  which  p,p  could  not  nave  Men  suitably 
used,  at  least  by  early  writers.  Besides  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  which  have  been  already 
noted,  mx  is  used :  of  the  rock  whero  Moses  had 
a  partial  vision  of  the  gloiy  of  Jahweh,  £z  SS"*  *■ 
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[J]  ;  of  the  rocky  summit  (jtopw^  ipiuv)  from  which 
Balaam  looked  down  npon  the  camp  of  Israel, 
Nn  23>  [JE] ;  of  the  rock  Oreb  where  the  Midian- 
ite  prince  Oreb  was  doin,  Jg  7**  (Zoip),  Is  10^ ;  of 
the  rock  where  Saul's  seven  sons  were  'hanged' 
(see  Hanqino  in  vol.  ii  p.  298»)  by  the  Gibeonites, 
and  where  Ri7i>ah  kept  her  ghastly  watch,  2  S  21>* ; 
in  Job  14^  the  removing  of  the  rock  out  of  its 
place  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  wearing  down  of 
a  mountain  by  slow  natural  forces,  whue  in  18* 
the  question  'shall  the  rock  (ri  tpij)  be  removed 
out  of  its  place  ? '  is  tantamount  to  '  shall  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  be  subverted  t ' ;  the  custom 
of  cutting  inscriptions  on  rocks,  of  which  so  many 
examples  are  known,  is  referred  to  in  Job  19" ; 
rocks  are  the  shelter  of  a  class  of  outcasts,  Job  24', 
see  under  No.  2,  above  ;  in  Pr  30"  the  way  of  a 
serpent  over  a  rock  (t.«.  its  mysterious  movements, 
without  the  aid  of  feet)  is  one  of  the  four  things 
which  the  writer  cannot  understand ;  Jehovah  u  to 
be  a  stone  of  stumbling  (ij)  py)  and  a  rock  of 
offence  (Sw^q  mx)  to  both  iiie  houses  of  Israel ;  in 
Is  61'  Abraham  is  called  the  rock  (see  vol.  iii.  p. 
796^  '  Additional  Note ')  whence  Israel  was  hewn  ; 
the  perennial  snow  on  the  rocky  summit  of 
Lebanon  is  mentioned  in  Jer  18'' ;  the  rocks  are 
broken  asunder  (Nowack  [emending  the  text] 
<  kindled ')  by  the  fury  of  the  LORO,  when  it  is 
poured  out  lilce  fire,  Nah  I*. 

We  have  reserved  till  now  those  passages  in  which 
the  term  '  rock '  is  figuratively  used  of  God.  These 
are  the  following.  The  word  p^;  is  used  in  2  S  22* 
[=P8  18»m  (<rr«p&»Mo)]  31*<^  {Kparalufui)  42»«  ('Am- 
Xii/trrup)  71*  {areaiufta).  The  term  employed  is  m 
in  Dt  32*- '»•'»•»•»  (aU  »«4»,  cf.  v."),  1  S  2«(?«»oioj), 
2  8  22»  {<t>i\a()  »  {KTUrrris)  [  =  P8  18"  W  (ffe4i)1  « 
(0iJXaf)  [=Ps  lS"m  {0e6s)]  23"  {8e6s),  Ps  19'»<"l 
(/SoijSif)  28'  31«  <*>  («<4i  iircpaarurHi,)  62«  <*>■  'W-  'm 
(all  9e4t)  71»  {Btln  inrtpairrurHjt)  73"  {er6s)  78" 
{Pmie6s)  89"  M  {imX-ZifLrraf)  92>»  W  (««4t)  94"  {pori86t) 
95'  144'  (both  S«4j),  Is  17"  (Boij»&)  26*  (?  /Of  at)  30» 
(9ci0  44*  (LXX  om. ),  Hab  1^  (LXX  om. ).  In  some 
of  these  passages  it  has  been  contended  that  fur 
has  the  force  of  a  proper  (Divine)  name.  Hommel, 
for  instance,  in  support  of  his  claim  that  a  certain 
class  of  personal  names  found  in  P,  which  have 
been  widely  suspected  of  being  late  and  artificial, 
are  bona  jide  ancient  Hebrew  survivals,  brings 
forward  two  compound  names  to  show  the  exirt- 
enoe  in  early  times  of  a  Divine  name  ^ur.  These 
are  Zuri-'aadana,  from  a  S.  Arabian  inscription 
not  later  than  B.C.  800,  and  Bir-  (or  Bar-)  ?ur, 
from  Zinjerli  (8th  cent.  B.O.).  But,  while  Hommel 
has  rendered  a  service  by  calling  attention  to  these 
names,  one  does  well  to  remember  that,  whatever 
they  may  prove  for  tke  period  and  the  place  to 
whxch  theff  oelonq,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
they  justify  the  mferenoe  that  Zur  was  used  in  a 
similar  sense  by  the  early  Hebrews,  and  it  remains 
as  doubtful  as  before  whether  names  like  Pedahfur, 
Elifur,  ?uriel,  and  Zuri-thaddai,  Ku  !•■<>■">  3" 
[why  are  these  the  only  instances  in  the  OT  of 
compounds  with  fur^  and  why  are  they  confined  to 
PT],  were  at  any  tune,  and  mueh  more  in  early 
times,  prevalent  in  Israel.  To  the  present  writw 
the  probability  appears  to  be  that,  as  far  as  ttie 
OT  is  concerned,  Dt  32  is  the  source  to  which  all 
the  above  passagea  may  be  traced  back  ;  and 
neither  in  Dt  82*-"  nor  in  Hab  1",  the  passages 
which  plead  most  strongly  in  favour  of  Hommel's 
view,  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  to  take  fur  as  a 
Divine  name  in  the  proper  sense.  The  circum- 
stance  that  tela'  and  ^ur  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  we  are  examining  (sometimes  even  side  by 
side,  Ps  18*  C  [cf.  v.**]  71'),  strengthens  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  the  mstancee  cited  we  have 
to  do  simply  with  one  of  those  metaphors  of  which 
Hebrew  wnten  are  so  fond.   '  It  (fur)  designates 


Jehovah,  by  a  forcible  and  expressive  figure,  as 
the  unchangeable  supporter  refuge  of  His  servants, 
and  is  us^  with  evident  appropriateness  where 
the  thought  is  of  God's  unvarying  attitude  towards 
His  people.  The  ligure  is,  no  donbt,  like  enur, 
stronghold,  high  place,  etc,  derived  from  the 
natural  scenery  of  Palestine '  (Driver,  Deitt.  360 ; 
similarly  Bertholet  and  Steuemagel.  Hommel's 
contentions  will  be  found  statea  in  his  AHT, 
300,  319  f.,  where  he  opposes  the  views  of 
Buchanan  Gray  contained  in  HPN,  196  f.| 
Gr^  replies  to  Hommel  in  the  Expositor,  Sept. 
1897,  p.  173  ff.:  cf.  also  Whitehouse's  view,  a« 
expressed  in  art.  Pillar  in  tlie  present  work, 
vol.  iii.  p.  881*). 

In  the  NT  'rook' always  represents  rH-pa.  Its 
occurrences  are  as  follows :  Mt  T"- 1|  Lk  6***  as  a 
type  of  a  sure  foundation,  in  Jesus'  simile  of  the 
two  buildings;  Mt  16"  'upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church'  [this  passage  is  exhaustively 
discussed,  in  art.  Peter  in  vol.  iii.  p.  768] ;  Mt  27*^ 
the  rocks  were  rent  by  the  earthquake  at  the 
Crucifixion  ;  Mt  27"  II  Mk  15"  Joseph's  tomb  was 
hewn  out  in  the  rock,  of.  Is  22" ;  Lk  8^  >*  part  of 
the  seed  scattered  by  the  sower  fell  M  rl)r  Tfrpar, 
'upon  rook,'  which  is  interpreted  by  the  M  t4 
wtTptitTi  of  Mt  IS'-"  [the  expression  means  places 
where  only  a  thin  coating  of  soil  covered  the 
underlying  rock,  hence  RV  appropriately  'rocky- 
places'^;  AV  infelicitously  'stony  places,'  wbicn 
suggests  ground  in  which  a  number  of  loose  stones 
were  found];  Ro  9"  'As  it  is  written.  Behold  I 
lay  in  Zion  a  stone  of  stumbling  (KlSw  xpofKi/itumtt) 
and  a  rock  of  offence  (xtrpof  rxovSdXov),'  where 
Is  8'*  and  28'*  appear  to  be  in  view  as  in  1  P  2*^ ; 
in  Rev  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  mountains 
play  the  same  part  as  in  Is  2'"-  and  as  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  in  Hos  10"  (of.  Lk  23"").  Finally, 
there  is  1  Ck)  10*,  where  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
Israelites  who  were  led  by  Moses  through  the 
wilderness  that  'they  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rook 
that  followed  them :  and  the  rock  was  Christ '  (Anrov 
yiip  ix  Trev/mTtKijt  iKo\ov9o6<nit  vH-pat,  '^/w  W  Ijr  i 
Xpurris).  Not  only  does  St.  Paul  here  spiritualize 
the  smitten  rock  and  the  water  that  flowed  from 
it,  giving  to  these  a  Eucharistic  sense  (cf.  the 
foreshadowing  of  Baptism  which  he  discovers 
in  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Pillar  of 
Cloud,  T.',  and  St.  Peter's  treatment  of  the  Deluge 
and  the  Ark,  1  P  3"*-*'),t  but  he  has  drawn  upon 
later  Jewish  expansions  of  the  OT  story.  Neither 
in  Ex  n"-  nor  in  Nu  20''-  is  it  hinted  even  that 
the  water  continued  to  flow  from  the  rock  after 
the  temporary  occasion  for  it  had  passed  (contrast 
the  case  of  Jg  16").  Jewish  haggSda,  however,  went 
much  beyond  this,  describing  how  the  rock  aooom- 
panied  tne  Israelites  all  through  their  march  (of. 
St.  Paul's  iKoKouBoimi  Tirpa),  and  how,  wherever  the 
Tabernacle  was  pitched,  the  princes  came  and  sang 
to  therock,  'Springup,0  well,  sing  ye  unto  it,' where- 
upon the  waters  gushed  forth  afresh  {Bamtnidbar 
rabba  Nu  21'^'' ;  Delitzsch  is  ZKW,  1882,  p.  466ff.; 
Driver,  Eigi>ot.  Jan.  1899,  p.  16  ff. ;  Thackeray,  St. 
Paul  and  Contemp.  Jew.  Thowght,  204  ff. ;  the  (Tonun. 
on  1  Corinthians;  cf.,  for  instances  of  similar  Jewish 
fancies,  Schttrer,  GJV*  iL  343  [BJP  n.  L  844]). 

RV  substitutes  'rocky  ground '  for  AV  'rooks' 
in  Ac  27^  as  tr.  of  rpaxfU  rbva.  (lit '  rough  places'), 
and  '  hidden  rocks '  for  AY  '  spots '  (Vuk;.  maeuhe) 
in  Jude'*  as  tr.  of  <nriXdiet  [the  AV  rendering  was, 
no  doubt,  influenced  by  the  parallel  passage  S  P 
2" ;  see  the  Comm.  ad  loc.1.  J.  A.  SiLBn. 
*  In  the  Uut  oImim  ot  thi*  Tcne  th«  true  i 


irtA  timitumrtmi  mirh  (BV '  b«c«iM«  It  had  bten  well  bolldad  \ 
not  TiA/uXiam  y^f  M  ^  rirfrnt  (AV '  tor  It  was  founded  npoa  a 
rock '),  which  hu  been  Introduoad  tram  Mt  7*. 

t  8t  Paul  lollovi  slmUar  methods  ol  IntarpntMiao  sal 
argument  in  Bo  lO"'  and  Oal  4f- 
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BOD  {nfi  tnafieh,  ^  maM«/,  »h»be(, 
mtsKeneth;  jM^ioi).— Tha  tod  or  staff  in  the  hand 
is  the  chief  emblem  of  Oriental  traveL  Thus 
Jacob  setting  ont  for  Paddan-aram  left  everything 
1)ehind  him  except  his  makffS  (Gn  32'*),  the  Israel- 
ites kept  the  first  PassoTCo:  feast  makkil  in  hand 
(Ex  12"),  and  Elisha  sent  his  misKeneth,  the  com- 
panion of  liis  joomeys,  on  before,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  living  friend,  to  represent  him  in  the  chamber  of 
death  (2  K  4**).  The  modem  Svrian  peasant  when 
on  a  jonmey  carries  a  staff  sughtlv  longer  than 
that  used  in  Europe.  He  invariably  holds  it  by 
tiie  thin  end,  with  the  hand  an  inch  or  two  down 
and  the  Uinmb  often  resting  on  the  top.  Snch  a 
manner  of  (crasping  the  stick  is  snggestiTe  of  de- 
fence ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  raises  himself 
liy  means  of  it  in  the  steep  and  nragh  mountain 
path,  and  pndies  himself  along  when  travelling  on 
the  dusty  road  of  the  hot  plain,  it  is  evident  that 
the  walung-stick  is  also  meant  to  be  a  support  on 
(he  journey.  Protection  from  danger  and  some- 
thing to  lean  upon,— such  are  the  two  original 
meanings  of  the  rod  or  staff. 

In  Ev  the  word  ntatfeh,  used  literally,  is  trans- 
lated 'rod'  when  referring  to  the  rod  of  Moses 
(Ex  4*  and  oft ),  of  Aaron  (Ex  7"-  ■*  and  oft ),  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  (Nu  17"*),  of  Jonathan  (1  S 
14»-  *»},  and  is  tr.  '  staff'  in  Gn  38'»- »,  Is  10»- »  28** 
(as  »  Idnd  of  Jkul)  30"  (for  punishment),  Hab  3". 


of  office.  The  Heb.  word  is  translated  'sceptre' 
in  Gn  49»*,  Nu  24",  Ps  45*  Is  14»,  Eric  lO"-",  Am 
!*•  *.  Zee  lOU,  and  in  RV  of  Ps  121?.  See  SCBPTBB. 

These  meanings  of  power,  anthori^,  punish- 
ment, or  correction  are  exemplified  m  2  S  7", 
Job  9"  21*  37"  (AVm),  Ps  2*,  Is  11*.  In  la  ll* 
the  expression  '  a  rod  [nfh,  of  which  the  only  other 
occurrence  is  Pr  14',  where  see  To^s  note)  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse'  is  more  appropriately  rendered 
in  R V  '  a  shoot  ont  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,'  where 
the  figure  is  that  of  a  cut-down  stump,  which  will 
put  forth  a  single  flourishing  '  rod.'  Compare,  for 
the  figure,  nfo  in  Ezk  19'*'  >**<*(Uoomingupinto 
a  t/ieSif,  sceptre  of  rule). 

Along  with  his  '  rod '  or  club  {th^ef)  the  shepherd 
had  also  his  'staff'  (misKeneth),  which  was  a 
straight  pole  about  6  ft  in  length.  Its  service 
was  for  mountain  climbing,  for  striking  trouble- 
some goats  and  sheep,  beating  leaves  from  branches 
beyond  the  reach  m  his  flock,  and  especially  for 
leaning  upon.  As  he  stood  clasping  the  top  of  his 
stick  with  both  hands,  and  leaning  his  head  against 
it,  his  conspicuous  and  well  •  known  figure  gave 
oonfidenoe  to  the  sheep  grazing  around  him  among 
the  rocks  and  bushes  of  the  wilderness.  The 
mitKeneth  is  essentially  something  to  lean  upon. 
Thus  it  is  the  word  used  for  Elisha's  staff  (2  K  4>), 
and  it  indicates  the  nntrustworthiness  of  Egypt  as 
a  reed  of  eane  for  Israel  to  lean  upon  (Is ! 


1.  Shepherd's  rod  or,  rather,  club  (shlbe^). 

2.  Shepherd's  ataJI(migh'eneth). 

3.  Cominon  staff  (mafteh,  malflflt,  or  mUKenttli). 


b  tii«  Heb.  matteh  is  coupled  with  ^Obet  in  Is  9* 
(of  taskmaster;  fig.  of  oppressor;  cf.  lO*"**  14') 
IQU  28"  30*.  and  with  mak^  in  Jer  48>^  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  the  terms  were  praoticaUy 
interchangeable  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  in  the  primitive  usage  of  the  shepherd's 
life  that  a  distinction  is  found  between  the  '  rod ' 
and  the  *  stafl'.'  The  shepherd  carries  boUi,  but 
for  different  purposes.  In  Ps  23*  the  '  rod '  (thibe^ 
is  a  club  atont  2^  ft  long,  made  from  an  oak 
sapling,  the  bulging  head  being  shaped  out  of  the 
stem  at  the  beginning  of  the  root.  *  The  shepherd's 
frequently  with  large-headed  nails  driven 
iato  the  laiob,  is  his  weapon  against  men  and 
Miimalfl  when  in  the  wilderness  with  his  flock.  It 
is  wont  either  suspended  by  a  thong  from  the 
waistband  or  inserted  in  a  special  sheaUi  or  pocket 
in  the  outer  cloak ;  cf .  Lv  27",  and  Mic  71*,  Ezk  20" 
(last  two  fig.).  The  thibet  was,  further,  the  staff 
of  authority  (not  necessarily  of  a  king),  Jg  C  and 
perhaps  Gn  49>*.  It  is  seen  in  the  acnlptnres  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Idngs,  and  was  the  original 
ol  the  military  maoe  and  the  baton  and  tmneheon 

•  This  mumlMtai*  of  th«  dtttsf  (Mm  a  jroonff  too*  might 
sinest  tbst  la  th«  metqdioiioal  ni*  of  «MM  (Anl>.  labO, 
'tnbe,'  the  retereooe  1«  to  Tufana  iMdlliigf  with  a  oommoD 


orlgiii—tba tribe* of  the  ohOdren  o(  bnoL'It  h  to  be  noted, 
tbat  mattA  to  equsUv  (US  t.)  mad  for  'trib^'  ud 
'■nnM  u  both  cues  to  to  a  oampwqr 
.ftnther,  on  flis  ntoUon 
h  .TMni.  PMM  sL  (188*) 

BSt 


poaiblr  tho  originel  raCannoo  In  both  a 
Iti  hj  a  etatof  with  a  *aM.  8m.  ftntl 
tatWMB  «M<f  sad  sisffiSrBitwsla 


stead  of  upon  the  strength  of  God.  b  Kn  21"  the 
mish'enetn  is  used  by  the  nobles  in  digging  a  well 
(see  Lawgiver);  the  ancel  who  appeared  to 
Manoah  carried  a  mitNenetK  (Jg  8") ;  in  zee  8<  the 
miiKenetk  is  eharaoteiistic  of  old  asm. 

'He  that  leaneth  upon  a  stafl^  (i^a  pnno,  B 
naWSr  vKvrdXqt)  of  S  S  9**  should  probably  be  '  he 
tnat  handleth  the  spindle '  (see  Driver,  ad  loe.),  if 
the  text  be  correct,  which  H.  P.  Smith  (Sam.  ad  loc. ) 
doubts.  The  references  to  makkd  are  generallv 
to  the  ordinaiy  staff*  for  a  journey  [in  Hos  4" 
'their  staff  deofareth  unto  them,'  there  is  reference 
to  the  practice  of  rhabdomanef/'i,  once  protec- 
tive and  supporting.  Examples  are  Jaoob's  staff 
(Gn  82>*),  the  staff  of  the  Passover  feast  (Ex  12"), 
Balaam's  staff  (Nu  22"),  with  which  he  could  support 
himself  by  resting  the  end  of  it  on  the  front  of  the 
broad  Oriental  saddle ;  also  probably  the  staff  in 
David's  hand  when  he  went  out  to  meet  Gktliath  ( 1 S 
17^,  for  being  then  on  a  journey  he  would  have  laid 
aside  the  more  onmbroos  shepherd  equipment. 

In  NT  ^i/3Sot  has  the  twofold  meaning  of  a  staff 
for  a  journey  (Mt  10»,  Mk  6*,  Lk  9*.  He  1I*>)  and  a 
rod  for  chastisement  (1  Co  4"  [cf.  ue  verb  m  2  C!o 
11"].  Bev  2"  12*  19").  G.  M.  llACKB. 

RODIHIV,  reading  of  MT  in  1  r  for  the 
Dodanim  of  Gn  10*,  answering  to  the  'PMtoi  of  die 
LXX  in  both  passages.  See  Dodanol 


*  Tfato  to  atoo  tfas  woid  naad  in  On  MNK  «l  ttM  sttoks  (smlond 
IffJsoobfaiMsnsWtobfisrtliitsriiaewi 
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ROK.— This  word  oconrs  once  in  AV  (Pr  5",  RV 
'  doe ')  as  the  equivalent  of  n7]^  ya'/U&h  ;  see  Doe. 
In  all  other  places  where  'roe'  occurs  in  AV  (2  S 
2",  1  Ch  12»,  Pr  6»,  Ca  ST-  "  3»  4»  7»  8",  Is  13")  it 
is  the  tr*  of  fibt  or  fSbiyySh,  and  in  these  RV 
also  gives  '  roe,'  bat  in  every  passage  except  2  S 
2^*  and  1  Ch  12^,  with  marginal  note,  '  gazelle,' 
which  is  nndonbtedly  the  oorrect  rendermg.  See 
Gazelle.  O.  £.  Post. 

ROEBUCK.— This  word,  wherever  It  occurs  in 
AV  (Dt  12»-"  14»  15»  1  K  4»),  is  the  equivalent 
of  f£l4,  LXX  So/Mcis.  RV  has  in  all  these  pas- 
sages consistently  tr'  fibt '  gazelle '  (see  Gazelle). 
•  Boebnok '  is  the  proper  tr"  for  toj:  yoAmtlr,  which 
is  rendered  by  AV  '  fallow  deer'  (Dt  i4»,  1  K  4*"). 
Tristram  {Fauna  and  Flora,  p.  4)  says  that 
Ifol/milr  is  osed  by  the  natives  oi  Cannef  for  the 
roebuck,  which  is  still  found  there.  One  of  the 
districts  of  Carmel  is  known  as  Yafymilr,  perhaps 
from  the  former  abundance  of  this  animal.  Conder 
says  that  the  roebuck  is  called  hamUr  in  Gilead. 
Tne  people  abont  ^dna  and  Alma,  north  of 
Carmel,  call  it  wa'l,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of 
the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  which  animal,  however,  is 
not  now  found  there.  In  N.  Africa  yaAmUr  is 
synonymous  with  baljfar  d-vxiish,  Alcephaliu  bu- 
Smiu,  PalL  From  these  facts  two  things  are 
evident— {1}  That  'fallow  deer'  is  not  a  correct 
tr*  of  yahm<lr.  The  fallow  deer  is  V;ti  'ayySl  (see 
Hart).  The  first  three  animals  of  the  lixt  (Dt  14*) 
are  'ayySZ,  correctly  tr*  in  both  AV  and  R  V '  hart ' ; 
fdW,  AV  incorrectly  'roebuck,'  RV  correctly 
'  gazeUe ' ;  and  yahmUr,  A V  incorrectly  '  fallow 
deer,'  RV  correctly)  as  we  believe,  '  roebuck.'  The 
LXX  (B)  gives  us  no  help,  as  it  has  only  IKeupoi 
and  SopKit,  the  equivalents  of  'ayydl  and  fibt,  and 
drops  outva^mtlr  from  the  lists.  (2)  That  bubaU 
(LXX  AF  poifiaXot),  as  proposed  by  some,  is  also 
not  a  correct  tr"  for  va$mar.  The  bubale  is  not 
now  found  west  of  tne  Jordan,  and  only  rarely 
east  of  it.  The  roebuck  is  found  in  considerable 
numbers  on  both  sides  of  this  river.  The  bubalt  is 
not  called  yaAmUr  where  found  on  the  confines  of 
Palestine.  The  roebnok  is  so  called  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  most  numerons  in  the 
thickets,  in  the  wfidis  of  Carmel  and  N.W.  Galilee. 

The  roebuck,  Ctrvus  capreolui,  L.,  is  shaped  like 
a  gazelle.  Its  full  length  is  3  ft.  10  in.  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  rump ;  height  at 
shoulder  2  ft.  4  in.,  at  rump  2  ft.  6  in.  The  horns 
are  al>ont  as  long  as  the  face,  on  a  line  with  it,  and 
have  three  short  branches.  The  eyes  are  almond- 
shaped,  with  point  forward.  There  is  no  external 
taiL  The  coccyx  is  2  in.  long,  bat  is  covered  by 
the  romp  fat.  The  colour  is  grey,  with  a  reddish- 
brown  shade  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the 
rump,  and  white  between  the  thighs  and  on  the 
belly.  (See  figure  of  a  speoimea  in  PEFSt,  July 
1890,  p.  171).  G.  £.  Post. 

ROOELm  (B^pi  Pi^Wtln,  A  in  2  S  m 
yiKtlfi). — The  native  place  of  Ba^zillai  the  Gileadite. 
The  exact  site  is  unknown :  it  probaidy  lay  in  the 
north  of  Gilead  (2  S  17*  19"). 

ROHOAH  {Kethtbh  lum,  oorreoted  by  Kert  to 
n|7] ;  B  om.,  A  'Ovd).— An  Asherite,  1  CIn  iT*. 

ROmns  (V6€tfu>t),  I  £s  6*,  oorresponds  to 
Rehum,  Ezr  2*,  or  N^om,  Neh  7*. 

ROLIh— See  WBiTiNa. 

ROMiMTI-EZBR  (in;  'tqfh).—A  mm  of  Heman, 
1  Ch  25^*>.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
and  five  of  the  names  assooiated  with  it  are  really 
a  fragment  of  a  hymn  or  prayer  (see  Genealooy, 


III.  23  n. ;  and  cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT,  and  W.  B. 

Smith,  OTJC*!^  n.). 

ROHAH  fPwMoHn,  esp.  Ac  le"-" 22»» 23").— 
Roman  citizenship  {eimtas)  might  be  held  in  NT 
times  (a)  by  birth,  from  two  Roman  citizens  united 
iajustce  nuptiee.  There  was  no  eonubium,  or  right 
of  Soman  marriage  mless  specially  granted),  ex- 
cept with  a  Roman  woman.  If  the  union  were 
nn-Roman  (with  a  Latin  woman,  a  foreigner,  a 
concubine)  or  unlawful  (with  a  slave,  etc.),  it  gave 
no  patria  potettat,  aad  the  children  followed  the 
mother's  condition.  It  might  also  be  held  (6)  by 
manumission  in  certain  cases,  or  (e)  by  grant, 
either  to  entire  cities  or  districts,  or  to  inaividuals 
in  reward  of  political  or  other  services,  as  to  a 
soldier  on  his  discharge.  Under  Claudius,  how- 
ever, Messalina  sold  the  eivitas,  and  the  price 
gradually  fell  (Dio,  Ix.  9)  to  a  ridiculous  figure. 
The  chief  captain  (Ac  22°*)  bought  it  at  a  nigh 
price ;  bat  if  St.  Paul  was  bom  free,  it  must  have 
been  held  at  least  by  his  father  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul, 
30f.).  The  franchise  of  Tarsus  (Ac  21»'loi;aolo»,  Tap. 
vets)  would  not  imply  the  eimtas  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,forTarsnswas  an  urb*libera{Pliay,NHv.2^). 

The  most  practical  advantage  of  the  eivitag  in 
NT  times  was  that  no  citizen  could  be  scourged 
(lex  Valeria  B.C.  609,  lex  Poreia  of  uncertain  date) 
or  put  to  death  by  any  provindal  authority 
without  tiie  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Even 
the  pras/eetui  pr<etorio  could  not  condemn  him  to 
deportatio,  and  the  emperor  himself  commonly  had 
him  executed  by  the  sword,  reserving  the  cross, 
the  fire,  and  the  beasts  for  slaves  and  other  low 
people.  It  was  illegal  when  Paul  and  Silas  were 
scourged  at  Philippi  (Ac  16"),  and  when  Paul  was 
to  have  been  examined  at  Jerosalem  by  scourging 
(Ao  22**  futurr^u)  irrriitcBiu).  In  both  cases  dra- 
rdicpiTot  is  re  incognita  (Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  225),  for 
it  would  not  have  been  less  illegal  after  condemna- 
tion. Of  the  other  two  scourgings  mentioned  in 
2  Co  11"  nothing  further  is  known. 

The  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor  seems  to 
eontinne  neither  the  old  provoeatw  ad  populum, 
which  was  limited  even  in  repablican  times  by  the 
quoatione*  perpetua,  and  had  now  become  obsolete, 
nor  the  old  interceano  of  the  tribunes,  which  was 
purely  negative,  and  limited  by  the  first  milestone 
from  Rome.  It  seems  rather  to  rest  on  the  general 
authority  of  the  emperor,  under  the  lex  d«  imperio, 
to  do  almost  anything  he  should  consider  ex  um 
reipubliece,  etc.  The  appeal  was  not  granted  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Festns  confers  (Ac  25") 
with  his  assessors  before  deciding  (▼."  txpuia). 
Once  granted,  it  stopped  the  case.  The  governor 
could  not  even  release  the  accused  (Ac  26^).  His 
only  duty  was  to  draw  np  a  statement  of  the  case 
(apottoli,  litlera  dimistoncB—Veataa  asks  Agrippa's 
help  in  doing  this)  and  send  him  to  Csasar.  St. 
Paul  is  delivered  to  a  centurion,  vrtlpnit  XcSowr^s — 
one  of  the  legionary  centurions  employed  on  de- 
tached service  at  Rome,  and  therefore  called  pere- 
arini  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  and  by  him 
handed  over  at  Rome  to  his  chief,  the  ffrpaionei* 
ipxns  (Ac  28»*,  but  om.  WH)  or  prineept  peregrin- 
orum  (so  Mommsen :  not  the  prce/ectua  prcetorio). 

The  accused  might  be  kept  before  trial  in  (a) 
eustodia  publica,  the  common  jail,  though  a  man 
of  high  rank  was  frequently  committed  to  (6) 
eustodia  libera  as  the  gnest  of  some  citizen  who 
would  answer  for  his  appearance.  Intermediate 
was  (c)  eustodia  militaris,  where  one  end  of  a  light 
chain  (dXiwct)  was  constantly  fastened  to  his  right 
wrist,  the  other  to  the  left  wrist  of  a  soldier  (so 
St.  Paul,  Ac  26*  28«>,  Eph  6»,  2  Ti  1").  In  this 
case  he  might  either  ho  kept  in  strict  custody 
(2  Ti  1",  where  Onesiphorus  needs  diligent  search 
to  find  St.  Paul),  or  allowed  to  live  m  his  owm 
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lod^ngs  and  receive  in  them  what  company  he 
chose  (Ac  24"  28").  The  actual  trial  was  before 
the  emperor  (often  in  person)  and  his  consiliarii ; 
and  each  count  of  th«  indictment  was  separately 
examined.  2  Ti  4"  seems  to  say  that  the  prima 
actio  against  St.  Pan!  had  been  a  failure,  though 
the  apostle  has  no  hope  of  escape  on  the  second. 

A  false  claim  of  citizenship  was  a  capital  crime 
(Suet.  Claudius,  2S). 

LrmuTDRi.— Momnuen,  RlhmMu  StaaUrtM,  187e-77,  and 


H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

SOMAN  EMPIRE  (most  nearly  ori>i»  terrarum, 
4  oUcouiUni,  Lk  2' ;  and  its  people  genus  humanwn, 
as  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  44  '  odio  humani  generis.'  /m- 
perium  populi  Rontani  does  not  corer  the  free 
cities,  and  Romania  seems  first  found  Ath.  Hist. 
Ar.  35,  and  Orosius,  Hist.  e.g.  viL  43). — ^Angustns 
left  the  Empire  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates,  the  African  desert,  the 
Atlantic,  tmd  the  Nortii  Sea.  These  limits  he 
recommended  to  his  successors,  and  they  were  not 
seriously  exceeded  till  Trajan's  time,  except  that 
the  conquest  of  Britain  was  began  by  Claudius  in 
43,  and  finished  as  far  as  it  ever  was  finished  at 
the  recall  of  Agricola  in  85.  Qermany  had  re- 
covered ita  independence  in  9  A.D.  by  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  and  the  conquest  of  Parthia  was  hardly 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Not  Rome  destroyed  the  ancient  nations,  but 
their  own  wild  passions  and  internecine  civil  strife. 
The  Greeks  could  make  nothing  of  the  liberty 
Flamininus  gave  them,  the  Gauls  were  no  better, 
and  even  Israel— the  one  living  nation  Rome  did 
emsh— was  in  no  very  diil'erent  case  in  Judasa. 
Rome  came  in  as  often  as  not  to  keep  the  peace ; 
and  when  the  Empire  settled  down,  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  'all  the  world'  should  be  subject  to 
her.  Virgil  and  Clandian  sing  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm her  everlasting  dominion  ;  and  even  the 
Christians  firmly  believed  that  nothing  but  Anti- 
ehrist's  coming  would  end  it  (2  Th  2^).  So, 
though  she  haamntinies  enough  of  armies,  Israel 
was  almost  the  only  rebel  nation.  She  could  mass 
her  legions  ou  the  great  river  frontiers,  and  leave 
a  score  of  lictors  to  keep  the  peace  of  Asia,  a 
Earrison  of  1200  men  to  answer  lor  the  threescore 
States  of  Gaul.  She  no  more  mled  the  world 
than  we  rule  India  by  a  naked  sword. 

Hence  there  was  a  vast  variety  even  of  political 
status  within  the  Empire.  Some  cities  bad  the 
Roman  eivittu  (see  Roham),  others  only  the  jus 
Lata ;  some,  like  Athens,  were  in  theory  free  and 
equal  allies  of  Rome,  while  others  had  no  voice  in 
their  own  taxation.  Italy  had  the  eivUas,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  governed  \sy  the  Senate, 
whereas  a  senator  could  not  even  set  foot  in  Egypt 
without  the  emperor's  permission.  Some  provinces 
were  governed  by  senatorial  proconsuls  or  pro- 
pnetors,  others  by  legati  Augviti  pro  prmtore,  or, 
uke  Egypt  or  Judeea,  by  a  prce/ectus  augustalis, 
m  a  procurator  of  lower  rank.  Some  regions, 
■gain,  had  client  kintn,  like  Manretania,  Judiea 
nnder  the  Herods,  or  Thrace.  True,  the  Empire 
was  steadily  levelung  all  this  variety.  The  client 
kingdoms  disappeared — Galatia  as  early  as  B.c. 
25,  Chalcis  (held  by  Agrippa  n.)  as  late  as  100. 
nie  autonomy  of  toe  urbit  liberm  was  commonly 
nmeeted — Hadrian  was  archon  twice  at  Athens  ; 
hat  the  Roman  eimtcu  was  steadily  extended  till 
Caracalla  gave  it  in  212  to  all  free  inhabitants  of 
the  Empire. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
Empbe  was  Greek,  the  Western  Latin.  The 
dividing  line  may  mn  preti^  stndght  from 
ffiiminm  to  the  altan  of  the  PhilmL  Bat  Greek 


was  dominant  in  parts  of  the  West, — Massilia, 
Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  Sonthern  Italy,-^d  was 
in  most  places  the  lan^age  of  culture  and  of 
commerce,  whereas  Latin  in  the  East  was  not 
much  more  than  an  official  language.  Nor  was 
either  Latin  or  Greek  quite  supreme  in  its  own 
region.  Latin  had  perhaps  displaced  by  tliis  time 
the  Oscan  and  other  dialects  of  Italy  ;  but  it  had 
only  well  begnn  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
the  Danube  cotmtries.  Gireek  was  opposed  by  the 
rustic  languages  of  Thrace  and  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  such  as  the  Lycaonian  (Ac  14")  and 
the  Galatian.  Further  East  it  had  tougher  rivals 
in  Aramaic  and  Coptic,  which  it  was  never  able  to 
overcome,  though  Alexandria  was  a  Greek  city, 
and  Galilee  almost  bilingual  in  the  apostolic  age. 
The  distribution  of  the  Jews  resembled  that  of  uie 
Greeks  in  being  chiefly  Eastern,  and  in  following 
the  lines  of  commerce  westward :  but  their  great 
centres  were  Syria  and  Alexandria  within  the 
Empire,  Babylonia  beyond  it. 

Rome  was  never  able  to  make  a  solid  nation  of 
her  Empire.  In  Republican  times  her  aim  was 
utterly  selfish — to  be  a  nation  ruling  other  nations, 
and  getting  all  she  could  out  of  them.  The  Re- 
public broke  down  nnder  the  political  corruption 
this  caused,  and  the  proscriptions  completea  the 
destruction  of  healthy  national  feeling.  The 
Empire  had  higher  aims  from  the  first,  and  the 
sense  of  duty  to  the  conquered  world  increased  on 
it  as  time  went  on ;  but  it  could  neither  restore 
nor  create  tlie  patriotism  of  a  nation.  The  old 
Roman  nation  was  lost  in  the  world  ;  and  if  the 
world  was  lost  in  Rome,  it  did  not  constitute  a 
new  Roman  nation.  Greeks  or  Gauls  might  call 
themselves  Romans,  and  seem  to  forget  tlieir  ^d 
people  in  the  pride  of  the  Roman  eivitas ;  but 
Greeks  or  Gauls  they  remained.  Every  province  of 
the  Empire  had  ita  own  character  deeply  marked 
on  the  society  of  the  apostolic  age  and  on  the 
Churches  of  the  future.  Galatia  was  not  like 
Asia,  and  Pontus  or  Cilicia  differed  from  both. 
There  were  peoples  in  great  variety ;  but  the  old 
nations  were  dead,  ana  the  one  new  nation  was 
never  bom. 

Yet  the  memory  of  nations  put  the  Empire  in 
a  false  position.  It  belonged,  like  the  Christian 
Church,  to  the  universalism  of  the  future ;  but  tlie 
circumstances  of  its  origin  threw  it  back  on  the 
nationalism  of  the  past.  Augustus  came  in  after 
the  civil  wars  as  a '  Saviour  of  l^iety,'  sustained  by 
the  abiding  terror  of  the  proscriptions.  Hence  he 
was  forced  into  a  conservative  policy  very  unlike 
the  real  tendencnr  of  the  Empire  to  level  class  dis- 
tinctions, to  replace  local  customs  bynniform  laws 
and  administration,  and  to  supersede  national 
worships  by  a  oniversal  religion.  The  Empire  was 
hampered  uy  Republican  survivals,  degraded  by 
the  fitUeuniversaUsm  of  CsBsar- worship.  Augustus 
had  to  concUiate  Rome  respeoting  class-feeling, 
and  by  leaving  Republican  forms  of  government 
almost  nnaltered.  He  was  no  king,  forsooth  (not 
rex,  though  ci^ed  pairCKtit  in  the  provinces, 
Ac  17^1  P  2"'")i— onlyj>rtiie«p«,  the  first  citizen 
of  the  Republic.  The  oonsnls  were  stUl  the  highest 
magistrates,  though  those  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  year  were  replaced  daring  the  year  by  one 
or  more  pairs  of  consult*  tuffectt.  Prtetors,  queee- 
tors,  etc.,  went  on  much  the  same,  and  even  the 
anarchioLl  power  of  the  tribunes  was  not  limited 
by  law  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  though  the  popular 
assemblies  vanished  after  that  of  Augustas.  The 
Senate  deliberated  as  of  old  under  the  presidency 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  emperor  himself  respeot- 
fally  awaited  their  Nihil  vos  moramur  at  the  end 
of  Uie  sitting.  It  still  governed  Italy  and  half 
the  provinces,  and  fumisfied  governors  for  nearly 
all— ^eep  ofiisnce  would  have  been  given  if  any  one 
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bnt  a  senator  had  been  made  legatus  Augusti  pro 
pnetore.  Above  all,  the  Senate  could  legisutte 
without  interference  from  tribunes  or  Comitta.  It 
elected  all  the  magistrates  (from  the  time  of 
Tiberius),  and  even  the  emperor  owed  to  it  hia 
constitutional  appointment.  iSo  for  as  forms  went, 
the  State  was  a  Kepublic  still,  and  became  a  real 
one  for  a  moment  when  the  government  lapsed 
to  the  consuls  at  an  emperor'a  death.  The  name 
retpubliea  lasted  far  past  476. 

But  the  emperor  was  not  only  master,  bnt  fully 
recognized  as  such.  The  liberty  of  the  Senate 
was  hardl  y  more  than  liberty  to  natter  him.  The 
pillars  of  nis  power  were  three.  He  had  (I)  the 
tmperium  proeonmlare,  which  gave  him  full  mili- 
tary and  civil  power  in  the  great  frontier  pro- 
vinces, where  most  of  the  armv  \a.j.  The  rest 
were  left  to  the  Senate ;  but  as  nis  vmperiwn  was 
defined  to  be  majut — superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
proconsuls — he  practically  controlled  them  too. 
The  power  was  for  life,  and  was  not  forfeited  in 
the  usual  way  by  residence  in  Rome.  He  held 
also  (2)  the  tribunicia  potestas,  also  for  life,  and 
without  limitation  to  the  first  milestone  out  of 
Rome.  This  made  his  person  sacrosanct,  and  gave 
himtheyiwaim/n,  by  which  he  cancelled  decisions 
of  magistrates,  and  the  intercessio,  by  which  he 
annulled  decisions  of  the  Senate.  He  had  also 
(3)  other  powers  conferred  separately  on  Augnstus, 
but  afterwards  embodied  in  a  ^  regia  or  de  im- 
perio  for  his  successors.  A  fragment  of  the  law 
passed  for  Vespasian  is  preserved  (CIL  vL  930), 
and  two  of  its  clauses  run — 

'  Otiqut,  quammqut  ax  um  n<puN(KS,  majulat*  diH- 
norum,  Aumafuxrum.  ptiblioarum  frivaUmunqw  rerum  eue 
eetuebit,  ei  agen,  facert  jut  poUttatqm  tit,  ita  uti  divo 
Attgutto  Tiberiomu  XuUo  Catari  Augtuto  Titmioma  Claudia 
CttMari  Aagtuto  Germanieo/uU  ;  uttgtw  qtiOnu  legOnu  pUbeivt 
tatU  toriptum  /ait  ne  dimu  Aumuhu  So.  UnermUtr,  iit 
legitnu  fMntgue  teitU  impmUor  Cauait  Vtrfiuiiimu  MluCtM 
nt,  qwMqut  fx  quaqut  lega,  rogationa  iimm  Augvutvm  Ac. 
faoare  oixntuit,  aa  omnia  ia^tratort  Ccaari  Vaapaalano 
Augvato/acera  tteattt.' 

Thus  the  emperor  was  not  arbitrary.  He  was 
subject  to  law  like  any  other  citizen,  onless  dis- 
pensed by  law.  True,  he  could  alter  law  by  ^getting 
a  tenattu  eonstdtum,  or  by  issuing  his  edict  as  a 
magistrate.  He  could  also  mterpret  it  by  a  rescript 
or  answer  to  a  governor  who  asked  directions ;  his 
acta  were  binding  during  his  reign,  though  the 
Senate  might  quash  them  afterwards;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  large  discretionary  powers. 
Bnt  by  law  he  was  supposed  to  govern,  and  by  law 
he  commonly  did  govern.  The  excesses  of  a  Nero 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  steady  action  of  the  great 
machine,  which  was  so  great  a  Messing  to  the  pro- 
vincials. Moreover,  though  the  Senate  was  com- 
monly servile  enough,  it  was  no  cipher  even  in  the 
3rd  century.  It  represented  the  tradition  of  the 
past,  the  society  of  the  present ;  and  every  prudent 
emperor  paid  it  scmpulons  respect.  If  an  emperor 
is  called  bad,  it  need  not  mean  that  he  was  incom- 
petent (Tiberius  was  able  enough),  or  that  he 
oppressed  the  provinces  (Nero  dia  not).  It  means 
that  be  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Senate,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  strong  organization  of  society 
which  culminated  in  the  ^nate.  Nero  did  himself 
more  harm  by  fiddling  and  general  vulgarity  than 
bv  murders  and  general  vileness.  Moiety  was 
always  a  check  on  the  emperor,  and  in  the  end  it 
proved  the  stronger  power.  If  Diocletian  shook 
off  the  control  of  the  army,  he  did  it  only  1^  a 
capitulation  to  the  plutocrats  of  society. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Empire  wtts  not 
like  anything  in  modem  Europe.  It  liad  no  estab- 
lished or  even  organized  Church,  for  the  regular 
worships  were  local,  except  that  of  the  emperor. 
Priesthoods  might  run  in  families  or  be  elective,  or 
sometimes  any  one  who  knew  the  ritual  might  act 


as  priest ;  but  the  priests  were  not  a  dast  Taken 
as  ne  commonly  was  from  the  higher  lanks  of 
society,  the  priest  was  first  of  all  the  great  senator 
or  local  magnate,  so  that  his  priesthood  was  only 
a  minor  office.  The  priests  were  not  a  clei^,  ex- 
cept in  the  irregular  Mithraio  and  other  fSistem 
cults,  where  they  were  not  yet  taken  from  the 
higher  classes.  Nevertheless,  there  were  sharp 
limits  to  Roman  toleration,  though  persecution 
was  not  always  going  on.  Intolerance,  indeed^ 
was  a  principle  of  heathenism,  laid  down  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  impressed  bv  Maecenas  on 
Augustus.  Rome  had  her  gods,  wnose  favour  had 
built  up  the  Empire,  and  whose  wrath  might  over- 
throw it :  so  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  aUowed  to 
worship  other  gods  without  lawful  authority,  which 
could  be  given  only  by  the  Senate.  Gradually  all 
national  gods  obtained  recognition,  so  that  the 
pantheon  of  the  Empire  became  a  large  one ;  bnt 
the  individual  was  as  strictly  as  ever  forbidden  to 
go  outside  it.  Thus  we  get  the  anomaly  of  perse- 
cution without  a  persecuting  Church. 

The  emperor's  own  position  was  equally  oolike 
that  of  modem  sovereigns.  He  held  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus  in  permanence  after  the  deatl 
of  Lepidus,  B.C.  12.  This  gave  him  a  dignifie. 
position  aa  head  of  the  college  of  pontifis,  which 
superiutended  the  State  religion  ;  and  it  gave  him 
by  law  or  usurpation  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
vestals,  and  flamens.  But  these  were  only  local 
officials ;  with  the  priests  in  the  provinces  and  with 
the  irregular  EUwtem  cults  the  Font\fex  Maximut 
had  no  direct  concern.  Complete  as  was  the 
identification  of  Church  and  State  in  Rome,  the 
office  gave  its  holder  no  exorbitant  power  over 
religion. 

The  strength  of  his  position  was  not  official  bnt 
personal — vaguely  indicated  by  the  title  Augustus 
{SfPturrit,  Ac  28^  »).  The  courtly  fiction  that  the 
Julian  house  was  descended  from  the  gods  might  do 
service  for  a  time ;  bnt  the  truth  came  out  clear 
at  Vespasian's  elevation.  If  he  was  a  tough  old 
general  with  no  romance  about  him,  who  died  with 
a  scoff  on  his  lips  at  his  own  divinity,  he  was  none 
the  less  the  impersonation  of  the  glory  of  the 
world  and  Rome;  and  this  is  what  made  the 
emperors  divine,  and  kept  them  so  in  spite  of 
absurd  deifications  like  those  of  Claudius  and  of 
Poppwa's  infant.  Emperor -worship  might  be 
fashion ;  bnt  it  was  also  a  real  cult  sustained  by 
genuine  belief.  If  courtiers  placed  _  Augustus 
among  the  household  gods,  courtiers  did  not  keep 
Marcus  there  in  Constontine's  time.  Kings  were 
counted  gods  from  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  to  the 
Jubas  ofMaurctania;  and  the  Greeks  had  wor- 
shipped great  men  from  Lysander  (B.O.  403)  on- 
ward, tiU  deification  became  a  cheap  oonrpliment 
for  kings  and  their  favourites.  Rome  understood 
better  than  the  Greeks  the  difference  between 
gods  and  men — detts  is  a  much  more  definite  word 
than  ee6t ;  yet  even  she  deified  legendaiy  kings. 
But  Romulus  was  the  last  of  them,  and  she  nevei 
deified  the  heroes  of  the  Republic.  Flamininus 
was  a  god  in  Greece ;  but  Scipio  was  no  more  than 
a  man  at  Rome ;  and  even  Sulla  was  only  Felix,  not 
Augustus.  To  the  last  she  reserved  the  honour  for 
emperors  and  their  near  relations,  for  the  worship 
of  Hadrian's  favourite  Antinous  was  rather  Eastern 
and  Greek  than  Roman.  Yet  in  the  goddess  Roma 
the  spirit  of  the  State  was  worshipped  long  before 
the  hononiB  of  deity  were  pressed  on  the  dictator 
Caesar  by  a  gr&tefm  people  and  a  servile  Senate. 
Cesar's  murder  was  a  warning  to  Augustus ;  and 
he  called  himself  DM  Filius,ont  not  Divus.  He 
allowed  the  Asiatic  cities  to  build  temples  to  him 
after  the  battle  of  Aotinm,  bnt  required  them  to 
join  with  him  the  coddess  Roma.  Other  cities 
followed:  first  in  Asia  in  apostolic  times  wa« 
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Pergamnm, '  where  Satan's  seat  U '  ( Rev  2").  Such 
cities  were  called  remipM  or  temple  wariens  of 
Augustus,  as  Ephesss  (Ac  10")  was  rewKipot  of 
Artemis.  Before  long  a  Commune  Asia  (ri  covir 
rip  'AvUls)  was  formed,  with  a  chief  priest  or 
AsiARCH  (in  looser  sense,  as  Ao  19",  muess  these 
be  past  Asiarohs)  in  each  city,  and  over  them  an 
elected  Asiarch  (in  the  strict  sense)  or  chief  priest 
of  the  province.  Other  provinces  did  likewise,  as 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  Phoenicia,  etc,  and  in  B.C.  12 
the  60  States  of  Ganl  oreanized  a  Gommune,  meet- 
ing annually  at  tJie  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  SaOne.  These  provincial  assemblies  were 
powerful  enough — ^the  priests  were  always  mag- 
nates— to  answer  some  of  the  purposes  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Thev  could  complain  of  a 
bad  governor,  and  often  ootain  his  recalL  In 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  the  worship  of  the 
emperor  was  chiefly  represented  by  that  of  his 
genius  or  his  virtues:  only  at  his  death  he  was 
formally  placed  among  the  gods  by  the  Senate. 
*  Rdiquot  deot  aeemimus,'  says  Valerius  Maximus, 
'  C<esaret  tUdimvt?  This  deification  was  the  rule, 
though  emperors  who  displeased  the  Senate  were 
not  deified  when  the  honour  could  safely  be  refused 
them ;  and  it  can  be  traced  well  into  Christian 
times,  certainly  till  Jovian  (364),  and  perhaps  as 
late  as  Theodosins,  though  long  before  that  time 
the  emperor  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  divinity,  even 
among  the  heathens. 

If  tne  Empire  was  the  greatest  of  hindrances 
to  the  gospel,  it  was  also  the  greatest  of  helps. 
We  murt  look  below  its  snperflcuil  tolerance  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  below  the  deeper  enmity  proclaimed 
by  Nero's  persecution.  The  single  fact  that  the 
Empire  was  universal  went  far  to  complete  the 
fulness  of  time  for  Christ's  coming.  Rome  put  a 
stop  to  the  wars  of  nations  and  the  great  sales  of 
slaves  resulting  from  them,  to  the  civil  strife  of 
cities  and  their  morderous  revolutions.  Henceforth 
they  were  ^iad  to  live  quietly  beneatih  the  shelter 
of  uie  Roman  peace.  Intercourse  and  trade  (wit- 
ness the  migratory  Jews)  were  easier  and  freer 
than  ever  since  in  Europe  till  quite  recently.  It 
was  settled  peace,  too,  such  as  never  came  again 
till  siter  Waterloo.  Whole  provinces  hardly  saw 
the  face  of  war  for  generations  together.  Itoman 
law  went  vrith  Roman  citizenship;  and  Latin 
civilization  overspread  the  West,  while  Greece 
under  Roman  protection  completed  her  conquest  of 
Asia  within  Mx>unt  Taurus. 

Historically,  the  Empire  is  the  great  barrier 
which  won  for  civilization  a  respite  of  centuries 
by  checking  at  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  Northern 
barbarism,  and  at  the  Euphrates  the  two  thousand 
years'  advance  of  Asiatic  barbarism  through  Par- 
thian, and  Saracen  and  Turkish  times,  beginning 
with  Alexander's  retreat  from  the  SutleJ,  B.C.  327, 
and  ending  only  at  the  repulse  of  the  Turks  from 
Vienna  in  1683.  Daring  that  momentous  respite 
Rome  gathered  into  herself  the  failing  powers  of 
the  old  world,  and  fostered  within  her  the  nascent 
powers  of  the  new.  This  was  hex  work  in  history 
— to  be  the  link  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modem— between  the  heathen  city-states  of  the 
ancient  world  and  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
modem.  Her  weakness  was  not  political.  Em- 
perors might  rise  and  fall,  but  the  Empire  itself 
did  not  perish  when  emperors  rose  and  fell  no 
moie.  It  was  not  military:  generals  might 
blunder,  but  nearly  to  the  end  no  enemT  could  face 
a  Roman  legion  in  the  shock  of  battle.  It  was 
partly  economic,  in  slaverv  and  bad  taxation ; 
partly  educational,  in  the  nelpless  hark  back  to 
the  mere  words  of  the  past ;  partly  also  admini- 
strative. Christian  thought  is  even  now  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
had  no  good  police.    Brigands  were  plenty  in 


Judea  (\5<rn)f  15  times  in  NT,  of  which  2  Co  U* 
may  refer  to  Gentile  regions),  and,  though  other 
provinces  were  better  off,  the  evil  increased  as 
time  went  on,  and  the  emperor  lost  control  of  the 
administration.  Hence  arbitrary  severities  and 
laws  of  atrocious  craelty  against  such  offenders 
as  were  unlucky  enougli  to  be  caught.  The 
Empire  was  by  far  the  worthiest  image  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  vet  seen  on  earth,  but  its  imper- 
fections are  writ  large  on  every  form  of  Christian 
thought  which  looks  on  power  as  the  central 
attribute  of  deity.  After  all,  tiie  Empire  was  the 
passing  of  the  ancient  world.  With  all  their 
grandeur,  its  rulers  were  only  the  Korapyoiueyoi 
(1  Co  2»). 

LiTBRATDKi.— See  ROHUr :  and  add  BoUer,  BtUgion  romaint ; 
Westcott's  Comtn.  on  St.  John'i  Bpp.  ('The  Two  Empires'); 
Ugbttooc,  Iqttatiut,  lU.  404  ;  and  authoriUe*  iuotod  by  them, 
to  which  add  Fustel  de  Coulangea,  La  Oaule  romaint :  and  E. 
O.  Hardy,  'The  Provincial  CoonoUi  from  Aug.  to  Dlool.,'  in 
Sng.  Hi$L  Bm.  t.  281.  H.  M.  GWATKIN. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 

1.  Place  of  the  Epiatle  in  tradition.  Qenulnenea. 

H.  Time  and  Place  of  writing. 

UL  Uocaeion  and  Purpoae :  (I)  Jews  in  Rome ;  (S)  Chrbitlans  fa 
Rome ;  (8)  ApostoUo  foundation ;  (4)  Jewish  or  Gentile 
readerst  (5)  Letter  or  TntOaal  (6)  Relation  to  other 
letten  of  the  group. 

tar.  Sketch  of  main  arguments,  ud  Analytical  Table. 

V.  Importance  of  the  Epistle. 

vl  Theolocy  and  characteristia  Ideas :  (1)  Ood,  Attributes 
and  Will— Uw,  Ohiist;  (t)  Uan  under  sin;  (S)  Man 
under  law  and  under  grace,  the  Spirit;  (4)  Han's 
admMon  to  grace,  talt£jnstifiaation ;  ^5)  Grace  and 
the  moral  life ;  (0)  The  Ohristian  commuiilt;  and  its 
Institutions. 
tU.  Materials  for  personal  histonr  of  St.  FMiI. 
tUL  TransmMon  of  the  Text,  utegiity. 
Literature. 

i.  Place  op  the  Epistle  in  Tradition.— 
What  has  been  remarked  of  1  Corinthians  applies 
equally  to  thb  Epistle.  But  definite  traces  of  its 
langua^ge  occur  already  in  1  Peter,  fainter  but 
still  distinct  traces  in  Hebrews,  and  probable 
distinct  traces  in  James,  though  here  the  case  is 
less  clear,  and  Mayor,  in  his  edition  of  James,  con- 
tends for  the  priority  of  the  latter  (see  for  details, 
and  traces  in  Jude,  Sanday-Headlam,  Ixxitf.). 
The  Epistle  was  well  known  to  Clem.  Rom.  (nine 
passages  are  distinctly  traceable),  Ignatius(twelve), 
Polycarp  (six),  Justin  Martyr  (seven),  and  appar- 
ently to  Gnostic  writers  (Naassenes,  Valentinians, 
and  Basilides)  quoted  by  Hippolytus.  For  details, 
see  Sanday-Headlam,  who  add  some  very  instruc- 
tive quotations  (thirteen,  of  which  seven  seem 
indisputable)  from  Test,  of  xii.  Patriarchs.  The 
first  reference  to  our  Epistle  by  name  is  that  by 
Marcion,  who  inclnded  Romans  in  his  collection  of 
Pauline  Epistles  (see  below,  §  viii. ).  We  may  safely 
repeat  here  what  was  said  on  1  Corinthians  (whicn 
see),  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been 
recognized  in  the  Christian  Church  as  long  as  any 
collection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  has  been  extant. 
In  the  Moratorian  and  other  early  lists  our  Epistle 
stands  seventh  among  the  Pauline  Epistles,  i.e. 
last  among  the  Epistles  addressed  to  Churches  as 
distinct  from  individuals.  Its  present  position  at 
the  head  of  the  list  appears  first  in  the  4th  cent, 
(see on  1  Cor.,  §  1,  and  Sanday-Headlam,  Ixxxiv  ff.). 
Another  importaiit  direct  quotation  is  in  Irenaeus, 
Hear.  m.  xvL  3,  and  in  iv.  xxvii.  3,  an  <  elder,'  the 
pupil  of  men  who  had  seen  the  apostles,  is  repre- 
sented as  quoting  Ro  IV'*'-  (' Faulum  dixisse') 
and  3".  Marcion,  it  is  true,  omitted  chs.  16.  16, 
and  certain  other  passages ;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  heretic  impugned  the  authority  of  the 
Epistle,  which  is  included  in  all  the  ancient 
versions.  But  no  weight  of  external  attestation 
could  be  more  eloquent  than  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  Epistle  itself.  Its  very  difficuItT  is  of 
a  nature  which  raises  it  above  the  plane  oi  arti* 
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ficiality.  For  this  difficalty  springs  from  no 
damsinens  of  expression  or  confusion  of  thought, 
but  from  the  depth  of  the  qaeations  handled  and 
the  originality  of  their  treatment.    It  is  the  most 

•  Pauline '  of  all  the  writings  which  bear  St.  Paul's 
name.  Accordingly,  critics  who  have  set  down 
almost  every  other  writing  of  the  NT  as  anonvmous, 
have  allowed  that  this  Epistle,  along  with  those  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  is  really  from  the 
band  of  St.  Paul.  The  somewhat  reckless  criticism 
of  Bruno  Bauer  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  body  of  critical  opinion  in  Giermany.  In  more 
recent  times  the  hypercritioism  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  Loman  ana  others,  and  the  extreme 
theories  of  Steck  (on  these  see  1  Cobikthians, 
§  4 ;  also  Sanday-Headlam,  pp.  Ixxxvi-lxxxviii), 
have  failed  to  shake  the  main  Dody  of  representa- 
tive critics  in  their  estimate  of  our  Epistle. 

ii.  TiMB  AND  Place  op  Writino.— The  ministry 
of  St.  Paul  as  recorded  in  Acts  falls  into  three 
periods :  (a)  The  Antiochene  (Ao  1^18^*),  when 
Antioch  was  his  headquarters.  Towards  Uie  end 
of  this  period  (Ac  1&-18)  he  founds  the  great 
Churches  of  the  iEgean  region.  (6)  The  yEgean  or 
E^hesian  period  (Ac  18'*-21'°),  when  he  transfers 
his  residence  to  Ephesos ;  at  the  end  come  his 
second  visit  to  Corinth  and  his  last  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  (c)  The  period  of  captivity  (Ao  21''-28) 
at  Csesarea  and  Rome.  To  the  first  period  belong 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from 
Corinth ;  to  the  second,  the  four  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans.  The  third 
period  is  that  of  the  '  captivity  group,'  Philippians, 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon.  Our  Lpistle 
was  in  all  prooability  the  last  of  its  group,— -cer- 
tainly it  is  later  than  1  and  2  Corintliians.  It 
was  wiitten  from  Corinth,  where  (assuming  that 
16"  belongs  to  our  Epistle,  see  below,  §  viii.)  St. 
Paul  was  the  guest  of  the  Gaius  of  1  Co  V*. 

Phoebe,  possibly  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  was  a 

*  deaconess'  of  Cenchrese,  the  eastern  port  of 
Corinth.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  was  on  the  eve  of 
departure  from  Corinth  with  the  alms  collected  by 
him  in  K^cedonia  and  Achaia  (16^  for  the  <  poor 
saints'  of  Jemsalem.  From  the  latter  place  he 
was  hoping  to  visit  Rome,  and  afterwards  Spain 
(16»  J  of.  2  Co  8'- »,  Ao  24"  20"  19").  It  was  after 
the  winter,  which  St.  Paul  had  probably  spent  in 
Corinth  (1  Co  16'),  for  he  proposed  to  satl  to  Syria 
(Ac  20*)  and  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost 
(  Ac  20").  But  Ro  15  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
plot  of  the  Jews  which  at  the  last  moment  forced 
him  to  change  his  route  (Ac  20*).  The  exact  year 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written  depends  upon  the 
dates  to  be  assigned  to  1  and  2  Cor.  (see  1  COB- 
INTHIANS,  §  6  and  reff.,  and  Chronology  of  NT). 
If,  as  the  present  writer  inclines  to  believe,  the 
chronology  of  Lightfoot,  etc.,  is  not  definitely 
superseded,  the  Epistle  dates  from  just  before  the 
Passover  of  the  year  68.  If  the  whole  scheme  has 
to  be  shifted  back  two  years,  then  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  66  must  be  adopted.  The  point  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  be  left  in  suspense. 
Tlie  relative  date,  Le.  with  reference  to  the  other 
Epistles,  is  the  point  of  real  importance  for  the  his- 
torical explanation  of  our  EpisUe.  On  this  point 
the  limits  of  donbt  are  narrow.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Romans  belongs,  with  1  and  S  Cor.,  to 
the  ^gean  period  (see  above),  in  contrast  to  1  and  2 
Thess.,  which  belong  to  the  Antiochene  period, 
and  to  Philippiaiis,  Coloegums,  Ephesians,  Phile- 
mon, which  come  after  St.  Paul's  captivities  had 
begun.  There  is,  moreorer,  no  donbt  that  Romans 
was  written  on  the  ere  of  St.  Paul's  departure 
from  the  JEg«aa  remon,  and  therefore  was  preceded 
in  time  by  both  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
point  which  is  lees  abaolatdy  certain  is  the  relation 
•f  Romans  to  Galatiaaa.    It  is  not  ao  very  im- 


portant to  subdivide  the  alternative  hypothesoi 
which  agree  in  supposing  Romans  to  follow 
Galatians.  If  Lightioot's  view  of  the  close  psycho- 
logical relation  between  2  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians remains  unshaken  in  itself,  and  is  not 
outweighed  by  general  chronolo^cal  considera- 
tions, we  have  a  very  intelligible  nistorical  situa- 
tion for  the  origin  of  Romans  (see  below,  §§  iiL  v.). 
Even  if  Galatians  has  to  be  placed  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  Ephesian  period  (Weiss,  etc.)  or  at  the  close 
of  the  Antiochene  period  (Ramsay,  Rendall,  etc.), 
we  lose,  no  doubt,  something  of  the  dramatic 
unity  of  situation,  but  we  may  still  ngaxd  Romans 
as  uie  mature  expression  and  expansion  of  the 
thonghts  struck  out  at  white-heat  in  Galatians. 
But  uie  relation  is  wholly  reversed  if  (with  Clemen, 
Chronol.  der  Paul.  Brie/e)  we  regard  Galatians 
presupposing  Romans.  This  view  is  part  of  a 
general  rearrangement  of  Pauline  chronology  dis- 
cussed in  the  art.  1  CORINTHLANS,  vol.  L  p.  485. 
Its  direct  proof  is  drawn  from  the  relation  of  the 
treatment  of  circumcision,  the  law,  ete.,  in  our 
Epistle  to  that  in  GsJatians,  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  an  exacerbation  of  the  apostle's  attitude. 
The  view  to  be  maintained  below  (§§  iiL-vi.)  seems 
quite  as  legitimate  an  inference  from  the  facts, 
and  in  itself  more  in  accord  with  our  general  know- 
ledge of  St.  Paul's  thought  and  temper.  If  the 
reader  finds  it  unsatisfactory,  he  may  remember 
that  he  has  the  hypothesis  of  Clemen  to  fall  back 
upon. 

iii.  Occasion  and  Purpose.— In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  occasion  and  purpose  of  our  Epistle,  we 
must  first  ask.  For  what  readers  was  it  meant? 
and,  tecoruUy,  What  was  the  apostle  probably  de- 
sirous to  say  to  such  readers  at  this  particular 
time?  This  necessitates  a  glance  at  the  ante- 
cedents of  Roman  Christianity. 

The  Christian  body  to  which  our  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed was  dearly  not,  like  that  of  Tliess.  or 
even  of  Gal.,  of  recent  origin  (!*•"  15"  16').  In 
view  of  features  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  attention 
will  presently  be  drawn,  its  origin  is  to  be  sought 
in  connexion  with  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Rome. 

1.  Jewt  in  Rome. — The  first  known  connexion 
of  the  Jews  and  Romans  was  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C., 
under  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac  SP'-  12"'-  14"- »• 
16"'-)-  Jewish  embassies  had  gone  to  Rome,  and 
had  obtained  treaties  of  alliance  (B.C.  161,  144, 
141,  129).  Probabl^r  their  earliest  settlements  in 
Rome  date  from  this  period, — though  there  is  no 
need  to  seek  a  special  occasion  at  Rome  at  a 
period  when  Jews  were  beginning  to  find  their 
way  all  over  the  civilized  world.  (Hcero  (f>ro 
Flacco,  69)  tells  us  of  a  large  Jewish  community 
in  Rome,  which  sent  anniul  subsidies  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  captives  brought  by  Pompey  from 
the  East  (B.c.  61)  swelled  their  numbers.  Many 
of  these  gained  enfranchisement  (Philo,  Leg.  cut 
Oaium,  S),  and  these  are  probably  the  Libertini 
who  supported  a  synagogue  of  their  own  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ac  6').  Their  worship  was  expressly  toler- 
ated by  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  They 
occupied,  according  to  Philo,  a  quarter  of  their 
own  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  there  b  evidence  of 
sjmagogues,  and  therefore  of  Jewish  residents,  in 
other  parts  of  the  city  also.  Josephus  tells  us 
how  8000  Jews  in  Rome  supported  tne  complaints 
against  the  rule  of  Archelsus  in  Judeaa  (A.D.  2-4 ; 
Ant.  xvn.  xi.  1 ;  BJ  n.  vi.  1).  The  satires  of 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius  show  that  the  .Jews 
were  far  from  popular  in  Rome ;  while  yet,  partly 
from  the  attraction  which  foreign  rites  had  for 
the  superstitious,  partly,  no  doubt  (Schttrer,  SJP 
§  31,  v.),  from  the  more  serious  attraction  of  the 
fusion  of  a  higher  morality  and  a  pnrer  theism 
than  wer«  to  oe  found  elsewhere,  they  did  not 
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lack  very  numerous  adherents  (' Unus  multorum,' 
Hor.  Sal.  I.  ix.  71).  A  temporary  expulsion,  a.d. 
19,  by  Tiberius,  did  not  long  check  their  growing 
numbers  and  importance  in  the  city  (see,  for  de- 
tails, Sclmrer,  GemeindeverfoMung,  and  HJP§  31, 
L  ii. ;  Berliner,  Gesch.  der  Jnden  in  Bom,  1893 ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  Introd.  §  2,  and  autho- 
rities cited  by  them). 

2.  Origin  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  —  A  more- 
meiit  which  so  profoundly  stirred  Judaism  at  it« 
religious  centre  could  not  fail  to  find  an  early 
resimnse  in  the  Jewish  community  at  the  oentr« 
of  the  world's  interoonrse.  At  everv  great  festival 
At  Jerusalem,  Roman  Jews  would  be  present  {tn- 
iriitovrrn,  Ac  2^°,  {.«.  rtanrfipei,  as  Demosth. 
c  Mid.  p.  584).  This  was  the  case  at  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost.  We  may  see  in  the  mention 
of  the  Roman  Jews  of  Ae  2'*  a  significant  bint 
of  what  may  possibly  have  happened.  '  Some  who 
luid  gone  forth  from  Rome  as  Jews  maj  well  have 
returned  there  as  Christians'  (W.  H.  Simoox). 
But  we  most  look  rather  to  the  constant  stream 
of  movement  to  and  fro  than  to  the  result  of  ao 
momentary  an  impression  as  that  of  this  one 
festival.  '  It  would  take  more  than  they  broneht 
away  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  church.'  The  origin  of  the  Roman 
Chnicb  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  steady  though 
obscnre  circulation,  kept  np  among  the  Jews  as 
among  other  classes,  between  Rome  and  the  pro- 
vinces. Aquila  and  PiiHcilla  may  have  been 
Christians  before  tlieir  expatriation  from  Rome, 
A.D.  51,  62.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  in  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  that  tfie  seed  of  the  vaat  tree 
of  Roman  Christianity  was  first  sown  and  grew 
(see  also  Sonday-Ueadlam,  p.  xxvii,  for  details 
from  Ro  16). 

3.  Apostolic  foundation  of  the  Soman  Church. — 
There  is  no  need  to  assume  that  any  apostle  first 
planted  the  gospel  in  Home,  nor  do  the  facts  i»er- 
mit  the  snpjwsition.  St.  Paul  is  not,  in  writing 
to  the  Romans  (15''),  building  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  another.  He  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  discharg- 
ing an  unfultilled  portion  of  his  mission  as  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  (11"  l»-»*).  The  Roman  Church, 
then,  had  hitherto  lacked  apostolic  leadership 
and,  BO  far  as  our  Epistle  informs  us,  organization 
on  any  permanent  basis  (see  below,  g  vi.  6,  and 
art.  1  COBINTHIANS,  vol.  i.  p.  490).  It  is  true 
that  early  tradition  ascribes  tlie  foundation  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  St.  Peter,  and  a  less  ancient 
but  still  somewhat  early  tradition  ascribes  to  that 
apostie  a  twenty -five  years'  episcopate  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  nighly  contentious  char- 
acter of  the  questions  here  at  issue,  their  extra- 
ordinary complexity,  and  their  secondary  bearing 
upon  our  mam  subject,  forbid  anything  bnt  the 
slenderest  discussion  of  them  in  this  article.  But 
it  may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  first-named 
tradition,  that  the  earliest  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  joiiUly ;  it  is  '  Petro- 
Pauline,'  t.e.  ascribes  nothing  to  St.  Peter  which 
it  do«H  not  e<itially  ascribe  to  St.  Paul.  Moreover, 
it  hinges  primarily  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  two 
apoHtlus  at  Rome.  Clement,  writing  soon  after 
95  (S"-),  couples  the  death  of  the  two  apostles  is 
a  context  suggestive  of  martyrdom ;  he  does  not 
expressly  locate  their  death  at  Rome,  bnt  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  were  within  the  direct  Imowledge  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  he  is  writing.  Ignatius 
(ad  Rom.  iv.  8)  is  less  exi>Iiait ;  he  snggeste  that  the 
two  apostlea  had  {^ven  instmctions  to  the  Roman 
Christiana.  Hia  language  exemplifies  the  habitual 
association  of  the  two  names.  This  La  stronger 
still  in  Dionya.  Cor.  (in  Ens.  HE  n.  xxv.  8) ;  he 
makes  the  two  plant  the  Church  of  Corinth  as 
wdl'  as  that  of  Rome.    Irenteos  (and  perhaps 


Hegesippus,  ap.  Ens.  HE  IV.  xxiL)  knows  that 
the  Roman  Church  claims  the  two  apostles  as  itM 
founders.  Tertullian  (Prcescr.  36)  speaks  of  tn« 
two  apostles  as  having '  poured  into  that  Church 
all  their  doctrine  along  with  their  blood.'  Hia 
Roman  contemporary,  Cains,  knows  the  rplnrata 
of  the  two  apostles  on  the  Vatican  and  by  the 
Appian  Way.  We  must  notice,  lastly,  the  mter- 
esting  statement  in  the  Prcedicatio  Pauli,  quoted 
by  psendo-Cyprian  (De  rebapt.,  Hartel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  90),  that  after  long  separation  the  two  apostles 
met  and  snifered  together  in  Rome.  It  is  a 
very  improbable  suggestion  of  Lipsius,  that  this 
stream  of  tradition  owes  its  origin  to  the  attempt 
to  harmonize  the  relations  of  the  two  ajiostles, 
and  that  it  presupposes  the  Clementine  tradition 
in  which  the  onti  -  Pauline  tradition  of  Simon 
Maqvs  at  Rome  was  incorporated.  This  latter 
tradition  is  closely  connected  with  the  tradition 
which  ascribes  to  St.  Peter  a  tpeeUd  connexion 
with  the  Roman  Church,  i.e.  as  distinct  from  St. 
Paul.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  separate  them, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  story  of  St.  Peter's  twenty- 
five  years'  episcopate,  witnout  any  dependence  on 
the  legend  which  brings  Simon  Magus  to  Rome 
(which  in  turn  seems  wholly  due  to  a  well-known 
mistake  of  Justin,  see  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  art.  'Simon 
Magus'),  is  a  most  intricate  question.  An  inade- 
quate discussion  of  it  would  be  worthless,  an  ade- 
quate discussion  would  transgress  the  proportions 
of  this  article.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  tnat  the 
question  of  importance  for  our  purpose  is  whether 
St.  Peter  can  be  credibly  beta  to  have  come  to 
Rome  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-54). 
There  are  two  possible  sources  for  this  supposition. 
The  one  is  the  statement  of  Justin,  that  Simon 
came  to  Rome  in  this  reign.  But,  apart  from  the 
mistake  upon  which  Justin  founded  this  state- 
ment, neither  Justin,  nor  Irenieus,  nor  Tertullian 
after  him,  know  anything  of  the  Roman  conflict 
of  Simon  with  St.  Peter.  The  other  source  is  the 
idea  that  St.  Peter,  on  leaving  Jerusalem  (Ac  12"), 
came  to  Rome  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (i.e.  about  A.D.  42) ;  the  Lord  having 
{as  xnftrred  from  that  text)  commanded  the 
apostles  to  remain  twelve  years  in  Jerusalem. 
Neither  of  these  alternatives  proves  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  so  early  a  visit  of  St.  Peter  to 
Rome. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  the  Petro-Panline 
tradition  is  the  only  one  which  goes  back  to  the 
Ist  cent.,  that  it  is  presupposed  l>y  the  tradition 
of  the  Roman  conflict  between  St.  Peter  and 
Simon,  and  by  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  twenty- 
five  years'  episcopate,  and  that  its  foundation  in 
fact  IS  the  martyrdom  of  both  apostles  at  Rome. 
This  was  the  '  foundation '  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  'foundation-stone'  of  a 
building  is  often  laid  after  the  actual  foundations 
have  been  long  in  progress.  The  two  apostles 
'  consolidated  the  Church  with  their  blood.'  There 
is  therefore  no  primitive  tradition  which  brings  St. 
Peter  to  Rome  before  St.  PanI,  or  any  long  time 
before  the  usually  accepted  date  of  his  martyrdom. 
(See  Lipsius,  Apokr.  Apottelgesch.  vol.  ii.,  and 
Quellen  der  row..  Petrussage;  Erbes,  'Todestage 
der  Apostel  Paul,  und  Pet'  in  Texteund  Untersuch. 
xix.  1  i  Lightfoot,  St.  Clement,  vol.  iL  p.  490  If.  ; 
the  very  careful  and  fair  discussion  in  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Intr.  §  3 ;  and  Chase  in  art.  Pkteb  m 
vol.  iii.  of  the  present  work). 

4.  CompoMwn  of  the  Bodv  addrened  by  St.  Paul. 
— We  must  assume  as  the  oasis  of  discussion  that 
St.  Paul  was  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  composi- 
tion and  general  state  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
was  writing.  The  names  and  data  of  eh.  16,  which 
we  believe  to  be  an  original  part  of  the  Epistle 
(see  below,  §  viiL),  and  the  snreness  of  touch  which 
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marks  all  St.  Paul's  references  to  the  readers  of 
this  Epistle,  are  enough  to  carry  us  thus  far.  The 
Epistle,  then,  is  certainly  meant  for  readers  of 
Gentile  origin.  St.  Paul  counts  the  Romans,  as 
such,  as  Gentiles ;  see  I'*-  iv  6li  i<rre  koX  vfielt,  v." 
i»  TOM  Xojiroit  t6vfaiv,  cf.  15"'-.  The  readers  are 
expressly  described  as  Gentiles  ll'*"",  especially 
viwr  rott  tOweatv,  while  he  speaks  of  the  Jews 
in  the  third  person  9"*  ll"-"-''.  These  passages 
are  quite  conclusive,  and  would  justify  a  verdict  if 
taken  alone. 

But  there  are  other  passages  which  show  with 
equal  clearness  that  St.  Paul  is  contemplating 
readifi  Jewish  in  their  religious  education  ana 
ideas.  (1)  The  general  argument  of  the  Epistle, 
levelling  down  the  Jew,  both  under  law  and  under 
grace,  to  the  footing  of  the  Gentile,  is  more  intel- 
ligible as  addressed  to  Christians  of  Jewish  habits 
of  thought.  The  oareKu  discussion  of  Abraham's 
righteousness  suggests  a^similar  origin.  Nor,  be  it 
observed,  is  there  any  suggestion  of  anti-Pauline 
agitators  in  the  Roman  Church  to  account  for  this 
line  of  argument  (as  in  Galatians).  Add  to  this 
the  assumption  of  knowledge  (5"-)  as  to  Adam  and 
his  heriti^e  of  death,  the  pains  taken  (3'  6')  to 
rebut  the  imputation  of  antinomianism,  and  to 
show  (ch.  11)  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  may  be 
but  the  necessary  step  to  their  eventual  accep- 
tance. (2)  The  dialectical  form  in  which  Jewish 
difficulties  are  carefully  faced,  and  paradoxes  espe- 
cially abhorrent  to  the  Jewish  mind  repelled  with 
nil  yivovro  (S"- »  4'  T'- »  9^*- »  11»- »,  of.  Gal  2") ;  the 
rpoexifuffa  of  3"  (cf.  4',  and  V*"*  in  conjunction 
with  the  expansion,  vv.'-»,  also  9**).  (3)  Here  we 
must  emphasize  the  express  statement  7''°  that 
the  readers  had  lived  under  the  Law,  and  in  '  old- 
ness  of  letter,'  and  that  by  the  death  of  Christ 
they  had  been  discharged  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  Law.  This  passage  was  regarded  by  Mangold 
{der  B.- Brief  u.  s.  gesch.  Voraussetzun^en,  1884)  as 
the  immovable  comer-stone  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
character  of  the  Roman  Churcli.  It  seems  to  ex- 
plain St.  Paul's  readiness  throughout  to  make  use 
of  Jewish  concessions  (2"-  3'^-  4"'-  B""-)  and  his 
regard  for  objections  natural  to  a  Jewish  mind. 

In  any  case,  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  in 
the  Epistle  that  St.  Paul  apprehended  hostility  on 
the  part  of  his  readers  (see  6"  16").  He  writes  as 
a  Jew  to  Jewish,  but  not  to  inveterately  prejudiced 
readers.  The  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  was,  in 
many  places  {,e.g.  Beroea),  milder  and  lees  prati- 
quant  than  that  of  Palestine.  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Diaspora  may  well  have  stood,  in 
many  cases,  in  an  analogous  relation  to  that  of  the 
TTtiocoi  iTiot  (Ac  21"°).  Evidently,  the  Jewish  in- 
flnence  which  had  moulded  the  religious  temper 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  not,  as  in  Galatia  and 
Corinth,  of  a  recently  imported  or  aggressive  type. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  combine  the  two  classes  of 
evidence  !  Partly  we  might  explain  their  diverg- 
ence by  St.  Panl's  habit  of  treating  one  portion  of 
a  Church  as  if  it  represented  the  whole;  e.g.  at 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  Ephesns  there  were 
numerous  Jewish  Christians,  but  St.  PanI  addresses 
the  Churches,  espeoially  the  first  and  Iwt  named, 
as  wholly  Gentile. 

But  the  mere  assumption  of  a  mixed  composition 
does  not  qnite  account  for  the  phenomena.  The 
readers  are  treated  by  St.  Pan]  as  a  homogeneous 
body.  Even  in  di.  14  the  distinction  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  is  not  to  be  simply  identified 
with  that  between  Gentile  and  Jew.  "rhe  Roman 
community  as  a  whole  is  treated  as  Gentile  in  its 
elements,  but  Jewish  in  its  ideas  and  f  eding.  Now, 
a  class  of  men  corresponding  to  this  description 
existed  all  over  the  Hellenistic  Jewish  world  in  the 
PrOSKLYTES,  the  nftbium  of  Acts,  who,  without 
u  a  rule  accepting  cironmcision,  frequented  the 


synagogues,  observed  the  moral  law,  worshipped 
tlie  Goo.  of  Israel,  and  were  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  among  these,  according  to  Acts, 
that  the  gospel  everywhere  made  its  first  heathen 
conquests.  Probably  the  Roman  Church  was  no 
exception.  If  so,  there  would  of  course  be,  as  at 
Corinth,  etc,  a  nucleus  of  Christian  Jews,  and,  by 
the  time  when  our  Epistle  was  written,  number* 
of  heatlien  might  well  have  become  proselyte* 
directly  to  the  Christian  body  without  previouslv 
passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  JewisD 
proselytism.  Still  it  was  the  proselytes  who  gave 
the  tone  to  the  community,  and  they  owed  uieti 
all,  as  Christians,  to  the  influence  and  training  of 
Christian  Jews.  We  are  compelled  to  form  hypo- 
theses in  this  matter,  and  it  is  this  hypothesis 
which  best  satisfies  the  conditions  of  our  problenu 
The  old  Tiibingen  alternative  of  anti  -  Pauline 
Jewish,  or  anti-Jewish  Pauline  Christianity,  is  not 
imposed  upon  us  either  by  the  facts  of  history  oi 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  itself.  (On 
this  subject  see  also  Hort,  Bomans  and  Ephesians, 
pp.  19-33 ;  Beyschlag  in  SK,  1867 ;  Schurer's  art. 
on  '  Romans '  in  Encyc.  Brit.'). 

5.  Letter  or  Treatise  f — This  being  assumed,  we 
may  approach  the  question  of  the  water's  purpose. 
St.  Paul  would  not  fail  to  see  that  the  future  ol 
Gentile  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world  depended 
to  no  small  extent  upon  the  future  of  the  Christian 
body  in  the  imperial  city.  We  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  Ramsay,  that  St.  Paul  had  early  grasped 
the  importance  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel.  To  commend 
his  own  gospel — the  gospel  of  the  Gentiles — to  a 
community  like  that  at  Rome,  was  no  hopeless 
task.  To  this  end  a  personal  visit  to  Rome  was 
the  obvious  means,  and  this  he  had  long  resolved 
to  pay  (1").  But  a  letter  such  as  this  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  successful  visit,  and  meanwhile  it 
would  accomplish  much.  Hence  its  reasoning  con- 
ciliatory tone  (12*  IS"-  etc.),  specially  characteristic 
of  a  period  of  reaction  from  a  critical  contest, 
when  the  apostle's  own  desire  for  peace  was,  more- 
over, finding  concrete  expression  in  the  great  \oyla 
(16*- •"'•).  It  was,  then,  no  mere  arbitrary  choico 
which  led  St.  Paul  to  address  this,  his  greatest 
letter,  to  Rome.  The  Epistle  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise  which  might  with  equal  appropriateness 
have  been  addreteed  to  any  Church.  It  has, 
primarily  at  least,  in  view  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Christian  community  at  Rome  (see  below,  §  v.). 

6.  Relation  to  other  Epistles  of  the  group.— Owe 
Epistle  comes  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  deep  agi- 
tation, reflected  in  the  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Galatians,  and  summed  up  in  2  Co  7'  tiiadey  /ulxcu, 
taiaSev  ipi^M.  Referring  tor  details  to  the  articles 
on  those  Epistles,  it  wul  suffice  to  say  that  many 
of  '  the  circumcision '  had  never  in  their  hearts 
acquiesced  in  the  recognition  (Ac  15,  Gal  2")  of  a 
Christianity  emancipated  from  the  Law,  or  frankly 
recognized  the  apostieship  of  St.  Paul.  At  Corinth 
the  latter  question  had  Deen  brought  into  promi- 
nence, in  Galatia  the  former  and  deeper  question. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  stands  in  the  closest 
relation  to  our  Epistle,  and  its  main  ideas  must  be 
grasped  as  a  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of 
Romans  (see  below,  §  v.).  'To  the  Galatians,  the 
apostle  flashes  out  in  indignant  remonstrance  th« 
first  eager  thoughts  kindled  by  his  zeal  for  th« 
gospel,  striking  suddenly  agains''  a  stubborn  rem- 
nant of  Judaism.  To  the  Romans  he  writes  at 
leisure,  under  no  pressure  of  circumstances,  in  the 
face  of  no  direct  antagonism,  explaining,  complet- 
ing, extending  the  tetwhing  of  the  earlier  Epistle, 
by  giving  it  a  doable  edge  mrected  against  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike'  (Lightfoot).  The  agitators  of  Gal- 
atia had  insisted  upon  the  Law  as  a  necessary  and 
permanent  scheme  of  righteonsness  and  salvation 
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for  mankind.  Laid  dotrn  by  God  as  the  condition 
of  man's  communion  with  Himself,  it  could  not  be 
set  aside  by  any  subsequent  covenant.  Man  could 
only  apjpe^  before  God  as  a  faithful  doer  of  the 
Law.  St.  Paul  in  reply  had  addressed  himself  to 
two  main  points :  (1)  to  prove  that  the  Law  could 
not,  and  that  faith  alone  could,  make  man  right- 
eoufa  in  God's  sight ;  (2)  to  show  the  tme  position 
of  the  Law  in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with 
man.  Righteousness,  he  argues,  is  a  free  gift  from 
God  to  man,  and  as  such  was  accorded  to  Abraham 
on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  an  nnoonditional 
promise.  The  inheritance  of  this  promise  passes 
not  by  any  earthly  law  of  succession,  but  to  those 
who  resemble  Abraham  in  his  faith.  The  Law, 
being  of  long  subsequent  date  to  the  Promise, 
could  not  be  meant  to  affect  its  folfilment.  It  was 
given  for  a  temporary  purpose,  pending  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Promise,  namely,  to  prepare  men  for 
the  fulfilment  by  brinring  out  and  making  men 
feel  their  essential  sinfmness  and  helpless  inability 
to  approach  God  with  any  claim  to  righteousness 
of  their  own.  The  righteousness  which  they  could 
not  earn  is  accorded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
to  Abraham's  faith  in  Christ.  Like  the  promise 
itself,  it  is  nnconditional,  demanding  nothing  on 
oar  part  bat  faith.  To  go  back  to  mrcumcision  is 
to  abandon  the  attitude  of  faith,  and  to  refuse 
to  see  that  in  Christ  the  Law  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, and  has  an  end.  'Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto 
you,  that  if  ye  accept  circumcision,  Christ  shall 
profit  you  nothing'  (Gal  5*,  cf.  the  whole  of  ch.  3). 
This  is  the  centru  thought  worked  out  in  Romans, 
bat  fortified  and  enlarged  b^  a  ^vider  outlook  upon 
history,  a  profound  application  to  the  principles  of 
the  moral  life,  and  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of 
the  histoiy  of  revelation.  In  this  latter  piaxt  of 
our  Epistle  (ohs.  9-11)  the  school  of  Baur  saw  its 
principal  purpose.  This  is  a  mistake.  But  it  is 
essential  to  »t.  Paul's  argument  to  show  that  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  by  excluding  the  Jewish 
'boast,'  does  not  involve  a  reversal  of  God's  'gifts 
and  calling.' 

iv.  Argument  of  the  Epistlb,  and  Analysis. 
— ^The  theological  part  of  the  Epistle  extends  from 
I**  to  the  end  of  ch.  11.  It  treats  successively  the 
Theology  of  (1)  Redemption  (l"-6),  (2)  of  the 
Christian  life  (6-8),  and  (3)  of  history  (9-11).  The 
Theology  of  Redemption  comprises  two  themes, 
summed  up  and  contrasted  in  6'^",  via.  the  '  wrath 
of  God'  (l'»-3*')  and  the  righteousness  of  God 
(3"-5").  The  wrath  of  God  is  the  correlative  of 
man's  need  of  redemption.  '  First  comes  the  state- 
ment that  the  world  up  to  that  moment  had  been, 
morally  speaking,  a  failure'  (Mozley,  Miracles, 
Lect.  vii.,  a  remarkable  passage  on  our  Epistle). 
A  moral  creed  was  there,  but  not  a  corresponding 
life.  Among  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  the  facts 
are  the  same :  '  knowledge  without  acdon.'  The 
utmost  the  knowledge  of  right  could  do  for  mdn 
was  to  confound  him  with  a  sense  of  utter  self- 
condemuation.  And  this  self-condemnation  was 
but  the  perception  of  an  awfully  real  fact — the 
wrath  of  God  revealed  in  all  its  fearful  intensity, 
not  only  upon  the  careless  Gentile,  but  upon  the 
privileged  Jew,  whose  privilege  (none  the  less  real 
because  of  his  apostasy,  S*"*)  only  hwghtened  his 
personal  guilt.  Bat  God's  dealings  witn  men.  His 
self-reveued  character,  had  not  only  led  men  to 
fear  His  holiness,  bnt  had  also  from  the  first  led 
men  to  look  upon  Him  as  a  Savionr.  His  long 
series  of  mereiea  to  His  people  had  led  them  to 
look  forward  to  something  In  the  future,  some 
deliverance  more  final,  more  complete,  more  mar- 
vellous, than  His  mighty  works  of  old.  God  was 
pledged  to  redeem,  and  God  was  righteous  (see 
Delow,  §  vL  (I)).  'The  OT  revelation  had  led  men 
to  hold  to  the  righteonsneas  of  God  as  containing 


the  promise  of  salvation;  the  gospel  declares  it 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  And  uie  universality  of 
the  wrath  ot  God  before  Christ  only  brings  oat 
that  redemption,  when  it  came,  was  the  sow  oat- 
come  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  not  in  any 
degree  the  achievement  of  man.  God's  righteoru- 
neas  has  as  its  correlative  the/ae<  of  Redemption. 
The  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  then,  wherein  God 
appears  as  'righteous  and  making  righteous '  (3"), 
humbles  man  even  more  completely  than  did  the 
antecedent  revelation  of  wrath — their  boast  is 
shut  oat,  not  (onlv)  by  a  law  of  works,  but  (even 
more  completely)  by  a  law  of  faith.  The  privilege 
of  the  Israelite  has  no  place  in  the  sight  of  God. 

And  this  strange  result,  so  far  from  revoking  the 
word  of  God  in  the  OT,  is  really  its  folfilment. 
This  gospel  of  faith,  this  levelling  of  privilege,  was 
preached  before  the  Law,  before  any  characteristic 
institate  of  Judaism  was  ordained.  The  whole 
story  of  Abraham — the  boasted  father  of  Jewish 
privilege— makes  this  clear  (ch.  4).  '  Wdl,  then, 
my  readers,'  the  apostle  concludes,  'letns  all  make 
this  gift  of  €rod  our  own '  (see  Beet  on  Ix"!^,  6'). 
Peaee  with  God  is  ours,  founded  on  the  certainty 
of  God's  love  for  us — a  certainty  created  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  but  no  mere 
sabjeotive  certainty:  for  actual  recorded  fact 
speaks  plainly  to  as  of  that  love— a  love  transcend- 
ing all  probable  limits  of  human  devotion.  We 
can  trust  God  to  complete  what  He  has  began, 
and  live  in  joyful  hope,  however  the  appearances 
of  life  are  against  as. 

True,  the  experience  of  history,  so  far,  has  been 
that  of  a  world-wide  heritage  of  death  and  sin. 
But  the  act  of  weakness  which  bequeathed  that 
heritage  to  man  has  now  been  superseded  by  an 
act  of  Divine  power  fraught  with  the  promise  of 
Righteousness  and  Life  to  all  who  receive  the 
abundance  of  its  grace  (S"""). 

In  this  great  twofold  division  of  human  history, 
how  subordinate  a  part  was  played  by  Law  I  It 
forms  the  last  episode  of  the  heritage  of  death, 
aggravating  the  disease  in  order  to  intensify  man's 
want  of  the  Remedy  (S^). 

St.  Paul  has  done  half  his  work,  and  what  he 
has  done  is '  more  than  half  of  the  whole.'  He 
has  shown  that  the  wall  of  sin  no  longer  shuts  out 
the  soul  from  God,  that  access  to  Grod  is  ours,  that 
the  Christian  Life  is  made  possible. 

But  it  remains  for  him  to  place  the  Christian 
Life  itself  before  our  eyes,  and  this  be  does  in  the 
second  great  section.  And,  first  of  all,  he  takes  it 
in  the  concrete  (ch.  6).  The  twofold  question, 
'Shall  we  sin?'  (w.'-")  at  first  sight  answers 
itself — no  one  would  say  that  the  Christian  is  to 
sin.  But  the  weight  of  the  question  really  turns 
on  the  reason  why  t  These  chapters  (6-8)  give  us 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  ethics. 
And,  first  of  all,  ne  shows  us  that  '  the  grace 
wherein  we  stand,*  which  he  has  hitherto  viewed 
negatively  as  Justification,  i.t.  Forgiveness  of  sin, 
is  on  its  positive  side  union  with  Christ.  If  we 
were  united  to  Him  by  Baptism,  the  rite  resembling 
His  Death,  we  shall  further  be  united  with  Him 
by  something  corresponding  to  His  Resurrection, 
VIZ.  a  new  vital  energy — KoivirriTt  fdr^t ;  only,  we 
must  realize  this — allow  the  new  life  of  Chnst  to 
wield  our  limbs.'  For  we  are  no  longer  under  an 
external  compulsion,  but  instinct  with  an  indwelling 
Force — '  not  under  law,  bnt  under  grace.' 

Our  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  will  be  not  Uss 
complete  for  this  reason, — ^bat  far  more.  '  If,'  he 
continues,  'yoa  seem  to  take  what  I  have  said  as 
a  paradox,  I  will  make  my  meaning  plain  by  an 
unworthy  metaphor.  You  have  to  choose  between 
slavery  and  slavery — ^nay,  you  have  made  your 
choice — you  have  renounciMl  slavery  to  sin.  Well, 
then,  yoa  are  slaves  of  righteousness,  slaves  of 
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God:  you  cannot,  if  you  look  back  on  the  paa^ 
repent  your  choice.  You  axe  dead  in  Clirist,  and 
when  a  person  dies,  he  passes  oal  of  the  control  of 
law.  Yoa  then,  in  dying  with  Chiist,  died  to  the 
law,  and  are  alive  to  Christ  alone '  (6"-7'). 

St.  Paul  passes  from  the  concrete  picture  of  the 
Christian  life  to  the  consideration  of  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  it  (7'-8).  He  employs  the 
method  of  difference,  comparing  the  pre-Chnstian 
life  at  it»  very  best,  i.e.  as  lived  under  Divine  law, 
with  the  Christian  life ;  the  old  life  tuider  the  letter 
with  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  This  contrast 
is  tersely  stated  in  then  life  under  law  is 
characterized  in  7''",  and  life  in  the  Spirit  in  ch.  8. 
In  8'^  the  question  asked  in  6',  so  far  as  it  needs 
an  explicit  answer,  is  formally  answered. 

The  connexion  of  9-11  ^-ith  the  general  argument 
of  the  Epistle  may  be  best  seen  it  we  consider  how 
they  are  anticipated  in  S'"*.  That  this  is  so  can  be 
readily  proved.  The  Rejection  of  Israel,  then, 
was  a  fact  which  apparently  collided  with  the  main 
thought  of  the  first  section — the  Righteousness  of 
God.  The  Righteousness  of  God  was  apparently, 
to  St.  Paul,  above  all  (Jod's  consistency  with,  or 
trath  to.  His  revealed  character  and  purpose. 
And  the  absolute  levelling  of  Jew  and  Gentile — 
especially  the  lewlling  doum  of  the  Jew  to  the 
position  of  the  Gentile  as  the  object  of  God's  wrath 
— had  the  look  of  a  revocation  of  express  promise, 
the  going  back  upon  God's  own  covenant.  Was, 
then,  God  a  '  covenant-breaker '  t — iiii  yivoen.  Yet 
to  St.  Paul  the  difliculty  was  a  very  real  one,  and 
had  to  be  explained.  His  fundamental  explana- 
tion is  found  in  9*"^  and  11>'>*— viz.  that  the  proper 
party  to  the  Divine  covenant,  the  true  heir  to  the 
Promises,  is  not  Israel  after  the  flesh,  but  the 
believing  few — or,  rather,  all  who  by  tiieir  faith 
prove  themselves  true  sons  and  heirs  of  Abraham 
(see  ch.  4),  and  that  this  has  been  made  plain  by 
God  all  along.  But  there  is  the  equally  important 
tlioneht  that  the  calling  in  of  all  nations — without 
whicD  the  Divine  promises  from  Abraham  down- 
wards would  not  be  satisfied,  nor  the  Truth  of  God 
really  maintained — would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  '  By  their  fall, 
salvation  had  come  to  the  Gentiles,'  their  un- 
righteousness had  established  the  Righteousness  of 
God  (9).  This  is  the  great  paiadox  of  the  third 
section.  Still,  even  with  St.  Paul,  r4  cvyytvtt  t« 
ScLvlv,  4  9'  iiuMa,  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and 
he  will  not  surrender  the  hope  of  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  apostate  people,  consecrated  as 
they  are  by  the  root  whence  they  had  sprung 
(II'''-"). 

The  argument  therefore  falls  into  the  following 

tabular  scheme : — 

L  EnsTOLAKT  IirntODDonon,  Il-l*. 

A.  THE  Salutatiok  Th«  writer,  hi*  gond 

Mid  apostleship  (i-<);  fi.  the  leaden  C*);  r-  uw 

greetlnir  (">). 

B.  Tub  romaks.  Am  the  AfotriE't  dmsom  to 

VRRACU  TO  rmtlf  (S-Mjk 
n.  DOaTBUIALPART(ll>-ll). 

A.  TBmLoaTorSALyATior(X»4t). 

a.  Thtology  <tf  StdemfUemCf^^ 
PKMnblenw-iO. 
a)  The  Wntb  of  God  a>&-S«)L 

All,  Ocntilc*  (1>M>)  and  Jews  (IM*)l 
alike  (S*-")  under  the  wraUi  of  Ckid 
asaiiiet  ein,  and  in  need  of  redemp- 
tion ;  (Zi-i<  lay  down  a  ceneral  prin- 
dple,  preparintr  for  the  direct  attack 
("■»)  upon  Jewisli  seif-eiteem). 
(QTbe  Righteoumeea  of  Qod  (btiaginc  re- 
demption to  all)  (8>i-esiX 
■.The    tact  of   Redemption  ^■<>) 
(rr.a-M.  SignijUaMct  thtlkalh 

$.  Ail  men  on  an  eqnalitr  in  view  of 

thi*fact(Si>-n). 
f.Tbe   Righteonnea  of  Fkttb  oldar 

than  that  of  Law  (S»-t5"). 
t.  Tbe  Bishteouaaea*  ot  lUth  tlH  haai* 

•(  Certttude  and  Hope  ((i^X 


>.  Conclusion.  The  work  of  Christ  Is 
contrast  with  the  failure  of  Adum 

(51*41). 

Theologift/tlu  Christian  I4fi>(.eL.(^ 
(1)  Synthetic  treatment.   The  Christian  and 
the  pre<;ihri8tian  life  contrasted  as — 
«.  Ufe  and  death  (ei-i«). 
fi.  Sin  and  righteousness  (ffiJ^^iX 
y.  Law  and  grace  (or  letter  and  Splrtt) 
(614  71^ 

(0  Analy  tic  treatment  (7°-*^ :  the  factors  (of 
peychology)  of  tlie  Christian  life, 
a.  Under  Law :  flesh,  will,  Inteileot 

/7S.7.1B). 

fi.  Under  Qrace :  spirit,  and  the  Spirit  g( 

God  (79  8X 
Tiis  SmiT  of  Sonshlp  in  Christ 
creates  /  Obedience  to  God's  Wlll(Sl-ll). 
m  us  \  Certitude  and  Uope  (8l»*). 
.  ntWOtOOTOF  HISTORY  (9-11  ;  cf.  31-»). 
(Ihe  character  of  God  as  shown  in  the  history  ot  the 

People  of  God). 
The  problem  cf  the  rejection  of  Isn«l  (Si-*)  con- 
itdered  in  relation  to-- 
s.  The  Pott  (the  promise  of  Ood)  (S*-"). 

(1)  The  promise  to  Israel  waa  oerer,  from 
the  lint,  tied  to  fleshly  descent  P-u),  but 
freedom  was  ezpreasbr  reserved  to  Ood 

(^)This  freedom  vindicated—*,  a  priori 
Q»-*^),  and  B.  a  posteriori  (»•»•) ;  what  has 
happened  is  the  fulfilment  ot  God's  word 
In  nrophecy  (»■*). 
Ik  Tht  Praient  (SV^lomx  the  lesponslUlitr  sl 
the  rejected. 

i\)  The  actual  error  ot  Israel  ra><>-10>). 

(2)  Their  error  analyzed  and  deftned  (lOM*)^ 

(3)  Ita  inexcusable  nature  shown  (lOK*-^). 
%.ThtB^un(\V-st).  The  Bejeotion  ot  lanaL 


(l)Onl}- partial  (IIIKIX 


,  )  Only  temporary  (ll"-*'). 
Doxology,  cloeing  part  IL  B.  and  tb*  dootrlnal 
portion  of  the  Epistle  (11>M(), 
m.  PaaoncAL  Part. 

A.  OsnBRAL  Social  akd  mokal  Dimxsnt.  i^. 

a.  PraatitxU  Christian  Condvet  Olil  *). 

b.  The  Christian  and  the  Ciml  Pomr  (ISl-f). 

c.  The  Law  of  Love  (13»i<i). 

d.  The  Approach  qf  the  Day  (IS"-"). 

&  UVTBAL  DUTISS  OF  SSCTIOI/S  IH  TBB  CHUMOa 
(U1-15I>). 

a.  The  Strong  and  the  WeeJc  (14l-»)k 

b.  Gentiles  and  Jews  (1 51-"). 
17.  BnsraiiaKT  Cokclcsioii  (Isu-io^t)- 

a.  The  Apostle  and  hit  readers  (I6K-M). 

b.  The  lifyim,  and  thr  A imttUs  approaching  visit 

to  Jerusalem  (l.'i-'  .;■:), 
a  Introduetiimo/  ri„rl>e(Le'-*),andsalviatiani 

to  individuals  (ii-'^). 
d.  Pinal  vmmingii  (I'-'^tO)  and  bensdietion. 
«.  &i^u(a«on</n»«  ituiividuals  (andteMdisMsa 

in  tmin>  ifsS]  (3  «). 
t  Final  Doxology  (»  '■")■ 

T.  IHFOBTANCE  OF  THE  EpiSTLE.— It  is  evident 
that  we  have  here,  not  exactly  a  systematic 
treatise  on  Christian  doctrine,  but  a  letter,  held 
together  in  all  its  parte  by  a  central  idea,  the 
working  out  of  which  in  its  presuppositions  and 
applications  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the  whole. 
Iliis  central  idea  is  to  be  sought  for  in  connexion 
with  what  the  apostle  calls  16*)  '  my  gospel ' 
(cf.  1'"*).  This  expression,  understood  in  the  light 
of  Gal  2*,  points  to  more  than  a  mere  subdivision 
of  labour  oetween  the  apostles.  Not  merely  the 
well-being,  but  the  very  existence  of  non-Jewish 
Christianity  depended  upon  the  gospel  specially 
entrusted  to  St.  Paul  (compare  Ph  2"  with  Gal  2*"). 
The  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision,  St.  Paul's  gospel 
(Ro  le^,  Eph  3*- *•''),  meant  the  levelling  of  Jewish 
privilege  and  self -righteousness  (Ro  10*  3*>),  and 
this  rested  upon  the  principle  of  faith  as  the  sole 
ground  of  righteouaness  in  the  sigut  of  God  [V- » 
read  yip,  4"  etc). 

If  this  view  is  correct, — and  it  seems  to  follow 
directly  from  St.  Paul's  own  language, —  it  at 
once  places  Romans  in  a  fundamental  position 
among  our  materials  for  a  Pauline  theology, 
and  marks  the  earlier  chapters  as  fundamental  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  Epistle.  To  take 
the  latter  point  first :  it  was  a  too  external  view 
of  the  Epistle  which  led  Banr  to  see  its  primary 
purpose  in  the  aabject  of  ohs.  9-11.  Near  to  the 
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Apostle's  heart  (9"-)  as  that  sabieot  was,  it  belongs 
to  the  historical  application  ot  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Epistle  rather  than  to  the  fibre  and 
•nbstance  of  that  idea  itself.  The  ideal  relation 
between  God  and  man  holds  good  prior  to  any 
particular  coarse  which  in  God's  providence  the 
religioas  history  of  the  world  may  have  followed. 
Had  the  Jews  never  enjoyed  the  position  of  a 
chosen  people,  the  fundamental  facts  of  hnman 
nature  in  relation  to  God  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  Law  came  in  as  a  secondary  factor 
(3"),  and  the  historical  relations  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  belong  to  the 
sphere  not  of  eternal  realities,  but  of  the  contin- 
gent. Therefore  the  first  eight  chapters  accomplish 
St.  Paul's  primary  purpose ;  the  next  three  round 
off  his  fundamental  tuought  by  vindicating  it  in 
the  light  of  religious  history.  And  of  the  first 
eight  chapters,  clearly  those  (6-8)  which  deal  with 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  liite  presuppose  and 
are  governed  by  those  which  treat  of  man  s  funda- 
mental relation  to  God  (1-S).  These  chapters, 
then,  which  are  directed  to  convincing  aU  Chris- 
tians, especially  those  of  Jewish  habits  of  thought, 
that  man  cannot  become  righteous  hv  means  of 
law,  but  only  by  faith,  are  we  central  portion  of 
the  Epistle,  and  it  is  were  that  its  mam  purpose 
is  to  oe  found.  St.  Paul's  main  purpose  was, 
then,  to  commend  '  his  gospel,'  the  principle  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  to  the  Christians  of  Rome. 
But  if  so,  it  is  a  letter,  not  a  treatise  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  So  far  from  bein^  meant  as  a 
compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  not  written 
with  special  reference  to  what  was  common  to  St. 
Paul  and  the  older  apostles  (I  Co  15").  This  the 
Romans  already  know,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
(16"  6").  The  apostle  writes  not  to  controvert, 
nor  even  to  reconstruct  de  novo,  but  to  complete 
(1").  St.  Paul's  gospel  was  but  the  explicit  for- 
mulation of  what  was  implied  in  the  gospel  as 
preached  by  all,  and  from  the  first.  If  Christ,  as 
all  taught  and  all  believed,  had  died  not  in  vain, 
then  righteousness  did  not  come  through  Law  (cf. 
Gal  2^').  It  need  not,  then,  surprise  us  that  the 
enunciation  ex  professo  of  the  specifically  Pauline 
doctrines  is  almost  confined  to  the  Epistles  of  this 
group.  In  the  earlier  Epistles  to  the  Theesa- 
lonians,  St.  Paul  is  at  a  simpler  sta^  of  his 
teaching.  To  the  recent  converts  of  Macedonia, 
temperance,  righteousness,  and  the  judgment  that 
was  to  come  (Ac  24")  snpply  the  natural  heads  of 
instruction.  In  Philippians  we  catch  the  last 
echoes  of  the  great  controversy;  in  Ephesians, 
ColoBsians,  Philemon,  and  still  more  in  Timothy 
and  Titus,  new  oironmstanoes  call  forth  different 
categories  of  doctrine.  Bat  thronghont,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Romans  and  Galatians  are  presupposed 
and  are  fundamental.  Lastly,  as  compared  with 
Galatians  itself,  our  Epistle  is  primary.  Galatians 
(see  above,  §  iiL  6)  is  addressed  at  a  special  psycho- 
logical moment.  Its  argument  from  the  priority 
in  time  of  the  covenant  of  faith  reappears,  identical 
in  substance,  but  in  more  extended  elaboration,  in 
Ro  4.  But  the  eternal  principle  which  underlies 
this  historical  argument  is  worked  out  in  Romans 
with  a  wider  ouUook  and  a  deeper  foundation  in 
human  nature.  The  GentUe  world  is  included  in 
the  arraignment  of  human  helplessness  before  God. 
The  history  is  carried  back  from  Abraham  to 
Adam ;  the  justification  of  man  is  put  into  relation 
with  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  inability  (8*) 
of  the  Law  to  save  is  grounded  upon  a  searching 
psychological  analysis  of  its  exact  effect  (Ro  l"; 
of.  Gal  3^),  and  the  contrasted  moral  renovation 
effected  by  the  Spirit  (Gal  S'"-)  is  described  at 
length  and  pot  into  relation  with  a  comprehensive 
and  sublime  view  of  the  meaning  and  destiny  of 
eraation.   No  doubt,  the  root-ideas  of  Romans  ore 


those  of  Galatians ;  bat  in  the  latter  Epibtle  St; 
Paul  is  dealing  with  the  controversy  of  the  hour, 
in  Romans  he  is  dealing  with  human  nature  itself, 
and  with  the  fundamental  and  universal  relatione 
of  man  as  man  to  God  as  God,  as  conditioned  bv 
the  central  fact  of  history — the  Person  and  work 
of  Christ.  Our  Epistle,  tnen,  is  the  ripe  fruit  of 
St.  Paul's  distinctive  mission  as  a  master-builder 
(1  Co  3")  in  the  formation  of  the  Church.  In 
chs.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  as  a  Jew  to  Jews,  we 
see  Judaism  led  out  of  itself  hj  the  gospel,  bvt  by 
its  own  methods  and  from  its  own.  premises.  -  This 
is  a  re-statoment,  bat  on  a  broader  basis,  of  the, 
position  of  Galatians.  Then  in  chs.  6-8,  speak- 
ing as  a  Christian  to  Christians,  he  brings  out 
the  contrast  between  law  (and  llegh)  and  grace 
(and  spirit)  as  the  respective  spheres  of  the  old 
and  the  new  life.  Here  the  Jewish  point  of  view, 
its  legalism  and  nationalism,  ore  left  far  behind, 
and  t£e  ethical  categories  of  the  OT  (even  in  theii 
tmest  significance)  have  given  place  to  those  of  the 
New  (compare  the  deepened  sense  of  the  terms 
'  spirit '  and  '  flesh,'  below,  §  vL),  the  obedience  of 
slaves  to  that  of  sons,  uie  natural  man  to  the 
spiritual ;  propitiation  for  sin  issues  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  power  {S"-),  the  satisfaction  of  Law  by 
Christ  in  its  supersession  as  a  factor  in  the  spiritual 
life. 

tL  ThBOLOOT  and  CBARACTERISnO  IDEAS.— 
An  article  like  the  present  neither  requires  nor 
permits  a  full  discussion  of  these ;  but  it  -would  be 
incomplete  without  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
principal  charaoteristio  conceptions  of  the  Epistle. 

I.  For  his  eonemtion  of  God,  St.  Paul  is  depen- 
dent on  the  Old  Testament.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  so  much  analyze  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
absolute  or  perfect  Being,  as  insist  upon  the  char- 
acter of  God  as  it  has  entered  into  human  experi- 
ence in  the  course  of  God's  dealings  with  men. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  two  main  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  man  through 
nature  (i*"')  and  conscience  (2'^).  'His  eternal 
power  and  divineness'  and  the  doom  doe  to  sin  are 
made  known  to  man  apart  from  direct  revelation, 
and  moral  apostasy  is  therefore  without  excuse. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  will  (2'*)  and  character 
of  God  have  been  specially  revealed,  and  Divine 
promises  have  been  given,  to  a  particular  nation 
entrusted  with  His 'oracles '(9"- 3^).  Both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  in  their  several  ways,  have  the  terrible 
knowledge,  antecedent  to  Christ,  of  the  lorath  of 
Ood  (1").  This  conception  is  with  St.  Paul  pri- 
marily eschatological  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  in  toe., 
and  on  6'),  but  the  certainty  of  its  unveiling  in 
the  '  day  of  wrath '  (2*)  is  Apretent  certainty.  The 
wrath  of  God  in  oar  Epistle  is  the  category  which 
indndes  the  sternly  retributive  attitude  of  God 
towards  sin.  His  BiKtuoKpurla  (2*).  It  stands  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  OT  conception  of  the  Divine 
Holiness  (see  Expositor,  March  1899,  p.  193).  If 
the  Divine  wrath  is  an  experience  common  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  the  Divine  Righteousness 
(see  the  two  artt.  on  this  subject)  is  one  specifically 
related  to  revealed  religion.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  on  the  view  very  commonly  taken  of  the 
phrase  tucauxrirri  6to9  in  1"  and  other  passages  of 
the  Epistle,  viz.  that  it  denotes,  not  an  attribute 
of  God  Himself,  but  a  righteousness  which  man 
derives  from  God  as  ite  source.  This  view,  which 
has  influenced  the  RV  of  1",  snpplies  an  idea  so 
obviously  necessary  to  St.  Paul's  contrast  between 
the  false  righteousness  and  the  true  (10*  ete.),  and 
is  in  such  close  correspondence  with  his  language 
in  2  Co  Ph  3*  ete.,  that  it  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  included  in  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase  in  1"  and  cognate  passages. 
But  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  many  quarters 
to  go  back  to  the  sense  snggested  by  the  parallelism 
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of  Sivaiut  Bitn)  and  Stx,  Btev  in  "  as  the  primary 
one,  and  to  recognize  the  antithesis  between  the 
•wrath  of  God  as  the  '  revelation '  antecedent  to  the 
gosi>el,  and  the  'righteousness  of  God'  as  the 
specific  revelation  oi  the  gospel  itself.  The  main 
oojection  to  this  is  the  presupposition  that  by  God's 
'righteousness' mnst  be  meant  His  stem  retribu- 
tiye  justice,  i.e.  His  anger  against  sin.  The  result 
of  an  examination  of  the  nse  of  the  conception  of 
God's  righteousness  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  how- 
ever, adverse  to  this  presupposition.  The  subject 
is  sub  judice,  and  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this 
article  to  attempt  to  decide  it  (see  above,  §  iv. ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  p.  2iS.;  Emos.,  March  1893, 
p.  187  ff. ;  Haring,  Sue.  8.  bei  Paulvs,  Tttbingen, 
1896 ;  Beck  in  Neue  Jahrb.f.  deutsehe  Tluol.  1896, 
p.  249  £;  KSlbing  in  SK,  1895,  p.  7fil  Hfiring, 
p.  14  ff.,  tabulates  the  principal  alternative  views). 
There  is,  at  any  rate  in  this  Epistle,  the  closest 
correlation  between  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
the  justification  of  the  believer  in  Christ  (3"). 

A  similar  correlation  exists  between  the  final 
salvation  of  man  and  the  Glory  of  God.  By  this 
expression  St.  Paul  sometimes  means  the  honour 
due  to  God  from  His  creatures  (1  Co  10»,  Ro  16") ; 
but  there  is  a  sense,  specially  charaoteristic  of  our 
Epistle,  in  which  it  aenotes  the  supreme  destiny 
of  man,  realized  in  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
redeemed  (3«»  9»,  cf.  8'>-»'").  The  idea  of  the 
word  Si(a  here  seems  to  be  the  positive  counter- 
part of  the  more  negative  droirdXv^it.  The  latter 
suggests  the  removu  of  something  which  hides, 
the  former  the  shining  forth  of  the  thing  previ- 
ously hidden  in  all  its  sublime  reality.  Relatively, 
this  is  seen  in  any  signal  display  of  Divine  power, 
e.g.  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (6*).  Absolutely, 
it  is  reserved  for  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
when  the  kingdom  of  G^od  shall  appear  in  its  per- 
fection, and  the  righteous  shall  snme  forth  in  it 
as  the  sun.  In  this  connexion  the  Divine  pre- 
destination must  be  taken  into  account.  In  9", 
thongh  the  general  context  relates  more  especially 
to  the  Divine  predestination  of  men  to/unetion, 
i.e.  to  the  several  parts  they  play  in  the  providen- 
tially ordered  oourse  of  history,  there  u  in  the 
immediate  context  unquestioned  rOFerence  to  those 
whom  €rod  has  prepared  for  glory  (see  above),  in 
contrast  to  those  who  are  '  made  ready '  (it  is  not 
aaid  'by  Crod  Himself')  for  destruction.  There  is 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle  any- 
thing aaid  of  the  'double  predestination.'  But 
the  predestination  of  the  saint*  is  clearly  laid  down 
in  S^".  Only,  in  the  latter  passage /oreinoto- 
kdge  precede*  predestination.  On  the  whole,  while 
frankly  recognizing  the  predestinarian  language 
used,  we  must  also  recognize  its  limitations.  The 
apostle  does  not  appear  to  be  giving  expression 
to  a  systematized  scheme  of  thou^t  on  the  subject. 

The  will  of  God/or  man's  amdueteatete  into  man's 
experience  in  the  form  of  Lav.  In  the  generic 
■ens^  the  term  is  applicable  to  any  authoritative 
principle  of  aotion  normally  issuing  in  human 
obedience  (8**,  cf.  8'"',  1  Co  9").  Such  obedience 
may,  however,  be  the  response  either  to  an  en- 
abling principle  working  from  within  (see  passages 
just  quoted,  and  8*^),  or  to  a  summons  confront- 
ing man  from  without.  In  this,  the  characteristic 
sense  of  riwn  in  our  Epistle,  law  is  a  factor  in 
the  moral  life  fitted  to  acquaint  the  intellect  with 
the  Divine  standud  of  conduct  (7"  and  previous 
context),  but  incapable  (dii!raroi>,  8')  of  bringingthe 
life  of  man  into  harmony  with  its  precepts.  This 
result,  due  to  the  conditions  of  human  nature 
(below,  2)  is  the  more  apparent  the  more  fixed  and 
definite  the  form  in  which  law  ia  promulgated. 
This  appears  to  be  the  meaaiiig  of  'the  letter' 
{ypditiia),  in  which  the  fall  moru  effect  of  law  is 
seen  (7*.  of.  8  Co  S*.  1  Co  10",  Bo  S"  4>*  fi»  7*.  Gal 


3").  This  was  above  all  true  of  the  one  law  which 
had  conveyed  to  man  in  inexorable  fixity  and 
definiteness  the  Divine  standard  of  action,  the 
Jewish  law,  i  fd/iot.  The  denotative  force  of  the 
definite  art.  depends  upon  its  context.  In  most 
cases,  'the  law  in  question  is  the  Jewish  law  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  anarthrous  rd/ios  may  well  be 
used  of  the  Jewish  law,  either  as  a  law  or  as 
representing  the  principle  of  law,  or  as  a  quasi- 
proper  name  (probably  7',  possibly  3"  etc.).  See, 
further,  art  Law  (in  NT).  The  Christian  is 
ideally  free  from  'law'  as  an  external  principle 
(6'*),  out  to  be  Inri  x^i"*  is  to  be  tnoiwt  yLpurrwi 
(1  Co  g'',  cf.  Ro  8',  see  below,  2 ;  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject, cf.  Gifford,  p.  41  ff.). 

In  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  God,  we  must, 
lastly,  note  the  bearing  of  the  Epistle  on  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Person  and  Work  of  C/tritt.  Neither 
ai«  treated  of  ex  professo.  But  in  1^  *  and  9*  we 
have  the  contrast  oetween  what  Christ  was,  icard 
o'dp/co,  and  His  higher  nature  as  Son  of  God  (I*) 
and  as  actually  God  (9*).  The  difficulty  of  the 
former  passage  is  in  the  exact  interpretation  of 
card  n/tO/ia  iytuvinft  (see  Gifford  and  Sanday- 
Headlam,  tn  loc.).  In  the  latter  there  is  a  still 
more  difficult  question  of  punctuation  (see  the 
Commentaries,  also  Ezra  Aboot,  Critical  Essays, 
and  Hort's  critical  note,  in  loc.).  On  the  whole,  the 
punctuation  assumed  just  above  appears  distinctly 
the  more  probable.  The  principle,  moreover,  of 
rAot  rtiuv  Xpurr6t  (10*),  and  Christ  as  an  object  of 
Faith  (1»  JoCXot  'liia.  Xp.,  contrast  1  Co  7"),  and  10" 
which  identifies  Christ  (by  the  context)  with  m.r, 
make  decisively  in  the  same  doctrinal  direction. 
(On  8»  see  below,  2). 

On  the  Atonement,  3^**  is  a  classical  passage,  but 
it  leaves  open  most  of  the  difficult  questions  which 
attend  the  theology  of  that  mysterious  subject. 
The  reader  must  consult  the  admirable  excursus 
of  Sanday  -  Headlam  on  the  subject,  Lightfoot's 
notes,  and  the  discussion  of  the  passage  in  R.  W. 
Dale,  The  Atonement.  The  key  to  the  meaning  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  IKairHipior  .  .  .  irrQ  al/ian 
atroO,  rather  than  in  the  Mei(it  r^t  StKauo<r6pift 
aAroO,  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  hardly  compel 
us  to  go  beyond  the  thought  of  punishment  as  a 
vindication  of  (3od's  moral  government,  which  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  significance  of  the  Atone- 
ment. The  doctrine  is  emphasized,  bnt  not  ex- 
plained, in  S*"". 

2.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  man  is  formulated  in  OT 
categories,  but  enlarged  and  deepened  by  his  out- 
look upon  life  and  history,  and  by  his  personal 
experience  as  a  Jew  and  as  a  'slave  of  Christ' 
(Ro  1*).  His  oomprehensive  formula  for  human 
nature  is  '  flesh '— '  all  flesh '  (cf .  I  Co  3*  Mpwroi = 
vipKom).  From  the  time  of  'Theodore  of  Mopsues- 
tia  to  our  own  day  the  moral  colour  of  St.  Paul's 
conception  of  vi^  nas  been  matter  of  keen  debate. 
The  close  relation  between  flesh  and  sin  in  his 
theology  is  obvious.  But  to  make  the  connexion 
essential,  is  to  mistake  the  entire  meaning  of  the 
apostle.  In  Ro  8*  we  have  the  crucial  passage. 
What  the  law  oould  not  do — namely,  liberate  man 
from  the  law  of  sin — God  did  by  sending  His  >wn 
Son,  and  in  Him  condemning  sin  'in  the  flesh.' 
That  is,  sin  was,  by  the  mere  fact  {rinilnt)  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  shown  to  be  a  usurper  in  human 
nature.  This  was  effected  by  the  Son  of  Goi 
coming  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ' — h  dfuuiitan 
ffapxis  ititaprUa.  '  Sinful  flesh '  is  the  universal 
condition  in  which  our  common  humanity  draws 
its  first  breath  (5>*).  Christ  did  not  enter  into 
this  condition,  but  into  its  'likeness.'  The  un- 
likeness  certainly  did  not  consist  in  'the  flesh' 
(1*  9°)  which  Christ  took  in  reality,  not  in  mere 
likeness.  St.  Paul  could  not  have  written  h  iftoni- 
lian  mfKU.    But  neither  did  he  write  npd 
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i,/iaoTlat,  -vrhich  he  should  have  done  had  sin  been 
to  nim  part  of  the  very  meaning  of  'flesh'  (see 
Giffoid's  admirable  discussion,  Introd.  p.  52,  and 
tn  loe.).  His  language  expresses  'with  oonsnm- 
mate  accaracy  the  thought  tnat  Christ '  by  taking 
our  flesh  made  it  sinless'  (Tertull.),  and  so  broke 
the  empire  over  human  natnre  usurped  by  sin. 
Flesh,  in  fact,  has  with  St.  Paul  a  physical  (<r^Ku>ot) 
and  a  moral  {irapKiKin)  sense.  In  the  former  sense, 
aa  long  as  this  life  lasts  we  are  ir  mpxl  (Gal  2*>), 
in  the  '  mortal  body '  (Ro  6»  8").  But  ideally  the 
Christian  has  left  the  flesh  as  the  sphere  of  his 
moral  life  behind  (Ro  7'  8").  But  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian, and  even  in  the  imperfectly  Christian  life,  the 
vifttvot  is  inevitablT  mfKixdt  (Ro  7'*,  I  Co  3"-). 
This  is  carried  back  oy  hmi  to  a  historic  b^;inning 
in  the  one  sin  of  one  man  (S'**  **''*),  which  left 
human  nature  nnder  the  reign  of  death  and  sin. 
Unquestionably,  actual  disobodience  is  to  St.  Paul 
far  graver  than  passive  or  congenital  sin.  Before 
sin  becomes  a  fact  of  experience,  the  individual  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  'alive'  (7*).  But  guilt 
in  some  sense  is  there  already  (5^*),  and  rebellion  is 
there,  though  latent  and  'dead'  (7*^),  and  it  needs 
but  the  first  shock  of  prohibition  to  '  revive '  (v.*). 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  enlighten- 
ment, ■with  the  law  of  God  to  guide  it,  and  with 
complete  mental  assent  to  and  enthusiasm  for 
(7**,  cf.  2")  that  law,  human  nature  experiences 
helpless  failure  and  disaster.  But,  where  the 
higher  guidance  is  absent  or  lost,  man  becomes 
more  and  more  lost  to  self-respect  and  moral  con- 
viction (l"- In  a  sense  the  heathen  is,  like  the 
Jew,  imder  law:  apart  from  the  ideal  sense  in 
which  '  the  Jewish  law  was  a  law  for  all  men ' 
•  flort,  Bomant  and  Epheiiani.  p.  26),  his  reason 
<ind  eonsdenoe  (2>*),  if  normal  and  healthy,  tell 
him  what  is  right.  The  '  natural  virtue '  of  Aris- 
totle is  fuUy  recognized  by  St.  Paul,  and  it  is, 
in  faett  this  inmara  moral  law  that  is  lestored  in 
Christ.  But,  in  fact,  the  law  of  conscience  con- 
demned the  Gentile  as  completely  as  the  written 
law  condemned  the  Jew  (3*),  and  not  leas  so  when 
its  voice  had  ceased  to  be  heard  (l**-**). 

3.  Sinfttl  man  does  not,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
lack  a  "higher  nature.  The  inwara  self  (7**)  is 
eapcMe  of  renewal  (12*),  though  in  sore  need  of  it. 
For  the  higher  sell  St.  Paul  nas  the  term  n/eO/jui 
(1  Co  6*,  2  Co  7'),  though  in  this  sense  he  employs 
it  sparingly,  and  not  m  our  Epistle.  More  char- 
acteristic of  Romans  is  the  term  roOt,  which  plays 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  analysis  (7^'").  TXoOt 
is  an  inalienable  endowment  of  human  nature, 
it  belongs  to  the  flesh  (of.  Col  2"),  and  may  be  hi- 
volved  in  its  bondage  to  sin  (l",  cf.  Tit  1") ;  but  it 
is  the  highest  endowment  of  the  flesh,  and  is  cap- 
able of  conveying  to  the  will  the  commandment  of 
God  (7");  but  there  its  power  ceases — St.  Paul 
would  have  accepted,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Aristotle's 
dictum  tiiat  'understanding  alone  moves  nothing.' 
The  nnderstanding,  the  mgher  self,  can  indeed 
'wish'  what  is  riglkt  (7*"),  bat  its  wish  has  no 
power  in  the  faoe  of  the  flesh  wielded  by  sin— 'to 
wish  and  to  efllBot'  (Ph  2>*)  requires  a  vital  energy 
(Ro  6*)  which  human  nature  cannot  originate. 

This  vital  energy  is  the  Spirit  (see  Kouinit  in 
7*.  of.  2  Co  6")  which  inhabits  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  dwells  in  those  who  are  in  vital  union 
with  Him.    The  word  wnO/ia  in  this  Epistle  is 
naed,  now  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  now  for  the 
inward  man  (see  above)  at  rmmoM  and  energixtd 
by  union  with  Christ  (see  Eapoiitor,  May  18Q9, 
soots.',  Saoday-Headlam,  pp.  162 £,  199 f.). 
t  is  this  living  union  with  tiSe  crucified,  risen, 
and  glorified  Christ  that  disttngnishes  the  new 
■elf  nom  the  old  self  {wtCKaiM  Mpurot,  V),  the 
nre-Chlistian  life  ir  vnpcl,  ir  mXturrrrn  ypimta/nt, 
tmn  the  ngenente  life  ir  wni/um,  A>  Z^Mrry, 


Katydrrin  the  obedience  of  sons  from  the 

obedience  of  slaves  —  slaves  in  mind  possibly  to 
a  law  of  Giod,  but  practically  to  a  law  of  sin  (7" 
To  make  quite  clear  the  perfection  of  the 
obedience  implied  in  the  new  state,  St.  Paul  em- 
ploys, in  (P**,  with  an  apology  for  doing  so  (v."), 
the  term  '  slavery '  to  describe  it  (cf.  l") ;  but  he 
proceeds  to  throw  it  aside  (8")  in  completing  his 
theology  of  the  Christian  life.  The  son  and  the 
slave  dmer  above  all  in  this,  that  the  son's  interest 
is  centred  on  his  father's  wUl,  that  of  the  slave  is 
elsewhere.  This  is  expressed  in  the  famous  anti- 
thesis of  the  two  <t>porfiiMn  (8',  cf.  Ph  2«  S", 
Col  3'),  by  which  St.  Paul  sums  up  his  fundamental 
distinction  of  human  cbarnvter.  It  must  be  noted 
here  that  the  language  of  ch.  8  postulates  the  dis- 
tinct Personality  of  the  Spirit  (v.^)  not  less 
clearly  than  that  of  1  Co  2""-  implies  His  divinity. 
The  Spirit  dwells  in  the  children  of  €k>d  in  this 
life  as  an  instalment  (drapvi},  8**,  cf.  ippapjiv  else- 
where) of  the  life  which  is  theirs  already  (v."),  but 
to  be  unveiled  in  its  glory  only  with  tue  consum- 
mati<m  of  God's  kin^om  over  all  His  creatures 
(8"«-). 

4.  St.  Paul's  conviction  of  the  profound  degrada- 
tion of  human  nature  is  thus  at  once  deepened  and. 
rdieved  by  his  belief  in  its  loftv  etmaeitie*  and 
destiny.  The  latter,  though  to  be  fully  realized 
only  in  the  life  to  come,  are  to  be  entered  upon 
in  this  life.  We  have  now  to  notice  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  the  transition  from  the  helpless,  hope- 
less old  life  to  the  '  life  and  peace '  of  the  new. 
Obviously,  man  cannot  by  himself  cross  so  vast  a 
chasm.  But  the  'good-news  of  (Thrist'  comes  to 
him  as  '  the  power  of  God  to  his  salvation '  (!••),  if 
he  believes  it.  Faith,  then,  presupposes  that  the 
Divine  power  to  save  has  au-eady  been  directed 
towards  the  believer ;  and  it  has  as  its  immediate 
accompaniment  the  opening  of  a  life  in  fellowship 
with  God  from  whion  the  sinner  as  such  is  ex- 
cluded. In  other  words,  by  believing,  the  sinner 
is  in  God's  sight  as  though  his  sin  had  not  been, 
— he  is  '  justified  by  faith.  By  justification,  then, 
St.  Paul  primarily  means  the  non  •  imputation — 
the  forgiveness— of  sin  (he  equates  the  two  ideas, 
4"-  *  etc.).  Justification  renders  possible,  for  the 
first  time,  active  righteousness  (0"  S"-)  in  God's 
sight,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  confute  the  two  in 
one  idea  without  destruction  of  St.  Paul's  most 
characteristic  thought.  If  once  it  is  grasped  that 
justification  means  to  St.  Paul  the  removal  of  the 
impassable  barrier  set  up  between  God  and  the 
soul  by  sin,  and  not  the  progressive  assimilation 
of  character  to  the  filial  type  which  springs  from 
reconciliation  as  its  root,  and  that  faith  is  to  the 
apostie  not  merely  assent  to  doctrine  as  divinely 
revealed,  but  personal  trust  in  God  through  Christ, 
it  becomes  easy  to  see  how  central  a  place  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  holds  in  St.  Paul's 
system,  how  unreal  is  its  supposed  conflict  with 
uie  severest  standard  of  Christian  obligation,  or 
the  most  thankful  use  of  divinely  provided  means 
of  fraoe>  <uid  how  profoundly  it  appeals  to  the  most 
legitimate  and  elementary  need  of  human  nature, 
the  longing  for  a  gracious  God  (see  Jn  S").  The 
doctrine,  taken  by  itself,  does  not  offer  an  account 
of  all  that  grace  does  for  a  man,  but  of  how  a  man 
is  admitted  to  grace.  The  two  things  are  clearly 
distinguishable  in  St.  Paul,  though,  of  course,  in 
practice  they  can  never  be  separated  (compare 
carefully  Ro  8'  with  context  before  and  after). 
Faith,  then,  is  to  St.  Paul  the  attitude  of  soul 
which  never  regards  itself  as  righteous  before  God, 
but  refers  all  to  God's  free  gift.  Its  trust  in  Gm 
is  absolute  ;  but  it  has  as  ito  objective  foundation 
certain  definite  facts  (5*-  "■)  which  become  material 
for  faith  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  wno 
interprets  to  the  soul  the  Death  of  Chnat  as  th* 
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outcome  of  God'a  love  (5').  Hence  it  is  '  through 
faith'  (3»)  that  the  Death  of  Christ  reaches  its 
effect  in  the  justihcation  of  the  sinner.  It  is  this 
fact— even  more  than  the  inclosion  of  all  alike 
under  sin— that  reduces  all  men  to  one  level  in 
God's  sight  (3").  (On  this  subject  see  the  articles 
on  Faith  and  Justification  in  the  present  work, 
and  a  most  careful  discussion  in  Sanday-Headlam, 
pp.  28-39;  also  Expositor,  March  1899,  p.  200  ffi; 
Rit«chl,  Lehrt  d.  Bechtfertigung,  vol.  li.  ch.  4, 
§  36,  and  all  important  commentaries  on  Romans). 
Justifying  faith,  then,  is  not  purely  'donatio,'  be- 
cause it  is  trust  in  a  Person.  Neither  is  it  purely 
'  undogmatic,'  because  it  rests  upon,  and  includes 
the  knowledge  of,  something  which  that  Person  has 
done  (1  Co  15*,  the  germ  of  an  'Apostles'  Creed '). 
Lastly,  justiiication,  to  St.  Paul,  u  doubtless  one 
act,  the  entrance  once  for  all  into  the  state  of 
grace  (5"-).  But  it  remains  as  a  root  of  character ; 
its  connexion  with  vital  holiness  ia  not  that  of 
mere  succession  in  time,  but  as  its  oreanic  begin- 
ning. Faith  is  the  abiding  sphere  of  lul  Christian 
life  (Gal  2",  2  Co  13'),  not  a  pasmng  emotion, 
evoked  by  •  single  great  crisis  ana  subsiding 
with  it. 

6.  Graee  and  the  morat  Itfe. — The  act  of  faith  ia 
not  meritorious  in  its  character,  for  this  would  be 
open,  equally  with  righteousness  by  works,  to  the 
objection  of  4*"-.  It  must  come,  that  is,  from 
G<m1  as  its  source ;  it  not  only  receives  God's  free 
gift,  but  it  is  God's  free  gift.  In  other  words,  by 
excluding  merit,  we  seem  to  deprive  man  of  his 
responsibility.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  St. 
Paul  had  ever  formulated  in  his  own  mind  Uie 
problem  of  '  responsibility  without  merit,'  which 
is  the  age-long  crux  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Both 
from  the  consideration  of  justifying  faith,  and 
again  from  that  of  Divine  predestination  to  glory 
(above,  I),  the  moral  responsibility  of  man  seems 
threatened,  if  St.  Paul's  principles  are  logically 
developed.  But  he  neither  develops  them  in  this 
way  himself,  nor  does  he  seem  oonsoious  of  the 
need  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  opposed  trnUis. 
That  all  human  history  is  in  Go<rs  hands,  and 
that  the  sin  of  man,  e.g.  the  apostasy  of  Israel  in 
rejecting  Christ,  is  used  by  Gfod  as  a  step  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  will  for  man,  is  insisted  upon. 
But  the  fact  is  wholly  disallowed  as  an  extenua- 
tion of  the  sinner's  responsibility;  St  Paul  re- 
pudiates with  intense  indignation  (8*'')  the  charge 
that  his  teaching  enoonnged  any  such  view. 
'  Ch.  9  implies  arguments  which  take  away  free 
will,  ch.  10  is  meaningless  without  the  presup- 
position of  free  will'  (Sanday-Headlam,  p.  348). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  PauTs  entire  case  for  the 
need  of  redemption  (1-3*)  is  an  indictment  of 
.  human  sin,  which  loses  all  force  if  human  responsi- 
bilitnr  is  lost  sight  of.  Although  by  '  works  of 
law '  no  flesh  SuJl  be  justified,  yet  God  '  will 
render  to  each  man  according  to  his  works '  (2", 
cf.  14>*).  The  stress  laid  by  St.  Paul  upon  personal 
faith  and  individual  renewal  as  the  heart  and 
mainspring  of  the  moral  life,  gives  to  his  theology 
of  conduct  a  strongly  individualistic  character. 
But  no  one  could  be  further  from  individualism 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  often  used. 
The  personal  life  of  the  Christian  is  one  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  saints  through  Christ.  All  the 
manifestations  of  the  Christian  life  are  condi- 
tioned by  membership  of  a  body  {12'''0-  And  in 
critical  questions  of  moral  a'temative  (ch.  14)  the 
sense  of  l>rotherhood  is  a  safe  guide.  We  are  to 
ask  not  merely  'what  does  my  liberty  permit T' 
but  'how  will  my  conduct  help  or  hinder  my 
brother  ? '  We  are  to  respect  the  liberty  of  others 
(14*^),  but  to  be  ready  to  subordinate  our  own 
(for  the  whole  chapter,  cf .  1  Co  8-10.  13). 

An  interasting  application  of  St.  Paul's  general 


theory  of  conduct  is  the  attitude  inculcated 
him  towards  the  civU  power  (13'-').  In  a  word,  hu 
spirit  is  that  of  good  citizenship,  idealizing  the 
magistrate  as '  the  minister  of  Gtoa.'  This  position, 
natural  to  a  bom  '  Roman'  (Ac  22''),  is  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  apostle's 
compatriots,  and  decidedly  in  contrast  with  that 
of  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  PS'rily  to  be  explained 
by  the  circumstances.  When  St.  Paul  wrote. 
Imperial  Rome  was  not  yet  '  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints' ;  on  the  contrary,  the  imperial 
officials  had  more  than  once  protected  him  against 
Jewish  fanaticism. 

6.  The  Church  and  its  institutions, — The  Roman 
community  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  possess  a  per- 
manent organization  of  '  bishops '  and  deacons  (see 
Sanday-Headlam,  Introd.  §  3  (3)).  The  list  of 
ministries  (12''-)  must  be  compared  with  others  of 
the  same  kind  (see  the  table  in  art.  1  Corinthiahs, 
voL  L  p.  490).  The  rpourrd/wFot  can  hardly  be  a 
permanent  officer ;  he  comes  too  low  on  the  list, 
and  is  apparently  on  a  line  with  the  Kvpe/ar^nt  of 
1  Cor.  There  is  evidence  (16°)  that  the  houses  of 
different  members  of  the  community  formed  scat- 
tered centres  for  the  worshippers  of  the  household 
or  neighbourhood  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  tm  loe.). 
Of  the  sacraments,  the  Euchanst  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  upon  Baptism  great  stress  is  laid  (6'*').  To  St. 
Paul's  readers,  to  believe  and  to  be  baptized  were, 
probably  in  all  cases,  coincident  in  tune.  Faith 
issued  m  baptism  as  its  concrete  expression  and 
correlative.  Baptism  was  the  external  means  of 
union  with  Chnst,  the  closing  of  the  door  upon 
the  old  and  lower  self,  the  opening  of  the  new  life 
of  grace.  It  does  not  occur  to  St.  Paul  to  put 
faith  and  baptism  in  any  sort  of  rivalry.  Faith  in 
Christ  would  involve  tne  desire  to  jom  His  body 
by  His  appointed  means.  In  all  probability,  the 
reference  to  faith  and  its  confession  in  10^  ii 
associated  with  the  thought  of  baptism. 

viL  Matkbials  fob  pebsonal  Histobt  or 
St.  Paul. — The  Epistle  is  far  less  rich  than  thoM 
to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  in  details  as 
to  St.  Paul's  personal  history.  His  long-standing 
desire  to  see  Rome  is  mentioned  in  ch.  1  and  in 
16" ;  the  puzzling  reference  to  his  having  preached 
It^Xpt  roO  IXXv/KcoC  in  16"  (see  art.  2  CORTNTHIAMS, 
ToL  L  p.  406),  if  the  words  do  not  eonipel  us  to 
suppose  tiukt  he  had  actually  entered  Illyrionm, 
would  be  satisfied  by  his  visit  to  Beroea,  the  last 
important  place  in  Macedonia  (Ac  17").  His  further 
intention  to  visit  Spain  {IS'*)  is  a  fact  of  great 
interest,  as  also  is  his  apprehension  as  to  his 
coming  visit  to  Jerusalem  with  the  \oyla  (w.**). 
The  names  in  ch.  16  contain  those  of  many  friends 
of  the  apostle  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  includinc 
his  kinsmen  Andronicus  and  Junias,  Jason  and 
Soeipater.  In  Tertius  we  have  the  only  certain 
name  of  an  amanuensis  employed  by  the  apostle. 
His  reference  to  miracles  worked  by  himself  (16**) 
should  not  be  overlooked  (cf.  2  Co  12"). 

Of  deeper  interest,  though  open  to  more  doubt, 
is  the  personal  bearing  of  the  passage  7'*".  It  ia 
impossible  to  regard  the  passage  as  a  mere  juera«x9* 
Itema/tdt,  describing  the  phenomena  in  the  first 
person  merely  for  tine  sake  of  vividness.  The  fyti 
13  too  emphatic,  too  repeated,  the  feeling  too  deep, 
for  a  purely  impersonal  statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  passage  is  universal  in  its  reference,  and 
supplies  the  argument  with  an  indispensable  piece 
of  analysis.  We  may  regard  it  as  St.  Paul'a 
account  based  upon  reflexion  as  well  as  on  experi- 
ence, of  the  utmost  that  law  can  do  for  humaa 
nature.  And  if  so,  we  may  use  it  in  order  to 
understand  how  St.  Paul  may  well  have  come  to 
realize,  even  before  his  conversion,  that  if  the 
■  "  1  Co  15"-')  was  true, 
vain*  (Oal  2"),  then 


preaching  of  the  apostles  ^cf. 
if  Christ  had  died  'not  in 
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lighteoosneis  did  not  oome  by  the  law.  It  enables 
OS  to  realize  BomeUiing  of  the '  kicking  against  the 
goads,'  which,  as  we  Imov,  had  preceded  the  scene 
on  the  road  to  Damasens. 

viiL  Tbaksmission  of  trk  Text.  iNTEaitiTT. 
— The  text  of  our  Epistle  comes  to  us  through 
mnch  the  same  lines  of  transmission  as  that  of  I  Cor. 
(which  see).  It  is  contained  in  the  Peshi^ta,  Old 
Lat.,  Copt.,  and  other  oldest  versions  of  the  NT, 
as  well  as  in  the  principal  Gr.  MSS.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  complete  in  kABLS  (the  last  onoollated). 
C  lacks  S^-S",  O'-IO",  11»^13»».  D"""  lacks 
!*'"*>  are  snpplied  by  a  somewhat  later  hand  (also 
l**"  in  the  Lat.) ;  E»"^  (copy  of  D)  has  these  pas- 
sages, but  lacks  8»->»,  1 1"*-".  F"^,  a  copy  of  Q,  is 
lacking  in  li-S**.  lacks  1>  i*ttpuit.-wUmm 

1»,  also  2'»-».  K  contains  the  Epistle  only  to  W. 
P  lacks  2»-3«,  8"-9>',  11»«-12'.  3  contains  only 
I3*-16'.  (On  the  cursives,  and  on  the  authorities 
for  the  Old  Lat.,  what  was  said  on  I  Cor.  may  be 
repeated,  with  a  farther  reference  to  Sanday- 
Headlam,  p.  Izy). 

Of  textual  phenomena  we  most  notice  the  omis- 
non  in  G  g,  supported  by  a  note  in  the  Bodleian 
ciirsiTe47,of  thewordsA-'PcSiBB,!'-".  The  omission 
tempts  a  comparison  with  the  omission,  by  im- 
portant authorities,  of  the  analogous  words  m  the 
address  of  Ephesians.  Bat  in  this  case  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  words  A>  'Piinn  are  original. 
The  omission  mav,  however,  be  due,  as  mav  also 
be  the  case  with  Ephesians,  to  the  early  oiroalation 
of  our  Epistle  among  other  Churches  with  the 
omission  of  the  definite  references  to  Borne.  This 
might  be  connected  with  the  omission,  in  some 
early  anthoritiea,  of  ohs.  IS.  10  (see  below).  But 
this  connexion  would  be  much  more  certain  if  the 
authorities  for  the  omission  of  ir  'Viinn  and  of  ohs. 
15.  16  were  identical.   This  is  not  the  case. 

A  more  difBcult  question  is  that  of  the  place  of 
the  doxology  (16"-").  L  and  many  cursives,  with 
some  other  ancient  authorities,  place  it  at  the  end 
of  ch.  14 ;  AP  and  a  few  authorities  repeat  it  at 
the  end  of  16 ;  FG  g  Maidon  omit  it  wholly,  but 
G  leaves  a  Uank  space  at  the  end  of  ch.  14.  (On 
D  see  Sanday-Headlam,  p.  Izxziz).  But  (tBCDE, 
some  onrsivee,  and  most  Western  authorities,  place 
it  after  16  only.  This  ia  probably  the  earliest 
poration ;  its  omission  by  Marcion  may  be  the  source 
of  all  the  variations,  although,  if  there  were  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  St.  Paul  himself  issued 
two  recensions  of  the  Epistle,  the  resemblance  of 
tbe  language  of  the  doxolcgr  to  that  of  tiie  cap- 
tivity group  of  Epp.  (on  whicu,  however,  see  Hort 
in  Lightf.  BiM.  E$»ays,  p.  327)  might  warrant  us  in 
ascribing  tlie  doxologr  to  his  second  recension. 
But  here,  a^in,  the  hypothesis  in  question  is  in- 
adequately founded.  It  should  be  noted  that  G  g, 
which  omit  iw  'Pi&mv>  should,  on  this  supposition, 
intert  the  doxology,  which  they,  on  the  oontruy, 
omit 

A  far  more  complex  question  ia  raised  by  the 
omission,  in  some  indirect  but  ancient  witnesses  to 
the  text,  of  chs.  16. 16.  These  witnesses  consist  of 
(1)  Marcion,  as  qnoted  by  Orig."^  supported  by  the 
language  of  TertnlL  ado.  Mire.  14.  (2)  The 
absence  of  quotations  in  Tert.,  Iren.,  (hrprian. 

(3)  The  capitulation  in  certain  MSS  of  the  Vulgate. 

(4)  The  fact  that  ALP,  etc.  (see  above),  place  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  14.  Of  these,  number  (2)  is 
inconclusive  •■  a  mere  ar^piment  from  silence. 
The  others  reqnire  explanation.  A  farther  argu- 
ment from  the  repeated  benediction  16**-**  (TR)  is 
shown  by  Saaday-Headlam  to  rest  on  no  solid 
foundation.  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the 
facts !  The  supposition  that  chs.  16. 16  are  spurious 
(Baur)  cannot  stand  in  face  of  the  close  connexion 
between  ohs.  14  and  IS*'",  a  governing  fact  in  the 
whole  qmstion.  Th«  ehaptets  are  omitted  by  no 
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known  MS,  nor  does  the  theory  of  their  partial 
spuriousness  (Lucht),  i.e.  of  interpolations,  find 
any  support  in  the  textual  material.  The  suppoei- 
tion  that  our  chapters  are  a  combination  of  the 
endings  of  recensions  of  the  Epistle  addressed  to 
seveiiu  different  Chnrches,  1-14  (or  1-11)  being  the 
part  common  to  all  recensions  (Renan),  onends 
against  the  governing  fact  mentioned  above,  and 
depends,  moreover,  upon  an  erroneous  view  (see 
above)  of  W*-**.  A  plausible,  but  in  reality 
eqaaUy  untenable,  modification  of  this  view  is  that 
itf*-",  or  16»-",  or  »•",  originally  framed  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Ephesus,  and  became  after- 
wards incorporated  in  our  Epistle  (first  suggested 
in  1767  by  Keggermann,  sulmtantially  adopted  by 
Ewald,  Mangold,  Reuss,  Lncht,  Holsten,  Lipsins, 
Weis^  Weizsilcker,  Farrar,  etc).  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  it  is  true,  were  last  heard  of  in  Ephesus 
(1  Co  16^,  and  are  there  later  (2  Ti  4") ;  Epaenetus 
is  the  'first-fruits  of  Asia'  (RV);  and  St.  Paul 
must  have  had  many  friends  in  Ephesus,  while  he 
had  never  seen  Rome.  But  the  hypothesis  dees 
not  account  for  the  facts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves 
ch.  16  wholly  untouched.  Again,  considering  the 
constant  going  and  coming  between  Rome  and  the 

frovinces,  it  would  be  very  surprising  that  St. 
'anl  should  not  have  many  acquaintances  in  Rome. 
Moreover,  there  is  good  inscriptional  and  otber 
evidence  connecting  many  of  the  names  with  Rome, 
and  indeed  with  Roman  Christians.  (See  Sanday- 
Headlam,  notes  on  ch.  16).  This  is  specially  true 
of  the  households  of  Aristobulus  and  Narcibsus, 
of  Ampliatus  and  of  Nereus  (see  the  articles  on 
these  names).  On  the  whole,  with  nil  deference  to 
the  distinguished  scholars  who  have  represented  it, 
our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  case  for  trans- 
ferring this  section,  without  any  textual  ground, 
from  its  actual  connexion  to  a  lost  Epistle  to 
Ephesus,  \»  not  made  out. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  general  question  of  chs. 
16.  16,  and  to  the  heads  of  evidence  (1),  {%),-  and 
(4),  the  questions  to  be  considered  are,  Jirstly, 
What  were  Mansion's  grounds  for  omitting  the 
chapters?  and,  *econdly,uoea  the  fact  that  he  did 
so  sufficiently  explain  (3)  and  (4)?  If  Marcion. 
omitted  the  chapters  on  grounds  of  tradition,  the 
second  question  need  not  be  asked,  for  a  tradition 
older  than  Marcion  would  doubtless  leave  other 
traces;  but  if  his  omission  was  purely  arbitrary, 
the  question  of  his  probable  influence  becomes 
important.  That  Marcion's  text  had  considerable 
circulation  and  some  influence  in  the  West  may 
be  allowed.  But  this  ia  hardly  adequate  as  a 
hypothesis  by  itself  to  account  for  the  facts ;  it 
does  not  march  without  a  stick.  The  extra 
support  required  is  furnished  by  the  attun^tion 
that  the  text  was  adapted  for  Church  use  in  certain 
localities  by  omitting  the  personal  and  less  edify- 
ing conclusion.  The  existence  of  a  known  text — 
Marcion's — ^which  lacked  chs.  16.  16,  twggested  the 
adoption  of  14"  as  the  close  of  the  shortened 
Epistle,  and  accordingly  the  doxology,  which  it 
was  desired  to  retain,  was  added  at  that  point. 
The  answer  to  our  second  question,  then,  may  be 
put  thus:  (?M*en  a  demand  for  an  edition  of  oar 
EpirtJe  with  the  closing  section,  excepting  the  dox- 
ology, omitted,  the  influence  of  Marcion's  text 
was  likely  to  suggest  the  exact  point  where  the 
omission  should  begin.  In  other  words,  the  heads 
of  evidence  (3)  and  (4) — we  may  perhaps  add  (2) — 
may  be  explained  by  (1).  The /Sr««  question,  then, 
becomes  one  of  probability.  Was  Marcion  likely  to 
omit  the  chapters  on  doctrinal  grounds,  or  was  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  unlikely  to  excise  any  matter  with- 
out documentary  authority  T  On  t^is  question  tiie 
reader  is  as  entitled  to  decide  as  the  present  writer. 

The  connexion  between  the  question  of  chs.  15. 
16  and  the  omission  of  i»  'Fii/tg  in  I^-"  ia  very 
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obscure.  Sanday-Headlam  conjecture  that  Marcion 
is  responsible  for  the  latter  omission  also ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  omitted  these  words.  But 
given  the  demand  (see  above)  for  an  *  impersonal ' 
edition,  the  words  may  have  been  struck  out  in 
some  copies  of  Buch  an  edition  either  with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  Marcion's  text.  That  Marcion 
was  interested  in  the  addresses  of  St.  Paul's  Epp. 
we  know  from  the  case  of  Ephesiaks  (which  see, 
and  cf.  Smith's        p.  947). 

LiTKiuTUKi. — On  the  andent  oommentuiea,  Origen,  Chty- 
Bostom,  Xheodoret,  John  Damasc.,  CEcumenloi,  Theophylact, 
Euthemius,  Ambrosiaater,  Pela^us,  Hut^h  of  St.  Victor,  Abe- 
lard,  and  Aquinas,  see  the  excellent  cban^terizations  in  Sonday- 
Ueudlom.  Aug^ustine  thought  profoundly  over  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  his  anti-Pelagian  writings  are  in  effect  a  oommea- 
tary  upon  its  most  characteristic  ideas.  He  began  a  fomuJ 
commentary,  but  only  reached  the  salutation  (Setrxict.  i.  26). 
Of  more  interest  is  the  Expontio  quarundam  quatt.  in  Bp. 
ad  Horn.  (Mi|cne,  PaL  Lot.  xxxv.  WSt),  which  is  the  result  of 
his  study  of  the  Epistle  aa  a  preabytor  (about  A.D.  896)  with 
some  friends.  We  have  here  the  transition  from  hie  earlier 
views  of  f^raoe  and  free  will,  etc,  to  his  more  developed  and 
characteristia  oonvicUon,  formed  under  the  Influence  of  his 
studies  of  St.  Paul  (see  Beuter,  Avgutt,  Studtm,  p.  Ttt.V 
The  Biblical  Commentary  of  Cornelias  a  Laplde  (8.  J.,  tlSST} 
gathers  up  usefully  much  exegetical  material  from  ancient  ana 
mediBval  Latin  writers,  includlngAugustine.  On  the  com- 
mentaries of  Colet  (ed.  Lupton,  1873),  Luther  (Preface  to  Mel- 
anohthon's  comm.  1623),  Oalvin  (1689,  '  by  far  the  best  of  the 
commentators  of  the  Reformation  %  Bexa  (U94X  Estius  (1614- 
6),  Hammond  (1668),  Locke  (1706-7),  Benfrel  (mZX  WetAeln 
(1751-2),  see  Sanday-Headlam,  who  also  give  a  uaeful  list  of 
modem  commentanes.  Among  the  more  Important  of  thee* 
are  those  of  Fritnche  (18S6-43X  Meyer  (indispensable;  the 
later  German  ed.  by  Weiss), de  Wette(1836and  foll.X  Olshsusen, 
PhUippi  (il866  and  «189e),  Jowett  (>1868, 1894,  suneMive  and 
inexact),  Vaughan  (>1880,  scholarly  and  admirable  in  illustra- 
tion, less  satisfactory  on  connexion  of  thought),  Blsping,  Haier 
(Boman  Catholic,  as  also)  Rlofutar  (Laibach,  1880,  terae  and 
sensible),  Oodet  (1879,  *188S,  admirable  in  general  exposition 
•nd  in  biblical  theology';  among  the  best  general  commentaries), 
Oltramare  ((Geneva,  1381 -2X  J-  A.  Beet  (•1886,  able,  and 
always  worth  consulting),  Otto  (Olauchau,  1886),  Updui  0n 
Bandkcmmentar,  1881,  able  and  useful),  Bannby  (1890,  in 
Pulpit  Commentary),  Houle  (in  Expontor't  Bible,  excellent 
popular  exegesis,  and  a  distinct  advance  on  that  in  hli  Comb, 
BibU/orScho<)U%lMon(X8KiBxplanalcryAn^  Uriit- 
foot's  posthumous  Jfotot  on  BplileM  c/  St.  Paul  contain  a 
precious  fragment  on  Bo  1-7.  The  two  volumea  ol  Oore 
(188S-B)  are  popular,  but  baaed  upon  thoroughly  identiflo 
critidsin  and  exegeaa.  At  the  head  of  all  Engliui  oommen- 
tarlea,  and  pre-eminent  among  those  in  any  language,  are  those 
ol  Oifford  (1886,  reprinted  mm  the  Spialitt'i  Commentary, 
unrivalled  for  aoauraay,  both  in  scholaruiip  and  theology)  and 
Sanday-Headlam  (1895).  The  last  named  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  oommentariea  extant  on  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  present  article  owes  more  to  it  than  to 
any  one  work  on  this  Epistle.  After  it,  the  writer  would  wish 
to  acknowledge  speolal  Indebtednan  to  OiAord,  Oodet,  Uejtt- 
Weiss,  and  Lipsius. 

The  standard  works  on  BlbUoal  Theology  should  be  oonsnlted 
on  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Epistle.  With  specific  reference  to 
St.  Paul,  Baur's  Paubu  (part  2,  oh.  Ui.,  which  incorporates  the 
Bubstanoe  of  Ms  earlier  essays  on  the  sublect)  should  still  be 
read,  also  Usteri's  P.  LthrbtgrifftfiSWi,  and  Pflelderer's  highly 
suggestive  PaulMem,  Essays  and  studies  on  the  theology  ol 
the  Epistle  are  numerous.  Among  the  more  recent  may  be 
mentioned  Headlam  in  JEzpof.  nmes,  1894,  1896;  Beet  in 
Bxpoi.  1896 ;  and  some  studie*  by  the  present  writer,  bwun 
in  Sxpoe.  1890,  but  not  as  yet  oompletecL  On  ohs.  9-11,  Bey. 
schlag,  die  PauL  Theodieee ;  Moriaon  (184S,  on  oh.  9.  In  1866 
he  published  an  exposition  ol  ch.  8).  The  integri^  ol  the 
Epistle  is  discussed  (in  addition  to  works  cited,  above,  t  viii.)  in 
the  earlier  part  ol  Mangold's  ROmerbri^,  u.i.w. ,  and  by  Ligbtfoot 
and  Bort  In  articles  reprinted  In  LIghtfoot's  BibUaUBteaye. 
Hort's  Leeturee  on  Romane  and  BMtiant  also  deal  with  this 
and  other  Introductory  matters.  The  Eng.  tr.  of  Meyer's  com. 
mentary,  that  of  Oodef s  /n«rod.  to  St,  Poufe  Bpietlu  (Edinb. 
1894)  and  the  end  of  the  Introduotion  on  his  oommentai7,  may 
be  referred  to  for  additions  to  tbt  abova  brief  list.  Works  re- 
ferred to  in  the  body  a<  th*  abova  •ithda  are  not  in  an  cases 
enumerated  hers.  A.  ROBBSTSOH. 

ItOHE^Tha  aim  of  tUs  utiole  \b  (1)  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  the 
Jews  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Scriptore 
history;  (2)  to  dwaaribe  the  general  aspects  and 
life  of  the  ci^  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  Christianity;  (3)  to 
touch  upon  its  associations  with  the  names  or 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  Mid  St  John  i  and 
(4)  with  some  of  tha  minor  ehanwten  mentioned 
in  the  NT. 


1.  The  first  specific  mention  of  Rome  in  Jewish 
literature  occurs  incidentally  in  1  Mao  1",  where 
reference  is  made  to  'a  sinful  root,  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  king,  who  had 
been  an  hostage  at  Rome.'  Political  relations 
of  a  somewhat  indefinite  character  were  estab- 
lished by  Judas  Maccabceos  in  B.C.  161.  By  that 
date  Rome  had  gained  a  position  of  un^uestion<><^ 
supremacy.  The  power  of  Carthage,  which  carried 
with  it  the  control  of  the  West,  was  broken  at  Zama 
in  B.a  202 ;  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia 
in  B.a  190  made  Rome  arbiter  in  the  East.  A 
graphic  picture  of  the  reputation  which  Rome  had 
created  for  itself  in  the  East  is  found  in  1  Mac  8''^'. 
It  ascribes  to  the  Romans  some  virtues  in  regard 
to  which  closer  experience  might  have  modified  the 
judgment  of  Judas,  and  contains  some  inaccuracies 
in  aetails,  but  is  vivid  and  accurate  in  its  spirit. 
The  valour  of  the  Romans,  the  terror  with  which 
they  inspired  their  foes,  the  support  which  they 
gave  to  their  allies,  their  victories  over  Spain, 
over  Philip  and  Antiochus,  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate,  the  absence  of  all  the  outward  insignia 
of  royalty,  their  freedom  from  envy  and  emula- 
tion, are  all  set  forth  in  words  of  laudation.  On 
the  strength  of  this  conviction  as  to  Roman  power 
and  policy,  Judas  sent  Enpolemns  the  son  of  John, 
and  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazar,  to  Rome  with  the  view 
of  establishing  friendship  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
(1  Mac  8").  The  object  of  Judas  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  Syrian  yoke,  ana  in  accordance  with  its  tradi- 
tional policy  Rome  readily  recognized  the  Jewish 
autonomy  m  order  to  cnpple  ^jnia;  but  though 
they  mutually  pledged  tnemselves  to  furnish  a 
contingent  ii  required,  and  not  to  assist  any 
common  enemy  with  'victuals,  weapons,  money, 
or  ships,'  the  treaty  seems  to  have  led  to  no  de- 
finite action  by  either  party.  About  eighteen 
years  later,  in  B.C.  143,  Jonatnan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas,  sent  representatives  to  Rome  to 
renew  and  confirm  the  former  alliance  (1  Mac 
I2>-  *•«).  In  B.C.  139,  Simon,  the  brother  of  Jona- 
than, despatched  an  embassy,  of  which  Numenius 
was  the  nead,  to  Rome,  with  a  great  shield  of 

fold,  a  thousand  pounds  in  weight  (1  Mac  14"). 
'he  Romans  graciously  reoeived  the  costly  gift 
and  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  Simon. 
They  intimated  the  fact  of  that  alliance  to  all  the 
powers  with  which  they  themselves  were  friendly, 
and  called  on  them  to  hand  over  to  the  Jews  any 
'pestilent  fellows,'  t.<.  any  political  refugees  who 
had  found  an  asylum  with  them.  Details  of  the 
embassy^  of  Numenius  are  given  bv  Jos.  (Ant. 
xrv.  viii.  6),  though  by  a  blunder  he  assigns  it 
to  a  later  date.  (For  the  literature  on  this  embassy 
see  Sehilrer,  ffJP  I.  L  268).  To  this  date  is  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  the  obscure  statement  in 
Valerins  Maximus  (i.  3.  3),  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  now  generaUy  aclmowledsed,  that  '  Cor- 
nelius Hispalus  compelled  the  ,^ws,  who  had 
been  trying  to  corrupt  the  Roman  morals  by  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Sabazins  (J"  Zebddthf),  to  go 
back  to  their  own  homes.'  If  the  reference  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  by  some  of  the  suite 
of  Numenius  attempts  at  propagandism  had  been 
succee»fully  made  (see  Reinach,  Textes  nlatifs  au 
Judaisme,  p.  250,  note  3).  Though  we  can  pomt  to 
no  definite  statement,  it  is  probable  that  after  this 
date  many  Jews  found  their  way  to  Rome  in  pursuit 
of  business  (Gratz,  Sistory  of  the  Jew*,  iL  07 ; 
Berliner,  Getch.  d.  Jud.  in  aom,  p.  6). 

After  his  capture  of  Jenunlem  in  B.C.  63, 
Pompey  carried  many  Jewish  prisoners  to  Rome  as 
slaves.  (See  LiBEB'nNES).  The  great  majority  of 
them  would  seem  to  have  been  voluntarily  manu- 
mitted by  their  masters  or  ransomed  oy  theix 
fellow  -  countrymen,  for  we  find  but  a  few  yean 
later  that  a  strong  Jewish  oommvnity  was  in 
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existence  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  quarter  corresponding  to  the  Trastevere  of 
to-day.  From  its  proximity  to  the  wharves  it  was 
a  ooitable  place  for  the  trades  which  were  carried 
on  hy  the  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  community  rapidly 
incr«iaed  in  numbers  and  influence.  In  his  defence 
of  Valerius  Flaccua — who  was  accused  of  appropri- 
ating the  gold  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Jews  in 
Asia  Minor  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  temple 
worship  at  Jerus. — in  the  year  B.O.  69,  Cicero 
makes  many  allusions  which  snow  that  the  Jews  in 
Rome  were  a  party  worth  conciliating.  He  speaks 
»f  their  numbers,  their  unity,  their  influence  in 
public  gatherings.  He  pretends  that  he  must 
speak  in  awhii^r  so  that  only  the  judges  may 
hear,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
persons  ready  to  stir  up  the  Jews  against  him  and 
all  the  best  men  in  the  State  {pro  Flaeeo,  c.  28). 
The  very  exaggeration  of  the  scorn  which  he 

gours  on  their  claim  to  be  specially  favoured  of 
eaven  [vb.  o.  69)  is  a  testimony  to  their  grow- 
ing strength,  as  well  as  an  index  of  the  alarm 
which  the  success  of  their  proselytizing  efforts  had 
created.  Julius  CcHar,  perhaps  from  the  idea 
that  the  Jews  were  speciallv  fitted  to  be  inter- 
mediaries between  the  East  ana  theWeet  (Rosenthal 
in  Berliner,  p.  17),  treated  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empiie  with  great  generosity;  and  we  read  without 
astonishment  tiiat  conspicuous  among  the  foreign 
races  in  Rome  in  their  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
Caesar  were  the  Jews,  who,  for  nights  in  succession, 
visited  his  tomb  (Suet.  Dimu  Jultut,  c.  84).  By  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  Jewish  population  in  Rome 
must  have  numbered  many  uiousands.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos.  {Ant.  XTn.  ii.  1 ;  BJ  n.  vL  1)  more 
than  8000  Jews  supported  the  embassy  that  came 
to  Aagostns  with  complaints  against  Archelaus. 
For  a  time  no  repressive  measures  were  adopted ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Jews  in  Rome  received  special 
privileges  in  the  form  of  a  limited  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  adherents.  The  mlers  of  Palestine  were 
often  brought  into  close  relations  by  friendship 
and  aDianoe  with  members  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Herod  Acrippa  L,  e.g.,  was  brought  up  at 
Rome  along  witn  Drusns  the  son  of  Tiberius  (Jos. 
Ant.  xvm.  vL  1).  From  allusions  in  the  Roman 
Satirista  (Juv.  liL  10-10},  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  the  cemeteries  (see  Schttrer),  it  is 
plain  that  tite  limitation  to  the  Trastevere  was 
not  rigidly  enforced,  and  soon  disappeared.  From 
a  story  in  Jos.  {Ant.  XTUl.  iii.  6)  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  success  of  their  proselytism, 
especially  among  women  in  the  higher  classes, 
was  the  main  ground  for  the  ooereive  measures 
that  were  subsequently  adopted.  In  A.D.  19, 
perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  Sejanus,  who  accord- 
mg  to  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Oaium,  e.  24)  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Jews,  4000  Jews  were  banished  to 
Sardinia  under  the  pretext  of  being  sent  to  put 
down  brigandage  there,  but  not  without  a  hope 
that  they  might  be  out  off  by  the  notoriously 
unhealthy  climate  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  86 ;  Suet  Tib. 
86).  In  the  account  of  the  embassy  to  Caligula 
in  A.D.  40,  we  have  a  ourioos  light  thrown  on  the 
character  of  the  emperor  as  well  as  on  the  attitude 
of  the  court  to  Jewish  customs  and  beliefs  (Philo, 
Leff.  ad  Gaium,  44-46).  In  A.  D.  49  (or  62  according 
to  some  authorities),  probably  on  account  of  the 
tumults  created  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Jewidi  quarter  (Suet.  Cknid.  25),  Claudius 
issued  aa  edict  for  the  banishment  of  all  the  Jews 
from  Rome.*  Among  those  banished  were  Aquila 
•ad  Friseilla,  who  went  to  Corinth,  where  they 

•Thektailiflostloaal  Um  OhtMluswItti  the  JnnwM  not 
<h*  molt  o<  a  mbUka.  Tbar  war*  Jews,  and  th*  OhrlitUuia 
mn  nganM  rimpljr  as  a  wot,  oartalnljr  Iv  ooWdan,  and  in 
■0  prabaUlitjr  tb^  nvudad  tbamnlna.  Hm  tima  of 
ttaanfs  ws  not  jpm. 


came  into  contact  with  St.  Paul  (Ac  18*).  But  the 
decree  of  banishment  was  futile,  for  the  Jews  had 
now  obtained  a  social  and  political  influence  that 
made  repression  difficult  or  impossible.  'The 
customs  of  that  most  accursed  race,'  says  Seneca, — 
perhaps  with  an  indirect  reference  to  the  influence 
of  Poppaea  on  Nero  (Jos.  Vita,  3,  Ant.  XX.  viil.  U), 
— '  have  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  kept 
in  every  land ;  the  conquered  have  given  laws  to 
the  conqueror'  (Aug.  d«  do.  Dei,  vi.  11).  And 
yet  'we  may  be  sure  that  the  proud  patricians, 
who,  in  their  walks  on  the  AvenUne  cast  a  glance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  never  suspected  that 
the  future  was  being  made  ready  in  that  mass  of 
hovels  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum' 
(Renan,  Hibbert  Lecture,  p.  63).*  The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  is  commemorated  in  the 
weU-known  Arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
seven-branched  candlestick,  the  golden  table,  and 
the  silver  trumpets,  delineated  on  the  Arch,  were 
themselves  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  A.D. 
76,  but  fell  a  prey  to  Genserio,  and  were  landed 
safely  at  Carthage  in  466.  In  636  Belisarius  re- 
captured them,  took  them  to  Constantinople,  and 
since  then  they  have  completely  disappeared. 
But  it  is  fairly  certain  that  they  cannot  be,  as  is 
popularly  imagined,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 

2.  When  Christianity  was  first  proclaimed  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  Rome  with  its  environs  had  far 
outgrown  the  old  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  con- 
tained a  population  probably  of  \\  millions  (Fried- 
I&nder,  i.  23;  Champagny,  Let  Ceeears,  iv.  347-363; 
Renan,  p.  63.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  v. 
68,  estimates  it  at  700,000).  Lauded  by  poets  and 
orators  as  '  the  queen  of  cities,'  '  the  home  of  the 
gods,'  '  golden  Borne,'  '  the  epitome  of  the  world,* 
Rome  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
was  impressive  mainly  by  reason  of  its  great  ex- 
tent, and  not  in  virtue  of  any  distinctive  beauty  or 
grandeur.  The  movement  begun  by  Augustus  to 
make  Rome  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire, 
led  to  great  changes,  and  to  the  building  of  many 
TOklatiu  mansions,  of  ornate  temples  {e.g.  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo),  and  large 
basUicas  for  the  transacting  of  banking  and  law, 
notably  the  Basilica  Julia  in  the  Forum  com- 
menced by  Julius  and  completed  by  Augustus. 
Great  aqueducts  are  associated  with  the  names  of 
Agrippa  and  the  emperor  Claudius,  bringing  the 
water  then  as  now  chiefly  from  the  hills  of  Alba 
Longa,  and  making  possiole  the  life  that  centred 
around  the  tkemue,  corresponding  very  closely  to 
the  dub  life  of  our  own  day.  To  what  an  extent 
this  afterwards  developed  may  be  seen  from  the 
imposing  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  of 
Diocletian.  The  patrician's  day  was  divided  be- 
tween the  forum  and  the  thernuB.  The  Forum 
was  now  embellished  on  aU  sides ;  the  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Tiberius  spanned  the  lower  part  of  the 
ascent  to  the  Capitol ;  the  palace  of  the  Ciesars  on 
the  Palatine, '  with  gilded  tettlements,  conspicuous 
far,'  looked  worthy  of  an  imperial  city  (see  Meri- 
vale, V.  18-48 ;  Cony beare  and  Howson,  St.  Paul, 
ii.  449-464).  But  notwithstanding  all  the  changes 
t^t  had  been  effected,  down  even  to  tlie  great  fare 
in  A.D.  64,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Rome  was  built  on 
no  regular  plan ;  its  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty, 
the  houses,  several  storeys  high,  were  flimsily  built 

*  Two  o(  the  cataoomba  are  axoliulvel;  Jewtah.  One  waadi*. 
oorered  by  Bock)  on  Monte  Verde,  and  contained  many  slabe  with 
ttw  leven-bnuHflwd  candlaaticit  ioacriI>ed,  and  one  on  whioii  tha 
word  CYN^rMr  «M  idalnly  legible.  The  other  waa  dls 
covered  in  18N  la  the  villa  Bandanini  on  the  Applan  Way, 
about  2  miles  out  of  Borne  (aee  Cimtten  degli  onttehi  Mrtl, 
illuetiBto  da  BaSaele  Oamod,  Boma,  ISezX  In  it  the  oaodla- 
attok,  the  dove,  the  olive  braaoh  and  the  dore  are  the  favoniltt 
emblems.  Many  of  the  InaoilpUons  hare  been  nmoved  to  tht 
Lataraa  Mnseum.  Hun  is  no  authority  tor  the  itatament^ 
■ometimea  mada,  that  tha  Ooloanuni  was  acaotad  liy  tomad 
Jawiih  labour. 
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and  often  tumbling  down.  'The  vici,'  says  Men- 
vale,  'were  no  bettir  than  lanes  or  allevs,  and  there 
were  only  two  viae,  or  paved  ways,  fit  tor  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  carriages,  the  Sacra  and  the  Nova,  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  city.'  (For  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  shops  and  streets,  see  Siartial,  viL  61).  It 
was  desolated  by  frequent  fires ;  it  was  subject  to 
earthquakes  and  inundations ;  fever,  as  was  plainly 
indicated  by  the  many  altars  dedicated  to  it,  was 
never  abeent ;  the  onbealthiness  of  the  site  mani- 
fested itsdf  in  the  unhealthy  pallor  of  the  in- 
habitants. Yet  from  the  vastness  of  its  extent, 
the  density  of  its  crowds  representative  of  every 
nationality,  religion,  and  race,  from  its  being  the 
natural  treasure-house  of  all  that  was  Taloable 
and  curious  in  the  empire,  from  its  being  the 
centre  of  political  and  intellectual  life,  from  the 
elaborate  amusements  provided  gratnitousl;^  for 
the  inhabitants,  it  fascinated  and  drew  to  itself 
]m,triots  as  well  as  adventurers  of  all  types.  '  The 
rich  man  went  to  Rome  to  enjoy  himself,  the  poor 
to  beg ;  the  new  citizen  to  give  nis  vote,  the  citizen 
who  had  been  dispossessed  to  reclaim  his  rights.' 
The  rhetorician  from  Asia,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
the  Chaldsean  astrologer,  the  magician  from  Egypt, 
the  begging  priest  oi  Isis,  all  jostled  each  other 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  metropolis 
(Champagny,  i.  41 ;  Strabo,  T.  iiL  8).  The  picture 
of  Milton  {PBiv.  3S-68)  furnishes  a  vivid  if  idealized 
representation  of  Rome  as  it  would  appear  to  St. 
Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers  as  they  came  along 
the  Via  Appia  from  Pnteoli  (Pozzuoli),  and  passing 
through  the  Market  of  Appius  and  the  Three 
Taverns  (both  as  yet  unidentified)  entered  the  city 
through  the  Porta  Capena,  the  Dripping  Gate 
{Mi.iida)  of  Martial  and  Juvenal  (long  smoe  dosed, 
but  whose  position  was  determined  by  the  dis- 
covery in  1684  of  the  first  milestone  of  the  Via 
Appia,  and  since  then  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
of^the  walls  of  the  gate).  These  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Osteria  delta  JPorta  Capena. 
All  Rome  is  historic  ground  and  of  special  interest 
to  the  student  of  NT  times,  for  the  places  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  apostles  and  their  friends 
and  converts  are  in  many  mstancea  still  to  be  seen, 
in  some  few  cases  unchanged  since  apostolic  times. 
They  will  be  treated  of  under  the  respective  names. 

8.  When  and  by  whom  the  gospel  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  Rome  is  uncertain.  As  sojonmeis  from 
Rome  were  in  Jems,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  some 
of  them  may  have  been  among  the  3(XX)  converts 
(Ac  2"- ").  St.  Paul  refers  to  Romans  who  were 
m  Christ  before  him  (Ro  16').  Many  of  the  Jews 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  edict  of  Claudius 
were  brought  under  the  iimuence  of  St.  Paul,  and 
on  retummg  to  Rome  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
missionaries  and  converts  there  (Ao  IS'-*-'*,  Ro 
16^'-»-").  Prisca  and  Aqnila  should  be  specially 
noted  in  this  connexion,  in  A.D.  69  (or  68),  when 
the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  was  written,  there  was  in 
existence  a  strong  Church,  partly  composed  of  Jews, 
partly  of  Gentiles.  St  Paul  had  for  many 
years  cherished  a  strong  desire  and  resolution  to 
see  Rome  (Ac  19"  25",  Ro  l"*-'*).  From  the  time  of 
the  Second  Missionaiy  Journey  it  had  been  quite 
clear  to  him  that  hia  mission  was  to  the  Roman 
Empire  qua  Empire,  and  all  his  subsequent  move- 
ments are  governed  by  this  dominant  iaea.  Hence 
he  goes  to  Ephesus,  the  door  of  the  East  toward 
the  West,  afterwards  to  Rome,  and  we  find  him 
purposing  to  visit  Spain,  the  great  province  of  the 
West.  There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  view  that 
his  purpose  in  appealing  to  Ctesar  was  to  gain 
recognition  for  Christiaaity  as  a  religio  lieita  (of. 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  308) ;  and  he 
apparently  succeeded  for  the  time  being,  for  after 
lot  first  trial  the  emperor  left  Jewa  anaChristians 
in  peace. 


About  A.D.  61  he  was  brought  to  Rome  as  • 
prisoner.  Nero  had  already  begtm  to  disappoint 
the  promise  of  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  and  had 
given  way  to  his  ungovernable  savagery.  For  two 
years  before  his  trial,  St.  Paul  lived  either  in  the 
preetorian  barracks  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  the 
praetorian  camp  (but  see  p.  33*)  in  the  N.E.  of  the 
city, — in  a  place  in  any  case  where,  in  spite  of  his 
bonds,  he  was  brought  .into  contact  with  the  freed- 
men  and  slaves  who  formed  part  of  the  household 
of  Nero  (Ph  l'*4") ;  or  in  the  house  of  the  centurion, 
still  to  be  seen  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Via  Lata,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Lata  and  the 
Corso  (the  Via  Flaminia)  (see  Lewin,  L{fe  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  ii.  238,  239,  and  Appendix  (L) 
for  a  sketch  and  plan  of  the  house). 

Then  i*  no  arldenoe  beyond  the  name  for  the  Soaol*  dl  S. 
Paolo  UDderneath  the  ehuroh  ot  S.  Paolo  alia  Begola(<.<.  arenula, 
from  the  aand  depoaited  by  the  Tiber)  near  the  modem  Ghetto, 
but  the  onder^und  chamber  Is  unqaestionably  old.  Neither 
do  we  know  with  oertaioty  the  spot  where  the  trial  of  St.  Paul 
took  place.  The  Prcetanum  of  Ph  11*  '  is  the  whole  body  of 
persons  connected  with  the  sitting  In  Judgment,  the  supreme 
Imperial  Court,  doubtless  In  this  oase  the  Prefeot  or  both 
PreteoM  of  the  PrBtorian  Onaid,  representing  the  emperor  in 
his  capacity  as  the  fount^n  of  Justice,  toother  with  the 
asaessora  and  high  officen  of  the  court '  (see  iSt.  Paul  the  Trot. 
p.  8S,  and  ct  art  PRamnnnt).  The  Mamerthi  dungeon  or 
Tutlianitm,  under  the  church  of  8.  Qiuseppe  de'  Falegnami, 
remains  as  it  was  in  apostolic  days,  though  tJae  stairs  learling  to 
the  lower  dungeon  are  modem.  The  only  entrance  ori^ially 
was  through  the  hole  in  the  root  Here  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
are  said  to  have  been  immured  during  St.  Paul's  second  im- 
prisonment. The  outbreak  of  Nero's  tuiy,  which  resulted  in  a 
renewal  of  hostilitiea  against  the  Christians,  led  to  the  numerous 
martyrdoms  in  the  garden  of  Nero  (now  partly  covered  by  St. 
Peter's),  where,  amiu  sufferings  of  fiendish  ingenui^,  w  many 
disciples  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood  (Tac.  ^nn. 
XT.  44  :  Suet,  ^ero,  8S ;  Benon,  Bibbert  Leeturt,  70-88;  Light- 
foot,  St.  Clemmt,  li.  26,  Z7X  This  was  in  A.O.  64.65.  About 
this  time,  or  a  little  later,  St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  by 
execution.  He  was  led  out  of  the  city  past  the  Pyramid  ot 
Caius  Oestius,  along  the  Via  Ostiensis,  thence  along  the  Via 
Laurentina,  to  a  spot  near  some  springs,  then  known  as  Aqua 
Salvis,  now  callea  Trs  Fontane,  and  there,  being  a  Boman 
citizen,  was  beheaded.  This  tact  give*  point  to  hu  words  in 
Ph  2B  *  obedient  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross,'  is. 
to  a  more  degnuUng  form  ot  death  than  the  apostle  bimseU 
would  have  been  allowed  to  suffer.  The  site  Is  fixed  partly  by 
an  unbroken  tradition  and  partly  by  local  evidence.  It  is  a 
wild,  desolate  spot,  almost  uninhabitable  through  the  prevalent 
malaria  (the  Trappist  monks  have  of  recent  years  redeemed  it 
by  planting  eucalyptus),  so  that  there  would  be  eveiythini 
against  the  mveution  ot  such  a  site  for  ao  important  an  event. 
This  factor  has  very  frequently  to  be  home  in  mind  In  Judging 
ot  the  lUtelihood  or  the  reverse  of  a  traditional  site.  Over  the 
spot  a  memorial  oratory  was  erected  in  the  6th  cent.,  whose 
'foundations  were  discovered  in  1867  beneath  the  present 
church  of  8.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  erected  in  the  17tn  cent., 
together  with  liirtorical  tnacriplions  in  Latin  and  Armenian' 
(Lancianl,  Pagan  and  Christian  iionis,  p.  166).  Landani  also 
quotes  an  interesting  tact  oonflrmatory  of  the  tradition  that  the 
apoatle  was  beheaded  under  a  stone  pine.  The  Trappists  were 
excavating  In  1896  lor  the  foundation  ot  awater-tank  behind  th« 
chapel,  and  found  a  mass  ot  coins  of  Nero,  together  with  several 
pine  cones  fossilized  by  age  and  earth  pressure. 

There  is  a  oontdnuous  tradition,  found  first  in  TertalUaa 
(Smrv.  16 ;  ds  Pnaseript.  86)  and  in  Caius  of  Borne  (quoted  by 
Eu&  EL'S  n.  xzv.  6, 7),  and  repeated  In  varying  forms  by  later 
wriurs,  to  the  effect  that  St.  Paul  was  buried  on  the  VlaOstia. 
Says  Oaius :  '  But  I  can  show  yon  Uia  trophies  ot  the  apostles. 
For  if  yon  will  go  to  the  Vatican,  or  to  the  Ostian  road,  you  will 
find  the  trophies  ot  those  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
churoh.'  So  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  8td  cent,  the 
prevalent  belief  in  Bome  was  that  St.  Paul  was  burled  on  the 
VlaOstia.  The  translation  ot  his  body,  together  with  that  of  St. 
Peter,  to  theoataoomb  ot  St  Sebastian,  to  the  spot  called  Platonla, 
occurred  later,  in  a.n.  268,  probably  owing  to  the  Valerian  pene- 
oution.  This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  ingenious  theory  ot  Mr. 
A.  S.  Barnes  (St.  Peter  and  hie  Tomb  in  Rome),  that  the  apasUn 
were  buried  first  of  all  in  the  catacomb,  and  only  removed  to 
the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian  Way  after  the  persecution  ot  Valerian 
had  oeased,  and  therefore  enables  us  to  accept  the  earlier  and 
more  likely  theory  of  de  BossL  The  tradition  is  that  a  certain 
Boman  matron  named  Lucbia,  a  disciple  ot  the  apostle,  begged 
the  body  and  buried  it  in  her  own  gsjtlen  on  the  Ostian  road, 
at  the  spot  now  marked  by  the  basilica  ot  S.  Paolo  tuori  la 
mura.  De  Boss!  has  oonjecturally  identified  (and  the  identiflca- 
tion  is  accepted  by  Landani  and  others)  Lucina  with  PDmpania 
Gracina,  ^e  wife  ot  Aulus  Plautus,  Uie  conqueror  ot  Britain, 
of  whomTaoitus(^nna<.  ziU.  8i)ieoorda  that  shewss  aocused 
of  'foreign  superstition,'  was  tried  bj  her  husband,  and 
acquitted.  Becent  investigations  have  made  it  very  probable 
that  she  was  a  Christian.  An  Inscription  was  disooversa  In  the 
iteqrof  at.Oalllztiis,TTO/WTTONIOC  fPHMINOC  The 
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■alaeqiiant  and  nried  history  of  tb*  luiioas  buUiw  need  not 
be  detailed  here.  SulBoe  It  to  eay  that  within  the  walli  of  that 
met  elorioii*  fane,  into  wlilah  the  Unn  of  the  earth  poured 
their  maaure  attar  the  Are  of  1826,  reau  all  that  la  mortal  ol 
the  great  apoetle.  The  remains  were  enclosed  by  Oonstantine 
in  a  bronce  earoophagus,  and  Landanl  (op.  sit.  p.  167)  relatee 
that  in  1881  ha  examined  the  grave  so  (ar  as  he  then  oould. 
*I  found  myself  on  a  flat  surface  pared  with  slabs  of  marble,  on 
one  of  which  (placed  negligently  in  a  slanting  diraotion)  are 
•nmred  the  words,  PAVLO  A»)STOLO  HABU  . . .  TMs  in' 
acnptlon  beloms  to  the  4th  cent,,'  and  la,  it  will  be  dbserrcd, 
dedicatory  and  not  deolaimtory.  It  Is  possible  that  ere  long 
Bore  will  be  known  of  this  tomb  and  of  tJie  garden  in  which  U 
stood.  The  Italian  OoTemmant  is  constructing  a  sewer  from 
Borne  to  Ostia,  and  the  excavations  will  Include  the  garden  of 
Ludna.  E.  Stevenson  (since  dead)  has  recorded  In  an  article 
full  of  interest,  'Oassrvasioni  suUa  topografladslla  via  Ostiense 
•  sul  chnitara  ove  fn  sepolto  I'apcstolo  S.  Paolo'  (Suoeo 
Adfettino  d<  .dralteola^  (MMiOiut,  Anno  ilL  n.  S,  &  4, 1^ 
that  is  known  about  the  tomb  np  to  the  time  of  writing,  and  the 
JhiOsttHio  will  contain  an  acoount  of  any  disooveries  tliat  are 
made  during  the  progress  ot  the  engineering  works.  On  the 
poestUli^  of  the  bodies  of  Si  Peter  and  St,  Paul  having  been 
carried  off  by  the  Baraoens  In  a.ln  iU,  see  lancianl,  Lettntetim 
^Ancitnt  Mome,  p.  129 IL 

Dnring  bis  imprisonment  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Ep. 
to  Philemon,  and  the  Epp.  to  the  Churches  in  Phil- 
ipi>i,  Colossie,  and  Ephesns.  From  Rome  also  was 
written  the  second  £p.  to  Timothy  shortly  before 
hia  martyrdom,  in  a.d.  67  (?).  (For  a  discussion  of 
questions  connected  with  St.  Paul's  imprisonment, 
see  Paul,  and  cf.  Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  St.  Paul  the  Trav. ;  for  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  early  Church  at  Rome,  see  Romans  ;  cf. 
Lightfoot,  PhU%ppian»\  1-27, 97-102 ;  Hort.  Chirie- 
iian  Eeeleiia}. 

The  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  has  been  a 
matter  of  keen  controversy.  The  general  questions 
of  St.  Peter's  presence  and  martyrdom  in  Rome  hare 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  article  Pbteb,  and  there 
is  now  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
scholars  that  the  apostle  soiSere^  martyrdom  in 
the  eternal  city,  the  onlv  point  of  difference  being 
•8  to  the  date,  some  adhering  to  the  earlier  date, 
simnltaneously  with  or  shortly  after  the  death  of 
St.  Paul,  some  (notably  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  Swete, 
see  Church  in  Roman  Empire,  p.  279 ;  St.  Mark, 
I.  xviii)  inclining  to  a  later  date,  in  the  persecu- 
Ion  of  Domitiati,  but  not  later  than  that.  What 
has  been  already  said  about  the  burial-place  of  St. 
Paul  applies  to  that  of  St.  Peter.  His  tomb  in  the 
Vatican  Cemetery  was  well  known  in  the  days  of 
Caiusof  Rome,  and  therefore  anterior  to  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  body  to  the  catacomb  of  S.  Sebastiano. 
This  has  been  recently  questioned  in  an  able  book 
{cited  abore^  by  Mr.  A.^.  Barnes— a  work  full  of 
interest,  in  its  later  parte  dealing  with  the  site  of 
the  tomb  in  old  and  new  St.  Peter's,  but  vitiated 
in  the  earlier  ehapteia  by  an  insufficient  review  of 
evidence  and  many  inaoontaoies  (see  review  by 
Ramsay  in  Bookman,  September  1900).  The  site 
of  the  martyrdom  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been 
where  the  obelisk  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza;  but  this  is  inaccurate.  The  obelisk  was 
moved  when  new  St.  Peter's  was  built,  and  the 
true  site  is  marked  by  a  slab  with  an  inaoription 
(worn,  neglected,  and  needing  renewal)  to  be  tonnd 
in  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard  behind  the 
aaeristy  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  basilica. 
The  sites  of  the  supposed  parting  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  of  the  Domine  quo  vadit  f  story  may 
or  may  not  be  genuine.  The  chapels  in  both  in- 
stances are  modem.  The  arclueological  evidence 
anpporting  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is 
strong.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat 
his  residence  there,  if  proved,  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  episcopate,  nor,  if  it  did,  does  that  mvolve 
the  further  claims  of  supremacy  and  infallibility. 
If  Ramsay  is  right  and  St.  Peter  did  not  die  tul 
the  last  quarter  of  the  1st  cent.,  there  is  then  room 
(though  not  at  the  period  traditionally  assigned  to 
them)  for  the  alleged  twenty-five  years'  residenoe 
an  i  work  in  Rome.  Two  spots  are  locally  connected 


with  this  tradition — the  honse  of  Prisca  and  the 
house  of  Pudens,  on  which  see  below. 

The  question  as  to  the  significance  of  Babylon  in 
1  P  6"  and  in  the  Apoc.  has  already  been  discussed 
in  a  separate  article.  (SeeBABTLONiNNT,andadd 
to  the  literature  there  given,  Butcher,  The  Church 
in  Egypt).  At  what  date  the  name  of  Babylon 
came  to  be  soused  cannot  be  definitely  determined ; 
but  it  was  a  familiar  designation  in  the  1st  cent, 
of  the  Christian  era.  In  2  Es.  (3>  15"),  which  Is 
now  usually  assigned  to  the  age  of  Domitian,  it  is 
so  used.  In  the  Sibylline  Oraclee,  v.  168 — written 
about  A.D.  80,  or  earlier,  in  the  judgment  of  £wal<* 
and  Hilgenf  eld — we  find  the  words^ 

KoX  ^\^|«(  TbvTDv  re  jSa^Ov  co^r  Ba/3vXAra 
'IraXiat  70101'  9'. 

In  the  Jer.  Talm.  (Aboda  tara,  e.  1)  there  is  a 
curious  passage  to  the  etl'ect  that,  on  the  day  when 
Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calves,  Remus  and 
Romulus  built  two  hute  at  Rome.  The  story  is 
repeated  with  variations  in  the  Midrash  Rabba 
(on  Ca  1*),  and  it  is  said  that  the  hute  repeatedly 
fell  down,  until  water  brought  from  the  Euphrates 
was  mixed  with  the  clay,  and  the  hute  thus  made 
stable  received  the  name  n^33  xm.  (Cf.  Otho,  Lex. 
Babh.). 

The  general  opinion  even  among  interpreters  of 
opposite  schools  is  that  Babylon  in  the  Apocalypse 
(14^  16>*  17*  18>-io-«)  must  be  understood  as  Rome. 
The  reference  to  it  as  the  seat  of  universal  empire 
(17"),  as  the  centre  of  a  bloody  persecution  (17'), 
above  all  to  the  seven  mountains  (17*),  shows  that, 
whether  we  are  to  give  a  mystical  aenae  or  not 
to  that  which  is  signified,  Babylon  stands  for  Rome. 
As  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  is  lauded  by 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Clandian ;  it  ia  so  repre- 
sented on  coins ;  it  is  so  designated  in  the  SiiyU, 
(iL  18,  etc);  in  the  month  of  December  it  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Septimtmtium,  and,  if 
a  statement  of  Tertnllian  is  to  be  trusted,  S^ti- 
montiut  was  one  of  ite  many  divinities  lad 
Nationes,  iL  16). 

The  question  of  the  visit  of  St.  Jtkn  the  apcsUe  to  Borne  is 
one  that  is  so  far  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  first  mention  ot  it 
is  in  Tertulliim  (da  Prat.  Hear.  36%  who  Ba.\i :  '  Ubi  Apostolus 
Joannes  posteaquam,  in  oleum  igneum  demenus,  nihil  passus 
est,  in  insiilam  relegatur.'  The  only  other  early  notioe  ot  this 
event  is  found  in  the  FragmeTita  Poiycarfiana  (see  Ligbtfoot, 
Ignatbu\  which  is,  however,  both  of  uncertain  authoruip  and 
date.  The  catena  ot  which  it  forms  a  part  was  compiled  by 
some  writer  later  than  Victor  of  Oapna,  480-664  (Ligfatioot,  op. 
tit.  UL  420S.).  This  fragment  runs  thus :  '  Idem  ad  hno  verba 
Obristl :  Oalioem  meum  i>ibetl&  eta  [Ht  2023J.  Per  bulusmodi 
potum  slgniflcat  pejsionem,  et  Jaoobom  quldem  novissimnm 
martyiio  consnmmandnm,  tratrem  vero  «us  Joannem  tran- 
siturum  absque  martyrio,  quamvis  at  atBlctiones  plarlmas  et 
exsilia  tolerarit,  sed  pnnparatam  martyrio  mentem  Obristua 
martyrem  iudicavlL  Mam  apoetolus  Paulus,  Quotidle,  Inquit, 
morlor :  oom  Imposslbae  sit  qnotidle  mori  hominem  ea  morte 
qua  aemel  vita  nao  llnitnr.  Sed  quonlam  pro  evangello  ad 
mortem  iugiter  erat  pn»parato%  se  mori  quotidie  sub  sa  slgnifl- 
catione  testatns  est.  Legitnr  et  in  dolio  ferventis  olei  pro 
nomine  OhrlstI  beatns  Joannes  tuisse  demetsos.'  The  traditional 
site  on  which  this  confession  ol  St.  John  took  place  is  outsida 
the  Porta  Latina  (now  dosed).  Hence  the  oeubratlan  in  the 
Calendar  of  S.  John  ante  Port  Latinik  The  church  of  S.Qiovanni 
a  Porte  Latina  was  founded  by  Pope  Adrian  L  in  772,  and  die 
adjoining  circular  chapel  ot  S.  Giovanni  In  Oleo  was  erected  so 
recently  as  1608.  But  although  there  are  no  documentary 
records  earlier  than  thoee  dted,  and  no  evidence  lor  the  existenoa 
of  a  shrine  on  this  qwt  eariier  than  the  8th  cent.,  yet  it  Is  hardly 
a  place  likely  to  have  been  choeen  unless  there  were  some  reasons 
(lost  to  us  now)  for  the  sdection.  It  is  oat  of  the  way,  near  no- 
where, and  very  Inaccessible  even  to^lay.  So  that  there  Is  no  a 
nrforf  ground  for  settlngaside  the  badiUonal  spot.  Notwithout 
interest  in  the  same  connexion  is  the  dedication  ot  the  cathedral 
of  Borne  (omtrfim  Urbtttl  Oftit  BeeMarum  mater  tt  eapu0 
from  about  the  6th  cent,,  'to  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  In  honour 
ot  St  John  the  Baptist  and  St  John  the  Evangelist'  The 
earlier  dedication  was  <to  Christ  the  Saviour'  dona.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
Neronianpetseootion,  and  for  some  canae  and  length  of  time  as 
yet  unknown  to  ns,  St  John  dkl  visit  the  dty  ot  ths  seven  hlUs, 
and  thence,  peihape,  derived  bis  conception  of  Nero  as  the  Beast 
from  (aa  Banan  suggest),  I/AtMArtit,  p.  176)  iwing  tb*  SMperot 
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'  disgnlaed  as  a  wfld  beut,  and  in  that  dlignife  let  looae  tmn  » 
cage,  and  pereonatiner  tbe  foriM  of  a  tigar  or  a  panther.'  Of. 
Suet.  Xtn,  28. 

4.  Connected  with  the  Apostolic  Church  in  Rome 
there  were  many  whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
the  NT,  and  with  whom  associations  remain  in  the 
city  of  to-day.  Chief  amone  these  are  Pbisca 
and  Aquila  (which  see).  Plumptre  claimed  for 
them  {Biblical  Stttdiet,  p.  415  B.)  the  honour  of 
being  the  real  founders  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  certain  it  is  that  their  house  (Ro  16*}  was  one, 
if  not  the  only  one  or  the  earliest,  of  the  meeting- 
places  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  and  here  St.  Peter 
IS  said  to  have  stayed,  for  some  time  at  least,  during 
his  residence  in  Biome.  The  church  of  S.  Prisca  on 
the  Aventine  Hill  marks  the  spot.  The  dedication 
to  Prisca  is  older  than  the  saint  of  the  same  name 
(Virgin  and  Martyr,  commemorated  in  the  Calendar 
on  January  18th),  whose  body  was  placed  there  by 
Ent^chus  towards  tbe  end  of  the  3rd  century.  The 
ori^al  designation  of  the  church  is  the  Titulu$ 
PnKCB,  and  even  in  the  12th  cent,  it  is  known  as 
the  '  titulut  beatorum  AquiUe  et  Prisece.'  De  Rossi 
has  published  accounts  of  two  very  remarkable 
discoveries  made  in  the  18th  cent.  The  original 
oratory  was  discovered  in  1776  in  a  garden  near  the 
church.  It  was  decorated  with  frescoes  in  which  the 

rbol  of  the  fish  and  the  figures  of  the  apostles  were 
rly  discernible.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
discovery,  and  the  only  record  of  it  is  in  '  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  Codex  9697  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
m  Paris,  in  which  a  man  named  Carrara  speaks  of 
having  found  a  subterranean  chapel  near  S.  Prisca, 
decorated  with  puntings  of  the  4th  cent.  A  copy 
of  the  frescoes  seems  to  have  been  made  at  tne 
time,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found '  (Lanciani's 
Pagan  and  Christian  Rome).  A  few  years  later 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  house  were  discovered 
close  to  tlie  church,  but  oratory  axA  house  have 
alike  now  disappeared.  Lanoiani  gives  an  account 
of  part  of  this  latter  excavation,  which  is  important. 
'A  bronze  tablet  was  fonn<^  which  had  been  offered 
to  Gains  Marcus  PudensComelianus  by  the  people 
of  Clunia  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  .  .  .  The  tablet, 
dated  A.D.  ^2,  proves  that  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Prisca  in  apostolic  time*  had  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  ComeliuB  Pndena ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  relations  formed  between  the 
two  families  during  the  sojourn  of  the  apostles  had 
been  faithfully  maintained  by  their  descendants. 
Their  intimate  connexion  is  also  proved  by  the  faet 
that  Pudens,  Padentiana,  Praxedes,  and  Prisca 
were  all  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla 
on  the  Via  Salaria.'  So  that,  in  all  piobability, 
becdde  that  lonely  church  on  the  Aventine  must 
we  look  for  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  recently  excavated  house  of  Pudens  on  the 
Viminal  Hill  is  thus  connected  with  that  jnst 
described.  Pudens,  mentioned  in  2  Ti  4",  in 
company  with  Linus  and  Claudia  (see  PUDENS), 
has  beoi  the  subject  of  many  conjectures  (see 
Lightfoot.  CUmeiU,  L  76ff.,  ii.  464;  Farrar,  St. 
Paul,  p.  881),  upon  which  Roman  arclueology  has 
thrown  no  light.  The  church,  now  callea  S. 
Pudentiana  (a  later  ignorant  change  from  the 
earlier  name  'the  church  of  Pudens'  —  Ecclesia 
Pudentiana),  has  existed  in  some  form  on  the 
present  site  from  very  early  times.  Pius  L  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  granted  to  Pudenlaana, 
Praxedes,  and  Timotheus,  daughteiB  and  son  of 
Pudens,  th:  institution  of  a  regular  titvlvt,  or 
parish,  with  a  font  for  baptism.   Here,  too,  were 

f reserved  some  pieces  of  household  furniture  used 
V  St.  Peter  during  his  stay.  Part  of  this,  the 
Old  wooden  table  on  which  the  apostle  i»  said  to 
have  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  given  by 
Caniinal  Wiseman  (who  was  titular  of  the  eburoh) 


to  St.  John  Lateran.  If  it  had  been  a  stone  altar 
or  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  doubt  would  easily 
gather  round  it.  But  there  is  nothing  per  tt 
aj^inst  the  genuineness  of  the  relic.  The  excava< 
tion  of  the  house  is  still  proceeding. 

Together  with  tbe  house  of  Prisca  and  the  house 
of  Pudens,  both  genuine  memorials  of  the  apostolic 
age  and  closely  connected  with  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  should  be  mentioned  the  house  of  Clement 
beneath  the  lower  church  of  S.  Clemente  near  the 
Colosseum  (see  lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  91  ff.).  This 
has  been  for  many  years  flooded  with  water ;  but 
one  of  the  present  writers  was  privileged,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  authorities,  to  inspect  it  so 
far  as  possible  this  year  (1900),  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  it  may  be  drained  and  once  more 
opraed  to  the  anshieologist  and  the  pilgrim.  For 
ite  interest  is  that  of  the  apostolic  times,  whatever 
view  wfi  may  take  of  the  personality  of  St.  Clement 
and  of  his  connexion  witn  the  Clement  mentioned 
by  St.  PauL 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  only  the  catacombs 
and  other  funereal  memorials  of  Rome  bearing  on 
NT  times.  The  inscriptions,  frescoes,  and  monu- 
ments have  been  mostly  removed  to  the  Lateran 
and  Capitoline  museums,  and  can  be  there  studied 
with  t^e  help  of  such  works  as  de  Rossi,  Northcote 
(thoi^h  now  somewhat  out  of  date),  Witherow, 
Th»  &Uacomh*  vf  Rome,  and  Malleson  and  Tuke's 
Handbook  to  Cfhristian  and  Ecclesiastical  Rome, 
3  vols,  (the  catacombs  are  dealt  with  in  the  first 
volume).  The  exploration  of  the  columbarium  of 
the  empress  Livia  nas  led  to  the  possible  identifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  names  in  Ro  16  (see  Light- 
foot, PhUippians,  Excursus).   See  also  Nereus.  _ 

Monumental  evidence  also  confirms  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul. 
See  Lanctani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome ;  Ramsay, 
St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  363  ff. 

Much  still  has  to  be  done  before  our  knowledge 
of  Rome  in  the  Ist  cent  is  anything  like  complete, 
and  almost  every  day  brings  its  news.  The  enthu- 
siastic band  of  Italian  scholars,  headed  by  Lanciani 
and  Marucclii  and  Baccelli,  is  working  hard,  and 

great  things  are  expected  from  the  newly  founded 
ritish  School  in  Rome.  The  Bullettino  and  the 
Nuovo  Bullettino  contain  full  records  of  all  recent 
discoveries.  Among  the  researches  needing  to  be 
made  are  those  concerning  the  burial  of  other 
apostles  in  Rome,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  e.g.  St.  Timothy  (in  St.  Paul's  outside  the 
walls),  St.  Bartholomew,  etc.,  and  a  scientific 
sifting  of  the  evidence  concerning  many  of  the 
Eastern  rdics  (such  as  the  Santa  Scala)  and 
remains.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  class  the  his> 
tory  is  fairly  clear  from  the  time  of  Helena 
onwards,  but  before  that,  which  u  the  crucial 
period,  it  is  all  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  James  Orr,  in  his  Neglected  Factor* 
in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Proarees  of  Christianity 
(1899),  has  suggested  two  fields  of  mquiry — first, 
into  the  actufu  numbers  of  Christians  in  the  city 
in  the  Ist  cent,  (on  this  the  evidence  of  the  cata- 
combs has  yet  to  be  examined  fully,  but  the 
numbers  appear  to  have  been  very  much  larger 
than  is  commonly  supposed) ;  and,  secondly,  into 
the  social  status  of  those  who  were  drawn  into  the 
infaint  Church.  He  has  shown  very  clearly  that 
the  poor  were  by  no  means  the  only  members,  and 
the  evidence  of  nonses  like  those  of  Pudens,  Prisca, 
and  Clement,  of  churches  like  that  discovered 
this  year  (1900)  on  the  very  Palatine  Hill  itself 
(of  as  yet  unknown  date,  but  very  early),  all  goes 
to  show  that  then  as  now  the  gospel  was  universal 
in  its  power  as  well  as  in  its  claim,  and  that  St. 
Paul's  great  Apologia  in  Romans  for  the  'wisdom ' 
of  God  was  addressed  to  the  wise  and  leamsi  as 
well  as  to  the  freedmen  and  slaves. 
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LiTBBiLTCitB.  —  See,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Sohnrer,  Die  0*mmdmer/ammg  der  Jvdm  <n  Bom,  1879, 
HJP  I.  1.  m,  n.  U.  232  St  nurim ;  Berliner,  OtiA.  d.  Jud. 
in  /torn,  1693 ;  Holtzmann,  imiedelung  de$  ChrittenthumM  te 
Rom,  1874 ;  Schmidt,  Aufdtm  det  Chrittentkwni  in  derStadt 
Ram,  1879 :  Friedlitnder,  SitUngeiOiiiMe Bom4,l.  l-US, ill. e06, 
•tc  (1S69);  JRenan,  HObtrt  Lteturt,  1885 ;  Hild.,' Lea  Juib  k  Bom,' 
in  d.  St.  Jmve$,  1884,  etc. ;  Uuidek0per,</tHiaiim  at  Anns, 
1876:  the  article*  in  Blehm's  UWB,  Schenkel's  Bibel.-Lex., 
Hambuiver's  SE. ;  Lanciani,  Jiu<ns  ana  SxcmatSotu  at  AneittU 
Jtmu;  &nday-Headlam,  Roman*  (IntemaL  Crib  Oodl);  de 
Buaaierre,  La  Sept  Auuijust  d»  Biom* ;  Uia.  Jameson,  Soerat 
and  Legmdary  Art,  vol.  L  ;  Btanley**  S»rmon$  and  Btiay  on 
the  Apoitolie  Agt ;  Murray's  Honotoot  /or  Borne,  ed.  Pullen, 
Murray,  Layard,  and  Laadani ;  Maodoir,  PooUteft  of  St.  Paul ; 
Plomptre,  Excursus  on  the  later  yeare  ot  St  Paol's  bit,  in  Com- 
mentary onAeteOST  Com.  lor  £a«(Ush  Beaders) ;  Qloag,  Catholic 
BpMlee,  pp.  140-160 ;  MuUooly,  S.  ClemeiUt ;  Bamsay,  *  Paul  the 
Btatesmao/  la  CotUtmp.  iin^,  March  1901. 

John  Patbick  and  F.  Reltoh. 

BOOF  ()},  perhaps  from  •  root  meaning  <to 
cover,'  .Tj^p  [once,  Gn  19",  tr*  '  roof,'  lit.  '  beam '], 
V>  V  roof  of  the  month "] ;  criyri). — The  most  con- 
venient form  of  loof  for  domestic  purposes  in  a 
dveUing-honse  is  nndonbtedly  a  flat  one ;  but  the 
form  of  roof  from  the  earliest  times  has  probably 
been  governed  by  •  variety  of  factors,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  materials  procurable  near 
the  spot  and  the  climatic  conditions. 

In  northern  climates,  where  wood  is  plentiful 
and  the  snowfall  is  heavy,  a  high-pitched  roof  of 
thatch  or  shingle  can  be  readily  made,  and  is  a 
necessity.  All  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  there  is  no  snow  and  slight 
rainfall,  and  where  timber  can  be  procured,  the 
most  convenient  form  of  roof  can  be  economically 
constructed,  and  that  is  a  flat  one  of  some  sub- 
stance impervious  to  water.  In  more  tropical 
dimates,  where  the  rains  are  exceedingly  heavy 
and  sudden,  and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
of  wood,  the  roofs  again  are  usually  high-pitched, 
and  of  thatch  or  leaves.  In  countries,  such  as 
Chaldaea,  where  there  is  little  or  no  wood,  the 
storehouses  and  places  where  dryness  is  neces- 
sary are  built  with  thick  walls  and  vaults  with 
flat  roofs  or  masonry  domes,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  houses  of  modem  Jemsalem  are  built 
with  thick  walls  and  domes.  The  houses  other- 
wise in  Assyria-Chaldtea  are  flat-roofed. 

In  Egypt,  where  timber  is  scarce,  but  where 
stone  is  plentiful,  the  roofs  are  usually  flat,  the 
roofs  of  the  peasants'  houses  being  nsnally  lijghtly 
constructed,  and  resting  on  palm  Seams,  while  the 
temples  and  palaces  were  roofed  with  stone. 

Probably  from  the  earliest  times  the  same  forms 
of  roof  have  obtained  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
world,  except  that  local  circumstances  have  here 
and  tibere  interfered.  For  the  buildings  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  as  well  as  for  Jerusalem,  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  were  made  use  of.  In  Jemsalem,  in 
early  days,  the  roofs  were  flat,  and  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  necesntating  domed  roofe,  appears  to  have 
been  first  felt  after  the  mege  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Titus.  In  early  days  In  Greece  the  roofs  were  flat, 
and  it  was  customary  to  walk  upon  them.  But 
pointed  roofs  were  also  used.  In  Borne  the  tolaria, 
properly  places  for  basking  in  the  son,  were  terraces 
on  the  tops  of  houses.  In  the  time  of  Seneca  the 
Romans  formed  artificial  gardens  on  the  tops  of 
their  houses,  which  contained  even  fruit  trees  and 
fish  ponds  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.,  a. 
'  Domus ').  Herodotus  (iL  96)  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians slept  on  the  roof  in  the  marshy  part  of  Lower 

^^ven  the  houses  of  the  poor  seem  generally  to 
have  had  their  courtyards,  at  the  back  of  which  a 
■tmctnre  was  raised  consisting  of  a  single  storey 
surmounted  1^  a  flat  roof,  to  which  access  was 
given  by  a  single  staircase'  leading  from  the  court- 
yard. 

'  The  flat  roof  seems  to  have  been  nidversal  in 
Egjpbt  it  added  to  the  anoommodation  of  the 


house ;  it  afforded  a  pleasant  rendezvous  for  the 
family  in  the  evening,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
view  and  the  fresh  breezes  which  spring  np  at 
sunset.  At  certain  seasons  they  must  have  slept 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  granaries,  bams, 
and  storehouses  are  almost  always  dome-shaped. 

'  The  flat  roof  of  the  house  had  a  parapet  round 
it,  and  sometimes  a  light  outer  roof  supported 
hy  slender  columns  of  Diilliantly  painted  wood ' 
(Perrot  and  Chipiez,  L  36). 

Fergusson  (History  of  Architecture,  119)  gives 
an  iUustration  of  a  three-storeyed  dwelling  in  the 
Egyptians'  own  quaint  style,  'the  upper  storey 
apparently  being  like  those  of  the  Assyrians,  an 
open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  columns.  In  the 
centre  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  storey, 
and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  supported  on 
wooden  pillars,  which  seeuM  to  have  been  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  all  the  better  dass  of  houses.' 
'  In  the  Yezidi  House  we  see  an  exact  repro- 
duction in  every  essential  respect  of  the  style 
of  building  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib.  Here 
we  have  the  wooden  pulars  with  bracket  capitiJs, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be 
covered  with  a  thickness  of  earth  sufficient  to 

Srevent  the  lain  or  heat  penetrating  to  the 
welling.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the 
houses  of  the  humble  classes  were  in  former  times 
similar  to  that  here  represented'  ({6.  160).  In 
speaking  of  the  palace  of  Esarhaddon,  Fergusson 
says  (to.  _  164),  '  Had  these  buildings  been  con- 
structed like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their  remains 
would  probably  have  been  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses long  ago ;  but  having  been  overwhelmed  so 
early  and  forgotten,  they  nave  been  preserved  to 
our  day :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  this  hits 
occurred.  The  pillars  that  supported  the  roof 
being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar,  and  the  beams 
on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same 
material,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  set  them  on 
fire.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which  were  probably 
composed,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  S  or  6  ft.  of 
earth,  that  being  requisite  to  keep  out  heat  as 
well  as  wet,  womd  probably  suffice  to  bury  the 
building  np  to  the  height  of  the  sculpture.  The 
graduaTcnimbling  of  the  thick  walls,  conseauent 
on  their  unprotected  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
would  add  3  or  4  ft  to  this ;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have 
been  growing  on  the  buned  pauces  of  X^ineveh 
before  two  or  three  jrears  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  their  destraction  and  desolation.  When- 
ever this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  afibrdud  far 
too  tempting  positions  not  to  be  speedily  occu- 
pied bv  the  villages  of  the  natives.'  We  may  here 
remark  that  the  modest  dwellings  of  the  Egyptian 
fellah  are  often  covered  by  vaults  of  fris6,  that  is 
to  say,  of  compressed  or  Kneaded  clay.  None  of 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  possess  such 
vaults,  which  are  of  much  less  durabilitjr  than 
those  of  stone  or  brick.  We  are,  however,  disposed 
to  believe  that  they  were  used  in  ancient  times 
(Perrot  and  Chipiez,  L  110). 

The  palaces  of  Babylon  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  courtyards  and  long  narrow  chambers ;  and  as 
stone  was  not  readily  obtained,  the  question  of 
how  they  were  roofed  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion. Diodorus  (iL  10)  states  that  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon  were  sup]>orted  by  stone 
beams,  16  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide ;  but  Strabo 
(xvii.  1.  6)  says  they  were  supported  by  vaulted 
arcades.  Sir  H.  Layard  believed  that  tnere  were 
only  flat  roofs  at  Nineveh  similar  to  that  of  modem 
houses  in  Mosul  and  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  states  that  he  never  came  upon  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  vault,  while  in  almost  every  room  that 
he  excavated  he  found  wood  ashes  and  carbonized 
timber.   He  suggests  that  the  long  and  narrow 
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looma  were  roofed  with  beama  of  palm  or  poplar, 
resting  on  the  summit  of  the  walls  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  iL  256). 

That  flat  roofs  must  have  been  extensively  used 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  limestone  loof  rollers 
found  by  M.  Place  {Ninivi,  L  293)  in  his  excava- 
tions in  the  ruins  of  buildings  where  they  had 
fallen  with  the  roofs ;  but  Place  as  well  as  rerrot 
and  Chipiez  (L  163)  are  of  opinion  that  though  the 
roofs  were  flat  Uiey  were  in  many  cases  supported 
by  brick  vaults,  side  by  side  with  other  flat  roofs 
of  timber.  Arches  still  standing  in  the  city  gates, 
and  fragments  of  vaults  found  within  the  chambers 
of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad,  give  colour  to 
this  opinion.  A  vaulted  storehouse  for  grain  with  a 
flat  roof  is  shown  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptian* 
(voL  u.  p.  135). 

Strabo  (xv.  3.  18),  quoting  from  some  old 
authority  on  Susiana,  states, ' m  order  to  prevent 
the  houses  from  becoming  too  hot,  their  roofs  are 
covered  with  2  cubits  of  earth,  the  weight  of 
which  compels  them  to  make  those  dwellings 
long  and  narrow ;  because  although  they  had  only 
short  beams,  they  had  to  have  large  rooms,  so  as 
to  avoid  being  suffocated.' 

What  strikes  one  in  considering  the  subject  of 
nob  is  the  similarity  of  design  m  the  countries 
north  and  south  of  Palestine  (Assyria,  Chaldaea, 
Egypt),  the  difiisrence  being  due  only  to  the 
material  avaUable.  Wilkinson  (ii.  115]  says  that 
the  roofs  of  rooms  of  houses  in  Egypt  were  sup- 
ported by  rafters  of  the  date  tree,  arranged  close 
together,  or  more  generally  at  intervalB,  with  trans- 
verse layers  of  pialm  branches  or  planks.  Many 
roofs  were  vaulted,  and  built,  like  the  rest  of  the 
house,  of  crude  brick.  On  the  top  of  the  house 
was  a  terrace,  which  served  as  well  for  a  place  of 
repose  as  for  exercise  during  the  heat ;  it  was 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns  ;  here 
they  slept,  using  a  mosquito  net  (Herod.  iL  95). 
The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  flat  on  the  upper 
side,  whether  the  rooms  beneath  were  vaulted  or 
supported  on  rafters.  Strabo  (xviL  1.  37),  in 
speaking  of  the  labyrinth  at  Lake  Moeris,  tells  us 
that  the  roofs  of  the  dwellings  here  consisted  of 
a  single  stone  each,  and  that  the  covered  ways 
throughout  tlie  whole  range  were  roofed  in  the 
same  manner  with  single  iuabs  of  stone  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  without  the  admixtni«  of  timber  or 
of  any  other  material.  'On  ascending  the  roof, 
which  is  not  a  great  height,  for  it  consists  only 
of  a  single  storey,  there  may  be  seen  a  field  thus 
composed  of  stones.  Descending  again  and  looking 
into  the  anlee,  these  ma.y  be  seen  in  a  line  sup- 
ported by  twenty-seven  pillars,  each  consisting  of 
•  single  stone.'  Perrot  and  Chipiez  (i.  109)  give 
examples  of  a  complete  system  of  construction, 
belonging  exclusively  to  Eggrpt,  for  stone  buildings 
with  stone  roofs.  Tlie  interior  of  the  building  is 
divided  up  by  rows  of  vertical  supports  or  monoliths, 
on  which  rest  architraves  or  stone  beams,  and  across 
from  architrave  to  architrave  are  placed  long  flat 
stones  forming  the  roof.  This,  however,  seems  to 
have  applied  only  to  temples,  the  palaces  as  well 
as  the  nouses  of  the  people  having  been  of  veiy 
light  oonstmotion,  of  wood  or  crude  brick. 

At  Luxor,  Karnak,  and  the  Bamessenm,  the 
temples  are  provided  with  staircases  by  which 
these  flat  roofs  may  be  reached.  These  roofs 
seem  to  have  been  neely  opened  to  the  people, 
just  as  with  us  one  is  allowed  to  ascend  domes 
and  belfries  for  the  sake  of  the  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding building  and  country. 

The  flat  roofs  of  houses  in  the  East  have  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  for  a  variety  of 

domestic  and  even  public  purposes  For  devotion 

tmd  projfer.  St.  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house- 
top to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour  (Ac  10>).  They 


were  used  also  for  idolatrous  purposes.  There 
were  altars  on  the  top  of  the  roof  -  ohaniber 
{'V^S)  °i  ^'^'^  ™  Jerusalem  (2  K  23").  They 
burned  incense  to  Baal  on  the  roofs  of  houses 
in  Jerusalem  (Jer  19"  32^) ;  and  there  they  also 
worshipped  the  host  of  heaven  (Zeph  1'). — For 
recreation  and  for  sleep  at  night.  It  is  custom- 
ary at  the  present  day  for  the  people  (especially 
the  old)  to  take  exercise  mommg  and  evening 
on  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  during  the 
summer-time  members  of  the  family  usually 
sleep  on  the  roof,  carrying  their  beddmg  up  at 
night  and  down  again  in  the  morning.  '  At  night 
all  sleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  their  beds 
being  spread  upon  their  terraces,  without  any 
other  covering  over  their  heads  than  the  vault  of 
heaven.  The  poor  seldom  have  a  screen  to  keep 
them  from  the  gaze  of  passengers'  (Morin,  Persia, 
229).  '  We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  cool- 
ness, according  to  their  custom,  and  lodged  there 
likewise,  in  a  sort  of  closet  about  8  ft.  square,  of 
wicker-work,  plastered  round  towsj^is  the  bottom, 
but  without  any  doors'  (Pocock's  Travels,  ii.  6). 
Saul  appears  to  have  slept  on  the  roof  of  Samuel's 
house  in  the  unnamed  city.  '  And  it  came  to 
pass,  about  the  spring  of  the  day,  that  Samuel 
called  to  Saul  on  the  nousetop,  saying.  Up,  that 
I  may  send  thee  away'  (1  S  9*) ;  'David  walked 
upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  at  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  rt>of  saw  a  woman  washing  herself 
(2  8  11");  '  Absalom  spread  a  tent  upon  the  top  of 
the  house'  (2  S  16^);  'Nebuchadnezzar  walked 
upon  the  royal  palace  at  Babylon '  (Dn  4") ; 
'  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the 
house'  (IS  9");  'the  people  made  themselves 
booths,  every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  bouse' 
(Neh  8"). 

They  used  the  housetops  to  mjtke  their  public 
lamentations,  and  in  the  villages  to  proclaim  any 
news  that  required  to  be  promulgated.  As  the 
houses  had  few  windows  opening  to  the  streets, 
the  people  rushed  to  the  roofs  to  look  down  upon 
any  processions,  and  to  view  what  was  going  on 
far  and  near.  '  At  the  present  time  local  governors 
in  country  districts  cause  their  commands  thus  to 
be  published.  These  proclamations  are  generally 
made  in  the  evening,  after  tlie  people  have 
returned  from  their  labours  in  the  field ;  the 
public  crier  ascends  the  highest  roof  at  hand,  and 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long-drawn  call  upon  all 
faithful  subjects  to  give  ear  and  obey.  He  then 
proceeds  to  announce,  in  a  set  form,  the  will  of 
their  master,  and  to  demand  obedience  thereto.' 
'  On  their  housetops,  and  in  their  broad  plsMies,  every 
one  howleth '  (Is  15'  22>).  '  On  all  the  housetop 
of  Moab,  and  in  the  streets  thereof,  there  u 
lamentation '  (Jer  48").  '  Proclaim  upon  the  house- 
tops'  (Mt  10",  Lk  12»).  Eusebius  (HE  ii.  23)  tells 
us  that '  the  Pharisees,  who  had  a  design  upon  the 
life  of  St.  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  persuaded 
him  to  preach  to  tiiS  people,  when  assembled  at 
the  Passover,  from  the  battlements  of  the  temple, 
alluding  to  this  custom  of  proclaiming  from  the 
housetop  whatever  was  to  be  made  known  far  and 
wide.' 

The  roof  of  the  house  in  the  East  ia  used  as  is 
the  backyard  of  European  houses ;  linen  and  flax 
are  dried  there,  also  figs,  apricots,  raisins,  and  com. 
'  The  ordinary  houses  have  no  other  place  where 
the  inmates  can  either  see  the  sun,  ^' smell  the 
air,"  dry  their  clothes,  set  out  their  flower-pots,  or 
do  numWless  other  things  essential  to  their  health 
and  comfort'  (Land  and  Book,  L  49).  Rahab  th« 
harlot  brought  the  spies  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of  flax,  which 
she  had  laid  in  order  about  the  roof  (Jos  2*). 

The  staircase  from  the  roof  leads  down  into  the 
inner  oonrt  (Mt  1(F  24",  Lk  12*).  Battlements  « 
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a  parapet  were  enjoined  by  the  law,  a  very  neces- 
sary precaution,  to  prevent  loss  of  life  from  falling 
over  (Dt  22«). 

The  manner  in  which  Samson  brought  down  the 
zoof  of  the  temple  of  Dagon  (Jg  16),  upon  which 
about  3000  persons  were  assembled,  by  pulling 
down  the  two  principal  pillars,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ascertamed.  Shaw  describes  having 
seen  several  hundreds  of  people  assembled,  on  the 
dey's  pgJace  in  Alters,  to  view  an  exhibition  of 
wrestlers,  and  describes  how  the  palling  down  of 
the  front  or  centre  pillars  would  have  been 
attended  by  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  which 
happened  to  the  Philistmes  (Shaw,  Travel*,  p.  283). 
Cf.  further,  Moore,  Judges,  cul  loc. 

The  flat  roofs  in  Syria  at  the  present  day  an 
made  as  follows :  Stout  beams  are  first  laid  across 
the  walls  about  2  ft.  apart ;  crosswise  is  laid  tough 
brushwood,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  sput 
wood  with  matting,  and  over  it  a  mass  of  thorny 
bush  in  bundles;  upon  this  is  laid  a  plaster  of 
mud  or  clay  mortar,  which  is  well  pressed  in,  and 
over  this  a  layer  of  earth  0  to  12  in.  thick.  This  is 
plastered  over  with  mud  and  straw  as  a  protection 
against  the  rain.  Each  roof  requires  a  little  stone 
roller  to  be  always  ready — the  handles  of  wood 
being  movable,  and  used  for  all  the  rollers  of  the 
different  roofs ;  periodically,  and  whenever  the 
rain  falls,  the  roller  mnat  M  used  to  fill  in  the 
eraoks  and  keep  the  roof  compact.  (Constant  care 
is  required  to  avoid  leakage  (Pr  27").  During  the 
PEF  excavations  at  Jerosalem  one  of  these  roof 
rollers  was  found  in  the  ancient  aqueduct  to  the 
west  of  the  temple,  where  it  must  have  Iain  for 
^nite  1800  years,  showing  that  flat  roofs  at  that 
tune  were  m  use  at  Jerusalem,  though  at  the 
present  day  they  are  mostly  domed  roofs  of  stone, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  timber.  The  un- 
oovering  of  a  roof  (Mk  2*)  of  this  nature  would  not 
be  a  dimcult  matter.  See  House  in  vol.  ii.  p.  432*. 

For  other  points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  arb  see  Bbiok,  Gatk,  Housb,  Patbhbnt, 
Walls. 

LnUATDU.— WiUiunii,  Ana.  Kftft. ;  FeiKTUMO,  ArehtUa- 
tvrt }  Lmrd,  A'<n«iM& ;  Plaoe,  lltmvij,  Penot  and  Ohiplex, 
EjVI*,  auo  Chaldaa  and  A—yria ;  PSFSt ;  Tbonuon,  Th* 
Land  and  the  Book.  Sec  alao  Manihall  In  Bxpo*.  Uaroh  IStl,  pi 
tlSL  :  Banuay,  Wa$  Chritt  bom  at  Bethlehemt;  E.  A  Abbott, 
aw  aSOOX  p.  US  0. ;  aod  Um  Oomm.  on  Mk  S<,  Lk  SU. 

C.  Waeben. 
BOOH.— 1.  Space  to  Hay  in:  Gn  24"  <Is  there 
zoom  in  thy  father's  bouse  for  as  to  lodge  in  ! ' ;  so 
21>->>  (all  titpif,  from  np  to  rise  up,  stand;  RV 
adds  Is  S*  for  same  Heb.,  AV  'place');  Ps  31* 
'Thon  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room '  (sq^,  from 
3(n  to  be  spacious;  RV  'place');  Lk  V  'There 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn,'  and  14** '  Yet 
there  is  room '  (both  r&rot) ;  of.  Mai  3'*  *  there  shall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it'  (no  Heb.),  Mk  2* 
*8o  that  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them'  (fiort 
lainin  xttptur,  RV  <so  that  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  them') ;  Lk  12"  '  I  have  no  room  where 
to  bestow  my  fruits'  (o6k  Ijfft  roO,  RV  <I  have 
not  where').  In  this  sense  is  the  phrase  'make 
room,'  Gn  26^,  Pr  I8>*  (both  ant) ;  to  which  RVm 
adds  2  Co  7*  'make  room  for  us'  (Or.  x^'P^''^ 
ifuit,  AV  'Reodve  ns,'  RV  'Open  your  hearts  to 
as').  Similarly  Ps  80*  'Thou  preparedst  room 
before  it'  (no  Heb.).  CL  Dt  33*  Tind.  'Blessed 
b  the  rownimaker  Gad '  ( A  V  '  Blessed  be  he  that 
■ilaigelh  Oad')s  and  Milton,  PL  viL  480— 

■Fbst  crept 
Tb»  psiriaionhMn  (uiiimL  provldnt 
Of  fntai%  ia  mall  laom  fairg*  heart  oiokMed.' 

S.  A  definite  pontion  to  be  oocupied :  To  2*,  Wis 
1S>*  (both  olinifM) :  1  Co  14>*  '  he  t£at  ooonpieth  the 
room  of  the  unlearned '  {i  irawkrtpHii  rbp  rdror  roO 
tSuirou,  Vdlg.  jui  tvpvlet  locum  idiotce).  Cf. 
MelTiU,  DitUrg,  9,  *I  want  na  wayee  waver  or 


mint  away,  bot  stand  stedfast  in  that  roum  and 
station  wner  He  hold  placed  me ' ;  Calderwood, 
Hist.  128,  '  Diaplacinf^  of  the  Minister  of  Glasgow 
out  of  his  roome,  which  without  reproach  he  hath 
occupied  these  many  years.'  This  is  the  meaning 
of  '  room '  when  in  AV  rpwroKXurla  is  tr*  '  upper. 
most  room'  (Mt  23«  Mk  1S?»,  RV  both  'chief  place'), 
or  'chief  room'  (Lk  14',  RV  'chief  seat,'  20*",  RV 
'chief  place'),  or  '  highest  room '  (Lk  14*,  RV  'chief 
seat').  The  Or.  word  means  the  place  of  highest 
honour  at  table.  See  Food,  vol.  iL  j>.  43*.  Cf. 
Knox,  Silt.  380,  '  But,  said  hee  (tunung  his  face 
towaids  the  Room  where  such  men  as  had  so 
aflSrmed  sate),  if  I  bee  not  able  to  prove  the  Masse 
to  bee  the  most  abominable  Idolatry  that  ever 
was  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  I  offer 
my  selfe  to  suffer  the  punishment  appointed  by 
God  to  a  false  Preacher';  Lever,  Sermons,  107, 
'Then  who  can  desyre  a  better  master  then  the 
Lords  Grod  or  a  higher  roume  then  a  steward- 
shyppe  in  the  house  of  Christ';  and  Ps  63*  ia 
metre — 

•  Who  eeek  my  soul  to  eplll  shall  dnk 
Down  to  earth's  lowest  room.' 

So  in  the  frequent  phrase  '  in  the  room  of '  or  '  in 
his  room,'  the  Heb.  being  nrje  (2S  19",  1  K  2»»w« 
6»-  •  8»  2  K  lo»  23",  2  Ch  26'  J  R V  adds  2  K  14="  for 
AV '  instead  of ') ;  and  the  Gr.  dm-l  (Mt  2P).  So  Ao 
24"  '  Porcins  Festua  came  into  Felix'  room '  {IXape 
Stdtoxf  i  Ilipnar  ttjcrmr,  RV  '  Felix  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Porcius  Festus').  Cf.  Melvill,  Diary, 
129, '  The  Generall  AssemUie  oommandit  the  Pies- 
bytisrie  of  Edinbruche  to  keipe  his  roum  frie,  and 
place  nan  thairin';  Calderwood,  Hist.  110,  'It 
pertain es  to  the  Office  of  a  Christian  Magistrate 
.  .  .  to  see  that  the  Kirk  be  not  invaded,  nor 
hurt  by  false  Teachers  and  Hirelings,  nor  the 
roomes  thereof  occupied  by  dumb  do^gs  or  idle 
bellies.'  The  plu.  'in  their  rooms'  is  found  in 
1  K  20"  (RV  'room')  and  1  Ch  4*i  (RV  'stead'), 
Heb.  in  both  places  Dn'eiie.  Cf.  Dt  2»  Tind.  '  The 
Caphthoryms  which  came  out  of  Caphthor  de- 
stroyed them  and  dwelt  in  their  rowmes.'  This 
is  the  meaning  in  the  phrase  'give  room,'  which 
has  been  changed  into ' ^ve  place '  in  AV  where- 
ever  it  occurs  m  earlier  VSS  ;  thus  Gal  2*  Tind. 
'  To  whom  we  gave  no  roome,  no  not  for  the  space 
of  an  houre,'  so  Gen.  NT  1667,  but  1660  '  gave  not 
place.'  Cf.  Tindale,  Works,  L  227,  'Dearly  be- 
loved, avenge  not  vourselves,  but  give  room  unto 
the  wrath  of  God*^;  and  Pent.  (Prologe)  'Isaao 
when  his  welles  which  he  had  digged  were  taken 
from  him,  geveth  rowme  and  resistetb  not.' 

8.  The  '  upper  room '  of  Mk  14",  Lk  22"  (Gr.  d»<l- 
yaim,  TR  dfi^yew),  and  of  Ao  1"  (Gr.  inre/xfor,  RV 
'  upper  chamber ')  is  a  room  in  the  upper  storey  of 
the  house,  '  a  roof-chamber '  (see  Moore  on  Je  3'<* ; 
Driver,  Daniel,  p.  74 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book*, 
iL  634,  636  [with  illustration] ;  and  of.  House  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  433').  RV  adds  1  Ch  28"  (Heb.  n;^n,  AV 
'  upper  chambier '). 

4  In  Gn  6"  it  is  said  that  Noah's  ark  had 
'  rooms '  made  in  it.  The  Heb.  (D<)p)  is  lit.  '  nests,' 
and  is  osnally  understood  to  mean  small  divisions 
or  ceH«.  J.  HAsmras. 

ROSE  (n^  MMumdeth,  Ca  2>,  Is  35>  RVm  in 
both  'autumn  crocus.' — Some  have  derived  this 
word  from  ^  bSfOl,  the  same  as  the  Arab,  basal 
b' onion,'  and  secondarily  'bulb.'  This  theory 
rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  initial  n  is  a 
mistake  for  n.  Apart,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  critical  support  for  this  theory,  it 
gains  no  probability  from  the  ancient  versions. 
The  Syriao,  for  example,  hamfoUaita,  gives  the  n 
also  instead  of  n.  The  Targum  on  Ca  2>  ex- 
plains hAbhoffeleth  by  oip'u  =  narcissus  (Celsius, 
Hierob.' L  489).    An  Assyrian  word  of  similar 
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form,  habafillattt,  signifies  a  'maish  plant  or 
reed.'  Kotwithstanding  the  authority  of  Gesenius, 
Michaelis,  and  KosenmUller,  we  are  inclined  to 
accept  narcisstu  as  the  correct  translation.  Two 

rcies  of  this  genus  grow  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Tazetta,  L.,  flowering  from  November  to 
March,  and  JV^.  terotinus,  L.,  flowering  in  autumn. 
The  former  has  larger  and  more  sweetly  scented 
flowers  than  the  latter.  They  are  of  the  familiar 
pattern,  with  a  white  perigonium,  and  yellow, 
cup-shaped  crown.  The  scape  bears  from  titree  to 
ten  flowers.  The  mention  of  the  'narcissus  of 
Sharon'  in  parallelism  with  the  'lUy  (shoshanndh) 
of  the  valleys '  increases  the  probability  that  they 
are  allied  plants.  Shoshanndh  in  doubtless  generic, 
and  may  include  various  species  of  Iris,  Colchicum, 
Crocus,  Pancratium,  Ixiolirion,  Tulipa,  Fritillaria, 
Hvacinthus,  Asphodeline,  etc  (see  Lilt),  any  or 
all  of  which  would  go  well  in  a  parallelism  with 
nareissiu.  For  the  tr*  'rose'  we  have  only  the 
authority  of  Ben  Melech  (Cels.  Sierob.  L  488). 
The  LXX  irSos  and  xptror  ^ve  it  no  snpport. 

The  rose  is  mentioned  m  several  placte  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Sirach  speaks  of  <pvri,  ^bSou  b>  'ItMxv, 
'a  rose  plant  in  Jencho'  (24",  cf.  39^*).  Seven 
species  ot  rose  exist  in  PaL  and  Syria — Sosa  luUa, 
L.,  the  Yellow  Boae,  which  grows  only  in  N.  Syria ; 
R.  glutinota,  S.  et  S.,  and  B.  Thurcti,  Bamat  et 
Gremli,  both  Alpine  apedes ;  B.  canina,  L.,  the 
Dog  Kose,  »  mountain  species;  B.  dumetorutn, 
Thuill.,  a  species  growing  irom  Lebtmon  and  Anti- 
lebanon  northward ;  B.  AnMca,  Crep.,  a  Sinaitic 
species;  and  B.  Phcenieea,  Boiss.  The  latter  is 
almost  oniversaL  The  present  writer  has  not 
met  with  any  of  these  species  at  Jericho,  but  the 
last  might  easUy  grow  there  in  hedges.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  context  to  prevent  tne  '  rose  plant 
Id  Jericho '  being  a  cultivated  one.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  traditional  '  rose  of  Jericho.'  This 
is  a  low,  annual  Crucifer,  Anaitcttiea  hierochun- 
Una,  L.  The  ao-caUed  rose  in  this  case  is  the 
entire  plant,  which,  after  maturing,  dries  up,  and 
its  branches  enrl  inward,  forming  a  brown  nemi- 
sphere,  3  to  4  in.  broad.  On  placing  the  root  in 
water,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  the  dry  branches 
expand,  and  spread  open.  It  has  no  resemblance 
to  a  rose,  except  in  its  round  contour.  Roses  are 
everywhere  cultivated  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  and 
passionately  admired  by  the  people.  'The  name 
?Kan2eA=Rose,  is  a  favourite  girl's  name  in 
Arabic  (cf.  NT  Bhoda).  One  of  the  industries  for 
which  Damascus  is  noted  is  the  distilling  of  rose- 
water  and  an  essential  oil  (attar  of  roses),  as  well 
as  the  making  of  symp  of  roses.  Large  plantations 
of  rosebushes  are  to  De  seen  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  tiie  country.  G.  £.  Post. 

SOSH  (Ml). — t,  A  son,  or,  according  to  the  LXX 
('Pci;),  a  grandson,  of  Benjamin,  Gn  46".  The 
reading  of  MT  o>iio  cim  'rut  'Ehi  and  Bosh, 
Muppim,'  should,  however,  probably  be  corrected 
after  Nu  28"  to  osun  o-cnn  '  Ahiram  and  Shupham ' 
(cf.  also  1  Ch  ««•).  2.  In  the  title  of  Gog  ciii  kV) 
TR»D  in  Ezk  38»«-  SO"  (RV  'prince  of  Bosh, 
Meshecn,  and  Tubal ' ;  AY  and  RVm  '  chief  prince 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal ' ;  AYm  '  prince  of  the  chief 
of  Meshech  and  Tubal ').  It  is  most  probable  that 
Bosh  is  here  the  name  of  a  people  or  country,  like 
Meshech  and  Tubal  (so  LXX  fPi^T]  and  Symm. 
and  Theod.).  Its  position,  however,  cannot  be 
identified.  Gesenins  actually  thought  of  the 
Russians,  Imt  this  is  impossible.  Even  the  land 
of  Bi*h,  on  the  western  border  of  Elam,  which 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (see 
Belitzsch,  Parodies,  822),  appears  (see  A.  B.  David- 
son, Ezeleiel,  ad  loe,)  to  he  too  far  east  for  the 
reqnirementa  of  the  prophecy.  For  further  con- 
jectaraa  Me  the  Commentanea  of  Bertholet  and 


Kraetzschmar,  ad  loc.  Duhm,  followed  by  Cheyne^ 
finds  this  same  rxi  concealed  under  the  iifj;  ('  bow ') 
of  Is  66**.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

RUBY.— Three  Heb.  words,  onk,  lirjj,  and  OTif, 
are  tr.  'ruby'  in  EV  (text  or  margin),  but  it  la 
doubtfnl  whether  this  is  the  stone  meant. 

1.  Dik  is  tr.  '  ruby '  in  A  Vm  and  RVm  at  Ex  28" 
391°,  Ezk  28".  The  text,  in  each  case,  has  sardiai, 
after  the  Yulg.  sardius  and  the  LXX  eipStor.  D'lit 
(from  0'1^  or  039  '  to  be  red ')  would  obviously  be  a 
suitable  name  for  any  red  stone.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  help  us  in  fixing  on  the  special  kind  m 
gem.  A  siuiilar  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  cognate 
Assyr.  word  adamatu,  when  used  as  a  plant- 
name;  all  that  Fried.  Delitzsch  (Assyr.  Hand- 
wrterbueh,  sub  voce)  feels  justified  in  saying  of  it 
is  that  it  is  '  a  plant,  probably  so  called  on  aooount 
of  its  colour.'  Pliny,  too,  presents  the  same  kind 
of  difficulty  as  we  meet  here;  his  method  oi 
naming  stones  according  to  their  colours  often 
leaves  us  uncertain  which  of  them  he  has  in  view. 
Modem  authorities  are  divided  between  the  claims 
of  the  carnelian  [Petrie  makes  it  the  red  jasper  1 
see  art.  Stones  (Pbbciocs)]  and  the  ruby  to  repre< 
sent  the  Heb.  Dik,  the  majority  favouring  the  former. 
Two  considerations  are  in  favour  of  this  view :  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  gems  which  have  come 
down  to  US  from  antiqnity  are  camelians ;  and  the 
c^tc  of  Exodus  was  an  engraved  stone,  whereas  the 
ruby,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  was  seldom  en- 
graved in  ancient  times. 

2.  nils  U  tr.  '  ruby '  by  RY  at  Is  64",  Ezk  27" ; 
AY  has  '  agate,'  m. '  Heo.  cbrysoprase ' ;  LXX  has 
tarrtt  (Is.)  and  ^opxip  (Ezek.)  (from  the  common 
confusion  of  1  and  1) ;  Yulg.  iaspis  and  ehodehod. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  ik-ij  was. 
The  root  from  which  the  noun  is  derived  probably 
means  'to  sparkle.'  But  this  would  suit  a  car- 


buncle almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  a  ruby. 

S.  At  Job  28",  Pr  3"  [Kethibh,  by  a  transcril 
mistake,  d-j?]  8"  20»  31"»,  La  4^  AY  and  RY  tr. 


0*)*;?  'rubies'';  RYm  has  'red  ooral  or  pearls,'  ex- 
cept at  La  4',  which  has  '  corals.'  The  LXX  is  very 
vague  and  fluctuating,  using  Xitfot,  X(0«  roKvrtKeis, 
rA  iffiirara  (Job  28") ;  and  the  Yulg.  is  still  more 
unhelpful,  'cunctisjDre<{o«wnmtf,'  'cunctisopt&iu,' 
'  mnltitndo  aemmarum,'  '  de  nltimis  finiims,'  '  d» 
oeeuitt*,' and  at  La  4'"  eiore  anttTUO.'  (Toy,  Prov. 
p.  72,  appears  to  think  that  this  last  is  due  to  a 
mbtaken  readin^D';;^ ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
at  Ezk  27"  the  Vnlg.  renders  03^  jj*  by  daUei 
hebeninos).  Although  dt)?  never  occurs  m  a  list 
of  gems,  the  Heb.  writers  must  have  had  a  distinct 
class  of  stones  in  view.  This  is  clear  from  La  4' : 
the  colour  of  the  human  body  could  not  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  precious  stones  in  general.  The 
same  passage  seems  also  to  preclude  the  'pearls' 
of  our  RYm.  For  if  Carey  (quoted  by  Delitzsch, 
Job,  p.  370)  had  seen  '  pearls  of  a  slightly  reddish 
tinge,'  these  are,  at  all  events,  not  so  common  as 
to  justify  a  comparison  which  would  imply  that 
pearls  are  nsoally  red.  The  choice  would  appear 
to  lie  between  'ruby'  and  'red  coraL'  And  the 
decision  depends  on  two  considerations — the  value 
and  the  colour  of  these  two  classes  of  objects. 
The  passages  in  Job  and  Proverbs  show  that  dtw 
were  costly.  '  The  price  of  wisdom  is  above  o')'}f. 
Either  rubies  or  coral  would  answer  to  this  require- 
ment. Rubies  have  always  commanded  a  hi(^ 
price.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  quite  a  small  irtpai 
as  being  worth  forty  gold  staters.  Benvennto 
Cellini,  in  the  16th  cent,  states  that  a  ruby  of 
one  carat  was  worth  eight  times  as. much  as  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight.  A  fine  ruby  will 
still  fetch  more  than  a  diamond  of  the  same  size. 
But  red  coral  (eoraUium  rubrum)  has  also  alvrays 
hoea  held  in  high  esteem.  In  ancient  times  it  waa 
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eagerly  purchased  in  India.  It  finds  a  place  in 
the  Lapidarium  of  Marbodos.  Good  specimens 
continue  to  command  a  high  price  in  China.  The 
coral  fisheries  are  a  carefully  regulated  and  highly 
important  source  of  wealth  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  On  the  second  point — that  of  colour — 
the  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  balance 
inclines  in  favoor  of  the  coral.  Rubies  are  of  too 
deep  and  fiery  a  hue  to  be  compared  at  La  4''  to 
the  red  of  even  an  Oriental's  bcKiy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fa«t  that  there  are  exceptional  gems,  snch 
as  the  one  King  describes  {Atttime  Genu,  p.  230), 
'of  the  most  delicious  cerise  oolonr.'  But  coral 
is  found  of  every  shade — deep  red,  rose  pink,  flesh 
colour,  and  even  milky  whito.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  supposition  that  the  Jews  were 
familiar  with  it,  for  it  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
coast  of  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  from 
the  Mediterranean.  J.  Tatlob. 

BDODEIL— See  Ships  ahd  Boats. 

BDDI1IENT.-See  Elbmxnt. 

RUE  {rljr/afof,  ruta). — Suta  ffravedent,  L.,  the 
officinal  rue,  is  a  heavy-smelling,  shrubby  plant, 
of  the  order  Butaeete,  2  to  4  ft.  hign,  with  glandular- 
dotted,  bi-pinnately  parted  leaves,  and  corymbose, 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  onltivated  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  which  are  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
gogue.  It  has  been  inferred  from  Lk  11**  that  it 
was  one  of  the  plants  subject  to  tithe  (but  see 
Plummer,  ad  loe.).  The  indigenous  me  of  Pal. 
is  RtUa  Chala>ensit,  L.,  the  Aleppo  rue,  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  officinal  species. 

Cf.  E.  Post. 

RUFUS  ("PoC^).— In  Mk  15"  we  are  told  that 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  bore  our  Lord's  cross,  was 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.  In  Ro  16" 
Stk  Paul  sends  his  salutation  to  Rufus, '  the  chosen 
in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine.'  The  name, 
meaning  'red,'  'reddish,'  was  among  the  com- 
monest of  slave  names.  The  mention  of  Simon  as 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  seems  to  imply 
that  the  two  latter  were  known  in  the  circles  to 
which  the  Gospel  was  addressed.  There  is  some 
evidence  for  thinking  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was 
written  in  Rome ;  u  this  be  so,  then  the  same 
person  may  be  referred  to  in  both  passages ;  but 
as  the  name  was  so  common,  this  can  be  only  a 
conjecture.  '  Chosen  in  the  Lord '  implies  some 
particnlar  eminence  as  a  Christian,  and  not  merely 
one  of  tlie  elect,  which  would  not  be  any  special 
distinction.  By  'his  mother  and  mine,'  St.  Paul 
means  that  the  mother  of  Rufus  had  on  some 
occasion  shown  to  him  the  care  of  a  mother,  and 
that  therefore  he  felt  for  her  the  afiection  of  a  son. 

The  naiM  ot  Bofas  wis  made  nsa  et  laigelr  In  legenduy 
history.  He  If  introdooed  into  the  AeU  of  Andrtw  and  ot 
fettr.  Acoording  to  one  aocoant  he  waa  biahop  of  Thebes ; 
acooiding  to  anotber,  Uabop  ot  Oapua ;  aoooiding  to  another, 
biahop  of  Avignon.  The  last  legend  states  that  be  travelled 
to  Spain,  founded  Um  ohnroh  at  Tortoea,  went  over  the  Alps 
to  Narbonne,  and  preaehed  in  Avignon.  He  appears  to  have 
been  commemontaa  on  tlia  ISth,  14th,  and  Slst  Hovember. 

A.  C.  HEADum. 
RUO.— Jg  4>*  BY  and  AVm.    See  Mahtlk, 
No.  *. 

RUHAHIH.— The  second  child  (a  daughter)  of 
Gomer,  Hosea's  unfaithful  wife,  was  ciuled  Lo- 
BUHAKAH,  '  nnpitied,'  Hob  !*■ as  a  type  of  Israel, 
when,  nnpitiea  by  Jahweh,  die  was  to  be  given 
over  to  calamity.  The  opposite  condition  of  things 
is  expressed  in  Eos  9  [Eng.  2'1 '  Say  ye  unto  your 
brethren,  Ammi  (t.e.  'my  people,'  in  opposition  to 
the  name  of  the  third  cnild^  Lo-ahui,  'not  my 
people'),  and  to  your  sisters,  Ruhamah'  {reftn 
'ptted,'  LXZ  'BXsvUrf).  Similarly,  when  Jah- 


weh's  anger  is  turned  away.  He  declares  in  v."  W 
'  and  I  will  have  mercy  upon  horthathadnot  obtained 
mercy '  (wSrihamtt  eth-td  rCthCtmdh,  LXX  B  <coi  iyar- 
■fyro  T^jr  Odic  i^yomj/i^ri;!'  [  AQ  have  i^rluru  for  iyatr-fiaia, 
and  ijKauUrii*  for  i/yawintiyrir,  cf.  Hort  on  I  P  2'°]). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

RULERS  OF  THE  CITT  is,  at  Ac  17*- the  EV 
rendering  of  the  Gr.  «-oXirdax<u  (on  the  various 
spelling  ToXecr.  see  Tisch.  NI^,  Prol.  p.  86,  n.  2),  as 
the  special  local  title  belonging  to  the  magistrates 
in  Thessalonica,  beiure  whose  bar  the  Jews  of  that 
city,  along  with  a  mob  of  market-idlers,  dragged 
Jason  ana  other  Christian  converts,  under  a  charge 
of  hospitebly  receiving  Paul  and  Silas,  and  of  en- 
tertaining treasonable  designs  against  the  emperor. 
The  word  denotes  'rulers  of  the  citizens,'  who,  as 
Thessalonica  was  a  free  city,  had  then  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  their  own  rulers.  The  use  of  the 
term  ToKirdpxnt  has  been  pointed  to  as  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  (e.^. 
by  Alford  and  Knowling,  ad  loe.) ;  for,  while  it  is 
not  employed  in  that  form  by  classical  authors,  who 
use  ToKlapxn  *nd  roXlrapxos,  the  actual  existence  of 
the  Lukan  form  at  Thessalonica  ia  vouched  for  by 
inscriptions  discovered  there,  one  of  which  (assigned 
to  the  time  of  Vespasian)  mentions  among  the 
politarchs  for  the  time  being  Soeipater,  Secundus, 
and  Gains — names  occurring  also  as  those  of  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul  (Boeckh,  CIG  1067,  quoted  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  by  Alford). 

Much  fresh  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  in  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Burton  of  Chicago,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  for  July  1898,  entitled  '  The 
Politarchs,'  in  which  he  has  carefully  collected,  and 
commented  on,  the  inscriptions  which  attest  the 
use  of  the  noun  roXtrdpxit  or  of  the  verb  roXi- 
Tapxiu.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  results : 
— There  are  seventeen  inscriptions  which  attest 
the  existence  of  the  office  of  politarch  in  ancient 
cities,  to  which  other  two  may  be  added,  if  we 
accept  recent  probable  restorations.  Eleven  con- 
tain the  verb,  always  in  the  present  participle,  and 
mostly  in  the  genitive  plural;  seven  contein  the 
noun,  giving  in  all  eleven  instances  of  it.  There 
is  itacistic  variation  between  et  and  t  in  the  second 
syllable  of  both  noun  and  verb.  While  isolated 
examples  occur  from  Thrace,  Bithynia,  the  Bos- 
poran  kingdom,  and  Egypt,  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
Delong  to  Macedonia,  and  five  of  these  without 
much  doubt  to  Thessalonica  itself.  None  have 
apparently  been  discovered  from  Greece  proper, 
ana  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  office 
existed  south  of  Macedonia.  Ito  presence  in  the 
latter  province  so  largely  was  probably  due  to 
Roman  influence  in  its  municipal  organization. 
The  five  Thessalonian  inscriptions  extend  from  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  As  regards  number,  Thessalonica  had 
five  politarchs  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  six 
under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Burton  gives  a  full  bibliography,  mentioning  as 
the  most  recent  book  that  of  Dimitzas :  'H  Man- 
Swla  ir  \t8oit  4^eyyotUroit  koX  /ivruulMt  aufoiUfMt, 
2  vols.,  Athens,  1896.      Wiluam  P.  DiCKSON. 

RULER(S)  OF  THE  STHiOOOUE.-See  SvNA. 

OOOUE. 

RUMAH  (mjn ;  B  Kpow/ul,  A  'Pw/ul).— The  home 
of  Pedaiah,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  king 
Jeboiakim,  2  K  23**.  Josepnus,  in  the  parallel 
passage.  Ant.  X.  v.  2,  has  'ABov/ii,  no  doubt  a 
copyist's  error  for  'Apov/ui,  which  may  lie  the 
Abuhah  of  Jg  9",  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheohem.  Another  Rumah  (in  Galilee)  is 
named  in  Jos.  BJ  in.  viL  21,  which  may  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Pedaiah  (see  Neubauer, 
G6ag.  dit  Talm.  203;  Guirin,  Gaiiiie,  i.  Sffli.i 
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BnM,  GAP  220  f.),  if  we  may  suppose  that  eon- 
nubium  still  subsisted  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  kingdoms. 

The  reading  nan  for  nan  in  Jos  IS",  although 
supported  by  the  LXX  (B  'Peiwi,  A  'Pow/id),  is 
probably  a  copyist's  error.  See  Bumah,  No.  2. 
According  to  Jerome,  there  was  a  various  reading, 
Bumah  (t.«.  Rome)  for  Dunuth  in  Is  21",  which  is 
said  also  to  have  been  found  in  a  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  R.  Meir.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

RUNNERS.— See  FOOTKAH,  and  Guabd,  No.  2. 

RUSH.— See  Reed. 

RDTH  (nn,  LXX  Tw!*).— The  heroine  of  the 
Bk.  of  Rnth.  She  was  a  Moabitess,  the  wife  of 
Mahlon  (Ru  4'*)  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi 
who  were  residing  in  the  land  of  Moab  because  of 
a  famine  in  Jndan  (Ru  1'^).  By  the  time  that  the 
famine  ceased,  Elimelech  and  his  two  sons  were 
dead.  Naomi  decided  to  return  to  her  own  land, 
and  after  she  and  her  daughters-in-law  had  started 
she  recommended  them  to  stay  in  their  native  land 
and  marry  again.  Rath  refused,  and  dedared  her 
intention  that  nothing  short  of  death  should  part 
her  from  Naomi.  They  went  on  their  way,  and 
arrived  at  Bethlehem,  much  to  the  sarprige  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  be^ning  of  oarley  har- 
vest. Elimelech's  kinsman,  Boaz,  was  one  of  the 
leading  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem,  and  Ruth  went 
to  glean,  and  by  chance  entered  a  part  of  his  fidd. 
Here  Boaz  noticed  her  and  bade  her  remain  in  tiie 
same  field,  and  praised  her  for  the  care  she  had 
taken  of  her  mother-in-law.  He  invited  her  to 
share  the  meal  of  the  reapers,  and  instructed  his 
men  to  show  her  proper  respect  (ch.  2).  Instigated 
by  her  mother,  she  introduced  herself  into  his 
presence  at  ni^ht  and  claimed  his  protection.  He 
was  quite  wilhng  to  give  it  to  her,  but  there  was  a 
nearer  kinsman  who  had  prior  rights  to  his,  and 
he  bad  to  be  reckoned  with  first.  Boaz  therefore 
sent  Ruth  home  with  a  present  for  her  mother, 
whilst  he  himself  took  the  necessary  steps  to  call 
upon  the  nearer  kinsman  to  exercise  or  refuse  to 
exercise  his  rights  (ch.  3).  He  summoned  him  to 
his  side  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  with  ten  elders  of 
the  city  as  witnesses.  He  ttien  called  upon  the 
nearest  kinsman  to  buy  or  redeem  Elimelech's 
portion  of  land.  He  refused  to  do  this,  because 
It  involved  his  taking  to  wife  Rnth  the  Moabitess, 
and  passed  on  his  rights  to  Boaz  by  drawing  off 
his  shoe  and  giving  it  to  Boaz ;  for  '  this  was  the 
manner  of  attestation  in  Israd.'  The  people  in 
the  gate  were  called  upon  as  well  as  the  elders  to 
boar  witness  to  the  transaction,  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  Boaz  and  Ruth  (4**'*).  In 
this  way  they  were  married,  and  their  firstborn 
son  was  called  Obed,  from  whom  were  descended 
David  and  Christ  (Ra  4?*^,  cf.  Mt  1*). 

The  name  Rath  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  her  alleged  descendant  Lttvid 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Moab  (cf.  1  S 
22*-  *).  The  transaction  recorded  in  this  book  is 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  legalized  in  Dt  26*''*, 
though  not  coming  under  that  law  (see  Driver, 
Deut.  285).  The  actual  selling  of  the  land  by 
Naomi  comes  nearer  to  the  law  of  Lv  25".  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  assign  the  history  to 
the  days  of  Eglon  (Jg  S"***),  or  the  time  of  scarcity 
precedmg  Gideon's  call  (Jg  &•*).  See,  further, 
next  artide.  H.  A.  Bedpath. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OF.— This  book,  in  which  the 
history  of  Ruth  (see  preceding  article)  is  narrated, 
is  full  of  interest.  It  is  an  anonymous  work, 
idyllic  in  its  character,  describing  pastoral  life 
among  the  Hebrews  in  a  time  of  peace  and  order. 


when  old  onstoms  were  kept  up  and  carefully 

observed. 

L  The  Date  of  the  Book:— This  mutt  be 
considerably  later  than  the  history,  though  how 
much  later  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  book 
looks  back  to '  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled'  (1'), 
to  a  custom  existing  *  in  former  time  in  Israel '  (4^), 
and  carries  the  descent  from  Boaz  down  to  David 
(4'*),  unless,  as  some  have  with  little  probability 
thought,  the  last  verses  do  not  really  belong  to 
the  book.  But  it  claims  no  jparticular  date  for 
itself,  though  the  style  would  lead  us  to  assign 
it  to  a  comparatively  early  one.  The  linguistic 
difiSculties  in  the  way  of  its  being  early  have  been 
discussed  by  Driver  (LOT  pp.  426,  427  t*454,  455]). 
The  main  argument  for  a  post-exilic  date,  besides 
the  linguistic  one,  is  the  way  in  which  the  customs 
of  ch.  4  are  treated  as  quite  obsolete. 

ii.  The  Object  of  the  Book.— This  may  be 
described  as  twofold.  (1)  To  introduce  us  to  the 
family  from  which  David  was  descended ;  and 
(2)  to  illustrate  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  marriage  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess  with 
Mahlon  seems  at  first  to  run  counter  to  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  Dt  23*-  *,  and  certainly  in  post- 
exilic  times  such  a  union  was  held  to  be  unlawful 
(see  Ezr  9'- Neh  10=»),  but  the  law  quoted  says 
nothing  about  marriage,  and  differs  in  its  terms 
from  that  of  Dt  7*.  Some  of  those  who  look  upon 
this  book  as  post-exilic  have  been  tempted  to 
regard  it  almost  as  a  political  pamphlet,  and  a 
protest  against  the  action  taken  both  by  Ezra 
and  Neheniiah. 

iii  Place  IN  the  Canon. — In  the  Jewish  Canon 
the  Talmud  (Bab.  Baba  bathra  14)  places  it  first 
amongst  the  Hagiographa  or  third  class  of  sacred 
writings  immediately  before  the  Psalms.  In 
Hebrew  Bibles  it  is  one  of  the  five  Megilldth  or 
rolls  which  were  read  in  the  Synagogue  on  five 
special  days  in  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year — 
Ruth  being  read  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  As  this 
was  the  second  of  the  five  days,  the  Book  of  Ruth 
generally  appears  second  in  order  ;  but  in  Spanish 
MSS  and  m  one  Bible  of  a.d.  1009  Rath  comes 
first  (Buhl,  Canon  oftlte  OT,  L  §  10).  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  modem  versions  by  which  Ruth 
follows  Judges  goes  back  to  the  Vulgate  and  LXX, 
and  also  to  Josephus.*  Its  position  in  them  is 
due  to  its  having  oeen  linked  on  to  the  Book  of 
Judges  by  its  first  verse,  and  having  been  treated 
as  an  appendix  to  that  book. 

LrmuTintK.— OonunentariM  of  Uctcgar  (1857),  Kell  txA 
Delitach,  Wright  (1864),  Berthean  (combined  with  JuSga, 
1888),  Huinmebuer  (1888),  Oettli  (Dvt  gnck.  Bagiog.,Sord- 
llnnn,  1888XWUdeboerCKun«r  Bdamt.  1888),  No«iok(|rdlwin. 
190)):  at  t&o  DriTer,  LOT  ma.  [■  4M ff.];  OomlU,  BMeU.* 
24211.;  WUdeboer.  JM.  d.  AT,  Ultt.:  WelUuiuMn-Btaek; 
Boberteon  In  Booi  bv  Book,  76;  W.  B.  Smith, art  'Bath'  ia 
EneycL  BriL*;  ne  auo  the  relevut  mcUods  ia  tlw  mckstf 
Btm,  mUaboor,  and  Bohl  on  the  Canon  of  OT. 

H.  A.  Redpatb. 
RYB  (nMf  kutfvmetk;  fta,  6Kvaa,far,  vkia). — 
Kutttmetk  occurs  three  times  in  the  Bible.  Twice 
it  is  ti'  by  AV  '  rye'  (Ex  g".  Is  28»m '  spelt' ;  RV 
in  both  passages  'spelt').  It  is  also  tr*  in  AV 
•fitches'  (Ezk  S>,  AVm  and  RV  *  spelt').  The  LXX 
gives  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  above  references 
jXvpa,  and  in  the  second  j'l^a.  <Xuia  may,  and  jte  does, 
mean  '  spelt,'  which  is  the  seed  of  Tritiemn  ipelta, 
L.,  a  wiM  wheat.  Notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  the  LXX,  we  think  that  kuttemttk  ia  the  same 
as  the  Arab,  kirsanah,  commonly  pronounced 
kiraenneh.  This  is  a  leguminous  plant,  Vicia 
ErvUia,  L.,  near  the  lentil  in  its  general  aspect. 
It  is  an  annual,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8  to  IS 
pairs  of  oblong,  retase  leaflets,  and  a  tortolosa 

*  The  only  way  In  which  Jaw|lhu^  reckoning  o(  the  books  ol 
the  Bible  aa  twenbr-two  can  be  acooanted  lor  Is  br  wppo^ng 
(hat  he  reckoned  Judgei  and  Sath  a*  one  book. 
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pod,  1  in.  lone  and  i  in.  broad,  containing  3  to  4 
weds,  larger  than  those  of  the  lentU.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  being  extensively  cultivated  for 
fodder,  and  for  the  seeds,  which  resemble  those 
«f  the  lentil.  The  substitntion  of  r  for  the  first  « 
and  n  for  m  prodnces  the  classical  Arab,  form 
UrtoMoh.  Evidently  JeraoM  adopted  thia  view, 
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translating  the  word  hy^  vieia.  Rye  ia  unknown 
in  Bible  lands.  Spelt  ia  not  cnltivated,  and  is 
unknown  here  in  the  wild  state.  Perhaps  the 
best  rendering  would  be  '  vetch,'  with  a  marginal 
note,  '  the  seed  known  by  the  .Ajaba  as  kirsenneh, 
properly  kirtanak'  (bat  see  art.  Bbkad  in  vol.  L 
p.  316»).  Q.  £.  Post. 


s 


.BUIOHTHIHL— See  Eu,  Eu,  Laka  Sabaob- 

THANI. 

BlBfUrS,  BBBJl,  BHEBA.— The  pnipoee  of 

this  article  is  to  explain  and  differentiate  the  em- 
ployment of  these  terms,  leaving  ethnological  and 
other  information  to  be  given  under  the  articlea 
Seba  and  Shbba. 

Babaans  occurs  only  twice  in  BY:  4Hioe  Is  4Bf* 
(D'M^i; ;  B  Zafiatl/t,  A  XeSiMlfi,)  aa  thegentilic  name 
from  Sf.ha,  and  once  Jot)  1"  (m;;*,  LXXom.)  as  that 
from  Sheba.  Other  two  instances  occur  in  AV: 
Jl  3  [Heb.  4]*,  where  RV  snbetitntes  <men  of 
Sheba'  as  tr.  of  o<i<^  (LXX  om.);  and  Ezk  23<*, 
where  RV  and  AVm,  following  the  Rethibh  atao, 
substitute  'drunkards'  [AV  'Sabseans'  follows 
the  j^ert  D<K79 ;  B  om.,  A  ebuaiiihoil  The  text  here 
is  almost  certainlv  corrupt,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  Comiil,  Bertnolet,  or  Kraetzschmar 
have  been  very  successful  in  their  att^pts  at 
restoring  it. 

Beba  (k^,  Zo^)  is  mentioned  in  6n  W  (=1  Ch 
1*,  B  Sa/Sdr)  as  a  SOU  of  Cush ;  in  Is  43*  (B  "Zofpni) 
the  name  is  coupled  with  Cush,  and  in  Ps  72>*  with 

Shiba. 

Bneba  (k^i^,  usually  Za^<l)  is  variously  described 
as  (1)  a  grandson  of  Cush  Gn  W  (=1  Ch  1»,  B 
Sa/Jdr) ;  (2)  a  son  of  Joktan  Gn  10"  (A  Za/3eC,  E 
Za/3aC)=l  Ch  1"  (A  Za/}<U);  (3)  a  son  of  Jol^shan 
Gn2S>  (A  2a^.  E  2a8il)=l  Ch  !•*  (B  2a/}a(,  A 
ZajSd).  The  queen  of  Sheba  (1  K  10>-  «■  >^  "s2  Ch 
gi.1.  •.  visited  Solomon,  bringing  with  her  great 
stores  of  gold,  precious  stones  and  spices;  the 
trading  companies  of  Sheba  are  refwred  to  in 
Job  6"  (B  So/So«,  «  ••  •  •B<r»jS<H,  A*"  'AvtBoi),  Is  60«, 
Ezk  27^**  (associated  with  Ra'amah,  Haran, 
Canneh,  Eden,  Asshnr,  and  Chilmad)  38"  (wUh 
Dedan  and  Tarslush);  ita  gold  is  mentioned  in 
Ps  72»  (Bx  'A^(a),  and  ita  frankincense  in  Jer 
8";  in  Ps  72''  the  name  is  coupled  with  Seba  (<  the 
kings  of  Sheba  [BK  fiatiKib  'Afdfiur)  and  Seba  shaU 
offer  gifU').  J.  A.  Sblbo. 

BABANHEUS  (B  Za/3anwoCt,  A  BomuoOt,  AV 
Bannaia),  1  Es  9*.  The  corresponding  name  in  Ear 
10»  is  Zabad. 

BABANNUB(Z<i/3u'i'(».  AT  Sabban),  1  Es8"(LZZ 
— Moeth  the  son  of  Sabannus  corresponds  to 
Noadiah  the  son  of  Binnui,  Ezr  8**. 

SABAOTH.— See  Lobd  of  Ho8T& 

BABATEUB  (B  'AfiTaSm,  A  laBOanJat,  AT  Sa- 
bateas),  1  Es  9«=Shabbethai.  Neh  V,  where  the 
LXX  omits  the  name. 

SABATHUB  lUfiaBot,  AV  Sabatos).  1  Es  9>*- 
Zabad,  Ear  10". 

BiBBATBUB  {^afifia/nSu,  AV  Sabbathens),  1  Es 


0**. — 'Levis  and  Sabbatena*  eorrespond  to  'Shab- 
bethai  the  Levite'  of  Ezr  10». 

BABBATH  {n^t;  (rd/S/Saror ;  also,  both  in  LXX 
and  NT,  of  a  tingle  dav,  rd  ird^^ra). — The  Hebrew 
name  for  the  seventh  daj  of  the  week,  which 
became  among  the  Israelites  a  centre  of  many 
important  religions  observances  and  associations. 

Hm  word  la  in  form,  probably  (m  wmj  be  Inferred  bom 
lAi;^  oontnctod  Iran  (lo  OlshMuan,  p.  849 ;  KSnic.iL 
180 1. :  otbenrtsa,  but  lea  probably ,  Bartli,  IfominiMiUlmig,  p. 
It ;  Jtitiow  [m  ad  jU.],  p.  849).  The  root  njf  meuis  (*m 
Iil44S4>)ea  duUt,  Mat  (of.  Anb.  taiata,  to'eut  off,  inUntpt, 
intarupt);  henoe  the  idea  connected  with  the  'nbbatb'  will 
be  that  of  detittiitf,  oMMIttm— the  doubled  b  having  an  intan- 
siTe  force,  and  Implyinr  either  eompleU  eeMtation,  or,  peiiia|ia, 
a  vtaking  to  teatt.  It  uiould  be  txune  in  mind  that  the  klM 
expreieed  hrnsi*  and  Is  not  the  pcdttve  'rest' o(  lelaxa. 
tton  or  rafreshment  (wbioh  Is  QU),  but  the  negatlT*  'rest'  of 
eettatltm  from  work  or  aotirity.  Whether,  however,  thii 
etymology  expreaaea  the  ori^na<  meanine  of  'tabbath,'  miv'' 
rmuain  (or  the  present  an  open  question :  if  it  be  true  that  i( 
and  the  Assyr.  tdbaUum  had  a  common  orii^,  it  may  have 
denoted  orizinally  lonHithlng  diffeiant  (aaa  balow,  (  i£,  tint 
par.  in  amall  typaX 

L  History  or  thk  Ikstitxttion  ik  the  OT.— 
The  sabbath  is  mentioned  in  all  the  great  Penta- 
teuchal  codes,  and  there  are  also  allusions  to  it  in 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books.  It  will  be 
most  instructive  to  consider  the  notices,  as  far 
as  possible,  ohronologically. 

Li  the  legislation  of  JE  the  sabbath  appeara 
as  a  day  ot  cessation  from  (in  particular)  Jield- 
labour,  designed  with  a  humanitarian  end:  Ex 
23"  'Six  days  shalt  thou  do  thy  work  ()rfK>?)> 
and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  desist  (11^79), 
in  order  that  thy  ox  and  thy  ass  may  rest  (ou;), 
and  that  the  son  of  thy  maidservant,  and  thy 
'straneer,'  may  be  refreshed  (e>s)%  properly  'get 
breath?  «.  2S  16"*),' — comp.  the  similar  motive 
for  the  sabbatical  year,  v.u.  And  in  the  parallel 
group  of  laws  in  ch.  34  (v.*i):  >'Six  days  thon 
shalt  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  dialt 
desist :  in  plowing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt 
desist.'  In  the  Decalogue  (Ex  20<)  the  Israelite  is 
commanded  to  '  keep '  the  sabbath  '  holy ' ;  and  the 
injunction  is  exjMmded  in  the  followmg  clauses, 
w.*-"  (which  are  probably  an  explanatory  com- 
ment, not  forming  part  of  tne  original  Ten  Woi  ds) : 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  there  said,  is  a  sabbath  '  unto ' 
(i.e.  to  be  observed  in  honour  of)  Jehovah :  no 
work — lyTti  more  exactly  buiinest,  the  word 
generally  used  in  connexion  with  the  sabbath — is 
to  be  done  in  it  by  any  member  of  the  Israelite's 
household  (including  his  servants),  or  by  his  cattle, 
or  by  the  'stranger'  settled  in  his  country;  and 
in  Deut.  (6")  a  clause  similar  to  Ex  28'*'  is  added, 
'in  order  tliat  thy  manservant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  (ou:)  as  well  as  thou '  (cf .  for  the 
philanthropic  motive,  12>'-i*  1^  16").  In  the 
early  historical  books  and  prophets  the  sabbath  is 
associated  with  the  new  moon,  in  a  maimer  which 
implies  that  both  were  occasions  of  intermission 
from  labonr,  and  holidays :  in  2  K  4**-'>  a  visit  to 
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a  distance  would,  it  is  implied,  be  undertaken 
naturally  only  on  a  sabbath  or  new  moon.  Hos  2" 
('  And  I  will  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  her  pil- 
grimages, her  new  moons,  and  her  sabbaths,  and 
all  her  stated  [religious]  seasons ')  implies  that  the 
sabbath,  though  it  had  a  religious  object  (cf. 
Is  1"),  was  also  an  occasion  of  social  relaxation : 
Am  8'  ('When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that 
we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath,  that  we  mar 
open  out  wheat  ? ')  shows  that  trade  aa  well  as  fiela- 
labour  was  intermitted  on  it. 

The  passages  quoted  make  it  evident  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  the  sabbath  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  J",  and  that  it  was  marked  byabstention  from 
at  least  ordinary  occupations.  The  first  of  these 
facts  implies  naturally  in  addition  that  some 
special  sacrifices  were  offered  on  it — an  inference 
which  might  also  be  drawn  from  the  connexion  in 
which  it  IS  mentioned  in  Is  1".  In  later  times, 
both  the  religious  observances  and  also  the  absten- 
tion from  labour  were  more  fully  defined  and 
specialized.  Jeremiah  (l?"'")  has  a  prophecy  re- 
lating to  the  sabbath:  (he  people  are  solemnly 
charged  by  him,  '  Bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbatn 
day,  neither  bring  in  bv  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
nor  cany  forth  a  bonien  out  of  your  houses, 
nor  do  any  business ;  bat  hallow  ye  the  sabbath 
day,  as  I  commanded  yonr  fathers ' ;  the  command, 
it  is  added,  had  been  imperfectly  observed,  but 
Jer.  attaches  to  its  observance  now  a  promise  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Davidic  dvnast^,  and  the 
safety  of  Jemsalem.  Jer.'s  authorship  of  this 
prophecy  has  been  qnestioned  by  recent  critics; 
out  it  is  exactly  in  Jer.'s  style :  the  high  import- 
ance attached  to  the  sabbath,  even  before  Jer.'s 
time,  is  shown  by  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the 
Decalogue  (to  which  Jer.  plainly  refers) ;  and  no 
doubt  the  jirophet  emphasized  the  sabbath,  not 
simply  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  typical  religious 
observance ;  it  was  an  institution  the  observance 
or  non-observance  of  which  might  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  general  faithfulness  or  disloyalty 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  'Law  of  Holiness'  (chiefly  Lv  17-26),  the 
individual  laws  in  which,  though  their  setting  is 
later,  may  in  many  cases  be  as  old  as  the  8th  cent, 
or  older  (cf.  vol.  iii.  pp.  69  f.,  108"),  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath  is  inculcated  more  than  once  ('  Ye 
shall  keep  ray  sabbaths,'  Lv  19*- "  28'),  even  under 
pain  of  death  (Ex  31"  [a  fragment  of  H] '  verily  ye 
shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  for  it  is  a  sign  between 
me  and  you  [t.e.  a  mark,  or  token,  like  circum- 
cision (Gn  17"),  of  your  being  my  people]  ...  to 
know  that  I  am  J"  which  sanetifietn  you.  And  ye 
shall  keep  the  sabbath,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you ; 
every  one  that  profaneth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ') ;  and  Ezekiel  (who  elsewhere  also  shows 
himself  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  this  body  of 
laws :  LOT  138-144  [•  145-152])  lays  great  stress 
upon  it  likewise:  with  evident  reference  to  the 
language  of  H,  he  declares  it  to  be  an  ancient 
ordinance  of  J*  (20"  'moreover  I  gave  them  my 
sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  to 
know  that  I  am  J  which  sanctifieth  them,'  v." 
(I  said) '.  .  .  and  hallow  my  sabbaths';  cf.,  of  the 


  eyes'  from  it  (22").     

that  at  this  tame  an  increased  significance  bemn  to 
be  attached  to  the  sabbath  on  account  of  its  oeing 
one  of  the  few  distinctive  institutions  of  Inae! 
which  could  be  observed  in  a  foisLgn  land.  The 
same  prophet  in  46"  46*  (cf.  w.^*)  also  gives 
directions — based,  it  may  be  prenuned,  upon  ex- 
isting usage— respecting  the  sacrifices  to  be  ofTered 
every  sabbath  by  the  'prince'  <m  behalf  of  the 
nation  in  the  restored  temple,  viz.  six  lambs  and 
•Be  ram  as  a  bamt-offering,  with  aooompanying 


meal-offerings  (tlie  daily  ofiering,  according  to  Ezk 
46"'-,  was  to  be  one  lamb,  with  an  accompany- 
ing meal-offering). 

The  later  exilic  references  to  the  sabbath  are  in 
a  similar  strain  to  the  reference  of  Jeremiah.  Its 
observance  is  the  typical  religious  duty,  and  the 
test  of  general  allegiance  to  J"  (Is  56'-  *■') ;  and  a 
promise  of  restoration  to  Palestine  is  given  to 
those  Israelites  who  faithfully  observe  it,  regardine 
it  as  a  '  delight,'  and  refrainmg  on  J'"8  '  holy  day 
from  'doing*  their  (ordinary)  'ways,'  or  'find- 
ing' their  own  'pleasure,'  or  'sp^ildng'  [vain] 
'words'  (Is  SB"*-):  in  Is  66",  also,  it>is  pictured 
as  being  (in  the  restored  Jerusalem)  a  weekly 
occasion  of  worship  before  J*  for  'all  flesh,'  as 
the  new  moon  would  be  analogously  a  monthly 
occasion. 

In  the  legislation  of  P  the  regulations  respect- 
ing the  sabbath  are  further  developed  and  sys- 
tematized. Its  institution  is  thrown  back  to  the 
end  of  the  week  of  Creation ;  Grod,  it  is  said 
(Gn  2*),  then  '  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hal- 
lowed it,' — i.e.  set  it  apart  for  holy  uses,  and 
attached  blessings  to  its  observance,  —  'because 
in  it  he  desittea  (n^)  from  all  his  work  (n;K^9 
'bnsineBs')'  of  creation:  similarly  in  the  motive, 
based  upon  the  representation  of  P,  attached  in 
Ex.  (20*)  to  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  in  Ex 
31"  'for  in  six  days  Jehovah  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  dtsisted  (nv), 
and  was  refreshed  (e»s}-i,— as  above,  in  23").'  In 
Ex  31"-"  the  old  law,  derived  from  H,  is  supple- 
mented by  an  addition  (w."*^")  emphasizing 
further  the  sanctity  and  permanence  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  penalty  (death)  for  its  non- 
observance:  Ex  35*'*  (an  injunction  prefixed  to 
the  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle) 
the  directions  contained  in31'*are  repeated  almost 
verbatim  (v.'),  and  in  v.*  the  kindling  of  fire  on 
the  sabbath  is  prohibited ;  Lv  23*  it  is  to  be 
observed  (like  certain  other  sacred  seasons)  by  a 
'  holy  convocation,'  or  religious  ^thering ;  Lv  24* 
the  shewbread  is  to  be  renewed  every  sabbath  : 
Nu  15"""  relates  how  a  man  found  gathering 
sticks  on  the  sabbath  was  by  Divine  direction 
stoned  to  death  ;  Nn  28^-  the  special  sacrifices  for 
the  sabbath  are  appointed,  viz.  double  those 
offered  on  ordinary  days  (w,*-^),  i.e.  two  male 
Iambs  for  a  bomt-offering  in  the  morning,  and  two 
in  the  evening,  with  twice  the  usual  meal-  and 
drink-offerings.  Lastly,  in  Ex  16'-  ***  the  manna 
is  stated  to  have  been  withheld  on  the  sabbath, 
and  given  in  double  quantity  on  the  pre\'iou8 
day,  in  order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  people  are  forbidden  to  leave  their  homes, 
and  (indirectly)  to  bake  or  cook  anything,  on  the 
sabbatii. 


In  P  the  tenn  (koUdtMn  '  solemn  rest  (properly,  < 
tim]  *)  is  also  used  in  ooonexion  with  the  sabbath,  viz.  £x  16" 
'  to-morrow  is  a  toUimn  rat,  a  holy  sabbath  unto  J" '  -,  311*  (cf. 
86>,  Lt  2S3)  'on  the  serentb  div  is  a  sabbath  of  sotonn  rest 
ns^,  holy  onto  J" '(elsewhere  s&otMtJkAi  is  osad  of  New 
Year's  d»,  Lv  ZSM,  of  the  firat  and  eit^th  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Booths,  Lt  28",  and  of  the  sabbatical  year,  Lt  £6>:  and 
■sabbath  of  solenm  rest'  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Lt  lOn  SS*^ 
(ef.  in  T.»»  'sabbath'  alone),  and  of  the  sabbatical  year,  Lv 
SM  t).— The  term  •  sabbath '  Is  used  also  (Lt  Z6<  ai.)  of  the  8ab- 
BATiOAi.  Tkab.  On  Lt       !•  see  Wuss  (Fbabt  or). 

In  the  history  of  the  post-exilic  period  we  read 
in  Neb  10"  how  the  people,  headed  by  Nehemiah, 
bound  themselves,  if  foreigners  offered  wares  or 
food  for  sale  on  the  sabbath,  not  to  bny  of  them ; 
and  in  Neh  IS'**"  how  Neh.,  finding  this  obligation 
disregarded,  and  also  other  kinds  of  work  done 
on  the  sabbath  (treading  wine  -  presses,  lading 
animals  with  com,  bringing  fruit  and  other  wares 
into  Jems.,  and  selling  and  buying  them),  remon- 
strated with  the  people,  and  had  the  gates  of  Jerus. 
closed  on  that  day,  in  order  that  merchants  and 
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packmen  might  not  bring  their  '  burdens '  (cf.  Jer 
17^')  into  the  city.  Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  offered 
on  the  sabbath  occur  in  Neh  10",  2  Ch  2*  8>*  31*. 

It  irill  be  evident,  from  the  preceding  survey, 
that  in  the  priestly  Law  the  original  character 
and  objects  of  the  sabbath  have  receded  into  the 
background,  it  has  become  more  distinctly  a  purely 
ceremonial  institution,  and  the  regulations  for  its 
observance  have  been  made  more  strict.  It  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  (iii.)  how  in  a  still  later  age 
these  characteristics  are  all  intensified. 

iL  Speculations  on  the  Origin  of  thb  Sab- 
bath.— It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sabbath  is 
altimately  of  Babylonian  oriein.  In  a  lexico- 
graphical tablet  (II  RawL  32,  L  16)  there  oocnn 
the  equatim — 

Urn  nHh  libbi^ia-bat-tum, 
or  'day  of  rest  of  the  heart*  (».«.  not,  aa  was 
formerly  supposed,  a  day  of  rest  for  man,  bat,  as 
parallel  occurrences  of  the  same  phrase  show,*  a 
day  when  the  gods  rested  from  their  anger,  a  day 
for  the  pacification  of  a  deity's  anger) = sabbath. 
Further,  in  a  religions  calendar  for  two  months 
(the  second,  or  intercalary  Elul,  and  Marchesh- 
van),  which  we  poesess,!  prescribing  duties  for  tjie 
king,  the  7th,  llth,  19th,t  21at,  and  28th  days  are 
entored  as  'favourable  day,  evil  day,'  while  the 
others  are  simply  '  favouraDle '  days.  On  the  five 
specified  days,  the  king  is  not,  for  instance,  to  eat 
food  prepared  by  fire,  not  to  put  on  royal  drees  or 
ofiier  samfice,  not  to  ride  in  his  chanot,  or  hold 
court,  not  to  seek  an  oracle,  or  even  to  invoke  curses 
on  his  enemies  :  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
day  is  over,  he  may  offer  a  sacrifice  which  will  be 
accepted.  The  days,  it  is  evident,  are  viewed 
snperstitiously :  certidn  things  are  not  to  be  done 
on  them,  in  order  to  avoid  arousing  the  jealousy  or 
anger  ot  the  gods.  The  meaning  of  (he  expression 
'  favourable  day,  evil  day'  vs  that  the  day  had  an  in- 
determinate character ;  it  could  become  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  precautions  laid 
down  for  its  observance  were  attended  to  or  not.  9^ 


Except  in  the  puage  quoted,  labatttm  is  known  at  present 
to  occur  only  (in  the  (onn  labattim)  2  or  >  times  in  s}-liabarie* 
(Jensen,  ZA  It.  274-8,  Z.  /.  DtuXtch*  Wttrtfonehung,  Sept 


UOO,  p.  163  (in  sn  art.  on  tite  Weeic  ol  seven  days  in  Babylonia]) : 
In  the  flrtt  ol  these  syllabaries  it  oomsponds  to  a  Sumerian 
ideoeiam  meaning  to  vad/y ;  in  the  second  (where  Jensen  con- 
tends that  it  occurs  wilh  the  meaning  to  come  to  rut,  bt  calmed, 
paei/itd)  Ita  ooourrenoe  is  questioned  by  Jasttow,  AJTh  it 
nt  n. ;  in  the  third  (Z.  /.  D.  Wart/.  US)  it  corresponds  stnugely 
to  the  ideogram  which  means  simply  day,  sun,  Kght.  The  etymo- 
logy of  iabaUum  Is  uncertain.  The  verb  ioMtv  is.  in  a  lexico- 
graphical tablet,  equated  with  gam&ru,  which  meanfi  commonly 
(Deiitzach,  HWB  p.  1B9)  to  bring  to  an  end,  complete,  but 
which  seems,  to  Judge  from  two  syllabaries  (Z.  /.  D.  WortJ. 
ie3),  to  have  signilled  also  to  foatfy,  appease ;  and  Jensen, 
assuming  that  In  the  tablet  MMu  is  quoted  with  this  excep- 
tional meaning  o>  ^anutru,  explains  kmittum,  labattim,  from 
It.  It  remains  however,  tor  the  present,  a  dUflcidty  that  while 
In  Heb.  ihabbath  is  connected  (apparently)  with  thdbatll,  to 
detttt,  the  Assyr.  verb  iabdtu  means  something  dilTerent. 

These  facts  make  it  at  least  a  plausible  con- 
jecture that  the  Heb.  sabbath  (which  was  likewise 
primarily  a  day  of  restrictions)  was  derived  ulti- 
mately from  Babylonia,  |  or,  aa  Jensen  wonld  prefer 

•  g.a.  Ugu  mn  KbUmpmlm  at  implttetioa  (Jsstrow,  AJI%, 

TOL  11  p.  816). 

i  Jastrow,  Relig.  qf  Bat.  and  Attgr.  p.  87611. 

]  Perhaps  the  7x7-49th  dav  tnm  ths  1st  o(  th*  pncsdbv 
month — ine  month  liaving  80  days. 

{The  ancient  Assyrians  regarded  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  occurrences  sa  ominous  of  either  good  or  evil  (Jastrow, 
BeL  of  Bob.  and  Aayr.  p.  866,  etc):  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
calendar  in  which  every  day  in  the  year  is  marked  as  either 
lortunats  or  unfortunate  for  something  or  other  (p.  S7Sff.X 

I  So  Schrader,  EAT*  on  Gn  a>;  Lots,  Qucetionee  do  kUl, 
Ss».  (\888)  W;  Sayoe,  HCM  78  f.,  EBB  IM  (where,  how- 
aver,  the  facta  about  the  Bab.  'Sabbath'  are  overstated;  lor 
though,  no  doubt  (Lota,  68],  bibattum  might  very  naturally  be 
the  name  of  the  7tn,  I4th,  etc,  days  ot  the  two  months  referred 
to  above,  It  Is  not,  in  any  text  at  present  known,  applied  to 
them  actually):  Onnkel,  SMpf-  «>•  CItaos  asW),  U<.  Nor  is 
there  at  present  any  evidenos  that  a  continuous  snooession  ol 
'weeks,'  each  ending  with  a  da;  marked  tar  spaoUlobserruiaes, 
ma  a  Bab.  inatitatlon  (JanssB.  U4V 


to  say,*  that  the  Heb.  and  Babylonian  institu 
tionsnad  a  common  origin  :  though  naturally,  like 
other  Heb.  institutions  which  were  not  originidly 
confined  to  Israel,  it  assumed  among  the  Hebrews 
a  new  character,  being  stripped  (if  ito  superstitious 
and  heathen  associations,  and  being  made  sub- 
servient to  etliical  and  religions  ends.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how,  under  the  influence  of 
Israel's  religion,  a  change  of  this  kind  might 
gradually  be  wrought,  though  (supposing  the 
nypotbeslB  to  be  a  sound  one)  we  have  no  mfor- 
mation  of  the  stages  by  which  it  was  actually 
ettected  ;  Jastrow's  endeavour  (AJTh,  vol.  iL  pp. 
321  ff.,  332ff.,  345ff.)  to  show  that  the  Heb.  sabbath 
had  once  (like  the  Hm  nUl^  libbi)  a  propitiatory 
character,  and  even  that  the  verb  shMath,  as 
applied  to  J",  and  thahb&thbn,  expressed  originally 
the  ideas  of  ceasing  from  anger,  being  pacified, 
cannot  be  deemed  convincing. 

The  sabbath,  as  a  day  of  restriction,  is  an 
institution  parallel  to  what  is  found  among  many 
early  peoples,  and  indeed,  as  a  survival  from  an 
earlier  stage,  among  civilized  peoples  as  well. 
The  wide  difiiision  of  periods  of  restriction  makes 
it  probable  that  they  had  their  origin  in  simple 
ideas  and  social  conditions.  In  all  the  cases 
known  to  us  the  restrictions  are  of  the  same 

feneral  character — ^they  refer  to  occupations,  food, 
reas.  Thus,  besides  the  Babylonian  institution, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  the  Egyptians 
had  a  list  of  days,  on  which  certain  acts  were  pro- 
hibited (AJTh,  ii.  p.  350 1).  In  Rome  business 
was  suspended  during  the /isrta;;  and  on  all  diet 
nefasti  courts  of  law  and  the  oomitia  were  closed. 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  was  unlawful,  on 
certain  days,  to  light  fires  or  to  bathe ;  the  king 
also  at  certain  times  withdrew  into  privacy, 
giving  up  his  ordinary  pursuits.  In  Borneo,  work 
was  forbidden  on  certain  days  in  connexion  with 
the  harvest.  The  origin  of  such  times  of  restric- 
tion is  lost  in  antiquity :  they  come  before  us 
commonly  as  established  customs,  resting  on  pre- 
cedent, and  not  supposed  to  need  explanation. 
They  may  have  arisen  from  varions  causes :  thus 
in  some  cases  observation  would  show  that  par- 
ticular times  were  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
certain  occupations  ;  but  very  often  they  would  be 
determined  by  superstitious  or  religious  motives. 
The  days  tlius  fixed  would  gradually  be  tabulated 
and  systematized ;  and  when  calendars  had  been 
constructed,  particular  days  would  uoiue  to  be 
marked  upon  them  as  lucky  or  unlucky,  and  in 
some  cases  these  would  a^ee  with  definite  phases 
of  the  moon.  '  Such  a  calendar  tlie  Hebrews  may 
have  inherited,  or  may  have  received  from  Baby- 
Ionia  or  from  some  other  source ' :  if  they  received 
it  from  Babylonia,  they  detached  it  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  moon  (fixing  it  for  every  seventh 
day,  irrespectively  of  the  days  of  the  month),  they 
generalized  the  abstinence  associated  with  it,  an<I, 
more  than  all,  they  transformed  it  into  an  agency, 
which,  though,  like  other  institutions,  capable  of 
abuse,  has  nevertheless,  partly  as  observed  ^  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  partly  (see  below)  aa  forming 
the  model  of  the  Christian  Sunday,  operated  on 
the  whole  with  wonderful  efiSciency  in  maintain- 
ing the  life  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion.^ 

The  question,  which  was  formerly  much  debated,  whether 
the  sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  close  of  the  Creation,  or 
whether  it  was  a  pnrely  Mosaic  ordtnanoe,  was  already  answered 
by  Dr.  Hesaey  (p.  186 O.) in  the  latter  sense;  and  in  the  light 

krde<' 


that  In  Gn  £i-*the  sanctily  of  the  seventh  day  ot  the  week  is 
•  Z.  /.  D.  Wortfortehmg,  164. 

f  See  also  Maspero,  Davm  of  (HMitatlon,  ZlO-tU;  Wlada 
mann,  Relig.  of  Ane.  Bgypt.  8681. 

]  With  the  last  paragraph  cf.  O.  H.  Toy,  'Tha  earliest  loni 
ot  the  Sabbath,'  in  JBL,  1899,  pp.  191-191. 
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•xplalned  nnblatorlcally,  and  antedated :  instead  of  the  sa))- 
bath,  cloclng  the  week,  being  sacred,  because  on  it  Ood 
'  desisted '  (rom  His  six  days'  work  o(  creation,  the  work  of 
creation  was  distributed  among  six  daj**,  followed  by  a  day  of 
rest,  because  the  week,  ended  by  the  sabbath,  existed  already  as 
an  institution,  and  the  writer  (P)  wished  to  adjust  artiScially 
the  work  of  creation  to  it.  In  the  Decalogue,  'Remember' 
may  be  interpreted  quite  naturally  aa  signifying '  keep  in  mind ' 
In  the  future  (cf.  Ex  1S<,  Dt  It!'). 

iii.  The  Sabbath  in  thb  later  Jin>AiSH  and 
THE  NT. — There  are  not  many  allusions  to  the 
sabbath  in  the  apocryphal  books.  It  was  natur- 
ally included  amouKSt  the  distinotiyely  Jewish 
institutions,  vhich  Antioohos  Epiphanes  sought 
(B.a  168)  to  abolish  (1  Mao  2  Mac  6'). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Maoc.  uprising,  the  loyal 
Jews  allowed  themselves  to  be  massacred  in  cold 
blood  rather  than  profane  the  sabbath,  even  in 
self-defence  (1  Mac  2"-") :  but  in  view  of  the  con- 
sequences which  persistence  in  such  a  course 
would  obviously  entail,  Mattathias  and  his  friends 
decided  (vv.**^')  to  recognize  defensive  warfare  aa 
pernib»ible  on  the  sabbath  (cf.  1  Mac  V*-^,2  Mao 
8*"'" ;  also  Jos.  BJ  n.  xix.  2).  The  destruction  of 
siego-works  was  not,  however,  considered  allow- 
able; and  BO  Pompey  was  able  to  complete  his 
mound  against  Jerus.  on  the  sabbath  (Jos.  Ant. 
xrr.  iv.  2).  The  unwillingness  of  the  Jews  to  fight 
on  the  sabbath  naturally  \iecame  known  to  their 
enemies ;  and  several  instances  are  on  record  of 
attacks  being  planned  for  that  day,  and  carried 
out  successfiuly  (Joe.  e,  Ap.  i.  22  end ;  2  Mac  5"'' 
15' ;  Ant.  xm.  xiL  4,  XVTIL  ix.  2).  The  Romans 
so  far  recognized  the  scruples  entertained  by  tlie 
Jews  with  regard  to  bearing  aims  or  travelling  on 
the  sabbath,  as  to  releoae  them  from  the  obfiga- 
tioo  of  military  service  (Joa.  AjU.  xsy.  x.  11-19). 

Allusiona  to  the  sabbath,  generally  more  or  leas  aatlrioal, 
ooour  in  the  classical  writers  :i>y  some  of  them  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  day  of  mere  idleness,  by  others  that  it  was  a  fast.  See 
Taa  Hi$l.  r.  * ;  Sueton.  Oetae.  76 ;  Juv.  xiv.  96, 105 1. ;  Martial, 
iv.  4.  7 ;  Ferrius,  t.  179-184 ;  SenMa,  Spi$t.  96, 47  (Ofthta  not  to 
be  kindled  on  it)L 

By  the  Jewish  legalists  the  OT  regulations  re- 
specting the  sabbath  were  developed  and  systema- 
tized to  an  extent  which  has  made  their  rules  on 
tbe  subject  a  byword  for  extrava^nce  and  ab- 
surdity. Two  entire  treatises  of  the  Mishna,  Shaib- 
ISth  and  'ErUbin,  aa  well  as  jmrts  of  others,  are 
devoted  to  provisions  for  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath ;  and  there  are  also  long  discussions  on 
the  subject,  with  quotations  of  the  divergent 
opinions  of  different  Rabbis,  in  the  Gemara.  We 
may  mention  some  of  the  more  simple  and  reason- 
able provisions  first.  As  the  Jewish  day  began  at 
Bun8et  in  the  evening,  the  sabbath  lasted  from 
sunset  on  what  we  should  call  Friday  to  sunset 
on  Saturday ;  according  to  Jos.  BJ  iv.  ix.  12,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  day  were  announced  by 
trumpets  from  the  temple.  Tbe  afternoon  of 
Friday  was  called  tlie  '  eve  of  the  Sabbath '  (yw 
or  the  PheparatION-DAY  (rapturnini),  and 
no  business  was  allowed  to  be  l>^un  on  it  which 
might  extend  into  the  sabbath.  The  sabbath  was 
no  fast-day  (cf.  Jth  8*) :  the  second  Isaiah  had  said 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a '  delight '  (i)?) ;  and 
the  Jews  have  always  been  careful  not  to  divest  it 
of  this  character.  Three  meals  (cf.  PiOh  viiL  7: 
Shnbb.  xvi.  2),  of  the  choicest  available  food 
(Edersh.  ii.  62),*  were  accordingly  prescribed  for 
it,  being  laid  ready  before  sunset  on  the  Friday, 
and  the  lamp  for  the  Sabbath  being  lighted  at 
the  same  time.  The  Mishna  adda  minute  reg^a- 
tions,  as  to  how  the  meals,  if  necessary,  were  to 
be  kept  warm,  without  infHnging  the  sanctity  of 
the  saobath,  u  of  oonne  no  fixe  might  be  Idndled 

*  The  meal  otwUob  oar  Lord  partook  on  a  sabbath  in  the 
house  of  on*  of  the  'ralan  of  tbe  Pbarinea'  (Lk  141)  would, 
wemaybamia,  b«  ona  ol  Uw»  sahhatfaial  lyuto  fautisrss. 


(Ex  35*),  or  even  attended  to,  on  the  day.  The 
sabbath  was  regarded  as  set  apart  for  religious 
exercises — both  for  private  meditation  and  prayer, 
and  also  for  public  worship  in  the  Synaoogub 
(Mk  l"-»  (Lk  4»  "),  6»  (Lk  4").  Lk  6»  13",  Ao 
13i4tn.4i.44  isai  17U.  184)  or  other  place  of  prayer 
(Ac  16").* 

With  regard  to  the  more  technical  observance  >f 
the  sabbatn,  the  Mishna  (Shahh.  vii.  2)  enumerates 
39  principal  classes  t  of  prohibited  actions,  viz.  sow- 
ing, ploughing,  reaping,  gathering  into  sheaves, 
tfaiesning,  winnowing,  cleansing,  grinding,  sifting, 
kneading,  baking ;  shearing  wool,  waging  it, 
beating  it,  dyeing  it,  spinning  it,  making  a  warp 
of  it,  making  two  thrum-threads,  weaving  two 
threads,  splitting  two  threads,  tying,  untying, 
sewing  two  stitches,  tearing  thread  to  sew  two 
stitches;  catching  deer  (game),  kUling,  skin- 
ning, salting  it,  preparing  ito  hide;  scraping  off  its 
hair,  cutting  it  up ;  writing  two  letters,  erasing  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  two  letters ;  bnilding, 
pulling  down,  extinguidiing  fire,  kindling  fire, 
beating  with  a  hammer,  and  carrying  from  one 
property  to  another  (add  also  Bifa  1,  2$).  The 
real  '  micrology '  of  the  Rabbis  appears,  however, 
not  so  much  in  this  enumeration  as  such,  as  in  the 
consideration  of  the  cases  in  detail,  tbe  discussion 
what  actions  do  or  do  not  fall  under  the  several 
classes  named,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  casuistical 
evasion  of  a  prohibition.  A  few  specimens  of  tlie 
extraordinary  refinements  thus  introduced  must 
suffice.  The  prohibition  to  tie  or  untie  a  knot  was 
too  general,  so  it  became  necessary  to  define  the 
species  of  knots  referred  to.  It  was  accordingly 
laid  down  that  a  camel-driver's  knot  and  a  IxMit- 
man's  knot  rendered  the  man  who  tied  or  untied 
them  guilty ;  but  R.  Meir  said,  '  a  knot  which  a 
man  can  untie  with  one  hand  only,  he  does  not 
become  guilty  by  untying.'  A  woman  might, 
however,  tie  on  various  articles  of  dress,  and  also 
tie  up  skins  of  wine  or  oil,  and  pots  of  meat.  A 
pail  might  be  tied  to  a  well  by  a  band  ('  fascia '), 
but  not  by  a  rope  (S77).  R.  Jehudah  laid  down 
the  rule  that  any  knot  might  be  lawfully  tied 
which  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent  {Shnbb. 
XV.  1, 2).  This  rule  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  by  which 
the  commentators  explain  the  distinctions  that 
have  been  just  quoted.  The  rest  of  the  tractate 
is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
similar  distinctions  in  other  subjects. 

The  aim  of  the  tractate  'Eruoin  ('  mixtures,'  or 
'  connexions ')  is  to  alleviate  the  extreme  rigour 
of  some  of  the  Rabb.  enactments  respecting  the 
sabbath.  The  39th  of  the  list  of  prohibited  actions 
quoted  above  was  that  of  carrying  from  one  pro- 
perty to  another:  but  in  this  tractate  it  is  expliiined 
how  places  might,  by  a  legal  fiction,  be  combined 
together,  so  that  things  might  lawfully  be  carried 
from  one  into  another :  there  was  thus  an  'erub,  or 
'  commixture,'  of  courts,  of  streets,  and  of  limits  : 
a  number  of  houses  opening  into  a  common  court 
were,  for  example,  treated  as  one,  by  all  thefamilies 
before  the  sabbath  depositing  some  food  in  the 
common  court ;  or  a  number  of  narrow  streets  or 
blind  alleys  were  converted  into  a  'private  pro- 
perty,' by  extending  along  them  a  wire  or  rope,  or 
oy  laving  a  beam  over  the  entrance.  The  limit  of 
a '  eaobath-day's  jonmey '  (Ac  1**)  was,  according  t«i 

*  On  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  spiritual  ediflcatlon,  at.  also 
Jo*.  Ant.  xvL  U.  4  ntiddte,  &  Ap.  il.  17  end;  Philo, U.  168 smt, 
169, 197,  S8Z,  630  (from  Buwb.  firoep.  Ev.  vm.  vii.  9f.X 

t  n^3^ :  derlvattva  aotiona,  or  spedsa  of  the  principal  nlsMea 
named,  were  oallad  Margoliouth  {Empe*.  Nor.  1900, 

p.  SSes.)  dtea  from  an  unedited  Peniaii  M3,  oontaininv  an 
account  of  the  feasts  and  other  obaervances  of  different  nation* 
by  an  author  of  the  lltb  cent.,  an  enumeration  of  88  forbidden 
acts,  differing  in  many  partiouUua  from  those  mentioned  in  tha 
Mishna,  and  including  mote  directly  sonm  of  those  alluded  to 
in  the  Oospels. 

t  Sa*  wamoh*.  frMirtsrwv  [see  tnU  titla  04  4ii  J.  p.  ua. 
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the  Rabbis,  2000  cubits ;  *  bnt  if,  before  the  sab- 
bath, a  man  deposited  food  for  two  meals  at  the 
boundury,  he  was  considered  to  declare  that  place 
to  be  his  domicile,  and  he  was  at  liberty,  when  the 
sabbath  came,  to  proceed  2000  cubits  beyond  it. 
However,  it  seems  that  snch  concessions  were  only 
granted  for  some  serioos  and  worthy  purpose 
(Scheohter,  ap.  Montefiore,  Hibb.  Leet.  662). 

Naturally,  there  were  cases  in  which  higher  con- 
siderations superseded  these  rules  for  the  strict 
observance  of  the  sabbath, — ^n^irn^i  'puth 
tuide  the  sabbath'  is  the  expression  used.  The 
priests  in  the  di8chai|;e  of  their  duties  in  the 
temple — e.ff.  in  preparing  and  offering  the  sacri- 
fices appointed  for  tne  day — profaned  tne  sabbath, 
and  were '  guiltless '  (Mt  I2^).t  And  so  the  Mishna 
permits  on  the  sabbath  acts  necessary  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  pasaover,  though  it  carefully  ex- 
cludes those  which  are  deemed  unnecessary 
(Petdhim  vi.  1,  2).  A  Levite  performing  upon  a 
stringed  instrument  on  the  sabbath  in  the  temple 
(but  not  elsewhere),  might,  if  his  string  broke,  tie 
it  up  again,  but  he  is  forbidden  to  put  in  a  new 
string  (ErUbin  x.  13).  A  priest  who  hurts  his 
finger  may  bind  it  up  with  reeds  in  the  temple 
(though  not  elsewhere),  but  he  is  not  permittea  to 
press  out  the  blood  {ib.  14).  Similarlv  circum- 
cision was  permitted,  though  not  anytning  con- 
nected with  it  which  could  be  prepared  before 
(Jn  V-  f  S/iabb.  xlx. ).  In  other  cases  humanitarian 
grounds  superseded  the  sabbath.    The  general 

Srinciple  was  that  any  *  doubt  about  life,'  t,e.  any 
oubt  as  to  whether  life  was  in  danger,  super- 
seded the  sabbath  (n^s^n);  nr/n  irtt^^f  psfrS;  Yomd 
viii.  6) :  t  but,  of  course,  the  further  question  then 
arose.  What  did  endanger  life?  Ailments  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous  to  life  ore  mentioned,  and 
treatments  permitted  or  forbidden  are  enumerated  ; 
but,  to  our  minds,  the  distinctions  drawn  are 
arbitrary  and  absurd,  and  the  reasons  alleged  in 
support  of  them  most  trivial  and  insuSicient. 
'  He  who  has  the  toothache  must  not  rinse  his 
teeth  with  vinegar  [and  spit  it  out  again  ;  for  this 
would  be  to  apply  a  medicine] ;  but  he  may  wash 
them  as  usual  [and  swallow  the  vineinu:,  for  this 
would  be  merely  like  taking  foodj.  He  who  has 
pains  in  the  loins  may  not  anoint  himself  with  wine 
and  vinegar  [which  would  be  a  medicinal  applica- 
tion], but  he  may  anoint  himself  with  oil  [ace  to 
the  usual  custom],  though  not  with  oil  of  rose* 
[which,  being  costly,  womd  certainly  not  be  used, 
except  as  a  medicine].'  {Shabb.  xiv.  4 ;  the  'ex- 
planations, from  the  commentators,  ap.  Snrenh.). 
A  strain  might  not  have  cold  wator  poured  upon 
it,  but  it  might  be  washed  in  the  usual  way 
(xxiL  6).  With  snch  feelings  current  on  tiie  sub- 
lect,  the  hostility  aroused  by  the  cures  wrought 
by  our  Lord  on  the  sabbath  (Mt  12^'*=Mk  3>^s 
Lk  6^»»,  Lk  13»*-"  M",  Jn  5»-"  T>  Q'*-")  is  at  once 
intelligible.  It  is  also  appwent  why  on  a  sabbath 
the  sick  were  brought  to  aim  to  he  healed  after 
■unset  (Mk  1**,  see  v.»). 

The  disciples,  in  'pluddng'  (Mt  12i=Mk  2*= 
Lk  6*)  and  'rubbing '  (Lk  6'')  the  ears  of  com  on 
the  sabbath,  violated  the  day,  according  to  Babb. 

'ThedMano*  Is  obUbied  by  w  waentiallT  Rabbinical  oom- 
Mnation  of  Ex  16»  2iu  ud  Jo*.  ».  See  UgbUoot  on  Lk  24M 
who  remark!  drily  on  the  prooen,  'sed  artem  diace  (abricandi 
qoldlibet  ex  quolibet' ;  and  oomp.  further  the  next  article. 

t  Of.  Padbim  66a  (and  elacwhere) :  cN;;;  rna^l  p)<  •  there  la 
■0  aabbath-keeping  In  the  aanctnary.' 

}See  in  Wfinache  (p.  isif.),  from  the  OeniM(Fi>nia  8Sat; 
ot  UtehiUa  on  Ex  81U,  foL  108i,  ed.  FHedmannX  the  bibliaJ 
anthorlty  which  'Akiba  and  other  Babbls  of  the  2nd  oent 
aonght  to  diaoover  for  thia  principle.  The  text  which  waa 
deemed  moat  conclnaire  waa  Lv  18>,  where  it  ia  aaid  of  the 
■latatea  of  the  law  that  it  a  man  doe*  them,  he  will  '  live  by 
them,'  and  not  that  he  will  die  by  them.  See,  further,  on  the 
teaching  and  exegeda  of  early  Rabbis  on  the  aublect  of  the 
aabbath,  Bacher,  2X«  Agada  dar  Taimcattn,  i.  72,  M  L,  U7, 191. 
tl8.M0^»8fl.,8eS,Mt.ii.M1..161.Sn,470|,Sia 
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ideas,  in  two  respects;  for  'plucking'  waa  a 
species  of  '  reaping,'  and  '  rubbing '  of  threshing 
(cf.  Maimonides,  Hilehoth  Shabb&th  viiL  3,  '  He 
who  reaps  even  as  little  as  a  dry  fig  on  the  sabbath 
is  guilty ;  and  the  plncker  is  a  species  (inj^n)  of 
reaper' ;  and  Jems.  Talm.  Shabb.  10a  'A  woman 
ruDDing  the  beads  of  wheat  [is  guilty],  as  being  a 
thresher,'  ap.  Edersh.  iL  56  ;  also  Lightfoot,  Srra 
Heb.  on  Mt  12*).  To  lead  an  animu  to  water  on 
the  sabbath  (Lk  13")  was  allowable,  provided  it 
carried  nothing  that  could  be  regarded  as  a 
'  burden ' ;  water  might  even  be  drawn  for  it,  and 
poured  into  a  trough,  so  that  it  came  and  drank  of 
its  own  accord  ;  it  might  not,  however,  be  brought 
and  set  before  the  beast  (Lightf.  ad  loe.;  'Erubin, 
fol.  20i).  But  it  is  not  permitted,  at  least  in  the 
Talmud,  if  an  animal  has  fallen  into  a  pit,  or  pool 
of  wator,  to  '  lay  hold  of  it,  and  lift  it  out '  (Mt 
12" ;  ef.  Lk  14*) :  it  is  allowed,  however,  to  supply 
it  with  food,  or,  if  that  be  impossiUe^  to  brmg 
mattresses  and  cushions  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
it  to  come  out  of  itself  {Shabb.  fol.  1286 ;  Maim. 
Shabb.  XXV.  26) ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
the  time  of  Christ  this  prohibition  had  not  yet 
been  formulated.  To  make  clay  and  apply  it  to 
the  eye  ( Jn  9*- ")  involved  a  breach,  if  not  a  donUe 
breach,  of  the  sabbath-law :  the  Mishna  {Shabb. 
xxiv.  3)  lavs  it  down  that  'water  may  be  poured 
on  bran,  but  it  must  not  be  kneadeid,'  and  the 
same  rule  might  be  naturally  held  to  apply  to 
clay :  bnt  the  application  of  the  clay  to  the  eye 
was  certainly  not  allowable :  it  was  indeed  per- 
mitted to  apply  wine  to  the  outside  of  the  eyelid 
(though  not  to  put  it  inside  the  eye),  but  the 
application  of  saliva  (which  is  mentioned,  as  it 
was  deemed  to  possess  curative  properties)  was 
altogether  forbidden  {Shabb.  1086 ;  Maim.  Shabb 
xxi.  25 ;  Ligbtfoot,  ad  loc.).  Of  course,  to  take 
up  a  bed  ( Jn  5>o)  was  proliibited,  being  an  act  of 
'carrying.'* 

It  IS,  however,  only  right  to  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  the  rules  ana  restrictions  created  by  the 
Kabbis,  the  sabbath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
felt  practically  to  be  a  day  of  burden  and  gloom, 
to  tnose  living  under  them.  '  The  sabMUt  is 
celebrated  by  we  very  people  who  did  observe  it, 
in  hundreds  of  hymns,  which  would  fill  volumes,  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  joy,  of  pleasure  and  delight,  a 
day  in  which  man  enjoys  some  presentiment  of  the 
pure  bliss  and  happiness  which  are  stored  up  for 
the  righteous  in  the  world  to  oom&  To  it  such 
tender  names  were  applied  as  the  "Queen  Sab- 
bath," the  "  Bride  Sabbath,"  and  the  "  holy,  dear, 
beloved  Sabbath"' (Schechter,  JQB  iiL  763,  or  ap. 
Montefiore,  Bibb.  Led.  507  ;  cf.  the  hvmns  quoted 
by  Abrahams,  Jemth  Life  in  the  MiddU  Age*,  IWi, 
pp.  133-137). 

iv.  SuuHABT. — ^It  appears,  from  what  hae  been 
said,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  sabbath 
back  among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  a  day  sacred  to 
J*,  and  also  a  day,  presupposing  the  agricultural 
period,  marked  by  cessation  from  labour  in  the 
house  and  in  the  field :  it  had  thus  essentially 
a  philanthropic  character,  the  duty  enjoined  on  it, 
as  WeUh.  has  said,  being  less  that  tne  Israelite 
should  rest  himself,  than  that  he  should  give 
others  rest.  Whatever  the  sabbath  may  have 
been  in  its  primitive  form,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
this  philanthropic  application  of  it  is  of  Israelite 
origin.    As  sacred  to  J",  religious  observances, 

*  Of,  Schfirer,  IL  S8S-i00,  412-414.  The  tractate*  ShabUUA 
KOd'SrObm  are  translated.  In  Sola  and  Raphael'*  BighUat 
Tnaliiei  c/  tht  MUhna  (1843),  m.  84-86 ;  and,  with  oopioua 
notea.  In  Sorenhiisiua'  Muahna  (1699),  IL  1-77,  78-184.  There 
ia  also  a  pretty  full  abatraot  of  ShabbdA  in  Edenheim, 
and  Tinut,  IL  774  ff.;  and  a  aeparate  ed.  in  Heb.,  with  usafnl 
Introd.  and  gloaaaiy,  by  H.  L.  Strack,  Lpx.  IBBO.  See,  tnrtber, 
the  many  TUm.  passages  tr.  by  Wetatein  (Sm.  STaK.)  on  Mt 
121. a. le,  Ui  141  etc;  and  oomp.  also  W.  H.  Bannatt,  Tht 
iriaAaoA  M  «iM(raMiv  U*  Ooqwif,  1884,  PL  6S1L 
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at  first  eimple  and  rndimentarj%  afterwards  snoh 
as  would  spring  naturally  ont  of  a  more  educated 
and  matnrer  religioas  feeling,  were  attached  to  it, 
— special  sacrifices,  gatherings  for  worship  in  the 
temple,  private  prayer  and  meditation,  and  ulti- 
mately services  in  the  synagogues.  On  its  prac- 
tical side,  it  was  essentially  an  institution  '  made 
for  man.'  Its  intention  was  to  give  a  rest  from 
laborious  and  en^ssing  occupations,  and  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  daily  ufe,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  leisure  for  thoughts  of  God.  The 
restrictions  attached  to  it  were  meant  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.  It  had  not 
essentially  an  austere  or  rigorous  character ;  it  was 
never  intended  that  actions  demanded  by  duty, 
necessity,  or  benevolence  should  be  proscribed  on 
it.  Its  aim  was  rather  to  counteract  the  deaden- 
ing influence,  upon  both  body  and  soul,  of  never- 
interrupted  daily  toil,  and  of  continuous  absorption 
in  secular  pursuits.  But  as  time  went  on,  an 
anxious  and  ultimately  a  superstitious  dread  of  pro- 
faning the  sabbath  asserted  itself;  the  spiritual 
was  subordinated  to  the  formal,  restrictions  were 
multiplied,  till  at  length  those  which  were  really 
important  and  reasonable  were  buried  beneath  a 
crowd  of  regulations  of  the  pettiest  description. 
The  general  attitude  taken  towards  the  sabbath 
by  our  Lord  was,  while  accommodating  Himself  to 
such  observances  as  were  consistent  with  its  real 
purpose  {e.g.  worshipping  or  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue), or  otherwise  innocent  (p.  320*  n.),  to  free  it 
from  those  adventitious  accretions  with  which  the 
'tradition  of  the  elders'  had  encrusted  it.  The 
sabbath.  He  emphatically  declares  (Mk  2"),  '  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath.'  *  In 
particular,  deeds  of  mercy  were  no  infringement  of 
Its  sanctity :  it  was  '  lawful  to  do  goml  on  the 
sabbath  day'  (Mt  IS").  Nor  was  the  sabbath, 
as  the  Rabbis  seemed  to  make  it,  an  end  in  itself, 
for  the  sake  of  which  men  should  be  subjected  to 
a  number  of  needless  and  vexations  rules ;  it  was 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  good  of  God's  people,  and 
this  end  was  heat  promoted  by  a  reasonable  liberty 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  stotutes  relating  to  it ; 
the  multiphcation  of  rules  tended  really  not  to  pre- 
serve its  essential  character,  but  to  destroy  it. 

The  injunction  Ut  24>  ('  Pny  ye  that  yonr  flight  be  not  la 
the  winter,  neither  on  a  Mbbath';  the  daiue  1*  not  in  the 
IHlc  ISi")  rest*  probably  upon  the  nippoeition  either  that  the 
Christian*  addreaeed,  being  etiU  resident  in  Judna,  would  not, 
at  the  time  contemplated,  hare  yet  cast  oS  their  Jewish 
scruples,  or  (Hessey,  p.  174  t.)  that  impediments  would  be 
thrown  In  the  way  of  their  flight  by  the  Jews  around  them. 
Jn  617  'Hy  Father  worketh  even  until  now  (vis.  without 
interraption),  and  I  work,'  bears  upon  the  relation  which— not 
an  ordmarT  man,  bat— Christ  Himself  holds  towards  the  sab- 
bath :  He  doe*  not  b7  works  of  meroy  break  the  aabboth  any 
more  than  Ood  the  Father  doe*  by  Hi*  auatalnina  providenoe, 
which  operate*  oontiniioudy  on  tha  aabbath  not  ten  tlian  on 
other  day*  (o^  BfrUOth  £  |  U;  tr.  WOnsche,  48;  Baoher, 
L84t.,2»8t.). 

The  addition  In  the  Ood.  Bess  after  Lk  0<  deeerre*  also  to  be 
mentioned  here :      mini  iuifp  limri/fk  mm  IfytcH/Mm 

As  regards  the  apostles,  the  sabbath  is  meU' 
tioned  by  St  Paul,  directly  in  Col  2"^  '  Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon,  or  a 
sabbatn  day,  which  are  a  shadow  of  the  things  to 
come  (t.e.  of  the  Christian  dispensation) ;  but  the 
body  is  Christ's ' ;  and  inferentially  in  Gal  4*'", 
where  the  observance  of  'days  and  months  and 
times  and  years'  is  descril>ed  as  a  return  to  the 
I  weak  and  oeggarly  elements,'  and  Ro  14"-,  where 
it  is  implied  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifterence 
whether  one  day  is  esteemed  above  another,  or 
*  In  the  dlsciusion  In  T&m&  SSb  a  somewhat  *bnilar  principle 
(*  the  sabbath  is  delivered  into  your  hands,  not  you  into  the 
«ands  of  the  sabbath  *)  Is  deduced,  by  an  essentially  Rabbinical 
method,  from  the  words  of  Ex  SIM  (•  |t  Is  holy  /or  yoit ').  Tlie 
argument  is  attributed  in  MtehiUa  on  Ex  SI>»  U>  B.  Shimson  bk 
t(e.  190  A.i>.);  of.  Bacher,  o]>.      U.  403. 


whether  every  day  is  esteemed  alike :  '  let  every 
man  be  perBiuded  in  his  own  mind.'  The  mean- 
ing of  these  passages  clearly  is  tliat  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  like  other  Jewish  ceremonial  observances, 
as  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  foods,  or 
Jewish  sacred  seasons,  as  new  moons,  feast-days, 
and  sabbatical  or  jubile  '  years,'  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Christian,  and  was  abrogated 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  genera] 
teaching  of  the  NT  is  thus,  in  Dr.  Hessey's  words, 
that '  the  sabbath  properly  so  called,  the  sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  with  everjrthmg  connected  with  it  as 
a  positive  ordinance,  was  swept  away  by  Chris- 
tianity' (Lect.  v.,  ad  init.). 

The  Fathers  frequently  compare  the  (Jewish)  sabbath  wltb 
Circumcision,  treating  it,  like  that,  as  a  temporary  ordlnanoa, 
and  pointing  out  that  Abraham,  for  instance,  was  Jostllled 
without  observing  it:  *.g.  Justin,  Tryph.  tl  1S>  p.  E,  27, 
p.  246  B ;  Iren.  iv.  xvi.  2 ;  Tertull.  adv.  Jvd.  o.  1  (He**sy, 
pp.  66  ff.,  871  ff.  [ed.  6,  pp.  42  S.,  2i>l  tr.l>. 

In  He  4B  *  There  remaineth  therefore  a  sabtiath  rest  (ni^ 
l9«nr^)  unto  the  people  of  Ood,'  usbbath  mt  is  used  figura- 
tively of  the  rest  in  Ood  after  death.  The  aposUe  has  Dean 
argumg  that  it  was  Ood's  purpose  that  some  should  enter  into 
His  '  rest '  (xarMravnc, — n^juip,  properly  pUue  tj  rttL\ — tb* 
'  rest'  signified  by  the  exprrasion  being  in  the  original  context 
(Ps  96i> ;  cf.  Dt  lie-  ID)  the  rest  of  Canaan,  and  this  being  IdenU- 
ned  by  the  apostle — no  doubt  on  account  of  the  presence  and 
fellowship  of  Ood  implied  in  it— with  the  rest  of  Ood,— <.«.  the 
'  rest'  into  which  Ood  entered  after  finishing  His  work  of  crea- 
tion, and  which  He  designs  to  be  sluued  ultimately  by  all  His 
faithful  people ;  as  Israel,  through  disobedience,  failed  to  enter 
into  that '  rest,'  the  promise  stiU  remain*  open  for  CAiristian*. 
See  more  fully  K.  B.  Davidson's  Comm.  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  pp. 
90-101.  The  Rabbis  also  sometimes  regarded  the  sabbath  a* 
foreshadowing  the  rest  of  the  world  to  oome :  thus  in  the 
Mishna  (redacted  o.  200  A.D.),  Tamid  tII.  4  (—Sophtrim  xviii. 
2),  in  the  enumeration  of  the  psalm*  wlUoh  were  sung  by  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple,  when  the  morning  bumt-oSering  was 
offered  (DeUtzsch,  TmUm.*  261),  It  1*  aid  :•  On  the  sabbath, 
they  redted  the  psalm  (92)  of  wUch  the  title  I*  "A  Psahn,  a 
song  for  the  sabbath-day,"  <.a  a  Platan  tor  the  future  (TtiV} 
K^a?),  tor  the  day  (var.  (se.  for  the  age),  which  Is  all  sabbatL 
and  rest  for  life  eternal  Csj^  rnjupi  n  J  jl  \Vs((*  (oj^^p^  'k  'j)  0^7 
Dl^^y).'  The  aame  aaying  1*  quoted  al*o  often  eleewhere,  t.g. 
MechUta  on  Ex  3V*,  BoA  luMhatia  81a  (where,  with  the  entir* 
passage,  it  is  attributed  to  B. '  Akiba  Id.  136  a.D.] ;  ct.  Bacber,  i. 
330) :  see  also  Aboth  dt  R.  Jfathcm,  foL  Sa  bottom,  ed.  Schechter 
(with  the  note).*  But  the  passage*  cited  by  SchSttgen  on  He  4» 
from  Zohar,  Ysllrut  RubenI,  and  B.  Samuel  ben  David,  are  very 
late,— the  book  Zohar  being  of  the  ISth  oenU,  and  the  other  two 
of  the  17th  cent 

The  Question  of  the  relation  of  the  'Lord's  Day' 
(Bev  1"),  or  Christian  Sunday,  to  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath, does  not  promrly  belong  to  the  present 
article,  and  need  therefore  be  only  referred  to 
briefly.  The  true  view  appears  to  be  that  the 
Sunday  is  not  substituted  for  the  Jewish  sabt>ath ; 
the 'sabbath  lb  abolished ;  and  the  observance  of 
the  First  Day  of  the  weelc  is  an  analogous  institu- 
tion, based  on  the  consecration  of  that  day  by  our 
Lord's  Resurrection,  sanctioned  by  apostolic  usage 
(Ac  20*,  1  Co  16*),  and  accepted  by  the  early 
Church,— the  day  being  set  apart  for  similar 
objects — rest  from  labour,  and  the  service  of  God, 
— in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  higher  and  mora 
spiritual  teaching  of  Christ,  and  to  be  observed  in 
the  spirit  of  loytu  Christian  freedom,  rather  than 
by  obedience  to  a  system  of  precise  statutes.  Dr. 
Hessey  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  during 
the  first  three  Christian  centuries  the  Lord's  Day 
was  never  confounded  with  the  sabbath,  but  care- 
fully distinguished  from  it ;  and  that  it  was  only 
after  the  3rd  cent,  and  even  then  only  gradually, 
that  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  institutions  were 
confused,  and  that  tendencies  towards  '  Sabbatari- 
anism '  began.   See,  further.  Lord's  Day. 

By  early  Christian  writers.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  th* 
term*  rmfffiant  and  r«^T<t<»  are  not  Intrequentty  uaed  In  a 
fig.  or  (piritual  aenee  of  abitinence  /nm  *vB ;  t.g.  Justin, 
IVtnA.  {  IS,  'The  new  law  (of  Christ)  will*  that  you  shouM 
keep  aabbatb  perpetually ' ;  let  a  thle^  sto.,  turn  from  an, 
mai  rwmfifiirau  rirfi^  (<»•  !■  <8U)  mmi  i»^k  rififimn 


*  On  tb*  opinion  that  this  'day'  would  be  lOOO  years,  i 
Ohariea,  Awt  1)^  (As  Stmt*  qr  ffwek,  on  SSL  t :  Stm*.  870. 
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mS  IhS.  ShntUrlr  Clam.  At.  Stnm.  HL  16, 1 99,  p.  666  Potter, 
wiMie  'that  kespetb  the  Mbbath'  of  U  6(l<  Is  explained  to 
rignUy  mmrh  imjm  iltrnfrn/Amrn,  and  Ir.  S,  1  8,  p.  (66  (f  ^ 


lUn,  ado.  y«d.  o.  4,  and  others:  see  Hesae7>  PP-  Wi.,  93,  06 
(ed.  6,  pp.  4SS..  70,  72);  Suker,  Thn.  JSait*.  916,  OlSt.;  and 
«(.  also  Ep.  Bamab.  xr.  1,  6,  7.  And  this,  no  doabt,  is  the 
n»«»ning  of  the  expresnion  In  the  second  of  the  '  Sayings  o( 
Jcsns,'  disoovered  In  1897  at  Oxyrhyncus,  Xi>w  'Innw,  BS>  ^ 
iiw iiw ml  Ti»  uiriMt  tread  •v;<4<(>vnT4i|3M'A>MM  mS 

(MV'iisiiJkt^  rmBfimrlrtirt  ri  rififimrtfiMi^iuttritwmrfytt: 
the  Christian's  whole  life  is  to  be  hallowed,  as  a  sabbath,  in  the 
serrioe  ot  Qod.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  Christ  Himself 
can  have  used  the  expression  in  this  metaphorical  sense.  See, 
farther,  ifopos.  Time*,  ix.  60;  Hamaok,  ifber  d<»  jtngt 
tnXdecktm  SiprOcht  Jem,  1897,  pp.  0-12  [tr.  in  Expoe.  Nov.  1887, 

Sp.  S2S-7] ;  Lock  and  Sanday,  Two  Leeturet  on  (As  'Saying*  v 
etu*;  Oxf.  18S7,  pp.  7,  0,  lOL,  SSL 

Lmiunmi.— Besides  the  references  already  given,  WeUh. 
Hi*l.  112, 116 ;  Honteflore,  Hihb.  Ltd..  (Index) ;  Smend,  AWafL. 
ReL-gaeL  ISOf.,  279,  330-S32;  Nowack  Anh.  li.  140-144; 
apeakv'*  Comm.  on  Ex.  p.  889  It.;  Buxtort,  Sytuig.  Jui.  a  10-11 ; 
Kalisch,  Comm.  on  Ex.  )8e6-Se3  (with  intormation  on  Jewish 
naagee);  Wanache,£rUu(«runff  d«r  Ewna.  aus  Talm.  u.  Uiir. 
(on  Mtl21ii>etc);  Soharer(Ind:ex);  Edershelm,  and  Timet, 
U.  62-62,  181,  774 tr.;  Haimonides  (d.  1204),  BUehoih  Shah- 
iStk  (■  mlea  tor  the  sabbath '),  in  his  Yad  h&iakah  (ed.  1660, 1. 
foL  77  0.,  ed.  1702,  L  fol.  1396  fi.) ;  ti  242-116  ot  part  Ui  (caUed 
'Onh  Aayyim)  of  R.  Joseph  Karo's (d.  1575) Sh\iUfm' AriMi (a 
manual  of  Jewish  osases ;  often  reprinted,  e.g.  Danslg,  1845 ;  in 
LSwe's  abridged  tr.  m.  [Hamburg,  1839]  p.  49  ff.);  Abrahams, 
Jtaith  Life  in  Mid,  Age*  Qn&x);  J.  A.  Heesey,  Sunday, 
it*  origin,  kittory,  and  sraMRt  eMwvrtion  (Hampton  Lect.  for 
1860  ;latested.  1889).  S.  R.  DBIVEB. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNET  (Talmndic  enm* 
n?^). — An  expiresaion  fonnd  but  onoe  in  the  Bible, 
Ao  1"  (aa/3^drov  .  .  .  iSbf),  where  the  Mount  of 
OliTes  u  8ud  to  be  a  Sabbath  day's  jonniey  from 
Jerusalem.  The  expression  immediately  snggests 
some  well-known  regulation  fixing  the  distance 
which  might  be  travellecl  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  by 
implication,  defines  this  distance  as  between  five 
and  six  fnrlongs ;  for,  according  to  Josephns  in  his 
Ant,  (XX.  viii.  6),  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  five  fnr- 
longs from  Jerusalem,  while  in  his  BJ  (V.  ii.  3) 
it  is  stated  to  be  six,  the  variation  being  perhaps 
due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  lay  between 
the  two,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  older  Hebrew  ell 
was  rather  shorter  than  the  later  one.  What  the 
text  snggests  is  quite  in  harmony  with  extant 
Babbinical  regulations,  which,  therefore,  in  this 
case  exhibit  not  merely  (as  they  so  often  and  so 
misleadingly  do)  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  actn> 
ally  was.  Thus,  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the 
command  in  Ex  16"  appears  in  the  form,  'And  let 
no  man  go  walking  nrom  his  place  beyond  2000 
ells  on  the  seventh  dvv';  and  m  the  Targum  on 
Rn  1"  Naomi  says  to  Ruth,  '  We  are  commanded 
to  keep  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  not  to  walk 
beyond  2000  ells';  and  this  regulation  is  supple- 
mented with  many  ritualistic  details  in  the  Misnna 
tractate 'friZMn.  Occasional  variations  t  from  this 
genersUv  accepted  measurement^— as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  greater  Sabbath  day's  journey  of  2800 
ells,  the  medium  one  of  2000,  and  the  smaller  one 
of  18(X) — are  merely  the  freaks  of  individual  Rabbis. 

The  evolution  of  the  regulation  can  be  traced 
with  some  approximation  to  certain^.  The  Rabbis 
seem  first  to  have  generalized  the  prohibition 
directed  in  Ex  16"  against  a  man's  '  going  out  of 
his  place'  on  the  Sabbath  to  gather  the  manna, 

•  See  Lory,  SBWB,  *.v.  oinn  (toL  It.  p.  ffSUVy, 

i  Nowiok  (Lehrb.  d.  Beb.  ArcMol.  I.  202)  gives  as  bis  opinion 
that  the  Sabbath  Journey  probablv  corresponded  to  the  Egyptian 


>  of  1000  donble  steps,  and  quotes  from  Zuckermann  the 
tradition  in  the  Talmud  tftat  It  was  2000  steps,  explaining  the 
2000  elU  elsewhere  by  Zucketmann's  statement  that  in  the  Tal- 
mnd  tU  and  step  are  quite  commonly  made  the  same ;  and  the 
Sabbath  Journey  (Nowack  adds)  is  sometimes  oalled  mO  ('?'?) 
—that  is,  /tJXM.  Jerome  has  another  measurement.  In  his 
SpiMt.  ad  Atgaiiam  mimt.  x.  we  find:  'They  are  accustomed 
to  answer  and  say,  ''BaracUbas  and  Simeon  and  Hillel,  our 
mastera,  have  handed  down  to  ua  that  we  should  walk  2000  feet 
ipedet)  on  the  Sabbath." ' 

t  Origan  (d<  PrinoliM*,  It.  17)  sagrs  that  the  Jews  held  2000 
db^^»;<w  wixn)  to  b*  miik  man's  'ptao*'(T^)  (on  the 


and  then  to  have  deduced  the  2000  eOs  from  the 
distance  ordained  (Jos  3^)  to  be  between  the  people 
on  the  march  and  the  ark  in  front  of  them  |  or,  as 
some  suppose,  from  the  distance  between  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  and  the  outermost  part 
of  the  camp ;  but,  probably,  the  case  of  the  taoer- 
nacle  was  omy  an  imaginaiy  Rabbinical  inferenoa 
from  that  of  the  ark.  IBj  the  ' analogy'  in  the 
use  of  mB.^6m,  'place,'  in  Ex  16"  and  in  Ex  21'*— 
where  the  '  place  is  a  Levitical  city  of  refuge  with 
borders  extending  (it  was  affirmed)  2000  ells  from 
the  walls  (Nu  35»)--the  man's  'place'  of  Ex  16" 
became,  in  due  course,  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt, 
together  with  its  borders  measuring  20(X)  ells 
straight  out  from  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  hypo- 
thetically  constituting  the  citj.  (This  measure- 
ment seems,  from  Nu  36^  with  its  KKX)  ells,  to  have 
been  an  exegetical  mistake :  the  2000  ells  appar- 
ently refer  to  each  side  of  the  larger  rectangle  cir- 
cumscribing the  borders).  According  to  Ginsburg 
(Kitto's  Cyclop.,  art.  'Sabbath  Day's  Journey'),  it 
was  argued  that  'if  one  who  committed  murder 
aooidentally  was  allowed  to  undertake  this  journey 
of  2000  yards  (ells  T)  on  a  Sabbath  without  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent  people  might  do 
the  same.'  Compare  also  J.  Lightfoot  on  Lk  24°°, 
and  his  quaint  remark  on  the  '  pleasant  art  [the 
Rabbislhave  of  working  anything  out  of  anything.' 

This  Rabbinical  regulation,  being  obviously  and 
often  inconvenient,  was  not  allowed  seriously 
to  hamper  *the  movements  of  the  Jews.  They 
secured,  legally,  a  wider  freedom  by  a  simple 
device,  which  was  called  the  '  connexion  of  boun- 
daries'  or  the  'amalgamation  of  distances.'  If  a 
man  dedred  to  travel  more  than  2000  ells  on  a 
particular  Sabbath  day  he  conld  adapt  the  law  to 
nislproject  by  carrying,  before  that  Sabbath  began, 
to  some  pomt  within  the  Sabbatical  limit,  food 
enough  for  two  meals;  he  oould  then  and  there 
eat  the  one  moietv  and  bury  the  other,  and  could 
thus  establish  a  aomicile  (to  use  a  modem  expres- 
sion, a  'place  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act'), 
from  which  he  oould  date  bis  journey  on  the 
coming  Sabbath.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
d»  rigueur.  He  could,  if  he  preferred,  eye  a  tree 
or  a  wall  at  a  distance  of  2000  ells  from  the  place 
of  his  actual  abode  and  declare  it  his  legal  abode 
for  the  Sabbath — that  is,  bis  legal  starting-point 
for  his  projected  Sabbath  journey,  provided  he 
used  words  sufficiently  definite  as  to  the  tree  or 
wall,  and,  as  SchUrer  phrases  it,  '  did  the  thing 
thoroughly '  (£r/P  n.  iL  122,  qnotinyg'iSruMn,  iv.  7).^ 

J.  Massie. 

SABBATICAL  TEAS  (including  Jubile  Year  and 
Land  Laws). — In  this  article  several  distinct  topics 
are  toeated  together,  which  are  too  closely  related 
to  one  another  to  be  dealt  with  separately  without 
a  good  deal  of  overlapping.  A  clear  summary 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  and 
Jnbile  years  in  the  cycle  of  Hebrew  sacred  seasons 
will  be  found  under  the  art.  Feasts  aio)  Fasts. 

The  7  years'  period  recurs  at  eveiy  stage  of  the 
legislation,  but  not  always  with  identical  provi- 
sions, or  even  with  application  to  the  same  subject. 
The  60  years'  term  is  first  found  in  the  Priestly 
Code,  but  it  is  applied  to  cases  previously  connected 
with  the  7  years'  period.   Consequently  it  will  be 

*  There  is  no  neceasaiy  discrepancy  between  Lk  24'<>  and  Ao 
1I>.  In  the  former  passage  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  took  out  the 
disciples  Im  ^pif  B«9«>«»,  'until  they  came  within  view  of 
Betbuiy '  (Blasa,  ^7  Grammar,  189  n.  4),  which  (Jn  was 
15  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is  said  that 
the  disciples  '  returned  from  the  Mount  (»Ued  Olivet,  which  is 
nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  a  Sabbath  day's  Journey  off' — that  Is,  from 
Sto  6  fnrlongs.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  a  ridge  about  a 
mile  long,  and  it  is  this  and  not  Bethany  whose  distance  is  thus 
measured  after  Luke's  manner  (cf.  24U),  tor  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming readers  unaoquainted  with  the  locality.  Bethany  was 
on  the  south-east  slope  of  the  ridge,  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
summit.  It  is  unlikely  that  Luke  intended  to  represent  the 
Ascension    taking  plab*  either  within  or  cdOM  to  toe  village. 
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dearest  to  gather  the  whole  material  from  the 
snoceaaiTe  Bouroes  in  such  a  form  as  to  make  com- 
parison easy.  Accordingly,  the  same  letter  is  used 
to  mark  corresponding  matter  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

I.  COMPABATIVS  SUMHAST  OF  LAWS.— (i.)  The 

earliest  Legidation — E. — a.  The  Tyears'  period  te 
found  in  tne  Covenant  Book  Elx  and  among 
the  Judgments  Ex  21*^  (of.  voL  i.  p.  810). 

b.  In  the  former  it  is  laid  down  as  an  obligation 
that  every  Hebrew  owner  of  land  should  'let  it 
rest  and  he  fallow '  in  the  7th  year.  Hupfeld  and 
Wellhausen  apply  this  to  the  increase  only,  as 
though  it  was  lawful  to  sow,  but  not  to  reap ;  but 
it  is  better,  with  Dillmann,  Nowack,  etc.,  to  take 
it,  as  in  our  versions,  as  prescribing  an  entire 
cessation  of  all  field  work ;  for  the  two  verbs  in 
V."  '  let  drop  (or '  release ')  and  leave  alone '  (njfi^ti 
rk'mi),  seem  obviously  in  contrast  to  both  verbs  in 
V.'*  '  sow '  and  '  gather.'  The  oliveyards  and  vine* 
vards  are  to  come  under  the  same  rule  as  the  com 
land,  i.e.  no  work  is  to  be  done  in  them  in  the  7th 
year.  The  aim  expressed  is  '  that  the  poor  of  thy 
people  may  eat.'  And  so  stringent  is  the  rule  that, 
if  all  is  not  consumed  by  the  poor,  the  remainder 
must  not  be  garnered,  but  must  be  left  for  '  the 
beast  of  the  field '  to  eat.  It  is  not  explicitly  stated 
that  the  owner  and  his  family  were  not  to  eat  of 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  fallow  year,  but  the 
passage,  taken  by  itself,  rather  suggests  that  they 
might  not. 

c.  In  Ex  21*^  a  6  years'  term  is  fixed  as  the 
normal  period  during  which  a  Hebrew  could  be 
compelled  to  serve  as  a  slave.  In  the  7th  year 
he  could  demand  his  freedom  (see,  further,  art. 
S£BVANT,  and  the  Oaf.  Hex.  i.  66). 

d.  Neither  in  connexion  with  the  fallow  for  the 
land  nor  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  is 
there  any  clear  indication  that  the  7  years'  period 
was  fixed,  beginning  and  ending  simultaneously 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  second  case,  of  the 
slave,  this  hypothesis  is  practically  ruled  out  as 
impracticable,  and  in  the  ease  of  ute  fallow  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  language  is  that  each 
owner  would  reckon  the  term  iuMpoidentlT  of 
others,  and  indeed  that  different  portions  of  his 
holding  would  lie  fallow  in  different  years,  so  that, 
e.g.,  if  his  com  land  did  not  require  his  labour,  he 
would  still  hare  bis  vines  and  olives  to  attend  to, 
and  vice  vertd.  The  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbaUi 
is  tooprecarious  to  be  allowed  much  weight. 

e.  'Tne  earliest  legislatioa  has  no  laws  as  to  the 
inheritance,  sale,  or  redemption  of  land. 

(iL)  The  DetUeronomie  Cocfo— D.— a.  The  7  years' 
period  occurs  twice  in  Dt  16,  in  vr.'"*  and  rv.'*-'*, 
and  a  third  time  in  31"*''*. 

b.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  custom  of  a 
periodical  fallow,  but  an  ordinance  appears  16>** 
for  the  first  time  (reflecting  the  life  of  tunes  when 
the  purely  agricultural  stage  has  been  passed), 
whion  provides  for  the  remission,  or,  as  some  hold, 
the  suspension  of  debts  due  to  a  creditor  from  '  his 
neighbour  and  his  brother,'  though  debts  may  be 
exacted  '  of  a  foreigner.'  The  motive  of  the  law  is 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  among 
the  Israelites.  And  the  provision  in  31"''*  that '  at 
the  end  of  7  years,  in  the  set  time  of  the  year  of  re- 
lease '  (npp?",  from  '  let  drop '  [BVm '  release  '1,  Ex 
23"),  in  the  'FeaBtofBooths,'a  public  reading  of  the 
Deut.  Law-book  should  take  place,  indicates  uiat  the 
sanction  for  the  ordinance  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
prindples  of  love  to  God  and  man  reiterated  in  it. 

e.  A  Hebrew  slave  {W"")  may  go  firee  after 
serving  for  6  years. 

d.  The  penod,  in  the  last  case,  obviously  begins 
with  the  entrance  of  the  slave  upon  servitude ;  out 
in  the  former,  it  is  dear,  from  the  allusion  to  the 
•prodaiming'  of  '  J"8  rdease,'  that  the  dose  of 


each  period  is  to  be  simultaneous  over  all  the 
country,  and  to  be  publidy  announced. 

e.  Except  for  the  warnings  against  disturbing  a 
neighbours  'landmark'  (19"  27"),  no  Denteronomia 
law  bears  on  the  ownership  of  land. 

(iii.)  The  Priestly  Code — P. — a.  Not  only  is  the 
7  years'  period  found  in  this,  the  latest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  legislation,  but  a  60  years'  term  is  added 
to  crown  the  calendar  (Lv  26). 

b.  Every  7th  year,  and  in  addition  every  60th 
year,  is  to  be  kept  with  strictness  as  a  fallow  year, 
the  crops  being  neither  sown  at  the  beginning  nor 
reaped  at  the  close,  the  vines  not  pruned  and  the 
grapes  not  gathered.  The  idea  must  be  that  no 
storing,  or  systematic  harvesting  operations,  was 
to  go  on,  but  not  that  the  crops  that  might  grow 
of  themsdves  were  to  be  left  untouclied,  for  it  is 
added, '  the  sabbath  of  the  land  sliall  be  for  food 
for  yon;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant  and  for 
thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant  and  for  thy 
stranger  that  sojoum  with  thee ;  and  for  thv 
cattle,  and  for  tne  beasts  that  are  in  thv  land, 
shall  all  the  increase  thereof  be  for  food.  So  it 
was  lawful  to  go  into  the  fields  and  oliveyards 
and  vineyards,  and  gather  food  as  it  might  be 
wanted  from  the  spontaneous  yidd  of  the  land. 

lUs  view  to  maintained  \>j  DlUmann,  Nowaok,  and  the  Jewish 
Interpnten.  Still  it  is  strange  Uiat  in  nr.w^,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  food  tUDply  is  dealt  with,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  right 
contened  In  t.v  (ct.  t.i>).  It  might  be  conjectured  that  t.>  was 
added  to  v.*  to  modify  a  stringency  regarded  as  impracticable. 

All  mention  of  the  poor  has  dropped  out,  and 
the  ordinance  is  expressly  based  on  the  religious 
prindple  that  the  land,  as  well  as  the  people, 
should  keep  Sabbath  unto  J".  Neither  is  the 
arrangement  of  Deuteronomy  recalled  for  the  re- 
mission of  debts,  though  the  prohibition  of  usury 
is  repeated  from  Dt  23'*. 

c.  A  provision  for  emancipation  of  slaves  occurs 
yv. but  in  connexion  with  the  jobile,  in  which 
year  every  Hebrew  slave  is  to  go  free  with  his 
family.  "Thb  can  scarcely  be  in  addition  to,  but 
rather  in  snbstitntion  for,  the  earlier  provisions ; 
for  (1)  if  the  law  of  emancipation  at  the  7th  year 
was  in  force,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  order  it  in 
the  60th ;  and  (2)  the  later  law  in  another  point 
abrogates  the  earlier,  as  it  prohibits  lifelong 
boni&ige,  and  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  riveting 
of  the  ties  of  slavery  as  was  involved  in  the  archaic 
ceremony  of  the  boring  of  the  ear.  Moreover,  we 
find  again  the  express  mention  of  a  religions  prin- 
dple as  the  motive  for  the  law,  viz.  that  all  Israd- 
ites  are  J*'8  servants,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
permanently  owned  by  another.  V.'"-  a  new 
provision  is  also  added,  that  a  Hebrew  enslaved  t« 
a  'stranger'  (i;)  may  be  redeemed  by  a  relative^ 
the  price  varying  with  the  distance  of  the  jubile. 
Curiondy,  no  sudi  provision  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
Hebrew  enslaved  to  a  Hebrew. 

d.  The  7th  year  in  LeviticnB  becomes  for  the 
first  time  a  trne  sabbatical  year,  a  season  to  be 
dmnltaneoudy  observed  as  a  fallow  year  in  which 
no  fidd  work  was  to  be  done  under  a  directly  re- 
ligions sanction.  Moreover,  the  difficulties  of  such 
observance  being  apparent,  doubters  are  encouraged 
(vv.**'")  by  an  assurance  of  Providential  aid  in  the 
shape  of  an  unusually  abundant  yidd  in  the  OCh 
year.  The  produce  is  to  be  enough  for  3  years, 
' until  the  9th  year,  until  her  fruits  come  in.'  The 
reason  is  that,  after  the  fallow  of  the  7th  year, 
the  ground  is  so  hard  that  a  second  or  third 
ploughing  is  necessary  in  the  8th  year  before  sow- 
ing can  take  place,  and  consequently  only  the 
summer-sown  crops  of  the  8th  year  come  to  any- 
thing, and  they  are  not  available  for  use  till  the 
beginning  of  tne  9th  year,  the  reckoning  of  the 
years  being,  of  course,  m  tUs  context  from  antums 
to  autumn. 
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It  !•  not  theraton  naoeMuy  to  njeot  'until  the  Stli  yetr,' 
M  Dillm.  propoaes,  <m  the  noond  that  the  'S  yean'  would 
■  •    the  eth,  7tb,  and  8t'  "  " 


naturally  be 


7tb, 


  I  8tb  yean,  and  that  the  allusion 

to  the  9th  year  baa  tieen  introduoed  1>eoaa(e  an  editor  referred 
the  pauage  to  the  exceptional  caee  of  the  4eth  and  60tb  yean 
when  two  tallow  yeara  followed  one  another,  tin  7th  sabbatical 

Sar  and  the  jnbile  year.  Yet  it  ia  natural  to  conclude  from 
e  lan^age  ol  Lt  25,  as  Kalisch  does,  that  the  intention  o( 


the  orduiaiKe  waa  that,'  after  7  sabbatical  periods  had  paased, 
the  60th  or  labile  year  should  be  intercalated 


.  as  an  additional 


tallow  year.  Immediately  after  the  7th  aabbatical  year,  and  that 
a  new  sabbatical  period  should  begin  with  the  61st  year. 
This  was  also  the  view  ot  tbs  Jewish  iatatpretei*.  But  see, 
further,  below  II.  (ir.X 

e.  The  purchase  and  redemptioii  of  land  ia  not 
alluded  to  in  the  earlier  codes  (but  cf .  Ezk  46"^  for 
allusion  to  some  sneh  custom),  bat  is  here  treated 
with  sove  fulness  (vv.»-"-  "^j.  The  provisions 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — (1)  The  freehold  of 
ajgncultnraJ  land  could  not  be  sold  outright,  for  at 
the  60th  or  jnbile  year  every  piece  sold  returned 
to  the  owner  or  his  representatiTes.  The  utmost 
that  an  owner  desirous  of  selling  could  do  was  to 
grant  a  lease  of  the  property,  the  term  of  the  lease 
to  expire  at  the  next  jubile,  however  near  that 
might  be.  The  purchaiser  only  obtained  the  usu- 
fruct for  the  time  being,  and  tne  price  was  to  be 
regulated  by  the  numfor  of  the  crops  due  before 
the  jubile.  (2)  In  every  case  of  a  man  being 
forces  to  sell  part  of  his  patrimony,  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  kinsman  (v.')  either,  according  to  the 
ordmary  interpretation,  to  redeem  the  land,  i,e. 
from  the  purchaser  (who  is  not  named),  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  attractive  theory  put  forth  by  Buhl 
(AJTh  i.  738),  to  exercise  a  right  of  pre-emption. 
(3)  If  there  was  no  kinsman  to  efl'ect  the  gffullah, 
still,  if  the  original  owner  at  any  time  became  nob 
enough,  he  could  buy  it  back  at  the  selling  price, 
less  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  years  since 
the  sale  (v."'').  (4)  House  property  in  a  walled 
city  might  be  sold  outright  witnont  returning  to 
the  vendor  at  the  jnbile  (v.^) ;  but  he  was  given 
the  right  of  redemption  daring  the  one  year  aftor 
the  sale  (Maimonides  and  others  mention  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  term  'walled  cities'  is  restricted  to 
those  that  were  such  in  Joshua's  time).  (5)  House 
property  in  a  village  was  subject  to  the  provisions, 
see  (l>-(3)  above,  attaching  to  agricultural  land. 
(6)  The  Levitical  possessions  were  subject  to  special 
provisions ;  (a)  house  property  in  their  cities  was 
to  be  saleable,  as  far  as  the  leasehold  value  went, 
redeemable  at  any  time,  and  restored  at  the  jubile ; 
and  (6)  the  farm  land  round  their  cities  was  to  be 
altogether  unsaleable  and  inalienable.  (7)  The 
case  of  a  field  devoted  to  J'  is  treated  in  Lt  27'*'**. 
The  field  was  to  be  valued  at  once,  and  might  be 
redeemed  at  that  price,  with  a  fifth  added,  np  to 
the  jubile,  aftor  which  it  passed  to  the  priest.  If 
the  held  had  been  already  sold,  then  no  redemption 
was  possible,  and  the  gift  became  effective  and 
final  at  the  jubUe.  If  the  field  was  not  part  of  the 
donor's  own  patrimony,  but  a  purchased  (= leased) 
portion  of  another  man's  possession^  then  the  gift 
could  only  involve  the  usufruct  till  the  jubile, 
when  the  property  returned  to  the  original 
owner. 

Summary. — Three  stages  may  thus  be  distin- 
guished. (1)  InExodusa  7th  year  fallow  for  the  land 
and  a  7  years'  term  for  Hebrew  slaves  is  required, 
without  any  simultaneous  reckoningof  either  period 
thtoughont  the  country.  (2)  In  XtonteronomT  a 
aimultaneous  remission  of  debts  replaces  the  fallow 
year,  the  term  of  service  for  slaves  remaining  the 
same.  (3)  In  Leviticus  a  simultaneous  7th  year 
fallow  is  ordered  ;  remission  of  debts  is  dropped  in 
favour  of  a  general  prohibition  of  usury ;  emanci- 

ration  at  the  60th  year  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
years'  term  of  service ;  and  a  whole  series  of  pro- 
Tiinons  is  added  on  land  and  house  property. 

Zla  Analyiti  tf  Lq  £8^— That  this  chapter  oootains  sarller 
mu  is  gsosnlly  admitted    DOlinaoii,  KnanaB, 


and  NowBck  consider  that  there  an  no  sure  grrounds  on 
which  to  discriminate  these.  Driver  and  White  ('  Leviticus '  in 
SBOT)  treat  the  Jubile  for  the  land  as  original  in  the  Holiness 
legislstion  n*i>X  but  ascribe  to  a  later  huid  the  extension  to 
persons,  wellbausen  thinks  that  the  flrat  draft  placed  the 
freeing  ot  slaves  and  redemption  ot  land  in  the  7th  year,  and. 
If  Dillmann  criticizes  this  reconstruction  as  involving  an  un- 
workable arrangement,  Uolzinger  points  out,  on  ue  other 
hand,  that  the  priestly  scribes  were  not  aiwavs  very  piaeticaL 
Another  solntion  is  offered  in  the  (ktford  Uexatmush,  iL  177, 
on  Lt  26.  It  is  then  suggested  tlut  the  regulations  on  the 
sabbath  year,  vv.^b-T.  u-a,  belong  to  the  flrst  draft  of  P>> ;  that 
the  block  of  material  on  the  Jubile,  w.s-n,  which  now  inter- 
rupts the  former,  is  itself  composite,  as  Is  shown  (1)  by  the 
number  ot  doublets,  and  (8)  by  Uie  recurrence  of  phrases  which 
recall  P>> ;  that  a  second  draft  of  Pi>  underlies  this  passage  and 
also  the  remainder  of  the  chapter ;  that  in  this  second  draft  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  and  redemption  ot  land-  and  possibly  a 
60  years'  term,  wera  included ;  and  that  the  rest,  embracing  all 
the  dausee  in  which  the  term  'jubile'  oocura,  is  by  a  later 
priestly  editor.  Addis  and  Baentsch  take  a  similar  view.  The 
blowing  of  the  trumpets  on  the  lOtb  d»  of  the  7th  month  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  provision  earlier  than  the  appoint- 
ment (rf  the  same  day  aa  tha  aolemn  dtj  ol  atonemant,  ao  that 
v.n>  will  be  later  than  T.K 

II.  HisTOBiCAL  Characteb.— (L)  The  Seventh 
Year  Fallow, — ^The  custom  of  a  periodical  fallow 
is  so  common  a  feature  in  agricaltnral  practice 
that  we  should  almost  require  evidence  to  prove 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  amongst  the 
Hebrews  from  the  be^ning  of  their  settled  life ; 
and  the  7  years'  period,  which  is  still  observed 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  has  every  argument 
from  analogy  in  favour  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  Covenant  Book  in  Ex  23  is 
throughout  directed  to  defining  and  regulating  ex- 
isting customs,  and  bears  no  mark  of  mtroducing 
any  novelty  (cf.  the  prob.  allusion  in  Jer  17*  [Heb.] ; 
see  Driver,  Dent.  174),  weighs  in  the  same  scale. 
The  silence  of  the  earlier  historical  books  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  natural  if  the  fallow  was 
not  Bimnltaneously  observed.  It  would  not  be  a 
feature  that  woala  call  for  mention.  It  is  other- 
wise with  so  serious  aa  interruption  of  the  common 
life  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  observance  of 
the  same  year  as  a  universal  fallow  year,  so  that 
all  workers  on  the  land  would  be  keeping  holiday 
for  12  months.  Moreover,  the  tradition  at  the 
Exile  explicitly  denies  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath  years  in  the  pre-exilio  times  (2  Ch  38", 
cf.  Lv  28>*^«*).  In  fact,  the  first  historical  refer- 
ence to  the  sabbatical  year  as  an  institution 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  is  in  Xeh 
10",  where  it  occurs  among  the  items  included  in 
the  covenant  that  was  entered  into  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  Nehemiah.   Even  there  the  allusion  is  not 

?[uite  certain.  The  language  '  leave  ((^ ;  ss  <  let  lie 
allow,'  Ex  23*')  the  seventn  year,  and  the  exaction 
of  evcoy  debt,'  recalls  the  law  of  the  fallow  in 
Exodus ;  but  the  clause  is  elliptical  and  far  from 
explicit,  and  the  following  words,  which  recall  Dt 
16*,  malce  it  doubtful  whether  the  remission  of 
debts  in  the  7th  year  is  not  the  institution  in  view. 
It  is  not,  in  faiet,  till  we  reach  the  Greek  period 
that  we  come  upon  undisputed  references  to  the 
observance  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Joe.  Ant.  xi. 
viiL  26) :  for  Maooabeean  times,  see  1  Mac  6**-  ** ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xm.  viiL  1,  xiv.  x.  6,  XT.  i.2;BJ  i. 
ii.  4  ;  and  for  the  Herodian  era,  Jos.  Ant.  XIV. 
xvL  2,  xv.  i.  2 ;  Philo  in  Eus.  Prtep.  ad  Ev.  viii. 
7 ;  and  Tao.  Bitt.  v.  4. 

(iL)  The  Emanetpatiim  qf  Slaves  at  the  Seventh 
Year. — ^This  is  once  referred  to  in  Jer  34"-,*  where 
the  custom  is  shown  to  be  more  honoured  In  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  to  be  most 
difficult  to  enforce.  The  postponement  of  libera- 
tiou  to  the  60th  year  may  be  another  witness  to 
the  same  fact, 
(iii.)  The  Semitsion  or  Suspension  of  Debts. — 
*  Note  hen  the  techn.  phrsaa  im  mp  (*  proolaim  Ufaeity 
TT.<>U-  IT  -,  alao  b  811  ot  capdTea(ct.  Esk  Uin»  the  'year  of  tm,' 
either  of  the  JubDe,  or  of  the  Tear  ot  amandpatioD  ot  alavea) 
andLvSeUoltliaJabUa.  [S.II.D.]. 
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UnleoB  Neh  10**  lefer  to  thia,  history  is  silent  m 
to  the  observance  of  any  such  custom. 

(iv.)  The  Redemption  of  Real  Properti/.— That 
there  was  some  provision  in  law  or  custom  against 
alienating  land  is  clear  from  the  instance  of 
Nahoth,  and  the  institution  of  the  ge'uUah,  Jer 
32"^,  Bn  4.  An  obscure  allusion  in  Ezk  7'"-  may 
he  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  '  year  of  liberty '  in  Ezk  46" 
refers  to  the  50th  year  as  an  institution  already 
known.  Neither  is  there  anything  impracticable 
in  the  provisions  themselves.  See  for  parallels 
among  other  nations,  Maine,  Village  Communitiei, 
81-88;  Earli/  Hint,  of  ItutitutUms,  81  f.,  100  ff.: 
von  Maurer,  Dorfver/cutung,  L  304  ff.  This  kind 
of  tenure  is  known  as  the  '  shifting  severalty.' 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  Dalmatians  redistributing 
land  every  8  years,  a  practice  wliich  would  Hupport 
Wellhausen's  theory  that  the  term  was  originally 
7  years  and  not  50.  The  denunciations  of  land- 
grabbing  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  show  that  no  such 
WW  was  operative  even  if  in  existence.  Moreover, 
no  single  undisputed  liistorical  allusion  to  the 
jubile  exists,  and  the  dating  of  the  3  sabbatical 
years  that  can  be  securely  traced  in  B.C.  164-163, 
38-37,  and  A.D.  68-69  leaves  no  room  for  the  inter- 
calation of  the  jubile  year.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  the  difiSculty  of  the  two  fallow  years  in 
succession,  the  text  has  been  strained  to  permit 
the  identification  of  the  7th  sabbatical  rear  with 
the  jubile  year.  The  evidence  from  the  literature 
is  therefore  rather  against  the  jubile  year  having 
ever  been  historically  observed.  Neither  is  the 
anthropological  evidence  such  as  to  rebat  tJiis 
presumption. 

The  term  ^uKto.— Nowuk  gIvM  ■  tiunnutry  of  Interpret*. 
tiona,  and  reten  to  two  ewaya  by  Kranold  and  Wolde  (Odtt. 
1837)  (or  a  fuller  aocount ;  but  the  Oai/.  Heb.  Lex.  menttou  only 
that  which  he  (elects  «■  the  beet,  and  which  Is  lupported  by 
the  Targum  on  Ex  1I>1>  and  Jos  <P,  and  by  Pboenidan  tniorip- 
tione,  Tiz.  ^J'l'-'tam.'  It  Is  oiad  both  In  combination,  a*  Jos 
V;  and  alone,  ai  Ex  191*  for  ■  ■  nun's  horn,'  and  lastly  standi 
as  a  designation  o(  the  SOtli  year,  ushered  In  by  trumpet  blasts. 

LrreuTUKS.— Treatises  on  Beb.  Archsology  by  Keil  (Eng. 
tr.  U.  10-SO),  Nowaok,  and  Benziiiger:  Ewald,  Antiquiliet, 
8<»-fl80;  Bohflrer,  BJP  I.  I.  40ir.;  IMllni.,  Driver -Vhite, 
Kalisob,  Addis,  Baentaoh,  and  O^.Hmi.  on  LvZS;  Uishna,  .fiosA 
AMkona  1. 1,  Shtbiitk  tL  1,  S,  6^ 

G.  Harford-Battersbt. 
SiBBEU8(Za/3^(a(),  lEs8"=Shemaiah,  EzrlO". 

SABI  (B  tuBtlt,  A  Zo/Sil,  AV  Sami),  1  Ee 
Shobai,  Ezr2«  Neh7«. 

SiBIAS  (Za^>).— A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the 
time  of  Josiah,  1  Es  1>.  called  in  2  Ch  35*  Hasha- 

BIAU. 

BABIE  (B  Za/3et4,  A  ZaAii},  AV  Sabi).— 'The 
children  of  Pochereth-hazzebaun '  (AV  of  Zebaim), 
Ezr  2",  Neh  7",  appear  as  '  the  sons  of  Phacereth 
the  sons  of  Sabie '  in  1  £s  5**. 

8ABT1  (II97CI)  or  BABTAH  (n(9e).— 8on  of  Cnsh, 
On  10'  (A  ■Zo^ei.),  1  Ch  1*  (B  Zafiard,  A  XaBiai, 
Luc  XtpaBi).  Closer  (^Jazze,  ii.  252)  professes 
himself  satisfied  with  the  identification  of  this 
place  with  Dhu  1-Sabt&,  mentioned  by  the  geo- 
grapher Al-Bekri  (L  65),  who  quotes  a  line  of  an 
early  poet,  in  which  this  is  mentioned  by  the  nde 
of  Al-Abatir,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Banu  Asad, 
probably  in  Yemamah.  This  identification  is, 
however,  of  very  small  value ;  for  the  word  SabtSu 
means  either  'a  rook 'or  'a  desert,'  and  Dhu  '1- 
Sabt&  Uierefore  'Uie  place  with  the  rock,'  or  'the 
place  with  the  desert,  whence  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  the  poet  quoted  really  meant  it  for  a  proper 
name.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  place 
ever  having  been  of  importance.  Hence  the  con- 
iecture  that  it  was  to  be  identified  with  Sabat  or 


Sabbata  in  the  Gulf  of  Adulis  (PtoL  IT.  viL  8)  is 
much  more  probable.  Other  conjectures  made  by 
ancient  and  modem  scholars  are  given  in  Gea. 
Thes.,  the  Oxf.  Beb.  Lex.,  and  the  Commentaries. 

D.  S.  Maboououth. 
BABTECA  (m;???,  Sam.  nsnao).  — Son  of  Cush, 
Gn  10'  (A  So/Saraffd,  Luc.  ZoflfKoM),  1  Ch  1»  (B 
Luc.  Ze^exodd,  A  Zc/Sedayd). — The  identification  of 
this  place  with  Samydake  in  Carmania  (Steph. 
Byz.,  ed.  Westermann,  p.  246),  originally  snggeatod 
by  Bochart,  has  been  renewed  by  Gla^r  {Skizu, 
iL  252),  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  favour  of 
this  supposition,  except  the  possibility  that  the 
genealogist  mav  have  been  misled  by  the  similarity 
of  the  name  to  Sabtah.  Early  critics  guessed 
various  places  in  Africa,  while  some  hare  even 
supposed  a  person  rather  than  a  place  to  be  meant. 
The  termination  -ha  has  an  appearance  of  beinA 
Indo  •  Germanic,  as  also  has  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable. In  that  case  the  name  probably  meant 
'sevenfold'  Isaptaka),  Heptapolis.  Some  other 
conjectures  ore  quoted  by  Gesenius,  The*.,  and 
Diltm.  Gen.  ad  loe.  D.  S.  Masoououth. 

BACAB  {-vf  'hire,'  'reward'  [cf.  the  name 
-i3rr'  IsSACHAR]).— 1.  The  father  of  Ahiam,  one 
of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  ll*  (B  'Axdp,  A  2ox<lp)  = 
Sharar  of  2  S  23'*,  where  'Sharar  the  (H)ararite' 
appears  in  B  as  'A/nt  Xapaovaelnis  and  in  A  as  'ApiS 
'Apapetnit.  The  reading  of  B  here  mayhave  arisen, 
by  transposition  of  letters,  from  a  Heb.  original 
"imo  "TP,  and  the  name  Sharar  should  probabfy  be 
reaid  in  both  passages.  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family 
of  gatekeepers,  I  Ch  26<  (B  Zaxip,  A  Sax^ip). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

SACKBUT  (UMB  Dn  3»,  n^ilr  SC- >••>»;  LXX  and 
Theod.  caiipiiKTi,  vulg.  tambuca.  Wye  ' sambnke,' 
Cov.,  Bish.  'shawmes,'  Don.  'donlcimer,'  Gen., 
AV,  RV  'sackbut').— The  Gr.  iranpiKv  (which 
Gee.,  Buhl,  Driver,  etc.,  believe  to  be  derived  from 
the  Aram.)  was  a  stringed  instrument  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  461*).  The  Vulg.  tan^ntca  is  no  doubt  a  translit. 
of  the  Gr. ;  but  since  tambuca  may  mean  '  made  of 
the  elder-tree'  (from  aambuctu,  the  elder-tree),  the 
name  came  to  be  used  for  any  stringed  instrument 
made  of  that  wood.  In  Eng.  the  '  sambuke '  hod 
the  same  general  application.  Thus  Ascham, 
ToxopkUus,  28,  '  And  whatsoever  ye  jndg&  this  I 
am  sure,  that  lutes,  harps,  all  manner  of  pipes, 
barbitons,  sambnkes,  with  other  instruments  every 
one,  which  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingering, 
be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as  not  to  be  brought 
in  and  used  among  them  which  study  for  learning 
and  virtue.' 

The  Geneva  translators  used  the  more  precise 
'saokbnt'  (possibly,  however,  from  an  impression 
that  it  was  a  form  ot  the  same  word).  But  the  '  sack- 
but  '  is  unsuitable,  for  two  reasons :  it  b  a  wind 
instrument  ('  a  brass  trumpet,'  says  Cbappell, '  with 
a  slide  like  a  modern  tromoone ') ;  and,  whereas  the 
aaiifiimi  was  particularly  shrill,  the  sackbut  had  a 
deep  note.   Cf .  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  365— 

•  The  Hoboy,  Bagbnt  deepe,  Beooider,  and  the  Flnts' ; 

and  Bunyan,  PP  235,  '  He  and  his  Fellows  sound 
the  Sackbut  whose  Notes  are  more  doleful  than 
Uie  Notes  of  other  Music  are.'  The  orip;i  of 
'sackbut'  is  doubtful.  Skeat  traces  it  tc  \ht 
Spanish  tacar  to  draw  out,  and  bucAe  a  box,  used 
famUiarly  of  the  belly,  and  thinks  that  Webstei 
is  right  in  snggesting  that  the  name  was  given  to 
the  instrument  because  it  exhausts  one's  wind  io 
blowing  1  Middleton  shows  how  it  lent  itself  to 
punning,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iL  1 — 

Mia— Ton  most  not  look  to  faave  your  dinner  Nrred  Ir  wit* 
trumpeta 

Ow.— Ho,  no,  sack-bnti  will  snv*  OS.'    ,  „ 

J.  Hastings. 
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SACKCLOTH  {pr  *aljf,  tixxn,  saeeus)  was  a 
material  woven  from  goats'  and  camels'  hair,  and 
hence  of  a  dark  colour,  as  we  see  from  Kev  6** 
'  the  snn  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair '  {adxicn 
r/ttxixot) ;  cf.,  for  the  colour,  Is  60*,  Sir  26"  '  her 
countenance  darkeneth  like  sackcloth,'  reading 
aiKKot  with  B ;  also  Tip  '  a  mourner,'  lit.  one  who 
wears  dark  soiled  garments  (RS'^  414,  n.  2).  A 
similar  material  was  called  bv  the  Romans  eUicium 
from  being  prepared  from  the  hair  of  the  black 
goata  of  Cilicia,  hence  Jerome's  rendering  laecut 
eilicinui  (Rev  6").  From  the  fact  that  sacks  were 
made  of  this  coarse  haircloth,  J  in  Grenesis  (42*- 

")  uses  pt*  as  a  svnonym  of  nr^ifts  ;  hence  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  and  Latin  our  'sack'  and 
'sackcloth,'  though  haircloth  is  the  more  appro- 
priate rendering.  It  was  also  used  for  saddle- 
cloths (Jos  9*). 

From  the  analogy  of  the  evolution  of  dress 
among  the  Egyptians — for  which  see  Erman 
{Egypt,  200  ff.,  with  numerous  illustrations)— we 
may  infer  that  the  dress  of  the  Hebrews  was 
originally,  as  in  Egypt,  a  scant  loin-cloth  of  «a^, 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front.  This  continued  to  be  the 
distinctive  dress  of  slaves,  captives,  and  such  as 
wished  to  appeal  to  the  pity  of  superiors  (see  the 
instructive  episode  1  K  20'>'-)-  To  put  on  sack- 
cloth is  nearly  always  pe  vij  'to  pxd  sackcloth ' 
about  the  loins  {loc.  c,  Gn  37**,  2  S  ^,  and  oft;  -ijg 
alone.  Is  32",  Jl  l") ;  to  take  it  off  was  originally 
nw  'to  undo  [a  knot]'  (Ps  a(fi\  Is  20«).  The 
linguistic  evidence  is  thus  entirely  against  the 
current  idea  that  the  sackcloth  of  the  OT  was  worn 
in  the  form  of  a  sack  '  with  an  opening  for  the 
head,  and  side  apertures  for  the  arms.' 

Religious  usages  are  proverbially  conservative, 
and  Hebrew  customs  were  no  exception  (see,  e.j;., 
Jos  5"'-) ;  hence  it  is  not  an  unlikely  supposition 
(Schwally,  Das  Lehen  nach  d.  Tode,  12  ff.)  that  the 
haircloth  cincture  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
garment  most  suitable  for  religions  ceremonies 
long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  ordinary  use. 
This  is  at  least  more  satisfactory  than  the  usual 
explanation  that  the  wish  to  mortify  the  flesh  led 
to  the  use  of  sackcloth  in  the  frequent  instances 
where  it  is  associated  with  fasting  as  an  outward 
and  visible  expression  of  penitence,  or  in  cases 
where  confession  and  supplication  are  combined, 
as  indeed  is  most  frequently  the  case  (1  K  21*', 
Neh  9',  Jon  3"*,  Jth  4>°'-  etc.).  In  most  cases, 
even  when  not  expressly  mentioned,  there  was  the 
accompaniment  of  ashes  (Dn  9*.  Mt  11^  Lk  lO'*) 
or  earth  (Neh  9*}  upon  the  head.  Hence  the 
author  of  Baruch  speaks  of  patting  on  '  sackcloth 
of  prayer '  (4" ;  see  Comm.  for  alternative  render- 
ing). The  extravagances  of  Jon  3*,  Jth  4>*,  where 
even  the  cattle  are  dotlied  in  sackcloth,  are 
scarcely  historical.  In  the  latter  passage  the 
altar,  also,  is  similarly  covered  (Jth  4").  That 
the  sackcloth  in  such  cases  was  usually  worn  next 
the  skin  (H???"^!!) — originally,  as  we  saw,  it  was 
the  only  garment— even  by  women  (Is  32",  Jth  9', 
2  Mac  3"),  seems  beyond  doubt  (see  2  K  d",  Job 
16",  which  are  often  wrongly,  as  we  think,  taken 
to  be  exceptional  cases). 

Fondness  for  '  the  old  paths,'  and  the  desire  to 
furnish  an  object-lesson  m  simplicity  of  dress,  as 
of  life,  in  the  midst  of  increasing  luxury,  are 
doubtless  the  reason  that  haircloth  was  the  char- 
acteristic material  of  a  prophet's  dress  (Zee  13* 
RV ;  cf.  Rev  11'  rpo^)^€i<rov<rir  .  .  .  rtpi^ifSKiiiUroi 

of  hair 

ment,  like  that  of  his  prototype, 
(Mt  3*,  Mk  1').    Isaiah,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
wore  even  the  primitive  loin-cloth  of  aak  (20*). 

The  universal  use  of  this  black  haircloth  (p&)  as 
tba  ^tpropriate  dress  of  those  mourning  for  their 


dead  probably  has  its  root  in  the  circle  of  primitiva 
thought  above  referred  to — the  intention  being  to 
do  honour  to  the  disembodied  spirit  (cf.  Schwiuly, 
op.  eit.).  It  was  worn  not  only  In  cases  of  private 
mourning  (Gn  37**;  2  S  3**  and  oft.),  bat  in  lamen- 
tations over  pubkc  calamities  (Am  8'*,  Jer  48", 
La  2>*,  1  Mao  2>*).  Further,  just  as  prayer  in  this 
^rb  might  avert  threatened  private  bereavement 
(Ps  35"*),  BO  might  it  avert — when  combined  with 
humility  and  penitence  —  a  neat  national  mis- 
fortune (Jer  6",  Jl  1",  Jth  4»).  Both  ideas  are 
frequently  combined — mourning  for  past  calamities 
and  prayer  for  their  speedy  removid  (1  Mao  3", 
2  Mac  2",  also  Am  8",  and  other  passages  cited). 

A.  R.  S.  I&NNEDT. 

BlCRJUfENTS.— The  word  aacramentum  {scurart 
s'to  dedicate')  originally  meant  'something  set 
apart  as  sacred,  consecrated,  dedicated.'  As  a 
technical  legal  term  it  was  used  of  the  sum  which 
the  two  parties  to  a  suit  deposited  in  saero,  and  of 
which  the  winner  of  the  suit  recovered  his  part, 
while  the  loser  forfeited  his  to  the  ceranum. 
Hence  it  came  to  mean  the  suit  itself,  emua  eontro- 
versia  (Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  ii.  p.  958). 
Saeramentum  was  also  used  actively  of  the  '  thing 
which  sets  apart  and  devotes.'  As  a  technictu 
military  term  it  designated  either  the '  preliminarr 
engagement'  entered  into  by  recruits,  or  (macn 
more  often)  the  '  military  oath  of  obedience'  to  the 
commander.  Under  the  Empire  the  tctcramentmn 
which  soldiers  were  obliged  to  take  to  their 
imperator  was  often  taken  by  subjects,  whether 
citizens  or  provincials,  to  the  emperor  (Tao.  Awn. 
i.  7,  8),  in  recognition  of  Yaaproeontulare  imperium 
throughoat  the  Empire.  From  Horace  (fid.  IL 
xvii.  10)  onwards  it  is  sometimes  used  of  any  '  oath 
or  solemn  engagement.' 

The  first  appearance  of  the  word  taera»nent»m  is 
connexion  with  Christianity  may  be  called  acci- 
dental. It  occurs  in  a  familiar  passage  in  the 
frequently  quoted  letter  {Ep.  96)  of  the  younger 
Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  It  was  stated  of 
the  Bithynian  Christians  quod  eateat  aoliti  ttato 
die  ante  lueem  eonvenire  earmenque  Chritto  quari 
deo  dieere  tecum  invicem,  teque  sacramento  non  in 
scelue  aliquod  obstringere.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  witnesses  whom  Pliny  quotes 
referred  to  the  obligation  under  which  every 
Christian  lies  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  and  of  which  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  reminds  him.  Possibly  the  service  to 
which  allusion  is  made  contained  an  express  re- 
newal of  the  baptismal  pledge.  That  Puny  uses 
the  word  taercmentum  to  express  this  obligation 
or  pledge  is  no  more  than  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence. It  was  a  natural  word  to  use ;  and  neither 
jtujurandum  noTpromittum  would  have  expressed 
the  meaning  better.  Yet  Lightfoot  is  inclmed  to 
think  that  it  means  '  sacrament '  in  the  Christian 
sense,  and  that  Pliny  has  here  '  confused  the  two 
sacraments,'  the  wording  pointing  to  the  baptismal 
pledge,  while  the  context  about  the  early  hour  and 
the  stated  day  points  to  the  encharist  {Epp.  S. 
lanatiu*,  vol.  t.  p.  62).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  word  taeramentum  had  as  yet  acquired  among 
Christians  anv  specially  Christian  meaning ;  and 
it  is  improbable  that  the  Bithynian  Christians  used 
the  word  in  a  technical  sense,  or  that  Pliny  uses 
the  word  because  they  had  done  so.  The  word  is 
his,  not  theirs  ;  and  he  employs  it  in  the  ordinary 
classical  sense. 

As  a  Christian  term,  sacramentwn  makes  ite 
first  appearance  in  the  Old  Latin  and  in  Tertullian. 
Both  m  Lat-Vet.  and  Vulg.  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
translate  ^iwnipior.  Cod.  Bob.  (k)  has  it  Mt  13" ; 
Cod.  PaUt  (e)  Lk  8" ;  Cod.  Clar.  (h)  Eph  1»  8»- »  6", 
1  Ti  3^  Ro  16" ;  Vulg.  has  it  Eph  1»  y  (not «)  •  6", 
Col  1"  (not  »•),  1  Ti  ^  (not  •),  Rev  1*  17»  (not  •). 
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But  the  more  common  rendering  of  luxrHipuir  is 
mysterium ;  and  sometimes  in  consecutive  verses 
first  one  word  is  used  and  then  the  other.  In  OT 
*aerametUum  occurs  Dn  2'**  *• "  4",  To  IV,  Wis  2«» 
6",  in  all  which  places  LXX  has  lunrrfipior.  But 
mysterium  is  also  found,  sometimes  side  by  side 
with  tacramentiim  (Dn  2"-  "•),  even  in  the 
same  verse  (").  Tertullian  uses  tacramentum  as 
the  rendering  of  nv<rri/>u>r  in  passages  where  Vulg. 
has  mysterium  (1  Ck>  13',  lies.  23;  1  Co  14*,  <u2v. 
Marc.  V.  15 ;  Epb  6",  ado.  Marc.  t.  18).  It  is  his 
usual  word. 

Three  elements  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in 
determining  the  Christian  use  of  the  word  :  (1)  the 
original  passive  sense, '  a  thing  set  apart  as  sacred ' ; 
(2)  the  active  sense, '  that  which  seta  apart,' especially 
an  oath  or  pledge  of  fidelity ;  (3)  tne  Greek  term 
liwT^piov,  to  which  it  was  regarded  aa  equivalent. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  these  ideas  coalesce  very  well 
respecting  those  rites  which  have  been  called 
sacraments,  especially  baptism  and  the  eucharist. 

But  in  the  first  instance  the  use  of  the  term  was 
very  much  wider.  It  was  used  to  designate  not 
only  religious  rites,  but  doctrines  and  facts. 
Almost  any  external  form,  whether  of  word  or 
action,  which  conveyed  or  symbolized  a  religious 
meaning  mi^ht  be  called  a  taeramentwn.  It  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  some  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 

Tertullian,  after  pointing  out  that  even  the 
heathen  recognize  avoidance  of  the  public  shows 
as  the  mark  of  a  Christian,  remarks  that  the 
man  who  puts  aside  the  mark  of  the  faith  plainly 
denies  the  faith.  Nemo  in  cattra  hostium  transtt 
.  .  .  nisi  destitutis  signis  et  tacramentis  principis 
tui  {de  Sped.  xxiv.).  Again,  with  regard  to  God's 
prohibition  of  idolatry,  he  says :  Huie  Sacramento 
militans  ab  hostibvs  provoeor.  Par  turn  illis,  si  illis 
manus  dedero.  Hoc  de/endendo  depttffno  in  ode, 
oidneroT,  eoncidor,  oeeidor.  Quit  nunc  militi  suo 
exitum  vtduit,  nisi  qui  tali  Sacramento  eum  consig- 
navit  {Scorp.  iv.)  t  In  both  these  passages  we  have 
little  more  than  the  Roman  military  oath  used 
metaphorically  of  the  Christian's  allegiance  to 
God.  In  Apol.  viL  we  get  a  stage  further,  when  he 
calls  the  horrible  rite,  of  which  Christians  were 
often  accused,  in  which  a  child  was  killed  and 
eaten,  sacramentum  in/anticidii.  It  is  in  this 
treatise  that  the  use  of  the  word  is  specially 
frequent.  In  contending  that  Judaism,  and 
therefore  Christianity,  is  far  more  ancient  than 
heathenism,  he  says:  ipsa  templa  et  oracula  et 
sacra  unius  interim  prophetce  scrinium  steeulis 
vincit,  in  quo  videtur  thesaurus  eoUocatus  totius 
J udaici  sacramtnti  et  inde  jam  nostri  (xix. ) ;  where 
saeramientmn  seems  to  mean  'revelation,'  or 
'religion,'  or  'dispensation.'  It  has  a  similarly 
indefinite  meaning  in  the  challenge  respecting 
Christian  abstention  from  heathen  temples  and 
nocturnal  rites:  omnem  hinc  taeramenti  nostri 
ordinem  hauriie,  repercussis  ante  tamen  opinioni- 
bus  falsis  (xv.).  In  the  plural  the  word  is  used 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Whence, 
he  asks,  did  pagan  philosophy  get  its  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments?  Nonnisi  de 
nostria  tacramentis  (xlvii.).  OT  types  he  calls 
figurarum  sctcramenta  (adv.  Mare.  v.  1).  In  the 
treatise  de  Baptismo  we  reach  the  more  definite 
use  of  the  term.  It  opens  with  tJie  words,  Felix 
tacramentum  aqute^  nostrte,  quia  ablutis  delietit 
pristinee  catcitatis  in  vitam  tetemam  liberamiur. 
And  so  also  of  the^  eucharist :  Proinde  panit  et 
ealieii  tacramento  jam  in  evangelio  probavimui 
eorporit  et  tanguims  dominid  veritatem  ctdvertut 
phantasma  Marcionis  {adv.  Mare.  v.  8).  And 
again  of  both  sacraments :  ad  tacramentum  baptis- 
matis  et  euehariitke  admittent  {ib.  iv.  34). 

Cyprian  seems  to  have    learned  from  his 


'  master '  to  use  the  word  sometimes  in  its  classi- 
cal sense,  sometimes  with  a  vagueness  which 
was  possibly  deliberate,  sometimes  quite  definitely 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Of  Christian 
martyrdoms  he  says :  0  quale  illud  fuit  spec- 
taculum  Domini,  quam  sublime,  quam  magnum, 
quam  Dei  oculis  sacramento  ac  devotione  militis 
ejus  accwtum  {Ep.  x.  2).  So  of  a  supposed  be- 
trayal of  the  Christian  faith,  he  says:  divines 
militim  taerajnenta  tolvantur,  eastrorum  cteles- 
tium  signa  dedantur  {£p.  Ixxiv.  8).  He  calls  the 
Passover  a  tacramentum  {de  Cath.  Ecelet.  unit.). 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  meaninjg  when  he 
speaks  of  ecclesuB  Veritas  et  evanf/elit  ac  sacra- 
mcnti  unitai  {Ep.  liv.  I) ,  or,  agam,  of  veritatis 
jura  et  taeramenta  {Ep.  IxxiiL  20).  Comp.  taem- 
menta  ecelettia  {Ep.  Ixxiv.  4),  a  phrase  which  he 
uses  sereral  times.  He  says  that  totumjidei  saera- 
mentum  im  eonfesiione  Christi  nominis  esse  digestum 
(Ep.  XXX.  8) ;  and  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  contains 
many  and  great  sacramenta  {de  Dom.  Oral.  9) ; 
where  'doctrine'  seems  to  be  the  meaning.  In 
baptism,  water  and  the  Spirit  are  each  of  them 
called  a  sacramentum ;  and,  as  distinct  from  here- 
tical baptism,  those  who  receive  the  Church's 
baptism  utroque  tacramento  ncacuntur  {Ep.  IxxiiL 
21).  Immeuately  afterwards  he  uses  oaptismi 
tacramentum  of  Uie  whole  rite.  So  also  of  the 
eucharist  he  says :  Item  in  sacerdote  Melchisedech 
taerijieii  donunici  tacramentum  praifiguratum 
vidanut  {Ep.  IxiiL  3).  He  calls  the  consecrated 
■vnnotaeramentumcalicit*  {deLapsis,xxv.);  and  he 
appears  to  call  the  whole  rite  tacramentum  erueit, 
when  he  says,  de  tacramento  erueit  et  cibuim  tumit 
et  potum{ckZdoet  Livore,xvTL).  On  Cyprian's  use 
of  tacramentum,  see  an  important  note  by  E.  W. 
Watson  in  Studia  Bihlica,  iv.  p.  253. 

Augustine  says  that  the  bread  and  wine  ideo 
dicuntur  sacramenta,  quia  in  eis  aliud  videtur, 
aliud  intelligitur  {Serm.  272).  And  again  that 
Signa  eum  ad  res  divinat  pertinent,  taeramenta 
appelantur  (Ep.  cxxxviiL).  But  there  must  be  re- 
semblance between  the  two :  ti  enim  taeramenta 
quamdam  timilitudinem  earum  rerum  quarum 
sacramenta  sunt  non  haberent,  omnino  sacra- 
menta non  essent  (Ep.  xcviii.).  Sacraments  are 
verba  visibilia,  tacrusancta  quidem,  veruntamen 
mutabilia  et  temporalia  (con.  Faustum,  xix.  16). 
Aecedit  verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit  tacramentum, 
etiam  iptum  tanquam  visibile  verbum  (in  Joh. 
Tract.  80).  In  one  place  he  enumerates  baptism, 
unction,  the  enchanst,  and  imposition  of  nands 
as  sacraments  t  {de  Bapt.  eon.  Don.  v.  28);  in 
another  he  asks,  Quis  novit  Dei  omnia  taeramenta  f 
Quid  ait  Apostolut  f  Si  tciero  omnia  taeramenta, 
ti  habeam  omnem  prophetiam  {Serm.  ad  Ctesar. 
ecdet.  plebem,  3).  This  last  passage  is  specially 
interesting,  because  in  Vulg.  the  word  is  not 
used  [though  Aug.  testifies  that  Old  Lat.  read 
sacrament^ ;  it  has,  si  habuero  prophetiam  et 
noverim  mysteria  omnia  (1  Co  IS'). 

The  general  outcome  is  on  the  whole  this,  that 
the  word  saeramentmn  had  two  main  uses,  one 
very  vague,  and  the  other  fairly  definite.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  might  be  used  of  anything, 
whether  word,  statement,  or  fact,  which  expressed 

*  In  harmony  with  thli  klM  Babanni  llMinw  (d«  Oler.  intti- 
tuHom*,  L  M,  31 ;  Higne,  Pot  Lot.  orU.  SUS)  makea  baptism, 
nnotlon,  the  body,  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  be  four  eacn- 
ments,  expreaely  coantiDC  the  body  and  the  blood  aa  two. 
Paiohaaiiia  Badbertus  ia  laid  to  do  the  aame ;  but  he  ipeaka  ol 
laanmmttm  (not  -ta)  corpord  «t  tangmnii  {de  Carp,  at  Sang. 
Dom.  iU.  Z,  4 :  Higne,  Olx.  1276). 

t  Similarly  in  a  paaiaare  which  waa  quoted  abnoat  vtriatim  at 
the  beginning  o(  Art.  26  (-26)  in  the  Artiolea  of  1668 :  ^ocro- 
mentit  numero  paueiuimu,  obttnatioM  faeiUimit,  timificai- 
tint*  pnUUmtitt  'mii,  ncietaim  novi  pcjnUi  eoUigavU  lOnria- 
tns],  tieuti  est  baptimuu  Trinitatit  nomina  anuioraUUf  com. 
muniootia  corporu  et  sanguinU  tmtua,  st  si  gvid  almd  ia 
ter^turti  a—osMt  etmmtndatar  (Bp.  M;  d.  d*  Ittet.  Our. 
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•r  implied  religions  truth.  On  the  other,  it  was 
applitid  to  certain  Christian  rites,  not  fixed  in 
number,  but  understood  to  be  few,  of  which  the 
chief  were  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  No  rite 
had  a  better  claim  to  be  called  a  sacrament  than 
tiieee  two,  which  fully  realized  the  ideas  connoted 
by  the  term,  and  were  instituted  by  the  Lord 
Himself.  But  there  were  other  rites,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  to 
which  the  term  might  rightly  be  given ;  and  the 
rite  which  was  commonly  placed  side  by  ride  with 
these  two  as  being  of  almost  equal  rank  was 
unction  or  chrism,  wnich  is  generally  applicable  to 
all  Christians  and  has  at  feast  the  authority  of 
apostolic  tradition. 

The  number  three  was  no  doubt  attractive ;  but 
still  more  so  the  number  seven  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  list  of  seven  sacraments  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  12th  cent., 
when  first  Gregory  of  Bergamo  {de  Euchar.  14), 
and  then  Peter  Lombard  {Sent.  IV.  iL  1)  fix  on  this 
limit.  It  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
stereotyped  by  the  Council  of  Trent  But  it  is 
neither  scriptural  nor  logicaL  Our  choice  lies 
between  two  and  an  indehnite  number.  *  Scripture 
plainly  marks  out  two.  They  were  instituted  by 
Christ  and  He  Himself  ordained  the  outward 
visible  signs  for  them.  In  whatever  sense  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  instituted  any  of  the 
other  five, — confirmation,  penance,  unction,  orders, 
and  matrimony, — He  ordered  no  special  sign  for 
them ;  and  it  is  rash  to  say  more  than  that  they 
are  among  the  more  important  of  tlie  many  rites 
to  which  the  name  of  sacrament  may  be  given.t 
For  a  discussion  of  any  one  of  the  seven  see  the 
separate  articles  in  the  dictionaries.  But  with 
regard  to  matrimony  it  may  be  here  pointed  out 
that  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Eph  6"  taeramen- 
tum  Iu>e  magnum  est,  had  oonriderable  influence  in 
causing  marriage  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament. 

There  is  a  difierence  oetween  the  two  great 
sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  in  that  baptism  may  be 
received  once  only,  and  the  eucharist  daily.  The 
one  confers  an  indelible  character ;  the  otner  does 
not.  The  same  difference  divides  the  other  five. 
Confirmation  and  orders  resemble  baptism.  Once 
baptized,  always  baptized ;  once  confirmed,  always 
confirmed ;  once  a  priest,  always  a  priest.  No 
one  may  have  these  ntes  repeated  for  himself ;  nor 
is  there  any  need  of  repetition.  But  penance  and 
unction  admit  of  repetition.  Matrimony  belongs 
partly  to  the  one  class  and  partly  to  the  other. 
No  repetition  of  the  rite  is  admissible  between  the 
same  two  parties ;  but  when  death  has  removed 
one,  the  other  is  free  to  have  the  rite  repeated. 
Augustine  writes  thus  of  baptism  and  orders : 
utrum^ue  enim  taeramentum  Mt ;  et  quadam  con- 
teerattone  utrummie  hoTnini  datur:  Mud,  eum 
baptizatur,  isttta,  eum  ordiruttur:  ideoque  in 
Catholica  utrumgue  non  licet  iterari  (Con.  ep.  Par- 
men.  iL  28).  With  regard  to  matrimony  he  says 
that  its  benefits  are  threefold,  Jides,  prolet,  taera- 
mentum;  and  he  explains  the  last,  ut  conjugium 
non  teparttur,  et  dimiuui  out  dimiata  nee  eau»a 
prolis  alteri  eonjunaatwr  {de  Oen.  vs..  12:  of.  eon. 
FavH.  xix.  20 ;  de  Nupt.  et  Concup.  L  11).  See,  fur- 
ther, Harnack,  Uitt.  of  Dogma  [Eng.  tr.],  vL  201  if. 

*  Hugo  de  St.  Victon,  lollowlng  the  Aoeriutlnian  definition  ot 
ktacrament  u  ni  «a«ns  tlffnum,  enumentet  some  twenty  or 
thirty  leaeer  ncimiDent*,  aa  the  rttoal  nae  ot  holy  water,  of 
uhes,  of  pahn-branches,  ot  Uie  paachal  candle,  oi  bells,  and  ol 
curtains;  also  certain  acts,  aa  mailing  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
bowing  tile  head  or  the  knee ;  and  oarvun  utterances,  as  Domi- 
nut  vSbitnm,  Alleluia,  the  recitation  ot  the  JM  pr<ifundi»,  the 
JubUatt,  Mm  Creed,  etc  (ds  Saerammtit,  n.  Ix.  1-9;  Migne, 
PaX.  hat.  dxxTl  4nX 

t  The  anointing  ot  a  idnih  the  washing  ot  the  nlnts*  feet,  and 
the  salt  giren  in  oertain  Latin  rites  to  catechumens,  hare  all 
been  called  'aaorainenta,'e.0.  in  the  Oelasian  Sacnunentaiy  la 
a  prayer  ut  hat  onaturo  aalii  in  nowins  Triaftaiai  tpabOwr 
mlutart  taenmmtMn. 


The  question,  whether  there  were  sacraments 
under  the  OT,  is,  like  the  question  of  the  number 
of  sacraments  under  the  NT,  to  a  large  extent  a 
question  of  definition.  What  is  meant  by  a  sacra- 
ment! Definitions  which  exclude  all  but  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  of  course  exclude  all  OT  rites. 
But  those  who,  with  Augustine,  regard  sacra- 
ments as  essential  to  the  me  of  a  religious  com* 
mnnity  must  allow  sacraments  to  the  Jewish 
Church.  Yet  if,  aa  he  holds,  the  sacramental 
character  of  marriage  consists  in  its  indissolubility, 
thwa  marriage,  which  is  a  sacrament  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  was  not  a  sacrament  under 
tiie  Jewish,  which  allowed  divorce.  The  sacrifices 
and  other  rites  were  sacraments  to  the  Jews, 
necessary  then,  but  superfluous  now.  The  difier- 
ence is  this:  sacramenta  Novi  Tettamenti  dant 
aalutem;  sacramenta  Veteris  Tettamenti  pro- 
misenmt  Sahatorem.  .  .  .  Mutata  sunt  sacra- 
menta ;  facta  sunt  faciliora,  paueiora,  salubriora, 
feliciora  {in  Ps.  IxxiiL  2).  Both,  however,  tell  of 
the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  one 
by  promising,  the  other  by  commemorating  (con. 
FauH.  xix.  16). 

LrmuTCBS.  —  Juenin  (French  Oratoilan),  Crnmmtarbu 
BitUnicut  et  Dogmatiaut  de  Saeramentie,  Lyons,  1717 ;  Ctiar- 
don,  Uieimn  det  SacremenU,  Paris,  1746 ;  Uaiu  (Protestant), 
Doetrirue  Romatue  de  yutnero  SaeramerUorwn  teptenano 
rationee  hittoric<B.  Breslau,  1869,  and  Die  Lehrt  von  den  Sacra- 
merUen,  1864.  Most  comm.  on  the  XXXIX  Articiea  discuaa 
the  question  and  quote  Uteiatora;  alao  most  Theologloal 
Dictionaiiea.  A.  FlUUHXB. 
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A.  Sacrifice  in  ot  Times. 

L  Definition  and  Name.— The  rites  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Sacrifice,  while 
exhibiting  many  forms  and  embodying  an  equal 
complexity  of  ideas,  yet  display  certain  constant 
features  which  invest  them  with  a  character  of 
unity.  Four  notes  will  serve  to  elucidate  their 
place  and  function  in  distinction  from  other 
manifestations  of  the  religious  life. 

(a)  Sacrifice  belongs  to  the  class  of  specifically 
religious  acts,  known  as  cultus  or  worship,  by 
which  man  seeks  to  draw  near  to  God.  When 
religion  is  permeated  by  intense  moral  earnestness, 
greater  importance  is  ascribed  to  character  and 
conduct  than  to  worship,  yet  even  in  the  perfectly 
ethical  religion  of  Christianity  the  cultus  has  sur- 
vived as  at  once  a  cherished  privilege  and  a  sacred 
obligation.  In  those  religions  in  which  the  ethical 
interest  is  weak  or  absent,  the  paramount  interest 
attaches  to  the  appropriateness  and  impressiveness 
of  the  ceremonial  approach  to  the  Deity.  And 
among  the  elements  of  the  cultus,  by  the  consent 
of  antiquity,  the  rite  of  sacrifice  excelled  and  over- 
shadowed all  other  ordinances  in  the  eflicacy  of  its 
appeal  to  the  object  of  worship. — (i)  Sacrifice  is 
disibingubhed  from  other  ordinances  of  worship  in 
tiiat  it  takes  the  form  of  the  rendering  to  God  of 
a  material  oblation.  The  elements  of  worship  are 
at  bottom  two — forms  which  express  the  con- 
descension of  God  to  man,  and  forms  which 
express  the  appeal  of  man  to  God.  Of  these  the 
first  has  its  familiar  example  in  the  proclamation 
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of  the  word  of  God,  the  second  in  prayer.  And 
witii  prayer  sacrifice  manifestly  has  a  close  affinity. 
To  the  universal  religious  instinct  of  antijjuity, 
however,  it  seemed  that  the  spiritual  oflering  of 
aspiration  and  petition  was  lacking  in  weight  and 
efficacy.  There  was  therefore  associated  with  it, 
and  so  prominently  as  to  eclipse  it,  the  sacred  rite 
in  which  the  worshippers  made  over  to  God  or 
Hhared  with  Him  material  things  of  a  kind  which 
ministered  to  human  wanta.-H[c)  Sacrifice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  acts  in  which  material 
things  are  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  sacrifice  is  consumed  in 
the  service.  The  spirit  of  religions  devotion  finds 
many  ways  of  expressing  iteeU—e.ff.  in  the  conse- 
cration of  buildings  for  worship,  in  gifts  of  lands, 
in  personal  service,  and  to  such  acts  the  term 
sacrifice  may  be  popularly  extended  ;  but  in  strict 
usage  it  is  desirable  to  confine  it  to  the  class  of 
oblations  which  not  only  spring  from  self-abnega- 
tion but  also  perish  in  the  nsmg. — (d)  The  efi'ect 
of  sacrifice,  in  the  intention  of  the  worshippers,  is 
by  pleasing  the  Deity  to  enjoy  communion  with 
Him,  and  Uirough  onion  with  Him  to  gain  deliver- 
ance from  threatened  evil  and  possession  of  coveted 
good.  This  formula  roughly  expresses  the  end  of 
religion,  and,  in  view  of  uie  ancient  and  commonly 
accorded  position  of  sacrifice  as  the  staple  religious 
observance,  it  follows  that  communion  with  a  Divine 
being,  with  the  securitv  involved  in  such  com- 
munion, must  also  be  tne  end  generally  contem- 
plated in  sacrificial  practice. 

In  the  dcflaltion  of  aaorlOoa,  u  attempt  has  uroslly  been 
made  to  fonnulate  the  coDt«mplated  end  more  narrowly.  '  A 
sacriflce  properly  so  called,'  to  quote  one  o(  the  older  examples, 
'  is  the  solemn  Infliction  of  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally 
by  effusion  of  It*  blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  woiahip,  and  the  pre- 
senting o(  this  act  to  the  Deity,  as  a  supplication  tor  the  pardon 
of  sin,  and  a  supposed  means  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and 
injury  thereby  offered  to  His  majesty  and  goremment'  (Pye 
Smith,  Saeriflet  and  Prie$thood  >,  p.  SX  The  fanlt  of  this  defini- 
tion is  that  it  Is  framed  with  leierenoe  to  the  single  class  of 
piacular  sacrifices,  and  further,  that  it  makes  the  questionable 
sMumption  that  the  placular  sacrifices  consistently  embodied  the 
idea  that  the  slaughter  of  the  victim  furnished  a  satisfaction 
to  outraged  Divine  Justice.  Among  writers  of  the  anthropo- 
logical sdiool,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speoiflo  effect  of  sacriuce 
is  often  defined  as  being  to  remove  from  the  worshipper  restrio* 
tions  or  taboo*,  and  to  Invest  him  with  a  character  01  sanctity. 
Its  efficacy,  in  short,  is  conceived  as  being  of  a  magical  kind, 
—the  persons  or  things  hallowed  being,  as  It  were,  charged  with 
an  energy  of  physioarholinesa,  and  thereby  fitted  to  move  and 
act  in  the  religious  sphere.  In  this  sense  the  following  deflni. 
Hon  has  been  given  in  a  recent  monograph :— 'Sacrifice  is  a 
religious  act  which,  by  the  consecration  m  a  victim,  modifies 
the  condition  of  the  moral  agent  who  perform*  it,  or  of  certain 
object*  with  which  it  is  concerned '  (Hubert  et  Hauss,  Baai  tat 
l»  Soar,  p.  41).  Natural,  however,  and  widely  vouched  tor  as  is 
the  idea  that  the  victim  impart*  a  ohaiaetar  or  an  infection  of 
saDottty,  the  interpretation  ot  the  medus  operandi  ot  the  lite 
has  fluctuated  too  widely  to  justify  us  in  treating  the  above 
conception  a*  vital  to  the  Idea  ot  sacrifice,  the  only  constant 
element  has  been  the  belief  that,  however  operating,  it  pleased 
the  object  of  worship  and  secured  Divine  tavour. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  define  sacrifice  as  an  act, 
belonipng  to  the  sphere  of  worship,  in  which  a 
material  oblation  is  presented  to  the  Deity  and 
consumed  in  His  service,  and  which  has  as  its 
object  to  secure  through  communion  with  a  Divine 
being  the  boon  of  His  favour. 

ThenomMoaed  todesorlbe  the  rite  do  not  mggeet  a  defini- 
tion, but  aerve  to  emphasize  certain  of  the  elements  which  have 
been  noted.  Saeri/Hium  indicate*  that  It  is  an  act  within  the 
sphere  ot  holy  things,  or  in  the  region  ot  the  cultus,  while  the 
appropriation  ot  such  a  general  term  to  the  particular  ordi. 
nance  illustrates  what  has  been  said  ot  its  central  position  in 
pre43hristian  worship.  The  group  ot  word*  derived  from 
^I'brre  (oblation,  offering,  Oerm.  Ojifei%  connect  themaelve* 
with  the  rltoaltetlo  act  of  the  presentation  of  the  victim,  and 
also  adumlirate  th*  Interpretation  ol  sacriflce  a*  a  gift  (cf. 
w^ffi).  Am'a  Indloat**  that  the  tyi^cal-  form  involved  the 
alaughter  ot  a  vletim. 

Saorlfioe  1*  commonly  ralarred  to  In  OT  by  spedfying  the  two 
leading  varietiea— vie  Hbt  Bnmt-offerlng  (n^V),  and  the  Sacri- 
ficial Feast  (D^fi).  There  are,  however,  two  terms,  which  have 
agtoarloMwell  M  a  apedaemeaBlBV.  Ihe       (a  gift)  «** 


used  In  the  older  period  as  inohislve  both  ot  Uoody  and  na- 
bloody  offering*  (On  but  in  P  and  later  prophetia 

Uceratw«  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  partioular  and  sub- 
ordinate class  of  cereal  offerings  (Lv  2X  lAie  generic  term  ot 
the  later  period  is  [^p  (3'-ipri  to  bring  near,  present.  Elk  20M 
40«,  Lv  12C).  Another  term  which  comes  near  to  a  generio 
significance  is  n^K,  an  offering  mode  by  Are.  It  I*  used  not 
only  of  animal  offerings,  but  of  the  cereal  offering  (Lv  SH),  and 
even  of  the  shewbread  which  was  not  consumed  by  fire,  but 
became  the  portion  of  the  priests  (if-  <)>  In  NT  A/r.a  is  often 
used  generically  (Mt  8>3,  Mk  etc.).  Elsewhere  «ur«  is 
bracketed  with  another  term  to  give  a  comprehensive  descrip. 
tion  of  sacrifloe— n  «ai  Aww  (unbloody  and  bloody  offei^ 
ings,  He  6'  8*),  Ivrlai  ma)  r^wf>^'(the  same  in  inverted  older. 
He  10>).  The  idea  U  also  expressed  by  enumerating  tcur 
varieties  (10<). 

In  AT  the  term  'sacrifice 'is  ot  frequent  occurrence,  being 
inserted  into  the  title  of  many  of  the  vsfieties  ot  offering  which 
have  a  special  Ueb.  designation  (see  art.  OrniuKO).  In  RV  the 
usual  practice  is  to  employ  it  only  where  the  Heb.  text  has  nsi 
or  a  derivative,  thus  giving  it  the  connotation  of  the  sacrificial 
feast,  while  '  oblation^  is  appropriated  to  offerings  ot  a  different 
tj-pe.  Eiceptionaily  BT  retains  It  as  translation  ot  3Q(P»  118"), 
and  ot  ill^^  (141').  In  NT  it  renders  (iwu  and  Hut,  and  is  some- 
times distinguished  trom  the  'offering'  as  the  bloody  from  tb* 
unbloody. 

ii.  The  Orioin  of  Sacrifice.  —The  controversies 
in  which  this  subject  has  been  so  fruitful  have 
passed  through  two  phases.  In  the  earlier  period 
the  keenly  debated  issue  was  whether  the  institn- 
tion  was  of  Divine  appointment,  or  merely  devised 
by  man  as  an  instrument  for  satisfying  the  wants  of 
his  spiritual  nature.  In  recent  times  the  human 
origin  has  usually  been  assumed,  but  only  as  a 
fr^  starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  rival 
theories  as  to  tne  significance  originally  attached 
to  the  rite,  its  primitive  form,  and  the  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  sacrificial  ritual. 

A.  ThtthmyUtatSa/TifieevHUinititvUdltyDimntttuthoHty, 
while  strongly  contended  for  by  many  Reformed  theologlana, 
cannot  be  sustained  even  on  the  basis  of  the  biblical  narrative. 
The  argument  on  which  chief  reliance  was  placed  was  that 
supplied  in  the  account  of  Abel's  sacrifice  (Gn  4*^),  and  the 
apostolic  reference  to  the  reason  ot  its  acceptance  by  Qod 
(He  114).  There  is,  it  is  admitted,  no  record  ot  a  Divine 
enaotaient,  but  Divine  sanction  was  known  to  support  it  from 
the  period  of  Abel's  **crifioe ;  and  the  hint  that  by  faith  Abel 
offend  a  more  acceptable  aacrifice  than  Cain,  it  is  held,  jus- 
tifies u*  in  concluding  upon  a  Divine  origin.  For  taith  neoe*. 
sarilv  implie*  that  there  must  have  been  a  prevlou*  revelation 
toucning  the  ordinance :  a  poutive  enactment  i*  presuppoeed 
as  its  object,  since  without  such  it  must  have  been,  not  faith  but 
superstition.  But  it  is  at  least  as  natural  a  view  of  the  matter 
that  Abel's  talth  was  a  venture  of  trust  called  forth  by  a  general 
assuianoe  ot  the  Divine  holiness  and  mercy.  The  real  spring, 
perhaps,  of  the  seal  on  this  side  of  the  controversy  is  disclosed 
in  the  aigument  that  a  human  origin  is  precluded  by  the 
apostolic  condemnation  of  will-worship  (itliA<4^<m>'a,  Ool  2"), 
i.e.  of  the  usurpation  by  the  creature  ot  the  Divine  prerogative 
In  the  sphere  of  holy  things.  Concede  that  sacrifice,  the  dis- 
tinctive tenure  of  OT  worship,  was  of  human  devising  and  yet 
aooeptabla  to  Qod,  and  it  became  impossible  to  make  good 
against  Soman,  Lutheran,  and  Anghoan  praetlae  that  no 
festivals  or  rites  were  lawful  unless  expressly  ordained  in 
Scripture.  As  the  force  ot  this  dogmatic  prepossession  ha* 
ooniiderably  abated.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  the '  wiU-wonhip ' 
condemned  by  St.  Paul  did  not  Include  usage*  shaped  by  piety 
and  disooverM  hi  experienoe  to  be  tor  spiritual  profit. 

For  a  complete  statement  of  the  aiguments  for  a  DIvin* 
origin,  with  accompanying  refutations,  reference  may  be  made 
to  Spencer,  d»  Sationt  tt  Origint  Saerifieionan,  iv.  2.  The 
subject  Is  also  very  fully  discussed  by  Fsirbaim  {Typoiogy  o) 
Smvftvm,  L  286ff.X  woo  advance*  the  additional  argument 
that  in  making  for  our  first  parent*  '  coats  of  skins '  (Gn  S") 
Ood  prompted  and  authorised  the  rite  which  serves  as  a  covering 
ot  the  soul.  His  position  is,  however,  a  mediating  one,  as  he  ooku 
that,  assuming  even  that  it  was  merely  suggested  by  the  salt- 
revelation  ot  God,  and  afterwards  approved,  its  essen  tially  Divia* 
origin  may,  apart  trom  a  positive  enactment,  be  maintained. 

In  later  time*  the  case  for  the  human  origin  ha*  been 
strengthened.  Not  only  does  J  manifestly  treat  it  as  the 
natural,  self-evident  mode  of  wonhip,  but  P  Ignore*  it* 
ex]*tenoe  altogether  in  pr«-Ma*aio  Ume*.  In  view  of  thi* 
oonfiicting  tradition,  and  still  more  because  ot  modified  oon- 
oepUons  a*  to  the  range  of  the  authoritative  in  Scripture,  there 
ha*  been  a  growing  indisposition  to  use  the  scriptural  material 
as  a  bail*  for  a  dogmatic  pronouncement.  The  theoir  ot  a 
Divine  inatitution,  it  should  im  further  said,  stands  or  tall*  with 
the  tlieoiy  of  a  primitive  revelation,  and  thi*  theory  ha*  even 
in  theological  acnools  been  very  generally  abandoned.  The  only 
*en*e  in  which  the  Divine  origin  can  be  held  is  that,  by  creating 
man  for  religion,  Ood  is  the  author  ot  the  institution  in  which 
the  nliglou*  *enthnent  found  ancient  and  universal  expreadon. 

B.  TM(A«artowkieka*eriAs(a<acri/aeaAum<morvfnin«} 
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ben  b*  briefly  ooUbMd,  inumaoh  w,  wfaO*  opanUnj  malnljr 
with  g«n*nl  •nthrondoBioal  mkterial,  tbey  nek  oonfltmatioii  to 
nnw  extant  in  the  Mblioal  ■enrillriel  •ratem.  Theae  theoriee 
may  be  beat  gnaped  in  aocordaooe  with  the  views  which  they 
pteauppoae  aa  to  the  primitive  form  of  reUirion,  and  by  whioh, 
It  may  be  added,  they  moat  mainly  be  judged. 

(1)  In  the  Itaat  plaoe,  we  meet  with  two  theoriea  whioh  reat 
on  the  aaanmption  that  the  religion  of  primitiTe  man  waa  a 
monotheiam.  Either  by  way  of  Intuition,  or  aa  the  nsult  of 
reflexion  on  the  world  and  man,  it  ia  auppoaed  that  the  human 
mind  tiad  aoquired  a  knowledge  at  leaat  o(  the  unity  and  o(  the 
cardinal  attributea  of  Ood.  Under  the  fanpreanon  of  thif 
knowledge  man  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  gone  on  to  ahajpe 
■acriflcial  rites,  and  that  from  either  of  two  motivea.  (a)  Ths 
Expiatory  theory  is  to  the  effect  ttiat  man,  oonsdooa  of  sin 
and  of  the  punishment  whioh  it  merits,  aubaUtuted  an  animal 
viotim  whkdi  should  endure  the  penalty  due  to  lUmself,  and 
ao  make  hia  peace  with  God.  This  inteipretation  of  the  rite,  it 
ia  true,  has  usually  been  identified  with  the  advocacy  of  a 
Divine  institution,  but  It  at  least  holds  its  plaoa  In  the  popular 
mind— apart  from  any  question  of  origin— aa  furnishing  the 
explanaUon  of  the  age-long  searching  after  God  through 
the  ritual  of  the  alaugotered  viotim  anathe  smoking  altar. — 
(6)  Th»  Btmagt  thtory  <if  Sacri/lat  has  been  more  favoured  by 
those  vrriters  who  raiard  the  insUtutiott  aa  a  natunl  out- 
growth from  a  primitive  monotheism.  On  this  view  man  was 
mipeiled  to  seek  closer  communion  with  Ood,  not  out  of  a 
sense  of  guDt,  but  rather  out  of  a  desire  to  aoknowledge  hla 
dependence  and  profess  his  obedience.  To  give  expresoon  to 
these  devout  senttmeots  be  fell  back  on  the  language  whioh  ia 
more  powerful  than  speech— the  laognage  of  aoUon  (W arburton, 
Div.  Leg.  Iv.  t),  "So  such  men  (Uain  and  Abel)  there  came 
thoughts  of  one  who  is  ruling  them  as  they  nile  the  sheep, 
who  In  some  strange  way  makes  the  seeds  grow  whioh  th«y  pat 
into  the  ground.  .  .  .  How  shall  they  oonfeas  Him,  and 
manifest  their  subjection  t  Speech,  thanksglTlng  are  not  the 
most  childlike  way  of  testimng  nomaga.  Aots  go  beiota 
words'  (Haurioe,  Sacrillee,  p.  8). 

The  fundamentvl  objection  to  the  above  two  Ibeeitsa  is  that 
they  attribute  to  primitive  man  a  theology  which  It  is  hard  to 
associate  with  the  childhood  of  the  raoa.  The  Ezpiatoiy  theoiy 
not  only  preauppoaea  a  primitive  knowledge  of  God  transoending 
the  thougbta  of  childhood,  but  it  credits  man  with  a  sense  of 
sin,  and  with  a  valuation  of  death  aa  the  wagea  of  sin,  whioh 
belong  to  a  later  period  of  spiritual  development.  Moreover, 
the  toeoiy  oonllicta  with  the  preponderantly  joyous  chanoter  of 
early  sserlfice.  The  Homage  theory  ia  attractive  to  spiritual 
and  phllcaophlaal  minds  when  seeking  a  jusUflcation  lOr  saori- 
flee,  but  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  originated  tt> 

(2)  A  second  group  of  theories  is  connected  with  the 
assumption  that  the  aelties  of  primitive  man  ware  beings  of 
a  low  anthropomorphic  order  —  whether  nature -spirita,  or 
ancestral  ghosts,  or  fetishes.  From  this  point  of  view  It 
naturally  seems  that  the  worshipper  has  somewhat  to  offer 
which  his  Deity  needs  and  will  gntetuUy  accept.  How  man 
muiisters  to  this  need,  and  how  hla  ministaing  proves  effectual, 
may  be  conceived  In  various  ways  suggested  by  oambiaUoD  of 
the  possible  motives. 

(a)  Th»  Oift  thtory  has  It  that  the  offerings  were  viewed 
as  presents,  and  that  the  offerer  reckoned  on  their  being 
received  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  A  chief  or  a  Ungfi 
approached  with  gifts,  and  the  gods  expect  the  same.  The 
currency  of  this  interpretation  in  classical  antiquity  is  vouched 
for  by  Oicero.  '  Let  not  the  impious  dare  to  appease  the  gods 
with  gifts.  Let  them  hearken  to  Plato,  who  warns  them  that 
there  coo  be  no  doubt  of  what  Ood's  dispoaiUon  toward  them 
will  be,  since  even  a  good  man  will  refuse  to  accept  presents 
from  the  wicked '  (de  Leg.  IL  16X  In  the  older  literature  it  is 
maintained  by  Spencer,  who  thinks  it  self-evident  that  this 
was  the  idea  cherished  by  man  in  his  primitive  simplicity 
(ii.  702).  Tylor  and  Herbert  Spencer,  though  differing  aa  to 
the  prunitive  object  of  worship,  find  the  omin  of  sacnflce  in 
the  raea  of  a  gift.  Aocording  to  the  latter,  'the  origin  of  the 
practice  is  to  be  found  In  the  custom  of  leaving  food  and  drink 
at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  as  the  aooeatnl  spirit  rose  to 
divine  rank  the  refreshments  placed  tor  the  dead  developed 
into  sacrifioea'  (PrincipUt  nf  Soeiobm,  |  USS-X  Among  the 
older  writers  It  was  comiiK>nly  helathat  such  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  sacriflce  ooiild  not  be  accepted  In  view  of  the 
place  which  it  fills  in  the  system  of  revelation  (Bkhr,  Svtnbolik, 
L  p.  276) ;  but  within  the  lost  generation  it  has  oome  to  be 
regarded  aa  by  no  means  axiomatic  that  value  implies  dignity  of 
ongin.  A  more  forcible  objection  is  that  the  bloocl,  which  figures 
so  prominenUy  in  sacrificial  ritual,  can  acarcwy  have  oeen 
sdeoted  sa  a  desirable  gift-  And  this  criticism  is  effective  in  ao 
tar  as  it  compels  the  admission  that  the  whole  system  of  sacriflce 
has  not  been  shaped  by  the  Idea  of  the  gift  There  Is,  besides, 
reason  lor  holding  that  the  fundomentaroonoeption,  while  akin 
to  that  already  stated.  Is  more  definite  and  suggestive. 

(<i)  The  TabUiond  thtory  exchanges  the  general  conception 
Of  a  gift  for  that  of  a  meal  of  which  the  Deity  partakea  in 
company  with  the  worshippers.  The  germ  of  the  theory  Is  to 
he  found  in  Sykea,  who  tnoed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  which  is 
commonly  a  joint-maal,  to  the  fact  that  'eating  and  drinking 
together  were  the  known  ordinary  symbols  of  friendship,  and 
were  the  usual  rites  of  engsgtng  In  covenants  and  Ingues' 
(jraturs(i^Sa(!rt;Iaas,p-7S)-  Ontiiisvlewsaorifloehasmorevirtue 
than  a  mere  gift ;  it  nits  the  god  and  the  worshippers  together 


by  the  bonds  created  by  the  interdiange  of  hospftikUty.  In  the 
kaadi  of  W.  B.  Smith  (it5  p.  S88ff.)  Oa  theory  was  deraiopad 


hy  the  addition  that  the  Deity  was  noited  to  the  worshippers, 
not  merely  beoansa  of  Hla  gnttfloattoo,  Intt  because  a  commoi 
meal  phyalcally  lultea  those  who  partake  of  it.  Whether  this 
latter  oonoeptfon  of  the  madtu  operandi  of  the  meal  be  priml* 
tiva  Is  open  to  doubt,  hot  In  view  of  the  materials  and  form  of 
early  sacrifloe  the  conolualon  seems  irresistible  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  wonhippers  was  to  gratify  their  God,  and  atrenj^en 
their  position  In  Bis  favour,  by  joining  with  Hun  in  the  repast. 

(e)  The  theory  qf  a  nuUeriaMtie  laeramtntal  oonutumion  is 
a  spiedal  development  of  the  last.  The  hypothesis  starts  from 
the  observation  that  at  certain  stagea  of  dvUlzatlon  religion 
takea  the  form  of  animal- worahip,  or  of  the  reverence  for  *wt»wiT 
whioh  are  believed  to  share  uong  with  man  In  the  DIvlna 
natoia.  At  this  stsge,  also,  it  happens  that  the  sacred  animal, 
which  b  oommonly  proscribed  aa  food,  ia  on  solemn  oooaalona 
made  to  furnish  the  material  of  a  ssorifloial  meat  In  other 
words,  there  is  oocasionaUy  permitted  what  has  been  bluntly 
described  as  'eating  the  god'  (Frazer,  Oolden  Bough).  The 
motive  for  this  Is  suggested  by  a  vridespread  idea  of  pbysioal 
virtue.  In  eating  an  animal  or  a  htmian  being  the  savage  Is 
suppoasd  to  Incorporate  '  not  only  the  physical,  but  even  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  qualities  whioh  were  charocteristio  of 
that  animal  or  man.'  Similarly  It  was  easy  to  believe  that, 
if  the  Divine  lite  redded  In  a  group  ot  sacred  i^tiitii.iT  ■ 
particle  of  the  predoos  deposit  would  be  distributed  among 
all  the  rectniaD^  and  Inoorporated  with  their  individual  life 
(SS*  p.  SUX  As  to  whether  we  may  regard  as  primitive  the 
totemistio  oODOeptioa  of  Uie  Divine-human  alBnlnr  ot 
and  of  the  assimllstion  of  the  Divine  lite  through  eating  the 
totem,  there  Is  grave  reason  tor  doubt.  The  totamlstio£eory 
ot  the  origin  of  worship  has  been  widelypiopagated  through 
the  brilliant  and  learned  monograph  ot  W.  B.  Smith  (Joum. 
Philol.  ix.  76ff.X  and  its  fascinating  exposition  by  Jevona 
(Introduetim  to  the  Biitory  of  RtUfiun,  1880) ;  but  the  main 
body  of  English  anthropologists  refuse  to  rward  it  aa  primitive, 
while  in  France  the  hypothesis  has  been  subjected  to  olcee  and 
learned  criticism  (umllier,  'La  place  dn  Totemiame  dans 
I'^voluUon  religleuse,'  in  Het.  de  CHitt.  del  Retigiont,  1887-98). 
Totemism  seems  most  intelligible  when  viewed  aa  formed  under 
the  play  of  savage  thought  or  misconception,  and  as  intruding 
upon  and  overrunning  earlier  forms  of  worship  which  found  a 
god  in  nature  or  the  spirits  of  men. 

The  theories  above  mentioned  assimie  that  sacriflce  was 
directly  called  into  existence  by  the  religious  idea.  Ano^er 
possibility  is  that  the  slaughtering  of  or  men  came  to 

awaken  awe  and  misgivings  in  the  breast  of  the  savage,  and 
that  he  sought  to  reoesure  himself  by  a  procedure  wmcdi  in 
Tested  such  acts  with  a  religious  character  and  sanction. 

Amid  this  mass  of  speculation  the  most  certain 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  sacrifice  originated  in 
childlike  ideas  of  God,  and  that  the  fundamental 
motive  was  to  gratify  Him  by  giving  or  sharing 
with  Him  a  meaL 

ill.  Semitio  Sacbificb  in  the  pre -Mosaic 
Period. — For  the  period  between  the  dim  region 
of  origins  and  the  consolidation  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  a  certain  amoont  of  material  is  professedly 
contributed  in  the  i)atriarchal  narratives  of  J. 
The  representation  ^iven  is  that  sacrifice  origin- 
ated in  the  first  family  when  the  bloody  ottering 
of  Abel  was  accepted  (Gn  4') ;  that  Noah  ofiered 
bomt  -  offerings  after  his  deliverance  (8") ;  and 
that  by  Abraham  and  his  line  it  was  practised 
under  a  variety  of  forms  and  with  some  diversity 
of  ritual.  The  chief  occasions  were  times  of  meet- 
ing with  God,  and  other  solemn  moments  of  life  : 
the  kinds  of  offering  in  vogue  were  the  Peace- 
offering  (Gn  31»«),  the  Burnt-offering  (22»),  the 
Covenant  Sacrifice  els'"-),  and  the  Libation  (28") ; 
the  sacrificial  material  consisted  of  clean  beasts  and 
fowls  (8^),  especially  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and 
pigeons  (15*).  Human  sacrifice,  it  if  made  Known 
to  Abraham,  is  not  required  by  CJod  ;22"'  ).  It  is 
also  recognized  that  sacrifice  is  practised  outside 
the  pale  of  the  chosen  line  (Ex  18",  cf.  Ku  23"-). 

That  the  kinds  of  sacrifice  thus  distinguished, 
the  material  of  sacrifice,  and  other  features,  corre- 
spond to  the  usage  of  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  Israel  is  quite  certain  ;  out  the  references  do 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest  phases  in  the 
evolution  of  Semitic  sacrifice.  Between  the  primi- 
tive form  of  sacrifice  and  the  comparatively  com- 
plex and  elevated  cultus  mirrored  in  these  nar- 
ratives there  lies  a  course  of  development  on  which 
attention  has  been  recently  focussed  owing  to 
the  researches  of  Wellhausen  {Rette  arabitchen 
HeidetUkums)  and  of  W.  R.  Smith  {RS).  For  the 
re-diacovery  of  the  stages  and  factors  of  this  de- 
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velopment,  reliance  is  placed  on  the  sarvivala  from 
heathen  Ajabia,  on  the  vestiges  of  Phoenician  and 
other  Semitic  cults,  and  especially  on  the  gift  of 
divination  which  wrests  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
matured  institution  a  confession  as  to  the  course 
of  its  earlier  life-histonr.  The  special  features  of 
Smith's  treatment  are  hia  inidstence  on  the  con- 
nexion of  primitive  sacrifice  with  totemism,  and 
his  scheme  showing  the  derivation  of  the  varieties 
of  sacrifice  from  the  alleged  primitive  form,  while 
he  also  supplements  WelUiausen's  elucidation  of 
the  growth  of  sacrificial  ritual  and  the  progressive 
modification  of  sacrificial  ideas.  This  reconstructed 
chapter  of  history  may  be  outlined  as  follows : — 

(a^  EvoltUum  vj  th»  variMa  Semitic  8aer\/lc».—Tb» 
ongual  point  ot  departure,  u  we  have  already  teen,  ia, 
according  to  Smith,  the  sacramental  meal,  at  which  an  animal 
waa  devoured  which  was  akin  both  to  the  god  and  hia  wor- 
ahippen,  and  which  in  virtue  ot  ita  lacred  propertie*  aerved  aa 
a  cement  to  bind  together  in  oloeer  nnioa  the  Divine  and  the 
human  ibarers  of  the  repast  (JiS*  SUX  On  thia  followed  a 
praoeaa  ot  differentiation,  giving  riae  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
BacrifldalFeaat,  ontheoth^tothebolocanat.  Thedlatinctiona 
between  the  original  sacramental  meal  and  the  Sacrificial  Feaat 
are  two :  the  former  oocura  at  nre  Intervals  and  the  flesh  la 
deemed  most  holy,  the  latter  oocui*  frequently  and  the  flesh  is 
In  use  aa  an  ordinary  article  of  diet  The  transition  la  explained 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  oessatlon  ot  the  belief  in  the  affinity  ot 
animals  to  man,  on  the  other  by  times  ot  scarcity  and  a  grow- 
ing taste  for  animal  food.  Less  obvious  is  it  why  the  primitive 
sacrifice,  which  was  essentially  a  joint -meal,  aiiould  have 
developed  along  a  aecond  line  Into  a  holocaust.  The  nexus 
is  supplied  by  the  following  train  ot  speeulatioa.  So  long 
as  the  victim  was  a  sacred  animal  there  waa  but  one  type 
of  sacrifice — the  sacramental  meaL  When  totemisUc  modes 
ot  thought  disappeared,  and  domestic  animala  supplied  the 
sacrificial  material,  the  victim,  since  it  waa  no  longer  deemed 
to  be  kin,  no  longer  fulfilled  the  condition  necessary  to  unite 
the  god  and  his  worahinpeis.  The  only  victim  that  fulfilled 
the  condition  of  being  axm  to  worshipjiera  and  worshipped  waa 
a  human  victim,  and  soon  solemn  occaaions  reoourae  was  had  to 
human  sacrifices.  The  eating  of  human  flesh  waa,  however,  re- 
pugnant to  natural  feeling,  and  the  human  victim  was  therefore 
offered  as  a  holocaust.  And,  naturally  enough,  when  an  animal 
came  to  be  substituted  for  a  human  victim  the  holocaust  per- 
sisted as  the  api>ropriate  form  (liect.  x.^  By  this  account  the 
evolution  is  carried  forward  to  the  pomt  represented  in  the 
beginnings  of  Hebrew  historv— where  the  Baerifidal  Feaat  and 
the  Burnt-offering  exist  side  by  node. 

(6)  Dtvelnpmmt  qf  SaeriJIaal  RitudL  — The  oldest  Semitio 
form  of  ritual,  it  la  suppoud.  Is  prsserved  In  a  description  by 
Nilus  of  a  Saracen  sscnnce.  'The  camel  chosen  aa  the  victim 
is  bound  upon  a  rude  altar  of  atonea  plied  together,  and  the 
leader  of  the  band,  after  inflicting  the  first  wound,  in  all  haate 
drinks  of  the  blood  that  gushes  forth.  Forthwith  the  whole 
company  tali  on  the  victim  with  their  swords,  hti-Hny  oil 
pieces  ot  the  quivering  flexli  and  devouring  them  raw,  with 
such  wild  haste  that  in  a  short  interval  the  entire  camel,  body 
and  bones,  skin,  blood,  and  entrails,  is  wholly  devoured '  (RS* 
p.  334).  In  this  savage  rite  we  see  the  drat  stage  of  uragea 
which  were  to  undergo  many  modifications  before  reaching 
familiar  shape.^1)  The  manipulation  <J  the  btcod,  so  im- 
portant in  sacrificial  ritual,  here  begins  in  the  form  that  the 
worshippers  lap  it  as  it  flows,  and  Ibe  god's  portion  runs  out 
upon  the  stones.  I^ter  the  repulsive  draught  is  eschewed, 
and  they  are  content  to  be  smeared  with  it — a  portion  being 
sprinkled  for  the  god  upon  the  altar  or  running  into  a  gutter, 
while  some  is  sprinkled  upon  the  worshippers,  llils  double 
sprinkling  survived  to  historic  times  in  the  Covenant-eacriflce. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  treated  as  the 
god's  portion,  and  was  conveyed  to  him  on  the  altar  in  peace- 
offerings  and  burnt-offerings,  and  also  in  the  later  piacular 
sacrifices. —^2)  Cotiveyance  of  other  portione  to  the  god.  Assum- 
ing that  the  above-mentioned  rite  u  primitive,  the  god  origin- 
ally received  nothing  save  a  share  of  the  effUMd  blood. 
Oradually,  however,  other  portions,  as  fat  and  entraila,  were 
assigned  to  him,  and  the  question  emerged  as  to  how  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  him.  In  the  case  of  Ubatioiu  of  blood 
or  wine,  they  could  be  supposed  to  reach  him  by  absolution 
in  the  ground,  while  fat  was  seen  to  melt,  but  the  solid  in- 
gredients presented  a  difficulty.  An  early  Idea  was  to  expose 
them,  and  allow  them  to  reach  their  destination  through  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  Next,  the  use  ot  fire  came  In — 
originally,  as  Smith  thinks,  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  remanent 
portions,  but  «ftenvards  as  the  meana  of  carrying  into  the 
sphere  of  the  gods  the  sublimated  essence  or  the  sweet  savour 
of  the  meaL  The  usage  in  which,  while  the  blood  la  poured 
out  on  the  altar,  the  essence  of  the  offering  saoends  In  flt« 
from  the  altar,  la  that  which  has  been  firmly  established  at  tha 
dawn  of  Hebrew  historv  (Wellhausen,  op.  eiL  110  0.,  'Opter 
u.  Oaben ' ;  IiS>,  VvA.  ix.).— (8)  llodificammi  qf  the  human 
meal.  Like  the  drinking  ot  tha  warm  blood,  the  eating  of  the 
raw  fiesh  had  to  yield  in  tlia  coune  ot  time  to  more  refined 
methoda.  With  the  appearance  ot  the  Bumt-offering  It  went 
partially  out  of  use,  while  in  the  Sacrificial  Feast  it  appears  to 
have  bean  at  first  boUed,  at  a  later  pariod  na«tad.-<4)  Orvwtk 


Vf  opfnim  at  to  Um  tignijlea/iue  of  SacriJIce.  The  piimitivt 
interpretation  of  the  rite  aa  cementing  the  religious  rdation- 
ahip  through  the  eating  ot  the  sacred  animal  disappeared  wheo 
the  people  reached  the  pastoral  stage,  although  the  idea 
Ungned  that  food  ot  any  kind  liad  a  unitinu  virtue,  and  tha 
illicit  mystic  forms  ot  cultua  which  oontinnea  to  he  practised 
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A  new  interpre- 
the  institution  ot  pro- 


to  some  extent  embodied  the  oi 
tation  gained  ground  with  the 

ptrty.  The  worslilpper  now  liad  aomewliat  whereof  he 
absolute  disposer,  not  joint-trustee  along  with  the  Deitjr,  and 
it  had  thus  oeoome  poaaibla  for  him  to  oonler  on  the  latter  a 
favour  by  the  bestowal  of  what  the  worshipper  waa  person- 
ally entitled  to  enjoy.  In  thia  way  the  Gilt  theory,  which 
la  imbedded  in  so  many  terms  of  the  sacrificial  vocabulary, 
came  into  exiatence.  The  institution  of  property,  in  fact, 
from  the  fint  exercised  an  Influence  that  ou  the  whole  haa 
worked  tor  religious  deterioration.  At  a  later  stage  the  gift 
waa  understood  to  be  In  sonis  aense  a  aubstitute  for  tha  wor- 
shipper. 

The  Wellhausen  -  Smith  contribution  to  the 
evolutionary  acoonnt  of  Semitio  sacrifice  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work  which  has  profoundly  influ- 
enced research  in  cognate  fields.  But  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  ingenious  combinations,  supported 
as  they  are  by  vast  and  rechereM  erudition,  neces- 
sitates a  reminder  of  the  extremely  speculative  and 
precarious  character  of  many  of  the  positions.  The 
theory  credited  to  Semitic  heathenism  in  its  primi- 
tive stage,  as  already  pointed  ont,  is  highly  proble- 
maticaL  The  oonstrucUon  in  question  postulates 
the  idea  of  a  communion  between  the  goid  and  the 
worshippera  due  to  their  assimilating  the  some  food, 
but  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  proved  that  this  natoral 
enough  idea  sprang  ultimately  from  a  theory  that 
the  sacrifice  was  e£Scacious  because  the  victim 
was  akin  to  both.  Further,  if  the  god  and  his 
votaries  were  already  kin,  it  is  not  clear  that 
their  union  could  be  more  closely  cemented  by 
eating  an  animal  wliich  imported  into  the  union 
no  more  than  was  already  found  in  it.  As  regards 
the  genealogical  scheme,  while  Smith  makes  the 
holocaust  a  late  derivative,  and  by  a  complicated 
process,  from  the  sacramental  meal,  the  truth  is 
that  the  two  types  are  always  found  existing  side  by 
side— among  the  Phoenicians  as  well  as  among  the 
Hebrews;  and,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  goes, 
there  is  no  strong  reason  for  according  priority  to 
either  (Hubert  et  Mauss,  p.  32  fi'.).  A  weakness  of 
Smith's  position  is  that  uis  exposition  of  primi- 
tive Semitic  ideas  is  largely  based  on  late  Arab 
practice ;  and  the  next  stage  must  be  to  test  his 
speculations  by  the  results  of  the  researches  now 
teing  actively  prosecuted  in  the  older  field  of 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  worship  (Zimraem,  Beit- 
rage  zur  Kennt.  der  bob.  Beliff.). 

iv.  Sacrifice  in  Ancient  Israbl.— From  the 
speculative  field  of  prehistoric  evolution  we  ad- 
vance to  the  period  which  extends  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  rise  of  the  8th  cent,  prophets.  The  question 
which  encounters  as  on  the  threshold  is  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  Moses  organized  a  system  of 
sacrificial  worship.  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  main 
body,  represents  the  work  of  Moses  in  this  depart- 
ment as  epoch-making  and  final.  The  Priestly 
Narrative,  in  the  first  place,  makes  no  mention 
of  a  use  of  sacrifice  anterior  to  Moses,  and  thiu 
suggests,  not  indeed  that  it  was  not  previously 
practised,  bat  that  it  had  then  no  place  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  chosen  line,  and  that  it  had  no  Divine 
sanction.  In  the  next  place  it  ascribes  to  Moses, 
as  the  instrument  of  God,  an  elaborate  code  which 
precisely,  and  with  on  aspect  of  finality,  deter- 
mines *  the  when,  the  where,  the  by  wliom,  and  in 
a  very  special  manner  the  how '  of  sacrifice  ( Wellh. 
ffist.  Itr.  p.  52).  But  the  representation  is  in  both 
particulars  uuhistorical.  Tlie  use  of  sacrifice  in 
primitive  Israel,  antecedently  more  than  probable, 
IS  vouched  for  by  independent  tradition.  Tha 
promulgation  by  Moses  of  an  elaborate  sacrificial 
code,  which  treats  ritualistic  correctness  of  detail 
as  of  paramount  importance,  is  in  itself  improbable, 
and  is  inoondatent  with  the  highly  flexible  praotio* 
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nnder  the  Judges  and  the  early  monarchy,  as  well 
as  with  the  prophetic  conceptions  of  the  natore  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  (see  below).  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe  that  Moses  left  no  impress 
upon  the  forms  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
wnich  remembered  him  not  only  as  emancipator, 
but  as  prophet  (Dt  34"),  and  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  he  stands  for  an  early  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  institution  which  culminated  in 
the  system  of  the  Priestly  Code ;  but  it  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  disengage  the  Mosaic 
element  in  the  archtuo  usages  which  P  certainly 
embodies.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable 
to  base  the  account  of  ancient  Heb.  sacrifice  on 
another  group  of  sources.  Foremost  among  these 
is  JE,  whose  patriarchal  narratives  illustrate  a 
comparatively  early  cycle  of  ideas,  and  the  Book 
of  ttie  Ck>venant  (Ex  20*^23"),  which  chronicles  or 
corrects  certain  featnres  of  ritual  practised  down 
to  the  9th  century.  In  addition,  great  value 
attaches  to  the  incidental  references  in  Judges,  in 
the  bouks  of  Samuel,  and  in  the  early  Prophets. 

(1)  The  Sacrificial  material  consisted  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Canaan,  animal  (Ex  22*>),  cereal, 
and  liquid  (v.").  The  victims  included— of  large 
cattle,  the  old  and  young  of  the  ox-kind ;  of  small 
cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  kids.  Of  birds, 
the  pigeon  might  be  used  in  the  Bumt-oflering. 
WUd  animals  and  fish,  which  figure  in  the  Baby- 
lonian ritual,  were  not  offered.  The  blood  and  the 
fat  were  specially  appropriated  to  Jehovah,  and  of 
animal  products  presented  to  Him  we  hear  of  wool 
(Hos2*),  but  not  of  the  libation  of  mUk.  Meal,  which 
was  baked  into  cakes  ( Jg  &*,  Am  S'*),  was  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  cereal  ofiering.  The  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  oil  (Gn  28",  Mio  6')  and  wine  (1 S  I",  Am  2«) 
were  ingredients  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  and  were 
doubtless  also  offered  in  the  form  of  a  libation. 
The  sacrificial  material  of  the  Carthaginians 
agrees  with  this,  except  that  their  code  allowed 
many  species  of  birds  and  also  milk  {CIS  L  237). 

(2)  Tm  varietie*  of  saer\fiee  were  of  two  types — 
that  in  which  the  offering  was  wholly  devoted  to 
God,  and  that  in  which  'St  received  a  portion  and 
the  worshippers  feasted  on  the  remainder.  Of  the 
former  use  the  typical  example  is  the  Burnt-offering, 
of  the  latter  the  Sacrificial  Feast  (Ex  10»  IS''  20") ; 
but  there  are  other  kinds  of  offering  that  have  to  be 
described  which  bear  distinct  names  either  beoanse 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  ritnal,  or  of  the  special  end 
which  they  were  designed  to  serve. 

(a)  The  Saetificial  Feeut  was  probably  the  oldest 
form,  was  in  early_  times  by  far  the  moat  common, 
and  gave  ntiafa«}tion  to  nonnal  atatee  of  raligioas 
feeling. 

The  Dmmes  by  which  this  l^pe  d  offering  ii  dlatingntahed  fai 
RVare  Saatifiet  P$ae»^«ring.'  'Sacrifioe'  (nj])  iiKMiic- 
times  coatracted  with  the  old  generlo  name  <JV)^  1 S  2>>), 
bat  ottencr  with  the  BanitK>aerinK  (Ex  10>,  1 8  and  in 
both  oaaee  it  is  '  the  genenl  name  for  all  laorMoei  eaten  at 
teaati'  (.Otf.  Htb.  Ltx.  i.  njJX  The  ncriflce  in  the  narrower 
asnae  is  eynonTmoiu  with  the  Peace-offeting  (D^f*),  whidi  ia 
rimllarlT  nied  to  designate  the  division  o(  oSeringi  wUob 
were  divided  between  Ood  and  man  (Bx  20M,  Am  S^). 
The  original  meaning  of  the  Is  obeoure.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  oar  versions  rendered  by  Peaoe-offerlng  (LXX  turm 
iS/vixi)  oonoaivei  it  ai  the  neriflce  offered  when  friendly  re- 
latione existed  towards  Ood  (0  V,  *  to  be  whole  or  at  one  *)— in 
oontradiatinction  to  the  piacular  ucrUtcea  which  preenppoeed 
eetiangement.  B^Htofiftr  ia  •<»newhat^imilar  in  idea.  An 
aMemative  rendering  derives  It  from  'to  make  whole,' 
'  make  reeUtution,'  in  which  case  It  would  be  originally  an 
offering  of  reparation  CBntattmignj^er),  and  by  an  utelllgtble 
tranaiuon  a  payment  ot  vows  or  tiiank.oSerlng  (tiather). 

The  occasion  of  the  Peace-offering  was  some 
•ach  event  as  prompts  human  beings  to  come 
together  in  a  festive  spirit.  Even  in  the  modern 
world  the  joyful  event  provokes  demonstrations 
and  rejoicings  which  are  lelt  to  have  their  fittest 


culmination  in  the  banquet,  and  the  Peace-offering 
was  simply  the  form  taken  by  the  festal  ban()uet 
in  an  age  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  religious 
spirit.  The  opportunity  for  such  celebrations  is 
given,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  community,  but  in  that  of  the  kindred  stock 
and  of  the  family.  In  the  national  life  such  occa- 
sions for  rejoicing  occurred  in  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  a  campaign  (1 S  11",  cf.  Jg  16°),  in  the 
cessation  of  a  visitation  of  famine  or  pestilence 
(2  S  24"),  and  in  the  accession  of  a  king  to  his 
throne  (1  K  1").  In  the  last  case,  and  also  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  the  provision  naturally 
was  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  (1  K  8^).  The 
smaller  unit  of  the  local  community  had  its  special 
occasion  for  rejoicing  in  the  events  of  the  agricul- 
tural year :  firstling  and  first-fruits  supplied  the 
material  of  a  sacrificial  meal  (Ex  22*-").  The  visit 
of  a  notable  prophet  to  a  town  also  suggested  the 
recognition  of  tbe  privilege  by  a  sacriticial  feast 
(1 S  16").  The  sept  or  larger  family  professed  and 
strengthened  its  kinship  by  an  annual  reunion 
which  took  the  form  of  the  sacred  ban(^uet  (20°). 
Similarly,  family  religion  found  occasional  ex- 
pression in  the  pilgrimage  of  man  and  wife  to  a 
local  sanctuary,  where  they  ate  and  drank  before 
the  Lord  (IS  1').  Other  events  in  this  sphere 
which  were  simUarly  hallowed  were  the  departure 
on  a  momentous  journey  (Gn  31"),  the  arrival  of 
a  guest  of  consequence  (IS'"*),  the  embarkation  on 
a  new  career  (1  K  19").  In  general  it  served  to 
keep  alive  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God  for  pro- 
tection and  the  natoral  blessings  of  life,  while  it 
had  the  social  value  of  promoting  the  solidarity  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  component  parts. 

(I)  A  eourte  of  preparation  was  required  before 
taking  port  in  tiie  sacred  observance  (1  S  16°).  A 
period  of  continence  was  ordained  (21',  cf.  Ex 
1910.  .  aji^  lustrations  and  a  change  of  garments 
constituted  tbe  physical  holiness  which  was  deemed 
seemly  and  necessary  in  approaching  the  Deity 
(Gn  35*,  Ex  19"«-)-  Naturally,  also,  it  was  made 
the  occasion  for  the  display  of  finery  and  orna- 
ments (Hos  2").  There  was  recognized,  however, 
the  necessity  of  a  more  spiritual  preparation  in 
which  the  heart  was  touched,  or  even  renewed  by 
God  ( 1 S  10").  (2)  T/ie  ritual  necessarily  varied  witn 
the  materiaL  In  the  case  of  tbe  animal  sacrifice, 
the  blood  and  the  fat  were  appropriated  to  God 
(1  S  2"),  and  were  consumed  on  the  altar.  To 
lessen  tne  temptation  to  sacrilege,  it  was  provided 
that  the  fat  should  be  given  to  God  immediately 
after  the  slaughtering  (Ex  23").  The  accompany- 
ing offering  consisted  of  unleavened  bread  (t6.). 
The  remaining  portions  were  divided  between  the 
priests  and  the  offerers.  The  sin  of  the  sons  of 
Eli  was  that,  instead  of  taking  the  share  allowed 
by  ancient  custom,  they  dipped  with  a  rapacious 
flesh-hook  into  the  cauldron,  and  also  that  they 
encroached  on  the  Divine  portion  by  claiming  their 
share  before  the  fat  had  been  conveyed  to  God 
(1  S  2"'-).  At  this  stage  the  sacrificial  flesh  was 
boiled,  and  it  is  represented  as  an  objectionable 
innovation  that  the  priesto  demanded  their  portion 
raw  with  a  view  to  its  being  roasted.  The  custom 
of  boiling  the  flesh  is  also  commemorated  in  the 
prohibition  of  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(Ex  23") — which  probably  had  its  origin,  not  so 
much  in  a  feeling  that  the  practice  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  outrage,  as  in  heaUien  associations 
connected  with  the  sacrificial  use  of  milk.  (3)  The 
religious  efficacy  of  the  Sacrificial  Feast  was  doubt- 
less differently  interpreted  according  to  the  degree 
of  spiritual  enlightenment.  The  popular  idea  prob- 
ably was  that  God  was  entertained  at  a  feast,  in 
which  He  received  His  portion  in  the  form  of  fire- 
food,  and  that  the  honour  and  gratification  thus 
afforded  Him  rendered  Him  well  disposed  to  the 
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■worshippers.  The  offering  would  thus  be  con- 
siderea  efficacious  as  bringing  the  response  which 
is  naturally  elicited  by  a  gift  or  service.  The 
command,  'none  shall  appear  before  me  empty- 
handed  '  (Ex  23"  34*),  suggests  that  the  practice 
of  approaching  a  monarch  with  gifts  was  regarded 
as  typical  of  Uie  approach  to  Jehovah  with  offer- 
ings. The  use  of  nnp  (gift)  in  a  comprehensive 
sense  points  to  the  same  interpretation.  With 
this,  doubtless,  was  also  associated  the  conviction 
that  by  eating  and  drinking  along  with  Jehovah 
friendly  relations  were  both  expressed  and  strength- 
ened. That  the  sacred  life-olood  of  the  animal 
was  conceived  as  cementing  the  union  by  constitut- 
ing a  physical  tie  is  more  problematical  (Schultz, 
AJTh,  1900,  p.  269).  But  these  interpretations 
were  be^nning  to  be  challenged.  The  higher  theo- 
logy excluded  the  idea  of  God  as  a  fellow-guest. 
A  striking  saying,  ascribed  to  Samuel,  declares 
offerings  worthless  without  obedience  (1 S  15**). 

Q>)  The  Bnnit-ofrerlBt,  n^y  (LXZ  Ix-mlnitftm,  ixtmminm, 

tkmifwrnitM,  iliMtifneu), '  that  which  aacends,'  la  bo  called  either 
aa  that  which  ia  elevated  to  the  altar  (Knobel,  Oehler,  Nowack), 
or  which  aacends  io  flame  (Bihr,  Keil,  Delitzsch).  It  is  osually 
synoDTmous  with  *  the  whole  Bumt-oSerlng,'  though  originally 
the  distinction  may  have  obtained  that  the  portion  of  any 
bloody  sacriUce  consumed  on  the  altar  was  designated  the  ny'y, 
while  only  the  Burnt -offering  consisting  of  an  entire  victim 
was  a       (Nowaok,  Arak.  U.  216). 

If  the  bright  nde  of  human  experience,  which 
gives  birth  to  joy  and  hope,  had  ite  characteristic 
rite  in  the  Peace-offering,  the  Burnt -offering 
answered  to  the  mood  in  which  the  predominant 
feeling  is  grief,  apprehension,  or  awe.  In  certain 
situations,  of  course,  there  is  a  combination  of 
joyousness  and  solemnity,  of  hope  and  fear — as  at 
the  coronation  of  a  monarch,  or  the  conclusion  of 
a  national  covenant  with  God,  and  in  such  cases 
the  double  aspect  has  its  expression  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  types  of  offering  (1  8  10", 
Ex  24*).  But  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  solem- 
nity or  gravity  the  Burnt -offering  stood  alone. 
The  deliverance  from  the  Flood,  accompanied  as  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  by  overwhelming 
awe  at  the  sweep  of  God's  devastating  judgment, 
was  marked  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Burnt-offering 
(Gn  8*°).  Similarly  on  the  occasion  of  a  theophuiy, 
when  the  sense  of  privilege  is  overborne  by  the 
sense  of  danger  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  the 
Burnt-offering  is  the  appropriate  rite  (Gn  22", 
Jg  13").  At  the  beginning  of  a  war,  when  the 
dancer  and  the  dubious  issue  are  keenly  realized, 
it  alone  bespeaks  the  Divine  aid ;  nor  does  the 
leader  of  the  host  embark  without  this  appointed 
service  on  hia  hazardoos  enterprise  (Jg  (P').  It 
would  even  seem  that  in  perplexity  it  was  used 
with  the  divinatory  purpose,  which  in  Babylonia 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  uses  ( Jg  6'™-)-  When 
one  was  driven  to  extremity  by  the  hatred  of  a 
powerful  opponent,  it  might  be  offered  in  the  hope 
of  God  interposing  to  change  hia  heart  (1  S  20"). 
In  time  of  peril  it  might  oe  promised  by  way  of 
vow  on  condition  of  success  (Jg  11).  It  has  indeed 
been  alleged  that  in  periods  of  national  calamity  it 
was  not  offered — the  idea  being  that  this  was 
useless  so  long  as  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  fierce 
against  king  or  people ;  but  this  view  rests  upon 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  David  (2  8  24")  when 
acting  under  prophetic  guidance,  and  cannot  well 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  prevalent  belief. 
(1)  The  sacr^cial  material  had  consisted,  from  very 
early  times,  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  :  the 
ox-kind,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  turtle-dove,  and 
the  yonng  pigeon  (Gn  I5>).  (2)  The  ritual  of  the 
Bnmt-offerug  exhibits  survivals  of  ancient  usage. 
Though  the  usual .  custom  now  was  to  slay  ttte 
victim  beside  the  altar,  there  are  traces  of  an  older 
practice  of  slaying  it  upon  the  altar  (Gn  22^, 


I  S  14").  The  ritual  of  Gideon  is  peculiar :  tha 
flesh  of  the  kid  is  boiled,  it  is  then  put  in  a  bosket 
along  with  unleavened  cakes  and  placed  on  the 
altar,  while  the  broth  is  poured  either  over  it  or 
on  the  ground  (Jg  6"-*).  The  token  of  accept- 
ance is  its  consumption  by  fire.  In  the  later 
period  the  broth  played  no  part,  the  flesh  being 
consumed  raw  upon  the  altar. 

(3)  The  rignijicance  of  the  Burnt-offering  is  sug- 
gested by  what  has  been  Baid  of  its  occasions.  Its 
object  was  to  secure  protection  against  threatened 
danger,  success  in  the  hazardous  conflict,  deliver- 
ance from  the  sore  calamity ;  and  if  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  the  appearance  of  a  thank-offering 
after  deliverance,  the  dominant  thought  may  still 
have  been  that  security  was  sought  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  judgment.  Further,  it  is  clear  that 
the  idea  was  to  ensure  safety  by  performing  an  act 
which  was  acceptable  to  God,  and  thus  dispose 
Him  to  maintam  the  worshippers'  cause.  The 
intention  was  not  invariably  to  propitiate  God  in 
the  sense  of  altering  His  attitude  from  hostility  to 
clemency ;  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham  and  of  David 
are  rendered  when  God  is  already  at  peace  with 
them,  but  they  were  always  at  least  propitiatory 
in  the  secondary  sense  that  they  were  designed 
to  prevent  Groo  from  changing  His  attitude  of 
clemency  into  an  attitude  of  hostility.  As  to  how 
they  were  supposed  to  influence  G<>d  we  cannot 
very  confidently  speak.  The  old  Hebrew  idea  was 
that  the  food  actually  reached  God  in  the  form  of 
the  fragrant  fire-distilled  essence,  and  thus  gratified 
Him  as  an  agreeable  gift  (Gn  8").  In  this  point 
of  view  it  was  more  efficacious  than  the  Peace- 
offering,  inasmuch  as  it  paid  to  God  greater 
honour,  and  mode  Him  a  more  costly  gift.  The 
story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  suggests  uie  theory 
that  the  animal  was  substituted  for  a  human 
victim,  bat  it  does  not  say  that  Isaac  was  to  die  for 
Abraham,  and  it  therefore  does  not  involve  the  idea 
that  the  animal  victim  was  understood  to  bear  the 
penalty  due  to  the  sin  of  the  offerer.  On  this  view, 
the  animal  victim  represented  only  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  less  valuable  for  the  more  valuable 
gift.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Peace-offering,  it  is 
certain  that  the  reflexion  which  was  rooted  in  the 
higher  faith  ffradnally  worked  its  way  to  a  nobler 
conception  than  that  of  gratifjring  God  by  the 
delights  of  a  repast.  Uld  forms  of  expression, 
such  as  '  sweet  savour '  and  '  bread  of  God,'  con- 
tinned  to  be  used  even  when  it  had  come  to  be 
realized  that  the  quality  which  pleased  God  waa 
the  piety  which  prepared  the  fire-food. 

Human  Saerifea,  o(  which  OT  oontains  some  reoord,  coma 
nnder  the  category  of  the  Bnrat-offering.  That  they  occurred 
in  the  heathen  stage  through  which  toe  progenitors  o(  the 
Hebrew*  jpassed  In  prehistorto  Umes,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
The  pnouoe  prevailed  throughout  Semitic  heathendom ;  it  la 
abundantly  vouched  tor  among  the  Arabs  and  tiie  Oarthaginlans, 
and  It  waa  In  use  among  the  MoaUtea  (2  K  S").  The  story  of 
the  saorilloe  of  Isaac  (On  22U)  clearly  Implies  that  the  custom 
had  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  past ;  the  hlstonr  of  Jephthah 
furnishes  as  indubitable  instance  from  the  perioo  of  the  Judges 
(Jg  UMK) ;  and  ita  penistenoe  down  to  •  lato  period  may  tw 
oolleoted  from  various  prophetio  refersnoes  (Uio  f,  Jer  7*i,  Rak 
SO*  SSM).  Tha  main  point  In  dispute  ia  whether  •homao 
saorlfleea  were  an  easential  element  of  the  Hoaaio  coitus' 
(Ohillany),  or  whether  they  'were  excluded  from  the  legitlmata 
worship  of  Jehovah '  (OehlerX  Ibe  atgumeot  for  the  leptimaov 
of  the  practice  would  be  considerably  stronger  if  we  oould 
regard  as  human  aacrifloes  the  slaying  of  ZebaE  and  gialmnnna 
by  Gideon  (Jg  S^),  and  of  Agag  bv  Samuel  n  8  IS",  cf.  2  S 
21>) ;  but  these  acts  may  be  assigned  to  the  different  category 
of  executions.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah  it  Is  hard  to  suppose 
that  he  expected  other  than  a  human  being  to  come  forth 
to  meet  him,  and  the  most  tliat  can  be  said  Is  that  the  nam- 
tlve  seems  to  reoogniie  In  the  issue  a  merited  punishment. 
Tlw  manifest  moral  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  Is  that  the  practice 
was  <  an  alien  element  repudiated  by  conscious  Jahwism '  (Hoi- 
singer  on  Qn  22i*-90).  As  to  the  commandment  of  Ez  W*,— 
'the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  ahalt  thou  give  unto  me,'— it  is  aa 
ezegetical  possibility  that  the  words  point  to  human  aaoriflos ; 
but  as  a  normal  demand  of  OT  religion,  and  indeed  of  aqy 
aane  rellgioii,  it  is  InconcelTabla  (aaa  art.  naan  au  Imtaa, 
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w)  7^  Cmnan(-«wr(^  b  dowlr  related  to  the  Praee^erlng, 
altboush  it  nay  be  ooaeidered  to  be  tntennediste  between  the 
n)v  and  the  njj.  The  peculiarity  Ilea  partly  in  the  ipecUlo 
object,— whioh  la  to  seal  a  compact,  partly  in  the  ritual.  A» 
cording  to  antique  pmctioe  the  formation  of  a  covenant  or  an 
•llianoe  wm  lealed  by  a  variety  of  rites.  One  form  b  the 
nrinklinKOt  each  parlnrvith  the  other*!  blood,  or  theoonmilng- 
ting  of  toe  blood  of  both  by  nnearing  it  upon  stones.  In  a 
second  form  animal  blood  is  employed.  Another  is  the  partition 
of  a  carcase,  with  the  passage  of  the  covenanting  parties  between 
I  divided  parts.  Of  the  latter  custom  there  is  an  evident 
>  in  1 S 11'.  After  being  cboeen  as  king,  Saul '  took  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  out  them  in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all 
the  borders  of  IsraeL'  In  the  test  It  b  inteipreted  ss  a  tlireat 
of  a  like  fate  l>e!ng  visited  upon  rebeto ;  but  the  form,  which  b 
reminiscent  of  the  passage  uirough  a  sundered  victim,  rather 
conveys  an  invitation  to  the  tribes  to  Join  with  him  in  a  oove> 


the  I 


nant.  The  form  b  also  recognisable  in  the  ritual  employed  in 
"  "  covenant  with  Abraham  (On  16),  A  heifer,  a  ram.  and  a 
at  are  sundered  in  twain ;  and  after  nightfall  a  flaming 
wivu,  which  clearly  represents  Ood  in  Its  action,  passes  between 
the  divided  pieces.  Another  notewortlv  feature  of  the  narra- 


tive b  that  at  first  birds  of  prer  descend  upon  the  

are  driven  away— not  improbably  a  deliberate  repudiation  of  the 
ancient  praoUce  of  exposing  the  god's  portion  to  be  consumed 
^  wild  creatures  (v.U)l  The  second  important  instance  of  the 
OovenantMorifioe  connects  itself  with  toe  usage  of  cementing 
■a  »m»,ir«i  by  an  interchange  of  blood.  At  the  making  of  the 
oovenant  between  Jehovah  and  Hb  emandnated  people.  Burnt- 
offerings  and  Peace«fferings  are  sacrificed;  and  in  connexion 
with  toe  bumt-oSering,  as  it  would  seem,  Moses  noun  halt  ot 
the  blood  upon  the  altar  for  God,  while  the  other  hoU  ta  sprinkled 
on  the  people  (Ex  £<••>).  In  thb  type  of  sacrifice  a  difterent 
idea  tram  that  ot  propilaating  Ood  by  a  gift  b  dearly  preserved 
—that,  via.,  of  the  establishment  of  oommaaion  ot  Ota  through 
assimilation  ot  tlie  same  blood. 

(d)  Vegetable  eifferitae  were  later  in  origin,  and  in  less  repute, 
but  must  have  formed  an  important  diviuon  ot  the  oOSrlngs  at 
the  saoctoaries.  Meal,  l>aked  into  cakoi,  was  doubtless  a 
common  form  ot  oOering  (Jg  S^,  1 8  1M)l  The  most  interesting 
example  of  thbdaas  b  the  SHiwBBaas  \a^)^  OQ^,  kfnt  inimf, 
Wftmufum  (viirWMtftrlMr,  vm  wftr^m,  viir  wftrftfSit)  (Ex  26^, 
ct.  Lv  Ttai  offering,  even  ss  regards  the  number  of  the 

loaves,  te  anticipated  in  u>e  far  older  Babylonian  ritual  ^Zim- 
mem,  Beitriige).  The  ritual  in  the  first  stage  tollowea  the 
method  of  exposure — the  bread  being  laid  out  on  a  table  in  the 
sanctuary ;  but  the  Divine  portion  b  conveyed  to  the  Deity  in 
the  end  t>y  l>eing  allotted  to  the  priests.  The  vegetable  oner- 
Ims,  it  should  oe  added,  were  often  associated  with  animal 
olnrings.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  proUbits  the  use  ot 
leavened  bread  in  connexion  with  the  Sadifldal  Feast  (Ex  W). 


material  ta  oil,  which  also  naturally  went  along  with  the  cereal 
offerings.  The  rarity  ot  the  mention  of  the  libation  of  wine, 
which  was  certainly  in  use,  b  not  Improbably  connected  with 
the  incongruity  to  more  elevated  thought  ot  the  idea  of  offering 
to  Ood  a  festal  banquet,  and  also  with  oflloial  oppodUon  to  the 
excesses  to  which  the  prominenoe  ot  thb  element  led  (1 8  U*). 
There  could  not  be  wanting  an  Instinct  that  the  libation  of  wine 
was  most  in  harmony  with  the  unethical  genius  ot  heathendom. 

V.  The  Prophets  as  Reformebs  op  Sacri- 
ficial Worship.  —  The  sacrificial  aystem  of 
ancient  Israel  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  com- 
plex forniative  process.  A  remote  heathen  past 
snpplied  the  mdimentary  fomia,  and  these  nad 
nndergone  modification  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
progressiive  civilization,  and  of  the  early  stages  of 
a  gradual  revelation.  The  system  of  ordiiuinoes 
thus  historically  given  was  now  to  be  subjected  to 
a  testing  orded.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  will,  which  had  been  conveyed  through  His 
dealings  with  Israel,  and  which  nad  been  under- 
stood m  essence  by  Moses,  attained  to  great  clear- 
ness and  consistency  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
8th  century  prophets;  and,  possessed  as  they 
were  by  this  knowledge,  they  were  compelled  to 
examine  in  its  li^t  the  oast  and  the  future  of  the 
people,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  the  present 
doings  of  the  house  of  Israel.  In  particular,  they 
eonld  not  but  ask  whether  the  sacrificial  cult, 
which  to  popular  thinking  was  all  but  coextensive 
^th  religion,  was  needed  and  justified  in  view  of 
the  bettor  knowledge  of  God.  As  a  fact  this  was  a 
subject  which  bulked  largely  in  their  teaching ;  it 
tnpplied  the  occasion  of  much  of  their  strongest 
invective ;  and  so  nnqualified  was  their  denuncia- 
ticm  that  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  they 
proposed  the  abolition  of  all  saorifieial  worship,  or 
only  ita  reform. 


That  the  religious  Ideal  ot  the  propheta  involved  the  aboUtioa 
ot  sacrifice,  as  atflrmed  by  various  modem  writers,  b  a  thesia 
which  rests  on  a  partial  view  ot  the  evidenoe.  'Their  opposi- 
tion to  sacrifice,'  says  Kavser,  'was  founded  on  prindple, 
and  the  real  signlficanoe  of  their  language  b:  "No  offering, 
but  love  and  right  knowledge  ot  Ood  (AlUett.  TheoL*  p. 
156).  Tills,  it  IS  beld,  b  the  natural  sense  of  a  group  ol 
passages  which  repreeent  Ood  as  declining  offerings,  as  sated 
with  them,  and  even  loathing  them.  'To  what  purpose 
b  the  multitude  of  your  saonfices  to  mef  I  delight  not 
in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  Iambs,  or  of  he-goats.  Bring 
no  more  vain  oblations '  (Is  lUC,  of.  Am  eu-K,  Uos  OM,  Mic 
But  such  expressions  may  as  naturally  l>e  understood  ot 
a  conditional  as  of  an  absolute  rejection  of  sacrifice.  The 
people  sddressed  was  a  sinful  nation,  persisting  in  its  sins, 
and  the  repudiation  of  offerings  at  its  hand  by  no  means 
implied  that  sacrifice  would  be  equally  unacceptable  at  the 
hand  of  a  penitent  and  regenerate  people  (cf.  Smend,  AUtett. 
Theol.  p.  leSX  And  the  view  that  the  repudiation  ta  merely 
conditional  b  borne  out  by  hints  that  accompany  the  more 
extensive  prophetic  prospects.  Thus,  Hosea  looks  forward  to 
the  cessation  of  sacrifice  as  a  national  punishment  or  calamity 
(S4  giff.) ;  Isaiah  predicU  that  the  Egyptians  will  bring  sacrifice 
and  oblation  to  Jehovah  (19^),  while  Jeremiah  very  emphati- 
cally indudes  sacrifices  in  the  purified  worship  ot  the  future 
(SS1>  17V).  In  short,  those  who  regard  the  prophets  as  aboli* 
tlonists  make  a  nitatake  which  b  common  in  studying  polemics 
— ^vix.  of  misconceiving  an  attadc  on  abuses  as  an  attack  on  the 
Institution  which  they  have  infected. 

A  second  argument  adduced  b  that  the  prophets  lay  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  Mosaic  perloa  sacrifice  was 
neither  rendered  nor  ordained  (Am  6»,  Jer  TO- »),  wliereby 
they  are  supposed  to  daim  for  a  policy  of  abolition  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  sacred  period  ot  antiquity.  These  remarkable  pa^ 
ssges  are  of  great  weight  in  the  controverqr  as  to  the  Mosafa) 
contribution  to  sacrificial  legislation,  but  in  the  present  con- 
nexion they  are  not  convincing.  That  Israel  did  not  sacrUloe 
during  its  wanderings  (Am  Sio)  was  not  necessarily  an  argument 
tor  cessation,  but  might  equally  have  in  view  to  win  the  people 
to  a  doctrine  wliicb  certainly  was  induded  in  the  prophetic 
programme— viz.  that  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  worship  was  not 
the  all-important,  or  even  preeminent,  one  that  was  oommonly 
supposed. 

The  prophetic  programme  of  reform  in  this 
field  embraced  both  sacrificial  practice  and  sacri- 
ficial theory.  (I)  Among  the  practical  reforms 
the  foremost  place  belonged  to  (a)  the  prohibi- 
tion of  heathen  sacrifices  —  i.e.  those  oilered  to 
other  gods,  to  idols  (Hos  11*,  Jer  11**),  to  the 
dead  (Ps  106"),  and  to  sacred  animals  (Ezk  8">). 
In  connexion  with  these  the  practice  of  kissing 
the  idol  is  noticed  (Hos  13*).  To  the  class  <m 
heathen  sacrifices  we  may  also  refer  those  mystic 
rites  in  which  the  victim  was  an  unclean  or  re- 
pulsive creature  (the  swine  Is  65^tthe  mouse  66"), 
and  which  may  have  been  an  underground  survival 
from  a  very  early  cult  (i25*  p.  367  ff'.).  (6)  The 
prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  saerifee  is  also 
enforced — notably  human  sacrifices  (Ezk  2Cfi).  It 
is,  moreover,  difBcult  to  resist  the  impression,  in 
view  of  the  disparaging  references  to  the  number 
and  costliness  of  the  offerings  (Is  1",  Mio  6', 
Am  4',  Ezk  20*"),  that  the  school  preferred  fewer 
kinds  and  greater  simplicity.  In  particular, 
antagonism  to  the  Sacrificial  i  east  is  strongly  sug- 
gested by  (c)  eoneUmnation  of  the  excesses  which 
eonneetea  themselves  toith  the  sacrifieial  cult.  The 
sacrifices  of  this  type  naturally  gave  occasion  for 
revelry,  and  even  for  drunken  ana  licentious  orgies 
(Hos  4",  Am  ST),  and  thus  'an  institution  conceived 
to  honour  God  became  a  main  instrument  in  pro- 
moting a  national  corruption,  which  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  While,  therefore,  we 
cannot  re^d  the  prophets  as  against  sacrifice  in 
principle,  it  ia  at  least  a  probaole  view,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  organic  connexion  of  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  with  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  lusts, 
that  they  meant  to  discountenance  the  Peace- 
offering  as  the  main  source  of  evil,  and  laboured  to 
enhance  the  credit  of  those  other  varieties  which 
precluded  its  characteristic  temptations. 

(2)  It  was,  however,  on  the  theoretical  side  that 
the  prophetical  protest  went  deepest,  and  most 
loudhr  challenged  the  existing  order,  (a)  It  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
place  of  the  oultns  in  religion,  and  in  a  minor  d^ree 
of  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  the  oultns.  The  current 
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oonception  was  that  reli^ons  ordiumeea  were  the 
grand  means  of  pleasing  God,  and  to  this  the 
prophets  sharply  opposed  the  doctrine  that  in  God's 
view  ceremonies  are  nnimportant  in  comparison 
with  morality.  Latent  in  Mosaism,  this  view 
found  strikine  expression  in  a  saying  already 
qnoted — *  to  ooey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearkm  than  the  fat  of  rams,'  1  S  IS".  It  is 
the  main  burden  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  and 
finds  its  classic  expression  in  the  '  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  ? '  of  Micah  (e'"-,  of.  Hos  O*, 
Pr  17'  21').  The  secondary  importance  of  the 
cultus,  in  fact,  was  the  obvious  consequence  of 
the  soteriology  of  the  prophets.  According  to 
tlieir  teaching  it  was  only  on  condition  of  right- 
eousness, after  backsliding  on  condition  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment,  that  the  Divine  favour  could 
be  ensured;  failing  the  fulfilment  of  this  condi- 
tion, ceremonial  reugion  only  provoked  the  Divine 
anger ;  and  it  was  therefore  out  of  the  question  to 
treat  the  two  as  of  co-ordinate  rank.  And,  further, 
even  within  the  sphere  of  the  cultus  it  is  not  granted 
that  it  is  the  all-important  form  of  '  service.'  Hosea 
attaches  high  importance  to  the  teaching  function 
of  the  prierts  (4*),  while  in  more  than  one  passage 
preference  is  manifestly  exhibited  for  the  exercises 
of  prayer  ('  calves  of  the  lips,'  Hos  14')  and  for 
sacred  song  (Ps  27*). 

(6)  The  sign^fieanee  oftacryice  for  the  prophets 
remains  to  oe  considered.  With  the  cultos  thus 
depreciated,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  sacrifice  in  the 
cultus  challenged,  in  what  sense  was  it  possible 
to  maintain  its  efBcacyT  After  what  has  been 
already  said,  it  ia  inconceivable  that  they  supposed 
it  to  be  acceptable  to  God  in  the  capacity  of  a 
gift.  The  Grod  who  claimed  the  whole  life  for 
duty  was  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  present 
or  a  meal.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
high  theology  the  Gift-theory  fell  to  the  ground 
as  untenable,  even  ridiculous.  In  the  first  place, 
God  did  not  experience  the  wants  which  the  offer- 
ings supplied ;  in  the  second  place,  even  if  He  did, 
the  offerings  were  already  Clod's  property,  not 
man's  to  present  (condensed  in  Ps  SO*").  Ii  sacri- 
fice had  any  e£Bcacy  at  all,  it  needed  another 
explanation  for  those  who  had  reali2ed  the  true 
God.  This  it  poeseesed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments,  and  for  the  revelation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  life,  of  those  who  sincerely 
served  or  sought  God.  Its  efficacy,  in  short,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  prayer,  which, 
on  its  part,  is  of  value  not  as  an  act  considered  in 
itself,  out  in  virtue  of  the  aspirations  and  the 
sincerity  whieh  find  voioe  in  it.  That  in  the  pro- 
phetic valuation  the  function  of  sacrifice  was 
identical  with  that  of  prayer,  cannot  indeed  be 
conclusively  proved,  but  it  is  the  view  which  best 
harmonizes  with  their  reli^ous  theory;  and  it 
derives  confirmation  from  several  considerations. 
In  the  patriarchal  narratives,  which  embody  a 
measure  of  the  prophetic  Q>irit,  it  is  usually 
associated  dosely  with  the  prayer  of  adoration 
and  petition,  suggesting  that  the  spoken  word 
serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  action  articu- 
late. In  the  case  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  again, 
the  ground  of  acceptance  manifestiy  was  the 
disposition  of  the  worshipper,  which  disposition 
prayer  equally  with  sacrifice  would  have  served 
to  bring  to  expression.  Especially  significant  is 
the  fact  that  in  certain  passages  the  offering  of 
words  is  demanded  (Hos  14')  —  the  implication 
hein^  that  they  served  the  same  purpose  as  sacri- 
fice in  making  the  appeal  of  prayer  to  God,  and 
that  they  were  preferable  in  that  tbey  were  less 
likely  to  foster  avil  practices  and  to  encourage 
mperstition. 

The  Deuteronomie  Beformation  made  the  influ- 
■ice  of  the  prophetic  school  to  tell  along  another  line 


on  the  development  of  the  sacrificial  lyBtem.  The 
suppression  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  and  the  oon- 
soliaation  of  worship  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  ita 
spring  in  prophetic  inspiration,  had  far-reaching 
consequences.  One  immediate  consequence  was 
to  detach  sacrifice  from  the  everyday  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  reduce  it  in  the  mam  to  an  element 
in  the  worship  in  which  national  religion  found 
expression.  Naturally  also  the  Sacrihcial  Feast 
ceased  to  be  as  practicable  as  when  it  had  been 
observed  in  their  several  districts  by  the  smaller 
units  of  the  family  and  the  clan,  and  it  tended  to 
give  place  to  the  type  of  the  holocaust  in  which 
the  people  looked  on  at  the  consumption  of  the 
offerings  in  the  service  of  God,  whetner  directly 
or  by  His  priests.  With  the  decay  of  the  Sacri- 
ficial Feast,  moreover,  the  spirit  of  worship  was 
altered— the  joy  of  the  table  being  swallowed  up 
in  a  deepening  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  col- 
lective worship,  and  of  the  more  imposing  rites 
to  which  it  gave  prominence  (Wellh.  FroUg.  Eng. 
tr.  p.  KS.',  Nowack,  Areh.  iL). 

SaeHflMin  Dmttrmumy. — WhDetD  general  Dent.  Rfleotath* 
prophetio  doctrine  o(  the  niperiorlty  of  monlitr  to  otremony. 
It  is  far  from  repreaenting  the  abolitionist  standpoint  ascribed 
to  Amoa.  Its  list  of  oflferinga  includes  bumt-olierin({S,  peace- 
offerings,  heave-oiferings,  votire-olferings,  free-will  offerings, 
flrst-tniits.  while  it  prohibits  homan  sacnfloes  (.19").  the  drink- 
ing of  blood  (123S),  hAirK>Sering8  and  mutilations  (14').  Among 
its  leading  interests  are  to  conserve  somewhat  of  the  jojoos  char- 
acter of  sacrifice  In  spite  of  the  centralization  of  worship  (1S71  and 
to  ensure  a  sufficient  portion  to  the  priests  from  the  eacrifloe^ 
— in  the  case  of  animal  offerings  the  shoulder,  two  cheeks,  and 
the  maw  (18*).  The  animal  victim,  it  is  also  emphasized,  must 
be  without  blemish  (17IV  The  sactifioe  in  expiation  of  an 
uncertain  murder  (SI')  is  interesting  for  Its  peculiar  ritual, 
manifestly  antique,  while  it  is  obviously  excepted  from  the 
centralisation  of  the  worship. 

tL  The  Sacrificial  Ststbh  of  tbb  Priestly 
Cods. — With  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  involving  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  the  deportation  of  the  people,  Hosea's  pre- 
diction of  the  cessation  of  sacrinci&l  worship  waa 
ful  filled.  Whatever  relief  individuals  might  there- 
after find  in  recurrence  to  simple  forms  of  offering, 
or  by  conforming  to  heathenism,  the  nation  as 
such,  broken  as  it  was  and  dispersed,  was  deprived 
of  the  stated  means  of  communion  with  God-  Tet 
the  visitation  which  had  thus  overwhelmed  Judah, 
and  reduced  its  institutions  to  ruins,  was  not  in- 
terpreted by  its  religious  leaders  as  a  Divine 
condemnation  of  its  system  of  worship.  The 
writings  of  Ezekiel  hear  testimony  to  the  hopes 
of  a  great  prophet  touching  the  restoration  of  the 
Temi^e  ana  its  solemn  ordinances.  The  prieeta 
who  escaped  into  exile  carried  with  them  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  Temple  services,  possibly  also 
written  summaries  of  the  rules  that  had  governed 
the  elaborate  system  of  offerings  and  ritual ;  and 
it  mav  well  be  believed  that,  ere  the  Temple  with 
its  solemn  rites  faded  from  living  memory,  it  was 
realized  to  be  a  pious  duty  to  compile  a  faithful 
record  of  the  ancient  sanctities  and  glories. 
Cherished  as  a  monument  of  the  past,  this  record 
naturaUy  became,  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  national 
existence,  the  basis  of  a  practical  religious  pro- 
gramme. The  dream  of  restoring  the  old  worship 
on  the  old  sacred  ground,  in  a  second  Temple  A 
Jerusalem,  was  one  which  must  have  irresistibly 
appealed  to  the  pious  exile.  But  restoration  did 
not  preclude  adap  tation  and  amendment.  Novel  cir- 
cumstances, foreign  impressions,  deeper  reflexion, 
required  that  the  legacy  from  the  past  should  be 
haiidled  with  freedom  as  well  as  with  piety.  The 
result  of  the  two  factors — obscure  as  was  the  pro- 
cess— was  the  Priestly  Code,  which  was  adopted 
as  authoritative  at  the  Reformation  under  Ezra, 
c.  444,  and  which  thenceforward  regulated  Jewish 
worship  and  gave  ita  oharaoteiistio  note  to  Jewish 
reli^on.  The  sacrificial  system  described  in  thii 
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code  (Leviticus,  Ex  25-31.  36-40,  Nu  1-10. 16-19. 
S6-36)  we  have  now  to  analyze. 

1.  Forms  of  Saerifiee.— The  ammgemeiit  of  the 
complicated  enactments  of  the  code  has  been  at- 
tempted in  different  ways,  but  the  more  satisfactory 
method  is  to  adopt  as  the  leading  clue  the  distinc- 
tion of  kinds  and  varieties.  The  classification  of 
the  Levitical  sacrifices  may,  however,  be  carried 
out  from  different  points  of  view. 

The  main  principle  of  division  has  been  sought 
in  the  distinction  of  the  tulg'ectt  on  behalf  of  whom 
sacrifices  were  ottered. 

It  U  on  this  pilndpla  that  Mafanonldea  bnsei  his  Intereatiiig 
and  instructive  summary  of  the  sacrificial  laws  (Prt^atio  in 
quintam  Uima  partem,  iii.  1 11.).  The  varieties,  he  premises, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  tour  groups— the  ain-offerlng,  the  Guilt- 
offering,  the  Bumt-oflering,  and  the  Peace-offering ;  and  the 
victims  were  of  five  spedes— sheep,  catUe,  goats,  young  pigeons, 
and  turtle-doves.  In  reference  to  the  subjects,  his  clasaiflcation 
(slightly  transposed)  is  as  follows :— 

1.  Sacrifices  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole  congregation  :— 
(o)  In  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  religious  duty,  under  a 
suted  ritual,  and  tied  to  stated  occasions  (Sabbath,  New 
Uoon,  Feuts);  (b)  on  the  occasion  ot  some  collective  or 
public  traiiBgrcreion. 

«.  Socrifioee  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Indlvidnal  ^— (a)  In  virtue 
ot  his  connexion  with  the  theocratic  community  as  an  official 
or  ordinary  member,  :f.  the  Passover ;  (6)  on  a  special  occa. 
sion— a  sin  ot  worn  or  deed,  a  twdily  accident,  a  misfor- 
tune in  businesi,  the  end  ol  a  Used  period,  the  obligation  ot  a 
vow. 

The  Levitical  sacrifices  have  also  been  classi- 
fied with  reference  to  the  different  ends  which  they 
served  in  the  approach  to  the  Deity. 

The  usual  division  from  this  point  of  view  Is  Into  honorific, 
designed  to  render  due  homage  to  God,  and  piaeular  or  ex- 
piatory, designed  to  make  atonement  for  sin — to  which,  since 
W.  R.  Smitlvs  worlc,  it  has  been  usual  to  add  sacrifices  of  com- 
munion. The  distinction  which  Oehler  lays  at  the  basis  ot  his 
discussion  is  expressed  by  him  (Theology  <j/  OT,  Eng.  tr.  p.  423) 
as  follows  :— '  We  refer  the  tour  kinds  of  offering  to  two  higher 
classes— those  which  assume  ttiat  the  covenant  relation  is  on 
tbe  whole  undisturbed  (Peace-offerings),  and  those  that  are 
meant  to  do  away  with  a  disturbance  which  has  entered  into 
this  relation,  and  again  to  restore  the  right  relation  (ot  the 
people  or  of  separate  individuals)  to  God'  (Burnt-,  Sin-,  and 
Guilt-offeriiigsX 

The  division  founded  on  the  distinctions  of 
the  sacrificial  material  —  animal,  vegetable,  or 
liquid — is  the  most  obvious,  and  may  be  followed 
here  as  of  adeonate  importance,  while  not  pre- 
judging the  difficult  question  of  the  purpose  of 
sacrifice. 

(i.)  Animal  saerijiets  are  by  far  the  most  im 
portant,  and  in  P  it  appears  that  a  re-valuation 
has  taken  place  of  the  two  ancient  types.  The 
Peace-offenng  of  which  the  worshippers  claimed  a 
large  share  is  overshadowed  by  the  Burnt-offering, 
with  which  are  now  associated  two  kindred  sacri- 
fices—the  Sin-offering  and  the  Gnilt-offering,  falling 
to  God  and  His  ministeia. 

(a)  The  Enrnt-otTerlnf  (n^y  Lt  1,  Bz  Nn  Vf-, 

hr  e^),  which  stands  at  tbe  head  ot  the  group,  owes  its 
position  to  the  tact  that  its  purpose  was  the  most  general,  that 
tbe  victims  were  of  pre-eminent  value,  and  that  at  this  stage  it 
was  regarded  as  most  perleotly  emliodying  the  sacrificial  Idsa 
(Knobel-DUlmann  on  Lv  V).  O)  The  viettmt  were  the  ox-Und, 
sheep,  goats,  tartle.4oves,  or  young  pigeons,— in  the  case  ot  the 
auimals  it  was  prewribad  that  the  victim  should  be  a  male,  as 
the  more  valuable,  and  without  blemish  (1*,  tor  a  list  ot 
blemishes  ct  S3>>>^).  (2)  Tkt  ritvat  to  be  observed  Includes  the 
following  points  in  the  ease  ot  the  animal  victims  Ma)  Aetion 
</(A«it^inp— Imposition  of  >uuids(Lvl<),sUughter  of  the  victim 
at  the  door  ot  the  tabernacle,  to  the  north  of  the  altar  (w.*'  uv 
flaying  and  cuttiiuc  up  the  carcase  (v.<),  washing  of  tbe  entrails 
and  legs  (v.>)l  (6)  Action  of  the  prisft— manipulation  of  the 
blood  which  u  sprinkled  about  the  altar  (v.O),  disposition  of  the 
pieces  upon  the  wood  ot  the  altar  (v.<),  burning  the  offering  (v.>). 
The  dove  was  killed  by  the  priest,  and  its  crop  and  feathers 
were  flung  aside  as  unsuitable  (v.io'-X  In  the  above  ritual 
the  occasion  presupposed  is  a  private  sacrifice,  which  might  be 
rendered  as  the  result  of  a  vow  or  spontaneously  (32i>).  &)  The 
oeeationt  ot  this  sacrifice  were  in  the  main  connected  with  the 
collective  w<nsh!p,  ot  which  it  tonned  the  chief  element.  The 
daily  services  ot  the  tsmple  consisted  ot  the  continual  Burnt- 
•Bering  (TQ9  n^sOk  wherein  a  he-lamb  was  offered  every 
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morning  and  evening,  aeoompanled  by  oereal  obUUons  and  by 

libations  (Ex  SO"""-,  Su  281-»)l  On  holy  days  It  was  celebrated 
on  a  magnified  scale :  on  the  Sabbath  two  pairs  of  Ismbs  wen 
offered(No  SSX- 1°) ;  at  the  New  Mood  ,  at  the  Passover,  and  at  the 
f^ast  ot  Weeks  it  consisted  of  two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  nven 
he-lambs,  with  oonesponding  Increaso  ot  the  concomitant 
offerings  (v.n«;v— TA*  pmpote  of  the  Bximt-offering  may  be  so 
far  understood  from  Its  use  as  the  constant  element  In  the 
organized  worship  of  the  oommunity.  It  was  not  connected 
with  any  particular  form  of  transgression,  but  was  appropnate 
as  the  means  of  approach  to  God  ot  a  people,  or  of  individual 
persons,  sensible  of  God's  majesty  and  holiness,  and  of  their 
standing  in  His  sight.  The  effects  are  described  from  three 
poinU  of  view— that  it  is  a '  savour  of  rest-giving'  (i-e.  acceptable) 
to  God  (D^irron  I'X  •»  surrounds  the  worshipper  with 
a '  covering '  O'^V  cleanses  from  ceremonial 

impurity  (14^  On  this  point  see  Paopnunoa,  14. 

The  later  period  of  the  monarchy  was  a  period 
of  national  calamities,  culminating  in  ruin  and 
exile,  wliich  were  interpreted  by  the  prophets  as 
a  judgment  upon  national  sin.  Under  these  con- 
ditions there  was  naturally  a  strong  disposition  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  interest  with  Jehovah  by 
the  multiplication  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  during 
the  Exile  future  safety  might  well  seem  to  lie  in 
the  development  of  the  system  of  bloodv  sacri- 
fices. It  is  thus  that  the  fact  has  been  plauslblv 
accounted  for  that  two  kinds  of  sacrifice,  which 
occur  only  in  name  in  the  earlier  hlBtory,  figure  in 
Ezekiel  somewhat  prominently,  while  in  P  they 
almost  rival  in  importance  the  Burnt-offering. 
These  are  the  Sin-offering  and  the  Guilt-offeiing 
(AV  Trespass-offering). 

Qi)  The  SIn-ofTartntf  (nil^D,  LXX  [vQ  wtf>  ot  Mf  iitmftlmt)  Is 

mentioned  2  K  1317,  but  there  signifies  presents  or  fines  paid  to 
the  priests.  In  Ezekiel  the  special  occadons  on  which  It  is 
prescribed  are  tbe  rtedication  of  the  altar  (4S1»».),  the  annual 
cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  (Ifil'-^iOi  the  consecration  ot  prince 
and  people  on  festal  occasions,  including  Passover  week  (4^  ^ 
and  the  return  of  a  priest  to  duty  alter  purification  (44').  In 
the  ritual  tbe  outstanding  features  are  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  vioUm  on  the  doorposts  of  the  temple  (45")  and 
on  the  four  horns  of  the  altar  (iSf),  and  the  burning  ot  the 
carcase  without  the  sanctuary  (v.o).  The  regulations  of  P  may 
be  thus  summarized :— (1)  Be»«,^<!<ori«»  and  appropriate  vutimt. 
For  a  ruler  the  suiUble  offering  was  a  he-goat(Lv  4"),  tor  an 
ordinary  person  a  she-goat  (4»X  a  ewe-Umb  (f), »  turtle  dove 
or  young  pigeon  (S"-),  or  a  cereal  offering  (611) ;  for  priests  (4»X 
Levites  at  their  instalUtion  (Nu  8»),  and  tor  the  whole  congren- 
tion  (Lv  4i<),  a  bullock,  tor  the  latter  also  a  he-goat  (Nu  ISMl 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  a  bullock  was  offered  for  the  Idgh 
priest,  and  two  he-goats  tor  the  congregation  (Lv  Iff*-).  «)  The 
ritual  included  the  following  acts :  (a)  imposition  ot  hands,  and 
slaughter  ot  the  victim  by  the  offerer  (44)  or  the  representa- 
tives ot  the  ooogregation  (v.i^ ;  (6)  manipulatian  of  the  blood, 
which  was  sprinklwi  before  the  veil,  smeared  on  the  horns  ot 
the  altar,  and  poured  out  at  the  base  (v.7) ;  (c)  disposal  of  ^ 
carcase,  whereof  tbe  choice  and  fat  portions  were  burnt  on  Uia 
altar,  wtiile  the  skin,  entrails,  and  (in  some  cases)  the  ordhiarr 
flesh  were  burned  without  the  camp  (v.«ff  )i  The  remaining  flesh 
was  not  burnt,  but  fell  to  the  priests,  when  the  offering  did  not 
oonoem  themselves  (513  lam.).  (3)  The  object  of  the  sacrifice  ii 
otherwise  conceived  than  in  EzeUel.  With  the  latter  it  mainly 
appears  as  a  service  of  consecration  for  holy  places,  in  P  it  is  de- 
signed  lor  the  'oovering'otmlnoroffenceB(liV  M-*),  the  removal  at 
oeremonial  undeannees(12>-"),and  atonementfor  sinsot  Igaot- 
anoe(njJ^9  4>-B'>')-  By  the  last  it  might  be  understood,  either 
that  the  wrong-doer  was  Ignorant  ot  the  law,  or  that  he  acted  in 
foigettulness  ot  tbe  law.  (4)  As  to  the  ^ect  ot  the  sacrifice,  it 
is  (kclared  that  •  'oovailng' takes  place  and  the  sin  is  forgiven 

(c)  The  Onllt-oBarlng,  AVTrespaM-oSering  (Qf)^  IhXX^iMf 
iyntme,  W  nt  wXtifi/tiXMU,  i  rXniu^iwk '  offence,'  then  repara> 
tion  made  for  the  same),  occurs  in  this  general  sense  In  the 
older  history  (1 S  i  K  IZii).  The  allusions  to  it  in  Esekni 
an  incidental,  and  show  that  In  his  time  it  had  already  gained  a 
tooting,  anduat its spedal character  was  generally  understood 
(40*1 4211 449  46>°)i— Ins  oecarion  of  theOuut-offering.scoording 
to  P,  Is  unwitting  trespsss  against  the  ordinances  of  God,  in 
respect  either  ot  holy  things  (Lv  »U)  or  ot  tbe  rights  of  property 
(ei'-V  Tbe  spedal  feature  ot  the  regulations  is  that  reparation 
is  demanded  tor  the  treoMss.  with  uie  addition  ot  a  One,  ona- 
fltth  of  the  value  ot  tbe  tAing  to  be  restored,  which  goes  to  the 
prieat  (61^  Where  the  injury  is  a  private  wrong,  restitution  is 
made  to  the  injured  party,  tkmng  whom  or  his  heirs  it  goes  to 
the  priest  (No  S"-).- jTAs  victim  Is  usually  a  ram  (6>),  and  the 
ritual  is  similar  to  that  ot  the  Sin-offering  (Lv  7?).  The  ■  cover. 
ing'  ot  the  trespass  and  the  foi^venesa  ot  tha  offandar  tollow 
upon  the  socaptanoa  ot  the  offering  (fl'). 

The  distinction  of  the  Sin-offering  and  tbe  Gnilt- 
offering  has  been  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
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cnlty,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  in  view  in  Lt  S"-".  The 
principal  news  which  have  been  held  are — (I)  that 
the  Sin-offering  was  for  sins  of  omission,  the  Guilt- 
offering  for  sins  of  commission ;  (2)  that  the  former 
operated  objectively  by  averting  punishment,  the 
latter  subjectively  by  appeasing  the  conscience; 
(3)  that  the  former  was  offered  because  of  open, 
the  latter  because  of  secret  sins.  Unmistakably, 
however,  the  specific  feature  of  the  Guilt-offering 
is  the  preliminary  act  of  restitution ;  and  its 
occasion  would  thus  seem  to  be  those  oases  where 
the  sin  which  had  been  committed  allowed  of 
an  act  of  reparation.  The  Sin-offering  was  re- 
quired in  cases  where  the  harm  done  could  not 
be  undone  or  measured.  The  designation  of  the 
Buffering  Servant  as  a  Guilt-offering  (Is  63",  not 
'offering  for  sin')  indicates  that  the  highest 
degree  of  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
offering. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
bloody  sacrifices  were  combmed  in  an  impressive 
way,  and  invested  with  peculiar  features. 

(d)  The  P*aoa-oirerln<  (o^^,  0*9^  tq],  I.TX  tWoHi  (*>»>>], 
mni^Mt)  to  brought  under  fixed  reguiatioiu.  In  Lv  7UK  thrae 
varietlet  we  dietinguUhed  —  (1)  thank -nfferiimt  (n-j^no  nj]}, 
(Z)  MtiM  <tf«rifv(  (11)  njp,  end  (8)  fnt-via  tffaingt  (n3) 
n^'])).  The  view  o(  Hengitenberc,  that  the  thtak-oOering  to 
an  utematlve  generic  nune,  equivalent  to  peace -oSeriniCi 
and  that  the  ToUve  offering  and  the  tree-wlU  offering  an 
the  ipedea,  to  Inoonstotent  with  the  tact  that  a  dUrerent 
treatment  of  the  eaorifioial  fleeh  to  pteaoribed  lor  (1)  aa 
compared  with  (Z)  and  (SX  Ai  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  varietiea,  the  moat  aatiatactoi;  explanation  to  that 
which  Interpreta  the  thanlc-oOering  as  a  response  to  experienced 
acta  at  Divine  goodness,  while  Qie  votive  offering  and  the 
free  -  will  offerii^  are  connected  with  expectation  of  beneflt 
and  suppUcatonr  prayer.  The  first,  in  short,  was  contemplated 
only  after  bleaungi  received,  while  the  laat  two  were  decided 
on  when  some  special  blessing  waa  still  awaited  at  the  hand  of 
Ood.  The  supplicatory  pair,  again,  were  (listlngulshed  in  thto 
way,  that  the  free-will  oHering  waa  presented  in  anpport  of  the 
prayer,  while  the  votive  offering  waa  promised  as  conditional  on 
the  granting  of  the  boon.  '  The  latter  did  not  need  to  be  pre- 
sented it  the  prayer  was  not  granted,  the  former  had  already 
been  presented,  even  it  the  reqneet  continued  imfulflUed' 
(Kurtz,  Sac  Wonhip,  Eng.  tr.  p.  262V— (a)  The  vietinu  ara  the 
samaaa  In  the  holocaust— oxen,  aheep,  and  goats,  but  not  pigeons, 
it  was  accompanied  by  aoerealoffenngmlngled  with  oilCLvTl*). 
In  view  of  the  less  solemn  character  of  thto  offering,  the  regula- 
tions as  to  quality  are  relaxed :  the  female  animal  is  allowed  aa 
well  as  the  more  valuable  male  (Lv  Ifi),  and  tor  the  tree-will 
offering  the  principle  of  the  unblemished  character  to  not 
rigidly  instoted  on  OS/*),  (b)  The  ritual  oorreiponded  In  its 
flist  stagea  with  that  of  the  Bumt^ffering  and  the  Oullt- 
oflering.  The  impcaition  of  hands,  the  killing  of  theviotlm,and 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  upon  the  altar  are  common  to  It  with 
theholocauata.  (e)7'A<dutr(6u(tono/tA««ierv/lesInalodesaod's 
portion — consisting  of  fat  pieces  (8"  ),  the  priest^s  portion — 
oonstoting  of  the  bresat  (nil^)  and  the  right  fore-leg  (ra;n 
?*>'*■),  white  the  worshipper  received  the  residue.  The' parts 
assigned  to  the  priest  were  handled  in  a  peonliar  way,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  deecribed  aa  the  breast  of  the 
wave-offering,  and  the  thigh  of  the  heave-offering  (Ex  29^). 
The  ceremony  of  the  wave-ottarlnt  (n^lf,  >]>)n)  consisted  in 
moving  the  portion  badcwarda  and  forwards  in  the  line  of 
the  altar,  with  a  motion  aomewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  saw 
(Is  IOi>).  '  The  swinging  In  a  forward  direction,'  says  Oehler, 
'was  a  declaration  in  action  that  it  properly  belonged  to  Him ; 
whilst  the  movement  back  again  denoted  that  God  on  Hto 
pan  returned  the  gift,  and  aAgned  it  aa  Hto  own  present  to 
the  priest'  (1.0,  U.  6).  The  haodling  of  the  haavs-offerlntf 
(n^t-w)  to  interpivtad  in  a  similar  way  by  Knit^  following  the 
Jewish  tradition,  as  a  symbolical  act,  iriiereby  tha  offering  waa 
presented  to  Ood  by  being  lifted  upward  ({.«.  p.  MBff.);  but 
aooording  to  moat  modema  heaving  was  not  an  aot  o(  worship, 
but  only  the  preliminary  aot  ot  detaching  a  portion  from  the 
rsat  ot  the  carcase  tor  consecration  (see  Orra,  (6).  In  any 
ease  It  to  oertabi  that  the  mode  ot  viewing  the  waving  must  soon 
hava  extended  to  the  heaving,  and  made  it  equally  a  religioua 
oenmony  and  a  Tehiole  of  ideaa  ot  conaeoration.  The  breast 
whioh  waa  waved  fall  to  Aaron  and  hto  sons  Q,v  TO),  the  heave- 
shoulder  to  the  oflklattng  priest  (TSi).  (ft)  Th*  portion  qf  the 
toarMppen  waa  enjoyed  at  a  sacrillalal  meaL  In  the  case  of 
the  thank-offering  the  irtioto  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  day  ot 
the  sacrifloe  <hy  7"),  while  the  feast  famished  by  the  two  other 
varietiea  ml^t  be  extended  over  the  second  day  (r.MX  At  the 
end  of  the  fixed  time  the  remnants  were  homed  with  fire 
without  the  camp,  (e)  Tht  ^fftct  of  the  Peace^iaeriag  to  only 
referred  to  In  a  general  way:  it  to  a  'savour  ol  issl  ulilMg' 
nnto  the  Lord,  i.t.  aoosptabto  to  Ood  (Lv  V). 


On  a  review  of  the  regulations  which  have  thus 
been  sketched,  it  appears  that  the  following  dis- 
tinctions may  be  drawn :— (1)  In  respect  of  destina- 
tion, the  Peace-offering  stands  bv  itself  as  a  sacri- 
ficial meal,  while  the  remaining  three  are  conveyed 
entire  to  God  or  to  God  and  Hib  ministers.  (2|  Jn 
respect  of  ritual,  certain  acts  are  common  to  all— - 
the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sprinkling  of  blood  on 
the  altar,  the  burning  of  the  fat  portions,  but  the 
other  portions  are  either  burned  on  the  altar 
(Burnt-offering)  or  outside  the  sanctuary  (Sin- 
offering  and  (^lilt-offering).  (3)  In  respect  of  occa- 
sion, two  were  elements  of  normal  public  wor- 
ship (Burnt-offering  and  Peace-offering),  two  pre- 
supposed exceptional  relations  between  God  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  community  or  the  individual 
on  the  other  (Sin-offering  and  Guilt-offering).  It 
is  indeed  too  much  to  say  that  in  connexion  with 
the  former  the  sacrificer  always  stood  upon  the 
ground  of  salvation,  in  connexion  with  the  latter 
he  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  grace.  The  use  of 
the  Sin-offering  in  the  matter  ot  the  consecration  of 
temple  buildings  and  furniture  does  not  suggest 
the  rupture  of  covenant  relations,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  sacrificer  of  a  Guilf>-offering  had 
fallen  from  a  state  of  grace  more  surely  than  any 
ordinary  member  of  the  community.  He  was 
probably  a  man  of  unusual  sanctity  and  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  the  point  was,  not  that  his 
sin  was  particularly  heinous,  but  only  that  it  was 
particularly  definite.  Moreover,  it  was  only  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  still  'in  a  state  of 
grace '  that  he  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  at  all :  for 
tiie  sins  which  led  God  to  cast  men  off  no  sacrifice 
was  accepted.  The  view,  in  short,  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  sacrifices  contemplating  re- 
spectively the  pardoned  and  the  unpardoned  is 
much  less  tenable  than  the  view  that  all  four 
were  at  one  in  contemplating  the  community  aa 
being  in  a  state  of  guilt,  and  requiring  to  be 
constantly  reconciled  to  God.  Tney  have,  in 
fact,  become— not  excepting  the  Peace-offering  in 
its  later  interpretation— piaonlar  sacrifices  which 
dispose  God  to  mercy,  procure  the  f oiviveness  of 
sin,  and  avert  punisnment.  Behind  this  lies  the 
question  as  to  the  ground  of  its  efficacy,  or  the 
modtu  operandi,  which  in  view  of  its  importance 
will  be  treated  in  a  separate  section. 

(ii.)  Vegetable  offenngt  consisted  of  the  produce 
of  the  tilled  field  and  of  the  vineyard,  but  not  of 
garden-herbs  or  the  fruits  of  the  orchard.  They 
were  sometimes  an  accompaniment  of  the  bloody 
sacrifioe,  sometimes  independent. 

The  Kaal.  (AT  Bsat-)  oilarlntf  (toL  UL  p.  80S)  (nop  ot  P, 
LXX  far/a)  was  a  preparation  ot  flour  and  other  ingredients.  In 
the  older  practice  the  quantities  probably  varied,  and  features 
of  the  later  practice  which  have  oeen  noted  an  the  fixing  ot 
the  meaaun  (Esk  46*'  I-  U-  M),  the  prohiUtion  of  leavened  bread 
and  honey  (Lv  2i>),  and  the  snbstituUon  for  ordinary  meal  ot  a 
flnesortof  flour(wellb.te.p.«41X  (1)  Among  (As  tn<i«p«nd«n( 
Jt«al-<tir<rin«  we  place  toe  list  In  Lv  2,  although  it  baa 
been  strongly  contended,  (diiefly  on  dogmatto  grounda,  tiut 
a  bleeding  sacrifice  to  presupposed  as  a  basto  (see  review 
ot  optaiiona  in  Kurtz,  p.  8M  ff.X  (a)  Varitli—  an  distinguished 
aooording  to  the  different  processes  used  in  prepuing  tha 
flour,  viz.  Imeading  it  with  oil,  baking  it  in  an  oven,  a  baking- 
pan,  or  >  trying-pan,  and  bruising  ean  ot  com.  (6)  Other 
aundisnts  added  were,  h>  all  oases  salt  (t>*X  to  most  esses 
oiL  in  one  esse  incense  (v.i>).  Under  stress  of  poverty  a  cereal 
oblation  might  also  be  preaented  as  a  Sia-oSaring,  but  with- 
out oil  or  incense  (SIV-X  (e)  Tht  ritual  rtssmblea  that  ot  the 
Sin-offering  so  far  as  oonment  with  the  difference  ot  mattrtal 
— a  portion  being  oonsnmed  by  fin  on  tiie  altar,  while  the 
remdnder  fell  to  the  priests  (Lv  fiK^X  (d)  Th»  tffeit*  ot  cover- 
ing sin,  and  delivering  from  Its  oonseqnenoes,  an  ascribed  to  it 
in  oommon  with  the  Sin-offering  (6U  but  see  PRonruTUW, 
}  II  g\  Special  effects  whioh  an  attnbnted  to  it  an  snch  ss 
the  insurance  ol  the  nUabUity  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  (Nu  S^vc), 
when  oil  and  incense  an  excluded. 

(2)  Aaa«nMom<tant(/(A«anim<itsaertlaas  the  Meal-offering 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  sacrificial  system.  It  waa  Indeed 
laid  down  that  no  Bumtoffering  or  Peaoe-offf  ring  waa  legitimate 
without  the  cereal  oblation  (Nu  U.  28.  W).  In  the  publio 
wonhip  o(  "i-'-r^  daya  and  testivato  it  bon  a  stated  propoc- 
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tica  to  ciia  nmnber  uid  mkterliil  of  the  burnt-offeriiigi  (No 
1^K>  Oooailoiu  where  the  material  and  the  ritual  undngo 
AodiScation  are  the  oouiearalioii  of  the  prieMi  (Lr  V*),  toe 
preaentation  of  a  thank-oSerliig  a>*i,  and  the  Monfioea  of  tht 
Nadrito^NDOi^ 

The  Shawbraad  ii  regulated  tar  a  minute  ritual  fLv  £4"), 
■pedtyliig  the  material,  the  number  and  itxa  of  the  oalcea, 
the  manner  of  their  arrangement  on  the  table,  and  the  uie  of 
inoenee  (v.i).  The  lacrxManct  character  of  the  offering,  of  which 
part  fell  to  the  priesta,  is  emphasized,  and  it  seema  to  Iwre  the 
■peoial  signiflcano"  of  recalling  to  Ood  the  termt  of  Hi*  covenant 
O.I).  Se«,furt)-^,art.SHiWBMUl>. 

(HL)  Drink-offerinfft  and  Ineente^fferittfft.—'The 
libation  (119),  LXX  ^ofSi})  appears  at  tills  stage 
only  as  an  accompaniment  or  element  of  another 
kind  of  offering. 

We  hare  already  met  with  oil  a*  an  ingredient  of  lacrlfiatal 
eakes.  Eielc.  (*e'«-  46")  and  P  (Numb.)  flx  the  quantity,  though 
with  Tariationa,  required  in  consideration  of  the  number  and 
qualitr  0'  the  Tiotfana.  Neither  in  this  case  nor  in  tliat  of  wine 
<Hn  18)  is  anything  said  of  the  manipulation  of  the  Drinlc- 
olterlng.  The  oil  was  probably  used  in  part  for  kneading,  in 
part  treated  as  a  libation.  The  wine  was  probably  poured  into 
a  gutter,  whence  It  drained  into  the  ground. 

On  <A«  Incmie-ofning  (rrfX,  LXX  toiuiiAM,  Ot»D  n^) 
■ee  art.  Ixcnm ;  and  on  other  forms  wUoh  would  (all  to  be 
noticed  here,  see  Foai-nnm,  Tirai,  and  art.  Furs  an 
Idvms,  jMumm. 

2.  Th«EfficaeyoftheBloothiSaeriJle«*iMottmLA 
importance,  and  has  figured  so  largely  in  the 
history  of  theology,  as  to  call  for  separate  treat- 
ment. The  questions  that  have  to  be  discussed  are 
two— <1)  the  nature  of  the  benefits^  which  were 
conceived  to  flow  from  the  sacrificial  worship ; 
(2)  the  manner  in  which  the  offerings  were  con- 
ceived to  operate  so  as  to  procure  the  desiderated 
boons. 

(1)  Tht  BeneJUt  procured  by  sacrifice. — These  fall 
into  two  classes,  which,  to  oar  thinking,  are  very 
clearly  distinguished.  In  one  group  01  oases  the 
purpose  is  the  cancelling  of  guilt,  in  the  other 
the  removal  of  ceremoniu  nncleanness.  In  other 
words,  sacrifice  has  both  a  moral  and  a  physical 
occasion. 

(a)  The  Esgfiation  0/ guilt  is  the  leading  purpose 
of  Uie  Levitical  saorihces.  Their  office  is  to  cover 
or  make  atonement  for  sin.  The  word  employed  to 
describe  this  specific  effect  is  199,  This  efficacy  is 
connected  with  all  four  kinds  of  principal  offerings : 
the  objects  of  the  covering  are  persons  and  sins, 
the  covering  takes  place  before  God,  and  it  stands 
in  a  speciafiy  close  relation  to  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  and  the  burning  of  the  sacrificial  nesh 
(Lv  1*  etc).  The  view  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Levitical  sacrifices  was  the  obliteration  of 
guilt  has,  however,  been  traversed  by  Ritsohl,  who 
finds  the  necessity  for  the  covering,  not  in  the 
moral  but  in  the  natural  attributes  of  God,  not  in 
the  sinfulness  but  in  the  creatnrely  condition  of 
man  {Lehn  von  dor  Beehtfertigung  «.  Vertohnung, 
Bd.ii.). 

"m,  originally  to  oorer,  then  to  expiate— either  as  pleiring 
Ood  I7  covering  His  table,  or  by  hiding  from  His  sight  (c(.  old 
Babylonian  sacrificial  term  ttppuru,  '  to  wash  away,  atone,' 
Ziminem,  op.  eit.,  VorwortX  But  from  what,  aocoidlng  to 
BitsohL  does  sacrifice  hidet  Throughout  the  OT  there  is  eri- 
denoe  tor  the  belief  that  to  see  or  meet  with  Ood  involved 
destraetton  (On  S2>o  Jacob,  Jg  C  Gideon,  18B  HanoahX  and 
tUs  being  io  It  was  neoessary  to  talcr  measures  for  self -protection. 
TUf  was  found  in  sacrifice.  '  From  the  majesty  of  Ood  per  as 
the  destruction  follows  of  those  who  come  before  His  face  as 
perishable  creatures— provided  that  their  lite  is  not  preserved 
of  divioe  naoe '  (p.  203  H.).  To  the  common  view,  which  makes 
the  aacrlioa  an  atonement  for  sin,  RitachI  objects  that  it  is  In- 
eiedtble  that  Ood  would  have  prescribed  for  Hia  covenant 
people  a  «y(tem  which  presupposed  tliat  they  were  to  be  per- 
nanently  under  His  wrath.  But  we  have  no  anahrila  of  the 
eooKimianesa  of  those  witnessing  a  theophany  whien  make*  It 
dear  that  it  was  the  mere  presence  of  Ood,  not  of  Ood  aa  holy, 
that  led  tha  Israelite  to  expect  death.  In  the  later  period 
at  all  eventa,  when  the  holiness  of  Ood  and  the  prevalence  and 
hainonsness  of  sin  had  been  so  profoundly  realized,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  what  invested  the  approach  to  Ood  vritb  its 
Aaiaoter  of  peril  was  above  all  the  consdousneM  of  the  oon- 
tnat  between  Divine  boUneas  and  human  guilt.  The  strength 


of  this  penitential  feeling  no  doubt  varied  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent offerings,  as  well  as  with  different  worshipper*,  but  it 
oould  never  be  wholly  absent  from  the  educated  theooiatia 
oonselenoe.  Sea,  further,  art.  PBonnATioK,  aq>.  1 17. 


{h)  Purification  from  physical  uncleanneM,  aa  a 
condition  of  re-entering  the  religious  life  of  the 
commnnity,  is  also  an  important  function  of  sacri- 
fice. The  circumstances  constituting  this  cere- 
monial uncleanness  are  mainly  three — participation 
in  the  processes  of  sexual  life,  eontact  with  a 
corpse,  and  recovery  from  lepro^. 

(a)  Aa  regards  the  first  category,  there  were  degrees  of  nnolean- 
ness,  and  the  major  degree,  which  entailed  a  sacrificial  puri- 
fication, attached  only  to  morbid  sexual  conditions  and  to  the 
position  of  a  woman  after  ohild-bearing  (Lv  16.  The 
sacrifices  prescribed  for  the  purification  of  a  mother  were  a 
lamb  for  a  Bumt-offering  and  a  dove  for  a  Sin-offering. 

03)  The  defilement  difhised  by  a  dead  tody  was  taitense,  long- 
sustained,  and  removed  in  a  peculiar  way  QNn  19>*-  u 

Th*  SaariJIat  ^th»  JUd  ir«</'«r^n  Htfi'-),  which  was  appro, 
priated  to  purler  from  this  form  of  defilement,  presents  certain 
cnrioua  feature*  of  rltuaL  The  victhn  la  a  red  heifer  without 
spot  (v.*).  The  use  of  the  blood  is  confined  to  rorinkling  seven 
times  toward*  tha  sanctuary.  With  the  Sin-offering  it  has  a 
certain  affinity,  bat  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  eamase  skin, 
flesh,  blood,  and  dung,  mixed  with  tmgraat  ingredient*— Is 
burned  without  the  camp.  The  extraorainanr  feature  of  the 
offering,  however,  ii  that  the  main  purpoaa  m  the  procuring 
and  reaervatlon  of  the  ashes  (v.*).  These  gave  its  virtue  to 
the  holy  water  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  third  day  on  thoee- 
oontaminated  by  the  ndgbbourhood  of  the  dead,  and  this 
procured  them  purification  on  the  seventh  day  (v.l*).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  symbolism  see  Kurts,  p.  422  ff. ;  for  (he 
evolutionary  aapeot,  SS^  pp.  SU,  864, 870.  See,  further,  art. 
BKoHEimu 

(f)  The  recovery  of  a  tqwr  waa  marked  by  two  series  of  rites 
(Lv  Xii-f).  In  the  first  stage  one  bird  waa  UUed  over  a  vessel 
of  running  water,  and  another,  after  being  dipped  in  the 
coloured  water,  was  allowed  to  escape  (w.*'  'n.  In  the  second 
stage  the  man  offered  a  Ouilt-offenng,  a  Sin-offering,  and  a 
Bumt-offering  (w.ia  n)— with  the  peouUar  provision  that  blood 
from  the  OuirtH>Sering  was  smeared  on  the  right  ear,  the  right 
thumb,  and  the  right  great  toe  of  tha  offerer  (v.14)l  The  same 
rita  was  obaarraafor  the  nuiifleation  of  houses  infected  in 
some  such  wagr  a*  k  iiypilladrto  n*  by  'diy-iot'  (14» ;  *ee  art. 
liSnuwrX 

In  the  mattsr  of  the**  parlflcatory  rite*,  two  oatstanding 
fact*  have  to  be  explained— the  temporary  isolation  of  persons 
and  families  under  certaUi  physical  or  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  association  of  sacrifices  of  an  expiatory  khid  with  their 
readmission  to  the  life  of  tha  oommunlty.  The  temporary 
isoiation  has  its  manifest  explanation  In  a  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  which  reoa«nixed  permanent  sources  of 
danger  In  the  sexual  life  as  well  as  in  leproay  and  the  death- 
bad.  Leas  apparent  is  it  why  the  same  kinds  of  sacrifice  which 
expiated  guilt  should  have  been  required  in  connexion  with 
events  with  no  moral  complexion— <nch  as  the  natural  calamity 
of  disease,  and  the  Joyous  event  of  birth.  But  the  matter 
becomes  partially  Intalllgibla  when  we  recall  the  doctrine, 
widely  operattve  in  OT,  as  to  tha  strictly  retributive  character 
of  natural  evUa.  When  siokness  was  interpreted  ss  a  Judgment 
bacanse  of  open  or  secret  sin,  whan  death,  especially  premature 
or  sudden  deatli,  waa  similarlv  construed,  the  obvious  pro- 
cedure was  to  approach  Ood  with  a  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
curing cause,  and  to  make  atonement  for  the  guilt.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  bring  child-bearing  within  the  same  sphere  of  ideas 
The  pangs  of  child-birth  were  naturally  regarded  from  this 
standpoint  as  perwl :  in  J  they  were  Interpreted  as  a  punish- 
ment expressly  inflicted  beosuss  of  woman's  share  in  the 
primal  sui  (On  V);  and  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  on  restora- 
tion to  the  fellowship  of  her  people  the  mother's  sacrifice 
should  be  directed  to  cancel  the  guilt  In  which  her  sufferings 
were  believed  to  have  their  spring.  Bee,  further,  art.  UaoLaiii, 
VaoLBiinnsi. 

(e)  The  Conteeratitm  of  per*ont  and  things  for 
tacreduees  appears  as  a  farther  prominent  function 
of  the  Levitical  Sacrifices.  The  ceremonies  at  the 
consecration  of  the  priests  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere  (see  Priksts  and  Letitbs,  pp.  70f.,83). 

The  consecration  of  the  temple  -  furniture  by 
means  of  sacrifice,  esp.  the  Sm- offering,  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  ordinances  of  Ezeldel 
(43'"^).  In  Exodus  minute  instructions  are  ^ven 
as  to  the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle  in  iul  its 
parts  by  means  of  holy  oil  (30»^  40>-"»,  et  Lv 
|io.  11),  xhe  idea  of  giving  to  a  building  and  to  its 
furniture  the  character  m  physical  holiness  was 
certainly  antique,  and  even  yet  maintains  its 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  only 
character  which  consecration  can  confer  on  material 
objects  is  reservation  for  religions  oaea.  It  had  its 
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foots  in  the  conception  that  God  is  merely  a  visitor 
on  earth,  and  that  He  can  only  appear  in  those 
places  which  have  been  detachea  from  the  earthly 
sphere,  and  which  have  acquired  certain  of  the 
cnaracters  of  His  heavenly  home  (Jn  4"'- "). 

(2)  The  Sacrificial  Theory  o/llie  Levitical  legi^- 
fion.— The  theory  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  and 
prolonged  controversy.  That  the  sacrificial  worship 
was  ordained  as  a  means  of  grace,  and  indeed  as  a 
condition  of  pardon  and  communion,  is  evident ; 
but  we  have  further  to  ask  what  was  the  precise 
function  ascribed  to  sacrifice  in  the  le"al  economy. 
And  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  confidently  premised, 
the  sacrificial  theory  has  shed  the  anthropopathic 
ideas  which  operated  in  the  earlier  ages.    If  the 
ritual  embodied  forms  and  phrases  descending  from 
the  period  of  religioun  cliUdhood,  the  crude  ideas 
whicli  first  shaped  them  had  been  outgrowTi  and 
forgotten.   The  theology  of  the  prophets  had  too 
deeply  saturated  the  religious  thought  of  Israel  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  but  an  elevated  doctrine  to 
gaih  oificial  recognition.  Thegift-tlieoryof  Spencer, 
as  Bahr  observed,  is  involved  in  insurmountable 
difficulties  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  prove  its 
vitality  and  persistence  in  an  i^e  whose  conscious- 
ness was  dominated  by  the  unity  and  spirituality 
of  God  (Symbolic,  iL  275).   Ejiually  does  the  same 
objection  press  against  the  view  that  the  sacrifice 
may  still  have  been  construed  as  a  gratifying  meal ; 
while  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  theory  of 
a  communion  physically  mediated  by  the  sacri- 
fidial  feast,  whatever  part  it  may  have  previously 
played,  was  now  quite  outside  the  horizon  of 
Israel's  religions  teachers.  Another  theory,  which 
has  also  htS  some  vogue,  may  be  summarily  set 
aside  as  belonging  to  a  plane  of  thought  incom- 

fatible  with  the  deeply  religious  spirit  of  the 
'entateuch.  This  is  the  view  which  reduce*  the 
system  to  the  level  of  police  regulations  by  inter- 
preting the  sacrifices  as  essentially  fines,  and  as 
primarily  designed  to  punish  and  check  wrong- 
doing, 'riie  explanations  of  the  Levitical  sacn- 
ficiaf  theory  which  have  so  far  survived  in  the 
controversial  struggle  operate  with  higher  forms 
of  thought.  These  explanations  vary  not  a  little 
in  detail,  but  substantially  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three  types  according  as  they  seek  to  elucidate 
the  subject  with  the  help  of  the  three  Christian 
categories  of  substitutionary  satisfaction,  praver, 
and  sacrament.  In  addition,  there  is  a  widely 
diffused  opinion  that  either  no  sacrificial  theory 
is  propounded,  or  that  it  is  not  oonnstently  carried 
through  in  the  later  l^islation. 

(i.)  The  theory  of  a  Penal  Substitution  is  entitled 
to  precedence,  not  only  on  historical  grounds,  but 
also  because  of  the  primd  facie  support  which  it 
has  in  the  biblical  evidence.  The  salient  points  of 
the  theory  may  be  summarized  as  follows— (I)  as  a 
sinner  the  offerer  was  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
his  life  was  forfeited  ;  (2)  by  a  gracious  provision 
he  was  permitted  to  substitute  an  immaculate 
victim,  to  which  his  guilt  was  transferred,  and 
which  was  put  to  death  in  his  stead ;  (3)  the  vica- 
rious death  of  the  victim  was  accepted  by  Grod, 
who,  on  the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  offered  Him, 
received  the  worshipper  to  peace  and  fellowship. 
As  to  a  fourth  point — wherein  the  ground  of  the 
satisfaction  Uiy — opinion  has  differed  within  the 
school.  The  usual  Protestant  view  has  been  that 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  was 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  the  victims  typified, 
and  even  that  reSective  minds  might  have  risen 
at  the  OT  stage  to  a  realization  of  this  real  ground 
of  forgiveness  with  which  their  typical  ritual 
brought  them  into  touch.  Others  held  that  the 
sacrilces  had  per  te  a  true  expiatory  efficacy  in 
relation  to  the  sins  of  the  offerers  (see  Outram,  p. 
S48ff.;  Fairbaim,  iL  p.  804). 


The  eamntl»l  twtan  of  thU  tfawny,  then,  b  tlut  the  detth  ol 
the  uiimal  victim  was  ol  the  natun  of  a  vlearious  panidunent-- 
{.«.  *  eome  evil  inflicted  on  on*  party  In  order  to  expiate  the  gnU 


ol  another,  in  the  aenae  ol  daliTerlns  the  guiltjr  Innn  pnniahmenti 
and  procuring  the  lorglveneH  ol  n '  (Outram,  ib.).  The  evidenca 
on  which  chief  reliance  is  placed  i*  contained  in  the  ritual  ol  th* 
Dayof  Atonement(8eeAZAZBL).  In  this  ceremony  it  ia  disttnotly 
atated  that  the  high  priest  conteaee*  the  Iniquities  ol  the  abihlren 
ol  Israel  over  the  scapegoat,  that  the  goat  carries  their  iniouitlea 
away  into  the  desert,  and  that  he  who  leta  the  coat  go  inoon 
defilement  (Lv  !»»»•).  In  the  caae  ol  the  Sin«fier1ng  there  to 
a  similar  contamination  conveyed  by  the  victim  (v.'O,  and, 
although  the  transference  ol  guilt  ia  not  expreasly  mentioned, 
it  is  argued  that  this  offering  ia  deariy  governed  by  the  same 
ideas.  Further,  it  ia  contended  that  Oie  acta  common  to  tk* 
ritual  ol  all  ol  the  bloody  saoriflce*  are  ezpreasions  ol  th* 
aubatitutionary  idea,  (a)  The  immaculate  quality  ol  the  victim 
fitted  it  to  take  the  place  ol  the  guilty :  (v)  the  impceltion  of 
hands  had  the  significance  ol  setting  it  apart  as  a  aubatitute,  at 
imputing  to  it  the  ainner'a  guilt,  or  both;  (e)  the  slauf;hter  of 
the  vicUm  was  the  carrying  out  ol  the  penal  sulMtitution: 
(d)  the  sprinkling  of  the  iJood  on  the  altar  atteated  to  God  that 
an  animal  had  been  slain  as  an  atoning  aacrifice ;  (e)  the  oon- 
sumption  hy  fire  had  the  significance,  on  the  older  view,  ol  the 
consignment  ol  the  aubatitute  to  eternal  fire,— on  the  newer,  ol 
brininng  the  trannction  belore  the  mind  of  Ood  (Kurti,  PIK 
123-149;  Fairbaim,  U.  p.  80211. ;  Gave,  p.  IZSfl.X   In  the  judg- 
ment ol  moat  modem  acholars,  the  theory  in  queation  ia  un- 
tenable, and  for  the  following  reasons :  («)  the  death  ol  tho 
victim  cannot  have  been  vicarious,  since  sacrifice  was  not 
allowed  for  sins  which  merited  death  (Nu  IS*"),  only  lor  venial 
transgression* ;  C3)  a  cereal  oOering  might  also  atone  (Lv  6"-«X 
and  in  this  caae  there  could  be  no  Idea  ol  a  penal  aubsutation ; 
(*)  the  victim  waa  slain  by  the  offerer,  but  on  the  theonr  in 
question  should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  priest  as  Ood  a 
repreaentative ;  (S)  the  assumption  that  the  imposition  of  handa 
Involved  a  transmission  of  guilt  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
other  references  to  this  practice,  but  with  the  fact  that  the 
sacrificial  flesh  was  treated  as  most  holy,  and  might  be  eaten 
by  the  priest ;  (i)  the  central  act  of  the  sacrifice  was,  not  the 
act  of  aUughterlng,  but  the  manipulation  of  the  blood,  which 
was  viewecf  as  the  seat  of  the  animal  soul,  or  as  a  life  which 
was  presented  to  Ood  (Dillmann,  AUtest.  Thai.  P.  *«8.   On  the 
Imposition  of  Hands,  see  Driver'a  note  in  PrvafAood  cmd 
Sacrifiee,  p.  89). 

Of  the  above  arguments,  at  least  (o),  (7),  and  (I) 
are  of  undeniable  weight ;  but  how  much  do  they 
prove!  Simply  this,  that  the  idea  of  penal  sub- 
stitution is  not  one  which  has  been  consistently 
transfused  throughout  the  entire  sacrificial  system. 
The  various  kinds  of  animal  saciifice,  with  their 
common  element  of  ritual,  are  certainly  not  the 
creation  of  one  man,  or  of  one  school,  oy  whom 
they  were  shaped  with  a  single  eye  to  making 
them  the  vehicle  of  a  particular  sacrificial  theory. 
The  sacrificial  system  of  P  clearly  embodies  a 
large  inheritance  of  forms  and  usages  which  had 
been  created  by  earlier  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
legislators  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  recast  every 
rite  in  a  spirit  of  doctrinaire  consistency.  But 
when  this  has  been  said  the  possibility  still  remains 
that  the  sacrificial  forms  of  most  recent  growth, 
and  the  most  likely  therefore  to  reveal  the  idea« 
of  the  compilers,  embody  the  idea  of  propitiation 
through  penal  substitution.    In  the  case  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  a  transference  of  guilt,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  the  flesh  becomes  unclean ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Sin-offering  as  much  is  suggested ; 
and  it  is  a  reasonable  view  that  the  interpretation 
thus  given  was  meant  to  supply  a  key  to  the  less 
articulate  language  of  the  other  bloody  sacrifices. 
The  locus  classicus,  Lv  17",  is  not  suffitiently 
definite  to  serve  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  the  view. 
Moreover,  the  presuppositions  of  such  a  sacrificial 
theory  were  already  recognized  in  OT  religion. 
That  sin  is  universally  prevalent,  that  it  provokei 
the  Divine  anger,  and  that  its  due  recompenso  is 
suffering  and  death,  had  long  been  axiomatic  in 
the  hi^er  teaching,  and  had  been  imptessed 
upon  the  popular  mind  by  numerous  ex  ami  les  of 
public  and  private  judgments.    Further,  the  pro- 
phets had  been  wont  to  describe  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  nations  as  sacrifices,  and  it  was  a 
familiar  enough  idea  that  the  consummated  sacri- 
fice was  one  in  which  the  vengeance  of  God  was 
fully  wreaked  upon  a  people  in  the  carnage  of  • 
battlefield,  or  in  the  atrocities  of  the  sacked  city. 
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On  the  prophetio  view,  indeed,  as  haa  been  main- 
tained, there  were  only  two  possible  modes  of 
Divine  reaction  against  sin — riz.  the  execution  of 
tiie  destroying  purpose,  or  forgiveness  on  the 
ground  of  repentance  and  reformation.  Bnt  there 
was  a  third  possible  development  of  thonght.  The 
sacrificial  ^stem  was  maintained,  and  even  grew 
in  honour,  and  it  wad  an  obvious  reflexion  that,  in 
place  of  the  consummated  sacrifice  of  destruction 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  God  accepted  as  a 
surrogate  the  sacrihce  of  animal  victims.  That 
the  idea  of  substitution  was  already  familiar 
appears  from  Gn  22"  (offering  of  a  ram  in  place  of 
Isaac),  and  at  a  late  sta^e  the  vicarious  idea  is 
used  to  explain  the  suHerings  of  the  riehteoua 
Servant  of  Jehovah  ( Is  53).  And  given  the  doctrine 
that  sin  entailed  death,  and  that  one  being  might 
suffer  in  room  of  another,  it  was  a  highly  natural,  if 
not  an  inevitable  step,  to  go  on  to  suppose  that  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  combined  the  two  ideas,  and  that 
the  slain  victim  bore  the  penalty  due  to  the  sinner. 

(iL)  The  Prayer-theory  may  serve  to  designate 
the  group  of  interpretations  which  rest  on  the 
fundamental  idea  that  the  eiBcacy  attached  to 
sacrifice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  symbolized  the 
religious  sentiments  which  are  the  condition  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  While  on  the  former  view  the 
victim  is  held  to  take  the  place  of  the  offerer  in 
bearing  the  doom  which  he  has  merited,  on  this  view 
it  is  hdd  to  be  the  mere  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
his  devout  sentiments  and  longings.  The  purpose 
of  the  sacrifice,  as  with  pra3'er,  is  to  serve  as  an 
index  of  what  is  in  the  worshipper's  heart,  and  its 
virtue  is  exhausted  in  bringing  this  before  God. 
Further,  as  prayer  is  of  vanons  kinds,  so  different 
writers  have  given  to  sacrifice  varying  interpreta- 
tions corresponding  to  these  kinds :  by  Philo,  e.g., 
it  is  construed  as  chiefly  expressive  of  spiritual 
aspiration,  corresponding  to  the  prayer  of  supplica- 
tion ;  for  Bilhr  it  has  the  function  of  expressing 
hatred  of  sin  and  self -surrender  to  God,  correspond- 
ing to  the  prayer  of  confession  and  supplication ; 
whUe  Mannoe  also  emphasizes  the  note  which 
eorresponds  to  the  prayer  of  adoration. 

Hm  *I«wi  of  Bihr,  tboogfa  be  sdopta  a  dlffmnt  nibcio,  bdons 
tothistype.  HeflndsthakeyottheayitominLvlTU — 'theioal 
pbdns  itaeU  at  the  dispoaal  of  Ood  In  order  to  reoeive  the  gUt  ot 
true  life  in  lanctiflcatioo '  (f.  ill).  From  this  point  of  Tlew 
the  ritual  undergoes  a  new  intetpretation.  A  nhiaUe  and  on- 
blemiahad  TicUm  la  eeleoted  aa  aj  mboUcal  of  the  exoeUenoe  and 
purity  to  which  the  oilereraaplrea:  thedeath  isneceasarjronlf  in 
«der  to  procure  a  lite  wlilch  may  M  offered  to  God :  the  ipiuik- 
ling  of  the  altar  la  the  pieaentatton  of  the  life,  still  resident  In 


the  blood,  to  Ood.  A  simpler  versioa  of  the  uieoi7  Is  glvan  by 
Oehler,  who  emphaslaes  the  vital  point  In  sajlng  tluit  'ttis  self- 
surrender  of  the  parson  sacrlfldng  was  aorompllshed  rioariouatr 


in  the  offering'  (p.  882) ;  and  the  disouadons  of  Maurice  centre 
nmnd  the  same  Idea n>.  87 IL, 'The  Legal  SacrlUces'X  Schulta 
holds  that  the  Priesny  Ooda  was  stnngly  dominated  by  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  that  the  significance  of  aUlrinds 
of  offerings  was  simply  that  which  belongs  to  genuine  wonhip. 
The  Bomt-oBeilngs  and  the  Peaoe-oOeilngs  wen  a  mode  of 
adoration,  whOe  'the ground  of  pnrlflcatioo  in  the  Bin-oSeiiiur 
(and  the  Oullt-offering)  Is  that  Ood  accepts  the  sacrifice,  and 
that  man  In  thia  offering,  enjoined  by  Ood  as  the  embodied 
prayer  of  a  penitent,  expresses  his  oonfession,  his  regret,  his 
psttttsa  lor  lofglveness'  Cimtr.  Jtum.  ThtoL  Vm,  p.  Ut). 

The  exegetical  argoments  by  which  (bis  view 
lias  been  supported  are  of  no  great  cogency.  Lv 
17",  on  which  Bfthr  places  such  reliance,  is  at  the 
most  a  contribution,  though  this  doubtfully,  to 
the  view  that  the  atoning  element  was  the  pure 
life  which  was  offered,  not  the  death  through 
which  it  passed.  In  any  case  it  does  not  give  ex- 
pression to  the  obaracteristio  idea  of  the  symboli- 
cal theory.  '  It  is  never  said  in  any  maoner  of 
•ircnmlocntion  that  the  blood  of  the  animal  slain 
atones  for  the  offerer  by  ^mbolically  representing 
the  soni  of  the  offerer '(Cave,  p.  260).  The  inarticu- 
late evidence  of  the  ritual  is  no  more  favourable. 
It  ia  tme  that  it  can  he  so  interpreted  as  to  fall 


in  with  the  theory,  but  no  part  of  the  rites  ox 
appended  commentaiy  speaks  so  strongly  for  the 
theory  as  do  the  sacrifices  of  atonement  for  the 
idea  of  vicarious  punisbment.  A  further  objection 
which  has  been  pressed  by  Knrtz  and  others  is, 
that  it  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  revealed  religion  as 
the  religion  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  it  grounds  the 
acceptance  of  the  sinner  upon  his  own  worthiness, 
or  at  least  on  the  worth  of  his  sentiments  and 
reeolntions.  This,  however,  is  indecisive :  to  say 
that  prayer  alone  is  efficacious  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  meritorious.  Weightier  is  the  objection,  that 
on  the  Prayer-theory  correct  ritual  could  not  claim 
the  paramount  importance  which  it  possesses  in 
the  Priestly  Code.  Further,  the  view  could  never 
be  popular  that  sacrifice  had  no  etficacy  other 
than  that  of  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  worship ;  and  the  Priestly  Code,  which  has 
all  the  character  of  a  popular  religion,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  account  of  the  common 
need,  and  to  have  supplemented  the  spiritual- 
ized thought  of  the  prophets  on  the  subject  of 
sacrifice  with  a  theory  which  made  the  offering  an 
objective,  an  independent,  and  as  such  a  deeply 
efficacious  gronnd  of  obtaining  or  preserving  the 
favour  of  (jrod. 

(iiL)  The  Sacramental  idea  has  also  been  widely 
nsed  to  elucidate  the  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Bnt  to  describe  the  sacrifices  as  of  the 
nature  of  sacraments  does  not  supply  a  definite 
theory  as  to  the  real  questions  at  issue.  The 
category  called  in  to  explain  the  problem  is_  itself 
ambiguous,  and  when  it  has  been  accepted  it  ha* 
stiU  to  be  explained  whether  the  efficacy  of  a 
sacrament  is  understood  in  the  Soman  or  the 
Zwinglian  sense,  or  in  accordance  with  an  inter- 
mediate type  of  doctrine. 

Thus  a  Protestant  theologian  dafans  lor  the  sacrlUces  tliat 
they  possess  the  sacramental  notes ;  they  were  eigne  of  spiritual 
reauties:  they  not  only  represented  but  eealed  and  applied 
spiritual  bleasings,  and  their  efficacy  was  proportioned  to  faith 
(Scott,  Saeriflce,  p.  288)l  Similarly,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
teaches  tliat  tiiere  were  certain  Mosaic  cerenu>nies  to  which 
something  of  a  sacramental  character  attached,  notably  the 
Pasaover,  wliich  correeponded  to  the  Eucharist,  the  purUcatoiy 
ritee,  which  cormponded  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the 
oonsecratory  sacriilcea,  wlilcb  corresponded  to  the  aaorament 
of  ordination  (Hunter,  Dcgmat.  TluM.  ilL  172).  But  this  means 
only  that  they  have  agreed  to  nss  the  same  name,  not  that 
th^y  are  at  one  aa  to  the  theory  of  the  modtuaMrandi— which  is 
the  point  In  dispute— of  the  OT  sacrifloea.  That  the  use  of  the 
sacramental  rubric,  so  far  from  introducing  us  to  a  definite 
theory,  rather  serves  to  obecure  the  issues,  appears  from  the 
tact  that  it  is  adopted  by  writers  who  differ  toio  caelo  as  to  the 
rationale  of  saoriooe.  'The  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  by 
Jehovah,'  says  BUir,  *  and  His  gift  of  saocUfleatian  to  ttte  wor- 
shipper, gives  to  the  sacrifice  the  character  of  a  saoramantalact' 
(IL  p.  Zll).  At  the  same  time  Gave,  who  devotes  oonsidetahle 
space  to  ue  refutation  at  Burr's  distinctive  positions,  fllirnises 
the  nature,  the  method,  the  extent,  and  the  eflloaoy  of  the 
llcsaio  atonement  under  a  title  which  afBrms  that  the  Uceaio 
sacrifloea  liad '  a  sacramental  signlfloance'  (ft  138  ff.).  Tetagabi 
the  sacramental  title  lias  been  claimed  by  Bobertsoo  Sndth  for 
the  idea,  which  is  not  alleged  to  t>e  consdoosly  present  in  the 
PrlesUy  Code,  that  the  unmn  of  the  worsl)in>ers  with  thdr  Ood 
ited  by  the  pliysioal  bond  of  a  onmmnn  meaL 


Reasons  might,  indeed,  be  given  for  resting 
satisfied  with  the  Sacramental  Interpretation — as 
that  it  does  justice  to  the  element  of  mvstery,  or 
that  it  contnbutes  a  formnla  in  which  those  may 
rest  who  think  the  oontroverqr  fruitiess.  But  an 
independent  theory  it  is  not,  and  when  closely 
examined  is  found  to  branch  off  either  into  the 
Prayer-theory,  or  into  some  modification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  an  objective  atonement,  which  has  its  chief 
illustration  in  the  theory  of  penal  substitution. 

(iy.)  There  remains  the  mew  that  no  eaerifieieU 
tKeory  underlay  the  Levitieal  code.  The  earlier 
ideas,  which  attached  themselves  to  the  efiBcaoy  of 
a  gift  or  of  a  nnitin|;  meal,  had  been  discredited 
in  the  course  of  religions  progress,  and  the  legid*- 
tion,  it  is  supposed,  nad  nothing  definite  to  put  in 
their  place. 
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'A  predw  umrar  to  the  queaUon  bow  the  wwrllVW  wonhlp 
fadluenced  Ood,  men  were  unable  to  give.'  What  WM  oertain 
was  that  it  wai  ot  Divine  appointment ;  tor  the  rat  it  was  a 
mjaterr.  '  When,  in  the  blood  ot  the  Sln^oflering,  the  tie  l>e- 
tween  Ood  and  His  people  was  renewed,  wliat  was  felt  was  the 
weird  inflaenoe  ot  the  incomprehensible '  (Smend,  p.  SU). 

The  impregsion  made  by  the  code,  however, 
rather  is  that  the  matter  was  so  well  understood 
as  not  to  require  explanation,  than  that  it  was  so 
mysterions  as  to  be  ucapable  of  explanation  (cf. 
Lv  n^).  It  seeniB,  besides,  improbable,  in  view 
of  the  share  that  the  mind  invariably  claims  in 
religion,  and  of  the  fact  that  every  preceding  phase 
had  its  accompaniment  of  illuminating  idea,  that 
at  the  culminating  stage  thought  abnegated  its 
function,  and  took  refuge  in  the  category  of  mys- 
tery. More  likely  is  it  that  the  step  deemed  oy 
Holtzmaun  inevitable  at  a  later  stage  was  already 
taken,  and  that  the  chaos  of  confusM  ideas  result- 
ing from  the  discredit  of  old  views  was  averted  by 
the  assertion  of  the  substitutionary  idea — '  the  most 
external,  indeed,  but  also  the  simplest,  the  most 
generally  intelligible,  and  the  reamest  answer,  to 
Uie  question  as  to  the  nature  of  expiation'  {Ifeuieat. 
Thea.  i.  p.  68). 

vii.  Sacrifice  in  Jtoaistio  Phacticb  and 
Doctrine. — The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  en- 
sured for  its  sacrificial  legislation  a  prominent  place 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  subse- 
quent to  the  Exile.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Temple,  a  revolutionary  blow  was  subse- 
quently struck  at  the  sacrificial  system,  inasmuch  as 
offerings  could  no  longer  be  presented  at  the  place 
and  in  the  manner  appointed  by  God.  In  the 
necessarily  brief  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  confine  our  attention  to  the  two  points  of  out- 
standing interest — the  theory  of  sacrifice  prevalent 
in  the  Jewish  schools  before  tne  rise  of  Christianity, 
and  the  way  in  which  Jndaistic  thought,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  accommodated  itself  to 
the  suspension  of  its  sacrificial  cult. 

I.  The  old  Jewish  theory  of  taerifiee,  could  we  be 
confident  of  recovering  itj  would  possess  priceless 
interest  as  helping  to  dncidate  the  sacrificial  ideas 
of  those  who,  like  St.  Paul,  passed  through  the 
school  of  the  synagogue.  Unfortunately,  the  date 
of  the'  material  collected  by  Weber  (Jtidi.  Thtol.* 
38  ff.),  and  utilized  by  Pfleiderer  and  Holtzmann,  is 
somewhat  uncertain ;  and  it  is  always  open  to 
doubt  whether  a  dictum  is  not  a  product  of  later 
Talmudio  reflexion.  The  ideas  and  tendencies 
most  satisfactorily  vouched  for  may  be  thna  nun- 
marized : — 

(a)  Sacrliialal  wonUp  was  not  ngatded  as  o(  |S»  niMliiiiiili 
importance,  but  was  co-ordinated,  as  a  condition  of  pleasinv 
Oo<L  with  knowledge  ol  the  Law,  and  with  the  performance  of 
good  deeds.  That  a  higber  Taloation  ot  aaorlfioa  did  not  ob- 
tain was  due  partly  to,  prophetto  iofhienoe,  partly  to  the  later 
developments  of  the  religiouB  life.  The  temple  had  now  its 
complement  and  competitor  in  the  synagogue,  which  was  the 
sphere  ol  the  larger  part  ot  religious  liotrTit^,  as  being  the 
ordinary  place  of  worahip ;  and,  as  the  •zposition  ot  Sorqttars 
and  tradition  was  the  most  prominent  element  In  the  worahip 
of  the  synagogue,  the  Rabbi  and  the  scribe  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  priest  in  popular  estimation.  Thus  a  dictDm 
ascribed  to  the  period  ot  the  Second  Temple  has  it  that  an 
ignorant  high  priest  Is  interior  to  the  wise  man,  even  though 
the  latter  be  a  'bastard '  (Weber,  p.  8SX 

(l>)  Baoognitlon  is  accorded  to  a  class  ot  acts  serving  a  tonction 
simuar  to  animal  eacriflces,  bat  belonging  to  a  higher  order.  To 
this  category  belong  the  meritsof  the  forefathers.  The  merits  of 
Abraham,  in  particular,  served  to  cover  the  sins  cf  his  posterity. 
BuSering  especially  had  expiatory  Quality.  By  penal  and 
disciplinary  suHeringa,  and  above  all  by  death,  atonement  was 
made  for  sin.  A  much  higher  degree  of  efBcacr  attached  to  the 
sufferings  andt  death  of  the  righteous,  as  foresoadowed  in  Is  U. 
The  death  ot  the  righteous  is  exprenly  compared,  in  point  ot 
•ffloacy,  to  the  Day  ot  Atonement  (.PnMa,  174«)i  The  trial  ot 
Abraham,  the  lamentations  ot  Jeremiah,  all  the  dolour  of  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  anguiidi  ot  the  marts-rs,  constituted  a 
ground  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Israel.  Eiven  the  penal 
sufferings  inflicted  by  Ood  upon  the  Egyptians  sod  other 
hereditary  foes  ot  Isrsiel  have  the  character  of  a  nnsom  tor  the 
Aosen  people  (Weber,  p.  SSSff. ;  oL  Holtmann,  NmiUtt.  TlmU 


(e)  Interpretation  of  saoiUloe  in  the  sense  «t  sabstltatiOB. 


The  rise  of  ideas  ot  substitution  with  impntation  ot  guilt 
and  merit  has  been  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  u,  as 
is  probable,  these  were  already  associated  with  the  sacrificial 


qrnem.  It  can  be  readily  understood  how  they  were  extended  to 
explain  the  merits  and  the  sufferings  of  the  fathera.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  they  originated  independently.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  at  this  period  they  profoundly  influenced  the  sacrificial 
theotjr.  From  the  bebet  in  the  vicariousness  of  the  death  of 
the  nghteons.  It  was  an  ea^,  an  inevitable  transition,  to  l>eliet 
In  the  substitution  of  the  animal  victim.  The  idea  ot  penal 
substitution  supplied  an  intelligible  popular  answer  to  the 
question,  which  could  not  tail  to  be  ruaed,  as  to  why  and  how 
sacrifice  procured  the  tavoor  of  God;  and  althou»i  express 
statements  of  the  idea  are  few  (2  Mac  7",  4  Mac  flV),  the  evi- 
dence points  to  this  mode  o(  thought  having  become  current. 
'  Everything  pressed  towards  the  assumption  that  the  offering 
ot  a  Ute,  substituted  tor  sinners  aocotdlng  to  Ood's  appoint- 
ment, canoalied  the  death  penalty  which  they  bad  bicurrea,  and 
that  conseqneotly  the  offered  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victims 
expiated  sin  as  a  surrogate  for  the  life  of  the  guilty '  (Holta- 
mann,  p.  fiSX  The  Philonio  Interpretation  ot  sacrifice  as  sym- 
bolic of  selt^acrlflce  was  too  philosophical  and  gave  too  little 
religious  assurance  for  general  acceptance. 

During  the  period  in  question,  the  sacrificial 
re£[ulations  were  observed  with  the  utmost  scrupu- 
lositv,  and  with  all  due  pomp  and  solemnity.  But 
at  tne  same  time  a  process  was  going  on  which 
was  loosening  the  hold  of  sacrifice  upon  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  in  which  the  conviction  was  already 
finding  half-articulate  expression,  that  it  was  not 
a  complete  provision,  and  even  that  it  was  aot 
vital  to  the  communion  of  the  people  with  God. 
Had  no  such  loosening  taken  place,  it  is  diiS- 
cult  to  conceive  how  faith  in  God  could  have 
survived  the  blow  which  at.  one  and  the  same 
time  robbed  the  Jews  of  their  fatherland  and 
their  organized  nationsJ  worship.  A  living  belief 
in  the  necessity  would  naturally  have  issued, 
when  sacrifice  became  impossible,  in  apostai^  to 
heathenism. 

Of  sacrifidalpraotice  at  the  close  ot  the  period  soma  glimpses 
are  given  in  NT.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  sacrifice  ot  the  minor 
Bumt^offering  at  the  presentation  ot  Jesus  (Lie  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Passover  (Uk  I4^*i,  the  union  in  sacrifice  of  a  Oalilaan 
group  (Lk  the  offering  after  recovery  from  leprcqr  (Mt  8*1, 
va  votive  offering  (Ao  and  money  offeriiigs  (Lk  21*). 
Jcsephus  gives  a  somewliat  minute  account  of  the  sacrificial 
system  for  the  information  «t  the  Oentlie  world  {AtU.  ptMm\ 
leaving  the  impression  that  It  was  thoroughly  normative  tor  con- 
temporary prwctioe.  Tb»  Intermission  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
tor  Oasars  prosperity  marind  tbe  beginning  ot  the  Jewish  war 
(jB/u.  xvIL  2).  The  seixure  by  Jofin  ot  the  store  ot  wine  and 
oil,  used  in  the  Bomt-offertngs,  and  their  distribution  among 
the  multitude,  mads  the  Boman  conquest,  be  thinks,  only  a 
matltsd  oountniMit  ot  the  doom  o<  Sodom  (V.  zUi. 

2.  Beadjuttment  of  Juddistie  thought  with  the 
eettation  of  saerifice. — To  the  new  conditions  cre- 
ated 1^  the  deebmction  of  the  Temple,  theology 
accommodated  itself  by  the  theory  that  other 
observances  were  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
sacrificial  worship.  The  study  of  the  Law  took  the 
place  of  the  rites  of  the  altar,  and  even  took  over 
the  characteristic  designation  of  the  latter  (n^^v,). 
The  knowledge  of  tlie  Law,  it  was  taught,  was 
more  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  con- 
tinual Bumt-ofiering,  and  even  than  the  building 
of  the  sanctuary  {Megilla  36,  16ft).  In  particular, 
it  was  held  that  the  duty  of  offering  the  legal 
sacrifices  had  been  superseded  by  the  duty  of 
studying  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject  {Pesikta 
00b).  The  other  observance  which  is  treated  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  abolished  service  is  Prayer, 
in  accordance  with  which  a  paraUelism  was  worked 
ont  between  the  order  of  the  daily  sacrifices  and 
the  order  of  dally  prayers,  and  also  between  the 
varieties  of  sacrifice  and  the  difiTerent  kinds  of 
prayer  (Weber,  p.  38 ff.). 

It  was  also  natural  that  the  idea  of  the  merits 
of  the  righteous,  especially  of  pious  sufferers, 
should  continue  to  gain  in  significance  and  em- 

£ basis.    The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  oompre- 
ended  an  nnparaUeled  tale  of  horrors,  and  involved 
in  snffering  and  death  many  innocent  and  right 
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eons  penons ;  and  it  might  wdl  be  lielieyed  that  thia 
was  a  consammated  sacrifloe  whereby  fall  atone- 
ment had  been  made  for  national  nn  (Weber, 
323  f.). 

B.  The  Sacrificial  Doctriss  of  NT. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  in  an  nndistnrbed 
course  of  development  sacrifice  would  have  main- 
tained its  Dlace  in  the  religion  either  of  the  Jewish 
or  of  the  trraeco-Roman  world.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  possessed  many  features  which  justified  its  posi- 
tion as  the  central  religious  rite — it  lent  itself  to 
imposing  ceremonial,  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
thnll  the  physical  nature  of  the  worshippers,  it 
satisfied  the  mstinot  which  prompts  men  to  give 
to  God  what  costs  them  something,  it  supplied 
an  external  ground  of  confidence,  and  it  was  hal- 
lowed by  its  immemorial  antiquity.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  menaced  oy  more  than  one 
factor  in  the  higher  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world.  On  the  (esthetic  side  there  must  have 
been  some  considerable  feeling  to  the  efiieot  that 
the  public  slaughter  of  cattle,  especially  with 
such  accompaniments  as  were  ohserved  at  Koman 
festivals,  could  not  be  retained  in  a  period  of 
advancing  refinement  as  Uie  appropriate  form  of 
worship.  Still  more,  the  conceptions  of  God 
prevalent  in  the  Stole  and  Platonic  schools  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  animal  offerings  were 
really  acceptable  to  Ciod,  while  the  scepticism  of 
others  turned  upon  the  system  the  sliafts  of 
ridicule.  The  Jewish  Church,  in  its  torn,  con- 
tained within  it,  in  the  propnetical  teaching,  a 
set  of  principles  which  at  least  involved  the  con- 
clusion that  sacrifice  was  unnecessary,  from  which 
it  was  no  long  step  to  the  position  that  it  should 
be  discontinued,  ^ut,  whatever  the  issue  might 
have  been  in  the  natural  progroBS  of  refinement  and 
theological  reflexion,  the  question  was  settled  both 
for  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world  by  two 
extraordinary  events.  The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  have  seen,  brought  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  sacrifice  in  one  way,  and  in  another 
ChristianitT  destroyed  the  ^tem  in  the  name  of 
a  higher  fulfilment. 

L  MT  ArpRBBATioii  ov  m  OT  SAOunon.— His  tetehlng  of 
Jesus  oa  this  subject,  sn  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  report,  iias 
two  outstanding  features :  (I)  the  reco£[niuon  of  the  Divine 
muthoritj  of  the  sacrifiotsl  law,  and  of  Its  binding  character 
upon  the  Jews ;  (2)  tlw  oooentnotloa  <rf  the  prophetic  doctrine 
of  the  preeminence  of  the  moral  over  the  ceremonial.  He 
assumes  that  His  hearers  offer  •■crifloe  (M(  fi*<),  and  He  enjoins 
a  recorered  leper  to  make  the  offering  remured  In  the  Law 
(8<).  Did  He  Himself  join  In  the  aaorifldal  wonhlpf  He 
whose  presentation  as  an  infant  was  accompanied  b;  a  Bnmt- 
oflerini,  whose  death  was  preceded  by  the  oelelnrnaon  of  the 
Passover,  and  who  mods  It  a  maxim  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
the  Jewish  Ohoroh  even  when  knowing  Himself  onboand  by 
them,  oertoinly  did  not  hold  aloof  from  the  temple-wonUp  of 
which'  aaoriflce  was  the  central  act.  With  equal  certoint;  we 
may  assume  that  It  was  only  as  an  element  of  ooUecttve  worsl>lp 
tliat  aoorlflce  was  used  by  Him.  But,  while  at  this  stsce  sanc- 
tioning sacrifloe,  He  adopts  the  sayinjr  of  Hosea  that  *  God  will 
have  mercy  ana  not  sacilflce '  (Ht  9''  VP),  and  accounts  the 
scribe  who  gives  a  similar  valuation  as  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  Ood  (Hk  12»).  The  second  piophetio  axiom,  that  aocn- 
flce  is  worthless  with  nnrepented  mn  In  the  background,  finds 
utterance  in  Utev-**,  Htid  this  been  all  the  evidnioe.  It  oould 
have  been  held,  and  with  greater  confidence  than  in  the  oaae 
of  the  prophets,  that  Jesus  contemplated  the  continuance  of 
sacrifice  as  a  subordinate  element  m  the  religious  life.  The 
abolition  is  Involved  In  the  announcement  of  the  eetubliahment  of 
a  new  covenant  (Mt  26»,  Uk  lik  2Z"X  with  the  Implication 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  economy  and  all  its  sacrifices. 

The  direct  references  of  St.  Paul  to  the  subject  are  not 
numerous.  Theobservonceof  the  sacrifldal  law  was  still  miin- 
toined  to  some  extent  among  the  Jewish  Ohristians,  and  the 
apostle  on  one  occasion  aaaooUted  himself  with  four  men  who 
went  through  a  purification  ending  in  offering  (Ac  21»).  In 
I  Oo  10»  he  speaks  as  it  the  purpose  and  significance  of  one  kind 
of  sacrifice  were  well  undentood  ■  It  <i>ae  dnlgned  to  esfahliah 
eommunioD  or  fellowship  with  Ood,  it  might  oe  wito  aemons, 
and  of  the  worshippers  one  with  another,  through  the  medium 
of  the  sacrificial  meal.  The  principal  aspect  in  which  the  OT 
sacrifloes  presented  themselves  to  him  was  the  typIcoL  In 
themadvss  thnr  belonged  to  the  begnriy  elamenta,  but  tbey 
pointed  torwotd  to  >  aoUsMog  and  aianniig  giaund  at  noon- 
tOlrtkmalthaod. 


Tb»  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains  an  express  and  tuO 
dlscosskm  of  OT  sacrifice.  As  kinds  it  distinguishes  gifts  and 
saorifloss  i.*.  nnbloody  and  bloody  offerings,  and  regards  the 
saorlflees  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  the  crown  of  the  syston. 
The  purpose  was  deliverance  from  sin  (6^),  the  beneficiaries 
were  priests  and  people,  bat  the  contemplated  end  n°as  not 
fully  attained.  That  they  were  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
In  hand  was  proved  from  the  restricted  scope  of  their  claim 
('sins  of  Ignorance,'  V\  from  the  imperfections  and  burdened 
conscienoea  of  the  worshippers  (10*'  >),  from  the  necessl^  of  the 
repetition  of  the  offerings  (v.^,  and  from  explicit  declarations 
of  Ood  (v.S).  Ths  conclusion  is  that  they  accomplished  only  a 
bodily  or  ceremonial  purification  (.9*),  and  that,  as  merely  typical 
of  a  real  salvation,  thev  were  a  transitory  provision  (KP).  In 
so  tar  as  blessing  flowed  from  them  in  the  old  dispensation  it 
was  ottsclied  to  the  faith  acoomponying  them 

In  general  we  should  distinguish  two  stages  in 
the  tlionght  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject.  In 
the  pre-Christian  stage  they  had  believed  in  the 
full  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  in  the 
Christian  they  regarded  them  as  chiefly  valuable 
because  of  their  witness  to  their  own  inadequacy, 
and  to  the  complementary  work  of  Christ. 

iL  The  Perfect  Sacrifice  of  the  New 
COVBN.ANT. — It  was,  then,  axiomatic  for  the  NT 
writers  that  the  system  of  OT  sacrifices  bad  been 
abolished  by  Christ.  This  conclusion  was  not, 
however,  founded  on  the  belief  that  sacrifice  was 
a  superfluous  rite,  but  on  the  conviction  that  the 
OT  sacrifices,  which  had  possessed  some  value  rela- 
tive to  their  time,  had  been  superseded  by  a  saorifloe 
of  a  nobler  natnre  and  of  absolutely  certain  efiScacy. 
This  was  the  sacrifice  offered  up  by  Christ.  In  the 
NT  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  now,  we  may 
distinguish  five  points,  on  three  of  which  the  testi- 
mony is  unmistakable,  while  the  other  two  are 
left  in  some  obscurity.  The  points  on  which  the 
teaching  is  clear  are  (1)  the  sacrificial  character  of 
Christ's  death,  (2)  the  blessings  which  proceed  and 
flow  from  it,  (3)  the  conditions  on  which  these 
are  appropriateid.  The  debatable  n-ound  is  reached 
when  it  18  attempted  to  fix  the  NT  conception  of 

(4)  the  nature  or  material  of  Christ's  offenng,  and 

(5)  the  manner  in  which  it  operated  towards  God  as 
the  proooring  cause  of  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion. 

(1)  Th«  interpretation  of  Chritf*  death  a$  a 
taenfice  is  imbedded  in  every  important  type  of 
the  NT  teaching  (Ritschl,  iL  p.  161 ;  Cave,  p.  284). 
The  silence  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  raises  no 
presumption  against  the  idea  being  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  Apostolic  doctrine.  It  has  been 
denied  that  St.  Paul  adopts  the  categorv  (Schmidt, 
Die  paitl.  Chrittologie,  p.  84),  but  the  aenial  rests 
on  dogmatic  rather  than  on  exegetical  grounds 
(Ritschl,  ii.  p.  161).  The  interpretation  was  given 
by  Jesus  in  connecting  His  death  with  the  Sinaitic 
sacrifice  of  the  Covenant  (Mt  26",  Mk  1  Co 
11"),  and  it  is  expanded  and  presented  ay  the 
apostles  nnder  various  points  of  view. 

Tbe  evidenos  tor  the  ApostoUo  oonstmotion  Is  as  USOmn 


and  In  these  cases  the  thought  eleuly  points  to  the  forms  of 
the  altar  (Bo  S»  S>,  1  Oo  VS^,  Bph  V  £U,  Ool  l>o.  He  su-  u,  i  p 
1*.  1*.  1  Jn  1'  fi*-  <,  Bev  !•).  (e)  The  correspondence  is  worked 
out  between  Christ's  death  and  tbe  different  OT  sacrifloes— 
esp.  the  Sin-offering  (Bo  8>,  He  IS",  1 P  SiS),  the  Covenant- 
sacrifice  (He  9i>-»),  the  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(He  »1  (M^'X  and  the  Passover  a  Oo  S^X  (d)  The  distinctive 
acts  of  the  OT  sacrificial  ritual  are  shown  to  have  been  repeated 
in  the  experience  of  Ohrist— the  slaying  of  the  Immacnlate 
victim  (Bev  6>  ISS),  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  both  in  the 
sanctuary  as  In  the  siuKiffering  (He  0MC)  and  upon  the  people 
as  in  the  Oovenantsaorifice  (IP  1>),  and  the  destruction  of  ths 
victim,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sin-offering,  vrithout  the  gate 
(He  ISI*)  (Bitschl,  11.  p.  157  S.;  Monday -Headlam,  itomans, 
D.  01).  mxhe  specific  effect  of  sacrifice — expiation  or  pardon 
of  sin — oeing  ascribed  to  Obrist's  deatli,  pcunts  in  the  same 
diraatlon(<tO. 

Nor  for  the  apostolic  age  was  tbe  description  of 
Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  nature  of  a  mere 
illnstration.   The  apostles  held  it  to  be  a  taoiifio« 
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in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  not 
difBoolt  to  appreciate  varions  reasons  why  they 
clung  to,  and  even  gloried  in,  this  interpretation  of 
the  death.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  received  it 
with  the  impress  of  Christ's  own  authority.  It  pro- 
vided them  with  their  bestdefent-e  against  a  popular 
calumny :  without  altar  and  offering  Christianity 
lent  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  at  bottom 
irreligious  if  not  athuistic,  and  the  one  effective 
means  of  removing  the  natural  prejudice  was  to 
show  that  it  embodied  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  and 
necessary  sacrifice.  Further,  it  solved  to  their  own 
minds  the  speculative  dUBculty  arising  out  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  Judged  by  acknowledged  canons. 
His  crucifixion  had  the  aspect  of  a  retributive 
judgment, — at  the  least,  of  a  repudiation  of  His 
mission  by  God  ;  but  this  explanation,  in  view  of 
their  faith  in  Christ  and  the  event  of  the  resur- 
rection, was  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  intellectually  satisfying  to  treat  it  as  a 
mere  mystery,  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  needed  intel- 
lectual relief  was  found  in  bringing  it  under  the 
category  of  the  victim-death  whicm  God  had  of 
old  appointed,  not  as  the  punishment  of  the  victim's 
sin,  but  as  a  means  of  ulessinjg  to  otiiers.  Above 
all,  the  sacrificial  interpretation  met  a  religious 
want  —  the  need,  all  but  universally  felt,  of  a 
ground  of  confidence  external  to  self  on  which 
to  rest  in  approaching  the  majesty  and  holiness 
of  God. 

(2)  The  benefits  procured  by  ChrisC*  sacrifice  are 
coextensive  with  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and 
may  be  distinguished  as  primary  and  derivative. 
The  primary  efl°ects  are  that  it  sets  man  in  a  new 
relation,  on  the  one  hand  to  God,  on  the  other  to 
sin.  By  St.  Paul  special  prominence  is  given  to 
the  new  relationship  which  it  establishes  lietween 
God  and  the  sinner  ;  on  this  ground  the  sinner  is 
justified  or  accepted  as  righteous  (itxaiuirtt,  Ko 
3"-«),  adopted  (i»Io9«rio,  8"),  and  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  reconcUiation  (KaraWa-yi),  6").  Elsewhere 
the  emphasis  is  laid  rather  on  its  efficacy  in  pro- 
curing the  forgiveness  of  sin,  i.e.  in  saving  from 
the  penal  consequences  which  otherwise  the  curse 
of  the  broken  law  inevitably  entails.  It  is  upon 
this  aspect  that  Christ  fastens  our  attention  in 
speaking  of  His  Covenant-sacrifice  (d^nt  rur 
inapnup,  Mt  28^) ;  the  idea  of  cancelling  guilt, 
of  which  a  vital  moment  is  liability  to  punish- 
ment, is  associated  with  Christ's  sacrifice  in  He 
2",  lJu  ^  {p^Ke<r0ai  with  inaprlat  as  object,  and 
BO  '  to  expiate ') ;  and  the  redemption  series  of 
terms  [Mrpow,  iroMrpuaa,  i(arYopd(tu>),  while  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  aspects  of  spiritual  deliver- 
ance in  Christ,  has  special  reference  to  emancipation 
from  the  curse  of  sin  or  its  merited  penalties 
(Eph  V,  Col  1'*).  Upon  these  fundamental  boons 
of  peace  with  God  and  forgiveness  follow,  in  the 
order  of  grace,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  the  energy 
of  sanctification  (Gal  S'"-),  ana  as  the  spring  of 
boundless  consolations — viz.  peace,  joy,  hope, 
assurance,  with  their  fruits  (Ko  6"'-).  while  the 
consummation  is  reached  in  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance that  ia  the  meet  portion  of  the  sons  of 
God  (Ro  8'^).  In  brief,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
represented  as  the  ground  of  all  filial  communion 
with  God,  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  as  the  source 
of  all  noble  endeavour  and  true  comfort  in  the  life 
which  now  is,  and  as  onr  one  warrant  for  con- 
fidence as  to  the  world  to  come. 

(3)  The  conditions  on  which  the  blessings  are  pro- 
twred,  on  which  the  hypothetical  becomes  actual, 
are  BEPENTANCE  [lurivoui)  and  PAITU  (rfarrtt). 
As  to  the  necessity  of  these  conditions  the  NT 
writers  speak  with  one  voice.  Even  St.  James 
must  have  considered  faith  of  vital  importance, 
■inoe  otherwise  he  need  not  have  become  a  Christian 


at  alL  The  one  question  in  regard  to  which  th« 
teaching  is  somewhat  fluid  is  as  to  the  precise 
object  of  the  faith  which  unlocks  the  treasury  ol 
reaemption.  In  Hebrews  the  conception  is  very 
general — the  object  is  God  and|  His  promises.  In 
the  Pauline  theology  it  is  brought  u^to  the  most 
intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  includes 
belief  in  Him  as  Messiah,  crucified  Saviour,  and 
risen  Lord  (Ro  4**  10*,  I  Th  4'*),  issuing  in  union 
with  the  crucified  and  exalted  Christ  in  trust  and 
self-surrender  (Gal  2*"). 

(4)  The  nature  of  Christ's  offering,  and  (5)  The 
mode  of  its  operation,  are  two  questions  which  ore 
so  closely  inter-connected  that  they  may  best  be 
discussed  in  conjunction.  So  far  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  Atonement  as  to 
which  the  biblical  teaching  is  full  and  express. 
These  data  are,  to  adopt  an  old  formulsr— the 
disease,  sin ;  the  remedy,  Christ's  sacrifice ;  the 
application  of  the  remedy,  salvation  here  and 
hereafter  on  the  ground  of  repentance  and  faith 
But  the  medical  analogy  suggests  that  the  remedy 
may  cure  the  disease,  while  yet  it  may  be  obscure 
to  the  patient  wherein  precisely  the  virtue  of  the 
curative  agent  lay,  and  now  it  afi°ected  his  system 
so  as  to  overcome  tJie  disease.  Similarly,  theology 
has  its  questionings,  which  the  NT  teaching  does 
not  unmistakably  answer,  as  to  the  precise  '  what' 
of  Christ's  ofiermg,  and  as  to  *  the  principle  on 
which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  connected  with  ita 
sacrificial  qniuity'  (Ritschl,  ii.  p.  185). 

(a)  The  references  of  Christ  to  His  own  death, 
while  representing  it  as  conditioning  the  highest 
blessings,  do  not  elucidate  the  connexion  between 
the  work  and  its  effects. 

The  panae*  In  wfaich  Christ  ipeaki  o(  HlmteU  u  oome  '  to 
Klve  hb  Ufe  a  nuuom  tor  man;'  (Mk  10<»^,  Mt  ao^  haa 
been  auppoeed  to  contain  in  nttce  the  aolution  of  the  problema 
ot  the  A^nement.  A  ransom  Implies  captives  (sinners),  a 
hostila  power  which  holds  them  In  thrall  (Ood  ss  the  repre- 
sentative and  vindicator  ot  the  outraged  moral  law),  operation 
ot  the  ransom  (the  death  of  Christ  accepted  aa  a  substitute  lor 
that  ot  sinners),  speciflo  effect  (deliverance  ol  sinners  Irom  the 
penalties  ot  sm).  This  elaboration  has,  however,  been  chal- 
lenged at  olmoet  every  pohit.  It  Is  maintained  by  KItscbl  that 
the  key-word  ol  the  passage  Is  erroneously  rendered  'ransom,' 
that  as  the  equivalent  ot  i;^  It  has  the  slgnlflconce  ot  a  pratao- 
tlve  ooverlns,  and  that  the  way  In  which  It  operates  to  protect 
us  Is  by  snmulatlnK  us  to  selt-denjing  Inutation  of  Christ 
<Rech(f.  u.  Fers.  IL  86).  Wendt  adheres  to  the  ransom  Idea, 
but  maintains  that  the  spedfio  effect  Is  to  deliver  Irom  bondoere 
to  suffering  and  death,  and  that  It  accomplishes  this  by  teaching 
us  to  adopt  Christ's  sanguine  valuation  ol  these  evils  (Lehr* 
Jem,  II.  £37).  According  to  Be>schlag,  the  evU  from  which  it 
was  to  emancipate  was  worldly  ambition  and  similar  forms 
of  sin,  which  conld  not  survive  the  ruin  of  earthly  hopes  Is 
the  tragedy  of  the  Cross  (SeuUtU  TheoL  1. 1&3X  'Ine  error  ot 
this  group  of  interpretations  lies  In  disconnecting  OhlM^ 
death  from  tiie  immediate  speciflc  effect  ol  expiation  or  ths 
loigiveness  ol  sin,  while  the  older  interpretation  ondoly 
exploited  the  metaphor.  All  that  the  passage  teaches  Is  that 
the  death  ot  Christ  was  the  means  ol  effecting  a  redemption 
from  sin  (imAiv/Kro)  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  many. 
The  Institution  ot  ths  Lord's  Supper  supplies  an  hnportont 
reference  to  our  Lord's  death  'This  is  my  blood  ot  the  new 
Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many'  (Mk  14^ ;  '  this  cup  is  ths 
new  (Covenant  In  my  blood'  (1  Co  iV),  to  which  St.  Matthew 
adds  the  definition  ot  the  specI8o  effect—'  tor  the  remission  of 
sins'  (i63*X  These  words  are  Important  ss  comparing  the 
death  of  Christ  to  tlis  Covenant«aariflce  which  accompanied 
the  giving  ot  the  Law  at  Sinai  (Ex  ^^/^'),  and  as  suggesting 
that  it  resembles  the  latter  in  its  operation  and  effect  As  to 
tiie  effect  ot  both  sacrifices  there  is  not  much  room  tor  doubt. 
The  Covenant-sacrifice  ot  Binal  ratified  the  legal  covenant 
between  Ood  and  Bis  people,  the  Oovenantssorlfice  ol  Cialvary 
established  the  Covenant  of  grace  foretold  In  Jer  31i^  whidi 
the  cardinal  boon,  as  spedfled  In  St  Matthew's  addition.  Is  tin 
remission  of  sins.  As  to  the  manner  of  Its  efilauy  we  are 
hampered  by  the  uncertainty  s>  to  how  the  sprinkling  a<  tbt 


  ig  to  

victims,  usin  In  room  of  the  guilt^  people,  and  sprinkled  on 
them,  was  accepted  aa  atoning  tor  Uielr  guDt,  and  haUowed 
them  tor  entrance  on  their  new  relation  with  Ood.  Again,  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  fundamental  idea  was  ttiat  the 
Wctim  represented  the  two  parties  In  the  Oovenaat,  and  the 
kiUinK  of  it  meant  that  so  far  aa  the  Covenant  was  ccnoemed 
they  had  no  longer  will  or  lite,  i.s.  the  Covenant  was  bnmatabi* 
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(Wntoott,  Bibrtm,  p.  801X  Tet  a^aln  it  ba«  bean  Interprated 
u  of  the  nature  of  a  honorific  gift  which  as  auoh  was  aooeptable 
to  Ood  (Weodt,  op.  ext.  ii.  237).  And  onc«  mors,  recurring  to 
the  evolutionary  account,  we  might  utilize  the  idea  that  by 
•hariog  the  blood  Ood  and  Hia  people  were  knit  into  a  cloaa 
ptlTsicsl  union  and  oommonion.  Corresponding  to  these 
accounts  the  sacrifice  of  Cliriat  would  b«  necessarily  mterpnted 
as  efficacious  as  a  penal  substitution,  aa  an  act  declaratory  of 
the  immutabilil?  ol  Qod'a  (rracious  purpose,  as  an  acceptable 
gift  of  perfect  obedience,  and  as  a  sacramental  act  uniting  Ood 
and  man.  It  thus  appears  that  the  conception  of  the  death 
as  a  CoTenant-sacrifloe  does  not  itself  yield  a  theory,  but  only 
supplies  a  form  which  can  be  utilized  to  illustrate  a  theory 
otherwise  grounded.  Probably  Christ's  meaning  was  simpler 
than  any  that  has  been  spedfled,  vis.  that  it  was  God's  plan  to 
seal  a  covenant  by  a  sacrifice,  and  that,  like  the  Old,  the 
New  Covenant,  which  provided  for  the  remission  of  sins,  bad 
a  sign  of  its  origin  and  validity  In  th«  shedding  and  ■i»'"''""g 
of  Uood. 

(6)  The  Pauline  Epittlei  bring  as  closer  to  the 
familiar  theological  issues.  In  view  of  his  speca- 
lative  interests,  it  is  antecedently  probable  that 
St.  Paul  had  reflected  on  the  problems  which  have 
proved  so  fascinating  to  later  Christian  thought, 
while  bis  rabbinical  training  must  have  left  a 
deposit  of  answers  to  similar  questions  touching 
ol'  sacrifice.  As  a  fact,  he  makes  a  large  con- 
tribution to  a  theory  of  the  Atonement. 

(•)  The  element  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  which  deeUve  Import- 
ance attaches  is  the  death  upon  the  cross.  8o  vital  is  this  that 
tbe  gospel  may  be  summarily  described  ss  the  message  of  the 
eroas  a  Co  Vh.  It  is  in  the  death  of  the  Son  (Bo  ff%  In  Uls 
cross,  in  the  blood  of  His  cross  (Col  IW),  that  the  procuring 
cause  is  found  of  tiie  blessings  of  redemption.  It  is  obviously 
true  that  St.  Paul  recognizes  other  elements  without  which 
tbe  death  would  have  had  no  significance.  Especially  does  it 
derive  its  value  from  the  dignlQrof  the  person  of  Him  who 
was  Messiah,  declared  to  be  tbe  Son  of  Ood  in  tbe  resurrection, 
and  who  is  now  exalted  (Ro  V,  Col  iKS-).  But  it  was  not 
simply  as  obedient  (Ro  5i>,  Ph  2°),  it  was  as  the  obedient  On* 
who  was  slain,  and  whose  blood  was  spilt,  that  He  had  power 
and  prevailed  (Ro  '  It  is  upon  the  moment  of  death  that 
the  grounding  of  salvation  is  exclusively  concentrated '(HolU- 
mann,  Smtat.  TheoL  ii  p.  111). 

(3)  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  tbe  dgnlflcanoe  of  tbe  death 
of  an  innocent  victim  in  the  room  of  the  guilty.  It  is  vain  to 
Icny  that  St.  Paul  freely  employs  the  eatery  of  substitution. 
Involving  tlie  conception  of  the  imputation  or  transference  of 
moral  qualities.  He  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  say  that 
Christ  died  in  oar  stead  (irt!)'-  the  phrase  is  'on  our  behalf' 
(Mf,  Bo  t>  8>>,  1Tb  6l<>  etc),  or  'on  account  of  our  sins' 
(2ic,Ro4*;«^,  IColS^ji  Bnt  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  parts 
as  betwixt  Christ  and  man  is  nnmistakable.  Christ  suffers 
death,  which  is  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  not  of  His  own ;  man 
Is  the  recipient  of  a  righteonsneas  which  he  has  not  built 
up,  but  which  is  woo  for  hhn  by  Christ  (2  Co  5i>X  From  his 
reference  to  Christ  as  a  means  of  propitiation  (tXmrnnn, 
Bo  UK)  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  conceived  of  Christ 
as  expiating  guilt  througli  the  vicarious  endurance  of  Its 
characteristic  penalty.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  he 
oonceived  of  Christ  ss  beconUng  the  obieot  of  the  Father's 
wmth,  and  construed  the  cross  as  having  the  qoality  ol  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Christ  and  recognized  as  such,  or 
the  content  of  an  equivalent  of  tile  mtaoy  of  tbe  lost  (Plleiderer, 
Paulimnmu,  p.  92ff.). 

(r)  The  necessi^  of  Christ's  saorlflce  had  Its  groond  in  the 
Divine  Justice.  'The  economy  of  grace,  which  includes  the 
AtonemenL  Is  Indeed  derived,  a*  its  ultimate  spring,  from  the 
love  olOod(Bo<i*'l0  8*>'l*);  bat  the  Justice  of  Oodhad  avolce 
In  the  shaphig  and  derekqring  of  the  economy.  The  atoning 
sacrifice  was  necessary  In  order  'that  Ood  might  be  Just'  as 
well  as  'the  JastUer  of  them  that  believe'  (Bo  8>)l  But  this 
answer  only  opens  up  new  vistas  of  questionings.  Why  was 
Christ's  vicarious  death  demanded  by  Ood  In  virtoe  of  His 
JuattoeT  We  may  safely  say  that  neither  the  Orotlan  theory— 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  sinful  disorder  by  an  example  of 
punishment,  nor  even  the  orthodox  view— because  Divine  Juatlae 
by  its  wy  nature  insists  on  punishment  or  satistaoUon,  lay 
within  ti>»  apostle's  horizon.  The  gnmnd  of  the  necessity  was 
■omething  more  positive,  viz.  that  Ood,  whose  word  oould  not 
be  broken,  bad  enacted  and  provided  in  Sorlptare  that  sin 
would  be  punished  with  death.  According  to  Pfleiderer,  this  Is 
one  of  ths  instance*  of  the  contradictions  of  Paolinlsm.  The 
Law,  which  the  ^xistle  pnooonced  to  be  temporary  and  now 
abrogated.  Is  hers  atUlsed  to  by  the  ioundatloa  of  the  doctrine 
of  toe  Atonement  (op,  ett.  lOtX  Bat  tbe  proclamation  of 
death  a*  the  wage*  ot  sfai  Is  not  oonAnsd  to  ths  Law ;  It  goes 
back  to  the  patrlarohal  and  earlier  tbiM*(On  S*),  in  which  St. 
Paol  always  raocgnised  an  anticipation  o(  the  rsllgious  oondi- 
tions  ot  the  age  of  the  gospel. 

W  Th*  atcrlllaial  death  ol  Christ  was  an  event  which  broke 
the  powar  of  sin  aa  the  dominant  principle  ol  humanity.  It 
does  not  whanat  St.  Paul's  tianhlng  as  to  the  mode  of  Its 
afllaaoy  to  say  that,  on  the  groond  of  Ih*  asorifloe,  Ood  accepts 
and  sanotlfles  the  sinner.  Be  also  teaches  that  in  tbe  death 
of  Christ  then  took  nlooe  a  death  ot  mankind  to  sin,  'If  one 
died  for  all,  then  all  died'  (20o  5",  cf.  Eo  8»).  Humanity 


..-B  then  In  a  manner  comprehended  In  Him,  and,  alUioagfa 

tbe  realization  was  to  be  partial  and  gradual,  contemporaneotuly 
with  His  death  it  died  in  principle  to  tbe  old  order  in  wliiob 
tile  flesh  held  the  nobler  elements  in  thrall.  Christ  routed  sin 
In  the  sphere  of  human  nature,  and  a  new  humanity  was  thus 
potentially  created.  While  insufficiently  recognizing  the  for- 
ensic sspect  of  Christ's  work,  Weizsiioker  Justiy  observes :  '  it 
oonsista  not  only  with  bis  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  but 
also  with  the  several  modes  of  thought  of  the  great  apostle, 
that  Christ's  work  in  death  appears  to  him  under  this  highest 
view-point  of  the  destruction  of  a  world  and  its  power  through 
a  higoer  power  and  order,  and  that  this  distinction  should 
take  place  in  its  own  province,  so  that  fieiih  is  vanquished 
in  the  flesh,  law  through  law,  death  through  death'  (Apott. 
MUM.  p.  140). 

(c)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  dealing  very 
fnlly  with  tbe  sacrifice  of  Christ,  cliiefl;^  dwdls  on 
its  parallelism  to  tbe  Levitical  sacritices  in  re- 
spect of  the  ritualistic  acts  of  the  manipulation  of 
tlie  blood,  and  its  superiority  as  regards  its  range 
and  efficacy.  There  are,  however,  two  points  at 
which  it  propounds  or  develops  a  reflexion  which 
is  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  field  of  specu- 
lation. The  first  relates  to  the  question  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  Christ's  offering,  or  the  element 
which  gave  it  its  atoning  value.  In  common  with 
the  apostles,  the  writer  fixes  onr  attention  closely 
on  the  event  of  the  bodily  death  as  that  which  con- 
stitutes Christ  the  sin-bearer  (9**)  and  the  instru- 
ment of  onr  sanctification  (10"*).  But  behind  this 
lay  the  question  wherein  the  sacrificial  value  of  the 
death  consisted.  Was  the  material  of  the  sacrifice 
the  sum  of  the  physical  anguish,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying distress  of  spirit,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded death,  and  especially  of  the  agony,  the 
humiliation,  and  the  aissolution of  the  final  event! 
Or  was  it  the  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love  which 
prompted  Jesus  to  lay  down  His  life!  In  other 
words,  was  tbe  sacrifice  of  Christ  eflScacious  in 
virtue  of  its  quality  of  a  suffering  unto  death,  er 
in  virtue  of  its  quality  of  an  obedience  unto 
death!  Already  St.  Paul,  in  whose  scheme  of 
tJiought  it  was  of  vital  consequence  that  Christ 
snffi^sd  the  physical  consequences  due  to  human 
sin,  had  given  expression  to  the  thought  that  an 
element  of  fundamental  value  was  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  That  we  are  justified  by  His  blood,  and 
that  we  are  justified  by  His  obedience,  are  parallel 
conceptions  (Ro  ff-^).  This  conception,  which 
with  St.  Paul  oomes  in  somewhat  incidentally,  is 
very  directly  stated  in  He  lO"-'  'Sacrifices  and 
offerings  and  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thonwonldest  not;  then  hath  he  said,  Lo,  I 
am  come  to  do  thy  will '  ( w.*-  *).  Here  the  oonti«Bt 
between  the  Levitical  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  developed  in  a  peculiarly  suggestive  way. 
It  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  m  the  former  case 
animal  victims  are  slain,  in  the  latter  a  victim  of 
pre-eminent  dignity,  bnt  in  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  one  case  the  offering  is  a  material,  in  the 
other  •  spiritual  oblation. 

The  second  important  passage  is  that  in  whieh 
the  writer  develops  the  parallel  to  tbe  action  of 
the  high  priest  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  Even  as  the  high  priest  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  bearing  with  him  sacrificial  blood, 
which  he  offered  for  himself  and  the  people  (V),  so 
Christ  entered  heavenly  places  '  through  his  own 
blood,'  or  to  present  His  sacrifice  before  God  (9"'- 
v.").  From  this  representation  it  would  appear 
that  the  vital  moment  of  the  sacrificial  act  was 
the  presentation  of  His  blood.  And  as  it  mav  be 
maintained  that  the  object  in  presenting  the  blood 
was,  not  to  bring  into  God's  presence  evidence  of 
the  consummation  of  the  death,  but  to  offer  that 
which  the  OT  described  as  the  seat  of  life,  it  would 
follow  that  the  quality  of  satisfying  €k>d  attached 
to  Christ's  offering  of  a  stainless  soul  or  a  perfected 
obedience.  The  issue  may  be  more  sharply  defined 
thus :  Was  the  satisfaction  rendered  iay  (Jhrist  the 
death  to  which  He  voluntarily  submitted,  or  was 
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it  the  lifelong  obedience  which  fonnd  in  the  death 
itn  last  and  most  signal  expression?  To  many 
minds  the  thonght  embodied  in  the  second  alter- 
native has  brought  welcome  intellectual  relief. 
For  the  hard  saying  that  God  ooold  be  satisfied 
only  by  the  death  of  His  Son  it  substitutes  the 
reasonable  and  even  natural  idea  that  the  filial 
obedience  manifested  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesns 
— in  His  inner  life,  and  His  ministry  of  teaching 
and  beneficence,  as  well  as  in  His  faithfulness 
unto  death — constituted  the  offering  with  which 
God  was  well  pleased,  and  which  brought  humanity 
into  a  new  relation  to  God. 

While  sug^stlner  tb«  higher  oonoeptlon  of  the  natora  ol 
Ohiiu'B  oSenng,  the  Epiatle  does  not  free  iteelf  from  the  Idea 
that  the  uhyeicol  event  o(  death  came  into  account  >8  aome- 
things  additional  to  the  obedience.  It  acoepts  the  prind^ 
that  *  apart  from  ahedding  of  blood  there  ia  no  remission '  (9^, 
and  Indeed  knows  nothing  o(  a  sacrifice  which  does  not  involve 
suffering  and  death  as  an  ensnntisl  element  of  It  (O").  Xhs 
tallowing  utterance  seems  to  oome  near  to  the  eventual  teaching 
oi  the  ^istle.  '  It  has  been  said  that  Christ's  perfect  saori- 
Ice  Is  whollr  inward,  of  the  heart.  But  la  It  not  essential  to 
saorifloe  that  It  should  be  the  outward  act  bj  which  the  Inward 
Intention  is  realised,  is  pledged,  is  sealed?  The  inwaid  sell- 
dedication  only  becomes  sacnflcial  when  it  has  discovered  the 
appropriate  offering  by  which  It  can  verity  Itself.  Only  through 
attaining  this  exprewon,  in  outward  realisation,  does  the 
huiKuage  of  sacrifice  apply  to  it'  (Soott  HoUand  in  fritrihood 
and  Sttoriflee,  p.  8S). 

{d)  In  the  J ohannine  writings  the  centre  of  gravity 
shifts  from  the  Atonement  to  the  Incarnation.  In 
the  Pauline  theology  the  capital  theme  is  the 
sinner's  acceptance  and  pardon  on  the  ground  of 
ChriBt's  atonmg  sacrifice;  in  theJohannine  it  is 
the  possession  of  eternal  life  in  intimate  and  vital- 
izing union  with  the  Word  made  flesh.  The  key- 
note of  the  one  is  reconciliation,— of  the  other, 
communion.  It  is  indeed  a  difiiarence  of  emphasis, 
not  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  As  St.  Paul  also  ex- 
perienced and  chronicled  the  inspiration  and  spirit- 
ual energy  enjoyed  in  mystic  communion  with 
the  exalt^  Christ,  so  the  Johannine  writings  also 
embody  numerous  references  to  the  importance 
of  Christ's  sacrificial  death.  They  preserve  the 
Baptist's  testimony  to  Christ  as  the  lamb-victim, 
whether  the  Paschal  lamb  or  the  suffering  Servant 
of  Jehovah  (Is  53"),  that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  ( Jn  1*);  His  work  is  paralleled,  as  in  Hebrews, 
to  that  of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(17") ;  and  His  death,  which  is  conceived  as  a  Sin- 
offering,  has  manifestly  expiatory  value  (IXao-juif  rspl 
i/iapnuv,  IJn  2*,  cf .  4^°).  But  the  trroup  of  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  Atonement  is  Mt  to  be  accepted 
and  reproduced  as  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
Christian  beliefs,  rather  than  to  have  been  assimi- 
lated and  developed  under  the  progressive  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

It  has  sometimes  been  affltmed  that  St.  John  uilolds  •  new 

theory  of  redemption.  Mot  by  dying,  but  by  shedding  abroad 
a  revelation  of  Ood  and  true  lite  from  His  Divine-human  person, 
did  Christ  oome  to  drive  away  darkness  and  rin  (ct.  Holtzmann, 
ii.  474X  In  other  words,  his  soteriological  theory  was  Greek — 
that  in  is  Ignorance,  and  its  remedy  light.  But  his  being 
possessed  wiui  the  marvel  of  the  Incarnation  mM  not  Incom- 
patible with  the  loyal  acceptance  which  he  Intfanate*  of  tJba 
general  belief  as  to  the  signiflcanoe  of  Christ's  death.  In 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  theology  there  Is  a  similar  In- 
sistence on  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Incarnation  dogmiL  coupled 
with  a  certain  reserve,  bnt  assuredly  no  want  of  fanh,  in  le^inl 
to  the  Atonement. 

Such  being  the  perspective  of  the  Johannine 
theology,  there  is  not  much  ground  for  expecting 
answers  to  questions  raised  in  the  theory  of  the 
Atonement.  It  accentuates  by  preference  moral 
aspects  of  the  Atonement,  but  without  entitling 
us  to  infer  that  Christ's  sacrifice  only  influences 
God  indirectly  through  the  change  which  it  pre- 
viously produces  in  believers.  As  examples  of  its 
moral  influence  may  be  noted  that  in  tne  Caper' 
naum  discourse  Christ  views  His  death  as  the 
preUminaiy  to  giving  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 


world  (6"),  and  that  at  a  later  period  it  b  spokea 
of  as  destined  to  exercise  an  irresistible  magnetism 
(12**).  But  that  its  influence  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  merely  subjective,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  represented  as  a  transaction  in  which 
Satan  joined  issue  in  decisive  conflict,  was  beaten 
back,  and  in  oonsei^uence  was  shorn  of  his  power 
(16"  12").  And  with  this  direct  transcendental 
effect  clearly  predicated,  it  becomes  the  more  prob- 
able that  in  the  Johannine  teaching  the  sacrifica 
of  Christ,  when  likened  to  an  expiatory  or  pro- 
pitiatonr  sacrifice,  was  understood  to  have  an  eneot 
upon  God  unconditioned  by  its  after -fruits  ia 
human  experience. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  the  NT  writers  are 
unanimous  and  distinct  as  to  the  saving  signifi- 
cance of  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  to  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  it,  and  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
these  are  appropriated.  As  regards  the  precise 
nature  of  the  offering,  and  its  mode  of  working, 
our  Lord  says  nothing  definite.  St.  Paul  certainly 
holds  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice  through  a 
vicarious  death ;  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
the  germinal  tiionght  that  the  offering  was  the 
obedience  or  spiritual  perfection  of  Christ;  St. 
John's  record  chiefly  confines  itself  to  its  mors! 
bearings.  Upon  the  points  in  question,  indeed, 
they  have  more  to  teach  if  we  could  handle 
the  key.  To  their  thinking,  and  to  that  of 
their  readers,  these  points  were  elucidated  by 
describing  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice,  especi- 
ally a  Sin-offering;  but,  as  we  cannot  say  with 
confidence  what  was  the  accepted  theory  of  the 
significance  of  sacrifice,  the  elucidation  has  in  its 
turn  become  a  problem.  From  this  condition  of 
mingled  certainty  and  uncertainty  several  infer- 
ences may  fairly  be  drawn.  In  the  first  plaee,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  sacrificial  category, 
while  emphasizing  certain  vital  aspects,  was  iu- 
adequate  to  the  expression  of  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  that  the  old 
sacrificial  doctrine  was  providentially  left  in  ob- 
scurity at  those  points  where  it  was  least  adequate. 
In  close  connexion  with  this  it  may  also  be  sug- 
gested that  there  was  a  design  not  to  bind  up  the 
work  of  Christ  so  intimately  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  obsolescent  institution  as  to  prevent  its 
receiving  fresh  illumination  from  other  fields  of 
human  life.  From  this  would  follow,  further,  a 
commission  to  theology  not  to  regard  itself  as 
bound  by  the  fragmentary  NT  data  for  a  theory 
of  the  Atonement  but  to  reinterpret  by  its  own 
thonght  the  nature,  the  grounds  of  the  necessity, 
and  the  mode  of  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  commission  modem  theology 
has  very  generally  become  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  too  narrowly 
interpreted  of  His  death,  and  that  the  atoning 
eflScacy  attaches  to  the  whole  life,  in  which  active 
and  passive  obedience  are  interwoven  as  warp  and 
woof.  Meanwhile  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  certain  stages  of  the  process  only  throws  into 
bolder  relief  the  apostolic  certitude  as  to  the  fact 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself. 

iiL  The  Sacbificbs  of  the  Christian  Iifx. 
—The  NT  doctrine  u>  that  Christ  offered  a  sacrifice 
which  established  peace  with  God,  and  which  pro- 
cures the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  with  this  the 
conception  of  offering  was  not  wholly  detached 
from  the  sphere  of  human  service ;  on  the  contrary, 
a  place  is  reserved  for  human  offerings  of  a  com- 
plementary or  secondary  kind. 

(a)  The  graces  and  the  activities  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  have  a  sacrificial  character.  In  the 
Propheta  it  was  a  frequent  thought  that  the  forms 
and  expressions  of  the  devout  life — the  broken 
spirit,  we  voice  of  adoration  and  aspiration— were 
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aacrifices  of  peculiar  value;  and  snob  spiritnal 
exercises  continued  to  be  dMcribed  as  oblations. 
The  NT  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers  also 
involved  the  idea  that  they  had  somewhat  to  offer. 
The  material  of  such  offerings  is  the  Christian  per- 
sonality (Ro  15",  cf.  Jude  or  the  body  regarded 
as  the  instrument  of  Christian  service  (no  12'),  or 
the  exercises  and  activities  of  the  Christian  life 
(I  P  2»),  including  prayer  (He  13"),  beneficent  deeds 
(v."),  monejr  gifts  (Pn  4"),  or  the  graces  in  which 
service  has  its  spring  (faith,  Ph  2")  (Cave,  p.  406  ff., 
who  treats  this  snbject  very  fully  and  suggestively). 
The  immediate  effect  attributed  to  these  offerings 
is  Uiat  they  are  pleasing  to  God  (Ro  12>),  are  to 
Him  as  the  odour  of  a  sweet  smell  (Ph  4"). 

But  the  further  question  arises  whether  God, 
as  pleased  with  these  sacrifices,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  offerings,  bestows  upon  the  Christian  any 
special  corresponding  blessing.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  tney  are  not  regarded  m  expiatory : 
only  faith  comes  into  account  as  connected  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  then  as  the  mere  con- 
dition of  obtaining  the  boon  of  which  the  real 
flround  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  But  certain  of 
the  offerings  specified  have  at  least  a  purificatory 
virtue — faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  and  hope 
which  purifies.  As  regards  forms  of  Christian 
service,  it  is  antecedenUy  probable  that  they  were 
regarded  as  procuring  certain  benefits.  To  call  an 
act  a  sacrifice,  was  clearly  to  imply  that  a  benefit 
followed ;  and  to  say  that  God  was  well  pleased, 
was  equally  to  imply  that  He  would  practically 
manifest  His  approbation.  From  the  NT  stand- 
point, indeed,  the  motive  for  rendering  spiritual 
sacrifices  is  gratitude  to  God  for  His  inexpressible 
magnanimity ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that 
they  do  not  receive  a  rich  Divine  recognition.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  it  is  taught 
that  wealth  might  be  so  used  as  to  procure  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  habitations 
(Lk  16^-),  it  is  no  unfamiliar  thought  of  the 
ipostle  of  grace  that  God  wUl  spedoUy  reward 
the  work  and  labour  of  love. 

But  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  Divine 
response  to  the  offerings  of  service  T  The  current 
reply  is  that  in  the  present  it  takes  the  form  of 
inward  enrichment  and  growth  in  grace,  and  that 
in  the  world  to  come  it  will  be  manifested  in  a 
distinction  of  degrees'  of  glory.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  exhausts  the  NT  conception  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  secondary  sacrifices.  The  life  that 
utters  itself  in  the  forms  of  sacrifice  would  appear 
to  evoke  a  response  additional  to  strengthening 
grace,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  special  provi- 
dential discipline  or  blessing,  and  which,  resting 
on  the  individual  or  even  the  house,  makes  gener- 
ally for  their  protection  and  well-being  (Mt  6^). 
So  St.  Paul,  after  specifying  the  acceptable 
sacrifices  of  the  PhUippions,  concludes  that  God 
will  supply  til  their  neisd  (Phil  4"). 

J.n  Kcpiatory  tjumuttr  might  appear  to  be  aacilbed  to  one 
dafls  of  spiritual  sacrifioes,  TU.  the  sufferings  of  the  saints.  *  I 
rejoice  in  my  sufferings  oo  your  behalf,'  says  the  apostle.  '  and 
fill  up  what  is  lacking  of  tbe  afBlctlons  ot  Christ  in  my  flesh  on 
behalf  of  his  body,  wtaloh  Is  the  Ohuicb'  (Ool  IM).  By  some 
Rom.  Cath.  axegete*  it  has  been  argued  that  the  afflictions  o( 
the  saints  are  regarded  as  combineawlth  the  passion  of  Christ 
to  constitute  the  satisfaction  on  the  ground  of  which  Qod 
pardons  sin.  But  while  the  apostle  affirms  that  his  sufferings 
are  for  the  good  ol  the  Church,  he  does  not  say  tliat  it  is  as 
propitiatory,  and  the  mode  ot  conveying  benellt  may  well  hare 
been  that,  by  the  apostolio  example  ol  patient  ohMlienoe,  the 
body  was  edmed.  But  how  do  they  fill  up  what  was  lacking  ot 
Christ's  sufferings?  Tbe  idea  may  either  b«  that  the  apostle 
desired  to  approximate  to  the  standard  ot  Ohrisf s  sufferings 
(Weiss),  or  toat  he  desired  to  endure  his  share  ot  the  sufferings 
which  Christ,  through  His  Ohnreh-body,  lias  yet  to  lufteriXl- 
taa,inb)t.\  Sea  aboUghttoot  and  Abbott 

(6)  The  worship  of  the  Church  embodies  a  socri- 
lloial  element ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
tiie  Enchorist,  nor  can  the  latter  be  seripturally  in- 


terpreted OS  having  the  character  of  a  pnropitiatory 
sacrifice.  To  say  that  worship  is  samficial  is  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  NT 
spiritual  sacrifices.  The  faith  and  hope  and  love 
which  find  expression  in  praise  and  prayer,  the 
money  gifts  which  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  are  declared  by_  the  apostles  to  have  this 
character.  Specially  is  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  evoking,  as  it  does, 
faith  and  hope  and  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  spiritual  offerings. 
The  special  question  is  whether  the  Eucharist  is 
a  sacrifice  in  a  peculiar  specific  sense,  and  if  so, 
what  is  its  precise  character  and  efficacy.  The 
j[ueetion  as  to  whether  it  may  be  called  a  sacrifice 
IB  not  of  vital  importance.  It  may  easily  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  our  working  defini- 
tion. '  In  a  certain  loose  sense  the  Lord's  Supper 
may  be  called  a  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  it  was 


deliberately  associated  by  its  founder  with  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  OT'  (Cave,  p.  439).  The 
really  important  issues  are  raised  by  the  Roman 


doctrine,  which  interprets  it  as  continuous  witli 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  as  therefore 
possessing  a  propitiatory  character. 

*  By  the  consecration  ot  the  bread  and  ot  the  wine  a  oonver> 
sion  is  made  ot  tbe  whole  snbstance  ot  the  bread  into  the 
substanoe  ot  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  ot  the  whole 
substance  ot  the  wine  into  tbe  substance  of  His  blood'  (Dea 
Cone.  Trident.,  Sees.  xlli.  cap.  4).  '  Forasmuch  as,  in  this  Dtvlne 
sacriBce,  which  Is  celebrated  in  the  Mass,  Uuit  same  Christ 
is  oonbkined  and  immolated  in  an  unbloody  manner  who 
once  offered  Himself  in  a  bloody  manner  on  the  altar  ot  the 
Croes,  the  holy  S.vnod  teaohes  Uiat  this  sacriOoe  is  truly  pro- 
pitiatory, and  that  by  means  thereof  tills  Is  effected— that  we 
obtain  mercy  and  And  grace  it  we  draw  nigh  contrite  and 
penitent,'  eto.  (Iwenty-eeoond  sesa.  cap.  Z).  *  Wherefore,  not 
only  for  the  Aia,  etc,  ot  the  faithful  who  are  living,  but  also 
lor  those  who  are  departed  in  Christ,  and  not  yet  fuuy  purified. 
It  Is  rightly  offered '({&.).  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  heM  that 
propitiation  Is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  trait  (canoo 
6  of  thirteenth  sen.). 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  develop  the  general 
objections  to  this  view,  which  involves  the  grave 
religious  defect  of  suggesting  that  salvation  rests 
on  an  incomplete  and  therefore  insecure  founda- 
tion. The  relevant  objections  are  that  the  tenet 
of  transubstantiation,  which  is  the  presupposition 
of  the  theory,  has  no  scriptural  warrant,  wnile  the 
interpretation  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  perpetual 
propitiatory  offering  is  inconsistent  with  the  NT 
teaching  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  expiatory, 
and  was  offered  once  for  all  (Ro  6",  He  7"  V*- 
lOJo."-",  IPS"). 

According  to  a  modified  view,  the  Eucharist 
is  a  perpetuation  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  but  not  of 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  He  offered  on 
Calvary.  Attention  is  here  transferred  to  the 
sacrifice  which  Christ  presented,  and  continues  to 
present,  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (He  8'*'),  and 
it  is  maintained  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  Church 
presents  an  offering  which  is  organically  connected 
with  the  ceaseless  offering  of  her  Head. 

"Dm  offering  ot  our  Heavenly  High  Priest,'  to  quote  an  Im- 
portant statement  ot  this  view,  'Inolades  in  it  a  present  and 
eternal  offering  ot  His  lite  In  heaven.'  But  the  duty  ot  the 
Cnmrdi  is  to  repeat  and  repreeent  the  life  ot  her  Head  In 
anoUier  and  higher  world ;  and  in  the  Eucharist  she  'appropri- 
ates and  reproduces  the  priestly  offering  of  Uim  in  whom  she 
Uvea  As  our  Lord's  offering  of  Himself  never  ends  or  can 
end,  so  in  that  offering  His  people,  organically  united  to  Bim, 
one  with  Bim,  must  be  offered,  and  must  offer  themselves ;  and 
this  they  do  in  the  expressive  and  touching  s.vmhoIs  ot  the 
Eoofaarlst'  (MUU^o,  HtaMnly  frtethood,  p.  uei. 

On  this  view,  then,  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice 
which  not  onl^  represents,  but.  also,  as  a  conse- 
quence ot  Chnst's  union  with  the  Church,  forms  a 
part  of  the  offering  made  by  Christ  to  God  It 
18  commended  on  the  ground  that  it  satisfies 
the  legitimate  demand  for  a  perpetual  oblation 
vfaidi  IS  nnscripturoUy  ministered  to  in  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  the  Mass.  But  the  scriptnral  evidence 
is  in  conflict  with  its  cardinal  positions.  The 
offering  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ground  of  our 
salvation,  was,  according  to  passages  already 
quoted,  one  which  does  nut  need  to  be  repeatea, 
and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  seek  it  within  the 
compass  of  Christ's  earthly  life  —  either  in  His 
death  or  in  His  obedience  unto  death.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  that  which  is  unchangeable  and  ever- 
lasting is  not  repeated,  but  it  is  hardly  disputable 
that  what  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  was  the  contrast  of  the  ever-renewed 
to  the  completed,  not  to  the  never-ending  ofTering. 
Nor  was  it  declared  in  the  words  of  institution 
that  the  special  purpose  of  the  Eucharist  was  to 
furnish  the  Church  with  an  ordinance  which  should 
be  a  counterpart,  and  even  a  part,  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Christ  s  heavenly  priesthood.  Rather  ia  it 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  obedience  unto 
death  which  preceded  His  entrance  into  glory. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  while 
the  Eucharist,  more  than  other  means  of  |Tace,  has 
the  form  of  a  sacrifice,  it  is  at  bottom,  like  them, 
only  the  occasion  of  sacrifice,  i.e,  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  God  of  spiritual  offerings.  Whether  the 
outward  act  be  prayer,  or  praise,  or  the  Eucharist, 
the  offerings  therein  rendered  to  God  are  the  faith, 
the  penitence,  and  the  self-surrender  to  which  it 
gives  expression,  and  which  are  ■nstained  the 
rite. 

TAe  Typology  of  Saerifiee,  which  has  been  inci- 
dentally touched  on,  requires  more  direct  con- 
sideration at  the  dose  of  this  study,  in  which  we 
have  seen  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  disappear  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  New 
Covenant.  From  the  typological  point  of  view,  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  come  under  the  category  of 
prediction.  They  differed  from  the  predictions 
proper  in  form, — 'being  enshrined  not  in  word  but 
m  institution  and  rite, — but  they  served  the  same 
end  of  testifying  beforehand  to  the  person,  the 
life,  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  to  the  contents 
and  conditions  of  His  salvation.  In  the  older 
works  the  study  of  sacrifice  as  prediction  and  ful- 
filment was  assiduously  ^prosecuted  as  at  once 
affording  the  deepest  gratification  to  the  believer, 
and  furnishing  a  weapon  of  distinct  apologetic 
value.   In  labouring  at  this  task,  Christian  piety 

Sive  free  play  to  fancy,  and  every  feature  of  the 
T  ritual  became  eloquent  of  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  Christ.  Dogmatic  prepossessions  also 
supervened  to  dominate  the  discussion ;  and,  while 
the  Romanist  discovered  in  the  Levitical  system 
a  foreshadowing  and  corroboration  of  the  distinc- 
tive sacerdotal  and  sacramentarian  tenets  of  his 
communion,  the  Protestant  found  in  it  an  equally 
good  witness  for  every  fundamental  article  of  the 
evangelical  system  of  aoctrine  (Faitbairn,  Typology 
of  Scripture). 

The  luminous  and  thorough  monogn^  ol  Pilnoipal  Okv*  Is 
distinguished.  In  Its  treatment  of  the  typical  aqieot  of  sacrllloe, 
by  great  sobriety  of  judgment.  A  type  I*  defined  as  an  enacted 
prophecy,  and  three  essential  notes  are  distingnished :  it  ad- 
umbrates something ;  it  adumbrates  some  future  thing,  and  it 
Is  speoiaUy  designed  by  Ood  to  adumbrate  that  future  thing 
(p.  168)l  The  sacrificial  praotioe  he  dii-ides  into  two  branches 
—that  which  was  concerned  with  atonement,  and  tliat  which 
was  concerned  with  the  presentation  of  the  offering.  And  to 
these  types  respectively  comepond,  as  their  antitypes,  the 
death  of  Christ  and  our  spiritual  saoriflcee.  '  The  atonement 
by  blood  has  its  antitype  in  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus.  In 
the  activities  and  passiTities  of  the  Ohristlan  life  are  to  b« 
found  the  mtitype  of  the  Mosaic  Injonctions  other  tlian  those 
concerning  the  methods  of  atonement,  the  hiirii  priesthood,  u»l 
the  tabemade '  (p.  418,  ct.  MWff.X 

The  precedent  for  treating  the  OT  sacrifices 
typologically,  *.«.  as  predictive  in  character  and 
design,  is  set  in  the  NT.  As  certainly  as  re- 
liance is  placed  on  fulfilments  of  OT  verbal  pre- 
diotiona  u  use  made  of  antitypal  fnlfilmenta  to 


attest  the  Messiahship  and  the  redemptive  mission 
of  Jesus.  But  while  the  OT  sacrihces  are  thus 
accorded  the  dignity  of  OT  predictions,  they  must 
also  share  in  the  consequences  of  the  altered  view 
as  to  the  precise  nature  and  scope  of  prophecy 
viewed  as  prediction.  What  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  is  that  OT  prophecy  does  not  consist 
of  chapters  of  detailed  history  written  before  the 
event.  Proplietism  was  in  essence  faith  in  Ood 
as  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  and  the 
gracious  Guardian  of  His  people,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  faith  it  cherished  a  coiilident  expectation  of 
the  realization  on  earth  of  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness by  the  instrumentality  of  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned King,  who  should  through  suffering  establish 
His  dominion  (Bruce,  Apolog.*  p.  257  ff. ).  Similarly, 
the  typical  element  in  the  Levitical  code  cannot 
be  regarded  as  coextensive  with  its  multifarious 
forms  and  ritualistic  acts.  The  Pentateuchal  code 
of  sacrifice  is  not  a  mystical  version  of  the  Christian 
religion,  whose  every  form  and  rite  was  shaped  by  a 
design  to  show  forth  the  story  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
or  to  elucidate  the '  activities  and  the  passivities '  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  witness  which  it  bears  to 
Christ  is  less  voluminous,  but  not  necessarily  less 
weighty.  The  OT  sacrifices  expressed  a  need 
which  Christ  satisfies,  and  embodied  a  faith  which 
Christ  justifies.  The  need  to  which  they  gave 
uttwance  was  that  felt  by  the  human  heart  for 
some  ground  of  religious  confidence  external  to 
itself ;  and  this,  which  the  animal  victim  only 
seemed  to  supply,  is  fully  met  in  the  Christian 
conviction  that  sin  is  forgiven,  in  some  real  deep 
sense,  for  Christ's  sake.  The  faith  which  they 
declared  was  that  God  had  provided  a  means  by 
which  man  could  enter  into  communion  with  Goa, 
and  the  great  expectation  which  they  expressed 
has  its  realization  in  the  filial  relations  with  God 
into  which  the  Christian  is  brought  by  Christ. 
Yet  once  more,  the  institution  embodied  the  con- 
viction, which  was  aJso  a  prediction,  that  the 
sovereign  boon  of  union  with  God  is  not  won  with* 
ont  labour  and  cost.  The  victim  was  slain,  the 
offerer  denied  himself  for  God.  And  this  prin- 
ciple only  attained  to  a  fuller  and  deeper  realization 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ  died  that  He  might 
bring  men  to  God  and  reign  in  human  hearts ;  and 
when,  on  the  other,  it  was  seen  that  self-saorifica 
is  the  ritual  of  the  uvea  that  He  moulds. 

LrrxaiTuu. — Vtabna  np  "no  (Rtrum  unetarum  onto),  esp. 
O'nat  (<fe  Sacr^leiii),  ed.  Soranhusins,  vol.  ill.,  Amsterdam, 
17(B;  Philo,  de  VieHmU  (Yonge's  tr.  1856,  vol.  ill.);  Outran, 
dt  SaarUUAU,  London,  1677;  Spencer,  dt  legibut  Htbraorum 
rituaUbut  (lib.  ilL  ■  de  ratione  et  origine  Sactifidorum  'X  Cantalk 
1727 :  Sykes,  £<kw  on  tht  ITature,  etc,  qf  Sacnfiat,  London, 
17« :  Davison,  Origin  and  Extent  of  Primitive  Sacri/lM,  Urn- 
don,  1825;  Bibr,  jj^m&oNt  d«t  Moeaieehen  OuUue,  Ueidelbeig, 
1887 :  Hurts,  DerAT  Oj^tmiUtu  (Eng.  tt.\  Edln.  1886  ;  Oehler, 
TheoL  del  AT  (Eng.  tr!),  Edln.  1882 ;  Flairbalm,  The  fyf^ 
Of  Seripturt,  Edln.  1847 ;  Cave,  Script.  Deot.  ofSacr{iee,  Edln. 
1877;  Wellhaosen,  Proleg.  ntr  Getek.  ler.  188S  {Eng  tr.  witti 
additions,  Edln.  1886) ;  Nowaok,  Lehrb.  der  htbraitelien  Arehd- 
ologie,  hd.  IL,  Freiburg,  18W ;  Benzlnger,  Beb.  Arch.,  Freibuig, 
Ss:  Eiehm,  AUiet.  TheoL,  Halle,  1889,  p.  11*  fj  Smend. 
ZjehH).  dt  AUteit.  Rtligionigeeehiehte*,  Freiburg,  1898,  H  8, 17. 

For  dlsousBloD  of  special  points  the  following  reSs.  may  be 
given:  Btade,  ZATW,  1894  (sacrifices  of  ddn  and  Abel); 
Kamphausen,  Dae  Verhaltnim  dee  Meneehenogfen  mr  towt 
JUliaion,  Bonn,  1886;  TrumbulL  The  Blood  Covenant,  New 
York,  1886 ;  Wilcken,  Ueber  doe  Haaronfrr,  AmsUrdam,  1888; 
Biehm, '  Ueber  das  Schuldopfer.'ln  SK,  1854,  L  p.  8»ff. ;  Binck, 
ib.  1866,  IL  D.  869S. ;  H.  Scbulti,  ■Significance  of  Sacrifice  in 
OT,"  In  AJt,  April  1900.  The  theologica]  aspects  are  pro- 
minent to  the  following:  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of 
Moeet.  London,  1788 ;  MaReo,  Script  Doot.  of  AtonemaU  and 
Saordce,  London,  1812;  Payne  Smith,  Powen  ami  Datuejf 
the  Priethood,  London,  1868 ;  Maurice,  The  Doetruu  ySatn. 
flee,  London,  1878;  Jowett  In  Bpp.  to  TheuaL  etc.*  U.  «». 
london,  1884;  DeUtsseh,  Com.  on  He*.  (»»«.».), MIn.  18M, 
A.  a  Davidson,  Com.  on  Edln.  1882 ;  MSUgan,  TJ«  Atm^ 
sien  and  Heavenlf  PrisitAood  our  Lord,  London,  1892 '.  ^j-T" 
Ao«d  and  SaarHla*  (Beport  of  Discossion  at  Oxford),  ^.SjMJJ 
London,  1900:  Scott,  Saerijlee:  it*  Propheep  and  «<fW"2ii! 
Edin.  1884 ;  Baxter,  Santtuary  and  Saenflee,  London, 
Moberly,  Atotumtnt  mmi  PMwnaKty,  London,  19(0. 
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Tbt  i11»  iiwlnn  of  the  orlglii  and  erohrtton  of  Semltlo  •aotttoa 
h  domtiuttod  by  Wellhausen,  Stiaen  it.  Vorarbettm,  RuU  ami. 
Heidrnthumt*,  Berlio,  1807,and  eip.  W.  B.  Smith,  RS*.  Ix>ixion, 
1884,  exuuined  MuilUer  In  Bev.  i*  Thit.  da  BO.  (1887-te) : 
Hubert  et  Uanai, '  Enai  nir  1«  ratura  et  la  (oncUon  da  aacrifloe,' 
In  L' Annie  SoeMogique  for  1897-86,  Paris.  For  the  place  of 
•aorifloe  in  the  healheo  religions  see  de  U  Sanasajre,  LArb.  ier 
BMigianiaachichtt,  PreibuiK,  1887 ;  Tiele,  GetehiehU  der  BO. 
im  AtUrtlMm,  Gotha,  188S;  Jevons,  iln  Introduction  to  the 
BUtory  itf  Setigion,liaadoa,  1886;  tVlor,  Primitive  CuUure*, 
London,  1891 ;  H.  Spencer,  Prineiplet  if  Sociology,  London, 
1878;  Lubbock,  Origyn  qf  Ciinlizatwm*,  London,  1888;  Fraier, 
The  Golden  Bought,  London,  1900;  Zimmetn,  BeStrdge  zur 
Eenntniee  der  babylan.  Betigum,  Leipxig,  1890;  NSgelsbach, 
Hmnerieche  TheologUh  Nfimberg,  1^;  Fkmell,  C3u<tfthe 
Greek  Statee,  Oxford,  1896 ;  Fowler,  The  Bcfman  Fettttali  tt 
IM  Period  ^tk$Bep>Mie,Laaiaa,jm. 

W.  p.  PATBBSmi. 

8ADDUCEES.— 

L  Origin  and  Histoiy  of  the  Saddneesa 
iL  Derivation  of  the  name  '  Saddueea.' 
fit  Iheir  opposition  to  the  Phariseea. 

(a)  ControTeraies  as  to  the  Law:  Q)  Orlmtial  iMr, 

(Z)  questions  of  Ritual.  (8)  the  Feasts, 
(t)  Doctrinal  diHerences :  (1)  as  to  the  resomcUoo  ot 
the  body,  and  future  retribution ;  (Z)  as  to  the 
existenoe  of  angels  and  si^rits ;(>)«■  to  'iits' 
and  free  will,  and  Dlrioa  proridenoe. 
It.  Tha  Sadducees  and  Jesus. 

i.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Sadducbes 
(cf.  art.  Phabisebs,  J  i.).— The  Saddaoees  were 
the  epiritnal  descendantB  of  the  priestly  party  in 
Jemsalem,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  Greek 
period  of  Israel's  history,  was  anxious  to  Hellenize 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  Maccabtean  rising  (see 
art.  Maccabees),  which  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  Antiochas  Epiphanes  to  accomplish  this  1^ 
violence,  taught  these  Hellenizeis  the  folly  of 
tampering  with  the  national  religion ;  whUe  the 
success  of  Judas  Maccabteus  and  his  brothers  in 
asserting  the  nation's  political  independence  de- 
prived them  of  office  and  power.  'Tneir  descend- 
ants, however,  speedily  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  was  in  many 
respects  after  their  mind.  The  Maccabtean  rising 
had  ended  otherwise  than  was  hoped  when  it 
began.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  national 
independence  the  Maccabee  brotners  were  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  alliances  with  foreign  princes, 
to  receive  honours  and  dignities  from  them,  and 
in  general  to  maintain  their  cause  by  the  use  of 
purely  secular  means.  The  Jewish  State  which 
they  set  up  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
secular  States  around  them.  This  led  to  a  new 
development  of  parties  among  the  Jews.  The 
HASiDiEANS,  who  nad  withdrawn  from  the  atrnggle 
with  the  Syrians,  when  religious  freedom  was 
granted,  grew  both  in  numbers  and  in  strictness, 
and  came  to  be  known  as  the  Phariiees.  Their 

I great  concern  was,  not  that  the  nation  should  be 
politically  independent,  but  that  it  should  be 
secured  against  the  intrusion  of  all  foreign  ele- 
ments by  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Law.  And  they  now  found  themselves  face  to 
face,  not  with  foreign  rulers,  but  with  native 
princes,  who,  while  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the 
faith,  were  indifferent  to  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  interests  of  religion,  and  from  whom  they 
accordingly  became  increasingly  estranged. 

The  sncoessora  of  the  Hellenizers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  secular 
policy  of  the  Hasmontean  princes,  and,  unlike  the 
Pharisees,  took  no  exception  to  the  illegitimacy  of 
their  high  priesthood.  They  entered  the  service 
of  the  new  princes  as  soldiers  and  diplomatists, 
and,  drawing  around  them  the  leading  adherents 
of  the  new  dynasty,  formed  the  party,  to  which 
was  given  their  family  name  of  Zadokites  or  Sad- 
ducees. Taught  by  experience,  this  party  made 
no  violent  attempts  to  mtroduoe  Greeic  customs ; 
but  they  were  a  purely  political  party :  their  main 
interest  was  in  the  Jewish  State  as  an  independent 
State,  and  not,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  in  the  legal 


parity  of  the  Jews  as  a  religious  community.  The 
tension  between  the  Hasmoneeans  and  the  Phari- 
sees at  last  became  so  keen  that  John  Hyrcanus 
broke  decisively  with  the  latter,  and  openly  pro- 
claimed himself  on  the  side  of  the  Sadducees. 

From  their  first  appearance  in  hi8tx)ry  as  a  dis- 
tinct party  (during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus, 
B.O.  135-105),  the  Sadducees  were  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  Under 
Aristobulua  L  and  Alexander  Jannaens,  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  John  Hyrcanus,  their  party 
was  supreme.  Under  Alexandra  Salome  the  Phan- 
sees  were  for  a  short  time  in  possession  of  power ; 
bnt  when  Aristobulos  u.  became  king  the  Sad- 
ducees once  more  came  to  the  front.  They  sup- 
ported him  in  his  conflict  with  Hyrcanns  n., 
Antipater,  and  the  Romans,  and  they  also  stood  by 
him  and  his  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  in 
their  attempts  to  restore  the  Hasmomean  dynasty. 
But  the  day  of  their  political  power  was  now  past. 
Their  numbers  were  also  considerably  reduced. 
When  Pompey  captured  Jerusalem  (B.o.  63)  he 
executed  many  of  their  leaders,  as  did  also  Herod 
(B.C.  37).  Herod  further  diminished  their  influence 
by  appointing  and  removing  high  priests  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  and  by  fiiling  the  San- 
hedrin  with  his  own  creatures.  When  Judsea, 
after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  came  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Romans,  the  Sadducees,  who 
now  included  the  families  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  high  priesthood  by  Herod,  again  attained  a 
measure  of  power  through  their  preponderance  in 
the  Sanhednn,  to  which  the  Romans  committed 
the  internal  government  of  the  country,  reserving 
to  themselves,  however,  not  only  the  control  of  all 
military  matters  and  the  levying  of  customs,  but 
also  the  confirmation  and  execution  of  all  capital 
sentences.  Matters  remained  thus  down  to  the 
troubled  days  that  preceded  the  destruction  of 
'Jerusalem,  except  during  the  short  reim  of 
Agrippa  L  (A.O.  41-44),  wno  favoured  the  Phari- 
sees. Bnt  the  latter  were  the  real  possessors  of 
power ;  for,  in  order  to  render  themselves  tolerable 
to  the  people,  the  Sadducees  were  compelled  to  act 
in  most  matters  in  accordance  with  Pharisaic 
principles.  And  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
and  Inael  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  they  speedily 
disappeared  entirely  from  history. 

AooonUng  to  Josephus  (AtU,  zm,  s.  6,  zvni.  L  «X  the  Ssd- 
ducees  woe  a  small  minority  of  the  Jews,  whioh  induded  only 
the  rkdi  and  those  of  the  highest  dignity.  This  is  almost 
eqaivalent  to  Identifying  them  with  the  priestly  aristocracy 
and  their  adherents.  During  the  second  half  of  the  Peisian 


and  the  whole  ot  the  Oreek  domhiation  of  Israel,  the  high 

Sriests  wore  the  dril  as  well  as  the  religious  heads  of  the 
ewish  community  in  Judaa,  and,  theirs  being  the  only 
hereditary  ofllce  among  the  Jews  since  the  downfall  tt  the 
Davldlo  monarchy,  they  and  their  families  formed  a  kind  ot 
sacerdotal  nobiUI?  (of.  Jos.  Fits,  IX  We  are  expressly  toM  In 
Josephus  (AnL  xz.  Iz.  1 )  and  in  Ac  61'  (cf.  41  231K),  that  In  NT 
times  some  at  least  ot  the  high  priests  were  Sadducees.  It  was 
these  chief  priests  with  theirfamilies  and  adherents  that  formed 
the  Sadducean  party.  This  party,  howerer,  was  not  a  priestly 


party  in  the  sense  that  the  priuts  generaily  necessarily  be* 
longed  to  it :  some  of  these  (e.g.  Josephus,  vita,  1 1.;  see  also 
Vita,  88;  Taylor's  Sayingi  of  the  Jewieh  Pathert*,  ii  10, 


up  for  the  special  interests  of  the  priests.  The  opposition 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  was  not  an  opposition 
between  the  strict  legalists  and  the  priests,  but  between  the 
former  and  the  chief  priests  and  their  adherents  (cf.  Sohnrer, 
gJV*a.iMt). 

ii.  Derivation  of  the  name  'Sadducees.'— 
The  name  'Sadducees'  (a'pii*,  sing.  <pmi,  XaSSou- 
Koioi)  is  now  almost  universally  derived  from  the 
proper  name  Zadok.  The  derivation,  favoured  by 
many  of  the  Fathers  and  by  a  few  modems  (e.g. 
Derenbourg,  Stanley,  ana  Edersheim),  firom 
the  adj.  yv,  accordmg  to  which  the  Saddaoees 
were  tne  righteout,  so  called  either  because,  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  they  adhered  to  the 
written  law,  or  because  of  their  severity  as  judges 
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mast  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  unpoeribilit^  of 
acconnting  for  the  change  of  t  into  u  (see  especially 
Montet,  Sssai  tur  let  origines  despartit  taducien 
et  pharitien,  B3tt.).  From  which  Zadok,  however, 
did  they  derive  their  name?  According  to  Aboth 
de-  Baobi  Nctthan,  from  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho. 

*  Antigonui  of  Socbo  nodved  from  Shlmcf  on  Iw<Owldtq.  Ba 
uaed  to  say,  Be  not  as  sluve*  that  Krre  the  Rab  on  Cba  teron  of 
recelTinr  recompeon ;  but  be  as  slaves  that  serre  the  Rab  not 
on  the  tenus  of  reoelving  reoompense ;  and  let  the  tear  of 
Heaven  be  upon  you ;  that  your  reward  may  be  doubled  (or  the 
time  to  come.  Antigonus  of  Socho  bad  two  disciples,  who 
repeated  his  words ;  and  they  repeated  them  to  (their)  disciples, 
and  their  disciples  to  their  disciples.  They  arose  and  refined 
after  them,  ana  said.  What  did  our  fathers  imagine,  in  saying 
that  a  labourer  might  do  nvA  all  the  day  and  not  receive  his 
reward  at  evenlngf  Nay,  bot  If  oar  fathers  knew  that  there 
was  the  world  to  oome,  and  that  there  was  a  rerlral  of  the 
dead,  they  would  not  have  spoken  thus.  They  amae  and 
separated  from  the  Thoiah ;  and  two  sects  were  formed  from 
them,  CnHiUn  and  BaMaain;  Ctadukin  after  tha  name  of 
Qadok,^thuaIii  after  the  name  oTBaithos '  (lKflot<  <•&  U2  t)L 

This  legend,  though  adopted  by  Ewald  {GVP 
iv.  357),  is  of  no  historical  value.  It  is  first  found 
in  a  document  of  late  origin ;  it  is  plainly  wrong 
in  what  it  says  of  the  Boethnsians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  Boethus,  the  father  of  Simon, 
whose  daughter,  Mariamne,  Herod  married,  and 
whom  he  raised  to  the  high  priesthood  {Ant.  xv. 
ix.  3 ;  cf.  xviL  iv.  2,  xvra.  v,  1,  xnc.  vi.  2) ;  it  ia 
also  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  Sadducees 
rejected  the  Law,  and  in  making  the  denial  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  their  primary  and  funda- 
mental characteristic.  We  must  therefore  either 
derive  the  name  H^adducee '  from  an  unknown 
Zadok,  an  influential  member  or  head  of  the  party 
at  an  epoch  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
(Montet,  I.e.  69),  ur  from  Zaaok,  who  was  priest  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  (1  K 
1»-  2» ;  cf .  4*,  I  Ch  2ff»),  and  whose  descendanto 
held  the  same  office  down  to  the  Exile.  The  latter 
derivation  is  generally  regarded,  not  indeed  as 
thoroughly  established,  but  as  the  most  probable. 
In  his  ideal  picture  of  the  future  theocracy,  Ezekiel 
{iO>»  43<*  44"  48"  ;  in  all  these  passages  the  LXX 
has  the  form  ^aSSoix)  admits  only  the  'sons  of 
Zadok  '  to  the  right  of  ofiiciating  as  priests  in  the 
new  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Though  after  the  return 
from  the  Exile  this  rule  was  not  strictly  carried 
out,  the  'sons  of  Zadok'  formed  the  main  ' 
of  the  post-exilic  priesthood :  and  more  especially 
it  was  from  among  them  that  the  chief  priests 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Greek  period  were  drawn 
(see  art.  Priests  and  Lbvites,  p.  90*).  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  more  specific  information,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  familv  name  '  Zadokites '  or 
'  Sadducees '  was  given,  probably  by  their  enemies, 
to  the  sacerdotal  aristocratic  party,  which  inclnded 
not  only  the  chief  families  of  the  legitimate  line, 
but  also  the  adherents  of  the  Hasmonnan  princes, 
and,  in  NT  times,  the  families  raised  to  the  high 
priestly  di^t^  by  Herod  and  his  sncceesors.* 

This  derivation  of  the  name  '  Sadducees '  is  not 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  behaviour 
of  many  of  these  '  sons  of  Zadok.'  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  not  only  did  many  of 
the  common  priests  intennariy  with  the  Gentiles 
among  whom  they  lived  (Ezr  (P),  but  Eliashib,  the 
high  priest,  and  members  of  his  family,  entered 
freely  into  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  aris- 

*  It  Is  not  elided  for  this  derivation  of  the  name  'Sadduoee,' 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Oeiger,  that  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able. Montet  il.c  61 1.)  argues  against  It  that  there  Is  not  a 
single  trace  in  post-exilic  literature  of  this  oloae  connexion 
between  the  Sadducees  and  the  ZadoMtes,  and  that  this 
onanlmous  silence  Is  fatal  to  the  hypotbeda.  Kuenen,  whom 
he  cites  (p.  S9  f.)  as  holding  substantially  his  own  view,  after- 
wards changed  his  opinion.  'The  name  " Sadduoees,"  whl<di 
the  priestly  nobility  of  Jerusalem  received  Utar,  I  now  also 
identify  with  ZadoUtea.  In  the  not  onJtistlBahls  reaction 
against  Oelger's  exaggeration  I  went  too  far'  (Gssomawtts 
AMmMtmgtn  ntr  StSlitehen  IF<sssnseiki(/l,  406). 


tocraoy  and  with  the  Persian  ofBcials  (Neh  IS^'-"). 
The^  were  evidently  more  concerned  for  their  own 
privileges  than  for  the  reformation  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  position  of  the 
high  priests  as  civil  heads,  under  the  Persian  or 
Greek  governors,  of  the  community  in  Jndffia, 
almost  inevitably  led  to  their  gradual  seculari7A- 
tion.  They  were  necessarily  brought  into  dose 
contact  with  their  Gentile  rulers ;  and  their 
political  interests  tended  to  thmst  their  religious 
mtorests  into  the  background.  There  were  doubt- 
less some  of  these  high  priests  who  remembered 
what  was  due  to  their  position  as  the  servanto  of 
Jehovah,  but  the  temptaltion  to  forget  must  have 
been  vei7  great.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Greek 
period  many  of  the  chief  priestly  families  were 
entirely  secularized ;  they  felt  no  interest  in  what 
was  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  for  the  sake  of  their  own  personal 
enjoyment  and  advancement  they  were  willing, 
and  indeed  eager,  to  adopt  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  Gentile  masters.  'The  high 
priests  regarded  their  sacred  office  only  as  a 
pedestal  of  worldly  power'  (Wellhansen,  IJG* 
248).  There  is  nothing,  tiierefore,  improbable  in 
the  BUj^position  that  the  aristocratic  pnestly  party, 
whose  interests  were  mainly  political,  and  of  whioh 
ihey  formed  from  the  beginning  a  considerable 
QAi^Uiame  to  be  known  by  their  ramily  name. 
'Haft  Thkie  OpposmoN  to  the  Pharisees. — 
Tbongh  the  Sadducees  were  the  priestly  nobility 
and  tne  Pharisees  were  drawn  mainly  from  the 
ranks  of  the  common  people,  the  opposition  between 
them  was  not  a  mere  opposition  between  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society.  Nor  was  it  merely  a 
question  as  to  the  lazer  or  stricter  interpretation 
and  observance  of  the  Law.  It  was  an  opposition 
of  principles,  of  dispositions,  and  of  theories  of 
life  (Wellhaasen,  I.e.  296).  The  Pharisees  were, 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  intensely  religious ; 
their  great  desire  was  to  mould  their  kIIow- 
countrymen  into  a  '  holy '  nation  by  means  of  the 
Law ;  they  looked  forward  to  a  future,  in  which 
their  hopes  were  sure  to  be  realized,  and  could 
therefore  meanwhile  endure  the  forei^  dominion, 
provided  it  allowed  them  perfect  religious  freedom. 
The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  largely 
to  religion,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  custom ;  tibeir  great  care  was  for  the 
State  as  a  purely  secular  State ;  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  present,  so  far  as  it  permitted  them 
to  live  in  comfort  and  splendour.  The  acute 
opposition  between  the  two  parties  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  political  sphere,  in  the  struggle  for 
power  duringthe  reign  of  John  Hyrcanos  and  his 
successors.  When  the  Hasmontean  dynasty  fell, 
the  animosity  still  continued;  bat  to  a  large 
extent  it  necessarily  ceased  to  be  politloal,  and 
concentrated  itself  upon  questions  to  Uie  Law, 
matters  of  ritoal,  ana  doctrine. 

(a)  CotUrovernei  a*  to  the  Late. — The  Sadducees 
refused  to  acknowled^  the  binding  force  of  the 
oral  law,  the  'tradition  of  the  elders'  (Mt  15*, 
Mk  7*),  to  which  the  Pharisees  attached  supreme 
importance.  They  held  that  only  the  written 
law  of  Moses  was  binding  {Ant.  XIII.  z.  S,  xrni. 
L  4) ;  and  although,  as  judges,  and  in  order  to 
maintaio  their  position  against  the  Pharisees,  they 
mast  have  had  their  own  exegetical  tradition,  they 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  absolutely  bound  even 
by  it ;  they  held  it  praiseworthy  to  disputo  with 
their  teachers  (Ant.  xviu.  L  4).  It  is  incorrect, 
however,  to  represent  them  as  acknowledging  only 
the  Pentateuch  and  as  rejecting  the  rest  of  the  OT. 
They  also  doubtless  agreed  with  the  Pharisees  on 
many  points  settled  by  the  oral  law ;  only,  unlike 
the  Pharisees,  they  did  not  regard  it  as  binding 
(cf.  Taylor,  Saying*  of  Jewish  Fathtn*,  p.  115). 
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la  addition  to,  uid  puOj  in  aomeqaenc*  of,  thli  fondiaMntid 
difference  between  the  two  parties,  there  were  dUferencee  u  to 
IndiTidiul  legal  queatlona.  (1)  Criminal  Lav.  Am  judgae,  the 
Badduoee*  were  wore  (evere  than  the  Phariaeea  (AtU.  ix.  ix.  1 ; 
of.  XIII.  X.  6).  They  interpreted  literally  the  toe  toHmit  (Bz 
2194,  Dt  igu),  whereae  the  Phariaeea  mitigated  ita  aeverlty  by 
accepting  u  punishment  a  money  payment.  They  also  inter- 
pcvMd  iiterally  DC  2£>  (■  spit  in  hia  face  0 ;  the  Pharisees  said 
It  was  enough  to  spit  before  the  offending  person.  As  regards 
En  SlVASSr  thej' went  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  Law  In 
electing  compensation  not  only  tor  the  damage  done  by  one's 
ox  or  asa,  but  also  for  ttiat  dons  l>y  one's  serranta.  They  were 
less  severe,  however,  than  the  Pharisees  in  pnnishing  false 
witnesses.  According  to  Dt  isixr-  a  false  wltneaa  waa  to  suffer 
the  punishment  whiui  he  hoped  to  see  Inflicted  on  the  person 
falsely  accused  by  him.  The  Sadduceea  held  that  this  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  on  him  only  it  the  falsely  aoouaed 
person  hod  been  punished ;  the  Pharisees  demanded  his  punish- 
ment, provided  sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  the  accused, 
whether  the  sentence  waa  executed  or  not. 

(,t)  <JU4itioni  <if  BitwU.  The  Pharisees  laid  the  greateat  atreaa 
on  the  cleanness  of  the  vessels  used,  and  on  the  nrious  aotiona 
being  performed  in  doe  succewlon  and  with  strict  legal  correct- 
ness. Aoootding  to  them,  all  the  Teasels  of  the  temple  had  to  be 
purified  at  the  close  of  each  feast;  the  scriptures  were  so 
prsdoua  that  they  oould  be  written  only  on  the  sUns  of  clean 
anlmala,  and  any  one  who  touched  the  sacred  rolla  waa  thereby 
rendered  unclean ;  in  accordance  with  Lv  leU  they  Inaisted,  in 
oppoeition  to  the  Sadduceea,  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
high  priest  should  not  kindle  the  incense  till  after  he  had 
•ntered  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  at  a  Feast  of  Tabernacle*,  Akxander 
Jamusns  was  attacked  by  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  by 
that  time  favonred  the  PhariMee,  because,  as  hbh  prieat,  he 
poured  the  water  of  libation  upon  the  ground  beside  the  altar. 
Instead  of  upon  the  altar.  The  Sadduoees  scoffed  at  the 
Pharisaic  law*  relating  to  purity:  according  to  Pharisaic 
principles,  the  sacred  writings  were  leas  pure  than  the  book*  of 
llomsr,  oontact  with  which  did  not  defile ;  the  Pharisees,  it  was 
said,  would  even  aprinkle  the  son  in  the  heavens  with  lustral 
water.  So  tar  as  they  laid  stress  on  Leritlcal  purity,  It  was 
apparently  in  the  intereat  of  the  priesthood.  They  inaisted 
that  the  red  heifer,  from  whose  aahes  the  hutral  water  waa 
'prepared  (Nu  W-'OX  should  be  burned  only  by  priest*  who  had 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  poaaible  defilement,  whereaa 
the  Phariaeea  laid  more  aliuss  on  the  act  performed  by  the 
.priest  than  on  the  priest  himself,  whom  they  even  tried  to 
defile  by  oontact  with  themaelve*.  The  Phariaee*  demanded 
that  the  ooat  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  waa  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  people,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  temple 
treasury ;  while  the  Sadduceea  maintained  that,  the  treasure 
In  the  temple  being  in  a  manner  their  property,  the  aaoriflcial 
Tietims  shouM  be  provided  from  the  free-will  offaringa  ol  the 
Indlvkiuals  who  took  part  in  the  ssoriflce. 

(S)  At  to  the  FtatU,  the  two  parties  diller*d  In  the  maoner  ol 
flxuig  the  date  of  Pentecost.  Aooordinc  to  Ijt  tSU- »  aeven 
dill  week*  had  to  be  counted  from  'the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath '  upon  which  the  priest  waved  the  aheaf  of  Irst-truit* 
before  the  Lord.  The  Phariseea  followed  the  traditional  Inter- 
pretation (e.y.  in  the  LXX,  «<  bw.  ;  of.  Ant.  in.  x.  6),  that  the 
'sabbath'  meant  the  firat  day  of  the  feast,  and  that  oonse- 
guently  Pentecost  might  fall  on  any  day  of  the  week.  The 
Sadduoees  (or  rather,  aooording  to  SchBrer,  Uc  413,  the 
Boethusians,  a  variety  of  the  Sadduoees)  held  that  the  'sabbath' 
meant  the  weekly  sabbath,  and  that  therefore  Pentecoat  always 
fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  They  naturally  also  refused 
to  acknowledge  as  binding  the  tradition  ol  the  (athet*  a*  to 
the  way  ol  ohaerring  the  sabbath.* 

(b)  Doctrinal  differeneet.  —(1)  Aooording  to  the 
NT  (Mt  22",  Mk  12",  Lk  20",  Ac  4>-»  and 
Joaepbus,  the  Sadduoees  denied  the  rtntrrection  of 
the  body,  to  which  Josephoa  adds  that  they  denied 
also  future  rewgrdl.  and  punidunentt,  and  even 
maintaintMMJTat  the""soin  perisnee  with  the  body 
[Ant.  xvm.  i.  3  f. ;  BJ  n.  viii.  14).  The  doctrines 
of  a  bodily  resarrection  and  of  futon  retribution  in 
the  later  Je-svish  sense  are  not  fonnd,  till  late,  in 
the  OT ;  but  it  teaches  a  shadowy  existence  of 
Mouls  in  Sheol.  In  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
therefore,  the  Sadducees  held  substantially  the  old 
Hebrew  view,  save  (if  Josephos  is  to  be  trusted)  as 
regards  continued  existence  after  death.  (2)  Ac- 
cording to  Ac  23"  they  also  denied  the  existence  of 
angels  and  t]nrUt,  i.e.  of  a  world  of  snpermundane 
spirits.  Seeing  that  the^  aocei>ted  the  OT,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  their  position  on  this  subject. 
It  was  probably  due  to  their  general  indifference 
to  religion  and  to  the  rationalistic  temper  wliich 
led  to  the  extreme  limit  in  opposition  to  the 
angelology  of  their  adversaries.  (3)  According  to 
Joeephus  (BJ  U.  viiL  14 ;  Ant.  Xin.  v.  9)  the  Sad- 
dnoeea  denied  '  fato '  altogether  s  it  was  impossible 

*  IVir  a  lull  aooount  of  theae  oontrorersie*  see  Ifontet,  Le. 
IMS.,  where  the  autboiiliea  ai*  girtn ;  alao  Schiinr.  LctUB. 


for  God  to  commit  or  to  foresee  anything  evil ;  the 
doing  of  good  or  evil  was  left  entirely  to  man's 
free  choice ;  man  was  the  master  of  his  own  destiny 
and  the  sole  author  of  his  own  happiness  or  misery. 
The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  made  everything 
dependent  on  '  fate '  and  God ;  still  they  did  not 
teach  an  absolute  fatalism ;  it  had  pleased  Giod  that 
there  should  be  'a  mixture'  of  the  Divine  and 
hnman  elements  j  there  was  a  co-operation  of  God 
in  all  human  actions,  good  and  evil,  but  the  doing 
of  good  or  evil  was  to  a  large  extent  in  man's 
power  (BJ  n.  viiL  14 ;  Ant.  XVm.  i.  3,  xni.  v.  9). 
'  Properly  understood,  the  real  difference  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  this:  that  the  former  accentuated 
Giod's  preordination,  the  latter  man's  free-will ; 
and  that,  while  the  Pharisees  admitted  only  a 
partial  influence  of  the  hnman  element  on  what 
happened,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  hnman  with 
the  Divine,  the  Sadducees  denied  all  absolute  pre- 
ordination, and  made  man's  choice  of  evil  or  good, 
with  its  consequences  of  misery  or  happiness,  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  exercise  of  free-will  and 
self-determination '  (Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Time* 
ofJesut  the  Messiah,  L  316  f.).  Though  Josephus 
is  our  only  authority  for  the  deniu  of  Divine 
providence  on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  question  his  snbstantial  accu- 
racy. They  felt  no  need  of  a  Divine  providence, 
but  relied  entirely  on  their  own  resources.  '  They 
claimed  nothing  from  God,  nor  He  from  them' 
(WeUhausen,  I.e.  295). 

iv.  The  Sadducses  and  Jksus.— In  the  NT 
the  Sadducees  are  mentioned  by  name  only  in 
Mt  3'  l6>-«->"-  (in  the  parallel  passage,  Mk 
they  are  not  mentioned),  22*  Mk  12",  Lk  20", 
Ac  4'  5"  23'-  '• '.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  St.  John's  Gospel,  where,  however,  we  hnd  the 
expression '  oiiief  priests  and  Pharisees '  (T"-  •  II"- " 
18*)  instead  of  the  'Pharisees  and  Sadducees'  of 
Mt  and  Mk.  It  was  only  towards  the  dose  of  His 
life  that  our  Saviour  came  into  open  conflict  with 
them.  They  had  little  influence  with  the  people, 
especially  in  religions  matters ;  His  criticism  was 
therefore  mainly  directed  against  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes,  the  supreme  religions  authoritiee, 
although,  according  to  Mt  16^- He  also  warned 
His  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees, 
meaning,  probably,  their  utterly  secular  spirit. 
They,  on  their  part,  seem  to  have  ignored  Him, 
ontu,  by  driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
tem^e  (Mt  2V^,  Mk  11"«-,  Lk  19«-),  He  inter- 
fered with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sanhedrin.  His 
acceptance  of  the  Messianic  title  *  son  of  David ' 
also  filled  them  with  indignation  against  Him  (Mt 
21"'- )■  They  accordingly  joined  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  opposition  to  Him,  and  sought  to 
destroy  Him  (Mk  11",  Lk  19"),  first,  however, 
attempting  to  discredit  Him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  bring  down  upon  Him  the  vengeanceof 
the  Romans,  by  their  questions  as  to  His  authority, 
as  to  the  resnirection,  and  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  to  Cssar  (Mt  21«»-  22»»-,  Mk  ll""- 
12»«-,  Lk  ^  at-tm..  cf.  Jn  11"»- ").  In  the  San- 
hedrhi  that  tried  Him  they  jtrobably  formed  the 
majority,  and  the  'chief  pnests,'  who  presided, 
belonged  to  their  party.  The  ostensible  ground  on 
which  they  condemned  Him  was  His  claim  to  be 
the  Messiim  ;  this  was  blasphemy  against  €k>d,  for 
which  they  decreed  Him  worthy  of  death  (Mt  26'"', 
Mk  14«>*-,  Lk  22**).  But  the  Sadducees,  at  least, 
were  doubtless  even  more  influenced  by  the  fear 
that  a  Messianic  movement  led  by  Jesus  might 
have  disastrons  political  conseauenceB(cf.  Jn  1  !"''■). 

After  onr  Lord's  Aacmsion  tney  persisted  in  their 
opposition  to  Him  in  the  person  of  His  disciples 
(Ac  4'"-  6'"-  23"*).  We  are  not  informed  that  any 
of  them  joined  the  infant  Church ;  for,  as  we  have 
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1,  the  priests,  a  great  company  of  whom  were 
obedient  to  the  faith  (Ac  6''),  were  not  necessarily 
of  their  party.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  XX. 
ix.  1)  they  were  also  responsible  for  the  death  of 
James,  the  '  brother '  of  our  Lord. 

LimATOBa.— See  Uteratnra  at  end  of  ut,  PnARmns. 

D.  Eaton. 

SADDUK  (B  ^SSoiXovKot,  A  USSovkoi,  AV 
Sadduc),  1  F.g  8^ — Zadok  the  high  priest,  ancestor 
of  Ezra  (cf.  Ezr  7»). 

SADOC— 1.  (Sadoek)  An  ancestor  of  Esdras,  2  £s 
1>=Zadok  of  Ezr  7*.  2.  {ZaSiiK)  A  des(tendant  of 
Zerubbabel  and  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  1". 

SAFFRON  (oSnj  karkdm,  KpUot,  erocu»).—Kitr- 
kim,  the  Arab,  form  of  karhSm,  is  defined  in  the 
Arab,  dictionaries  by  ta'/ardn,  from  which  the 
Eng.  word  saffron  is  derivM.  Three  sorts  of  plants 
are  known  in  Arab,  by  the  name  zd^ar&n: — (1) 
The  genus  Cokhicum,  of  the  order  LUxacece.  The 
three  styles  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  lon^, 
and  often  orange-coloored,  bat  are  not  used  in 
medicine  or  cookery.  The  conn  and  seeds  are 
medicinal.  (2)  Carthamus  tinctorius,  L.,  the 
Safflower  or  Bastard  Saflron.  This  is  an  annual 
plant  of  the  order  ComposUa,  3-5  ft.  high,  having 
a  head  of  orange-coloured  flowerets  as  large  as  a 
walnut.  These  flowerets  are  employed  for  the 
same  pnrposes  as  the  true  safiron,  and,  being  much 
cheaper,  they  are  used  to  adulterate  the  more 
costly  commodity.  They  are  also  used  in  dyeing. 
The  safBower  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  near 
Damascus.  (3)  The  genus  Crocut,  of  the  order 
Iridaceoe,  of  which  there  are  eight  species  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  besides  the  cultivated  C. 
lativus,  L.  The  orange-coloured  styles  and  dis- 
sected stigraEis  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
collected  and  dried,  and  used  as  a  colouring 
material  and  aromatic  in  the  preparation  of  food, 
esp.  to  impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  boiled  rice.  They 
were  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  emmenagogue.  The  most  abundant 
of  the  wild  species  of  crocus  is  C.  cancellatus. 
Herb.  Bot.  The  corms  of  this  are  edible,  and  are 
collected  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold  in 
the  streets  of  Damascus  and  other  Oriental  cities. 
They  have  a  flavour  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
chestnut.  Zdfar&n  is  familiarly  used  for  all  the 
above-named  plants.  On  the  otner  hand,  kUrkim 
is  not  commonly  used  for  any.  It  is  the  classical 
name  for  the  crocus  alone,  but  not  confined  to  any 
one  species.  In  the  only  passage  in  which  karkdm 
occurs  (Ca  4?*),  i.e.  among  a  list  of  cultivated 
garden  aromatics,  it  prob.  refers  to  C.  sativus,  L. 

G.  E.  Post. 
SAHIDIC  YEBSIOH.— See  Eoyptiam  Vbbsions, 
vol.  L  p.  669*. 

SAINT.— This  stands  in  AY  for  two  Heb.  words. 
1.  1^19  (Aram,  in  Daniel) :  (a)  of  men,  Dt  33', 
Ps  16»34»  106",  Hos  ll^t  [elsewhere  and  usually 
tr.  'holy';  see  Holiness];  (b)  of  angels  (a  usage 
now  obsolete),  Dt  33»,  Job  6'  15",  Ps  89»-', 
Zee  U»,  Dn  8";  ef.  Jude  "  and  prob.  1  Th  3"T 
[RV  in  all  except  last  'holy  one{8),'  see  Driver 
on  Dn  8>»].  2.  rpj  1  8  2",  2  Ch  6^',  Pr  2«-H6  t. 
in  Psalms  [also  tr.  'godly,'  'holy,'  'merciful'; 
see,  more  Kdly,  Driver,  Par.  Psalter,  443  f.]. 
Both  these  words,  with  few  exceptions  (rpq  in 
Ps  4»  12'  16»(?)  32«  86»,  Mic  7*,  IS  2»(?),  Pr  2«, 
Dt  33« ;  i»Vii}  in  Ps  106",  but  this  is  hardly  an 
exception),  are  used  in  the  plural  or  with  a 
collective  noun,  i.e.  of  a  class.  Neither  in  the  OT 
nor  NT  is  it  usual  for  a  righteous  man  to  be 
called  individuallv  'a saint'  or  'the  saint.'  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  a  man's  standing  in  relation 
to  Uod  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  isolated  conse- 


cration or  holiness,  but  as  Sv.mething  attaching  to 
him  as  member  of  a  larger  whole,  to  which  the 
covenant  relation  in  the  first  instance  belonged. 
In  the  OT  this  larger  unit  was  Israel,  the  holy 
nation  ;  in  the  NT  the  Church,  the  holy  nucleus  of 
redeemed  humanity.  '  The  saints ' — '  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,'  '  the  people  of  the  saintt,'  or 
most  fully  '  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High'  (Dn  7i»-a-"-*  8»«)— were  the  members  of 
a  holy  community,  consecrated  to  a  holy  life  as 
defined  by  the  covenant  on  which  the  relation 
depends.  Such,  then,  is  the  general  notion  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  Dtftip  and  on*pq,  and  their 
LXX  and  NT  equivalents,  tyioi  and  Anoi.  But  there 
are  further  distinctions  which  have  to  be  noted. 

'Ann  and  Inai.  While  oV^ip  Is  rendered  In  &e  hXX  hf 
iyM,  Dn'pq  appean  u  irnt.  The  apeciflc  idea  of  the  former 
is  *  the  ooQsecrated/  or  those  in  religious  covenant  with  Ood  ;  of 
the  latter, '  the  godly '  or  '  pious,'  Ihoee  dutiful  to  Ibe  religious 
relation.  While  myit  is  a  very  rare  word  in  classical  Greek, 
and  was  perhape  for  that  very  reason  chosen  by  the  LXX.  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  usual  term  lifii~to  compromised  by  its 
use  in  pagan  religion — iru<,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  retains 
its  classical  meaning.  Thus  Plato  (Oora.  p.  Sff!l>)  says,  wif't  /tit 

'irm :  and  elsewhere  he  makes  iintun  the  generic  and  'irttt  the 
speciilc  term  (cf.  also  Xen.  Anab.  lu  vi.  26X  AcoardinKljr,  In 
the  OT,  it  I*  objective  sanctity  that  is  expressed  by  i  oyw 
(mtl  s^-Mw/u'roiK  Xau<  mirn  In  Dt  S3>;  cf.  Ezr  W  iiUit  ifti 
ri  ;  whereas  subjective  sanctity— response  in  feeling 

andoondoot  to  God's  or  giadouaness— Is  usually  empha- 
sised in  the  use  of  W  Srw  (-•>  kymxime  nt  VJtftn  In  Ps  96io, 
where  we  have  also  ^likMmt  KCpm  rkt  4^^!*  «vrw, 
cf.  97^"  :  so  /urk  UImi  iruiHrf,  mmi jurk  itttti  nXi/a*  nXuvMrs 
Mil  /Mrk  iiAixTn  UJUktm  in,  2  8  22>KbPs  18»,  and  of.  Dt 
SSK).  Of  course  the  gracious' conduct  of  'the  godly'  is  but  a 
realiation  of  the  idea  of  their  relation  as  Uod's  '  consecrated 
ones ' ;  but  it  Is  this  their  conduct,  la  dutiful  loyalty  to  the 
Covenant  shown  in  habitual  act,  that  marks  them  iviai  (as  in 
Ps  rvtatyjtytn  ttvrf  iri*ut  «vnw,  nve  imTiQtf^irml  rw 
imHm'  mini  irl  tyrimf).  This  agrees  with  the  tact  that  int 
sometime*  renders  words  like  1)],  tVt  0*99  • 
normal  equivalent  TpQ  Is  sJso  rendered  by  Uiitm  (Jer  V*, 
of  God),  (Hie  7*),  itimfitifuM  (Pr  V);  whUe  vyVO 

is  paraphrased  by  m'  h»#m>  in  2  Oh  Further,  (luid  is  used 
only  of  persons ;  and  here  one  remembers  the  title  Ifculdbn,  by 
which  toe  godly  called  themselves  In  HaccalMan  da.vs ;  see 
art.  HisiDiUSB.  The  opposite  holds  of  tl  kyrn,  in  which  the 
stress  falls  on  the  covenant  relation,  though  at  times  not 
without  suggestions,  in  the  context,  of  the  practical  loyalty 
thereto  of  those  thus  described.  These  distinctions  and  con- 
trast* also  persist  fairly  constantly  through  the  later  parts  of 
the  LXX,  including  the  Psalms  ol  Solomon. 

When  we  reach  the  NT,  the  striking  thing  is 
the  total  disappearance  of  ol  &rto<  as  a  title  of 
God's  own  people.  In  a  substantival  sense  Siriot 
is  used  only  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  that  after 
Ps  16"  (Ac  2"  13'»).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prerogative  phrase  for  members  of  the  sacred 
Society  of  Israel,  ol  <yux,  is  transferred  to  the 
members  of  Christ's  Ecclesia,  as  consecrated  to  the 
Messianic  Kkigdom  in  keeping  with  the  holy  call- 
ing of  God.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  over- 
shadowing sense  of  the  privilege  of  such  a  status, 
and  of  the  Divine  action  as  bringing  it  about,  that 
caused  the  objective  side  to  obtain  such  exclusive 
emphasis  as  to  prevent  the  term  expressive  of 
human  devontness  (ol  Sviot)  from  emerging  as 
before.  Christians  stood  as  men  called  out  or 
sanctified  by  electing  grace  (ixXeicTol  roO  Seof,  Col 
3";  of.  Eph  1*  *Xi;Toi  47101,  1  Co  1«,  Ro  1'),  their 
sainthood  determined  by  their  relation  to  Christ 
as  believers  {iyloii  k.  irurrott  ir  Xpiim},  Eph  1',  Col 
1';  cf.  iv  Toif  ^laaiUroit  rUrrn  rp  elt  iyi,  Ac  26"), 
on  the  basis  of  His  sacrificial  death  (He  lU*^  ")> 
which  inaugurated  the  New  Covenant  (v.").  _ 

'  Saints  by  effectual  calling '  is  thus  the  primary 
sense  of  '  the  saints.'  But  in  all  a  new  spirit  or  a 
renewed  heart  is  assumed  to  exist,  the  subjective 
response  quickened  by  the  message  of  so  great 
redemption.  All  the  justified  are  '  saints,'  and  as 
such  are  marked  by  true  'repentance  from  dead 
works  and  faith  towards  God.'  But  faith  towaida 
God  in  Christ  involves  devotion  to  an  obedient 
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valk  after  Christ's  example,  '  as  befitteth  saints' 
(Eph  6") ;  and  to  this  practical  aspect  of  saintship 
attention  is  growingly  directed  as  time  goes  on. 
bt.  Paul  is  constanuy  calling  on  his  converts  to 
commit  themselves,  once  K>r  all,  to  conduct 
'  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing '  (Col  1"). 
St.  Peter  keeps  before  his  readers  the  obligation 
of  saintliness,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Holy  lather, 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  saperlative  cost  of  their 
initial  redemption  from  their  former  vain  manner 
of  life  (1  P  1"*") ;  and  he  refers  women  to  the 
example  of  '  the  holy  women '  in  the  OT  (3*).  In 
the  Apocalypse  we  read  of  'the  patience  of  the 
saints,  those  who  keep  God's  precepts  and  the 
faith  of  Jeens '  (14") ;  and  are  told  that '  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteons  deeds  (i<xaui^ra|  of  the 
saints'  {IV).  And  indeed  this  expectation  that 
fundamentcJ  consecration  will  appear  in  conduct 
and  character,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
belief  that  the  believer  as  such  was  'sealed'  a 
member  of  the  Messianic  community  by  the  ffolif 
Spirit.  Here  lay  the  signihcance  of  Christian 
baptism  (I  Co  6") ;  and  St.  Panl  at  least  built  his 
whole  theory  of  sanctification  upon  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  La  the  'saint'  as  the 
immanent  principle  of  his  new  life  (Ro  S*-  1  Th 
4'- ').  It  is  by  His  energy  that  the  regenerate  will 
wars  its  warfare  against  the  flesh  and  attains  fuller 
life  (8") ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  indwelling  that  the 
saint  sliall  enjoy  the  linal  redemption  of  his  whole 
man,  including  release  from  the  Dondage  of  bodily 
corruption  (S''- ") ;  and  the  animating  impulse  of 
the  very  life  of  prayer,  whereby  saints  overcome, 
and  realize  full  manhood  in  Christ  (Eph  4""-),  is 
•till  the  self-same  Holy  Spirit  (Ro  S^,  Eph  V- 
4*  6").  See  Sakctificatioji. 

LnmuTuas.— The  material  is  colleoted  la  Trench,  Synonynu 
m  lAe  ST,  and  In  Oremer,  Bat.-TluoL  Lot.,  :  Urm  and  int. 

SALAMIEL.— An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8>  (BA 
ZoXa^i^X,  K  Za^a/uiiX).    See  ShELUUIEL. 

SALAMIS  (ZaXa/ilt;  Salamit),  the  first  place 
visited  by  Panl  and  Barnabas  on  the  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (Ac  13"),  was,  as  early  as  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  one  of  the  most  important  Greek 
towns  of  Cyprus.  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  many  Greek  princes  of  the  island; 
and  in  Roman  times  it  was  a  flourishing  mercantile 
town,  hom  which  the  eastern  half  of  Cyprus  was 
governed.  Having  been  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Constantius,  and  under  the  name  of  Constantia 
became  the  capital  of  Cyprus.  From  A.D.  367-403 
the  bishop  of  Constantia  was  Epiphaniua. 

Under  the  Roman  empire  the  Jews  were  very 
numerous  in  Cyprus ;  and  there  must  have  been 
»  large  colony  of  them  at  Salamis,  with  several 
OTnagoguea.  They  were  no  doubt  attracted  by 
tne  facuitiee  for  trade  afibrded  by  the  fine  harbour 
of  Salamis,  and  the  fanning  of  the  copper  mines 
of  Cyprus  to  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  iv.  6). 
The  word  was  preached  in  Cyprus  soon  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  (Ac  U"-  and  amongst 
the  early  converts  was  Mnason  (Ac  21").  Barna- 
bas was  a  Cypriote  (Ac  4'"),  and  so  possibly  was 
John  Mark,  who  accompanied  Panl  and  Barnabas 
to  C^TUs.  During  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
Salamis  suffered  greatlv,  and  was  umost  deserted. 

Salamis  stood  on  the  seashore  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  great  fertile  plain — Salaminia — which 
stretches  westward  for  many  miles  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  Its  harbour  was  good,  and 
from  it  the  rich  products  of  Cyprus  were  shipped 
to  Seleucia  and  the  Syrian  coast.  The  harbour  is 
now  filled  with  sand  and  overgrown  with  thorns 
and  thistles ;  and  a  few  broken  columns  and  fiag- 
TOL.  nr.— ai 


ments  of  mural  masonry  alone  remain  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  ancient  city.  The  site  is  about 
3  miles  from  the  modera  Famagmta,  and  not  far 
from  it  is  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Barnabas. 

C.  W.  WiLSOlf. 
SALASADAI.— An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8* 
(B  tafoaaZaX,  A  ZoXotrojal,  K  Zapt^aSat). 

SALATHIEL  1.  The  father  of  Zerubbabel, 

1  Es  5>-  ^  ■*  6*  (2a\a0ti}X,  and  so  in  the  genealogiee 
of  Mt  V*  and  Lk  3").  See  Srealtiel  and  Zerub- 
BABEL.  2.  Another  name  of  Esdras,  2  Es  8*  (Saia- 
tMel). 

SALECAH  (n;7C ;  'A<re\xa,  2e\xi,  Zcicxot,  ^X<^ 
'Ax<i;  ScUecha,  ScOacAa;  AV  Saloah,  in  Dt  3" 
SiUchah).— Salecah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Og  (Jos  I2>), 
was  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bashan,  to  which 
the  kmgdom  of  Og  extended  (Dt  Sfo,  Jos  13"V 
Though  not  specially  mentioned,  it  must  hav« 
been  mcluded  m  '  all  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,'  which  was  given  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Jos  W).  But  in  1  Ch  5"  the  children  - 
of  Gad  are  said  to  have  dwelt  '  in  the  land  of 
Bashan  unto  Salecah.' 

Salecah  was  held  by  the  Nabatnans  nnder  king 
Aretas  (B.C.  9-a.d.  40),  whose  coins  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  It  was  an  important  place  in 
Roman  times,  and  was  specially  sacred  to  Allat, 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  It  is  identical  with  the 
present  $alkhad — the  Sarkhad  of  Abulfeda,  who 
mentions  its  numerous  vineyards,  and  the  Seleath 
of  William  of  Tyre,  in  whose  day  it  was  a  strong 
fortress.  The  town  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion a  little  south  of  the  last  spurs  of  Jebel  Haurdn, 
at  the  point  where  the  great  eastern  road,  that  led 
from  Gadara  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  entered  the  desert. 
In  the  town,  now  occupied  by  Druses,  there  are 
many  of  the  ancient  houses — some  almost  perfect. 
The  wator-sunply  was,  and  still  is,  deriv«i  from 
rain  water  collected  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns.  A 
conical  volcanic  hiU  rises  to  a  height  of  over  300  ft. 
above  the  town,  and  in  its  crater  stands  the  castle. 
It  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the  Romans,  and  must 
afterwards  have  been  restored  by  the  Arabs  or  the 
Seljiik  Turks,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it 
was  an  important  fortress.  From  it  the  old  Roman 
road  can  be  seen  running  straight  as  an  anow  over 
the  plain  towards  Bosra  and  Gradara,  and  east- 
ward as  it  enters  the  desert  on  its  way  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Porter,  Oiant  Oitietof  Bashan,  p.  75 ; 
Heber-Peroy,  A  VUU  to  Btuhan  and  Argob). 

C.  W.  WILSON. 

BALEK  (ZaXq/Mt,  AV  Salum),  1  Es  8i=Shallum, 
an  ancestor  of  Ezra  (cf.  Ezr  T*);  called  also  Sale- 
MAS  (T),  2  Es  1». 

SALEM  (oW,  Shalem  ;  'ZaKliii;  Saltm).—\.A. 
place  of  which  Melchizedek  was  king  (Gn  14", 
He  7'* ').  It  was,  apparently,  near  a  broad  open 
valley  (  emek),  called  '  the  vale  of  Shaveh,'  or  '  the 
king's  vale  (Gn  1^').  Various  poeitionB  have 
been  assigned  to  Salem.  Josephus  and  the  Jewish 
commentators  identified  the  town  with  Jerusalem, 
and  believed  Salem  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  that 
city  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  x.  2,  BJ  vi.  x.  ;  Onkelos  and  all 
the  Targg.).  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
early  Christians,  for  Jerome  (Qti.  in  Gen.)  writes 
of  Melchizedek  as  '  king  of  Salem,  which  was  the 
old  name  of  Jerusalem,'  and  he  alludes  to  the 
same  belief  in  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad  Ev.  §  2.  (See  also  Ens 
Onom.  'lepoixraKfii).  Jerome  himself,  however,  iden 
tified  Salem  with  a  place  called  Salumias,  in  the 
Jordan  VaUev,  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  were  shown 
{Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad  Ev.  %  7 ;  Onom.  «. '  Salem,'  'Aenon '). 
At  this  spot  there  is  now  an  artificial  mound  {tell), 
and  on  it  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Salim.   In  a  frag* 
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ment  preserved  by  Easebios  {Prop.  Ev.  iz.  22)  the 
meeting  of  Abram  and  Melchizedek  is  said  to  nave 
taken  place  in  'Ar-Garizin,  that  is,  Mt.  Gerizim. 
This  is  probably  a  tradition  derived  from  the  belief, 
current  in  the  times  of  Easebios  and  Jerome,  that 
Shechem  was  the  Shalem  (AV,  RVm)  of  Gn  33" 
{Onotn.  *.  'Salem,'  'Sichem').  This  view  was 
advocated  by  Dean  Stanley  (5.  and  P.  250).  The 
Samaritan  tradition  places  Salem  at  Sdlim,  east  of 
N&blu*.  Bochart  (Phalea  iL)  and  Ewald  (Getck. 
i.  410)  snpposed  Salem  to  have  been  east  of  Jordan, 
between  Uamasons  and  Sodom. 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  Salem  was 
Jemsalem.  Tne  arjniments  in  its  favour  are: — 
that  Jems,  is  so  called  in  Ps  76*  (see  below) ;  that 
Salem  as  the  residence  of  a  priest-king  most  have 
been  an  important  and  well-known  city,  and  that, 
if  it  be  not  Jerusalem,  it  is  only  once  mentioned  in 
the  OT ;  the  similarity  of  the  names  of  the  two 
kings  Melchizedek  and  Adonizedek  (Joe  10*,  if 
this  and  not  Adonibezek  is  the  correct  reading,  see 
Adonizedek)  ;  and  the  parallel  drawn  between 
Melchizedek  and  the  king  of  the  line  of  David 
mling  at  Jerosalem  (Ps  110*).  In  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets,  which  are  earlier  than  the  oon- 
qnest  of  Palestine  by  Joshna,  Jerusalem  appears 
•8  Uru-'taiim,  that  is,  according  to  Sayce  [but 
this  interpretation  is  extremely  doubtful],  the  city 
of  the  cod  Salim,  or  god  of  peace.  It  may  De 
added  that  Abram's  route  on  his  return  from 
Damascus  to  Hebron  might  well  have  passed 
through  Jems.,  and  that  the  vale  of  Shaven  may 
have  oeen  the  broad  open  head  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  before  it  contracts  and  becomes  a  ravine 
Urai).  See,  further,  Dillm.  on  Gn  14";  Sayce, 
ECMmm,  EHH28;  Hommel,  AHT 201. 

2.  {ir  e</M)fV  >  po^)  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment that  in  Ps  76*  '  Salem '  is  Jerusalem.  Each 
of  the  two  names  Salem  and  Zion  indicates  Jeru- 
salem as  the  special  seat  of  Divine  worship,  as 
Jndah  and  Israel  each  stand  for  the  whole  nation 
in  Ps  76'  114«. 

8.  The  valley  of  Salem  (riv  ai\lira  2a\iift)  is 
mentioned  (Jth  4*)  as  one  of  the  places  to  which 
the  people  of  Judsea  sent  messengers  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Holofemes.  Reland  suggests  (P<u. 
p.  977)  that  the  original  Heb.  reading  was  nr'oS 
□"^r^  (=e{t  aSKura  tit  2a\iiix,  'into  t&e  plain  to 
Salem,'  that  is,  into  the  Jordan  Valley  (AiXcir)  to 
Salem),  and  that  the  Greek  translators  rendered 
without  the  repeated  tit.  The  place  was  very  pos- 
sibly that  called  Salumicu  by  Jerome  (see  aoove), 
which  was  situated  not  far  from  the  point  at  which 
the  ancient  road  from  Bethshean  to  Shechem  left 
the  pl«dn  of  the  Jordan  and  entered  the  hills. 

i.  In  Jer  41  [481  •  the  LXX  (B)  reads  Salem  for 
Shiloh.  This  Salem,  if  the  reading  be  correct, 
nyist  have  been  near  Shechem,  and  possibly  at 
SAlim  to  the  east  of  NdUut. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
BiLBMAS  {Salome,  Salemeu,  AV  Sadamias), 
SEs  l'=ShaUam,  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  (cf.  Ezr  7*) ; 
called  also  Salem,  1  Es  8'.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
So  the  nominative  of  this  name  in  2  Esdras.  It 
oocnrs  ia  the  genitive,  for  which  Dr.  James  reads  in 
the  text  Saleme,  with  note  '  Salemte  A.' 

S&LIM  (IdXeln  ;  Salim). — A  town  or  village 
named  ( Jn  3")  to  indicate  the  position  of  iGnon, — 
the  '  springs'  in  which  John  was  baptizing, — and, 
presumably,  a  well-known  place.  It  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Jordan  (of.  Jn  3**  with  1"  and  10*°), 
bat  its  site  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Various 
identifications  have  oeen  suggested. 

(1)  Ensebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  «.  'iEnon') 
atate  that  in  their  day  iEnon  was  shown  8  miles 
•oatii  of  Scythopolis,  near  Salim  {Salumiaa),  and 
the  Jocdaii.   Tiiis  Salim  is  now,  apparently,  Tett 


Ridhghah  (see  Salem),  not  far  from  which  b  • 
group  of  fine  springs  that  answer  well  to  th« 
"manjr  waters '  of  vEnon.  It  has  been  objected  to 
this  site  that,  as  it  was  in  Samaria,  the  Jews 
would  not  have  gone  to  it  to  be  baptized.  But 
it  is  probable,  from  its  position,  that  Salumiaa 
was  in  the  district  of  Scythopolis — a  town  of 
Decapolis,  with  a  large  population  of  Jews  noted 
for  their  strict  performance  of  all  religious  observ- 
ances. See,  farther,  Weetoott  on  Jn 
|2)  Robinson  {BBP  ilL  333)  and  Conder  'Jui*- 
ork,  L  91)  have  proposed  Sdlim,  east  of  Ndblutt 
but  this  place  is  4  miles  from  the  springs  lucntified 
with  iEnon,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  range 
of  hills.  It  is,  too,  in  the  heart  of  Samaria,  and 
not  far  from  Shechem. 

(3)  Barclay  {City  of  the  Great  King,  658-670) 
identifies  iEnon  with  the  copious  springs  in  W&dy 
F&rah,  to  the  N.E.  of  Jernsalem,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  Salim  was  in  the  W6dy  SvMm  neax'Andta 
(Anathoth). 

(4)  Biisching  identifies  Salim  with  'Ain  Karim, 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  St.  John. 

(5)  Alford  {Gr.  Test.  Jn  3")  and  Riehm  (SWB, 
I.  '  Salim ')  suppose  Salim  and  .£non  to  be  Shilhim 
(LXX  ZcXce<M)  and  Ain  in  the  Negeb  (Joa  16*>). 
But  these  two  places  in  the  southernmost  parts  of 
Judah,  as  yet  unidentified,  seem  to  be  too  far 
removed  from  what  is  known  of  the  scene  of  the 
Baptist's  labours.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SALIM OTH  (B  ZaX«juii»,  A  'A<r<raX(/ui0,  due  to  • 
wrong  division  of  syllables  in  the  namea  Bwt  \ 
offSaXtiuM,  AV  Assalinioth),  1  Es  8*.  Called 
Shelomith,  Ezr  8'*. 

BiLLAI  ('^p).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamito 
family  which  settled  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Retnm,  Neh  11>  (2:i)X(l)-  2.  The  name  of  a  priestly 
famUy,  Neh  12»  (B«*A  om,,  laKKtl),  called 
in  V.'  Salla. 

SALLU.— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  famUy 
which  settled  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Retam, 
1  Ch  9'  (wVd;  B  2aX(iM.  A  2aX<l),  Neh  IV  (k^i 
B  ZijXii,  M°- '  ZriKiin).  2.  The  name  of  a  priestly 
family,  Neh  12»  (Ap;  Bk»A  om.,  ZaXnsU), 
called  in  v.*°  Sallai. 

SALLUKUS  {ZiXKevfUH),  1  Es  9"sShallam,  Eb 

Iff"  ;  called  Salum,  1  Es  6«. 

BALIIA.— See  Salmon. 

SALMAI  ('Q^).— The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim,  Neh  7«  (B  SaKaiul,  A,2eXM«t,  K  Za/toe/), 
called  in  Ezr  2«  Shamlai  (Kerf  ;  Kethtbh  'O^ 
followed  by  A V  text  Shalmai ;  B  SaiiaiM,  A  ZcXtvU). 
and  in  1  E!s  S*>  Subal 

SALMAMASAS  (Salmanamir).-2BM  lS*-SBAIr 

maneser  (which  see). 

SALMON,  or  BALMAJito^  Ru  4»,  n^j*  Ra  4J», 
iccW  1  Ch  2«  1^ LXX ZoX^Kii-  Rn B,  1  Ch 2»Ai 
ZaXjiuirRuA,  lCh2"B;  S<iX«/«4r  1  Ch 2^ ;  NT 
2aXM<i»  with  variant  SoXd  («•  B  Aeth.)  in  Lk  3^).— 
The  father  of  Boaz  and  son  of  Nahshon  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Bu  4"- "),  and  therefore  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord  (Mt 
Lk  3»»).  If  the  Salma  of  1  Ch  2^«*  is  the  saiM 
person,  he  was  the  'father'  or  •  founder'  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  that  Sabna  is 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  <rf 
Hur.  •  From  Mt  1»  we  learn  that  Salmon  mam^ 
Kahab.   The  Salma  of  1  Ch  2"  had  ma-»y  desoend- 

•  Thi*  cwuiot  nMD  In  snjr  osh  tbat  Salma  «*■  Utuaira 
•on  ot  Caleb. 
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aatu, — Bethlehem  and  the  Netophathitee,  Atroth- 
beth-Joab,  and  half  of  the  Manahathitea,  the  Zor- 
ites, — bat  the  text  of  the  verse  seems  to  have  been 
ooirapted.  Some  have  wished  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Salma  and  Salmon,  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
eenealogy,  bat  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  a 
oLSerent  person  is  intended  in  the  two  consecutive 
verses  of  Ruth  (4*- As  to  the  genealogy  of 
Christ,  Eusebius  (HE  li.  7)  asserts  quite  distinctly 
that  genealogical  tables  of  various  families,  saon 
as  that  of  David,  were  in  existence  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Herods.  That  this  is  possible  may  be 
withered  from  the  care  exercised  at  the  time  of 
uie  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  about 
noting  those  who  'could  not  show  their  fathers' 
houses,  and  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of 
Israel'  (Ezr  Sf,  cf.  Neh  7*>). 

H.  A.  Rkdpath. 
SALHONE  {'Sa.Xfuini ;  Salmone). — The  name  of  a 

Sromontoiy  at  the  M.E.  end  of  Crete,  now  Cape 
'idero,  on  which  stood  a  temple  of  Athene.  The 
Alexandrian  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  from 
Myra  for  Italy, after  reachingCnidos  with  di£Sculty, 
ntjt  the  full  force  of  the  N.W.  'nind,  and  could  not 
continue  her  voyage  on  the  direct  track,  which 
pa^ed  dose  to  the  southern  points  of  Morea.  The 
captain,  consequenUy,  determined  to  alter  her 
eourse  and,  when  on  (card)  Salmone  (Ac  ZP),  to 
work  his  way  westward  under  the  lee  of  Crete. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  N.W.  wind,  and  its 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  ship,  are  weU  stated 
by  Smith  of  Jordanhill  ( Voyagt  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  86).  C.  W.  WasOK. 

SALOAS  (B  ZiMat,  A  ZaX^at,  AY  Talsas,  from 
the  Aid.),  1  £b  9"=Elasah,  Ezr  10". 

SAIiOM.— A  Greek  form  (SaXii/i)  of  the  name 
Shallum  (mW).  Its  only  application  in  £Y  ia  to 
Salom,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  Bar  V. 

SALOME  {ZaKiinii).—i'  The  daughter  of  Herodias, 
Mt  14»^,  Mk  6"-^ ;  see  Hebod,  vol.  iL  pp.  365, 
360.  2.  A  woman  present  at  the  omcifixion,  Mk 
15**,  and  afterwards  a  visitor  at  the  Bepulohre, 
Mk  16^.  The  comparison  of  the  former  passage 
with  Mt  27"  leaves  little  doubt  that  she  was 
also  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and,  if  so,  she  figures 
in  the  incident  of  Mt  2^".  Nothing  else  is 
known  of  her,  though  there  are  many  conjectures, 
of  wliich  the  principal  is  that  she  was  a  sister  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  In  support  of  that 
view  may  be  cited  a  reading  of  the  P^nitta  version 
of  Jn  lO'*  (cf.  also  the  Jerus.  Syr.  lectionary),  and 
a  presumptive  unlikelihood,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  names,  that  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas  was  a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesua.  James 
ana  John  would  thus  be  the  cousins  of  Jesus,  and 
the  silence  of  the  NT  as  to  so  dose  a  relationship 
becomes  significant.  'Many  other  women'  were 
present  at  the  crucifixion,  Mk  16** ;  and  amongst 
these  unnamed  disdplea  must  probably  be  songut 
the  sister  of  Maiy,  the  identification  with  Salome 
being  precarious  in  the  extreme,  and  sustained  bv 
no  lial  evidence.  8e«,  farther,  art.  Mabt,  y<u. 
iiLp.278&  B.  W.  M088. 

SALT  {rfff,  SKat,  SKi).  —  This  mineral  (sodium 
chloride)  is  in  such  f;eneral  oae  as  a  condiment 
to  food  amongst  all  civilized  nations  that  it  has 
become  a  neoessil^ ;  and  ondoabtedly  it  is  bene- 
fidal  in  the  animal  economy  as  an  antiseptic,  and 
a  preventive  to  the  development  of  intestinal 
worms.  Even  wild  animals  feel  its  necessity  as 
well  as  domestic  cattle;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  former  times  when  the  bison  roamed  in  immense 
herds  over  the  plains  of  North  America  they  made 
long  jomnejB  to  the  'salt-lioks^'  or  salimas,  for 


the  parpo<e  of  licking  the  ground  coated  with  this 
nuneraL  Salt  of  commerce  is  one  of  the  most 
abuadaaf.  of  substauces,  and  is  found  to  a  greater 
or  lees  e'ltent  in  nearly  all  countries,  especially  in 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Austrian 
Alps;  in  India,  Iwth  in  the  salt  range  of  the 
Pmijab  and  in  the  great  salt  lake  of  Sambur  in 
Rajputana;  in  China,  and  in  N.  America.  In 
Europe  and  the  British  Isles  its  chief  source  is  the 
Triassic  formation.  It  is  also  the  most  abundant 
saline  ingredient  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  *  and 
of  most  salt  lakes.  On  the  coasta  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  some  other  countries,  salt  of  commerce  is 
largely  extracted  from  Uie  oceanic  waters  by 
evaporation.  Salt  is  found  also  in  the  waters  <n 
nearly  all  rivers. 

The  chief  source  of  salt  in  Palestine  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  terraced  hill,  called  Khashm 
Utdtim,  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (which  see) ;  and  this  trade  is  still  carried  on 
by  the  Arabs.  Here  a  cliff  of  solid  rock-salt  from 
30  to  60  ft.  high,t  capped  by  white  marl,  extends 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  7  miles  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  affords  an  inexhaustible  supply ; 
while  salt  is  also  obtained  from  pits  dug  into  the 
sand  or  slime  of  the  shore,  into  which  the  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  admitted  and  then  allowed  to 
evaporate.  Theabundance  of  salt  was  of  thegreatest 
use  to  the  Israelites,  not  only  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  for  use  in  the  sacnfioes  of  the  temple 
(Lv  2>*,  Ezr  V,  Mk  9<') ;  and  so  Antiochus  the 
Great,  as  a  reward  for  the  alliance  of  the  Jews  in 
his  wars  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  bestowed  upon 
them  gifts  for  their  sacrifices,  of  wine,  oil,  and  otner 
articles,  amount  which  were  376  medimni  of  aalt-t 
Cf.  Ezk  47"  (BYm),  where,  in  the  prophetic  de- 
scription of  the  ideal  future,  after  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a  whole  has  been  sweetened,  the  marshes  are 
still  reserved  for  the  production  of  salt. 

Salt  trade  was  extensively  carried  on  in  ancient 
times  along  the  caravan  routes  in  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Northern  Africa.  One  of  the  chief  of  these 
was  the  route  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  through  Patmyra.  The  Phoenicians 
manofactured  salt  by  evaporation  from  sea-water, 
and  used  it  for  salting  fialL 

EmbUmatie  Uses  of  the  Term.  —  Owing  to  its 
purifying,  sustaining,  and  antiseptic  qualities, 
salt  became  an  emblem  of  fidelity  and  friendship 
amongst  Eastern  nations.  To  have  '  eaten  of  his 
salt,'  and  thus  partaken  of  his  ho^itality,  was 
(and  still  is)  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  a  token  or 
pledge  of  eternal  amity.  So  in  the  Bible  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Covenant  ('a  covenant 
of  salt  M  between  J'  and  His  people  (Nu  IS**, 
2  Ch  13*).  In  memorable  language  oar  Lord 
applies  the  expression  to  His  discij^es:  'Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth '  (Mt  6").  Again  He  says : 
'  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  itt'  and  He  oonoludes 
with  the  injunction :  '  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and 
have  peace  one  with  another'  (Mk  9°°). 

Excess  of  saltness  in  the  ground  produces 
sterility ;  hence  a  salt-land  becomes  emblematic  of 
barrenness  and  desolation  (Dt  29",  Jer  17*,  Zeph 
2");  and  a  city  when  destroyed  was  sown  with 
salt,  in  token  tliat  it  was  never  again  to  be  re- 
stored. Thos  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Shechem 
when  captured  by  Abimelech  (Jg  9*). 

£.  HuLU 

SALT,  CITT  OP  (n^  Ty).— This  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  and  was  situated  in  the  wilderness  of 

*  In  th«  proportloD  of  28  to  W  gninnua  per  litn. 

t  HuU,  Mount  Seir,  3b.  xIt.  p.  128 ;  UrteL  Fovom  #X» 
fiimttkndtla  Mer  Morte;  Trlstnm,£atuIo^/(ra«^S& 

S  Jo*.  Ant.  ziL  IIL  8.  Bevenaa  wis  nlnd  bj  •  tuc  on  wM, 
Hie  ramiaioii  ot  which  wis  aSnwl  tb*  Jaws  tj  ~ 
Ung  o(  ByiU :  O.  zm.  U.  1. 
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Beth-arabah  (Jos  IS**-**).    It  was  also  not  far 

from  En-gedi,  the  site  of  which  we  know ;  henoe 
it  may  be  inferred  to  have  oociipied  some  position 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
En-gedi  and  Khathm  Utdvm  (the  salt  monntain. 
See  art.  Salt).  £.  Hull. 

SALT  BBA.— See  Dead  Ska. 

SALT,  TAIiLBT  OF  (n^^;).— The  seene  of 
memorable  victories  of  Bavid,  or  of  Abishai  his 
lieutenant,  over  tlie  Edomites  (2  S  8",  1  Ch  18"),* 
and  at  a  later  period  of  Amaziah  over  the  same 
hereditary  enemies  of  Jndah  (2  K  14',  2  Ch  25*'). 
The  position  of  this  valley  can  scarcely  be  a  matter 
for  doubt,  both  on  account  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions as  related  in  the  above  passages,  and  from 
the  position  of  the  salt  monntain,  Khathm  Utdum, 
which  rises  from  the  western  ^ore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  accounts  of  the  battles  wonld  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  position  was  some  valley  1 
between  Jerusalem  and  Edom  of  which  Petra  (i 
was  the  capital ;  and  the  name  indicates  the  prox- 
imity of  either  the  salt  mountain  or  the  salt  sea. 
Both  the  inferences  are  satisfied  by  identifpng  the 
Valley  of  Salt  with  the  plain  extending  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the  difls 
(the  ascent  of  'A]^abbim),  t  which  cross  the  valley 
from  side  to  side  and  form  the  southern  margin 
of  the  Ghor.  This  plain  is  of  sufficient  extent  to 
be  the  battleCTonnd  for  large  armies.  See  arts. 
Ababah  and  Dbad  Sea.  E.  Hull. 

S&LTWORT  (Job  30*  EV).— See  Mallowi 

SILD  (m';;).— The  father  of  Zimri  the  Simeonite 
chief  who  was  slain,  along  with  the  Midianitish 
woman,  by  Phinehas,  Nu  25''  (B  ZaKfuiii',  A  ZaKii, 
Luc.  SaXt^M),  1  Mao  2^*  (2aXii/t,  hence  AY  Salom). 

SALUM  (A  ZoXotfAs  B  om.),  1  Es  S"  =  Shallom, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  porters  (cL  Ezr  V).  CSftlled 
Sallumns,  1  Es  0". 

SALUTATIOH  (NT  inrwwntin  'salate'in  OT  is 

expressed  by  -pa  [lit.  '  bless']  or  a\hf}  W  Hit.  'ask 
for  the  peace  of  ],  in  NT  by  iaritoitiu  [sJso  tr.  in 
AV  <  greet']).— In  the  modem  East  some  word  or 
act  of  salutation  accompanies  all  social  interconrse, 
the  phrases  and  geetnres  being  modified  according 
to  the  occasion  and  the  relationship  of  the  parties. 
It  is  against  all  the  courtesies  of  Oriental  life  to 
deliver  any  message,  ask  information,  at  pass  to 
any  matter  of  business,  without  some  form  of  salu- 
tation by  which  inquiry  is  made  after  each  others 
welfare,  and  goodwill  is  expressed.  Thus  a  traveller 
seeking  direction  from  a  peasant  by  the  roadside 
must  first  hail  him  by  expressing  a  wish  that 
his  toil  may  bring  an  ample  rewanL  Similarly, 
a  purchaser  on  entering  a  shop,  before  mentioning 
what  he  wants  or  engaging  in  the  nsnal  sword- 
play  about  the  price,  must  salute  the  merchant 
with  the  wish  that  the  day  may  prove  one  of  bless- 
ing and  profit.  Remoteness  from  cities  and  centres 
of  civilization  does  not  mean  ignorance  of  such 
etiquette,  as  the  Bedawin  of  the  desert  excel  in 
this  politeness.  No  inferiority  of  position  is  allowed 
to  excuse  the  omission  of  such  courtesy:  the 
beggar  at  the  door  expects  a  salutation  along 
with  the  copper  or  piece  of  bread,  and,  if  refused 

*  Both  Oien  puHCcat,  hidglii(  by  th*  context,  arldantlr  nfer 
to  the  auna  event,  but  m  the  toimar  it  Is '  the  Syilani'  who  are 
«snqiiished,intheUtteritlB*tha  Edomitei.'  At  it  Is  extremely 
fanprobable  that  the  STTiani  ibonld  lisve  been  enooonteied  at 
the  eouthern  extremity  o(  the  Dead  Sea,  we  most  suppose  that 
(he  latter  la  the  oomct  aoconnt,  and  that  the  tormar  Is  an 
■TOr  doe  to  ttannription.  (See  Driver,  San.  217  LX 

t  'JJ/nbbin^'taiiflatt,'  which  an  tound  nnder  the  itoiiea 
itthisplaoab 


charity,  claims  that  he  shall  at  least  be  dismissed 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  Divine  care.  Some- 
thing of  formal  dignity  mingles  also  with  the 
daily  salutations  iu  the  family.  Some  of  the  chief 
occasions  of  salutation  are :  the  birth  of  a  son,  a 
marriage,  the  meeting  of  relatives  away  from 
home,  uie  return  of  a  friend  from  a  journey,  the 
appeals  of  the  street  beggar.  Salutations  are  also 
oifered  to  the  host  after  nartaking  of  refresh- 
ments, upon  meeting  a  fellow-traveller  on  the 
road,  and  on  visits  of  respect  to  ecclesiastical  or 
government  officials. 

Oriental  salutation,  ancient  and  modem,  owes 
much  of  its  originating  motive  and  distinctiveness 
of  ctuuacter  to  the  following  facts  of  Oriental 
Ufe:— 

(1)  Thf€  xtrono  8€nw  of  pertonal  dignity  arnong 
Orientals. — In  Job  29  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  elements  of  Oriental  greatness,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  man  who  is  met  on 
every  side  by  the  reverence,  obedience,  and  loving 
gratitude  oi  those  to  whom  he  has  been  a  bene- 
factor. The  same  sense  of  dignity  implies  a  quick 
recognition  of  afiront,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  when  the  claim  to  respect  b  repudi- 
ated. Hence  the  complaint  over  the  cessation  of 
the  wonted  reverence  in  Job  30.  The  narrative  in 
the  Ok.  of  Esther  turns  upon  the  salutation  that 
Mordecai  refused  to  Haman.  Christ's  Oriental 
hearers  would  be  deeply  stirred  by  the  appeal  of 
the  affiponted  guest  (Lk  7*^),  and  by  the  list  of 
indignities  heaped  npon  the  neglected  king  (Mt 
25**-^).  The  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt  show  the  forms  of^  prostration 
in  which  gods  and  kings  were  saluted  and  suppli- 
cated. Similsur  formalities  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  being  employed  in  ordinary  social  life 
(6n  82n-*>  33^  1  S  2S^>).  The  usual  salute  of 
reverence  is  that  of  standing  erect.  Thus  children 
rise  to  salute  their  parents  (Pr  31');  and  in  the 
village,  when  the  men  are  gathered  in  a  room  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  funeral,  it  is  customary 
for  all  to  rise  and  stand  whenever  a  member  of  the 
village  or  a  visitor  from  the  neighbourhood  enters 
the  room.  There  is  a  weird  allumon  to  this 
custom  in  Is  14*.  The  most  impressive  form  of 
salutation  is  to  kneel,  and  clasp  and  kiss  the  feet. 
This  is  done  when  some  favour  is  sought  or 
influence  solicited  on  behalf  of  oneself  or  a  friend 
(2  K  4").  When  words  fail,  and  there  are  no  more 
tears  to  shed,  this  oratory  of  silent  helplessness 
seems  to  say,  '  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  pres- 
ence' (Ps  SI").  It  is  the  power  of  weakness  over 
strength  through  the  confession  of  weakness. 

(2)  TM  comTori  derived  from  phytieal  health, 
peace  of  mind,  and  family  affeetton. — With  Ori- 
entals the  summit  is  always  more  pleasant  than 
the  ascent;  work  is  undertaken  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  rest  rather  than  rest  enjoyed  in 
order  to  the  renewal  of  labour.  When  anything 
urgent  or  important  has  to  be  done,  the  early 
morning  is  chosen,  so  that,  if  possible,  rest  of 
mind  may  be  recovered  before  the  evening  (Gn  22?, 
Jer  7").  An  Arabic  proverb  says,  '  It  is  better  to 
have  bad  news  in  tiie  morning  than  news  of  any 
kind  in  the  evening.'  Hence  a  fulness  of  mean- 
ing, a  sense  of  needed  comfort,  in  the  salutation  of 
peace  (Q^V«AdMm,  tlp^ivr|),  implying  both  the  safety 
of  Divine  protection  and  the  resttulness  of  human 
friendship  (Gn  26»-"  44",  Ex  4",  Nu  6>«,  Jg  18», 
1  S  1"  20^'  25»- »» 29',  1  Ch  12«,  Mk  5»«).  The  ques- 
tion of  giving  and  receiving  this  salutation  of 
peace  was  one  of  grave  importance  to  travellers 
meeting  strangers  on  the  road.  If  the  stmngen 
were  enemies,  they  would  also  be  aliens  in  religion, 
and  unable  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  their  god 
npon  those  who  were  under  the  protection  of 
another.   Even  at  the  present  day,  Moslei  u>,  J ews. 
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and  Christians  shrink  from  besto-ring  upon  each 
o^her  tiie  salutation  of  peace.  To  the  Moslem 
especially  it  seems  heterodox  to  vish  peace  to  the 
iniidel,  and  an  impertinence  to  be  thos  saluted  by 
him.  These  limitations  are  left  behind  in  Mt  6*' 
Hence  the  directness  of  the  question,  '  Art  thon 
for  us,  or  for  our  adTeraaries!'  (Joe  5**),  and  the 
anxious  inquiry,  •  Is  it  peace  ? '  (2  K  9^-").  Hence 
also  the  abhorrence  of  deceitful  salutation  (Ps  28', 
Jer  6"  8",  Ezk  13").  The  ordinary  hail  of  travellers 
on  the  road  is  the  old  formula  mentioned  in  Ps 
US",  Mt  21>  23^,  <  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh.' 
Among  relatives  and  familiar  friends  the  form  of 
salutation  after  an  interval  of  separation  is  to  kiss 
on  both  cheeks,  or  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  It  is 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  (Gn  Zl"  29"- •»  31"  SS",  Ex 
4",  Ps  85" ;  of.  R>  16",  1  Co  16",  2  Co  13"  '  Salute 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,'  similarly  1  Th  5* 
'  Salute  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss,'  and  1  P 
5^* '  Salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  love ').  In  the 
ease  of  children  saluting  their  parents,  scholars  their 
teachers,  and  servants  their  masters,  the  custom  is 
to  stand,  and,  bowing  down,  to  kiss  the  hand.  In 
Oriental  letters  the  opening  sentence  frequently 
begins  with  the  expression,  'After  kissing  your 
hands,'  as  a  token  of  respect.  This  reverential 
salutation  of  kissing  the  hands  is  always  given  to 
priests,  rabbis,  and  sheikhs  of  religion.  It  was  the 
salutation  claimed  by  the  Pharisees  (Mk  12^). 
Absalom  changed  the  salntation  of  respect  to  that 
of  eqnal  friendship  (2  S  15°-  *).  There  prevails  at 
the  present  time  a  compromise  of  courtesy  by  which 
one  seizes  the  hand  of  a  friend  in  order  to  give  the 
kiss  of  veneration,  but  the  other  defeats  the  desi^ 
by  quickly  withdrawing  his  hand  as  soon  as  ms 
fingers  have  been  touchM.  See  art.  Kiss. 

m  Bible  instances  of  salutation,  where  one 
person  falls  upon  the  neck  of  another,  the  Heb. 
word  for  '  neck '  ("w^y  fawar)  is  used  in  the  dual 
[probably  not  plvrai]  as  indicating  the  two  sides 
that  aro  kissed  (Gn  27"  33*  45"  46»,  Ca  4»). 

In  Oriental  salntation  great  attention  is  paid  to 
asking  after  each  other's  health  and  general  wel- 
fare, m  the  course  of  a  call  of  courtesy  or  on  an 
occasion  of  meeting.  It  is  exceedingly  tiring  to 
a  Western,  who  craves  some  exchange  of  thought, 
to  have  to  answer  these  repeated  inquiries  uter 
his  health,  more  especially  as  every  such  inquiry 
begins  another  circulating  decimal  of  devout 
commonplaces.    It  is  owing  to  the  prominence 

S'ven  to  this  matter  that  the  visit  of  salutation  in 
le  Bible  is  often  described  as  a  health-inquiry 
(1 S  10*  l?"  30"  RV  gives  the  more  general  'salate ' 
instead  of  'ask  of  welfare'  in  1  Ch  IS'*).  The 
union  of  reverence  and  affection  in  salutation  is 
exemplified  in  Ex  18',  1  S  20",  2  S  14".  The 
salutation  of  bowing  and  kissing  was  employed 
in  the  worship  of  Baal  (Job  31",  1  K  19"). 

The  injunction,  'Salute  no  man  by  the  way' 
(2  K  4"  Lk  10*),  referred  to  the  inevitable  delay 
imposed  by  common  courtesy  in  asking  and  answer 
ing  formal  inquiries  as  to  health,  family,  etc. 
The  special  responsibility  of  one  sent  by  anoUier 
is  recognized  by  the  Orientals,  and  the  messenger 
is  saved  from  the  charge  of  rudeness  by  a  proverb 
which  sa^  '  The  messenger  has  only  to  deuver  his 


(3)  The  dnihteated  eonmetion  thai  both  bUtting 
and  eurting  in  tcdutation  tend  to  work  out  thetr 
fulfilment. — It  was  of  importance  to  give  or  to 
withhold  the  salutation  of  peace.  The  salutation 
at  parting  took  the  form  of  a  benediction  (Ru  1*-  **, 
1  8  20«>,  2  S  19"),  and  consequently  the  same  word 
might  mean  'rejoice' or  'farewell' (Ph  4*).  This 
fom  of  salutation  is  exemplified  in  rich  fnlneas  at 
the  doae  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  When  Christ 
Mid  thkt  the  '  pea4se'  He  gave  wu  not  after  the 


custom  of  the  world,  He  referred  to  the  emptineei 
that  had  come  to  mark  salutations  that  once 
expressed  a  precise  meaning  and  a  sincere  desire 
(Lk  24",  Jn  14"  20").  The  disciples  were  told  that 
when  they  went  forth  in  His  name,  and  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing  on  a  house,  and  were  refused 
admittance  and  hospitality,  then  the  blessing 
returned  to  those  who  had  uttered  it.  It  was  their 
introduction  to  what  has  since  become  a  familiar 
law  in  the  Christian  service,  that  whatever  is 
forfeited  for  the  Lord  is  foond  in  Him. 

G.  M.  Mackis. 
SiLYATION,  SAYIOUR.— The  purpose  of  this 
art.  ia  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  as  developed  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  Biblical  writmgs.  Of  necessity  the  nibject 
stands  in  close  relations  with  others  treated  in  the 
Dictionary,  and  the  reader  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  consult,  in  addition  to  special  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  Faith,  Mediatob,  Redbeher, 
Ransom,  Pabocsia,  etc.,  the  general  articles  on 
God,  Holy  Spibit,  Jesus  Christ,  Messiah, 
KiNODou  OF  God,  and  Eschatoukit.  It  will  be 
the  aim  of  this  article,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition,  and,  passmg  over  points  of 
detail,  to  confine  itself  to  a  nird's-eye  view  of  the 
doctrine  as  a  whole. 

L  The  Words, 
tl.  Tbe  Idea  (In  snMnQL 
iU.  Hiatory  o(  the  Idea. 

1.  In  the  Old  Teatament. 
S.  Between  the  Testamenta 
8.  In  the  Teaching  of  Jemia. 

«.  In  the  New  Testament:  (a)  Inrsnml;  (&)8t.FMil; 

(c)  St  John. 
tr,  Sjatematlc  Statement. 

L  Nature  of  Salvation :  (a)  temporal  and  apiritoal ; 

(ft)  Individual  and  social ;  (e)  present  and  future^ 
t.  Conditions  of  Salntion :  (a)  on  the  Divine  side ; 

(b)  on  the  human  side. 
>.  Extent  of  Salvation :  (a)  In  this  life ;  (b)  in  ttie  lite  to 
> ;  (s)  In  the  unlveraa. 


L  The  Words.— 'Salvation'  is  in  OT  tr.  of  a 
number  of  words,  the  principal  of  which  are :  ng^t^, 
W*:  or  SVU  n^vyio  [only  Ps  68"  RV  'deliverances'! 
nywf,  from  the  stem  yv'  (lit. '  to  be  broad,  spacious  ; 
only  found  in  Niplial  and  Hiphil,  the  latter  with  the 
meaning  '  deliver ') ;  in  the  fIT  it  is  tr.  of  aiimipta, 
from  aSttt  '  to  save '  (leas  frequently  of  rh  auri)pio*, 
neut.  of  the  adj.  o-tmipiot ;  e.g.  Lk  2"  3*,  Ac  28", 
Eph  6" ;  of.  Tit  2"  *  to''  ^'o"  avHtfum,  '  the 

grace  of  God  bringing  salvation').  Other  words 
translated  'save' m  our  VSS  are  in  OT  n;ri  and 
(Piel  and  Hiphil  of  nj)  'to  livey'  with  the 
meaning  '  to  keep  living,'  '  to  save  alive ' ;  so  Gn 
12"  19"  45'  fRV]  50",  Ex  ",  Nn  22"  81",  Dt  20" 
Jos  2"  6»,  Jg  8"  21'*,  1  S  27",  1  K  18»  20»,  2  K  7*, 
Ezk  13"- ",  and  esp.  Ezk  3"  18",  where  the  reference 
is  to  escape  from  penalty  tlurough  repentance) ; 
S<yn  (lit.  '  to  snatch  away,'  with  meaning  '  deliver,' 
by  which  it  is  usually  rendered  both  m  AV  and 
RV ;  e.g.  I  S  12"  and  often.  The  tr.  '  save '  occurs 
in  AV  onlv  2  S  19*).  b>9  (Piel  of  unused  'to 
dip  away,  'to  escape,'  with  meaning  'to  let  or 
cause  to  escape,'  hence  '  to  deliver ' ;  1  S  19",  2  S 
19»,  1  K  1",  Job  20*',  Jer  48«,  and  2  S  19'  RV,  Jer 
51S.4SJ.  -^ji)  (lit  'to  keep,'  'to  preserve";  Job  2«, 
RV '  spue ').  In  NT  the  word  'save'  is  usually  the 
translation  of  a^u,  but  the  compound  Singiltfu  is 
rendered '  save '  in  three  instances  (Lk  7*  RV,  where 
A V  renders  •  heal,'  Ac  27*»,  1  P  3",  cf.  Ac  23"  •  to 
bring  safe';  elsewhere  'escape'  Ac  27**  28',  or 
'  make  whole '  Mt  14"),  and  the  same  is  true  in 
one  case  (2  P  2^  AV)  of  4iv\A<r<ra  (lit.  '  to  guard,' 
'to  preserve,'  so  RV).  The  phrase  rtpatolifia 
fuxiit  in  He  10"  is  tendered  'saving  of  the  soul '  in 
both  versions. 

'Saviour'  is  the  tr.  in  OT  of  the  Hiph.  ptcp, 
(jnCto)  of  (so  Jg  3»-",  Is  19"  43",  and  often)! 
m  MT  and  TiXX  of  o-wnip,  from  tri^tt. 
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iL  The  Idea. — The  root  idea  in  salvation  is 
deliverance.  In  eveiy  case  some  danger  or  evil  is 
presupposed,  in  rescae  from  which  salvation  con- 
rists.  Since  in  primitive  times  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  be  feared  is  defeat  in  battle,  salvation 
is  otten  used  in  OT  in  the  sense  of  '  victory'  {e.g. 
Ex  16*.  IS  U"  RV  'deliverance,'  19»  RV  'vic- 
tory,' Ps  20»  RVm  'victory'),  and  successful 
warriors  are  called  '  saviours  (e.y.  Jg  3'-",  Keh 
9").  But  this  is  only  one  modification  of  a  much 
broader  usage.  Men  are  said  to  be  saved  from 
trouble  (Ps  Si*,  Is  33«,  Jer  14»  30' ;  of.  1  S  10»,  Ps 
107"-  >•).  enemies  (2  S  S"),  violence  (2  S  22*,  Ps  fi9> 
'bloodthirsty  mon'),  reproach  (Ps  57*),  exile  (Ps 
loe*,  Jer  30"  46",  Zee  8'),  death  (Ps  6*,  of.  v.'),  sia 
(Ezk  Se*,  cf.  Ps  130»,  Mt  1").  Since  all  deliverance 
comes  from  God,  He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
'  Saviour '  (so  esp.  in  Deutero-TsaiaJi  43*' "  45"' " 
4  J"  60"  63» ;  but  also  Jer  14»,  Hos  18*.  2  S  22«,  Ps 
106*>).  The  name  '  Saviour '  is  often  applied  to  God 
in  the  Apocrypha  (e.ff.  Ad.  Est  16*,  Bar  4"*,  Jth 
Wis  W,  Sir  61>,  1  Mac  4» ;  cf .  3  Mao  6»- »  7", 
Ps-Sol  3»  8*»  W  17»).  It  is  less  frequent  in  NT, 
being  found  only  in  Lk  1",  1  Ti  1'  2»  4",  Tit  1*  2", 
Jude  Elsewhere  in  NT  the  title  is  applied  only 
to  Jesus  Christ  (so  Lk  2"  and  often).  With  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  we  find  the  tendency 
to  use  the  words  'save'  and  'salvation'  in  a 
technical  theological  sense  of  the  deliverance  to 
be  brought  in  with  the  Messianic  age  {e.g.  Jer  23*) 
or  at  the  last  day  (Is  25*).  This  usage,  which  is 
common  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  {e.g.  Enoch 
62"  99",  Apoc.  Bar  68»,  2  Es  8* ;  cf.  Ps-Sol  10*  12'), 
reappears  in  NT  in  such  passages  as  Mt  10**  24"-  ** 
and  pnrall.,  Ro  11**  13",  1  Co  3'*,  2  Ti  4»  RV,  He 
9*  1  P  1  »•»•".  The  M'ord  is  still  used,  however, 
in  NT  as  in  OT,  in  the  wider  sense  of  deliverance 
from  trouble  (so  Ja  5"  of  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  nften  in  the  Gospels).  AVith  the  deepening 
senbe  of  moral  evil,  '  salvation '  acquires  a  more 
profound  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  in- 
cludes deliverance  from  sin  itself  as  weU  as  from 
the  various  evils  which  are  the  consequence  of  sin, 
and  so  comes  to  stand,  in  the  spiritual  realm  as 
well  as  in  the  temporal,  for  a  present  experience 
as  well  as  for  a  future  expectation.  The  growth  of 
this  deeper  meaning  wiO  become  apparent  M  we 
pass  to  a  brief  review  of  the  history. 

iiL  HiSTOBT  OF  THX  IDEA.— 

Th»  SotmM,— In  the  prewint  steto  of  Btbllosl  eritldam,  any 
■ttempl  to  tno*  (ha  development  ot  a  Uwologioa)  oonoeptlon 
muat  be  provldoDkL  Aa  a  part  of  general  hietory,  the  hietory 
of  doctrine  is  dependent  tor  Ita  10  '  ' 


goroee  upon  the  reenlta  reached 
In  the  wider  diecipUne,  and  the  anoertalnty  which  atill  obtalna 
aa  to  the  date  and  authorahip  ot  manjr  OT  p«aaag«a  {*./•  Paahna) 
hindus  the  Iheoloffian  in  hia  attempt  at  oonatruotiTe  atatement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  atiident  of  doctrine  has  an  advantage 
over  the  general  biatorlan.  For  there  la  an  inner  logio  ot 
Ideas  which  is  qoite  Independent  ot  time  and  place.  And  It 
la  often  poeatble  by  the  aid  ot  this  logio  to  traoe  the  orteln  and 
development  of  oonoeptiona,  even  where  external  evidence  aa 
to  thdr  hiator;  la  laoUng  or  nnoertain.  In  the  pteaent  artiele 
the  general  resalta  ot  Biblical  critioiam  are  preauppoeed.  It  la 
aaaumed  that  the  Idea  of  aalvation  haa  had  a  hiatory,  the  broad 
outlines  of  which  we  can  trace,  and  that  the  record  ot  tUa 
history  la  preaerved  tor  na  in  the  Biblical  writinga,  which, 
together  with  the  oontemponuieooa  Apocryphal  mi  Pseud- 
apigmphleal  literature,  oonatltote  our  aonroes.  In  what  toUowa 
we  ahall  give  the  different  atape  in  the  development  of  the  idea 
in  their  natural  order,  even  If  the  particular  paaaages  which 
Uluatiate  a  spedal  nmgt  be  themselves  c(  later  or  ot  uncertain 
dat» 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament. — The  most  signal  in 
stance  of  the  Divine  salvation  in  the  early  history 
of  Israel,  and  the  one  which  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  national  memory,  was  the  de- 
liTeranoe  from  Egypt,  The  prophetic  historian 
in  the  Pentateuch^  (J)  relates  with  triumph  how 
*  J*  saved  Ismel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead 
upoL  the  seashore'  (Ex  14"^  The  same  glorious 
deliverance  ia  celebmted  in  Pa  106  (ttf.  esp.  w.''-  *■ "). 


In  these  passages  we  have  the  rimpleet  meaning  oi 
'  salvation,'  It  is  deliverance  from  present  danger 
or  trouble,  more  especially  from  defeat  in  batUcb 
is  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  because  He  is  the  one 
from  whom  such  deliverance  comes.  'J*  is  my 
strength  and  my  song,'  sings  the  author  of  tha 
Song  of  Moses  (Ex  1^),  'and  he  is  become  my 
salvation.'  And  the  context  makes  clear  the  sense 
in  which  this  salvation  is  to  be  understood,  '  J"  ia 
a  man  of  war,  J"  is  his  name'  (v.*,  cf.  the  title  f 
Sabaoth,  'J*  of  Hosts,'  t.e.  according  to  what  is 
probably  the  best  interpretation,  J"  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel),  The  use  of  '  salvation '  in  this 
sense  of  victory  in  battle  is  frequent  in  the  OT, 
esp.  in  the  historical  books.  In  the  time  of  the 
judges  J'  raised  up  'saviours'  in  the  persons  of 
Othniel  ( Jg  3»)  and  of  Ehud  (3'*),  He  sent  Gideon 
to  save  Israel  (6'''-  cf.  vv.**-"),  and  required  him 
to  reduce  hia  force  to  300  men,  lest  Israel  should 
say,  'mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me'  (7*).  In 
the  time  of  their  distress  at  Aphek  the  people  send 
in  haste  to  fetch  the  ark  from  Shiloh, '  that  it  may 
come  among  us  and  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
our  enemies'  (1  S  4').  With  the  growth  of  the 
national  life  the  importance  of  such  .  deliverance 
increases.  J"  made  Saul  to  be  king  that  he  might 
save  the  people  from  the  Philistines  (1  S  9"),  and 
the  same  is  true  of  David  after  him  (2  S  3"  '  By 
the  huid  of  .  .  .  David  I  will  save  .  .  .  Israel  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Philuttmes  and  out  of  the  hand 
of  aU  Uieir  enemies';  cf.  also  2  K  14").  This 
view  of  J'  as  the  Saviour  of  Israel  in  battle  finds 
classic  expression  in  the  Deuteronomic  code  (Dt 
20*-*) :  'And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  come  nigh  nnto 
the  battle,  that  the  priest  shall  approach  and  speak 
unto  the  people,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  Hear,  O 
Isnel,  ye  draw  nigh  this  day  nnto  battle  against 
your  enemies :  let  not  your  heart  faint ;  fear  not, 
nor  tremble,  neither  be  ye  affrighted  at  them ;  for 
J"  your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for 
you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you.' 

Side  by  side  with  this  view  of  'salvation'  M 
victory  iu  battle,  goes  the  Mrider  conception  of  it  aa 
deliverance  from  trouble.  J"  not  only  delivers  His 
people  from  their  enemies  (2  S  3"),  but  from  all 
their  calamities  and  distresses  (1  S  10",  cf.  Pa 
107").  He  saves  the  poor  man  who  cries  to  Him 
out  of  all  his  troubles  (Ps  34*,  cf.  37").  His  salva- 
tion  brings  with  it  not  merely  deliverance,  but 
security  and  prosperity.  This  dose  connexion 
with  prosperity  is  clearly  brought  out  in  such  a 
passage  as  Ps  118**  'Save  now,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  J*.  O  J'  .  .  .  send  now  prosperity'  (cf.  Ps 
106*-  *  'O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation  -.  that  I  may 
see  the  prosperityof  thy  chosen ').  In  more  than 
one  instance  the  Hebrew  words  usually  translated 
'salvation'  are  rightly  rendered  in  £V  'welfare' 
{e.g.  Job  30"  nw)  or  'safety'  (i.«.  security,  cf. 
Job  Pr  11"  «>:).  Especially  common  is  this 
connotation  in  connexion  with  the  eschatological 
use  of  the  word.  Cf .  Is  61"  '  I  will  greatly  rejoice 
in  J',  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God for  he 
hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation,  ha 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness.' 
The  salvation  in  which  the  redeemed  Israel  is  her* 
represented  as  rejoicing  is  the  good  time  of  safety 
and  prosperity  to  be  ushered  in  with  the  Messianic 
age.  But  this  ia  already  to  anticipate  the  next 
meaning. 

Thus  far  we  have  oonwdered  salvation  as 
deliverance  from  present  evil.  The  conception 
is  both  temporal  and  materiaL  But  with  the  rise 
of  Messianic  prophecy  *  we  note  a  new  develop- 
ment.  The  conception  of  salvation  is  stiU  mora 

•Thewoid  'MeaalaDio'  ia  here  need  In  Ha  broadeat  aen^  to 

Include  the  doctrine  ot  a  tutors  Divine  «>sU»mnce  InaUIIJ 
foruia,  whether  or  no*  it  involves  the  bellel  in  a  Miwiimn  Mm 
of  David'a  llnei 
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or  less  external.  It  involves  victory  in  battle,  the 
defeat  of  enemies,  and  worldly  prosperity.  But 
this  victory  is  not  looked  for  in  the  present. 
There  is  a  preceding  judgment  to  take  place,  in 
which  unfaithful  Israel  shall  receive  from  J'  the 
jnst  recompense  of  her  sins.  Only  after  this 
impending  judgment,  and  then  only  tor  the  faith- 
ful remnant,  will  J"  show  Himself  as  Saviour.  We 
have  thus  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
an  eschatological  sense,  as  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Messianic  age.  The  prominence  of  the  con- 
ception varies  greatly  in  the  different  prophets. 
In  some  it  is  almost  overshadowed  by  the  message 
of  doom.  In  others  it  is  a  hope  which  boms 
bright  and  clear.  Often  jndgment  and  salvation 
go  hand  in  hand,  as  in  such  a  passage  a*  Is  35* 
'  Your  God  will  come  with  vengeance  ...  he 
will  come  and  save  you.'  The  Messianic  salvation 
is  the  theme  of  many  of  the  Psalms  {e.g.  63"  '  Oh 
that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion  ! 
When  God  bringeth  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  then  let  Jacob  rejoice  and  let  Israel 
be  glad.'  Cf.  14'  69»- »  106"  133").  Especially 
common  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  eschato- 
logical  sense  in  the  later  portions  of  Isaiah  {e.g. 
25?  458.  IT  496.  M  5i»  5^  ei'*  62").  From  the 
prophets  it  passes  over  into  the  Apocalyptic  books 
Ps-Sol  10*  and  often),  and  reappears  in  the 
NT  with  deepened  ethical  and  spiritual  meaning. 

LooUng  mora  dOMly  at  the  content  of  this  fatura  Miration, 
we  And  that  it  hu  muy  features  In  common  with  the  Mlvatton 
alread}-  experienoed  in  the  paust.  It  is  still  a  time  of  victory 
over  enemies,  of  worldly  prosperity  and  joy.  But  there  is  a 
new  element  whitdi  enten  into  the  conoeption  ttirousb  the 
experiences  of  the  Ibdle.  Whatever  else  the  future  salvation 
may  bring  with  it,  it  Involves  restoration  from  oapUvity. 
Thus  Jeremiah,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Ood  *  will 
raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  braDcb,'  who  'shall  reign  as 
King  and  deal  wisely  and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice 
In  the  land,'  goes  on  to  say  that  *  In  bis  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  .  .  .  They  shall  no  more 
say.  As  J"  Uvatli,  which  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt ;  but  as  J"  Uveth,  whkta  nought  up  and  which  led 
the  seed  of  the  honsa  o(  Israel  cut  of  the  north  oonatiT,  and 
from  all  the  coontriei  whither  I  have  driven  them ;  and  they 
shaUdweU  in  their  own  land'(Jer2SM;  of.SOlAU'Behold,! 
will  turn  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob's  tents,'  81U,  and  esp. 
iffii '  Fear  not  thou,  O  Jacob  my  servant,  neither  be  dianunred, 
O  Israel.  For,  lo,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed  from 
the  land  of  their  captivity;  and  Jacob  shall  return,  and  shall  be 
quiet  and  at  ease,  and  none  shall  make  him  afraid  0.  So 
Exekiel  looks  fOr  a  dav  when  Ood  shall  save  His  distressed  flock, 
and  gather  them  under  one  shepherd,  even  His  servant  David 
(34S>-*>)l  And  y*rhariah  oonlldantly  expects  the  time  when 
God  shall  save  His  people  '  fMm  the  East  country  and  from  the 
West  country,'  and  shall  'bring  them,  and  they  shall  dwell  In 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem'  (p.t.al.  Is  OB*').  The  return  from 
captivity  is  the  theme  of  the  Psalmlsf  s  prayer  (100",  cf.  69>) ; 
and  in  the  little  hymn  which  forms  the  appendix  of  Is  11  the 
returned  exiles  are  represented  as  praising  God  for  Ills  deliver- 
ance, and  drawing  water  with  j«y  ont  of  the  walls  of  salvation 

But  the  Jerusalem  to  which  tb»  exilss  return  Is  not  to  be  In 
all  respects  the  same  aa  the  old.  Wa  have  emphasised  the 
external  features  In  the  Messianic  ideal.  But  we  shall  greatly 
misconceive  the  nature  of  Israel's  hope  It  we  renrd  it  as  purely 
external  The  revelation  of  God's  holiness  had  oeen  too  clearly 
apprehended  by  the  prophets  to  make  them  content  with  any 
ideal  which  was  not  ethicaL  As  the  condition  of  enjoying  the 
future  salvation  Is  repentance  on  Israel's  ^rtCIslA-si)),  ao  it 
Includes  as  one  of  Its  chief  elements  the  righteousness  of  the 
nation  (Jer  Sl>l^)i  The  Messianic  age  la  to  be  a  time  of 
justice  and  judgment  and  of  the  pure  worship  of  Ood.  When 
the  Messiah  comes,  he  will  be  not  merely  a  faithful  shepherd 
(Ezk  bat  a  just  judge  (Is  11^,  binding  up  the  broken- 
hearted, setting  at  liberty  the  captiveau  righting  the  wronged 
Os  6I1X  but  at  the  same  time  punishing  the  guilty  (Is  11< 
(1^ ;  In  short,  realizing  the  ethical  ideal,  me  failure  to  attain 
whldi  had  been  the  canae  of  all  Israel's  misfortunes.  In  the 
great  eecbatolcgiual  passages  In  prophet  and  psalmist  alike,  sal- 
vation and  righteousness  go  hand  In  band  (Is  K  MU61* 
ai",  cf.  Pi  14»  TIM  18*»-  >«!. 

Bach  being  in  general  the  natnre  of  the  Messianic  salvation, 
how  widely  shall  we  conceive  its  extent?  In  manv  passages 
Indeed  the  prophetic  vision  seems  bounded  by  Israel.  The  old 
oppreeaora  are  to  be  destroyed  in  the  great  jud^ent  of  the 
Dav  of  J"  (U  18.  84.  Ezk  38.  80,  esn.  8931,  Zepb  i*-^'),  or, 
If  tney  survive  at  all,  It  is  as  captives,  holding  the  same  menial 
position  which  they  had  once  Imposed  upon  Israel  (Jl  8<*,  cf. 


Is61*'*|b  Bsewher«,  however,  the' prophetic  horizon  broadens, 
■Dd  w*  hav*  the  prediction  d  a  day  when  the  knowledge 


aao  scnice  of  J"  shall  be  shared  by  those  who  hitherto  have 
Vnuwn  Him  noik  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  scene  not  only  of  a 
kolversal  dominion,  bat  of  a  universal  worship  (Mio  41-*,  of 
b  .tH  Is  to.  e0i»B,  Fi  tsa-n,  Zac  8>^  "  W*-iT^  Msy,  the 


time  Is  coming  when  the  Divine  worship  shall  not  be  confined 
to  Jerusalem.  The  author  of  Is  19  assodatea  bypt  and 
Aaayria  with  Israel  as  wonihlppera  of  the  one  true  Ood.  '  In 


that  day  ahall  there  be  an  altar  to  J"  In  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  J".  Anditshall 
be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  J"  of  hosts  In  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  J"  beoanae  ot  the  oppressors, 
and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour  and  a  defender,  and  he  shall 
deliver  them.  And  J"  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  know  J"  In  that  d»'  ^rv.w-n,  cL  Zaph  S'- 1*, 
Pa  87%  Thia  conception  of  •  aalvaUon  wider  than  larael 
culminates  In  the  great  passsge  Is  49^  •.  Here  wa  have  the 
sublime  conception  of  Isnel  not  merely  as  the  rwdplent  bat  ss 
the  minister  of  the  Divine  salvation.  *  And  now  salth  J"  that 
formed  me  fram  the  womb  to  be  his  servant  to  bring  Jacob 
again  to  hbn  and  that  larael  be  gathered  unto  him  .  .  .  yea, 
he  aaith.  It  la  too  light  a  thing  that  thou  ahouldat  be  my 
aervant  to  raise  up  the  tribea  ot  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  pre- 
aerved  of  laiael ;  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Oenules 
that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  ot  the  earth' 
(cf.  Is46>i-»«66i-^ 

Two  features  of  the  prophetic  teaching  still 
need  special  mention,  as  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  first  is  the 
growing  transcendence  of  the  conception;  the 
second,  the  increasing  stress  laid  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  earlier  prophets  the  Messianic  ideal  is 
essentially  earthly.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  looks 
for  the  re-establisnment  of  the  Davidic  monarchy, 
and  the  restoration  of  conditions  more  glorioos 
indeed,  but  essentially  the  same  as  those  which 
preceded  the  Exile  (Jer  23»  30»  33""").  But  with 
the  lapse  of  time  we  note  the  tendency  to  magnify 
the  contrast  between  the  Messianic  age  and  that 
which  it  succeeds.  The  hope  of  Isaiah  (ch.  11)  of  a 
renewed  natnre  is  taken  up  by  his  successors  and 
developed  with  a  great  wealth  of  detail.  In  the 
Messianic  age  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose  (Is  35').  'The  wolf  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  the  ox '  (65').  The  voire  of  weeping 
shall  no  more  be  heard  in  Jerusalem  (65").  Tnere 
shall  be  no  more  darkness  or  gloom,  for  the  un- 
certain luminaries  of  earth  shall  be  superseded  by 
a  Divine  light  (60i>-  *>) ;  the  years  of  life  shall  be 
greatly  extended  (SS*);  and  those  Israelites  who 
have  passed  away  in  the  {[loom  and  despair  of  the 
Exile  shall  rise  from  their  graves  to  share  with 
their  brethren  in  the  Messianio  glory 
Dn  12»). 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  tell  how  tix  the  paasagM  which  qpaak 
of  a  renewed  nature  are  to  be  taken  Utenuly,  and  how  far  they 
are  merely  aymbolical  ot  the  great  fertility  and  proeperity  of 
the  Meaaianio  age.  But,  whatever  may  be  true  ot  individual 
cases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passsges  dted  prepared 
the  way  for  that  transcendf  nt  view  of  the  tnture  which  Is 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  Apocalyptic  books.  The  pro- 
phetic hope  seemed  too  great  to  be  realized  under  existing 
conditions,  and  bence cottla  be  ushered  in  only  bya  complete 
tranaformation  ot  the  preaent  order  ot  things.  The  deareat 
antidpation  of  thia  new  point  cf  view  Is  given  by  the  unknown 
author  of  the  last  chapters  of  Isaiah  In  his  doctrine  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  (6617,  d  063*).  Where  such  a  view- 
point obtains,  the  Day  of  J  no  longer  has  its  significance,  as  In 
the  older  prophets,  as  ushering  In  a  new  stage  of  this  world's 
history.  It  marks  the  division  between  two  worlds  or  ages, 
aeparaldng  the  preeent  period  ot  probation  and  diatreaa  from 
the  final  age  ot  fruition  and  judgment  which  la  to  be  the  ecena 
of  larael'a^everlaatlng  aalvation^  (la  i6".  <3t  Dn  7'* :  Targum 
on  On  4Vf  (quoted  by  Oemer,  s.>.  'Hy  aoul  waiteth 

not  tor  the  aalvatlon  of  Gideon  the  aon  of  Joas,  tor  that  is 
temporal,  nor  tor  the  aalvatlon  of  Samaon,  for  it  ia  nesaing. 
but  for  the  aalvatlon  of  the  Messiah,  the  son  ot  David,  whici 


The  second  feature  which  demands  notice  is  the 
increasing  stress  laid  upon  the  individual.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  Israel  the  conception  of  salvation 
had  been  primarily  national,  but  with  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  nation  the  attention  of  the  prophets 
was  directed  more  and  more  from  the  people  as  a 
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whole  to  the  anits  which  composed  it.  Jeremiah, 
and  still  more  Ezekiel,  are  the  prophets  of  this 
growing  individnalism,  which  appears  clearly  in 
Eoch  passages  as  Jer  31^-*>,  Ezk  18.  No  smaJl 
part  of  Messiah's  work  consists  in  richting  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  and  re.estahashing  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  the  rights  of  which 
they  have  been  defrauded  (Ps  72*- »,  Is  ll*-  *  61'-»). 
Under  Him,  as  onder  a  faithful  shepherd,  all  those 
who  have  been  faithfal^to  J*  during  the  period  of 
Israel's  misfortunes  shall  be  gathered  together  to 
form  a  new  commonwealth  in  which  righteousness 
shall  be  the  controlling  feature  (Ezk  34,  cf.  Is  60"). 
This  conception  of  God  as  the  Saviour  of  the  indi- 
vidual finds  expression  in  the  Wisdom  literature 
{e.g.  Job  5"  22*  26",  Pr  20"),  and  in  many  of  the 
Psalms.  J*  is  the  deliverer  of  the  weak  and  the 
needy  (109",  of.  18"  72«-  the  Saviour  of  the 
meek  (76*  149*,  cf.  Job  22"),  and  of  all  that  put 
their  trust  in  Him  (86»,  cf.  88').  The  poor  man 
cried,  and  J"  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all 
his  troubles  (34').  He  saves  the  upright  (S?*^  *>), 
and  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit  (34"').  He  hears 
the  cry  of  them  that  fear  Him,  and  fulfils  their 
desire  (145'').  Whatever  may  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  the  later  Psalms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  tone  was  much  influenced 
by  this  growing  individualism.  There  is  a  sense 
of  intimacy  in  relation  to  God,  a  confidence,  a  jov 
in  trust  in  Him  which  can  only  be  thus  expIainecL 
Out  of  their  own  experiences  in  personal  com- 
munion with  God  the  writers  have  gained  an 
insight  into  His  tenderness  and  love  which  they 
transfer  in  thought  to  the  nation.  It  is  no 
accident  that  later  ages  have  given  an  individual- 
istic interpretation  to  psalms  whose  reference  is 
clearly  national.  And  if  we  do  right,  with  many 
recent  interpreters,  to  understand  the  sulfering 
servant  of  Dentero-Isaiah,  of  Israel  the  nation,  it 
was  surely  throagh  some  personal  experience  of 
affliction  gladly  borne  for  another's  good  that  the 
prophet  was  raised  to  hia  sublime  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  his  people's  deeper  sufferings. 

The  crown  of  this  individualism  is  reached  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  unites  in 
an  unexpected  way  the  conceptions  of  individual 
and  of  national  salvation.  In  most  of  the  OT, 
salvation  is  a  conception  which  has  meaning  only 
for  this  life.  There  is  indeed  an  existence  after 
death,  but  it  is  gloomy  and  uneventful,  without 
experience  of  God's  mercy  and  grace.  '  In  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee  (God) :  in  Sheol 
who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? '  (Ps  6*).  'This  earth 
is  the  scene  of  God's  salvation,  whether  present  or 
future ;  and  even  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  age 
unroll  themselves  upon  this  platform,  and  will  be 
enjoyed  by  those  only  who  may  be  alive  when  the 
promised  deliverance  comes. 

But  with  the  growing  sense  of  (jod's  greatness 
and  power  came  the  conception  that  even  the 
realm  of  the  dead  was  under  His  control,  and  that 
the  righteous  who  had  died  in  distress  might  stUl 
hope  after  death  to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  This 
hope,  which  appears  in  sporadic  utterances  in  the 
Psalms  {e.g.  49"  73*'- "),  and  finds  classic  expres- 
sion in  Job  19^"  ('  I  know  that  my  vindicator 
liveth,'  etc.),  culminates  in  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual resurrection,  which  meets  ns  for  the  fint 
time  in  Is  26",  and  is  repeated  in  Dn  12*"*. 

But  this  growing  individualism  had  a  still  more 
important  consequence  than  in  extending  the 
range  of  the  Divine  salvation.  It  materially  modi- 
fied the  idea  of  its  nature.  The  conception  of  sal- 
vation with  which  we  have  thus  far  been  dealing 
is,  for  all  its  ethical  features,  more  or  less  ex- 
ternal. It  is  deliveranoe  from  the  eontegueneea  of 
tin  rather  than  from  tin  itself.  The  prophets  caU 
upon  men  to  rapemt  and  fmake  their  sins,  that 


they  may  become  worthy  to  receive  the  promised 
salvation.  But  with  the  deepening  moral  sense 
there  comes  the  insight  that  even  for  repentance 
itnelf  Divine  help  is  needed,  and  the  cry  arises  to 
God  for  a  deliverance  which  shall  include  not 
merely  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  the  very  sin 
which  has  caused  them.  This  new  insight  finds 
expression  in  such  a  prayer  as  that  of  the  61st 
Psalm  :  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and 
renew  a  firm  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not 
aw^y  from  thy  presence ;  and  take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation  ;  and  uphold  me  with  a  wUhng  spirit ' 
(yy_io-i2)  Here  the  salvation  for  which  the 
Psalmist  prays  includes  deliverance  from  sin  as 
one  of  its  elements  (cf.  Ps  130^-*  'O  Israel,  hope 
ia  J' :  for  with  J*  there  is  loving-kindness,  and 
with  him  is  plenteous  redemption.  And  he  shall 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities ' ;  cf.  Ps  39" 
79°).  It  is  the  prophets  of  individualism,  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  who  give  clearest  expression  to  this 
idea  of  salvation  as  deliverance  from  sin.  'Be- 
hold, the  days  come,  saith  J",  that  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel.  .  .  .  But 
this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make.  .  .  .  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  in  their 
heart  will  I  write  it ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  thev  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbour,  ana  eveiy  man  his 
brother,  saying.  Know  J" :  for  all  men  shall  know 
me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of 
them,  saith  J"  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more'  (Jer  31"*, 
cf.  33").  '  And  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  :  from  all  your  filthi- 
ness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  yon. 
A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  spirit  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  m  my  statutes,  and 
ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and  do  them  .  .  . 
and  I  will  save  you  from  all  your  nncleannesses ' 
(Ezk  36**,  cf.  37^).  Here  we  have  a  conception 
of  salvation  which  goes  deeper  than  any  external 
deliverance.  The  great  prophet  of  the  Exile 
carries  on  the  same  line  of  thought.  To  him 
the  chief  blessing  of  the  Messianic  age  is  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  not  Israel  whose  right- 
eousness deserves  the  salvation  of  J*,  but  J'  who 
goes  out  after  His  erring  children,  to  forgive  and 
redeem  them  for  His  name's  sake  (Is  43!^'" ;  cf. 
4412  3311.  M  e4t->  651.  Zee  3'  IS').  In  such  passages 
we  have  a  direct  preparation  for  the  profound  con- 
ception of  the  N'T. 

2.  Between  the  Testament*. — In  the  Apocalyptic 
and  Pseudepigraphical  literature  of  the  Jews  we 
find  a  further  development  of  the  tendencies 
already  noted  in  the  OT.  Extending  over  a 
period  of  some  three  centuries,  its  earlier  portion 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  parts  of  the  OT, 
its  later  {e.g.  Apoc  Baruch,  2  Esdras)  with  the 
NT,  it  bridges  the  gap  between  the  two  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  time.  This  is  especially  true  in 
connexion  with  our  doctrine.  In  not  a  few  places 
indeed  '  salvation '  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of 
present  deliverance  {e.g.  Jth  8",  Ep.  of  Jer  36). 
In  general,  however,  the  use  of  the  word  is 
eschatological.  The  expected  salvation  ia  that 
of  the  Messianic  age,  which,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  is  conceived  of  in  more  and  more  tran- 
scendent manner.  Where  the  earlier  conception 
of  an  earthly  kingdom  still  survives,  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  millennium  or  preliminary  period 
of  blessedness,  preceding  the  final  triompn  which 
takes  place  in  tne  other  world.  Side  by  side  with 
this  growing  transcendence  we  note  a  fnrthei 
development  of  individnalism.   Not  only  has  tha 
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doctrine  of  the  resurrection  become  a  familiar 
article  of  faith,  but  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punislinients  is  extended  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately after  death.  In  some  cases  the  hope  of 
individual  reward  is  associated  with  large  ex- 
pectations of  the  triumph  of  Israel,  or  extends 
even  beyond  this  to  take  in  the  conversion  of  the 
GentUes.  In  other  cases  (as  in  2  Esdras)  the 
writer  despairs  even  of  the  conversion  of  Israel, 
and  is  fain  to  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  righteous  at  least,  even  if  few  in  number, 
shall  at  the  last  receive  a  glorious  reward.  Amid 
such  a  wealth  and  variety  of  material,  we  mnst 
confine  our  quotations  to  a  few  typical  passages, 
referring  the  reader  for  fuller  information  on 
points  of  detaO  to  the  books  which  deal  specially 
with  the  subject  (see  Literature  at  end  of  article). 

In  the  Apocalyptic  picture  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  are  blended  in  startling  and  un- 
expected combinations.  Sometimes  we  seem  to 
be  oreathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  prophets ; 
at  others  we  are  repelled  by  the  artificiality  and 
unreality  of  the  conception.  Thus  in  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (1-36,  dated  by 
Charles  B.a  170)  the  picture  of  the  future  is 
crassly  material.  At  the  resurrection,  the  right- 
eons  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (25*"*),  and  as  a  result 
enjoy  patriarchal  lives  (6*  25*^.  The  scene  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  is  a  punfied  earth  (10'  lO"*), 
with  Jerusalem  for  its  centre  (25*).  The  blessings 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  converted  Gentiles 
share  (10"),  are  of  a  sensuous  nature.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  increased  indefinitely.  Thus  the 
righteous  will  beget  1000  chUdren  (10^) ;  of  all 
the  seed  that  is  sown  each  measure  'will  bear 
10,000  grains,  and  each  measure  of  olives  will 
yield  ten  presses  of  oil  (10",  cf.  Apoc.  Bar  29*, 
and  note  of  Charles,  p.  64).  The  author  of  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  (B.c.  70-40),  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasizes  the  ethical  features  of  the  kingdom. 
He  looks  for  a  Messianic  king  of  the  lineage  of 
David  who  shall  break  in  pieces  them  that  rule 
unjustly  (IT**).  He  will  be  a  righteous  king,  and 
tanght  of  Grod  (l?"*),  pure  from  sin,  so  that  he 
may  mle  a  mighty  people  (17^').  '  He  shall  puree 
Jerusalem,  and  ninke  it  holy  even  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  old '  (17").  '  He  shall  not  suffer  iniquitv 
to  lodge  in  their  midst ;  and  none  that  knowetn 
wickedness  shall  dwell  with  them '  (17").  In  both 
of  these  books  the  earth  is  the  scene  of  the  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom  and  Jerusalem  its  centre.  Else- 
where, however  {e.g.  Enoch  82-90.  91-104.  37-70, 
Assumption  of  Moses,  Apoc.  Baruch),  we  have  a 
more  transcendent  view  of  the  future.  Thus  the 
author  of  Enoch  82-90  sees  a  new  Jerusalem 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  (90^  ")  and  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  new  community  in  which  afi 
the  members  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image 
of  the  righteous  Messiah  (90").  The  author  of 
Enoch  01-104  takes  up  the  prophetic  thought  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  develops  it  on 
the  former  side  only  (01**).  It  is  not  earth  but 
heaven  which  is  to  be  the  abode  of  the  redeemed 
(104*).  <Be  hopeful,'  he  cries  to  his  despondent 
readers,  'for  sjoretime  ye  were  put  to  shame 
through  ills  and  affliction ;  but  soon  ye  will  shine 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,  ye  will  shine  and  ye  will  be 
seen,  and  the  portals  of  heaven  will  be  opened  to 
you.  ...  Be  hopeful  and  cast  not  away  your  hope ; 
for  ye  will  have  great  joy  as  the  angels  of  heaven. 
.  .  .  And  now  fear  not,  ye  righteous,  when  ye  see 
the  sinners  srowing  strong  and  prospering  in  their 
ways,  and  be  not  like  unto  them,  and  have  no 
companionship  with  them,  but  keep  afar  from 
their  violence  ;  for  ve  will  become  companions  of 
the  hosts  of  heaven  (104'-  *■  *).  Here  we  have  the 
•harpeel  poanible  contrast  between  Uiis  world  and 


that  which  is  to  come.  The  salvation  of  which 
the  writer  speaks  has  become  purely  other- 
worldly. A  similar  view-point  meets  us  in  the 
Assumption  of  Moses  (cf.  esp.  10°-*)  and  in  the 
Slavomc  Enoch  (Paradise  as  the  abode  of  the 
righteous ;  cf.  8.  9.  42*- '  61*  65">),  as  well  as  in 
portions  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (21'*  44*"" 
51*  86). 

The  most  strikinj^  ex&mple  of  thla  traiuoendent  conception  of 
salvation  is  found  in  the  Uiinilitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (37- 
70 ;  Charles,  b.0.  94-^).  In  this  remarkable  writing,  which  in 
many  respects  anticipates  most  clearly  the  NT  conception  of 
the  gloritied  Christ,  the  Messiah  is  conceived  of  as  a  strictly 
supernatural  being.  Clothed  with  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
he  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  (46>)  to  Judge  all  living  beings, 
whether  men  or  angels  (49*  61*  6M  823).  By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  he  slays  the  wicked  (62*).  Heaven  and  earth  are  trans- 
formed *)  and  made  fit  for  the  dwelling  of  the  redeemed 
community,  whose  members,  clothed  with  Ufe(62i'>),  resplendent 
with  Uaht  (300.  with  faces  shining  with  joy  (S1>X  become 
angel*  In  heaven  (61^),  and  dwell  In  oloeest  oommunlon  with 
their  ndeemer  (ISf*),  in  the  glory  o(  his  eternal  kingdom 
(4V). 

This  passage  Is  specially  Interesting  because  It  puts  the 
Heseianio  Kingdom  In  the  world  to  come.  The  author  knows 
only  one  salvation,  even  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  new  world. 
In  other  books,  however,  we  have  a  different  conception,  the 
Uessiah's  Kingdom,  which  is  of  temporary  duration,  belongs  to 
this  world,  not  to  the  next.  Thus  the  author  of  Enoch  91-lOi 
looks  for  a  millennial  kingdom  of  three  world-weeks  preceding 
the  transformation  of  nature  which  ushers  in  ttie  new  world 
(egs-m  The  same  idea  remeart  in  the  Slavonic  Enoch. 
Baruch,  and  2  Esdrsa.  For  details  see  MniLCKXiuv,  where 
references  and  quotations  are  given.  Doubtless  this  idea  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  earlier  and  simpler 
view  of  salvation  which  pbu»d  it  upon  this  earth,  and  Oiat 
later  and  more  tranaoendent  oonoeptlon  whose  growth  we  have 
been  tracing.  Whatever  Ita  origin,  it  was  an  Idea  which  had 
wble  currency,  meeting  us  not  only  in  Jewish  but  In  early 
Christian  literature  as  well,  and  being  represented,  within  the 
MT  itself,  by  the  Uillennium  ol  the  ApoosOypss. 

Side  by  side  with  this  growing  transcendence  we 
note  a  further  development  of  the  individualistic 
tendency.  This  appears  most  clearly  in  connexion 
with  the  life  after  death.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  which  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel  is  applied 
to  some  men  only,  is  further  extended.  While 
the  older  sceptical  tendency  still  survives  in  Sad- 
duceeism,  the  belief  in  a  universal  resurrection 
wins  more  and  more  adherents.  With  this  change 
the  character  of  the  conception  alters.  Instead  of 
exhausting  its  significance  in  connexion  with  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  as  the  means  of  entrance  for 
the  righteous  upon  joys  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  enjoy,  it  becomes  the  channel  of  uni- 
versal retribution.  As  the  righteous  rise  to  be 
blessed,  so  the  wicked  are  raised  that  they  may 
receive  the  recompense  of  their  sins  (beginnings  in 
Dn  12* ;  cf.  also  Enoch  22"  51'- Apoc  Bar  30*-* 
60.  61,  2  Es  7*'"*' ;  vet  note  that  in  many  places 
reBurrection  is  still  only  of  the  righteous,  e.a. 
Enoch  90»  91»  92?  100»,  Ps-Sol  3>»  14»-  IS""-:  cf. 
on  this  whole  subject  Wendt,  Lehre  Jetu,  iL 
46-49). 

But  the  moralization  of  the  life  after  death  does 
not  stop  here.  It  extends  also  to  the  intermediate 
state.  Little  by  little,  Sheol  loses  its  aspect  of 
colourless  monotony.  It  becomes  the  scene  of 
preliminary  rewards  and  punishments.  It  has  its 
compartments  where  the  wicked  are  kept  separata 
from  the  righteous — the  former  in  great  pain, 
waiting  the  eternal  judgment;  the  latter  m  a 
bright  spot,  where  there  b  a  spring  of  water 
(E!noch  22*- "  ;  yet  note  that  punishment  is  only 
for  those  who  have  died  and  been  buried  '  without 
incnrring  judgment  in  their  lifetime,' '").  In  the 
Similitudes  the  elect  are  represented  as  dwelling 
in  the  raiden  of  life  (61>*,  cf.  70<  60*  '  the  guden 
where  we  elect  and  righteous  dwell,  where  my 
grandfather  was  taken  up,  the  seventh  from 
Adam ' ;  60**  *  the  garden  of  the  righteous ' ;  77* 
righteousness').    Thia  place  of 

  i,  at  first  tenanted  only  by 

Enoch  ana  Elijah,  afterwards  by  all  the  ngh& 


'the  garden  of  rij 
preliminary  blessetuie 
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eons  (cf.  60"),  develops  into  the  Paradise  of  NT 
times ;  see  Pakadise.  Thus  side  by  side  \vith  the 
preliminary  blessedness  of  the  millennial  kingdom 
we  have  the  righteous  enjoying  foretastes  ot  sal- 
vation in  the  lite  immediately  after  death. 

The  effect  of  this  new  view  of  the  life  after  death 
was  inevitably  to  diminish  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  final  salvation.  In  those  writings 
which,  under  Greek  influence,  developed  the  idea 
of  immortality  {i.e.  Philo,  Wisdom,  4  Maccabees), 
the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  falls  away 
altogether,  and  souls  are  represented  as  entering 
upon  their  final  award  at  death  (cf.  Wis  S'"*  4'"", 
cf.  v.",  4  Mac  13"  5*  18»).  Even  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  as  in  Slavonic  Enoch,  we  find  the 
tendency  more  and  more  to  spiritualize  the  earlier 
conceptions.  Pesurrection  is  no  longer  a  return 
to  earthly  conditions,  but,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  the 
putting  on  of  a  new  organism  fitted  to  the  life  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom  (Enoch  22*-").  Paradise  is 
no  longer  the  abode  of  the  righteous  in  the  inter- 
mediat«  state,  from  which  they  are  raised  to  enter 
a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  but  the  place  of 
their  eternal  habitation  (Apoo.  Bar  61",  2  Es  8"). 
Sheol  is  more  and  more  identified  with  Gehenna 
as  the  place  of  final  punishment  of  the  wicked 
(Enoch  56"  63"  99"  103',  2  Es  8"),  and  loses  its 
character  as  an  intermediate  abode  of  righteous 
and  wicked  alike.  Thus  more  and  more  we  note 
the  tendency,  which  can  be  paralleled  in  Christian 
history,  to  oreak  down  the  middle  wall  between 
the  intermediate  and  final  states,  and  to  make 
death  the  real  dividing  line  in  human  destiny. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  growing  individualism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  definite  abandonment,  in 
certain  qnarterB,  of  the  hope  of  national  restoration 
which  had  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
prophetic  anticipation.  This  appears  most  clearly 
in  such  late  books  as  Apoc,  Bamch  and  2  Esdras.* 
In  the  earlier  literature  the  national  ideal  still 
survives,  and  in  many  passages  {e.g.  Ps-Sol  17) 
finds  beautiful  expression.  Even  the  hope  of 
Gentile  participation  in  the  promised  salvation  is 
not  without  its  representation  {e.g.  Enoch  10"  90*", 
Ps-Sol  l?"'").  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  a 
people  whose  daily  study  had  been  the  prophetic 
literature.  But  as  time  goes  on  and  the  Kingdom 
does  not  come,  we  find  men  more  and  more  losing 
sight  of  the  lar^  aspects  of  the  Divine  salvation, 
and  concentrating  their  thoughts  upon  the  fate  of 
individuals.  The  present  world  is  abandoned  to 
hopeless  corruption  (cf.  Apoc.  Bar  1^  21"),  and  the 
world  to  come  belongs  to  the  righteoos,  and  to  them 
alone  (cf.  Apoc.  Bar  15'  24'- and  esp.  2  Es  I*'-*'). 
When  the  seer  laments  the  sorrows  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  finally  be 
saved,  he  is  bidden  to  look  away  from  them,  and 
to  consider  the  righteous,  for  whom  alone  Gtod 
cares.  '  For  I  will  rejoice  over  the  few  that  shall 
be  saved,  inasmuch  as  these  are  they  that  have 
made  my  glory  now  to  prevail,  and  of  whom  my 
name  is  nameid.  And  1  will  not  grieve  over  the 
multitude  of  them  that  perish  ;  for  these  are  they 
which  are  now  like  unto  vapour  and  are  become  as 
flame  and  smoke ;  thev  are  set  on  fire  and  bum 
hotly  and  are  quenched '  (2  Es  l"-**  Charles'  tr.  in 
Esenatolom,  p.  292).  Here  we  have  the  individual- 
istic theodicy  in  ito  most  extreme  form. 

No  doubt  this  growing  individualism  had  ito 
good  side.  Within  the  OT  itself  we  have  already 
seen  how  it  deepened  the  moral  insight,  and 
heightened  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
We  find  in  the  period  in  question  the  same  stress 

*  It  Menu  probable  tbst  both  o(  these  books  in  their  preeent 
tarn  ue  o(  oompoette  kutbonhip,  the  earlier  portlone,  written 
before  the  deetmetion  of  Jemsalem,  retaining  the  national 
Measianic  hope,  the  later  having  definitely  abandoned  it.  For 
the  evidenoe  in  detaU  tea  OharW  wlition  ot  AinwA,  and  hia 
JbchaMogg,  p.  SSSO. 


on  individual  righteousness.  But,  on  the  othet 
hand,  we  note  tdao  the  tendency  to  conceive  tiie 
whole  matter  of  salvation  in  a  more  or  leai 
external  and  legal  way.  Salvation  is  the  reward 
which  Grod  has  promised  to  those  who  faithfully 
keep  His  law.  The  more  difficult  the  achievement 
the  jjreater  God's  delight  in  the  result.  This  ia 
epecially  apparent  in  the  later  books  (cf.  Apoo. 
Bar  61'  '  But  those  who  have  been  saved  by  their 
works  and  to  whom  the  law  has  been  now  a  hope, 
and  understanding  an  expectation,  and  wisdom  a 
confidence,  to  them  wonders  will  appear  in  their 
time ' ;  14',  with  Charles'  note ;  2  Es  9'- '  '  Atd 
every  one  that  shall  be  saved,  and  that  shall  be 
able  to  escape  bv  his  works  and  by  faith  whereby 
ye  have  believed,  shall  be  preserved  from  the  said 
perils,  and  shall  see  my  salvation  in  my  land  and 
within  my  borders :  for  I  have  sanctified  them 
for  me  from  the  beginning ' ;  cf.  7"  8").  Here  we 
find  ourselves  in  that  very  atmosphere  of  work* 
righteousness  which  oulmmates  in  the  Talmud, 
and  against  which  the  Gospel  came  as  a  protest. 

Summing  up  the  conceptions  of  salvation  which 
we  have  met  thus  far,  we  find  that  they  are  four : 
(1)  salvation  in  this  life,  in  the  sense  of  deliver- 
ance from  present  danger  or  trouble,  especially 
from  defeat  in  battle ;  (2)  the  salvation  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  the 
righteous  who  may  be  alive  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
by  the  risen  saints ;  (3)  salvation  after  death,  in 
the  sense  of  a  preliminary  foretaste,  by  the  right- 
eous, of  the  enjoyment  of  the  age  to  come ;  (4)  the 
final  salvation  of  the  heavenly  world,  when  the 
present  earth  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  period 
of  corruption  has  come  to  an  end.  These  dinerent 
conceptions  live  on  side  by  side,  modifying  one 
another  in  various  ways,  shading  off  mto  one 
another  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  the  old 
not  displaced  by  the  new,  out  transformed  by  it, 
and  that  in  such  subtle  and  gradual  ways  that  it 
La  often  impossible  to  trace  the  separate  steps  of 
the  proceRS.  Into  such  a  world  of  thought,  con- 
fused, changeful,  yet  rich  with  germs  of  fruitful 
and  inspiring  life,  Jesus  came  with  His  Gospel  of 
salvation. 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  Jetu*. — The  word  '  salva- 
tion '  {aurrripUl,)  is  only  twice  used  by  Jesus— once 
in  the  conversation  with  Zacchieus  (Lk  19*  '  To-day 
Lb  salvation  come  to  this  house'),  and  again  in  the 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  ( Jn  4"  '  Sal- 
vation is  from  the  Jews').  But  the  verb  ff^itai 
occurs  frequently  in  His  teaching.  Often  it  is  used 
to  denote  physical  healmg  («.?.  Mt  9",  Mk  3*  6»« 
10",  Lk  e'^S*-"  17"  18").  filsewhere  it  has  a 
broader  meaning.  Not  to  mention  the  well-known 
passages  in  John  (6^  IC  12"),  He  spoke  of  Himself 
as  come  '  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.' 
(Lk  19",  cf.  Mt  18",  Lk  9",  both  omitted  by  KV). 
Of  the  sinful  woman  who  washed  His  feet  in 
Simon's  house  He  declared  that  her  faith  had 
saved  her  (Lk  7*"),  and  in  more  than  one  passage 
concerning  the  future  of  His  Kingdom  He  uses  the 
word  aiSita  in  the  same  eschatological  sense  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar  (Nit  10^  24"- cf. 
Mk  13"*  *).  Salvation  ia  indeed  only  the  reverse 
side  of  that  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  which  was  the 
burden  of  His  preaching.  The  two  ideas  may  be 
used  interchangeably,  as  appears  from  such  pas- 
sages as  Mt  19"- »,Mk  10»-«,Lk8«'-"'13«'».  If, 
then,  we  would  understand  Jesus'  view  of  salva- 
tion, we  must  take  our  departure  from  His  idea  of 
the  Kingdom. 

But  here  we  And  oonelvee  involTcd  In  dlflloaltlea  nowinc 
out  o(  the  orltidim  ot  the  aourcea.  These  centre  mafailir  about 
two  points— (1)  the  relation  ot  Jesus'  teaching  to  that  ot  His 
contemporaries ;  (i!)  the  relation  ot  Uls  teaching  to  that  oi  Uli 
euccesaon. 

(1)  We  have  alieadv  noted  the  purelr  transcendent  and 
eachatologioal  torn  irtilch  the  klea  ot  the  Kingdom  had  asiuinsd 
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la  oontemponuy  Jodalsn.  The  qneftlon  arlM  how  ftr  Jesn* 
felt  Hinuelf  In  •ympkttiv  with  this  view.  There  are  paieagee 
in  the  Synoptiot,  eepecUUy  In  the  eo-o*Ued  Apooahrpee  of  Jeeua 
(Mk  13  ud  panll.),  which  have  marked  point*  of  reeemblanoe 
to  the  oontemponu-y  Apocalypeee.  The  Kingdom  la  epoken  of 
IB  purely  future— a  muaooloui  etate  to  be  uehered  In  by  the 
Paroueia  of  Jeeui,  and  InTolTtng  a  midden  and  oomplete  trane- 
fonnation  of  the  present  order  of  things  (of.  Mk  8»  01,  Mt  iVi, 
Lk  20ibM).  What  ahaU  we  think  of  these  paaaagesT  Do  they 
represent  the  genuine  teaching  of  JesusT  and  it  so,  are  we  to 
think  of  Him,  with  many  recent  scholars,  as  holding  a  point  of 
Tiew  essentially  the  same  aa  that  of  His  contemporartesV  or, 
following  Weiffenbach,  Wendt,  and  others,  are  we  to  regard 
theae  apocalyptic  elements  as  later  addiuona,  derived  from 
Jewiah  or  Jewiah-Chriatlan  louroes,  sod  therefore  to  be  disre- 
garded? or.  Anally,  is  it  poaaible,  without  reooaise  to  the  theory 
of  interpolation,  ao  to  interpret  Jeeua*  eaohatological  teaching  aa 
to  ahow  Ita  harmonv  with  the  deeper  and  more  apiritual  views 
elsewhere  expressed?  This  is  one  class  of  questions  now  being 
actively  discussed,  a  full  answer  to  which  aeema  neoeaaary  before 
it  is  poaslble  adequately  to  set  forth  Jesus'  doctrine  of  salvation. 

(2)  The  other  class  of  questions  leads  us  into  the  criticism  of 
the  Fourth  Oospel.  Hers  it  Is  the  absence  of  Uie  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  which  Is  most  striking.  In  jdace  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
great  gift  which  Jesus  brings  Is  sternal  life,  which  Is  repre- 
sented, not,  as  In  the  Synopoiis,  s*  a  blessing  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  future  (Hk  10><>X  but  aa  a  present  possession  (SM  m  «■  >*). 
When  we  hear  the  Ohrlst  of  the  Fourth  Oospel  saying, '  Be  that 
believeth  hath  eternal  Ufe'tS*?),  we  seem  to  be  in  a  different 
world  from  that  of  the  eaonatologioal  disoouraes  of  the  Syn- 
optics. It  la  the  world  of  a  St.  Faul,  who  aays, '  If  any  man  is 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature'  (2  0o6l^;  of  a  St  John,  who 
writes,  *  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jeeua  Is  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Ood  abideth  in  him  and  he  in  Ood '  (IJn  4^^).  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  same  Christ  spoke  Ut  23  and  Jn  14-10 ;  and  If  so,  how  Is 
their  teaching  to  be  reconciled  ? 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  shut  up  tor  our  view  of  Jesus'  doctrlns 
of  salvation  to  the  settlement  of  either  of  these  disputed  ques- 
tions. There  are  enough  perfectly  plain  and  undisputed  pas- 
sages—apart from  these— to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  Hia  oeooal 
teaching.  Possibly  we  may  nnd.  If  we  take  our  stand  upon  this 
more  certain  ground,  that  before  we  have  flniahed  we  shall  have 
gained  light  whioh  will  help  us  ia  th«  iOlutiOD  of  ths  mora 
difficult  problem!. 

If  we  would  nnderstand  oar  Lord's  doctrine  of 
salvation  in  its  epoch-making  significance,  we  must 
consider  its  relation  to  the  views  of  His  contem- 
poraries. While  it  is  true  that  Jesus  fed  His  spirit 
upon  the  writings  of  the  OT  prophets,  and  drew 
thence  many  truths  which  His  contemporaries  had 
forgotten,  it  is  no  less  true  that  He  was  also  a  man 
of  His  own  time,  and  that  His  teaching  was  influ- 
enced, not  merely  negatively  but  positively,  by  the 
development  whose  main  lines  we  have  traced.  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  the  two  points 
most  prominent  in  the  contemporary  view  of  tlie 
kingdom — (a)  its  transcendence,  and  (6)  its  indi- 
vidualism. 

(a)  We  are  often  tempted,  because  of  the  familiar 
human  features  in  Jesus'  teaching,  to  overlook  its 
transcendent  elements.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  Lord's  conception  of  the  Kingdom  is  dis- 
tinctly supermundane.  Whatever  may  be  the 
origin  of  the  phrase,  '  Kingdom  of  heaven,'  found 
only  in  the  first  evangelist,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  idea  was  characteristic  of  Jesus.  The 
Kingdom  of  which  He  is  the  Messiah  belongs  to  a 
different  and  higher  order  from  that  which  at 
present  obtains.  Its  blessings  are  not  earthly  but 
beavenly.  The  evidence  for  this  may  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  His  teaching  (cf.  His  promise,  to  the 
persecuted  discii>les,  of  reward  in  heaven,  Mt  6", 
ef.  Lk  10"  '  rejoice  that  vour  names  are  written 
in  heaven';  the  oommana  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  Mt  6»,  of.  Mt  19",  Mk  10",  Lk  12"  16" ; 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  Lk  16'-'* ;  the 
indifference  which  He  showed  Himself,  and  which 
He  recommended  to  His  disciples,  with  reference 
to  this  world's  goods,  Mt  6" ;  the  answer  to  the 
Sadducees  about  the  resurrection,  Lk  20"^;  the 
answer  to  Pilate,  Jn  18"  '  My  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world';  as  well  as  such  distmctly  escbato- 
logical  passages  as  Mt  24'°  26**).  In  view  of  such 
utterances,  sbarplT  contrasting  the  Kingdom,  as 
belonging  to  the  beavenly  world,  with  all  that  is 
earthly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus'  con* 
eeption  stood  in  many  respects  oloeer  to  the  tran- 


scendent views  of  His  contemporaries  than  to  tho 
more  earthly  ideals  of  the  earlier  prophets. 

And  yet  it  is  at  this  very  point  that  the  origin- 
ality of  Jesus'  teaching  is  most  clearly  apparent. 
To  the  Jews  of  His  day  the  transcendence  of  the 
Kingdom  meant  its  removal  from  all  contact  with 
present  life.  Just  because  their  ideal  was  essenti- 
ally worldly,  involving  the  hope  of  earthly  triumph 
and  prosperity,  did  they  despair  of  its  realization 
under  existing  oonditions,  and  refer  it  wholly  to 
the  future.  To  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Kingdom  was  in  a  true  sense  present  already  (Mt 
12*.  Lk  11",  cf.  Lk  10'«,  and  comments  of  Holtz- 
mann,  Neutest.  Theol.  i.  pp.  217,  218;  Lk  17»-" 
'  The  Kingdom  of  (Jod  is  within  you,'  or,  '  in  your 
midst ' ;  also  the  references  to  those  who  are  already 
in  the  Kingdom,  Mt  11".  cf.  LkV",  Mk  10",  cf.  Lk 
18"- Mt  23",  and  esp.  the  parables  of  the  King- 
dom which  represent  it  as  a  growth  from  smiul 
beginnings — so  the  sower,  tares,  mustard  seed, 
leaven  [Mt  13  and  i«xall.L  <tnd  esp.  the  seed  grow- 
ing secretly,  Mk  4^").  Its  transcendence  is  the 
transcendence  of  a  higher  spiritual  order  (Holtz- 
mann.  I.e.  p.  190),  which,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent witu  earthly  conditions,  is  destined  to  be 
realized  in  and  through  them.  Thus  Jesus  in- 
structs His  disciples  to  pray  for  the  doing  of  God's 
will  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  (Mt  6'*),  and  declares 
that  wherever  men  show  the  (qualities  and  practise 
the  traits  which  are  characteristic  of  the  heavenly 
world,  there  the  Kingdom  is  present  in  germ  (com- 
pare Mk  W*  with  m,  18*). 

The  explanation  of  this  change  is  to  be  found 
in  Jesus'  view  of  Gk>d.  At  no  point  had  contem- 
porary Judaism  departed  further  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  OT.  The  idea  of  J'  as  a  living 
God,  actively  interested  in  human  afiairs,  had 

g'ven  place  to  a  conception  purely  transcendent, 
od  was  thought  of  as  a  being  remote,  inaccessible, 
mysterious,  living  in  a  distant  and  heavenly  world, 
to  be  approached  only  through  the  mediation  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  In  place  o?  this  purely  transcen- 
dent being,  Jesus  prcK^lined  a  loving  Father,  pro- 
foundly concerned  in  ail  that  atlects  His  children, 
watchug  their  affairs  with  a  tender  interest,  in- 
finitely wise  and  great  indeed,  yet  infinitely  conde- 
scending, more  ready  to  give  good  gifts  than  earthly 
fathers  to  their  children  (Mt  7"),  liaving  a  care  for 
His  universe  so  minute  and  detailed  that  not  a 
sparrow  fails  to  the  ground  without  His  notice 
(Mt  10").  To  Jesus,  as  to  His  contemporaries, 
God  was  supremely  holy ;  but,  unlike  them.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  this  holy  Grod  as  the 
model  for  men's  imitation  (Mt  6*").  To  Him  this 
world  was  God's  world,  and  hence,  in  spite  of  all  its 
sin  and  misery,  adapted  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
realization  of  His  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  in 
view  of  such  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  God 
and  man  that  we  must  nnderstand  Jesus'  teaching 
concerning  salvation. 

To  be  saved,  according  to  our  Lord,  means  simply 
to  enter  upon  a  life  fitted  to  the  children  of  such 
a  Father — a  life  whose  marks  are  righteousness, 
brotherly  love,  and,  above  all,  trustful  dependence 
upon  God ;  a  life  only  fully  to  be  realized  in  the 
future,  when  the  redeemed  shall  be  released  from 
earthly  limitations,  and  enter  the  new  conditions 
of  the  resurrection  life  (Lk  SO**""),  yet  in  a  true 
sense  possible  even  now  for  all  those  who,  like 
Him,  have  learned  to  know  God  as  their  Father, 
and,  through  the  life  of  self-denying  service,  have 
entered  upon  a  blessedness  which  no  earthly  trial 
or  misfortune  can  disturb. 
So  we  find  Jesus  n>eaking  of  salvation  as  a 

E resent  experience.  To  the  sinful  woman  in  the 
ouse  of  Simon  He  declares  that  her  faith  hath 
saved  her,  and  bids  her  go  in  peace  (Lk  1").  Ta 
Zacclueus  He  says  that  this  day  is  salvation  come 
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to  his  honse  (Lk  19").  Even  in  the  midst  of  this 
present  life,  with  its  sorrows  and  peniecntions,  the 
children  of  the  Kingdom  are  constantly  receiving 

food  gifts  from  their  heavenly  Father  (Mt  7"). 
[owever  much  they  may  have  given  up  thev 
receive  an  hundredfold  more  (Mk  10*>).  Through 
prayer  they  enter  into  daily  communion  with  God, 
and  receive  the  strength  and  help  they  need. 
They  have  the  assurance  that  no  evil  can  hefall 
them  when  they  put  their  trust  in  Him  (Mt  6*'""). 
For  the  earthly  fellowship  which  they  liave  sacri- 
ficed they  receive  a  spiritual  fellowship  which  is 
far  more  satisfying  (Mk  10">  3**).  From  the  bond- 
age of  the  ceremonial  law,  with  its  intolerable 
yoke,  thev  have  entered  upon  the  service  of  a 
Master  whose  burden  is  light  (Mt  11*°).  In  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  and  especially  in  the  casting 
out  of  demons,  which  is  a  mark  of  their  Master's 
ministry,  they  see  the  breaking  down  of  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  the  beginnings,  even  on  earth,  of  the 
era  of  blessedness  -whieb  is  ohancteristio  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  11«>  10"). 

It  Is  In  view  o(  raofa  «  oonception  that  we  most  andentand 
Jesua'  teaching  in  the  Mchstolo^cal  diacoutses.  Whatever  may 
be  our  solution  of  the  critical  dUHoultiea  involved  (tor  a  tull 
diacussion  aee  Pakotoia),  we  may  without  hesitation  reject  the 
view  of  thoaa  who  aee  ill  Jeaoa*  teaching  dmply  the  echo  of  the 
ideas  o(  contemporary  Judaism.  Our  liord'a  view  of  the  King- 
dom ia  to  far  eschatoloeical  that  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal  which  He  prea^ies  belongs  to  the  tulure.  But  the 
Ideal  itself,  aa  essentially  moral  and  spiritual,  has  a  present  as 
well  aa  a  future  application.  To  Jesua  the  hope  of  the  Parouaia 
meant  the  introduction  of  no  new  Idnd  of  salvation,  but  only 
the  complete  victory  of  the  prindplea  which  He  had  illuatrated 
In  His  own  life,  and  whose  embodiment.  Imperfect  and  yet  real, 
In  the  little  band  of  men  whom  He  had  gathered  about  Him, 
constituted  the  beginning  of  Hia  Kingdom.  It  I*  indeed  in  ita 
combination  of  present  and  (utnre  elements  that  the  originality 
of  Jesus'  doctrine  of  salvation  conslsta.  Wendt  baa  well  ex- 
pressed this  in  his  Teaching  of  Jem*  when  he  says  that  'the 
epoch-making  advance  made  by  Jesus  in  His  idea  of  ulvation 
beyond  that  of  the  Psalmists  and  Propheta,  aa  well  as  of  the 
Jews  of  Hia  time,  consisted  In  the  fact  that  He  not  only  con- 
ceived the  supreme  ideal  of  salvation  as  purely  supermundane 
and  superaenauoos, — a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly  ideal,— but  also 
that  because  of  this  determination  of  the  Ideal  He  gained  a 
new  view  of  the  present  world  and  ot  the  earthly  lite— a  view 
according  to  which  it  ia  possible  tor  the  devout  to  have  even 
here  and  now,  not  merely  a  certain  Aofw  ot  salvation  in  the 
future,  but  also  genuine  saperienes*  ot  salvation  in  the  present' 
(ii.  p.  187,  Eng.  tr.,  which,  however,  gives  an  Inadeqctata  render- 
ing ot  the  original,  L  p.  241 ;  cf.  the  whole  paasage). 

In  view  of  such  oonsidetationa,  the  Johannine  conception  ot 
eternal  lite  aa  a  present  possession  seems  no  longer  foreign  to 
Jesus'  teaching.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulUmale  declaion  ot 
critidem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  discourses  In  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Idea  is  one  whi<di  aooorda 
well  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources  ot  our  Lord's 
doctrine  ot  salvation.  Wendt  argues  strongly  tor  its  genuine- 
ness on  the  ground  that  it  is  needed  to  account  tor  the 
presence  ot  similar  ideas  in  the  apcawllo  age  (Lthre  Jttu,  ii. 
p.  198).  But,  even  apart  from  this,  some  such  oonception  seems 
required  from  what  we  know  of  Jesus  Himself.  Holtamann  ia 
oertainly  not  a  critic  who  can  be  ciiarged  with  any  leaning  to 
conservative  viewa  Yet,  speaking  of  the  Synoptic  t~"'Blng 
concerning  eternal  life  'as  gift  and  good  ot  the  future  age,' he 
writes  {S^uUtt.  Th»oL  I.  m):  'Yet  It  (<.«.  eternal  lifejis  not 
thought  ot  as  a  merely  formal  definition  which  can  be  tilled  up 
with  any  content  which  the  imagination  may  diocse  to  give  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  possession  ot  the  present,  already  well 
known,  which  has  been  projected  Into  the  niture.  The  highest 
and  most  intense  feeling  ot  existenca— a  feeling  of  incompar- 
able power  and  richness  of  content  (imvergltSMieh  tn^ff-und 
fthaUvoUa  DatintgtfBMi  without  the  slightest  trace  ot 
twilight  or  mortality,  ot  dull,  hollow  ilntteness,— this  la  Jeaus' 
conception  ot  life  and  blessednesa.  Such  a  thought  could  be 
entertained  only  by  one  who  Himself  possessed  the  thing.  In 
this  sense  He  must  have  already  home  the  Kingdom  ot  Ood  aa 
an  Inner  good  within  Himself,  must  have  known  it  as  already 
present  on  the  ground  ot  His  own  experienoak  And  not  only 
■o ;  but  wherever  His  Gospel  is  preached  In  tbs  worid,  wherever 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  manifest  either  In  miraculons  power  or  In 
the  hearta  of  men,  wherever.  In  the  sense  ot  the  parables,  seeds 
spring  up  and  fruits  ripen,  there  also— with  (he  righteousness 
which  makes  out  the  content  of  tba  Kingdom— tha  Tittgihm 
UmU  Is  already  present,' 

(6)  But  we  shall  not  fully  understand  the  origin- 
ality of  Jesus'  doctrine  of  salvation  until  we  have 
considered  it  at  the  other  point  where  it  is  most 
natural  to  compare  it  with  that  of  His  contem- 
poraries, t.e.  its  individualism.    We  have  already 


studied  the  growth  of  the  individualistic  tendency  in 
the  later  Judaism,  and  seen  its  effects  in  subordinat- 
ing the  conception  of  national  to  that  of  individual 
righteousness,  and  in  extending  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  from  this  life  to  Uiat  after  death. 
Here,  too,  we  find  points  of  contact  in  Jesus' 
teaching.  He  also  insists  strongly  upon  the 
necessity  of  individual  righteousness.  Most  of 
His  time  is  spent  in  dealing  with  individual  men, 
and  the  conditions  which  He  lays  down  for  en- 
trance to  His  Kingdom  are  such  that  eacli  man 
must  fulfil  them  for  himself.  So  in  His  view  of 
the  life  after  death  Jesus  accepts  the  results  of 
the  intermediate  development.    Sheol  has  alto- 

f ether  lost  its  character  of  colourless  monotony, 
leath  involves  no  interruption  in  the  communion 
of  the  individual  with  Grod.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  even  now  enjoying  a  resurrection  life 
with  God  (Lk  20"- ") ;  Laaums  passes  at  once  from 
this  world  into  Abraham's  bosom  (Lk  16**)  •,  and  to 
the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  the  promise  is  made 
that  this  day  he  shall  be  with  his  Master  in 
Paradise  (Lk  7S°). 

And  yet  it  is  just  in  His  dealing  with  individual 
men  that  the  contrast  of  Jesus'  view  of  salvation 
to  that  of  His  contemporaries  Ls  most  apparent.  To 
the  Pharisees  of  His  day  salvation  was  the  reward 
of  righteousness.  And  the  righteous  man  was  he 
who  perfectly  conformed  his  life  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  is  difficult  for  as 
to  appreciate  the  nature  of  these  demands  not  only 
upon  a  man's  good- will,  but  upon  his  time  and  upon 
his  means.  As  Holtzmann  has  well  riiown  (I.e.  L 
132  £),  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  moderate 
means  to  be  righteous  in  the  full  legal  sense,  with- 
out sacrificing  all  hope  of  worldly  prosperity.  A 
rich  man  might  indeed  keep  the  law.  A  few  less 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods — the  so-called '  poor ' 
of  the  later  Jewish  literature — bad  the  courage  to 
make  the  needed  sacrifice.  For  the  most  part  men 
felt  the  burden  too  heavy,  and  were  content  to  live 
as  they  could,  without  part  in  the  hopes  and  ideals 
of  their  religious  teachers,  despised  by  them  as 
sinners  and  outcasts,  without  share  in  the  Divine 
favour  or  interest  in  the  Divine  salvation.  (Cf. 
Jn  7**  '  This  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law 
are  accursed,'  and  especially  2  Es  7"'  ••*). 

It  was  exactly  to  this  company  of  outcast.s,  the 
poor  and  despised  in  Israel,  that  Jesus  directed  Hia 
preaching  (Lk  4'»- »,  Mt  11»,  Lk  7" ;  cf.  the  beati- 
tudes of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Mt  S**"  and 
parall.  Lk  6'"-").  He  said  of  Himself  that  He 
was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  (Lk  19'°). 
He  called  sinners  to  repentance  (Mk  2",  Mt  9", 
Lk  6").  He  declared  that  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repent- 
ance (Lk  IS*-  ">).  He  ate  and  drank  widi  pubhcans 
and  sinners  (Mk  2"),  and  declared  to  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees  that  the  publicans  and  harlots 
were  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  before 
them  (Mt  21*).  He  swept  away  the  burdensome 
requirements  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  invited 
men  to  the  service  of  a  Master  whose  yoke  was 
easy  and  whose  burden  was  light  (Mt  11*  »).  He 
made  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  His  kingdom 
humility,  trustfulness,  the  childlike  spirit  (Mt  5* 
18*-  *).  In  place  of  a  Grod  who  corea  only  for  a 
spiritual  aristocracy,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to 
make  hard  conditions  that  He  might  increase  the 
value  of  the  few  who  were  saved  (2  Es  7"'  *),  He 
proclaimed  a  compassionate  and  loving  Father, 
willing  to  receive  back  the  returning  prodigal 
upon  the  first  evidence  of  repentance  (Lk  IS"). 
He  revived  the  forgotten  prophetic  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness,  and  made  the  chief  blessing 
of  His  Kingdom  to  consist  in  tiie  remission  of  aini 
(Mt26»,  cfTMk  2"). 
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This  is  the  explanation  of  the  nniversalism  of 
Jesus.  A  Gospel  for  the  sinful  knows  no  race 
limitations.  A  Messiah  who  felt  Himself  specially 
sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt 
15**),  Jew  though  He  might  be,  could  not  turn 
away  from  humble  penitence,  wherever  found. 
The  Samaritan  (Jn  4',  Lk  17" ;  of.  10»),  the  Syro- 
pjuenician  (Mk  7"),  even  the  Roman  (Mt  8'°),  shared 
Bia  blessing  and  His  praise.  The  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  concerning  the  other  sheep  not  of 
the  Jewish  fold  (10"),  and  the  hour  when  men  shall 
no  longer  worship  the  Father  either  in  Jerusalem 
or  on  Mt.  Gerizim  (4^),  is  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  the  principles  on  wbich  Jesus  regularly  acted, 
rhe  Messiah  of  the  Jews  showed  Himself  to  be  in 
very  truth  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  differs  radically  from  ''^hat  of  His  contem- 
poraries :  this  is  in  tne  emphasis  He  lays  on 
the  principle  of  service.  Here  the  individualism 
of  which  we  have  spoken  receives  its  needed  com- 
plement. Men  are  saved  one  by  one,  each  for 
himself ;  hut  they  are  saved  that  they  may  serve. 
As  members  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  their  duty  and 
their  privilege  to  minister  to  one  another's  needs. 
Freely  forgiven  by  the  heavenly  Father,  they  also 
are  to  forgive  one  another  (Mt  IS"***).  He  that 
would  be  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  must 
show  himself  servant  of  all  (Lk  22",  cf.  Jn  13"). 
He  that  would  save  his  life  must  be  willing  to  lose 
it  (Mt  16»,  Mk  8»,  Lk  9«;  cf.  17").  We  unduly 
limit  this  sentence  if  we  understand  it  simply  of 
the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  Kingdom.  It 
expresses  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  all  the  wav 
through,  the  law,  namely,  of  self -realization  tlurougn 
self-sacrifice. 

In  this  connexion  we  find  onr  Lord  reviving  another 
forgotten  OT  truth.  When  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Exile  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  good,  he  found 
few  hearers  (cf .  Is  63'  '  Who  hath  believed  our 
report?').  The  connexion  of  salvation  with  pro- 
sperity had  been  too  long  and  too  dose  to  make 
the  new  teaching  intelligiDle.  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  it  fell  altogether  into  the  background. 
Our  Lord  reasserts  it,  and  applies  it  to  Himself. 
He  compares  Himself  to  the  good  shepherd  who 
lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  10").  He  de- 
clares that  He  is  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many  (Mk  10*).  He  compares  His  death  to 
a  covenant  sacrifice,  sealing  the  new  relationship 
between  His  disciples  and  God  (Mt  26'*).  The 
crucifixion  and  rejection  which  seemed  to  His 
disciples  to  mark  the  failure  of  His  mission  had 
no  Buoh  meaning  to  Him.  They  were  but  a 
necessary  step  in  His  redeeming  work.  The  re- 
proaohfiil  word  of  His  enemies  had  a  deeper 
meaning  than  they  knew.  He  saved  others; 
Himself  He  could  not  save  (Mt  27«,  Lk  23",  Mk 
15*>).  And  the  principles  which  He  applies  to 
Himself  He  extends  also  to  His  disciples.  Look- 
ing forward  to  their  approaching  persecutions.  He 
bids  them  not  be  dismayed,  since  if  they  wonld 
enter  into  His  glory  they  must  drink  His  cup  (Mt 
20",  cf.  &^'*).  Thus  sufl'ering  and  death,  which 
in  earlier  times  had  seemed  the  direct  opposite  of 
salvation,  are  shown  by  our  Lord  to  have  a  neoee- 
aanr  part  to  play  in  bringing  it  about. 

Summing  up  our  Lord%  teaching  concerning  sal- 
Tation,  we  may  say  that  it  is  deliverance  from  sin 
through  entrance  upon  a  new  Divine  life.  The 
marks  of  this  life  are  humility,  brotherly  service, 
and  filial  dependence  upon  God.  In  the  practice 
of  these  traits  consists  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  in  their  experience  its  blessedness. 
This  new  Divine  life,  which  is  mediated  not  merely 
by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  bnt  by  His 
■offerings  and  death,  begins  her^  continues  nn- 


broken  in  the  life  after  death,  and  will  be  fiuall] 
consummated  at  the  Parousia,  when  the  principlea 
of  Christ  shall  be  everywhere  accepted,  and  the 
will  of  God  he  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven. 

4.  In  the  New  Tettament. — The  salvation  brought 
by  Jesus  is  the  theme  of  the  entire  apostolic  age. 
Wherever  we  turn  in  the  NT,  whether  it  be  Acts, 
Hebrews,  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  note  of  confidence  and  triumph,  as  of  men 
possessing  a  supreme  good,  in  which  they  not  only 
themselves  rejoice,  but  which  they  are  anxious  to 
share  with  others.  More  significant  than  any 
change  in  doctrine  is  this  consciousness  of  salva- 
tion as  a  ^orious  fact,  dominating  and  transform- 
ing life,  rfone  the  less  is  it  true  that  on  this 
common  basis  we  note  diflerences  of  conception. 
Not  all  the  disciples  grasped  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
with  equal  clearness.  In  not  a  few  parts  of  the 
NT  we  find  survivals  of  earlier  Jewisn  ideas  and 
sympathies  (e.£r.  Ac  1*,  Rev  1*"*  etc.).  So  the  de- 
gree of  theolo^cal  development  varies  neatly  (cf. 
we  speeches  in  Acts  with  Romans).  Under  the 
circumstances  there  is  need  of  discrimination.  We 
shall  begin  our  treatment  with  a  brief  survey  of  the 
common  features  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and 
then  pass  on  to  describe  the  more  distinctly  theo- 
logical views  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

(a)  In  general. — The  central  theme  of  the  apos- 
tolic preaching  is  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Saviour.  Cf .  Ac  5"- "  '  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a 
tree.  Him  did  God  exalt  to  be  a  Ixlnce  and  a 
Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  remis- 
sion of  sins'  (cf.  Mt  1",  Jn  3",  Ac  2"  4"  13"  15", 
Eph  15",  Ph  3*  2  Ti  l".  Tit  1*  2"  3«,  2  P  1"-  "  2" 
3»- 1  Jn  4",  He  2"»  Jesus  as  author  of  salvation). 
'Salvation'  has  become  a  technical  term  which 
sums  up  all  the  blessings  brought  by  the  Gospel 
(of.  Eph  1"  '  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation ' ;  1  Co 
IS"*  *  '  the  Gospel  ...  by  which  ye  are  saved ' ; 
Ac  13"  •  the  word  of  this  salvation  ' ;  cf .  v.**  16" 
'  the  way  of  salvation ' ;  28",  Ro  1"  •  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation ' ;  10^°  '  confession  unto  salva- 
tion'; 11",  2  Co  7"  '  repentance  unto  salvation'; 
2  Ti  3"  '  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  ' ;  He  6* 
'  things  that  accompany  salvation ' ;  Jude  *  '  our 
common  salvation ' ;  Tit  2"  '  the  grace  of  God, 
bringing  salvation' ;  cf .  1  Ti  2^*  'God  .  .  .  who 
wouM  nave  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth ').  In  contrast  to  all  pre- 
vious deCveranoes  of  God  (He  I'-  *),  the  fulfilment 
of  that  forwhich  the  OT  prophets  looked  (1  P  l'«-"), 
the  earnest  of  the  age  which  is  even  now  at  the 
door  (Ac  2'*- the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  aa  ful- 
filment of  the  Nophecy  of  Joel),  is  the  ^reat  de- 
liverance which  God  has  wrought  through  His  Son. 
Jesus  is  not  only  Saviour ;  He  is  the  omy  Saviour. 
The  stone  which  the  buUders  set  at  nought  has 
been  made  head  of  the  comer  (Ac  4").  '  And  in 
none  other  is  there  salvation ;  for  neither  is  there 
any  other  name  under  heaven  that  is  given  among 
men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved '  (Ac  4*'). 

In  strict  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
salvation  is  represented  primarily  as  deliverance 
from  sin.  Our  Lord  is  called  Jesua  because  He 
'diall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  1''). 
He  '  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners '  (1  Ti  1"). 
The  blessings  of  His  kingdom  are  repentance  (Ac 
6"  11",  cf.  20")  and  remission  of  sins  (Ac  2",  cf. 
8U  sn  loa  i3»s  26M  and  esp.  3*  •  Unto  yon  first 
God,  having  raised  up  his  Servant,  sent  him  to 
bless  yon,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  yon  from 
your  iniquities ').  So  the  Apocalypse  begins  with 
*  song  of  praise  'unto  him  that  loveth  us,  and 
loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood'  (1').  As 
death  is  the  consequence  and  penalty  of  sin,  sal- 
vation is  at  the  same  time  deliverance  from  death 
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|He  6',  cf.  2",  Ja  S",  of.  4"  •  he  who  is  aWe  to  save 
and  to  destroy ' ;  2  Ti  1'°'  onr  Savioor  Jesus  Christ, 
who  abolished  death,  and  broaght  life  and  incor- 
roption  to  light  tlirough  the  Gospel'),  and  from 
the  wrath  of  God,  of  wliich  death  is  the  judicial 
oonsequence  (cf.  Ro  6"  with  1").  More  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  individual,  in  contrast  to  the 
cosmic  salvation  taught  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  8"),  it  is 
called  salvation  of  the  soul  (1  P  1»-  Ja  1",  He 
10").  In  its  wider  relations  it  is  a  salvation  of 
the  world  (Jn  3",  1  Jn  4"). 

Common  also  to  the  entire  KT  is  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  mediat- 
ing salvation.  The  cross  which  had  been  such  a 
st^gering  blow  to  the  disciples'  faith  at  the  first 
(Lk  24*>-  and  which  still  remained  a  stumbling- 
block  to  Jews  and  foolishness  to  Greeks  (1  Co  1°), 
is  now  seen  to  have  a  necessary  part  to  play  in 
Christ's  saving  work  (He  2"-  5»-  *  12»,  1  Co  1", 

1  P  »  Rev  1",  Ac  2»  20",  Lk  24"),  and  is  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  Is  63  (Ao  8",  1  P  2»-".  Cf. 
also  the  title  'lamb'  in  Rev  {!••  •  7»- ")  as  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  (Lk  24",  Ac  3",  1  Co  16»).  As 
a  result  of  this  new  view  of  Christ's  death,  we  find 
the  NT  writers  without  exception  rising  to  a  new 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  suffering  (Ac  6"  9", 

2  Co  1«,  Ph  !"»• He  5»  13",  1 P  1',  Ja  l",  Rev  7"), 
and  applying  to  their  own  experiences  of  sorrow 
and  temptation  a  standard  whicn  they  have  learned 
from  Jesus  Christ  (1 P  2",  He  13",  2  Co  1»  4»-"  »  cf. 
1  Co  4«>-»  Col  1"). 

If  we  oompan  the  NT  teaching  aa  a  whole  with  that  of  Jeiiu, 
we  note  a  greater  streea  upon  the  eschatological  element.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  Apocalypae  and  of  the  early  dlacouraee 
In  the  AotB,  where  the  Paronela  u  the  centre  of  fntereet  (cf.  Ao 
!^S>X  but  alao  of  lucb  writingi  as  James  (cf.  68  wlUi  Vk 
Hebrews,  and  1  Peter,  as  well  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (of. 
eap.  These,  and  l(}olS).  In  Hebrews  the  word 'salntion' Is  used 
in  a  purely  esohatological  sense  (e.g.  He  tt^ '  (Arist,  haTing  been 
once  offend  up  to  heu  the  sins  of  many,  sliaU  appear  a  second 
time,  apart  from  sin,  to  Uiem  that  wait  tor  him,  unto  salvation ' ; 
of.  1"  2>  £10  e>  <>).  The  same  is  frequently  the  cose  in  1  Peter 
(e.g,  1*  'a  salvation  ready  to  Iw  revealed  at  the  last  time,' 
'the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls,'  but  of. 
anX  and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  («.;.  Bo  ISli  ■  Now  is  salvation 
nearer  to  ns  than  when  we  believed' ;  of.  6i<>,  1  Co  8"  e>,  2 Ti 
4"^  Tlia  early  Christiana,  almost  without  exception,  felt 
themselves  living  at  the  end  of  the  agea  (1  Co  lO"),  and 
looked  at  any  moment  tor  the  return  of  their  Master  to  set 
up  His  heavenly  Kingdom  (see  PabodsuV  Doubtless  the  resur- 
rection experiences  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The  revelation 
of  Jesus  in  glory,  the  assurance  that  He  wsa  even  now  sitting 
at  the  right  nana  of  the  Father,  tended  to  emphadie  the  tran- 
soendent  elements  in  His  teaohing,  and  to  magnify  the  oontraat 
between  this  present  evil  age  and  that  which  was  to  oome. 
Thus  St.  Peter  in  Acts  niges  his  hearers  to  save  themselves 
from  this  crtwked  generation  (Ac  V),  and  St.  Paul  declares 
that  if  in  this  world  only  Christians  have  hope  In  Christ,  they 
are  of  all  men  meet  pitiable  (1  Co  16i>)i  The  contrast  in  both 
these  paasages,  unlike  that  involved  In  the  Johannine  doctrine 
of  the  world,  of  wUch  we  shall  speak  presently,  is  a  temporal 
one.  The  time  of  present  distress  is  set  over  against  that  of 
future  glory.  At  the  great  day  of  the  Parouaia,  wtiicb  is  Im- 
pencUng,  there  Is  to  be  a  transformation  of  the  univensfflo  SB, 
1  Co  7*1),  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Bev  SliVand  believers, 
with  their  risen  brethren  who  have  gone  before  (1  Th  41>X  •hall 
be  clothed  with  heavenly  bodies  (lOo  IfiO-ov  and  eater  npon 
an  eristenne  adapted— «■  the  preMnt  cannot  b»— to  the  Mgoy- 
ment  and  pnctioe  of  the  si^ritiial  lite  (Ro  8»,  of.  v-Ul 

It  ii  at  tfaia  point  that  we  note  the  closest  oontaa  with  the 
ideas  of  oontemporaiy  Judaism.  Doming  to  Ohilstianlty  from 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  hope  of  earthly,  even  it  of 
(uperfauman  prosperity,  it  was  impassible  bat  mat  the  dis- 
ciples should  show  some  traces  of  their  earbr  training.  The 
Inters  of  St.  Paul  show  us  what  a  straggle  It  took  before 
OhrlsUanity  freed  Itself  from  the  yoke  «  JewUi  lenlism. 
Not  dissimilar  was  the  reUtlon  to  the  esohatolaghml  Ideas  of 


Judaism.  The  thougfata  of  the  early  Christians  oothed  them' 
selres  naturally  in  imagery  taken  from  the  Jewish  apoaUyptlo 
books.  They  looked  tor  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev  Siv-,  eL 
also  He  IZ^',  Qal  4»),  with  its  streets  of  gold  and  its  gatee  of 


pearl,  and  did  not  resign  without  a  struggle  the  iumt  of  a 
millennial  Kingdom  on  earth  anticipating  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Joys  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  (see  IfiLUinmniX 
The  Apooalypee  Introduces  ns  most  deeply  into  this  world  of 
Jewish-Ghrlstlan  thouglit,  whiob,  however,  has  left  ita  traces 
In  othsr  books  of  the  NT  («.a.  2  P,  Jude),  and  is  not  wholly 
abaent  even  from  him  who  did  the  most  to  overoome  It— the 
AposUe  Paul  (4.0.  Oal  4»,  S  Go  2^ 

And  yet  it  Is  eesy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  inflnenoe. 
In  stlte  ol  aU  tht  point*  of  ooDtaot  with  Jndalnn.  the  early 


C!hrlstlans  lived  in  a  new  world.  To  tiiem  aa  to  their  1 
solvation  was  a  new  lite  (Ac  S*.  of.  SU  uu),  entered  npon  by 
repentance  and  faith.  It  was  a  life  of  forgiven  sin,  of  fllial  trust, 
of  brotherly  service,  of  present  communion  with  Christ.  If  the 
toll  enj0}-ment  of  the  promised  salvation  still  lay  in  the  future, 
they  were  yet  not  without  experience  of  Christ's  present  bleeslng 
and  help.  In  the  miracles  of  healing  and  deliveranoe  whioo 
characterised  the  opening  days  of  the  Church  (Ac  819) ;  above 
all,  in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  (Ac  2>*  *» 
lOM),  they  saw  the  pledge  of  their  Saviour's  power  and  role. 
The  sanctlBcatlon  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord 
(He  12><}  was  not  only  the  ideal,  but  to  a  large  extent  a  character- 
istic of  their  daily  living.  The  eodal  joys  of  the  Kingdom  wei« 
anticipated  in  daily  communion  with  the  brethren  (Ac  2^ 
Thus  the  life  experiences  of  the  earl>-  Christians,  even  as  re- 
vealed in  such  books  as  Acts,  are  truer  to  the  teaching  of  theil 
Uaster  than  a  superficial  study  of  the  use  of  such  theologioal 
terms  as  'salvation  '  and  'kingdom'  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Much  more  shall  we  find  this  the  case  when  we  pass  to  the  mora 
developed  conceptions  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

(6)  St.  Paul. — We  have  already  touched  npon 
the  points  which  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  shares 
with  the  rest  of  the  NT — the  conception  of  salva- 
tion as  deliverance  from  sin,  the  emphasis  upon 
the  mediation  of  Jesus,  and  especially  upon  the 
significance  of  His  death,  the  importance  given 
to  the  esohatological  element,  the  Jewish  dress  in 
which  many  of  his  ideas  are  clothed.  Some  inter- 
preters have  indeed  carried  the  relation  to  Judaism 
so  far  as  to  contend  that  St.  Paul  was  a  chiliast, 
distinguishing,  on  the  ground  of  1  Co  IS"- an 
earlier  resurrection  of  believers  from  the  later 
and  general  resurrection  (see  Parousi.\).  But 
this  view  cannot  be  successfully  maintained.  So 
far  as  the  resurrection  is  concerned,  St.  Paul's 
ideas  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  crass 
materialism  which  characterized  the  thought  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  (cf.  1  Co  15"  '  That 
whicli  Ihou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,'  eto.),  and  the  salvation  of  the  Par- 
ousia,  which,  unlike  the  coming  in  Rev  19,  intro- 
duces the  final  blessedness  of  the  saints,  is  only 
the  working  out  to  their  full  completion  of  prin- 
ciples and  forces  already  active  in  this  present 
life.  Indeed  the  conception  of  salvation  as  a 
present  experience  is  characteristic  of  all  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  and  gives  it  its  chief  sif^ificance. 

To  appreciate  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation, 
we  must  set  it  against  the  background  of  his  view 
of  the  flesh.  Whatever  be  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion given  to  the  term ;  whether,  with  Holsten,  it 
be  understood  metaphysically,  as  implying,  on  St. 
Paul's  part,  a  dualistic  view  of  the  universe,  or, 
with  most  interpreters,  be  regarded  simply  as  the 
synonym  for  corrupt  human  nature,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  to  St  Paul,  mankind  as  a  whole  is 
the  prey  of  a  power  of  evu  which  it  cannot  resist, 
and  from  which  it  is  nnaUe  to_  escape.  From 
Adam  downwards  all  men  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  (Ro  3"}.  Being  sinful, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  to 
the  death  wnich  is  the  inevitable  consequence  and 
penalty  of  broken  law.  The  glory  of  Christ's 
salvation  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  delivers  man 
from  this  sinful  flesh,  and  so  at  the  same  time 
from  the  law  which  is  ite  judge,  and  the  death 
which  is  its  penal  oonsequence. 

Thus  salvation,  while  a  single  process,  involves 
different  elements,  and  may  be  looked  at  from 
different  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  (or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  the  last  place),  it  involves 
deUveranoe  from  death.  To  St  Paul,  as  to  the 
other  apostles,  salvation  is  so  far  an  esohatological 
conception,  that  its  full  effects  will  be  apparent 
only  at  the  Paxousia.  In  that  great  day,  when 
the  terrors  of  the  Divine  wrath  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven  '  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  worketh 
evil '  (Ro  2",  cf.  I'*),  Christians  shall  be  safe.  The 
Parousia,  which  to  others  is  a  day  of  death  (2 
Th  1»  '  who  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal 
destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  from  th« 
glory  of  his  might'),  is  to  usher  than  into  the  prw- 
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ence  of  their  long-expected  Saviour.  With  the 
lisen  saints,  who  have  died  before  them,  they  shall 
be  canghtap  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  (1  Th  4"), 
and,  freed  m>m  the  last  trace  of  the  flesh  trhich 
has  hitherto  hampered  them  (1  Co  16'°'''),  shall 
enter  into  the  joys  of  His  heavenly  kingdom.  It 
is  this  glorions  experience— still  in  the  niture — to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  when  he  uses  salvation  as  an 
eschatological  term  (e.g.  Ro  13")- 

But  salvation  is  not  merely  deliverance  from 
future  punishment.  It  includes  also  freedom  from 
sin  as  a  present  power.  Indeed  it  is  this  present 
deliverance  which  alone  makes  the  future  possible. 
Through  union  with  Christ,  the  believer  has  be- 
come a  new  creature  (2  Co  6").  He  has  died  to 
sin  (Ro  6*),  cruciKed  the  flesh,  with  the  passions 
and  the  lusts  thereof  (Gal  5**),  and  enterea  upon  a 
new  spiritual  life  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  Jot 
(Ro  14").  Already  he  is  a  saved  man  (Ro  8**, 
1  Co  2  Co  2"),  reconciled  with  God  (Ro  6'), 
claiming  and  receiving  the  privileges  of  a  son 
(Ro  8'*- "),  rejoicing  m  daily  experiences  of  a 
Father's  grace,  knowing  how  to  glory  even  in 
tribulations  (Ro  5'),  since  he  has  learnt  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God  (Ro  8*).  No  doubt  he  still  has  his  conflict 
with  evil.  But  the  conflict  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
couraging one.  Whereas  he  once  felt  himself  the 
slave  of  the  flesh,  sold  under  sin  (Ro  7"),  now  he 
knows  himself  to  be  its  master.  Tne  law  oi  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  has  made  bin-  f:ee 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death  (Ro  8').  And  rl-o 
day  is  coming  when,  through  the  transformation 
of  his  body,  he  shall  be  freed  from  whatever 
defiling  contact  still  remains  (Ro  8"). 

Beine  freed  from  sin,  the  Christian  is  also  free 
from  Eiw.  Law  has  authority  only  over  the 
sinner;  but  the  man  who  through  union  tvith 
Christ  has  entered  upon  a  new  life  in  the  spirit  is 
free  from  law  (Ro  6"  7'  10*).  He  is  not  only 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  its  punishment,  but— 
what  is  more  important — he  has  exchanged  the 
bondage  of  its  requirements  for  the  freedom  of  the 
new  man  in  Christ  Jesus  (Col  2",  Gal  8'-  '»).  In 
place  of  the  spirit  of  fear  he  has  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  he  cries,  '  Abba,  Father  * 
(Ro  8").  Knowing  himself  to  be  heir  of  all 
things,  he  refuses  to  be  entangled  again  with  the 
beggarly  rudiments  of  ritual  prescription  under 
which  he  was  once  held  in  bondage  (Gal  4*-*, 
Col  2**).  As  a  Christian  he  lives  on  a  higher 
plane,  and  breathes  a  diflerent  atmosphere  n-om 
that  of  work-righteousness,  however  earnest  (Ro 
a*- Gal  3*-').  Thus  the  break  with  legalism, 
practically  begun  by  Jesus'  teaching  concerning 
the  childlike  spirit,  is  theoretically  completed  by 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  a  justification  or  right- 
eousness by  faith  instead  of  by  works. 

With  the  mention  of  faith  we  touch  the  heart  of 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation.  We  are  saved  by 
faith.  And  faith,  to  St.  Paul,  means  more  than 
belief.  It  is  more  even  than  trust.  It  is  an  act 
of  the  will  by  which  the  believer  so  lays  hold  upon 
Christ  that  he  actoally  becomes  partaker  of  His 
risen  and  triumphant  life  (Eph  3",  Gal  3*", 
Bo  Col  2"- "  3'-* ;  cf.  McGilfert,  ApottolicAffe, 
PPl  141, 142).  For  the  Christ  whom  St.  Paul  knows 
as  mediator  of  salvation  is  more  than  man,  even  the 
best  of  men  ;  more  even  than  the  Jewish  Messiah, 

Seat  as  are  his  prerogatives.  He  is  a  pre-existent 
ivine  Being,  coming  into  the  world  from  a  higher 
realm,  and  imparting  to  those  who  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  sin  and  death  the  new  spiritual  vitality 
without  which  deliverance  is  hopeless. 

This  doatriae  of  Ohrlit  u  the  incwiutlon  of  a  pre-exlstent 
Divine  Being,  wiiich  ia  comiooii  to  St.  Paul,  tlie  writer  to  the 
Behrewi,  ana  BL  John,  gave  Ohriitlanity  Ite  chief  point  of 
•wntaot  with  oontempoimijr  Otaek  thonght,  and  fanned  the 


bridge  bj  which  men  naturally  paased  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  But  with  all  recognition  of  the  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Logo*  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers 
and  the  NT  teaching  oonoeming  the  pre-existent  Christ  there 
is  one  point  of  dil^rence,  whose  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  interest  of  the  one  is  oosmolo^cal ;  it  grows 
ont  of  a  desire  to  understand  the  world.  The  interest  of  the 
other  ia  soteriological ;  it  springs  from  the  need  of  deliverance 
from  sin.  To  St.  Paul,  helpless  under  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
finding  that,  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  la  present  with  him, 
seekinar  In  vain  for  a  deliverer  from  his  Intolerable  bondage, — 
to  St.  Paul,  we  repeat,  the  significance  of  the  heavenly  Man, 
revealed  to  him  in  the  experience  of  the  Damascus  road,  coo- 
alats  in  the  (act  that  Be  Is  a  life-giving  spirit  (1  Co  1S<°). 

We  are  ready  now  to  understand  the  significance 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
He  gains  the  victory  over  the  flesh  and  enters 
upon  the  new  resurrection  life.  No  merely 
forensic  conception  can  do  justice  to  St.  Paul's 
thought  at  this  point.  It  is  not  a  matter 
primarily  of  guilt  or  of  penalty.  In  sin  he  sees 
a  power  of  evil,  working  out  its  own  deadly  and 
inevitable  fruita.  Chnst  took  to  Himself  this 
sinful  flesh,  and  let  it  work  out  upon  Himself  its 
natural  consequences.  He  submitted  to  death, 
which  is  the  rightful  wages  of  sin,  in  its  most 
aggravated  and  shocking  form.  In  the  striking 
words  of  Gal  3"  He  became  '  a  curse  for  us :  for  it 
is  written.  Cursed  is  ever^  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree.'  But  the  death,  which  to  an  ordinary  man 
would  hare  ended  everything,  was  to  Him  simply 
the  door  through  which  He  passed  into  the  higher 
life  of  the  heavenly  Kingdom.  Being  sinless,  it 
was  impossible  for  Him  to  be  holden  of  death. 
Rising  from  the  grave  in  newness  of  life.  He 
opens  the  way  for  like  escape  to  all  who  through 
faith  in  Him  oeoome  partakers  of  His  Divine  and 
heavenly  life. 

No  one  can  understand  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  salvation  who 
does  not  conceive  it  priiuarily  as  present  union  with  the  Divine 
and  glorified  Christ.  What  our  Lord  has  once  done  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  universe,  that  each  individual  Ohriatian  la 
to  repeal  on  the  leaser  stu^e  or  his  earthly  life.  He,  too,  must  die 
to  ain  (Bo  63)  and  rise  to  rii^hteoubnesu  ( lio  tfi-  ^.  He,  too,  must 
share  the  aufferings  of  Christ  (Col  I^),  and  sit  with  Him  in 
heavenly  places  (Eph  2*^).  The  life  which  he  lives  is  to  be  no 
longer  hia,  but  that  of  the  Christ  who  liveth  in  him  (Gal  2*>X 
Ula  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  are  become  new 
(2  Co  fill),   Thus  already  here  and  now  the  Chriatlan  antid- 

Ktcs  the  bleasings,  whcee  full  realization  remains  for  the 
.rousia.  Nothing  can  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Chrisl>-- 
neilher  death  nor  life,  nor  angels  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present  nor  things  to  come  (Ro  8^  If  he  die  before  the 
Parousia,  it  matters  not.  Though  to  live  lie  Christ,  to  die  Is 
gain,  for  dying  meana  departing  to  be  with  Obriat,  which  Is 
very  fhr  better  (Ph  IB,  of.  2 Oo  6S  'absent  from  the  body,  at 


 with  the  Lord'). 

It  Is  clear  that  from  such  a  point  of  view  the  significance  of 
the  Parousia  la  very  different  from  that  which  it  hu  in  Jewiah- 
Christian  Uiought.  To  St  Paul  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
until  Uie  Second  Onning  before  one  can  enjoy  the  salvation  of 
(jbriat.  His  greatest  blessing  has  l>een  given  already.  The 
Spirit  who  aMll  one  day  quicken  our  mortal  bodiea  already 
dwella  wiUiin  us  as  a  transforming  power  (Ro  8"),  and  the 
redemption  of  the  body  lor  which  we  still  groan  (Bo  8^  will 
only  give  tree  play  to  spiritual  forces,  with  the  working  of 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  Thus  we  see  that  here  also, 
as  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith,  U>e  teaching 
of  the  apostle  is  true  to  the  new  insight  of  the  Master. 

Two  points  still  need  brief  mention  before  we 
leave  the  Pauline  teaching.  These  are :  (a)  The 
emphasis  which  he  lays  on  the  social  side  of  sal- 
vation ;  (/3)  his  doctrine  of  a  cosmic  salvation. 

(a)  Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  view  of  the 
intense  personal  independence  of  St.  Paul,  than 
the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  the  social  side  of 
salvation.  This  comes  ont  most  clearlj  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Church — a  conception  which  takes 
the  place  in  his  teaching  of  the  present  Kingdom 
of  the  parables.  _  Through  union  with  Chnst  a 
man  is  not  only  joined  U>  his  Master  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  becomes  a  member  of  His  body,  the 
Church  (Eph  l").  The  new  Divine  life  which  he 
enjoys  is  snared  by  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Christian  family.  The  gifts  which  he  receives  are 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  their  necessitie* 
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(Eph  4"- If  be  Buffers,  ther  suffer  with  him 
(I  Co  12") ;  if  be  is  honoured,  tney  are  partakers 
of  bis  joy  (1  Co  I2»).  The  end  of  all  is  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  Christ  (Eph  4"-'*),  and  the 
reward  for  which  the  apostle  looks  at  the 
Parousia  is  the  presence  of  his  converts  among 
the  company  of  the  redeemed,  spiritually  fitted, 
because  of  bis  minist^,  to  enter  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  heavenly  kingdom  (1  Th  2",  cf. 
1  Co  1"). 

It  is  not  strange  that,  holding  such  views,  we 
see  the  apostle  looking  upon  all  history  as  a 
training  school  for  the  Divine  salvation  (Ro  9-11), 
and  hoping  for  the  day  when  even  his  fellow- 
Israelites,  who  have  thus  far  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  shall  repent  and 
become  partakers  of  its  bleasmgs  (Ro  11"). 

(/3)  But  the  apostle's  view  reaches  out  beyond 
this  earth,  and  takes  in  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
He  sees  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travail- 
ing together  in  pain  until  now,  waiting  till  it  be 
delivered  from  tiie  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
liberty  of  the  glorr  of  the  children  of  Giod  (Ro8*>). 
He  looks  upon  Cnrist  as  the  mediator  of  a  sal- 
vation truly  cosmic,  and  declares  that  it  is  God's 
purpose  '  through  him  to  reconcile  all  tilings  unto 
nimself,  whether  things  upon  the  earth  or  things 
in  the  heavens'  (Col  I*,  cf.  Eph  !•*).  Thus, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  the  salvation  in  which  we 
here  share  is  onlv  part  of  a  great  world  process 
whose  end  shall  be  a  universe  redeemed  (cf. 
1  Co  15»). 

The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  had  a  protoand  Influence  upon  hia 
contemporaries.  We  aee  its  effect  most  dearly  in  1  Peter, 
which,  in  spite  ot  the  emphasis  It  lays  upon  the  future  (1  P  1>), 
has  the  conception  ot  Mlvation  as  a  present  experience  (S^^,  of. 
also  1»  41).  And  yet  it  Is  easy  to  overestimate  it.  Other 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  eariy  Church.  The  legal  oon- 
ception  of  religion  which  oharaoterised  the  Jew  was  reinforced 
by  similar  conceptions  which  had  their  origin  on  Oentile  soil. 
"the  view  of  salvation  as  freedom  from  law  through  ttie  posses- 
sion ot  a  present  spiritual  life  was  not  fully  adopted  even  by 
many  who  in  other  respects  wers  profoundly  influenced  by  St. 
PauL  The  letter  to  the  Hebrews  is  •  case  in  point  Here,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  point  ot  view  Is  almost  wholly  esohatoiogloaL 
Salvation  is  conceived  as  k  reward  promised  to  those  who 
remain  faithful  under  their  present  trials,  and  taith.  Instead  ot 
being  vital  union  with  a  present  Christ,  Is  simply  the  assurance 
that  God  will  keep  His  word  (He  In  this  respect  the 
letter  to  the  Hebrews  is  tgr^cal  of  the  future.  When  we  study 
the  Obrlstianity  ot  ths  Fathers  we  find  the  Qospel  often 

E resented  as  a  new  law,  and  salvation,  which  is  wholly  future, 
I  the  reward  promised  by  Ood  to  those  who  keep  it.  Ilie 
doctrine  of  a  mystic  union  with  Christ  through  (aith  tends 
more  and  more  to  tall  into  the  background,  only  to  be  revived 
in  a  sacramentarian  form,  foreign  to  the  Pauline  teaching. 
This  fact  must  be  home  in  mind  if  we  would  appreciate  the  fiul 
significance  of  the  Johannine  oonceptlon  of  salvation. 

(c)  St.  John. — We  have  already  referred  to  the 
problem  raised  by  the  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  which  speak  of  eternal  life  aa  a  present 
possession,  and  given  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  truly  represent  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  But 
however  much  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  his- 
toric foundation  of  the  discourses,  there  can  be  no 
boubt  that,  in  their  present  form  at  least,  they 
show  traces  of  the  reflexion  of  the  evangelist.  The 
connexion  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  is 
too  close  to  be  overlooked!.  This  connexion  is 
evident  in  thought  as  well  as  in  language.  In 
both  we  have  a  single  conception,  clear-cut, 
uniform,  consistent.  We  have  to  do  with  a  form 
of  teaching  which  may  be  contrasted  with  other 
parts  of  the  KT  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  type. 
In  presenting  the  Johannme  teaching,  therefore, 
we  follow  most  recent  scholars  in  using  both 
Gospel  and  Epistles  as  sources. 

In  St.  John  the  conception  of  salvation  as  a 
present  spiritual  experience  reaches  its  culmina- 
tion. There  are  indeed  traces  of  the  more  common 
•aohatological  conception,  esp.  in  the  First  EpisUe 
it.g.  2**  8«  4";  cf.  Jn  6"         21"),  but  they 


hold  a  comparatively  subordinate  ^laoe.  Salva- 
tion ia  represented,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  as  eternal 
life.  But  for  this  life  a  man  need  not  wait  till 
the  Parousia.  It  is  already  the  possession  of  all 
who  believe  on  Christ.  He  that  hears  Christ's 
word,  and  believeth  Him  that  sent  Him,  'hath 
eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but 
hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life'  (5** ;  cf.  TV.*- • 
3",  1  Jn  4"  5").  Christ  is  represented  as  the 
bread  of  life  (6-"),  of  which,  if  a  man  eat,  he  shaU 
live  for  ever  (v.").  He  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  (U"),  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  Him  shall  never  die  (11").  Cf.  also  thepassages 
which  speak  of  regeneration  (Jn  3',  1  Jn  3*  5'). 

When  we  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of 
this  new  life,  we  find  that  it  has  two  main  charac- 
teristics: it  is  a  life  of  spiritual  insight  and  of 
holy  affection.  These  are  indicated  by  the  two 
words  'light'  and  'love.' 

Like  St.  Paul,  St.  John  makes  the  sharpest  posrible  contrast 
between  the  sinful  world  without  Christ  and  uis  new  spiritual 
society  brought  into  existence  by  His  rademption.  To  St.  John, 
aa  to  St.  Paul,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  fiU), 
and  the  greatest  need  of  man  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin  (Jn  8**^  But  to  St.  Jolin  the  characterlstio  mark 
of  this  sinful  state  is  Ignorance,  and  the  remedy  which  Is  needed 
Is  knowledge.  It  is  ths  truth  which  must  make  men  tree  (Jn 
83*,  cf.  The  worid  lies  in  darkness  (!').  It  does  not  know 
Ood  and  His  Christ.  It  does  not  apprehend,  and  therefore 
will  not  receive.  His  message.  Into  such  a  world  the  Logos 
comes,  as  %bt.  His  influence  is  as  wide  as  humanity  (!>).  In 
the  fulness  of  time  Be  becomes  flesh  ind  dwells  among  men 

a 14),  and  they  Iwhold  His  glory,  as  of  the  Only-begotten  from 
le  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  (IK^  Be  declares  the  God 
whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time  (llS).  Nay,  more.  In  His 
own  person  He  clearly  manifests  Him ;  tor  He  that  hath  seen 
Him  hath  seen  the  Father  (14>).  He  is  the  light  ot  the  world 
(gii  gs  and  the  condemnation  ot  men  consists  in  the 

fact  that  when  light  was  come  into  the  world,  they  loved 
darkness  better  than  light,  beoaose  their  works  were  evil 
(Si>;  of.  12W  'sons  of  fight'  as  a  synonym  (or  the  saved)b 
For  this  is  eternal  lite,  to  know  Ood,  who  Is  Himself  light 
(1  Jn  V),  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  baa  sent  (17*,  oL 
IJnSHO. 

But  the  redeemed  lite  ia  not  merely  a  lite  ot  knowledg*. 
It  Is  also  a  life  ot  love.  Ood  Is  love  (1  Jn  4")  as  well  as  light, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  ot  Ood  and  knoweth 
Ood  (1  Jn  47).  The  clearest  proof  of  the  passage  of  the  diaoiples 
from  death  to  life  Is  the  presence  ot  a  loving  spirit  (IJn  DM, 
of.  Jn  ISM).  <  He  that  saith  he  Is  in  the  light,  and  bateth  his 
brother,  is  In  the  darkness  even  until  now.  He  Uiat  loveth  hla 
brother  abldeth  in  the  light,  and  there  Is  none  occasion  o< 
stumbling  bi  hhn' (1  Jn  The  intimacy  ot  the  relation- 

ships into  which  men  enter  through  the  Christian  lite  Is  often 
empliaslsed.  They  are  children  of  God  (1  Jn  81'  <),  They  are 
Christ's  dear  friends,  to  whom,  unlike  those  who  are  merely 
servants.  He  makes  known  all  that  He  has  heard  ot  His  f^tbsr 
(Jn  15i>).  The  one  commandment  which  He  lays  upon  them  ia 
that  they  should  lor*  on*  anoUier,  even  as  He  haa  lorad  Umb 
(IS**,  ot.  IS"). 

The  secret  of  this  new  life  of  light  and  love  ia 
nnion  with  Christ.  He  is  the  vine,  of  which  the 
disciples  are  branches  (Jn  16"-)-  He  is  the 
heavenly  bread  upon  which  they  feed  (6*"^'*). 
From  Him  comes  that  water  of  life  which,  when 
once  received,  never  ffdleth,  but  becomes  in  each 
man  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  unto  eternal 
life  (4",  cf.  6").  He  is  the  good  shepherd  who 
lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (10");  the  grain 
of  wheat,  which,  falling  into  the  ground  in  appa- 
rent death,  springs  up  to  bear  much  fruit  (1^). 
Nor  is  this  mediatorial  work  confined  to  His 
earthly  life.  If  He  leaves  the  disciples  at  death, 
it  is  to  return  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (14"-"),  the 
Paraclete,  who  shall  institute  a  yet  more  intimate 
relation  than  that  which  has  gone  before  (16'-  "), 
bringing  to  remembrance  the  things  of  Christ 
(14",  cf.  16'*),  leading  the  disciples,  as  they  are 
able  to  bear  it,  into  aU  the  tmth  (16",  cf.  1  Jn  5^), 
becoming  the  bond  through  whicn  Christ  and  the 
Father  are  united  to  them  in  a  communion  that 
shaU  know  no  end  (of.  14»  with  «•  17*'- »»,  1  Jn  3"). 

It  we  compare  St  John's  view  ot  the  mediatorial  work  ol 
Ohrlst  with  tnat  ot  St.  Paul,  we  note  many  points  of  similarity. 
To  both  Christ  oomss  into  the  world  from  a  pre -existent 
heavenly  lite.  To  both  Be  is  the  power  ttuough  whom  tin  la 
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orenoma,  and  the  redeemed  introduced  into  the  ipirltoal 
Klnfrdom  of  lighteoaanesa,  of  peace,  and  of  Joy.  In  both,  Hia 
mediatorial  work  ia  universal  in  ita  extent  (ol.  Jn  1>  'all 
things  were  made  through  him' ;  !•  'the  light  whidi  Ughuth 
every  man';  10« 'other  aheep  .  .  .  not  o(  thia<Old';U"  *I,  U 
I  be  lifted  np,  will  draw  all  men  mito  myaelf ' :  *<* '  Bavionr  of 
the  world*).  And  yet  there  It  a  diSeienoe  of  amphaaia.  St. 
Fanl  laya  cuiat  itreea  npon  the  death  of  Chriat  The  earthly 
life  ia  paated  o*«r  lightly.  Attention  la  focuiaed  upon  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  croaa,  from  which  the  conquering  SaTtonr 
iasuea  vii^rloaa  in  the  reaunection.  To  St.  John,  the  death  la 
only  an  Incident  in  the  saving  work.  It  ia  the  incarnation  aa 
audi  whidi  ia  redempUve.  Ohiiat  anten  into  the  world  as 
light,  and  HIa  mere  appearance  canlea  with  it  redeeming  or 
condemning  power.    To  aa  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 

Sve  He  the  right  to  beooma  children  of  God  (lis).  Xhoae,  on 
e  other  liand,  who  believe  not,  are  condemned  already  by 
the  mere  tact  of  their  unbelief  (Sis).  St.  Paul,  for  all  hIa  stress 
npon  present  salvation,  ia  a  man  of  historic  aenae,  quick  to 
apprehend,  and  apt  to  state,  the  contrast  lietween  the  present 

Kriod  of  affliction  and  tha  gioiiea  still  to  be  revealed  at  the 
rouaia.  To  the  mystio  inniitloo  of  St.  John,  time  relations 
lade  away,  and  we  lace  two  contrasted  etemitie»— the  world  of 
light  and  of  darkness,  ol  righteousness  and  ol  ain,  ollova  and  at 
hate.  Against  this  background  ol  abeolnte  realities  there  Is  no 
longer  any  place  lor  the  apprehenaion  ol  relative  valuaa.  Who- 
soever is  begotten  ol  Ood  ainneth  not  (1  Jn  61*,  d.  Sf).  They 
that  reject  Christ  are  obiklren  of  the  devil,  who  from  the 
beginning  was  a  liar  and  murderer  even  as  they  (S<*^  Ben 
the  PauUne  dualism  is  carried  to  the  extremeat  point.  Tlw 
progress,  the  variety,  the  ahading  by  wliioh  the  latter  la 
relieved,  are  here  blotted  out  in  the  dear  white  light  of  etemi^. 

Yet  the  very  sharpness  of  the  presentation  ia  the  meana  ol 
reviving  forgotten  truths.  In  the  rarefied  atmoephera  ol  the 
Johanmne  Gospel,  all  tracea  ol  Jewish  nationalism  and 
materialism  vanisli.  Solvation  is  indeed  conceived  as  a  tran- 
acesdent  good,  but,  as  in  the  case  ol  Jesus  Himsell,  the  tran- 
scendence is  that  ol  a  higher  spiritual  order.  One  does  not 
need  to  wait  lor  the  luture  to  enjoy  it.  Here  and  now  men 
may  become  partaken  ol  light  and  llle,  ol  righteousness  and 
love,  ol  peace  and  Joy.  The  Parousia  b  coooelved  less  aa  a 
single  event  than  as  a  continuous  process  (cl.  Pamobia). 
Resurrection  and  Judgment  are  present  experlanoea.  Even 
while  in  the  world,  the  diadples  may  enter  upon  a  Ule  which 
is  not  ol  the  world.  The  prayer  of  uie  Haater  la  not  that  they 
may  be  taken  out  ol  the  world,  bat  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
UieevU{17>»X 

We  have  thns  completed  onr  historical  snrvey  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  salvation.  We  have  seen 
how  through  the  centuries  the  conception  has  been 
deepened  and  enriched,  as  the  more  external  and 
material  elements  have  more  and  more  given  olace 
to  those  which  are  moral  and  spiritual.  We  liave 
noted  the  transformation  wrought  by  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  seen  the  central  place 
assigned  to  His  person  and  work  in  the  thought 
and  experience  of  His  disciples.  Amid  all  varieties 
of  statement— in  spite  of  many  survivals  of  earlier 
and  less  spiritual  ideas — we  have  marked  the 
persistence  of  certain  permanent  features  which 
warrant  us  in  speaking  of  a  Biblical  idea  of  salw 
tion.  It  remains  to  gather  these  together,  and  to 
exhibit  them  in  their  relations  both  to  one  another 
and  to  those  which  are  more  transient.  This  will 
be  the  aim  of  our  concluding  section. 

iv.  SYSTEHATioSTATEUEirr.— In  presenting  the 
Biblical  conception  of  salvation  as  a  whole  we  have 
to  consider  (1)  its  nature,  (8)  its  conditions,  (3)  its 
extent. 

1.  Nature  of  salvation. — ^We  have  seen  that  in 
every  case  the  fundamental  idea  in  salvation  is 
deliverance.  Our  opening  statement  is  as  true  of 
the  profound  utterances  of  a  St.  Paul  or  a  St. 
John  as  of  the  simplest  passages  in  the  OT,  that 
•  in  every  case  some  danger  or  evil  is  presupposed, 
in  rescue  from  which  salvation  consists.'  It,  then, 
we  would  understand  the  Biblical  conception  as  a 
whole,  we  must  recognize  clearly  what  is  the  great 
evil  from  which,  according  to  its  teaching,  man 
needs  to  be  delivered.  That  evil  is  death.  No 
other  term  is  oomj>rehensive  enough  to  unite  the 
various  elements  in  the  Biblical  teaching.  From 
the  first  lines  of  the  OT  to  the  lost  chapter  of 
the  NT,  salvation  stands  for  that  Divine  activity 
by  which  God  preserves  or  enriches  tlie  life  of  His 
children,  by  delivering  them  from  the  multiform 
dangers  ana  evils  which  threaten  its  destruction. 
The  content  of  the  conception  varies  indeed  with 
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the  deepening  apprehension  of  what  true  life 
means.  The  dangers  become  leas  external,  more 
spiritual ;  less  transient,  more  permanent ;  less  - 
local,  more  universal,  but  the  underlying  thought 
abides.  We  may  illustrate  at  once  the  perma- 
nent elements  in  the  idea  and  those  that  are 
transient  by  considering  the  contrast  between  (a) 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual;  (b)  the  individual 
and  the  social ;  (e)  the  present  and  the  future. 

(a)  Salvation  at  temporal  and  mritual. — In  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  OT  'life^  is  nsed  in  the 
familiar  sense  of  animal  existence.  '  Death '  means 
physical  destruction,  with  the  loss  of  all  that  that 
entails.  Wlien  a  man  dies,  he  loses  everything 
worth  having — home  and  friends,  healtu  and 
strength,  national  relationships  and  responsibili- 
ties, uie  privileges  of  Divine  worship  and  of  Divine 
communion.  We  misrepresent  the  OT  conception 
of  Sheol  when  we  speak  of  the  shadowv  existence 
in  the  onder-worla  as  life  after  deatn.  In  the 
gloomy  monotony  of  the  grave  the  vigour  and 
vitality^  which  gave  joy  to  life  are  lost.  Man 
exists,  indeed,  but  it  is  with  '  a  negative  existence, 
a  weakened  edition  of  bis  former  self ;  his  faculti<» 
dormant,  without  strength,  memory,  consciousness, 
knowledge,  or  the  energy  of  any  affection.  .  .  . 
The  colour  is  gone  from  everything ;  a  washed-out 
copy  ia  all  that  is  left'  (Salmond,  Immortality* 
(1901),  p.  103).  It  is  not  strange  that,  where  this 
view  obtains,  the  great  evil  to  be  feared  is  physical 
death  (Ps  6*- and  the  supreme  blessing  to  be 
coveted  a  long  life  (Ps  91**).  The  Divine  salva- 
tion is  found  m  deliverance  from  all  that  threat- 
ens or  impairs  life,  all  that  weakens  its  vigour  or 
vitality — violence,  oppression,  captivity,  calamity, 
troubles,  and  distresses  of  every  kind.  The  great 
blessing  which  God  gives  is  prosperity — a  wng 
life  and  a  fall  one,  with  one's  wife  a  fnutful  vine, 
and  one's  children  as  olive  plants  about  the  table 
(Ps  128).  Greatest  of  all  evils  to  be  feared  is  defeat 
in  battle,  since  in  the  stem  days  with  which  we 
have  to  do  it  carries  with  it  the  u>8s  of  all  that  men 
count  dear,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
nation. 

But  with  the  deepening  of  the  moral  insight 
we  note  the  rise  of  a  deeper  conception.  Life 
is  seen  to  involve  more  than  outward  prosperity. 
It  has  an  inner  spiritual  meaning.  A  man  lives, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  only  when  he 
enters  into  communion  with  God  in  righteousness 
and  love.  From  this  point  of  view  the  great  evil 
to  lie  feared  is  not  physical  but  moral.  It  is  sin 
which  destroys  the  communion  between  »  man 
and  his  Maker.  From  sin  therefore,  first  of  aU,  a 
man  needs  to  be  delivered.  We  have  seen  how 
this  truth  comes  to  expression  in  the  latter  portions 
of  the  OT.  Jesus  puts  it  in  the  forefront  of  His 
teaching,  and  it  has  been  the  distinct  note  of  the 
Christian  Gk>spel  ever  since.  Salvation  is  primarily 
deliverance  from  sin.  It  is  the  restoration  of  the 
interrupted  communion  between  the  Father  smd 
His  children  through  the  creation  in  the  latter  of 
S^  new  spiritual  life.  Once  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  they  are  made  alive  again  through  union  with 
the  living  Christ.  Thus  it  is  stiU  death  from 
which  men  need  to  be  delivered,  but  it  is  a  death 
which  is  spiritual,  not  physicaL 

One  mark  of  the  contrast  l)etween  the  two  views 
is  found  in  the  changed  estimate  of  suffering.  To 
most  of  the  OT,  suffering  is  purely  eviL  It  is  a 
mark  of  that  destruction  and  decay  from  which 
man  needs  to  be  delivered.  To  the  NT,  it  has 
become  a  means  through  which  man  may  enter 
into  a  more  abundant  life.  The  Christian  glories 
in  his  weakness.  He  '  takes  pleasure  ...  in  in- 
juries ...  in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for 
Christ's  sake,'  knowing  that  when  he  ia  weak, 
then  is  he  strong  (2  Co  12^  »). 
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And  yet  we  most  not  exaggentte  the  contrast. 
We  misrepresent  the  NT  teeming  if  we  limit  the 
•blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  spiritual  realm.  The 
outer  world  as  well  as  the  inner  is  the  scene  of 
Ciod's  rule.  The  common  physical  blessings  ate 
not  to  be  despised.  Christ  healed  the  sick  as  well 
as  preached  to  the  poor.  The  Father  whom  He 
proclaimed  knows  that  His  children  need  earthly 
Dread  as  well  as  the  bread  from  heaven.  St.  Paul, 
for  all  his  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit,  recog- 
nizes the  lawfulness  of  the  physical  appetites.  The 
abstinence  which  he  practises  and  recommends  is 
out  of  regard  for  others'  consciences,  not  because 
of  any  inberent  evil  in  ilesh  and  wine  (Ro  14,  cf. 
1  Ti  4').  The  physical  universe  is  the  scene  and 
instrument  of  spiritual  training.  The  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co  8").  And,  however 
great  the  change  in  the  future,  it  is  to  no  disem- 
bodied existence  that  he  looks  forward,  but  to  a 
life  in  which  the  physical  organism,  now  tainted 
by  sin,  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  new  body  better 
adapted  for  the  spirituallif e  (1  Co  IS*"-).  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  Biblical  view  of  the 
future,  NT  as  well  as  OT,  than  the  extent  to 
which  it  pictures  the  heavenly  life  in  imagery 
suggested  by  the  earthly.  The  heavenly  city,  the 
marriage  feast,  the  many  mansions,  tne  tree  of 
life,  the  crystal  river, — these  form  the  setting  for 
spiritual  joys.  The  last  scene  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  universe,  but  its  transformation  and 
redemption  (Ro  8"). 

(6)  Salvation  ai  individucU  and  social. — In  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  OT,  the  subject  of  the 
Divine  salvation  is  Israel  the  nation.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  primitive  society  that  it  has  small  regard 
for  the  individual  as  such.  It  is  the  tribe,  the 
olan,  the  nation  which  is  the  centre  of  the  religious 
as  of  the  social  life.  So  markedly  is  this  the  case 
that  the  action  of  Ruth  in  leaving  her  own  people 
to  follow  h&  iuother-in-law  Naomi  to  Canaan  is 
the  cause  of  wonder,  and  is  made  the  theme  of  an 
entire  book.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
we  should  find  tbo  interest  of  the  Biblical  writers 
centring  in  the  fortunes  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
rather  than  in  the  units  which  compose  it.  Even 
where  the  outlook  broadens,  and  the  prophetic 
vision  takee  in  other  peoples,  the  point  of  view 
is  still  nationaL  It  is  Egypt  and  Assyria  whom 
the  prophet  sees  standing  with  Israel  as  recipients 
of  the  Divine  salvation,  to  whom,  as  to  Israel,  J' 
applies  the  endearing  title,  '  my  people'  (Is  19"*- 
Where  this  point  of  view  obtains,  it  is  impossible 
to  rise  to  any  true  nniversalism.  For  a  universal 
religion  must  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  man  aa 
sucE,  and  for  this  there  is  needed  a  profound  sense 
of  the  worth  of  the  individnaL 

We  have  seen  how  this  sense  awakens  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel ;  how  it  is  deepened  by  the 
experienoes  of  the  Exile  aad  the  Restoration.  We 
have  noted  the  tender  and  beautiful  ntteranoes  in 
which  it  finds  expression  in  the  Psalms,  and  aeen 
how  its  later  development  tended  to  follow  the 
lines  of  legal  conformity  rather  than  of  the  filial 
spirit.  The  individualism  of  the  Apocalyptic 
books  is  the  individualism  of  the  law-court  or  the 
market-place  rather  than  of  the  family.  Its 
language  is  that  of  bargain  and  sale,  of  reward 
ana  punishment.  There  is  indeed  no  tiieoretical 
obiection  to  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
will  adopt  the  oeremonial  law  and  become  Jews. 
But  there  is  the  Immense  practical  diflScnlty  of  a 
condition  laid  npon  strangers  which  even  the 
children  have  not  been  able  to  bear.  If  the  sal- 
vation of  God  is  really  to  become  a  universal  good, 
■orae  deeper  fonnd«tion  must  be  fonnd  than  that 
of  ceremonial  law.  It  must  be  grounded  in  con- 
ditions that  ate  vital,  not  legaL 

Such  a  fonndation  Jesna  laid  in  Hia  teaching 


concerning  the  childlike  spirit.  Reviving  the  old 
prophetic  teaching  concerning  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  He  laid 
a  basis  for  His  Gospel  as  broad  as  humanity.  Men 
are  not  servants,  with  whom  God  deals  on  terms 
of  law,  but  sons,  whom  He  is  willing  to  receive, 
whenever  they  turn  to  Him  in  penitence  and  futh. 
Thus  the  Goepel  of  Jesus  is  founded  in  an  intense 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individnaL  In  the 
family  each  chUd  has  his  peculiar  place.  To  Jesus, 
salvation  means  the  bringing  back  of  the  child 
who  has  been  wandering  m  the  far  country  into 
the  plenty  and  peace  of  the  Father's  home. 

And  yet  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  a  social  GospeL 
It  is  a  Kingdom  which  He  preaches,  not  a  collection 
of  individuals.  His  teaching  difiers  from  that  of 
His  predecessors  only  in  that  He  makes  the  con- 
ditions of  entrance  broader,  simpler,  more  catholio 
— in  a  word,  more  human.  Whether  or  not  He  used 
the  word  Church  in  Mt  16",  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  He  intended  to  fonnd  a  society  which  should 
body  forth  to  the  world  the  principles  for  which 
He  stood.  In  this  respect  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  the  legitimate  ontnowth  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Kingdom.  In 
the  Chnstian  life  none  liveth  to  himself  and  no  one 
dieth  to  himself  (Ro  14').  The  sacramental  sign 
which  marks  the  separation  of  the  believer  from 
the  world  marks  also  nis  entrance  into  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  the  feast  by  which  he  shows 
forth  the  death  of  Christ  until  He  come  is  eaten 
with  his  fellow-disciplea  aa  a  communion  meaL 
The  social  character  of  the  Christian  life  is  indi- 
cated in  a  thousand  unexpected  ways,  but  perhaps 
nowhere  more  beautifully  than  in  the  Pauline 
word  about  the  Parousia  in  1  Th  4"-  '  We  that 
are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  in  no  wise  precede  them  that  are  fallen 
asleep  .  .  .  wherefore  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words.' 

(c)  Salvation  at  pretent  and  future. — We  have 
seen  that  the  earliest  conception  of  salvation  is 
present  deliverance.  This  must  be  the  case  if 
death  ends  all.  If  God  do  not  save  while  life 
lasts.  He  cannot  save  at  all.  The  conception  of 
national  salvation  does  indeed  open  the  way  for 
a  wider  perspective.  Tlie  life  of  the  nation  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  individual,  and  Giod  may 
delay  His  deliverance  more  than  a  single  genera- 
tion and  still  be  in  time.  Yet  the  point  of  view  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  If  God's  succour  is  not 
to  be  in  vain,  it  must  come  before  the  nation 
utterly  perishes.  There  must  be  at  least  a  remnant 
to  carry  on  the  national  life,  a  shoot  left  in  the  old 
stock,  which  may  spring  up  to  newness  of  life  (cf. 
Is  e"). 

Yet  the  experiences  of  later  Jewish  history  made 
this  contact  between  present  and  future  increas- 
ingly ditfioult  to  maintain.  The  old  national 
prestige  seemed  ^ne,  never  to  retnm.  More  and 
more,  men  despaired  of  present  deliverance  and 
concentrated  their  tiioughbs  npon  the  future.  The 
very  barrenness  of  their  present  experience,  the 
very  absence  of  all  evidence  of  God's  present  in- 
terest and  help,  served  but  to  enlarge  their  ex- 
pectations for  the  distant  day  when  J'  shonid  at 
last  make  bare  His  arm  to  help.  What  if  indi 
vidnals  died!  what  if  Israel  aa  a  nation  should 
perish!  God  was  able  even  to  raise  the  dead. 
Some  day  He  would  stir  the  dry  bones,  and  the 
nation  would  rise  to  newness  of  life  (Esk  37).  Nay, 
He  would  call  back  from  their  gravee  the  very 
individuals  who  had  passed  away,  that  they  might 
share  the  joys  of  the  final  triumph  (Is  26",  Dn 
IS*).  Thus  more  and  more  the  conception  of  sal 
vation  beoomea  eachatological  and  transoend^t. 
The  gap  between  present  and  future  widens.  Be 
tween  the  present  time  of  distress,  withont  expert 
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ence  of  God's  redeeming  grace,  and  the  future  age 
which  brings  His  great  deliTerance,  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed. 

This  gnlf  Jesus  bridged  with  His  Gospel  of  a 
present  Kingdom.  He  restore  the  older  concep- 
tion of  a  living  God,  able  and  willing  to  help  His 
children  in  their  daily  need.  But  He  saw  that  the 
great  need  was  spiritual,  not  temporal.  Conceiving 
of  salvation  as  deliverance  from  sin.  He  taught 
that  such  deliverance  was  possible  here  and  now. 
Prophet  and  psalmist  before  Him  had  had  their 
intimations  of  a  communion  with  God  possible 
even  in  the  midst  of  present  trouble  and  distress. 
He  made  this  communion  a  familiar  experience. 
Devout  spirits  even  within  the  OT,  finding  out- 
ward prosperity  too  little,  had  prayed  for  a  clean 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit;  He  showed  how  this 
prayer  could  be  answered.  The  influence  of  the 
Master  is  apparent  in  the  new  view-point  of  the 
disciples.  To  the  Christian  believer,  whatever  his 
thought  of  the  future,  salvation  is  a  present  ex- 
perience, introducing  a  man  into  a  fellowship  with 
God  which  no  earthly  sorrow  or  misfortune — ^not 
even  death  itself — can  interrupt. 

And  yet  here,  again,  we  must  beware  of  exag- 

§eration.  However  great  the  emphasis  on  present 
eliverance,  to  Christianity,  as  to  Judaism  before 
it,  salvation  has  its  future  meaning.  We  have 
noted  the  eachatological  element  in  Jesus'  own 
teaching.  We  have  seen  it  repeated  in  that  of 
His  disciples.  It  is  present  in  St.  Paul ;  it  is  not 
absent  even  from  St.  John.  He,  too,  rejoicing  in 
communion  with  a  present  Christ,  looks  forward 
to  a  day  when  He  shall  be  yet  more  fully  mani- 
fested, and  believerSj  seeing  Him  as  He  is,  shall  be 
transformed  into  His  image  (1  Jn  3').  The  very 
ipreciousness  of  the  present  experience,  the  very 
exaltation  of  the  spiritual  standard,  serve  but  to 
deepen  the  longing  for  the  day  when  all  that  now 
impedes  the  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom  shall  be 
done  away,  and  Crod  be  all  in  all. 

2.  Conaiiiont  of  salvation. — These  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  Divine  side  and  on  the  human. 

(a)  On  the  Divine  side. — The  ultimate  cause  of 
salvation  is  the  Divine  mercy.  This  is  the  uniform 
teaching  of  OT  and  NT.  Whether  in  the  simpler 
meaning;  of  victory  in  battle  or  the  more  profound 
conception  of  spiritual  regeneration,  salvation  is 
nndeserved.  God  does  not  treat  the  Israelites 
according  to  their  merits,  but  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  grace.  They  were  not  more  in  num- 
ber than  other  peoples  wnen  He  chose  them  for 
His  own,  and  delivered  them  from  their  captivity 
in  Egypt  (Dt  7').  For  His  name's  sake  He  saved 
them,  that  He  might  make  His  mighty  power 
known  (Ps  106",  of.  Jer  14').  When  they  forsook 
Him  and  wandered  from  Him,  He  did  not  give 
them  up.  His  love  endured  in  spite  of  their  on- 
faithfulness  (Hosea).  He  was  inquired  of  by  them 
that  asked  not  for  Him,  found  of  them  that  sought 
Him  not.  He  spread  out  His  hands  all  the  day 
unto  a  rebellious  people  (Is  65'*  *).  Even  His  judg- 
ments are  a  mark  of  His  love  (Am  3*).  Not  only 
the  deliverance  from  enemies,  but  the  repentance 
which  makes  it  possible  is  His  gift  (Ps  51'*). 

The  same  conception  reappears  in  the  NT.  God 
ia  not  the  stem  creditor  exacting  the  uttermost 
farthing,  but  the  loving  Father,  forgiving  His 
erring  cnildren ;  more  ready  to  give  good  gifts  than 
earthly  parents  to  their  cnildren.  The  disciples 
did  not  choose  Christ,  but  He  chose  them  and 
appointed  them  that  they  should  go  and  bear  fruit, 
and  that  their  fruit  should  abide  (Jn  16").  The 
more  profound  and  spiritual  the  conception  of  sal- 
Tation,  the  deeper  the  conviction  that  it  is  unde- 
served. 'By  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through 
faith ;  and  that  not  of  youiselvea :  iH  is  the  gift  of 
God'(Eph2»). 


In  many  passages  indeed,  esp.  in  OT,  the  Divine 
mercy  is  represented  as  an  arbitrary  thing.  Not 
only  IS  the  deliverance  of  God  contrasted  as  purely 
miracolouB  with  all  human  instrumentalities  (ci. 
1  S  14'  '  no  restraint  to  J"  to  save  by  many  or  by 
few ' ;  Is  69^  '  J'"s  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save  *  j  1  S  17"  '  J'  saveth  not  with  sword 
and  spear';  Hos  1'  salvation  by  J"  contrasted 
with  salvation  by  bow  or  by  sword,  or  by  battle, 
etc.  ;  cf.  Ex  the  deliverance  from  Egypr- ; 
Jg  7'  tlie  defeat  of  tlie  Midianites  by  Gideon  ;  Ps 
33"  44*  67*),  but  it  often  seems  dependent  upon 
moods  of  the  Divine  feeling  which  man  cannot 
fathom.  There  are  times  when  J*  may  be  ap- 
proached ;  there  are  others  when  no  man  may  draw 
nigh  to  Him  (Ps  32*,  cf.  Is  66*).  When  the  geat 
waters  overflow,  prayer  cannot  reach  Him  (Ps  32* 
At  such  a  time  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  wait 
patiently  until  His  anger  be  past.  But  on  the 
whole  we  find  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
permanent  character  of  Gk>d^  saving  purpose.  It 
belongs  to  God's  nature  to  show  mercy.  However 
Israel  may  change.  His  purpose  towards  Israel 
changes  not.  So  we  find  increasing  recognition  of 
God's  use  of  means.  When  He  would  deliver  His 
people  from  the  Philistines  or  the  Midianites,  He 
raises  up  some  man  to  be  their  saviour.  Even  the 
experiences  which  seem  outside  of  His  control  are 
not  really  so.  The  Assyrian  boasts  of  his  defeat 
of  Syria  and  Samaria,  saying,  '  By  the  strength  of 
my  naad  I  have  done  it,  and  bv  my  wisdom '  (Is 
10'*),  and  knows  not  that  he  is  but  the  rod  of  J*'s 
anger,  in  whose  hand  as  a  staff  is  His  indignation 
(W).  This  broadening  view  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence becomes  stiicUy  universal  in  the  NT. 
Nothing  can  separate  from  the  love  of  Christ 
(Ro  S**).  All  things  without  exception  work 
together  for  good  to  them  who  are  called  accord- 
ing to  God's  purpose  (Ro  8^).  Histoi^  te  a  mighty 
drama,  in  whicn  each  event  fills  its  appointed 
place,  preparing  the  way  for  that  dispensation  of 
the  fu&ess  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  God's  pur- 
pose to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ  (Eph  1'°). 
Even  the  groanings  of  the  creation  in  its  present 
distress  are  but  the  travail  throes  of  the  new 
universe,  that  shall  be,  when  the  sons  of  God  shall 
be  revealed  (Bo  8**). 

Among  the  instruments  appointed  by  God  to 
mediate  His  salvation,  the  Jewish  law,  with  its 
sacrificial  system,  holds  an  important  place. 
Through  its  precepts  men  were  trained  in  purity 
and  holiness,  and  in  its  sacrifices  they  saw  a 
pledge  of  God's  forgiveness  and  mercy.  To  the 
contemporaries  of  our  Lord  it  seemed  a  finalitv, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  Messianic  age  would 
but  serve  to  introduce  on  a  larger  scale  the 
worship  and  sacrifices  of  the  heavenly  JemseJem. 
Christians,  following  their  Master,  recognized  the 
law  as  a  Divine  institution,  but  to  them  its 
authority  was  temporary.  It  was  a  tutor  to  bring 
men  to  Christ ;  but  after  Christ  was  come  it  was 
no  longer  needed.  Its  significance  might  be  vari- 
ously conceived.  To  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  had  a  positive  value,  as  typifying  the  higher 
righteousness  and  the  more  perfect  Atonement  of 
the  Gospel.  To  St.  Paul,  its  significance  is  chiefly 
negative.  It  reveals  the  futility  of  any  merely 
le«J  righteousness,  and  points  men  to  the  better 
ssuvation  revealed  by  Chnst. 

With  Christ  we  reach  the  centre  of  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  salvation.  He  is  the  Saviour  jmw  excel- 
lence, the  true  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises,  the  realization 
of  ail  the  hopes  of  the  earlier  dispensation.  Two 
distinct  lines  of  preparation  meet  in  Him.  There 
is  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  a  human  deliverer 
through  whom  Grod  has  promised  to  deliver  His 
people,  and  to  set  up  on  earth  His  long  deferred 
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kingdom.  There  is  also  the  expectation  of  a  special 
intervention  of  J"  Himself ;  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  He  shall  leave  His  heavenly  dwelling-place 
and  take  up  His  abode  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
superseding  the  lesser  radiance  of  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  by  the  light  and  glory  of  His  presence. 
Jesus  is  at  once  Jewish  Messiah  and  God  in- 
carnate ;  Sna  of  Mary,  and  the  Word  made  flesh. 

This  b  not  the  plan  to  trace  the  derelopment  of  the  NT 
doctrine  o(  Cbriat  (aee  kit,  Jisui  Chbibt).  It  ia  niHicient  to 
nj  that  it  runs  parallel  with  the  deepening  conception  of 
■alratioD.  In  Je«uh.Cluletlan  dicles,  when  the  thought  of 
salvation  ia  still  trained  on  the  older  lines  of  an  external 
deliverance,  it  is  the  Messianic  thaught  whidi  is  most  promi- 
nent. Jesus  is  a  man,  approved  of  God  unto  men,  by  mighty 
worlu  and  wonders  and  signs  which  Ood  did  by  Him  (Ao 
cmcifled  according  to  the  Scriptures  (Ac  .SU),  raised 
from  the  dead  (Ac  2X),  and  now  waitini;  in  heaven  till  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  all  things  (Ac  S^l).  To  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  with  their  deeper  conception  of  salvation  as  a  new 
spiritual  life  of  righteousness  and  love,  Jesus  is  a  pre^existent 
Divine  being,  conang  into  the  world  from  a  higher  realm  as  a 
quickening  and  life-giving  principle  to  all  wbo  have  been  made 
one  with  Him  by  faitti. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  views  maybe  illnstrated  In 
connexion  with  the  view  of  Christ's  death.  To  the  Jewish- 
Ohristians,  with  their  more  external  conception  of  salvation,  it 
is  an  arbitrary  appointment  of  Qod,  the  neceesity  of  which 
they  recognize,  but  which  they  cannot  understand.  Christ 
died  that  the  Scripture  might  1m  fulfllled.  To  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  the  death  Is  a  necessary  step  In  that  great  process 
through  which  evil  is  overcome  and  the  Chnstian  believer 
made  partaker  of  Christ's  risen  and  gloriBed  life.  That  we 
may  become  like  Him  and  share  His  nature.  It  was  necessary 
that  He  should  become  like  us  and  share  our  nature.  Ue  must 
suffer  death  with  us,  that  we  may  lie  raised  to  life  with  Him. 

The  conception  of  salvation  as  a  new  Divine  life 
finds  clearest  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (which  see).  Here,  too,  we  trace  a 
development  from  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  as 
tlie  energy  of  God  coming  upon  men  to  fit  them 
for  special  work  in  connexion  with  the  Divine 
kingdom  {e.g.  Jg  ll^*  13*  14"),  to  that  which  sees 
in  Him  the  immanent  God,  entering  into  the  life 
of  men  through  regeneration  (Jn  §'),  creating  in 
them  a  higher  life  of  holiness  and  love  (Gal  5^), 
dwelling  within  them  as  an  inner  spiritual  prin- 
ciple (Ro  8°),  uniting  them  with  God  and  with 
Christ  (Ro  8'-  ">),  leading  them  into  truth  (Jn  16"), 
sanctifying  them  (Bo  15"),  making  intercession 
for  them  (Ro  8"),  more  and  more  transforming 
them  into  the  image  of  their  Master  (Ro  8™),  and 
at  last  raising  them  from  the  grave  throngh  the 
transformation  of  their  mortal  bodies  into  the  new 
glory  of  the  resurrection  life  (Ro  8").  Where 
such  a  view  is  held,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  futile 
is  any  thought  of  human  merit.  The  aspira- 
tions which  rise  toward  God,  the  graces  wnich 
fit  us  for  His  fellowship,  are  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  very  life  which  we  live  is  not  onr 
own.  It  is  the  gift  of  Giod,  who  worketh  within 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure 
(Eph  2»-»,  Ph2"). 

(b)  On  th»  human  tide,  —  Tet  it  wonid  be  » 
mistake  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  knows  no 
human  conditions  of  salvation.  The  same  St. 
Paul  who  lays  such  stress  on  the  Divine  activity 
in  salvation  urges  his  readers  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  (Ph  S''). 
As  on  the  Divine  side  salvation  is  a  new  life 
rreatec  in  man,  so  on  the  human  side  it  is  a  life 
which  manifests  itself  in  certain  distinctive  aoti- 
vitisi.  These  may  be  summed  np  nnder  the 
three  heads  of — (a)  repentance,  (/3)  faith,  {y)  obedi- 
ence. 

(a)  The  first  and  indispensable  condition  of  sal- 
vation is  r^entance  (which  see),  by  which  is 
meant  not  merely  sorrow  for  sin,  but  actual  for- 
saking of  sin  and  turning  to  righteousness.  This 
is  as  necessary  for  deliverance  from  Assyrian 
oppression  as  for  entrance  upon  the  new  life  of 
Christ's  Kingdom.  God  may  indeed  save  men  from 
their  sins,  but  He  cannot  save  them  in  their  sins. 


We  have  already  noted  the  deepening  estimate  ol 
this  grace,  and  seen  how  from  a  mere  condition  of 
salvation,  which  a  man  can  achieve  for  himself 
without  God's  help,  it  comes  to  be  an  element  in 
salvation  itself — the  first  step  in  the  process  whose 
end  is  perfect  holiness. 

ip)  Faith. — The  obverse  of  repentance  is  faith 
(which  see).  Man  turns  from  sin  to  God,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  lays  hold  of  the  Divine  deliver- 
ance is  faith.  Saving  faith  in  the  Biblical  sense 
is  always  more  than  belief  (Ja  2").  It  involves  an 
act  of  the  will,  and  issues  in  obedience.  Yet  on 
this  common  ground  we  note  a  difierence  of  con- 
ception. In  much  of  the  Bible  faith  means  trust 
in  God's  word,  together  with  the  activities  which 
follow  it.  Its  object  is  God's  i>TomiBe  rather  than 
His  person.  Abraham  had  faith  in  God — that  La, 
he  trusted  His  promise — and  'he  went  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went'  (He  11*).  Because  of 
this  trust,  he  shall  one  day  receive  his  reward; 
but  this  reward  lies  stUl  in  the  future  (He  11>*-  **). 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  faith  is  used  in  Hebrews. 
To  St.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  has  a  deeper 
meaning.  It  is  the  means  of  obtaining  a  present 
blessing,  not  a  future  one.  Its  object  is  a  person, 
not  a  promise.  By  faith  a  man  lays  hold  upon 
Christ  as  his  Saviour,  becomes  one  with  Uim, 
partakes  of  His  heavenly  life,  shares  His  right- 
eousness, and  rises  with  Him  into  His  eternal 
Kingdom.  It  is  thus  a  comprehensive  term,  which 
covers  the  entire  human  side  of  that  experience 
whose  Divine  side  is  the  working  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(7)  But  repentance  and  faith  are  alike  vain,  save 
as  they  issue  in  obedience  (which  see).  This  is  the 
all-embracing  Biblical  virtue.  Man's  relation  to 
God  is  such  that  his  righteousness  must  take  this 
form.  The  particular  content  may  vary  with  the 
growth  of  tne  Divine  revelation.  In  OT,  for 
instance,  it  includes  the  faithful  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law  with  its  prescriptions  of  ritual 
and  sacrifice.  Yet  even  in  OT  these  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
mercy  (cf.  Mic  6*-').  In  the  NT  the  law  has  been 
done  away.  The  only  sacrifice  required  is  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  pruse  (He  13"), 
the  offeringup  of  the  person  in  life-service  to  God 
(Ro  12').  The  burdensome  prescriptions  of  the 
Levitical  ritual  have  given  place  to  Christ's  new 
commandment  of  love.  Yet  this  love  is  no  va^e 
or  indefinite  virtue.  It  shows  itself  in  the  willing 
acceptance  of  God's  fullest  revelation  ;  in  disciple- 
ship  of  Christ  and  membership  in  His  Kingdom. 
B^iinning  with  faith,  it  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
social  virtues.  It  rejoices  to  minister  to  the  needy 
and  oppressed.  It  does  not  disdain  the  gatherings 
of  the  saints  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  it  finds  its 
public  marks  in  the  sacramental  signs  of  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist,  by  whicn  the  believer's  mem- 
bership in  the  body  of  Christ  ia  openly  showed 
forth. 

3.  Extent  of  salvation. — It  remains  to  consider 
the  extent  of  salvation.  Here  our  study  has  slipwn 
•  constant  enlargement  in  man's  conception  of  the 
sweep  of  God's  purpose.  We  may  illustrate  this 
in  connexion  (a)  with  the  present  life ;  (6)  -with  the 
life  after  death  ;  (c)  with  the  universe  as  a  whole. 

(o)  Salvation  in  this  Itfe. — We  have  already 
noted  the  growing  universalism  of  the  Biblical 
teaching.  At  first  it  is  Israel  alone  for  whom 
God  cares.  He  is  J''s  dearly  beloved  son.  Other 
nations  are  but  God's  servants,  instruments  in  His 
hand  through  which  He  accomplishes  His  saving 
purpose  for  Israel.  Then  the  Gentiles  also  share 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  deliverance,  but  it 
is  only  by  beooming  subject  to  Israel,  and  adopt- 
ing the  Jewish  law  and  worship.  Yet  even  in 
OT  there  are  gleams  of  a  conception  more  truly 
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eatholic  To  Isaiah,  Egypt  and  Assyria  aa  well 
as  Imael  are  chosen  of  God.  The  foundation  for  a 
true  nniversalism  is  laid  in  the  prophetic  doctrine 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual.  Jesus  makes  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  His  Kingdom  purely 
mond  and  spiritual — repentance,  trust,  humility, 
obedience,  the  childlike  spirit.  Where  these  are 
present,  there  is  a  son  of  God,  whether  he  observe 
the  ceremonial  law  or  not.  The  practical  nniver- 
salism of  Jesos  is  theoretically  completed  in  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish 
law.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
new  view  of  redemption.  When  salvation  is  re- 
garded as  a  new  Divine  life,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  the  Christianity  of  those  who  have 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  if  they  have  not 
been  circumcised  (Ac  10**^).  To  the  freedom^  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  like  that  of  the  wind,  blowing 
where  it  listeth,  no  man  may  venture  to  set 
bounds.  The  salvation  of  Israel  is  still  the  centre 
of  hope  and  prayer  (Ro  9'),  but  it  is  only  as  part 
of  a  process  which  is  as  wide  as  hnmanity. 

With  the  widening  horizon,  we  note  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  depth  of  the  conception.  Salvation 
becomes  not  only  a  broader,  but  a  more  intensive 
term ;  less  external,  more  smritual;  less  local,  more 
permanent.  It  not  only  affects  more  men,  bat  it 
affects  them  more  profoundly.  Its  subject  ia  the 
whole  man.  It  reaches  soul  as  well  as  body.  It 
delivers  from  sin  as  well  as  from  suffering.  It 
3ot  only  removes  causes  of  evil ;  it  creates  forces 
of  good.  As  nothing  is  too  large,  so  nothing  is 
too  small  to  fall  within  the  range  of  its  activity. 
Life  and  death,  things  present  and  thin^  to  come, 
are  alike  subject  to  the  control  of  that  Christ  who 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

This  double  growth  may  b«  well  Uloitimted  In  oonnezion  with 
Ihe  doctrine  of  election.  At  flnt  the  Divine  choice  centres  in 
I*rul  Uie  nation,  or  In  thoee  heroe*  or  prophets  whom  God  ha* 
Kt  apart  for  iipiMSial  service  in  connexion  with  the  national 
deliverance.  Then  other  nations  are  included  In  the  Divine 
plan.  Ood  ohooses  Egypt  as  well  as  laraeL  Oyrus  the  Persian 
Is  Uls  servant,  set  apart  to  do  a  special  work  in  the  execution 
of  His  rademptive  purpose.  To  the  broader  view-point  of  the 
NT,  with  its  Juster  esttmate  of  the  worth  of  the  Individual, 
election  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few.  All  OhrlsUans  are 
elect, called  tobesaints(So  l^aooording  to  the  Divine  pnrpoee. 
And  aa  the  range  of  the  IMvIne  choice  widens,  so  its  content 
deepens.  Christians  are  elect  unto  salvation  (2  Th  £1^  with 
an  the  richness  of  meaning  which  the  Christian  lerelatton  has 
put  Into  the  word.  The  objeot  of  the  Divine  choioe  Is  not 
merely  deliverance  from  future  punishment.  Hen  are  called  to 
the  Christian  life  as  a  whole,  with  Ita  good  works  (Eph  V<h,  Its 
|oys  and  graces.  Its  brotheriy  servloe,  its  missionary  zeal,  its 
willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent,  yes,  it  need  be,  even  to  be 
cast  away  (Bo  9>),  If  thereby  others  may  be  saved.  Thus  the 
Individualtem  of  the  NT  doctrine  of  ele<»on,  so  far  from  being 
a  narrowing  of  the  oonoeptton,  is  rather  a  mark  d  Its  tens 
onivenaiism. 

(i)  In  the  life  after  death. — With  the  expanmon 
of  the  conception  of  salvation  in  this  life,  we  find 
the  Biblical  outlook  reaching  across  the  grave,  and 
taking  in  the  life  after  death.  Nothing^  is  a  more 
striking  witness  to  the  strength  and  nohnesa  of 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  than  the  way  in 
which  it  succeeded  in  transforming  the  pa^an 
conception  of  Sheol  which  at  the  first  the  Israelites 
had  shared  with  their  contemporaries.  We  have 
already  traced  the  steps  in  tnis  moralization  of 
the  life  after  death,  and  need  not  repeat  them 
here.  From  a  gloomy,  pasuonless,  joyless  exist- 
ence, Sheol  becomes  the  scene  of  God^s  presenoe 
and  power.  It  has  its  garden  of  life,  where  the 
righteous  await  contentedly  the  greater  joys  of 
the  resarreotion.  Christianity  fnrtner  emphasizes 
and  enriches  this  conception.  Whatever  new 
elements  Christ  has  brought  into  the  thought  of 
God  and  His  salvation  are  carried  over  into  the 
life  immediately  after  death.  Christ's  activity  ia 
not  merely  confined  to  the  living.  In  the  spirit 
He  preaches  even  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  (1  P 
>>*).  The  shifting  and  nnoertain  imagery  thiongh 


which  the  hnman  imagination  had  endeavooied  tc 
picture  the  nature  of  '  that  undiscovered  country* 
IS  now  reinforced  or  super8ed.od  by  a  definite  con- 
ception. To  die  means  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ  (Ph  I'') ;  to  enter  into  the  Father's  home, 
where  the  elder  brother  has  gone  before  to  prepare 
a  place  and  a  welcome  for  each  returning  traveller 
(Jn  14').  Whatever  the  joys  still  remaining  at 
the  Parousia,  they  are  not  different  in  kind  nom 
those  upon  the  experience  of  which  one  enters 
immediately  after  death.  The  highest  blessedness 
of  heaven  will  conmst  in  communion  with  Christ. 
'  It  is  not  vet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be. 
We  know  tnat  if  he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall 
be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  even  aa  he  is ' 
(1  Jn  3»). 

(c)  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  salvation  reaches  ite 
climax  in  the  conception  of  a  redemption  of  the 
universe.  Foreshadowed  in  the  OT  doctrine  of 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  developed  in  the 
period  between  the  Testaments  in  extravagant 
and  non-spiritual  forms,  it  remains  an  element  in 
the  Biblical  conception  to  the  last.  It  is  not  God's 
purpose  merely  to  save  men  out  of  the  world,  but 
to  save  the  world.  Whatever  is  hopelessly  evil — 
whether  in  nature,  man,  or  spirit — shall  at  last  be 
utterly  destroyed.  No  foe  will  longer  remain  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Christ  or  mar  the  glories 
of  His  eternal  Kingdom.  The  last  enemy  to  be 
destroved  is  death  (1  Co  IS").  Not  tul  then 
will  Christ's  saving  work  be  finished,  and  He 
restore  to  the  Father  the  power  given  to  Him, 
that  in  the  redeemed  universe  God  may  be  all  in 
all  (1  Co  16^).  This  doctrine  of  a  cosmic  salvation, 
wrought  out  most  fully  by  St.  Paul,  but  implied 
also  m  other  parts  of  the  NT,  has  three  main 
elements :  (1)  the  redemption  of  physical  nature 
with  its  destruction  of  suffering  and  death ;  (2)  the 
redemption  of  mankind  with  its  destruction  of  sin  ; 
(3)  the  redemption  of  the  angelic  world  with  its 
destruction  ot  the  spiritnal  forces  which  now 
oppose  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  in  terms 
naturally  suggested  by  the  thought  of  his  day, 
but  witn  a  vigour  and  breadth  of  conception 
worthy  of  the  largest  generalizations  of^  our 
modem  science,  the  apost^  presents  the  work  of 
Christ  in  its  unity  as  one  great  process,  mnning 
through  the  ages,  reaching  out  to  take  in  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  space,  penetrating  to  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  si>iritual  experience  in  order  to 
bind  together  all  things  in  euth  and  heaven  in 
one  universal  purpose  of  salvation  (Eph  1,  Col  1). 

LmsaTCBi.— The  Literature,  which  Is  voluminous,  Is  widely 
scattered,  all  the  more  important  Commentaries,  as  well  as 
works  on  Biblical  Theology,  contributing  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  subject.  For  monographs  on  special  phases  of  the 
doctrine  the  reader  li  referred  to  the  literature  given  in  the 
special  articles  on  EsGaaTOUMT,  Faith,  JvsnnoATioH,  PAaonsu, 
KAKaoH,  BiDSMRKn,  sto.  Hare  only  a  general  surv^  can  be 
given. 

On  Salvatloo  In  general,  ol.  Oremer,  BOk-TAeoL  Ltm,  «. 
riitt,  mAf,  ntniflm ;  U'OUntock-Strong,  artt.  *  Savlotir'  and 
•Salvation':  Herxog,  RBt.utt.  <Heil'  and  'Erlfisong'; 
Rltachl,  B»A»ftrtigwng  vmd  VtnSknung,  toL  IL  ;  Kihler,  'Zur 
Lehre  von  derTeniihnung,'  in  Oogmttidcht  Zeiffragm,  ii.  1808 ; 
Oeas,  CAritN  Penon  und  Werk  (1870);  Thoma^us,  Chrltti 
Ptnm  vmd  Werk  (1886);  Biiggs,  'The  Biblical  Doctrine  ot 
Salvation,'  in  Chttroh  Union,  N.Y.,  Jan.  1897. 

On  the  dootilne  of  Salvation  in  OT,  cf.  the  Biblical  Theologies, 
ttp.  Schulta,  &th  ed.  (p.  6620.),  DiUmann  (p.  41111.),  Blahm, 
Bmend,  Eayser-HartI,  Piepenbring  (Eng.  tr.  v.fmtt.y,  Bilgga, 
Matianiel^hMy;  DuhtD,  TheolagU  dmr  "•  ~ 
iebnw  Utmia  (tSTSX 


Adeney,  ,  - 

On  ue  period  between  the  Testaments,  of.  GtrSrer,  Jahrkun- 
dert  de*  Htilt,  IL,  esp.  ohs.  8-10 ;  Dmmmond,  Jturith  Meuiak 
QSTT);  Stanton,  JewM  and  Chrittian  Matiah;  Sohfirer, 
HJP;  Weber,  JUditcht  Theologity  1SS7.  Muoh  faiformation 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  notes  in  Charles^  editlODS  ot 
Enoch,  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Apocalypee  of  Baruc^  and  Assnmp* 
tion  of  Moses,  as  well  as  from  hii  Sichatolom,  aurm,  Jmslm, 
and  CAtiXian,  1899. 

On  the  NT  doctrine,  besides  the  Biblical  Theologlea  ot  Weisi, 
Beysohlag,  Banas,  Bovon,  Stevens,  Oould,  and  esp.  Holtonann 
ot.  Khdber,  JTsntsst.  Lthn  von  der  SOnd*  uud  SrUnmg  Q8S8)  > 
Wendt,  Likn  Jtn;  Horton,  TtaMng  vf  Jtnu;  CUllwrtt 
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RmlaHon<^Jetut(i89V);  Pflelderer,  Paulininuu*;  UcOIflert, 
Apottolic  Ag»  ;  Briggs,  Meuiah  of  the  Ootpelt,  MtUiah  qf  th* 
ApoitUt ;  Steveni,  Fauiine  Theology,  Johannmt  Th»ou>ay\ 
Everett,  Qo*pel  of  Paul  (1893) ;  du  Bow,  SottrMogy  of  the  IfT 
nSa-Z) ;  mnigoi,La  ThiologU  de  L'SaUre  ma  Blbnux  <Xm\ 
Le  Pichi  et  Ta  Ridemvtion  cCaprf  St.  Paul  (1882);  Ndagen, 
ffetehiehU  der  NT  Offntianmg  fii  p.  80011.);  Cone,  TA* 
Ooepel  and  iu  eartUet  inttrpntationM  (ISWS) ;  BikUeiupeixer, 
SelBttbetim—fem  Jeeu  >  (1892) ;  TiUas,  DU  Stuttlt.  LAn  nm 
d«r  Seligkeit  (189S) ;  Utoteoz,  ■  Le  Saint  d'aprii  l'eiini{rDement 
de  J«iu8-Cbriat('  in  Chrtt.  1899,  ix.  pp.  401-421 ;  wTBoiuwt, 
JetuPredigtinthrmOegmeattiumJudentumnsOty,  "«"'"^, 
Da*  Weeen  dee  Chrittentunu  (1900 ;  Eng.  tr.  1901). 

On  0)601*1  point*  in  connexion  wiui  the  doctrlM,  d.  the 
various  monognph*  on  the  Kingdom  ol  God  by  Schnedermann, 
BchnioUer,  laiel,  J.  Weiae,  Bruce,  Boardman,  Toy  (Jvdaiitn  and 
Chrutianity,  pp.  803-871) ;  Schmidt,  Die  pavlin.  ChriitoL  in 
ihrem  Zutammenhang  mtt  der  Beiltlehre  del  Apogtelt  dargei- 
faU((I870):  Oremer,  Dupaulin.  Jieeh(feTtigtmg$lehT»im Zutam- 
menhang ihrer  geteh.  Votuu—eitungen  (1900):  Wernle,  Der 
ChriM  und  die  aSnie  bei  PoMlue  (1897) ;  KabiMh,  BiehaMogie 
del  Paului  (1893) ;  Telchmann,  Die  pauUti.  Vontettungen  von 
A^ferttehu7ig  una  OericAt,  und  ihre  Betiehung  wurjid.  Avoea- 
lyptik  aS96);  Schlatter,  Der  QUmbe  im  NT*  (1805X  'I>er 
bibliaohe  BegriS  der  Gnade'(&ftri/I  wut  QaehieOu,  pp.  177- 
217) ;  Riehm,  Dtr  Begnff  der  SOhne  im  AT  (1877) ;  K^l,  Die 
BeiMedeutung  del  Todee  CAritti  0890);  Seeberg,  Der  Tod 
Chriiti  in  leiner  Bedeutung  fir  die  ErIStutu  (1895) ;  E.  Cremer, 
DU  iUUv*rtre»md»  BedetUung  del  Todee  Oirieti  (1892) :  OaTe, 
Sar^^uralDootrine  of  Sacriju**  (1890) ;  Qunkel,  Die  WMnmun 
deiHeaigen  OeUUensaa)  ;  V/Onel,  DU  Wirkungen  del  CMkei 
und  der  Oeitter  (1S90) ;  WO.  Edgar,  The  Goipel  of  a  RUen 
Saviour  <1S92) ;  Milligan,  The  RnurmHen  of  our  Urd  (1881) ; 
Salmond,  The  ChriMan  Doctrine  Inmortality,  4th  ed.  1901 ; 
Bohwally,  Dai  Leben  naoh  dem  Tode  (1892);  Oharlea,  Siohatology, 
Bebrtu,  Jtuiih,  and  ChrittUm  (1899). 

w.  Adahs  Brown. 
UIUIAS  (Za/ta/at).— 1.  Shemaiah,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  in  Josiah's  leign,  1  Eb  1*  (of. 
2  Ch  35*).   2.  1  £s  8"= Shemaiah,  of  the  sons  of 
Adonikam,  Kzr  8". 

SAMAKUL— 1.  (^Wfl*.  that  is,  Sh&mirdn, '  watch- 
mountain  ' ;  laitdpeta,  Zeneptir,  Zo/itpdr,  loiaiptlm, 
tMixupibv  ;  Jos.  (Ant.  VIII.  xiL  5),  laiuaptly ;  Enseb. 
[Onom.),  Xe/tiipiiy;  Samaria)  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  The  Assyrian,  Samirina  (Ins. 
of  Tiglath  -  pileser  UL,  Sargon,  etc.),  and  the 
Greek  and  I^tin  forms  of  the  name,  come  from  the 
Aramaic  ip9^.  A  characteristic  derivation  of  the 
name  is  given,  in  1  K  16"*  (RV,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vm. 
xiL  6),  where  we  are  told  that  Samaria  was  built 
br  Omri  who  bought  the  <  hill  of  Samaria '  from 
Snemer,  and,  having  fortified  it,  called  the  name  of 
the  city  that  he  built  ShomerOn  (Samaria)  after 
Shemer.  (See  discussion  of  etymology  by  Stade  in 
ZATWv.  165  ff.) 

Commanding  Uie  roads  from  Shechem  northwards 
to  Esdraelon,  and  westwards  to  the  coast,  and 
situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  Mediterranean, 
no  better  site  oonid  have  been  selected  for  the 
fortified  capital  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  The 
hill  ('mountain  of  Samaria'  Am  4>  9>,  Sir  60^j 
rises  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  bed  of  a  broad 
fertile  valley  (perhaps  the '  field  of  Samaria'  Ob  " 
RV),  and  is  isolated  on  all  sides  but  the  east,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  hills  ('mountains  of 
Samaria'  Am  3",  Jer  31')  by  a  low  narrow  saddle. 
On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  and  overlooked  by 
hills  clothed  with  olive  and  vine,  but  they  are 
beyond  the  range  of  catapult  and  bow,  and  so 
were  not  a  source  of  danger.  On  the  fourth  side 
the  hills  are  low,  and  the  view  over  them  to  the 
west,  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  distance,  is  one  of  exceptional  beauty. 
This  charm  of  position,  in  a  rich  'fat'  valley, 
bordered  by  vine-clad  hills,  formed  part  of  that 
'  glorious  beauty '  which  made  Samaria  Uie  '  crown 
Ol  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim'  (Is  28'-*). 

From  the  7th  year  of  Omri,  Samaria  was  the 
capital  ('the  head  of  Ephraim'  Is  7», '  Samaria  and 
her  daughters '  Ezk  and  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  ( 1  K  16"»  20«  21>-"  22",  2  K  1»  8>'  •  I0»  I3>-°» 
1414.  a  158.11.14.17.B..7  171,  Is  7.  10.,  Hos  10');  and 

it  was  also  their  burial-place  (1  K  16"  22^,  2  K  10" 
IS*-  ■*  14'*).   Samaria  is  on  this  account  mentioned 


with  or  compared  with  the  capital  of  the  Southen 
kingdom  (2  K  2I'»,  Is  I0»»- Ezk  16"  23<,  Am  6', 
Mic  I'-*),  which  was  to  share  its  fate.  Ezekiel 
calls  it  'the  sister'  (16"  23'*),  and  the  'eldei 
sister'  of  Jems.  (16**).  The  city  was  surrounded 
with.strong  walls  (Ant.  vm.  xiv.  1),  and  beautified 
by  the  kings  of  IsraeL  There  was  a  fortified 
Milace,  '  the  castle  of  the  king's  house '  (2  K  16* 
RV),  with  a  'roof -chamber' (2  K  1»).  This  probably 
stood  on  the  top  of  tiie  hill,  and  near  or  cunnectea 
with  it  may  have  been  the  ivory  palace  built  by 
Ahab  (1  K  22^).  There  was  a  Syrian  quarter  in 
Samaria  (1  K  20X)  •  and  a  city  gate  (1  K  22>°,  2  K 
71.  u. »  2  Ch  18»)  and  pool  (1  K  22")  are  mentioned. 

At  Samaria,  Ahab  received  a  visit  from  Jehosha- 
phat,  and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate,  the  two 
kings  sat  to  hear  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  (1 K  22^", 
2  Ch  IS*-  *).  There  the  70  sons  of  Ahab  were  slain 
(2  K  lO*-');  there  Jehu  destroyed  all  that  remained 
unto  Ahab  (2  K  10"- '") ;  and  there,  according  to 
one  account  (2  Ch  22*,  of.  2  K  9"),  Ahaziah  waa 
kUled.  It  was  to  Samaria  that  Joash,  after  the 
capture  of  Jwns.,  Inonght,  the  vessels  for  the 
service  of  the  temple,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
kin^s  house  (2  K  14^  2  Ch  25*<) ;  and  that  Pekah, 
at  least  according  to  2  Ch  28*-  *■ returned  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Judab, 
and  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  captive  Jews, 
who  were  afterwards  released. 

Samaria  became  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  centre  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  The 
marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  and  checonsetiuent 
close  alliance  between  the  usurping  dynasties  of 
Israel  and  Phoenicia,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Phoenician  worship  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
capitaL  Ahab  caused  a  temple  and  altar  to  be 
erected  to  Baal  (1  K  I6*>:  Ant.  ix.  vi.  6),  and 
made  the  Asherah  (I  K  16^,  2  K  13'  RV).  The 
temple,  which  was  probably  of  great  size,  contained 
'  pillars  of  Baal,'  apparently  of  wood,  which  were 
torn  down  and  burned,  and  a  'pillar  of  Baal,'  pos- 
sibly a  stone  pUlar  with  an  emgv  of  the  god  on 
one  of  its  faces,  which  was  brolcen  down  when 
Jehu  destroyed  the  temple  after  slaughtering  the 
prophets  of  Baal  (2  K  3«  10"-  •»""  [in  v.»  read  prob. 
with  Klost.  fv\  adytum  for  Ty  'city']).  The  Phoe- 
nician rites  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour, 
and  Jezebel,  who  had  slain  theprophets  of  the  Lord 
(1 K 18"),  fed  450  prophets  of  Baal  and  400  prophets 
of  the  Asherah  at  her  table  (IK  18"  RV).  The 
idolatrous  worship  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
propheto  of  J*,  some  of  whom  worked  and  preached 
in  the  city.  Elisha  had  a  fixed  residence  in  it 
(2  K  2"  y  6",  cf .  T.»),  and  Hosea  probably  pro- 
phesied there.  Isaiah  (10>-"  36")  alludes  to  the 
idols,  graven  images,  and  gods  of  Samaiia:  Hosea 
(7'  8*-*  10*),  to  ite  wickedness,  and  to  the  calf- 
worship  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the  worship 
of  Baal ;  Amos  (8"),  to  its  sin ;  and  luuah  (8*  9>), 
Hosea  (13>*),  Amos  (3"),  Micah  (1*)  foreteU  the 
peiuJties  that  it  would  have  to  suffer  for  the  "ins 
of  its  people.  Jeremiah  (23")  mentions  the  pro- 
pheto of  Baal,  and  Ezekiel  (23^)  can  find  no  fitter 
symbol  for  the  city  than  Oholah  the  harlot. 

Soon  after  Samaria  was  built,  it  was  probably 
besieged  by  Benhadad  i.,  who  forced  Omri  to  make 
'streets'  m  the  city  for  the  Syrians  (1  K  20**). 
During  Ahab's  reign  it  successfully  resisted  a  siege 
by  Benhadad  U.  (1  K  20»-«>;  Ant.  vm.  xiv.  1,  2). 
In  the  reign  of  Jenoram,  after  a  minor  expeditioD 
had  been  thwarted  by  Elisha  (2  K  6'"-» ;  Ant.  VS. 
iv.  3),  the  city  was  again  besieged  by  Benhadad. 
On  this  occasion  the  garrison  and  townsmen  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  (2  K  6^-  *),  when  a 
panic  seized  the  Syrian  army  and  the  siege  wm 
raised  2K7'-»;.4n«.ix.iv.  4,6).  In  the  7th  year 
of  Hoshea,  Samaria  was  besieged  by  Shalmaneser, 
but  it  was  actually  taken,  B.a  722,  by  his  succei- 
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8or  Sorgon  after  the  aiege  had  lasted  three  years 
(2  K  IT- '  18'-  cf.  21" ;  Ant.  IX.  xiv.  1 ;  Inscrip- 
tions of  Sargon).  The  Northern  kingdom  fell  with 
its  capital,  and  the  people  were  transplanted  by 
the  conqueror;  but  the  city  was  not  completely 
destroyed  (Jer  41*).  Two  years  later  it  rose,  in 
alliance  with  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Damascas, 
against  the  Assyrians ;  out  tne  risinc  collapsed  on 
tlie  overthrow  of  the  kine  of  Hamath  (see  Inscrip- 
tions). The  tranKplantea  Jews  were  replaced  by 
foreign  colonists  (2  K  17",  Ezr  4")  under  Assyrian 
governors,  of  one  of  whom  the  name,  Nabu-achi-sn, 
has  been  preserved  (III.  Rawlinson,  34,  col.  ii.  94  f.). 
In  B.C.  331  Samaria  sabmitted  to  Alexander,  who 
kUled  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them 
by  Macedonian  colonists.  Later  it  was  dismantled 
by  Ptolemjr  Lagi,  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  again 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  walla 
must  soon  have  been  restored,  for  it  was  a  '  very 
strong  city'  when  taken  by  John  Hyrcanns,  B.C. 
120,  after  a  year's  siep  {Ant.  Jan.  x.  2,  3 ;  BJ 
L  iL  7).  Hyrcanus  u  aaid  to  have  completely 
destroyed  the  city  by  '  bringing  streams  to  drown 
it ' ;  but  this  can  refer  only  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Samaria  was 
rebuilt  by  Pompev,  who  made  it  a  free  city,  and 
attached  it  to  the  government  of  Syria  {Ant. 
Xiy.  iv.  4 ;  BJ  I.  vii.  7) ;  and  it  was  further 
restored  and  strengthened  by  Gabinins  {Ant.  xiv. 
v.  8 ;  BJ  I.  viii.  4).  Herod,  in  pursuance  of  his 
commercial  policy,  which  was  based  on  intercourse 
with  the  West,  and  of  his  plan  of  covering  the 
country  with  strongholds  garrisoned  by  GentUe 
soldiers  devoted  to  his  interests,  made  Samaria  a 
strong  fortress.  He  embellished  it,  built  a  temple 
of  great  size  and  magnificence,  and  settled  it  with 
veterans  from  his  army  and  people  from  the 
neighbourhood  {Ant.  xv.  viii.  5 ;  BJ  I.  xxi.  2). 
The  city,  which  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  had 
a  circumference  of  2^  miles,  was  re-named  Sebaste 
(Augusta)  in  honour  of  Augustus,  who  had  given 
it  to  Herod  {Ant.  XV.  viL  3) ;  and  this  name  has 
survived  in  the  modem  Sebustieh.  At  Samaria 
Herod  entertained  Agrippa;  there  he  killed  his 
wife  Mariamne,  and  there  also  he  strangled  his 
sons  {Ant.  XV.  vii.  5-7,  XVI.  ii.  1,  xi  7).  During 
the  Jewish  revolt,  Samaria  and  Herod's  soldiers, 
called  Sebastenes,  went  over  to  the  Romans  {Ant. 
XVII.  X.  3,  9 ;  BJ  II.  iiL  4,  iv.  8,  xii  6).  Many 
authorities  suppose  that  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  Samaria  (Ac  8*-'-");  but  it  is  possiole  that 
some  town  in  the  district  of  Samaria,  of  which  the 
name  is  not  specified,  is  intended  (note  the  absence 
in  v.*  of  the  def.  art.  in  some  MSS).  Septimius 
Severus  made  Samaria  a  Colonia,  but  it  rapidly 
declined  as  Shechem  (Neapolis)  rose  to  importance, 
and  in  the  4th  cent,  it  was  already  a  small  town 
(Euseb.  Onom.).  It  was  an  Episcopal  see,  and  its 
bishops  attended  the  Councils  of  Nicssa,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Chalcedon,  and  the  Sjrnod  of  Jerusalem 
(A.D.  536).  According  to  Jerome  it  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  «md  St.  John  the  Baptist 
{Ep.  ad  Mareellam,  Com.  ad  Obad.),  and  their 
tombs  were  shown  to  pilgrims  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Crusaders  established  a  Latin  bishopric  in 
Samaria. 

The  modem  village  of  Sebustieh  lies  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  terraced  bill  of  Samaria,  which  is  now 
putially  cultivated  and  in  places  covered  with 
olive  groves.  The  old  city  wall  can  be  traced  for 
most  of  its  course,  following  irregularly  the  con- 
tour of  the  hill,  and  there  are  remains  of  the  west 
gate.  From  this  gate  a  street  50  ft.  wide,  and 
lined  with  columns,  of  which  many  still  stand, 
ran  alone  the  S.  side  of  the  hill  to  a  gate  on  the 
E. ,  which  has  disappeared.  To  the  W .  of  the 
village  are  the  columns  of  a  larae  buried  temple ; 
towards  the  S.W.  the  columns  of  a  amaller  temple ; 


and  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  N.E.  mde  of  the 
hill  are  several  shafts  of  columns  that  formed  part 
of  a  quadrangle,  perhaps  a  hippodrome,  622  ft. 
long  and  190  ft.  wide.   (Jlose  to  tne  site  of  the  E. 

fate  are  the  rains  of  the  fine  cathedral  church  of 
t.  John,  built  between  A.D.  1150  and  1180,  over 
the  traditional  tomb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  are  two  fine 
springs,  'Ain  H&rim  and  'Ain  Kefr  BUma,  from 
which  small  streams  flow  for  a  short  distance. 
These  streams  are,  apparently,  those  utilized  by 
Hyrcanns  to  undermine  the  lower  portion  of  the 
city.  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  243-246 ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHLpp.  346-349;  PEF  Mem.  ii.  160,  211-215; 
Gu^rin,  Samarie,  ii.  188,  etc.). 
2.  Sahabia  (4  Zandpeta  ;  Samaria)  mentioned  in 

1  Mao  5"  cannot  be  the  well-known  Samaria,  and 
is  apparently  an  error.  The  place  intended  seems 
to  be  Marisa  (Marishah,  now  Kh.  Mer'ash  near 
Beit  Jibrin),  a  reading  found  in  an  ancient  Latin 
version.    See  Josephna,  Ant.  Xii.  viiL  6,  and 

2  Mao  12».  C.  W.  W1L8OH. 

SAMARIA,  TekritoRT  of  (4  Za/xa/wrrif  x<i/xi| 
Za/Lictpna,  Sa/iapla ;  Jos.  X'^P"'  "Saiiapiiav  ;  Samarui). 
— ^At  an  early  period  the  name  of  the  city  was 
applied  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
as  the  limits  of  that  kingdom  varied  (2  K  lO**-** 
15",  1  Ch  6^),  BO  did  those  of  the  territory 
called  Samaria.  Thus  the  'king  of  Samaria' 
(2  K  1*,  Hos  lO')  is  the  king,  and  the  'cities  of 
Samaria'  (1  K  13«,  2  K  l?"-"  23'»)  the  cities,  of 
the  Northern  kingdom ;  and  the  '  mountains  of 
Samaria'  (Jer  31',  Am  3*)  is  simply  another  term 
for  the  hill-counti^  of  Ephraim  (A  V  Mt.  Ephraim). 
The  name  Samana  is  used  in  its  extended  sense 
in  1  K  18«,  2  K  17"  23",  2  Ch  25'»,  Ezr  4",  Neh  4«, 
Am  3". 

In  the  Apocrypha  (1  Es  2"-»,  Jth  1»  4<,  1  Mae 
318  CM  10*).^  li*. «  2  Mac  I51)  and  in  NT  (Lk 
17",  Jn  4«-  ••  »,  Ac  1«  8'  9")  the  name  Samaria 
denotes  the  central  of  the  three  districts— Jndeea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee — into  which  the  country  west 
of  Jordan  was  divided.  According  to  Josephus 
(BJ  m.  iii.  I,  4,  5),  Samaria  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Galilee  and  the  territory  of  the  free  cil^ 
of  Scythopolis,  its  most  northerly  village  being 
Gineea  {Jentn),  in  the  great  plain  of  E^raelon. 
It  extended  S.  to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta, 
'A^&beh,  and  the  villages  of  Anuath,  Kh.  'Aina, 
and  Borceos,  Ber^it,  which  were  about  16  Bomaa 
miles  S.  of  Shechem,  and  belonged  to  Judiea. .  In 
the  Jordan  Valley  the  boundary  ran  N.  of  Sartaba, 
^xim  Surtaha  (Mishna,  Rash  hash-shana,  ii.  S) ; 
and  on  the  west  to  the  N.  of  Antipatris  (Talm. 
Bab.  Gi^in,  76a).  It  was  separated  from  the  sea 
on  the  W.  by  the  coast  district  of  Judaea,  which 
stretched  N.  10  Ptolemais  {BJ  in.  iiL  6). 

Samaria  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  with  here 
and  there  npland  plains  of  great  fertiuty.  Carmel 
and  other  hills  are  partially  clothed  with  dense 
thickets,  and,  in  places,  remnants  of  former 
forests  can  still  be  seen.  In  the  plains  and  open 
valleys  the  rich  soil  yields  abundant  harvests  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  maize,  whilst  on  the  terraced 
hillsides  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  bring  forth 
their  fruit  in  due  season.  Josephus  says  truly 
{BJ  m.  iiL  4)  that  the  country  was  fruitful  and 
well  wooded ;  it  abounded  in  wild  frait  and  in 
that  produced  by  cultivation ;  its  water  was  good, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  its  grass 
the  cattle  yielded  more  milk  than  elsewhere. 

Samaria  is  an  open  country,  and  was  always  at 
the  mercy  of  hostile  invaders.  It  seems  to  nave 
ofiered  little  resistance  to  Joshua,  and,  after  the  con- 
quest, Canaanites,  Midianites,  Syrians,  Assyrians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  overran  it  with  comparative 
ease.   No  great  battle  was  fonght  wilhbi  its 
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limits,  uxd  the  stirring  episodes  of  mountain 
warfare,  so  frequent  in  Judiea,  are  unknown  to 
its  annals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  fortified  towns  or  'strong 
places '  that  guarded  its  approaches.  The  open 
character  of  Samaria  facilitated  communication. 
Great  highways  of  commerce  passed  through  it, 
and  chariots  were  used  at  a  very  early  period. 
Amongst  the  trade  routes  were  that  from  the 
coast,  through  the  remarkable  pass  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  to  the  districts  east  of  Jordan  ;  anc^ 
those  from  the  Maritime  Plain  across  the  hills  to 
Megiddo  {LejjUn),  and  En-ganuim  (Jendi),  and 
thence  to  Bashan  and  Damascus.  To  these  well- 
travelled  roads  was  due  in  great  measure  the  close' 
connexion  that  has  always  existed  between  Samaria 
and  the  trans-Jordanic  regions,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Jews  of  the  district  succumbed  to 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  paganism. 

After  the  Assyrians  had  conquer^  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  they  carried  away  the  people  to 
Assyria,  and  brought  men  from  'Babylon,  and 
from  Cnthah,  and  from  Avva,  and  from  Hamath 
and  Sepharvaim,'  and  placed  them  in  the  'cities 
of  Samaria '  (2  K  17»-  *«• Ant.  ix.  xiv.  1).  At  a 
later  date,  during  the  reigns  of  Esar-haddon  and 
Assur  - baiii  -  pal  (Osnappar,  RV),  the  number  of 
Assyrian  colonists  in  Samaria  was  largely  in- 
creased (Ezr  4>-»-  '•).  In  2  K  17"  these  colonists 
are  termed  'Samaritans.'  Josephus  says  {Ant. 
DC  xiv.  3,  X.  ix.  7,  XI.  iv.  4)  that  they  were 
called  Cntheeans  in  Hebrew,  from  Cnthah,  the 
city  of  their  origin,  and  Samaritans  in  Greek, 
from  the  country  to  which  they  were  removed ; 
and  he  regarded  the  Samaritans  of  bis  day  as 
their  descendants.  The  Cuthseans  and  others 
brought  their  national  gods  with  them,  an  act 
which  was  believed  to  have  brought  on  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  God  of  the  land.  One  of  the 
captive  Jewish  priests  was  consequently  sent  to 
teach  them  'how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.' 
The  result  appears  to  have  been  that  they  adopted 
the  Jewish  ntual,  but  combined  the  worship  of 
J'  with  that  of  their  graven  images  (2  K  17*^  ; 
Ant.  DC.  xiv.  3).  Possibly,  many  of  their  high 
places  and  altars  were  destroyed  during  the  re- 
forms of  Josiah  (2  K  23^*,  2  Ch  34*). 

The  Captivity  freed  the  Jews  from  their  old  sin 
of  idolatry,  and  intensified  the  exdusiveness  of  the 
Jewish  character.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  and  the  Samaritans  offered 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  walls  and  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  proffered  aid  was  refused,  and 
the  Jews  exdnded  the  Samaritans  from  aJl  par- 
ticipation in  their  worship.  Quarrels  naturally 
arose,  and  led  to  a  mutual  enmity  between  the 
two  peoples,  which  was  marked  by  frequent 
ontbursts  of  active  hostility.  The  Samaritans 
were  generally  the  aggressors.  They  attempted 
to  nrevent  the  rebuildmg  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr  4'-», 
Nen  4'"" ;  Ant.  XI.  iv.  4) ;  seized  Jewish  lands, 
and  carried  Jews  off  as  slaves  (Ant.  xn.  iv.  1). 
On  one  occasion  they  brought  the  bodies  of  dead 
men  into  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  {Ant.  xvm. 
ii  2),  and  on  another  they  killed  Galilteans  who 
were  passing  through  Samaria  on  the  way  to 
Jems&lem.  This  last  outburst  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes, which  were  referred  to  Rome  for  settlement 
{Ant.  X3LyLl-3;  BJn.  xiL  3-7).  The  Samaritans 
were  always  ready  to  claim  kinship  with  the  Jews 
when  the  latter  were  prosperons  {Ant.  DC  xiv.  3, 
XL  viii  6) ;  but  at  other  times  they  repudiated 
the  relationship,  and  acknowledged  their  Assyrian 
origin  (Ezr  4»  j  Ant.  xi.  iv.  3,  9,  xii.  v.  6).  The 
feeling  of  the  Jews  towards  their  enemies  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term  of  reproach,  'Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  bast  a  devil '  (Jn  8^) ;  by  the 
words  of  Jesns  son  of  Sirach  (Sir  SO*-");  and 


the  mutual  hostility  explains  Christ's  command 
to  His  disciples  not  to  enter  into  any  eity  of  tba 
Samaritans  (Mt  10*). 

Samaria,  after  its  conquest  by  Assyria,  was 
ruled  by  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian 
governors  nntlT  Syria  and  Palestine  fell  to  Alex- 
ander after  the  battle  of  Issus.  The  Samaritans 
hastened  to  proffer  aid  to  the  conqueror,  and  in 
return  were  granted,  according  to  Josephus,  per- 
mission  to  build  a  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  {Ant. 
XI.  viiL  4,  6,  XIII.  iii  4,  ix.  1).  In  this  temple, 
which,  more  probably,  however,  was  built  by 
Sanballat  during  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  the 
Samaritans  oll'ered  sacrifices  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews.  But  when  Antiochus  ly.  Epiphanes 
took  Jerus.  and  desecrated  the  temple,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  address  him  as  god,  and  ask  hia 
permission  to  call  their  place  of  worship  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Hellenius  {Ant.  XIL  v.  5j.  After  having 
more  than  once  changed  hands  dnring  the  struggle 
between  Alexander's  successors,  Samaria  was  given 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  as  part  of  the  dower 
ot  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  to  Ptolemy  v.  Epi- 
phanes  {Ant.  XII.  iv.  1).  During  the  reign  of  the 
latter's  successor,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the 
Samaritan  colony  in  Egypt,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  settlement  of  Samaritans  serving  in  Alex- 
ander's army  (Ant.  XI.  viiL  6),  and  to  the  re- 
moval of  Samaritans  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  ^ 
Ptolemy  L  Soter  {Ant.  XII.  L  1),  maintamed,  in 
controversy  witli  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that 
according  to  thelaws  of  Moses  the  temple  was 
to  be  built  on  Gerizim  and  not  at  Jerus.  {Ant.  XIIL 
iii.  4).  Samaria  was  conquered  W  John  Hyrcanns, 
who  destroyed  the  temple  on  Gerizim  {6j  I.  ii. 
6,  7) ;  and,  after  passing  to  the  Romans  when 
Pompey  intervened  in  the  quarrel  between  Hyr- 
canus  II.  and  his  brother,  it  was  given  to  Herod 
by  Augustus  {Ant.  xv.  viL  3).  On  Herod's  death 
it  was  granted  to  his  son  Archelaus  ^Ant.  XVIL 
xi.  4 ;  SJ  II.  vi.  3) ;  but,  on  his  banishment,  it 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  {Ant.  xviL 
xiii.  5 ;  BJ  IL  viiL  1).  In  the  time  of  Pilate  a 
large  number  of  Samaritans  were  killed  when  on 
their  way  to  Gerizim,  and  to  Pilate's  action  on 
this  occasion  Josephus  ascribes  his  recall  {Ant. 
xvm.  iv.  1,  2). 

In  the  days  of  onr  Lord  the  Samaritans  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  population ;  and 
though  they  probably  had  a  strong  admixture 
of  Jewish  blood  in  their  veins  (2  K  23'»-  *>,  2  Ch 
34«,  Ezr  6",  Jn  4" ;  Ant.  x.  iv.  5),  they  had  not 
lost  their  distinctive  character  as  aliens  by  descent 
(Lk  17"*,  of.  10"*),  and  apparently  in  reli^on 
(Jn  4").  The  gospcd  appears  to  have  been  first 
preached  to  the  Samaritans  by  Philip,  and  with 
some  measure  of  success  (Ac  8^*).  But  it  cannot 
have  been  very  generally  accepted,  for  the 
Samaritans  more  than  once  came  into  coUision 
with  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  Christians. 
Vespasian  quelled  a  tnreatened  rising  by  slaying 
11,600  of  them  on  Mt  Gerizim  {BJ  IIL  riL  32); 
and  they  were  so  severely  punished  bv  Zeno  and 
Justinian  for  murdering  Christians  ana  destroy!^ 
churches,  that  they  never  afterwards  recovered. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  A.D.  1163,  found  'Cutbean^ 
who  observe  the  Mosaic  law  only,  and  are  caUed 
Samaritans,'  at  Ifdblus,  Csesarea,  Ascalon,  and 
Damascus  {Early  Travdt,  p.  81).  They  are  now 
represented  by  a  few  families  at  Ndblut. 

LirnuTDKB.— Conder,  Tent-Work,  I  80-IW;  8tanl«7,  Sinai 
and  PaUtane,  229-248:  O.  A.  Smith,  BOBL  SZ1-S4S ;  OoAtiii. 
Samarie ;  Schdrer,  HJP  L  L  UOt.,  280,  n.  L  Bud«kiP 
Sodn,  Pal.*  2261L;  Buhl,  GAP,  Vtl.       C.  W.  WILSOH. 


SIM&TUS  (ZdMarot),  1  Es  9**.— One  of  the 
of  Ezora,  corresponding  to  Shemariah  or  ShaUim 
inEzrlO"-". 
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SIHECH  (D).  —  The  fifteenth-  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  as  suoh  employed  in  the 
119th  Paalm  to  desi^ate  the  16th  part,  each  verse 
of  which  begins  with  this  letter.  In  this  Dic- 
tionary it  is  transliterated  by  f. 

SAHELLIDS  (B  XofUXXtot,  A  Ze^  Zc/3-;  AV 
Semellius),  1  Es  2*w-*«»=8him8hai  the  scribe, 
oL  £2X  4"  etc. 

SAMEDS  (B  ea/uibt,  ASajuubt;  AY  Sameins).— 
Of  the  sons  of  Emmer  (1  Es  9"),  answering  to 
Shenudah,  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  10". 

SAMOAR-HEBO  OspjPB).— An  ofiBcer  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who,  according  to  the  MX  of  Jer  3d 
[Ur.  46]*,  took  his  seat,  along  with  other  princes, 
in  the  middle  gate  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Chal- 
dtean  army  had  forced  its  way  into  the  city.  If 
the  name  (LXX  Btt  Za/tayM,  A  Elffvaiiayie)  is  to 
be  accepted,  it  may  ^)«xSumgir-Nabu,  'be  gra- 
cious, O  Nebo '  (Schrader,  COT  iL  109).*  The  text 
has  in  any  case  suffered  corruption,  as  is  evident, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  variant  readings  exhibited  (cf.  Swete,  OT 
in  Greek,  ad  loe.)  by  the  LXX.  If  we  retain  the 
name  Samgar-nebo,  we  ought  perhaps  to  drop  the 
first  '  Nergal-sharezer,'  and  read :  '  Samgar-netx> 
the  Sar-secuim  [a  title  as  yet  unexplained],  Nebn- 
shazban  the  Rab-saris  [cf.  v.>*]and  Nergal-sharezer 
the  Kab-mag'  (so  Sayce  in  art.  Nerqal-Sharezkb 
above).  Another  course  is  to  reject  (with  Giese- 
brecht)  the  name  Samgar-nebo  entirely,  taking 
"uoo  as  a  dittography  of  m  an,  and  joimng  uj  to 
the  following,  o'so-iinn)  thus  =  of  v.'*.  It 

must  be  confessed  that  the  means  are  not  yet  at 
our  disposal  for  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
the  true  text.  See,  for  another  expedient,  art. 
Babsechim.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

BAHLAH  (n|>9r).— An  Edomite  king,  described 
a8~~0f-jtil48rekah '  (which  see),  Gn  Se*-  (B  deett, 
A  ld)MtLdrB^MaM)=l  Ch       (B  om.,  A  Za/iod). 

8AHHUS  (Za/vw^  B  Zowutf),  1  &9*aShema, 
Neh8«. 

SAHOS  (Zd/tot),  one  of  the  most  important 
islands  in  the  ^gtean,  is  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Ionia  by  the  narrow  straits  in  which  the 
Greeks  met  the  Persian  fleet  and  won  the  decirive 
victory  of  Mycale,  B.a  479.  It  was  the  centre  of 
Ionian  luxury,  art,  and  science;  and,  from  tlie 
moment  when  it  became  a  member  of  the  Ionic 
confederacy  to  the  time  when  it  was  deprived  of 
its  freedom  by  Vespasian,  its  history  is  full  of 
interest.  In  B.O.  84  it  was  united  to  the  province 
of  Asia,  and  in  B.a  17  it  was  made  a  free  mty  by 
Aui^tus.  This  was  the  political  statos  when 
St.  Paul,  after  passing  Chio^  touched  at  Samoa 
(Ae  80"  RY)  on  his  return  from  his  third  mis- 
•ionary  journey.  There  were  many  Jewish 
residents  on  the  island  (1  Mao  16"),  who  ob- 
tained numerous  privileges  when  Marcus  Agrippa 
and  Herod  visited  Samoa.  The  latter  also  made 
presents  to  the  Samians  (Ant,  XVL  iL  2,  4 ;  BJ  L 
xxL  II).  Descriptions  of  the  island  and  its  his- 
toiy  will  be  found  in  Tonmefort,  Vcnfoge  de 
I.evafUe,_  iL  103  etc;  Koss,  Beis«  auf  die  griech. 
Jnteln,  iL  130  etc. ;  Murray,  Handbook  to  Aria 
Minor,  etc.  pp.  369-361.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

8AH0THBACB  {TafioBpiicv,  i.e.  the  Thradan 
Samoa). — An  island  of  considerable  size  in  the 
^gsean  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  oout  of  Thrace, 
and  north-west  from  the  city  of  Troaa.  Sfc.  Pan! 
*  On  the  simUuitr  <<  Mm  aaaw  Skmmgarm 
 ,Jtid(f$,JM 


and  his  companions,  sailing  from  Troas,  made  a 
straight  run,  without  tacking  (see  RHEOitm), 
across  the  sea  to  Samothraoe  (Ao  16") ;  and  the 
next  day  they  sailed  north  to  Neapolis,  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  which,  according  to  Pliny  {Nat. 
Bist.  iv.  23),  was  about  38  miles  from  the  itJand, 
though  the  actual  distance  is  hardly  more  than 
about  20  miles.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  was  the  town,  called  by  the  same  name ; 
and  here,  doubtless,  it  was  that  the  ship  which 
carried  St.  Paul  cast  anchor  for  the  night.  Ac  20*, 
also,  probably  implies  that  the  ship  anchored  for  a 
night  kt  Samothrace ;  but  no  details  are  recorded. 
There  was  no  good  harbour  at  any  point  round  the 
island,  which  therefore  was  difficult  of  approach 
{im^ortuosissima  omnium,  as  Pliny  says) ;  but  the 
ancient  Greek  sailors  always  liked  to  anchor  for 
the  night,  if  convenient  or  possible  (Ac  20"- "). 

Samotiurace  is  a  mountainous  island ;  and  in 
the  view  from  the  Trojan  coast  it  forms  a  huge 
mass  behind  and  towermg  over  the  intermediate 
island  of  Imbros.  Its  summit  rises  to  6240  ft.; 
and  there  Homer  describes  the  sea-god  Poseidon 
taking  his  seat  to  survey  the  battle  before  Troy. 
In  a  similar  way  the  island  of  Samos  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia  forms  a  hnge  mass  rising  boldly  out  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  common  name  Samos  is  probably 
due,  not  to  colonization  from  one  to  the  other,  nor 
to  common  stock  in  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  islands,  each  in  the  distance  look- 
ing like  a  single  huge  mountain.* 

Samothrace,  being  unsuited  for  a  trading  centre 
by  its  harbourless  nature,  played  little  part  in 
Greek  history.  Its  only  importance  is  due  to  the 
cult  of  the  mysterious  gods  called  CbUrt,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  original 
Pelascian  inhabitants  of  the  island  (Herod,  ii.  61). 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Cabin  rivalled  those  of 
Eleusis  in  reputation  and  attractiveness  during 
the  later  centuries  of  Greek  history;  and  Philip 
of  Maoedon  was  initiated  at  Samothrace. 

W.  M.  Rahsat. 

SJJIPSAIIES  (kY  Zaftrpifiris,  which  is  followed  by 
AY  and  RV ;  A  2afifdK7,t ;  hat.  VSS  Lamptacut). 
— One  of  the  places  to  which  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  writtoi  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  1  Mao  16". 
It  is  usually  identified  with  Sanuun,  a  seaport 
town  on  the  Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Tre- 
bizond  (of.  Ramsay,  Hitt.  Geog.  qfAriailvMrt  273). 

SAHSON.- 

L  Tbeaama. 
U.  ThenuntlvSi 
UL  IbeKmrcca 
tv.  The  hiatoria*!  baelignaBiL 
V.  HIatorial  importuoe. 
tL  Signiilaanoe  lor  the  hi«toi7  of  rdlvka. 
Til.  BiiniilkieiMWlarthehistoiTOlaMllsMlea. 
m.  Hjrtbokwird  tiMiea 
Lttenton. 

L  Tbk  Kahb. — The  pronunciation  Samiom  !■ 
derived  from  the  Ynlgate,  which  follows  the  LXX 
2a/«^r,  using  a  vowd  older  thtm  the  i  of  the 
Heb.  jWi^  Sninuhdn.  The  name  is  not  to  be 
derived  from  jpv,  or  cior,  or  '  serve '  (cf.  Moore 
on  Jg  13**),  but  is  formed  from  ifye  '  sun '  by  means 
of  the  denominating  ending  |^ ;  a  diminutive  sense 
s* little  sun'  (cf.  the  .^ab.  name  Shumait  in 
NOldeke,  ZDMG  xl.  p.  166)  is  less  probable  than 
a  derivation  with  the  sense  '  sunny,  '  sun's  man ' 
(of.  Ges.  -  Kautzsch,  Gram."  §  SOf.  g.).  It  is 
natural  to  think  of  the  Danito  city  Beth-shexesh, 
which  was  not  far  from  Samson's  birthplace.  The 
name  Samson  is  confined  in  the  OT  to  the  judge 
(but  cf.  1^  Shimshai,  Ezr  4*'-  "),  and  is  tonnd 
nowhere  out  in  Jg  13-16,  which  have  him  for 

■  Oonitestine  PonihjT.  (HL  p.  41,  Bonn  B 
Btnbo  (pp.  S4e,  467)  wn  tbu  Hum  meaat  •bill' 
 intUOiednrorld. 
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their  subject  (the  Sjr.  and  LXX  Lao.  wrongly 
introduce  him  in  I  S  12'*).  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  name  of  his  father  MANOAp  (o'u?  'rest,' 
'resting-place'),  Jg  13"-  16»»;  but  after  the 
Ca[)tivit7  the  inhabitants  of  Zoi'ah,  Samson's 
native  town,  are  called  (1  Ch  *2^)  Manarb- 
THITES  ('fi?J9),  a  circamstance  which  might  imply 
that  Manoalt  was  the  heros  eponymot  of  a  Danite 
clan,  and  was  only  afterwards  assigned  as  father  to 
the  judge  Samson  (cf.  the  case  of  Jefhthah  in 
Jg  11'). 

Thb  Nakrativk.— 

Ch.  13.  The  barren  wUe  ol  the  Danite  Muioa^  a(  ^I'ah  has 

a  vision  of  the  angel  of  Jafawefa  in  the  (onn  ot  a  man,  wlio  pro- 
miaea  to  her  a  nn  wh<rfflSS  hia  mother's  womb  ia  to  be  a 
'oonaeorated  one'  to  Ood  {n'rrxf  aee  NAznun),  and  who 
ia  to  malEe  a  oommenoement  oi  freeing  the  people  from  the 
Philistine  yoke.  Therefore  his  mother  ia  to  aljstain  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors  and  guard  against  everything  ttiat  deflles ; 
no  razor  is  to  come  upon  the  head  ot  the  child.  At  Manoab's 
prayer  the  angel  appeara  a  second  time,  and  repeats  hia  instruc- 
tions. Only  uter  ne  aaoends  in  the  flame  of  the  offering  pre- 
sented to  Jahweh  and  disappears,  do  Manoab  and  liis  wife 
recognize  who  hod  been  their  guest.  The  boy,  when  bom,  ia 
named  Samson,  and  grows  up  under  the  blessing  of  Jahweli. 

Ch.  U.  Arrived  at  manhood,  Samson,  not  wiuout  opposition 
from  liis  parents,  makaa  choice  of  a  Philistine  girl  at  Tminah  to 
be  his  wiJe.  On  his  way  there  he  kills  a  lion,  and  on  liis  return 
Journey  eata  of  the  honey  which  he  finds  in  the  carcase.  At 
the  wedding  feast  be  makea  thia  the  subject  of  a  riddle  tor  the 

Soung  men,  and,  when  hia  young  wife  coaxes  him  into  telling 
er  the  solution  and  betrays  it  to  them,  he  leaves  her  in  ill 
humour. 

Oh.  16.  Haling  recovered  hhnselt,  Samson  will  visit  Us  wife 
in  her  parents'  house,  Imt  finds  ttiat  she  tias  been  given  by  Iter 
father  to  another.  In  revenge  lie  destroys  the  ripe  lisirvest 
fields  of  the  Philistines  by  foxes  with  burning  brands.  The  Philia- 
tines  retaliate  by  Iraming  hia  wife  and  aJQ  lier  honae,  an  act 
wliich  Samson  again  avenges  liy  slaoghtering  many  of  them 
(w.i-8).  Having  made  liis  escape  to  the  territory  ot  Judah, 
which,  however,  owned  the  Philistine  suaerainty,  he  allows 
himself,  on  their  menaces,  to  be  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants 
boimd,  but  bursts  his  bonds  and  alaya  a  thouaand  Philistines 
with  the  Jawbone  of  an  ass.  The  wearied  Samson  is  revived 
by  Jahweh  by  means  ot  a  spring  flowing  trom  the  Jawbone 

(VV.8.18), 

Ch.  18.  While  Samson  ia  viaiting  a  harlot  at  Oaza  he  ia 
betrayed,  and  hia  enemies  think  to  seize  him  in  the  morning. 
But  he  catches  up  the  folding-doors  of  the  city  gate,  poata  and 
all,  and  carries  them  to  the  top  of  a  mbuntam  by  Hebron 
'w.l-3).  Hia  paramour,  Delilah,  in  the  Tale  of  Sore^  la  bribed 
by  the  Philiatinee  to  deliver  him  over  to  them ;  three  timee  he 
deceives  her  aa  to  the  source  of  his  strength,  and  bursts  the 
bonds  wherewith  she  tiaa  bound  liim.  At  last  'Jie  oonfesaea 
that  ills  strength  lies  in  hia  Ood-consecrated  hair,  Vmd  after  be 
has  been  shaved  while  aaleep  he  talla  detenceleas  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines.  The  lattarpnt  out  his  eyes  and  set  him  to 
slaves'  work  in  the  prison  at  Qua  (w.4->S)i  At  the  lestjval  in 
honour  of  their  god  Dasok,  the  conquered  foe  ia  to  be  exhibited 
as  a  spectaole  to  the  aaaembled  people.  But  with  the  new 
growth  of  ilia  hidr  the  blind  man  teela  hia  atrength  retam,  and 
after  praying  to  Jahweh  he  pnlla  down  the  piliais  of  the  bouae 
in  which  the  Philiatinea  are  aaaembled,  ao  that  they  all  periah 
along  with  himself  in  the  niina.  Hia  body  ia  buried  by  hia 
relativea  in  the  family  sepolohc*.  His  judgeahip  had  laated 
twenty  years  (w.smx 

/ni.  The  Soubces. — Of  all  the  narrativee  in  the 
BSok  of  Judges,  that  abont  Samson  is  the  only 
one  that  is  not  composed  from  the  two  ancient 
sources  which  supplied  the  material  of  the  book — 
in  all  probability  the  Judaan  source  (J)  and  the 
Ephraimitio  (E).  The  attempt  to  distinguish  two 
sources  thronghont  has  only  once  been  made,  and 
that  superficially,  by  von  Ortenberg,  but  cannot 
be  regarded  as  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  rightly  recognized  by  van  Doominck 
(1879)  and  Stade  (1884)  that  ch.  14  has  undergone 
extensive  revision,  and  BiShme  (1885)  has  proved 
the  same  for  ch.  13.  In  both  chapters  the  aim  of 
this  revision  is  religious ;  the  whole  personality  of 
Samson  is  meant  to  be  brought  under  the  religious 
point  of  view  more  than  is  the  case  in  the  par- 
ticular narratives.  BShme  has  shown  at  the  same 
time  that  ch.  13  bears  marks  of  the  source  J,  and 
thus  the  whole  Samson  history  will  have  to  be 
assigned  to  this  source.  That  £  has  no  share  in 
it  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  for  the 
Ephraimitic  source  the  judge  who '  began  to  deliver 
mael  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philiatinea'  (13*)  waa 


not  Samson  but  Samuel  (1  S  7^).  Whether  the 
Samson  history,  whose  scene  was  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Judah,  had  only  a  local  importance  such 
as  to  prevent  its  being  made  use  of  by  £,  or 
whether  that  history  waa  too  repugnant  to  its 
theocratic  character  (cf.  £b.  Schrader,  who  calls  E 
'  the  theocratic  narrator '),  in  any  case  Samuel 
takes  the  place  of  Samson  completely  in  E  (1 S  1-7; 
cf.  esp.  the  birth  story  in  1  S  1  with  Jg  13),  whereas 
in  J  Samuel  plays  no  part  at  all  as  judge  and 
military  commander. 

But  if  the  Samson  story  ia  derived  from  only 
one  source,  yet,  apart  from  the  above-mentioned 
revision,  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  literary  unity 
in  all  its  parts.  On  the  contrary,  the  various 
anecdotes  about  Samson  were  originally  related 
separately  and  onlv  afterwards  collected  and 
arranged.  Later  tnan  any  of  them,  we  ma^ 
assume,  is  the  story  of  his  birth  (ch.  13),  just  as  la 
the  case  with  almost  all  ancient  heroes,  even  those 
of  them  who  otherwise  appear  in  the  clearest  light 
of  history. 

Samson  is  included  by  the  Deuteronomistic  re- 
daction, to  which  the  Book  of  Judges  owes  its 
shape,  amongst  the  '  great  judges ' ;  out  this,  it 
appears,  was  not  done  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  weeding  out.  The  concluding  formula 
of  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  as  to  the  duration  of 
Samson's  judgeship  appears  already  at  the  end  of 
ch.  15  (v.*),  and  is  then  repeated  in  18".  This 
should  in  all  likelihood  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  K"  closed  his  history  of  Samson  with  ch.  15, 
and  did  not  admit  ch.  16  mto  his  Book  of  Judges. 
The  reason  is  easily  discovered.  Down  to  the 
close  of  ch.  15  Samson  is  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  love  to  her  along  with  love  to  his  native  land 
is  the  motive  of  all  his  actions.  But  in  ch.  16  he 
appears  as  the  slave  of  sensual  passion,  caught  in 
the  toils  of  a  succession  of  paramours,  to  the  last 
of  whom  he  even  betrays  the  secret  of  the  Divine 
strength  that  animated  him.  If  this  itself  must 
have  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Vfi  quite  imworthy 
of  a  God-called  judge  (cf.  2^*-  his  fate  aUo  was 
an  unfitting  one,  namely  that  he  shonld  end  hia 
life  aa  prisoner  and  slave  of  the  nnbelievera. 
Hence  "Sfl  excluded  ch.  16  in  the  same  way  as 
ch.  9  (the  story  of  Abimelech).  He  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  circumstance  that  thus  the  account  of 
Samson's  death  disappeared  ;  neither  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  death  of  Barak  or  of  Deborah,  and 
only  a  supplementary  allusion  to  that  of  Ehud  (4>), 
It  was  not  till  the  ust  redaction  of  Judges  that 
ch.  16  was  once  more  united  with  the  preceding 
chapters,  but  the  first  concluding  formula  (15*^ 
was  still  piously  allowed  to  remain.  How  much  of 
the  minor  alterations  of  the  old  text  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  last  redaction,  cannot  be  determined. 

^  The  Historical  BACKaROUND.— The  tribe 
of  JDan,  to  which  Samson  belongs,  possessed  not 
only  one  tribal  territory,  but  two, — the  one  west 
of  Jerusalem,  situated  between  Benjamin  and 
Judah ;  the  other  in  the  extreme  north,  at  the 
lower  sources  of  the  Jordan,  bordering  upon  the 
territory  of  NaphtalL  Samson  comes  from  the 
southern  territory ;  his  native  town  !^or'ah  (fiirjii), 
one  of  the  principal  places  belonging  to  the  toibe 
(Jos  19",  Jg  18»-*  cf.  also  Neh  \V»),  still  bean 
the  same  name  at  the  present  day.  It  lies  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  fertile  W&dy  et-^urar, 
through  which  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem now  runs,  opposite  the  ancient  Beth- 
shemesh  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGSL  218  f.).  But 
the  question  is,  whether  Samson  lived  (or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived)  before  or  after  the  emigratjon 
of  the  600  Danites  who  foundeid  the  northern  set- 
tlement of  the  tribe.  The  history  of  this  expe- 
dition is  given  summarily  in  Jg  1**  (to  be  supple- 
mented by  Jos  ig«  [LXX]),  and  in  fuU  detwl  i> 
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Jg  17.  IS.  Since  the  account  of  it  in  the  last- 
mentioned  two  chapters  is  preceded  by  the  story 
of  Samson,  one  might  be  disposed  at  first  to  decide 
foT  the  former  of  the  above  alternatives.  But  it 
most  not  be  forgotten  that  chs.  17-21  are  appen- 
dices to  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  that  their  present 
position  tells  us  nothing  about  their  order  in  time. 
When  the  600  Danites  struck  off  to  the  north, 
their  tribe  was  still  contending  for  its  independ- 
ence, although  with  little  prospect  of  being  able 
to  assert  it.  The  braver  and  more  resolute  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  having  taken  their  departure, 
the  remnant  will  have  abandoned  all  further 
struggle  and  rested  content  that  their  foreign  lords 
shoma  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  sou,  prob- 
ably npon  condition  of  paying  tribute.  But  this 
is  £ne  condition  of  thincs  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  story  of  Samson.  Tne  Philistines  have  pene- 
trated far  into  the  Shephelah,  Timnah  (the  modem 
Tibne  only  4  or  5  miles  S.W.  of  Sor'a)  belongs  to 
them.  Between  them  and  the  Danites  there  is  no 
state  of  war,  but  nnr^ricted  intercontse,  con- 
ntibium  and  eommercium — nay,  the  whole  life  of 
the  Danites  appears  to  gravitate  towards  the 
Philistine  cities.  The  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines :  when  Samson  gets  into 
trouble  with  them,  his  native  town  cannot  shelter 
him.  But  even  the  territory  of  Jndah,  to  which 
he  flees,  offers  no  security,  for  it,  too,  is  subject  to 
the  Philistines,  as  its  inhabitants  ( Jg  16")  expressly 
aflirm  as  a  fact  generally  recognized.  Samson  s 
own  demeanour  is  not  at  all  that  of  an  enthusiast 
for  political  independence  and  deliverer  of  his 
people  from  the  Philistine  yoke.  He  belongs,  on 
the  contrary,  to  that  class  amongst  his  country- 
men who  are  disposed  to  modem  and  liberal  ideas, 
and  who  have  no  scrapie  about  entering  into 
relations  with  the  Philistines  and  even  connecting 
themselves  with  them  by  marriage.  This  strange 
conduct  is  already  excused  and  explained  m 
Jg  14*  as  being  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  commis- 
sion, in  order  that  Samson  might  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  damaging  the  Philistines.  But  this 
verse  does  not  belong  to  the  oldest  form  of  the 
narrative,  and  is  actually  contradicted  by  other 
passages.  Samson  himself  offers  to  the  Jndahites 
(15'')  the  excuse  that  he  had  not  attacked  the 
Philistines,  but  simply  requited  the  wrong  done  to 
him  by  them.  And  m  precisely  the  same  fashion 
he  always  asserts  his  innocence  to  himself  and  to 
his  enemies  (cf.  15*-'):  if  they  would  only  leave 
him  in  peace,  they  should  be  safe  from  him,  so  he 
thinks  at  least.  In  the  case  of  all  his  exploits,  then, 
we  have  to  do  not  with  conscious  attempts  to  de- 
liver Israel,  but  only  with  the  involuntary  uprising 
of  a  subject  people  against  the  alien  ana  unloved 
oppressor,  with  little  'j>in-pricks,'  each  of  which 
is  regarded  as  a  heroic  deed  and  greeted  with 
malicious  joy.  But  ten  hot-blooded  and  foolhardy 
Samsons  would  not  have  been  able  to  loosen  the 
chains  of  Israel's  bondage.  This  was  only  accom- 
plished when  the  Philistines,  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  the  kemel  of  the  Isr.  territory,  were,  after 
some  initial  successes  (1  S  4),  completely  beaten  by 
the  uprising  of  Mt.  Ephraim  (Is  13)  and  after- 
wards of  all  Israel  nnder  the  leadership  of  Saol 
and  David,  and  driven  back  within  tneir  own 
narrow  territory#  By  means  of  these  wars  Samson's 
home  became  once  more  free,  and  a  permanent  pos- 
session of  Israel.  The  Samson  stories  are  probably 
intended,  then,  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to 
the  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  Philis- 
tine war  of  1  S  4,  and  are  thus,  apart  from  the 
appendices  Jg  17-21,  in  the  right  place.  That 
implies  at  the  same  time  that  the  tradition,  at 
first  oral,  embodying  them  must  also  go  back  to 
the  same  period.  In  a  later  age  there  was  no 
poeaibilily  of  their  arising. 


J^HistobicalIupobtance.— According  to  the 
eme  of  the  Book  of  Judges  as  its  programme  is 
set  down  by  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  m  Jg  2'''', 
Samson  was  '  raised  up '  by  Jahweh  to  be  '  ludge 
over  all  the  children  of  Israel,  in  order  to  aeliver 
them  from  the  rule  of  the  Philistines,  to  which 
Jahweh  had  given  them  over  on  account  of  their 
unfaithfulness  (cf.  13').  We  saw  that  in  the  case 
of  Samson  there  can  be  no  mention  of  such  deliver- 
ance, and  just  as  little  of  an  activity  on  behalf  of, 
or  any  judgeship  over,  the  whole  of  Israel.  What 
we  are  tola  of  him,  at  all  events,  claims  nothing 
more  than  quito  a  local  importance.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  R"  left  out  ch.  16  (see  above), 
bnt  only  that  he  allowed  Samson  to  pass  as  a 
'judge'  at  all.  But  this  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  example  set  in  the  pre-Deuteronomic  Book  of 
Judges,  the  work  of  (cf.  Budde,  Kurzer  Hdconu 
xff.,  XV  f.).  The  ramk  of  a  divinely  -  sent  judge 
could  not  be  henceforward  taken  from  Samson. 
His  credentials  rest  especially  on  ch.  13,  the  Divine 

Eromise  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  his 
irth.  We  shall  have  to  regard  tlie  whole  of 
this  chaptor  as  a  later  addition  to  the  particular 
Samson  narratives  which  were  gathered  from  the 
mouth  of  the  people  and  lie  before  us  in  chs.  14-16. 
As  a  literary  composition,  however,  that  ch(u>tor 
need  not  be  more  recent  than  these  others.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  even  it  still  confines  the 
historical  importance  of  Samson  within  very  narrow 
limits.  All  that  is  said  of  him  in  v.'  is  that  '  he 
shall  he^in  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines.' 

@  SlONIFIOANCE   FOB  THE  HiSTOBY  OF  RE- 

LiQioN. — The  glaring  contradiction  between  the 
Divine  caU  of  Samson  and  bis  far  from  exemplary 
manner  of  life  caused  much  racking  of  the  brains 
and  much  offence  to  the  older  theologians.  A 
correct  judgment  of  his  personality  is  possible 
only  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  leave  out  of  view 
the  Christian  standard  of.  morality,  and  when, 
on  the  other,  we  take  into  account  that  Samson 
was  originally  not  a  religions  but  a  popular  hero. 
Still  there  remains  even  m  the  oldest  strata  of  the 
narratives  one  religious  trait,  and  it  is  this  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  represent  him  as  under 
theocratic  eimghtenment.  Any  endowment  be- 
yond the  ordinary  human  standard,  or  any  con- 
duct quite  opposed  to  what  is  otherwise  recognized 
as  the  character  of  a  person,  is  explained  in  anti- 
quity, and  so  also  in  the  OT,  as  due  to  a  super- 
human being,  a  spirit,  having  taken  up  its  abode 
in  the  person.  On  this  account  all  who  are 
mentally  deranged  are  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  spirit,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  ui 
this  way  also  the  superhuman  strength  of  Samson 
Lb  explained ;  and  as  the  Philistines,  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  sufler  through  his  deeds,  the  spirit  which 
works  through  him  is  the  spirit  of  Jahweh,  the 
God  of  IsraeL  The  last  verse  of  ch.  13  notes  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  the  spirit  of  Jahweh 
moves  him,  without  telling  us  how  this  working 
showed  itself.  In  14'-  >*  15'*  '  the  spirit  of  Jahweh 
came  upon  him'  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
greatest  feats  of  strength.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  this  expression  is  wanting  in  \v.  This 
appears  to  point  to  a  different  way  of  viewing 
the  matter,  and,  as  this  same  way  entirely  domi- 
nates ch.  16,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
originaL  According  to  Samson's  own  statement 
in  16",  which  is  ooimrmed  b}r  vv.'*- his  strength 
is  not  a  new  thing  everv  time,  imparted  at  the 
moment  of  need  througn  his  being  filled  with 
the  Divine  spirit,  bnt  is  a  constant  possession, 
connected  with  the  hair  of  his  head,  on  which 
no  razor  oomes,  because  from  his  mother's  womb 
he  has  been  ■  consecrated  one  of  God,  a  Naziiito 
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The  Nazinte  1«  a  religious  institution  of  undoubtedly  the 
highest  antiqul^ ;  it  is  named  ss  earlf  as  Am  ,  along  with 
prophecy,  as  one  of  the  special  blessings  which  Jahweh  ha« 
bestowed  upon  Uia  people.  At  the  same  time  it  persisted  in 
Israel  down  to  the  dayti  when  Israel's  religion  had  undergone  a 
great  spiritualizing,  for  not  only  do  we  nnd  it  in  Nu  6  In  the 
legislation  of  the  post-exilic  period  as  a  finnly  eotabiished 
sacred  usage,  but  we  meet  with  its  practice  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
temple  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Ac  21^X  But  in 
the  OT  Samson  is  the  only  Nazirite  we  encounter;  for  the 
consecration  of  Samuel  Is  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  the 
words  *  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head '  in  1  S  1^' 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  original  text.  From  the  story  of 
Samson,  now,  we  can  gather  that  the  essence  of  the  Nazinte 
vow  consisted  simply  Tn  allowing  the  hair  to  grow.  At  the 
expiry  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  vow  the  hair  was  shorn  by  the 

Enest  and  cast  into  the  tacriflcial  flame  (Nu  61>>,  Ac 
ven  Samson's  lifelorg  Nazirate  (Jg  18^  v  can  scarcely  be 
understood  as  Implying  that  he  is  to  carry  his  hair  with  him 
down  to  the  grave,  but  rather  that  he  baa  it  shorn  from  time  to 
time,  and  each  time  consecrates  the  ahom  hair  to  Jahweh. 
But,  as  the  Nazirite  beats  the  Oodmonaecrated  offering  upon 
his  head,  he  naturally  requires  to  keep  his  body,  which 
ministers  nourishment  also  to  the  hair,  pure  from  everything 
that  Is  repognant  to  the  Deity.  The  regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject will  undergo  change  and  enlargement  with  the  times; 
the  prohibition  of  wine  (including,  no  doubt,  all  intoxicat- 
ing liquors)  belongs  certainly  to  the  oldest  state  of  things, 
and  Is  witnessed  to  already  in  Am  V*.  An  intoxiaated  man 
Is  poosMsi  d  by  another  spirit  which  dispates  Ood'a  authority. 
Sunson,  indeed,  does  not  impress  us  as  one  who  practised 
self-restraint  in  any  direction ;  his  taking  food  from  the  carcase 
of  the  lion  (Jg  is  directly  opposed  to  the  enactments  of 
Nu  a"-,  for  the  term  'dead  body'  there  certainly  includes  a 
potiori  the  carcases  of  animals.  But  from  these  contradictions 
between  the  Samson  storv  and  the  Nazirate  law  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  story  aoee  not  proceed  throughout  on  the 
presupposition  of  his  being  under  a  Nadrite  vow.  The  oontm. 
dictions  must  have  been  early  observed,  and  this  explains  why 
what  was  wanting  in  the  case  of  Samson  himself,  namely 
abstinence  from  wme  and  from  unclean  food.  Is  compensated 
tor  In  18«-  ><  by  attributing  this  ahctinenoe  to  his  mother  tor  the 
period  of  her  pregnancy. 

Acconling  to  ch.  16,  Samson's  strength  resides  In  the  unshorn 
hair  of  his  head,  a  belief  which  in  tJie  case  of  the  Nazirate  Is 
explained  by  the  consecration  In  virtue  of  which  Jahweh  Him- 
self dwells  in  the  hair  oonseorated  toiliin.  Amos,  too,  appears 
to  attribute  special  powers  to  the  Nazirites  (211^-),  but  what  is 
the  nature  of  these  we  are  not  told.  But  the  nation  that  some 
mysterious  power  resides  In  the  hair,  apart  even  from  such 
special  consecration.  Is  extraordinarily  widespread.  A  large 
collection  of  tacts  directly  connected  with  supposed  active  and 
passive  bodily  powers  may  be  found  in  J.  O.  rrozer,  Tht  CMden 
Bmgh\  ill.  890 1.  The  Sunda  Isles  of  the  present  day  con- 
tribute much  material  to  this  collection,  but  so  also  does 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
cesses against  witches,  "rhe  reader  msy  note  alio  what  is  said 
in  the  same  work  (i.  370  ff.,  cf.  also  p.  81)  about  letting  the  hidr 
grow,  and  about  tlie  dangers  connected  with  the  cutting  of  it. 
The  fear  of  these  rises  to  such  a  nitoh  that,  for  instance,  the 
chief  of  the  Namoei  upon  the  Fiji  Islands,  tnmy  time  be  had  his 
hair  cut,  had  to  devour  a  man,  in  order  to  ward  oS  the  dangers 
which  threatened  him.  We  have  therefore  to  do  here  with 
convictions  diffused  over  the  whole  world,  and  whiofa  oertalnly 
go  back  to  vtij  early  times.  Even  In  Israel  they  must  have 
been  much  older  thain  the  religion  of  Jahweh,  but  they  were 
brought  withhi  ito  scope  In  the  form  of  the  Nazirato.  From 
the  stonr  of  Samson  and  from  Am  2"^  we  may  Infer  with  some 

Srobability  that  Israel  was  oonsdous  that  the  blessing  of  the 
adrate  gave  them  an  advant*(*  over  the  Philistines  and  the 
Canaanites :  and  if  that  is  so,  we  must  hold  that  the  Naslnto 
was  established  in  Israel  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Clanaan. 

viL  Significance  fob  the  Histobt  or  Cmu- 
ZA'noN. — The  story  of  Samson  is  specially  import- 
ant from  this  point  of  view.  Above  all,  we  see  mm 
it  that  the  ideal  of  the  oonntry  hero  was  exactly 
the  same  in  Israel  then  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  lion  of  a  village  must  be  first  in  sacceas  with 
the  female  sex,  first  in  bodily  strength,  oootage, 
and  fondness  for  brawling,  and  first  in  mother 
wit.  Samson  displajrs  the  last-named  qnalit^  in 
his  riddle  (oh.  14),  in  his  ever -varied  devices 
against  the  Philistines,  and  in  the  witty  teshion 
in  which  he  ever  anew  deceives  Belilah.  Veraoity 
by  no  means  belongs  to  the  list  of  virtnes  of  the 
country  hero,  and  as  little  does  faithfidness  in 
love.  Excess,  or  at  least  enormous  capacity  in 
eating  and  in  drinking  strong  liquors,  is  amongst 
the  things  that  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  strangle  enough  that  this  trait  is  not  strikingly 
displayed  in  Samson.    Who  knows  whether  from 

*  Row  large  a  part  was  played  by  the  hair^ering  in  the  Ufa 
ot  ancient  peoples,  especially  of  the  Semites,  may  os  Isanmd 
bom  W.  B.  aalth,  ,85*  IS6-8IM,  o(.  also  p.  4820. 


the  store  of  legends  that  circulated  raKarding  Un 
there  may  not  have  been  dropped  this  or  that 
portion  dealing  with  the  subject  in  question  ?  As 
to  the  matter  of  his  enormous  boailv  strength, 
every  village,  or  at  least  every  shire,  oas  still  its 
Samson,  whose  displays  of  strength,  as  recorded 
in  popular  stories,  speedily  go,  without  the 
railing  in  of  any  superhuman  causes,  beyond 
what  IS  possible  for  man.  Many  of  our  readers, 
especially  tliose  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  will  be  able  to  substantiate  \vha,t  we 
have  said.  Such  conditions  of  life,  which  we  can 
still  detect  everywhere,  are  the  earliest  soil  of 
the  Samson  stories;  everything  else  is  only 
secondary. 

We  have,  further,  in  ch.  14  a  graphic  description 
of  the  wedding  festivities  in  ancient  Israel,  the 
only  one  which  has  come  down  to  ns.  We  see 
from  it  that  on  such  occasions  the  proceedings 
were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  modem  East, 
and,  in  some  important  points,  even  the  same  as 
at  our  own  Jewish  weddings.  There  is  a  seven 
days'  feast  (v."),  above  all  with  plenty  of  eating 
and  drinking  of  wine  (n^'?),  iu  which  the  whole 
community  takes  part.  The  thirty  companions 
(v."),  with  their  head,  who  is  probably  meant  in 
14*°  and  15',  are  the  conductors  of  the  bride  (cf.  the 
'  sixty  valiant  men '  of  Solomon  in  Ca  3^,  and  the 
'  friend  of  the  bridegroom '  in  Jn  3").  They  would 
have  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Syrian  villages.  Samson  and 
the  young  wife  would,  as  is  also  the  custom  there, 
be  callea  'king'  and  'queen'  during  the  seven 
days  (cf.  Budde,  Kiirzer  Hdcom.  xvii.  p.  xviif.). 
Samson's  riddle  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds — songs,  dances,  games,  stories 
— with  which  the  seven  days  were  fifled  up. 

Although,  however,  the  praotiaes  at  Samson's  wedding  are 
the  same  as  are  usual  elsewhere,  the  same  cannot  be  said  ot  the 
character  of  the  marriage  itself.  Prom  IS'C  it  Is  plain  that  Ihs 
young  wife  did  not  go  attar  the  marriage  to  ^I'ali  to  Samson's 
house,  but  remained  in  the  house  of  her  parent*  at  Timnah. 
And  even  it  this  might  iqipear  to  be  explaued  on  the  ground 
that  Samson,  according  to  14iti>,  parted  from  her  In  anger 
instead  of  personally  aocompanylng  her  In  stately  procsssioo  to 
^r'ah  (ot.  l^X  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  In  15"-  that  he 
purposed  ■nbseqoently  to  take  her  home  to  ^■'ah,  but  only 
that  he  meant  to  vint  her  in  her  farenUf  hmm.  Nor  does 
the  kid  which  he  takes  with  him  appear  to  be  an  extraordinary 
present  tor  a  special  purpose,  such  as  to  make  up  tor  his  anger 
ot  14U,  bat  seems  ratlier  to  belong  to  the  visit  as  such.  It  all 
this  be  so,  then  we  have  to  do  with  that  peculiar  ancient  form  of 
marrlag*  to  which  W.  R.  Smith  {Kinihip  and  Marriage  in  tariff 
Arabia^  pp.  7C1-76)  gave  the  name  piduea  marri^^  It  answers 
to  the  ancient  soda)  institution  of  the  matriarehate,  under 
which  the  wife  remains  with  her  relations,  the  husband  visits 
her  there,  the  children  belong  to  the  tribe  and  the  family  of  tit* 
mother.  One-sided  diasolntion  of  such  a  marriage  and  the  ooa- 
tracUng  ot  another  (et.  Jg  by  the  woman  is  also  witoessed 
to  amongst  the  At»bs  (!.«.  p.  eSX  It  Samson's  marriage  Is  to  be 
nndentood  In  this  wsjr,  this  does  not  of  course  Imply  that  at 
the  time  when  these  stories  took  their  rise  all  marriages  In 
ISTMl  were  ot  the  |a<fl^  type.  But  we  learn  again  from  the 
andent  Arabic  materials  collected  by  W.  R.  Smith,  that,  even 
when  the  later  totin  of  marriage  had  oome  to  prevail,  such 
fodOfa  marriages  were  still  contracted  when  the  ordinary 
marriage  was  not  passible,  as,  for  instance,  between  members 
ot  hostile  tribes  ({.e.  p.  71  f.).  This  may  be  the  explanation  in 
the  case  before  us,  where  a  man  belonging  to  the  territory  at 
larael,  which  was  sabjeot  to  the  Philistines,  seeks  in  marriage  a 
girl  of  the  ruling  pe<n>le.  We  should  perhaps  adopt  a  similar 
Interoretation  when  it  Is  said  that  Oideon  had  a  conoubine  tn 
Bhecnem  (Jg  S"),  which  still  belonged  to  the  Oanaanltes ;  and 
when  Abimelech,  her  son,  speaks  ot  himself  as  a  Bhechemito 
and  not  as  an  Israelite  (8>).  If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while,  be 
may,  upon  the  ground  of  this  anaent  sadal  custom,  view  more 
mildly  even  Sunson's  relation  to  Delilah  In  16<'  H  is  su^ 
prising  Indeed  that  at  such  a  marriage  tht  festivities  deacrilMd 
mch.  18  should  be  the  same  as  at  the  marriages  whidiconstitot* 
the  man  the  possessor  (Sk3)  of  the  woman ;  bat  it  may  well  be 
that  different  points  ot  view  have  here  become  oontnaed, 

viii.  Mythological  Trac!B8.— Samaon'a  extra- 
ordinary strength,  which  he  displays  in  a  number 
of  feats,  led  even  in  olden  times  to  a  oompariaon  of 
him  with  Hercnles,  and  recently  such  comparisons 
have  gone  the  length  of  vain  attempts  to  count  up 
exacUy  twelve  exploits  }f  Samson.   After  it  cam* 
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to  be  recognized  or  believed  that  the  Hercnles 
legend  is  a  solar  myth,  many  in  our  own  century 
proceeded  to  take  the  story  of  Samson  also  as  a 
sun-myth,  and  to  interpret  it  so  in  detail.  The 
derivation  of  the  namej^Ehft*  from  1*9^  tells  indeed 
rather  against  than  in  lavoor  of  this  view,  for  it  is 
not  the  way  with  a  nature-myth  to  borrow  or  even 
to  derive  tne  name  of  its  hero  from  the  oosmiod 
object  which  it  describes.  The  derivation  from 
Beth-ahemesh  is  a  much  more  natural  one.  But 
such  mythical  explanations  are  not  capable  of 
being  refuted  in  detail,  because  the  elements  with 
whicli  they  operate  are  so  simple  that  anv  one  so 
disposed  may  ttnd  them  in  any  nistory,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  opposite  ways.  At  all  events,  the 
strength  of  Samson  requires  no  such  explanation ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  explicable,  as  we  saw,  con- 
siderations drawn,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
history  of  civilization,  and  on  the  other  from 
religion.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  none  of 
the  narrators  of  the  story  is  conscious  that  he  is 
handing  on  a  myth ;  the  features  of  the  contem- 
porary history  and  civilization  are  very  clearly 
marked.  This  does  not  prevent  the  supposition 
that  mythical  traits  may  have  found  their  way 
into  these  popular  narratives.  Undoubtedly  a  topo- 
logical [Gunkel,  Oenetis,  p.  xv,  incorrectly  gives 
this  the  name  'geological']  motive  for  a  legend 
appears  at  work  m  15",  where  the  name  '  Height 
of  the  Jawbone '  is  to  be  explained.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable, too,  that  the  fire-orand  foxes  (16^)  recur 
in  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv.  679  ff.)  in  the  Roman  oultos, 
and  are  explained  [ib.  701  ff.)  by  the  act  of  a  mis- 
chievous boy  which  exactly  resembles  the  act  of 
Samson.  But,  in  this  instance  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  to  do  with  a  solar  myth ;  the  reader  may 
be  reminded  how  in  Poiton  '  the  spirit  of  the  com 
appears  to  be  conceived  in  the  shape  of  a  fox' 
iFrazer,  I.e.  ii.  283;  cf.  the  whole  chapter  entitled 
'The  corn-spirit').  The  attempt  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous mythological  interpretation  of  the  storr 
of  Samson  is  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  althougn 
there  are  various  points  in  it  besides  the  above 
which  may  profitably  be  examined  from  this  point 
of  view. 

LrTKRATnm.— The  Comm.  on  Jtidget,  m,  Umm  of  Horn,  In 
InXrrnai.  Cnt.  C'm.  1895;  Budde  in  Kumr  Hdeom.  1897; 
Nonoiik  in  Hdhrmm.  1900 ;  and  the  authorities  oitd  in  the**. 
The  older  literature  will  be  found  in  Winer's  excellent  art. 
■  Sinuoii '  in  hii  RWB*,  1848.  K.  BUDDB. 


SAMDEL  (Vfna^,  Za/towSX).— The  meaning  _ 
.of  God,'  which  is  now  generally  accepted,  is  ine 
'flfliy  one  that  can  be  upheld  on  philological  sroonds. 
The  author  of  the  early  history  of  Samuel  obviously 
connects  t^e  name  with  tne  circumstances  of 
Samuel's  birth  as  if  ^morsSiio  Vinv  (1"  'and  she 
called  his  name  Samuel,  saying.  Because  I  have 
asked  him  of  the  Lord ') ;  but  it  i»  impossible  to 
regard  this  explanation  as  giving  the  actual  deriva- 
tion of  the  name.  As  is  not  innequently  the  case 
in  the  OT,  '  the  writer  merely  expresses  an  asson- 
ance, not  an  etvmology,  i.e.  the  name  hvmo  recalled 
to  his  mind  tne  word  ^wr  ashed,  though  in  no 
sense  derived  from  it'  (Driver,  Text  of  Sam. 
p.  13 f.).  The  derivation  'heard  of  God'  (Sv  VO^) 
is  also  etymologically  improbable.* 

The  history  of  Samuel  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
Book  that  bears  his  name  contains  so  many  dis- 

*  In  a  recent  article  on '  The  Name  o(  Samuel  and  the  Stem 
W'  iJBL,  vol.  xix.  pk  i.),  M.  Jaetrow,  Jr.,  maintain*  (hat  the 
Int  element  (^CB>)  ol  the  compound  name  SMmA'U  should  be 
rendered  '  offsprinit '  rather  than  '  name,'  on  the  analogy  of  the 
*~i\T.  sAumu,  which  occurs  frejuentljr  in_  the  former  sense  in 


proper  names  (yebu.$hum 
plai  ~ 


.  itn,  2M-<Aum-tifur,  eta):  be 

explain*  Stmmel  therefore  a*=  *  son  of  Ood,'  and  oompares  the 
correlative  A  Mel.  There  la,  bowaver,  no  endenoe  to  show  that 
the  Heb.  at  vnr  bora  this  mTanlnf :  tb*  r*ssig«*  oited  bjr 
lastrow  in  laToiir  of  it  mdOj  admit  of  the  usual  ilgnlflaatioii. 


crepancies  not  only  as  regards  the  history  of  th« 
period,  bat  also  as  regards  Samuel's  character  and 
position,  that  it  is  im^possiUe  to  assign  it  to  a 
single  author.  These  moonsistencies  can  be  ex- 
plamed  only  on  the  theo^  that  we  have  two 
accounts  of  the  history  of  Samuel,  which  have 
been  combined  by  a  later  editor  (see  following 
article).  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  life  and  work  of  Samuel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  the  two  sources  separately. 

In  the  eaiUer  of  the  two  doonments  from  which  tbe  Books  of 
Samuel  are  mainly  compiled,  Samuel  lint  appears  in  connexion 
with  the  election  of  Saul  as  king  at  Oilgal  (91').  He  is  there 
described  as '  a  man  of  Gkxl '  (9*),  or,  more  accurately,  as  a  $eer 
Ol^'l  as  oppoaed  to  N'^  a  prophet,  9<0,  livtng  in  the  land  of  Zuph 
'{probably  In  the  hill^sountry  of  E^hraimX  The  narrative  opens 
somewhat  abruptly  with  the  story  of  Saul's  search  (or  the  aaaes 
of  his  faUier.  After  three  days'  search  Saul  is  on  the  point  of 
returning  homewards,  when  he  is  urKed  by  his  servant  to  oon* 
suit  the  man  of  God  living  in  that  district  (it  ie  not  until  v.  10 
that  we  leam  his  name).  Saul's  objection,  that  the  seer  will 
cer^Inly  expect  a  present,  is  met  by  the  servant  producing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  shekeL  They  accordingly  enter  the  dty  and 
Inquir*  for  the  seer,  whom  they  meet  on  his  way  to  the  high 
plao&  The  meeting,  however,  was  no  accidental  one,  for 
Samud  had  been  divinely  prepared  on  the  previous  day  for  the 
coming  of  the  Benjamite  stranger,  and  had  been  instructed  to 
anoint  him  to  be  prince  over  Israel ;  for,  said  Jehovah,  '  he 
shall  save  my  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  PhiHstines.' 
Samuel  oooordlngly  invite*  Saul  to  the  sacrindal  meal,  at  which 
a  place  had  been  reserved  for  him,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing privately  anoint*  him,  and  inform*  him  at  the  same  time  of 
his  Divine  mission  to  ddiver  Israel  from  its  oppressors.  He 
adds,  further,  three  signs  by  which  Saul  may  prove  the  tmth 
of  his  words,  and  bids  him  do  as  occasion  serves  nim  when  these 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  signs  are  fulfilled,  and  shortly  after 
Saul's  return  to  his  father's  house  the  occasion  foretold  by 
Samuel  presents  Itself  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  Saul's  prompt  and  successful 
action  in  relieving  the  beeietced  city  arouses  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  oountrymen,  who  crown  him  king  at  OilgaJ. 

The  comparatively  subordinate  position  occnpied 
by  Samuel,  according  to  this  older  narrative,  and 
the  limited  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  his  life  and  work.  He  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  seer  of  a  small  town,  who  is  consulted 
in  matters  of  difficulty  and  perplexity  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  and 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  local  shrine  :  beyond  this 
district  he  is  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Israel. 
Further,  his  chief  daim  to  fame  lies  in  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  only  he  is  chosen  by  Jehovah 
as  His  instrument  in  carrying  out  His  plans  for 
the  deliverance  of  Israel.  Lastly,  it  is  noticeable 
that  he  has  no  voice  in  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy ;  his  interest  in  the  matter  apparently 
ceases  with  the  periormance  of  his  part  m  anoint- 
ing Saul ;  nor  does  he  appeiar  to  have  been  consulted 
in  the  actual  election  01  the  king.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  doubted  that  this  older  document  has  been 
preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  form ; 
and  we  may  infer  with  considerable  prooability 
t^at  it  originally  contained  a  longer  and  fuller 
accdbnt  of  uie  life  and  work  of  Samuel,  which  was 
passed  over  by  the  editor  in  favour  of  the  (from  his 
point  of  view)  more  satisfactoiy  accoant  preserved 
in  the  later  document.  The  explanation  of  this 
selection  is  furnished  by  the  later  document,  which 
is  obviously  coloured  by  the  views  and  conceptions 
of  a  later  age,  and  as  such  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  standpoint  of  the  editor  who  com- 
bined the  two  narratives.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  narrative  of  the  later  document,  and 
to  estimate  how  far  we  can  utilize  it  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  the  earlier  account. 

Tha  tetor  namtlT*  commences  with  the  Urth  o(  Samuel,  and 
relate*  how  Hannah,  the  barren  wife  of  Elkanah,  on  the  oooasioD 
of  the  yearly  faaat  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  tiOKS  that  if  B* 
would  look  upon  her  affliction  and  give  her  a  man  child,  sh* 
would  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Samuel  I* 
bom  in  amwer  to  her  prayer,  and  in  due  time  handed  over  (0 
the  am  of  Ql,  th*  aged  prteat  at  Shiloh.  His  childhood  Ii 
thn*  spent  within  the  prednot*  of  the  anoient  laraeUts  ehrln*. 
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where  'he  ministered  to  the  Loss  before  EU  Hie  print 
and  '  grew  in  favour  both  nltb  the  Lord  and  alio  with  men' 
(2iS).  But  the  aona  of  EU,  who  in  the  natural  ooune  of  event* 
would  liave  loooeeded  their  father,  proved  unworthy  of  their 
■acred  offloa,  and  provoked  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  bv  their  abuae 
of  their  prieetly  privileges.  In  oonaeqaence  of  their  sin  the 
deetruotlon  of  the  bouse  of  EU  is  decreed  by  Jebovidi,  who 
announces  Bis  purpose  to  the  youthful  Samuel  in  a  vision  of 
the  night  The  favour  of  Jehovah,  however,  which  Is  openly 
displayed  towards  the  latter,  make*  it  apparent  that  he  has 
been  diosen  to  succeed  to  the  priestly  ofllce,  and  all  Israel  recog- 
nized '  that  be  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Loui ' :  for 
through  his  agency  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  revealed  to  all 
Israel  (3^M>*).  In  the  history  of  the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Aphek, 
and  of  the  capture  and  restoration  of  the  ark  hjF  the  Philistinea 
(4^T>),  there  is  no  mention  of  Samuel,  who  is  suddenly  re- 
introduoed  some  time  after  the  return  of  the  ark,  in  Uie 
character  of  a  'Judge,'  rather  than  in  that  of  a  'prophet'  or 
'priest'  (7*).  Like  a  leoond  Moeee,  he  is  represented  as 
exhorting  the  people  to  torn  from  thehr  idolatrous  practioea 
and  to  serve  Jehovah  alone.  The  people  hearken  to  his  words, 
and  In  order  to  confirm  their  reeolutioD  he  summons  a  national 
assembly  at  Hlxpah,  where  they  make  pnbUo  confession  of  their 
■Ins.  TtM  purpose  of  this  gathering,  however,  la  misunder- 
stood by  the  Philistine*,  who  at  once  ooUect  their  forces  to 
meet  what  appears  to  them  a*  a  national  uprising.  Dismayed 
by  the  approach  of  their  hereditair  enemies,  the  Israelites 
beseech  Samnel  to  Intercede  with  Jehovah  on  their  behalf.  In 
answer  to  Samuel's  prayer,  Jehovah  sends  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, which  scatters  the  Philistines,  and  renders  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  pursuing  Israelites.  To  commemorate  their  deUver- 
anoe,  Samuel  sets  ap  a  great  stone  and  calls  the  name  of  it 
Ehen-eser,  or  '  stone  of  help.'  Aooording  to  the  writer,  this 
victory  marlES  the  downfaU  of  the  Philistine  domination ;  for 
from  that  time  onwards  the  PhUistines '  came  no  more  within 
the  border  of  Israel,'  while  the  cities  'which  they  had  taken 
from  Israel  were  restored  from  Ekron  even  onto  Oath '(7").  In 
the  peaceful  times  that  toUowed,  Samuel  Is  represented  ■• 
administrating  justice  throughout  Israel  by  means  of  a  yearly 
circuit  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  on  the  west  of  Jordan — Betb-el, 
Oilffal,  and  Hizpah.  As  his  years  increase,  he  naturally  asso- 
ciates his  aons  with  himself  in  the  ofllce  of  judge ;  but,  like  the 
sons  of  Eli,  they  '  walked  not  In  the  ways'  of  their  faUier.  For 
thia  reason,  and  also  because  they  desire '  to  be  Uke  all  the 
nations,'  the  people  demand  that  a  king  should  be  set  over 
them.   Their  request  Is  viewed  with  disfavour  by  Samuel,  who 

rilainly  regards  it  as  an  act  of  rebeUion  against  Jehovah.  But, 
n  compliance  with  the  Divine  command,  he  fint  seta  dearly 
lielore  them  the  treatment  they  may  expect  at  the  hands  of  a 
king,  and  then,  as  they  still  persist  in  their  demand,  takes 
steps  to  grant  It.  For  this  purpose  he  once  more  iummons  the 
people  to  Hizpah,  and,  after  pointing  out  their  ingratitude, 
directs  that  lota  should  be  cast  for  the  king :  the  choice  falls  on 
Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (SO).  Samuel 
now  realizes  that  his  life's  work  is  at  an  end,  and  in  a  solemn 
fareweU  speech  he  first  bids  the  people  attest  the  Justice  of 
his  rule,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  brief  survey  of  the  national 
histor>',  warns  them  ucainst  disobeying  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
His  exhortation  is  rendered  the  more  impressive  by  a  miraculous 
thunderstorm,  which  frightens  the  people  into  a  confession  of 
their  sin  in  asiung  for  a  king.  Their  fears  are  allayed  by  Samuel, 
who  assures  thera  of  Jehovah's  favour  U  they  wiU  serve  Bim 
truly. 

The  election  of  Saul  as  king,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy,  seem  to  form  a  fitting  oonclusion  to  the 
work  of  the  last  Israelite  '  Jud^e ' ;  but  the  last  days  of  Samuel 
were  destined  to  be  embittered  by  the  foolish  action  of  thO' 
king  whom  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  i^pointing. 
In  accordance  with  the  command  of  Jehovah  as  announced 
by  Samuel,  Saul  wages  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
AmaleUtes,  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  spares 
Agag  the  Ung  and  the  best  of  the  spoil.  Samuel  la  divinelv 
informed  of  the  king's  action,  and  openly  taxes  him  with 
disobeying  the  oommanda  of  Jehovah.  Sanl  leeks  to  palliate 
hia  otTence,  but  Samnel  ignores  his  exonses  and  announoea  his 
rejection.  Be  thereupon  confesses  hia  sin,  and  begs  for  for- 
gi  veness ;  but  Samuel  merely  reiterates  hia  sentence.  Interpreting 
the  rending  of  his  oloak  oy  Saul  a*  a  sign  that  the  latter's 
kingdom  has  been  'rent'  from  him.  In  response,  however,  to 
Saul's  appeal,  he  consents  to  honour  him  once  more  before  the 
people  by  Joining  with  bim  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He 
then  slays  A^w  with  hia  own  banda,  and  departs  to  hia  house  at 
Bamah.  This  incident  marks  the  dose  of  Samael's  publio  life ; 
tor  '  he  came  no  more  to  see  Baal  imtll  the  day  of  nis  death,' 
but  remained  in  seclusion  at  Bamah  (see  art.  BamnX  whan  he 
died  and  was  buried. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  later 
document  shows  clearly  that  the  writer  regarded 
Samnel  as  exercising  a  tar  wider  sphere  of  innnenoe 
than  the  unknown  seer  of  the  earlier  narrative. 
The  position,  indeed,  which  he  assigns  to  Samuel  is 
that  of  a  second  Moses,  who  rules  over  Uie  people 
as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  and  whose  mission 
it  is  to  win  the  people  from  their  apostasy  to  the 
service  of  the  only  true  God.  Further,  be  depicts 
him  as  exercising  the  office  of  a  'judse'  (in  the 
sense  in  which  tlutt  term  is  employed  in  the  pre- 


Denteronomic  Book  of  Judges  (2'-16*')),  and  d«* 
livering  Israel  from  the  hands  of  their  Philistine 
oppressors :  thus  Israel's  desire  for  a  king  can  only 
be  explained  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  Jehovah. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  representations  of 
Samuel  is  very  marked,  and  at  first  sight  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  one  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
other.  But  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  greater  historical  value  of  the  earlier  narrative, 
which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  high  antiquity,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  later  narrative  must 
be  rejected  as  unhistorical.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered (I)  that  the  later  is  not  founded  on,  but 
is  clearly  independent  of,  the  earlier  narrative ;  and 
(2)  that  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  standpoint 
of  Uie  later  author  does  not  of  necessity  affect  the 
general  truth  of  his  narrative.  Hence,  though  the 
earlier  narrative  contains  no  account  of  Samuel's 
childhood,  of  hia  connexion  with  Eli  at  Shiloh,  and 
of  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  people,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  regarding  these /octo  as  other  than 
historical.  It  cannot  m  doubted,  however,  that 
the  form  in  which  they  have  been  preserved  to  us 
has  been  largely  coloured  bv  the  lator  '  prophetic ' 
point  of  view.  Interpreted  by  this  lator  stand- 
point, the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  or  rather 
the  election  of  David's  predecessor  as  king,  has 
little  to  recommend  it,  and  is  not  unnaturally 
described  as  one  of  many  acta  of  apostasy  on  the 
part  of  ancient  Israel.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
narrative,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  religious ; 
and  it  does  not  lie  within  the  writer's  scope  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  event  in  tho poluical 
history  of  the  nation.  His  interest  rather  centres 
in  the  person  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  there 
is  on  this  account  a  marked  tendencv  to  magnify 
his  office  and  to  overestimate  his  innuence.  The 
extent  to  which  this  tendency  has  affected  the 
narrative  is  illnstrated  in  a  very  strikinc  manner 
by  the  story  of  Samuel's  intercession  on  oeholf  of 
the  people  at  Mizpah  (7"-).  That  Samuel  did 
intercede  for  the  people  may^  be  inferred  from 
Jer  15* ;  but  that  his  mtercesdon  was  followed  by 
the  subjugation  of  the  Philistines  (7")  cannot  m 
reconciled  with  the  subsequent  history  (see  the 
account  of  Saul's  campaign  against  the  Philistines 
IS'-li**,  and  especially  14"  'and  there  was  sore 
war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul '). 
In  like  manner,  we  may  conclude  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Samuel  as  a  '  prophet,'  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  monarchy,  reflect  the  point  of  view  of  a 
lator  age,  and  have  but  little  foundation  in  fact. 
Looking  back  over  the  past  history  of  Israel,  the 
writer  clearly  regards  Samuel  as  the  last  of  the  old 
order  of  judges,  and  also  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
new  order  of  prophets.  That  his  estimate  in  the 
main  is  a  correct  one  cannot  be  denied :  it  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  has  largely  influenced  his  por- 
trayal of  Samuel's  life  and  work. 

In  oondodon,  it  may  be  pointed  out  (hat  the 
account  of  the  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel 
(16''"),  and  the  second  explanation  of  the  proverb, 
'Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophete?'  (IQ*^**),  can 
only  be  regarded  as  late  and  unhistorical  (see 
below,  p.  3M  f.).  They  illustrate  that  tendency  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation, 
and  to  connect  them  with  the  beginnings  of  later 
institutions,  which  in  later  times  became  especially 
characteristic  of  Jewish  wriUngs. 

J.  F.  SxEmnNO. 
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L  Titles 

U.  Contenta 
IIL  Sources  and  Data 
iv.  Analysis. 
Literatursk 

L  TlTLB.— The  two  Books  of  Samuel,  lik«  tha 
two  Books  of  Kings,  formed  originally  in  tha 
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Hebrew  Canon  a  single  book  called  Vmor  (Samnel).* 
The  LXX  translators,  however,  regarded  the 
Book  of  Samuel  and  the  Book  of  Kings  as  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  two  kingdoms  m  Israel  and 
Jadah,  and  divided  them  into  fonr  books,  which 
they  entitled  'Books  of  the  kingdoms'  {fiipkoi 
paa-i\tiwr).  The  same  division  was  followed  by 
Jerome  in  the  Vulgate,  but  the  title  was  changed 
to  'Books  of  the  Kings'  {Libri  Begum).  The 
compromiae  which  now  obtains  in  printed  Hebrew 
Biblefi,  viz.  the  division  of  the  booKs  into  four  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Hebrew  titles  for  each  pair,  was 
first  adopted  in  Daniel  Bomberg's  printed  edition 
of  1516. 

The  selection  of  the  tiitle  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  opening  chapters  deal  mainly  with  the  history 
of  Samuel,  who  still  plays  an  impoitant  rOle  in 
those  that  follow  :  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
him  in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  may 
also  have  contributed  to  the  choice  of  his  name 
for  the  historr  of  the  period  which  is  chiefly  oon- 
cemed  with  tne  reigns  of  Saul  and  David. 

ii.  Contents. — In  their  present  form  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel  fall  most  naturally  into  four 
main  sections:  (a)  I  1-15  Samnel  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy;  (b)  I  16-11  8  Saul 
and  David;  (c)  11  9-20  David;  (ef)  II  21-24  an 
Api>endix.  That  this  arrangement  corresponds  to 
the  intention  of  a  later  editor  is  made  evident  by 
the  three  concluding  summaries  by  which  the 
various  stages  of  the  narratives  are  marked  off, 
viz.  I  14« »!,  II  8  (of  which  3"  S*-^*  originaUy 
formed  j>art),  and  II  20*'*'.  Since,  however,  I  15 
(the  rejection  of  Saul  and  of  his  kingdom)  was 
clearly  intended  to  conclude  the  history  of  Saul's 
reign,  it  seems  better  to  attach  that  chapter  to 
thd  first,  rather  than  to  treat  it  as  introductory  to 
the  second  section. 

The  four  main  aeoUoiu  mdmlt  ol  the  lollowliig  labdiTMonB, 
which  brinz  out  more  dearly  the  ooune  of  the  history  which 
tbey  oontain  :— 

(a)  1 1-16  From  the  birth  of  Samuel  till  the  rejection  o( 
Saul 

O)  1>-71  Samael'e  birth  and  childhood  and  the  mi» 
deeds  of  the  house  of  Eli ;  Samuel  succeeds  to  the 
ofnce  of  Eli  the  downfall  of  the  tatter's 

house,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philirtinee 

(♦It-?!). 

0)  7^-lS>  Samuel  as  judge  over  Israel  delivers  them 
from  their  Philistine  oppressors :  in  answer  to  the 
nqnest  ol  the  people  (ch.  8),  and,  through  the  agency 
at  Samuel  (ch.  St),  Saul  after  defeating  the  Ammon- 
ites (ch.  11)  is  made  king.  Samuel  lays  down  liis 
ofBce  (ch.  12),  and  Saul  nrries  on  a  successful  war 
with  the  Philistines  (ch&  18.  14).  After  defeating 
Amalek,  Saul  is  informed  by  Ssjnuel  that  Jehovah 
has  rejected  him  because  of  his  disobedience,  and 
wiU  gire  his  kingdom  to  another  (ch.  151. 
on  1 18-11  8  From  the  first  appearance  ot  David  tDI  he  it 
firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Israel  and 
Judah. 

(1)  1 10-31  History  of  David  during  the  raign  ol  SanL 
He  is  secretly  anointed  t>y  Samuel,  and  enters  the 
service  ol  Saul  (cli.  leX  By  his  success  as  a  warrior 
he  endears  himself  both  to  the  royal  family  and  to 
the  people,  but  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  king, 
whose  attempts  on  his  life  compel  him  to  flee  from 
the  court  (17-22).  Saul  tries  in  vain  to  capture 
David  at  the  bead  of  his  band  of  outlaws  (SS-26X 
The  latter  flnally  liecomes  a  vassal  of  the  Philistine 
king  (clis.  27.  29.  80),  while  Saul  is  once  more  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Philistines,  and,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  a  Divine  oracle  (ch.  28),  perishes 
with  his  sons  at  the  battle  of  Mt.  Oilbca  (ch.  SIX 

OD  II 1-8  David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(ch.  1).  In  the  dvil  war  which  ensues  between 
David  and  the  house  ot  Saul,  the  former  proves 
victorious,  and  Anally  becomes  king  over  Israel  and 
Jndah  (2-i*)>  He  captures  Jerusalem,  and  succeeds 
In  Xtaairiaf  oS  the  Pnilistine  yoke  (ch.  6)i  The  ark 

*  This  is  shown  by  thepresence  ot  the  oondndlng  notes  ot  the 
Massoraat  the  end  ol  2  SainneL  Further,  Origen,  who  is  dted  by 
Eosebhis  (,HB  vi.  16),  attests  the  same  tact :  fimnkuSi  r^im, 
tttrifm,  wMff  mink  h,  Za^uvM.  i  MaUimt ;  and,  similarly,  Jerome 
{PtoL  OaL)  mentions  Sammi,  gum  not  nwiienim  nramms  «l 
sssinlwtt  dieimui,  ss  the  thlid  of  the  prai»etic  booksi 


is  brought  to  the  capital  (ch.  6),  and  the  permanency 
ot  the  Davidic  dynaisty  assured  (ch.  7).  Condudiaa 
summary  ol  David's  reign  (cli.  8). 
(<)  n  l>-20  Further  history  ot  David's  reign. 

(1)  t-12  David's  kindness  to  Meribbaal,  the  ion  of 
Jonathan  (ch.  9) :  the  war  with  Ammon,  and  Davidl 


great 
(S)lS-2( 

Sbeba  (ch. 
(d)  n  21-24  The  ' 
0)  historii 

of  Saul  (211 

(2115-38  238 

(2)  poetical 
David's  • 


s  rebellion  (13-19X  and  the  nndt  ot 

:,  consisting  ot— 

ts :  the  Oibeonites  and  the  hoosa 


iloits  and  lists  ol  David's  heroes 
census  (ch.  241 
,.9 :  a  psalm  ot  David  (ch.  tZ),  and 
'ids '(25^ 

The  history  set  forth  in  these  books  extends 
roughly  over  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  during 
which  Israel  gradually  emerged  from  the  condition 
of  national  disintegration  and  anarchy,  described 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  acnnired  a  detinite 
national  existence.  The  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  was  at  once  the  external  sign  of  the 
union  wnich  was  effected  between  the  hitherto 
scattered  tribes,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  Hence  the  main  interest  of  the 
history  naturally  centres  round  the  persons  of 
Samnel,  Saul,  and  David,  who  were  the  principal 
agents  in  the  work  of  consolidating  the  kingdom. 

iii.  Sources  and.  Date.— The  Books  of  Samuel 
in  their  present  form  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  methods  of  Hebrew  composition.  An  ex- 
amination of  their  contents  at  once  reveals  the 
fact  that  their  author,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew 
historians,  has  made  use  of  previously  existing 
documents,  which,  though  covering  the  same 
ground,  yet  present  the  materials  at  their  dis- 
posal in  very  aifferent  forms.  The  principle  which 
he  has  followed  in  the  compUation  of  his  work  is 
very  similar  to  that  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  in  those  parts  of  the  Hf.xateuch  where 
J  and  E  have  been  united  by  a  later  editor  (R''^) 
into  a  composite  whole.  In  the  present  case  we 
have  also  two  narratives  which  together  form 
the  main  bulk  of  the  history.  These  narratives, 
however,  are  so  obviously  independent  of  one 
another,  and  so  clearly  distingiushed  by  their 
different  point  ofviea,  that  there  is  now  consider- 
able unanimity  among  critics  with  regard  to  their 
respective  contents.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
mam  section  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  the  editor  or 
redactor  has  made  but  little  effort  to  harmonize 
the  varying  accounts  of  the  incidents  which  he 
relates,  and  has  contented  himself,  for  the  most 

Jiart,  with  reproducing  in  a  twofold  form  the 
eading  events  in  the  history  of  Saul  and  David. 
Hence  arises  that  duplication  of  incidents  which 
is  especially  oharacteristio  of  the  composition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  from  1 7-II  8.  Thus 
we  find  two  independent  accounts  of  the  choice  of 
Saul  as  king  and  of  his  rejection.  In  like  manner 
the  compiler  has  preserved  to  us  a  doable  account 
of  David's  introduction  to  Saul,  and  of  his  flight 
from  court ;  of  the  sparing  of  Saul's  life  by  David, 
and  of  the  tatter's  flight  to  the  PhUistines ;  and, 
lastly,  of  the  death  of  Saul. 

In  nearly  all  these  cases  (to  which  others  might 
be  added)  both  accounts  have  been  preserved 
almost  entire,  and  the  redactor  has  not  attempted 
to  connect  them  by  other  than  the  slightest  of 
links :  in  a  few  instances,  however,  he  would  seem 
to  have  shortened  or  condensed  the  one  narrative 
while  transcribing  the  other  in  full ;  in  no  case 
has  he  welded  the  two  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  analysis  impossible. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  investigate  these  two 
sources,  and  to  consider  their  probable  origin  and 
source.  In  this  connexion  onr  chief  if  not  our 
only  guide  is  the  difference  in  point  of  view ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  clearly  marked  that  we 
have  no  di£Bculty  in  determining  the  relative  ages 
of  the  two  narrativea.   On  the  one  hand,  in  what 
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we  may  proTisionally  call  the  older  narratiye,  we 
have  a  simple,  straightforward  history,  which, 
from  its  graphic  style,  and  its  vivid  description,  as 
well  as  from  its  religious  conceptions,  manifestly 
belongs  to  a  period  of  great  antiquity.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  natural  representation  of  the 
state  of  society  and  of  religion  which  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,  closely  akin  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Judges.  The  UUer  narrative  throughout 
is  obviously  coloured  by  the  religious  teaching  of  a 
later  age,  and  the  standard  by  which  the  various 
incidents  are  judged  is  that  of  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  8th  century. 

Kuenen  {Hist.-Krit.  Eirdeitung,  I.  ii.  p.  46  f.) 
and  Wellhausen  (Compotition,  p.  23Sf.),  who  are 
followed,  at  least  as  regards  1  S  7.  8.  10"'-  12, 
by  Ldhr,  held  that  this  later  narrative  was  derived 
from  a  Deuteronomic  source;  but  Comill  and 
Budde  have  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  marked, 
at  any  rate  in  part,  by  a  close  afSnity  to  E.  The 
great  similarity  of  this  narrative,  both  in  language 
and  style,  to  the  E  of  the  Hexateuch,  has  led  these 
critics  to  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  that  source. 
Budde,  indeed,  goes  further,  and  assigns  the  earlier 
narrative  to  the  older  source  J,  supposingthat  the 
two  sources  were  welded  together  by  a'^,  and 
afterwards  edited  by  a  Deuteronomic  redactor. 
Antecedently,  no  doubt,  this  theory,  which  presup- 
poses that  the  Hexateuchal  sources  J  and  E  did 
not  cease  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  con- 
tinued the  history  down  to  a  later  date,  if  not  to 
their  own  day,  has  much  to  commend  it  (see  Moore, 
Judges,  p.  xxvf.),  but  a  closer  examination  of  the 
resemblances  between  these  two  narratives  and 
the  Hexateudial  sources  does  not  establish  their 
identity. 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : — Excluding  for  the  time  being  2  S  9-24 
(see  Analysis),  we  find  that  the  main  bulk  of  the 
history  contained  in  1 S  l'-2  S  8  has  been  preserved 
in  a  Jnuble  series  of  narratives,  which  practically 
cover  the  same  ground.  These  two  narratives  are 
obviously  independent  of  one  another,  and  are 
clearly  distinguished  by  theii point  of  view,  and  in 
part  also  by  their  literarff  style.  The  latter  feature, 
however,  is  more  especially  prominent  in  the  first 
incident  (the  election  of  Saul,  7-12),  which  is  pre- 
served in  common  by  both  narratives.  Here,  as 
Comill  and  Budde  have  shown  (see,  however, 
L6hr,  p.  xxiif.),  the  later  narrative  (7.  8.  10"^  12) 
presents  noticeable  affinities  with  E,  and  has 
ac<!ordingly  been  assigned  by  them  to  that  source. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  (1)  that  this  resemblance  to  E 
is  by  no  means  so  strongly  marked  in  the  latter 
portions  of  the  history,  wnioh  present  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  clearly  belong  to  the  same 
source  as  ch.  7f. ;  and  (2)  that  the  afiSnitv  does 
not  exclude  non-Elohistic  featnres,  notably  the 
aversion  of  Samuel  to  the  monarchy.  Budde,  to 
a  certain  extent,  evades  the  latter  difficulty  by 
assigning  the  larger  portion  of  the  later  narrative 
to  a  later  recension  of  E  (E,),  which,  as  he  rightly 
recognizes,  has  been  largely  influenced  by  the 
propnetio  teaching  of  the  8th  cent.,  more  especi- 
ally by  Hosea.  It  is  clear  that  both  C!omilI  and 
Budde  go  too  far  in  identifying  the  later  narrative 
with  E.  That  it  is  nearly  related  to  E  in  language 
and  thought  cannot  be  denied,  bnt  at  the  most  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  its  author  (or  authors,  for 
in  the  later  narrative  we  can  distinguish  certainly 
two  hands)  belonged  to  the  school  of  E,  and  that 
in  writing  the  histories  of  Saul  and  David  he  was 
animatea  by  a  similar  spirit  and  similar  ideas. 
Bndde's  identification  of  the  older  narrative  with 
J  is  closely  connected  with  his  view  of  the  source 
of  the  later  narrative.  The  points  of  contact  are 
not  so  ■trongly  marked;  bnt  if  we  are  right  in 


regarding  the  later  narrative  as  the  work  of  a 
follower  of  E,  we  may  assume  with  considerable 
probability  that  the  older  narrative  was  composed 
by  a  writer  belonging  to  the  school  of  J. 

The  older  narrative  may  be  assigned  approxi* 
mately  to  the  9th  cent.,  while  the  earlier  stratum 
of  E  (Budde's  E,),  which,  though  old,  yet  treate 
the  history  from  a  more  subjective  standpoint, 
dates  proliably  from  the  following  century.  The 
later  stratum  (or  strata)  of  £  (E,)  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  will  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  8th  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  7tb 
cent.  As  in  the  Hexateuch  and  in  Judges,  these 
sources  were  combined  and  welded  together  by  a 
later  editor  (R"),  who  has,  however,  carried  out 
his  work  in  a  less  thorough  manner.  His  work  ia 
in  any  caseprior  to  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (B.C.  621) 
and  to  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy,  and  must  be 
i)laced  in  the  7th  cent.  The  present  form  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  is  largely  due  to  an  author  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school,  whose  hand  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  concluding  summaries  (I  14'''",  II  8), 
and  in  various  chronological  notices  (I  7*  13', 
II  2"*-"  6*-').  To  him  also  we  probably  owe 
I  2"-"  and  II  7,  while  he  has  expanded  other 
passages  (mainly  belonging  to  ^)  which  lent  them- 
selves to  this  treatment,  e.g.  I  3.  12,  II  8.  l-2"«-. 
Lastly,  he  appears  to  have  omitted  II  9-20  as  in- 
compatible with  his  view  of  the  history  (compare 
the  very  similar  action  in  the  Book  of  Judges  *), 
though  these  chapters  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
older  narrative  of  J.  The  older  work  of  JE,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  superseded  by  the  later 
recension ;  hence  a  later  editor  of  the  5th  or  4th 
cent,  was  able  to  utilize  the  earlier  form  of  the 
two  books,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  restoroa 
those  parts  of  JE  which  D  had  excluded.  He  not 
improbably  also  transposed  II  3"  5'»-"  from  their 
original  position  after  II  8".  The  obviously  late 
insertions  1 16'-"  17'»-"  i9i»-»»21"-'»  may  have  been 
added  at  this  time,  or  possibly  even  later.  Finally, 
the  Appendix  (II  21-24),  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous fragments  belonging  to  different  periods, 
and  the  Song  of  Hannah  (I  2^'"),  were  added  after 
the  separation  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  from  the 
Books  of  Kings. 

Though  we  do  not  accept  Bndde's  identification 
of  the  older  and  later  narratives  with  J  and  E  of 
the  Hexateuch,  we  have  retained  these  symbols  as 
representing  approximately  the  age  and  character- 
istics of  the  two  sources  from  which  the  history  of 
these  books  is  derived.  Apart  from  minor  inter- 
polations and  additions,  the  parts  belonging  to  the 
respective  sources  are  as  follows ; — 

J     I  9'-10'-      1 1'-"- "  13'-'*'  "**■••  H*"**- "  16"  " 
18». « (putiThii.  >»«  20'""-  22'"*- 
»-a  23>-"*  28.  27.  29-31,  II  li-«- "•  i«- 
2i-».  lob.  M-M  3  4^  ei-«.«-M.  n-»  8,  jmi. 

»-n  13>-20». 
J,    1 10»  13^-"»- 

E  1 1>-«  2»  «»-»»-»  SM"  (all  E.)  4"'-7'  7*-8" 
(E.)  10"-'«(E,)  12.  (E,)  15'-"  17'-»-  18>-^ 
i»-ft  ]gi.4-«.s-l»  21>-»  22'»  23"-24'»  25.  28, 
jj  i»-i».  i»-n  7_ 

R»  I  10*-"  II'*-"  15»  18°'"  19»-»-*  20"-»-*-*» 
22'«  (last  cL)  23"*-'»  24'»  (in  part) 
II1». 

RP  I  4'»  (last  d.)  7»  (in  part)  18>  14"-«  28», 

n  6«->  8  (based  in  part  on  older 

materials)  I2»>-'»." 
Additions  of  the  latest  editor,  1 4«»-"  6'"^ 

»■  >»  (the  larger  number)  11*  16*  (last  ed.) 

24"  80»,  II  3»  «^  (last  eL)**-*  16"  (in 

part)  20"-". 

*  Th*  Deateronomlo  rnUotor  of  the  Book  o(  Judere*  omltud 
li-S*  IL  17-Sl,  pMlutiil  also  dL  IS  (pM  Suuon,  p.  STPt. 
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Latest  additions,  I  2'->»  "«'  16»-»  n"*-" 

211D-U  22»,  II 14",  and  the  Appendix  21-24. 

It.  Ahaltsis.— (a)  I  1-lfi.— From  the  birth  of 
Samnel  to  Uie  rejection  of  Saul. 

(1)  l^^iEj).  Early  history  of  Samnel,  including 
the  history  of  Eli  and  his  bouse,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  its  downfalL 

These  chapten  tare  t  ta  Introdnotlon  to  41-71,  sixi  >ppe*r 
to  be  aomewhkt  biter  than  that  Matton.  From  their  repreaen- 
tation  (1)  of  Samuel  and  hli  offloe,  and  (2)  ol  braal'a  nbjection 
to  the  Philiathiea,  it  li  clear  that  they  both  belong  to  K,  though 
probably  to  different  itiata.  The  Song  of  Hannah  (Si-I<>)  i< 
undoubtedly  a  very  late  addition :  (a)  the  Song  to  probably  a 
triumphal  ode  oompoaed  on  the  ocoaalon  ol  aome  national  no 
oeM  (tv>  i<|)  ;  (Ii)  uiere  to  no  Bpedal  reference  to  the  droum- 
■tancea  of  Hannah— the  fact  of  its  being  attributed  to  her  to 
due  probably  to  a  mtoconoeption  of  the  metaphor  employed  in 
v.Bi>;  (e)a  oompartoon  with  the  LZX  text  of  211>(-Beb.  V») 
shows  that  the  Song  was  inaartad  at  a  dlflarant  place  In  that 
version  (see  Driver  on  1 8 1>*^  Another  iBsartloD  to  (from 
and  kmc  (Aa() ;  it  to  oat  al  fiMM  alter  tt.imt,  and  to  emitted 
by  the  LXZ  (not«  the  ua  o(  yvn  instead  d  7nii).  The  an- 
nounoentent  of  the  anonymous  prophet  (f'*^  cannot  atoo  in  Ita 
preaent  form  belong  to  the  original  narratiTe:  (a)  the  text, 
espedally  of  rr.n-n  (LXX  omiu  r.ub  and  B^x  to  In  great  di» 
Older  and  unintelligible ;  (ft)  the  eateblishment  of  the  monarchy 
topraeuppoaed  v.*;  (o)  r.M  clearly  dates  from  the  period  after 
Jonah's  reformation,  and  presupposes  the  central  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem  (Oort,  TkT  xriU.  p.  SUOf.);  (d)  the  'faithtol  prisat' 
of  T.M  to  not  Samuel,  as  we  might  expcnt  from  dL  S,  but  Zadok, 
who  niperseded  Abiathar,  the  grandson  of  Eli,  nnder  Solomon 
(1  K  The  passage,  which  haa  obrlooshr  bean  expanded  hiy 
the  Deuteronomlo  editor,  probably  foratold  the  daitniatlaa  o< 
EU's  bouse,  and  the  suooeiMion  of  BamueL 

(2)  4>»-7i  (E).  The  defeat  of  Israel  by  the  Philis- 
tines at  Aphek  and  its  results,  viz.  the  death  of 
EUi  and  the  capture  of  the  ark ;  further  hiatoiy  of 
the  ark  and  ita  restoration. 

In  these  chapters,  which  form  a  dcsely  conaaoted  whole.  It  to 

noticeable  (1)  that  the  main  Interest  centres  in  the  history 
of  the  uk ;  (2)  that  Samuel  to  never  even  mentioned ;  (S)  that 
the  destruction  of  the  hooae^f  Kll,  which  forms  the  real  ssquel 
to  l>-4i*,  is  treated  merely  as  a  side  issue  of  the  defeat.  On 
these  grounds  It  has  been  argued  with  some  force  that  thto 
section  is  independent  of  the  dupters  that  precede ;  the  latter 
wen  probably  added  vrith  a  view  to  supplementing  the  un- 
doubtedly old  account  ol  the  fall  of  the  house  ol  Ell,  and  ol  ths 
captun  of  the  ark.  The  original  beginning  of  the  section  (ii^) 
to  to  be  restored  from  the  LXX  (wj  ^yt^^^^  it  vm  i/tifmH 
imtMil  Mm}  nMtSftdtu^m  AAAi0iA«i  lie  wi\uim  ivl  *lr^4M  I  4^*-  U 
(last  clause)  and  s  are  rejected  bv  most  critics  as  redactional 
gloeses.  Tot  the  additions  of  the  LXX  In  M  61,  and  ita  various 
readings  in  S<'*,  see  Driver,  Heb.  Text  <>f  Sam.  p.  471. :  unless 
we  accept  the  readings  ol  the  LXX,  (f*  (to  UU  land)  must  b« 
rejeetedss a  glossTwfaHe  (from  wilA Us miee)  u- n.  (to 
fuiaeu)t*iJVit  CAoMond  men)  will  likewise  he  later  Inaartiona. 

(8)  7**"  (E,).  Samuel  as  judge ;  the  rout  of  the 
PhUiatines  at  Mizpah;  summary  of  Samuel's 
judicial  activity. 

The  poalUon  here  ooonplsd  by  Samoal  to  that  «(  •  Jndg* 
tesltOt  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  to  used  In  the  i»a> 
DeuteroDomic  Book  ol  Judges  (i*-18>> ;  see  Moore,  Judgt,  p, 
xziil.).  At  his  command  the  paasiit  put  away  their  'mmiiga 
gods,'  and  assemble  lor  repentance  and  tuting  at  Mixpah ;  In 
answer  to  his  prayers  on  their  beball,  the  Philistines  are  mlracn- 
loualy  defeated ;  and  so  complete  to  thdrdeteat,  that '  they  cams 
no  more  within  the  border*  of  Israel '  The  sedlon  thus  gives  a 
similar  representation  of  the  position  of  Samuel  and  ol  Israal'* 
political  condition  to  that  of  the  lattr  (B^  of  the  two  accounts 
ol  the  choice  ol  Saol  aa  king  (8. 10i7-«  1^  to  which  it  serves 
aa  an  introduction.  To  Ru  to  probably  to  be  assignad  the 
duondcgical  note  (/or  <l  wot  M  vean)  in  v.*,  the  name  Kben- 
eier  in  v.",  and  the  statement  as  to  Samuel's  judicial  work  in 
v.u.  Ebenezer,  as  we  know  from  41  61,  waa  the  scene  not  ol 
Israel's  victory,  but  of  Its  deleat.  For  the  Ungulstio  lesem. 
blancea  to  the  redaotion  of  Judgea,  see  Driver,  £07*  p.  1771.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  preaent  section  has  bean  inaerted  ben 
in  place  ol  an  earlier  account ;  lor,  aa  Driver  point*  out  (<ft. 
i.  174),  *  the  existing  narrative  does  not  exptoin  (1)  how  ths 
'hiliatines  reached  Qlbeah(10>  etc.)  and  secured  the  aaoendency 
Implied  (13»tX  or  (2)  how  Shiloh  suddenly  disappear*  Irom 
history,  and  the  priesthood  located  there  reappears  diortlr 
afterwards  at  Nob  (ch.  22X  That  some  signal  disastar  beleu 
Shiloh  may  b*  inlerred  with  certainty  tram  the  allusion  in  Jer 
7l4SBi(ol.FB78nx'  See  art  Sun,OH. 

(4)  8-12.  The  twofold  account  of  the  dionm- 
stances  that  led  to  the  election  of  Saul  as  king. 

The  older  narrative  of  J  {9»-10i»-«n>(ua)ulpi-u) 
'  describes  how  Saul,  the  son  of  Klsh,  of  the  tribe  of 
vou  iv.— 2« 


Benjamin,  in  his  search  for  his  father's  asses,  is 
persuaded  by  his  servant  to  consult  a  seer  livine  in 
the  district  to  which  they  had  wandered.  The 
seer  is  none  other  than  Samuel,  who  had  previously 
been  warned  by  JehoviUi  to  expect  the  Benjamito 
stranger ;  and  had  been  instructed  to  anoint  him 
as  kin^,  that  he  might  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Philistines :  '  For,'  says  Jehovah,  '  I  have  seen  the 
oppression  of  my  people  (LXX),  because  their  cry 
has  come  nnto  me '  (9").  On  the  following  day 
Samuel  anoints  Saul,  and  assures  him  of  his  Divine 
call  by  means  of  three  signs :  he  further  bids  him 
do  as  occasion  serves  him  after  the  fulfilment  of 
the  signs;  for  God  is  with  him  (10').  About  a 
month  later  (lO'"''^),  the  town  of  Jabesh-gilead 
is  besieged  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  and  mes- 
sengers are  despatched  '  unto  all  the  borders  of 
Israel '  to  obtain  assistance.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  they  reach  Gibeah  in  Benjamin,  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  make  known  their  errand.  On  learn- 
ing the  sad  plight  of  his  countrymen,  Saul  is  at 
once  seized  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  promptly 
takes  measures  to  reheve  the  besieged  city.  By 
means  of  a  forced  march  he  surprises  the  Ammonites, 
and  delivers  Jabesh-gilead  and  is  thereupon  in- 
stalled as  king  at  GUgal  (11>*). 

The  narrative  of  E  (E,)  (8.  10>'-»*  12)  offers  a  very 
different  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Saul 
became  king.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines, described  in  ch.  7,  Samnel  continues  to 
judge  Israel  in  peace  and  quietness  until  com- 
pelled by  old  age  to  delegate  his  authority  to  his 
sons.  But  the  latter  prove  unworthy  of  their 
hif  h  ofiBoe,  and  the  people  therefore  demand  that 
a  Qng  should  be  set  over  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  request  is  viewed 
with  disfavour  by  Samnel,  who  onaracterizes  it 
as  rebellion  against  Jehovah.  At  the  bidding  of 
Jehovah,  however,  he  first  sets  before  the  people 
'the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over 
them '  (ch.  8),  and  then  proceeds  to  cany  out  the 
election  of  a  king  by  lot  at  Mizpah  (10"^).  The 
account  concludes  with  the  farewell  speech  of 
Samuel,  in  which  he  solemnlv  lays  down  his  office^ 
and  hands  over  the  reins  of  government  to  Saul 
(ch.  12). 

The  two  narratlvea  which  are  hen  oombined  an  thoa  not  cn)y 
eompltU  in  themselves*  and  indtpmdmt  of  one  another,  bin 
alao  nratuoAy  oontnututory.  In  the  earlier  narrative  (1)  Samuel 
to  a  Msr  living  in  a  certain  district,  who  to  unknown  to  the  rest 
ol  Israel ;  (2)  he  to  employed  as  the  instrument  ol  Jehovah's 
purpose  on  ons  occasion  only ;  alter  hto  interview  with  Saul 
everything  to  lelt  to  the  worldng  ol  the  Divine  spirit  In  the 
latter;  (S)  Israel  to  oppresssd  by  the  Philistines,  and  cries  to 
Jehovah  tor  a  deliverer  (91*) ;  (4)  the  establishment  ol  the  mon- 
'  I  the  means  ohoaan  by  Jtmovah  lor  the  deliverance  ol  Hto 
;  Samuel'a  attitude  towards  it  to  merely  that  ol  an  on- 


arehy  to  the  means  ohoaan  by  J«iiovah  lor  the  deliverance  ol  His 
people :  Samuel'a  attitude  towards  it  to  merely  that  ol  an  on- 
looker. In  contrast  to  thto  representation  we  find  in  the  toter 
narrative  (1)  that  Samuel  to  the  judgt  ol  alt  torael,  who  rules 


ov«r  the  people  aa  the  tepressntatJve  ol  Jehovah ;  (2)  that  In 
aoooidanoawlth  thto  pcdtion  he  liands  over  the  reins  ol  govern- 
ment to  tile  newly-elected  king ;  (8)  that  the  eceUmal  condlUoa 
ot  brael  to  entirely  lavourable :  the  Philiatinea  had  been  Anally 
sal)dued  by  Samuel  (ch.  7) ;  (4)  that  the  request  lor  a  king  to 
regarded  aa  an  act  ol  apo^asy :  it  to  due  to  the  desire  to  be  uke 
other  natiooa,  and  to  displeasing  both  to  Jehovah  and  to 
SiunaeL 

The  redaotor  has  made  bot  little  effort  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting accounts,  but  hto  hand  may  be  traced  in  10>M7>  and 
Ilis-M,  according  to  which  the  ceremony  at  Ollgal  to  repreaented 
as  a  rmtmU  ol  Saul's  former  election  at  Hlztnh :  lO*-  reler 
back  to  oh.  8,  and  plaoe  Saul  once  mon  at  Qibeah,  wliile  w.»>' 


*  In  tbt  namtive  of  J  it  to  noticeable  that  the  name  of  the 
town  In  which  Samuel  the  seer  lived  to  never  mentioned.  It 
to  probable  (so  Budde,  but  eee  above,  p.  198*)  that  the  name 
was  omittedjust  because  it  was  not  Ramah,  the  house  ol  Samuel 
the  judge  (I"  etoV  Since  also  the  identity  ot  Samuel  with  the 
seer  to  not  made  clear  till  Si*,  it  seems  probable  that  the  redactos 
has  omitted  a  notice  which  both  Introduced  Samuel  and  made 
known  the  name  ol  hto  native  town.  In  E  then  to  no  acoouat 
ol  the  anointing  ot  Saul  (ol.  12>  'hto  anointing'):  thto  was 

SrobaUy  (miittea  because  ol  the  already  existing  aooonnt  in 
(l()i).  The  narrative  probably  atoo  contained  some  notice  ot 
the  oonflrmatton  d  the  durioe  ol  Baolaa  UngaltwU**,  wUch 
was  omittMl  bgr  ths  (adMitor  in  visw  ol 
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*>k  with  their  wqnel  tn  111*-"  intended  to  explain  why  S&al 
if  not  recognized  ae  Idnr  in  ch.  11,  and  why  it  was  neceasary  to 
rtnea  the  kingdom.  Sut  the  warriore  '  whose  heart*  Ood  bad 
touched,'  and  wlio  aooompanied  Saul  to  hie  home,  piesumably 
ae  a  bodyguard,  do  not  appear  in  ch.  11.  Again,  the  *  eons  of 
wcrthlesBDeaB'  who  refuse  to  aclcnowledge  &iul,  and  by  their 
Mtion,  according  to  the  view  of  the  redactor,  prevent  tiim  from 
aawiming  the  Icingly  cfflee,  are  apparently  so  few  in  number  that 
they  can  be  threatened  with  death  in  ll'i-  u ;  yet  it  i«  presum- 
ably on  their  account  tliat  the  election  of  Saul  requires  confir- 
mation. Further,  these  verses  conflict  also  with  the  later  narra- 
tive of  B ;  for '  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  '(10*9)  is  obviously  the 
■sme  as  'the  manner  of  the  king' (S>-U),  and  not.  as  the re- 
dsotor  evidently  implies,  aoodifled  system  of  laws  to  be  observed 
by  people  and  king  alike.  Lastly,  the  present  position  of 
Samuel's  resignation  (ch.  It),  which  would  naturally  follow  after 
10^,  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  redactor.  Minor  additions  due 
to  the  same  hand  are  8>»>,  ll» '  from  his  shoulders  and  upward 
he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people'  (introduced  from  10>»>\ 
and  the  explanatory  not*  8* :  on  10"  see  oh.  18.  The  linguistio 
rssemUanoes  of  the  later  of  tbeas  two  narratives,  partly  with  E 
(esp.  Jos  MX  partly  with  the  redaction  of  Judges,  are  very 
marked  (see  MveriXOrfp.  177  LX  With  this  agrees  the  strong 
disappnmd  ol  the  monarchy,  whiah,  as  Budde  has  shown,  u 
expressed  in  language  that  has  numy  affinities  with  Hoeea  (see 
Budde,  ilisMerii.  Sum.  p.  184L).  That  the  narrative  is,  how- 
ever, jnw-Deutaranomic,  a  shown  0)  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
rather  of  Dt  17U40  (the  law  of  the  Ung)  is  influenced  by  this 
nanstive  (see  Driver,  Dtut,  p.  218),  and  (2)  by  the  reference  in 
Jer  l&i  to  Samuel'e  intenet—on  on  behalf  of  the  people— a  tact 
which  is  recorded  only  in  chs.  7  and  12-  Tiaoes  of  Deuteronomic 
expansion  an  to  be  found  in  IS*  (Xf  ook  i^iyS),  v.u  (D;<3;k 
3<7^),  T.i«  (f'Vn^  trff) :  to  the  Denterooomio  ladMtor  must 
•bo  be  aasigiwid  the  mentton  of  Samuel  by  UmseU  <UUX  and 
the  mention  of  the  invasion  of  Mahash  (121^  as  the  motive  for 
the  demand  for  a  king;  this  disagrees  with  8'',  and  further 
presupposes  a  Imowledge  of  the  earlier  narrative  (ch.  11).  The 
stanilan^  both  In  langvag4  and  in  paint  qf  sin*  between  the 
later  of  theee  two  narratives  (E)  and  the  redaotion  of  the  Book 
of  Jndgee  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  shown  to  agree  with 
the  probable  origin  of  that  narrative.  Both  works  are  pre- 
Deuterwtomlo,  and  interpret  history  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Hosea  and  the  prophet*  rather  than  from  that  of  Jeremhth  and 
the  Deotaianomist:  the  formula  which  Is  espedally  character- 
isUo  of  Judges  (of.  Jg  l£r  10>-  >  etc.)  is  applied  to  EU  (4M),  and 
In  a  modified  form  to  Samuel  (7"),  while  the  use  of  the  word 
'Judge'  is  entirely  am^^ons  to  its  sense  in  Jn^xea.  Further, 


as  Moore  (.Jviga,  p.  i 


I.) has  pobited  out,  'Samuel's  speech 


(ch.  12),  which  oontains  a  retrospect  of  the  period  of  the  judges 
(w.7-ux  and  solsmn  words  of  warning  for  toe  future  under  the 
n«wly.<stahHshe*  kingdomjs  piedseur  the  oonclusion  which  ws 
dealie  for  the  book  of  the  BIsiories  ol  the  Judgee,  oorrcmond- 
Ing  adminUy  to  the  parting  discourse  of  Joshua  (Jos  24)  at 
the  (dose  of  the  period  of  the  conquest'  (so  Oraf,  Gaai.  BUck.  p. 
17  L,  Budde,  Driver).  We  may  thus  assume  with  oonsideiable 
probability  that  these  chapters  origimUly  formed  part  of  E's 
nistory  of  the  Judges,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  excerpted 
by  RJs  ss  formiiig  a  anltahle  introductiaD  to  the  bistoiy  of  the 
monarchy. 

(6)  13.  14  (J  with  the  excei.tion  of  IS"""*-*-" 
(J.)  M«-»  (B»)).  Saul's  struggle  with  the  Philis- 
tines. These  chapters  descnbe  the  revolt  of  the 
Israelites  under  Saul  against  their  Philistine 
oppressors.  The  signal  for  revolt  is  given  by 
Jonathan,  who  destroys  the  pillar  (?)  of  the  Philis- 
tines at  Gibeah  (see  Gibeah)  ;  the  Philistines,  who 
had  doubtless  heard  of  Saul's  election  as  king,  at 
once  aasemUo  their  forces  at  Michmash  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  WAdy  Snweintt  over  against  Geha  (see 
Geba  and  Qibbah).  Alarmed  by  the  size  of  the 
Philistine  army,  the  followers  of  Saul,  who  had  re- 
treated to  Gibeah,  gradually  melt  away  until  only 
six  hundred  an  left  (13>">) ;  the  Philistines  in  the 
meantime  overran  the  country  in  three  directions. 
Jonathan  anoe  more  takes  the  initiative,  and  by  a 
bold  stroke  snooeeds  in  overcoming  the  Philistine 
garrison  at  Midunash  (14>-'*).  This  success  is  at 
once  followed  by  a  general  attack  in  which  Saul 
completes  the  rout  of  the  Philistines.  Jonathan 
unwittingly  disobeys  the  command  of  his  father 
by  eating  food,  and  is  with  difBculty  rescued  by 
the  people  from  death.  Apparently  Saul  was  not 
in  a  position  to  follow  ap  his  victory,  but  snffeored 
the  Philistinee  to  retreat  to  their  own  land  (v."). 
The  section  oondudea  with  the  remark  that '  tiiere 
was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of 
SauL' 

These  ohaptera  torn  the  eoDtinuattoD  of  the  earUsraarrative 
(J)aontained  Id  Si-lOM.  itk-uU- u,  showing  how  Saul  carried 
•at  the  ob]«ct  for  which  he  was  anwinted         That  they  do 


not  focm  the  Amiwdiate  sequel  ol  thoss  chapters  is  svldant. 
From  the  description  of  Saul  in  ch.  we  shouki  not  expect  t>t 
find  liim  deeoribed  as  the  father  of  a  (ull-siown  warrior  such  as 
Jonathan  is  here  represented  to  be,  sod,  further,  the  intTOdn» 
Uon  of  Jonatlian  (U>)  is  very  sudden.  Presumably,  therefore, 
the  redactor  has  omitted  Uie  intervening  narrative  (poasibly  la 
favour  of  ch.  12X  unless  we  suppose,  with  Kuenen  (Ond.*  ^  BIX 
that  he  has  here  Incoiporated  a  still  earlier  account  of  Baol'i 
campaign.  To  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  must  be  assigned  the 
chrooological  notice  in  ISi  (UCX  omite)  and  the  ooDChiding 
summary  of  Saul's  ceign  M^'-u.  In  /orm  the  latter  passage 
displays  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  framework  of  Judgee, 
and,  as  Its  eontsnts  show,  is  clearly  a  late  insertion.  Tba 
victories  (LXX)  here  ascribed  to  Saul  (v.O)  are  borrowed  from 
the  shnilar  summair  of  David's  leign  In  S  8  8 :  apart  from  the 
campaign  agabist  Nahash  (ch.  11)  and  against  the  AmaleUtes 
(ch.  ISX  Saul's  reign  was  spent  in  constant  warfare  with  ttie 
Philistines.  In  vb»  view  of  BD  the  account  of  Saul's  reign 
finishes  here,  and  is  followed  by  tiiat  of  the  lUstoiy  of  DavSL 
The  most  probable  view  ol  the  account  of  Saul's  rejection  in» 
served  in  lOllST^u*  is  that  of  Budde  and  H.  P.  Smith  (AnniiMi, 

SxxiX  who  regard  it  as  a  later  addition  Inserted  In  toe  nana- 
ve  of  J  before  the  union  of  J  and  E.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
verses  cannot  belong  to  the  original  narrative :  tor  (1)  10*  inter- 
rupts lO?  and*,  and  the  propersequel  of  lS>k  is  18U>>;  (2)thayda 
not  sgree  with  the  tacts  narrated.  The  command  to  wait  seven 
days  (lOS)  is  cleariy  inconsistent  with  the  exhortation  of  VP ; 
nor  does  the  narrative  of  ISM  In  any  way  establish  Saul's 
disobedience,  seeing  that  be  waited  the  preacribed  number  of 
days.  Again,  after  ISi-T*  we  expect  to  find  some  account  a( 
Saul's  reueat  from  Micbmaah  to  Gibeah,  rather  than  an  inter- 
view with  Samuel  at  Oilgal,  necessitating  a  Journey  to  and  fran 
that  phuse,  for  which  there  woukl  be  but  littie  opportunity  (*  to 
Oilgal '  in  V.4  Is  no  doubt  an  addition,  cf.  ^  >•>  (LXX)).  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  view  of  the  intorpoUtor,  the  meet- 
ing of  Samuel  and  Saul,  deeoribed  in  ISW,  is  the  firtt  after  Iff; 
hence  we  may  oonolude,wlth  Wellhausen  (Hitt.  267  tX  that  thsas 
versee  are  earlier  than  U^*,  {.s.  than  the  union  ol  J  and  E. 

13»2>  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  hand  as  w.7<>-u> :  they 
Interrupt  the  connexion,  and  appear  to  be  somswhat  exasgsr. 
ated ;  toe  text  is  very  corrupt. 

(6)  Ch.  15  (E).  The  rejection  of  SauL  The  new 
king  is  bidden  by  Samuel  to  exterminate  the 
Amalekites ;  but  ne  and  the  people  spare  Am; 
the  king  and  the  best  of  the  spoil,  and  Samuel  is 
therefore  commanded  to  announce  to  him  the 
Divine  sentence  of  rejection.  The  king  endeavours 
to  minimize  his  fault,  but  in  vain.  The  senteuceis 
pronounced,  and  Samuel  himself  slays  the  Amale- 
Idte  king. 

The  chapter  cleariy  forms  the  sequel  of  7.  8.  lOm  U,  describ- 
ing the  test  to  which  Saul  was  subjected,  and  his  falluie  to 
endure  it.  Samuel  once  more  appears  as  the  repreeentaUve  o< 
Jehovah,  to  wboee  word  the  king  nas  to  submit,  while  the  style 
and  language  display  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  narrattv*. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  this  chapter,  as  opposed  to 
7  ff.,  is  characterized  by  a  aomewhat  different  Umt :  the  author. 
In  preeenUng  his  account  of  Saul's  rejection,  has  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  prophetic  lesson  (Jer  7*>-«)  which  he  wishes  to 
inculcate,  viz.  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacriflos-  lUa 
deslrs  to  explain  how  Saul,  who  had  been  Divinely  choeen, 
could  be  rejected  by  Jehovah,  has,  it  would  seem,  led  him  to 
reconstruct  and  expand  the  narrative  in  a  form  which  is  scarcely 
consonant  with  the  actual  facte  (note  'the  theoretical  iMtbt* 
as^gned  for  Uie  expedition  w.*-  *,  and  tlie  supreme  importance 
attached  to  the  cnneipte  actuating  Saul  hi  his  conduot  of  it 
v.lOK,'  Driver,  I/)T*  p.  178X  But,  though  we  cannot  accept  Ids 
treatment  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuinenees  Ot  his  tacts,  vis.  the  campaign  against  Amalek, 
the  sacrifice  at  Agag,  and  the  breach  between  Samuel  and 
SauL  The  view  expressed  by  Wellliausen  and  others,  that  this 
chapter  holds  'an  intermediate  position  between  the  two 
streams  of  narrative  ahready  oontidered,'  is  true  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  to  be  ssslgned  to  tha  earlv  stratum  ot  B 

gndde'e  E,X  The  reference  to  the  saohiting  ot  Saul  I17 
moel  is  probably  due  to  the  redactor,  and  cannot  he  ad- 
duced aa  praviiw  that  the  writar  ol  di.  U  was  aoqnalnted 
with  81  etc. 

(6)  I  lO-n  8.  Saol  and  David. 

(1)  W-W.  David's  introduction  to  Saul. 

The  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel  at  the  house 
of  his  father  16*-" (a  late  addition):  J's  narrative 
of  David's  introduction  to  Saul  (10>*-*) ;  E's  aoMmnt 
of  the  same  (17>-18*). 

At  first  sight  the  section  lei-u,  ol  wfakh  ITU- <*  is  probably  a 
tiaginent,  woukl  seem,  like  It"-,  to  bekns  to  the  seiles  E,  but  a 


David's  brothers  had  no  knowledge  of  his  having  been  anointed 
(compare  also  the  later  history  o(  David's  perseoutioa  l>y  Saul, 
in  wCoh  r 

On  the  other  1  , 

(ct.  170)aswellsshi  the  general  point  < 


re  also  the  later  history  ot  uavia-s  peraeouBoa  m  aaa^ 
h  Saul  alone  Is  regarded  as  the  aoohited  at  Jehovah! 
other  hand,  the  Influence  of  171^  is  Hipatent  in  ICU-U 
) as  weUss hi  the  general  pofaitof  view.  FDTtbs(,«M 
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incident  ta  bardl.T  ooutetent  in  itielt ;  Samnel'*  fear  ot  Saul 
doee  not  agree  with  the  character  ot  the  latter  aa  portrayed  in 
eh.  16,  and  he  io  far  forgets  it  in  v.".  aa  to  n>eak  openly  o(  his 
miasion ;  aimilarly,  the  aacriflce,  wliich  he  alleires  as  the  cause 
of  Ilia  coming,  is  never  performed.  The  suggestion  of  Budde, 
tliat  the  section  is  an  nnsMltul  imitetion  ot  lOi'-,  inserted 
for  the  purpose  ot  showing  that  Dark!  also  was  Divinely  conae- 
crated, la  protaldy  correct  (of.  Wellh.  iliit.  p.  UBf.);  to  the 
same  hand  is  probably  dns  tha  ffiom  16>*  Qmq  y/n  tMeh  U 
wilA  (As  sAsqiX 

In  the  earlier  narrative  of  David's  introdnotion 
to  Sanl  be  ia  described  aa  a  skilful  mnsician,  as 
'a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  speech,  and  a  comely  person,  and 
the  Lord  is  with  him '  {16^) ;  he  ia  invited  by  Saul 
to  his  court  that  he  may  drive  away  the  'evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord '  by  his  playing,  and  ia  given 
the  office  of  king's  armoor-bearer. 

According  to  the  later  narrative,  during  one  of 
the  many  engagements  with  the  Philistines,  the 
army  of  Israel  ia  defied  for  fortv  days  by  the  giant 
Goliath  of  Gath.  Despite  Saul's  promisee,  no  one 
will  venture  to  engage  the  Philistine  in  single 
combat,  untU  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a 
Bethlehemite,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  sheep- 
fold  on  an  errand  to  his  brethren  in  the  army, 
expresses  his  willingness  to  accept  his  challenge. 
Sanl  at  iirst  seeks  to  dissuade  him  on  the  score  of 
his  youth,  but  afterwards  gives  his  consent,  and 
offers  the  loan  of  bis  armour.  After  a  vain  attiempt 
to  wear  the  armour,  David  goes  forth  to  the  en- 
counter armed  only  with  his  shepherd's  sling.  It 
ia  not  untU  the  combat  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  that  Saul,  on  inquiry,  ascer- 
tains the  parentage  of  the  youthful  hero ;  Jonathan, 
the  king's  son,  is  seized  with  a  great  affection  for 
the  shepherd  lad,  while  the  king  insists  on  his 
remaining  at  court  (17'-18*). 

It  is  impossible  to  taoondle  tiieae  two  acconnti,  which  dilTer 
In  every  wentisl  featarev  In  the  earlier  account  David  is  ot 
mature  age,  an  experienced  warrior,  and  a  player  of  some 
renown ;  he  is  bronnit  to  court  on  account  of  Us  musical  skill, 
and  li  attached  to  Baal's  person  sa  liis  araranr-bearer ;  lastly, 
Banl  l«  well  aognainted  with  Ills  parentage.  In  the  later  aooount 
David  is  but  a  shepherd  lad,  unused  to  warlike  weapons  " 


^    -    -  -     -     -    .  -  .      .  he 

attraota  Sanl's  attention  by  hia  bravery  in  maetiiw  Ooliath ; 
Saul  does  not  learn  his  name  and  parentag*  nnttl  after  the 
dud.  The  phenomenon  Is  ttw  same  ai  that  which  confronts  us 
Id  obi.  7-12.  Here  RJB  baa  attempted  to  harmonise  the  tiro 
narratives  by  17U*  ('now  David  went  to  and  fio  from  SanllX 
which  does  not  agree  with  IW  (aocnding  to  vrtiich  David 
reoeivea  a  permanent  ofHoe  at  oourt),  nor  witb  17m  (which 
deaerlbes  tum  aa  living  at  Betlilehem  with  hb  tatlierV 

It  Is,  however,  noticeable  that  in  tbe LXZ  (B)  W*n. m.a.4n. 
I*.  H-iSk  are  omitted.  WelUunisentonnerlyheldthattblaahorter 
text  was  the  more  original,  and  this  view  i*  still  maintained  by 
Comill,  Stade,  W.  B.  Smith,  and  H.  P.  Smith :  but  meet  critic* 
agree  'that  tue  tianalator*— or  more  probably,  perhaps,  the 
scribe  of  the  Heb.  KB  used  by  tliem— omitted  toe  verses  in 
question  from  harmonistic  motives,  without,  howemr,  entirely  * 
securing  the  end  desired '  (Driver,  Oa.  Ttxt  tf  Somnsf,  p.  118 ; 
similarly  WelUiansen  and  Oheyne).  Thus,  according  to  17", 
David  is  still  but  a  youth  (not  the  fnll-grown  warrior  ot  1(^S), 
while  w.MV'  describe  him  as  a  shepherd  lad,  unacquainted  witli 
the  use  ot  armour  (aa  opposed  to  lflS">)L  Further,  it  to  Inoon- 
odvable  Uiat  discrepancies  such  as  those  described  atxtveshould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  text  after  the  union  ot  3  and  B, 
nor  do  the  style  and  language  ot  tlie  sectiooa  omitted  by  the 
LXZ  fopport  a  late  date. 

"Die  shorter,  simpler  accoant  of  Davld%  introdncttoo  to  Sanl 
gtven  In  i  (leM-S)  is  obviously  more  In  axjcordance  with  tlie 
actual  tacts;  it  forms  a  Siting  sequel  to  14>>,  and  aptbr  iUos- 
tratca  the  statement  *  that  whenever  Sanl  saw  any  mighqr  man, 
or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  hbn.'  Tlie  aooonnt  pre- 
served In  K  seems  to  be  derived  rstliar  from  popular  trsdiUon 
Uian  from  actual  history ;  lor  we  learn  from  %  S  iai>  that  not 
David  but  Elhanan  slew '  Goliath  the  Oittite,  the  staff  of  whoas 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.'  Later  tradition,  therefore, 
baa  transferred  the  exploit  of  the  warrior  to  hto  royal  master ; 
tbe  reading  ot  1  Oh  20>  Is  deariy  due  to  a  harmonixer  (sse  Driver, 
Bammtl,  p.  272X 

(2)  18*-*>  (J  and  E  combined).  David's  life  at 
Saul's  court,  and  Sanl's  growing  jealousy  of  him. 

It  to  dear  that  In  thto  section  also  wa  have  two  acoonnta  com- 
bined, though  it  to  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  varioas  parts. 
She  nanativa  aa  a  whole  seems  dmwn  (rom  the  older  bodtos. 


*  By  its  omissions  B  removes  the  dillicnlttas  caoaed  by  O) 
David's  rssidence  In  Bethlehem,  and  (^  BanUi  Ignonno*  ot 
David's  name  and  paientaga. 


and  forma  the  continuation  ot  161^  Dsvid  to  bssv  iqireeentet 
aa  a  well-known  warrior  and  leader,  and  not  as  the  youthful 
hero  of  17"^.  The  song  (v.?)  was  probably  treated  by  iMth 
aoorcee  as  the  immwilate  cause  of  Baal's  Jealousy,  but,  whereas 
the  second  introduction  in  v.O'  tyohm  David  rrtwrntdfrvm  tM 
tiavgfUer  <if  th»  PhUittine)  connects  it  with  the  Goliath  incident, 
we  require  some  further  exploit  as  the  occasion  of  the  song  in 
the  older  narmtive ;  proliaUy  the  first  introduction  in  v.<  (as 
thty  camt)  is  a  fnigment  of  this  notice.  Vv.^-U,  the  evil  t[Mi 
from  God,  connects  these  verses  with  W*'- ;  but  W.>*-1'  and 
W,1T-19  must  be  assigned  to  the  later  luirrative.  In  w.U-to  we 
tiave  a  parallel  account  to  Uiat  of  v.'  (belonging  to  the  older 
narrative),  while  w.i'-u  clearly  refer  back  to  17^,  according  to 
which  Saul  was  bound  to  receive  David  into  his  family:  this  to 
ignored  by  the  older  narrative,  w.«>w,  which  knowa  noKilng 
of  David's  betrothal  to  Herab  (ct.  v.»,  where  David  seems  to 
regard  an  alliance  with  the  royikl  family  as  Iwyoiid  the  bounds 
of  possibility).  Further,  since  the  later  narrative  must  have 
contained  an  account  of  David's  marriage  with  Uichal,  it  ia 
probable  Uiat  the  redactor  1ms  treated  his  source*  more  fr«ely 
than  usual,  and  omitted  part  ot  E's  narrative ;  v.si<>  to  obvloualy 
an  attempt  on  bto  part  to  harmonise  the  two  aocountaot  David  s 
betroliief. 

Tbe  liXZ  (B)  make*  considerable  omissions  In  thto  chapter 
also,  via.  w.i>s^s<>.io.ii.i9>.n-u.(ii>.a6i>.sat>,  and  the  maloritjr 
of  critica  accept  tlito  ahorter  version  as  representing  the^lginal 
text  (Wellli.,  Kuenen,  Driver).  As  Driver  (Note*  on  Sam.  p. 
120 1.)  points  out,  'the  sequence  of  events  Is  clearer;  and  the 
gradual  growth  ot  Saul's  enmity  towards  David  to  dtoUnc^ly 
marked'icf.  w.is>-U-o^;  further,  the  section  then  forms  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  nearly  all  the  additional  passages  in  the  MT 
admit  ot  satisfactory  explanation.  The  net,  however,  that 
throughout  this  portion  ot  the  Books  of  Samnel  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  BocouDt*  ct  the  same  inddenta,  makes  it  more 
probable  that  the  LXX  omissiona  here,  aa  in  ch.  17,  are  due  to  a 
nannonizer ;  further,  we  may  argue  (with  Budde)  that  it  is 
Inconsistent  to  reject  the  (unsuocessfni)  recension  of  the  LZX 
in  ch.  17,  and  to  adopt  its  more  sucoeasfnl  attempt  in  oh.  18. 
(For  a  fuller  statement  see  DavidX 

(3)  19  (E).  20  (J).  Outbreak  of  Saul's  hostility 
towards  David  ;  David's  flight. 

Later  account  of  Jonathan's  intervention  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  (19''^) ;  the  spear-throwing 
8-10^ ;  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  Miohal, 
David  escapes  from  his  house  (w."-") ;  David's 
flight  to  Kamah  (w. >*-**) ;  earlier  account  of  Jona- 
than's intervention  (20'-**), 

These  two  chapters  consist  of  several  short  sections,  in  which 
are  set  forth  various  incidente  illustrating  Saul's  enmity  towards 
David  on  the  one  lutnd,  and  on  the  other  the  affection  displayed 
towards  him  by  JooaUiao  and  HichaL  The  redactor  has 
qtparentiy  expanled  the  account  of  E  In  U^*- 1,  wlilcb  ate  in- 
oonslstent  in  tbemselvea,  and  are  dearly  influenced  by  tbe 
fuller  aooount  ot  J  In  ch.  £0.  Tv.s-u  give  B'a  accoant  of  the 
spear-throwing,  which  diflen  but  little  from  that  of  J  hi  T8>*K  • 
W.U-"  liave  been  rejected  by  Welllianaen,  Stade,  and  Oomill 
on  the  groand  of  Intenial  improliability,  bat  the  passaga  both 
la  language  and  ton*  beat*  all  the  marlca  of  E,  and  lorm*  a 
auitable  continuation  ot  wliat  precedes  (for  another  view  see 
H.P.8mith,Sbm«M(,pi  178f.).  Tv.is^M,  which  offer  a  second 
explanation  of  the  proverb.  Is  Sanl  also  among  the  prophets  T 
are  rejected  by  neatly  all  oritic*  asa  tote  interpolation,  similar  to 
thatinl6i-u.  The  grounds  for  thto  view  are,  briefly,  (1)  tint  an 
entirdy  different  and,  as  it  would  seein,  more  genuine  account 
has  been  already  given  in  10><>£ :  (2)  Uiat  David  would  most  nator 
ally  flee  southwards  to  Nob  (of.  £11),  and  not  to  Bamah  In  the 
north ;  (8)  according  to  1S>>  a  farther  meeting  between  Sral 
and  Samud  to  exduded.  (1)  to  dedsive  sinlnst  these  vetse* 
bdonging  to  the  earlier  narrative,  while  and  (S)  equally 
exdude  E  a*  their  source,  though  the  podtion  ocoupled  I7 
Samud,  aa  wdl  a*  the  plao*  (BamahX  aeem  to  argue  for  that 
narrative;  the  word*  'from  Kaioth  In  Bamah'  (wu)  naturally 
form  part  ot  the  preceding  account.  Oh.  20  deictlbe*  at  lengtn 
tb*  anampt  made  by  Jonathan  to  lecondle  hto  father  to  David, 
and  tbe  means  by  which  he  informed  the  latter  of  the  fsihue 
ol  hto  efforts.  The  section,  which  to  obviously  old  and  historical, 
to  probably  a  duplicate  of  U>-7,  by  which  it  naa  been  displaced : 
for  a)  the  dtuation  to  the  same  as  that  of  19U,  and  (2)  David 
woola  not  require  further  jprool  ot  Saul's  hoaUii^  after  the 
anmtotakable  evidence  ot  ISUi..  Tbeae  difllcultle*.  It  to  true, 
admit  to  a  oertahi  extent  ol  explanation  (ct.  Driver.  £07"*  p. 
180),  but  the  recurrence  ot  duplicate  accounts  throughout 
1  Sunuel  rendera  It  probable  that  we  have  here  a  further  ex- 
ample ot  the  aame  phenomenon. 

The  text  to  evidenUy  in  great  disoidar,  and  the  paassge  hss 
probably  been  oondderably  expanded  by  th*  ledaotor.  Well- 
huisen  Is  no  doubt  right  bi  legarding  the  aign  of  the  arrow  aa 
part  of  the  original  narrative.  Thto  sign,  however,  would 
exdude  any  meeting  or  convetaation  between  David  and 
Jonathan.  Hence  we  must  regard  w.*>4l  (to  /or  ever)  as 
redacUonaL  Further,  w.u-n  interrupt  the  main  oooise  of  the 
narrative,  and  reverse  the  relative  podtions  of  Jonathan  and 
David,  the  latter  being  regarded  aa  the  undoubted  snocessor  d 
Baal ;  they  are  probably  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  the  ledaotci 
(Budde  and  Klttd  ascnba  all  w.*-"  to  the  same  hand). 

(4)  21  (E).  22  (J).  David  flees  to  Nob,  where  he  it 
received  by  Ahunelech,  who  girea  him  the  ahew- 
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bread,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  (21*-*).  [David  flees 
to  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  tt.>*->*].  David  takes 
refnge  in  the  stronghold  (read  117119  at  v.'*)  of 
AdaUam,  whence  he  sends  his  parents  to  Moab 
(22*'*) ;  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob ;  escape  of 
Abiathar  {22^»). 

With  the  cxoeptloD  of  SIM^,  the  two  eh«pten  nem  to 
oonneot  quite  oatuniUr.  But  »  eloaer  examination  malcea  it 
plain  that  the  aequel  (ch.  22)  of  the  inoident  narrated  in  211" 
iwlongs  to  a  different  louroe.  (1)  Doeg  the  EdonUte  is  dilTer- 
ently  described  in  22> ;  (2)  in  ch.  22  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  Ahimelecb  bad  '  inqiAred  of  Ood '  on  behalf  of  David  (v-'*'') ; 
21  If-  ignores  this  fkct,  and  lajrs  more  stress  on  the  soersa  char- 
acter of  the  bread  given  to  David  and  his  followers.  Of  the 
two  accounts  the  earlier  is  that  contained  in  22^B.  The  later 
account,  of  which  onl;  part  U  giren  in  Sll-i,  doubtleas  oon- 
the  «    «  ^ 


talned  some  record,  of  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob ; 
probably  Budde  is  right  in  regarding  2Sfl>,  which  interrupts 
the  connexion,  as  part  of  this  later  account.  To  the  redactor 
may  be  assigned  22>0k  (Oollatb's  sword)  and  'and  a  sword'  in 
T.u,  The  section  2ll»'U  interrupts  the  main  narrative,  and 
presupposes  Igi-u  and  (Wellh.,  Budde);  like  those  pas- 

sages. It  raust  be  regarded  as  a  late  insertion.  Probably  it  was 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  ch.  27 1.,  and  was  afterwanls 
retuned  alongside  of  it  (Kuenen,  Budde) ;  to  the  same  hand  wa 
most  also  assign  22>  (the  prophet  Oad,  oL  1 8  M^'X 

(6)  23-27  (J  23>-><>  26.  27 1  E  25).  David 

as  an  ontlaw. 

David  delivers  Keilah  from  the  Philistines; 
then,  warned  by  the  oracle,  leaves  the  city  before 
it  is  besieged  by  Saul  [23*'") ;  he  then  takes  refnge 
in  the  wildemesa  of  Ziph,  where  he  is  visited  by 
Jonathan  (w."*") ;  the  Ziphites  inform  Sanl  of 
his  whereabouts,  and  the  latter  seeks  to  capture 
him  (w. ;  tidings  of  a  Philistine  invasion  give 
David  a  temporary  respite  from  Saul  (vv."'''),  who 
on  his  return  oontinnes  the  pursuit,  and  on  this 
occasion  falls  into  David's  hands.  David,  however, 
spares  the  king^s  life,  and,  in  the  dialogue  that 
follows,  the  latter  admits  that  David  is  more 
righteous  than  he  is  (ch.  24).  The  incident  of 
Nabal,  the  wealthy  shipowner  of  Carmel  (ch.  25), 
separates  the  two  accounts  of  the  sparing  of  Saul  s 
life  by  David;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
ch.  26  merely  gives  another  version  of  the  same  oc- 
currence wluch  is  narrated  in  23"'*'.  As  a  last 
resource,  David  enters  the  service  of  Achish,  king 
of  Gath,  bv  whom  he  is  assigned  Ziklag  as  a 
residence :  tnence  he  makes  a  series  of  raids  against 
the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  Negeb  of  Jndah,  etc 
(ch.  27). 

The  agreement  between  the  two  itoiiea  narrated  in  tS>-  >Mt 
U  and  ch.  2B  in  regard  to  (1)  Saul's  punuit  of  David  in  the 
wilderness ;  (2)  the  sparing  of  Saul's  life ;  and  (8)  the  dialogue 
that  ensues,  is  so  great  that  we  can  only  regard  them  as 
different  versions  of  the  sams  inddent-  The  variations  only 
affect  the  details,  and  are  such  as  might  easily  have  arisen  in 
two  independent  narratives.  Moreover,  as  Driver  ILOT*  p. 
181)  poittts  ou^  *lt  the  ooeailcn  ol  oh.  28  was  a  different  ooe 
from  that  of  28>K,  It  ii  ringnlar  that  it  ooatalna  no  allnafam,  on 
either  David's  pait  or  Ssnlt,  to  Davidl  bsTtng  SBand  Saalt 
life  before.' 

Of  the  two  aoooonta  the  earlier  and  more  original  is  un- 
doubtedly that  contained  In  dL  28  (Kuenen,  Wdlh.,  Driver, 
Stade,  H.  P.  Smith,  LShrX  The  arguments  In  favour  of  thi* 
view  are  dearly  stated  by  Uhr  (5am.  p.  xlv)  as  follows 
the  detailed  Informatioo  supplied  as  to  (a)  David's  companioas 
(28*,  oontiast  'David  and  6&  men,'  U>t),  and  (6)  Saul  and 
hia  camp  (S8*'l);  (2)  the  manner  In  wUch  BmiI  (alls  into 
David's  hands ;  and  more  eepeolally  the  old  religious  conception 
underlying  tfi*.  To  these  we  msy  add  (S)  the  shorter  and 
more  genuine  reply  of  Saul  (28>i->^  whidi  appean  in  a  more 
ded  form  In  2417->1.  Budde,  however,  who  I*  (allowed 


by  Oomill,  (Jheyne,  and  Klttel,  soldy  on  the  ground  of  Mn- 
ffuilMs  evidence,  contends  (or  this  Inter  origin  den.  28;  but  the 
expressions  dted  by  him  are  not  nSidently  diaraoterlatic  to 
outweigh  the  arguments  given  above ;  (nrther,  he  Ignores  the 
chaiacteriatlc  (28".  d.  On  in  UU;  see  LShr,  Sam. 

Pbxtv;  H.  P.  Smith, Soiikp.  2«Q. 

The  first  section  of  oh.  SS(w.l-M)caiTlas  on  I2S  and  belongs 
to  the  eariier  narratiTe.  V.*  is  obviously  out  ol  place  ortsr  v>, 
and  is  probably  a  giose  designed  to  bitroduce  v.>k,  while  the 
first  question  in  v.  "is  repeated  by  error  from  v.^, 

V.l*  properly  forms  the  oommenoement  of  oh.  28  (or,  aocord- 
.ng  to  the  view  ol  Budde,  etc,  of  2S1K).  Vv.io-u  (the  intei^ 
view  between  Jonathan  ud  David)  are  dearly  a  redaotional 
insertion,  sbnilar  to  20»-l7.  To  the  redactor  must  also 

be  aairigned2Si*k('in  the  wood.  In  the  hill  of  Haohilah,  which 
Is  «n  the  ioatb  at  the  dsaerfX  wtaidi  I*  bwonaiatant  with  v.m. 


and  the  phrase  Uf*  irnid  Soul  said.  It  tMi  mfm  DtM^^ 
added  from  26"  for  harmonistlc  purpcsee. 

SSte-M,  which  have  no  paralld  in  the  earlier  narrative  (oh.  M% 
contain  a  Ibcal  tradition  explaining  the  origin  of  the  nam) 
Sila^mma^H/M  (prob.  ''The  nek  of  divisions'). 

The  order  of  24*-''  S  apparently  at  fault ;  and  Oanpp,  followed 
by  Oomill  and  Budde,  would  rearrange  the  verses  sa  (oiiows : 
te.<.i>.4b.s.Tb.  Possibly  the  disorder  has  arisen  by  hitarpob. 
tion  (H.  P.  Smith,  p.  217  (.1  and  we  should  omit  Tv.«>-^(the 
hicident  of  the  skirt).  24U  is  omitted  by  Wellh.  and  Budde  as 
a  glees :  the  latter  also  regards  vr.**-*^  as  due  to  the  redactor. 

The  notice  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Samud  (261*)  is  dearly 
a  redactlonal  insertion  borrowed  from  28>' ;  it  is  out  otplsoa 
here.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  connect*  naturally  with  28>>,  and 
fills  up  the  Interval  of  time  required  by  that  verse :  It  Is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  earlier  narrative  also  contained  some 
aocount  of  the  inddent  narrated  in  23^>l.  The  present  poeitioa 
of  ch.  25  is  doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  separate  the  two 
accounts  (23i>^  24.  26).  2&»J1  have  probably  been  expanded 
by  the  wnter  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  later  knowledge. 

27'  David's  decision  to  take  refuge  with  the  Fhilistinee  fol- 
lows quite  naturally  after  oh.  26,  and  the  whole  chapter  dearly 
belongs  to  the  earUer  namtive  with  26.  28 :  with  thb 

agrees  its  silence  as  regards  any  previous  vWt  o(  David  to  Oath 
(Slio-U),  and  the  orade  of  22>. 

(6)  28  (G).  29.  30  (J).  The  PhUistinee  prepare  for 
battJe  with  Israel  (28>- ') ;  Saul  being  unable  to 
obtain  a  Divine  oracle,  seeks  out  a  woman  with  a 
familiar  spirit  at  Endor,  who  conjures  up  Samuel 
(28**);  in  spite  of  the  confidence  expressed  by 
Achish,  the  other  Philistine  leaders  mistruBt 
David's  loyalty,  and  insist  on  his  dismissal  (29''"). 
On  his  tetnm  to  Ziklag,  David  finds  that  his  city 
lias  been  sacked  by  the  Amalekites ;  he  hastens  in 
pursuit,  and  recovers  all  that  the  Amalekites  had 
ttken :  the  rest  of  the  booty  is  eqtuJly  divided 
among  his  men,  part  being  sent  as  a  present  to 
'  the  dders  of  Jndah '  (ch.  30). 

tS^  '  oarnr  on  the  narrative  of  ch.  27,  which  is  continued  in 
aha.  29  and  80.  28>-»  are  usually  regarded  as  out  of  place. 
According  to  28*  the  Philistines  are  already  at  Sbunem  (in  the 

Slain  of  Jezred) ;  but  in  29i  they  are  assembled  at  Aphek  in  the 
baron  valley,  and  only  advance  to  Jesreel  In  v.u ;  shnilarly 
the  Israelites  in  2>i  are  encamped  by  the  spring  which  is  in 
Jeired,  and  prtnmiably  only  nil  bask  on  OUboa  helats  the 
advance  at  the  Philistines ;  whereas  in  2S<  they  are  aooamped 
atOUboa. 

Budde  (who  is  followed  as  regards  the  order  by  Driver) 
solves  the  difficulty  by  pladng  28''*  after  cfas.  29.  IOl  Be 
further  sssigns  the  incident  to  the  same  source  (J)  as  the  rest 
ot  the  section,  arguing  (1)  that  Samud  is  here  represented  as 
a  seer  (91^),  and  not  as  a  Judge  or  prophet ;  (2)  that  the  general 
contents  m  the  passsge  agree  with  the  earner  representation, 
and  (S)  that  it  has  many  points  of  contact  with  ch.  14 :  the 
undoubted  reference  in  w.nja>  (to  PhiUtinu)  to  eh.  16  he  re- 
gards as  a  redactiond  insertion,  Budde's  theot7,  however,  fails 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  present  order  of  these  chapters,  which 
admits  of  a  perfectly  shnple  expUnation,  If  we  assign  28>'*  to 
the  later  narrative.  In  that  case  the  historicd  introduction  in 
28*  wUl  be  parallel  to  and  Independent  ot  the  similar  notkias 
In  2SI-*  201- u,  and  the  section  as  a  whols  will  form  the  seqnd 
to  oh.  16  (Wellh.,  H.  P.  SmlthX  On  this  view  we  might  retain 
Tv.i7-Ik  (with  H.  P.  SmitbX  but  they  are  more  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  a  redactiond  expansion,  suggested  oy  v.»,  which 
points  back  to  18»k-»  (see  Lshr,  p.  xUx).  As  in  the  case  ct 
Oh.  16  (Saul's  war  at  extermination  agdnst  the  AmdekitesX  a 
genuine  historical  incident  has  been  utillzad  tor  the  purpoae  at 
I^— '~""t  a  meral  lesson  from  the  pnqihetia  standpoint. 

(7|l  I  81-n  1  (J,  except  II       "»•»).  Death  of 

The  defeat  of  Israel  on  Mt.  GUboa  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  (Sl>-^).  The 
Philistines  cany  off  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his 
sons  to  Beth-shan,  whence  they  are  removed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  (w.*--*).  The 
news  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathsn  in  con- 
veyed to  David  at  Ziklag  by  a  fugitive  Amalekite. 
who  describes  how  he  slew  Saul  (2  S  I'*'*).  David 
fasts  till  evening,  and  then  orders  the  execution 
of  the  Amalekite  because  he  had  slain  ■  the  Lord's 
anointed'  (w. ""*•).  The  lament  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (w."-"). 

These  ohaptei*  oontdn  a  double  account  of  the  death  ot 
Saul.  The  earlier  narrative  (J)  deacribee  how  Saul  in  despair 
oonunlts  suldde  after  his  armour-bearer  has  refused  to  day  nlm 
(I  81-n  1<) :  in  the  later  narrative  (E)  a  wandering  Amalekite 
slays  him  at  his  request  while  he  Is  suffering  from  cramp  (or 
giddinessX  though  unwoonded  (II  le-iex  It  nas  been  oon)e» 
tuted  bf  tboee  who  regard  the  two  chapters  as  belonging  te 
theame  aooroe,  that  the  aoconnt  ol  the  AmaleUtalaantme; 
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bat  this  oonflicti  with  the  whole  narrative  of  IS-^S,  wliioh  oon- 
rejn  no  hint  of  such  being  the  caae.  It  is  probable,  ag  Budde 
Infen  from  410,  that  David  himself  slew  the  togitiva  who 
broasht  him  the  tidings  of  Saul's  death.  This  latter 


(41°)  Knows  nothing  of  the  resson  assigned  for  the  exeoution  of 
the  messenger  in  9-",  vis.  the  fact  that  he  liad  laid  luuds  on 
*the  Lord's  anointed.' 

Oh.  81  lias,  been  exoeipted,  with  slight  variattoos,  bjr  the 
oompiler  of  Chronicles  Q-  Ch  10),  who  has  In  part  preserved  a 

Enrer  text  (see  Driver,  JvoCm  on  Sam.  p.  176 1.).  Budde  regards 
[  1*  as  a  redactional  insertion,  introducing  the  later  narrative ; 
TV.U.  11  beloni;  probably  to  the  earlier  narrative ;  tb«y  ar*  out 
Dt  niaoe  in  their  present  context. 

n  ilT.17  the  lament  of  David  is  avowedly  taken  from  the 
Book  of  Jashar  (so  Jos  10i*-K  1  K  giK  (LZX)X  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  David's  MitlMiihip  (oa  the  tazt  ise  Driver, 
Xctu,  p.  180 1.). 

(8)  2-4  (J).  The  straggle  between  the  hoiue  of 
Saul  and  the  house  of  David. 

David  is  anointed  king  of  Jndah  at  Hebron 
(2>**):  he  thanks  the  men  of  Jabesh-nJead  for 
their  kindly  action  in  recovering  the  Mdies  of 
Sanl  and  his  sons,  and  at  the  same  time  informs 
them  of  his  coronation  (vv.*-'').  Meantime  Ishbaal, 
the  sole  remaining  son  of  Sanl,  is  set  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  at  Mahanaim  hy  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host  (w.''") :  then  follows  the  encounter  be- 
tween the  troops  of  Joab  and  Abner  at  Gibeon, 
which  results  in  the  defeat  of  the  men  of  Israel ; 
in  his  flight  Abner  is  pursued  by  Asahel,  Joab's 
brother,  whom  he  slays;  AsahePs  death  puts  an 
end  to  the  pursuit  (vv. >*-").  The  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Sanl  is  caused  by  the  rupture  between 
Ishbaal  and  Abner:  the  latter  makes  a  league  with 
David,  to  whom  he  restores  his  wife  Michal ;  and 
be  further  promises  to  bring  all  Israel  unto  him. 
Abner,  however,  is  treacherously  slain  by  Joab  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  and  is  mourned 
by  David  and  all  the  people  (ch.  3).  The  assassina- 
tion of  Ishbaal,  and  the  execution  of  his  murderers 
(ch.  4). 

These  chapters  continue  the  earlier  narrative  of  1 81  and 
fl  1'-*,  the  conclusion  of  which  is  probably  lost.  V"^  (to  (wo 
years) >i  (-(f)  are  obriously  insertions;  they  interrupt  the 
narrative,  and  are  doubtless  part  of  the  chronological  scheme 
of  the  Deuteronomlc  editor.  (a  notice  of  David's  family 
at  Hebron)  are  out  of  place,  and  belong  properly  after  8^' :  v.> 
Is  continued  by  v.o>-,  v.<>  oonoealing  the  insertion.  V.D  is 
omitted  by  all  critics  as  a  later  Interpolation.  4'  Is  certainly 
Interpolated:  probably  v.4k  should  bs  placed  attar  8l(WalIh., 
Budde). 

(9)  5>-8»  (J,  except  ch.  7  (E)).  David  as  king  of 
all  Israel. 

After  the  death  of  Ishbaal,  David  is  acknow- 
ledged as  king  by  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  (5'**). 
He  captures  tue  Jebusite  city  Jerusalem;  takes 
up  his  residence  there,  and  fortifies  it  C*'").  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  aids  him  in  building  his  palace  ('"• 
[Notice  of  David's  family  {•»■'•)].  The  Philistines 
hear  that  David  has  been  anointed  king  over  Israel, 
and  immediately  attack  him,  but  are  twice  defeated 
("'*).  The  removal  of  the  ark  from  Baale-judah 
(sKiriath-jearim)  to  Jerusalem  is  checked  by  the 
nntoward  death  of  Uzzah :  the  ark  is  therefore  left 
at  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (6''"*).  After  an  inter- 
val of  three  months  it  is  brought  up  to  the  city 
of  David  in  solemn  procession,  in  which  David 
takes  part :  his  action  is  derided  by  Michal,  who 
is  therefore  cursed  with  barrenness  ("*^).  David 
proposes  to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah,  but  is 
informed  by  Nathan  that  this  honour  is  reserved 
for  his  son  {7*-").  David's  prayer  (w.  •»•").  A 
summary  of  the  wars  waged  by  David  (8'-")  j  his 
judicial  activity  (v.");  and  a  list  of  bis  ofiicers 
(VT."-"). 

It  is  obviooa  that  the  war  with  the  Philistines  (Sl7->)  follows 
immediately  after  w.i-*,  which  oontun  a  twofold  introduction, 
vis.  w  1-  ■  aiid  v.*.  The  intervening  sections  (w.t-M)  are  clearly 
misplaced:  w.4.*  (cf.  1 K  S")  are  omitted  by  the  Chronicler, 
•Dd  are  prematnn :  w.M  the  account  of  the  capture  of 
Jemaalem  is  nadoubtedly  old  and  genuine,  but  the  text  la 
unfortunately  very  corrupt ;  Budde  would  place  it  after  6> : 
w.ll-u  probaUy  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign.  If 
they  are  not  an  addition  from  IKS  (see  &  A.  Cook,  AJSLxyl 
lLpwUl):w.lSJ*shouldbeplaoedlike8»«attar8l4.  Itisprob- 


able  that  the  aoooont  given  In  w.l'->  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  detaiUsuppUedln  21i«-a  i3M»  (see  below).  That  w.i7-» 
do  not  connect  with  w.*-is  Is  shown  by  the  different  use  of  the 
term  'the  hold'  (rni!a;>ci)  in  w.>  and  17:  the  use  of  this  term 
here  and  In  SSI*  support*  8L  A.  Cook's  theory  (AJSL  p.  164  f.X 
that  David's  encounter  with  the  Philistines  pnoed*d  the  ind- 
denta  hi  chs.  t-4,  and  belong  to  the  period  'when  he  hsd  no 
army  (7*n)  or  host  (K3!IX  as  chs.  8  and  10,  but  was  socompanied 
onlybyhls  "men"or''sorvanti-' (SO  nU-W  ").  «i,aocord- 
ing  to  Budde,  must  have  Introduced  some  warlike  Incident,  and 
he  theretbre  prvflxes  it  to  6*-i> :  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  old 
and  genuine,  though  possibly  It  has  been  expanded  in  parts. 
(3h.  f  is  admittedly  Ister  than  chs.  6  and  6,  with  which  It  Is 
clearly  connected :  the  section,  it  is  true,  displsys  certain  re- 
semblances both  In  thought  and  expression  to  Deuteronomy, 
but  these  are  not  strongly  pronounced :  and  from  the  nature  of 
ita  contents  the  chapter  would  easily  lend  itself  to  theocratio 
expansioDS.  Kuenenasslgnsthechaptertoapoat-Deuteronomlo 
souroe  on  the  ground  of  w.i^  u-  M ;  but  l<>  Is  omitted  by 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ob  17>):  v.u  is  certainly  due  to  the  Deutero- 
nomlc editor,  and  w.B-M,  from  their  gmeral  character,  may 
well  be  an  expansion.  Probably,  theraora,  Budde  is  right  la 
ssrigning  the  otaaptw  to  E. 

Oh.  8  forms  the  ooncludhig  survey  to  the  history  of  David 
(of.  lS144Mlatth**Dd  of  the  history  of  Saul):  hiitapreeent 
form  the  ohaptv  npresents  the  work  of  the  Deuteronomlc 
editor,  who  seems,  nowevar,  to  have  made  use  of  the  older 
source*.  Tk»  wars  are  first  noticed :  with  the  Philistine*  (v.i)^ 
with  the  Hoabite*  (v.*),  with  the  Arsmaans  and  their  allies 
(w.s^:  then  follows  an  account  of  the  homage  paid  by  the 
king  of  Hamath  (VT.*'><>);  (the  spoil  dedicated  by  David  to 
Jehovah  (w.u-i<)J;  the  subjugation  of  Edom  (RV  Sfria) 
(w.iaM).  The  notices  of  David's  fsmily  at  Hebron  (8M)  and 
at  Jerusalem  (6U-i>)  should  he  bisetted  here  (Wellh.,  Budde) : 
Budde  would  also  insert  S*-'  (BD).  The  chapter  concludes 
with  an  account  of  David's  administration  (v.u),  and  a  list  of 
his  offlons  (w.  u-O). 

A  tnllar  acoount  at  the  two  oomnaign*  against  the  Arsmaans 
is  preserved  in  oIl  10,  iriiioh  hss  be^  condensed  and  slightly 
sJtered  by  BD  In  w.M:  hs  hss  also  inserted  w.aio  ^ere, 
transtUrlng  them  from  the  end  of  oh.  10  (see  bdow),  to  which 
w.is  and  "  properly  belong  (cL  the  similar  conclusion  ■<>  and 
io>)-  Vv.ll-lSara  probably  a  Ute  insertion.  It  Is  remarkalile 
Uiat  hi  oil.  10  the  victories  over  the  Aramaans  form  but  two 


episodes  in  the  war  with  Ammon ;  yet  this  war  is  ignored  In 
en.  8,  and  In  its  stead  (v.<)  the  subjugation  of  Hoab  is  described. 
This  tact  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  seems  Inconsistent 
with  I  S2K :  it  is  far  from  Improbable,  therefore,  that  Hoab 
hss  been  substituted  tor  Ammon  in  8*  (Budde). 

(c)  II  »-20  (J)  [and  1  k\.  2].  Life  at  David's 
ooort,  or  the  nistory  of  the  succession  to  David's 
throne. 

The  events  narrated  in  these  chapters  are  closely 
connected  with,  and  mutually  dependent  on,  one 
another :  they  are  further  distinguished  by  unity 
of  plan  and  conception.  The  story  of  Meribbaal 
(ch.  0)  explains  the  action  of  Ziba  {W"*)  and  the 
speech  of  the  former  (19^):  IC-ll'with  12»* 
explain  how  David  became  acqnainted  with  Bath- 
sheba,  and  how  he  compassed  the  death  of  Uriah, 
while  the  whole  section  chs.  10-12  forms  the  neces- 
sary introduction  to  the  final  choice  of  David's 
successor  in  1  K  1.  2.  The  narrative  throughont, 
by  its  lifelike  touches  and  its  minuteness  of  detail, 
as  well  as  by  its  bright  and  flowing  style,  betrays 
its  early  origin,  and  must  have  been  composed 
soon  after  the  events  which  it  describes. 

(1)  9*'".  David  on  inquiry  leams  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Meribbaal  (Mefhibosheth),  the  lame  son 
of  Jonathan  :  for  Jonathan's  sake  he  deals  kindly 
with  his  son,  and  retains  him  at  court ;  Saul  s 
estates  are  restored  to  his  grandson,  and  Ziba, 
Saul's  servant,  appointed  to  look  after  them. 

Budde  would  place  oh.  24  and  Sll-u  baton  this  chapter,  on 
the  ground  tliat  the  incident  narrated  in  Sl><^  is  presupposed  in 
ch.  9  and  W-  W,  and  that  the  census  (ch.  24)  would  naturally 
take  place  soon  stter  David's  accession.  It  is  ditncult,  how- 
•ver,  on  this  theoiy,  to  explain  the  present  position  of  211-14 
and  24,  and,  s*  Wellhansen  hss  pointed  out,  the  popular  and 


after  v.*. 

(2)  10-12.  Owing  to  the  insult  offered  to  his 
ambassadors,  war  breaks  out  between  David  and 
Ammon  :  the  latter  call  in  the  Aramteans  to  theii 
aid,  and  prepare  to  defend  their  capital.  Joab, 
with  the  pick  of  the  troops,  attacks  and  defeat* 
the  Aramteans,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  undei 
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Abishai  successfully  engage  the  Ammonites  (10''**). 
Once  more  the  Arameeans,  under  Uadadezer, 
assemble  against  Israel,  but  are  t^ain  defeated, 
this  time  by  David  himself :  Joab  u>  then  sent  to 
beeiege  the  Ammonite  capital  (IC-U' ;  see  Kab- 
bah). David  remains  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
commits  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Uittite,  one  of  his  warriors.  After  a 
vain  attempt  to  conceal  the  sin,  he  sends  a  letter 
to  Joab  instructing  him  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  Uriah :  his  orders  are  carried  out,  and  David 
then  marries  Bathsheba,  who  bears  him  a  son 
|ch.  11).  The  prophet  Nathan  awakens  David  to 
a  sense  of  his  guilt  by  means  of  a  parable,  and 
announces  the  Divine  punisbment:  the  child  of 
Bathsheba  dies  despite  David's  penitence ;  but 
another  son  (Solomon)  is  bom  (12''*).  Meantime 
the  siege  of  Rabbab  lias  been  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  David  in  person  commands  the  final  assault : 
the  chapter  ends  with  an  account  of  the  spoil,  and 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants 
(12»-»'). 

Except  In  the  •peeohei  ol  Nathan,  which  have  probablv  been 
expanded,  the  narrative  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  it* 
onginal  form :  after  11^  we  moat  reetore  the  longer  text  of  the 
liXX  (gee  Driver,  Ttxt  <^  Sam.  p.  £24)  in  aooordance  with 
VT.u-91 :  1210-u  are  probably  dae  to  the  Deuteronomio  editor, 
who  re^rded  all  the  misfortune*  of  David'a  houae  aa  resulting 
from  his  great  sin,  while  the  phrase, '  the  hoDse  of  the  Lord,'  in 
V.30,  seems  an  anachronism.  With  ngtrd  to  the  relation  ot 
101-111  and  12W^  to  ch.  8,  it  Is  noticeable  that  (1)  according  to 
Vfii-  the  Ammonite*  hire  Uie  servioea  of  the  Aramieans  of  Beth- 
rehob  and  Zobah,  the  king  of  Maacah,  and  the  men  of  Tob :  in 
8>'  *  the  Ammonite*  are  not  mentioned,  and  there  is  only  an 
obscure  notice  oiF  a  victory  over  the  Aramnans;  (2)  In  S> 
Hadadezer  of  Betb-rehob  (for  (on  <if  Rehob)  i*  mentioned  by 
name  as  leader  of  the  Aramaans :  in  101''  his  name  is  given  so 
abruptly  (v.M)  that  be  must,  as  Budde  conjecture*,  have  been 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  original  narrative ;  (i()  both  aoootmta 
describe  a  second  campaign :  hi  8>  the  Ammswns  o(  Damascus, 
in  l(i>s  those  '  Uiat  were  beyond  the  River'  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  countrymen.  Budde  conjecture*  very  plausibly 
that  when  the  detailed  account  lO"''  was  apjiended,  the  editor 
attempted  to  make  the  two  narratives  dissimilar :  to  this  end 
he  omitted  the  name  of  Hadadewir  in  10<,  and  substituted 
Damascus  tor  'beyond  the  Blver'  In  S'.  By  these  means 
he  was  able  to  transfer  the  notices  of  Tou's  homage  (t'  l") 
and  of  the  Edomito  war  (8'*'  >*)  from  the  end  of  ch.  10  to  their 
present  position. 

(3)  13  -20.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  its  eanse 
and  cifects.  Amnon,  David's  lirstbom,  and  pre- 
sumably his  successor,  is  murdered  by  command 
of  Absalom  for  the  violation  of  his  half-sister 
Tamar :  Absalom  takes  refuge  with  his  maternal 
grandfather  the  king  of  Geshur  (ch.  13).  Joab,  by 
the  help  of  the  wise  woman  of  "Tekoa,  induces  the 
king  to  consent  to  Absalom's  return :  the  latter  in 
his  turn  coerces  Joab  into  bring^ing  about  a  meet- 
ing between  himself  and  the  king,  which  results 
in  the  reconciliation  of  father  and  son  (ch.  14). 
Absalom  now  schemes  to  win  the  people  to  his 
side,  and  tlius  secure  the  throne,  and  finally  sets 
up  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron.  David  at 
once  flees  eastward  from  Jerusalem,  accompanied 
by  his  bodyguard  and  Ittai  the  Gittite  :  he  sends 
back  Zadolc  and  Abiathar  with  the  ark  to  the 
capital,  and  arranges  that  tidings  should  be  brought 
to  him  by  their  two  sons :  he  further  persuades 
Hoshai  to  return,  that  be  may  defeat  the  counsel 
of  Ahithophel  (ch.  16).  In  his  flight  David  learns 
from  Ziba  of  the  disaffection  of  Meribbaal,  and 
submits  to  the  insults  of  Shimei  the  Benjamite 
(16*'").  Meantime  Absalom,  following  the  advice 
of  Ahithophel,  takes  possession  of  his  father's 
harem  (16'*''').  Tiie  same  adviser  further  counsels 
the  immediate  pursuit  of  David,  but  Absalom  de- 
clares in  favour  of  the  waiting  policy  advised  by 
Hushai  (17''").  The  news  of  nis  decision  is  con- 
veyed to  David  by  the  two  sons  of  the  priests,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives :  he  at  once  withdraws  across 
Jordan,  and  is  met  at  Mahanaim  by  rich  Gileadites 
with  ample  supplies  for  his  army  ( vv.  "'^).  Al»alom, 
who  has  already  crossed  the  Jordan,  is  confronted 


at  Mahanaim  by  David's  army  under  Joali,  Abishai, 
and  IttaL  In  the  battle  that  ensues  David's  forces 
are  completely  victorions :  Absalom  in  his  flight 
is  slain  by  order  of  Joab,  in  direct  disobedience  to 
David's  command  (18''") :  then  follows  a  graphic 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  was 
conveyed  to  David  (w.'*''').  The  death  of  Absalom 
plunges  David  into  profound  grief,  from  which 
he  is  only  with  great  difiioulty  aroused  by  Joab : 
public  opinion  and  the  politic  message  of  David  to 
the  men  of  Judah  are  the  chief  factors  in  bringing 
about  the  king's  return  (19'''').  At  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan  Shunei  asks  for  pajrdon  and  is  forgiven ; 
Meribbaal  explains  bow  he  had  been  slandered  by 
Ziba ;  and,  lastly,  the  aged  BairzUlai  refuses  the 
king's  invitation  to  himseu,  but  asks  his  favour  for 
his  son  Chimham  (rv. '•'").  The  men  of  Israel  are 
envious  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  a  quarrel  breaks  out  (w. *>-*).  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute  Sheba  the  Bichrite  stirs  up  Israel 
to  revolt  against  David.  Amasa,  the  newly- 
appointed  commander,  faUs  to  muster  the  men 
of  Judah  quickly  enough,  and  Abishai  (or,  perhaps, 
Joab,  see  ut.  Joab  in  vol.  iL  p.  659  note)  is  sent  with 
all  the  available  troops  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion. 
Amasa  meets  the  roval  forces  oy  the  way,  and  is 
treacherously  slain  oy  Joab :  the  two  brothers 
then  pursue  Sheba  northwards  to  Abel  of  Beth- 
maacah,  where  he  is  slain,  and  his  head  handed 
over  to  Joab  :  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  list  of  officers  given  in  8'"-  (ch.  20). 

In  this  section  there  are  but  few  passages  whose  origin  has 
been  called  in  question  by  the  critics :  IS^^  (to  apparelUd)  i* 
probably  a  misplaced  gloss  (Wellh.)  to  v.i9 :  it  interrupts  the 
connexion  between  rv.l7  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
the  right  order  of  the  verses  is  clearly  alb.  87^  iBU  «i  >8» 
lieing  due  to  the  scribe.  li»  Is  rejected  by  most  as  a  later 
addition ;  Budde  omits  all  w.'-".  16M  appears  to  have  been 
worked  over  by  a  Deuteronomio  redactor :  'and  all  the  Levites 
with  him'  is  certainly  due  to  him,  while  the  phrase  'and 
Abiathar  went  up '  la  out  of  place ;  Abiathar  must  originally 
have  been  mentioned  alongside  of  Zadok  (cf .  v.W) :  the  textual 
difficulty  in  vS"  may  also  be  due  to  the  same  cause  (Budde 
reads,  'See,  do  thou  and  Abiathar  return';  Wellh.  'unto 
[Zadok]  the  high  priest,  do  thou  return,'  eto.>  18>^  (Jor  h* 
said  to  remeniurance)  conflicts  with  \AV,  and  must  be  r^ected 
as  an  interpolation,  unless  with  Budde  we-  omit  14V,  Lastly, 
20^»  are  repeated  with  some  variations  from  9**-,  or  mora 
probably  (see  H.  P.  Smith,  Sam.  p.  827  f.)  are  original  here, 
and  were  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  ch.  8  for  his  concluding 
pan^[yrio.  It  aeems  very  probable  (as  Budde  suggests)  that 
the  author  of  ch.  8  omitted  the  following  chapters  (1^20)^ 
because,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  fandly  history  which  they 
contained  did  not  redound  to  Darid's  credit,  and  tliat  thqr 
were  i^terwards  restored  by  a  Utter  editor. 

The  unity  of  ch*.  9-20  (see  above)  has  been  admitted  by  nearly 
all  commentator*  and  critic*  (Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Driver, 
Budde,  (JomiU,  KittaL  Ldhr,  etc.),  with  the  exception  of 
Theniu*  (Comm.*  p.  xiliX  who  rejected  cIl  9  (the  incident  of 
Heribbaal)  and  icil-lll  Ammonite  war)  as  later 

redactional  additions  to  the  history  of  David ;  but,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  these  sections  are  necessary  to  and  presupposed 
by  the  following  narrative.  This  theory,  however,  has  been 
revived,  in  a  different  form,  by  S.  A.  Cook  hi  bis  analysis  of 
iamm\i4JSL<fla)raiea),^\i6t.\.  According  to  the  latter'* 
view,  oh.  0  Is  related  to  1 8  201K,  and  i*  therefore  to  b* 
ascribed  to  an  Ephrahnite  source :  while  'the  story  of  David'* 
sin  with  Bathsheba  and  the  btrtb  of  Solomon  (I1M23>)  has  been 
inserted  in  the  account  of  a  war  against  Babbatb-anunon  of 
which  it  was  originally  independent/  He  further  argue*  that 
this  war  with  Ammon  should  Mtaia,  and  not  pieoede,  th* 
event*  recorded  in  chs.  13-20,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  David'* 
flight  to  and  hospitable  reception  at  Halianalm  *  are  impos- 
sible (ifter  the  sanguinary  war  recorded  (lOi') ;  and  places  it  at 
the  end  of  David^  reign.  Absalom's  rebellion,  he  contends, 
was  probably  conflned  to  Judah  (see  Sayoe,  Early  Bitt.  oj  tli* 
Hebrem,  p.  429  f.),— the  leading  men  (Aninsa  ana  Ahithophel) 
wen  botn  Judsans,  and  the  centre  of  revolt  was  at  Hebron,  the 
old  Judaaa  oapltaL— and  followed  shortly  after  David  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem :  in  like  manner  the  extent  of  Shebal  revolt, 
which  was  really  limited  to  the  Bichrite*  (20"  LXX),  ha*  been 
exaggerated  so  a*  to  include  all  Israel,  and  then  appended  to 
Ahulom's  lebdlion.  As  the  result  of  his  investigation  Cook 
concludes:  '(1)  that  the  union  of  Judah  and  Israel  under  on* 
king  did  not  occur  at  any  early  date  in  David's  reign,  and  (2) 
that  the  narratives  in  2  Samuel  which  presuppose  any  dose  re- 


*Cook  ingeniously  emends  17"  'and  Shobl  the  son  ol 
Nahash'  (Vl}f\^  ^i^])  to  'and  Nahash,  eta,  brought'  (in:3,1 
C^^J),  thus  supplying  (according  to  hi*  view  <d  the  ohnDOlflgy) 
a  motive  for  David's  emlMMy  in  101^. 
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lationshlp  between  Judah  and  Israel  (or  Benjamin)  preTlous  to 
this  union  aie  dae  to  a  redactor  (KJE !').  and.  In  several  cases  at 
least,  seem  to  be  derived  trom  an  Ephraimlte  source.' 

The  evidence,  however,  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based 
la  obtained  In  many  cases  by  a  very  subjective  tqpatment  of  the 
text,  and  cannot  be  said  to  outweigh  the  general  impression 
conveyed  by  chs.  ^211  as  a  whole.  It  Is  probable  that  Couk 
Is  right  in  certain  cases  (especlallv  In  the  story  of  Ahithophel 
ISSO-iTB)  in  tracing  the  diHIcultles  of  the  narrative  to  the  com- 
bination of  two  sources ;  but  he  certainly  goes  too  fcr  when  he 
condemns  all  the  Interviews  recorded,  viz.  those  with  ZilMi, 
Meribbaal,  Shimel,  and  liarzillal,  as  the  work  of  the  redactor. 

(d)  21-24.    The  Appendix. 

'i'liese  four  chapters  contain  a  number  of  hetero- 
geneous fragments,  viz.  :  (a'>  the  famine  in  Israel 
expiated  by  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Saul  at  the 
hands  of  the  Gibeonites  (21'-") ;  (6)  a  series  of 
exploits  against  the  Philistines  (21>*-**);  (c)  David's 
Hymn  of  Triumph  after  the  defeat  of  his  enemies 
(ch.  22  =  rs  18) ;  (d)  David's  'Last  Words'  (23>-0; 
(e)  further  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  and  list 
of  David's  heroes  (23«-») ;  (/)  David's  census  of 
the  people,  and  its  result  (ch.  24). 

These  chapters  Interrupt  the  main  narrative  of  chs.  9-20, 
which  IS  continued  in  1  K  1-2,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
Inserted  In  their  present  position  after  the  division  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings.  It  Is  notireuble  that  (/)  Is  closely  related 
in  stvle  and  manner  to  (</) ;  24>  clearly  continues  21",  while 
both"  narratives  have  a  similar  conclusion  (21**  24**).  The 
two  nar^tlves  were  apparently  first  separated  by  (6)  and  (c), 
the  contents  of  which  are  very  similar,  and  l>etween  these  again 
were  Inserted  the  two  l*salms  chs.  22  and  2:)''^. 

The  incident  narrated  in  21"'  evidently  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  David's  reign,  and  seems  to  be  alluded  to  bv  Shimei 
and  Meribbaal  (19"),  but  Is  entirely  Ignored  By  ch.  9. 
Ch.  24  la  very  similar  to  21'  ",  of  which  It  Is  clearly  the  sequel: 
In  each  case  the  Divine  wrath  is  kindled  against  the  people 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  king,  and  they  are  puniahed  with  a 
plague,  vv.'"  and  "  (David's  repentance  and  his  prayer)  are  out 
of  place,  and  may  have  been  Inserted  later:  liudde  arranges 
the  verses  as  follows:  in  ">>•  >»•  »>•  "••  >«••  >»•  "•  »•. 
lie  (see  above)  assigns  both  sections  to  J,  and  places  them 
before  ch.  9 :  on  his  view  ch.  24  should  precede  21''",  and  he 
therefore  omits  24'*  as  a  Deuteronomlc  gloss ;  2I*'>  be  assigns  to 
the  redactor,  and  rejects  21'  as  a  late  insertion  caused  by  the 
displacement  of  the  passage.  He  suggests  that  the  gloomy 
nature  ^f  their  contents  caused  the  sections  to  be  removed  by 
the  compiler,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  added  by  the 
editor.  The  character  of  these  and  of  the  other  sections  Is, 
however,  very  different  ttom  that  of  chs.  9-20,  with  which  they 
exhibit  no  affinity :  hence,  though  21'-"  and  ch.  24  undoubtedly 
contain  old  traditions,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were 
added  by  a  later  hand  after  the  completion  of  the  main  narra- 
tive. 2I'^'>  and  23*-^  likewise  contain  old  material,  and  belong 
to  the  early  period  of  David's  reign  (see  .V-**):  possibly  they 
may  be  derived  from  the  register  of  the  '  recorder,'  as  Driver 
suggests  {LOT'  pp.  188,  187).  Budde,  who  regards  them  as 
part  of  the  original  narrative,  places  them  after  5**:  his  trans- 
position of  28''-"»  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  Is  probably  correct. 
The  two  Psalms  chs.  22  (=  Ps  18)  and  28'  '  ( David's  '  Last 
Words')  are  admittedly  later  additions  to  the  book.  The  Oa- 
vldlc  authorship  of  ch.  '22  has  been  maintained  by  Kwald,  HItzig, 
etc..  but  the  Internal  evidence  points  to  a  later  author.  The 
'  Last  Wonts '  of  David  are  obviously  out  of  place ;  the  minority 
of  critics  agree  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  later  hand :  the  text 
la  in  parts  very  corrupt. 

LiTRRATURK.— For  the  text  see  Thenlus,  Die  Btichtr  Samuels 
(In  Kaf.  «r<!n.//«»Mift.),M*t9.»1878,»(Lohr)lK98;  Wellhausen, 
Tevld.  Bucher  Sam.  1871;  Driver,  Ileb.  Ttrt  of  Sam.  1890; 
Kldstermann.  Z>ieSScAsr.5£i7».  u.der Kdnige{\n  Kq/.  Komm.), 
1SS7:  Kell,  Die  Sucher  Sam.'  1^75;  II.  P.  Smith,  Samuel  Ua 
Internal.  Vrit.  Com7n.\  1899;  Peters,  Beitrdffe  s.  Texl-  u. 
LiUrarkriiik  der  Bucher  Stini.  1S99.  For  the  critical  analysis 
see  especlallv  Wellhausen,  Cmnp.  1889,  pp.  2-S8-266 ;  Kuoiien, 
IliHt.-KHt.  2ri)i/ei7»«(?(IS90),  I.  It jip. 8"-<>2  ;  Budde,  RicJiteru. 
Sam.  1890,  pp.  167-276,  and  SBOTvm. ;  Driver,  LOT'  (1S97), 
pp.  172-185;  CornttI,  Zlttchr.f.  k.  Winsenxck.u.K.  Leben,  1SS.\ 
p.  118ir.,  Kmligth.  Stud.  1887,  p.  2,5ff..  ZATW,  1890,  p.  96  If., 
KhiteituHi/  in  A  T*,  1896 ;  KIttel,  SK,  1892.  p.  44  ff..  GeKc/i.  der 
Hebruer  ii'ii-l),  it.  p. '22(T.  (Eng.  tr.)  vol.  11.  p.  22 ff.:  (.'hevne, 
Perout  Study  of  CrUicim,\,f.\-m:  Stade,  ^;iV*,18S9,l.  197  IT.; 
Lohr,  Vorbenierkungen  In  8nl  ed.  of  TTienlus'  Comm.  (see  above); 
B.  A.  Cook,  AJSL  ("Ilebraioa),  1900,  p.  14Sf. ;  II.  A.  White, 
art.  Datio  in  present  work.  J.  F.  STENNING. 

BANAAB  (B  Zand,  A  Zawi« ;  AV  Annaas,  1  Es 
6^). — The  sons  of  Sanaas  returned  from  captivity 
under  Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  3330  (B  3301). 
In  Ezr  2«*,  Neh  7"  they  are  called  the  children 
of  Senaah.  In  Neh  3'  the  name  has  the  article 
Hassenaah.  The  numbers  given  are  3630  (Ezr.), 
8930  (Neb.). 


BANABAB8AK,  BAMABABBABDB.— See  Siiesh 

BAZZAU. 

BAMABIB  (B  Zam^ett,  A ' kvaatip),  1  Es 

The  sons  of  Jeddu  the  son  of  Jesus  are  mentioned 
as  priests  who  returned  '  among  the  sons  of  Sanasib ' 
with  Zerubbabel.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  par- 
allel Ezr  2*^ ;  the  Vulg.  probably  preserves  the 
correct  form  Eliasih. 

BAHBALLAT  (»>?>?,  Zara/SaXXdr,  Sanaballat).— 
The  name  is  Assyr.  Sin-ballidh,  '  the  Moon-god 
has  vivifled.'  Sanballat  is  called  a  Horonite  (Neb 
210.19  1328),  but  the  locality  meant  is  uncertain: 
for  conjectures  as  to  it  see  art.  IlOKONlTE.  He 
seems  to  have  held  some  of&ce  in  Samaria  (Neh  4'') 
when  Nehemiah  arrived  in  Jerus.,  and,  along  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Geshem  the  Arabian, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  Nehemiah,  and  did  his 
best  to  thwart  his  endeavours  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  the  Jewish  capital.  There  was  a  party  inside 
Jerus.  itself  which  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
Tirshatha,  and  conspired  with  Sanballat  to  hinder 
Nehemiah  by  spurious  prophecies  and  other  means 
(Neh  B).  One  of  the  party  was  the  high  priest 
Eliashib,  whose  grandson  had  married  Sanbilllat'a 
daughter  (Neh  1.3«). 

Josephus  (^Ant.  XI.  vii.  2)  transports  Sanballat 
from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  that 
of  Darius  Cudomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia, 
whose  officer  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  Samaria. 
His  daughter  Nikasd  was  married  to  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua.  Manasseh, 
being  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  priest- 
hood unless  be  divorced  his  wife,  fled  to  Sanballat, 
who  suggested  that  he  should  become  the  high 
priest  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  prom- 
ised to  secure  for  him  the  protection  of  I^rius. 
Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  invasion  of  Persia 
by  Alexander  the  Great  took  place ;  Sanballat  went 
over  to  the  conqueror  with  1000  men,  and  induced 
him  to  allow  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  be 
built.  Manasseh  became  its  flrst  high  priest,  and 
soon  afterwards  Sanballat  died.  The  whole  story 
seems  to  be  derived  from  some  apocryphal  Jewish 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  temple. 

A.  H.  Savce. 

•^ANCTIPICATIOH.— Of  the  three  words  for 
'  holiness '  based  on  the  adjective  d-yioi ,  one  only  is 
here  really  in  question,  viz.  iytacfiit.  The  other 
two,  iytuiriini,  the  abstract  quality  (sanctitudo), 
and  i7iiTir>,  the  same  concretely  and  subjectively 
conceived  as  a  personal  quality  {sanetitas),  fall 
naturally  under  Holiness.  But  iytatrii6t,  like 
'  sanctiflcation,'  connotes  state,  and  that  not  as 
native  to  its  subject,  but  as  the  outcome  of  action 
or  process. 

There  is  no  need  to  deal  separately  and  at  length 
with  the  cognate  verbs  dY(<ij«ti>,  iyytltiv.  The  es- 
sential ideas  involved  have  idready  been  discussed 
under  Holiness  ;  while  what  they  have  to  contri- 
bute to  the  idea  of  sanctification  as  a  process  will 
appear  incidentally  in  the  body  of  this  article.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  Ayiifeir 
is  late  Greek  and  biblical  {iyvlfeif  being  classical), 
and  has  meanings  determined  by  the  several  senses 
of  d^io;,  but  all  springing  from  'to  consecrate,'  'to 
render  sacrosanct  or  appropriated  to  Divine  use ' 
(in  contrast  to  'profane'  or  'open  to  common 
use ')  ;  whereas  the  more  classical  iyyt^eip  means 
'to  render  pure'  (no  longer  'unclean,'  or  hateful 
in  God's  sight).  (2)  Each  verb  passes  through  a 
ritual  stage  of  meaning  to  reach  an  ethical  or  spir- 
itual one.  In  the  case  of  iyvl^€iv  the  two  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  as  in  Jn  11»,  Ac  2]*-*  24"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Ja  4>,  1  F  1  Jn  3>  on  the 
other.   But  there  is  little  even  in  the  latter  series 
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of  passages  on  which  to  base  a  doctrine  of  sanc- 
tiflcation.  In  the  case  of  d^id^'co'  (for  Heb.  see 
Holiness  in  OT,  ad  init.  note)  the  senses  are 
more  varied  and  complex.  It  means  (a)  to  render 
sacrosanct  by  ritual  methods  appointed  by  God 
(Kx  28»30^-,  Mt  ii3''-i«,  He  9>» ;  cf.  1  Co  7"),  or 
simply  by  act  of  the  Divine  will  (Jer  1',  .In  10*")  ; 
(6)  to  hallow  ethically,  the  human  spirit  or  will 
being  directly  concerned ;  (c)  to  realize  the  state 
of  ethical  devotion  to  the  Divine  in  concrete  con- 
duct (Jn  17"»,  Rev  22" ;  cf.  Mt  6«).  The  second 
sense,  ethical  hallowing,  has  two  subdivisions,  viz. 
(i.)  vicarious  or  sacrificial,  e.g.  He  10'°-*  cf. 
2"  10'*,  Eph  £)*>,  and  (ii.)  intrinsic,  as  in  Jn  17"- 
cf.  1  F  Ac  20*'  (2«'»),  1  Co  6",  Ro  16>«. 
Intrinsic  hallowing  itself  is  either  initial,  as  in 
1  Co  6»,  Ac  2«",  or  mature,  as  in  1  Th  &a.  In  all 
forms  the  determinative  part  is  played  by  the 
Divine  (Jn  10»«  17"  »»,  He  lO'"),  yet  the  human 
factor  is  fully  recognized  (Jn  17"  iyid{u>  iimuTir, 
cf.  i.yrlitiy  ot  man  in  Ja  4»,  1  P  1*!,  1  Jn  3»).  The 
working  out  of  these  two,  and  the  element  of  pro- 
cess involved,  will  appear  iu  the  detailed  expon'tion 
of  iytoff/tt!  which  follows. 

A.  'Ayuurnoi :  — 

(1.)  Its  use  outside  the  NT. 

(II.)  Its  NT  usape. 
S.  SancdAcatlon  as  tnught  In  the  NT. 

By  (u)  Christ. 
16)  Paul. 

(c)  The  Epistle  to  the  HebrawB. 
(</)  St.  Peter. 
(<)  St.  John. 
C,  Connected  Sumuiaiy. 
Literature. 

A.  "An  A2M0'2.— (i.)  Its  use  outside  the  NT.—Tbe 
form  of  the  word,  indeed,  suggests  that  emphasis 
should  lie  on  the  process  involved.  But  its  actual 
usage,  which  is  perhaps  exclusively  Biblical  and 
patristic,  does  not  bear  this  out.  It  is  true  that  the 
LXX  shows  traces  of  the  active  sense ;  as  in  Jg  17*, 
where  A  has  iyiavnf  i)yla(Ta  for  ayid^ovira  ijylaKa  of 
B  ;  Sir  7"  0v<rlay  iyiaa/ioC  k.  iirapxiy  ('the  sacrifice 
of  hallowing'  being  parallel  to  'first-fruits')  ;  Ezk 
46*  tarat  adroit  (roti  Uptvaty)  rbiwot  fit  ofxovt  iufiupa- 
liivovt  T$  iyuuriuf  airSy  ;  2  Mac  2'^  /3a<rlXe<ov  jc. 
t4  Upirtvua  k,  riy  iyuuritiy,  the  covenanted  prerog- 
atives of  Israel,  and  14" ;  S,yu  wayrhs  iytaaiwd 
Kipt€,  SuiT^pri<roy  tit  aldya  ifUavroy  rbySt  rhy  irpwripd- 
rwt  K€Ka8tpuriUyoy  oIkov.  But  in  Am  2"  tXa^y  ix  rdy 
vidy  v/iuv  tit  irpo^i^ras,  k.  (k  tuv  ytaylaicuv  U)iS)y  eh 
iytaa-piy  (?  =  'a  hallowed  thing,'  where  the  Heb.  has 
'for  Nazirites'),  the  passive  sense  seems  to  prevail 
(cf.  3  Mac  21'  rif  oIkoi'  roC  iyuuriuv,  '  the  House  of 
Sanctification,'  contrasted  with  idol-houses ;  per- 
haps also  Sir  17'<'*"  Syofta  dTfimr/JoS  aMvovaiy,  on  the 
analogy  of  Mt  6'  iyiaaHira  rb  ivo^jui  aov.  So  of 
Messiah  it  is  said,  in  Ps-Sol  17",  that  '  he  shall 
cleanse  Jerusalem  with  (a  state  of)  sanctification 
{iv  ayiaa/if),  as  it  was  even  at  the  first.'  Similarly 
in  the  earliest  patristic  usage ;  as  in  1st  Kp.  of 
Clem.  XXXV.  2,  where,  as  gifts  of  God,  are  named 
luil  iy  idayaalf,  Xa/nrpirijf  {y  iiKauxrSyTn  .  . 
iyxpireia  iy  dyiaanf,  and  xxx.  1,  iyla  (rar.  lec. 
iylov^  oSy  luplt  ixipxoyrtt  rovfiaaiuy  ri.  roS  iyiaapuni 
wiyra,  ^>e6yovTtt  varaXaXuit,  it.t.X.  Hence  the  idea 
of  sanctification  as  a  quality  or  state  sometimes 
attaches  to  iyLavpit,  even  outside  the  NT  ;  •  while 
in  the  NT  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevailing 
thought  Sn  one  form  or  another. 

(ii.)  Its  NT  usage. — In  St  Paul  the  word  occurs 
eight  times,  in  five  distinct  passages.  In  the 
earliest  of  these,  1  Th  4^*-',  it  means  a  state  of 
practical  or  realized  consecration  to  God's  will, 
conduct  conformed  to  the  ideal  attitude  or  stand- 
ing of  the  Christian,  as  'in  Christ.'  Such  a  state 
is  the  essence  of  God's  will  for  man  ;  and  it  is 

*  Thus  (Ecumenias  on  1  Th  8"  saya,  roiiTs  aAigMf  aytoo-fi^, 
rb  wayrht  pvnv  Ka$«p6y  clFai. 


defined,  in  one  connexion,  as  the  'state  of  abstin- 
ence (iLtrixfv$a.t)  from  fornication,'  the  ability  of  a 
man  to  possess  (see  art.  Possess)  bis  own  vessel 
in  a  condition  of  hallowedness  and  honour,  in 
contrast  to  one  of  lustful  passion.  For  '  God 
called  us  not  on  a  basis  of  unchaslity,  but  in  (the 
status  of)  hallowedness'  (oii  .  .  .  i-rl  ixaeapfflf 
dXX'  iv  iyuuTfii}).  Similarly  in  2  Th  2"  he  says 
that  Christians  were  chosen  of  God  '  in  (the  status 
of)  hallowedness  due  to  the  Spirit,  and  faith  based 
on  the  Truth '  (^iy  iy.  vyeipaTot  k.  rlarei  i\i)8eiat) — 
where  none  would  doubt  that  '  faith '  means  a 
state  of  soul.  This  divinely-determined  state  is 
set  forth  in  other  but  kindred  terms,  as  one 
wherein  the  soul  is  '  sealed '  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
(2  Co  1'^,  Eph  11')  as  something  devoted  to  God. 
This  idea  is  adopted  in  1  P  l-*,  along  with  explicit 
mention  of  the  objective  or  sacrificial  basis  of 
man's  consecration,  '  the  blood  of  Christ ' — the 
aspect  emphasized  in  Hebrews  (Of  -  * ;  cf.  2»). 
In  another  passage  St.  Paul  himself  refers  to  this 
more  objective  side  of  the  state  of  hallowedness, 
when,  in  1  Co  l'"),  he  calls  Christ  as  crucified  (v.s>) 
God's  '  wisdom '  or  secret  as  regards  '  righteous- 
ness (jiLstification)  and  sanctification  and  redemp- 
tion.' Here  the  thought  is  not  of  sanctification  as 
a  process,  but  as  a  status  into  which  a  man  is 
brought  by  God's  act  on  condition  of  faith ;  as  is 
seen  from  1  Co  6"  'Ye  were  washed  clean,  ye 
were  sanctified,  ye  were  justified  in  (virtue  of)  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  (virtue  of)  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.'  Every  Christian  as  such  has 
been  put  into  a  virtual  or  implicit  state  of  cleansed- 
ness  from  his  sinful  past  and  consecration  to  (Jod's 
holy  ends,  in  the  same  experience  of  faith  which 
ushers  him  into  the  state  of  justification.  These 
are,  indeed,  but  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  spiritual  fact,  and  are  produced  by  the  same 
Divine  means,  both  objective  and  subjective. 

The  like  thought,  under  the  different  metaphors 
of  death  to  sin  and  life  unto  God,  corresponding  to 
Christ's  cross  and  resurrection,  reappears  in  Ro  6. 
'  He  that  hath  died  hath  been  justified  from  sin ' 
(v.')  ;  'be  reckoning  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin  (purification),  but  living  unto  God  (con- 
secration) in  Christ  Jesus '  (v.").  So  saying,  St. 
Paul  passes  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
new  attitude  to  sin  and  to  God  implied  in  spiritual 
union  with  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  justified. 
Status  or  attitude  of  soul  must  express  itself  in 
moral  habit.  As  formerly  it  had  been  lawlessness 
that  had  expressed  itself  through  the  man's  actions, 
so  now  he  is  to  let  righteousness  sway  him,  with 
a  state  of  hallowed  action  as  issue  {tit  iyteurpiy, 
w."").  Accordingly,  the  same  apostle  teaches, 
in  1  Ti  2>',  that  an  abiding  state  of  faith,  love, 
and  hallowedness  of  living  must  characterize  the 
Christian.  And  the  like  is  taught  in  He  12", 
which  alludes  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  with  all  men 
and  of  the  holy  habit  of  living  (iyiaritiy)  befitting 
fellowship  with  God.  In  all  these  cases  no  stress 
falls  upon  process  as  entering  into  the  state  in 
question  ;  though  in  some  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
it,  in  the  notion  of  habit  or  state  to  be  realized  in 
conduct.  The  idea  is  that  of  constant  reaflirniatinn 
of  the  underlying  attitude  of  consecration  to  God's 
will  and  ends.  But,  so  far,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
progress  ;  rather  of  maintenance  (see  1  Ti  2")  of  a 
sound  attitude  or  condition.  Progressive  sanctifi- 
cation, a  growth  from  less  to  more,  whether  in 
purity  or  range,  is  not  contemplated  in  the  word 
iytattfiit  itself.  Yet  it  is  embraced  in  the  scope)  of 
apostolic  teaching,  as  we  see  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  other  references  to  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  life. 

B.    SANCTIFICATION  AS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  NT.— 

(a)  By  Christ. — Christ's  own  teaching  on  this  sub- 
ject is  too  ideal  or  timeless  to  yield  definite  results 
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as  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  human  frailty  upon 
the  nalizatiun  of  Divine  sonship.  '  Ye  shall  be 
perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect'  (Mt5**), 
is  tlie  standard  at  once  of  obligation  and  possi- 
bility. But  it  stands,  like  the  Mosaic  precept  of 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  equivalent,  '  Ye  shall  be 
holy,  for  1  am  holy '  (Dt  18"),  unconditioned  by  any 
Aotfl  or  ichen. 

(6)  m.  Paul. — Accordingly  it  is  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  exponent  of  the  gospel  from  the  experi- 
mental or  appropriative  side,  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  fullest  account  of  the  matter.  There  is  a 
state  possible  to  Christians,  corresponding  to  the 
ideal  of  their  calling,  in  which  they  can  be  described 
as  'unblameable  in  holiness'  {iiUfiirTovt  tv  ayiu- 
ffiJiTj),  and  into  which  they  may  be  brought  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  this  life.  Therein  they  stand 
hallowed  through  and  through  (oXoreXeit),  every 
part  of  their  being  (6X6ifX7)/>oi'  t4  mvim  k.  ri  ^wx^I 
t6  vupui)  abiding  by  grace  in  a  condition  fit  to  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  their  Lord's  presence  without  re- 
buke {iiUinrTus  ipr^  rapowlf  rov  Kvplov  ifitAr '  l-i\aov 
Xp.  Tijpijee/ij).  Such  is  the  teaching  of  1  Th  3>3 
The  fidelity  of  God  to  His  purpose  in  calling  men 
to  be  Christians  is  pledged  to  this  achievement 
(5**),  though  there  is  no  definite  time,  as  measured 
from  the  initial  hallowing  of  the  spirit  in  conver- 
sion, at  which  it  must  needs  be  accomplished. 
God,  who  begins  the  good  work  in  the  soul,  also 
continues  to  work  at  its  perfecting  (itrirtXttr),  right 
up  to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  (I'h  1«);  and  yet,  ere 
that  day  dawns.  Christians  may  become  already 
'  pure  in  purpose  (riXixp»«r»  =  Christ's  xaBapol  tj 
KapSlif)  and  void  of  offence,'  and  so  remain  '  until 
the  day  of  Christ '  It  is  this  state  of  realized 

sanctification  of  conduct  or  '  walk,'  so  a.sto  '  please 
God,'  that  St.  Paul  has  constantly  in  view  in 
exhorting  his  converts  to  holy  living  {e.g.  1  Th  4i). 
This  in  what  he  means,  at  times,  by  his  use  of 
AyuuritSt.  But  the  conception  needs  to  be  carefully 
guarded  and  explained  by  other  aspects  of  his 
thought.  Thus  (1)  it  represents  a  growth  in  holi- 
ness rather  than  into  holiness  out  of  something 
else  ;  (2)  it  is  conceived  as  realizable  by  a  definitive 
act  of  faith — claiming  and  appropriating  its  right- 
ful experience  by  an  act  of  will  informed  by  the 
living  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit — rather  than  as 
the  cumulative  result  of  a  slow,  instinctive  process 
after  conversion  ;  (3)  it  is  not  the  same  as  absolute 
moral  perfection  or  consummation  (reXeiafi<r0a(), 
but  is  rather  the  prerequisite  to  its  more  rapid  and 
steady  realization. 


(I )  !>t.  Paul  (like  the  NT  as  a  whole)  bases  the  ChristlaD  life  on 
an  Initial  and  most  radical  hallowing;  of  the  spirit  or  Inmost 
seat  of  personality,  implicit  in  Justifying  faith ;  and  it  is  In 
consequence  of  this  that  the  Christian  Is  styled  'regenerate.' 
Thus  the  prime  spring  of  life  Is  renewed  ;  the  root  impulse  or 
attitude  of  the  ego  is  changed  and  hallowed  ;  and  so  the  whole 
man  can  be  regarded  as  virtually  consecrated  to  God.  The 
outward  hallowing  of  the  '  walk '  or  conduct  proceeds  on  the 
basis  and  In  the  power  of  this  hallowed  '  Inner  man '  of  the 
heart.  From  the  first  this  *  Inner  man '  envoys  the  salvation  of 
which  consecration  to  Qod's  will  and  ends  Is  one  aspect.  But 
this  salvation  needs  to  work  outwards,  through  the  spheres  of 
man's  life  more  closelv  bound  up  with  his  sensuous  nature  and 
Its  false  egoism  (trapf ) — the  man  as  (^/vvt*fd?,  possessed  of  a  num- 
ber of  faculties  not  yet  adjusted  to  Gwrs  ends,  but  often  biassed 
rather  towards  selloood.  The  whole  man,  spirit,  soul,  and 
bodv,  has  to  be  leavened.  This  Is  what  St.  Paul  means  when 
bidding  the  Phltipplans  'work  out'  Into  realization  (xarep' 
yii«<r$€)  *  their  own  salvation,'  a  salvation  already  possessed  in 
principle,  relying  upon  the  In-working  of  Ood  for  ability  so  to 
do  <Ph  2^')>  The  end  of  such  actualizing  of  the  partly  latent 
salvation  Is  the  Image  of  Christ,  Just  set  forth  in  majestic  and 
moving  terms.  Conformltv  to  the  image  of  God's  Son  is  the 
hope  of  the  Christian's  calling  (Ro  S"),  that  whereunto  tends 
the  Intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Immanent  in  the  human 
spirit  (V.W.).  Not  until  this  has  been  realized  In  fulness  can 
sanctlflcatlon  become  perfection :  and  St.  Paul  himself  re- 
pudiates all  claim  to  having  attained  to  this  (Ph  8i>).  Yet  in  tlie 
very  same  context  he  ranges  himself  with  the  cUss  of  *  mature  ' 
betlevera  (TtAeiot,  8**),  whose  settled  purpose  It  is  to  reach  that 
goal,  and  for  whom  the  one  great  rule  Is,  '  walk  according  to 
the  niU  extent  of  your  present  Ideal,  and  nothing  less.'   In  such 


peraons,  as  in  himself  (1  Co  4<),  be  assumes  an  habitual  enjoy, 
ment  of  a  good  conscience,  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  yielding  to 
sin.  Such  Is  the  sanctiflcatlon  of  (.'hrlstUn  maturity,  the  type 
of  life  belonging  to  those  already  '  spiritual '  as  diittingulsocd 
lW>m'babesin  Christ' (I  Co  8<).  The  hitter  are  still  largely  de- 
termined by  nature.  In  contrast  to  grace  (vapxn'oO.  bv  '  the 
flesh,' in  Its  conflict  with  '  the  Spirit'  (o-opicucot,  cf.  (iiil  5i'). 
They  bavo  not  yet  come  to  realize  their  own  nobitlun,  its 
dangers,  and  the  resources  at  hand  In  the  Spirit,  in  obeilieuce 
to  whose  Impulse  they  are  bidden  consciously  to  walk  (Gal  &" 
nvtviiari  rtptrareirt  iceu  iiti9vfLiay  ffapKO^  ov  fiij  rcAeffijre).  To 
such  St.  Paul  says  In  remonstrance:  '  If  it  he  to  the  Sjiirit  that 
you  are  fain  to  trace  any  true  life  you  possess,  why  do  ye  not 
habitually  walk  In  conscious  reliance  n\>on  ills  promptings,  but 
rather  follow  promiscuously  the  flrst  instinct— whatever  that 
may  be,  whether  of  flesh  or  Spirit  ?  The  principle  of  either  sort 
of  action  is  still  within ;  yet  If  you  yield  vourselves  defini- 
tively to  the  Spirit,  and  wait  on  His  illumination,  as  He  ntVeals 
the  things  of  Christ,  the  flesh  wilt  be  practically  neutralized  and 
not  aS'ect  your  walk,  which  shall  then  bo  ever  "  In  the  Spirit," 
relative  to'your  degree  of  enlightenment'  (Gal  .'j*-  '*■*»). 

(2)  This  conscious  self-consecration  to  the  indwelling  Spirit,  to 
carry  out  God's  will  alone  un<ler  His  prompting,  and  so  to'bear 
only  '  the  ft-ult  of  the  Spirit '  (Gal  t^- ),  Is  set  forth  under  various 
flgures,  but  Is  uniformly  represented  as  a  single  act— whether 
of  breaking  deflnltely  with  sinful  habits,  or  of  self-devotion  to 
the  Divine  swa^-.   *  Let  us  (once  for  all)  cleanse  ourselves  (ica0a- 

eitrt»fi€y  cat/Touc)  fWim  all  pollution  of  tlesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
ollness  (cfrircAovfTcf  aYtw(ruin)i')In  the  fear  of  Go«l '  (*i  Co  7*>.  *1 
beseech  you  ...  to  present  (irap<urrq<rat)  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrlHce,'  hallowed,  acceptable  to  God,  as  your  spiritual  service ; 
and  undergo,  not  a  process  of  conformity  to  this  age,  but  of 
transformation  In  mental  renewal,  that  ye  may  prove  what  the 
will  of  Ood  Is— that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will '  (Bo 
12"-).  Here  the  process  of  gradual  conformity  to  God's  will  is 
represented  as  following  upon  a  deflnlte  self-surrender,  in  which 
the  virtual  or  Ideal  relation  to  God,  Implied  in  trustful  accept- 
ance of  Christ  as  ■  righteousness  and  sanctiflcatlon  '  to  the 
slnfhl  soul,  is  consciously  realized  and  reaffirmed.  As  united 
to  Christ  by  fiilth.  Christians  bad  '  died  to  sin,'  and  their  '  old 
man '  (old  moral  personality)  was  orucifled  with  Him  (Oal  5") 
and  virtually  'put  off';  colncldently  they  had  been  '  raised 
together  with  Christ,'  in  the  power  of  a  new  moral  i>ersonanty, 
and  had  virtually  'put  on  the  new  man  which  Is  in  proce.ss  of 
renewal  unto  fhll  Insight  after  the  Image  of  Him  that  created 
him  '  (Uo  SS  '",  Col  8»-'>,  Eph  4«-").  But  to  this,  their  virtual 
state,  many  needed  to  be  awakened.  In  order  to  put  themselves 
consciously  Into  the  line  of  the  Divine  will  and  working,  and  no 
longer  Ignore  the  Holy  Spirit's  inward  striving  to  work  out. 
In  realized  acts,  the  consecrated  attitude  of  their  Inmost  being. 
And  such  awakening  and  real  consecration— such  arming  for 
the  tny — was  rather  a  thing  of  definite  decision  (expressed  by 
aorlsts,  Ro  13",  Col  l"-.  Eph  «"•  "■»)  than  of  vaguely  pro- 
tracted process  (expressed  by  presents). 

(.3)  But  such  (lefinltivo  self-surrender  Is  no  prelude  to  a  life  of 
effortless  passivity.  The  true  attitude  once  definitively  assumed, 
it  is  to  be  renfilnned  in  a  lifelong  process  of  conscious  acts  of 
obedience,  the  grounds,  bearing,  and  issues  of  which  are  now 
nppreclatecl  (Eph  O'o  iS).  No  longer  will  11  be  marked  by  ft*e- 
nuent  'grieving  of  the  Spirit,'  who  has  'sealed  '  the  sonl  for 
final  redemption,  but  by  a  '  filling  with  the  Spirit '  (Eph  i"  r>"). 
In  such  a  process  the  Christian  is  'consummating  holiness' 
(cB-iTcAwy  aytatavvitif)t  being  hallowed  in  fi-esli  ranges  of  his  pow- 
ers, even  as  Christ  could  say,  '  For  their  sokes  I  hallow  myself, 
that  they  themselves  also  may  be  hallowe<l  by  (the)  truth  '  (.Tn 
IT'"-  1").     Such  hallowing  has  no  necessory  connexion  with 

{)urIfication  fW)m  sin,  but  onlv  with  realization  of  the  possi- 
)llitie8  of  devotion  to  Qoi'n  will  In  love.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Paul  felt  himself  not  yet  to  have  attained  or  to  have  been 
brought  to  perfection. 

(c)  TTie  Epistle  to  the  Hehreios.—U  was  probably 
of  this  positive  holiness,  resulting  from  deepened 
consecration,  that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  was 
thinking  when  he  spoke  of  the  Divine  discipline 
of  suffering  as  meant  to  issue  in  participation  in 
the  Father's  holiness  (12*°).  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  objective  aspect  of  sanctification,  that  of  a 
true  covenant-relation  established  by  the  offering 
of  the  Son's  holy  will  in  His  life-blood,  prevails  in 
this  Epistle.  In  it  cleansing,  consecration,  and 
perfection*  (©•"  ID'*  "),  all  refer  to  the  initial 
status  of  the  believer  (so  Ac  26'*,  cf.  20^'),  a.s  one 
of  perfect  access  to  the  Father  through  the  perfect 
sacrifice  of  the  Mediator.  The  present  participle, 
ol  aytaj^Siuvoi,  does  not  refer  to  progressive  sanc- 
tification, but  expresses  a  constantly  growing  class, 
and  so  is  equivalent  to  ol  47101  (2''  10'^). 

(<i)  St.  Peter. — We  have  seen  already  how  his 
use  of  if  ayiaff/uf  vvtiiiarot  refers  to  the  initial 
consecration  wrought  and  sealed  by  the  Spirit. 
Similarly  in  1  P  I*'  rdi  ^vx^s  ^M""  rrtrndnet  iv  rj 

*  He  6^  <iri  rinv  nKtiinrra  ^cpw^cffa  Is  only  a  seeming  excep- 
tion ;  for  It  refera  to  knowledge,  not  to  personal  character. 
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inraKoy  r^t  iXiiStlas  €lt  <pi\aSe\<plai>  duvrSKpiTov,  ix 
Kapdlas  dXXiJXout  d70JriJ(foTe  iKTCfCit,  dvayeyeyyyiiiimt, 
K.T.\.,  the  perfect  ^vw/cirts  (like  irayrYtrrrniUm) 
'  refers  back  to  tlie  mitial  act  of  consecration,  of 
whicli  their  acceptance  uf  baptism  was  tlie  out- 
ward sign.  The  working  out  of  tliis  . . .  remained  ' 
(Hurl);  and  it  is  represented  as  something  to  be 
taken  in  liand  once  for  all  (aorist).  With  this 
accords  tlie  other  pertinent  passage,  1  P  1 
though  it  has  but  little  theoretic  significance. 
Hort  takes  its  imperative,  'become  ye  holy  '  (£7101 
.  .  .  yey^OijTe),  to  refer  to  manifestation,  not  to 
essence.  The  thought  is,  '  show  yourselves  holy, 
as  you  are,'  'show  forth  in  your  converee  with 
others  the  holiness  that  attaches  to  your  standing 
as  consecrated  by  the  Spirit's  touch.'  So,  too,  in 
2  1'  1  believers  are  conceived  to  be,  through  the 
fulfilment  of  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospel, 
'  sharers  in  (the)  Divine  nature,'  and  separate  or  hal- 
lowed from  the  corruption  of  worldly  desire.  But 
progress  is  still  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  the 
final  fruition  of  their  calling  and  election.  They 
are  called  diligently  to  add  to  their  faith  virtue, 
insight,  self-control,  patience,  piety,  brotherly 
affection,  and,  to  crown  all,  love.  These  are  re- 
garded as  fruit,  tokens  of  true  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Their  absence  argues  dull  vision  of  things 
divine,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  a  man's  initial 
cleansing  from  his  old  sins.  Here  the  fact  of 
progress  in  the  experimental  realization  of  the 
Divine  life  within  is  implied,  but  little  or  no 
theory  of  its  rationale  is  given.  Akin  to  this,  in 
its  practical  point  of  view,  seem  the  words  in  Kev 
22"  6  47101  iyiaffS-ZiTQi  frt :  for  parallelism  with 
0  SUaiot  StKaiovipiir  iroiriaiTW  In  tends  to  fix  its 
meaning  as  '  let  the  saint  still  (once  moi-e)  act  as 
a  saint.' 

(e)  St.  John. — In  St.  John  we  meet  the  idea  that 
the  regenerate,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  seed  abiding 
In  them,  cannot  sin  habitually  (IJn  3'  6*- cf.  3"). 
But  a  progressive  jiurificatiou  of  life,  on  the  model 
of  Christ's  purity  and  as  the  conscience  is  en- 
lightened, is  taught  (tSs  6  (x<oi>  riiv  iXirlda  Tairrir 
iTr'  airif  ayvlfti  iavriv  xaSiit  ixtivot  iynis  iffriv,  3'). 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  imply  actual  sin  as 
a  condition  of  purification:  for  St.  John  writes, 
that  his  readers  may  not  fall  into  any  single  act 
of  sin  (!ra  /tJ)  ijwiprijrc,  2').  If,  then,  a  man  walk 
in  the  li^ht  of  a  good  conscience  illumined  by  the 
gospel,  it  is  possible  to  have  unembarrassed  fellow- 
ship with  God,  on  the  abiding  basis  of  the  cleansing 
effected  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  (1') — and  that 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  sin  as  a  latent  force 
within  the  soul  (1'  iimpTtaf  ^x"")-  The  initial 
Consecration  which  brings  free  access  (the  rappjiirla 
of  He  lO'")  sufBces  to  neutralize  sin,  in  the  sense 
of  a  nature  prone  to  sin  ;  while  the  power  of  the 
Divine  seed  may  avail,  on  condition  of  the  will's 
abiding  in  Christ,  to  ward  oflE  actual  sin,  and  that 
indefinitely.  Meantime  sanctificatiou,  in  the  sense 
of  the  effacing  of  old  evil  habits  and  self-conseci-a- 
tion  to  new  forms  of  love,  will  go  forward  uninter- 
ruptedly on  the  model  of  Christ's  purity  (1  Jn  3'). 

C.  Connected  Summakv.— In  Biblical  religion, 
as  elsewhere,  the  religious  conception  of  holiness 
preccdfs  the  ethical;  the  idea  of  special  relation 
to  God  and  His  service  antedates  the  idea  of 
intrin.sic  human  goodness.  The  former  is  at  first 
conceived  as  a  matter  of  ritual  duly  performed, 
which  places  the  worshipper  in  a  state  of  objective 
sanctity.  At  a  certain  stage,  however,  the  Divine 
will  became  defined  in  terms  largely  concerned  with 
morality :  henceforth  the  religious  relation  or  state 
of  holiness  could  be  measured  and  tested  by  obedi- 
ence to  such  divinely  sanctioned  forms  of  human 
conduct.  And  as  moral  action  was  felt  to  derive 
its  value  from  internal  volition,  religious  holiness 
lost  something  of  its  strictly  objective  character, 


and  became  bound  up  with  the  subjective  state  c\ 
man's  heart  or  volition.  This  is  the  stage,  roughly 
speaking,  to  which  the  prophets  brought  the  idea 
of  sanctificatiou  in  Israel.  As,  moreover,  any 
striking  result  in  the  direction  of  the  Divine  will 
was  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
the  loyalty  of  heart  found  in  Israel  was  traced  to 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness  proceeding  from  Jehovah. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  even  in  the 
prophets  the  piety  and  morality  of  the  ordinarj' 
individual  were  directly  traced  back  to  the  Spirit. 
The  first  suggestion  of  this  profound  idea  may  be 
found  in  Ps  51,  where  the  taking  away  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  regarded  as  precluding  the 
possibility  of  the  '  clean  heart '  or  '  stedfast  spirit,' 
for  which  the  psalmist  supplicates.  Yet  in  one 
special  instance,  that  of  Messiah  Himself,  the 
spiritual  qualities  which  mark  His  consecrated 
life  are  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  Is  11^.  When  we  add  that  an  ethical 
sense  by  this  time  attached  to  holiness  in  God, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  holiness  in- 
cumbent upon  His  worshippers  ('  Be  ye  holy,  for 
I  am  holy'),  we  have  already  all  the  rudiments 
of  a  doctrine  of  sanctificatiou  such  as  emerges  in 
the  NT  under  the  creative  influence  of  Jesus  the 
Christ. 

The  decisive  advance,  whereby  each  individual 
is  sealed  as  a  hallowed  member  of  God's  new 
Israel,  appears  as  early  as  St.  Peter's  address  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost;  and  not  long  after,  the 
same  apostle  sees  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  Gentile 
believers  the  token  of  their  hallowing  also  unto 
God's  kingdom.  But  there  is  little  or  no  sign 
that  any  one  before  St.  Paul  saw  in  the  Spirit  the 
very  principle  of  the  consecrated  life  in  Christians, 
alike  in  its  inception  and  in  its  development.  His 
thought  here  was  bound  up  with  another  most  dis- 
tinctive conception,  viz.  the  mystical  indwelling 
of  Christ  as  the  essence  of  the  believer's  life.  How 
closely  these  twin  ideas  were  related  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  passage,  Eph  3'6-w,  in  which  he  treats 
the  strengthening  of  the  inner  man  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  condition  of  Christ's  indwelling,  in 
such  wise  that  the  believer  is  filled  with  His  love, 
and  so  with  the  very  fulness  of  God  (cf.  Jn  14-17). 
Here  we  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  tenses  em- 
ployed point  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  experience 
being  attained  at  a  definite  stage  subsequent  to 
conversion.  It  answers  to  that  more  consciotis  and 
deliberate  self-surrender  to  God's  sanctifying  grace 
which  we  have  already  recognized,  on  its  human 
side,  in  such  passages  as  Ro  ViK  But  we  observe  in 
particular  the  fact  that  love  seems  to  be  to  St.  Paul 
(cf.  1  Co  IS,  Eph  1«,  Col  3"),  as  to  St.  John,  the 
all-inclusive  ethical  equivalent  of  personal  holiness, 
as  a  state  well-pleasing  unto  God,  and  indeed  parti- 
cipation in  His  own  essential  life  ('unto  all  the 
fulness  of  God,'  cf.  2  P  l*-')- 

Thus  sanctification  begins  subjectively  as  faith 
(cf.  Ac  26'*),  or  trustful  self-abandonment  to  God's 
revealed  will ;  and  ends  as  love.  Attitude  passes 
into  character,  the  soul  becoming  assimilated  to 
its  object,  the  God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated. 
This  means  that  Justification,  which  involves 
regeneration,  is  implicit  Sanctification  ;  and  actual 
Sanctification  means  the  subjective  attitude  of  the 
justified  become  explicit  in  moral  life.  Of  the 
relation  between  the  Divine  and  human  factors 
active  in  sanctification  as  a  process  the  NT  gives 
no  formal  theory — any  more  than  In  the  case  of 
Faith  itself,  on  which  Sanctification,  no  less  than 
Justification,  is  made  to  turn.  It,  too,  begins  and 
ends  in  faith  :  St.  Paul  might  well  have  written 
6  47iot  ix  wlartm  fi)<reTo».  But  the  reality  of  each 
factor  Is  strongly  afBrmed.  Man  is  urged  to  '  work 
out '  the  grace  within  ;  yet  with  an  awful  sense 
that  God  Himself  is  already  at  work,  prompting 
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and  animating,  and  so  in  utter  reliance  on  His 
miglity  initiative.  A  moral  conflict  there  is,  a 
struggle  that  taxes  the  nerves  of  the  soul  and  ex- 
ercises all  its  vigilance  ;  but  it  is  a  conflict  of  faith 
(1  Ti  6''),  conducted  in  reliance  upon  Divine  re- 
sources (Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  taking 
of  His  things  and  inspiring  the  soul),  not  in  self- 
sufficiency  (see  Gal  22o  in  contrast  to  Ro  lO^f-  7"-8» 
3'^').  The  normal,  and  not  only  the  intermittent, 
issue  of  such  a  conflict  may  be  victory,  and  that 
without  prescribed  limit.  Failure  is  due  to  imper- 
fection of  receptivity,  intermittent  'abiding.'  Yet, 
where  this  is  understood,  failure  but  strengthens 
for  fuller  victory,  by  deepening  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence ;  '  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ' 
(2  Co  12"). 

LiTKRATUEE. — The  f^roner&l  Uteratare  la  much  the  smme  as  for 
Reoencratiun,  the  sections  in  Martensen's  Dogmatics  belne 
specially  good  and  suj^gestive.  Much  bearing  on  our  topic  will 
also  be  found  in  boolis  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  e.g.  Kuyper,  The  Work 
ilf  the  Holij  Spirit  (Eng.  trans.  19()U),  and  works  there  cited. 
Among  older  treatises,  Marshall's  Gomel  Mystery  of  Sa  nctijica- 
tion  (1890)  is  a  classic.  The  Methodist  doctrine  of  Holiness  as 
*  Christian  Perfection '  or  *  Perfect  Love  *  has  created  quite  a 
literature  of  its  own.  And  In  recent  times  a  Uu^e  literature  has 
arisen,  devote<l  to  the  experimental  side  of  the  subject  as  pUced 
in  relief  bv  the  so-called '  Holiness  Movement,*  of  which  '  Perfec- 
tionism '  fs  one  special  phase.  But  such  literature  Is  not,  as  a 
rule,  msrl^ed  by  much  exegetlcal  precision,  and  is  ant  to  conftise 
the  Biblical  and  dogmatic  standpoints.  The  most  scnolarly  books 
of  this  type  are  those  of  Prof.  H.  C.  O.  Moule  of  Cambridge,  e.g. 
ThougKts  on  Christian  Sanctity  and  Outlines  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  There  is  apamphlet  by  J.  A.  Beet,  entitled  '  Holiness, 
as  understood  by  the  Writers  of  the  Bible '(ISSO),  which  examines 
the  passages  bearing  on  Sanctificatlon  in  a  careful  and  schohu'ly 
way.  But  In  few  books,  save  formal  Biblical  Theologies,  fa 
sunicient  account  taken  of  the  standpoint  and  emphasis  of  the 
several  Biblical  writers,  and  In  general  of  the  psychological 
conditions  Involved  In  reducing  their  experimental  ungnage  to 
theory.  J.  V.  BAETLET. 

BANCTDiRY.  —  The  ideas  underlying  sanc- 
tuary,' a  sacred  or  'holy  place'  C^i'^V,  ^'9  —  the 
fonner,  however,  is  rarely,  the  latter  never,  used 
in  OT  of  the  local  sanctuaries,  for  which  the 
Canaanite  term  is  regularly  employed*),  form 
part  of  the  larger  group  of  ideas  associated  with 
'holy,'  'holiness,'  etc.,  which  have  been  analyzed 
and  discussed  in  their  manifold  applications  in  the 
article  Holiness  in  OT  (vol.  ii.,  see  esp.  p.  396»). 
In  dealing  with  early  Semitic  religion,  the  term 
'  sanctuary '  is  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower 
application.  Un  the  one  hand,  the  whole  territory 
in  which  a  particular  deity  is  worshipped  was  in  a 
sense  his  sanctuary;  in  this  sense  Canaan,  'J"'s 
land '  (Hos  9«),  is  also  His  house  (8'  9i»)  and  a '  holy 
land '  (Zeph  3").  t)n  the  other  hand,  m  every  such 
territory  there  were  particular  spots  which  were 
regarded  as  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  god,  at 
which  he  had  manifested  his  power  in  the  past, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  still  peculiarly  accessible 
to  his  worshippers.  Such  primitive  sanctuaries 
consisted  of  imposing  natural  objects — in  particu- 
lar, mountains,  springs  of  water  with  the  fertile 
spots  around  them,  a  wide-spreading  tree  with 
the  ground  beneath  its  shade,  or  more  arbitrarily 
selected  sj>ots  associated  with  visible  manifestations 
of  the  deity  (theophanies).  When  the  Hebrews 
entered  Palestine  they  found  the  land  thickly 
studded  with  such  local  sanctuaries,  each  of  them 
a  centre  of  Canaanite  worship.  As  the  country 
gradually  came  under  their  control,  its  sacred  places 
became  ipso  facto  sanctuaries  of  the  national  God, 
Jahweh.  Only  a  few  typical  examples  can  be  men- 
tioned bere,t  reference  being  made  once  for  all  to 
the  special  articles  on  the  places  named. 

*  That  'sanctuary'  (mikddsh)  and  'high  place'  (bdmdh)  are 
svnonrmoas  In  the  older  literature  is  evident  fi*om  Am  79  and 
Is  1614.  Of.  Erk  20S8f.  where  '  high  hill '  also  appears  as  a  syno- 
nym of  'high  place.' 

+  A  Gennan  scholar.  Frelherr  von  Oall,  has  recently  Investi- 
gated over  one  hutufred^  E.  and  W.  of  the  .Jordan,  in  his 
monograph  on  ancient  Israelite  aanctnarles  (AUiarael.  £uU- 
natttn,  1888). 


(a)  Comparatively  limited  In  number  are  the  instances  where 
springs  and  tcf  Us  are  attested  as  the  sites  of  sanctuaries  in  our 
extant  literature.  The  best  known  are  the  ancient  sanctuary  ot 
Beeksukba,  assocUted  by  tradition  with  Abraham  (On  1^131)  and 
Isaac  (2693),  and  retaining  Its  sanctity  to  a  late  date  (see  below) ; 
Kadesu  {V^!>  'holy  place'),  also  named  En-mlshpat  or  Judgment- 
spring  (147),  and  BnK-UHAi-Roi  (167. 14).  OinoM,  the  modern 
Virgin's  fountain,  on  the  west  side  of  the  KIdmn  nvlne,  was 
the  site  of  Solomon's  consecraUon,  and  therefore  a  sanctuary  of 
repute  (1  K  13S. ») ;  his  rival  Adon^ah  assembled  his  iMends  by 
another  sacred  spot. '  the  Serpent  stone '  (Zouei.xtu),  which  was 
by  En-rogel,  the  fUller's  spring  (IK  1*). 

(6)  More  numerous  were  the  sacred  trees,  which  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  religion  of  the  heathen  Semites,  and  are 
stiU  objects  of  veueraUon  among  the  fellahin  of  Syria,  as  the 
pieces  of  cloth  hung  on  their  branches  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  pottery  underneath  amply  testily-.  Abraham's  first  altar 
on  the  soil  of  Canaan  was  raised  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
terebinth  of  Mokeii  (Gn  126.7  BVm)  at  'the  place  of  Shechem,* 
an  eloquent  witness  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this  oracular 
sanctuary.  Hero  were  buried  the  objectionable  Images  of 
Jacob's  household  (854) ;  and  the  same  tree,  no  doubt,  Is  associ- 
ated with  Joshua  (Jos  249K)  and  Abhneleeh  ( Jg  li6|.  Of  equal 
anUqulty  was  another  sanctuary,  the  terebinths  of  Mambe  at 
Hebron  (6n  1318).  These  tree-sanctuaries,  indeed,  figure  with 
i>ecn)inr  frequency  In  the  legends  of  the  patriarchs — a  net  which 
Is  to  be  interpreted  as  Implying  their  existence  long  twfore  the 
Hebrew  conquest.  Besides  tnose  already  noted  at  Shechem 
and  Hebron,  othera  are  found  at  Beersheba  (On  2138),  at  a  spot 
near  Bethel  (SS8),  and,  fWim  a  later  period,  at  Ophrah  (Jg  tlV.  M). 
The  fiu^t  that  jusUce  was  uniformly  dispensed  under  religious 
sanction  and  protection  Implies  the  presence  of  a  sanctuary  at 
the  palm  of  iSeborah  (.Fg  4«)— by  several  recent  scholars  Identi- 
fied with  the  '  oak  of  weeping '  (see  Allon-Bacutd)  of  Gn  8&3 — 
and  at  GIbeah,  where,  according  to  the  better  Greek  text,  Saul 
sat  under  the  tamarisk  'at  the  high  place'  (see  p.  19ib  note), 
apparently  to  administer  Justice.  Unaer  the  monarchy.  Indeed, 
these  tree-sanctuaries  were  multiplied  Indefinitely,  aa  we  learn 
ft-om  the  vigorous  polemics  of  the  later  prophets  against  the 
'  altars  upon  every  high  hill,  In  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  under  every  green  tree  and  under  every  thick  oak,  the  pUce 
where  they  did  otfer  sweet  savour  to  all  their  Idols'  (Ezk  618; 
cf.  Dt  121,  Jer  &>  and  often.  Is  5Ti).*  For  the  sacred  pole  or 
^ashiruh,  which  some  authorities  regard  aa  a  substitute  for  the 
living  tree,  see  Ahhekaii,  vol.  1.  p.  165. 

(c)  The  special  sanctity  of  mountains  and  high  hills  was  a 
widespread  belief,  not  confined  to  the  Semites,  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  earliest  sanctuary  of  which  we  have  any  historical, 
as  disUngulshed  from  legendary,  record  Id  OT  Is  the  mountain 
sanctuary  of  Horeb-Sinai,  *  the  mountain  of  God '  (Ex  SI,  cf.  1  K 
103).  Hekmuk,  as  its  name  Implies,  was  Invested  with  slmlhir 
sanctity.  Within  the  limits  of  Canaan  the  names  of  Carmei. 
(1  K  lsl9ir.),  the  opposing  peaks  of  Ebal  and  Gieizim,  Tabor 
(IIoB  M),  and  the  Mt.  op  Olives  (2  S  1532)  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves. These,  after  all,  are  Insignificant  In  number  compared 
with  the  Innumerable  '  high  places '  or  bdm&th  with  which  the 
hind  was  studded  (see  Hiaii  Place,  vol.  II.  p.  8S1,  for  ample  reff.). 
Down  to  the  7th  cent.  B.o.  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hebrews 
required  that  every  town  and  village  should  have  Its  local 
sanctuary.  Just  as  In  Christian  hinds  every  parish  has  Its  church. 
From  the  Interesting  narrative  1  S  91Stt  '105  we  learn  that  these 
sanctuaries  were  situated  on  the  nearest  commanding  eminence. 
Where  no  such  eminence  was  avalUble,  the  sanctuarj'.  It  has 
been  supposed,  was  erected  upon  an  artificial  mound  (cf.  Jer.  731, 
2  K  179).  The  usual  type,  however,  of  the  artificial  sanctuary, 
that  Is,  a  sanctuary  created  by  human  hands  to  mark  the  site  of 
a  special  Divine  manifestation,  was  the  sacred  pillar  or  maqsibah 

or  the  sacred  stone-drvle  (SjSj)  or  cromlech  (see,  for  details, 
Pillab,  vol.  IIL,  and  cf.  Altab,  vol.  I.  p.  75). 

Several  of  the  above-mentioned  sanctuaries  had 
a  more  than  local  reputation.  Those  of  greatest 
repute  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  were  Bethel,  the 
chief  '  royal  sanctuary ' (ll??  "''317?,  A V  '  the  king's 
chapel,'  Am  7'*),  with  its  companion  sanctuary 
Ban  ;  Gilgal  (Am  4*,  Hos  4"  etc.);  and  the  far  dis- 
tant Beersheba  (Am  6^  8'*).  A  favourite  sanctuary 
was  at  Gibeon,  'the  great  high  place'  (1  K  S**), 
where  Solomon's  inaugural  sacrifices  were  offered. 
In  the  period  from  the  conquest  to  the  building  of 
the  temple,  the  presence  of  the  ark  gave  a  special 
sanctity  to  the  place  of  its  location.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  SlIILOH  was  the  principal 
sanctuary  in  the  time  of  the  judges ;  a  special 
temple  (T- )  was  built  for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
ark,  with  the  house  of  Eli  as  its  miniatrant  priests. 
Hence  the  annual  religious  festival  at  Shiloh  was 
one  of  exceptional  importance  (Jg  21^',  1  S  l'-^). 
Whether  the  important  sanctuary  at  Nob  was 
contemporary  with  that  at  Shiloh  is  uncertain  ; 

•  We  do  not  Include  here  the  graves  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  heroes,  since  It  Is  still  a  moot  point  to  what  extent,  If  at 
all,  these  were  places  of  worahlp  for  their  descendants. 
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the  first  mention  of  it  occurs  after  the  deetraetion 
of  the  latter  (1 S  21"' )>  bat  this  may  be  acddentaL 
All  the  sacred  places  of  the  South,  however,  were 
soon  eclipsed  by  the  royal  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
raised  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  theophany 
at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (2  8  24>*->*, 
2  Ch  3»). 

Round  these  ancient  shrines  centred  the  religions 
life  of  the  Uobrews  in  early  times.  Hither  they 
flocked  as  the  annual  festivals  came  round,  at  the 
recurring  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  to  otfer  their 
tithes,  their  firet-fruits,  and  their  sacrifices.  Un- 
fortunately, we  can  only  partially  reconstruct  either 
the  equipment  of  these  sanctuaries  or  the  cere- 
monies which  characterized  the  worship  of  an- 
tiquity, with  its  sacrificial  meal  and  the  joyous 
intercourse  of  the  sacral  community.  Witnont 
unnecessarily  repeating  the  facts  already  given  in 
the  article  High  Plack  (§  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  382),  we 
may  note  the  indispensable  altar  with  its  almost 
universal  adjuncts,  the  sacred  pillar  [moffebah)  and 
the  sacred  pole  ('agherah),  the  nail  (n^^  1  S  B'*)  or 
halls  in  which  the  sacrificial  feast  was  held,  a 
temple  or  shrine  (nto;  it's  1  K  12F>  and  elsewhere) 
for  the  protection  of  the  sacred  images  which 
formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  some  sanctuaries 
at  least,  such  as  the  mysterious  Epuod  and  the 
almost  equally  mysterious  Tebafhiii  (see  commen- 
taries on  Hoe  S'). 


1}\ 


rLAH  op  man  plick,  pbtri. 

The  recent  discoveiy  of  what  mart  have  b«en  the  ro-al 
sanctuary  ot  Rlorn,  clow  to  the  ruins  o*  Petra,  affords  very 
material  aid  in  the  reconatruction  above  desiderated.  Near  the 
summit  o(  a  mountain  overlooking  Petra*  were  found  two  rock- 

•  The  following  is  based  on  an  article  by  Professor  Robinson 
of  Chicago  (who,  though  not  the  first  to  visit  the  site,  was  the 
Brst  to  realize  its  imjxjrtance,  April  1900),  entitled  'The  High 
Place  at  Petra  in  Edom,"  in  the  BMical  World,  Jan.  1901 ;  and 
on  ao  earlier  article  bv  Profeasor  Ives  Ouittailwin  visited  the 
•its  in  July  UOO)  in  P^FSt,  Oct.  IBOO. 


cot  'obelisk-like  oolomns,'  about  18  ft  In  beMit,  tad  mum 
100  ft  aiNut,  oleatly  the  nuufUaht  ot  OT.  On  the  aetaai 
•usunlt  was  a  large  oourtL  47  it.  by  20,  hewn  in  the  rook  to 
the  depth  In  parts  of  18  in.,  and  ampnacbed  from  below  hj 
a  stair  out  in  the  rock.  Near  the  osntre  ot  the  oonit  sulBcient 
rock  bat  been  left  to  form  a  raised  plattonn  6  ft.  by  S^,  and 
4  In.  In  height.    It  has  been  sogjgested  that  hare  the  woi^ 


shipper  stood  whose  victim  was  being  offered,  the  rest  of  the 
wonblppen  standing  in  the  sanrounmng  ooutt.  On  the  west 
ot  the  latter,  facing  the  raised  pbitform,  stands  the  altar,  0  ft. 


by  0,  In  height  8  ft.,  cut  tree  on  all  rides  from  the  sarnmnding 
rook,  and  tondshed  on  the  side  towards  the  court  with  a  short 
flight  ot  tonr  steps.  On  the  topmost  step,  which  U  considerably 
the  Urgeat,  stood  the  offldating  priest.  In  the  centre  ot  the 
upper  anrtaoa  ot  the  altar  a  rectangular  depression  has  been 
hewn  oat  to  aerra  aa  the  attar-hearth.  Immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  altar,  and  Miproachad  from  It  hy  steps,  the  rock 
presents  a  flat  surtsoe  with  two  large  'droolar  and  oonoentrio' 
cupa  hewn  out  with  vertical  sides,  the  larger  8  ft.  10  in.,  the 
smaller  1  tb  6  in.  In  diameter.  Here  tha  saorifloes  may  have 
been  prepared,  aa  a  oonduit  leading  from  the  k>wer  cup  seems 
to  have  served  to  carry  away  the  blood  ot  the  victfana.  For 
further  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the  artioles  cited, 
both  of  which  are  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings. 

From  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  served  them- 
selves heir*  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Canaan,  the 
worship  of  J'  was  there  celebrated  for  several 
centnnes  with  the  full  approval  of  Israel's  religious 
guides  (see  1  S  7",  1  K  ^  18«>  and  oft. ).  Such  local 
worship  is  alone  contemplated  in  the  oldest  Hebrew 
legislation  ('  in  every  place  where  I  record  my  name 
I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee,'  Ex  20**). 
But  by  this  multiplicity  of  sanctuaries  the  religion 
of  J'  was  exposed  to  two  great  dangers,  agamst 
which  the  prophets  of  the  8th  oentn^  repeatedly 
utter  the  most  solemn  warnings.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  an  ever-increasing  admixture  of 
heathen  Canaanite  elements  with  the  purer  and 
more  spuitual  elements  of  the  true  Hebrew  coitus, 
until  Hosea  could  truthfully  declare  that  the 
worship  of  J*  bad  practically  degenerated  into 
idolatry  (13*)  and  its  ministrants  into  idol-priests 
(see  Chehariu).  In  the  second  place,  the  native 
religion,  with  its  multiplicity  ot  looil  Baalim, 
exerted  a  baneful  influence  on  the  Mosaic  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  J*.  The  Northern  Kingdom  came 
to  an  end  oefore  a  reformation  could  Be  effected. 
In  the  South,  thanks  to  the  unique  position  of  its 
royal  sanctuary  and  the  comparative  purity  of  the 
cuitus  as  there  practised,  this  twofold  danger  was 
not  felt  to  quite  the  same  extent.  Yet  the  de- 
stmction  of  Samaria,  the  strongest  possible  proof 
of  the  Divine  commission  of  her  prophets,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  best 
religions  spirits  of  the  South,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatly  enhanced  importance  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  would  gradually  tend  to 
diminish  the  popularity  and  prestige  of  the  local 
sanctuaries,  ^Vnether  Hezekiah  really  made  the 
attempt  at  centralization  with  which  he  is  credited 
(2  K  18*)  must  be  left  an  open  qnestion.  The 
reform,  at  the  best,  was  shortlived.  Not  till  the 
far-reaching  reformation  of  Josiah,  under  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  Deuteronomy  (B.O.  622-621), 
were  eflective  measures  taken  for  the  destruction 
of  the  local  sanctuaries  and  the  deportation  of  their 
priests  to  Jerusalem  (2  K  23).  The  losses  as  well 
as  the  gains  of  so  drastic  a  measure  of  reform  have 
been  set  forth  under  the  article  HlOH  Place  (with 
which  compare  Deutebonohy,  Josiah).  In  the 
Priestly  document  (P)  the  battle  has  long  been 
won,  and  scarcely  an  echo  remains.  The  law  and 
practice  of  one  central  sanctuary  are  transferred  to 
the  period  of  the  desert  wanderings  (see  Taber- 
nacle), an  nnhistorical  presentation  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  Hebrews  which  dominates  the  whole 
subsequent  literature,  and  has  prevailed  to  oar 
own  day. 

In  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point,  tha 
purely  religions  aspect  of  the  ancient  sanctuarie* 
has  been  properly  kept  in  the  foreground.  But,  in 
early  times  at  feast,  these  sanctnaries  were  sJso 
the  seats  of  jnstice  {0iiut),  of  which  their  priest* 
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were  the  administrators.  In  general,  where  the 
consuetudinary  law  of  the  clan  or  tribe  proved 
inadequate,  a  fresh  toruh  or  Divine  and  authorita- 
tive decision  was  sought  from  J"'3  representatives 
at  the  nearest  sanctuary  of  repute.  The  extant 
law-codes,  further,  make  provision  for  the  inter- 
position in  specified  cases  of  the  priests  of  the  local 
sanctuaries  in  their  judicial  capacity  —  whence 
their  peculiar  title  Elohim  (see  o  !p<  in  Ozf.  Heb. 
Lex.),  though  some  of  the  passages  in  question 
(Ex.  21«  22*-  [Heb.  ;  cf.  18"',  1  S  2»)  ai-e  of 
doubtful  interpretation.  More  explicit  are  the 
recuuuuendations  of  Deut.  regulating  the  procedure 
of  the  supreme  court  at  the  central  sanctuary 
(Ut  IT").  Passing  from  the  law-codes  to  the 
history,  we  find,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
repeated  evidence  of  the  leaders  of  thd  people 
dispensing  justice  at  the  various  sanctuaries,  e.y. 
Mo.ses  at  En-mishpat  or  Kadesh  (see  Law  in  O'l', 
vol.  iii.  p.  67*),  Deborah,  isamuel, — whose  circuit 
included  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah,  all  notable 
sanctuaries  (1  S  T"), — and  Saul  (reff.  above). 

Every  primitive  sanctuary,  further,  in  virtue  of 
its  inviolability  as  the  abode  of  deity,  was  an 
asylum  or  place  of  refuge.  This  right  of  asylum 
is  expressly  recognized  in  the  oldest  legislation, 
only  cases  of  premeditated  murder  being  excluded 
(Ex  21"  ";  see  GoEL,  vol.  ii.  p.  223 f.  ;  Ai.tak, 
vol.  i.  p.  77»).  The  later  institution  of  cities  of 
refuge  (see  REFUGE)  was  the  necessary  corollary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  local  sanctuaries. 

For  the  so-called  '  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,'  see 
Money  (vol.  iii.  p.  422).     A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

BAND  (V'n  iufwi)  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
incoherent  grains  of  silei,  generally  mixed  with 
others  of  different  mineral  substances,  such  as 
uiica,  felspar,  and  gems.  It  was  a  familiar  object 
with  writers  of  the  Bible,  and  is  therefore  used 
emblematically,  the  expression  '  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  seashore '  being  found  in  several  passages 
Gn  22",  Jos  11*,  1  S  13»,  1  K  P»  etc).  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  line  of  sandhills  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  (see  SEA  (GREAT))  and 
Lower  Egypt  (Ex  2'^'). 

In  the  following  passages  the  word  is  used  to 
represent — (1)  Numberleasness,  vastness:  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  (Gn  22",  Jer  33",  Ro  8«, 
He  11'2)  ;  the  store  of  com  gathered  by  Joseph 
in  Egypt  (Gn  41«)  ;  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Jos 
;  the  I'hilisUnes  (1  S  13«)  ;  the  Israelites  (2  S 
17",  1  K  4»  Is  1022  4819)  ;  the  captives  of  the 
CliaJdceans  (Hab  1') ;  Solomon's  largeness  of  heart, 
i.e.  wisdom  (1  K  4»  [Heb.  5»]) ;  (2)  heaviness  (Job 
6»,  Pr  27')  ;  (3)  an  insecure  foundation  (Mt  7»). 

£.  HULL. 

81NDAL.— See  DBESS,  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

SAND  FLIES  (RVm  of  Ex  and  Wis  19i°).— 
See  Lice. 

BAND  LIZABD.— See  Snail. 

**BANHEDKIN.— 

1.  The  DUne  and  its  hiBtoiy. 
il.  Origin  and  history  uf  the  lostltuUos. 
iii.  Place  of  meetinji^. 

Iv.  Composition,  and  quallflcatlonB  for  membersbip. 
V.  The  president. 

vi.  Functions  and  procedure. 

vii.  Latest  history. 

Literature. 

i.  THE  Name  and  its  History. —Sanhedrin 
(i.e.  avriSpior)  was  the  name  applied  to  the  highest 
court  of  justice  and  supreme  council  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  a  wider  sense  also  to  lower  courts  of  justice. 
In  the  Jewish  tradition-literature  this  designation, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  alternates  with  the  post- 
biblical  Heb.  ]n  n^s  Aiam.  tijn       The  Hebrew- 

"Oopyright,  mt,  by 


Aramaic  form  fll^'?  (we  find  also  the  punctuation 
I'"'7'v^?')  sprang  from  the  Greek  word,  the  aspiration 
of  the  second  vowel  (from  tSpa)  becoming  audible 
and  being  transcribed  with  n.  The  ending  -iai> 
was  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  with  elision 
of  the  0,  as  in  other  words  with  the  same  ending 
(cf.  pi3>B  =  iroXdTfov,  i.e.  palatium).  The  word,  liow- 
ever,  is  found  written  also  without  n  (see  Levy, 
WTjrterb.  z.  den  Targumim,  ii.  ITi');  XUWJi  iii. 
hhiib).  From  )mnjD,  which  sounded  like  a  Semitic 
plural,  there  was  even  formed  a  sing,  form  'll^!^?, 
which  is  met  with  not  infrequently.  Both  forms 
were  treated  as  feminines.  From  '"i";?!-  was  formed 
the  plur.  niKi-'njo. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ancient  traditions 
embodied  in  the  Talmudic  literature,  it  cannot  be 
gathered  from  these  when  the  employment  of  the 
Greek  word  began.  In  the  halachic  tradition  it 
makes  its  appearance  as  completely  naturalized 
and  belonging  to  the  ancient  vocabulary  of  this 
tradition.  The  first  historical  statement  in  which 
Josephus  employs  the  word  vwiSptoy  has  regard  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
Gabinius,  who  abrogated  the  constitution  of  the 
country  of  the  Jews,  and  divided  the  latter  into 
five  districts,  each  with  a  synedHon  at  its  head 
(Ant.  XIV.  V.  4).  One  of  these  syiiedria  had  its 
seat  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  of  exactly  the  same 
rank  as  the  others.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
name  first  took  root  on  this  occasion  (B.C.  57),  and 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Gabinius.  For 
if  the  term  was  first  employed  in  his  decree 
degrading  the  supreme  council  of  Jerusalem,  it 
would  surely  not  have  been  retained  when,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  re- 
gained its  dignity  ;  nor,  if  it  liad  had  so  hateful  an 
origin,  would  it  have  gained  the  popularity  which 
is  conspicuous  in  its  employment  in  the  national 
tradition,  and  especially  in  that  connected  with 
religious  legislation.  But  a  direct  proof  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  our  loan-word  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  OT.  In  the 
LXX  version  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  awiSpiav  is 
used  pretty  frequently  :  so  in  15"  to  reproduce  d 
in  the  sense  of  '  deliberative  assembly '  (of.  also 
11"  and  322,  likewise  Jer  15").  In  2«2«  Tnpa  is  ren- 
dered by  if  irvvtSploti.  But  specially  striking  are 
the  renderings  of  22^°  and  312<.  In  the  former  of 
these  passages  the  translator  read  n^s  ar^i  for 
jn  n3S"i,  and  rendered  accordingly  Star  yip  KaBlaT) 
iw  avveSplip,  where,  however,  avpiSpuir  is,  as  in  the 
language  of  the  Palestinian  schools,  equivalent  to 
n  ^''3.  In  the  other  passage  the  second  half  of  the 
verse  is  rendered  iivUa  &v  xaBlari  Ir  vvftSplif  luri. 
tC»v  yepbvTtav  KaToixup  rijs  yijt.  Tlie  addition  iv 
vvnSpltf  is  plainly  occasioned  by  the  mention  of 
the  'elders'  of  the  land,  for  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  are  called  CJP^  (vptrpCrrepoi),  and  the 
Sanhedrin  itself  (see  below)  also  bears  the  title 
yepovala.  —  Now  we  do  not  know  when  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  was  translated  into  Greek,  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  inchided  among  the  '  other  books, ' 
besides  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  whose 
translation  into  Greek  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue 
to  Sirach.  In  that  case  the  Greek  translation  of 
Proverbs  would  have  been  in  existence  as  early  as 
B.C.  130,  and  mviSptov  had  been  then  for  a  long 
time  the  common  property  of  the  Jewish  school 
speech,  into  which  it  must  have  found  its  way  at 
the  era  of  the  Grseco-Syrian  supremacy. 

ii.  OUIOIN  AND  IIlSTOKY  OK  THE  iN-STITDTION. 

— 1.  It  might  be  assumed  beforehand  that  the 
institution  which  received  the  Greek  title  wv4Spu>r 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  had  also  an  existence  of 
some  kind  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
second  temple.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Gkeat  Synaqooue  (nSnjn  noj3),  which  in  the 
school  tradition  (see  Ahoth  1.  1)  forms  the  connect- 
Chant*  ScrBma'*  aon» 
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ing  link  between  the  last  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
first  teachers  of  the  I-aw  who  are  named  In  the 
(ireek  period,  was  nothiiif;  else  than  the  supreme 
council  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  the  H&n- 
hedrin.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  as  a  fact  that  the 
school  tradition  itself  undeistaiids  by  nSnjn  nojj 
not  an  institution  persisting  for  centuries,  but 
that  extremely  important  assembly  held  under 
Ezra  and  fsehemiah  (Neh  8-10),  which  was  called 
the  'great,'  just  as  1  Mac  14^*  gives  the  name 
avvayaiyri  iieydXrj  to  the  assembly  wliich  nominated 
Sinion  hereditary  prince  and  high  priest.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  the  supreme  council  of 
Jerusalem  was  thought  of  as  the  continuation  of 
that  great  assembly,  or,  rather,  that  the  great 
assembly  was  thought  of  as  the  supreme  council, 
the  Sanhediin  of  the  period  between  the  last  of 
the  Prophets  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  Greek 
domination.  Sucli  a  conception  would  make  its 
way  all  the  more  readily,  seeing  that  later  tradi- 
tion contracted  this  period  to  a  few  decades.  It 
would  also  explain  the  circumstance  that  In  the 
Roll  of  Fasts  {Megillat  Taanith)  the  Sanhedrin  is 
called  KPE"i3  (=  no:3)  in  the  passage  cited  below. 
An  actual  trace  of  the  highest  court  of  justice  as 
it  existed  in  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period  should  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  college  of  judges  which,  according 
to  2  Ch  10^,  king  Jehoshaphat  instituted  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  whose  functions  are  specified,  having 
regard  to  Dt  17'.  In  this  description  the  Chronicler 
had  before  his  mind's  eye  the  institution  as  it 
existed  in  Jerusalem  in  his  own  day. 

2.  In  the  records  relating  to  the  Greek  period 
we  find  the  supreme  council  of  Jerusalem  bearing 
the  designation  yepovala.  It  is  so  named  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  (c.  200  B.C.)  at  the  head  of 
the  leading  classes  of  the  Jews  who  are  freed  from 
all  imposts  and  taxes  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  iii.  3). 
Antiochus  v.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Jewish  people 
(B.C.  164),  offers  greetings  tj  -fepmalq.  rwv  'lovSalur 
(2  Mac  11").  Elsewhere,  too,  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Maccabajan  era  there  is  mention  of  the  yepowrla, 
or  we  find  the  first  place  assigned  to  the  '  elders ' 
(ol  TrpcapiTf/xn)  of  Israel  (cf.  Schiirer,  GJV  ii.  192 
flfJP  II.  i.  167]).  In  the  Talmudic  tradition  the 
Sanhedrin  of  the  Hasmonsan  period  is  called 
'KjiQcn  Se>  pi  D13  'house  of  justice  of  the  Has- 
monieans '  (Aboda  zara  366 ;  Sanhed.  82a).  Its 
history  coincides  partially  with  the  history  of  the 
conflicts  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
When  John  Hyrcanus,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  shook  himself  loose  from  the  Pharisees  and 
declared  their  enactments  to  be  without  force  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVI.  xi.  1),  be  is  not  likely  to  have  accom- 
plished this  without  having  expelled  the  Pharisaic 
members  from  the  Sanhedrin.  There  came  thus 
into  beinga  'Sadducean  Sanhedrin'(3'pn3t  imnjo; 
cf.  a'pni  >a  n>3  of  Bab.  Sanhed.  62ft) ,  as  it  is  called 
in  a  valuable  tradition  preserved  in  §  10  of  the  Roll 
of  Fasts  (^Megillat  Taanith)  which  is  of  impoi-tance 
for  the  history  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  it  is  said 
that  on  the  28th  of  the  month  Tebet  :  Nns":3  k2ti> 
Mjn,  t.e.  '  the  assembly  constituted  itself  according 
to  the  law,'  or  'the  assembly  sat  for  judgment.' 
According  to  the  accompanying  gloss,  which  rests 
beyond  doubt  on  historical  tradition,  this  event, 
whose  memory  was  thus  perpetuated  by  an  anni- 
versary, took  place  in  the  reign  of  Jannaeus,  and 
consisted  _  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Sadducean 
members  from  the  Sanhedrin,  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  new  Sanhedrin,  whose  deliberations  were 
conducted  on  Pharisaic  principles,  under  the 
leadership  of  Simon  ben  Shetach.  But  this  victory 
of  the  Pharisees  was  soon  followed  by  the  bitterest 
conflicts  between  them  and  Alexander  Jannteus, 
and  by  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the  Sadducees 
ia  the  Sanhedrin,  which,  however,  had  to  yield 


in  turn  to  that  of  the  Pharisees  under  Jannseus' 

successor  Salome  Alexandra. 

In  the  brothers'  quarrel  amongst  the  sons  oi 
Alexandra,  the  Sanhedrin  must  again  have  played 
its  rOle.  This  strife  led  to  the  intervention  of 
Rome,  and  not  long  afterwards  to  the  above, 
mentioned  degradation  of  the  Sanhedrin  by  Ga- 
binius.  This  degradation,  however,  was  only 
transient,  and  soon  we  find  the  Sanhedrin  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  Ilenxl  the  young  son  of  Ami- 
pater  (Ant.  XIV.  ix.  4).  This  nieraottible  judicial 
sitting  w;vs  destined  to  be  fateful  for  the  San- 
hedrin, those  who  took  part  in  it  falling  victims  to 
the  bloody  revenge  of  Herod  when  he  came  to 
power  (i'ft. ).  The  institution  itself  Uerod  allowed 
to  contiime.  He  even  utilized  the  Sanhedrin  to 
get  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  the  aged  Hyr- 
canus (Ant.  XV.  vi.  3). 

3.  During  the  period  of  tlie  Roman  procurator.^, 
which  was  interrupted  for  a  few  years  (A.I).  41-44) 
by  the  reign  of  Agrippa  I.,  the  Sanhedrin  continued 
to  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Jewish  people. 
It  appears  as  such  in  the  NT  narratives  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus  (Mt  26",  Mk  14«  16i,  Lk  22««,  Jn  11"), 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions  in  the  early  davs  of 
Christianity  (Ac  4«  O'^ff-  22*  23i*  24-'").  Jesus 
Himself  once  (Mt  6'-)  names  the  Sanhedrin  as  the 
tribunal  called  on  to  give  judgment  in  the  case  of 
capital  oflences.  In  Josephus'  record  of  the  events 
that  occurred  in  the  times  of  the  last  procurators 
and  during  the  war  against  Rome,  the  Sanhedrin 
is  mentioned  sometimes  as  <rvv{Spu>v  and  sometimes 
as  povK-l).  Or  be  speaks,  as  is  almost  his  uniform 
practice  in  his  autobiography,  of  the  Koiviv  rum 
'lepoaoXv/uTuv  (Vita  12.  13.  38.  49.  70),  or,  shortly, 
ri  KOiviv  (ib.  52.  00),  meaning  by  this  especially  the 
Sanhedrin.  It  was  the  latter  that  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war  with  Rome  guided  affairs  and 
organized  the  struggle.  But  when  the  Zealots 
seized  the  reins  of  power  in  the  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, they  no  doubt  put  the  Sanhedrin  aside. 
In  order  to  procure  a  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
man  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  the 
Zealots  assembled  ad  hoc  a  tribunal  of  70,  in  which 
Josephus  (BJ  IV.  v.  4)  sees  a  caricature  of  the 
regular  court.  Amongst  the  traditions  relating 
to  the  melancholy  events  connected  with  the  fall 
of  the  Jewish  Stat«,  we  read  not  only  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  but  of  the  '  cessation  of 
the  Sanhedrin '  ( Sota  ix.  end  ;  Eeha  rahbathi  on 
La  6").  '  With  it,'  we  are  told, '  ceased  the  joyous 
song  of  the  feasts.' 

4.  As  the  Jewish  people  itself,  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  began  a  new  life  in 
Palestine  under  new  conditions,  so  also  the  Sanhed- 
rin of  Jerusalem  experienced  a  kind  of  resurrec- 
tion. At  Jabneh  (Jamnia)  an  assembly  of  teachers 
of  the  Law  constituted  itself  and  regarded  itself 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  In 
the  first  instance  a  university  or  academy,  but 
then  an  assembly  which  deliberated,  which  inter- 
preted the  laws  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  thus 
became  really  a  legislative  and  judicial  body, — this 
new  Sanhedrin,  as  constituted  at  Jamnia,  had 
many  points  of  close  contact  with  the  old  council 
of  Jerusalem.  And  when  Jamnia  ceased  to  be  the 
central  point  of  Jewish  scribism,  the  Sanhedrin 
migrated — so  the  tradition  expressed  it  (Hosh 
haskana  31o  6,  upon  the  authority  of  R.  Jochanan, 
t  279) — to  other  places,  till  it  settled  down  at 
Tiberias.  This  notion  of  the  persistence  of  the 
Sanhedrin  even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  its  continuance  in  the  high  schools  of 
Palestine,  has  largely  influenced  the  traditions 
about  the  Sanhedrin.  What  was  true  of  the  new 
institution  was  transferred  to  the  ancient  one,  and 
the  historical  picture  of  the  latter  was  thus 
essentially  changed.    Yet  it  may  be  assumed,  on 
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the  other  hand,  that  faithful  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion about  the  ancient  Sanhedrin  secured  the 
retention  in  the  new  body  of  luany  peculiarities 
of  the  institution  as  it  had  existed  in  its  last 
decades.  In  this  way  even  the  statements  about 
the  Sanhedrin  preserved  in  Tannaite  triuiiiion  and 
in  halachic  tlieory  may  be  treated  as  historical 
evidence.  It  is  hard,  to  be  sure,  to  bring  this 
evidence  into  harmony  with  the  statements  of 
Josephus  and  the  NT,  but  all  the  same  it  is  to 
these  lirst^named  witnesses  that  we  owe  our 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  features  in  tlie 
picture  we  are  to  draw  of  the  character  and 
activity  of  the  Sanliedrin. 

5.  In  distinction  from  tlie  lesser  courts  of  justice 
which  were  found  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Jews' 
country,  the  Sanliedrin  at  Jerusalem  was  called 
the  Great  Sanhedrin  (n'jiu  jmnjo  or  nSnj  'mnjo,  the 
same  as  "jnj  jn  po).  The  Mishna  {Sanhed.  i.  6) 
says  on  this  point:  'There  was  a  great  Sanhedrin 
of  71  members  and  a  little  Sanhedrin  of  23.' 
According  to  the  Tannaite  Jose  b.  Chalaftha,  well 
known  as  a  chrouologist  and  a  source  of  historical 
information,  there  were  in  Jerusalem  itself,  besides 
the  Great  Sanhedrin,  other  two  little  synedria. 
This  statement,  which  is  coupled  with  informa- 
tion about  the  activity  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Tosefta, 
Chayiga  ii.  9,  and  Sanhed.  vii.  1  ;  Jerus.  Sanhed. 
lllc ;  Bab.  Sanhed.  886),  agrees  with  the  anonymous 
statement  of  the  Mishna  {Sanhed.  xi  2)  and  the 
Sifr§  (on  l)t  IT^  §  152). 

iii.  PLACE  OF  Meeting. — The  seats  of  the  two 
lesser  courts  of  justice  of  Jerusalem  are  specified 
in  the  above  passages  as,  respectively,  '  the  entrance 
of  the  Temple  mount '  [iJi  one  version  '  the  Temple 
mount'],  and  'the  entriince  of  the  Temple  court' 
[in  one  version  'of  the  Ch61,'  Middoth  ii.  3].  The 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Echa 
rab.  Prooem.  n.  23,  ib.  on  La  2^  and  4" ;  Kohfl. 
rab.  on  Kc  3'*  ;  Bab.  Cfittin  67&)  also  speaks  of  the 
great  and  the  little  Sanhedrin. — As  the  seat  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrin,  the  Tannaite  tradition  (be- 
sides the  above-cited  passages,  see  Mishna,  Peah 
ii.  6,  Eduyoth  vii.  4)  names  'the  Hall  of  Hewn 
Stone'  (n'tjn  nyeh),  which,  according  to  Middoth 
V.  4,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  court. 
This  hall  served  the  priests  also  for  the  disposing 
by  lot  of  their  functions  (Mishna,  Tamid  ii.  end; 
Tosefta,  Yoma  ii.  10;  Bab.  Yoma  25a),  and  as 
the  place  for  the  recitation  of  the  Shema'  (Tamid 
iv.  end). 

AcconliRK  to  a  baraiiha  of  tbe  Bab.  Talmud  ( Toma  16a)  the 
'Hall  of  Hewn  Stone'  was  In  the  form  of  a  'in^at  basilica.* 
Bat  this  statement  may  have  arisen  ft*om  the  description  of  the 
basilica  at  Alexandria  In  which  the  Sanhedrin  there  held  its 
sittings  (Tos.  Sttkka  iv.  6;  Bab.  Sitkka  6ib).  Abayl,  a  Bab. 
Amora  of  the  4th  cent.,  inferred  fW>m  the  statements  about  the 
ose  of  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stone,  that  the  hitter  lay  half  on  sacred 
ground  and  half  outside  it.  In  any  case  the  Hall  must  be 
thought  of  08  within  the  Temple  area,  and  the  view  of  SchSrer 
(GJV  11.  311)  that  nvjn  means  the  f vffTiSt  and  nvjn  nspS  the 
haU  by  the  Xynius^  and  that  the  latter  Is  Identical  with  the 
/SovXi)  menUoned  by  Josephus  (BJ  v.  Iv.  2),  cannot  hold  ground. 
Josephus  gives  in  this  passage  the  situation  of  tbe  place  where 
the  'council '  (Sanhedrin)  held  Its  sittings  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Jewish  State.  But,  according  to  a  tradition  which  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  In  Its  kernel  true,  during  the  last  years  of 
Jerusalem  the  sittings  of  tbe  Sanhedrin  were  no  longer  held  In 
the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stone,  but  were  removed  from  it  to  a  place 
called  the  *  trade  hall '  (H^jn,  car.  lec.  plur.  D'l'un  ■  trade  halls '), 
and  fk-om  there  again  to  '  Jerusalem '  {Shabbath  15a ;  Roth 
hatkana  Slo;  Sanhed.  41o;  Aboda  zara  86).  According  to 
this  authority  the  hut  sittings  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  held 
outside  the  'Temple  area,  in  the  city  itself,  and  it  is  to  this 
sltoatlon  that  Josephus'  words  about  the  ^ovA^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  f  vorbf  refer. 

iv.  Composition  OP  THE  Court .—1.  The  Great 
Sanhedrin  consisted,  according  to  the  above-cited 
testimony  of  the  Mishna,  of  71  members.  It  is 
called  on  that  account  irki  vyiv  Sv  jmnjo  {Shebuoth 
ii.  2),  or  nnxi  O'pas'  hi>  jn  n'a  (Jose  b.  Chalaftha,  l.c. ; 
cf.  aiao  Mishna,  Sanhed.  i.  6 ;  Tos.  Sanhed.  iii.  4). 


The  derivation  of  this  number  from  that  of  the  70 
elders  of  Nu  11'",  which  with  Moses  amounted  to  71, 
appears  to  be  old  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  i.  6  ;  Sifrfi  on 
If  umbers,  §  1)2).  It  is  questionable  whether  it  was 
this  derivation  that  determined  the  number  of 
members,  or  whether  the  number  already  estab- 
lished found  its  sanction  by  thus  going  back  to 
the  Bible  narrative.  According  to  the  above-cited 
statement  about  the  basilica  of  Alexandria,  tliere 
was  in  that  city  also  a  Sanhedrin  of  71  members. 
The  same  number  was  retained  at  Jamnia,  for,  as 
Simon  b.  Azzai  (before  A.D.  150)  relates,  there 
were  72  elders  present,  when  Eleazar  b.  Azarja 
was  associated  with  Gamaliel  II.  as  president 
(Mishna,  Zebachim  i.  .3;  Yadaim  iii.  5,  iv.  2),  i.e. 
one  more  tlian  the  usual  number.  An  isolated 
tradition,  from  Jehudah  b.  Ilai,  fixes  the  total 
membership  at  70  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  i.  6 ;  Tos. 
Sanhed.  iii.  0),  and  the  Great  Sanhedrin  is  called 
accordingly  o^yas"  'd  (Sifr§  on  Numbers,  §  92). 
Josephus  likewise  chose  70  of  the  elders  of  the 
land  to  constitute  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
province  of  Galilee,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  (BJ  II.  XX.  v)  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  court 
set  up  by  the  Zealots  (see  above,  ii.  3)  numbered 
70  members.  The  vacillation  of  our  authorities 
between  the  numbers  70  and  71  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  president  might  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  total  number  or  not. 

2.  We  have  no  positive  information  as  to  who 
composed  the  Sanhedrin.  The  halachic  tradition 
on  this  point  must  be  regarded  as  theory,  derived 
only  in  part  from  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhediin  were  called  O'Ji?, 
'elders'  (^rpcv/S^re/Mt),  a  name  which  gained  its 
special  sense  from  the  fact  that  the  Sanhedrin 
was  regarded  as  an  institution  set  up  by  Moses 
when  he  nominated  the  70  elders  (Nu  11).  It  is 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  that  are  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  the  preparing  of  the  high  priest  for 
his  functions  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  to  be 
attended  to  by  pi  n'a  ':ptD  O'jpt  (Yoma  i.  3,  6). 
Again,  1?,  ii  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  its  special 
sense  of  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  when  the 
epithet  is  applied  to  Shammai,  Hillel,  and 
Hillel's  grandson  Gamaliel  I.  In  the  NT  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (wp&rpirrepoi,  or  irpe<r.  toO 
\aov)  are  often  named  along  with  the  chief  priests 
(dpx'^P*'')  the  scribes  (ypanimTett),  for  the 
membership  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  recruited  from 
these  two  leading  classes  (Schiirer,  l.c.  p.  200). 
Josephus,  in  whose  writings  the  Sanhedrin  is 
frequently  called  /JouX^,  also  calls  its  members 
^ovXeural  (.BJ' II.  zvii.  1).  This  designation  prob- 
ably accounts  for  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Temple 
being  called  ^mSia  navS  '  ball  of  the  /3ovXevra(.' 

The  same  hall  afterwards  bor«  tbe  name  |^"\'imB  nacS  •  hall 
of  the  irpoeSpoi '  (Mishna,  Yoma  I.  1).  This  last  title,  which  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  Tannaite  Jehudah  b.  Ilai  (Bab. 
Yoma  86),  is  quite  worthy  of  credit,  and  it  supports  the 
suggestion  of  SchQrer  that  by  the  irpd«£pot  should  be  understood 
the  highest  In  rank  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  'first 
ton'  of  whom  we  hear  under  the  procurator  Festus  (Ant. 
XX.  Till.  11,  Toy?  irpwTowv  S^Ka  \  cf.  Schurer,  l.c,  p.  201  f.).  Upon 
the  above-cited  authority  of  Jehudah  b.  Ilai  we  are  told  that 
the  vpoejpot  were  changed  every  twelve  months,  so  that  the 
rank  of  '  first  ten '  was  enjoyed  by  different  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  every  year.  If  we,  further,  take  Into  account  that 
the  institution  of  the  irprfefipot  was  of  late  origin,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  the  above  change  of  name  for  the  hall  al.so 
came  Into  use.  The  circumstance  that  the  *  hall  of  the  irpo<dpot ' 
was  the  private  residence  of  the  high  priest  is  not  dllhcult  to 
explain,  considering  the  relation  of  the  high  priest  to  tho 
Sanhedrin.  The  0avAevTiu,  afterwards  the  irpiSeSpai,  mav  have 
assembled  In  the  house  of  the  high  priest  (cf.  Mt  26".  Mk 
before  taking  their  places  in  the  public  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

3.  Of  distinctions  of  rank  within  the  Sanhedrin 
we  hear  nothing,  apart  from  the  above-mentioned 
conjecture.  Neither  are  we  aware  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  members  were  nominated  or  how  the 
Sanhedrin  filled  up  vacancies  in  its  number.  Only 
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two,  divergent,  statements  have  come  down  to  ua 
reK^i-rding  the  latter  point,  and  of  these  one  can 
refer  only  to  the  period  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  other  has  in  view 
rather  the  school  of  Jamnia  and  its  successors. 
The  first  statement  is  found  in  the  above-named 
narrative  of  Jose  b.  Chalaftha,  and  in  an  anony- 
mous precept  of  the  Tosefta  {Hhekalim,  end), 
according  to  which  a  seat  in  Uie  Sanhedrin  is  the 
last  step  in  the  career  of  judge.  Any  one  who 
distinguished  him-self  as  a  judge  in  his  place  of 
residence  was  advanced  to  be  a  member  first  of 
the  one,  then  of  the  other,  of  the  two  lesser 
synndria  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  chosen  finally  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  According 
to  the  other  statement  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  iv.  4; 
Tos.  Sanhed.  viii.  2),  in  front  of  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  sat  in  three  rows  the  non-ordained 
scribes,  and  from  among  these  any  vacancies  in 
the  membership  were  filled  up,  the  requisite 
number  being  chosen  and  ordained  according  to  a 
fixed  order.  It  is  plain  that  these  two  accounts  of 
the  filling  up  of  vacancies  relate  to  different  periods 
of  time.  In  the  first,  which  has  in  view  the  period 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  ordination  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, but  we  find  the  expression  a'i'in,  which  means 
'  cause  to  sit,'  implying  simply  that  the  new  mem- 
ber had  a  seat  assigned  him  in  the  Sanhedrin. 
This  is  quite  intelligible,  for,  according  to  the 
view  we  are  considering,  those  who  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  had  previously  ofiiciated  in 
the  lower  courts,  and  were  thus  ordained  already. 

4.  As  to  the  qualijlcationa  for  membership  in 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  oft-cited  narrative  of  Jose  b. 
Chalaftha  gives  a  list  of  the  personal  qualities 
which  the  candidate  for  this  high  rank  must 
possess.  He  had  to  be  leaned  (osn),  humble  (vj; ; 
Bab.  Sanhed.  88o  T\3  SfiS"),  popular  with  his 
fellow-men  (wD^n  nnu  nvnan  nn).  In  the  different 
versions  of  the  passage  there  are  yet  further  moral 
qualities  specified.  In  the  ancient  exposition  of 
Nu  111'  (Sifrfi,  §  02)  it  is  inferred  from  the  word 
c"H  ('man')  that  the  members  must  be  perfect 
men :  learned,  courageous,  strong,  and  modest. 
Jochanan,  the  Palestinian  Amora  of  the  3rd  cent., 
states  the  qualifications  of  a  memlier  of  the  San- 
hedrin thus :  tall  stature,  learning,  dignified  bear- 
ing, advanced  age.  Further,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  ofiBce,  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  foreign  languages  and  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  magic  (Bab. 
Sanhed.  176). 

Alt  the  high  court  of  juatloe  described  In  2  Cb  19*  consisted  of 
'  Lprltes,  priests,  and  heads  of  Isnelltlsb  Ikmllles,'  so  In  the 
ancient  exposition  of  Dt  IV  (SltrH,  ad  loc.,  f  IS  ad  init.)  It  is 
stated  that  the  court  dealing  with  law  cases  must  have  priests 
and  Leritos  amongst  it»  members,  but  that  even  without  these 
it  might  bo  legitimately  coioposed.  A  rule  of  tlie  Mishna 
(KtdUuiihtn  iv.  ft)  is  to  the  effect  that  an  Inquiry  as  to  purity 
of  fomlly  descent  is  not  to  be  carried  beyond  the  Sanhedrin, 
since  no  one  can  be  a  member  of  It  whose  origin  is  not  unques- 
tionable. It  Is  actually  described  In  anotlier  rule  (Sanked. 
iv.  2)  that  Judges  in  criminal  cases,  Including  therefore  members 
of  the  ^annedrtn,  are  tu  be  only  priests,  iLevites,  or  Israelites 
whose  daughters  may  be  married  by  priests. 

V.  THE  President  OF  THE  Sanhedrin.— 1.  On 
this  point  the  tradition-literature  contains  state- 
ments which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  the  reports  of  Josephus  and  the  NT. 
The  last  are  meagre,  indeed,  and  do  not  give  a 
distinct  picture  of  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
Sanhedrin  and  of  the  action  of  its  president.  But 
from  Josephus  we  learn  that  in  B.C.  47  the  Has- 
monsean  high  priest  and  prince  Hyrcanus  ii.  called 
the  Sanhedrin  together  and  directed  the  procedure 
in  the  case  of  Herod  (Ant.  xiv.  ix.  4  f.),  and  that 
in  A.D.  62  the  Sadducean  high  priest  Ananus  II. 
Bummoned  the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  have  some 
sentences  of  death  passed  (ib.  XX.  iz,  1).  At  the 


trial  of  Jesus,  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt  20''),  as  does  the 
high  priest  Ananias  at  the  trial  of  St.  Paul  (Ac 
24>).  Uf  such  a  function  belonging  to  the  high 
priest  (cf.  also  2  Ch  19'i)  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  in  the  tradition-literature.  Un  the  contrary, 
it  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  Sanhedrin  had 
its  own  president,  making  up  the  number  of 
members  to  71  (see  above).  The  simplest  designa- 
tion of  the  president  is  j'l  n>3  kpi  'head  of  the 
house  of  justice  '  (liosh  hashana  il.  7,  iv.  4),  which 
in  the  later  haggadic  literature  is  represented  by 
tmn:o  cni  (Pesikta  rabbathi,  c.  xi.  p.  436), 
jmnjo  "srtry  (Tanchuma,  ed.  Buber,  i.  175),  'lym 
nimmjD  (Esther  rab.  on  1").  But  the  title  that 
must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  president  is 
I'l  .-"3  3K  'father  of  the  house  of  justice.'  As 
liead  of  the  supreme  court,  the  'Ab  Beth  Din  is 
once  named  after  the  king  ( Yoma  vii.  5),  once 
after  the  'prince'  (Taanith  ii.  1),  by  which  last 
title  is  meant  the  head  of  the  State,  who,  after  the 
usage  of  the  Pentateuch  and  especially  of  Ezekiel, 
is  frequently  called  in  the  balachic  literature 
'  prince ' ;  once  it  is  expressly  said,  with  allusion 
to  Lv  4"^,  iVon  nf  K'pjn  mi'm  (Horayoth  iii.  3). 
Now,  remarkably  enough,  the  same  word  voi 
became  the  title  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  sitting  arrangements  of  the  Sanhedrin  are 
thus  described  (Tos.  Sanhed.  viii.  1 ;  Jerus.  Sanhed. 
19c)  :  'TTie  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a  semicircle  [lit.  'like 
the  half  of  a  circular  threshing-floor'];  in  the 
middle  sat  the  Nasi,  and  the  elders  [I'.e.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin]  sat  upon  his  right  band  and 
upon  his  left.'  This  statement  appears  to  relate  to 
the  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia,  for  it  is  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  reminiscences  of  a  teacher  of  the 
Law  regarding  that  Sanhedrin.  Eleazar  b.  Zadok 
reports :  '  When  R.  Gamaliel  [Gamaliel  li.]  held 
the  presidency  at  Jamnia,  my  father  and  another 
sat  to  the  right,  the  others  to  the  left.' 

2.  It  is  not  till  the  post-Hadrianic  era  that  the 
'Ab  Bith  Din  appears  side  by  side  with  the  Nasi 
as  joint-president.  Jochanan  (t  279)  records — 
doubtless  on  the  basis  of  trustworthy  tradition 
— that  R.  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  (the  son  of  Gamaliel 
II.)  was  Nasi,  while  R.  Nathan  was  'Ab  B6th  Din 
fBab.  Horayoth  136).  This  double  presidency,  to 
aesignate  which  the  two  titles  of  the  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin  are  utilized,  is  carried  back,  in  a 
quite  isolated  notice  of  the  Mishna  {Chagiga  ii.  2), 
to  the  time  when  the  Temple  still  existed.  We  are 
told  there  of  a  controversy  about  a  religious  law 
which  went  on  for  five  generations,  always  between 
two  teachers  of  the  Law.  The  five  pairs  of  teachers 
named  (the  last  pair  being  Hlllel  and  Shammai)are 
the  same  who,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Aboth  i.  1), 
were  the  bearers  of  the  tradition,  and  who  are 
once  (Peah  ii.  6)  summarily  designated,  as  such, 
nun  'the  Pairs.'  That  these  pairs  were  the  most 
noted  teachers  of  their  time,  the  Pharisaic  heads 
of  the  schools  of  the  2nd  and  1st  cent.  B.C.,  is 
known  to  us  also  from  other  traditions  about  most 
of  them.  But  the  above  notice,  according  to  which 
the  first  of  the  pairs  was  always  Nasi  and  the 
second  'Ab  B£th  Din,  must  be  regarded  as  a  trans- 
ferring of  later  relations  to  early  times.  If  '  pair ' 
had  the  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  the  author  of 
the  notice,  it  would  be  incomprehensible,  apart 
from  anything  else,  why  the  series  of  pairs  came 
to  an  end  with  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Nevertheless, 
the  '  Pairs '  belonged  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  Simon  b.  Shetach,  from  other  quarters.  One 
of  the  pairs,  Shemayah  and  AbtaJion,  is  mentioned 
also  by  Josephus  as  belonging  to  the  Sanhedrin 
(Ant.  XV.  i.  1,  where  they  appear  as  Pollion  and 
Sameas). 

3.  Yet  another  transference  of  later  lelations 
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early  times  took  place  with  respect  to  the  title 
Nasi.  This  title,  which  from  the  second  half  of 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  onwards  had  become  hereditary, 
was  also  attributed  to  the  forefathers  of  its  heredi- 
tary bearers.  It  was  said  (Bab.  Shabbath  15a) 
that  Hillel,  his  son  Simon,  Simon's  son  Gamaliel, 
and  Gamaliel's  son  Simon,  held  the  position  of 
Nasi  during  the  last  century  of  the  second  Temple 
(B.C.  30-A.D.  70);  and  the  appointment  of  Hillel 
to  be  Nasi,  i.e.  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is 
described  in  a  narrative  emanating  from  the 
Tannaite  period  (Tos.  Pesachim  iv.  end  ;  Jerus. 
Pesach.  33a;  Bab.  Pesaeh.  66a).  Both  this 
narrative  and  the  above  chronological  notice, 
apart  from  the  title  iVatit,  have  a  historical 
foundation.  For,  although  we  hear  nothing  else- 
where of  Hillel's  son,  we  know  that  Hillel  himself, 
as  well  as  his  grandson  Gamaliel  I.  and  his  great- 
grandson  Simon  b.  Gamaliel  I.,  were  amongst  the 
leading  men  in  Jerusalem.  The  last  named  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  war  against  the  Romans, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (BJ  iv.  iii.  9;  Vita,  38), 
who,  moreover,  mentions  that  he  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family.  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  I. 
are  known  not  only  as  notable  scribes,  but  also  as 
the  founders  of  institutions  and  enactments,  which 
prove  that  they  must  have  played  a  leading  rdle 
in  the  supreme  court,  the  Sanhedrin.  That 
Gamaliel  I.,  at  whose  feet  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the 
future  Apostle  Paul,  sat  as  a  pupil  (Ac  22'),  took 
the  lead  in  the  Sanhedrin,  may  be  seen  from  the 
well-known  narrative  of  Ac  Of  course,  all 

this  does  not  prove  that  Hillel  and  his  successors 
were  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  statements 
of  Josephus  and  the  NT  about  the  presidency  of 
the  high  priest  are  too  definite  to  be  got  over. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  we  may  not  summarily 
reject  the  supposition  that  in  a  body,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  scribes  and  called  on  to  decide 
questions  which  demanded  an  expert  acquaintance 
with  the  Law,  the  heads  of  the  scribal  body  took 
the  first  place  side  by  side  with  the  high  priests, 
who  were  only  exceptionally  scribes  as  well,  and 
that  perhaps  the  Pharisaic  heads  of  schools  were 
even  formally  invested  with  a  certain  rank  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  approaching  closely  to  that  of  president. 

In  thin  way,  as  a  matter  of  fiut,  the  title  'father  of  the 
hoase  of  Justice '  CAb  Bet/t  Din)muy,  as  has  been  held  by  mauy 
investif^tors,  have  been  in  use  even  at  a  time  when  the 
president  proper  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  stiil  the  high  priest.  On 
closer  consideration  one  cannot  escape  the  impression  tliat 
neither  at  the  time  of  the  HasmonKan  high  priests  nor  at  that 
of  the  high  priests  apiKiinted  by  Herod  and  by  the  Boman 
procurators,  could  the  sanhedrin  have  been  without  a  guidance 
not  identical  writh  the  presidency  of  the  high  priest.  The 
school  traditions  regarding  the  position  held  by  the  Pharisaic 
school  heads  in  the  Sanhedrin  possess  thus  a  kernel  of  historical 
truth,  even  If  they  are  adapted  to  later  conditions  and  artlflcially 
constructed. 

4.  Another  question  is  how  the  term  iVa»i, 
which  is  used  for  the  head  of  the  State,  could 
come  to  be  the  title  of  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible,  (a)  The 
title  may  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  high 
priest  who  as  such  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin 
was  also  actually  prince  (*''?'})  or  head  of  the  State, 
i.e.  to  the  time  of  the  Hasmonaean  rulers.  Or  (6) 
the  title  'prince'  may  have  been  given,  after  the 
destruction  of  .Jerusalem,  to  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrin  at  Jamnia,  Gamaliel  II.,  in  order,  as  it 
were,  that  at  least  in  the  naming  of  the  head  of 
the  highest  authority  which  had  arisen  from  the 
ruins  of  the  national  independence,  there  might  be 
preserved  a  symbol  of  that  independence.  The 
second  hypothesis  is  the  more  likely,  because  the 
first  would  imply  that  the  title  Nasi  continued 
unused  during  more  than  a  whole  century  until 
it  was  revived  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  second 
explanation,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  assumption  of  the  title  Nasi  by  Gamaliel  II. 
VOL.  IV.— 26 


and  then  by  his  son  Simon  was  probably  connected 
with  the  belief  that  the  family  of  Hillel  was 
descended  from  the  Davidic  royal  house.  There 
was  thus  coupled  with  the  title  in  an  esoteric  kind 
of  way  a  recollection  of  the  former  princes  of  the 
house  of  David.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Gamaliel  ll.'s  grandson  Jehudah  I.,  who  was  called 
Nasi  hot'  l^ox-fi",  that  the  title  became  the  official 
designation  of  the  head,  recognized  even  by  the 
Boman  government,  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  t'.e. 
of  their  patriarch.  Its  meaning  as  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin  then  fell  into  the  second  place. 

vi.  Functions  and  Peoceduue. — 1.  The  Grea*- 
Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  was  primarily  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  which  had  either  the  sole  right  of 
judgment  in  certain  specially  important  matters, 
or  was  appealed  to  on  questions  upon  which  the 
lower  courts  were  unable  to  come  to  a  decision. 
As  to  this  last  point,  we  learn  from  the  oft-cited 
report  of  Jose  b.  Chalaf  tha  (Tos.  Sanhed.  vii.  1  and 
parall.)  the  following:  '  When  the  first  competent 
tribunal  failed  to  come  to  a  finding,  the  litigant, 
accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
this  court,  betook  himself  to  Jerusalem  to  submit 
his  case  in  the  first  place  to  the  two  lesser  synedria 
(see  above).  If  neither  of  these  could  come  to  a 
decision,  the  question  came  for  final  judgment 
before  the  Great  Sanhedrin.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  kernel  of  historical  truth  underlies 
this  description  of  the  train  of  judicial  procedure 
(see  also  Mishna,  Sanhed.  xi.  2). — In  regard  to 
cases  reserved  for  the  sole  competence  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrin,  the  Mishna  (Sanhed.  i.  6)  enumerates 
the  following  points  upon  which  only  the  '  tribunal 
of  the  seventy-one '  was  entitled  to  judge  and  pro- 
nounce a  verdict :  (1)  A  process  afiecting  a  tribe ; 
(2)  the  process  against  a  false  prophet ;  (3)  a  pro- 
cess affecting  the  high  priest ;  (4)  the  sending  out 
of  the  army  to  a  non-compulsory  war ;  (5)  the 
extension  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  (0)  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Temple  courts  ;  (7)  the  appointment  of 
synedria  over  the  tribes ;  (8)  the  judging  of  a  city 
which  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  (see  Dt  IB^'^-).  With 
reference  to  the  fourth  point,  it  is  enacted  also 
amongst  the  decrees  affecting  the  king,  that  the 
latter  is  to  lead  the  army  out  to  war  only  upon  the 
authority  of  a  decision  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
(Mishna,  Sanhed.  ii.  4).  The  eight  points  bear, 
indeed,  a  tlieoretical  stamp,  and  even  presuppose 
the  continued  existence  of  the  tribes  (the  first  of 
them  has  for  background  the  narrative  of  Jg  20  f.) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  witness  that,  even  in 
halachic  theory,  the  Great  Sanhedrin  figures  not 
merely  as  a  court  of  justice,  but  also  as  the  body 
that  was  called  on  to  give  decisions  in  State 
matters  and  which  exercised  administrative  autho- 
rity, in  the  fashion  exhibited  to  us  by  the  state- 
ments and  narratives,  meagre  as  they  are,  contained 
in  other  .jources.  A  Tannaite  rule  (Tos.  Sanhed. 
iii.  4)  prescribes  that  the  installation  of  a  king  and 
of  a  high  priest  is  to  belong  only  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  seventy-one. 

2.  Cases  affecting  life  and  death  came,  according 
to  the  Mishna  {Sanhed.  i.  4),  before  the  littl« 
Sanhedrin  (of  23  members).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  impoitant  instances  the  Great  Sanhedrin  was 
called  together  to  pronounce  judgment.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Tannaite  tradition  (Jerus.  Sanhed.  18a, 
246),  the  right  of  judging  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  Israel  (i.e.  from  the  Jewish 
courts)  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  '  Forty  '  here  is  a  round  number  and  un- 
historical,  but  the  circumstance  related  by  this 
tradition  and  confirmed  by  the  Gospel  accounts  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  is  historical,  and  is  connected 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  competence 
of  the  Jewish  courts,  and  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin  in 
particular,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  procurators. 
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3.  The  decisions  of  tlie  Great  Sanbedrin  'from 
which  went  forth  direction  for  all  Israel,'  were  of 
inviolable  force,  and  binding  upon  all  teachers  of 
the  Law  and  all  judges.  Any  one  of  these  who 
gave  a  judgment  in  opposition  to  its  decrees  was 
called  a  'rebellious  elder'  (hisd  ipi),  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  Great  Sanhedrin  (Sanhed.  xi.  2-4). 
The  rules  for  dealing  with  occasional  errors  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  giving  decisions  or  in  interpreting 
the  Law  are  casuistically  exhibited  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Mishnic  tract  Horayoth. 

4.  llie  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  sat  in 
the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stone  (see  above,  iii.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Jose  b.  Chalaftha,  it  held  its 
sittings  from  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  daily 
morning  sacrifice  till  that  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
(Tos.  Sanhed.  vii.  1,  and  parall.).  On  the  Sabbatli 
and  on  feast  days  no  sittings  were  held,  but  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  assembled  in  the  school 
situated  on  the  temple  mount  {ib.;  in  Bab.  Sanhed. 
886,  instead  of  the '  school '  [.I'a  nnas"  sn-mn  no]  it  is 
the  place  called  Chel,  where  at  other  times  [see 
above,  iii.]  one  of  the  two  lesser  gynedria  held 
its  sittings).  The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  sat 
in  a  semicircle,  that  they  might  see  one  another 
while  deliberating  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  iv.  2 ;  Tos. 
Sanhed.  viii.  1).  '  Two  clerks  of  court  (t'j'nn  '-laio) 
stood  before  them,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  and  took  down  the  words  of 
those  who  gave  their  voice  for  acquittal  and  of 
those  who  were  for  condemnation '  (Mishna,  Sanhed. 
iv.  2).  According  to  Jehudah  b.  Ilai  {ib.)  there 
were  three  clerks :  one  took  down  the  votes  for 
acquittal,  one  those  for  condemnation,  while  the 
third  took  down  both  (in  order  to  check  the 
lists  of  the  other  two).  In  the  report  of  Jose  b. 
Chalaftha  it  is  said  that,  when  a  question  came 
before  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  and  the  reply  could 
not  be  given  on  the  ground  of  a  tradition,  it  was 
decided  by  the  votes  of  the  majority.  As  to  the 
mode  of  deliberating  and  voting  and  the  distinc- 
tions which  were  observed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  tradition  con- 
tains a  multitude  of  rules  which,  it  may  safely  be 
inferred,  are  based  upon  the  actual  praxis  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem.  Some  of  these 
rules  may  be  cited : — In  questions  of  civil  right 
and  in  those  affecting  the  Ceremonial  Law,  the 
taking  of  the  vote  began  with  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  in  judgment.s  affecting  life 
and  death  it  began  'at  the  side,'  i.e.  with  the 
younger  members,  in  order  that  their  vote  might 
not  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  leaders  (Mishna, 
Sanhed.  iv.  2  ;  'I'os.  Sanhed.  vii.  2).  For  a  judg- 
ment affecting  life  and  death  an  attendance  of  at 
least  23  members  was  required.  If  the  result  of 
the  vote  showed  a  majority  of  only  one  for  '  guilty,' 
the  court  had  to  be  increased  by  two  successively 
till  the  number  of  71  was  reached.  Only  when 
the  full  number  was  present,  was  a  majority  of  one 
(36  votes  against  35)  sufiicient  to  procure  a  con- 
demnation (Mishna,  Sanhed.  iv.  5). 

vii.  L.\TEST  History  of  the  Sanhedrin.— 
The  Great  Sanbedrin  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
already  said,  revived,  after  the  fall  of  Jenisalem, 
in  the  schools  of  Palestine.  The  activity  of  the 
college  of  scribes,  in  which  the  tradition  of  the 
Pharisaic  schools  was  perpetuated  and  underwent 
vigorous  development,  attached  itself  to  the  work 
of  the  defunct  supreme  court  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
strengthened  its  authority  by  adopting  tbe  name 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin. 
Down  to  Uie  6th  cent,  t.«.  down  to  the  cessation 
of  the  ofiice  of  patriarch  or  Nasi,  which  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Hillel,  there  existed  in  the 
Holy  Land  an  institution  which  could  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin.  After 
Babylon  became  the  one  centre  of  Jewish  learning 


in  the  time  of  the  Gaons,  the  name  '  Sanhedrin ' 
was  given  to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  so- 
called  Kalla  assemblies,  the  70  scholars  who  sat 
in  the  first  seven  rows  and  who  at  all  events  were 
chosen  upon  a  fixed  principle. 

Even  recent  times  have  witnessed  a  revival  of 
the  name  of  the  ancient  Sanhedrin.  In  the  year 
1807,  at  the  summons  of  Napoleon  I.  there  met  in 
Paris  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  Judaism, 
which  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  himself 
took  the  name  '  Sanhedrin,'  and  constituted  itself 
upon  the  traditional  model  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem.  Apart  from  a  few  declarations  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  State  law  and 
of  Jews  to  non-Jews,  this  assembly  has  left  no 
permanent  traces. 

Literature. — In  all  accounts  of  Jewish  history  at  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  as  well  as  In  the  Histories  of  NT  times,  the 
Sanhedrin  is  treated  of  in  more  or  less  detail.  The  sources  are 
the  writings  of  Josephus  and  the  NT  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tbe  Jewish  tradition-literature  on  the  other.  Amongst  the 
latter  the  name  SanJtedrin  is  attached  to  the  tracts  of  tbe 
Mishna  and  Tosefta  dealing  with  Justice  and  Its  administration, 
as  well  as  to  the  corresponding  tracts  of  the  Jerus.  and  Bab. 
Tahnuds.  Of  the  Literature  cited  br  Schui«r((;,/l'S|i.  ISSf.) 
the  following  works  and  treatises,  dealing  specially  with  the 
Sanbedrin,  may  be  selected  for  mention :  Helden,  d«  SynniriU 
et  Pra/tcturisivridicia  veterum  Ebraorvm.  Lond.  16ftO-W ; 
Sachs,  *  Ucber  die  Zeit  der  Entstehung  des  Srnhedrins '  (in 
Fraokel's  ZeiUehri/t,  1S45,  pp.  301-31-J) ;  Levy,  '  Die  Pnesl- 
dentnr  Im  Synedrium*  (In  Prankel's  MonatMchrift.  1655); 
Langen.  *  Das  Judlsche  Svnedrinm  und  die  romische  Procura- 
tur  in  Judia '  (in  Tubingrr  Tkeoloaitehe  Quartatichrift,  1S62, 

Sp.  411-4ii3);  Kuenen, '  rel>erdloZusammensetzungdes  Sanbe- 
rin '  (Gtmm.  Ahhandl.  o.  bibl.  Wit^rnsch.,  Budde's  tr.  pp. 
49-St>;  D.  Uoflknann,  'Der  oberste  Gericbtshof  in  der  Stadt 
des  Helllgthums'  {Programm  (fee  Rabbin*r-Seminare9  av 
Berlin  for  IbiT-TS);  Jelskl,/>ie  innere  Einriehiungde*growm 
Synfdriont  tu  JefusaUm  und  t/tre  ForUettung  im  fp&ieren 
pald*dtn<nni*chen  Lehrh^u««  bin  fur  Zeit  dei  R.  Jehuda  ha.. 
Xa*i,  Breslan,  1594.  Not  mentioned  t>v  Schurer  Is  a  work  in 
Hebrew  by  the  well-known  Jakob  Reinnann,  entitled  J'nnjO 
(CI  pages),  published  at  Berditschew  In  1S&8.  W.  BACHER. 

B&NBANN&H  ('\^?_iD;  B  Zc^e^rdic,  A  j:a,<rivM; 
Sensenna). — A  town  in  the  Negeb  (RV  'the 
South')  allotted  to  Judah  (Jo8  15").  It  is  not 
mentioned  amongst  the  towns  in  tbe  Negeb  that 
belonged  to  Simeon.  But,  comparing  the  list  in 
Jos  16'i  with  the  parallel  lists  in  Jos  lO'  and  1  Ch 
4*1,  it.  will  be  seen  that  its  place  is  taken  in  the 
one  case  by  Hazar-eusah,  and  in  the  other  by 
Hazar-susim.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion, a  question  upon  which  authorities  differ. 
Tristram  identifies  it  with  Beit  Sn^n  on  the  road 
from  Gaza  to  Egypt ;  Schwarz  (^ei2.  Land,  p.  72), 
with  Simsim  on  a  height  N.E.  of  Gaza;  and 
Gu6rin,  with  SUaieh,  E.N.E.  of  es-SemU'a  (Esh- 
temoa).  C.  W.  WILSON. 

BiPH  (1?;  B  Xii/>,  A  Ze0O>  called  in  Chronicles 
Bippai  ('»?;  B  2a0oi>r,  A  Xeiptpi). —One  of  four 
Philistine  champions  of  whom  it  is  related  that 
they  were  born  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and  that 
they  were  dain  by  David's  heroes  (2  S  21",  1  Ch 
20*).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
he  was  a  son  of  the  Goliath  whom  David  slew, 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  understand  the 
terra  'the  giant'  as  a  collective,  making  him 
merely  of  tbe  same  giant  sttxsk  with  Goliath.  See 
Giant.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

BAPHAT.— 1.  (B  Xa<piy,  A  Sa^dr,  AV  Sabat) 
1  Es  6**.  His  sons  are  named  among  the  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr 
and  Neh.  2.  (B*  om. ,  A  2a0<lr,  B*>> «« 'A<rd^)  1  Es 
5»=ShephaUah,  Ezr  2*. 

8APHATIAB  (B  Zo^iat,  A  om.),  1  Es  8X= 
Shephatiah  (cf.  Ezr  8<);  called  Saphat  in  6^ 

BAPHUTHI  (B  Za4>vtl,  A  Za(pv0l,  AV  Sapheth), 
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lEaCsSbephatiah,  one  of  the  Bona  of  Solomon's 
wrranto,  Ezr  2". 

BAPPHIIL&  (2air0e(/7i;).— The  wife  of  Ananias. 
She  fell  dead,  like  her  hasband,  at  the  rebuke  of 
St.  Peter,  Ac  S*'-.   See  Ananias,  Mo.  7. 

SAPPHIRE  (Heb.  t»c,  LXX  trdr^etpot,  Vnle. 
tapphxrw)  ia  mentioned  eleven  times  in  the  OT, 
once  in  tbe  Apocr.  (To  13"),  and  once  in  the  NT 
(Bev  21").  It  is  one  of  the  stones  in  the  high 
priest's  bruistplate  (Ex  28>*39"),  and  one  of  the 
foDDdations  of  the  New  Jemsalem  (Rev  21"), 
the  latter  thought  arising,  no  donbt,  from  Is  64". 
It  was  of  considerable  vaJae  (Job  28*',  Ezk  28"). 
From  it  was  fashioned  tlie  throne  of  Ezeldel's 
▼isions  (Ezk  1*  10>;  of.  also  Ex  24",  where  the 
pavement  under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel  is 
of  'sapphire').  The  consistency  with  which  the 
VSS  adhere  to  a  uniform  transliteration  of  tbe 
name  is  remarkable ;  Ezk  28**  is  no  exception,  for 
although  is  here  seventh  in  order,  and  aix- 
^etpot  fifth,  this  is  due  to  the  Greek  following  the 
arrangement  of  Ex  28". 

The  etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  throws  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  stone.  Probably  T$p 
is  Semitic,  but  neither  of  the  roots  neo  or  •me  tells 
us  anything  as  to  colour  or  structure.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  believe  that  a  sapphire  was  one  of 
the  gems  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  for  this 
stone  is  not  easy  to  engrave,  the  diamond  bcnng 
the  only  stone  that  will  scratch  it.  A  similar 
objection  might  be  brought  against  the  lapig  lazuli 
[Petrie's  identification  in  Stones  (Precious)], 
which  was  not  deemed  very  suitable  for  engraving 
because  of  the  hard  points  m  it.  But  tbe  objection 
has  not  quite  so  much  force  in  this  case ;  the  lapis 
lazuli  was  sometimes  engraved.  And  there  are 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is  the  stone 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Tlieophrastns  {Lap.  23) 
evidently  has  in  view  the  deep-blue  mineral  which 
is  'usually  mottled  with  white,  and  contains  gold- 
like specks  of  iron  pyrites,'  when  he  describes  the 
rdr^ipot,  &irrtp  xptv^raoTot.  Pliny  (iTAT  37,  119), 
writing  of  the  cyanoa,  states :  inett  ei  aliquando  et 
aureui  pnlvis  qualis  sappiris ;  by  the  sappirut  he 
clearly  means  the  lapis  lazuli.  And  if  we  identify 
it  wittt  the  Heb.  fpo,  the  requirements  of  all  the 
Inblical  passajjes  will  be  fairly  met. 

Two  varieties  of  lapis  lazuli,  a  natural  and  an 
Krtificial,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  former 
came  from  Cyprus  and  Scythia,  and  was '  a  silicate 
and  sulphate  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  aluminium.' 
The  latter  was  made  in  Egypt :  it  was  an  alkaline 
silicate,  coloured  deep -blue  with  carbonate  of 
oopper ;  scarabs  and  signets  were  made  <rf  it,  and 
it  was  used  as  a  pigment. 

If  the  sapphire  m  our  Bibles  does  not  correspond 
with  the  gem  now  known  by  this  name,  it  yet  re- 
mains probable  that  this  gem  is  once  mentioned. 
RVm  suggests  tappMre  in  place  of  jacinth  (Mxtc^at) 
in  Rev  21».  Middleton  (Enqraved  Genu,  p.  132) 
and  Kin^  {Antique  Gem*,  p.  46)  are  in  favour  of 
the  identification.  Pliny  (SN  37,  126)  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  against  it,  for  he  writes  of  the 
futffor  violaeeMi  of  the  hyaeinthot ;  but  his  view  is 
not  really  adverse,  for  the  less  valuable  sapphires 
are  amethyst  by  artificial  light.  King  (pp.  61, 
890)  quotes  the  lines  of  Martodus  as  recognizing 
with  astonishing  clearness,  considering  his  date, 
the  fact  that  sapphires,  rubies,  and  Oriental  topazes 
•re  aU  of  them  varieties  of  tbe  same  mineial, 
namely,  the  hyaointh — 

*  ThRe  wiona  Unda  the  ddDad  (8  HifOOfiXAf 


Tuying  in  ooloor  sod  anlike  In  fame : 
On%  UEa  pomcmnste  flowers,  a  flerr 
Ana  one  uia  jsilow  (dtron'a  hue  dUpiayi. 


On*  ebaniu  with  paley  blue  the  ganr*!  era 
Uto  tba  m»d  dnf that  dsoki  tha  nortliam  akr.' 


The  best  sapphires  are  now  obtained  from  Ceylon. 
The  Greeks  wore  these  stones  as  iewels.  A  few 
en^ved  ones  have  survived,  mainly  from  the  age 
of  imperial  Rome,  but  the  gem  was  too  hard  to 
be  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Of.  art.  Jacinth 
in  voL  iL  J.  TATi^a. 


BARABIA8  (Zapa/3Iat),  I  Es  9<*  ^ 
Neh  8'. 


Sherebiab, 


8AKAH.  also  (to  Gn  17")  SARAI  ('Sarah'  means 
■princess,  1  K  11*  a/.  ;  the  meaning  of  '  Sarai '  is 
doubtful:  perhaps  [Olsh.  Lehrb.  §  110;  Nbldeke, 
ZDMG,  1886,  p.  183,  1888,  p.  484 ;  KOnig,  Lekrg. 
iL  1,  427]  it  is  an  older  form  of  'Sarah,  formed 
with  the  unusual  fem.  term,  -ay).* — 1.  The  wife 
of  Abraham,  first  mentioned  in  Gn  11"  (J).  Sarai's 
parentage  is  not  given :  according  to  20"  (E),  she 
was  Abraham's  half-sister,  the  daughter  of  his 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  his  mother.t  The 
incidents  of  her  life  have  already  been  narrated  at 
some  length  in  connexion  with  Abrahau,  Hagar, 
Isaac,  and  Ishmakl  ;  so  that  a  ritunU  will  be 
sufficient  here.  Sarai  accompanied  Abraham  into 
Canaan  (12°),  and  went  down  with  him  into  Egypt 
(12"*-*> :  J) :  it  was  on  this  occasion  that,  feanng 
lest  her  beauty  might  indirectly  cost  him  his  life, 
Abraham  passed  her  off  as  his  sister,  and,  being 
admired  before  the  Pharaoh  by  his  courtiers,  she 
was  sent  for  and  taken  into  his  palaoe.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  custom,  described  as  still 
prevalent  among  Oriental  princes,  of  arbitrarily 
selecting  beautiinl  women  to  be  added  to  their 
harems.^  Abraham'stimidityand  want  of  candour 
might  have  involved  him  in  serious  consequences ; 
but  the  Pharaoh  contented  himself  with  rebuking 
him  for  his  untruthfulness,  and  appointing  an 
escort  to  conduct  both  him  and  Sariu  out  ot  the 
country  (t.»  ;  of.  18"  81"). 

nam  1£<,  eompared  with  171^  it  appaan  that  Sani  waa  at 
thia  time  at  leaat  6S  yaaca  ot  »s» ;  ami  it  baa  often  been  won- 
dered iriiy  Abraham  ahoold  have  been  In  ahum  on  the  ground 
stated,  and  why  the  Pliaiaob  ahould  liave  been  attracted  by  her 
beauty.  The  dlfflonltar  diaappean  when  it  Is  remembered  tliat 
the  atatementa  about  Saral'a  age  belong  to  a  dUerent  document 
(P)  from  the  one  (J)  which  namtea  the  vlait  to  Egypt :  the 
author  ot  the  latter  erldanUy  pictured  Sarai  as  atUI  a  young 
woman.  (OL  lor  aimilar  oases  alsswhsia  in  Geneaia,  toL  i£ 
pp.  48«  CNcw  Ob  C(»^  eSSb). 

Sarai  is  next  mentioned  in  ch.  16  (J,  except 
yy^ia.  a.  UL),  Being  barren  (cf.  11"),  she  induces 
Abraham  to  t&ke  ner  handmud  Hagar  as  a  con- 
cubine; bat  when  she  finds  that  Hagar  'despises' 
her,  she  passionately  and  unjustly  casts  the  blame 
upon  herltusband  :  '  The  wrong  done  to  me  be  upon 
thee ;  J*  judge  between  me  and  thee.'  Alnraham, 
however,  declines  to  interfere;  and  bids  Sarai 
herself  deal  with  Hagar  as  she  pleases.  Her  harsh 
treatment  of  her  handmaid  compels  Hagar  to  take 
flight ;  and  only  the  voice  of  J*'s  an^  induces 
her  to  return,  and  '  submit '  herself  to  her  mistress 
(see,  more  full^,  Haoar  and  Ishhabl). 

In  the  existmg  text  of  Genesis,  the  promise  of  a 
son  for  Sarai  is  first  distinctly  given  in  ch.  17  (P), 
VT.""".  Her  name  is  changea  to  Sarah  (v.") ;  she 
is  to  be  blessed,  and  a  son  is  to  be  bom  to  her ; 

*  Found  hi  oartain  words  In  the  cognate  languagea.  See 
Olah.  and  Kdnig,  B.M.;  NdM.  Syr.  Or.  %  W,  Wright,  Arab. 
Oram.  L  I  £96,  Comp,  Oram.  188;  Dillm.  Aeth.  Oram.  127e 
(cf.  I  1206  A;  Barth,  Ifominalbadtmg,  886.  Sayoe'a  donbta 
(BCM 170)  are  unfounded.  The  explanation  (Jerome  and  older  * 
acholats)  *  my  prinoeaa '  ia  pbilologically  impoaaihl*.  The  LXX 
givea  tor  Sana        and  tor  Sarah  Iwm. 

t  Cf.  Maiuuaoi,  toL  IlL  p.  tS7» ;  W.  R.  Smith,  KtnA^,  162  f. 
The  tndition  (Jca.  ilnt.  L  ri.  6,  (W.)  that  ahe  waa  the  aame 
peiaon  a*  IscAH  haa  no  piobabili^:  it  can  only  be  reoondied 
artifidaUT  with  SO>t;  and  had  £e  writer  o(  U*  identifled 
Sarai  with  laoah,  he  would  eartalnly  have  worded  tbe  vans 
dlSerently. 

{  There  la  an  incident  quoted  by  Eber*  In  the  'Tale  o(  tha 
Two  Brotheia'  which  partly  illuatratca  this;  sat  Fatris's 
i^TKPHaa  Tote,  Sod  aar.,  Uai.  pp.  U-«. 
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'she  shall  become  nations'  (cf.  v.*  35");  'kings 
of  peoples  shall  be  from  her'  (cf.  v.'  35"  ;  and  see 
SSfi).  Abraham  'laoghs'  in  incredulity  at  the 
idea  of  a  son  being  bom  to  him  and  Saran  in  their 
old  age ;  he  fixes  his  hopes  npon  Ishmael,  but  is 
told  that,  though  lehmael  wul  become  a  'great 
nation,'  the  covenant  will  be  established  with 
Isaac  (vT. >■->').  In  ch.  18  (J)  the  promise  of  a  son 
IS  again  ^ren  to  Abraham  ;  and  when  Sarah,  over- 
hearing it,  'laughs'  inwardly  in  incredulity,  it  is 
repeated  to  herself  (tt.*"").  This  narrative  is  in 
reality  not  the  sequel  to  the  one  in  ch.  17,  but 
parallel  to  it:  IS^**  is  clearly  written  without 
reference  to  IT""*",  and  the  writer  is  evidently  not 
conscious  that  a  promise  of  the  same  Idna  had 
already  been  given. 

Ch.  20  (E)  describes  Sarah's  adventure  at  the 
court  of  Abimelech,  in  Gerar,  t.e.  (Trumbull, 
Guthe,  Dillm.,  Buhl,  p.  89)  the  Wady  Jerftr,  70 
miles  S.  of  Gaza,  and  55  miles  S.W.  of  Beersheba. 
As  before  (I2">-»)  in  Egypt,  Abraham,  in  fear  on 
account  of  his  own  life  (v."),  passes  Sarah  off  as 
his  sister :  Abimelech  takes  her,  but  is  warned  by 
€rod  in  a  dream  that  she  is  a  married  woman  ;  like 
the  Pharaoh  (12^-)i  though  in  stronger  terms,  he 
rebukes  AbraJuim  for  his  deceit  (rl*) ;  Abraham 
excuses  (v.")  and  defends  (v.")  himself;  and 
Abimelech  then  makes  reparation,  both  to  Abra- 
ham (v.*"-)  and  to  Sarah  (v.i*),  for  the  injmy  be 
has  unwittingly  done  them.  The  narrative  is  in 
substance  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  12'**'° 
(Abraham  and  the  Pharaoh)  and  26''"  (Isaac  and 
Abimelech) ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
three  are  variations  of  the  same  fundamental 
theme,— a  popular  story  told  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  attached  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes, 
at  different  localities,  to  another  (cf.  Abiuelech, 
vol.  i.  p.  9" ;  Isaac,  vol.  ii.  p.  484"). 

Isaac's  birth  is  narrated  in  21'"'  (vv."*-  *•  J ;  tv.*-  ' 
E;  vv.""-'"''  P).  The  exclamation  in  v.«  ('God 
hath  prepared  laughter  for  me;  every  one  that 
heareth  will  laugh  over  me')  is  meant  as  a  third 
explanation  of  the  name  '  Isaac '  (cf.  17"  in  P,  18" 
in  J ;  and  see  Isaac,  toL  ii.  p.  485,  No.  8) ;  v.' 
the  aged  mother  gives  expression  to  her  joyous 
surprise  at  the  birth  of  a  son.  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards  (21'),  upon  occasion  of  the  family-feast 
held  to  celebrate  Isaac's  weaning,  Sarah's  jealousy 
of  her  handmaid  is  again  aroused  ;  she  peremptorily 
demands  the  expulsion  of  both  Hagar  and  Ishmael ; 
and  Abraham  reluctantly  complies  (21*-").  Ch.  23 
(P)  relates  the  death  of  earab  (cf.  the  allusion  of  J 
in  24'"'),  at  the  age  of  127  years,  in  ^iriath-arba' 
(^ebron),  and  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpblah,  'in  front  of  Mamrg, 
in  which  to  bury  her  (cf .  25"  P,  49"  P).  The  only 
other  reference  in  the  OT  to  Sarah  is  Is  61*.  where 
she  is  alluded  to  as  the  mother  of  the  chosen 
raoe.* 

Sarah  is  a  typical  but  not  an  ideal  character. 
She  is_  a  devoted  wife  and  mother ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  like  many  another  woman,  imperious, 
hasty  in  her  judgments,  and  jealo<» :  wrapt  up  in 
her  husband  ana  her  son,  she  resents  the  smallest 
disparagement,  or  assumption  of  superiority,  on 
the  part  of  either  Hagar  or  Ishmael,  and  does  not 
rest  satisfied  till  she  finds  herself  in  her  home 
withaut  a  rivaL 

In  NT  Saiah  b  mentioned  Bo  4>*  9*  (Gn  18"). 
He  11"  (her  faith),  1  P  3*  (her  conjugal '  ooedience ' 
to  Abraham,  calling  him  '  lord,'  Gn  18") ;  and  the 
narrative  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  of  their  respec- 
tive children,  is  treated  alle^rically,  as  fore- 
shadowing the  freedom  of  Christians,  the '  chUdren 
of  promise,'  in  Gal  4»-6'  (of.  Haoar,  toL  ii.  p.  278). 

3.  The  daughter  of  Ragnel  and  wife  of  'Tobias, 

*  In  On  24*"  the  Terr  ttnuin  syntax  of  the  iiilrtlngHsbii  text 
oukM  IkprolwbtotliM'othismotliarSukh'iskgkaa 
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8AHAIAS  1.  (Zapalat)  1  Es  6*.  Seraiah,  the  high 

priest  of  Zedekiah's  time,  father  of  Jehozadak,  and 

Grandfather  of  Jeshua  (cf.  1  Ch  6").  3.  {Saretu) 
Es  1',  the  father  of  Ezn.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Azaraias  of  1  Es  8', 
where  the  follo^ving  Zechrias  takes  the  place  of 
Azaraias  of  2  Es  1'. 

BiRAllEL,  KV  laaramel  (A  ■LapaiUK,  kV  'knp- 
aptiX  ;  Asaramd). — Sarantel  appears  to  be  a  word 
in  the  original  Heb.  or  Syr.  text  of  1  Mao.  which 
the  translator  did  not  uxiUerstand  when  pre- 
paring the  existing  Gr.  version.  Nearly  all  com- 
mentators adopt  the  reading  AsarameL  By  some, 
including  Lutner,  it  is  held  to  be  a  place-name, 
and  to  have  been  the  spot  at  which  the  assembled 
Jews  made  Simon  Maccab»u8  'their  leader  and 
high  priest'  (1  Mao  14''-'').  By  others  various 
restorations  of  the  Hebrew  text  have  been  pro- 
posed.— 1.  ( W£)»ar'am-'el, '  and  prince  of  the  people 
of  God,'  understanding  this  as  a  title  of  Simon. 
The  original  wi,  'and,'  is  supposed  to  have  been 
corrupt«l  into  bi,  'in.'  This  view,  first  pro- 
posed by  Wemsdorf  (1747),  is  adopted  by  Scholz, 
Grimm,  SchOrer,  ZOckler,  I^utzsch,  Kraetzschmar, 
and  others.  2.  {B£)»hciar'am-'el,  'at  the  gate 
of  the  people  of  God,'  or— 3.  (Ba)hiifar-'am-'el,  '  in 
the  court  of  the  people  of  God'  (Ewald,  et  al.).  4. 
A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (Eiepot.  Times,  Aug.  1900, 
p.  523  S. )  proposes  either  (a)  ba'Ozar  [ath  Yitra]  'el, 
'in  the  court  of  Israel,'  which  was  incorreatly 
deciphered  ba'Htar-ham-'el,  the  letters  n  and  * 
and  o  and  r  being  very  like  each  other  in  the  oldei 
PhoBu.  characters ;  or  (6)  ba'dzart-'am-'el,  '  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people  of  God.'  He  prefers  the 
former.  C.  W.  WiLSOK. 

SARiPH  (rnf ;  B  Zwd,  A  Sa/xi^).— A  descendant 
of  Shekh,  1  Ch  4". 

SARCHEDONUS^^The  form  in  which  the  name 
EsAB-HADDON  (which  see)  appears  in  To  1"'-.  The 
misspelling  '  Sarchedonna '  of  the  AV  has  been 
retained,  surely  inadvertently,  by  the  RV.  The 
correct  form  is  '  Sacherdonus '  (BM  Saxcp2oi>it,  A 
SaxtpSd",  in  y."  ZaxepSonoffit). 

BARDIRB^At  Bey  4*  AY  renders  i/uutt  \lB<t 
vapSbnf  by  'like  a  sardine  stone.'  The  reading  is 
that  of  the  TR.  It  b  rightly  rejected  by  modem 
editors,  on  the  overwhelming  authority  of  ttAQ, 
etc,  which  read  (rapSUf  ;  RV  nas  '  like  a  sardius ' : 
see,  therefore,  Sabdiits,  below. 

SARDIS  (Zit/>S«t).— The  capital  of  Lydia,  when  a 
Lydian  kingdom  existed  before  B.C.  649,  was  one 
01  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  and  famous  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  Motmt  Tmolos,  at  the  point  where  the 
small  river  Pactolos  issues  from  a  glen  in  the 
mountiuns  to  join  the  Hermns,  which  flows  west- 
wards about  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Sardis. 
The  acropolb  of  Sardb  was  situated  on  a  spur  of 
Tmolos,  separated  by  a  depression  from  the  moun- 
tains on  tne  south,  and  rising  sharply  from  the 
level  plain  on  the  north,  with  the  Pactolos  washing 
its  western  base,  and  formed  an  almost  impreg- 
nable fortress  in  ancient  times.  The  city,  which 
u  naturally  the  capital  of  the  middle  Hermus 
valley,  was  still,  in  the  first  oentoij  after  Christ, 
the  metropolb  of  a  group  of  cities  (in  the  south  of 
the  middle  Hermns  yalley  and  tiiroughoat  the 
upper  valley),  which  formed  one  of  the  coimwUm 
into  whioh  the  province  of  Aoa  was  divided. 

Political  circumstances  had  been  as  favonraUt 
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to  it  as  geographical.  It  was  the  residence  of  a 
satrap,  alter  the  Persians  conquered  Asia  Minor, 
and  tiie  burning  of  the  lower  town  in  601  by  the 
revolted  lonians  excited  vehement  anger  in  Darius, 
as  an  insult  to  his  government  and  himself.  It 
surrendered  willingly  to  Alexander  the  Great  in 
334,  and  was  made  by  him  an  autonomous,  self- 
governing  city  of  the  Greek  type,  electing  ito  own 
magistrates  and  striking,  presumably,  its  own 
eoins :  the  Sardian  coins  of  earlier  date  were  not 
municipal,  but  regal,  and  perhaps  satrapal  coins,* 
struck  by  despotio  governors  resident  at  Sardla. 
After  the  death  of  iQexander,  in  322,  it  fell  under 
the  authority  of  Antigonus  till  301,  when  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  it  passed  under  the  domination  of 
Seleucus,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Seleucid  empire  (called, 
doubtless,  satrap).  In  190  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
set  Sardis  free  ;  and  the  Romans  incorporated  it  in 
the  Pergamenian  realm  (in  which  there  was  much 
greater  municipal  freedom  than  under  Seleucid 
rule).  The  known  coinage  of  the  city  begins 
under  the  Pergamenian  kings,  and  continues 
under  Roman  nue  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  special  religion  of  Sar(Us  was  the  worship 
of  Cybele,  the  rums  of  whose  temple  with  two 
columns  standing,  partly  are  seen,  partly  lie  buried 
in  the  glen  of  the  Pactolos  near  the  river-bank. 
Her  nature  and  the  character  of  her  worship  were 
Terv  similar  to  those  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  necropolis  of  Sardis,  where  ita  chiefs  and 
kings  in  early  times  were  buried,  was  a  great 
group  of  tumuli,  some  small,  some  of  very  Targe 
size,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Hermus,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Gygsean  Lake  (Mermere 
Giol).  There,  near  the  shnne  of  Gygaean  Artemis, 
beside  the  Lake,  the  people  of  the  goddess  re- 
tumed  at  death  to  their  divine  mother. 

In  A.D.  17  Sardis  was  destroyed  by  a  great 
earthquake,  and  Tiberius  remitted  all  its  taxes 
for  five  years,  and  contributed  ten  million  ses- 
terces towards  rebuilding  the  city.  Eleven  other 
cities,  which  had  been  its  partners  in  ruin,  and 
had  shared  in  the  emperor's  benefaction,  and  also 
two  later  sufferers,  joined  with  it  in  erecting  at 
Rome  a  monument  in  his  honour ;  and  a  miniature 
eopy  of  that  monument,  constructed  in  A.D.  80  at 
Puteoli  (the  harbour  for  the  Eastern  and  Aaian 
trade  at  that  time),  is  still  preserved.t 

While  the  three  cities,  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  and 
Ephesus,  vied  for  the  title  of  First  City  of  Asia, 
Sardis,  though  still  a  place  of  importance,  was, 
beyond  any  other  of  the  prominent  cities  of  Asia, 
a  town  of  the  past,  retaining  the  name  of  great- 
ness, bnt  decayed  from  its  former  estate.  The 
words  addressed  to  it  in  Ber  3*  are  singularly 
appropriate  to  its  history:  'I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  thon 
art  dead.'  The  words  are,  of  course,  addressed  to 
the  Church  of  Sardis,  and  must  be  understood  as 
describing  its  condition  about  A.D.  90-100,  alreadj 
decaying  from  its  original  lugh  promise ;  bnt  it 
■eems  clear  that  the  writer  must  have  been  con- 
scious of  the  historical  parallel,  and  ohose  his 
words  so  as  to  express  it.  When  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '  Be  thou  watcnful  .  .  .  for  I  have  found  no 
works  of  thine  fulfilled  i ...  if  therefore  thon 
■halt  not  watch  I  will  oome  as  a  thief,  and  thon 
■bait  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee,' 
one's  thoughts  are  carried  back  to  the  two  occa- 
■ions  when,  through  careless  watching,  the  im- 
pregnable dtadel  failed  to  keep  np  its  lepntation 
and  name  and  to  fulfil  its  works,  wnen  the  Median 

*  No  ootns,  howerv,  an  known  sttook  St  Sudli  tlttMT  th* 
Skbsp*  ODder  PenlsD  rale  or  by  tiM  ottr  u  Mt  tiM  b7  Alsxandw. 
Probably  Antlgonni  deprived  it  ol  Ireedom  and  the  right  ot 
gito^^M>dBad«raeltneld  nils  ttccBtfamed  in  that  oroiMWd 
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soldier  in  549  and  the  Cretan  Lagoras  in  218* 
climbed  the  steep  hill  and  stole  unobserved  into 
the  acropolis.  The  very  hill  itself  Is  in  ceaseless 
decay,  washed  away  to  an  extraordinaiy  extent  by 
the  rains  and  frosts  disintegrating  the  soil  and 
rock. 

These  historical  parallels  were  not  drawn  by  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  from  literature:  the 
story  of  the  Median  and  the  Cretan  was  doubtless 
a  household  word  in  Sardis,  and  the  character  of 
the  city  as  failing  to  keep  up  its  ancient  greatness 
and  promise  would  assuredly  be  very  plain.  We 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  writer  was  personally 
familiar  with  the  place ;  and  speaks  from  what  he 
had  learned  by  eye  and  ear  in  Sardis. 

When  about  A.D.  295  the  great  province  Asia 
was  broken  np  into  several  smaller  provinces, 
Sardis  once  more  became  the  capital  of  Lydia ; 
and  in  all  the  Byzantine  lists  the  bishop  of  Sardis 
is  mentioned  as  metropolitan  and  archbishop  of 
Lydia,  and  as  sixth  in  order  of  dignity  of  all  the 
bishops,  European  and  Asiatic,  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  acrox>olis  on  its 
lofty  hill  was  of  a^pe  suited  for  the  frontier  war- 
fare of  Arab  and  Turkish  raids,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions remaining  on  it  are  aU  of  a  late  period.  It  is 
uncertain  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Lydia  was  exposed  to  frequent  raids  at 
the  end  of  the  llth  cent.,  and  again  after  the 
defeat  of  Manuel  Comnenus  in  1176.  In  1257  the 
Emperor  Theodore  II.  encamped  at  Sardis,  but  after 
1267  the  raids  of  the  Turks  became  bolder  and 
more  oontinnous  in  the  Hermus  valley  (Pach.  iL 
p.  313  f.),  and  they  swept  the  country  down  to 
Menemen  near  the  sea.  Magnesia  and  Philadelphia 
were  then  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  valley  (as 
they  still  are),  and  Sardis  was  quite  a  secondary 
town.  In  1806  the  Turks  were  admitted  to  the 
Sardian  acropolis,  but  shortly  after  were  expelled 
(Pach.  IL  403  f.) ;  bnt  this  success  was  only  tem- 

gorary,  tmd  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
ardis  had  fallen  into  their  hands  before  1316, 
when  th^  took  Nymphaion. 

In  1402  Sardis  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Tamerlane,  and  it  has  never  recovered  from  that 
cmshing  Uow.  It  is  now  only  a  min,  witJi  a 
tiny  viflage  called  Sart,  while  tue  town  is  Salikll, 
about  five  miles  east.  Sart  b  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Smyrna  to  Philadelphia  and  Kara 
Hissar.   Three  miles  south  are  great  hot  springs. 

The  biahoprio  of  Saidis  is  mentioned  in  even  the 
latest  Notittes,  bnt  probably  it  ceased  to  have  any 
real  ezistenoe  soon  after  1300.  The  fourth  Notitta 
Spiteopatmim  in  Partheyo  collection,  p.  132,  puts 
the  sitnation  plainly.  It  mentions  Sardis  m  its 
ancient  place  as  sixth  in  dignity,  bnt  adds  that 
the  bishop  of  Philadelphia  has  now  been  snb- 
sUtnted  in  the  place  of  the  Sardian  exarohos.t 
The  substitution  was  later  than  1284,  when  Andro- 
nious  Chalaza,  bishop  of  Sardis,  evidently  an 
influential  dignitary,  was  expelled  from  the  CouncU 
of  Adiamyttinm  (Pach.  iL  p.  65  f.),  and  may  be 
dated  about  1316.  With  that  change  Sardis  ceased. 
Histoiy  had  decided  against  it,  and  it  was  dead. 

W.  M.  Rahsat. 

BiBDITBB.— See  Sntm 

SABDIUB.— AY  uses  this  word  thrice  in  the  OT 
(Ex  28"  80X>.  Ezk  2S>*)  and  once  in  the  NT  (Rev 
21U).  In  the  OT  passagee  BVm  has  'or  rvbtf.' 
The  Heb.  ineaeh  eaae  is  t  see,  therefore,  Bdbt, 
above. 

At  BeTSl**tiie  «Ap8ui  of  TS  or  MtpWof  the 

*  la  tU  Antioofaas  Oie  Great,  after  a  yeai^  rien,  oMrtofid 
Sardle,  where  his  n«ari>iiic  linl  Aohvns  maintained  fci»ntf|f, 

t  This  ihonld  have  been  quoted  in  ToL  ilL  sn  to  c 
the  aocoont  tt  the  Uihoprlb  of  FbOadebUa:  the  nl 
JTaMltotv.  andzL  Isnnoertain,  bativ.  hlatK 
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better  MSS  is  the  sixth  foundation  of  the  New 
Jenualem.  Epiphanins  (quoted  by  Alford,  (rr. 
Tett.  iv.  605)  derives  its  name  from  its  resemblance 
in  colour  to  a  salted  tisb  called  sardion.  Tboo- 
phrastos,  with  whom  King  (Antique  Genu,  p.  7) 
agrees,  traces  it  to  the  fact  that  the  gem  was  first 
imported  into  Greece  from  Sardis.  Middleton 
{Engraved  Gem*,  p.  143)  thinks  it  comes  from  a 
Pers.  word  meaning  'yellow.'  He  does  not  give 
the  word  in  question,  out  the  Encyc.  Brit*  (art. 
'  Sardonyx ')  connects  $ard  with  the  Pers.  eered, 
'  yellowish-red.'   There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 

such  word :  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  j^j  terd= 

'  yellow.' 

The  sard  is  one  of  the  crypto-crystalline  gems 
of  the  silicon  family,  identical  in  chemical  compo- 
sition with  the  camelian,  but  more  crystalline, 
more  transparent,  and  less  mddy.  Its  colour 
varies  from  pole  golden-yellow  to  reddish-orange 
Pliny  {HN  37,  106)  justly  remarks :  Nec  fuii  cUia 
gemma  apud  antiquos  usu  freqnentior.  This  was 
ovring  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone,  which  in  the  best 
specimens  is  brilliantly  transparent  and  very  fine 
in  colour,  to  its  toughness,  its  facility  of  working, 
and  the  high  polish  of  which  it  is  soaoeptible.  It 


also  retains  its  polish  longer  than  other  gems.  The 
finest  engravings  of  ancient  times  were  on  sards. 
Pliny  states  tbit  the  best  examples  came  from 
Babvlon,  but  that  source  of  supply  had  failed  in 
his  day.  Others  were  obtained  from  Pares,  Assos, 
India,  and  Egypt.  Theophrastus  (Lap.  56)  speaks 
of  two  principal  kinds — the  male,  urownish  in 
colour,  and  the  female,  transparent  red :  rd  iiir 
Sia^v^s,  i(>u6piin(to»  Si,  coXetnu  BiSKv  rd  it  Suupanis 
fUr,  iieKirrtpor  St,  coXeTrot  ipfftr.  Considering  bow 
largely  this  gem  was  used,  not  only  amongst 
Greeks  and  Romans  but  also  for  Assyrian  cylinders 
and  Phosn.  scarabs,  it  is  curious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  verse  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  unques- 
tionably mentioned,  and  that  not  as  an  engraved 
stone.  J.  Tatlob. 

SARDOHTZ. — ^The  name  indicates  the  structure 
of  the  gem,  a  layer  of  sard  and  one  of  onyx.  Pliny 
(HN  37,  86)  says :  Sardonychei  olim  .  .  .  intellige- 
bantur  candore  in  tarda,  hoe  ett  veluti  came  vngui 
konUnit  impotita  et  vtrogve  tralveido.  The  finest 
then  came  from  Arabia  and  India.  In  the  latter 
country  it  was  found  in  torrent-beds,  some  pieces 
being  tarae  enough  for  sword  handles.  It  is  Mtter 
adapted  tor  cameos  than  for  signets,  bat  was  much 
used  by  the  Romans  for  botn  purposes,  and  it 
possesses  one  quality  valuable  for  a  s^  :  wax  does 
not  adhere  to  it.   J  ivenal  twice  refers  to  sardonyx 


'  Argnit  ipaonun  quo*  Uttera  (remmaqn*  prlnoeps 
SMrdonyohum,  looiili*  qua  ouiUxlltur  abuiiiii^CSWL  i 

sad 

*  Idao  oonduots  Pkullns  icebat 
SsnknqpClM  .  .  .'  (it.  va  144). 

This  ^m  has  alwa^  been  easy  to  prodnoe  artifici- 
ally, either  by  joining  together  layers  of  difiierent 
stones  or  by  placing  a  sani  on  a  red-hot  iron,  when 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  heat  becomes  of  an 
opaqne  white  colour. 

The  sardonyx  (aapSlani)  is  the  fifth  foundation- 
stone  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev  21*>).  RVm  gives 
tardvnyx  as  an  alternative  for  diamond  in  trans- 
lating dH^lt  at  Ex  28"  39",  but  at  Ezk  28"  RV  con- 
tents itself  with  the  diamond  of  the  text.  There 
is  no  sufBcient  rcAson^for  supposing  that  o^^: 


sardonyx.  The  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  is  indinea 
to  deri  re  a^^x  from  thn,  and  to  explain  the  name  as 
INrinting  to  toe  hardness  of  the  stone.  This  would 
not  faroor  the  identiflcatioB  with  the  sardonyx. 

J.  Taylob. 


SAREJl. — One  of  the  swift  scribes  who  wiute  tt 
the  diuUtion  of  Ezra  (2  Es  14»). 

SAREPTi.— See  Zasbphatb. 

SAROON  (fryt,  'Kpri). — Once  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (Is  20*),  when  it  is  said  that  he  sent  hit 
Tartan  (turtannu)  or  commander-in-chief  against 
Ashdod  (B.O.  711).  The  name  had  been  borne  by 
a  famous  king  of  early  Babylonia,  who  founded 
an  empire  which  extended  to  the  Mediterranean 
(B.C.  3800) ;  and  as  Sargon's  two  predecessors,  Tig- 
lath-pileeer  in.  and  Shalnianeser  iv.,  had  assumed 
new  names  after  seizing  the  Assyr.  throne,  it  seems 

frobable  that  Sargon  also  was  an  assumed  name, 
t  is  written  in  cuneiform  Sar-gina,  as  if  a  com- 
pound of  the  Semitic  ear, '  king,  and  the  Sumerian 
gina,  '  established,'  and  is  accordingly  rendered  \>j 
the  Semitic  Sarru-kinu, '  the  established'  or  '  legiti- 
mate monarch ' ;  but  the  inscriptions  of  the  elder 
Sargon  show  that  the  name  is  really  a  corruption 
of  Sarganu,  'the  strong  one'  (cf.  the  biblical 
Senig). 

When  Shalmaneser  IV.  died  or  was  murdered, 
daring  the  siege  of  Samaria  (B.C.  722),  the  crown 
was  usurped  (on  the  12th  of  the  month  Tebet)  by 
the  Assyr.  general  Sargon,  who  claimed  dem-ent 
from  a  semi-mythical  king  of  Assyria  called  l!el- 
bani  Samaria  was  captured  soon  afterwards,  mid 
Sargon  transported  27,200  of  its  population  into 
captivity,  the  city  being  placed  under  an  Assyr. 
satrap.  Meanwhile  Babylon  had  been  seized  by 
the  Kald&  chief,  Merodach-bsladan.  who  main- 
tained himself  in  Ghaldiea  for  13  years,  notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  Elamite  allies.  In  B.C. 
730  a  certain  Uu-bihdi,  also  called  Yahubi'di, 
arose  at  Hamath,  and  led  Arpad,  Damascus,  and 
Palestine  into  revolt.  This  was  easily  suppressed, 
however  ;  Hsmath  was  colonized  by  4300  Assyrians, 
and  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians  were  defeated 
at  Raphia  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  In  B.C.  719 
the  Minni,  east  of  Ararat,  were  Attacked  and  de- 
feated, and  two  years  later  Sargon  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Hittites  of 
Carchemish  and  of  Mita  of  the  Moschi  (Meshech). 
Carcbemish  became  an  Assyrian  city,  its  trade 
passed  into  Assyrian  hands,  and  Sargon  carried 
m>m  it  to  the  treasuij  of  Calah  II  talents  and 
30  manehs  of  gold  and  2100  talents  of  silver. 

In  B.C.  716  Sargon  was  called  on  to  meet  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  nations — Rosas  of  Ararat 
or  Van,  Mita  of  the  Moschi,  and  many  other  tribes, 
the  Minni,  Tubal,  Milid  (Malatiyeh),  etc.  In  the 
course  of  the  campaign  he  marched  uto  the  land 
of  the  Modes  towards  the  Caspian  Sm,  and  re- 
ceived tribute  from  eight  of  tueir  chiefs.  The 
following  year  the  country  of  the  Minni  was  over- 
run, the  Minnsean  chief  Daiukkn  (D£iokes)  being 
transported  to  Hamath,  and  the  Bed&win  of  if. 
Arabia  were  chastised,  714  the  Minni  submitted, 
and  the  army  of  Rnsas  of  Ararat  was  annihilated. 
Rnsas  himself  committed  suicide.  In  713  forty- 
five  Median  chiefs,  including  Arbaku  (Arbaces), 
were  made  tributary,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
EUi^  in  which  the  dty  of  Ecbatana  was  after- 
wards built.  Tubal  and  Cilicia  also  submitted, 
and  in  712  Milid  was  captured  and  destroyed.  In 
711  a  vassal  prince  was  established  at  Marqasi 
(Mer'ash),  the  capital  of  Gurgum  in  N.  Syria,  and 
the  turtannu  was  sent  against  Palestine,  where  a 
rebellion  had  broken  out  A  league  had  been 
formed  between  Merodaoh-haladan  and  the  princes 
of  the  West,  including  Hezekiah  of  Judah,  but, 
before  the  confederates  could  move,  Ashdod,  the 
centre  of  the  revolt,  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
Judah,  Moab,  and  Edom  paid  homage  to  the  con- 

?neror.  "The  turn  of  Merodach-baladan  came  in 
10-709,  when  he  was  driven  first  from  Babylonia 
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and  then  from  hia  ancestral  city,  Bit-Yakin  in  the 
marshes,  and  S&rgon  was  crowned  at  Babylon. 
After  this  he  sent  a  statue  of  himself  to  the  vassal 
princes  of  Cyprus,  which  was  set  up  at  Idalion, 
and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Kummukh,  or 
Comagfind,  was  annexed  to  Assyria  in  708,  and 
a  war  was  commenced  wdth  the  Elamites  in  707. 
Sargon  had  already  built  his  palace  of  Dnr-Sargina 
(now  Khorsabad,  but  called  Sarehdn  by  the  Arabic 
geographers),  about  10  miles  N,  of  Mineveh.  He 
was  murdered  B.C.  705.  A.  H.  Saycx. 

SiRID  (inlr  ;  B  'E<reSeKyu\i,  XtSSoiK ;  A  XapSlS, 
ZafUS  ;  Sarid). — ^A  border  town  of  Zebulnn,  situated 
to  the  west  of  Chisloth-tabor  {Iksdl,  Jos  19">- "). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  XaplB,  Sarith)  do 
not  identify  it.  Conder,  following  the  reading 
Z€SSo6k,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version, 
'Asdod,'  reads  'Sadid,'  and  identifies  it  with 
Tell  SAadiid,  an  artificial  mound  with  fine  springs, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  about  5  miles  to  the  westward  of  Iksdl  {PEF 
Mem.  ii.  43,  70).  C.  W.  WlLSOM. 

SAHOTHIE  (B  Sapa$tl,  A  ZapuSO),  1  Es  His 
sons  are  named  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants who  returned  with  ZerubbabeL  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  the  list*  of  Eara  and 
Nehemiah. 

S&RSECHIH  {D-y^\p ;  BAk  Na/3owrax:iip,  Q  Na/Sov- 
capix,  Q"»  Xapvaxeln  i  Vulg.  Sarsachim). — One  of 
the  princes  of  the  khig  of  Babylon  who  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  nth  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jer  39  [Gr.  4d],«.  He 
seems  to  have  home  the  title  of  Rab-SABIS,  '  chief 
of  the  heads  or  princes.'  There  is  mach  doubt  as 
to  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and  its  meaning 
is,  therefore,  likewise  obscure.  Schrader  {COT  ii. 
p.  110)  merdy  remarks  that  the  first  part  of  the 
name  is  quite  clear  ("tp^'king'),  and  queries  the 
reading.  In  all  probalnlity,  testimony  to  its  in- 
correctness is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
vocalization  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  form  of  Sennacherib  (SanhSrlb,  Sarseohlm ; 
cf.  Nimrod,  Nisroch,  etc.).  If  the  first  dement, 
mr,  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  orinnal  form  may 
have  been  Sar-islctm,  'he  (the  g(M)  has  made  a 
king,'  that  is,  provided  a  snooessor  to  the  throne. 
In  this  case  the  original  form  of  the  name  would 
have  been  ipTTtr,"  which  would  go  back  to  a  time 
when  no  vowels  whatever  were  written.t  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  all 
identifications  of  this  name  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  and  unsatisfactory,  presenting,  as  Uiey 
do,  several  difScolties,  and  Ming  unsupported  ov 
the  monuments.  The  Greek  forms  beginning  witn 
HaSm  are  probably  due  to  the  name  Samgar- 
neoo,  which  precedes.  If,  however,  they  have  any 
anthority — and  sometimes  the  Greek  forms  are 
the  more  oonect  (cf.  Nisboch) — that  of  Q  No^Ssv- 
vapix  would  be  the  best  for  comparison,  as  it 
resembles  very  closely  the  Nabil-lar^d^-iu, '  Nebo 
is  his  brothers'  king,'  of  the  inscriptions  (Strass- 
maier,  Inachriften  von  Nabuchodonotor,  172,  23  ;t 
216,  12,§  and  elsewhere).  See  also  artt.  Nkboal- 
Sharbzeb  and  Sahoab-nebo.   T.  G.  Pinches. 

•  ps^-Kr  would  also  be  likely. 

t  As  the  Oreek  form  Saraeot  shows,  the  name  of  Sin4am- 
ittun  ('  Sin  has  made  a  king '),  the  last  king  of  Assytia,  oould  be 

Sronounced  without  the  name  of  the  dei^,  and  would  then  be 
le  same  as  the  Sar-iskun  ben  suggested,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  an  objection,  for  any  one  Maring  suoh  a  name  would 
probably  have  been  regarded  as  claiming  the  throne. 

t  ^a«a4ar4l^'^  son  of  Dikta,  and  lather  of  JTaM-imiltti^ 
nrri,  flftb  witness  to  a  oontmct  dated  In  the  27th  year  of 
Kebucbadnexiar. 

I  JfoM-far-dM-lu,  son  of  Kinmmaa,  son  of  /(td<M-Aip- 
Miio;,  third  wftneas  to  a  oODtnot  datad  la  tha  Uth  ywr  of 
Kabnehsdneiiar. 
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Greek  <raTo»a»  [but  in  2  Co  IZ'  Zordi-,  K*"  A** 
D"  EKLP  etc— yet  the  evidence  is  doubtful,  and 
the  reading  ZorarS  (genit)  is  preferred  by  Lachm. 
TiBch.«  and  WH  on  the  authority  of  tt*  A*  BD» 
FG  Copt.  It.  Vulg.  Orig.  Iren.  Tert.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reading  Zardi'  was  preferred  by  Meyer, 
though  there  is  no  analogy  to  it  in  the  NT,  and  in 
the  CXX  only  in  1  K  11»  23»,  and  Aq.  on  Job  !•]. 
More  frequently  (especially  in  the  Gospels)  the 
Heb.  proper  name  is  simply  rendered  by  i  SedjSoXot, 
'  the  accuser '  or  '  calumniator.'  In  Rev  121*  ^  g^^, 
yap  is  the  equivalent  used). — The  name  and  con- 
ception of  Satan  belong  to  the  post-exilian  age  of 
Hebrew  development  Probably  Zee  3'  is  the 
earliest  instance  of  its  appearance  in  our  Canonical 
literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roots  of  the 
conception  can  without  difficulty  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  pre-exilian  and  exilian  times. 

i.  Pbk-exiuan  Pebiod.— (1)  The  Serpent,  who 
tempts  Eve  and  lures  man  to  his  doom,  is  a  demon 
in  animal  shape,  analogous  to  the  Arabic  jinn 
which  frequently  resided  in  serpents.  See  art. 
Demon  and  also  MAOic  (vol.  iiLjp.  208,  footnote  :t). 

(2)  The  Babylonian  TVtmot,  the  dragon-monster 
of  the  great  abyss,  with  whom  Marauk,  god  of 
light,  contended  (see  art  CosuoooNY),  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  Leviathan  or  Rahab  in  exilian  and 
post-exilian  literature  (cf.  also  Am  9*),  with  whom 
Jehovah  entered  into  conflict  and  whom  He  de- 
stroyed. See  artt  Rahab  and  Sea  Monster. 

(3)  The  individual  subject  might  be  possessed 
by  an  *  evil  spirit'  (1  S  16",  cf.  Jg  9"),  which  drives 
him  to  commit  acts  of  violence  in  opposition  to  the 
Divine  will.  In  1  S  16"  this  '  evil  spirit '  is  placed 
in  opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which 
departed  from  Saul  upon  its  advent  This  evil 
spirit,  which  'distressed'  (ns?)  the  king,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  '  from  Jehovah.'  Wellhausen  draws 
attention  to  the  curious  distinction  that,  whereas 

rP'>  is  the  good  spirit,  nop  on  (or  cr^g  •  on)  is 
a  bad  spirit  The  former  expression  connotes  a 
closer  community  of  mind  and  purpose  between 
the  Deity  and  His  emissary.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  note  that  evil, 
whether  it  be  misfortune  or  sin,  is  referred  to  a 
Divine  causality  in  acoordanoe  with  the  intense 
feeling  of  dependence  on  €rod  which  characterized 
the  ancient  Hebrew,  1  8  1»  18"  18»  26'»,  2  S  24', 
1  K  22",  Jg  8»,  Is  6»  63«,  Ps  61«  (Max  L6hr).  In 
the  interesting  parallel  Jg  9"  the  evil  spirit  shows 
itwelf  as  a  spirit  of  discord  between  Abimelech  and 
the  Shechemites,  just  as  it  exhibited  itself  in  Saul's 
outbreaks  of  violent  jealousy  against  David.  It  is 
thus  somewhat  analogous  in  character  to  the 
Homeric  'Art),  daughter  of  Zens.  Cf.  art  Maoio 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  208*. 

(4)  In  Micaiah's  vision  the  emissary  who  goes 
forth  to  execute  Jehovah's  behest  is  a  lying  spirit 

on)  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophets  who  lures 
Ahab  to  his  doom  (1  K  22"'- )•  It  would  lead  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  subject  if  we  were  to 
discuss  the  OT  conceptions  of  Jehovah's  character 
involved  in  this  naive  portraval  of  the  relation 
subsisting  between  God  and  tne  lying  spirit.  On 
this  passage  Kittel's  remarks  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  in  his  commentary.  This  narrative  in 
1  K  22'**'  forms  an  almost  continuous  section 
foUoMong  on  oh.  20,  and  there  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  separating  w."*-*  or  other  portions 
ttom  the  narrative  as  uiter  additions  (as  Schwally 

Srqposes  in  ZATW,  1802,  p.  169fiE: ;  cf.  Marti  in 
K,  1892,  p.  230). 

(5)  Of  subsidiary  significance  is  the  difficult 
•  07^11  is  DM  10  disttnotlT*  a  nauM  tor  tba  God  €<  tki 

■stnwib  riaos  It  mair  ar 
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section  Gn  6*'*,  in  which  supernatural  causes  are 
assigned  to  growing  human  corruption  in  tiie 
fleshly  union  of  angels  and  women  and  the  rise  of 
a  race  of  nephUtm.  Holzinger  [Commentary  on 
Om.  p.  67)  suggests  that  it  contains  a  fragment 
of  an  old  cosmogony  with  a  conflict  of  higher  and 
lower  deities,  parallel  to  the  Babylonian.  Note  the 
influence  of  the  tradition  on  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

We  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  roots  of  the 
conception  of  Satan  which  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
exilian  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  exilian  literature. 
The  word  occurs  in  pre-exilian  literature  in  the 
sense  of  'opponent'  or  'adversary.'  It  is  thus 
applied  to  David  by  the  Philistines  (1  S  29^),  and 
to  Hadad  the  Edomite  whom  Uod  raised  up  as 
Solomon's  adversary  (1  K  cf.  a  like  nse  in 
Mt  IS^).  Thus  an  angd  may  fulfil  this  function 
with  good  intent  (Nu  22*"-). 

ii.  PosT-ExiuAN  (Old  Testament)  Period.— 
When  we  come  to  post-exilian  literature  we  find 
the  existence  of  a  Satan  who  is  a  supernatural 
adversary  of  man  in  an  essential  sense,  whose  set 
pnrpose  it  is  to  work  vital  injury  either  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  race.  The  growth  of  this  con- 
ception was  probably  due  to  the  unconscious  oi)era- 
tion  of  two  tendencies.  (1)  As  the  conception  of 
God  became  freed  from  the  limitations  of  primitive 
nationalism  and  also  more  ethically  exalted,  and 
His  sovereignty  over  the  world  regarded  as  uni- 
versal and  transcendent,  there  gradually  arose 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  interpolate  mediating 
angelic  agencies  between  this  transcendent  Divine 
sovereign  and  the  world  of  which  He  was  Lord. 
(2)  By  an  unconscious  logical  process  an  attempt 
was  made  to  solve  the  ethical  problem  of  the 
presence  of  evil  in  the  world  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  Divine  righteousness  and  absolute  sovereignty 
on  the  other.  To  post-exilian  Judaism^  as  the 
Books  of  Psalms  andf  Job  clearly  testify,  it  was  of 
•npreme  moment  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
Israel  in  the  presence  of  dire  calamity  and  perse- 
cution. Though  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  origin 
of  evil  is  not  even  discussed,  levil  is  ascribed  to 
Satan  the  opponent  of  man  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  God's  beneficent  purpose.  He  is  a  spirit 
who  takes  delight  in  man's  misfortune,  and  is 
even  permitted  ny  God  to  work  his  fell  designs 
though  they  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention. 
Thus  in  Zee  3'  Jehovah  is  angered  against  Satan 
bosause  the  latter  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  all  the 
misfortunes  that  have  beiallen  Jerusalem,  but  de- 
mands further  punishment.  In  the  Book  of  Job 
the  righteous  sufferer  is  made  the  victim  of  Satan'* 
malicious  purpose.  We  even  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  an  apparent  contradiction :  Satan  takes 
his  place  in  the  heavenly  court  among  the  other 
sons  of  God,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  acts,  and 
receives  his  commands  from  his  Divine  Lord.  But 
•  contrary  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  Divine  Sovereign 
•nd  in  His  malignant  angeL  The  former,  desires 
to  see  Job's  righteous  character  vindicated ;  the 
latter  denies  its  genuineness,  and  desires  to  see  it 
subjected  to  s  strain  that  will  wreck  it.  Here  the 
oharacte]dstic  traits  of  Satan's  character  are  clearly 
visible,  implied  in  his  name  and  illustrated  con- 
tinually in  subsequent  literature :  (a)  He  is  the 
accuser  (SidfioKot)  and  also  (i)  the  tempter  {6  rtifi- 
fur)  that  seeks  to  entrap  pie^  and  work  its  ruin. 
It  is  in  this  latter  rOle  that  be  meets  ns  in  1  Ch 
21*,  where  he  tempts  David,  whereas  in  the  pre- 
exilian  form  of  the  story  (2  S  24>)  it  is  God  Himself 
who  submits  David  to  the  test.  We  have  here  an 
interesting  indication  that  in  the  time  when  the 
Book*  of  Chronicle*  were  written  (4tb  cent.  B.C.) 
the  personality  of  Satan  had  become  distinctly 
realized.  Whereas  in  the  earlier  post-exilian  writ- 
ings, Zeeliariah  and  Job,  the  def .  article  is  attached, 
tliafaiai'8«tui'in  lCh21>  is  anarthrous  (Smend). 


iii.  Later  Judaism. — The  evolution  of  the  Jew- 
ish conception  of  Satan  is  marked  by  an  ever* 
growing  tendency  to  a  dualism,  which,  however, 
always  stops  short  of  being  absolute  throufjh  the 
all  -  controlling  limitations  imposed  by  Hebrew 
monotheism.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  existed, 
and  was  probably  fostered  by  Persian  mfluence; 
for  in  Persian  religion  the  dualism  of  good  and 
evil  is  more  accentuated  than  in  any  other  ancient 
system.  The  extent  to  which  Persian  ideas 
moulded  the  Book  of  Tohit  has  been  recently  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  study  by  J.  H. 
Moulton  {Expos.  Timet,  March  1900).  This  wiiter 
confirms  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  author  of 
the  present  article  (see  Apollton)  that  the  As- 
modffius  of  Tobit  (or  the  Ashmedai  of  the  Talmud) 
is  identical  with  the  ASshma  Daeva  of  the  Bunda- 
besh.  This  identity  is  confidently  asserted  by 
Holtzmamn  (Neutest.  Theol.  i.  p.  63),  but  it  cannot 
be  accepted  without  stronger  evidence.*  His  main 
contention,  however,  that  Persian  influence  largely 
affected  Jewish  satanology,  we  hold  to  be  well 
founded.  Twelve  years  ago  Cheyne  contended  for 
a  like  influence  in  the  realm  of  Jewish  eschatology 
{Expo*.  Times,  ii.  202,  224,  248 ;  Bampto»  Led.  p. 
8Q4  H°.).    Cf.  Kohut,  Jiid.  Angel,  p.  62  f. 

The  demonolugy  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  de- 
veloped with  remarkable  fulness,  and  presents 
striking  analogies  to  that  of  the  NT.  Charles,  in 
his  art.  APOCALYPTIC  Literature  in  the  present 
work  (cf.  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch),  would 

f lace  the  dates  of  the  difl'erent  sections  between 
80  and  64  B.c.t  The  demons  proceeded,  according 
to  16',  from  the  giants,  who  were  the  offspring  of 
the  fallen  angels  who  lusted  after  the  daughters  of 
men.  These  demons  accomplish  man's  moral  ruin 
until  the  day  of  final  judgment  arrives.  Satan,  as 
in  the  NT,  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  a  rival 
kingdom  of  evil,  which  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
the  'Lord  of  spirits'  (65*).  We  read,  moreover, 
not  only  of  Satan,  but  also  of  Satan* ;  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  Similitudes  the  Satans  and  the 
fallen  angels  are  carefully  distinguished.  The 
latter  fall  in  the  days  of  Jared  according  to  chs. 
1-36  and  91-104,  while  in  ch.  69,  where  a  catalogue 
of  names  is  given  (cf.  6'),  the  functions  of  the  two 
classes  are  confused  (Charles).  JekOn  is  the  first 
chief  '  who  led  astray  all  the  children  of  the  angels 
and  brouglit  them  down  to  earth.'  The  names  of 
other  tempters  follow.  The  name  of  the  Satan 
who  led  Eve  astn^  is  G&dreel  (69*).  He  is  third 
in  the  hierarchy  described  in  §  3  £  The  Satans 
are  first  mentioned  in  Enoch  40*,  where  we  read 
that  Fanuel,  one  of  the  four  chief  angels,  ward* 
off  the  Satans  and  forbids  them  to  appear  (as  Satan 
in  the' Book  of  Job)  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of 
spirits  to  accuse  the  dwellers  on  earth.  These 
Satans  belong  to  a  connter-kii«dom  of  evil  ruled 
by  a  chief  called  Satan  (63').  They  existed  as  evil 
powers  before  the  'Watchers foU  by  corrupting 
tbemselvee  with  the  daughters  of  men.  The 
four  chief  angels,  '  Michael,  Gabriel,  Kafael,  and 
Fanuel  will  take  hold  of  them  on  that  great  day 
[».«.  Judgment  Day]  and  cast  them  into  a  burning 
furnace,  that  the  Lord  of  spirits  may  take  venge- 
ance on  them  for  their  unrighteousness  in  becoming 
subject  to  Satan  and  letMing  astray  those  who 
dwell  on  the  earth'  (64*).  These  Satans,  accord- 
ing to  40^  have  the  mean*  of  access  to  heaven, 
wQch  the  'watcher*'  or  other  fallen  angels  did 
not  possess  (13*  14*).  They  have  a  threefold  func- 
tion: they  tempt  to  evil  (69***),  th^  accuse  the 

•This  Is  slso  tb*  view  of  Bawllwlii  In  PBS*  tut  vom 

'AsmodL' 

f  Baldensperger  ISeOtttmouuttein  Jmh*,  pp.  U-IB)  wonld 
place  the  dstee  ooniidermbljr  Uter.  8o  also  Sofaflrer;  ol.  bif 
OVJ*  Ul.  pp.  18S,  1B»-201. 
tot.  the  i^firf-  ot  I>n«i*;«E.       Beck  tf  JubOm  mi 
VfOuillfatrianlit. 
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Inhabitants  of  earth  (40'),  and  they  punish  the  con- 
demned. In  this  last  charaoter  tney  are  called 
'angels  of  punishment '  (63'  W  62"  63')  (Charles). 

This  maltiform  activity  in  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
expressed  in  multiplied  personalities,  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Book  of  Enoch ;  and,  viewed  from 
this  aspect,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  demonology  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  that  of 
the  liiter  Judaism  expressed  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Talmud,  to  which  attention  will  presently  be 
eaUed. 

In  Uie  Apocrypha,  apart  from  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
the  references  to  Satan,  though  significant,  are 
not  numerous.  As  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  kingdom  of  demons.  Satan, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Sirach,  so  takes  posses- 
Bion  of  the  ungodly  man  s  soul  that  when  he  curses 
Satan  he  may  be  said  to  curse  himself  (Sir  21''). 
In  the  Book  of  Witdom  (2**)  we  see  that  Satan  and 
the  Serpent  of  6n  3  are  more  or  less  identified. 
Death  entered  into  the  world  through  the  envy  of 
the  devil  This  identification  of  the  Serpent  and 
Satan  is  the  ever-recurring  feature  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  alike.  In  the  Book  of  Baruch  {i''- ") 
the  deities  of  the  heathen  are  called  demons  (of. 
Dt  32",  Ps  106"),  and  Israel  suflfers  punishment 
for  sacnficing  to  them  (cf.  Kv  9"') ;  but  of  Satan 
there  is  no  express  mention.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
Asmodi  (Asmodaens)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  Satan  in  being  the  chief  personi- 
fication of  evil.  This  demon  is  conjured  hv  the 
magical  prescription  deecribed  in  ch.  6,  viz.  bnm- 
ing  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish  with  the  ashes  of 
incense.  In  its  demonology  this  book  stands  apart 
from  the  other  books  of  tiie  Apocrypha,  but  in  its 
ascription  of  lustful  qualities  to  Aamodwus  we  find 
a  close  parallel  to  later  Jewish  conceptions.  In 
the  Psams  of  Solomon  we  have  only  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  the  supernatural  agency  of  evu.  Ryle 
and  James  have  noted  the  simplicity  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  this  book.  There  is  only  one  clear 
allusion  to  angelolQg^  (17").  In  4*  the  prosperous 
man  is  comparad  to  "a  serpent  speaking  with  the 
words  of  transgressors  words  of  deceit  to  pervert 
wisdom.'  Here  Gn  3  is  evidentiy  in  the  mind  of 
the  Psalmist.  In  Philo  Judau*  demons  and  Satan 
fall  into  the  background  and  disappear.  His 
attitude  is  exhibited  in  his  Treatise  on  Giants, 
c.  4,  where  his  rationalizing  tendency  is  manifest. 
Note  his  treatment  of  Ps  77*  LXX  The  sources 
of  evil  are  found  in  the  flesh  and  its  passions,  in 
self-love  and  ignorance,  rather  than  in  supernatural 
personalities  (see  Drummond,  voL  iL  pp.  297-305). 

Some  reference  may  here  bis  made  to  the  inter- 
esting Book  of  the  Secret*  of  Enoch  recently 
brought  to  light  in  its  Slavonic  form  by  Mr. 
Morfill.  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  ori(^- 
ally  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Here  again  we  note  the  identification  of 
Satan  with  the  Serpent  in  Gn  3.  We  read  in  31'*- 
'  The  devil  took  thought  as  if  wishing  to  make 
another  world  because  things  were  subservient  to 
Adam  on  earth  ...  He  became  Satan  after  he 
left  the  heavens.  His  name  was  formerly  Satanail. 
He  conceived  designs  against  Adam  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  entered  and  deceived  Eve.  But 
he  did  not  touch  Adam.'  SO"-  graphically  por- 
trays how  Satanail  was  hurled  from  the  heights 
witn  his  angels  on  the  third  day  of  creation :  '  One 
of  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  archangels  having 
turned  away  with  the  rank  below  him,  entertained 
an  impossible  idea  that  he  should  make  his  throne 
higher  than  the  clouds  over  the  earth,  and  should 
be  equal  in  rank  to  Mv  power.  And  I  hurled  him 
from  the  heights  witn  ius  angels.  And  he  was 
firing  in  the  air  continually  above  the  abyss.' 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  ultimate  Mmroes  of 
Milton's  conception  of  Satan's  revolt. 


The  Jewish  ideas  reflected  in  the  Targum*  and 
Midrash  present  a  close  resemblance  to  those  just 
described.  The  identification  of  the  Serpent  with 
Satan  was  expressed  in  Jewish  theological  writers 
bv  the  name  bestowed  on  the  latter,  \'ts]jg3 
Thus  in  Sifrt  138&  the  heathen  are  called  the 
disciples  of  <)in^  ri^  who  seduced  Adam  and  Eve. 
In  Bereshith  29  we  find  the  tradition  that  Sammael, 
the  highest  angel  that  stand*  before  God's  throne, 
causea  the  Serpent  to  seduce  the  woman.  Thus 
Satan  and  Sammael  coalesce  into  one  personality. 
Sammael,  according  to  Deut.  Bahba  11,  is  the 
angel,  the  wicked  one,  chief  of  all  Satans.  Here 
again  we  observe  the  same  divided  personalities 
as  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  Satan  appears  to  be 
a  personified  generalization.  There  is  an  arch- 
Satan  called  Sammael,  and  there  are  Satans  who 
are  subordinate  to  him^nst  as  the  angels  who 
are  subject  to  God  as  ms  attendant  ministers. 
According  to  Targ.  Jerut.  I.  on  Gn  3"  Eve  saw,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Serpent  addressed  her,  Sam- 
mael, '  angel  of  death,'  and  became  afraid.  Envv 
is  made  the  motive  to  man's  temptation.  Accora- 
ing  to  Sanhedrin  69,  the  Serpent  was  jealous  of  the 
services  rendered  to  man  by  the  angels.  In  £Ma 
9a  and  Beresh,  Bdbba  18.  the  temptation  is 
ascribed  to  the  motive  of  lustful  jeaTousy.  Ih, 
24  relates  the  curious  legend  that  demons  held 
intercourse  with  Adam  and  Eve  during  the  first 
130  years  after  the  Fall,  and  other  demons  (d<-i^, 
rV'V,  i'C"',  and  nhmn)  were  the  product  of  the  union. 
Bereshith  42  ascribes  the  birth  of  Cain  to  the  union 
of  Satan  with  Eve  (Weber). 

Freedom  of  will  is  ascribed  in  the  Talmud  to 
man  even  after  the  Fall.  He  can  therefore  diooee 
either  good  or  eviL  The  evil  impulse  in  man  is 
designated  bv  the  term  n/S  T-t  which  works  within 
him  like  a  leaven  {BeraJch.  17a).  Satan  accom- 
plishes his  fell  purpose  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  jno  "Cf.  (Baminadhar  rabba  20,  Baba  bathra 
15a).  Moreover,  Satan  is  not  only  tempter,  but 
also  oectMer,  of  whom  the  individual  is  continually 
in  dread,  since  he  never  knows  what  is  his  stana- 
ing  before  God,  whether  he  is  justified  in  His 
sight,  or  liable  to  condemnation  through  Satan's 
accusations.  A  similar  conception  underlies  1  Ti 
8*-^  and  Rev  12". — Targoms  frequentiy  foist  Satan 
into  the  OT  narrative,  e.g.  Targ.  Jon.  on  Ex  SS'* 
(Lv  V).  Eisenmenger,  EiU,  Jim.  i.  p.  846,  quotes 
rabbinic  passages  in  which  the  angel  who  wrestled- 
with  Jacob  is  identified  with  Sammael.  Similarly 
Belial  (Beliar),  according  to  Asctmno  Jesaim,  entws 
into  Manasseh  and  accomplishes  the  martyrdom  of 
the  prophet. 

iv.  New  Testament  ideas  SESPECTiNa  Satan. 
— These  follow  the  broad  outiines  of  contemporary 
Judaism,  but  are  wi^out  ita  grosser  and  more 
extravagant  elements,  and  are  generally  char- 
acterizea  by  simplicity.  The  epithets  bestowed 
on  Satan  are  various.  He  is  apparently  identified 
with  Beelzebub  *  (BeeUebul)  in  Mt  liK of.  10» ; 

•InstMul  o(  BiACDha  the  better  atterted  tonn  in  Mt  10« 
12M.I7,  Mk  sa,  Lk  llio-M  U  BiiCa^  (nutalned  B  and 
partly  by  K ;  aea  WH)i  The  Utter  I*  obviouaty  a  oomiption  ot 
the  fonner,  and  the  former  (BuxUSnX)  aroae  out  o(  the  OT 
form  adoptied  by  Jeiome  and  Aiamaized,  Betizebub.  How  dM 
UtOJbfitit.  arlM?  Aboot  this  we  have  three  theoriea— (11 
tMirwirm  In  Mt  10>  I*  held  to  be  a  rendering  band  on  the 
Aiamaio  70|7Sf.  This  may  be  true  In  reference  to  Ssf,  but 
that  means  •  houie,' '  dweUing,'  la  doubtful.  In  1 K  8"  the 
reading  is  uncertain  ;  of.  LXX  and  WelllL  In  Bleek'i  Bin- 
Itttung*,  p.  ^  See  also  Nowack  on  Hab  8U.  (i)  Ssr^ya 
Is  regarded  as  a  purposed  variation  with  a  contemptuous 
meaning, '  lord  ot  filth.'  Viri  (»  S^J  Syr.  ttbU)  means  ittrcuM. 
Oherne  in  BruyU.  BibL  argues  that  aupentltlons  Jem  would 
hardly  use  nch  an  opprobrrous  epithet  against  the  prfaice  of  the 
demons.  Moreorer,  such  a  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  U 
not  found  anywhere  but  in  the  MT.  (8)  More  piobable  1*  the 
view  of  BanolHin  (art  'Beelzebub'  in  PRB*)  that  we  have  a 
change  ot  final  ooneonaat  In  popular  pionunaiattoa  panllel  tc 
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bat  this  U  doubted  by  Weiss  {Bib.  Theol.  of  NT, 
L  p.  103,  footnote).  He  is  usually  called  SiipoXot 
(a  UtenJ  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  name) ;  some- 
limes  i  rornpit,  Mt  IS^*- 2  Th  3*.  and  perhaps  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  S<pis  ifX"^,  Bev  IV  W;  i 
iX^ptn,  Mt  13" ;  i  ro9  xbaiutv  S^m,  Jn  14*>  etc. ; 
[i]  ifxar  rSit  StuitofluF,  Mt  12" ;  6  ifX"^'  '"h  i^owlat 
Tou  <Wp<w,  Eph  2*. 

(a)  The  Synoptic  tradition. — Jesua  felt  Himself 
in  the  presence  of  demons  belonging  to  a  king- 
dom of  evil  ruled  over  by  a  supreme  per- 
sonality, Satan  or  Beelzebuo.  These  personal 
agencies  work  every  form  of  physical  and  moral 
calamity.  They  recognize,  however,  the  might 
of  Jesus  the  Mesaiah  gifted  with  the  power 
of  God  to  destroy  the  works  of  Satan  and  all 
his  personal  subordinates  (Mk       **  3"* 

6',  Lk  10"-*  ll'<-"  13»»).  Jesus  on  P'r  side 
fully  recognizes  the  existence  and  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  which  resists  the  establishment 
of  Uie  kingdom  of  God  (Mt  12<*.  Mk  3»).  Ln  the 
narrative  of  the  Temptation  the  world  is  regarded 
as  ruled  by  Satan  (of.  Jn  14*') ;  but  in  the  Luke 
tradition  (4»  P-»  «^),  Satan,  on  the  other  hand, 
confesses  that  his  authority  is  not  original  and 
fundamental,  but  is  derived  (^yito!  rapaSiSarat) ;  and 
this  power  he  is  willing  to  transfer  to  Jesus  upon 
condition  of  His  allegiance.  The  narrative  illus- 
trates the  character  of  canning  that  belongs  to 
Satan  as  the  tempter  of  mankind  (Gn  3'),  for  he 
quotes  Ps  91"- "  for  his  own  purposes  (Mt  4*),  and 
applies  the  words  to  the  Messiah.  Against  this 
subtle  deceit  Jesns  warns  His  disciples.  Satan  is 
eager  to  sift  Simon  as  wheat  (Lk  2Sp'),  and  enters, 
like  a  demon,  into  Judas  (v.*). 

The  prevaoling  belief  that  physical  maladies 
were  due  to  the  direct  agency  of  evU  spirits  (see 
Demon)  was  recognized  by  Christ.  This  demonic 
power  that  works  physical  havoc  is  under  the  su- 
preme control  of  Satan,  and  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  case  of  the  afflicted  woman  (Lk  13").  In  the 
expulsion  of  demons  by  His  disciples  Christ  sees 
the  overthrow  of  Satan  s  power  (Lk  10",  in  which 
utterance  our  Lord  recurs  to  the  well-known 
passage  in  Is  U*"-).  Accordingly  the  dualistic 
tendency,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  is 
definitely  limited  by  the  absolute  nature  of  Ged's 
righteous  rule,  whereby  a  definite  term  is  set  to 
Satan's  sway.    Meanwhile  the  anarchy  which 

Prevails  worlu  its  baleful  effects  in  the  rival  king- 
om  which  Satan  sets  up  as  a  ;ua«i-god  of  this 
world  (of.  2  Co  4*').  This  evil  is  intellectual  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical.  The  devU  takes  the 
seed  of  the  Bivine  word  out  of  the  heart  of  man 
(Mk  4",  Mt  13>*-'>)  and  plants  the  spurious  wheat 
(darnel,  ft{'<i<'<a).  In  other  words,  to  borrow  Pauline 
phraseology,  he  shows  his  craft  by  beclouding 
the  understanding,  '  blinding  the  thoughts  of  the 
unbelieving,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  oehold  the 
gospel  light  of  Christ's  glorv '  (2  Co  4<). 

(0)  Pauline  teaching. — This  stands  in  perfect 
continuity  with  that  of  Jesus  reflected  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition.  We  are  still  in  the  presence  of 
man^  of  the  ideas  that  prevailed  in  contemporary 
Judaism,  viz.  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  the  more 
remote  past;  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees  in  the  age  that  immediately  preceded  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  wrote ;  of  the  Assumption  of 
Moses  coeval  with  the  time  of  his  literary  activity 
and  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Barwsh,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  it.  The  apostle's  conceptions  re- 
specting angelology  and  demonology  have  been 
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carefully  examined  by  Everline  in  a  Miecia] 
treatise,  and  abundantly  illustrated  from  theutera 
tare  just  mentioned. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  we  are  confronted  by 
an  array  of  supernatural  agencies  which  are  not 
all  definitely  evil  or  good,  but  some  of  which 
stand  in  relative  opposition  to  God  (Ritschl, 
Rechtfert.  u.  Vers.''-  ii.  p.  251,  quoted  by  Everling). 
In  Ro  8",  1  Co  15**  we  find  them  designated  by 
the  names  ifx"^  iiovalai,  and  Swd/tett.  Hera  the 
ipxai  are  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  ipxttrret 
roS  iturot  roirov  of  1  Co  2*.*  The  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  not  absolutely  non-existent  (see  Demon),  but 
have  a  subordinate  potency  in  heathen  sacra  as 
Seol  tal  KipKK  (1  Co  8*^,  cf.  12»).  These  super- 
natural '  rulers  of  this  world '  have  a  certain 
wisdom  of  their  own  (1  Co  2*-'),  to  which  the 
eternal  wUdom  revealed  by  God's  Spirit  to  simple- 
minded  faith  appears  to  be  folly.  Such  wisdom 
will  be  brought  to  nought  (cf.  2  Co  10*).  To  the 
Kipun  Kol  Stot  correspond  the  arotxtu^  roO  kIkthov, 
which  maj  be  considered  to  be  an  abstraction  t 
standing  in  place  of  the  personal  concrete  names 
(cf.  dpxal,  ^ourUu,  Spdroi,  and  icvptinrret),  or,  as 
Spitta;  would  interpret  the  phrase,  the  erMX'la 
represent  the  sphere  of  their  personal  activity. 
These  are  the  toaiuacfdrom  of  the  dark  spiritual 
world  against  which  the  Christian  is  to  arm  him- 
self (Eph  6") ;  over  which  Jesns  triumphed  in  the 
Cross  (Col  2'»,  see  Lightfoot). 

Over  all  this  world  of  evil  energy  Satan  reigns, 
and  all  its  collective  power  for  evU  is  gathered  up 
in  his  personality.   He  is  the  tempter  (6  rtipdS^ur, 

1  Th  ^,  1  Co  7* ;  cf.  Mt  4f-*  and  parallels).  BodUy 
diseases  are  ascribed  to  him  just  as  in  Lk  13". 
Indeed,  in  one  remarkable  passage,  1  Co  5*-  *,  we 
even  see  Satan  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the 
individual  and  the  Church.  The  ott'ender  in  a 
solemn  Church  assembly  is  to  be  delivered  over  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  in  order  that 
the  spirit  of  the  sinner  may  be  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  appearing.  Satan,  as  the  inflicter 
of  phjrsical  malady,  is  apparently  identified  with 
the  destroyer.  Ex  12*>  (LXX  i  <SXe0pei}wr.  see  APOL- 
LYON),  Nu  IB""',  to  which  1  Co  10"  evidently 
alludes.    Compare  also  the  destroying  angel  of 

2  S  24",  2  K  19",  and  also  Wis  18»».  According 
to  Wis  2"  death  entered  into  the  world  through 
the  devil,  an  idea  which  is  closely  related  to  the 
conception  which  prevails  all  through  tnblical 
Uteratnre,  that  long  life  is  the  reward  of  the 
rurhteous  (Ex  20"  eta ),  while  the  wicked  are  cut 
off  and  their  lamp  (of  life)  put  out.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul's  own  behef,  surrender  to  Satan 
brought  death  as  its  ultimate  consequence  (1  Co  5*, 
2  Co  2") ;  while  in  Jn  8**  Satan  is  irOpvroicrirot  dr 
ipx^  (cf.  Gn  3").  This  power  Jesus  destroyed  by 
death  (He  2"). 

St.  Paul  ascribed  his  own  physical  maladies  to 
Satan's  agency.  '  The  stake  (vkSKox^)  in  the  flesh ' 
he  calls  'Satan's  messenger'  (2  Co  127).  The 
phrase  ir  iaSml^  in  v.*  followed  by  ir  itrSereUui 
clearly  points  to  some  bodily  affliction,  probably 
chronic  fever  (see  Ramsay,  Expositor,  July  1899, 
pp.  20-23).  Here  again  Satan  is  made  subordinate 
to  God's  purposes  m  grace,  and  becomes  a  servant 
of  moral  discipline  which  St.  Paul  was  strengthened 
to  bear,  thonui  he  prayed  frequently  to  be  delivered 
from  it.  With  this  passage  and  1  Co  6^'  of. 
lTil». 

The  aposUe,  like  his  oontemponuies,  did  not 
think  of^  the  demons  as  inhabiting  sabterranean 
regions  (as  the  Arabs  and  ancient  Babylonians 


•Helnrid  doobM  this,  sad  woaM  valm  to 
iM-wTir  here  with  ttKaa  o(  AO  IS", 
t  OuaMaai  with  W  mtr^umfimfm  in  2M.  Ariom.} 
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did).  The  angels  of  God  had  their  residence  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  heavens  ;  and  even  Satan 
and  his  retinue  dwelt,  not  beneath  the  earth 
(their  final  destination  after  the  last  judgment), 
but  in  the  lower  atmospheric  realm.  Thus  in 
Eph  2'  Satan  is  called  o  ipxur  Tijs  ((owlat  roO 
iApot.  Cf.  Eph  6"  '  the  wicked  hoet  of  spirits  tr 
TcSs  irovpayloit.'  An  interesting  parallel  may  be 
found  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Pair.,  Levi  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that '  he  who  fears  God  and  loves 
bin  neighbours  cannot  be  smitten  by  the  spirit  of  the 
air  (rov  atplov  rfei/iaTos),  Beliar.'  Other  interesting 
illustrations  may  be  found  in  Everling's  treatise, 
p.  107  tf.  The  most  significant  is  from  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  lO"  (ed.  Charles,  pp.  74,  132),  in  which 
we  read  that  Jesus  descends  tlirough  all  the  seven 
heavens,  assuming  at  each  stage  the  form  of  the 
angels  which  inhabit  that  special  region.  At 
length  He  comes  to  the  firmament  where  dwells 
the  'prince  of  tliis  world'  (cf.  7*  11"). 

Beliar,*  the  variant  of  the  name  Belial  (see 
Belial),  is  apparently  identified  by  St.  Paul  in 
2  Co  6"  with  Satan  ;  but  about  thia  question  of 
identification  we  have  the  greatest  divergence  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  tradition.  The 
subject  is  discussed  in  Bousset's  learned  mono- 
graph, Der  Antichrist,  part  II.  ch.  iv.,  Anhang  L 
(p.  99 ff.).  Belial  seems  identical  with  the  'Man 
of  Sin '  in  2  Th  2'  (see  Man  OF  SiN). 

St.  Paul  follows  the  Je\vish  tradition  in  identify- 
ing Satan  with  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve. 
This  clearly  underlies  Ro  Iff"  '  The  God  of  peace 
shall  bniise  Satan  under  your  feet,'  obviously 
based  on  Gn  3"  (cf.  1  Ti  2",  Rev  12»  20*).  This  view 
is  again  apparent  in  2  Co  II*-',  where  the  apostle 
speaks  of  nimself  as  though  he  were  Christ's  o«rn 
npayiin<l>iot  (K;<9f\E'),  to  guard  the  chastity  of  the 
Church  from  the  devil's  wiles  of  seduction  (on  the 
image,  cf.  Jn  3"),  whereby  Satan  even  transforms 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (v."). 

(c)  The  Book  of  Revelation  obviously  stands 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  by 
reason  of  its  strongly-marked  Apocalyptic  char- 
acter. Into  the  recent  controversies  respecting 
its  original  form,  suggested  by  the  ingenious 
theory  of  Vischer  (supported  by  Hamack's  autho- 
rity), this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  In  the  Book 
of  Revelation  we  enter  a  transcendental  re^on 
where  the  world-drama  is  enacted  before  ns  in  a 
series  of  scenes  of  conflict  between  snperhnman 
personalities.  It  is  a  viXe/tot  it  oiptanf  between 
God  with  His  angels  of  light,  and  Satan  or  the 
dragon,  the  'old  serpent,'  the  deceiver  of  the 
whole  world  (12*),  with  his  hosts  of  darkness. 
Chapter  12  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion since  Gnnkel  wrote  his  stimulating  treatise, 
SchibpfuM  u.  Chaos  (pp.  171-398).  At  the  founda- 
tion of  the  storr  he  sees  Babylonian  legend  thinly 
veiled.  The  dragon  is  Tiftmat,  the  woman  is 
Damldna,  the  mother  of  Marduk  (here  expressed 
by  Christ).  This  primitive  Babylonian  myth  was 
worked  up  into  Jewish  apocalyptic.  Chaos  or  the 
Dragon  (Tiamat)  being  interpreted  as  Rome,  and 
the  entire  legend  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  such  a  theory  raises  certain  difficulties, 
though  some  appear  to  be  solved.  Bonsset  {Anii- 
Christ,  Anhang,  p.  169)  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
agree  to  the  dictum  that  no  essential  trait  in  the 
narrative  is  of  Christian  origin.  After  the  last 
great  overthrow  of  the  Beast  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  (Rev  19),  Satan  is  imprisoned  in  the  bottom- 
less pit  a  thousand  years  (20').  After  this  he  is 
loosed  and  deceives  the  nations,  but  at  length  is 

*  In  Ast.  /<.  «s  he  appeuv  u  Beliar,  and  In  7>  u  «»mm.«i, 
Gm.  TKm.  L  no  note*  the  rendering  of  Belial  (Beliar)  by  domiimi 
atrit  in  Bvriao  lezioographen.  Senae  aa  well  aa  ioond  (iif 
eorreapoooi  to  th*  ending)  oontributed  to  thia  tnnslaUon, 
which  Mootdi  with  tradition  respecting  Bellar'a  realm. 


finally  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
where  the  beast  and  false  prophet  are  (20>°,  cf. 
Enoch54»-«,  2P2*). 

{d)  In  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  such  legend- 
ary features  disappear.  We  move  in  a  serener, 
clearer  atmosphere  of  sharply-marked  antitheses. 
Satan  and  Christ  are  mutually  opposed.  Satan 
cannot  touch  him  who  is  bom  of  God  and  sinneth 
not  (1  Jn  5").  The  devil  is  the  ruler  of  this 
world,  and  has  nothing  in  Christ  ( Jn  14*  16",  cf. 
12").  Sin  enslaves  through  the  power  of  the 
devil  (8**) ;  and  this  bondage  is  estaolished,  as  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  alike  taught,  through  the  flesh, 
which  is  tiie  ornmic  point  of  human  attachment 
to  the  Kiffiiot.  Satan  sinned  from  the  beginning 
(1  Jn  3"),  and  was  the  cause  of  death  (Jn  8^). 
Falsehood  is  his  special  realm  (8^).  Jesus  stands 
outside  the  world  that  is  ruled  by  him  (8*  17'*- "), 
and  gradually  wins  individuals  from  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  First,  Chrbt's  own  disciples  are 
rescued  from  Satan's  worldly  dominion  (15"  I?'"'  ^*). 
One  only  has  abandoned  himself  to  the  devil  to 
his  own  ruin  (6'°).  The  world  is  at  present  in 
hostility  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples  (14"-i».m 
igis.  u  fgs  i7»^  1  Jn  2"-"  etc.),  but  we  are  assured 
of  Christ's  final  conquest  of  the  world  (Jn  16",  cf. 
17^").  For  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  works  of  the 
devil  (1  Jn  3').  This  is  in  harmony  with  Christ's 
own  teaching  respecting  Satan's  overthrow  re- 
ported in  Lk  10".  In  Jn  16"  the  judgment  and 
condemnation  of  the  devil  are  regarded,  according 
to  the  tense  nsage  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
NT,  as  already  finally  accomplished  {iciKperou,  cf. 
12").  See  the  eloquent  remarks  on  this  passage 
in  the  Pulpit  Commentary  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  R. 
Reynolds. 

V.  Genbral  Conclusions.— From  the  preceding 
exposition  of  the  biblical  conceptions  respecting 
Satan  we  clearly  see  that  early  Christianity  shared 
in  the  prevailing  Jewish  belief  m  demons  and  Satan. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  by  Beyschlag  to  deny 
the  inference  to  which  the  Synoptic  narratives 
lead  US,  that  Jesus  accepted  the  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal Satan.  And  with  the  elimination  of  a  per- 
sonal Satan  he  would  also  erase  a  belief  in  demons 
and  angels  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  Christ. 
'  It  is  certain  that  Jesus  did  not  recognize  as  i>er- 
sonal  devils  the  demons  in  whom  the  popular 
Jewish  belief  saw  personal  angels  of  Satan.  'The 
form  of  the  representation  is  undoubtedly  personi- 
fying, but  all  the  passages  are  poetic  in  style.'  If 
language  is  to  be  manipulated  in  this  fashion,  it 
is  mfficult  to  see  why  Christ's  belief  in  a  personal 
God  may  not  be  eliminated  also,  or  why  such  a 
process  of  evaporation  might  not  be  successfully 
applied  to  all  contemporary  literature.  Jesus 
uMd  parabolic  language,  and  His  discourses  are 
steeped  in  similitudes ;  but  when  He  used  a  symbol, 
it  was  understood  to  be  such,  or,  if  not  at  once  so 
understood,  ite  actual  meaning  was  nearly  always 
disclosed  (Jn  3*-»  4«>-«  "-»*  6»"-"  11»'-,  but  in  2" 
the  enigma  was  solved  by  the  dose  of  His  earthly 
career).  Bat  to  suppose  that  Jesus  persistently 
and  consistently  used  the  ordinary  language  of 
angelology  and  demonology,  and  even  acted  in 
accordance  with  it,  and  yet  all  the  time  held  in 
secret  opinions  totally  at  variance  with  those 
of  all  His  fellow-countiymen,  and  never  revealed 
them  by  a  single  hint, — surely  this  is  to  invalidate 
Christ's  claims  to  candour.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  adduced  by  Beyschlag  to  sup- 
port his  monstrous  contention  that  Jesns  did  not 
mean  by  the  words  Satan,  demon,  and  aneel,  what 
His  contemporaries  meant  and  understood  Him  to' 
mean.  See  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  voL  L  pp.  9^ 
96. 

Onr  Mgament  by  no  means  implies  that  Jenu 
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shaied  in  all  the  current  conceptions  respecting 
demons.  The  problem,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, is  a  complex  one.  We  have  to  give  due  place 
to  two  considerations  :  (1)  that  Christ^  sayings  and 
deeds  are  necessarily  coloured  by  the  representative 
hnman  media  through  which  they  are  conveyed  to 
OS ;  (2)  that  the  demonology  of  Christ's  belief  is 
scarcely  visible  in  the  Foiuth  Gospel,  though  His 
belief  m  a  personal  Satan  is  clearly  apparent. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  scientific  Christology 
which  does  not  recognize  that  Christ's  humanity 
was  so  ^nuine  and  complete  that  He  shared  in 
the  cosmic  presuppositions  of  His  time.  His  Deity 
Bpoketoasthrougnatmehnmani^.  It  was  veiled 
and  limited  during  His  earthly  ministry  by  those 
very  conditions  which  He,  in  His  xiruvit,  voluntarily 
assumed  when  '  He  took  the  form  of  a  slave,  ana 
being  found  in  the  likeness  of  man,  emptied  Him- 
self'  (Ph  27).  Now,  demonology  was  a  neceswuy 
part  of  the  intellectual  apparatus  of  that  perioo. 
It  was  the  latest  phase  of  that  animistic  inter- 
pretation  of  the  universe  which  was  destined  still 
to  survive  for  centuries  until  the  gradual  growth 
of  onr  inductive  methods  has  substituted  for  de- 
monology (as  formerly  understood)  a  rationally  co- 
ordinated nexus  of  phvsical  causality  and  law.  But 
the  ultimate  and  fundamental  truth  of  angelology 
and  demonology  has  not  been  and  never  can  be 
destroyed  bv  the  march  of  modern  science.  Behind 
and  beyond  the  physical  nexus  of  interrelations 
there  must  lie  personality  and,  moreover,  per- 
tonaliiiet.  However  complex  the  material  con- 
ditions, at  both  ends — nay,  even  along  the  entire 
path — of  the  intricate  windings  of  the  phenomenal 
chain  there  must  ever  live  pergonal  power.  Onr 
whole  life  rests  upon  the  presupposition  of  our 
own  individual  initiatives  of  volition  operating 
npon  one  another  in  the  phenomenal  world  and 
modifying  its  successions  and  coexistences.  That 
a  supreme  transcendent  and  personal  (and,  to  the 
Christian  consciousness,  righteous)  reason  and  will 
ia  ever  present  and  potent  in  the  entire  realm,  is 
a  necessary  postulate  of  any  intelligible  universe. 
The  assumption  that  other  superhuman  as  well  as 
subordinate  agencies  are  at  work,  and  that  some 
among  these  are  embodiments  of  evil  inflnence,  adds 
no  fundamental  di£Bculty  to  those  which  already 
exist.  No  moral  world  is  conceivable  except  as  in- 
volving interrelations  between  personalities.  Now, 
it  is  matter  of  historic  notoriety  that  some  person- 
alities have  lived  in  this  world  that  might  be 
called  incarnations  of  evil  influence.  The  supposi- 
tion that  other  and  superhuman  personalities  may 
also  be  ^oci  of  evil  moral  energy,  and  operate  like 
ganglionic  centres  in  a  nervous  system,  presents 
no  fundamental  difficulty  in  addition  to  tiie  diffi- 
culties already  involved  in  the  problem  of  evlL 
That  Satan  exists  as  a  personal  centre  of  evU 
influence,  physical  as  well  as  moral  (for  the  two 
are  closely  associated),  is  the  undoubted  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  He  is  not  represented  to  ns  as  the 
absolute  origin  of  evil  or  the  only  source  of  it,  bat 
as  its  most  potent  superhuman  representative. 
See  Domer,  Chrittliehe  GlaubenOehit,  8  86,  S,  voL 
iL  p.  2I3£ 

LmuTiima— IB  addittoB  to  tin  reO.  in  Om  srtid*,  na  art 
<Teafer  in  PRS*  tad  'Batan'  In  Sadtht  DB;  also  Domer, 
CftriXHok*  aiauientleJun,  Bd.  U.  pp.  I8S-n7,  and  the  Urt  ot 
Ilteratun  on  p.  188 ;  Martenaen,  CkrUttan  Aynottai,  pp. 
180-208;  Kaftan.  i>(ymotit,pn.8«81t(innol»tobeoninnMin<1«A 
iTS.  On  Bniufatncal  teacHnf  (whioh  do«a  not  oome  witbm 
th«  noiw  ol  a  Bitda  Diet.)  we  m.  Hanadc,  JDofmtnititk. 
Godax,  a  'Tmtal'  and  'Dtmoncn^;  Iran.  adv.  Bar.  t.  LI; 
Orimn,  «.  Osimtiii,  tU.  17 ;  Nitach,  Lthrb.  dtr  Bvang.  Oogm. 
p.nsa.;  Oonier,t6.U.p.lS7ff.  Reapccting  tbe  jroAafimwdan 
dootrlM  (baiad  on  JewlahX  ne  Hucbea,  Diet.  <tf  Itlam,  §.v. 
•I>eTU'(whenJruUatL  Shotted).  Ct. also  art. ' 0«nil,- and 
on  this  snbjcot  (Jim)  E.  W.  Lane^s  elaborate  note  SI  to  bis 
Introduction  to  hi*  translation  of  the  'Tbooaand  and  One 
(Anbian)  Nights.'  The  DerU  wae  oaUed  IbOi  (.tiJifitXH)  and 
'  -     With  Satan  (as  In  MI).  Xhan  were  also  Shaittns 


(plnr.X  lost  as  in  Jewish  beUeL— In  ^ontn  see  Slot  jn  (oj 
Satan  '  driven  forth  by  stoning,'  cL  Palmer's  note)  i*^  ^  S« 
7>  ISO  14»'' ISO.  aatan  is  constantly  called  man's 'open  toe - 

OWKN  C.  Whttehouse. 
BATHSABUZAHES  (Zaepafiov}init),  1  Es  e*-^-" 
(LXX*)  7'=Shethar-Bozenai  (cf.  Ezr  &•'*). 

SATRAP.— See  Lieutenant. 

SATYR.  — The  Heb.  original  -nff  eStr,  plur. 
DTvp  agirim,  is  usually  tr*  '  he  goat,'  its  primitive 
meaning.  In  two  passages  (Is  13"  34")  it  is  tr**  in 
AV  and  RV  •  satyr,^  KVm  '  he  goat,'  LXX  in  both 
&u/ioi'm=*  demons.'  In  other  two  passages  (Lv  17^ 
2Chll»)  AV  renders  it 'devils,*  RV  'he  goats,' 
RVm'sat3'rs,' LXX /i(ir<ua=' foolish  thin^'  Prob- 
ably in  all  these  passages  the  intention  is  to  refer 
to  some  demon  of  popular  superstition  believed  to 
have  a  goat-like  form  (cf.  art.  Demon).  The  Greek 
mythology  describes  the  satyr  as  a  creature  the 
upper  part  of  whose  body  is  that  of  a  gross,  sensu- 
ous man,  the  lower  that  of  a  goat.  He  is  the 
ravisher  of  the  wood-nymphs,  the  drunken  com- 
panion of  Bacchus  in  his  revels  (Hesiod,  fr.  91). 
The  Roman  faun  is  similar,  and  is  represented 
with  horns  and  pointed  ears  (cf .  Verg.  Eel.  v.  73 ; 
Hor.  Ep.  n.  iL  125,  An  Poet.  233).  Disgustingly 
realistic  statues  and  paintings  of  these  creatures 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  (cf.  \V.  R. 
Smith,  BS^  113  f.}  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  844,  iiL 
823).  G.  E.  Post. 

SAUL  (Wi  Zao^).— 1.  The  first  king  of  Israel 
The  son  of  Kish,  he  belonged  to  the  small  but 
warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin,  witliin  which  tribe  his 
family  had  its  seat  at  Gibeah.*  During  his  early 
years  the  Philistines  had  overrun  the  Southern 
tribes  of  Israel,  had  captured  the  ark,  had  de- 
stroyed Shiloh,  and  were  so  thoroughly  masters 
of  Jadaea  that  they  maintained  an  ontpost  j&. . 
Benjamin  (1  S  19*).  Yet,  though  the  tribes  were 
humbled  and  separated,  tbey  had  not  entirely  lost 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  one  race  or  of  having  s 
common  destiny ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  Philis- 
tines served  to  make  clear  to  them  that,  in  order 
to  assert  these  things,  a  single  leader  was  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  To  have  discovered  the  un- 
known Saul,  to  have  recognized  his  fitness  for  this 
task,  and  to  have  nerved  nim  for  attempting  it,  is| 
the  lax]^  service  of  Samuel,  whom  every  account 
a^;rees  m  ««iiimnting  with  the  rise  of  the  new 
kmg. 

According  to  one  aoeount,  the  future  chief  was 
sent  br  his  lather  to  seek  for  some  strayed  asses. 
Baffled  in  tiie  search,  he  turned  aside  to  ask 
Samnel,  an  inoonspicnons  seer  in  the  land  of 
Zuph,  for  information  about  their  fate.  Samuel 
satisfied  this  anxiety,  but  ronsed  in  the  questioner 
the  conviction  of  a  greater  destiny.  Commanding 
him  in  J*'b  name  to  deliver  Israel,  he  confirmed  the 
message  by  certain  signs,  the  occurrence  of  which 
would  serve  to  remove  any  hesitation  in  attempt* 
ing  so  grave  a  task,  and  bade  Saul  then  wait  at 
home  until  his  opportunity  arrived  (1 S  9.  lO'**'  '"■). 
The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  Nahash, 
a  ch^Tof  Amm<m,  besieged  Jabesh-gilead,  and, 
when  the  inhabitants  offored  to  surrender,  wonld 
grant  no  mUder  terms  than  that  their  right  eyes 
should  be  put  oat.  So  convinced  was  he  of  the 
helpless  eondition  in  which  Israel  lay,  that  be 
even  allowed  them  to  send  messengen  asking  help 
from  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan,  for  thus  woola 
his  glory  be  increased  by  the  disgrace  inflicted  on 
all  Inael.  The  news  reached  Sanl  as  he  was 
driving  his  cattle  home  from  the  plongh.   He  saw 

*  Unleas  Oibeon  Is  contused  with  Oibeah  in  1  Oh  8>K  the  claa 
had  once  dwelt  in  Oibeon.  Zela  is  also  mentioned  (Z  8  £1M)  as 
the  burial-place  of  Kish,  and  as  the  final  bnrial-plaoa  ot  Us  son. 
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in  lis  own  wrath  at  the  insnlt  the  indignation  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  incident  the  very  means  needed 
to  stir  the  pride  of  his  people  to  a  strong  effort. 
Slaying  the  oxen,  he  sent  a  species  of  fiery  cross 
through  the  South,  and,  with  the  hastUy-leried 
force  which  obeyed  the  summons,  defeated  Nahash. 
The  grateful  people  at  Samuel's  bidding  brought 
their  newly-found  leader  to  the  sacred  place  at 
Gilgal,  ana  solemnly  crowned  him  as  their  king 
before  J'  ( 1  S  1 1,  omit  w."-  "•). 

The  other  account  represents  Samuel  as  the 
acknowledged  head  over  Israel,  who  ruled  in 
Bamah  as  judge.  When  the  Israelites,  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  and  « itb  the  conduct  of  the 
judge's  sons,  desired  a  king,  he  at  first  refused  their 
request,  as  rejecting  God's  immediate  government 
in  the  nation,  but  at  J^s  command  consented  (1  S  8). 
A  popular  assembly  was  held  at  Mizpah,  where 
Saul  was  elected  prince  by  the  sacred  lot  _(10"^***). 
A  few  opposed  the  election,  and  Saul  withdrew 
with  his  supporters  to  Gibeah.  The  Nahash  in- 
cident offerea  the  new  king  the  occasion  which  justi- 
fied his  election,  and  silenced  all  opposing  voices. 
After  it  the  people,  convened  at  Gilgal,  renewed 
the  consecration,  whUe  Samuel  solemnly  resigned 
his  office  {IV^-  12).  This  account  regarded  the 
kingship  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  baokward 
step  from  the  older  theocracy,  an  accommodation 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Philistines  to  view  vith 
indifference  Saul's  election  (however  it  had  been 
brought  about),  and  not  to  dread  the  qnickened 
national  life  which  the  victory  over  Nahash  was  sure 
to  produce  among  their  subject  people.  Bealizing 
this,  and  preparing  for  the  inevitable  shock,  Saul 
retained  about  him  a  small  army.  He  chose 
3000  men,  placed  one-third  of  them  under  his  son 
Jonathan  at  the  home  of  the  clan,  but  kept  the 
other  two-thirds  under  his  own  orders  near  Bethel. 
Probably  he  intended  to  rouse  the  .strong  tribe  of 
Gphraim  to  his  support.  The  impatient  courage 
of  Jonathan  precipitated  the  struggle.  He  struck 
down  the  garrison  or  representative  (3<y})  which 
the  Philistines  had  in  Benjamin.*  The  PhiUstines 
replied  by  gathering  an  army,  which  they  marched 
up  the  valley  of  Aiitdon  in  the  direction  of  Mich- 
mash.  They  thus  arove  themselves  like  a  wedge 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  tribes.  LMt 
they  should  cut  him  off  from  Benjamin,  Saul  was 
forced  to  fall  back,  especially  since  the  majority  of 
his  troops  fied,  some  into  hiding,  others  across 
Jordan.  The  king  \nth  the  600  men  who  still 
clung  to  him  retired  on  Gilgal,t  in  which  position 
he  secured  a  safe  base  on  the  transjordanic  tribes. 
He  left  at  the  head  of  the  wady  and  opposite  the 
Philistine  position  a  small  outpost  under  Jonathan, 
who  should  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
warn  the  main  body  (13'-'). 

For  a  time  there  was  hesitation.  Probably  the 
Phil,  wished  to  draw  the  Isr.  army  from  its  strong 
position  and  from  its  supports.  But  the  invaders 
were  too  proudly  oonnaent  of  their  strength. 
Forming  a  camp  above  Michmash,  they  divided 
almost  their  whole  force  into  detachments  and 
sent  these  northward  to  forage  and  to  check  any 
rising  which  Ephraim  might  attempt  (IS'*""*"). 
Jonathan  saw  his  opportunity  and  seized  it.  With- 
out delaying  to  request  support  from  his  father, 
he  struck  full  at  the  weakened  centre,  overwhelmed 
the  outpost  at  Michmash  which  had  been  set  to 
watch  him,  and  penetrated  to  the  camp.  Thenoe 
it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  crush  the  divided 
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*  The  axaot  sme  at  2Vf}  (1 B  U>)  osnnot  ba  oonslderad 
juttixi,  bat  In  this  ooniiezion  It  is  enongh  to  know  that  It 
lapicMnted  in  sonie  nu  Uie  FhU.  luaeimtn&r. 

>  Sea,  bowmr,  Wdlh.  Camp.  247L;  Bodde,  RIM.  «,  Sum. 
mtt.,  ud  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJO*  U4n.,  aoa  to  whom  Gilgal  is 
la  Ti''ttt~'~'  Inteipolatlan. 


detachments  in  detaiL  So  sudden  was  the  defeat 
that  Saul  on  hearing  the  news  had  no  time  even 
to  consult  the  oracle.  He  followed  instantly  his 
son's  assault.  The  Isr.  auxiliaries  among  the 
enemy  deserted.  The  scattered  Philistines  were 
only  preserved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  exhaustion 
of  their  victors ;  they  streamed  back  by  the  same 
pass  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  SouUi 
country  was  for  a  period  free  (I4'-^). 

Here  it  would  appear  that  the  independent  record 
of  Saul's  reign  ceased.  Here  accordingly  (U""'-) 
have  been  inserted  a  brief  list  of  his  household,  and 
a  statement  that  the  struggle  between  the  young 
kingdom  and  the  Fhilistmes  continued  during 
his  entire  lifetime.  Most  of  the  remaining  in- 
formation about  the  reign  is  derived  from  accounts 
which  relate  it  as  introductory  to  the  appearance 
of  David  on  the  stage  of  Isr.  history ;  and  it  is 
only  just  to  the  first  Icing's  memory  to  remember 
that  the  rest  of  his  life  is  narrated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  his  greater 
rivaL  But  the  king  showed  his  prowess,  and 
turned  the  new  vigour  of  his  realm  against  other 
foes  than  the  Philistines.  Men  long  remembered 
his  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  partly  because 
the  motive  of  the  war  had  been  such  a  racial  and 
religions  antipathy,  as  the  quickened  self -con- 
sciousness of  the  young  nation  was  keener  to  feel 
(1  S  16).  And  something  of  the  same  feeling  must 
have  prompted  the  king  to  crush  the  Gibeonites, 
that  foreign  tribe  which  had  been  received  into 
the  Isr.  nation  (cf.  2  S  21"-). 

About  this  period,  however,  Saul  lost  the  support 
of  Samuel,  who  had  done  so  much  to  set  htm  on 
the  throne.  The  accounts  differ  as  to  the  reason 
which  produced  the  quarrel.  One  referred  it  to 
the  victorious  campaign  against  the  Amalekites. 
These  borderers  had  long  troubled  the  South 
country  of  Judah,  ravaging  it  with  sudden  forays, 
since  the  desert  offered  refuge  in  defeat  or  secure 
retreat  with  booty.  Slamuel  commanded  the  king 
to  proclaim  a  religious  war  and  root  them  out ; 
ana  Saul  obeying  delivered  a  blow  from  which 
the  people  never  again  recovered.  He  spared, 
however,  the  best  of  the  spoil,  and  especially 
Agag,  the  captured  king.  For  this  disregard 
of  the  exact  terms  of  his  command  Samuel  de- 
nounced the  fall  of  Saul's  house  in  the  very  hour 
of  tus  triumph  (1  S  15).  The  other  acooimt  dated 
the  strife  from  the  time  when  Saul  had  retreated 
on  Gilgal,  and  was  anxiously  expecting,  with  a 
handfu  of  wavering  men,  the  assault  of  the  Philis 
tines.  Samuel  had  bade  him  wait  there  during 
seven  days,  with  the  promise  to  come  down  then 
and  offer  sacrifice  on  his  behalf.  As  the  prophet's 
arrival  was  delayed  beyond  the  set  period,  and  the 
people  were  threatening  to  desert  him,  the  king 
ventured  to  sacrifice  independently.  For  this  he 
brought  upon  himself  the  prophecy  of  the  fall  of 
his  dynasty  •(138-"*). 

Certainly,  Saul  through  this  quarrel  was  de- 
prived of  a  restraining  and  a  strengthening  influ- 
ence. The  victory,  too,  at  Michmash  could  not 
be  final,  it  was  only  introductory.  The  Philistines, 
with  their  organized  force  and  their  strong  cities, 
could  better  oear  such  a  defeat  than  the  Israelites 
such  a  victory.  What  was  required  from  the 
young  realm  was  no  longer  a  vigorous  rising 
tollowed  by  a  momentary  effort,  but  the  patient 
organi»!ati«m  of  a  steady  defence.  And  this,  beouue 

*  It  must  alwus  be  remembered  ttiat  there  wu  a  tbeologleil 
qnesUon  dabstea  In  these  matten.  Saul,  the  beaTen-appointed 
UnK,  failed  in  his  mislon  and  tell  on  OUboa.  Thete  mnit 
Uiereton  have  been  something  In  hi*  life  which  brought  upon 
him  the  dindeasnr*  of  J",  who  would  otherwiae  have  given  olm 
victory.  Thus  the  Ohronleler  (1  Oh  Vfi*)  givea  aa  an  additional 
oanae  tor  the  king's  rejeotion  the  tact  that  be  had  conaulted  an 
arilapliitatEndor;  and  Joaephua  (.Int.  vi.  xlT.8)adda  alaoaa 
a  canae  that  ha  had  deatroyad '  Ahlmalaoh  Om  mgb  pilaat  and 
the  dtjr  of  tha  high  priests.' 
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it  was  so  novel  in  Isr.  history,  must  have  severely 
tried  the  temper  of  tribes  not  yet  fnlly  weaned 
from  their  desert  instincts.  Intertribal  jealousies, 
further,  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  that 
early  period  (cf.  Jg  9*"-  8'-»  12"-«  etc.),  and  which 
troubled  the  kinj^dom  even  after  David's  reign 
had  consolidated  it  {t.g.  1  K  12"),  could  not  fail 
to  spring  up,  especially  since  the  chief  belonged 
to  one  of  the  smaller  tribes.  All  these  things 
are  enough  to  account  in  a  sensitive  man  for  tne 
deep  melancholy  which  clouded  the  king's  powers 
at  the  very  time  when  those  were  most  needed 
(1  S  16"). 

David's  fame  as  a  skilful  harp  player  led  to  hia 
being  brought  to  the  little  court,  where  his  mnsio 
soothed  the  king's  vexed  mood.  The  cluurm, 
which  made  all  men  whom  he  met  love  the  future 
king,  laid  hold  on  Saul,  and  he  attached  the  vonng 
man  permanently  to  his  person  as  his  annonr-oearer 
(W*-^).  By  this  time  the  war  against  PhiUstia 
had  changed  its  character.  On  their  side  the 
Philistines,  taught  by  the  disaster  at  Michmash 
not  to  despise  their  foes,  and  probably  considering 
the  subjugation  of  the  barren  hill-country  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  it  cost,  were  content  to  keep 
open  their  trade-route  along  the  coast.  On  his 
side  Saul  recognized  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
besiege  the  five  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the 
vall^.  In  the  new  bonier  warfare  which  sprang 
up  David  soon  proved  himself  an  adept,  and  rose 
to  a  trusted  position  in  the  army.  Recognizing 
his  prowess,  Saul  gave  the  young  captain  his 
daughter  Michal  in  marriage,  and  askea  as  bride 
igAt  the  present  of  100  Phil,  foreskins — a  gift 
significant  at  once  of  the  low  culture  of  the  penod 
and  the  character  of  the  war  (IS"*-)-  But  the  new 
son-in-law  proved  dangerously  strong.  His  deeds 
in  the  field  and  the  personal  magnetism  which 
never  forsook  him,  won  him  the  love  of  Jonathan 
and  the  more  perilous  ajjplause  of  the  multitude. 
To  the  darkened  mind  of  the  king  it  seemed  by  no 
means  impossible  that  ambition  might  prove  too 
strong  for  gratitude  and  kinship.  By  guile  and 
by  open  force  he  sought  to  get  David  into  his 
hands.  Each  eilbrt  failed:  even  bis  daughter 
deserted  him  and  tricked  his  messengers,  while 
her  husband  escaped  (ch.  19).  After  that  open 
rupture  David  continued  to  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court,  whUe  efforts  were  made, 
especially  by  the  leal-hearted  Jonathan,  to  heal 
the  breaich  between  Saul  and  the  stoutest  of  his 
servants.  But  this  only  served  to  draw  npmi  the 
prince  the  suspicion  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  son  of  Jesse  to  dethrone  the 
kin^,* — a  suspicion  which  Jonathan  was  too  proud 
in  his  integrity  even  to  deny.  The  proud  silence, 
however,  would  not  appeal  to  so  darkened  a  mind 
08  Saul's  had  become.  -Such  a  position  oonld  not 
endure.  At  last  David  fled  to  Nob,  northward 
from  Jems.,  and  thence  made  his  way  throu^jh 
the  country  of  the  Philistines  into  the  familiar 
South,  where  his  own  clan  were  sure  to  shelter 
him  (ch.  21). 

Saul,  'sitting  nnder  the  tamarisk-tree  atGibeah,' 
reproached  his  own  men  as  traitors  because  they 
hiM  not  betrayed  the  plotter,  and  as  fools  because 
they  failed  to  reoognuie  how  the  first  result  of 
settmg  np  this  Judahite  would  be  the  loss  of 
power  and  prestige  to  Benjamiii.  He  forthwith 
took  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  [niests  who  had 
harboured  the  fugitive,  by  massacring  almost  the 
entire  household  of  Ahimelech  at  Nob,  and  then 
pursued  the  refugee  in  his  retreat  (22"^). 

How  far  this  quarrel  was  the  result  of  baseless 
mspicion  in  the  diseased  mind  of  the  king,  and 
how  far  it  may  have  been  justified      facts,  must 

The  fnlnees  of  the 
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details  which  we  possess,  both  over  this  period 
and  over  that  in  which  David  was  hunted  through 
the  Negeb,  proves  that  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
the  great  king  Iiefore  he  came  to  the  throne  were 
a  favourite  subject  with  the  early  historians.  But 
all  the  accounts  were  written  nom  a  standpoint 
which  regarded  David  as  the  divinely  appomted 
king  over  all  IsraeL  And  it  is  not  an  impossibility 
that  the  active,  patriotic  mind  of  the  young  soldier 
may  have  seen  tne  need,  if  his  counb^  were  to  be 
delivered,  of  some  stronger  hand  upon  the  reins  of 
government  at  that  period.  It  la  also  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  betrayed  into  words  or  acts 
which  wrought  with  extra  power  on  the  morbid 
mind  of  Saul. 

The  first  intention  of  the  fugitive  seems  to  have 
been  to  settle  in  a  tract  stul  occupied  by  the 
Canaanites  which  lav  between  Judah  and  Phuistia. 
It  enjoyed  the  double  advantM^  of  lying  near  the 
settlements  of  his  own  Idndred,  and  of  onering  the 
desert  for  a  last  retreat.  There  he  might  hope  to 
set  np  an  independent  principality  without  going 
over  to  the  hereditary  enemy;  and  the  uter- 
mittent  war  along  the  western  frontier  might  draw 
the  king's  attention  away  from  his  escapedcaptain. 
Once,  therefore,  he  attempted  to  settle  in  a  town 
at  Keilah  (23"^).  But  the  district  was  devoted  to 
the  king,  and  Sanl  drove  him  headlong  from  this 
refuge.  He  then  betook  himself  to  tne  pasture 
country  S.E.  of  Judah  and  adjoining  the  Dead 
Sea.  But  here  also,  though  he  allied  himself 
with  the  strong  clan  of  the  Calebites  by  his 
marriage  with  Abigail,  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
himselE  Saul's  government  was  powerful  enough 
to  expel  him  even  from  this  comer  of  the  realm  (chs. 
24-26),  and  he  was  finally  driven  to  find  refuge 
nnder  the  protection  of  Acnish  in  Gath  (27*).  The 
Philistine  princes,  recognizing  his  worth,  and  especi- 
ally his  aptitude  for  tne  border  warfare  in  \vnich 
he  nad  annoyed  themselves,  settled  the  fugitive  in 
Ziklag  (V.*),  where  he  might  cover  their  unguarded 
flank,  and  keep  the '  way  of  the  sea,'  the  trade-route 
for  Egypt,  against  the  unruly  tribes  of  the  desert. 

It  18  a  strong  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
kingdom  had  been  consolidated  even  during  these 
years  of  war,  that  Sanl  was  able  to  drive  out  of  this 
remote  part  of  his  government  one  who  combined 
with  his  popularity  as  captain  famUy  ties  in  that 
veiT  region.  The  vonng  realm  must  also  have 
incloded  much  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
for  the  last  stand  of  Saul's  house  under  Ishbosheth 
was  made  at  M ahanaim  (2  S  2^-)-  It  now  began  to 
creep  along  the  backbone  of  tJie  hill-country  and 
to  aim  at  overpassing  the  valley  of  Jezreel  into  the 
Northern  tribM.  Had  this  succeeded,  it  would  not 
only  have  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength 
in  Unkinff  the  Northern  tribes  more  closely  with 
the  Southern,  it  would  also  have  cut  the  line  of 
communication  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Euphrates 
found  its  way  over  Damascus  and  Philistia  to 
Egjrpt.  This  would  have  meant  draining  one 
chief  8hrtery  of  the  life-blood  in  that  trading  com- 
munity. (Only  on  this  view  of  the  problem  can  we 
understand  why  the  final  grapple  between  the  two 
powers  was  not  fonght  in  the  South  near  the  head* 
quarters  of  them  K>th,  but  in  the  oompaiatively 
far-off  North.) 

Threatened  in  their  most  vnlnerable  iwint,  the 
Philistines  roused  themselves  to  action,  and 
marched  by  Sharon  and  Megiddo  into  Esdraelon  to 
clear  the  threatened  route.  Saul  followed  them 
fdong  the  hills,  and  crossing  by  En-gannim  posted 
his  army  on  Mt.  Gilboa  at  tne  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  m>m  Shunem  where  his  adversaries  lay.* 

*  Mo  nfneooe  hM  bwn  mad*  to  the  other  podtian*  oocapled 
bv  Bkol  and  the  PhUlstliMa,  beoauee,  to  long  >•  the  podttoo 
ol  Apbek  depend*  od  nothinc  batter  than  ooDlactare,  all  th* 
ran  mmt  ramain  imotrtaiii  alao.  For  a  caretnl  disniniao  of 
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In  this  position  he  commanded  both  Jordan  and 
£..ilraelon.  This  was  no  longer  a  gaerilla  contest, 
bm  a  grapple  of  sheer  bodily  strength  between 
the  two  kini^iloms.  Saul  realized  it,  snspected  also 
that  the  Pbdistines  were  too  strong  for  nim.  His 
Tisit  to  the  witch  at  Endor  (ch.  28)  both  betrayed 
and  increased  the  agitation  with  which  he  faced 
the  battle.  Men  said  he  went  into  the  fight 
knowing  what  was  before  him ;  that  the  evening 
before,  Samuel,  who  bad  first  anointed  him  to  lead 
the  armies  of  Israel,  summoned  him  to  a  tryst  at 
the  grave.  So  it  fell  out.  The  ground  on  which 
the  fight  bef  eU  was  not  such  as  could  protect  the 
Isr.  mfantry  from  the  dreaded  chariots  of  the 
enemy.  The  Philistines  crossed  the  valley  and 
mounted  the  hill  slopes.  Saul  saw  his  armv 
routed,  his  sons  slain,  and  retained  only  strength 
enongb  to  command  his  own  death.  The  Philis- 
tines next  day  fonnd  their  great  enemy  dead, 
consecrated  his  armour  in  the  temple  of  the  Ash- 
taroth,  and  hung  his  decamtated  bodv  in  the 
public  square  of  Bethshan.  But  gratitnde  was  as 
strong  as  hate,  for  men  of  Jabesn-gilead  crossed 
the  Jordan  in  the  night,  took  down  the  body  of 
the  prince  to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  and  biuied 
it  on  the  site  of  his  first  victory  (ch.  31). 

Saul  had  been  called  to  the  task  of  freeing  Israel 
from  the  Philistines,  for  without  that  freedom  no 
advance  was  possible  for  the  nation.  And  what 
had  prompted  him  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne 
had  been  no  personal  ambition,  bat  a  recognition 
of  this  fact,  a  very  call  of  J*.  Because  they  conld 
not  fail  to  recognize  this  and  the  excellence  of  the 
deed,  his  people  conld  not  fail  to  reverence  his 
memory,  and  even  he  who  had  fared  worst  at  the 
king's  nands  sang  his  imperishable  lament  over 
him  (2  S  l""-).  Vet  Saul  had  failed  in  his  attempt, 
and  died  on  Meant  GUboa.  How  that  ooald  oe 
possible  was  the  problem  which  long  puzzled  men 
in  Israel.  May  it  not  be  that  they  did  not  look 
widely  enough?  For  Saul  had  done  his  work, 
despite  his  mlore.  No  one  ever  questioned  but 
that  the  kingdom  must  continue ;  he  had  proved 
its  value  too  well  for  that.  The  only  question 
which  still  remained  was  as  to  the  man  who  should 
■acceed  and  complete  the  imperfect  task.  That 
some  one  must,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
first  king,  though  outward  circumstances  had 
proved  too  strong  for  him,  and  though  be  had  been 
unable  to  resolve  the  many  difflcnities  which  the 
new  condition  of  affiurs  raised  within  Israel  itself, 
had  done  enough  to  make  the  wav  clear  for  his 
successor :  Saul  died  on  Gilboa,  but  ne  made  David 
possible. 

Saul  was  married  to  Ahinoam,  the  daughter  of 
Ahimaaz  (1  S  14">).  Most  of  his  sons  died  at  his 
side  (31*) ;  bat  one  at  least,  Ishbaal  or  Ishbosheth 
(which  see),  escaped  from  Gilboa  to  meet  a  sadder 
fate  (2  S  4').  A  son  of  Jonathan,  Mephibosheth 
(which  see),  appears  in  the  history  of  David  (2  S  9^'- 
19""  ),  and  from  him  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  »«»■) 
derives  a  long  line  of  descendants.  It  was  one  of 
Dean  Stanley  s  suggestions  which  requires  nothing 
except  proof,  that  as  Zimri  appears  in  that  list, 
the  rebellion  of  1  K  16*  may  nave  been  the  last 
effort  of  the  fallen  house  to  recover  its  position. 
SanI  also  left  issue  by  a  subordinate  wife  (2  S  21*), 
for  whose  fate  see  RizpAH. 

It  Is  difllenlt  to  socept  the  oompotatSoa  of  Ae  ISO,  whldi 
Bakes  the  length  o(  this  flrat  reign  in  Inrnel  40  yews.  For, 
within  two  yean  of  hia  father's  acoeesion,  Jonathan  was  able 
to  lead  troops  into  battle  (1  S  IS'-'),  a  fact  which  arguea  for 
Saul  an  age  of  40  years  at  hia  'coronation,'  and  It  is  almost 
bnpoanble  to  betiere  that  It  was  a  man  of  80  years  of  age  who 
(ought  at  Hount  OUboa.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  viii.  4,  Ti.  xir.  9) 
(Ives  the  length  of  the  reign  aa  SO  years.  While  this  may  be 

Hie  question  and  a  good  atatement  of  its  difHculty,  see  Smith, 
BOHL  400  S.,  «76,  and  cf.  Anisx,  No.  S.  It  ii  just  poasible  that 
Bethshan  was  the  oh jectlTe  of  both  forces,  and  that  the  Philistines 
■ought  to  nllsTS,  the  Israelites  to  oover,  the  sisga  o(  the  town. 


merely  a  gaeas,  It  does  not  present  the  above  difdenltles,  and 
tgnm  with  the  fSct  that  Ishbaal  was  4U  yean  old  at  his  father's 

death. 

See,  further,  Benjamin,  David,  and  the  litera- 
ture at  end  of  the  latter  article. 
2.  Saul  of  Tarsus.   See  Padl. 

A.  C  \^KLCH 

BiTABJJI.— IMaceoAV.  SeeAvARAM. 

SAYE,  S&YINO.  — Both  'save'  and  'saving 
(from  Fr.  tauf,  its  force  being  seen  in  sanf  mon 
droit, '  my  right  being  reserved/  see  Skeat,  Etymol. 
Diet.  «.«.),  in  the  sense  of  except,  frequently  occur 
in  AY.  Thus  Ps  18*i  ■  For  who  is  Godi  save  the 
Lord?';  Lk  18"  'None  is  good,  save  one,  that  is 
God ' ;  Dt  15*  '  Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor 
among  yon ' ;  Ac  20"  '  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city ' ;  Neh  4"  '  None  of  us 
put  off  our  clothes,  saving  tJiat  every  one  put  them 
off  for  washing ' ;  Eo  6"  '  What  good  is  there  to 
the  owners  thereof,  saving  (ai;  t£e  [beholding]  of 
them  with  their  oyeaT' 

The  phiaae  <  to  aare  one  alive '  (On  V»*  S0>,  Ex  117-  »•  >>  ho.) 
Is  used  synonymously  with  'to  keep  one  alive'  (On  61l>-*>  7*, 
Jos  1410  etc.),  or  *  to  preserve  one  alive '  (Dt  the  Heb.  being 
a  caosative  form  of  nyf  •  to  be  alive.'  Of.  Mt  iS8i<  Tind.  '  If  thia 
come  to  the  rulen  aaxea,  we  wyll  passe  him,  and  aave  yon 
harmdes.'  J.  HastinOS. 

8AYI1S  (B  cm.,  A  Zaovfat),  lEs8'«Uzzi,  an 
Ancestor  of  Ezra ;  ef .  Ezr  7*. 

SAYIOUIL— See  Saltation. 

BAYOUR,  SAYOURT.— Savour  comes  from  Lat. 
tapor  taste  (from  lapere  to  taste)  through  the  Old 
Fr.  savour  (mod.  taveur).  It  was  used  first  of  all, 
in  nooordanoe  with  its  derivation,  for  the  taste  or 
relish  of  a  thing ;  then  it  passed  to  the  expression 
of  the  kindred  sense  of  smell ;  and  from  this  it  was 
easily  used  in  the  fig.  sense  of  name  or  reputation. 
All  these  uses  are  fonnd  in  AV. 

(1)  Tatte:  Mt  U  Lk  14x  'If  the  salt  have 
lost  his  savour  {itupwOi),  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?'  {iXiaOiitrtTcu;  in  Lk  iprvSiiffertu,  EV  'be 
seasoned').  The  tr.  in  both  places  is  from  the 
Geneva  version  of  16S7.  The  meaning  is  probably 
more  than  mere  taste,  rather  'virtue,'  its  power  to 
make  food  'savoury'  (see  the  quotation  from 
UdaU's  Ercumut  at  the  end  of  this  art.). 

(2)  Smell:  Jl  2^  'His  stink  shall  come  up,  and 
his  Ul  savour  shall  come  np '  (Vt^qy,  Cov. '  his  fylthy 
oorrupoion,'  Gen.  '  his  corruption ') ;  elsewhere  in 
OT  always  '  sweet  savotur '  (Heb.  OT,  except  Ezr  6" 
'  sacrifices  of  sweet  savours,'  Aram.  ftArr)).  In  the 
Apocrypha  eduS(a  is  rendered  a '  good  savour '  in  1  Es 
1'',  a  '  sweet  savour '  in  Sir  36'  38" ;  other  examples 
of  the  word  are  2  Es  2"  '  for  an  ointment  of  sweet 
savour '  (in  otloretn  unguenti).  Sir  39^*  '  give  ye  a 
sweet  savour'  {tiaStdvart  iaitiiv),  60"  'a  sweet- 
smelling  savour'  (^mV  c^S'at).  In  NT  tiuSla  is 
tr.  'sweet  savour  in  2 Co  2"^  and  icii^  tiaSlas  is 
tr.  '  a  sweet-smelling  savour '  m  Eph  5*  (but  in  Ph 
4"  '  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell ') ;  elsewhere  we 
find  6<riiii  alone,  2  Co  2**  '  the  savour  of  his  know- 
ledge,' i.e.  the  sweet  smell  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  (i^it^r  rrit  yriiotm  aAroC) ;  and  2'*  '  To  one  we 
are  the  savour  of  death  onto  death;  and  to  the 
other  the  savonr  of  life  nnto  life'  (oTt  iiir,  tvn^ 
ffai'drov  tk  BirarW  ott  ii,  iv/tii  fai^i  tls  fiirfir ;  edd. 
insert  U  before  dwdrou  and  before  ta^it,  whence  RV 
'from  death  .  .  .  from  life').  Cf.  Mandeville. 
Travel*  (in  '  Maomillan's  Lib.  of.  Eng.  Classio^ 
p.  113),  'And  at  the  foot  of  that  mount  is  a  fair 
well  and  a  great,  that  hath  odour  and  saronr  of 
all  spices';  Jn  12^  Wye.  'the  hous  was  folfillid 
of  the  savour  of  the  oynemente ' ;  Jer  48**  Cov. 
'hit  taist  remayneth,  and  hit  savonre  is  not  yet 
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changed ' ;  and  the  Note  to  Lt  1*  in  Mattheuf* 
Bible,  '  This  smete  odoure  is :  the  sacrrfroe  of 
fayth  and  of  pure  affeccyon,  in  whych  God  is  as 
delited,  as  a  man  is  delited  in  the  f^ood  savoure 
of  meates,  as  it  is  said  of  Noe,  Gen.  viii.  d.' 

(3)  Figuratively,  reputation.  Ex  5"  'Ye  have 
made  our  savour  to  be  abhorred  ( AVm  '  to  stink ') 
in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh.'  Cf.  also  Gn.  34*  1  S  13*. 
2  S  10°,  and  the  Eng.  '  to  be  in  (or  to  bring  into) 
bad  odour.' 

The  verb  '  to  savour '  is  (1)  to  taste  or  smell  of, 
as  Pref.  to  AV,  'Thus  to  minse  the  matter,  we 
thought  to  savour  more  of  curiosity  than  wisdome.' 
(2)  To  seek  out  by  taste  or  smell,  as  Cranmer, 
Works,  i.  181,  '  By  this  you  may  soon  savour  what 
judgment  this  man  is  of.'  So  in  AV  Mt  16"  II  Mk 
8"*  '  thou  Bavourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God ' 
(o*  (p/iovets),  Vulg.  non  tapis,  whence  Wye  '  thou 
saverist  not,'  and  all  following  versions  till  RV, 
'thou  mindest  not.'  Cf.  Bunyau,  Holy  War,  p. 
25,  '  And  that  which  made  him  yet  the  more 
ignoble  .  .  .  was,  that  he  never  could  savour  good, 
but  evU.'_ 

The  adj.  '  savoury '  occurs  in  AV  only  in  Gn  27*' 
1. 1. 14. 17.  M  Qf  tjig  <  savoury  meat '  which  Isaac  loved 
(Heb.  DVisp)  always  plu.,  from  dsq  to  taste).  The 
word  is  also  found  in  Is  30**  marg.,  and  accepted 
into  RV  text,  AV  '  clean,'  RVm  '  salted,*  in  refer- 
ence to  the  provender  of  oxen  and  voung  asses 
(Heb.  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  '  provender  seasoned 

with  salt  or  a  salt  herb,  rendering  it  more  tasty '). 
Cf.  Udall,  Erasmwf  Paraph,  i.  19  (on  Mt  6"),  'It 
muste  nedes  bee  a  lively  and  a  piththie  thyn^^e 
that  can  be  sufficient  to  sawce  and  make  savoune 
the  life  of  all  mankynde,  being  so  werishe  and 
unsavourye  thorowe  the  desyres  and  fond  opinions 
of  vayne  thynges.'  J.  Hastinos. 

SAW.— nxaj  2  8  12^,  1  K  7»,  1  Ch  20«  [but  in  tUs 
last  the  correct  text  is  rrtnij?  '  axes '],  n«nj  Is  W ; 
LXX  s-piwr.  From  1  K  7'  it  is  evident  that  saws 
were  used  for  cutting  stone.  In  Syria,  at  the 
present  time,  long  smooth  blades  of  iron  are  used 
to  cut  out  columns.  These  have  no  handles:  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood  is  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  saw ; 
this  IS  gra-^ped  by  two  men,  who  draw  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  sand  and  water  being  plentifully 
used.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  marks  on  the 
rocks,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  bronxe  saws 
with  emery  for  cutting  granite  CWilkinson,  Ane. 
Egypt.  iL  p.  254  n.).  The  ancient  Egyptian  car- 
penters in  cutting  wood  drew  the  saw  towards  them 
instead  of  pushing  it  from  them.  In  India  the 
same  custom  prevails.  English  saws  are  bought 
eagerly  by  the  Hindu  carpenters,  but  the  Engush 
handles  are  removed,  ana  other  handles  fixM  at 
the  narrow  end  of  the  blades.  In  the  NT  tiie  verb 
used  is  ■rplti'.  He  11".  W.  Cabslaw. 


BCALL.— See  MEDiaNB,  vol.  liL  p.  329".  Scall 
is  the  AV  and  RV  translation  of  pnj  (Lv  13.  14**) : 
Wye  has  'wem,'  Tind.  'burning,'  Cov.  'skyrfe,' 
Gen.  '  blacke  spot,'  Don.  <  spotte,'  Bish.  '  fret.' 
The  Eng.  word  is  of  Scand.  origin,  and  rignified 
primarily  baldness  (Icel.  skatti,  a  bald  head),  but 
tn  Mid^e  Eng.  (also  q>elt  scaide)  it  is  a  scab  or 
eruption,  generally  of  the  head.  Cf.  Chancer, 
Senvener,  3 — 

■  Under  thy  lonBO  lookea  then  malat  bavt  ths  mils'; 

Spenser,  FQ  l.  viiL  47 — 

*  Her  onttie  bead  was  altogether  bald. 
And,  aa  in  bate  of  honourable  eld, 
Wa*  over  grawne  with  aoiufe  and  filthy  scald't 

and  Tindale,  Lv  21*  'Broken  handed,  or  oroke 


with  the  botches  of  Egipte  and  the  emorodee, 
scalle,  and  maungynesse/  J.  Hastinos. 

SCAHDAL.— In  Wb  iifi^-  the  6r.  tnciUSaXa 

is  translated  'scandals'  (text  '  stumbling-blocks'). 
See  Offence,  vol.  iii.  p.  588^  ^  The  Rhem. 
version  uses  '  scandal '  as  the  tr.  of  aKivSaKov  (after 
Vulg.  seandalum),  in  Mt  13*'  '  The  Sonne  of  man 
shal  send  his  Angels,  and  they  shal  gather  out 
of  his  kingdom  al  scandals,  and  them  that  \»orke 
iniauitie  '—16"  18*,  Ro  14" ;  and  the  verb '  scandal- 
ize occurs  freq.  as  the  tr.  of  vtarSiMia,  as  Mt  6* 
11*  15"  18»,  Lk  7",  Jn  16>.  J.  HASTINGS. 

SCAPE-OOAT.— See  Azazei.. 

SCARLET.— This  word  is  the  equivalent  in  AV 
of — 1.  shdnt,  or  -tf'S  hoihshdni  (the  latter  in 
Gn37»,  Ex28»  36»-"38"  39'- »,  Jos2'»  >»,  Ca4»>. 
2.  D'«>  sh&ntm  (Is  1"  [with  art.],  Pr  31").  3. 
niiV^')^  thSnt-tCldath,  and  nrh^WPfi  shent-hattCla- 
•ath  (Lv  14*-  »•  <^  «• "  ig*).  4.  ■Jl'-nB^'ifl  tdlaath-shant, 
and  ^^OTiy^^  tSla'ath-hashshdnt  (Ex  25-39  i>assim, 
Nu  48).  S.  told  (La  4»).  Once  (Jer  V")  only 
is  ahanttn  tr*  AV  'crimson,*  RV  'scarlet'  (see 
Crimson).  In  one  passage  (Is  l")  AV  and  RV  tr. 
ih&nim '  scarlet'  (LXA  ^vucoSt),  and  tdld  '  crimson ' 
(LXX  *4itKwot).  6.  «i«woj  (Mt  27",  He  9",  Rev 
17'*  *  18>*' ").  Aa  our  Eng.  versions  do  not  rigidly 
preserve  the  distinction  between  crimson  and  scar- 
let, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  ancients  did  not 
always  do  so.  T6ld  originally  signifies  the  worm 
or  insect,  and  tl^dnt  the  colour.  In  jmint  of  fact, 
both  colours  are  produced  from  the  same  insect. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  two  words  is  omitted,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both  are 
given.  The  article  is  inserted  or  omitted,  without 
an  obvious  reason.  The  creature  alluded  to,  which 
produces  the  colour,  is  the  cochineal,  a  hemipter- 
ous  insect,  Coceut  ilicit,  of  which  the  male  in  the 
imago  state  is  winged,  and  the  female  wingless. 
This  insect  attaches  itself  to  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  Quercus  eocctfera.  An  allied  species.  Coccus  cacti, 
is  raised  on  the  leaf-like  branches  of  Cactus  Ficut 
Indica,  Haw.,  and  C.  eochiUinifera,  Mill.,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nftblds.  The  female 
is  oval  in  form,  convex  at  the  upper,  flat  at  the 
lower  surface.  She  is  about  the  size  of  half  a 
cherry  kernel,  bnt  dries  up  to  that  of  a  grain  of 
wheat.  The  Arab,  name  of  this  bug  is  Ijirmix, 
from  which  the  word  crimson  is  derived.  Other 
colours  besides  scarlet  and  crimson,  as  purple  and 
violet,  are  manufactured  from  the  cochineal.  See, 
further,  art.  Coloubs,  «. '  Scarlet.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

8CEPTRE  is  AV  and  RY  tr.  of  1.  e^f!  shibei: 
Gn  49">  ('  The  sceptre  [LXX  d^ttfr]  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,'  etc. ;  on  this  passage  see  art.  Law- 
giver in  voL  iiL  p.  83,  and  Shiloh,  below,  p.  500 f. ), 
Nu  24"  ('  there  shall  come  forUi  a  star  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  [LXX  Mptauoi]  shall  rise  out 
of  Israel,'  where  sceptre  and  star  fcf.,  for  the  latter 
figure.  Is  14",  Rev  22'*]  are  symbolical  for  a  mighty 
prince  •),  Ps  46»  O  ('  a  sceptre  [LXX  and  NT  ^«oj1 
of  equity  is  the  sceptre  of  toy  kingdom,*  quoted 
in  He  1*),  Is  14*  (||  n^Q ;  'the  Lord  hath  broken  the 
staff  of  the  wicked,  the  sceptre  [LXX  [vybt,  which 
is  used  also  for  'stoff*  immediately  before]  of  the 
rulers '),  Ezk  19"  ('  she  [the  vine  symbolizing  Israel] 
had  strong  rods  for  the  sceptres  of  them  that  bare 
rule ' ;  cf.  v.'*,  where,  after  her  deetraotion,  '  there 
is  in  her  no  longer  a  strong  rod  to  be  a  sceptre  ta 
mle '),  Am  1**  ■  (' I  will  cat  off  him  that  holdeth  the 
sceptre'  [LXX  here  and  in  the  two  verses  in 


*Thls  ifipean decidedly pratMble to  Um  anggeaUon of  Bal 
...         -  ,      .  I      J  j  (in5BO]',onGn48»)thata3to('itu')mayhecemeaa,liketbe 

•kanlde  s  lit  28"  '  And  the  Lorde  wiU  smyte  the  I  aipiked  head.' 
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Ezekiel  has  ^vXi),  taking  »hlbe(  in  the  sense  of 
'tribe']),  Zeo  10"  ('the  sceptre  [LXX  <r<c^irT/»»] 
of  Egypt  shall  depart  away  ).  2.  »'WT^  sAarbt(, 
used  01  the  golden  sceptre  [LXX  4  X^>v9  ^pSot] 
of  Ahasuerus,  Est  4"  S">^  i*  [all].  S/tarbt(  is 
simply  an  Aramaism  for  sh^(  (of.  the  insertion 
of  r  in  Darmesel;  for  DammeseV  in  1  Ch  18', 
and  see  Siegfried,  Lehrb.  d.  fiMcAeft.  Spracke, 
§18e). 

In  addition  to  the  alioye  instances,  BY  in  Nn 
21"  corrects  AV  'by  direction  of  the  lawgiver' 
(LXX  h  r$  /Joo-tXetf  cAtwv)  to  'with  the  sceptre.' 
The  Heb.  is  patnj?  II  oiilsyij?  '  with  their  staves.' 
Similarly  RV  reads  in  Ps  60'm=108"w  'Judah  is 
my  sceptre'  (same  Heb.  word)  for  AV  Judah  is 


some  portrayals  of  the  Persian  monarchs  (sea 
Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  tii.  203  ff.,  who  describes  the 
Persian  sceptre  as  a  rod  about  five  feet  long, 
ornamented  with  a  ball  or  apple  at  its  npper  end, 
and  tapering  at  its  other  extremity  almost  to  a 
point).  Probably  both  forms  of  'sceptre'  are  in 
view  in  6n  49'"  (where  bvc*  should  prob.  be  taken  as 
a  royal  emblem),  the  longer  one  being  represented 
by  tne  paha  (prop,  'commander's  staff*)  of  tne  second 
clause,  and  the  shorter  one  by  the  of  the  first 
clause.*  The  long  sceptre  is  simply  an  ornamented 
staff,  the  short  one  is  a  development  of  the  club 
or  mace  (cf.  art.  Rod,  and  see  hgures  in  Ball,  I.e. 
pp.  50,  199*,  217).  It  is  this  last-named  weapon 
that  is  caUed  shebe(  in  2  S  23>  -:1  Cb  11»(AV  and 


iMiiin  um  vm  lOWTU  (soa-Bina  anauFnaxajL 


my  lawgiver'  [LXX  /ScwiXeij].  See  Lawqiveb,  I.e. 
It  also  substitutes  'sceptre'  for  'rod'  as  tr.  of 
thlbet  in  Ps  126>  ('the  sceptre  [LXX  /ApSotJ  of 
wickedness  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot -of  the 
righteous '). 

'  Sceptre '  is  the  appropriate  rendering  of  shibef, 
when  this  is  associated  with  a  king  or  used  abso- 
Intely,*  in  which  latter  instance  it  probably  always 
designates  a  royo/  possession  (see  Driver,  Expos. 
July  1885,  p.  13).  Shebe(,  in  this  sense,  may  stand 
either  for  a  short  ornamental  sceptre  such  as 
appears  in  some  representations  of  the  Assyrian 
king  (see  illustration  above,  and  the  figures  in  Ball, 
Light  from  the  East,  pp.  160, 199^  217),  or  for  a  long 
staff  reaching  to  the  ground,  which  characterizes 

•  In initancea like  Js  (igb  b;;i') 'baton' wooM  ba  kveir 
ioiteble  rendering. 

VOU  IV.— 87 


RV  wTonglT  '  staff')  and  Ps  2^  23<  (AV  and  RV  lfl« 
clearly  'rod'). 

The '  golden '  (xpl><r«or)  or  'gold-studded '  (xiiwefoit 
^XoM-t)  sceptre  (at^vrpw)  appears  frequently  in  the 
pages  of  Homer  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  chieft 
{e.g.  n.  L  16,  246 ;  Od.  xL  91,  669).  With  such  a 
'aoeptre'  Ulysses  beats  Thendtee  (11.  iL  286ff): 
a  sceptre  is  put  by  a  herald  into  the  hands  of 
MenelauB  when  he  risee  to  address  the  Greeks  {ib. 
xxiiL  668,  cf.  Od.  ii.  37). 

On  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  presence  vt 
the  Perrian  kings  refwred  to  in  Est  4",  of. 


Herod.  iiL  118, 140. 


J.  A.  Sblbo. 


*  DOlm.,  Bsn,  Ooakel,  «t  at.,  mik*  PBhQ  ud  b;^  STnooymoa 
hen, and  nnduBbuid  MkU>  refer  tOkkniK 'neptre'oriteil: 
bnttUetonotreqairedbrthepUBUeUnD.  In  Fs  lid*  nyg  ii 
Ukewlie  an  embhm  ol  mle,  and  TlrtiiaU7  • '  iosptre. 
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BCETA  (Scevat,  Sceva),  Ac  10>*.— The  name 
(Blass,  adloe.)  was  probably  of  Latin  origin iSiRuwa, 
but  liad  been  assimilated  to  a  Greek  form  as  if 
derived  from  (mCot ;  it  occurs  in  an  inscription 
at  Miletus  {CIG  ii.  2889.  6).  In  Ac  19"-*',  in  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus,  we 
are  tola  that  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the 
hands  of  Paul,  even  handkerchiefs  carried  from 
his  body  were  sufficient  to  heal.  But  some  of  the 
wandering  Jewish  exorcists  tried  to  exorcize  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  saying,  *  I  adjure  you  by  Jesus, 
whom  Paul  preaches.  Then  Ls  recorded  the  special 
instance  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  described  as  a 
Jewish  high  priest,  who  attempted  this  and  failed, 
the  evil  spint  answering,  'Jesus  I. know,  and 
Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ? '  and  the  man  driv- 
ing two  of  them  *  naked  and  wounded  out  of  the 
house.  This  caused  great  fear.  Many  who  had 
used  onrions  arts  came  confessing  what  they  had 
done.  Many  alxo  burnt  magical  books  amounting 
in  value  to  50,000  drachmas  (about  £2000).  '  So 
miiditily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed.' 

The  whole  paragraph  must  be  taken  together. 
It  represents  St.  Paul's  miracles  and  spiritual 
power  in  contrast  to  the  magical  customs  wnich  so 
widely  prevailed.  Many  Jews  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  sorcery,  and  Ephesus  was  noted  for, 
amongst  other  forms  of  sorcery,  the  Enhetia  gram- 
mata  (see  Ephesus  and  Magic).  St.  Paul's  power 
and  success  led  to  imitation  of  him.  The  name 
of  Jesus  evidently  seemed  to  have  some  special 
efScaoy,  and  so  was  adopted  by  the  sorcerers,  as 
every  other  name  in  turn  was  adopted  (on  the 
power  of  names  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  i.  403). 
The  discoveries  of  papyri  made  in  the  last  few 
years  have  enabled  us  to  realize  the  very  large 
extent  to  which  magical  practices  prevailed,  and 
the  number  of  magical  books  which  existed.  The 
aame  of  Jehovah  in  some  form  is  common,  and  in 
che  following  extract  from  a  magical  papyrus  at 
Paris  the  name  of  Jesus  is  used.  The  papyrus  is 
of  the  4th  cent.,  and  the  original  cannot  be  earlier 
than  Hadrian,  who  is  mentioned  bv  name ;  it  is  pab- 
lished  by  C.  Wessely,  '  Griechiscne  Zaaberpapyrus 
von  Pans  nnd  Lonaon,'  in  the  DenkteArtfUn  der 
phil.  -  hilt.  Clatse  der  kait.  Akad.  der  Wiseeit- 
seha/ten  in  Wien,  vol.  xxxvL  (1888)  L  8007  ff.).t 

Ifttrk  fitninil  fimrrtylms  nmi  ^j/rtfAiir^  Z^u  u»rk  yc^*^wx«» 
.  *  .  ArriMvi  tpJuU*   Irrw  M  i  ifm^/dit  «trH' 

i^»'Cw  n  mmrk  «vv  tfaw  fwt  E^f^tn  *ht€w'  mfim'  mn'  mfifmt^* 
aua  :  M'  lUf  iXn-  mtr  "V  «'jS«<x'  mfimf/tmf  imfimfmW  mfflXfi4X' 
Amv**  mfifim'  fiMpttm.'  fifmmim'  npi^fn'  I  If  /auji  kf^Cnt 
Xi*Mf  ma.s  ifi4x^r.f'  rmmirg'  mmrmfitiTm  rmi  i  myytX*i  i  mrmf^nrrH 
mmi  tirnMiTm  T«r  nfrrrifuri  imu»f»  nv  vA«ru«rK  rturmt  I 
Iwkmwn  i  Slit  h  rm  A^^'f*  Imurtv  wmpmitirm  (If S  W9tf*iwnt\  .  .  . 

ilMfnf  m.T,)L 

Both  the  evidence  of  papyri  and  the  incident 
recorded  in  the  Acts  imply  a  conviction,  even 
amongst  those  who  did  not  believe,  that  there 
was  power,  perhap  special  power,  in  the  name  of 
Jesns.  It  wonld  imply  a  general  impression  that 
miracles  were  wrought  in  His  name,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  force  and  power  of  (Christianity. 
It  is  instmctive  also  to  notice  how  from  the 
beginning  Christianity  is  the  resolute  foe  of  all 
nagic. 

Thara  an  a  bomber  of  oriUoal  question*  oaonaoted  with  tUs 
AArrative.  Flnt  ot  all  there  la  a  quaatlon  of  text.  The  BV 
(Oodex  B)  reada :  *  And  there  were  aeren  eon*  of  one  Soera,  a 
Jew,  a  ohief  priest,  which  did  tbia.  And  the  evil  epirit 
anawered  and  aaid  unto  them.  Jeaua  I  Icnow,  and  Paul  I  know ; 
but  who  are  ye?  And  the  man  In  whom  the  evil  apirit  waa 
leaped  upon  them,  and  mastered  both  of  them,  and  prevailed 
■gdnst  them,  io  that  they  fled  oat  ot  that  honae  nalced  and 
woondad.'  D  (aoppoitad  by  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian) 


*  But  aee  footnote  on  next  oolumn. 
t  For  thia  and  other  intonnation  the  niesent  writer  Is 
4lM«d  to  Dr  F.  O.  Kenyon  ot  the  Brttista  Musau 


reada :  '  And  among  those  alao  the  aona  ot  one  Soara,  a  prieat, 
wtaAaci  to  do  ths  tarn*  (Aitv,  who  had  a  outUm  t^fmnUinf 
*ue&;  and  havina  goM  in  unto  th»  man  ponattd  vitk  dnU*, 
thtf  began  to  eattumm  the  noma,  taping :  We  eonmumd  thee  in 
Jeeue,  whom  Paxu  prtaehet,  to  come  forth.'  According  to 
Raniaay  (Church  in  the  JUman  Empire,  p.  16S) :  '  Oodex  Beaa 
here  gives  a  text  which  ia  intelligent,  oonaistent,  and  poaiible  I 
the  accepted  text  la  badly  expreaaed  and  even  aelf.«ontradictoty.' 
Thia  opinion  aeema  to  be  largely  followed.  To  the  pieaent 
writer  the  text  of  U  ia  clearly  a  oad  paraphraae,  and  ita  growth 
can  be  shown.   The  atatemant  that  Sceva  waa  a  Jewian  high 

griest  teemed  (aa  it  ia)  very  ourioua,  and  therefore  wia  altered 
1  varioua  waj-a.  D  alter*  ifx^vit*  into  itfun,  and  omita 
'  lM/ia.«i,  ao  Gig.  reada '  aaoerdotia,'  and  Oaaaiodoriua  explaina  by 
'  prindpia  arnago)C». 

Then  agam  in  the  text  of  B,  while  In  v.i*  we  have  seven  aoni, 
in  v.i>  it  la  atated  that  the  man  'mastered  both  of  them,'  im- 

B lying  only  twa  Gig.  therefore  subetilutc*  *  duo '  for  *  eeptem,* 
I  leaves  out  the  number  altogether,  while  the  majority  o7  later 
authoritiea  prefer  to  omit  or  alter  i/t^ifuw  in  v.i*),  the  Sahidio 
even  putting  aonim  teplem.  The  reinaming  alteiationa  of  D 
are,  aa  I*  generally  the  case,  men  inept  expansiona.  Th« 
narrative  of  SU  Luke  is  very  much  abbreviated,  and  the  paim. 
pfanut  or  tnuislator  thought  that  he  could  make  it  more  clear, 
but  be  doea  not  add  a  single  point  which  could  not  be  guessed. 
Even  in  Uie  tew  words  he  doea  add  he  manu;ea  to  introduce 
the  form  uxtn  and  the  word  )a</MnC»^uMf  wlilcb  are  not  Lukan, 
and  the  expression  irumiMeBm  ei  irefim  which  doea  not  occur 
unqualifled  in  the  NT,  and  betray*  a  later  age.  It  may  ba 
noted  that  the  word  itifriftn  is  undoubtedlyLukan  (8  or  • 
timea  in  Luke  and  Acta,  6  timea  elsewhere  in  NT).  The  Inooo- 
alstency  may  be  difBcult,  but  it  is  quite  inoonoeivable  that  any 
one  who  had  the  D  text  before  him  ehould  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  insert  leptem.  On  every  principle  ol  taxtnal  oriti- 
dsm  the  text  of  B  must  be  the  origiiial. 

The  statement  that  Sceva  was  a  Jewtah  htoh  prieat  Is  on- 
doubtedU-  difflcult,  but  we  have  no  right  therefore  to  correct  it 
away.  Yet  in  the  sense  ot  a  member  of  a  high  priestly  family 
there  muat  have  been  many  who  oouM  claim  it,  and  a*  Zeller 
(Aete  ot  th»  Apoetlee,  Eng.  tr.  IL  p.  69)  says :  '  It  i*  quits 
possible  that  a  band  of  exorcista,  giving  themselves  out  for  sons 
or  disciples  of  a  Jewlah  high  prieat,  may  have  made  an  experi- 
ence ot  the  futility  of  their  aru  in  the  person  of  a  lunatic  who 
had  heard  something  of  Paul  and  of  Christ.'  The  diffloulty 
about  the  diacrepanoy  ot  ntunber*  1*  more  interesUng.  St. 
Luke'a  narrative  la  obviously  very  much  shortened ;  only  tiM 
neceesarjr  statementa  are  made,  and  only  what  is  essential  is 
given.  He  never  telle  ua  that  only  two  out  ot  the  seven  wer* 
engaged  in  thi*  incident,  and  it  cornea  out  aocidentally  in 
iiurrifm.*  Doea  not  thia  small  point  imply  that  the  vrriter 
bod  here  a  source,  almoat  neceaaarily  a  written  ona,  Irom  which 
lie  abbreviated  his  narrative  t 

It  haa  been  auggeated  that  TT.n«  have  been  added  to  the 
original  work, 
who  haa  taken  a  dialike  t 
oontiasta  in  the  book  a 

believer  Is  the  composite  character  of  the  Acts'       Paul  tho 
lYaeeUn*,  p.  273).  It  will  be  Interesting,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  langiiaee.  It  will  appear  tliat  throughout  the  passage  w* 
And  characteristic  Lukan  expressions. 
•£  rke  rvx«M-««,  cf.  Ac  28^. 

nfxi"»'t  7  times  in  Aou  and  Luke,  8  timss  dsswhsNb 

Uirrmfttu,  10  U  in  Acta,  6  elsewhere. 

ilk  x"/*')  vM  x»^>,  8  times  in  Acta. 

yarrm,  10 1.  In  Acts,  twice  in  LulM,  S  t.  elsewhere. 

nil  aanixmni  with  aco.  IS  t.  in  Aota,  once  in  Luk*. 

iriwimn,  10 1.  in  Acte  and  Luke,  i  elsewhere. 

figM  urtrtm,  cf.  Lk  ll>. 

ixtrmyitu;  6  U  in  Acte  and  Luke,  S  elsewhara. 

•i'  TM-imvaMH,  common  In  Acta. 

«•>•<,  28  times  in  Acta  and  Luke,  12  elaewhereL 

n»ii,  or  n/imi  ot  price,  6  timea  in  Acts.    With  T.**  of.  C 

The  whole  structure  of  the  pangrapb  is  exactly  in  ths 
manner  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  with  the  final  clause  mnminy 
up  the  whole,  while  there  ai«  indioationa  that  here  aa  elaa- 
where  he  haa  reproduced  partly  in  his  own  words  a  writtea 
narrative,  Just  in  the  same  way  a*  he  reproduoea  the  SynopUa 
narrative*  In  the  Ooepela  with  signs  o(  his  own  phraseology. 

Besides  the  special  point  touched  on  above,  th« 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  has  been 
attacked  more  generally.  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the 
Traveller,  loe.  cit. )  finds  in  it  a  vulgarity  of  tone  com- 
pared witb  the  great  scene  at  Paphoa.  This  wems 
to  the  present  writer  purely  fanciful.  2!eller  (op. 
cit.  iL  68)  says  :  '  Even  from  the  standpoint  of  th« 
miraculous  faith  presented  in  our  book,  snob  aa 
utterly  crass  and  magical  representation  of  the 
healing  power  of  the  apostle  has  too  much  that 
is  oflensive.'  What  he  particularly  objects  to  ia 
the  story  of  the  healing  power  in  the  handker- 

*(In  Bxpoe.  TVnu*.  Dea  ItOO,  p.  IM, tt  I*  argosd  by  Nesti* 
that  kftmfi,  like 'both'  in  English  [aee  editorial  note, 
may  include  more  than  two,  and  i*  at  timea  equivalent  to 
rime.  It  was  alao  disoosted  by  J.  B.  Bury  In  the  C<a*(ioai 
Aee.  xL  Sas  (18I»7X  There  are  at  least  two  InsUnos*  In  Pajiyil  I 
Brit.  JTna.  Pap.  8M;  Qotuca  Pap.  tn 


fgenf  eld  ascribes  the  passage  to  B.  Banuay, 
lialike  to  it,  aays :  '  If  there  were  many  auoi 
Dk  aa  between  vv.il->i>  and        I  thoufd  be  a 
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chiefs  of  St.  Pan],  and  this  is  snppoeed  to  be  a 
mere  parallel  to  the  narrative  in  Ao  S'*-".  The 
parallel  is  too  distant  to  have  any  weight,  and 
nere,  as  elsewhere,  we  need  only  remarlc  about 
the  miracles,  that  even  if  the  handkerchiefs  of 
St.  Pan]  had  no  healing  power  it  would  certainly 
be  believed  that  they  possessed  it,  and  that  if  the 
faith  of  the  recipient  was  a  condition  of  healing  it 
might  surely  act  equally  with  those  who  receiv^  a 
handkerchief  in  the  virtue  of  which  they  believed. 
The  whole  narrative  most  be  criticised  and  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  and  place.  The 
remarks  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  oh.  ziv.,  who 
bring  out  how  exactly  the  story  harmonizes  with 
the  atmosphere  of  Ephesus,  are  much  more  valuable. 
'  The  character  of  mirMles  was  not  always  the 
same.  They  were  accommodated  to  the  peculiar 
forms  of  sin,  superstition,  and  ignorance  they  were 
required  to  oppose.  ...  So  on  this  occasion  gar- 
ments were  miuie  the  means  of  communicating  a 
healing  power  to  those  who  were  at  a  distance 
.  .  .  such  effects  thus  publicly  manifested  were  a 
signal  refutation  of  the  charms  and  amulets  and 
mystic  letters  of  Ephesna.'      A.  C.  Head  lam. 

SCHISM.— Only  1  Co  12*  'That  there  should  be 
no  schism  in  the  body ' :  Gr.  rxtr/ta,  which  means 
either  lit  a  rent  in  a  garment  (Mt  0'*=Mk  S^)  or 
fig.  a  division  in  a  community  (Jn  7'  0'*  10",  1  Co 
1»  1 1"  12>»).  RV  retains  '  schism '  in  1  Co  12",  and 
in  the  marg.  of  II"  points  out  that  the  Gr.  is 
'  schisms '  (text '  divisions ').  See  Hbrest,  voL  iL 
p.  361*. 

SCHOOL^See  Education. 

SCHOOLMASTER.— Only  Gal  8»^»  AV  (Gr. 
irouSayorydt,  which  occurs  also  in  1  Ck)  4"  AV 
'  instmcter ' ;  RV  in  all  places  '  tutor ').  The 
raiSayuy6s  (Lat.  poedagogus)  was  a  person  (gener- 
ally a  slave)  who  had  charge  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  boy  till  he  reached  manhood.  Tindale's 
translation  'scholemaster'  (Wye.  'maister')  is 
misleading,  as  the  TatSaywyit  was  not  a  school- 
master or  teacher  (Stado'icaXot).  Nor  is  the  apostle 
thinking  of  one  who  conducted  to  school,  though 
no  doubt  the  vaiSayayla  might  lead  the  boy  to 
school  if  he  went  there.  The  contrast  in  Gtu.  is 
between  the  restraint  of  boyhood  and  the  liberty 
of  manhood.  To  be  under  the  Law  is  to  be 
always  under  the  control  of  a  waitayurtit,  to  be  in 
Christ  is  to  be  free  from  tliat  irksome  restraint. 

J.  HASTmos. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PROPHETS.— See  Educa- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  647»,  and  Pbophkcy,  p.  109*. 

SCIENCE.— This  word,  as  used  in  AY,  means 
simply  knowledge.  WycUf  ( Works,  iiL  122)  renders 
1  Co  8'  '  Science  blowes  men '  (AY  '  knowledge 
pnffeth  up ').  Cf .  Barlowe,  DitUoge,  109,  '  There  Is 
no  truthe,  no  mercye,  nor  seyenca  of  god  in  the 
yerth';  Golding,  Calvin'*  Job,  571,  'Thou  sbalt 
not  run  after  witehcrafts,  and  other  vaine  sciences ' : 
and  Ro  2*°  Rhem.  'Having  the  forme  of  science 
(AY  <  which  hast  the  form  of  Imowledge,'  Gr.  rQt 
Tri&reitft).  The  word  occurs  in  AY  only  Dn  1* 
'(Children  .  .  .  understanding  science'  (mf]  Vf, 
LXX  ypamiariKoit,  Theod.  yiffiiiTKomt  yrOfftr) ; 
and  1  Ti  6"  'Avoiding  .  .  .  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called '  (dm^/imt  r^t  ^evSuyifiov  ■vrcio'nn, 
Rhem.  'oppositions  of  falsely  called  knowledge'). 
See  Knowlbdob  and  Gnosticism. 

Science  in  the  modem  sense,  that  is,  the  dis- 
covery and  classification  of  secondary  laws,  is 
unknown  to  the  Bible.    To  the  Hebrew  mind 

Shenomena  were  immediately  due  to  tlie  word  of 
ehovah.   See  P.  Thomson  in  Ea^ot.  2nd  ser.  voL 
L  pp.  161  ff.,  241  ff.  J.  Hastinqs. 


SCORPIOH  (n-igg  'a^prObh,  fKo/twht,  tcoipio.  Arab. 
'a^rab).  —  There  has  never  been  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  this  animal.  It  is  of  the 
order  Arachnids,  resembling  in  shape  a  lobster, 
except  that  it  has  a  long  tail,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  its  venomous  sting.  Its  claws  are  used  for 
seizing  its  prey,  which  it  Idlls  with  its  stin^. 
When  the  animal  runs  it  holds  its  tail  upward  in 
readiness  to  strike.  It  is  carnivorous,  living  on 
insects  and  worms.  Scorpions  swarm  under  stones 
and  in  chinks  of  walls,  and  often  conceal  them- 
selves under  beds  and  mats  in  houses.  Their  sting 
is  very  painful,  frequently  causing  a  night  of 
agony,  wnich  nothing  but  a  large  dose  of  morphine 
will  assuage.  The  wound  is  dangerous  to  human 
life  only  when  in  a  situation  where  the  swelling 
obstructs  the  respiration.  Not  less  than  a  dozen 
species  are  found  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
largest  is  6  in.  long,  and  black.  Others  are  yellow, 
brown,  white,  and  red,  and  variously  stripeo. 

The  scorpion  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. Allusion  is  made  to  its  residence  in  the 
desert  (Dt  8").  Rehoboam  threatens  to  chastise  his 
contumacious  subjects  with  scorpions  (1  K  12^^ 
2  Ch  lO"*").  This  is  prob.  figurative  (see  next 
art.).  Again,  scorpions  are  alluded  to  figuratively 
with  briers  and  thorns  to  designate  a  rebellious 
people  (Ezk  2*).  The  offer  of  a  scorpion  instead  of 
an  egg  (Lk  ll**)  is  mentioned  in  a  way  that  shows 
the  horror  which  this  creature  inspired.  The  figure 
employed  by  our  Lord  in  this  passage  is  suggested 
by  the  egg-like  form  of  the  scorpion  when  at  rest 
(see  Plnnuner,  ad  lot.).  The  pain  of  its  sting  (Rev 
9*),  the  organ  that  inflicts  it  (v.x>),  and  its  venomous 
quality  (v.'),  are  noted.  The  scorpion  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Apocr.  (Sir  28*  39",  4  Mac  11»>). 

G.  E.  Post. 

SCOURGE  (B^t),  usually  translated  '  scourge,'  six 
times  [  1 K  12»- 2  Ch  10'»- Pr  26«,  Nah  3»] '  whip ' ; 
Gr.  nouns  and  verbs  itAar^,  luumylxa,  luurrliu ;  <t>pay- 
fKUor,  ij>payt\\6w;  Jlagellum,  flageUare). — Among 
the  Hebrews  the  usual  mode  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, legal  and  domestic,  was  that  of  beating  with 
the  rod,  just  as  the  bastinado  is  still  the  common 
method  in  Eastern  countries.  The  only  reference 
to  the  scourge  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  is 
found  in  1  K  12"-",  2  Ch  10»'-".  Rehoboam  sig- 
nalized his  accession  to  the  throne  by  threatening 
that,  whereas  his  father  had  chastised  the  people 
with  whips  (or  scourges),  he  would  chastise  them 
with  scorpions.  The  scorpion  (yTSi)  may  have  been 
a  more  terrible  kind  of  weapon  in  actual  use — 
either  a  Imotted  cudgel  or  a  scourge  armed  with 
barbed  points,  just  as  the  Roman  teorpio  was 
described  by  Isidore  as  virga  nodosa  et  aeuUata, 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  long  was  asdy 
using  a  lively  figure  of  speech. 

Under  the  Roman  system  of  scourging,  the 
culprit  was  stripped  and  tied  in  a  bending  posture 
to  a  pillar,  or  stiretched  on  a  frame  (divariecUio), 
and  tne  punishment  was  inflicted  with  a  scourge 
made  of  leathern  thon^p  weighted  with  sharp  pieces 
of  bone  or  lead.  This  is  what  Horace  calls  the 
horribile  fiaqeUwm  {Sat.  L  iii.  119).  Jesus  was 
scourged  with  it  by  order  of  Pilate  before  being  led 
away  to  be  crucified  (Mt  27*,  Mk  15",  Jn  191).  He 
had  foreseen  and  foretold  this  indignity  (Mt  20", 
Mk  10**,  Lk  18").  The  punishment  of  scourging 
usually  preceded  crucifixion  (see  references  in 
Swete,  St.  Mark,  adloc.).  The  Porcian  law  forbade 
the  eooumng  of  Roman  citizens;  and  on  one 
occasion  St.  Paul,  after  being  actually  bound  in 
order  to  be  scourged,  escap^  the  infliction  by 
demanding  if  it  was  lawful  to  scourge  a  man  who 
was  a  Roman  and  uncondemned  (Ao  22**-  *). 
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Thn  Boonrse  consisted  of  three  thongs  of  leather. 
Mid  the  onender  received  thirteen  stripes  on  the 
bare  breast  and  thirteen  on  each  shoulder  (Makkoth 
ui.  12).  St.  Paul  records  that  he  five  times  suffered 
this  punishment  at  the  hand*  of  tiie  Jews  (2  Co 
11");  and  'othwa  had  trial  of  .  .  .  ■coursings' 
(He  11"). 

Legal  usages  apart,  Jesus  made  a  scourge  (^po- 
tAXiov)  of  small  cords  before  cleansing  the  temple 
(Jn  2").  Opinion  differs  as  to  the  use  He  made 
of  it.  Meyer  thinks  He  drove  out  the  imimala 
with  it,  not  the  persons;  (Sodet,  that  'it  was  not 
an  instrument  bat  an  emblem,  a  sign  of  authority 
and judgment.' 

'  Scourge '  is  frequently  used  in  a  metaphorical 
■ense.  The  Canaantt«s  were  a  scourge  (ci^)  in 
the  side  of  the  Israelites  (Jos  23'') ;  Eliphaz  spoke 
of  hiding  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue  (Job 
(S");  the  plague  was  the  scourge  by  pre-eminence 
(Job  9",  b  lU'*);  and  by  a  fusion  of  metaphoia  an 
invasion  waa  called  an  overflowing  aoonrtn  (Is 
28"). 

For  Utantnn  wm  wt  OKimi  mo  PransHinns. 

J.  Stbachait 

SCRABBLB^l  S  2I»  onlv  'And  scrabbled  on 
the  doors  of  the  gate '  A  vm  and  BVm  '  made 
marks ' :  the  suMt.  19  a  mark  or  signature,  tep.  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  became  the  name  of  the  Heb. 
letter  n ;  see  Mabk,  §  6).  The  Eng.  word  comes 
from  the  Geneva  version,  where  the  marg.  is  '  by 
making  markes  and  toyea.' 

Thonsh  th«  Munc  iiimMnIn(;aa*Krn>bIe'(frara  Lit.  leHUr* 
to  write),  it  liM  no  oonnttdoD  with  that  word  etjnoolagicalljr. 
Bkeat  oonsiden  it  to  b*  •  dialectic  form  of  'Kn^le'  (*  tre- 

SientfttiTe  of  'tcnpe'X  of  which  'icnunble'  is  a  Dualized 
rm.  Banyan  um^imbble'  in  tba  MnMcrf  'nnmble'fPP 
p.  116,  ■••  venablea'  not*  on  p.  M7),  'Now,  after  a  while,  Uttle- 
nitb  came  to  himeelf,  and  getting  up,  made  ibUt  to  aorabble  on 
hi*  way.'  The  modern  word  '•crawl,'  aayi  Skaat,  'appean  to 
be  nothing  but  a  nawlwi  form  ol  "  •crabble." ' 


I  nothing  I 

SCSBECH  OWL.— See  OwL. 


i.  HASmrGB. 


BCRIBEB.— L  OsiaiK  Ain>  Chabactkbuttcb.— 

In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Jewish  piety  was  largely 
Ifigaliiitiip  '"i1.  *""^r'  The  whole  life  of  a  pious 
Jew  was  stncuy  regulated  by  the  Law.  The  Law 
was  God's  greatest  raft  to  Imael ;  it  was  the  com- 
plete revelation  of  His  wOl  and  the  basis  of  t^e 
covenant  into  which  He  had  entered  with  them  at 
Sinai ;  in  it  <3od  had  made  known  the  perfect  way 
of  life,  binding  Himself  bv  its  terms  to  reward 
both  in  time  and  eternity  tne  pious  Jew  in  propor- 
tion to  his  observance  of  its  precepts.  The  Law 
was  therefore  the  binding  norm  both  of  the  religious 
and  the  moral  life.  Religion  waa  not  a  communion 
of  man  with  God,  but  •  legally  correct  walk  before 
God.  Love  of  the  Law  was  the  eaaenoe  of  pie^ ; 
eonformity  to  the  Law  waa  the  ataadaid  and  sonroe 
of  all  righteonaneea.  The  aim  and  motive  of  this 
piety  was  the  hope  of  reward  in  the  weaent  age 
and  in  the  age  to  oome  (of.  Weber,  Jvd,  Thtol. 
lff.j. 

This  legalistic  tendency,  which  dates  at  least  aa 
far  back  as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  called  into  exist- 
ence a  olaaa  of  men  who  specially  devoted  them- 
aelvee  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Law. 
These  were  tbeT^i^hirtm  or  scribes.  The  earlier 
scribes,  however,  must  not  be  identified  in  all 
respects  with  those  of  NT  times.  The  latter  were 
mainly  jurists;  the  former  were  men  of  (sacred) 
letters :  copyists,  editors,  students,  and  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  and  more  especially  of  the  Law.  Ezra, 
'  the  scribe '  par  excellence  according  to  Jewish  tra- 
diti(m,  is  the  great  typical  form  of  these  earlier 
aoribea  or  exegetea  of  the  Law  (Ezr  7*-u-u  Neh 


*  We  should  probably  emend  to  mn,  'and  be  drunmad  on 
(tbadoon).'  80  Diivn-,  Budde,  Uhr, «(  a 


(aJ..toUo«iagtlMLZZ 


8i.-t.M  i2«-").»  He  is  deaoribed  as  •»  ready 
scnbe  in  the  law  of  Mosea '  (Ezr  7*),  *.«.  aa  a  man 
of  letters  skilful  in  the  Law,  and  aa  having  '  set  hia 
heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  So  it,  and 
to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments '  (v.|*). 
Thia  description  of  their  activity  donbtleaa  appliea 
in  the  main  to  Ezra's  immediate  successors.  They 
occupied  themselves  in  gathering  together  ana 
elaborating  Israel's  sacred  literature,  in  inter- 
preting it  to  the  common  people,  who  were  largely 
Ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  in  making  the  Law  the 
rale  of  faith  and  life.t  But  down  to  the  Macca- 
baean  period  their  obedience  to  the  Law  waa  not 
synonymous  with  the  narrowness  of  later  Judaism 
(see  Wildeboer,  Die  Spruehe,  xvi).  They  were 
the  '  wise,'  the  '  men  of  understanding,'  the  '  just 
men'  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticns  (cf.  Sir  ff"' 
Qi4ir.  i4aft  88H_88i»,  Dn  11"- »  12»).  It  would  seem 
from  1  Ch  that  they  tended  to  form  themselves 
into  guilds  and  familiea. 

Like  Ezra  himself  (Ezr  7"  etc.),  the  scribes  were 
originally  found  among  the  priests  and  Levites  (cf. 
Neh  8»-*,  2Ch  S*").  But  pious  'laymen'  also 
naturally  devoted  themselves  to  the  professional 
study  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  was  gradually 
formed,  alongside  of  the  priests,  who  were  the  official 
interpreters  of  the  Law,  a  relatively  independent 
class  of  aoribes.  During  the  Greek  period  thia 
independence  developed  into  opposition,  not  indeed 
to  the  priesthood  generally,  but  to  the  prieetly 
aristocracy,  several  of  whom  fell  away  to  Hellenism 
and  n^lected  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  fathers. 
The  attempt  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes  to  suppress 
the  Jewish  religion  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
It  increased  the  scribes'  &votion  to  the  Law,  and 
made  them  more  narrow  and  exclusive.  It  also 
greatly  increased  their  reputation  among  the  people 
as  being  the  leaders  of  those  who  were  zealous  tor 
the  Law  (cf.  1  Mac  T"-  for  their  connexion  with 
the  Haaidteans),  and  aa  men  who  were  ready  to 
sufier  martyrdom  for  their  faith,  'welcoming 
death  with  renown  rather  than  life  with  pollution 
(2  Mac  6"-*').  The  isane  of  the  Maocabee  rising 
in  the  Hasmonsan  State  intensified  their  narrow- 
ness and  exclusivenees ;  they  became  Phariaees. 
Under  John  Hyrcanus  (Kuenen),  or  more  probably 
under  Alexandra  Salome  (Wellhaasen),  their 
leadeia  received  •  aeat  in  the  Sanhedrin,  as  a 
aeparate  class,  alongside  of  the  chief  priests  and 
eldera.  They  thua  gained  a  kind  of  ofBcial  position, 
and  assumed  a  new  character.  From  being  men  of 
aacred  letters,  they  became  mainly  jurists.  Amid 
all  the  changes  that  followed  the  dovrnfall  of  the 
Hasmonaean  dynasty  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  although  they  were  never  in  possession 
of  political  power,  they  were  the  real  leaders  of  the 
people,  anon  aa  w«  find  them  in  the  time  of  our 
Savionr. 

In  the  NT  th^  are  nsnally  called  ypaitnaTtH 
('  aoribea,' '  men  of  lettera '),  occasionally  also  poiukoI 
('lawyera')  and  r^rwStMo'KaXot  ('dootora,' '  teachera 

*Socibesara  mentioned  in  Jer  8*,  where  the  prophet  accuses 
them  ol  Haliiiiying  the  Imw  (of.  Qieeebracht,  ad  MM.).  The  term 
fSpMr  ooours  frequently  in  the  OT  in  other  tignifloationa,  ca. 
Ig  6>«,  t  K  seu,  8  Ch  S8U.  Jer  S7i>-»  BZ»  ■  mueter-maater,  an 
offloer  who  liad  ohaise  at  the  enumeration  and  enrolment  of  the 
troops;  a  Uod  of  ad]utant«enaral' (Moore  on  Jg  S^*);  laSSU 
the  ofBcial  that  rated  the  tribute  or  war-tax  that  had  to  be  paid 
to  Che  oppreeeor;  Ear  4^-  [irw;],  Pa  ilf  [Heb.*],  Jer  Sf^**, 
Elk  V-*  writer;  tB»1  £0>.  1  K  4*.  iKW»  [Heb.")  18U-«> 
18S  22).  ec  1  Oh  IgM  241 27>>,  2  Oh  ImIl  U- *>,  Est  SU  8»,  U  sea- a 
87*,  Jer  86ii>'U->0-n  eeoretaiy  of  the  king,  eecretary  of  Stats. 
In  1  Uao  6"  the  'ecribeeot  the  people 'an  also  military  offlcen, 
tba  'oaptalna  of  thooaands,  and  captains  ol  hundiedi,  and  cap- 
tain* of  Hftlea,  and  captains  of  tens'  ol  t">.   In  Sir  ICfi '  scribe' 

Srobably  means  prefect  of  tba  people.  OL  Deismann  (Eng. 
r.l,  llOft 

f  The  tradition  regarding  tfas  Great  Synagogue,  which  is  atid 
to  haTe  fixed  the  Canon  of  Saciptnrs,  has  no  nistoiteal  loaiKla. 
tlon;  sas  Kuenen,  Otumnutt*  AbhmMmgen,  126  S.:  UoDtat, 
Suai  tur  le$  origtnn  do  porMs  sadaeMtst  ptarfiwn,  »lg.  ^ 
and     Bnuaoena  (Tbb  Oaaai). 
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of  the  lav').  These  three  tenns  are  used  almost 
Bynonymonkly  (see  art  Lawyer).*  Thw  practi- 
(Hilly  formed  the  same  party  as  the  I'luuigees, 
though  such  expressions  as  'the  scribes  of  the 
Pharisees '  (Mk  2")  and  '  the  Pharisees  and  their 
scribes '  (Lk  5*°,  of.  Ae  23*)  show  that  some  of  the 
scribes  were  Saddncees  (see  art.  Phabisees,  g  iL 
(1)).  The  main  seat  of  their  actirity  was  Judaea ; 
but  we  find  them  also  in  Galilee  {e.g.  Lk  5") ;  and 
they  were  probably  to  be  found  even  in  tite  Dias- 
pora. They  were  indispensable  wherever  there 
was  living  zeal  for  the  Law.  Tbongh  any  one 
qualified  might  be  called  on  by  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  to  read  and  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the 
synagogues,  the  scribes,  when  present,  were  natur- 
■Jly  most  frequently  invited  to  do  so  (cf.  Mk  1"). 

The  scribes  were  very  ambitious  of  honour  (Mt 
23i>-"  Mk  12««-,  Lk  n"-«  20»),  which  they  de- 
manded more  especially  from  their  pupils.  'Let 
the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  dear  unto  thee  as  the 
honour  of  thine  associate ;  and  the  honour  of  thine 
associate  as  the  fear  of  thy  master ;  and  the  fear 
of  thy  master  as  the  fear  of  Heaven '  (Aboth  iv.  17 
in  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  JmoUh  Fathers*).  The 
claims  of  one's  teacher  were  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  one's  father,  unless  the  latter  were  also  one  of 
the  learned.  If  one's  father  and  one's  teacher  had 
lost  anything,  or  were  bearing  burdens,  or  were  in 
captivity,  the  teacher  was  to  be  assisted  first  {Baba 
mefia  ii.  11  in  Schiirer,  OJV*n.  317,  and  Taylor, 
^»^.eit.^\).  The  honour  which  they  demanded  was 
freely  accorded  to  them.  They  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  not  only  amone  their  pupUs,  but  also 
among  the  people  generally.  They  were  usually 
addressed  as  Rabbi  ('VI,  literally '  my  lord ' ;  it  also 
meant '  master'  in  the  sense  of  '  teacher,'  Jn  l"),t 
occasionally  also  as  Bdbban  or  Rabbon  (cf .  Babboni, 
addressed  to  Christ  in  Mk  10",  Jn  20>*),  father 
{^abba)  and  matter  (= teacher,  Mt  23*- '*). 

ii.  FinrcnONS. — It  was  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, with  the  Law  that  the  scribw  occupied 
themselves.  In  respect  of  it  their  functions  were 
threefold:  (1)  they  had  theoretically  to  develop 
the  Law  itself ;  (2)  they  had  to  teach  the  Law  to 
their  pupils ;  and  (3)  they  had  to  act  as  judges  in 
the  Sannedrin  and  in  the  various  local  courts.^ 

(1)  The  theoretical  development  of  the  Law. — 
Theoretically,  the  vrritten  Law,  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  the  absolute  norm  of  life,  the 
religious,  civil,  and  penal  code  of  Israel.  The 

Sions  Jew  was  required  to  observe  it  in  its  minntest 
etails.  But  it  was  impoasible  for  an  aven^  man 
to  do  so  without  special  guidance.  For  this  guid- 
ance they  looked  to  the  scribes.  One  of  their 
chief  functions  was  to  stady  the  exact  letter  of  the 
Law,  to  harmonize  and  develop  its  various  precepts 
into  the  minutest  details,  so  as  to  secure  its  com- 
plete fulfilment,  and  to  show  how  its  precepts 
were  to  be  observed  in  daily  life.  This  they  did 
also  with  the  great  mass  of  unwritten  legal  tradi- 
tions, which  in  course  of  time  bad  grown  up  along- 
side of  the  written  Law.  Cases,  however,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  in  rej^ird  to  which  both  the 
written  Law  and  tradition  were  rilent,  while  the 

*  '**8orIb*''CI«t(.Mr<ia)nnloitaiiateIyU]r««tMiontlM«ty- 
SMdociokl  MOM  o(  Um  word  (^fu^itmnit  ms^t);  "lawyw" 
i—fumit)  li  •oanely  better ;  La.'*  ttiutilirxmytt  to  perbap*  the 
most  exact  title '  (Swete  on  Uk  1»).  Joeepbus  oooaaonally  oaUs 
them  nfirr€tS  (BJ  L  xxxUL  2,  n.  xrtL  8, 8).  'The  word  ntk. 
wbioh  in  earlier  timee  had  betoi  apjdied  to  one  who  wae  eUUea 
in  any  ot  the  arts  of  life  .  .  .  baa  oome  to  be  applied,  if  not 
tzcliuively,  yet  at  leaet  ohieflj,  to  one  who  was  ehrewd  with 
practicai  wiadom,  or  who  knew  the  thoosht*  and  aavinge  of  the 
andente'  (Hatoiri  Biittrt  LMurtt,  m.  Hatch  abo  reminds 
OS  (p.  28)  that '  by  Oranmar  waa  meant  the  stody  ot  literature.' 

t  AcoordinttoSchfireritwainotttllattar  the  time  of  Ohrlit 
that '  BabbTbecame  a  KU* ;  In  the  Ocqxls  It  knot  a  titl*,  bat 
a  reepeottnl  form  of  address. 

t  Ot  Aboth  L  1:  The  men  of  the  Oraat  Srosgogne  ■■tid 
three  thing*:  Be  deliberate  in  ludinnent:  nd  lain  op  naay 
dliolplas;  aidmalnafataetoUMTbrih.' 


changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  national 
life  rendered  some  of  the  old  enactments  highly 
inconvenient,  if  not  obsolete.  How,  under  these 
changed  conditions,  was  it  possible  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  t 
How  were  these  new  cases  to  be  met!  The 
solution  of  these  difficulties  was  one  of  the  leading 
occupations  of  the  scribes.  By  means  of  an 
exegesis  which  was  frequently  very  artificial,  they 
not  only  based  existing  legal  tradition  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  written  Law,  but  also  deduced  from 
it  rules  that  would  meet  the  new  case;  or  titey 
met  it  by  ^vingr  to  some  s^ing  or  recent  custom 
of  the  'wise'  the  value  of^  fixed  legal  tradition. 
They  were  not  satisfied^  however,  with  expound- 
ing the  Law  and  tradition  so  as  to  meet  actually 
occurring  cases.  Th«v  busied  themselves  in  pro- 
viding for  all  ooneeivaole  cases  that  might  occur, 
and  especially  in  making  a  hedge  or  fence  round 
the  Law,  ».«.  m  so  expanding  the  compass  of  legal 
precept  beyond  what  was  laM  down  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  in  the  oldest  form  of  toadition,  that  it 
mi^ht  be  impossible  for  a  man,  if  he  observed  all 
their  traditional  rules,  to  be  even  tempted  to  trans- 
gress the  Law.*  Frombein^'ex^etesof  theLaw' 
the  scribes  thus  became  legislators ;  thqr  not  only 
made  the  Law  more  precise,  but  also  introduced 
into  it  many  innovations,  supplementing  and,  in 
some  cases,  abolishing  it,  by  their  inferences  and 
traditions.  Still  they  nad  no  intention  of  innovat- 
ing t  they  were  great  sticklers  for  antiquity  ;  they 
only  meant  to  say  what  was  old  (cf.  Wellhausen, 
IJO*  284). 

This  ever-accumulating  mass  of  legal  traditions 
and  of  legal  determinations  was  called  H&l&ch&.t 
It  was  equally  binding  with  the  written  Law,  Uie 
two  together  oonstitutmg  the  absolute  rule  of  life. 
It  was  given  by  God  to  Moses  at  Sinai;  Moses 
delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders, 
and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets 
to  the  men  of  the  Great  synwogue  lAb<ah  L  I, 
where  Torah=the  oral  law;  <?.  weber,  op.  eit. 
88  ff.).  It  was  the  authentie  interpretation  and 
supplement  of  the  Torah;  Jehovah  not  only 
taught  Moses  the  Torah,  but  also  its  authentic 
interpretation,  «r  (he  lex  oralit  (Pesikta  38a,  in 
Weber,  89).  In  theory  the  written  Law  was  the 
highest  norm ;  but  in  practice  the  scribes  assigned 
sreater  importance  to  the  oral  law  (cf.  Mt  16"-, 
Mk  7"^).  They  interpreted  the  Law  by  tradition, 
whieh  was  'the  fence  to  Torah'  {Aboth  ilL  20). 
'The  Bible  was  understood  by  the  help  of  the 
Halacha,  qoite  aa  much  as  the  Halarha  was  based 
upon  the  BiUe '  (W.  B.  Smith,  op.  eit.  84).  It  was 
more  neoessarr  to  team  and  teach  tradition  than 
Scripture.  The  transgression  of  Rabbinic  precepts 
was  sin.  Whoever  transgressed  the  words  of  the 
wise  was  worthy  of  deaui.  'An  offence  against 
the  sayings  of  the  scribes  is  worse  than  one  against 
those  of  Scripture '  {Sanh.  xL  8,  quoted  in  Eders- 
heim.  The  Lyfe  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messittk, 
i.  98  ;  cf.  also  Weber,  op.  eit.  102  £).  They  never- 
theless maintained  that  tradition  was  essentially 
nothing  more  than  the  interroetation  and  more 
specific  determination  of  the  Torah,  from  which, 
they  alleged,  all  l^al  decisions  were  derived  (cf. 

•  Ot  W.  E.  Smith,  or JC>  81  P  47] ;  Taylor,  op. ««.  11 :  '  to 
make  a  teno*  to  the  Torah  means  to  impoee  additional  restric- 
tion* to  u  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  tram  forbidden  ground.' 
Btreane,  Tk»  Ag»  tf  ih»  Maeeabttt,  tt :  'The  term  mean*  the 
prohibition  <rf  things  innocent  in  tbemselTes,  but  bordering  too 
closely  for  safety  on  things  forbidden.'  Weber,  ep.  sit.  lU, 
giTS*  the  following  example :  It  was  forbidden  to  drink  ttis 
wine  of  the  Oentilea,  beoaoae  they  were  nerer  ceitain  that  th<9 
did  not  thereby  oome  into  cootaci  with  idolatry. 

t  HdUahd  means  literally  *  going,' '  way,'  benoe  flg.  'oostom, 
'usage,'  'rule,'  esp.  one  saa  tradOioniuly,  fiu  a  nMtjoriftiis 
(rodfiumCWeberi,  M); '  Haladha  was  Isgal  teaohing,  qrstsamatiiad 
legal  precept  .  .  .  the  system  of  rules  applying  the  Pentateucbal 
law  to  every  case  of  pnotlos  and  eraiT  datall  ol  Uls'  (W.  B. 
Smith,  op.  sit.  68). 
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Weber,  96  ff.).  Whether  an  inference  or  a  cnstom 
should  become  a  binding  hdlScha  was  determined 
by  the  majority  of  those  distinguished  for  learn* 
ing.  It  was  thus  also  that  they  decided  the 
differences  between  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
ShammaL  Theoretically,  the  hdldchdth  were  an* 
changeable;  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  im- 

g>ssible  to  maintain  this  principle  in  practice, 
at  a  halOchd  could  be  changed  or  abolished 
only  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Wise. 
'One  Sanhedrin  cannot  abrogate  tlie  decision  of 
anothet  Sanhedrin,  unless  it  be  superior  in  wisdom 
and  in  number '  (Eduyoth  i.  6,  quoted  in  Montet, 
op.  cit.  231). 

As  expositors  and  guardians  of  the  Law  the 
scribes  occupied  them^ves  mainly  with  precepts 
regarding  sacrifices,  the  festival  celebrations,  the 
oteervance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  payments  to  be 
made  to  the  priests  and  the  temple,  and  more 
especially  with  those  relating  to  levitical  purity  in 
the  matter  of  foods,  purifications,  ete.  They  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  these  ascetic  elements  because 
they  thereby  kept  Israel  separate  from  the  Gentiles. 
'Their  ideal  was  not  righteousness,  but  holiness' 
(Wellhansen,  op.  eit.  150).  The  marks  of  areligions 
Jew  were  fasting  (of.  Lk  18"),  almsgiving  (Mt6"'0> 
and  prayer,  as  the  fulfilment  of  statutory  duties 
(cf.  Mt  e"- ;  Aboth  ii.  17 ;  'be  eareful  in  reading 
the  Shima';  i.t.  Dt  6<-').  Beally  ethical  duties 
were  assigned  a  subordinate  place  (Mt  16^-,  Mk 
7"-,  Mt  W^-).  A  distinction  was  drawn  between 
greater  and  lesser  commandments ;  but  they  were 
enjoined  '  to  be  attentive  to  a  light  precept  as  to  a 
grave'  (Aboth  ii.  1).  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
idea  of  lewaxA  {Aboth  \v.  13  ff.:  'whosoever  fulfils 
the  Torah  in  poverty  will  at  length  fulfil  it  in 
wealth ' ;  '  if  thou  labonrest  in  the  Torah,  He  hath 
much  leward  to  give  unto  tliee ' ;  '  he  who  performs 
ane  precept  has  gotten  to  liimself  one  advocate ; 
end  he  wlio  commits  one  transgression  has  gotten 
to  himself  one  accuser.'  Cf.  v.  11  ff.,  where  seven 
kinds  of  punishment  are  shown  to  come  on 
account  of  seven  main  transgressions,  such  as 
dearth  from  failure  to  tithe). 

Piety  was  thus  reduced  to  on  external  and 
mechanical  formalism.  Nothing  was  of  value,  if 
not  strictly  regulated  by  an  external  law ;  no 
room  was  left  for  moral  originality  or  spon- 
taneity; uniformity  and  formal  exactness  were 
all-important.  Life  under  the  Law  was  felt  to 
be  a  heavy  burden ;  the  scribes  themselves  had  to 
devise  methods  whereby  to  evade  some  of  their 
own  precepts  (Lk  U*,  Mt  W*"-).  Instead  of  prov- 
ing a  help  to  men  in  their  moral  and  religious  life, 
the  Law  had  become  a  means  whereby  access  to 
God  was  cut  off  (Lk  H»).» 

(2)  Tlie  teaching  of  the  Law. — With  a  view  to 
'raising  np  many  disciples'  {Aboth  LI),  the  more 
famous  rabbins  gathered  round  them  studious 
young  men,  to  whom  thejr  expounded  the  Law 
(cf.  Josephus,  AtU.  xvn.  vi.  2,  BJ  L  xxxiii.  2). 
Seeing  that  the  oral  law  was  the  main  theme  of 
their  instruction,  their  teaching  consisted  in  a 
constant  repetition  of  its  numerous  precepts,  so 
that  their  pupils  might  have  them  imprinted  on 
their  memory.  They  also  put  concrete  cases,  real 
or  iiaaginary,  before  their  pupils,  in  order  to  train 
them  in  the  application  of  legal  principles.  Their 
pupils  were  also  allowed  to  put  questions  to  them, 
and  to  attend  the  disputations  which  they  held 
among  themselves  over  difficult  questions.  The 
pujiils  had  only  two  duties:  (a)  to  retain  every- 
thing faithfully  in  their  memory,  and  (6)  never  to 
teach  otherwise,  even  in  expression,  than  they  had 
been  taught  by  their  master  (cf.  Aboth  v.  18,  of 

*  For  the  iegti  tnuUtlons  renrdinir  th«  obserranoe  of  tb« 
Sabbath,  etc,  see  Schiirer,  op.  cU.  U.  4M  S. ;  Edanheim,  op.  eit. 
i.  7740  ,  and  d.  art  Sabuth. 


the  four  characters  in  scholars,  'quick  to  hear, 
and  slow  to  forget,  is  wise';  iiL  12,  'wben  a 
scholar  of  the  wise  sits  and  studies,  and  has  for- 

gotten  a  word  of  his  Mishno,  they  account  it  nnt« 
im  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  death  iL  10,  '  Eliezei 
ben  Hyrcanns  is  a  plastered  cisteon,  which  loseth 
not  a  drop').  Both  teachers  and  pupils  adhered 
rigidly  to  tradition.  On  any  subject  whatever, 
the  fact  that  the  rabbis  had  said  so  and  so  waf 
decisive  (cf.  Mk  9"). 

Both  for  the  disputations  of  the  scribes  among 
themselves  and  for  the  instruction  of  their  pupiU 
there  were  special  academies  {beth  hammiarash), 
distinct  from  the  synagogues.  In  Jerusalem  their 
lectures  were  delivered  also  in  the  temple  (cf.  Lk 
2««,  Mt  21«»  28»,  Mk  14*  Lk  20»  21",  Jn  W"),  ».«. 
in  the  outer  court.  The  scholars  sat  on  the  gronnd, 
the  teachers  on  a  raised  bench  (of.  Lk  2**,  Ac  22*, 
Mt26»,  A  both  L  4,  v.  21). 

(3)  As  j'urf^e.?.— Although  in  NT  times  a  pro- 
fessional Knowledge  of  the  Law  was  not  requisite 
on  the  part  of  a  judge,  the  scribes  would  naturally 
be  called  upon  to  fill  that  office.  In  the  Sanhedrin 
at  Jerusalem  the  '  chief  priests'  had  the  first  place; 
but  scribes  also  had  a  seat  in  it  (cf.  Mk  14^*-"  15>, 
Lk  22"  23">,  Ac  4*),  and  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence {Ant.  xvm.  i.  4).   See  art.  SANHEDRIN. 

Their  whole  professional  activity  both  as  teachers 
and  judges  was  understood  to  be  gratis.  '  R.  Zadok 
said.  Make  them  [i.e.  words  of  TorahJ  not  a  crown, 
to  glory  in  them ;  nor  an  axe,  to  live  bv  them. 
And  thus  was  Hillel  wont  to  say.  And  he  who 
serves  himself  with  the  tiara  [the  crown  of  the  Law] 
perishes.  Lo,  whosoever  makes  profit  from  words 
of  Torah  removes  his  life  from  this  world'  {Aboth 
iv.  9 ;  cf.  Taylor,  op.  eit.  68).  They  had  therefore 
to  earn  the  means  of  living  in  other  ways.  Those 
of  them  who  were  not  possessed  of  private  means 
carried  on  a  trade  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the 
Law  (cf .  Ac  18').  But  they  had  to  make  the  study 
of  the  Law  sujireme  (Sir  38*^9";  Aboth  iL  6, 
Hillel  said,  'He  that  has  much  traitic  will  not 
become  wise' ;  iv.  14,  'K.  Meir  said.  Have  little 
business,  and  be  busied  in  Torah '). 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  received  pay- 
ment for  their  teaching  (cf.  our  Lord's  saying, 
Mt  10",  Lk  10',  and  St.  Paul's  assertion  of  his 
right,  seldom  exercised,  of  being  supported  by 
those  to  whom  he  preached  the  gospel,  1  Co  9*''*, 
8  Co  II*-,  Ph  4'^»),  and  that  they  knew  how  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people  (cf. 
Mk  12«>,  Lk  20*'  16"). 

Though  it  was  miunly  with  the  Law  that  the 
seribes  occupied  themselves,  they  also  turned  their 
attention  to  the  historical  and  didactic  contents  of 
their  sacred  writings.  These  they  treated  with 
far  greater  freedom  than  the  legal  contents,  ampli- 
fying and  embellishing  them  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  "The  teaching  that  was  thus  derived  from 
Scripture  was  called  HaggSda.  'Haggada  was 
doctrinal  and  practical  admonition,  mingled  with 
parable  and  legend.'  '  It  was  recognized  as  a 
role  of  faith  and  life,  and  embraced  doctrinal 
topics,  practical  exhortation,  embellishments  and 
fabulous  developments  of  Bible  narratives '  (W.  K. 
Smith,  op.  eU.  68,  168 ;  cf.  Driver,  LOT^  487). 

Of  historical  hagg&dd  we  have  an  example  in  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  an  idealization  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  history  in  Samuel  and  Kings  (see  art. 
Chronicles,  vol.  i.  395  ff.).  Later  haggadists 
treated  mainly  of  the  history  of  creation  and  of 
the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  past.*  They 

*  For  Creation  ct.  Aboth  v.  1,  9 :  for  Abnham,  cf.  Joaephiu, 
ArU.  I.  TiL  2,  AbMt  t.  4  with  Taylor'a  note,  cm.  at.  80 ;  aa  to 
Uoeea  cf.  Ant.  iL-nr.  and  what  Is  aaid  in  the  NT  of  hU  culture 
(Ac  7^ ;  of  Sumts  and  Jambrbs(2  Ti  38) ;  of  the  rock  (aee  Bock) 
that  followed  the  leraelltee  throufrh  the  wildemew(10o  10<); 
of  the  Law  being  given  him,  not  diiecUr  by  Qod,  but  throu,;ta 
the  medUtkm  o!  aogelt  (Ao  7U,  Cal  V»,  He  if);  ot  Michaai 
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also  elaborated  the  ethical  fmd  religions  contents 
of  Scripture  in  an  altogether  unhistorical  and  fan- 
tastic manner,  devoting  attention  especially  to 
angelology,  theosophy,  and  eschatology.  Unlike 
legal  triulition  IhdiSchd),  historical  and  doctrinal 
tradition  (haggdda)  was  not  binding,  save  on  a 
few  points  such  as  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  by  God,  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Law, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
On  the  scribes  and  Jesus,  see  art  Pharisees,  |  liL 


;RATtrRi.y-8cbfirer.  QJOU  u.  806  ff.  {HJP  n.  i.  nZff.X 
'^above  article  ngmtly  indebted;  Wellhauaen, 
G  >  1»3  ff.  and  nwiun ;  WebA,  JUd.  TheoUnit  avf  Qnmd  del 
Talmud,  etc,  IS. ;  Scliultz,  Atttett.  TheologU',  290ff. :  Hatu- 
ntl>,  Seutett.  ZeUmtduchtt*,  87 ff.;  0.  Holtzmann,  Stutiit. 
ZeitgenehiehU,  itlB. :  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  i/nUeiL  Thtolagit, 
86ff.;  Jlontet,  iM  origxnadtgmrUt  taduoimet  pharinm,Q\fLt 
S18S.,  and  pauim-,  Marti,  Thfulogie  dn  Alt.  TettammU*, 
269 ff. ;  the  article  '  Sohriftgelelirte '  in  Winer's  RWB3  11.  428- 
428,  in  Herzo^a  RB»  (by  Strack),  in  Sdienkei'i  Bibel-LexOKm 
(bv  Kldpper),  in  Biehm'a  UWBt  (by  Scliiirer);  Ederaheim, 
L\fe  and  Timet  of  Jenu  the  Meeeiah,  L  88  ff.,  ii.774ff. :  Taylor, 
Savinge  «/  the  Jmnth  Fathered  ;  W.  E.  Smith,  OTJC^  66 ff. 
P  42  ff .  1 ;  Baciier,  Dif  altente  TrrminoL  der  jOd.  Schri/tauMegung 
(p.  33  ff.  on  Hasrgkdi^  iUustratin?  furtber  what  ia  quoted  on  the 
derivation  in  LOT,  Le.,  and  wfaioh  Schiiraro,  U.  839,  accepu). 

D.  Eaton. 

SCRIP.— Scrip  occult  once  as  the  tr.  of  wp^: 
yalkut  (from  epS  to  giean),  a  shepherd's  bag,  in 
Its  single  occurrence,  1  S  17* ;  and  six  times  as 
the  tr.  of  vipa,  a  traveller's  leathern  bag  for 
holding  provi»ions  (cf.  LXX,  2  K  4«,  Jth  10» 
IS'""),  Nit  lO"",  Mk  6»,  Lk  9>  10*  22»-",  all  the 
examples  of  that  word.  RV  retains  '  scrip '  in 
(>T,  but  changes  into  '  wallet '  in  KT.  The  Eng. 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  'scrip'  (formerly 
spelt  '  script,'  from  ler^tum),  a  schedule  :  it  is  of 
Scand.  origin  (IceL  skreppa),  and  is  allied  to,  if  not 
derived  from,  '  scrap '  (Icel.  skrm),  as  made  from 
a  scrap  of  skin,  oi  as  used  for  holduig  scraps  of  food. 
See  Uao.  J.  Hastings. 

SCRIPTUBK.— The  words  so  translated  in  EV 
are— 

1.  apf,  only  Dn  10"  'I  will  show  thee  that 
which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth '  (KV 
'  writing '),  where  the  reference  is  to  '  the  book  in 
which  God  has  inscribed  beforehand,  as  truly  as 
they  will  be  fulfilled,  the  destinies  of  mankind ' — 
Driver.  Elsewhere  this  word  is  tr*  '  writing,'  ex- 
cept Ezr  2",  Neh     (EV  '  register '). 

Tbia  idea  of  a  Book  of  Ood,  in  which  are  recorded  men's 
names  or  deeds,  runs  through  OT,  the  Apocalyptio  lit,  and 
NT.  It  anpeais  that  burgeaa-roUs  of  cities  were  kept,  in  which 
were  enrolled  the  namea  of  the  citizens,  with  their  familie* 
(Jer  22^  'Write  ye  this  man  childless')  and  their  vocation* 
(the  priests'  roll  or  'register'  hi  Ezr  Neh  1**).  Soch  rolls 
suggested  the  figure  of  a  roll  or  book  kept  by  Ood,  containing 
the  names  of  the  covenant  people  of  IsrueL  In  Is  4*  ('  he  that 
remoineth  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  holy,  even  every  one 
that  is  n-ritten  among  the  living  (BVm  'unto  life']  in  Jeru- 
salem ')  and  Ezk  13>  ('  neither  shairthey  be  written  hi  the  writing 
(BVm  '  register  'J  of  :^e  house  of  luael ')  we  see  the  transition 
from  the  civil  to  the  religioiu  use,  or  at  least  from  the  actual 
to  the  ideal.  From  the  roll  or  book  the  name  of  Uie  dUien 
was  removed  at  death ;  so  in  Ex  SSf*  U-Ms  saya, '  Blot  me,  I 
pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  wtiich  thou  liast  written,'  and  v.*> 
Jehovah  answers,  *  Whosoever  tias  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I 
blot  out  of  my  book.'  See  Charles,  £ooib  <if£noeA,  p.  ISIS. 

2.  ypiniM :  this  rord  is  used  in  NT  in  the  foil. 

senses — (1)  A  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  written 
cliaracter,  Gal  6"  (where  AV  follows  Tind.  in 
rendering  '  how  large  a  letter,'  but  RV,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  Tvd/t/iara  ypi</>nv,  '  how  large 
letters,'  Wye.  and  lihem.  already  ha<d  'what 
manner  of  letters ').  In  AV,  after  TU,  this  sense  is 
found  also  in  Lk  23",  but  omitted  from  KV,  after 
the  best  MSS.  (2)  Any  written  document,  Lk 
16«- '  A  V  '  bUl,"  RV  '  bond '  (TR  t4  ypd^^,  edd.  ri. 

contending  with  the  devil  tor  his  body  (JudeO);  Ba'jna  or 
Salmon,  the  father  of  Bou  CI  Ch  2><,  Ru  iHt),  woa  the  hiMlnnd 
of  Bahab  (Ht  !•) ;  the  drought  and  famine  of  1  K  171  ISi"  were 
known  to  have  uuued  three  and  a  half  yeaia  (Lk  t^,  Ja  6" ;  sn 
also  Gal  4S>,  oL  under  hunuu). 


ypdniMTa],  (3)  An  epistle,  Ac  28"  {ypinnara,  EV 
'  letters ').  (4)  The  law  of  Moses,  Jn  5"  (rd  ixelrot 
ypdnnara,  E  V  '  his  writings ') ;  in  St.  Paul  as  written 
and  judicial  in  opposition  to  the  liberty  of  the 
law  of  life  in  Christ,  Ro  2"-»  7',  2  do  3^«  '. 
(5)  The  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  OT,  2  Ti  3"  (TR 
rd  Uf^  ypinftaTa,  edd.  omit  rd,  AV  '  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures,' RV  '  the  sacred  vrritings').  (6)  Learning, 
Jn72,Ac26«. 

8.  -ypo^.  Once  this  word  refers  to  NT  writ- 
ings, viz.  the  Epp.  of  St  Paul,  2  P  3'* ;  elsewhere 
the  reference  is  to  a  passage  of  the  OT,*  or  to  the 
OT  Scriptures  in  general  In  Gal  3*  'the  Scrip- 
tore'  is  personified. 

The  queaUon  whether  rf»*i  In  the  sing,  is  ever  used  of  the 
OT  as  a  whole  is  much  disputed.  In  a  note  to  Oal  3^  Lightfoot 
lays  down  the  rule  that  'the  sing,  yftt^  in  the  NT  always 
means  a  partietdar  paeoage  of  Scripture.'  But  in  a  subsequent 
note  to  Bo  4*  he  somewhat  modiflea  this  statement:  'Dr. 
Vauglum,'  he  says,  'takes  a  different  view,  and  instance* 
examples  from  St.  John.  The  usage  of  St.  John  may  admit  of 
a  doubt,  though,  personally,  I  tlunk  not ;  St.  Paul's  practice, 
however,  is  absolute  and  uniform.'  Hort  (on  1  P  2^  says  that 
in  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  li  yp»fi  '  is  capable  of  being  understood 
as  approximating  to  the  collective  sense.'  See  Westoott, 
nebnat,  p.  474 ff.;  Deissmann,  Biielitudien,  108 S.,  Eng.  tr. 
112S. ;  uid  tmp.  WarfieU  in  J'n$.  and  Rtf.  Remta,  x.  (July 
1889)  p.  478«.  J.  HaSTINOS. 

SCYTHIANS  (Zin!9ai,  3a  1",  Jth  3>*,  2  Mao  A"  12", 
3  Mac  7' ;  Gn  14'-  *  Zk.  in  Symm.  =  o^'y). — A  nomadic 
tribe  of  Indo-European  origin  who  lived  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Don,  and  spread  over  the  region  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  time 
of  the  elder  Pliny  the  name  Scvthia  was  applied 
vaf  iiely  to  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia  and 
S.  E.  Europe.  The  cruelty  of  the  S<^thians  was  pro- 
verbial (Herod,  iv.  64),  and  their  mjustice  (2  Mao 
i,",  cf.  3  Mac  7').  HerodotoB  mentions  (L  103-105) 
that  a  horde  of  Scythians  invaded  Media,  became 
masters  of  Asia,  and  intended  to  attack  Egyj>t. 
Psammetichns,  the  king  of  E^pt,  met  them  in 
Palestine,  where  he  was  besiegmg  Azotus,  and 
prevailed  on  them  by  bribes  to  retreat.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  description  of  the  foe  from 
the  north  in  Jer  4'-6'°  was  suggested  by  the  ravages 
of  these  Scythian  hordes,  and  that  the  imagery  of 
Ezk  38"-  had  a  similar  oririn.  Zephaniah's  de- 
scription of  the  '  Day  of  the  Lord '  may  also  reflect 
the  impression  produced  upon  the  prophet's  mind 
by  the  news  ot  the  advance  of  these  formidable 
hoste  (see  Driver,  LOT*  252,  291  f.,  342,  and  cf. 
art.  Jebemiah  in  toL  iL  p.  570").  Thuc  (ii.  96) 
connects  the  Scythians  with  the  Getee,  their 
neighbonriL  with  whom  they  afterwards  coalesced. 
Horace  (Od.  in.  xziv.  9ff.)  praises  their  simplicity 
and  describes  their  nomadic  habits.  In  Col  3" 
(cf.  Gal  3"),  where  it  Is  said  that  Christianity  does 
away  with  all  ethnical  distinctions,  Scythians  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with,  and  probably  as  a 
^nonym  for,  barbarians.        0.  H.  Pbichabd. 

SCTTHOPOLIS^ee  Bethshean.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Soythopolitans  (Zci;0oroX(e)nxu)  in 
2Maol2»'. 

SEA  (Heb.  o;;  Gr.  4  OSXaami  only  twice  ri 
tAotw,  Mt  18*,  Ac  27*).— Besides  the  literal  use, 
either  generally  or  specially,  with  often  a  descrip- 
tive epithet,  of  the  Mediterranean  (Ex  23",  Nu  34*, 
Dt  U^),  the  Dead  S8a(Ntt34',  Jos  3",  Zee  14»),  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex  10",  Ac7*',  1  Co  10",  He  ll"),  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Nu  34",  Jos  12«,  Mt  4"  15»,  Mk  1"  7", 
Jn  21>  61),  and  even  the  NUe  (Is  18'  I9>,  Ezk  32>, 
Nah  3^  and  Euphrates  (Is  21>,  Jer  SI"),  and  the 
figurative  use  in  OT  for  west,  because  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  the  western  limit  of  Palestine  (Gn 
28",  Ex  10>»  27",  Jos  8»  W),  there  are  poetical, 

*  Hort,  however,  holds  that  In  I  P  2>  i>  yp*^  cannot  mean 
'  In  Scriptuie,'  nor  even  '  in  a  passage  of  Scripture,'  but  mnal 
mean  simply  '  in  writing,'  as  Sir  W  427  441  etc 
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mythological,  and  apocalyptic  references  to  the 
sea,  which  in  several  passages  give  to  the  word  a 
theolo^cal  significance.  In  this  use  the  word 
'  sea '  IS  closely  allied  with  the  word  '  deep '  (dVtj 
LXX  and  NT  4  tpvcffos),  which  means  (1)  the 
primeval  sea,  from  Avhich  all  arose  (Gn  1*,  Ps  24*) ; 
(2)  the  ocean  stream  and  subterranean  waters 
(Gn  7'-  8*  49»,  Dt  33"  V) ;  (3)  any  mass  of  waters 
(Ex  15',  Ps  42'  lOT") ;  (4)  the  depths,  the  deep 
^ares  ot  the  underworld  (Ps  71*";  see  Cheyneon 
Ps  88'  and  148'),  as  the  abode  of  the  dead  generally 
(Ro  10'),  and  specially  of  demons  (Lk  8",  ReT  9^  " 
11'  17»  20').  While  generally  used  only  in  the  third 
sense,  the  word  'sea'  seems  in  some  passages  to 
borrow  the  fourth  sense  also  (Rev  13*,  Eta  7*). 
Either  by  i>oetical  personification  or  as  a  mytho- 
logical survival,  the  sea  is  spoken  of  as  a  monster 
over  which  God  sets  a  watcn,  and  with  which  He 
wages  war  (Job  7",  see  Davidson,  Job,  p.  64  ; 
Is  27",  see  Cheyne,  Itaiah,  i.  p.  158  ;  Is  SI'").  The 
image  of  the  sea  is  used  regarding  man  and  his 
ways :  the  wicked  are  as  the  sea  casting  up  mire 
uddirt  (Is  67**),  mam's  grief  i*  ae  the  onqmet  sea 


BEA,  BRAZEN  (n|^n»  o;  2K  25",  iCh  IS*,  Jei 
52";  called  in  1  K  7>>-2  Ch  4>  Molten  Sea  [o 

-     The 

ironza 
.  u>d, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  laver  ("A**)  of 
the  tabernacle,  was  situated  between  the  altar  anl 
the  porch.t  The  metal  of  which  it  was  made  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  by  David  from  the  cities 
Tibhath  and  Cun.t  The  basin  was  itself  6  cubits 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  10  cubits  and  a  circum- 
ference of  30.§  It  was  a  handbreadth  in  Uiickness. 
Its  rim  was  bent  outward  as  in  that  of  many  cups, 
being  of  the  shape  of  a  lily.  That  is  all  we  are 
told  of  its  shape,  but  from  these  data  Joeephus 
concluded  that  it  was  a  hemisphere :  others  have 
thought  of  it  as  cvlinder-shaped.  Winer.H  Riehm.lT 
and  Thenius**  hold  it  to  hare  been  a  kind  of 
cylinder,  in  which  the  lower  part  buleed  out. 
Thenius,  Keil,  and  others  object  to  Josephus 
view  that,  if  the  basin  were  a  hemisphere,  it 
could  not  hold  2000,  much  less  3000  baths  of  water. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  tiie  cylinder  form  which 
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(Jer  49"),  the  doubtful  man  is  aa  a  wave  tossed  by 
the  wind  (Ja  1'),  wicked  men  are  raging  wavuM  uf 
the  sea  foaming  ont  their  own  shame  (Jude 
invading  hosts  are  compared  to  overflowing  streams 
(Is  8^,  Jer  47*)  and  the  noisy  sea  (Is  11").  In 
Rev  13"  the  beast  rises  out  of  the  sea  (as  in  Dn  7' 
the  four  beasts  rise),  beoanae  (1)  the  sea  as  a  wild, 
terrible  power  (Ps  107**^  i  see  G.  A.  Smith,  MGHL 
bk.  iL  cn.  viL)  represents  heathenism  (Renas  on 
Dn  7*) ;  or  (2)  the  Roman  power  actually  came  from 
the  sea,  or  the  west  (Holtmann,  uandeom,  on 
Rev  13*) ;  or  (8)  the  sea  is  but  a  sjnionym  for  the 
abyss  (<^.  Rev  11'  17*) ;  or  (4)  the  sea  represents 
humanity,  aa  in  the  passages  noted  above  (so  in 
Rev  l?**  the  many  waters  of  are  explained  as 
'  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongnes't 
see  Carpenter  on  Rev  18>  and  17"  in  EUicott^s  NT 
Commentary,  xiL  pp.  167,  SOT).  The  words  in 
Rev  21>  'the  sea  is  no  more '  (RV)  will  mean 
accordingly  that  powers  hostile  to  God,  whether 
men  or  demons,  shall  be  brought  to  nought. 

See  also  art.  Sba  op  Glass,  and  for  'brasen  sea' 
and  *  molten  sea'  next  artlde. 

A.  £.  Gabtib. 


some  give  it.  Benzingertt  points  ont  that  2000 
baths  are  equivalent  to  72,800  litres,  and  that  a 
hemisphere  of  the  dimensions  of  the  brazen  sea 
could  contain  but  32,707  litres,  while  a  cylinder 
of  these  dimensions  would  contain,  at  the  utmost, 
40,062  litres.  It  is  possible  that  the  diameter  and 
circumference  are  taken  at  the  narrowest  part,  say 
immediately  beneath  the  rim;  hot  it  is  inore 
probable  that  the  measurements  apply  to  the  rim, 
and  that  lower  down  the  vsMel  oolged  ont  rery 
much. 

Aooonlbif  to  tOh  4»  snd  Jonphos.  ilnt.  vm.  UL  5,  the  tea 
held  not  KMOi  but  SOOOfaftUis.  uia  Thenliu  trmce  the  error 
to  a  tnosorioer,  sod  saoonUnttT  siter  SOOO  to  tOOO.  There  ie, 
bowerer,  do  eztenul  loppon  nr  tbe  ebsngs,  end  It  Is  ex- 
oeedlngly  Ukelv  that  we  <nre  tin  hugw  nnmber  to  tbe  toodneei 
eftheOhronicler  tor  iiitlMiWca  >  lonJoiW  eqaslledst  leeet 
IVtlM  Jewish  histoflsii. 

Below  tha  rim,  somewhere  near  the  middle  of 
*  The  BoDsiis  oalled  Isqt*  vesMis  lakes  (bMW). 

tlChU*,otl8<».  His  nam*  of  places  dUhr  in  tbesi 

iiuuss.       iJtrs*iL6a.       tarsi  lsh. 

—  Com.  ttCtahaolKm 
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the  ressel,  prolMbly  two  rows  of  colocynthB*  wen 
figured,  these  being  cast  with  the  basin,  and  not 
subsequently  carved.  Stadet  has  shown  on  gram- 
matical and  other  grounds  that  the  numeral '  ten' 
must  go  with  '  cubits '  and  not  with  '  oolocynths,' 
and  that,  in  short,  the  words  oonstitate  ft  olamsy 
gloss,  and  had  far  better  be  left  out. 

The  Brazed  Sea  rested  upon  12  brazen  oxen,  with 
their  heads  turned  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
8  looking  in  each  direction.  All  of  them  probably 
stood  upon  one  basement  of  metal 

It  is  likely  that  the  space  between  the  several 
groui)s  was  greater  than  that  between  the  several 
members  of  the  group ;  but  we  have  no  information 
on  this,  or  concerning  the  height  of  the  oxen  or 
their  other  diiiiensiuns. 

Jooephus :  says  that  in  nuking  them  Solomon  broke  the  Isw 
of  Hoaea  which  lorlnde  the  making  ol  any  nftven  image,}  a*  he 
did  alio  in  making  the  lions  that  were  about  hia  throne.  He 
miglit  eurely  have  added  the  cherubim,  wliioh  oome  nnder  the 
■ama  category.  Riehm  uya  the  flgurea  of  oxen  were  c^caen 
to  form  a  rest  tor  the  basin,  because  oxeo  formed  so  large  apart 
o(  the  offerings.  This  may  also  supply  a  leaaon  lor  the  noms  at 
the  four  comers,  as  Kranz  Delitacb  suggests.!  Stade,  Beo- 
singer,  Nowack,  and  othei*  hold  that  the  oxen  have  a  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  which  pr^ 
Tailed  in  the  North  ;  tl>e  horns  of  the  altar  an  traced  to  the 
samesouiea.  Koatersltriestoprovathattha'Sea'staDdslorthe 
0^.i^*the  deep,'  one  souroa  of  water  supply,  and  that  the 
laven**  represent  the  clouds,  the  WMiTCe  of  tb*  nin  supply. 
Benzinger  gives  his  aroroTal  to  this  theoi7,tt  and  so  did 
Bmeodlt  before  him.  On  theae  mattan  the  Bible  is  silent. 

We  are  not  told  how  the  basin  was  supplied  with 
water,  nor  how  the  water  was  got  out. 

As  to  the  iirst,  Keil  thinks  it  was  filled  by  means 
of  a  crane  which  raised  the  water  from  the  fountain 
close  to  the  altar  and  transferred  it  by  means  of 
some  vessel  to  the  '  Sea'  whenever  it  was  wanted. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  there  must  have  been 
some  apertures  low  enough  to  be  reached ;  poesibly 
the  water  came  out  of  the  months  of  the  oxen 
through  pipes  supplied  with  taps.  For  the  opinions 
of  leMing  rabbinical  writers,  see  Lnndins,  Jvd. 
Heilig.,  Hamburg,  1738,  p.  366. 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  older  and  soberer 
account  of  Kings  of  the  purpose  served  by  the 
Brazen  Sea.  But  in  2  Ch  4'  it  is  said  to  be  for 
the  priests  to  wash  in :  that  is,  if  we  take  the 
account  of  the  "A*?  or  laver§S  of  the  tabernacle  to 
guide  ua,  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet 
with  its  water  before  they  proceeded  to  ofier 
sacrifices. 

The  next  point  at  which  we  meet  the  Brazen  Sea 
Is  in  2  K  16",  where  it  is  narrated  that  Ahaz,  for 
the  sake  of  their  value,  took  away  the  brazen 
3xen,  and  laid  the  'Sea'  on  the  stone  mtvement. 
The  Cbaldseans  at  a  later  time,  led  by  Nebuohad- 
ne7.zar,  broke  the  'Sea'  into  pieces  and  carried 
away  these  pieces  to  Babylon.|||| 

Alter  this  we  read  no  more  about  it.  Yet  Sir 
60*  m  seems  to  show  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 

*  Tba  addition  '  ten  oolooyntha  to  erery  enUt '  has  no  sup- 
port In  the  UT,  nor  in  tlw  LZZ,  thouj^  Shaoini  sad  Kail 
defend  this  rendering. 

tZ.AriKlU.U7f. 

t  AnL  Tin.  vii.  6.  |  Ex  tO<. 

[  Rlebm,  iriTBlL  7M.  Ha  oomparea  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
slbus  witb  rams'  heads  at  the  oomers.  Of.  Turn,  Attar  if 
burnt -ojTCTSno. 

UTAT,  I87»,4«8ff.  See  1  K  T"-",  and  of.  Lavsm. 

tt  Btb.  ^r«X.  t8»;  of.  also  Nowack,  Anii.  U.  ML,  and 
Klttel,  SIMg*,  p.  M. 

tt  LOtHnuk  3*r  atttat.  BtlMoiugmMdiU,  p.  ISO  [not  in 
tnd  ed.,  Smend  hSTlng  now,  sshe  Informs  the  preeent  writer, 
abandoned  Kosteis'  new  aa  being  baaed  on  dogmatic  rather 
than  critical  considerations^ 

If  See  Ex  SOUC :  this  Urer  Is  to  be  sharphr  dlstingatahed  from 
the  10  larers  of  the  temple.  See  LaTsa,  and  ef.  a  very  ebiborate 
article  by  Stade,  entitled '  Die  Kesselwagen  dea  sakn.  Tempels, 
1  K  TfJ*,' in  Z^riK,  1001,  p.  M6B. 

ig2K2fii>-i<,Jer6SH.*>.  In  the  last  paMge  It  la  stated  that 
the  Chaldnans  took  amor  tlte  oxan  as  well.  This  Is  not  wid  In 
the  Book  of  Kings. 

H Y  '  In  his  days '  (those  of  Simon  the  high  priest) '  the  dstem 
to  receive  water,  being  In  compass  as  the  sea,  was  oorered  with 
phues  of  brass '  (but  see  the  Uebi,  and  of.  Kautach,  ^jMkr.l. 


the  second  temple  had  its  Brazen  Sea  too,  though 
apart  from  the  vagne  hint  contained  in  this  verse 
of  the  Apocrypha  we  read  nothing  abont  a  Brazen 
or  Molten  Sea  in  any  temple  except  Solomon's. 

Ljtbutvbb.— Beland,  Antiq.  Soar.  L  6  ft.;  Keil,  Tetnpel 
Sotonos,  118 a.;  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Winer',  Biehm<, 
and  the  works  on  Biblical  Archnology  by  Londius,  Benzinger, 
and  Nowaok ;  Stade's  OetohUMe  da  Volkn  Itnui,  1.  836 1.;  the 
Oommantaries  of  Theniua,  Kittei,  Benzinger  on  'Kings'— the 
first  very  full  and  able,  the  last  two  short,  oompact,  and  up  to 
date.  T.  W.  DaVUS. 

SEA  OF  CHIRNESETH,  SEA  OF  OAULBE^ 
See  Gauleb,  Sea  of. 

SEA  OF  GLASS  (AY),  OLASST  SEA  (RV), 
6iXaan  inhdni,  occurring  Bev  4*  15*^,  has  no 
exact  parallel  in  previous  or  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Bat,  as  the  scene  in  Bev  4  attaches  itself  to 
Kzk  1,  it  is  natural  to  find  in  the  'glassy  sea 
before  the  throne '  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  in 
Ezk  1**  'the  likeness  of  a  firmament  (Heb.  rpi 
3E< expanse';  LXX  ^ep^uMf^' solid  structure, 
whence  Vulg.  Armamentum)  like  the  colour  of  the 
terrible  crystal '  (LXX  i^t  ipaaa  xpurrdXXov, '  having 
the  look  of  crystal '),  extending  over  the  head  m 
the  living  creatures  and  under  '  the  likeness  of  a 
throne,  as  th«  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone' 
(Ezk  We  are  reminded  also  of  Ex  2^ » 
whei«  it  is  said  that,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  elders  of  Israel  ascended  the  mount  and  '  saw 
the  God  of  Israel,' '  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it 
were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  very  heaven  (LxX  etSot  irre/wii/iarot  roS 
Ufori/O,  'the  appearance  of  the  heaven's  firma- 
ment ')  for  cleamess.'  And  just  as  there  was  '  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mount'  (Ex  24>^),  so  aJso  in  Ezk 
I"  we  are  told  that  '  there  was  an  appearance  of  - 
fire  .  .  .  round  about,'  and  again  in  Rev  15*  the 
glasey  sea  is  'mingled  with  fire.'  Another  im- 
perfect parallel  is  found  in  Enoch  14*.  The  walls 
of  the  heavenly  house  from  which  Enoch  saw  in 
vision  a  second  house  and  a  throne  in  it  and  the 
ffreat  gloiy  thereon,  were  'like  a  mosaic  crystal 
floor,  and  its  groundwork  was  of  crystal  .  .  .  and 
its  floor  was  fire.'  Perhaps  the  most  nearlv  exact 
parallel  occurs  in  the  Bowe  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
(the  Slavonic  fragment  of  the  Enoch  literature, 
probably  composed  in  its  present  form  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  cent  A.D.).*  In  3*  Enoch  tells  how 
the  angels  had  teJcen  him  up  into  the  first  heaven, 
next  above  the  tether :  '  and  they  showed  me  (he 
adds)  a  very  great  sea,  greater  than  the  earthly 
(*.«.  the  Mediterranean),  and  they  brought  before 
my  face  the  elders.'  Afterwards,  in  a  higher 
heaven  (the  seventh  in  Enoch)  he  saw  the  throne 
and  the  glory.  In  Test.  mi.  Pair.,  Levi  2,  this  sea 
is  said  to  lie  between  the  first  and  second  heavens, 
and  is  called  the  'water  hanging'  between  the 
twa  It  is  to  be  noted,  farther,  Uiat  just  as  we 
have,  in  connexion  with  the  crystal  appearance, 
'  living  creatures '  in  Ezekiel,  and  '  holy  ones '  in 
Enoch,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  great  sea, 
'  elders '  in  the  Secret*  of  Enoch,  so  tJso  m  Rev.  we 
have,  in  connexion  with  the  glassy  sea,  'living 
creatures '  (oh.  4)  and  victorious  saints  (ch.  16). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  harmonize  all  these  apoca- 
lyptic images.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  of 
Kevelation  is  in  contact  at  various  points  with 
previous  apocalyptic  literature  when  he  conceives 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  water  in  heaven,  stretching 
away  in  front  of  the  throne,  smooth,  clear,  tnight 
with  a  golden  sheen  t  (21").  like  a  fire^  upon  it, 
that  flauies  from  the  seven  burning  lamps ;  while 
hard  by  (or  upon)  this  sea  stand  types  of  created 
life  (ch.  4),  and  a  triumphant  host  of  those  whose 
life  has  been  created  anew  (ch.  16),  glorifying  the 

•  See  Charles  and  HorflUI  adltloo. 
t  See  article  OLAis. 
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Lord  God  Almighty.  It  is  possible  that  the  idea 
of  the  glassy  sea  may  have  come  from  the  temple 
pavement  ol  ornamental  polished  stones  (2  Ch  7' ; 
Jos.  BJ  TI.  i.  8  and  iii.  2)  on  which  the  people 
howed  themselves  in  tbanksnvin^  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  gleam  of  which  the  Kabbis  compared  to 
the  gleam  of  crystal.*  The  suggested  relation  to 
the  'molten  sea'  (ddXaffra  x>^<^),  the  large  copper 
reservoir  of  Solomon's  temple  used  for  the  ablutions 
of  the  priests  (2  S  8<  [LXX],  1  K  T"),  seems  to  be 
more  remote,  if  not  quite  imaginary. 

J.  Massie. 

BBA  OF  JAZER.— See  toL  IL  p.  653*  notet. 

BEA  OF  THE  ABABAH  (AY  'the  Plain ').-See 
D£Ai>  Sea. 

SEA  OF  TIBEBIAB.— See  Gaulee,  Ska  or. 
SEAH.— See  Weights  and  Mbasubes. 

SEAL,  SEALING  (subst.  Wjsn  ;  a<t,pa.il%,  iro(r4>f>i- 
yuTfia  [LXX  twice] ;  speciiically  signet-ring,  njnn, 
ny39,  in  Aramaic  mbIV,  SaxTiXios.  Verb,  doq  ;  aippay- 
liu  [all  voices],  Koraaifpaiylioiuu  [act.  and  pass.], 
irurippayifu  [act.  and  mid.]). — These  words  are  used 
(1)  in  a  literal,  (2)  in  a  figurative  sense. 

i.  Literal  Sense.— (a)  Use  of  Sealt.—Tben  is 
evidence  of  the  general  use  of  seals  in  the  early 
ages  'extending  from  the  mists  of  Babylonian 
antiquity  to  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization' 
(Encye.  Brit.  art.  'Gems').  We  know  from  the 
OT  that  seals  were  nsed  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Hebrews  (Gn  38'"-"  Judah's  signet),  by  the  Egyp- 
tians (Gn  41^  Pharaoh),  and  by  the  Persians  (Est 
3>o  8'  Ahasuerus).  Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  195)  that 
.  the  accoutrement  of  a  Babylonian  was  incomplete 
without  a  staff  and  a  ring,  but  this  ring  was  prob- 
ably a  talisman  more  frequently  than  a  signet. 
And  the  literary  evidence  is  supported  by  that  of 
gems  and  inscriptions  dating  as  far  back  as  B.C. 
2000  and  3000,  and  showing  that  the  practice  ex- 
tended to  other  nations  (see  Riehm,  HWB,  quoting 
Levy's  Tablet,  and  de  VogWs  Mtlanget  d'Archio- 
logie  orientate).  Arabs  and  Persians  of  to-day 
wear  similar  seals.  In  the  NT  we  have  the  vippaylt 
upon  the  stone  closing  the  mouth  of  the  Lord's 
tomb  (Mt  27"),  and  the  Sam-eXios  (probably  a  signet- 
ring  containing  the  father's  name)  pat  upon  the 
linger  of  the  prodigal  (Lk  IB^) ;  probably  also  the 
gold  ring  of  tne  rich  worshipper  m  Ja  ^  was  not 
only  an  ornament  but  a  signet-ring,  indicating  in 
itself  that  he  was  a  person  of  consequence. 

(6)  Structure  of  teals.— I f  we  may  judge  from 
the  seals  and  signet-rings  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  seals  were  of  two  kmds :  (1)  the  small  seal  of 
precious  stone  or  precious  metal  in  a  signet-ring ; 
12)  the  more  ample  cone-shaped  or  round  seals, 
some  of  metal  (occasionally  set  in  stone),  some  of 
porcelain  or  terra-cottat  (some  even  of  wood  are  in 
vogue  to-day  in  the  East),  large  enough  to  contain 
jiscriptions  and  animal  figures,  such  as  figures  of 
3xen  or  antelopes,  and  intended  to  be  hung  by  a 
30id  from  the  neck  or  from  the  arm  (Gn  38"- Ca 
i')  or  attached  to  the  thing  sealed  (a  door  or  a 
document,  for  example)  when  the  impres-sion  was 
not  made  in  the  material  of  the  thing  itself.; 

(c)  The  material  used  at  the  medium. — Beckmaan 

•  See  Bouaaet,  Ofenharung,  in  loco. 

t  It  is  ver>'  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  'great  auss  of 
existing  (Babylonian)  i:,vlindcrs '  could  have  been  used  as  seals. 

I  Mr.  Bernard  Orenfell  tells  the  present  writer  that  scaling* 
«re  not  at  all  uncommon  on  Er^-ptian  papyri,  sometimes  larfce, 
more  frequently  small.  lie  believes  that  tlie  practice  of  sealing 
dommentt  went  back  in  Eg^-pt  to  the  earliest  times,  though 
the  date  of  the  earliest  papyrus  seal  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Jar- 
stoppers,  however,  were  stamped  in  Ihc  time  of  the  First 
Dynasty  (earlier  than  no.  4000,  acco^lill^'  to  Brui-Tch),  and 
papyri  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  I^-nasti»B,  cMant  in  tragmenta, 
probably,  in  their  original  state,  oontaiued  sealings. 


(Hitt.  <ff  Inventions,  L  140,  Bohn's  tr.,  quoted  la 
Smith's  Christian  Antimtities,  art.  '  SeaJs  )  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that '  in  Europe  wax  has  been  every 
where  used  for  sealing  since  the  earliest  ages. 
But  in  the  East  it  was  not  wax  but  clay  (Job  38'*), 
sealed  when  soft  and  then  made  hard  oy  burning. 
When  a  door  or  a  stone  was  to  be  sealed,  a  clay 
seal  was  put  at  each  end  of  the  cord  stretched 
across  it  (cf .  Evang.  Pet.  8,  iwixp""^'  v^payiSat, 
with  Jn  9*- ").  Some  stones  so  sealed  still  retain  the 
cord  marks.  But,  like  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians, 
the  Hebrews  also  seem  to  have  dipped  seals  or 
stamps  in  a  black  pigment,  a  paint  or  an  ink.  The 
picture  which  Ezekiel  draws  {0*}  of  the  man  '  with 
the  writer's  inkliom  by  his  side,'  marking  the 
foreheads  of  the  men  that  sighed  and  cried  for 
the  abominations  in  Jerusalem,  is  doubtless  the 
source  of  the  sealing  picture  in  Kev  7. 

{d)  Purposes  of  sealing. — Sealing  was  sometimes 
a  substitute  for  signature  (and  conveniently  so  in 
days  when  writing  was  not  a  general  accomplish- 
ment), if  a  letter  had  to  be  authenticated  or  a 
document  to  be  ratified.  So  Jezebel  forged  Ahab's 
signature  (1  K  21*) ;  and  in  Neh  V  10>  the  sealing 
signified  adherence  to  the  contents  of  the  covenant 
there  and  then  made  with  God.  At  other  times  it 
denoted  an  inalienable  possession,  the  signet  itself 
being  also  the  type  of  all  that  was  most  precious 
and  inviolable  (Ca  8',  Jer  23!*).  This  comes  out  in 
the  figurative  application  2  Ti  2" '  Having  this  seal, 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  (In  the 
same  sense,  perhaps,  are  the  arlyjiara,  the  '  brands' 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Gal  6").  Akin  to  this  idea  was 
that  of  security  and  permanency,  as  when  the  stone 
of  the  lions'  den  was  sealed  bv  the  king  with  his 
own  signet  and  those  of  his  lords,  'that  nothing 
might  De  changed  concerning  Daniel '  (Dn  0",  cr. 
also  Bel Mt^").  These  ideas  of  ownership  and 
security  are  often  combined  with  that  of  distinct' 
tion,  as  in  £zk  9*  and  Rev  7*,  where  the  persons 
sealed  were,  as  God's  people,  secured  from  imminent 
destruction  and  designated  for  future  reward. 
Finally,  connected  wiui  the  ideas  of  security  and 
destination  was  the  idea  of  secrecy  or  postponement 
of  diiclosure,  as  when  the  wordi  of  a  roll,  mor« 
particularly  if  prophetic,  were  sealed  ud  for  the 
uninitiated,  or  till  the  time  came  to  publish  them 
(Is  29",  Dn  12*,  Rev  W).  Quite  in  harmony  with 
all  these  ideas  was  the  idea  of  authority  in  the  seal 
or  signet,  so  that  when  a  king  bestowed  his  signet 
he  tnereby  invested  the  recipient  with  royal 
authority,  lending  him,  in  fact,  the  royal  name 
(Gn  41^,  Pharaoh  and  Joseph). 

ii.  Figurative  Sense.— In  illustrating  the  soopa 
of  the  literal,  it  has  been  unavoidable  to  trench 
upon  the  figurative,  literal  sealing  being  emblematic 
of  one  idea  or  another.  But  we  have  still  to  deal 
with  the  religious,  the  spiritual  sense  of  teal  and 
sealing,  where  there  is  nothing  literal  at  all,  even 
in  vision.    This  comes  out  principally  in  the  NT. 

The  idea  of  authentication  is  prominent  when 
converts  are  called  the  seal  of  apostleship  (1  Co  9^), 
and  when  circumcision  is  named  a  seal,  t.«.  an 
authentication,  of  that  righteousness  by  faith 
which  existed  before  the  rite  was  performed  (Ro 
4").  The  solemn  authentication  of  human  experi- 
ence lies  in  the  expression  that  he  who  has  received 
the  witness  of  the  Son  '  hath  set  seal  to  this  that 
God  is  true'  in  what  He  promised  through  the 
Son  (Jn  3") ;  while  the  saying  '  Him  hath  God  the 
Father  sealed'  dgai&ea authentication  and  deslttia- 
tion  to  convey  eternal  life  (Jn  6").  The  figurative 
sense  of  teat  in  the  passage  (2  Ti  2'»),  '  The  firm 
foundation  of  God  (God's  foundation  of  firm  be- 
lievers) standeth,  having  this  seal.  The  Loid 
knoweth  them  that  are  his,'  includes  ownerxhip, 
authentication,  security,  and  destination.  All  these 
ideas,  but  especially  destination,  are  present  when 
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ttis  said  that  believers  are  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise  (Eph  1") ;  sealed  tinto  the  day  of 
redemption  (4*°) ;  sealed  and  having,  in  the  Spirit 
within  as,  the  earnest  of  what  we  shall  be  (2  Co  1"). 

Working  back  from  the  early  assimilation  _  of 
baptism  to  circomcision  eis  a  seal  (Hermaa,  Sim. 
viii.  6 ;  2  Clem.  viL),  some  have  interpreted  the 
aealings  just  mentioned  as  directly  referring  to  the 
baptismal  rite.  But  Lightfoot  seems  to  be  jostified 
in  questioning  (2  Clem,  vii.)  whether  'St.  Paul  or 
St.  John  {e.g.  Bev  9*)  used  the  image  with  any  .direct 
reference  to  baptism.'  Hatch  {Hibbert  Ledum,  p. 
295)  and  Hamack  {Dogmenffueh.  L  i.  151)  trace  the 
baptism  sense  of  tuppayli  to  the  Greek  mysteries ; 
but  Anrich  (Mysterienuiesen,  p.  120  if.)  gives  in  bis 
adherence  to  the  belief  that  the  origin  of  the  use 
is  the  Jewish  view  of  circumcision  aa  a  seal  (see 
Anrich  for  illustr.,  and  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  4"). 

One  peculiar  figarative  use  remains  to  be  noticed. 
St.  Paul,  in  speaking  (Ro  16")  of  handing  over  the 
collection  to  the  saints  at  Jenualem,  describes  his 
act  as  '  sealing  to  them  this  fmit '  (of  his  efforts,  or 
of  the  spiritual  blessings  that  had  ^one  forth  from 
the  Jews).  The  simpl^  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia :  that  the  apostle 
is  referring  to  the  solemn  and  exact  formalities  of 
the  transaction — a  view  which  Deisamaim  sopports 
from  the  papyri  of  Fayyftm,  wliere  snch  seaung  of 
wheat-sacKS  and  the  like  stands  for  a  guarantee 
that  they  contain  the  amount  they  profess  to  con- 
tain. St.  Paul  desires  to  act  like  a  oonsoientious 
merchant,  and  to  guarantee  formallythat  he  hands 
over  the  amount  due  from  him.  The  suspicions 
which  some  of  his  enemies  had  set  afloat,  tnat  he 
helped  himself  from  the  collection,  most  be  defi- 
nitely and  completely  foreclosed.      J.  Mabsik. 

SEAL,  SEAL  SKINB.— See  Badoeb. 

8EAHEW  (RY  Lv  IV,  Dt  14").— See  CUCKOW. 

SEA-MONSTEB^Thia  Eng.  term  occurs  only 
twice  in  RV  (text) :  Gn  1»  '  G«d  created  the  great 
sea-monsters'  (Av  'great  whales,'  LXX  r4  injn;), 
and  Job  7"  '  Am  I  a  sea  or  a  sea-monster  (AV 
'  whale,'  LXX  Spixur),  that  thon  settest  a  watch 
over  me  ? '  The  Heb.  in  both  these  passages  is 
(plnr.  or»  and  OTie),  which  has  been  supposed  to 
come  from  an  (unused)  root  stretch,'  'ex- 
tend,' and  so  to  signify  properlv  an  elongated 
animal  (see  Gee.  Thet.  1511).  The  word  pia,  in 
addition  to  these  two  ocoorrencee,  is  osed  of  ser- 
pents or  serpent-like  creatures  in  Ex  I*"-  [P  ;  JE 
and  R  ose  LXX  t^nt,  in  the  similar  passages 
4*  and  7"],  Bt  32",  Ps  9I>* ;  perhaps  the  crocodile 
is  in  view  in  Is  27'  61>,  Ezk  29*  32>  (see  small  type 
below),  Ps  74**;  large  water  animals  *  of  some 
kind  are  designated  by  it  in  Jer  61[Gr.  28]**,  Ps 
148^.  In  all  these  passages  the  LXX  tr.  pw  by 
SpiKiM,  RV  has  '  dragon,'  except  in  Ex  '  ser- 
pent' (RVm,  'Heb.  tannin,  any  large  reptile'); 
and  Ps  91"  ■  serpent' ;  in  Ps  74"  RVm  has  'sea- 
monsters,'  in  148' '  or  sea-monsters  or  waterspouts.' 

In  Neh  2"  we  hear  also  of  the  'in  hattanntn 
('well  of  the  dragcm,'  LXX  t^t^  rur  rrndHi', 
'fountain  of  the  figs,'  evidently  oonfosing  pw 

with  D'JK^t  '  figs'). 

(Juite  a  different  term,  Kithougb  it  liM  lODiatliiM*  Iwen  oon- 
tuKd  t  with  it  botli  by  oopyiete  1]'}^,  LXX  ipi$mm,  of  Ijl  4<  ia 
k  textual  error  tor  Q'JB,  wliile,  oonrenely,  O'lg  of  Elk  a*  82* 
(LXX  in  all  ipimtn)  fhould  be  pjM  and  Iqr  interpreUn,  ii  O<|0 

*  The  creature  which  li  laid  to  taave  swallowed  Jonah  (see 
TOl.  iL  p.  760)  is  called  simply  a  great  flab  (<7ii|  1%  Jon  117 
(Heb.  and  Or.  The  (amillar  ■  whale '  oomea  from  LXX  mini 
tjMy.),  reproduced  in  the  mti  of  Mt  12*>. 

t  Pocock  in  bis  Commmtary  on  Mic  I'  (1677)  flist  showed  that 
these  two  words  had  been  contused,  and  painted  out  that  D*M 
must  denote  some  Und  ot  JackaL 


(onoe  Hal  J*,  if  the  text  Is  ooneot,  libe,  LXX  }</um>Heb. 
mta ;  of.  Jer  9>  Q"!,  P*  66>*),  the  plnr.  ol  (unused)  je,  whtcli 
means  soma  beast  that  haunts  soUtarr  places,  probaiily  the 
jaekoL  ItaooouiTSnces  are  Is  18BS4Uis'«S>°,  Jer9ii>(U|loa 
I4<  *V  iVi  Mk)  V,  Ps  MXia*!  (it  the  text  is  oorrect,  but  see 
Cheyne  or  Wellh.X  Job  SOa  [hi  all  these  passages  AV  has 
*dragans,'*BT  'iaokalsl,  La4*(AT[inoiiKly] 'sea-nioDSters,'t 
m.  •se^calres,' Bv  ■  Jaokali'), 

Another  monster,  belonging  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  tonntn,  is  Lkviathan  (mxh  liv>ydth&n, 
prob.=' wreathed,'  'coiled'),  whicn  appears  as  a 
denizen  of  the  waters  In  Ps  104"  '  liwyathan  whom 
thou  hast  formed  (^;)  to  play  tberem '  (or  '  with 
him,'  ^rpnt^,  LXX  iitral[ui>  <Unnf),  and  Job  411'^ 
[Heb.  40*'-].  In  the  first  of  these  passages  the 
whale  is  often  supposed  to  be  referred  to,  in  the 
second  the  crocodile,  which  last  may  be  the 
reference  also  in  Ps  74'',  where  liwydthdn  is  ap- 
parently symbolical  of  Egrpt.  In  Job  3^  [where 
it  is  not  necessary  to  read,  with  Gnnkel,  'sea' 
for  cA> '  dav ']  magicians  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
'  rouse  up  {-rw ;  d  x«P<^<>'0<u)  this  monster.  On 
Is  27'  see  below.  [LXX  in  all  these  passages  tr. 
by  SfAxur,  except  in  Job  3*,  where  it  nas  rl 
icfim  i  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Theod.,  where  they 
are  extant,  always  transliterate  Xewatfdf,  except 
in  this  same  jHissage  in  Job,  where  Theod.  has 
SpixtirX,  Leviathan  is  referred  to  also  in  Enoch 
60'-»,2Es«*"j  cf.  ApocBar29«. 

It  has  been  oon  uended  that,  in  most  of  the  OT 
passages  where  tanMn  and  liw](dthdn  occnr,  a 
mythological  or  semi  -  mythological  allusion  Ie 
present.  Such  an  allusion  is  discovered,  for  in- 
stance, in  Is  27"  In  that  day  the  LOBD  with  his  sore 
and  great  and  strong  swora  shall  punish  liwydth&n 
the  fleeing  serpent  (on?  >^Qj,  LXX  C<t>is  <i>tiy<oy,  Aq. 

(loxMt,  Symm.  t^nt  iriryitXeiair)  and  livyyathan  the 
coiled  serpent  ('('n'jusi,  r^j,  LXX  6<tH.t  anXiis,  Aq.  and 
Symm.  tint  irtcKuriaiiipot),  and  he  shall  slay  the 
tannin  that  is  in  the  sea.'  The  language  here  cer- 
tainly recalls  the  Babylonian  mythology  with  ito 
account  of  the  primeval  conflict  between  Marduk 
and  Ti&mat  (see  art.  CosuoaONT).  The  '  fleeing 
serpent'  (cf.  Job  W")  is  portrayed  on  a  Bab. 
seal,  with  Mardnk  in  purauit ;  the '  coiled  serpent ' 
might  be  the  earth-encircling  ocean.  These  two 
liwy&tluins  are  held  to  be  simply  differentiations  of 
TiUmat,  whose  consort,  Kingu,  may  be  '  the  dragon 
in  the  sea'  (so  Gunkel,  followed  by  Cheyne,  et  al.). 
At  the  same  time  Gunkel  (p.  40)  admito  that  they 
ore  employed  by  '  Isaiah '  to  symbolize  kingdoms. 
In  Is  51'  (on  which  see  art.  Rahab)  the  '  dragon' 
(symbolimd,  as  the  context  shows,  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus)  appears,  as  in  the  Bab.  cos- 
mogony, as  having  been  destroyed  by  God  long 
ago  (so  ahm  in  Ps  '  Thou  brakest  the  heads 
of  the  tannintm  in  the  waters,  thou  didst  crush 
the  heads  of  liwyathOn  in  pieces,'  89"'  al.),  whereas 
in  27'  Uie  monster  is  thought  of  apparently  as  im- 
prisoned in  the  sea,  and  destined  to  be  destroyed  at 
last  by  Jahweh's  sword  (cf.  Job  3',  where,  as  was 
noted  above,  magicians  have  the  power  to  '  rouse 
up '  liwyOth&n ;  7",  where  watchers  are  set  over 
the  tannin ;  and  Am  9*,  where  the  serpent 
Spdxuri  is  in  any  case  no  venomous  marine  snake, 
for  such  are  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
'  an  imaginary  monster,  supposed  by  the  Hebrews 
to  have  its  home  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Almighty'  [Driver, 
adloe.;  similarly  Nowack,  who  has  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  sea-monster  of  myth- 
ology]). Again,  in  Ezk  29"  and  32»-«  the  tannin 
to  which  Pharaoh  is  compared,  although  it  has 
pointo  in  common  with  the  crocodile,  is  held  to 

*  The  word '  dragon '  in  AT  should  prolmbly  be  viewed  merely 
as  an  old  and  poetical  word  (or  a  large  serpent  (not  necessarily 
a  fabulous  monster).  See  examples  of  its  use  in  this  sense  ia 
old  writers  as  quoted  by  Murray  m  Oi^.  Eng.  Dictumarn,  I.V. 

t  This  is  the  only  ooourrenoe  ot '  sea-monster'  in  AV. 
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find  its  only  trae  eqnivalent  in  the  monster  TiAmat. 
The  treatment  to  Be  meted  out  by  God  to  Pharaoh 
recalls,  we  are  told,  the  way  in  which  Tifimat  and 
her  allies  were  Tanqnished  and  afterwards  treated 
by  Marduk ;  compare,  for  instance,  Ezk  32*  '  I  will 
spread  out  my  net  for  thee,'  etc.,  with  Creation 
tablet  iv.  11.  95, 112, '  Bel  (Mardak)  threw  wide  his 
net,  made  it  encompass  her ' ;  '  In  the  net  they  lay, 
in  the  meshes  they  sat.'  But  the  net  is  a  common 
OT  fignre,  and  may  be  used  here  independently. 
Upon  the  whole,  while  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  Tiftmat  myth  had  reached  Palestine  and 
that  there  are  allnsions  to  it  in  the  OT,  it  will 
hardly  be  questioned  that  Gunkel  exaggerates  its 
inflnence. 

The  '  dragon '  of  Neh  2"  is  probably  a  serpent 
renuxled  eis  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  spring,  and 
believed  to  give  living  power,  perhaps  liealing 
virtues,  to  ito  waters  (cf.  W.  B.  Smith,  BS^  166, 
161  [>  172,  176]). 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  discuss  the  '  dragon '  of  the  Greek  Book 
of  Daniel  (see  art.  Bel  and  THE  Draoon),  the 
•dragons'  of  Ad.  Est  lO*  ll'orof  Ps-Sol  2««-,  or 
the  '  dragon '  of  Rev  I2»«-  IS"-  «• "  16»  20»,  for  which 
last  see  Revelation  (Book  op),  p.  256,  and 
Bousset's  Comm.  ad  loe.   See  also  art.  Rahab. 

Lrmuima — Oankel,  StMpfang  «.  CJuuu,  equ  pp.  tt-OO; 
Cheyne't  artt  'Behemoth  and  LeriaUuui'  and  'Dnson'  In 
Enme.  Bibt.;  Weber,  JUd.  TluoL*  160,  8)2,  402,  404  (on  Jawbh 
iMide*  about  Leriathui);  the  Comm.,  e«p.  ttaOM  ol  A.  B. 
Dartdaon,  Dlllm.,  Budde,  and  Duhm  on  Jobi  of  Ohqrne, 
IrillDL-Kittel,  and  Marti  on  ImUah-,  and  of  Bertholat  and 
Kraettachniar  (both  disinclined  to  admit  in  Ezk  S8>  SIf  Vb» 
mj-thoiocical  alliiaiona  oontandad  tor  by  Ounkel)  on  BtMel, 

J.  A.  Selbib. 
SEBA  (M79).  — Son  of  Cnsh,  Gn  Ky^l  Ch  1*. 
Since  Seba  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Cnsh 
in  Is  43'  and  45",  it  is  probable  that  this  genealogy 
is  a  gloss  on  the  passages  of  Isaiah,  or,  at  any  rate, 
based  upon  them.  Of  Seba  this  author  knows  that 
its  inhaoitante  were  tcUl ;  and  since  he  prophesies 
that  they  should  he  brought  in  chains  to  J enualem, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  identify  them  with  a  race 
mentioned  in  the  oracle  of  Is  18**  ^  who  were  to  be 
brought  as  an  offering  to  the  temple,  who  also 
were  connected  with  a  nation  living  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Cnsh,  and  who  are  described  as '  drawn 
out,  dean  -  shaven,  and  of  power  from  ancient 
times.'  The  rest  of  the  description  is  at  present 
unintelligible.  There  is  a  further  reference  to 
them  in  Ps  72",  where,  however,  they  are  merely 
typical  of  a  distant  race,  and  oonpled  with  the 
familiar  Sheba  on  the  ground  of  the  resemblance 
of  their  names.  On  this  resemblance  Glaser 
{Skizze,  ii.  387  ff.)  bases  his  theory  that  they  repre- 
sent the  Sabeeans  of  Jebel  Shammir  in  Neid — a 
theory  which  is  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
the  only  author  who  knows  anything  definite 
abont  them  keeps  them  carefully  apart  from  the 
Sabeeans,  and  mentions  them  in  connexion  with 
Gush  and  Egypt.  Since  from  the  8th  cent.  &0. 
Cush  had  played  an  important  part  in  politics, 
it  is  probable  that  an  educated  man  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  locality  of  Cnsh,  and  therefore 
any  attempt  to  seek  for  Seba  anywhere  but  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  should  be  rejected.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  [Ruined  OUie*  of  McuhonM- 
land,  1892)  have  certified  the  existence  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  of  the  vestiges  of  ancient  States, 
the  names  of  which  are  lost  to  history.  The 
description  riven  by  him  of  the  ancient  State  of 
Maahonaland  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  given 
in  Is  18,  possibly  on  the  ground  of  Egyptian  de- 
spatches or  the  statements  of  Ethiopians  then 
dominant  in  Egypt.  '  There  is,'  says  a  Portuguese 
traveller  quoted  p.  207,  'a  tower  or  edifice  of 
worked  masonry,  which  appears  evidently  not  to 
be  the  work  of  black  natives  of  the  country,  but 


of  some  powerful  and  political  nations';  p.  2S1, 
'  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  btmders  oi 
the  ruins  in  Mashonaland,  the  forts  and  towns 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  utilized 
the  Sabi  river  as  their  road  to  and  from  the  coast. 
This,  like  other  African  rivers,  was  in  ancient 
times  suitable  for  large  craft,  but,  through  silting, 
is  no  longer  fit  for  it  (p.  231).  It  does  not  appear 
that  epigraphic  research  has  as  yet  thrown  any 
light  on  this  name.  D.  S.  Maboououth. 

SBBU  (0^  J  Zf/fa/ui ;  Saban).—A  town  in  the 
pastoral  district,  'a  land  for  eattie,'  in  which 
Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  Nebo  were  also  situated 
(Nn  32^).  It  ia  apparently  the  same  place  as 
Sibmah,  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Renben, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  the  chUdren  of  Renben  (Jos 
13>*,  Nn  82^).  Sebam  probably  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabite*,  m  whose  poseession  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  It  was  then 
odebrated  for  its  vines,  which  were  destroyed  by 
'the  lords  of  the  nations'  (Is  16*-*,  Jer  48*>). 
Jerome  {Onom.  s, '  Sabama ')  caUs  it  a  town  of  Moab 
in  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  says  that  it  was  barely 
600  paces  from  Heshbon  {Com.  in  I*,  v.),  and  one 
of  the  strong  places  of  the  district.  It  is  perhaps 
SUnUa,  on  the  south  side  of  WddyHuMn,  ana  2 
Engliw  miles  from  Heshbon.  There  are  here 
some  mins,  rock-hewn  sarcophagi,  and  rock-cut 
wine-presees  (PEF  Mem.  Eatt  PaZ|p.  221). 

C.'w.  Wilson. 

8BBAT  CSapdr)  1  Mac  16>S  or  SHBBAI  (e;?)  Zeo 
v. — ^The  deventb  month ;  see  Tno. 

BBCAOAH(n;^j  BA{xtof<l>  AZoxox4;  Saehaeha). 
— One  of  six  cities  situated  in  the  'wilderness' 
(midbar)  of  Judah  (Jos  15"),  that  is,  in  the  waste 
land  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  unknown  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  t.  ^*X(i>  Scacha), 
and  there  is  no  clue  to  its  position.  Conder  {Hbk. 
to  Bible)  identifies  it,  doubtfully,  with  Khurbet  ed- 
Dikkeh,  also  called  Khurbet  ei-Sikteeh,  'ruin  of  the 
path,'  2  miles  S.  of  Bethany.  This  ia  too  near 
Jerusalem.  Secacah  was  probably  between  the 
Kidron  ravine  ( Wddy  en-Nar)  and  En-gedL 

C.  W.  WILSON. 
SECHEHIA8  (A  Xextrlai].—i.  (B  om.)  1  Es  8»= 
Shecaniah,  Ezr  8*,  where  the  text  needs  rearrang- 
ing to  agree  with  1  Esdtaa.   3.  (B  SUxarlat),  I  £• 
8"sShe«uiiah,  Es  8*. 

8B00HD  00]nHO«-43eePABODBlA.ToLiiLp.674. 

SECT.— See  Hbbxst,  toL  iL  p.  SSL 

flECn  (»lrD>  with  the  article  ;  B  rv  2«0e(,  A  A> 
ZoKx<i).— A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  S  19".  It 
was  not  far  from  Bamah  (Samuel's  residence), 
and  apparentiy  on  the  road  from  Gibeah  to  that 
place.  In  or  near  it  there  was  a  large  eistem 
(RV 'the  great  well'  -iaj,  BVm  'toe  well  cf 
the  threshing  floor'  [n»ti'a,  LXX  ^piaroi  toO  SXu)) 
which  Saul  passed  on  his  journey.  The  place  is 
unknown,  and  its  site  depends  upon  the  position 
assigned  respeotiTely  to  Gibesli  and  Bamah. 
Several  identifications  have  been  proposed:  for 
instance,  Btr  l/ebala,  near  Gibeon  (Smith's  DB), 
Khurbet  Shuweikeh,  a  little  S.  of  Btreh  (Conder, 
PEF  Mem.  iiL  62.  126),  and  the  andent  reservoir 
at  Solomon's  Pools  {PEFSt,  1898,  p.  17),  bnt  this 
last  is  dependent  upon  an  improbable  site  for 
Rahab  (see  above,  p.  198*).  The  LXX  (B)  nf 
Zf^i  implies  the  Heb.  '91^3= 'bare  heigiit '  (often 
in  Jeremiah).  This  is  preferred  to  MT  by  Thenios, 
Driver  {Text  of  Sam.  ad.  loe.),  htSbi,  H.  P.  Smith, 
and  recent  writers  in  general. 

SE0OHDU8  (Z«m(Mm  [TB],  XiimmtM  [WH, 
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Blaus]). — A  man  of  Thessalonica,  who  accompanied 
St.  Paul  from  Philippi  to  Euiom  (Ac  20*),  probably 
one  of  the  apostles  of  the  Churches  taking  the 
Macedonian  contributiona  to  Jerusalem,  Ac  21'^ 
2  Co  v.  The  name  (with  Sosipatbb)  occurs  in  the 
well-known  inscription  of  Thessalonica,  CIO  iL 
1967)  which  give*  a  list  of  Politarchs. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

SECURE. — As  used  in  AY  'secure'  means  ' con- 
fident,' 'trustful,'  'not  anticipating  danger.'  It 
is  always  in  OT  the  tr.  of  no?  to  trust,  confide,  or 
some  of  its  derivatives.  In  NT  it  ocoors  only  as  a 
verb,  and  only  in  Mt  28"  '  And  if  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and 
secure  you,'  where  the  6r.  is  iftat  d/wpdivow  von}- 
aoiup,  i.e.  '  make  you  free  from  care,'  which  oorre- 
sponds  exactly  with  the  derivation  of  the  Eng. 
word  (Lat.  tecurut,  Le.  m  'free  from,'  and  eura 
'  care ').  Cf.  Jg  IV  '  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure.'  How 
greatly  the  word  has  changed  its  meaning  may  be 
seen  from  Jg  8''  'Gideon  .  .  .  smote  the  host:  for 
the  host  was  secure.'  Daviea  {BM*  Eng.  p.  103) 
quotes  from  Sandys  (p.  210),  '  There  is  no  where 
any  place  wherein  it  is  safe  to  be  secure.' 

BecoMly  (Pr  3**,  Mio  2>,  Sir  4")  has  the  same 
meaning.  And  so  also  seeuritT  in  2  Es  7",  Sir  ; 
bdt  in  Ac  17'  'when  they  had  taken  security  of 
Jason,  and  of  the  other,  they  let  them  go,'  this 
word  is  used  in  \$»  modem  sense  (Or.  ri  Uanir), 

SEDEKIAS  (ZtStKba,  AY  Zedechiaa),  1  Es  1« 
(LXX  «*),  Zedekiah  k^  of  Jndah. 

SEDDOTIOH.— See  ait.  Cbimbs  and  Puhish- 
HENTS,  voL  L  p.  622i>. 

SEED,  SEEDTIME.— There  is  a  threefold  usage 
of  tlie  words  rendered  by  £V  'seed.'  1.  Botanical 
and  agrierUtural. — The  common  Heb.  term  is  vx 
(Aram.  )n|  Bn  2"),  usually  'seed,'  but  in  Gn  8^ 
'  seed  timcL'  and  in  Lv  28*  '  sowing  time.'  In  Ezk 
17*  vnrnf  u  tv.  'fruitful  field '  (RY  ' fruitful  soil '). 
'  Sowing  seed '  (Lv  1 1")  and  '  things  that  are  sown ' 
(Is  61")  are  equivalents  of  mi].  In  JI  1"  itnrm  is 
tr.  '  seed '  (RV  '  seeds ').  '  Mingled  seed  *  (Lv 
and  '  divers  seeds '  (Dt  22^)  are  renderings  of  O'.tt'jt. 
In  Is  19'  wp  hi  appears  in  AY  as  'everr  thing 
sown,'  RY  '  all  that  is  sown.'  The  usual  Gr.  word 
in  Apocr.  and  NT  is  vwipiia,  hat  9T6pot  also  occurs 
Mk  [cf,  Sweto's  note],  Lk  8'-",  2  (3o  9>».  The 
most  interesting  Scripture  references  to  'seed'  in 
this  sense  are  uie  poetic  figure  in  Ps  126*  and  our 
Lord's  parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares.  See 
Agricultubk,  voL  i.  49».  i.  Phonological.— Tho 
phrase  jnpu?!'  is  variously  tr.  in  Lv  15'''-  "•  "  18" 
19"  22«,  Nn  6".  'To  conceive  seed'  stands  in 
Lv  12*  for  the  Hiph.  of  jri),  in  Nu  6"  for  the  Niph. 
with  the  noun  n),  and  in  He  11''  for  tit  KaraBoX^r 
axipitaTot.  nfpiia  has  this  meaning  in  Wis  7  ,  and 
rrbpa  bears  the  same  sense  in  the  metaphor  of 
1  P  1",  where  Christians  are  said  to  have  been 
'  begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed  (U  aropit 
^apr^),  but  of  incorruptible  [i^iprov),  throt^h 
the  word  of  God.'  8.  Metaphorical  for  offmrvng, 
whether  of  animals  (Jer  31")  or  of  man.  Here  the 
words  are  nj  and  crtpita.  The  former  is  twice  tr. 
'  child '  (Lv  22'*,  1  S  1").  '  Seed '  has  the  meaning 
of  genealo^  or  pedigree,  Ezr  2",  Neh  7".  '  The 
holy  seed'  is  a  specialdesignation  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  Is  6»,  Ezr  9»,  I  Es  8*.  '  Seed,'  like '  venera- 
tion,' is  sometiines  nsed  to  describe  a  class  of 
people  with  reference  to  character  rather  than  to 
descent.  Thus  we  have  '  seed  of  evil-doers '  (Is  1*), 
■  of  falsehood '  (b  67<),  '  blameless  seed '  (Wis  10"), 
'accursed  seed'  (Wis  12"),  a  seed  'honoured'  or 
'dishonoured'  (Sir  10"). 

Two  NT  passages  call  for  separate  remark. 


(a)  The  words  mrip/ta  airoO  tw  airlf  fUra  (1  Jn  3^ 
have  been  interpreted  to  mean  either  (1)  that 
Christians,  as  Uie  '  seed '  or  children  of  God,  abide 
in  Him  and  are  thus  kept  from  sinning ;  or  (2)  that 
a  Divine  principle  of  life  remains  in  the  Christian, 
which  secures  tne  same  result.  The  latter  is  the 
view  now  almost  universally  accepted.  It  makes 
atToO=i$€oS,  and  the  vripua  6eov  is  much  the  same 
as  the  (TTO/ia  i^aprm  of  1  P  1".  (h)  In  Gol  3"  St. 
Paul  bases  an  argument  on  the  promises  of  Gn  13" 
17',  and  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the 
singular  ndpiam  rathw  than  the  plural  inripiuurui 
as  pointing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  in  an 
individual,  viz.  Christ.  Now  it  has  to  be  admitted, 
firtt,  that  neither  in  Heb.  nor  in  Gr.  would  it  have 
Deen  natural  to  use  the  plural  form  of '  seeds,'  even 
if  the  promisee  had  been  meant  to  point  only  to  a 
plurality  of  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and,  second, 
that  St.  Paul's  language  elsewhere  (Ro  4"  V) 
shows  that  he  did  not  regard  tiie  singular  vripnan 
as  necessarily  excluding  the  plural  meaning.  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  Gal  3"  is  thereforo  somewhat 
artificial  and  Rabbinical  in  its  form.  It  does  not 
logically  prove  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  must 
be  fnlmled  in  a  single  individual.  But  we  can 
take  from  it  the  thought  that  the  collective  noun, 
with  its  singular  form,  suggests  an  individual  in 
whom  the  destiny  of  Abrahiun's  posterity  is  summed 
up,  and  by  whom  their  mission  to  the  world  is 
carried  out.  The  terms  of  the  promise,  though 
not  incompatible  with  a  multiple  or  national  fulfil- 
ment, are  peculiarly  compatible  with  one  which 
centres  in  a  single  person,  as  Christ's  fulfilment 
does  (see  Lightfoot,  Beet,  Eadie,  Pindlay,  Lipeius, 
Meyer,  adue.).  James  Fatbick. 

SEER.— See  Pbopbbot,  p.  lOS. 

SEETHE.— To  seethe  is  to  boil,  as  Bemers, 
Froiasart,  xvii,  'These  Scottish  men  .  .  .  take 
with  them  no  purveyance  of  bread  nor  wine,  for 
their  usage  and  sobarness  is  such  in  time  of  war, 
that  they  will  pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long 
time  witn  flesh  haU  sodden,  without  bread,  ana 
drink  of  the  river  water  without  wine,  and  they 
neither  care  for  pote  nor  pans,  for  they  seethe 
beaste  in  their  own  skins.'  The  old  past  tense  is 
sod,  Gn  2S*  'Jacob  sod  pottage' ;  1  Es  1"  'As  for 
the  sacrifices,  they  sod  them  in  brass  pots  and  pans 
with  a  good  savour';  and  past  ptep.  sodden,  Ex 
12^  '  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water.' 

J.  Hastings. 

SEGUB.— 1.  fert,  vf^  Ktthtbh  ;  B  Ztyoip, 
A  Xeytip)  the  Toun^t  son  of  Hiel  who  rebudt 
Jericho,  1  K  16^.  The  death  of  Segub,  which 
synchronized  with  the  setting  up  of  the  gates, 
may  have  been  due  to  an  accident  in  the  build- 
ing operations,  or  he  may  have  been  ofi°ered  in 
sacrifice  by  his  father — a  circumstance  purposely 
obscured  in  the  present  form  of  the  story.  See 
Foundation  and  Hiel.  In  any  case,  popular 
opinion  finally  connected  the  deatu  of  Hiel's  two 
sons  with  a  curse  believed  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  Joshua  on  the  man  that  should  rebuild  Jericho. 
Ijie  form  in  which  this  curse  is  expressed  in  Jos 
6**  is  moulded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  events 
recorded  in  1  K  16**.  See,  further,  Bertholet, 
and  esp.  Kittel  on  this  last-named  passage.  2. 
(ao|7 ;  B  Zipoix,  A  2cYoi//3)  son  of  Hezron  and  father 
of  JAIB,  1  Cb  2"^.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

SBIR  {-esfl  'rough/  'shaggy').—!.  The  name 
of  a  mountainous  district  east  of  the  'Arabah, 
peopled  hj  the  Edomites.  It  was  originally  occu- 
piea  by  Sorites  or  'cave-dwellers'  (Gn  14*  [where 
read,  after  LXX  and  Sam.,  fsfe  'T)C>  for  'fe>  07^  of 
MT]  86**  [in  the  latter  passages^  is  personified  as 
the  epimymons  ancestor  of  the  indigenous  inhaUt- 
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ants]).  As  Ht.  Selr  {"n^  yj,  ri  tpot  (ri)  ZiKe)(/), 
Gn  as"-,  Dt  2'-'  al.)  ia  practically  synonymoas 
vitli  Edom  (cf.  Gn  32*  '  the  land  of  Seir,  the  field 
of  Edom,'  D\nK  miff  Tpi?  fyf,  yri  Xiielp  x<4p«  'ESdn), 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  for  further  details  to  art. 
Edom.  2.  Quite  different  is  the  Mt.  Seir  (B 
'kavip,  A  'S.it(lp)  mentioned  in  Jos  15"  amon<^t 
the  points  defining  the  boundaries  of  Judah.  The 
name  may  still  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  ruins 
at  SArU,  S.W.  of  Kiriath-jearim  (cf.  the  name 
Sw/nit  in  LXX  A  [but  B  'Eu^^i]  of  Jos  15*).  See 
Robinson,  BRP*  uL  154  ff.;  Buhl,  GAP  91,  167  ; 
Dillm.  Jot.  adloe.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

SEIBAH  (TTrifn,  with  the  article ;  B  XereiModa, 
A  Zetipw$a ;  Seirath). — The  place  to  which  Ehud 
escaped  after  killing  Eglon,  king  of  Moab  (Jg  3"). 
It  was  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  and  appar- 
ently not  very  far  from  Gilgal.  Its  site  was  un- 
known to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  ItipuBi, 
Sirotha),  and  it  baa  not  yet  been  identified. 

C  W  Wilson 

BELA  il/n  'the  cliff' ;  rfrpa.  Is  16'  42"  ;  « 
Tirpa,  Jg  1»,  2  K  14').— The  capital  of  Edom  or  Mt. 
Seir,  situated  in  a  valley  amidst  the  Edomite  moan- 
tains,  five  days'  journey  (of  12  miles  each)  by  the 
Arabah  from  'Akabab  (EUath),  and  6  from  the 
Bead  Sea  by  the  same  route.*  Its  identification 
as  the  capital  of  Edom  may  also  be  inferred  from 
its  proximity  to  Mount  Hor  (if  we  are  right  in 
identifying  this  with  Jebel  Saroun),  which  rises 
in  a  grand  escarpment  immediately  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  which,  as  observed  by 
Dean  Stanley,  is  one  of  the  few  spots  connected 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which  admit 
of  no  reasonable  doubt  (A'nai  and  Palettine,  86). 
According  to  Strabo,  Petra  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Nabateeans,  and  it  is  described  as  a  city  situated 
in  a  valley,  decorated  with  gardens  and  fountains, 
but  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  f 

Dueription. — Petra  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  East, 
not  only  for  its  position,  shut  in  by  mountains 
and  formidable  rocky  precipices  from  the  outer 
world,  but  for  the  peculiar  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture and  the  degree  of  preservation  in  which 
the  structures  themselves  have  come  down  to  us 
through  many  centuries.  It  lies  along  the  course 
of  the  Wftdy  Mftsa,^  a  stream  which  descends  by 
a  narrow  gorge  called  the  StK  from  the  tableland 
of  Edom  at  the  margin  of  the  great  Arabian 
desert,  and  which  ultimately  finds  its  way  into 
the  W&dy  el-Jeib,  and  thus  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  On  issuing  from  the 
Stk,  the  valley  suddenly  opens  out  into  a  plain, 
alMut  1000  yards  acroes,g  bounded  by  stupendous 
cliffs  of  red  and  variegated  sandstone,  into  which 
several  other  valleys  enter  from  the  north,  west, 
and  south,  also  lined  by  lofty  cliffs,  through  one 
of  which  the  river  escapes  by  a  channel  almost 
as  narrow  as  that  by  which  it  entered.  This 
central  plain,  of  a  rudely  quadrangular  form, 
contains  several  mined  temples  and  tonndations 
of  habitations.  On  aU  sides  the  nearly  vertieal 
walls  of  rock  are  covered  by  works  of^  art — not 

*  Then  is  no  doubt  In  tb«  mind  al  the  preeent  writer  that 
Petra  of  the  preeent  day  Is  the  Sela  of  the  OT,  the  Oreek  name 
being  the  eqalralent  of  the  Semitic ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
plaoe  in  ancient  Urnea,  toeether  with  its  situation,  point  to  it 
as  the  capital  ot  that  part  of  Arabia.  But  sea  Moon,  Jvdgei, 
Sit,  and  ct.  art.  Boos,  Na  i. 

t  Urbem  in  regione  plana,  at  bortia  tontflnaqn*  instraotam, 
nhytam  tamen  ni]ribiis  ondlque  (lib.  xtL). 

t  Bow  this  stream  obtained  Va  name,  nnleas  from  the  ftuKv 
ol  the  Aiaha,  it  is  impassible  to  say;  bat  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  it  ever  had  any  oonneidoo  with  Ucaea,  the  Israelitish 
leader.  It  is  ooa  c(  tin  groonda  on  which  Dean  Stanley  (Sinai, 
p.92)endeaTonistomal(eoatthatPetmisKadeab-baniea;  but 
to  this  point  we  shall  retuni  further  on. 

I  Measured  by  seals  ham  Idbords^  plan  near  Hm  oeatn  ot 
the  quadzangla. 


built  up  of  hewn  stone,  but  eat  out  of  the  living 
rock  itself  ;  while  a  few  mined  stractures  oocnpy 
sites  rising  directly  from  the  valley.  This  styl« 
of  architecture,  not  unknown  in  other  Eastern 
conn  tries,  such  as  the  Valley  of  the  NUe,  Penin- 
sular India,  and  Asia  Minor,  here  attains  a  variety 
and  magnificence  elsewhere  unreached  ;  and  as 
the  tomm  appear  to  predominate  in  number  above 
other  kinds  of  structures, — not  excepting  the 
temples, — Petra  has  been  likened  by  traveJlers  to 
a  vast  necropolis,  where  the  inhabitants  could 
never  issue  forth  from  their  dwellings  'without 
being  confronted  with  monuments  of  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to 
describe  even  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ancient  architecture  to  be  found  in  Petra,  which 
call  to  mind  the  varied  styles  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome.  We  will  only  observe  that  in  hewing 
out  the  porticoes,  columns,  and  architraves  or 
crowning  parts  of  the  buildings,  the  architects 
commenced  at  the  top  and  worked  downwards  ;  so 
that,  as  the  face  of  the  rock  was  not  absolutely 
vertical,  the  hewn  portions  became  more  and  more 
deeply  set  into  the  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  To 
this  protection,  caused  bv  the  projection  of  the 
original  face  on  either  side,  as  well  as  sometimes 
overhead,  may  be  attributed  the  degree  of  pre- 
servation of  tne  stractures  themselves.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  of  the  monuments 
as  known  by  their  present  names  : — (1)  el-Khazni, 
a  portico  01  a  tomb  with  Corinthian  columns  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Slk ;  (2)  the  Theatre ;  (3)  the 
Tomb,  or  Temple  of  the  Um ;  (4)  Corinthian 
Tomb;  (5)  Great  Tomb,  with  three  roAvs  of 
columns ;  (6)  Tomb  with  Latin  inscription  * ;  (7) 
Ruin  of  Triumphal  Arch ;  (8)  Ruined  Basilica 
iZob  Phirmm);  (9)  Temple  {Serail  Phiroun) ; 
(10)  Large  Tomb  {ed-Deir) ;  (^11)  Isolated  Olumn. 
All  the  lateral  valleys  entering  the  great  central 
plain  have  their  walls  perforated  with  tombs,  and  a 
few  habitations,  the  entrances  to  which  are  adorned 
with  sculptured  facades,  while  niches  for  statues 
are  to  be  observed  at  intervals.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  objects  is  the  Roman  Theatre, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  and  estimated  to  have  afforded  seats  for 
3000  spectators;  and  lastly,  the  Circular  Arch, 
which  spans  the  Stk  high  above  the  floor,  which 
was  douDtless  constractM  as  part  of  an  aqnednot 
to  carrr  the  waters  of  the  brook  to  the  higher 
parts  01  the  city.t  For  figure  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered high  jila;  e  of  Petra,  see  SANCTUARY,  p.  396*. 

Outline  of  the  hittory  of  Petra. — The  history  of 
Petra  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  leading  historical  events  : — 

(1)  Its  history  commences  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, when  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  with  hia 
allies,  swept  over  the  region  of  Mount  Seir,  then 
inhabited  by  the  Qorites  (or  cave-dwellers),  Gn  14*. 

(2)  Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir  on  separating  from 
his  brother  Jacob,  and  the  country  was  henceforth 
mled  by  his  descendants,  the  Edomites  (Gn  99). 

(3)  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Edomites 
appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  nation  nnder  k 
kmg  ;  and  on  the  Israelites  requesting  permission 
to  pass  through  Mount  Seir,  by  the  lung's  high- 
way, on  their  journey  towards  the  plains  of  Moab, 
they  were  refused,  and  the  Edomites  made  a  demon, 
stration  of  force  to  resist  the  passage  (Na  20^*'"). 

*OiTing  the  qame  ot  the  Soman  goremor,  Qointoa  Pt» 
textus  Plorentinus,  who  died  in  the  city  probably  in  the  reiga 
ot  Hadrian,  a,s.  117-180. 

t  A  mde  plan  of  the  city  is  giren  by  Bnrclcbardt ;  hot  a  much 
more  full  and  perfect  one  by  Laborde,  together  with  numerous 
TlewB  and  iilustrations  of  the  works  of  art.  The  beaotifal  draw- 
ings ot  David  Roberts  need  only  be  referred  to.  The  wonderful 
colouration  of  the  sandstone  rock  ('  the  Nubian  sandstone '  ot  tha 


Cretaceous  age),  in  wlilch  the  prevalent  red  is  varied  by  wavy 
bands  of  pink  and  yellow  in  one  direction  and  ofpurpls  to  fatal* 
In  the  other,  has  called  torth  the  admlraUoa  o<  all  twUaw. 
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(4)  In  later  times  they  were  sniBciently  powerful 
to  maintain  wars  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  At  an  early  stage  they  were  brought  into 
subjection  by  David,  wno  put  garrisons  in  the 
Edomite  strongholds  (2  S  8") ;  but,  in  the  days  of 
Joram,  Edom  revolted  from  the  rule  of  Judah 
j2  K  8*°),  and,  although  defeated,  maintained  their 
udependence  and  set  a  king  over  themselves. 
After  their  defeat  by  Amaziah  in  a  great  battle 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Sela,  the  capital,  was  captured,  and  re-named  by 
the  conqueror  Joktheel  (T  '  protection  of  God '),  2  K 
W.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Edom  came 
into  possession  of  the  Nabateeans,  one  of  the 
two  chief  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael.  These 
established  a  powerful  dynasty,  successfully  re- 
sisting the  attacks  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.  zix. 
731,  ed.  1604),  and  encouraging  commerce  and 
works  of  art.  One  of  their  lungs,  Aretas,  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  during  their 
sway  many  of  the  monuments  of  Petra  which  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day  were  constructed. 

(5)  The  sway  of  the  Nabatsans  was  terminated 
by  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  reduction  of 
Arabia  Petnea  to  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan's 
general,  Hadrian,  from  whom  the  capital  received 
the  name  of  Hadriana,  as  appears  from  the  legend 
on  the  coins  of  this  period  (Dion  Cass.  lib.  68). 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  empire  it  prob- 
ably attained  to  ttie  summit  of  its  commercial 
prosperity  and  grandeur. 

(6)  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Petra  at  an  early  date,  though  it  is  impossible 
tc  verify  the  tradition  that  the  city  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  on  his  retirement  to  Arabia  after  his 
conversion.  Petra,  however,  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  and  Athanasius  mentions  Asterius  as 
tojhop  of  Petra  early  in  the  4th  cent.  {torn,  ad 
Antioch.  10 :  'ktrrtpiot  IXerpur  r^f  'Apa^las,  et  al.)  ; 
again  we  find  Petra  mentioned  as  the  metropolis  of 
tlie  episcopal  province  of  Palestina  Tertia,  which 
included  a  large  number  of  towns  or  villages,  aU 
of  which  seem  to  have  since  disappeared.  {Ex- 
eerpta  from  MS  in  the  Vatican,  quoted  by  Reliuid, 
L  160). 

(7)  With  'the  decline  and  fall'  of  the  Roman 
empire  a  period  of  decadence  for  Petra  set  in, 
which  was  hastened  by  the  invasion  of  ChosroSs, 
king  of  Persia,  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent. ; 
and  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  desolating 
wave  of  Mohammedan  conquest  which  swept 
over  Arabia  Petrsea  from  A.D.  629  to  632.  The 
Christian  inhabitants  were  either  massacred  or 
compelled  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  conqueror, 
and  their  temples  and  monasteries  were  reduced 
to  ruins.  Of  the  large  number  of  ecclesiastical 
buUdings  which  existed  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
7th  cent,  in  Arabia,  only  the  monasteryof  Mount 
Sinai  remains  to  the  present  day.  Henceforth 
Petra  became  a  city  of  ruins,  absolutely  lost  to 
the  view  and  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  for 
several  centuries  during  the  Middle  Ages  till 
rediscovered  by  Sultan  &ybars  of  Egypt  towards 
the  dose  of  the  13th  cent.  It  is  now  only  the 
home  of  the  Bedawtn ;  and  the  terrible  oredio- 
tions  of  the  prophet,  'Thus  will  I  make  Mount 
Beir  an  astonishment  and  a  desolation '  (Ezk  ZS'), 
have  been  literally  fulfilled.  Dean  Burgon  has  well 
axpreesed  this  desolation  in  the  following  lines  s 

*  Bow  dumged— bow  (kUan  I  All  hm  eloir  OaS, 
Tbe  Widow*)!  Oity  monma  her  many  dead.* 
lika  aome  fond  heart  which  gaunt  diaeaae  hath  Mt 
Of  all  it  lived  IOi^-«U  it  lored-bereft ; 
Mute  in  ita  »»»g"<«»» :  atmok  with  panga  too  daap 
tot  wada  to  utter,  <a  for  taata  to  weep.' 

P«<ra,  184S. 

*  On  the  oolna  of  Petn  the  dtr  ia  repnaented  aa  a  veUed  and 
tonvtod  female  aitting  on  a  rook.  For  other  predictiona  of  the 
daaolation  of  Idom.  aee  la  81"^  it         Ob  i-u. 


Petra  and  Kadeth-hamea  The  snggestion  that 

these  two  places  were  identical  comes  from  Dean 
Stanley,  and  would  not  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  notice  had  it  emanated  from  a  lese 
distinguished  writer.  Both  topographical  and 
histoncid  reasons  are  snfBciently  clear  to  render 
the  view  nntenable.  (I)  Kadesh  was  a  place  situ- 
ated in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Canaanitish 
inhabitants  (Nu  IS*).  This  does  not  apply  to 
Mount  Seir,  which  was  separated  from  them  by 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Araoah  (wilderness  of  Zin). 
(2)  Kadesh  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nu 
13"),  a  region  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Arabah, 
and  generally  corresponding  to  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
of  the  present  day  (of.  Gn  21",  Nu  lO^"  12"'  13««). 
This  is  in  harmony  with  (1)  above.  (3)  As  the 
king  of  Edom  refused  the  Israelites  a  passage 
through  his  tetritory  when  about  to  leave  his 
neighbourhood,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  permitted  them  to  occupy  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  for  a  period  of  thrrty-eight  (or  forty) 
years?  Dean  Stanley's  main  reason  for  his  sug- 
gestion is  the  name  Wftdy  Mftsa  (or  Moses'  Valley) 
attached  to  the  stream  along  the  banks  of  which 
Petra  is  situated.  But  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  account  for  the  name,  the  reasons  against 
the  suggestion  far  ontweigh  whatever  evidence 
may  be  derived  from  this  sonrce.    See  article 

SANCTtTABT. 

LrmATDU.— Bunkhardt  ('SheDdi  Ibrahim  "X  TraveU  {n 
Sfria  and  th»  Holy  Land  (1822) :  de  Labotde^ounuy  tkrvugh 
Arabia  Petrcea,  etc.  Eng.  tr.  2nd  ed.  (1838) ;  Hull,  Mount  SeIr, 
Sinai,  and  Watem  Palatine  (PBF,  1889) ;  Beland,  PaUttina 
tz  numunwntit  veteritnu iUuttrata (Muiembeig,  1616);  Stanley, 
SP  (1880);  JBL,  1899,  p.  18211.  E.  HULL. 

SELAH  {rf^^).  —  This  word  ocenrs  71  times  in 
the  Psalter,  17  of  these  occurrences  being  in  Book 
I.,  30  in  II.,  20  in  III.,  4  in  V.  The  majority  of  the 
psalms  wherein  it  appears  are  Elohistio,  and  all 
of  them  ascribed,  in  the  tities,  to  David,  Korah, 
Asaph  or  Ethan,  except  Pss.  66  and  67,  the  latter 
of  wnich  has  ^oX^it  rif  AavtlS  in  the  LXX.  In  16 
psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  16  twice,  in  7  thrice,  in 
1  four  times.  It  stands  also  three  times  in  the 
psalm  which  is  known  as  Hah  3.  In  the  so-called 
Psalms  of  Solomon  Std^aX/ia  is  used  twice  (17" 
18'°),  but  m,  one  of  the  eight  MSS  of  which  Swete 
has  availed  himself  [The  OT  in  Greek*,  vol.  iiL), 
omits  it  in  both  cases.   Its  usual  position  is  at  the 


end  of  a  poem  or  of  a  strophe,  the  only  instances 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  being 
Ps  65"  67*,  Hab  S*-  *.  These  exceptions,  however, 
are  apparent  rather  than  real :  uie  first  passage 
is  full  of  impassioned  feeling,  and  the  $elah  im- 
mediately follows  a  Divine  titie;  in  the  second 
the  LXa  has  Sidinkua  at  the  dote  of  the  verse ; 
the  other  two  are  connected  with  loose  quotations 
from  Dt  83«,  Ps  77'»-". 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  $elah  is  a  musical 
or  liturgical  sign  of  some  kind.  Nowhere  has  the 
word  any  grammatical  connexion  with  the  con- 
text. Ps  V*  is  not  an  exception,  for  Higgaion, 
$elah,  are  both  used  interiectionally, '  Resounding 
mnsio  t  Up  I '  It  is  not  found  in  the  propbeticu 
writings,  and  its  reference  to  the  temple  music  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  31  of  the  39  psalms  con- 
taining it  are  ascribed  in  their  titles  trstf'!,  as  ia 
Hab  3  at  the  close. 

The  derivation  and  precise  significance  of  the 
note  have  been  much  disputed.  (1)  One  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  have  in  it  simply  the  Heb.  form  of 
^dXXe.  But  the  musical  signs  of  the  Psalter  date 
from  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Greek 
influence.  Besides,  if  the  word  had  come  from 
the  Greek,  it  is  strange  that  no  tradition  to 
that  effect  should  have  reached  any  of  the  Greek 
translators.  (2)  It  has  been  teken  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion.  For  example,  i^  n^97  3b=da  capo.  Bat 
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these  abbreviationB,  howerer  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  later  writeis,  are  not  biblical.  (3)  It  has 
been  derived  from  a  verb  nho,  supposed  to  be 
et^uivalent  to  nW :  the  imperative  would  be  n^p, 
with  n  paragogio  ^rjif,  in  pause  n;;.  The  inter- 
change of  D  and  is,  however,  rare  in  the  Heb.  of 
the  OT,  and  the  sense  thus  obtained,  '  Pause  I ' 
does  not  suit  many  of  the  passages:  as,  for 
instance,  those  where  it  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a  verse  or  would  break  the  flow  of  thought  (Ps 
55"  67'-  *,  Hab  3»-  •),  or  at  the  end  of  a  psalm  (Ps 
3.  24),  where  no  direction  to  pause  is  needed.  (4) 
Several  of  the  VSS  translate  it  by  words  which 
mean  '  for  ever.'  The  Targ.  has  nfjis^,  P'^i'sS  "0^ 
•<9^I>  Vf/S  *9^II^>  M-  <i<';  Tfaeod.  dtl;  Sexta 
tuanwrit,  onoe  tit  ttfXot ;  Quint*  tit  roAt  aiHwat ; 
Jerome,  sempar,  in  sempitemum,  (6)  In  all  proba- 
bility it  is  connected  with  the  verb  S^9  =  to  lift 
up,  to  cast  np.  In  this  case  the  meaning  may  be 
(a) '  Lift  up  t  Loud  ! '  a  direction  to  the  orchesikra, 
which  had  nitherto  been  playing  a  soft  accompani- 
ment and  is  now  to  strike  in  with  load  mnsio, 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  whilst  the  singer's  voice 
was  hushed.  Additional  force  would  thus  be 
given  to  those  parts  of  the  ^salm  where  it  seemed 
appropriate.  It  will  be  noticed  that  $elah  is  not 
found  at  the  beginning  of  a  psalm,  for  instru- 
mental preludes  were  in  all  probability  unknown, 
the  instruments  being  always  seconoary  to  the 
voices.  Or  {b)  it  may  mean  *  Lift  np  your  bene- 
diction,' the  reference  bein^  to  a  doxology  '  song 
after  eveij  psalm  and  section  of  a  psalm  which 
for  any  liturgical  reason  was  separated  bom  a 
section  which  followed'  (Briggs,  JBL,  1890, 
p.  142). 

The  t,i^aXM»  of  LZZ,  Theod.,  and  Sjnun.  hsi  t»eel»«d 
■Imoat  u  many  vatylng  interpntetioni  as  the  oritrtiial  word 
ItaeU.  'Qaidam  diaptalma  oommatatlooem  metn  dlzerant 
eeae ;  aUi  pauaatdonem  apiiitiu ;  nonnoUi  alterius  senmie  ex- 
ordium. Sunt  qui  fhytmiil  dlatinotloiMD,  at  quia  {laalini  tono 
temporia  Junota  rooe  ad  orsanum  oaoflbaatur,  cojuadam 
muaos  vaiietatla  eziatimant  auentium'  (Jar.  ad  ManMm). 
It  aeema  not  unlikely  that  the  true  "'«»"'"c  la  'an  Interlude': 
Heayohlua  enilaina  the  almllarly  tonned  word  ImOuK  ol  the 
flute-playing  m  the  Interral  between  two  ohoruaea. 

B.  Jaoob'a  'Beltrage  lu  einer  BnMtanc  in  die  fttlmen' 
(Z^I'ir,1886,pp.  l»-lffl)ia  aT«ry<uUdiacaaaionof  tbewoid. 
Denying  ths  poalbUity  of  an  etymologioal  ezplaoatioa,  he 
reaohes  two  mabi  oomdndona:  (1)  'n7p  algnUea  a  panae, 
whether  in  the  temple  aong  or  fir  the  temple  aong' ;  (t)  '  tha 
meaning  of  'o  waa  putpcaely  oonoealed  to  prevent  the  (yna- 
goguea  and  perliapa  alao  the  ehureliea  from  obtaining  one  of 
ue  privUegea  of  the  temple.'  Biign'  article,  qnotea  above, 
ii  marked  oy  great  Ireahneaa  In  Ita  <uaanaaiOD  of  (ha  problem : 
aee  alao  nndsr  tha  word  nj^  in  tks  (hff.  Bib.  LutHmn. 

gEIiA-SAinUHLBKOTH  (lAp^  p^;  % 
luptaStUa ;  Petra  dMdetu ;  '  the  rock  of  divisions 
or  escape,'  RVm). — A  look  or  eliff  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maon,  at  which  Sanl '  returned  from  pur- 
suing after  David '  (1 S  2S").  The '  rook  of  divisions' 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  commentators 
(Slidreuh,  Rashi),  and  ia  prononnoed  probable  by 
Driver  {Text  of  Sam.  ad.  foe.);  the  'rock  of 
escapes'  that  of  Gesenius  {Thet.  485).  The  great 
gorge  of  Wddy  McUdki,  which  runs  eastwara  be- 
tween Carmel  and  Maon,  would  be  a  suitable 
position,  and  the  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  by  the  loss  of  a  guttural  (Conder,  PEF 
Mem.  iiL  314).  C.  W.  Wilson. 

BELEO  (1^9).— A  Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2^.  The 
name  oecurs  twice  in  this  verse :  B  has,  the  first 
time,  'AX(riiXa j ;  the  second  time,  2dXaA,  which  last 
is  the  reading  of  A  both  times. 

SBLBMIA^One  of  the  swift  scribea  who  wrote 
to  the  dicUtion  of  Ezra  (2  Ea  14^). 

BELBMU8  (ZAqilM),  1  £•  OM.SheUniah.  Ear 
1C« 


SBLEUCIA  {ZtXiiKtta,  WH  2«X«v«(a),  the  great 
maritime  fortriass  of  Syria,  waa  built  by  Seleucus 
Nikator.  It  was  the  seaport  of  his  new  capitnL 
Antioch,  and  in  it  he  was  buried.  The  town  was 
situated  on  the  sontbem  slopes  of  Mt.  Pieria,  and 
on  the  level  ground  at  its  foot.  On  three  sides  it 
was  protected  by  nature  as  well  as  by  art ;  and  <m 
the  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  ground  ia  level,  it 
was  strongly  fortified.  Seleucia  was  taken  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (1  Mac  11*),  and  afterwarcu 
(c.  B.C.  220)  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  military  stations 
of  the  Selencids,  and  was  greatly  improved  by 
the  Romans.  In  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  a  'free 
city' — a  privilege  granted  to  it  after  its  capture 
by  Pompey.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  favoured 
by  the  emperors,  who  enlarged  the  harbour,  con- 
structed moles,  etc.  The  geographical  position  of 
Seleucia,  at  the  month  of  the  Orontes  valley,  gave 
it  great  commercial  importance.  Thence  uiipa 
saikd  southward  alone  the  Syrian  and  Phoenician 
coasts  to  Elgypt,  and  westward  to  Cypms,  the 
coast  of  AsiaMinor,  and  the  Roman  world.  And 
it  was  in  one  of  these  trading  ships  that  Pani  and 
Barnabas,  after  coining  down  from  Antioch,  sailed 
for  Cyprus  on  their  first  missionary  journey 
(Ac  IS>). 

There  are  many  remains  of  the  old  waUs, 

temples,  theatres,  and  other  buildings  of  Seleucia. 
The  walls  of  the  inner  harbour,  now  a  morass,  can 
be  followed  throughout ;  the  canal  through  which 
ships  passed  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  harbour 
can  be  traced  ;  and  the  piers  of  the  outer  harbour 
can  still  be  seen  beneath  the  sea.  The  most  re- 
markable relic  of  Seleucia,  however,  is  the  great 
rock-hewn  channel,  partly  a  tunned,  which  was 
apparentiy  made  to  convey  to  the  sea  the  waters 
01  a  stream  that  might,  in  times  of  flood,  have 
endangered  the  ci^,  and  at  the  same  time  to  store 
water  for  the  use  of  the  people  (Chesney,  Eiijphratet 
Expedition}  Conybeare  and  Howson,  L^e  and 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul  i  Baedeker,  Ouide  to  Syria  and 
PcUettlne).  C.  W.  WiLSOir. 

8ELEUCIDJB,  the  members  of  a  Syrian  ijmmty 
founded  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  genenls  of 
Alexander.  They  ruled  over  Syria  from  B.O.  818 
to  B.a  66,  their  empire  extending,  when  they  were 
at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  from  Mesopotamia 
in  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Greece  in  the  west. 
The  Seleudd  era  begins  with  Olym.  117, 1,  A.V. 
B.a  812,  and  was  very  largely  nsed,  espiaoiallyia 
the  districts  round  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
Sdeucid  Tear  was  nsaally  regarded  as  be^nning  in 
antomn,  out  Schttrer  (I.  u  3&^)  argues  in  fevoor 
of  spring.  None  of  the  Seleuddss  are  expressly 
named  in  any  of  the  books  of  canonical  Scnptore, 
but  in  Daniel  allnsioiis  are  made  to  several  of 
them,  including  the  four  kings  beariu;  the  name 
Seleucus.  In  uie  Books  of  Maccabees  SiBleaoas  nr. 
is  mentioned  by  name.  From  certain  references  ia 
Joeephns'  Anttjuitit*,  it  has  been  oommonly  sap- 
posed  that  the  Jewish  historian  had  written  a 
special  Histoty  of  the  Seleucidte.  Destinon,  who 
in  his  Quellen  det  Fl.  Josephiu,  pp.  21-29,  has 
investigated  the  subject  carefully,  aecideB  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  work. 

LTraBATUKS.— BwaM,  Btit.  tf  Imratt,  v.,  London,  1880,  pp.  Bt- 
<S4 ;  SohOrar,  BJP  L  L ISB-USL— tm  genealon,  L  iL  893 ;  Ryaal 
in  art. '  Syrian  *  in  PBS  >  xr.  176 IL,  Driver,  lMni«{,  pom'tn. 

J.  Macphrbsok. 
SELEUCUS  L  (Nikator),  the  founder  of  tha 
Seleucid  dynasty,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  in 
B.a  323,  aner  a  saccessful  conflict  seoared  recogni- 
tion for  himself  under  this  titie  as  rnler  over  all  the 
oonntries  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  one  side,  and  tne  Indns  and  Jaxartea 
(Sir-Daria)  on  the  other.    In  the  partition  ol 
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territories  which  tookplace  in  B.C.  321  he  obtained 
the  governorship  of  Babylon,  and,  thoogh  driven 
put  %  Antigonna  in  B.C.  316,  he  encceeded  in  B.C. 
312  in  establishing  himself  in  the  Babylonian  pro- 
vinces in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  Syrian  provinces 
in  the  west.  He  then  founded  the  Seleacid  dynasty, 
which  held  its  place  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  He  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ui  B.O. 
282.  He  is  the  captain  (Hr)  of  the  king  of  the  South, 
Ptolemv  Soter  of  Egypt,  referred  to  in  Dn  11*  as 
having  oecome  stronger  Uian  the  king.  He  founded 
severfd  cities  which  became  famous,  among  them 
Antioch  and  Apamea  on  the  Orontes,  Laodicea 
and  Seleucia,  Edessa  and  Bercea.  He  settled  many 
Jews,  who  had  served  their  time  under  him,  in 
Antioch  and  others  of  the  cities  founded  by  him, 
and  conferred  npoo  them  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

LiTBKATUu.— Joaephiu,  Ant.  m.  lii.  I ;  SrhSicr,  BJP  n.  L 
114,  IL  m :  Ewald,  HI  v.tstt ;  Driver,  DanM,  xxxv.  lfl6L 

J.  Macpherson. 
SELEUCUS  IT.  (Callinicus),  king  of  Syria,  B.a 
24&-226,  son  of  the  grandson  of  Nikator,  Antioch  us 
n.  Theos.  His  mother,  Laodice,  having  murdered 
the  Egyptian  princess  Berenice,  Ptolemy  Energetes, 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  lady,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  sister's  death,  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Syrian  monarch,  and  plundered  Syria  and 
Babylonia.  Reference  to  this  episode  is  made  in 
Bn  11^'*.  Ptolemy  took  possession  of  Seleucia, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  was  retained  by  the 
Egyptians.  Seleucus  afterwards  sought  to  retali- 
ate, and  for  this  purpose  led  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  but  was  immediately  put  to  flight.  We 
have  no  particulars  about  the  close  of  his  reign. 

LiTiRATDts.— B«TUi,  ShvH  Cm.  on  DavM,  U8S,  pp.  174-177 ; 
Ewald,  UIv.m,t8S;  Driver,  DanM,  16T  f. 

J.  Macpherson. 

SEIiEUCUS  in.  (Cerannus),  long  of  Syria,  B.a 
226-223,  son  of  Callinicus  and  brother  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  These  brothers  are  referred  to  in  Dn 
ll'o  in  the  word  '  his  sons.'  Seleucus  did  not  make 
war  directly  with  Egypt,  but  his  campaign  in  Asia 
Minor  may  be  reguded  as  preliminary  to  the 
expedition  carriea  out  against  Egypt  by  his 
brother.  Seleucus  was  killed  in  that  campaign, 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  before  the  accession  of 
Ptolemy  PhUopator,  against  whom  Antiochus 
fought  unsuccessfully  (cf.  Driver,  Daniel,  1 68 if.). 

J.  Macpherson. 

SELEUCUS  IT.  (Philopator),  king  of  Syria, 
B.C.  187-176,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and  brother 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Dn  11"  refers  to  this 
Seleucus,  whether  we  understand  the  writer  to 
speak  of  him  as  sending  an  exactor,  or  (transposing 
two  words)  as  himself  the  exactor  who  rises  up  in  the 
place  of  his  father.  In  the  former  case,  we  shall 
understand  by  the  exactor  Heliodoms,  whom  Sel- 
euRUH  is  said  (2  Mac  2C  5^)  to  have  sent  to  obtain  the 
money  treasured  np  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Bevaii  prefers  the  above  transposition,  rendering 
the  passage  ttina :  '  And  there  shall  arise  in  his 
l>lace  an  exactor,  who  shall  cause  the  royal  dignity 
to  pass  away.'  Such  a  designation  would  be  veiy 
suitable  for  Seleucus,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
avarice.  He  is  spoken  of  in  2  Mac  3*  as  '  the  king 
of  Asia.'  In  1  Mac  7',  2  Mac  14>  he  is  alluded  to 
as  father  of  Demetrius,  and  in  2  Mac  4*  mention  is 
made  of  his  death,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Antiochus.  After  liaving  reigned 
twelve  jears,  Seleucus  was  murdered,  some  say 
by  Hekodorus,  his  minister,  who  sought  to  win 
the  kinp;dom  to  himself;  bnt  others  say  at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  was  on 
his  way  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  detained 
for  some  years  as  a  hootase.  This  latter  view 
seems  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
DanieL 
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XjirsBATtnta.— Benn,  SAort  Ctm.  on  DonM,  p.  186  (. ;  SchSrer, 
BJP  L  L  172,  tlao  hit  ut.  'Seleuous'  In  Blehm,  Banduiirttr- 
buck,  f.  1467;  EwaU,  BI  v.  SSlf.,  S04 ;  Drtvar,  Dauitt,  pp. 
xxj^ili,  lOlL,  1781. ;  lUrweiahir  snd  BUck.  i  Ifaa.  pp.  146, 
169, 189;  Joa  Ant.  xa,  iv.  10,  J.  MACPHXSSON. 

BELF-SUSREROES.  —  By  this  title  we  may 
onderstand  to  be  indicated  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity  on  its  subjective  side. 
The  roots  of  it  may  be  traced  back  in  the  OT 
and  further  to  the  primitiTe  instincts  of  religion. 
Schleiermacher's  definition  of  religion  as  '  the 
sense  of  dependence'  is  defective  and  one-sided  in 
leaving  out  of  account  this  most  essential  element. 
It  is  seen  in  an  extreme  form  in  the  extravagance 
of  pagan  fanaticism.  The  Indian  faktr,  the  yogi 
who  abandons  himself  entirely  to  religions  devouon, 
aims  at  making  the  most  abeolute  surrender  of  his 
Ufe  and  person ;  and  jet  it  is  seen  that  pride,  self- 
will,  vanity,  and  vanons  self-regarding  affections 
are  not  exdnded  hy  the  extremity  of  fanaticism, 
and  therefore  some  deeper  if  not  more  demonstra- 
tive experience  must  M  looked  for  in  real  self- 
surrender.  The  OT  prepares  for  this,  and  the  NT 
shows  the  way  of  completely  realizing  it. 

L  Sblf-Svrrbndkb  ik  the  OT.— (a)  This  is  an 
important  element  of  the  Hebrew  faith  in  its  various 
phases.  In  the  patriarchal  history  it  appears  in 
the  submission  and  obedience  of  Aoraham  and  his 
family  in  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  migrating 
to  an  unknown  land  where  they  must  live  a  no- 
madic life  in  response  to  the  call  of  God  (Gn  12'**), 
and  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Isaac  (26'"*)  and 
Jacob  (28'*^).  In  the  prophets  it  is  apparent  as 
the  very  foundation  of  their  work  and  mission. 
The  prophet  is  not  an  involuntury  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  through  whom  the  Divine  will  is 
declared.  Before  he  receives  his  message  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  call  of  God ;  he  must  be  a 
•  man  of  God  'if  he  is  to  be  a  '  seer.'  Mosee  sur- 
renders his  prospects  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  passion  of  patriotism ;  and  later,  receiving  his 
coll  at  the  burning  bush,  gives  himself  np  to  the 
service  of  God  as  His  ambassador  to  Pharaoh.  A 
spirit  of  complete  self -surrender  is  seen  later  in  his 
willingness  to  be  blotted  out  of  God's  book  that 
the  oHending  people  might  be  forfj^iven  (Ex  %2**). 
Ruth's  devotion  to  her  mother-in-law,  though 
issuing  in  a  great  act  of  self-surrender  (Ru  1"- ''), 
has  only  a  secondary  bearing  on  the  giving  np  of 
self  to  God.  Samuel  is  dedicated  to  God  m>m  his 
birth  by  bis  mother  (1 S  1"),  and  his  subsequent 
career  cinows  that  he  confirmed  this  dedication  by 
his  own  conduct.  Elijah  throughout  his  adven- 
turous career  man^ests  a  life  completely  given  up 
to  the  service  of  God  in  face  of  the  greatest 
dangers.  Elisha,  responding  to  the  call  of  tiie 
older  prophet,  takes  solemn  farewell  of  his  parents 
and  tne  circle  of  his  friends  at  a  final  feast  (1  K 
19*^),  which  may  have  furnished  Levi  the  publican 
with  the  precedent  for  his  similar  action  (Lk  6*). 
Amos  leaves  his  herds  and  his  orchards  to  go  as 
God's  messenger  to  the  dissolute  court  of  Jetoboom 
II.  at  BetheL  But  the  typical  act  of  prophetic 
self-surrender  is  seen  in  uie  case  of  Isaiah,  who 
gives  us  a  full  account  of  God's  call  and  his 
response  in  a  vision  at  the  temple  (Is  6).  Jeremiah, 
shrinking  from  the  difficult  task  laid  on  him,  but 
going  to  it  with  the  supreme  courage  of  a  naturally 
timorous  man  who  is  oraoed  to  face  danger  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  and  a  full  faith  in  God,  lives 
his  martyr  life  in  the  spirit  of  entire  self-sacrifice. 

(6)  When  we  turn  from  the  history  to  the  teach- 
ins  of  the  OT,  we  find  that  this  supreme  act  of 
rengion  is  repeatedly  ijudsted  on.  "rhe  prophets 
call  upon  the  people  to  give  themselves  up  to  God 
Hosea  invites  the  anfaitUal  to  return  (Hos  I4>*  *). 
Isaiah,  denoonoin^  the  rin  of  Jemsalem  as  nnfaith 
fnliMM  and  rebellion  (1"''),  calls  tiw  people  baek 
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to  their  loyalty,  and  promises  a  redemption  that 
implies  a  return  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  submission 
(v.").  Early  in  the  Captivity,  Ezekiel  sketches  the 
ideal  of  a  restored  nation  fully  devoted  to  God, 
and  in  Dentero-Isaiah  the  restored  Israel  appears 
as  a  people  given  up  to  the  service  of  God.  The 
completed  Pentateuch  gives  a  large  place  to  the 
idea  of  self-surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  whole  nation  is  holy,  i.e.  set  apart 
for  God  {e.g.  Ex  19*  22").  The  Levites  and  the 
priests  are  dedicated  to  God  in  an  especial  way  for 
the  performance  of  specific  functions,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  self-dedication  of  the  laity. 
Thus  the  people  generally  are  expected  to  '  sanc- 
tify '  themselves  and  to  oe  '  holy '  |e.$r.  Lv  20^). 
Among  the  sacrifices  the  bumt-olfenng  (6ldh,  i.e. 
'  that  which  goes  np')  was  especially  significant  of 
the  self-snrrender  oi  the  man  who  oiTerod  it.  This 
was  entirely  consumed  on  the  altar  (therefore 
thought  of  as  a  '  whole  offering '),  while  other 
sacrifices  were  eaten  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
priests  and  the  worshippers.  As  the  smoke  as- 
cended to  heaven  the  essence  of  the  victim  was 
supposed  to  pass  np  to  Jehovah,  and  represented 
the  otterer,  who  was  thus  supposed  to  give  himself 
np  to  God  under  the  symbol  of  his  sacrifice  (see 
Bennett,  Thtol.  of  OT,  pp.  148,  U9,  and  art. 
Sacrifice). 

iL  Self-surrender  in  the  NT.— (a)  This  is 
first  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  whole  course  consists  in  the  abandonment 
of  self  and  self-interest  in  order  to  do  the  will  of 
God  ;  which  is  summarized  in  sayings  reported  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  '  Mv  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work ' 
(Jn  4**);  *  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  bat  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me ' 
and  described  in  Hebrews  by  the  application  to 
Christ  of  Ps  40* '  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will ' 
(He  10*).  The  agony  in  the  garden  reveals  the 
spirit  of  perfect  self-snrrender  under  the  severest 
trial  when  our  Lord  cries,  'Howbeit,  not  what 
I  will,  bnt  what  then  wilt'  (Mk  14*'),  and  the 
endurance  of  the  passion  consummated  in  the 
crucifixion  completes  the  sacrifice. 

(6)  Jesus  Chnst  invites  His  disciples  to  a  similar 
life  of  self-surrender.  That  is  seen  outwardly  in 
the  call  of  the  Twelve,  which  leads  each  to  give  np 
his  work  and  his  home  in  order  to  follow  Christ. 
At  Ctesarea  Philippi  the  underlying  principle  is 
made  a  rule  of  nniversiil  application  when  our 
Lord  says,  '  If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  (dirapriiirdirtfw  iaur6r),  and  take  «p 
his  cross,  and  follow  me '  (Mk  8*<,  Mt  16x,  Lk  g»— 
Lnke  has  '  take  np  his  cross  datiy '),  Plainly,  this 
means  mnch  more  than  what  we  commonly  under- 
stand by  self-denial,  i.e.  the  giving  np  of  certain  of 
the  conveniences  of  life.  The  essential  difiisrence  is 
that  it  involves  the  abandonment  of  self  altogether 
as  the  end  of  life  (see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  in  loe.). 
The  word  rendered  '  deny '  {irapifioiMi,  stronger 
than  ifmioiuu,  and  meanmg  a  more  thorough 
abandonment,  suggested  by  the  prefix  ivi)  is  used 
for  St.  Peter's  d^al  of  dhrist  (Mk  14»)  and  for 
the  denial  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  those 
who  deny  Christ  on  earth  (Lk  12^).  But  while  the 
absoluteness  of  the  snrrender  is  thus  demanded, 
certain  mistaken  forms  of  self-denial  are  exduded. 
The  notion  does  not  involve  asceticism  or  any 
form  of  self-tortore.  Primarily  it  is  negative ;  it  is 
requisite  as  a  preliminan'  condition  to  following 
Christ,  which  u  the  real  object  to  be  aimed  aC 
not  commended  as  a  metitonous  act  on  its  own 
aooonnt.  Self  most  be  renounced  in  order  that 
Christ  may  be  followed.  Farther,  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  abandonment  of  (be  ego  in  the  destruction 
of  the  personality,  or  the  faaing  of  the  bidividual 
in  the  nniTonal  Ming  of  God.   Christ'a  «tiing 


does  not  tend  in  this  pantheistic  direction.  The 
very  appeal  to  the  act  of  self-renunciation  brings 
in  the  idea  of  the  will  that  is  to  perform  it  (ef  n« 
0(\ti],  and  that  will  is  equally  requisite  for  the 
following  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  the  subsequent 
aim  of  His  servant.  The  disciple  is  to  follow  Christ 
as  an  individual  personality,  walking  after  his 
Master,  though  in  the  Master's  footprints  ;  not  to 
merge  his  own  consciousness  and  activity  in  the 
being  and  life  of  Christ.  But  while  the  mdividu- 
ality  of  the  ego  is  to  be  thus  preserved,  the  surrender 
of  the  will  m  submission  and  obedience  is  to  be 
unconditional  and  complete.  Probably  we  should 
regard  our  Lord's  hard  sayings  on  the  subject  of 
ricnes  in  the  light  of  this  primary  condition.  That 
He  did  not  lay  down  a  rule  of  poverty  as  a  uni- 
versal condition  of  disdpleship  is  proved  bv  the 
fact  that  some  of  His  disciples  who  possessed,  pro- 
perty were  not  required  to  saorifice  it,  e.^.  Zacchseos, 
the  Bethany  household,  the  mother  of  St.  Mark- 
in  whose  honse  the  Church  met  after  the  resarroo- 
tion.  Therefore  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  in 
entering  the  kingdom  of  Cioa,  concerning  whirli 
Jesus  spoke  with  great  emphasis,  must  m  found 
in  the  entanglement  of  worldly  goods  hinderins 
the  complete  surrender  of  will,  and  not  in  the  hard 
necessity  of  giving  up  all  the  possessions.  The 
case  of  the  youn^  ruler,  who,  when  asked  what  he 
should  do  to  obtam  eternal  ILfe,  was  told  to  sell  all 
he  possessed  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  stands  by 
itself :  we  have  no  other  instance  of  such  a  demana, 
and  therefore  it  is  just  to  conclude  that  it  had  a 
specific  application  to  this  man,  his  wealth  being 
his  fatal  uindrance,  and  a  career  of  discipleship 
beine  open  to  him  if  he  would  abandon  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  follow  Christ  with  the  peasants 
and  fisliermen.  Thus  riches  may  be  cla-ssed  with 
the  hand,  or  foot,  or  eye  that  is  to  be  cut  off  or 
plucked  out  if  the  memoer  offend.  Poverty  per  m 
18  no  more  required  as  a  condition  of  memoership 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  than  mutilation.  But  if 
any  hindrance  is  found  in  what  seems  most  valu- 
able and  our  own  by  right— even  a  limb  of  the 
body — so  that  the  precious  thing  must  be  aban- 
doned rather  than  that  the  life  should  be  mined, 
much  more  must  this  process  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  what  is  so  extraneous  as  material  wealth. 
For  a  fuU  discussion  of  this  position  see  Wendt, 
Lekre  Jetu,  pp.  370-389  [Eng.  tr.  iL  68  ff.]. 

While  abaDiute  surrender  to  the  will  of  God  is 
thus  required  by  Christ  at  any  cost,  pure  altruism 
is  not  demanded..  The '  golden  rule,'  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  law  of  Christian  ethics, 
enjoins  that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  do  to  as,  oo  the  principle  that  we 
should  love  our  neighboars  as  ourselves,  where 
some  self -regarding  thought  is  allowed,  since  this 
is  expressly  named  as  the  measure  of  our  feelinga 
and  actions  towards  others.  Still  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  more  advanced  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  carries  us  beyond  this  line  of 
measurement  with  the  'neui  commandment,'  — 
perhaps  new  in  contrast  with  the  old  command- 
ment about  love  to  oar  neighboar, — inoolcating  lore 
like  Christ's  {'even  oi  J  have  loved  you,'  etc.,  Jn 
13**),  because  His  love  involved  complete  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  saving  of  others.  In  the  same  way 
Jesus  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  cross, 
not  meaning  the  endurance  of  some  hardship,  bat 
the  readiness  to  face  death,  like  the  condemned 
man  who  carries  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execation ; 
and  He  laid  down  the  greot  principle  contained  in 
the  words,  *  Whosoever  would  (or  rather  viishet  to. 
8(k-0)  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  shaU 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  save 
it'  (Mk  8**  etc.).  Confusion  has  come  into  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage  through  the  two 
•enses  of  the  word  fujtfc  <"><^ 
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introduced;  bat  the  previons  sentence  about  the 
cross,  an  instrument  of  capital  punishment,  should 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  soul,  especially  as 
we  now  understand  the  word  '  soul,'  but  the  life, 
that  is  here  referred  to.  The  Gr.  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Mk  10",  where  Jesus  speaks  of 

gving  His  ^vxii;  His  life,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
imself  up  to  die.  The  passage,  then,  means  that 
whoever  is  willing  to  face  martyrdom  for  his 
Christian  faith  shall  save  his  life— i.e.  live  on  in 
spite  of  being  killed,  by  entering  into  the  eternal 
life;  while  he  who  makes  it  bis  aim  to  escape 
martyrdom  will  really  die,  because  he  will  miss 
the  eternal  life.  Here  the  self-surrender,  even  to 
the  extent  of  suffering  a  martyr's  death,  *'.«.  the 
surrender  which  will  face  that  extremity  if  neces- 
sary,  is  what  Christ  requires,  not  in  every  case  the 
actual  endurance  of  the  martyrdom, — for  the  sen- 
tence is  hypotheticaL  But  this  self-surrender  is 
not  the  ena,  it  is  the  means  through  which  we  are 
to  enter  into  life.  In  a  larger  application  of  the 
essential  principle  it  may  be  said  tuat  we  must  re- 
nounce ourselves  in  order  to  realize  ourselves.  The 
end  then,  as  we  saw  above  in  another  connexion, 
IS  not  self-abnegation,  much  less  is  it  extinction  of 
being,  or  loss  of  personality  and  conscious  existence, 
Buddhist  iVinxiTia,  or  Hindu  abeorption  in  Bratun, 
but  the  very  opposite — the  full,  enduring,  conscious 
activity  known  as  eternal  life. 

(c)  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  this  principle  comes  out 
with  regard  to  the  mystical  union  of  the  Christian 
with  Christ.  He  dies  with  Christ  (Col  2*) ;  he  is 
crucified  with  Christ  (Gal  2*) ;  through  the  cross 
of  Christ  the  world  has  been  crucified  to  him,  and 
he  to  the  world  (6") ;  the  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Christ  (Ro  6').  The  last  of  these  phrases  throws 
light  on  the  others.  St.  Paul  is  thinking  of  the 
pre-Christian  condition,  the  life  of  sin  and  the 
world.  This  is  so  completely  pnt  away  in  Christ 
that  it  is  said  to  be  killed,  crucified.  'The  apostle 
means  more  than  repentance ;  he  is  thinking  of 
an  actual  end  of  the  old  thoughts,  affections, 
desires,  habits.  But  the  peculiarity  of  his  teach- 
ing is  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  union 
with  Christ,  and  especially  by  an  inward,  spiritual 
assimilation  to  His  death.  "Thus,  on  our  part,  the 
cause  is  self-surrender  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  Him  to 
be  the  supreme  commanding  influence  over  the 
soul.  Then  this  same  surrender  to  Christ,  result- 
ing in  union  with  Him  and  assimilation  to  His 
experience,  carries  the  soul  on  to  a  resurrection. 
Accordingly,  St.  Paul  writes  of  Christians  as  beins 
•  raised  together  with  Christ'  (Col  3').  Writing  of 
his  own  experience,  the  apostle  declares  that  it  is 
no  longer  he  that  lives,  but  Christ  who  lives  in  him 
(Gal  2*).  This,  which  may  be  called  the  mystical 
element  in  St.  Paul's  thought,  links  itself  to  his 
rabbinical  and  legal  view  of  redemption  as  an  act 
of  justification  by  God  which  we  receive  through 
faith.  The  bond  of  nnion  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  apostle's  teaching  may  be  found  in  his  ideas 
on  faith.  It  is  fsdth  that  secures  the  grace  of  for- 
giveness, and  so  places  the  guilty  person  in  a  state 
of  justification.  Now,  faith  with  St.  Paul  is  not 
merely  intellectual  assent  to  dogma ;  it  is  personal 
trust  m  and  adhesion  to  Christ.  But  such  a  con- 
dition of  aoul  is  the  very  surrender  which  secures 
the  mystical  nnion  witn  Christ.  Thus  the  two 
experiences — the  subjective  dying  and  rising,  and 
the  objective  forgiveness  and  justification — spring 
out  of  the  same  act  on  our  part,  the  faith  that 
implies  self-surrender.  Further,  out  of  this  and 
its  results  arise  moral  obligations  to  continual  self- 
renunciation  for  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  The  Christian  is  not  his  own,  because 
he  has  been  bought  with  a  price  ( 1  Co  6"' ").  There- 
fore a  special  obligation  is  on  him  to  spend  his  life 
in  nnweifiah  service.   For  the  same  reason  he  most 


avoid  nnchastity,  since  his  body  is  a  temple  if  the 
Holy  Ghost  Christians  are  exhorted  to  present 
their  bodies  to  God  as  a  livine  sattrifice,  an  act 
which  the  apostle  calls  '  reasonable  service '  {Xoyudir 
Xar/x^ar),  perhaps  meaning  'spiritual  service'  in 
contrast  to  the  external  service  of  Judaism  (lio  12'). 

id)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  treating  chieflv 
of  Christ  and  His  work,  does  not  devote  much 
attention  to  the  subjective  side  of  religion.  Still 
it  exalte  faith  as  the  secret  of  spiritual  power  and 
heroism,  and  this  faith  involves  the  renunciation 
of  self  in  accepting  the  help  of  Cod  to  do  His  will. 
Thus  one  instance  is  that  of  Moiies,  who  gave  up 
the  treasures  of  Egypt,  enduring  'as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible'  (He  11"). 

(«)  St.  Peter  describe  Chiistians  as  persons  who 
were  going  astray  but  are  now  returned  to  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  (1 P  2^) ;  and 
this  return  involves  surrender  to  obedience,  since 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  follow  their  shepherd. 

(/)  In  the  Johannine  writings  the  act  of  self- 
renunciation  does  not  come  forward  so  prominently 
on  ita  own  account  as  elsewhere  in  the  NT ;  but  it 
is  even  more  completely  involved  in  the  require- 
ments that  correspond  to  the  Divine  side  of  religion 
than  in  the  other  apostolic  writings.  The  new 
birth  of  which  Jesus  speaks  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  3'"*) 
requires  the  surrender  of  self  in  the  abandonment 
of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  experienced.  To  drink  of  the  water  of  life,  to 
eat  the  bread  of  life,  to  follow  the  Light  of  the 
World,  are  actions  that  require  the  abtuidonment 
of  all  claims  to  self-sufficiency.  Then  St.  John 
demands  faith  as  the  great  condition  on  our  part 
for  the  reception  of  eternal  life  (1  Jn  5**).  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to 
this  g[if t  of  eternal  life  as  a  present  possession,  it 
is  plain  that  he  does  not  teach  any  doctrine  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  human  personality  for 
absorption  in  the  Divine.  W.  T.  Adeney. 

8EMACHIAH  {vr^  'J*  has  sustained').— The 
name  of  a  Korahite  family  of  gatekeepers,  I  Ch  26' 
(B  laPx"^  A.  Za/wxlat).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  name  should  be  substituted  for 
Ismaohlah  (<n;»9:  'J'  snstaineth' ;  B  Za/iaxeid,  A 
Za/taxui)  in  2  Ch  31".  See  Gray,  BP^T  291,  295. 

SEHEI  (B  XtntO,  A  Z<M«0,  1  Es  9"=Shimd  of 
the  sons  of  Haahum,  Ezr  10". 

SEHEU8  (6  Ztiutlas,  MA  Zeju«lat;  AV  Semei), 
Ad.  Est  11'  aXX,  A>)  >  Shimei,  the  ancestor  of 
Mordecai ;  of.  Est  V. 

SEHEIN  (B  Zf/ureir,  A  Zt/utt ;  AT  Semei),  Lk  3". 
— The  father  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of 
JeeuB  Christ. 

SEHEIB  (B  Zcmreft,  A  Zt/xtlt  i  AV  Semis),  1  Es  0" 
sShimei  the  Levite,  Ezr  lO*. 

8ENA1H  (n^P;  B  Zoovd,  Zawdr,  A  Zarari, 
Zermid,  'A<rdy;  Senaa). — ^Amongst  the  'people  of 
Israel'  who  retumea  from  the  Captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  were  the  '  children  of  Senaah.'  Their 
numbers  were  3630  aoeording  to  Ezr  2",  and  3930 
according  to  Neh  7*.  The  name  occurs  again,  with 
the  article,  hof-^enaah  (Neh  3'),  in  connexion  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  "The 
people  of  Senaah  built  the  Fish -gate,  and  are 
mentioned  next  in  order  after  the  people  of  Jericho 
(cf .  Ezr  2^).  From  this  it  maj  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  Senaah  was  In  the  vicinity  of  Jericho.  In 
this  case  it  may  possibly  be  the  village  Magdal- 
tenna,  HtyiaKfftmHi,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{Onom.)  place  7  M.P.  north  of  Jericho. 

In  the  lista  in  1  Es.  (S")  the  name  is  given  as 
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SanaM  (AV  Annaas ;  B  Za/td,  A  Zardat ;  Anaat), 
sod  th«  nomber  of  the  children  as  3330. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
BEHATB  is  the  rendering  of  -ytaowrla  in  Ac  6*', 
where  '  all  the  senate  of  uie  cliildren  of  Israel ' 
appears  to  be  epexcw;etical  of  the  preceding 
'council'  (twiSfitm).  See  also  Ephesus,  voL  L 
p.  722*,  and  Sanhedrin.  It  is  the  Jewish  '  senate ' 
that  is  meant  likewise  by  ytpovata  in  2  Mac  1"  4**. 
The  allusions  to  the  Roman  senate  in  1  Mac  S"'- 
will  be  found  handled  in  art.  Rome,  p.  306^ 

SENEH  (n)p ;  ZcfkI  ;  5«n«).— One  of  two  jagged 
mints,  or  'teeth  of  the  cliff,' — the  other  being 
Bozez,  between  which  the  '  passage  of  Michmash 
ran.  It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  exploit 
of  Jonathan  and  bis  armour-bearer,  and  was  to  the 
south  of  and  nearer  to  Geba  than  Bozez  (1  S  14*). 
Seneh  was  possibly  so  called  front  the  thorns  (cf. 
njD  of  Ex  a",  Dt  33")  which  grew  upon  it  (cf. 
'the  plain  of  thorns,'  ijcarBSir  abXihr,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Gabathsaul,  Jos.  BJ  V.  IL  1).  The 
name  ia  retained  in  the  W&dy  Suiceintt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which,  not  far  from  Jeba,  the  rock 
Seneh  must  have  been.  A  good  description  of  the 
locality  is  giyen  by  Conder  {Teni-Work,  iL  112- 
1 14).   See  also  Bobinson  {BBP*  L  441 ). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SENIR  (Tttr;  lanlp;  Sanir).—Th«  Amorite 
name  of  Mt.  Harmon  (Dt  3'),  and  one  of  the  few 
Amorite  words  {treserved  in  the  Bible.  In  1  Ch 
6",  Ca  4',  Senir  is  apparently  distineuished  from 
Mt.  Hermon,  and  probably  designatea  a  particular 

girt  of  the  Hermon  range  (so  Driver,  Buhl).  In 
zekiel's  lamentation  for  Tvre  (27°)  the  builders 
are  said  to  have  made  planxs  of  the  '  fir  trees  of 
Senir,'  and  in  1  Chronicles  Senir  is  eiven  as  one  of 
the  limits  to  which  the  children  of  Maaasseh  over- 
flowed from  Bashan.  In  an  inscription  of  Shal- 
maneser,  Hazael  of  Damascus  is  saia  to  have  made 
Mt.  Sanir,  the  top  of  the  mountain  opposite 
Lebanon,  into  a  fortress  (Schrader,  KAT^  210). 
The  Arab  geo^iraphers,  as  late  as  the  I4th  cent., 
also  called  Anti-Lebanon  Jebel  Santr,  and  attached 
the  name  more  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the 
range  near  Damascus  ana  between  Baalbek  and 
Horns.  There  was  also  a  district  of  Santr  in 
which  Baalbek  was  situated  (Guy  le  Strange,  Pal. 
under  the  Moslems,  32,  78,  79.  296-29»).  See, 
further,  art.  Herhon.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SENNACHERIB  {ano^,  Xtnaxripel/t,  Assyr.  Sin- 
aiehi-erba, '  the  Moon-god  has  increased  the  breth- 
ren,' from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  not 
the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  Sargon). — Sennacherib 
succeeded  Sargon  on  the  I2th  of  Ab,  B.O.  705. 
His  first  campaign  was  against  Babylonia,  where 
Merodach-baladan  (or  another  prince  of  the  same 
name)  had  reappMired.  (See,  however,  Mebodach- 
BALADAN).  Alter  a  reign  of  six  months  the 
latter  was  forced  to  flv  for  his  life.  Sennacherib 
made  a  certain  Bel-ioni  king  of  Babylon,  and 
then  turned  against  the  Kassi  or  Kossteans  in  the 
western  mountains  of  Elam.  After  this  he  swept 
Ellipi,  north  of  Elam,  with  fire  and  sword.  In 
B.C.  701  came  the  campaign  against  Palestine, 
which  had  rebelled  after  Sargon's  death.  Lnlia 
(Elulseus),  king  of  Tyre,  fled  to  (Cyprus,  and  Sidon 
and  other  Phoenician  cities  were  sacked  by  the 
Assyrians,  Ethbaal  being  appointed  king  of  the 
country.  Ashdod,  AmmOn,  Moab,  and  Edom  now 
sent  tribute,  Judah  with  the  dependent  Philistine 
cities  of  Ashkelon  and  Ekron  alone  holding  out. 
Ashkelon  and  Ekron  were  captured,  and  Hezekiah 
was  compelled  to  restore  to  the  throne  of  the 
latter  city  the  anti-Jewish  prince  Padi,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  in  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptians, 
now  ruled  bj  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah,  came  to 


the  help  of  Hezekiah,  but  they  were  defeated  at 
Eltekeb  and  driven  back.  Sen.  thereupon  swept 
the  country  of  Judah,  capturing  46  fortresses  and 
carrying  into  exile  200,150  persons.  While  he 
was  oesieging  Lachish,  Hezekiali  sent  rich  presents 
to  him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  buying  off  his  attack. 
The  presents  consisted  of  30  talents  of  gold,  800 
talents  of  silver,  precious  stones,  couches  and 
seats  inlaid  with  ivory,  girls  and  eunuchs,  mala 
and  female  musicians (?).  But  all  was  of  no  avail: 
Lachish  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  Rab- 
shakeh  or  Vizier  sent  a  letter  to  Hezekiah  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  his  city  (2  K  19*ff). 
Then  came  the  catastrophe,  which  obliged  Sen. 
to  leave  Judah  without  punishing  his  rebelUoos 
vassal,  and  over  which  he  draws  a  veil  of  silence 
in  his  annals.  The  events  and  the  date  of  this 
campaign  are  fully  discussed  by  Prifek  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Expos.  Times,  xii,  xiii.  (1901-2). 
Prdsek  contends  that  there  were  ttoo  campaigns  of 
Sennacherib  to  the  West  and  against  Judah. 

The  following  vear  he  again  entered  Babylonia, 
of  which  he  made  his  son  Assor-nadin-snm  king, 
and  drove  Merodach-baladan  out  of  the  marshes. 
A  few  years  later  he  had  a  fleet  of  ships  built  on 
the  Euphrates,  at  Til-Barsip  near  Bircjik,  which 
he  manned  with  lonians  and  Phasnicians.  Thev 
then  sailed  across  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Eulieus,  where  the  followers  of  Merodach- 
baladan  had  taken  refnge,  and  burnt  and  plun- 
dered the  Chaldsean  colony.  In  return  for  thi* 
Assur-nadin-sum  was  carried  off  to  Elam,  and  the 
Elamites  made  Nergal-yusezib  king  in  his  place 
(B.C.  694).  The  usurper  was  defeated  and  captured 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  with  little  result,  since  the 
Eaamites  remained  all-powerful  in  Babylonia  for 
a  time.  In  B.C.  691,  however,  Sen.  again  marched 
into  the  country.  At  the  battle  of  KhalulA  the 
Bab.  and  Elamite  forces  were  obliged  to  retreat 
after  a  hard-fought  day,  but  two  years  more  were 
required  before  Babylonia  could  be  finally  sub- 
dued. Sen.  had  already  attempted  to  invade  Elam, 
but  the  winter  had  set  in  before  he  began  hia 
march,  and  the  snow  obliged  him  to  return.  At 
last,  in  B.C.  689,  Babylon  was  taken  and  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  canal  Arakbto,  which  flowed 
by  it,  was  choked  with  its  ruins. 

On  the  20th  of  Tebet,  B.C.  681,  Sen.  was  murdered 
by  bia  two  sons  (2  K  19*^).  The  deed  seems  to 
have  been  prompted  by  jealousy  of  their  brother 
Esarhaddon,  who  was  at  the  time  conducting  a 
campaign  against  Ararat.  For  42  days  the  con- 
spirators held  Nineveh ;  then  they  were  compelled 
to  fly  to  the  king  of  Ararat  and  seek  his  aid 
•j^inst  their  brother.  (The  subject  of  the  asfias- 
sination  of  Sennacherib,  and  esp.  the  question 
whether  this  was  the  work  of  one  or  of  two  of  bia 
sons,  is  treated  in  art.  Sharezer,  No.  1). 

Sen.  was  vain  and  boastful,  with  none  of  th« 
military  skill  and  endurance  which  distinguished 
his  fatner.  He  built  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik 
at  Nineveh,  1600  ft.  long  by  700  ft.  broad,  and 
restored  a  leoond  palace  on  the  mound  of  Nebi- 
yunus.  He  constructed  brick  embankments  along 
the  sides  of  the  Tigris,  and  repaired  the  ancient 
aqueducts  which  had  gone  to  decay.  To  him  alno 
was  due  the  great  wall  of  Nineveh,  8  milea  in 
drcnmference.  A.  H.  Sayck. 

SEORIH  (onv^ ;  B  Zttptl/t,  A  Zeu/>{r).— The  name 
of  the  fourth  «f  the  twenty-four  dassea  of  prieata, 
lCh24> 

SEPiRATIOH. — For '  separation'  in  the  senae of 

n^,  see  artt.  Red  Heifer,  p.  a08\  Uncleanness, 
and  in  sense  of  1|>  art.  Naziritb. 

SEPHAR  (n^9  [with  n  loeaU]  t  LXX  A 
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Gn  10**. — Given  m  a  limit  of  the  territoT^oocnpied 
by  the  Joktanides,  and  apDarently  identified  with 
the  Eastern  mountain.  This  place  is  ordinarily 
identified  (since  the  time  of  Fresnel,  ap.  Ges. 
The».)  with  Zaf&r,  the  name  of  two  pliices  of  im- 
portance in  S.  Arabia — one  of  them  the  capital  of 
the  Himyarites,  near  San'a  in  Yemen,  the  other  a 
coast  town  in  the  district  of  Shihr,  to  the  extreme 
east  of  Qadramant,  and,  indeed,  a  place,  from  its 
ritnation  with  regard  to  ^a^nunant  and  the  great 
Dahna,  likely  to  senre  as  a  landmark.  So  in 
the  Taj  al-'arus  (iii.  370)  this  place  is  said  to  be 
*  at  the  extreme  end  of  Yemen. '  Wellsted  ( Travels, 
U.  1S3)  says  of  it:  'Dofar  is  sitnated  beneath  a 
lofty  mmmtain ;  the  country  aronnd  is  well  cnlti- 
rated,'  but  it  only  deserves  to  be  called  '  a  miser- 
able village.'  Apparently,  then,  with  the  depopu- 
lation of  S.  Arabia  that  has  cone  on  for  some 
centnriea,  the  place  has  declined  from  the  import- 
ance which  tlie  Arable  geographers  sometimes 
httoffi  to  it.  Against  this  identification  Glaser 
(Skume,  iL  437)  nrgea  that  we  cannot  prove  ^af&r 
to  have  existed  M  ao  early  a  period ;  oat  we  also 
have  no  record  of  ita  foundation.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Arabic  ^  by  o  is  surprising,  oat 
•earcely  constitutes  a  senons  objection,  when  the 
ritnation  of  the  place  corresponds  so  well  with 
what  the  Biblical  writer  intenas. 

D.  S.  Maroououth. 
SEPHAHID  (Tjm ;  BA  'E^mM,  C;^  ■Sai^apU,  Q* 
XApaBi ;  Vulg.  *n  ^Mporo). — Ob**  speaks  of  Jewa 
wno  were  in  captivity  in  the  land  of  Sepharad. 
Sepharad  or  [see  Driver,  LOT*  820}  Seph&red  ia 
the  SapardA  of  the  As^r.  inscriptions,  who,  in 
concert  with  the  Kimmerians,  Medes,  and  Minni, 
attacked  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  Their 
allies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  came  from 
the  north-east  of  Assjria ;  but  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Darius  Bjstaspis  at  Behistnn  and  Naksh-i-Rustem 
the  province  of  Sparda  is  named  between  Egypt 
and  Ionia  in  one  instance,  and  between  Cappadocia 
and  Ionia  in  another.  A  Bab.  inscription  (Rm. 
710.  31,  36)  states  that  in  'the  37th  year  of 
Antiochus  and  Seleucos,  the  0th  day  of  Adar,  the 
governor  of  Chaldsea  and  an  ofiBoer  of  the  king, 
who  had  gone  to  the  country  of  Sapardu  in  the 
previous  Tear  to  meet  the  king,  returned  to  the 
city  of  Selencia.'  We  may  gather  from  this  that 
the  district  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
though,  in  the  annals  of  Sargon,  Sapaidft  is  placed 
to  the  east  of  Assyria.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
identified  Sepharad  with  Spain,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  similarity  of  the  name  to  that  of 
Hespeiis ;  hence  the  Spanish  Jews  are  at  present 
known  as  Sephardim,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Ashkenazim  or  German  Jews.  See,  further,  art. 
Obaoiah,  voL  iiL  p.  670^.  A.  H.  Satcb. 

SBPHARYAIH  {armi  LXX  A  has  in  all  the 
passages  in  Kings  lafipapoviiii,  B  has  in  2  K  17" 
Z«r0aMv(l</i,  in  v.**  [wnere  MT  is  dub.]  Ztwifiapiiir, 
in  is**  leripapouiiiMr,  in  10"  Zt^^nfovio' %  in  the 
Isaiah  passages  B  has  "^Ti/npoviin,  A  "Ztw^Mfriu). 
— ^The  'two  Sippars,'  a  city  of  Babylonia,  (»lled 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  '  Sippar  of  the  Sun- 
god'  and  'Sippar  of  Anunit.'  Sippar  of  the  Sun- 
god  was  discovered  by  Hormnza  Rassam  in  1881 
at  Abu-Habba  on  the  Euphrates,  16  miles  8.E.  of 
Baghdad.  A  large  quantity  of  valuable  monn- 
ments  and  tablets  have  been  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god,  which  was  termed 
Bit-Uri  by  the  Semites,  S-Babara  by  the  Sumer- 
ians.  The  Snmerian  name  of  Sippar  was  Zimbir. 
Among  the  oolonista  transplanted  to  Samaria  were 
men  of  Sepharvaim  (2  K  17*^"),  and  the  capture 
of  Sepharvaim  by  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in 
2  K  I8*<  10",  Is  36>*  37".  According  to  Berosus, 
Xisnthros,  tha  Chaldsean  Noah,  buried  the  reooids 


of  the  antediluvian  world  at  Sippara,  as  It  waa 
called  by  the  Greeks.  Abydenus  (Fr.  0)  states  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  excavated  a  great  reservoir  there ; 
and  Pliny  {HN  vL  30)  affirms  that  Sippar  (which 
he  calls  'oppidum  Hipparenorum ')  was  the  seat 
of  a  university.  In  the  reign  of  Nabonidoe  the 
camp  of  the  Bab.  army  was  just  outside  its  walls, 
under  the  command  of  'the  king^s  son,'  and  the 
fall  of  Sippar  followed  immediately  upon  the  de- 
cisive battle  at  Opis,  which  laid  Babylonia  at  the 
feet  of  Cyrus.*  A.  H.  SaIOS. 

SEPTUAQINT.— 

L  ImporUno*. 

U.  Nune. 

UL  Origin  and  HMoiT  of  tha  iMMid. 
It.  Printed  Edition*. 
T.  Hiatoiy  o(  the  Septiuglnt. 
t1  ManuKripta,  Tardont,  <)uoMlaaa. 
Til.  Use  o(  the  Septoacint. 
vlU.  LitcFatuK^ 

[Abbreviationa  in  thia  artlola :— (S-Or.  Text  ol  OT ;  A-BaU 
Text  of  OT:  La^.^LaRarde;  ^-Lag.  SeMvagintaStuiiimi 
StL  -  Nestle,  SevtiLagintaltudUn ;  8w.  =  H.  B.  Swete,  A% 
Introd.  tc  th4  OT  in  Ghruk  (Cambridge,  1900);  VrU^Urtait 
wtd  Uttntttmngm  dtr  BiM  (Leipiig,  1897,  bainga  tapilotot 
tha  art  ■  Bibaltaxt  und  BibeiabaraatniogaD '  in  Huwg't 

L  Imfortance.— The  Greek  version  of  the  OT, 
called  Septuagint,  is  in  most  respects  by  far  the 
most  important  version  of  the  Bible  treated  in  this 
Dictionary.  To  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Chnroh 
it  appeared  of  such  weight  that  they  praised  the 
Septuagint  with  one  accord  as  a  token  of  the 
special  providence  of  GSod,  as  a  link  in  the  Divine 
dispensation  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  seeing 
in  it  the  work  of  direct  inspiration,  and  placing  it 
in  a  line  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  (cf.,  for  instance, 
Irenseus  [m.  xxi.  4],  'nnus  enim  et  idem  spiritus 
Dei,  qui  in  Prophetis  quidem  prteconavit,  quis  et 
qualis  esset  adventus  Domini,  in  Setiioribui  autem 
[i.e.  the  Seventy  Elders,  to  whom  this  verrion  was 
ascribed]  interpretatus  est  bene,  qu»  prophetata 
fuerant,  ipse  et  in  Apoxtolii  pnedicavit. 

The  various  claims  which  call  for  oarefnl  atten- 
tion to  the  LXX  are,  perhaps,  best  summed  np 
in  the  second  edition  of  it  published  in  England 
(Cambridge,  1665,  12°),  by  John  Pearson,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester :  t  '  The  LXX  is  nsefnl 
and  even  necessary  {utilis  atque  neeestaria)t  (I)  ad 
Hebraicam  veritatem  probe  perspiciendam ;  (2)  ad 
anctoritatem  testimoniomm  Apostolioorum  con- 
firmandam ;  (3)  ad  nativom  Novi  Fcederis  stylum 
recte  intelligendum ;  (4)  ad  Grsecos  Latinosque 
patres  rite  tractandos;  (6)  ad  scientiam  denique 
linguffi  Grsecffl  ipsamqne  criticen  adomandam: 
quis  earn  doctis  omnibus,  pnesertim  thoologis  non 
videt  esse  commendatissimam  t '  t 

*  [Tha  IdanUflcatloa  of  Saphamtim  with  Sippar,  wfaldi  baath* 
mighty  support  ot8ohndar(£dr>  270  [COrf.  271  t.D,  haabaan 
oludlenged  by  HiOivy  (fA  0.  MID.),  who  would  IdantUv  It 
with  Snaiarain,  a  pboa  anbduad  by  Hhalmaneaer  iv.  (aaT27- 
ItXf.  HaUvy  mgnata  that  tha  aama  plaoa  ia  meaat  by  tha 
BHmaiiii  of  hk  tV*.  8aa,fnrthar,  theOomin.ol  BarUKdator 
Kittal  on  Kinge,  and  of  DUlnL-Klttal  on  Itatah,  ad  loec—Sd.]. 

t  Tha  pralaca  of  hla  edition  haa  baan  traquantly  repeated— 
less,  16M.  1707.  17110,  18S1,  184S;  at  last  aanustaly,  Oambr. 
1866,  oum  notulu  Ed.  Ohurton  (by  Prof.  W.  Selwyn). 

S  Oomp.  in  8w.  aba.  S-6  ol  part  lU.  on  the  Utaraiy  naa  and 
Talua  of  the  LXX,  p.  MS :  'No  qneaUon  can  arise  as  to  tha 
greatnees  of  tha  plaioe  oocopiad  by  the  Alexandrian  veiaion 
in  the  religious  Ufa  of  the  first  six  oentuitea  ol  Ita  history.  The 
LXX  waa  the  Bible  of  the  Hellenistio  Jaw,  not  only  in  Egypt 
and  PalsaMna,  but  throughout  Weetam  Asia  and  Europe.  It 


eraated  a  language  of  reflgion  whioh  lent  itself  readily  to  the 
aerrioa  ol  Obristlanlty,  and  baoame  one  of  the  most  important 
allies  of  the  gospeL  It  prorlded  tha  Oteelc^peaking  Ohnioh 
with  an  anthorlxed  translation  ol  the  OT,  and,  whan  Ohilatian 
missions  advanced  beyond  the  Umila  ol  HeUenlsm,  it  aarrad  aa 
a  basis  lor  Ireah  translations  into  tha  vamaoular. 

'The  LXX  has  long  ceased  to  InllU  these  or  any  similar 
tnnotlona.  ...  On  tha  other  hand,  this  most  aodent  of  Biblical 
Tersions  posaeases  a  new  and  Increasing  importanoa  in  tha  Said 
ol  Biblical  study.  Itiaaaanto  be  TaluaUaalikatothataztokl 
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SEPTUAGIirr 


IL  Name. — The  name  '  Septuagint'  is  shortened 
from  tecundum  or  iuxta  SeptuagiiUa  (inierjrrrtei  ur 
teniores),  and  is  based  on  the  legend  that  the 
translation  of  the  OT  from  Hebrew  into  Greek 
was  made  by  seventy,  or  more  exactly  seventy-two, 
elders  or  scholars,  whom  king  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
hus,  by  the  advice  of  his  librarian  Demetrios 
'halereus,  sent  for  for  this  purpose,  from  the  high 
priest  Eleazar  of  Jerusalem. 


PI 


mmrm  rm  ifitinimrTm  itands  In  the  (ubscrlptlon  to  Oenesla  In 
Oodex  B ;  wMpm  i^d*u«iM*Tw  stands  at  the  ena  of  Proverbe  in  0 ; 
n  vmiSi9f*nMtrTm  UWk  in  the  note  of  Q  before  Isaiah  ;  n  rih  «' 
(or  if/Mfliia  (or  U3*rir),  and  shorter  *l  J  (or  became 
a  common  expression,  especially  subsequent  to  the  labours  of 
Origin  in  textual  criticism  (aa  AJricxmnmy  %  ^  ififMiftlm* 
rSn  i0ttiiiiimrm. ;  in  Mt.  XT.  14,  nfk  nit  •') ;  see  Bexapla,  ed. 
Field,  L  p.  xlviiilT. ;  and  the  *testimoiila'attiM  end  ot  Wand- 
laod's  emtion  of  Aristeai. 

Augustine  (da  Civit.  Dei,  rviii  42=Ettgippin8, 
p.  1018,  Knoell)  writes:  'post  ille  (Philadelphus) 
etiam  interpretes  postnlavit :  et  data  sunt  septua- 
ginta  duo,  de  singulis  dnodecim  tribabus  seni 
homines,  linguae  utriusquo  doctissimi,  Hebrsece 
scUicet  atqne  Grgecte,  quorum  interpretatio  ut 
SeptuagirUa  vocetur,  iam  obtinuit  conmetudo.' 
Where  and  when  the  word  'Septuagint'  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  English  we  cannot  tell.* 
On  title-pages  of  editions  it  occurs  subsequent  to 
the  editto  SiiUina  of  1687:  v  vaXoui  SiaSriKit  Kara 
now  epSonjiKotrroi  Vetus  Tesiamentum  iuxta  Sep- 
tuamnta  (in  the  reprint  of  Paris,  1628  :  secundum 
LXX).  The  London  reprint  of  1653  adds  IiUer- 
pretum,  writing  ex  versione  Septuaginta  Interpre- 
turn;  and  this  has  been  retained  in  all  following 
reprints. 

An  edition  of  Bag«ter  (1821)  Is  entitled,  sseundum  Septua- 
gtntaSmitrum  tn(«rpre(a(ion«m{-lreM)us,  ni.  xxi.  2,  idit^ri- 
mm*m  wtvflurt^  in  lAtin  teptxtOffXTiUi  »eniore»),i  The  English 
form  'Septuagint'  occurs  in  the  title  of  an  edition  of  Banter, 
aa  well  aa  in  that  of  the  (Jambridge  edition  of  Swete  (7A<  OT 
in  6rt«k  aceording  to  Ut»  Septuagint),  and  the  great  Oxford 
Ooncordance  of  Uatoh-Bedpatb  (A  Conmrdanot  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  Hu  other  Oreek  Vertione).  The  iKctimnairs  a* 
tAeadimie  Franfolie*'^  givea  only  the  plural,  Im  Septamte, 
te  ntniiin  dss  Sirjitanto,  la  (radtictim  d«s  SqMmt«.t 

In  English  as  in  German  it  hecame  common  to 
use  the  word  m  singular,  supplying  'version,' 

critic  and  to  the  expositor,  and  Ita  aarvloes  an  welcomed 
students  both  of  the  Old  TM.  and  of  the  New.' 

From  this  point  of  view,  Prot  Ferd.  Hitzig  of  Heidelberg, 
one  of  tile  aoutest  oommentatora  oo  the  OT,  used  to  open  ms 
academical  ooursea  on  OT  exegeaia  with  the  queatton  to  his 
atudente:  'Gentlemen,  have  you  a  Septuaglntf  It  not,  aell 
whatever  you  hare,  and  buy  a  Septuagint.' 

Even  the  student  of  early  English  cannot  soooeed  without  a 
knowledge  of  it.  When  he  reads  in  king  Aelfred  the  word  to  the 
aerpent  (Gu  Si<X  'on  dinre  wambe  ondon  dintun  breoetwn  du 
Bceait  snican,'  he  ought  to  know  that  the  words  in  italics  go 
back  through  the  medium  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  to  the  LXX, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  out  of  place  to  print  beside  them  the 
Latin  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  which  rests  on  the  Hebrew,  as  has 
been  done  by  A.  8.  Oook,  Biblieal  QuolattonM  in  Old  Englieh 
Proee  Writen  (Lond.  1808 ;  cf.  the  notice  of  Uax  FoeraUr  In 
Bnglitehe  Studun,  xxvill.  p.  421).  The  English  Church  retained 
aubatantiaUy  the  LXX  In  tJbe  Prayer-Book  venion  of  the  Psalms 
and  in  her  Utuig}'.— No  words  of  praise  are  spared  by  E.  W. 
Orlnfleld(4i)oI(w):  he  calls  the  LXX  the  viaduct  between  the 
OT  and  NT,  the  vestibule  of  the  Ohriatian  Church,  the  first 
Interpreter  of  the  OT  and  the  sole  canonical  of  the  NT,  the 
bond  of  union  between  Jews  and  Oentiles,  the  morning  star 
before  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  key  of  tiie  sacred  treasury, 
the  light  nf  the  Alexandrian  Pharos,  the  sacred  amalgam ;  he 
whostudita  the  LXX  Is  declared  to  be  in  no  danger  of  falling 
into  neoiog}'  (p.  173).  Orinfield  also  rightly  refen  to  Uie  intro- 
duction of  Its  study  by  Maltby  at  Durham,  Arnold  at  Rugby ; 
to  Ita  recommendation  by  great  philologists  like  V^okenaer, 
Helnaiua  (Vol  exemptaria  graeea,  etc.! 

•  On  book  UUea  at  W.  Wall,  l%t  tTm  ttf  the  Septuagint 
Tnmelation,  1730 ;  Oharlea  Hayea,  A  Vindication  ef  the  Uiitory 
'  the  Septuagint,  1738 ;  LeUon  to  a  Friend  eoneeming  the 
ipfwooint,  ifse ;  H.  Owen,  An  Bnguirf  into  the  Preeent  StaU 
^  the  Se^uMgiiU  Venion  if  the  of,  IK».  QtiniM  (,Apolcgg, 
p.  U7)  usee  the  adjective  ■  Septuagintal  MSS,'  and  odls 
Pearaon  (p.  177) '  the  beat  Septuaslntallat.' 

t  Tba  adleottve  'aeptuagintavMlia'  wa  bave  toond  In  tttlat 
o(  dlaaartaUoaa  tinoe  1631, 1708,  et& 
t  In  Italian, '  U  Tenlona  da' BettMite,"  I 


'  tTbersetzong,'  *  though  of  course  the  plural  is  also 
used,  especially  when  Septuaginta  is  translated 
into  the  vernacular, '  the  Seventy,'  '  die  Siebenzig.' 
Many  scholars  now  prefer  'the  Alexandrian'  or 
'the  Greek  version  of  the  OT,'  or  'the  OT  in 
Greek.'  We  retain  here  the  familiar  name  '  Sep- 
tuagint,' for  which  'LXX'  has  been  hitherto  the 
usual  abbreviation,  but  for  which  the  modem 
sign  ffi  t  is  still  more  convenient. 

A  frequent  designation  among  the  old  Greek 
writers  was  also  4  i^o"^  hSoait,  or  merely  4  kocm), 
'the  common,  the  Vulgate  edition,'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  later  Greek 
versions ;  cf.,  for  instance,  Basil,  i.  447  S,  on  Is 
2"  ip  Tolt  drriypdtpois  Trjt  xoii^  iKtbaem  o6  xe(ra4 
Ta!>ra,  dXV  ir  rif  '&PpaiK<f  Kfliuror  ix  rSr  Aoitu)* 
ntTtKoidir6i].  In  the  writing  of  Jerome  ri  Koirli  has 
a  more  definite  signification  assigned  to  it,  on 
which  see  p.  445^  Other  designations  are :  4 
iKkKtiaiaartKi)  IxSont  (Gregory  of  Nyssanin  Psalm.  8) ; 
rA  iarrlypoAa  rffi  dacKtialai  (Origen) ;  rit  ii/Urtpa 
itnrlypaipa  (Eusebius,  in  Psalm,  ed.  Mai,  691). 

iiL  Oriqin  AND  History  of  the  legend.— 
The  story  that  there  were  seventy  (or  rather 
seventy-two)  translators  was  first  told  by  Aristeas, 
who  claims  to  have  been  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  PhUadelphns  to  the  high  priest  Eleazar 
of  Jerusalem,  to  ask  from  him  the  copy  of  the  Law 
and  the  men  to  translate  it. 

This  interesting  piece  of  literature  was  pub- 
lished first  in  Latin  in  the  famous  Roman  Bible 
of  Sunejrnheym  and  Pannartz  (1471,  fol.),  reprinted 
at  Numberg,  1475 ;  separately  at  Erfurt,  1483. 
The  ediiio  princeps  of  the  Greek  text  was  prepared 
by  Simon  Schard,  printed  at  Basle  1561 ;  subse- 
quent editions,  1610,  1691,  1692,  1705  (Hody),  1849 
(Oikonomos),  1869  (Moritz  Schmidt  in  Merx, 
Archiv,  i.) ;  all  superseded  by  that  of  Mendelssohn- 
Wendland  {Aristea  ad  Philocratem  epistvla  .  .  . 
Lipsiae,  Teubner,  1900),  and  that  of  H.  St.  J. 
Thackeray  in  the  Appendix  toSwete's/n^nxfue^ion 
to  the  of  in  Greek  (Cambridge,  1900).  L.  Men- 
delssohn had  begun  to  add  a  commentary,  only  a 

rt  of  which  appeared  after  his  death,  edited  by 
Kraschennikow,  Jurievi  (ol.  Dorpati),  1897. 
A  German  translation  (by  P.  Wendlana)  opens  the 
second  volume  of  Die  Apokryphen  una  Pseudepi- 
graphen  dee  Alien  Testaments  iihersetzt.  .  .  .  u. 
"herausgegdien  vtm  E.  Kauizsch  (Tubingen,  1900, 
ii.  1-Sl). 

Fresh  investigations  are  necessary ;  for  though 
it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  tuat  the  letter 
is  a  literary  fiction, — Constantine  Oikonomos  (rtpt 
rur  o'  tp/tii»evTO)P  rris  ToXcuai  SiaSiimii,  ^iftXia  S', 
Athens,  1844-1849,  4  vols.;  cf.  also  E.  W.  Grinlield, 
An  Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  in  which  its  claims 
to  Biblical  and  Canonical  Authority  are  briefly 
stated  and  vindicated,  London,  1850)  is  the  last 
defender  of  ita  genuineness, — scholars  disagree 
entirely  about  its  date  and  value.  E.  Schiirer 
places  it  not  later  than  e.  200  B.C. ;  Herriut  (on 
Philo),  c.  170-150 ;  Wendland,  between  96  and  S3, 
nearer  to  96 ;  L.  Cohn  (i^etie  Jahrbiicher  fur  dns 
klass.  AlteH.  L  (1898)  621  tf.)  doubts  whether  it 
was  used  by  Philo;  H.  Willrich  (Judaiea^  Giittin- 
gen,  1900,  pp.  111-130)  brings  its  composition  down 
to  '  later  than  A.D.  33.' 

Strange,  above  all,  are  the  varietiea  of  form 

*  AtonetinM  It  was  oommon  In  German  to  apeak  of  the  '70 

Dollmetacher';  cf.  J.  D.  Hichoelis,  Progranma  worinne  er  von 
eeinen  CoUegiie  uber  die  70  DoUmetecher  Sachriiht  gieU  (G6tt 
1787);  the  translation  of  Owen's  Enmury  (,Untemchu»g  det 
gtgenvdrtigen  Betehnfenheit  der  70  DoUmetecher,  1772).  Leaa. 
Tng  seems  to  have  formed  the  noun  'Siebiiger'  (see  Grinun, 
DeuUcheeWmerbuch,x.«uy,  InOldOennan  wereadinlaidorat 
7.  4,  in  dAm  eiilnaao  (radt«u«n»*  in  translatione  LXX.' 

t  It  is  strange  that  Lie.  Kablsch  (Jtaigionebueh,  L,  Gdttingni 
1900,  p.  2)  finds  the  aenae  of  the  name  obacure,  and  thinka  ol 
oonneotlng  it  with  the  legend  of  the  70  hidden  (or  apaoi]ri>>>*l' 
books  In  4  lata  (Sr  ' 
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which  the  story  assumes  in  the  writings  of  Epi- 
phanins,  though  he  refers  tu  Ariateos  as  his 
authority.  He  makes  the  number  of  books  in 
the  Alexaadiian  Library  '  d4,S00  rXctw  4  it^ra,' 
Aristeas  'more  than  20  myriads';  he  has  two 
letters  of  PhUadelphns,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
saying  from  Sir  20*°  41"  di^rau/wO  KtKfiUfi^rov  koI 
wrrnf  iff^payuf/Unit  Ht  u^Xcia  d/t^oWpott.  He 
alone,  and  that  only  in  the  Syriac  text  as  first 
published  by  Lagarde  (Symmicta,  iL  148  if.),  states 
that  it  was  '  the  seventh  year  of  FhUadelphus, 
more  or  less,'  when  the  translation  took  place. 
He  makes  the  translators  work  by  pairs  in  36 
different  cells,  and  originated  the  statement,  re- 
peated as  late  as  1587  in  the  preface  to  the  Sixtina, 
tliat  this  happened  '  trecends  nno  plus  annis  ante 
Christi  advenlum'  (cf.  Sw.  p.  1/6;  WendlanJ, 
153,  159;  Nestle,  Sat.  L  12).  Draeseke  believed 
that  Epiphanius  drew  from  the  lost  chronicle 
of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  that  Augustine  was 
'lependent  on  Epiphanius;  but  this  has  been 
re/uted  by  SVendland  (Rheinitdus  Muteum  56,  1. 
112fl'.).  On  the  use  made  of  this  story  by  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  see  Sw. 
12-17,  and  especially  the  'testimonia'  in  Wend- 
land's  edition,  pp.  85-166.*  That  the  nuviber  70 
and  the  legend  of  their  wonderful  harmony  may 
be  due  to  £x  24",  where  <K  reads  xoi  tu*  l-xKkin- 
Txv  roC  'lapa^iK  oiSi  8u^<iiri|<r«'  oiSi  tit,  was  first 
pointed  out  Daniel  Heinsius  in  the  Aristarchut 
teteer,  ch.  10. 

As  the  year  in  which  the  translation  originated, 
other  ecclesiastical  writers  give  the  2nd,  17th,  10th, 
or  20th  year  of  Philadelphns ;  in  the  Chromele  of 
Ensebius  the  MSS  vary  between  the  years  1734, 1735, 
1736,  or  1737  of  Abraham  (see  Walton's  Prolego- 
mena). As  the  day,  the  Jews  name  the  8th  of  Tebet ; 
according  to  the  letter  of  Aristeas  the  arrival  of 
the  interpreters  coincided  with  the  day  of  a  great 
naval  victory  of  Philadelphus  in  the  war  against 
Antigonus,  and  was  ordered  to  be  celebrated  for 
ever.  Rabbinical  Jews  called  that  day  the  fast  uf 
darkness,  for  they  redded  this  translation  as  a 
national  disaster,  'like  the  day  on  which  the 
golden  calf  was  made'  (see  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
'  The  Calendar  of  the  Synagogue,'  in  the  Erpositor, 
Nov.  1000,  p.  348  f.).  Philo  relates  that  in  his 
time  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  kept  an  annual 
festival,  ri  x^P'*"'  "Ifvrovrrtt,  in  <p  rpwrop  ri  rijs 
iflt-qKlat  iii\aii\(>e  koI  iroXcuat  tftxey  titpytalat  itl 
reaioi<n)t  tixiipurr^arTtt  Btif.  He  knows  that 
the  interpreters,  before  they  began,  asked  God's 
blessing  on  this  undertaking,  i  !  irunin  nut  tixfus 
Iva  r6  irXttov     KoX  r6  ovfiTav  yirot  rmv  &v9ptt*HV 

*  That  the  preaemtion  of  AriiteM  foes  buk  to  th*  libniy 
of  0«mr«  hu  b«eo  suggeated  by  n  endlMid.  It  may  bava 
bad  a  place  lo  one  o(  the  Bible  MSS  iaaued  by  Euaeblua  and 
Pamphiiua. — Add  to  the  '  teatimonia '  collected  by  Mendelaaobn- 
Wendland  the  strange  statement  from  paeuao-Euaebiiu  on 
the  Star  (publ.  by  W.  Wright  In  Jmim.  qf  Sacred  titeratur*, 
1806,  vol  ix.  117,  X.  ISOX  that  the  renlon  waa  made  under  a 
Ung  OVCD-ikC?]  (-Artaxerxea?);  and  the  notice,  tianalated 
from  Oreek  into  Syriac  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kingi 
In  the  Syro-Uexapla,  that  the  men  came  from  Tiberiaa  (Oriffenis 
tragmenta,  ed.  Lagarde,  ;  BMiotheea  Syriaca,  264).  Cf. 
further  the  notice  of  F.  Nau  on  '  Fragments  d'une  chronique 
Syriaqae  Maronite'  (Hevw  d«  eOri»nt  Chraim,  Ir.  [1899]  318), 
in  which  the  namea  are  given  of  the  72  translators  who  pr^ 
duoed  86  identical  versions.  Nau  has  not  printed  the  name& 
See  on  the  namea :  Tht  Book  a/  th*  Bte,  by  Salomo  of  Baara,  ed. 
by  A.  Wallis  Budge  (Aneafota  Oxonieruia,  Semitic  Series,  voL  L 
part  II.,  Oxf.  1386,  V  p.  120f.).  The  last  but  one  of  the  inter- 
pretera  baa  the  atrange  name  'AjSotTw  In  the  Oreek  text,  DWait 
In  one  of  the  Syriac  liata,  A  bbdya  in  another.  It  this  abuida  tor 
the  Latin  name  Avitiu,  the  Uat  would  be  late.  But  thia  identi. 
flcation  is  rather  uncertain.  Ac  Arabic  chronicle  oombinea  the 
two  figures  72  and  70  by  the  auppoaition  that  two  of  the  inter, 
pretera  died  on  the  way.  On  the  Jtwiik  noticea  about  the 
origin  of  the  veraion  and  ita  (lit)  devutiona  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  aee  the  literature  quoted  in  UrUp.ei,  and  by  Oikonomos, 
U.  668.  Hi.  U.  Zosiinns  Panopolltanua  (da  Zfthonm  eat\featione, 
•d.  Uruner,  1814,  p.  6)  relates  tliat  Simm  the  high  priest  ot 
Jeniaaiem  sent  to  Ptolemy  Laai,'&<M>,  b  <uwi>un  wim  tii> 
K»-»mUiumrTi  »m}  ./yvvTirW^Mkoiiamas,  U.  S2Ql 


Koi  rayxikoit  SiaTdy/uun, 

This  aspiration  was  fulfilled  M'hen  the  work 
became  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  As  this  was  at  the  same  time  the 
first  attempt  made  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  domain 
of  GrsBco- Roman  or  Memterranean  culture,^  to 
translate  a  literary  work  from  one  language  into 
another,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  ask  whether 
this  attempt,  as  the  above  story  relates,  was  due 
to  the  literal^  interest  felt  by  aDibliophile  king — 
^cXixoXot  Kol  ^XiXoYOT,  as  he  is  styled  by  Epiph- 
anius * — or  to  the  wants  of  a  religious  community. 
The  latter  view  now  generally  prevails  (cf.  Wend- 
land  in  Kautzsch,  Pieudevigraphen,  ii.  1;  ZNTWL 
268).  A  third  view  is,  that  tne  undertaking  was 
intended  as  an  aid  to  Jewish  propagandism.  This 
explanation  may  find  some  support  in  the  words 
of  Philo  (who  expresses  the  hope  that  these  laws 
will  obscure  those  of  the  other  nations,  as  the 
rising  sun  obscures  the  stars),  and  in  the  very 
first  document  which  speaks  of  IS,  namely  the  pro- 
logue of  the  Bk.  of  Sirach  (compare  the  whole, 
especially  dXXA  ical  rott  innht  Sinurdat  roAt  0<Xo/ta- 
Bothrrat  ypri<rl/iovt  tbai  k<u  Xiyorrat  koI  ypi^orrat). 

This  last  passage  is  also  the  first  to  speak  of  all 
three  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  {yi/iot,  rpo^Qrw, 
Kol  rd  dXXa  wdrpat  jSi^X<a)  as  alreadv  extant  in 
Greek;  Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Josepons  restrict 
their  language  to  the  Law,  a  fact  to  which  Jerome 
emphatically  called  attention.  If  the  LXX  version 
was  due  to  the  wonts  of  the  synagogue,  it  is  all 
but  certain  that  the  Torah  was  the  first  part  trans- 
lated. How  soon  and  in  what  order  the  ether 
parts  of  the  OT  were  overtaken  is  not  made  out ; 
nor  has  even  the  question  how  many  different 
hands  may  be  distinguished  in  the  present  collec- 
tion yet  been  sufficiently  investigate  Two  books 
only  contain  a  notice  bearing  on  this  point. 

[1)  Esther  (see  Jacob,  ZATW,  1890,  241  ff. ; 
Willrieh,  Judaica,  G6tt.  1000,  2  ff. ;  art.  ESTHER, 
voL  L  744).  Willrieh  thinks  that  the  fourth  year 
of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  in  which  a  priest  and 
Levite,  Dosithens  ana  his  son  Ptolemy,  are  said  to 
have  brought  7-))r  wpoKaiUnrir  iwurroMir  4'  l^ocor 
etvot  cai  ipnTjwevKireu  \valiuixo*  IlroXe/utlov  rwr  ir 
'lcpoixraXi}/(  (Est  11*).  was  not  that  of  Philometor 
(B.O.  166-165)  nor  of  Soter  II.  (B.a  114),  but  that 
of  Ptolemy  XIT.  (B.a  48-47);  but  this  seems  very 
doubtful. 

(2)  The  second  not«,  which  is  equally  obacnre, 
stands  at  the  end  of  Job  (in  Cod.  A  even  twice, 
with  strange  variations):  oSrof  ipfiriyeimu  4k 
Zvpuucijt  pipXov  (of.  art.  JOB,  voL  iL  660,  where  it 
is  translated,  '  this  man  is  described  in  the  Syriac 
book  as  living,'  etc). 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  andenc 
Church,  we  include  in  this  arti^e  not  only  tiiose 
books,  the  original  of  which  was  or  is  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  but  also  those  which  were  originally  written 
in  Greek,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  not 
received  into  all  MSS  or  editions,  as  the  Prayer 
of  Man  asses.  In  an  appendix  we  shall  refer  briefly 
to  similar  literary  productions,  as  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  the  Bk.  of  Enoch,  and  other  '  Fseudepi- 
grapha '  (see  p.  450''). 

As  (St  was  the  Bible  of  the  Early  Church,  it  has 
a  most  intricate  and  complicated  history ;  it  seems 
practical  to  begin  with  the  history  of  the  printed 
text,  and  to  work  our  way  backward  as  far  as 
possible. 

iv.  Pbimtbo  Editions.— Long  before  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  appeared 
in  print,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Psalter  was  printed  in 
Milan  as  first  part  of  CS  (20th  Sept.  1481),  contain- 
ing among  the  Cantioles  at  its  end  the  Magnificat 

<  On  the  notto*  of  Arlstobalus  (Olonnit  Alsx.  Stnm,  L 12 ' 
Eusstk  frap.  tr.  U.  UX  as*  Sohdnr*.  ill.  <S4-ltt 
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and  Benedictos  from  Lk  1* ".  On  the  following 
editions  of  the  Greek  Paalms  (Venice,  1486 ;  Aldus 

Swithont  date,  c.  1497] ;  the  Polyglot  Psalters  of 
^ostiniani,  Genua,  1516,  and  Potken,  Cologne, 
1518),  see  Sst.  iii.  7.  30-32.  The  first  comiHete 
edition  was  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  (1514-17  ;  the  OT  finished  10th  July  1517), 
in  wliich  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  placed  hetween 
the  Hebrew  on  the  left  and  ffi  on  the  right, 
'tanquam  duot  Atvie  tt  inde  iatronet,  metUum 
autem  Jerum.' 

8m  od  it  8w.  p.  171 ;  Nntlt,  Intrpd.  to  Textual  Crttiettm  tf 
NT,  p.  1.  On  the  ■  Snuiiih  Greek '  of  thia  Bible,  >'.<.  the  places 
In  which  the  editors  tnnskited  passwes  missinir  in  their  Greek 
lISS  for  themselves  Into  Ls.'in,  sea  Urt.  64,  and  Field's  edition 
of  1869,  Append. ;  OeiianI  on  Cod.  Marrhalianus.  Ezk  33". 

^  Its  text — best  signature  e— rests  chiefly  on  the 
MSS  lent  the  Vaticiin,  Ho  108.  248,*  and  s 
copy  of  the  Venice  MS  Ho  68. 

Dm  Oomplntensian  was  repi  inted  (1)  by  Arias  Uontaoos  In 
tlie  Antwerp  Polyglot  of  Pli.titin,  1569-72 ;  (2)  in  Welder's 
Polyglot,  Hambius,  1696 ;  and  (S)  In  the  greatest  of  all,  that 
of  Michel  le  Jay,  Paris,  1846.  On  (1)  and  (t)  see  Nestle, 
iKtnd.  10  f. 

The  second  great  Greek  Bible  was  that  of  Aldus 
Manntius  and  nis  father-in-law  Andreas  Asolanns 
(1518,  mense  Febmario), — signature  a, — based,  as 
the  editor  states,  '  multis  vetnstissimis  exemplari- 
bus  ooUatis ' ;  as  far  as  is  ascertained  as  yet,  on  the 
Venice  MSS  29,  68,  121.  An  interesting  commen- 
tarron  this  edition  i  ,  Steucbi  Aiigustini  Engubini, 
VTad  Esb.  veritatem  coUcUa  editions  Septtutginta 
interprete,  Ven.  1529,  4*. 

This  was  reprinted  (1)  1629  by  Joh.  Lonloeras,  Stnasbmv,  In 
the  Lutheran  order,  with  the  addition  of  4  Mac  [Ed.  Ps.]  and 
various  readings  from  Ho  44 ;  (Z)  1646,  at  Basle,  with  Preface  of 
Melanchthon,  varioos  readings  and  restoration  of  the  common 
order  in  Proverbs  and  Siracli ;  (8)  1660,  at  Basle  -,  (4)  in  tiie 
Heidelberg  Polyglot  'in  ofllcina  Santandreana,'  edited  by  B.  O. 
Bertram,  168(6)7  (new  title-pages,  1699,  1616);  (6)  1697,  by 
Francisous  J  unlus  (du  Jon ;  otnars  say  Fr.  Sylbura),  with  altera- 
ttons  from  o,  and  useful  notes,  the  basis  of  the  Oonoordanos  d 
Trommius ;  (6)  1687,  by  Nia  Olykas,  Venice. 

The  third  and  best  edition  was  that  printed  at 
Rome,  1586  (most  copies  by  pen,  1587  ;  signatnre 
6),  ' auotoritate  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.,'  faasedchiefly 
on  the  Codex  Vaticanos  rar  ^{ojcii"  ( 1209 « Ho  u., 
now  B),  but  making  use  of  the  preceding  editions, 
a  e  1526,  1645,  1572,  and  of  the  MSS  Ho  16,  23,  51. 

The  prefatory  matter  is  leprinted  (partially)  by 
Breitinger,  Tischendorf,  and  others,  and  recently  by 
Swete,  Introd.  U  sef  nl  are  the  '  Scholia '  at  the  end 
of  most  chapters  from  the  other  Greek  versions, 
and  the  Church  Fathers :  and  an  important  com- 
plement is  the  Latin  translation,  published  1588, 
patched  up  by  Flaminius  Nobilius  (and  others) 
from  the  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  (vol.  iii.  63*}, 
with  additional  Notes  to  the  Greek  Text. 

Beprinti :  m  Paris,  16Z8,  by  Job.  Uorlnns,  together  with  the 
Latin  of  Nobuiua,  as  eren  then  copies  were  rare  ;  (2)  ICAS, 
London,  R.  Daniel,  4*  and  r  (and  (Cambridge) ;  (3)  1667;  in  the 
London  Polyglot  of  Brian  Walton,  with  useful  additions  (colla- 
tions from  A  D  G,  Ho  60,  76),  and  valuable  Prolegomena,  the 
latter  reprinted  by  Wrangham,  Oamb.  1823,  in  2  toIi.  ;  (4)  1665, 
Oambridge,  with  the  fine  Prvfaoe  of  J.  Peatwn  (see  above)  l  (5) 
IgSj  Amsterd.f':l  (6)  1607,  Lipsia  (prepared  by  Johannes 
'nok);  (7)  1709,  Flanekens,  by  Bos,  source  of  many  reprints; 
(8)  1726,  Amsterd.,  by  UlU  •  (facsimile  o(  cod.  O  and  rariants  col- 
Jeotedby  Vcasloa,  Ho  IM);  (9)  17»0,  Upa.,  Bdnsodus*:  00) 
17t»-e2,  Hala  • :  (11)  1798-lffi7,  Holmes-Parsons  (sas  below) : 
n»)  180»,  Oxford',  i  rols.;  (18)  1817,  Oxford*,  8  vols.,  with 
Pnf.  of  J.  0.  [not  B.,  as  on  the  MUe]  Oarpnr,  and  variations 
tnm  A:  (14)  Londini  (without  date),  In  adibus  Talplanis* 
(•06  p^);  (16)  1821,  Lond.,  Bagstert'  (very  small  print,  686 
pp.);  (18)  Lond.,  Bagstert''  (without  date,  with  an  English 
translation.  lISOpp.)  ;  (17)  1822.  Venice,  Michel  Olykys,  8  vols, 
faotsewo);  08)1824,  Upda,  van  B«s,*  and  often;  1887,  with 
fmsBomena  and  BpUegomena;  (19)  1831  (Olaavua)!*;  1843, 
Loadin],Tagg;  two  very  smaU  vola,  667, 70S  pp.  t* ;  (10)  1839, 

•  On  Uilsdssignation  see  below. 

t  Kditloos  omitting  the  scholU  an  marked  •,  omitting  the 
Apocrypha  t ;  no  edition  without  the  scholia  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  they  supply  to  thoas  who  cannot  afford  to 
procure  FieM's  Btaapla  a  minor  edition  of  tbe  latter. 


Paris,  ndotJager*,  also  Greek  sad  UUn:  often;  (21)  184^ 
Oxford  *,  8  vols.;  1876,  improved  in  4  Mao.;  the  latter  leprlnt  is 
the  basis  of  the  Oonoordanca  of  Hatdi-Bedpath ;  (22)  18601 
Lipsia,  Tischendorf*,  •  80,  7  87,  tbe  last  two  reprints  oorreoted 
and  enlarged  by  collations  of  K.  Nestle ;  (23)  1874-76,  Londini, 
Biblia  BfxagloUaf,  ed.  E.  B.  de  Levante  :f  (24)  the  latart 
Polyglot  advertised  tram  Paris,  to  be  edited  by  F.  Vigouroox, 
printed  by  Didot,  published  by  Soger  &  Cihemovlti,  has  not 
been  seen  by  the  present  writer.  From  notioes  In  the  periodi- 
cals (VIgoaronx,  tUnivert,  4(h  Nov.  1898;  F.  Nan.  Joum. 
Atiat,,  May-Jun*  1899,  646  ff. ;  Fonck.  ZtUtAiift  fOr  Katk. 
ThMl.  xxiii.  08S9)  174-180;  P.  Th.  Calmes.  JtB,  1900,  801,  802) 
it  is  apparent  that  it  is  only  a  mechanical  reprint  of  the  Greek 
column  in  the  PolyglMenbOxi  of  Stier  and  iSteila  0847-66),  tha 
text  of  which  is  based  on  unsound  principle*. 

A  merit  of  its  own  belongs  to  the  fourth  great 
edition  which  was  begun  by  Ernest  Grabe  (tI712), 
and  appeared  in  4  vols.  fol.  or  8  in  8°  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  only  the  first  (Octatench),  1707, 
and  the  fourth  (Poetical  books),  1709,  during  his 
lifetime,  the  second  (Historical  books),  1719,  being 
finished  by  Fr.  Lee,  M.D.,  the  third  (Prophets), 
1720, by  W.  Wigan,  D.D.,  'ex  antiquissimo  oodioe 
Alexandrino  accurate  descriptum  et  ope  aliomm 
exemplarinm  ao  prisoorum  scriptomm  prtesertim 
vero  Hexaplaris  editionis  Origenianse  emendatnm 
atqne  suppletum  additis  s«epe  asteriscorum  et 
obelorum  signis,'  with  useful  Prolegomena. 

As  tbe  title  indicates,  Grabe  followed  a  twofold 
plan :  (1)  to  represent  the  text  of  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  (2)  to  make  his  text  at  Uie  same 
time  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text.  This  h« 
accomplished  by  the  nse  of  smaller  type  for  tha 
changed  and  supplemented  passages,  placing  tha 
readings  of  the  Codex  in  the  margins,  and  insert- 
ing the  critical  signs  of  Origen. 

Orabe'k  text  was  repeated  Q)  by  Breitinger,  Turid,  4  vols.  4*, 
1780-82,  compared  with  the  Vatican ;  (2)  by  Beineodus  in  ths 
BMia  quadrilinguia,  1750, 1761 ;  (S)  in  a  Bible  issued  by  the  Holy 
Syirod  of  Russia  (Moaoow,  18211  but  without  any  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  the  additions  in  small  type,  to  the  marginal 
readings  and  the  critical  signs,  thus  completely  spoiling  tbe 
work  ;  and  this  is  circulated  Si'  itx«yw  viit  kymriTm  iiumnm 
fvtiitu  rmrSw  rmw  'TurftSf  as  nX«#«i  {iimlHun\  Mtva  rwt 
/4<S«*rra  in  nv  in  *!«>  n  iuifii04H  IntMrrH  It^mmt  *AXti»tlpinS 

Sufryfi^,  and  was  repeated,  as  the  title  states,  (4)  U  nS  i> 
\*^^  .  .  .  ittrvrtAvrM  kfX'^*"  'AA|£«,3^,«»  K^i>iiw»f,  In 


edition  of  4  vols,  printed  at  Athens,  luwin  n>  i>  AyyXia 
irtufimt  rnt  wfik  ttithtn  ^  X/<rri«.iJnff  wmAiimt  (1848,  46,  49, 
60X  The  6th  edition,  based  on  Orabe,  is  that  wUch  Fr.  Field 
prepared  for  the  same  Sodety  at  Oxford,  1869.  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  Uw  faults  Inherent  in  the  condlUons  of  tb* 
task  enjoiiied  on  iitan :  see  his  preface,  and  Lag.  SSI.  L  6-8L 

The  result,  so  far,  is,  that  we  have  np  to  tbe 
present  day  not  a  single  edition  of  ffi  based  upon 
sound  critical  principles ;  for  even  the  two  editions 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned  have  not  yet  at- 
tained this  end.  These  two  editions  we  owe  to 
the  two  great  universities  of  England — the  Vetw 
Tettamentum  Grtxcum  cum  variis  Lectionibut,  ed. 
Robertus  Holmes  (  .  .  .  editionem  a  R.  H.  incho- 
atam  conUnuavit  Jacobus  Parsons),  Oxonii,  1798- 
1827,  6  vols,  fol.;  and  The  Old  Tettament  m 
Greek  according  to  the  Septuagint,  edited  for  tha 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press  by  H.  B.  Swets 
((Cambridge,  1887-94, '1896-99,  3  vok  8°). 

As  early  as  1779,  Joseph  White  published  a  letter  to  ths 
Bishop  of  London,  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
LXX.  In  1788  a  Holmes  appealed  to  the  liberality  of  public 
bodies  and  private  persons,  and  obtained  such  a  response  as 
enabled  him  to  procure  collation*  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
On  the  history  of  this  edition,  see  an  appreciative  article  in 
the  Chwnh  Quarterly  Revita,  April  1899, 102 ff.,  and  8w.  1848. 

reatest  attempt  ever  made  to  bring  together  a 
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It  was  tha  greatest  attempt  ever  made  to  bring  together  a 
critical  apparatus ;  the  list  of  US8  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.  number 
Sll.  Of  versions  used  were  those  in  Arabic  (several),  Armenian, 
Bohemian,  Ooptic,  Ethlopic,  Georgian,  Latin,  Slavonic,  Byriac: 
further,  the  quotations  of  the  andent  writer*  from  Philo  ana 
Josephus  downwards.  In  spite  of  some  points  in  the  plan  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  are  open  to  criticism,  it  I* 
a  unique  monument  of  the  love  to  learning  of  the  editor  and  hi* 
nation,  and  remains  a  storehouse  of  materials,  Indispensable  to 


I  The  edition  London,  1887  (ex  edltione  Holmesii  et  Lambeitl 
Bos,  In  2  vols.),  quoted  by  Sw.  182,  from  Urt.  67,  seem* 
Identical  with  No.  19 ;  whether  the  date  1819  given  by  Urt.  «t, 
8w.  182,  for  the  edition  of  Valpy  ia  correct,  seems  doubtful ;  Is 
is  taken  from  Onesse's  Tritor,  where  ediUons  are  mentloars^ 
Olavpnr  1821.  IS*  (-No.  H),  and  London.  1827  (-Ma 
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in  who  Inn  todowlHi  ttie  OT  !b  Greek.*  The  work  kM 
at  nreeent  ii  divtded  into  6  role,  lot :  L  (Pent )  17IIS,  IL  (Jon- 
tCbron.)  1810,  IIL  (Ein^at.)  182S,  IV.  (Propb.)  1827,  V. 
(Apocr.)  1827 ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  published  In 
ihie  order  (see  Jao.  Ameratoordt,  I>»  mrtfs  leetionitmt  Holm- 
—Umit  loeorum  auenmdam  PmtalmtM  MtuM,  Logd.  Bat 

The  text  in  the  work  is  a  reprint  of  b ;  bat,  as 
it  seems,  after  a  copy  of  Boe,  corrected,  but  not 
everywhere  according  to  an  original  copy.  Its 
value  lies,  therefore,  exclusively  in  the  apparatns. 

The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  I9th  cent,  upon  the  work  of  Holmes- Parsons 
is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  discovery  of  new 
materials — for  instance,  the  Codex  Sinaiticns — 
which  led  to  an  enriching  of  the  apparatns ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  greater  exactness  in  nsing  them, 
which  was  promoted  especially  by  the  progress 
made  in  the  reproduction  of  M8S  oy  the  various 
methods  of  photography. 

Of  both  advantages  use  was  made  in  the  Cam- 
bridge  Sqituagint  (Sw.  188-190).  The  text  is  no 
longer  that  of  b,  but  of  B  itself,  given  in  the  fint 
ed.  after  the  so-called  (printed)  facsimile-edition  of 
Vercellone-Cozza,  revised  for  the  second  by  Dr. 
Nestle,  after  the  photograph  of  the  Codex.  In  the 
apparatus  the  variants  are  given  of  such  uncial  MSS 
as  have  been  published  in  a  similarly  tmstworthy 
way ;  above  all  of  the  Codices  Alexantuinns,  Sinaiti- 
cns, Ambrosianns,  Marchalianus.  This  text  will  be 
repeated  in  the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint,  the 

1'oint  editorship  of  which  is  entrusted  to  A.  E. 
irooke  and  N.  McLean.  Its  apparatus  will  em- 
brace the  evidence  of  all  uncial  MSS  and  of  a 
considerable  number  of  cursives  selected  after 
investigation,  with  the  view  of  representing  the 
different  types  of  text ;  the  Old  Latin,  Egyptian, 
Syro-Hexaplar,  and  Armenian  versions ;  and  the 
quotations  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  more 
important  Christian  Fathers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  manual  and  even  the  larger 
edition  are  but  a  step  towards  the  ideal  of  a  truly 
critical  edition.  For  the  text  is  that  of  a  single 
MS  with  all  its  faults,  while  in  the  manual  edition 
the  grossest  blunders  are  corrected  only  occasion- 
ally ie.g.  Gn  S*- "  Xa^,10"  Zi/B,  82>  /S6o  for  ratSet ; 
bnt  not,  for  instance,  36"  'IepouraXi}/t  for  'lapaijX, 
37"  troptimn-o  for  irtrriptiwro,  etc.).  The  present 
writer  cannot  but  repeat  his  wish  (see  Proceeding! 
of  the  9th  International  Oriental  Congress  held  in 
London,  iL  (1892)  p.  57  ff.)  that  at  all  places  where 
the  text  of  the  MS,  and;  in  consequence,  of  the 
edition,  is  clearly  false,  the  better  readings  might 
be  placed  on  the  outer  margin.t  Thus  the  ad- 
vantages of  Grabe's  plan  would  be  secured  and  its 
disadvanti^es  avoided  ;  we  shonld  get  at  the  same 
time  a  diplomatic  reproduction  of  the  MS,  and  a 
hint  as  to  the  true  reading.  The  Octateuch,  form- 
ing the  first  volume  of  the  larger  edition,  may  be 
expected,  as  we  are  informed  (Sw.  180),  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

BDlTloira  OF  SmoLS  Books \— A,  OutonoAL  Boons— 
flsnssls  i—PentatnukuM  AsiraiM  H  nnxx,  ed.  O.  A.  Sohn- 
Duuin,  Upe.  18!9,  8*.  only  put  L  (Oeneels) ;  QmttU  grme*  4  JU» 
tdttiami  aicctiiuB  aadita  tcriptuns  ditmpantia  t  Itbrtt  manu 
leriptii  a  m  coUaiit  tt  edttimiita  Cmtplut»nti  at  Aldina  ad- 
tmxMuimt  enotata,  ed.  P.  A.  de  Lsnrde,  Llpe.  1888  (of  per- 
manent Tslue  tor  its  Introduction  and  its  aoouraoy :  ooUatuna 
from  ADEPGS,  £9,  SI.  44, 122,  130  J86,  ate). 

iMhams—Jonm  Jmperatorit  Hittoria  Obutrata  atoiM 
pUeata  ab  Andrea  Mado,  Antr.  1674,  foL,  with  new  title-page 
1009  (raluable  tor  its  Intoodootion  and  its  use  of  tbe  Syro- 
Hexaplario  Version). 

*  Oomp  on  wme  (aolts  in  the  new  edition  of  ttie  works  ot 
IhUo,  whidi  would  hare  been  avoided  by  the  v»  ot  Holmes- 
Puscin*,  PhOelogiu,  1900,  pi  2S9a. ;  or  see  Ulysse  Bobert  In  his 
Fretaos  to  the  Latin  Heptateoch  ot  Lyon  (1900,  p^  zzziX 

t  To  quote  soma  ot  the  examplas  pointed  out  in  the  paper 
BBantioiied~ 

Is  8"  text  'irfm,  wldoh  is  nonsensa,  for  *<i«ix^  'idols'; 
1  Es  4«  a»ni  for  cirji ;  Ps  77  (78)    4r  <<«ii'«' tor  ;  air  7U 

S7>  43Htim^fiitottimfifiii  Bu  ItPI  mflm  tat  mrtni,  eto. 


jDdtfsi:— i>s  onsM  LZX  tiUirpntum  wrrims  Smtaama, 
J.  Usseril,  Lond.  lOU,  4*,  in  Ussber's  Wortau  roL  tB.;  lAsr 
Judieum  ses.  LZX  uUtrpntn,  ed.  O.  F.  FHtssche,  TnrioL 
1867, 4* ;  P.  de  Lanude,  SmtwigtntaStudim,  I.,  1891  (two  texts 
ot  ohs.  1-t);  ThtBook  e/Judgfin  Ortek  aecorditif  to  the  tmt 
of  CodM  AUmmdrimit,  edited  ...  by  A.  B.  Brooke  and  N. 
McLean,  (Jamb.  1897.  On  a  promised  edition  sea  O.  F.  Moore 
In  the  '  Intemat.  Ciit.  Oomm.^  on  Jtidqei,  p.  xhr. 

Ruth:— By  John  Dnisius,'adexemplaroomptatsnae,'IVBnak. 
1S8S,  8*,  ini,  8*;  by  L.  Bos,  Jena,  1788  ' 


Taticanum.' 

Psalms :— The  Psalter  Is  that  book  ot  the  OT  whioh  was  and 
Is  most  used  in  the  Church,  especially  in  tbe  Oreek  Ohunsh. 
In  addition  to  the  82  editions  mentioned  in  Sw.  p.  192,  there 
hare  come  to  the  knowledge  ot  the  present  writer  editions  ot 
1621,  Tenioe  (ntentioned  by  Grabe,  PnL  to  PtUmt,  oh.  ilL  1 8, 
as  lent  to  him  by  tlia  Bp.  of  Ely ;  but  perfaape  this  may  be  a 
misprint  tor  1624 :  see  British  Museum  Catalanu  o/  Sibltt, 
ooL  896);  Wt,  venioe;  1646,  4  editions  from  Basle,  Paris, 
Strassburr,  Tenioe ;  1648,  Basle;  1684,  Antwerp:  1606,  Paris; 
1662,  London  (different  copies,  with  TaXnuw  ud  YaXn^n  on 
the  title-page) ;  1678,  Tenioe ;  1700  [s.1.  probably  in  Bucharest] ; 
1706,  bi  Monttaocon's  CotUeOo  fuma,  L;  1740,  Blanchlni's 
Pttuterium  dtwlsis;  1748,  Venioe ;  1764,  witn  the  Oommentaiy 
of  Eutbymius  Zigabanus,  reprinted  1867  in  Migne's  Patr.  Or. 
TOL  128;  1788,  Paris;  1798,  Constantinople;  1812,  Baber,  from 
Oodex  A;  1820,  Teniae;  1831  and  1886,  London,  BibU  S  ' 
with  modem  Greek;  1836,  Smyrna;  1848,  London, 
BeeU$la  PolpnleUa ;  1866,  Jeraasiem :  1878,  Rome  (2  edinons). 

Job:— From  Codex  A,  by  Patrick  Tonne,  In  tba  CaJtrnta  ol 
Nioetas,  1687,  Ftaneker,  16(B  (6S> 

Provarbs :— 1664,  Drsoonites  (Polyglot). 

Bather:— Uashar,  in  his  Sgntagma,  1666,  Woks,  TcL  tU. 
(tbe  two  texU),  repeated  Ldpdg,  1606 ;  O.  F.  FHtaohs,  Zarish, 
1848, 1849  (two  texts! 

Bosaa:— Parens.  Heldelbarg,  1606;  FhiUppsHB,  Faiii,  UN. 

Joel;— Drsoonites,  1666. 

Amos:— Vater,  1810,  Halle. 

Jonas:— Mfinster,  1624 ;  Artopoosu  UlS. 

Mloah:— Drsoonites,  1666. 

Zaobariak:— Draoonites,  1666. 

IfalaoU:— Otaconites.  1664 ;  Hutter,  160L 

Isaiah :-«.  Manstar,  1640,  Polyglot;  J.  Oortar,  1180^  A» 
topii  CommmiteurU. 

nremtakh-a  Mflnster,  1640;  O.  L.  Bpbhn,  I7B4, 1824. 

LamantaoMSi— Kyper,  1662,  Ubrt  tn$  dsn  gramm.  Btk. 
(PolyglotV 

ExakieI^-'IiC«MiX  mmnt  mt  i,  Bome,  1840  (important). 

Daniel :— <a)  The  received  text :  Helancbthon,  1646 :  Wells, 
1716.  (6)  The  LXX  text :  Bome,  1772  (Simon  de  Mtttistris  or 
A.  BlociunioX  vety  important ;  repeated  Oottingae,  1778,  1774 ; 
Utrecht,  1776 ;  Hahn,  Lipda,  1846 ;  new  edition  by  Ooxza,  1877 ; 
ttiia  text  also  fai  Holmes-Parsons,  voL  tv.  1818;  Ozl.,  1848, 
1876 ;  Tlschendorf ,  1860 ;  Swete. 

B.  ArcoBTTHA  >-The  fint  sepaiat*  edition  ol  the  so-called 
Apocrypha  appears  to  l>e  that  ol  Plaotin,  Antwerp,  1666,  4* :  T> 
TM  B/^iiin  mft,  i  \fifmrt\  lifut  ttm  Irrn.  Tills  edition  hss  the 
strange  arrangement,  that  on  the  tint  three  sheets  the  learea 
are  numbered  and  the  lines  counted  on  the  margins,  on  the  fol- 
lowing stiaets  tlw  pages  and  the  veiaes.  Tbe  sams  arrangement 
appears  in  tbe  copies,  which  have  the  title :  T<  «•>  Bi^Aiof  luft, 
t  iiS^rr)  y^afi,  tit,  tifirmmu ;  iNiKomm  gam  Qinaea,  Qum 
Btbraiet  nan  innmitw,  Antverpbs,  1684.  A  third  edition, 
<oam  intarpretatione  Lrana  ex  BifaUis  Oomplutansitnis  dep- 
rompta'  (»A  pp.),  foUowed  in  1612.  (M  t«>e  /]  iwimMi  fi!0)M ; 
Ii^rt  VT  apoorypht  onrnM  Qrae*  ad  axmpUiir  Yalioavmm 
smandoNwtnM  txpnai.  Antdil  OroMa  Jfonosris  tt  Prologvt 
inoerW  «««(or<s  <fi  SecUtiattiemm,  Frankfurt,  1694.  Later 
editions  are:  Halle,  1749,  1766  (Kirdier);  Leii^  1767  (Bein- 
ecdus):  Ldpxig,  1804  (Augusti);  Oxonii,  ISO&iLeipzig,  1887 

iApel);  London,  1871  (Greek  and  English);  Leipidg,  1871 
Fritoche ;  best  edition  nitiierto).*  A  part  ot  the  Apocrypha 
■  given  in  Libtr  TolritB,  Judith,  Oratio  Mono— a,  Sapimma, 
EoclMiattieui  Onm  at  Latint,  mm  d4Mt  SMsCura  saraBsUl 
.  .  .  gt  ad  ealem  Beelmutiei  potUvm  dtgNsa  ovhtMum 
ethieum  B*n  Sira,  Frankf .  et  Upa.  1691. 

Tabil:-J.  Drusias,  Frsaeker,  1691,  t*;  F.  H.  Bmisob,  Fret- 
burg,  1870,  V. 
Judith:- A.  Sebola,  Cemmtntar,  WSixborg,  1887. 
Wisdom:— M.  Boberti  Holkoth ...  in  ifbrum  St^mMm . . . 
Sttltmonii  pntl*etlon»$  CCXIII, .  . .  sum  inssrta  Oroeo  l«xt« 
...  (ed.  by  J.  Byterus],  1686,  toL  ;  Job.  Faber,  Oobnrg,  1601 ;  in 
Greek,  Uatin,  and  Armenian,  Tenioe,  1827 ;  F.  H.  Bausch,  Ttfi- 
bene,  1868 ;  W.  J.  Deane,  Oxt.,  1881. 
Blrach :— See  article  Sikaob. 

Books  of  Maoeikbeas  :—Z>i6«r  Bamoiunrvm  mti  nig* 
prior  MoMobcnruM  Qnm  K>  oditiane  Avnona,  at  Lotina  ta 
inttrprtttttimt  J.  DrviU,  Franeker,  1600 ;  MaMabenmim  Hbtr  I, 
Braet  sas.  SiS.  Vat. . . .  reeodi  ounvit  P.  J.  Brans,  HelmstadU, 
1784. 

For  Uteiatnn  aaa  (Trt.  84  ff.,  Sw.  171-181. 

V.  EABLIKB  HiSTOBT  of  THE  Septuagiitt.— 
Much  more  complicated  is  the  earlier,  especially 
the  earliest,  history  of  fi.   Of  its  pre-Cnristian 

*  other  editions  in  the  complete  (Polyglot)  BiUes  ot  Plantia 
ot  1681;  1618,  10,  16;  Aurelia  Allobrogorum,  1609;  Obristtaa 
Bened.  Michaelis,  ZuUiohavia,  1741, 40  (the  latter  the  only  oon 
plete  Kbie  in  the  original  languages  hitherto  existing)^ 
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times  we  know  next  to  nothing ;  the  history  of  fSc 
is  almost  entirely  its  history  in  the  Chnrch.  A 
HelleniBt,  Demetrius,  who  lived,  as  it  seems,  under 
the  fourth  Ptolemy,  and  wrote  t«/>1  tw»  ii>  rj 
'loifiatfi  jSanX^uf,*  is  the  first  known  to  na  who  nsed 
(S.  The  fragments  preserved  from  other  writers, 
such  as  Eupolentts,  Aristeat  (the  historian,  not  the 
author  of  ad  PhUocratem),  Ezekiel,  Aristobulut, 
are  too  small  to  show  more  than  that  these  writers 
were  acquainted  with  (G.  More  extensive  is  the 
use  made  of  (S  in  snch  books  as  Wisdom  (16** 
12»  6'),  Sirach,  2  Maccabees  (7«),  4  Maccabees  (18"), 
which  became  afterwards  parts  of  (&,  or  in  the 
Jewish  portions  of  the  Sibytlines.  In  the  writings 
of  Philo,  which  can  be  traced  back  only  to  the 
library  of  Origen,  and  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  probably  exclusively  by  Christian  copyists,  the 

? notations  from  the  Law  are  very  numerous  ;  those 
rom  the  rest  of  the  OT  are  few  ;  quotations  from 
Kutb,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  are  entirely  absent.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  impression  of  the  Greek 
Bible  he  had  tefore  him.  This  is  owing  partly 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  text  in  former 
editions.t  partly  to  the  loose  way  in  which  he 
sometimes  quotes  the  text:  it  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  already  his  copy  of  ffi  cannot  have 
been  free  from  eiTor8.t 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  a  comparison  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  we  must  rest  content  with  knowing,  for 
instance,  that  for  his  description  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  used  what  is  now  called  the  First  Book  of 
Esdras  (vol.  L  of  the  present  work,  p.  760) ;  but  as 
'to  his  relation  to  our  chief  MSS  of  the  book  we  are 
uncertain.! 

Even  the  New  Tettament,  with  its  great  number 
of  quotations,  does  not  permit  of  any  very  definite 
statements,  except  that  it  proves  again  that 
textual  corruption  had  already  found  its  way  into 
the  copies  used  by  the  writers  of  the  NT  (cf.  He  3* 

Sma/MurlgL,  12°  irox^i).  Even  then  the  situation 
must  have  been  what  is  described  as  existing  in 
his  time  by  Origen— chiefly,  it  is  true,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  MSS  of  the  NT,  but  including  also 
those  of  ffi — 

^uBvfAlmt  ntSt  yfimJfSm  tin  Awi  rikftm  r$mw  fMx^^^  **K  ti*^ 
Utnitt  TMv  ypmitftimf  Crt  mmi  imi  nh  «4  immk  immtrm  It 

This  variety  of  texts,  strange  a*  It  may  appear, 
is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  (I)  CS  was  liable  to 
all  the  dangers  connected  with  toansmission  to 
which  literary  works  were  exposed  in  the  days 

*  In  On  tS*  he  bad  the  sdditlonal  two  aoni  of  Dedan  In  hi* 
text,  Bagwl  and  NaMetl,  and  traced  the  deecent  o(  the  wife 
ot  Moaee  to  Baguel ;  aee  Eua.  Pnep.  Sv.  Ix.  29. 

t  Sot  only  earlier  inTestigations  into  the  quotationa  of  PhDo 
(Homemann,  1773 ;  Siegfried,  187S),  but  ■lao  the  lateat  and 
excellent  work  ot  H.  E.  Ryle  (Philo  and  Holy  Seriptun, 
London,  1886),  were  vitiated  at  the  outMt,  beoauae  even  Uabgey*! 
edition  of  Philo  proved  untrustworthy.  To  give  one  exunpie. 
What  waa  the  name  ot  the  second  book  of  the  Law  in  ':*hUo'* 
Bible?  Ryle  >ayi  (p.  xxii):  "Philo  in  one  paeaage  atatea  that 
Moaea  gave  to  thia  boolc  the  title  'E{sym.  .  .  .  Elaewhere, 
however,  he  refera  to  it  by  ita  familiar  Oreek  name  'Eitttt  (,e.g. 
i.  474,  509,  aSSX'  But  in  all  thw  ria<<»«)tc«  we  have  now  in  the 
edition  ot  Oohn-Wendland  (ill.  4,  57,  saO)  the  reading 'EJ.y*}^, 
aa  offered  by  the  better  daaa  of  MSS.  The  poem  of  Eiekiel  waa 
alaoaotitlea 'E{«)«»ii,  not' £(•>«<. 

t  A  well-known  Iniitanae  ia  the  reading  t^«#«V  in  On  U», 
which  ia  found  in  all  our  MSS  ot  O  (for  v<^'c,  not  aa 
Mehuchthon  put  in  hia  edition  of  1646),  presuppoaed  already 
by  Philo  (the  aame  inaertion  ot  ^  ia  illuatrated  by  (3odex  F,  spell- 
ing •><«->;>••  for  the  third  tttr^mt  in  Gn  49"  ;  see  Sw.'a  edition, 
p.  807);  compare  alao  hia  etymology  of  B«^«»(0nl6J*)  -i»  ««»*<i 
wl.ich  preaupposee  Bs^«,  a  reading  actually  found  in  7  MSS 
ot  9,  including  the  Lucianlc  ones,  and  in  the  Coptio  venion. 

I  On  other  queations  connected  with  the  Bible  of  Joaephns, 
see  below,  p.  446*  note      ^ 

I  See  CD  thia paange  A.  1).  Loman(lo  I%7tU.(187S]  CSS;  be 
wUms  to  read,  un  ««  fux'V'*'  *f-      ^  rA/mt  ritSt 

e»»)aiidOlta)iioinoaqv.«aO;liapropoae*w»^«mi»—i^V^ 


before  the  invention  of  the  printing-preae.  (2)  Theae 
dangers  were  increased  in  the  case  of  works 
which  were  frequently  copied  and  nsed  not  only 
privately  but  also  in  pubuc  service.  (3)  (&  is  not 
an  original  text,  but  a  translation,  or  rather  • 
series  of  translations,  and  therefore  much  more 
exposed  to  alterations  than  an  original  text;  for 
every  reader  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  or  of  a  different  exegetical  tradition  from 
that  embodied  in  <K,  might  change  his  text  (cf. 
the  changes  introduced  in  many  MSS  of  the  OT 
from  the  quotations  in  the  NT,  e.g.  in  Ps  IS'  from 
Ro  S"^**).  (4)  If  the  situation  was  bad  enough 
before,  it  became  worse  when  other  Greek  versions 
of  the  OT,  especially  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  appeared  and  begaji  to  influence  &. 
At  last  a  comparison  of  (!&  with  S&  and  the 
versions  just  named  was  carried  out  systemati- 
cally by  Origen ;  but  what  appeared  to  him  a  safe- 
guajrd  against  the  calamity  that  threatened  the 
text  turned  out— not  by  his  fault,  but  by  that 
of  later  ignorance  and  lazineiw — the  worst  aggra- 
vation of  it. 

Continuing  the  passage  quoted  above,  Origen 
goes  on  to  say — 

Til,  fif  <itf  b  rA  imtfifm  nit  IMuuac  AimUmu  lutf^lmff 
0MV  Miwrtt^^  tBf»/Mw  iiwrnw^mtf  UfitJifi^  xfnrmiMMt  vtui  Xtirma 
i«d«rfrii  *  TM,  yitf  i/t^BrnXXtfUim  wmfk  tm  t  iik  rnt  rmt  mm- 

tv*^in  iwtnmu  ifiiArf{a/W  mmi  Tn»  ftip  ifiAiem/Uf  it>  r£  'Efipm- 
tMtt       Mti/Mmf  tit  nkfiuStng  ui/rk  wmvnt  vi^mXm,  n»k 

U  TM  XuwSf  htintn  nfiL^^rm  r£''E0faiMSt  wf«€104iMmfiim*  mm)  i 
/Ut  fimAi/MMt  c^feTiM  «UTac,  f  H  Vfttmumm  t^  TtuSiw,  i  fUUktrmt 

We  can  sympathize  with  his  joy  {SeoO  SiSdrrot) 
at  having  found  tiiis  criterion,  though  he  used  it, 
according  to  our  view,  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
is  of  lesser  weight  that  he  simply  took  the  Hebrew 
MSS  which  were  at  his  disposal,  and  the  Greek 
versions  that  agreed  with  tnem,  for  the  original 
text.  Whence  ne  got  the  former  we  are  not  in- 
formed,* though  we  hear  something  about  hia 
intercourse  with  a  Jewish  Patriarch  called  Jullua 
(Hillelf);t  but  he  acted  on  a  more  dangerous 
principle  when  he  took  what  agreed  with  ft  or 
the  other  versions  for  the  true  text  of  (£,  instead 
of  what  difiered  from  them.$  Animated  by  this 
principle,  and  instigated,  it  would  appear,  and 
hdpea  by  his  iprfoSuiicnit,  Ambrosius,§  ne  under- 

•  Eua.  (BS  tL  16)  write* :  nnin,  tl  ilriym  •O^tyiiu 
rfr  tuW  XSymt  Am^/Sai^ni  Kirmrn  if  mml  rtf  'Efipmtim  yXirm 
huamMiPt  rif  rt  wmpk  rut  'ImAmimt  ^tftfMtmf  rfmnrvwM  mirA 
'Efifmim*  wruxvmf  yfmfkt  mr^ftm  <Mr  r«^#Ktf«H,  A»ix»U0mJ  n 
riu  rit  irifmr  wmfh  nU  '^><^Mm>  tA<  llfiu  rfm^  iff—nm- 
mint  UUm,  mmi  ntmt  irifrnt  mmfk  rkt  mminitmtu>iutmt  iffunumi 
hmUmmirml,  rtn  'AaviU*  mml  tuiifiAx,m>  HutT'iitt,  tfatfut, 
Utbmin  iiriSu  Im 
0£<  inx'tirmt  wfiymr". 

t  Jerome,  ApoL  adv.  R^f.  1.  U.  (from  the  80  riftt  ot  Orlgeo 
<n  /«.)<  and  Montfaucon,  Btmpla  imel.  pp.  21,  79.  Origen 
refer*  elsewhere  to  inatruotiona  he  receivea  from  the  Jewiah 
aide :  for  inatanoa,  from  a  Jewiah  oooveit  (in  Jar.  30,  Som.  Ht, 
Op.  iiL  178).  Nor  do  wa  know  where  ha  got  hi*  Onak  text.  It 
differ*  aometima*  my  atnuigaly  tram  that  of  Us  predaoeaaor 
Clement. 

t  Clomp,  the  lignUcaat  timm  in  the  schollon  belonging  to 
Origen'a  edition  ot  Frorerba  as  published  in  nachendorr* 
iTotiCto  adit,  codicte  SimtUict,  p.  76,  and  by  Oikonomoa  (ryi  tm 

iv.  908):  8«wf  W  ifSlJU}  w^intnnu  ^ifTMc,  fErM  «w»  U«ivt«  tun 
ra^  nk  Xmwm  tnimtimii  •Sti  ir  t^  •E0fmimi._Ax^  rmfm  (U-m 

'KfifmixS  M4U  ml  XMint  Ifimnmuf  i^fm,  I,  >i  t«  •'  »«alTi, 
with  the  third  axiom  ot  Lagarde  (Anrntrkungentur  gritckinKm 
Ub«neUung  (far  iYoiwrMm,  I8(J3,  p.  3  ••MiUhtUungm,  i.  Zl): 
'  Wenn  aich  xwei  Leaarten  nebeueinander  linden,  von  deoen  die 
eine  den  Maaoretiachen  Text  ausdrflckt,  die  andre  nur  an* 
einer  von  ihm  abweichenden  Urachrift  erkUrt  warden  kaon, 
ao  iat  die  letatere  fur  uraprungUch  ni  halten.' 

I  Eua.  (HB  ri.  18):  '£>  mmi  'K/t^firm,  tA  Tw  0!m>.m- 
ntm  Oftf  mifinmf  rfit        Im  '  iltiyifmx  rftrfimnfum  iXM" 

uZS«-^T»w  tft-ttdt  '/MTT/Vm.  khp.  U..'E{  bmim,  «  mm) 
'(Vr^w  TM  A  T»k»  tuMf  rfrnfit  in/m^i£tmf  t>>>MT«  mfxi,  A<f 
fiftrlm  lie  tA  uiXtrrm  mmfpitirm  mMt  fimfimtt  irajf  •! r  rfnjtwmm 
anm  ttk  Xi»M  mm)  i«^«A<t»m  aM  /Miw.  AaaA  aal  t>«iii  r«. 
taw  TM  yirilim  Xftn-im".    rmxnrf^       a***"  »»»<*•  I  !«»• 
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took  the  greatest  biblical  work  which  Chiistiao 
antiquity  ever  saw— the  first  Polyglot  Bible,  the 
BO-c&Ilea  Heiapla,  and  a  smaller  edition  of  it,  the 
Tetrapla. 

In  the  flrat  oolomn  he  plaoed  the  Hebrew  text  In  Hebrew 
letter*,  in  the  aeoond  the  aame  in  Qreek  transliteration ;  then 
loUowed  the  Teraion  o(  Aquila  the  Jew, — no  doubt  became  it 
was  the  most  literul  one ;  In  the  fourth  oolujnn  that  of  S^jrm- 
nuchus.  Then  followed  the  column  of  O  with  the  critical 
marks ;  finally,  the  rersion  of  Theodotion,  as  being  a  recension  of 
0.  For  some  biblical  books,  especially  the  poetioal,  be  added  a 
llftk,  tixth,  and  even  a  tmnth  version  ;  *  so  that  in  those  part* 
there  were  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  columns.  The  Tetrapla 
was  an  abridged  ediuon, — ^whether  later  or  earlier  is  not  quite 
ogrtain,— containing  onljr  AquiU,  Symmacfaus,  9,  and  Iheodo- 

Till  quite  recently  Origan's  great  work  was 
known  only  from  tne  description  of  Eusebius, 
£pil>lianius,  Jerome,  and  other  writers,  and  some 
i^ecimens  preserved  in  scholia  of  biblical  MSS ; 
but  in  1896  Giovanni  Mercati  discovered  in  a  nal- 
imprest  MS  of  the  10th  cent,  at  Milan  the  nist 
continuous  fragments  of  a  copy  of  the  Hexapla 
(Psalms).  These  helped  us  to  understand  what  an 
enormous  task  it  must  have  been  to  arrange  the 
whole  OT  in  such  a  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  also  how  easily  mistakes  might  arise  in  it, 
and  whence  the  variants  come  which  are  found  in 
the  statements  about  the  Hexaplaric  text. 

And  now  there  has  been  published  quite  recently 
by  C.  Taylor  another  leaf  from  among  the  Hebrew- 
Greek  Cairo  Genizah  Palimpsests  from  the  Taylor- 
Schechter  Collection  (Camb.  1900,  4°),  contaming 
a  fragment  of  Ps  22.  From  this  double-leaf  the 
outer  colunms  and  some  lines  of  the  top  are  cut 
away,  but  it  is  at  least  200  years  older  than  the 
-  MS  discovered  by  Mercati,  and  confirms  the  view 
that  the  arrangement  according  to  cola  ( jirXiiv  re 
wpis  K&Xor),  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  {HE  vi.  16), 
consisted  in  this,  that  Origen  generally  placed 
only  one  Hebrew  toord,  or  at  the  most  two,  m  one 
line,  and  was  careful  to  see  that  the  Greek  corre- 
fTonded  to  it  exactly.  Even  to  small  a  word  at  St* 
v%  Hebrew,  /lii  in  Greek,  had  a  separate  line.  In 
the  Cairo  Palimpsest  all  the  Hebrew  lines,  105  in 
number,  consisted — they  are  cut  off,  but  we  are 
finite  certain  about  their  extent— of  on/y  one  word ; 
in  the  Milan-text  this  was  the  case  with  10  out 
of  17,  the  rest  contain  two,  none  more  than  two. 
As  a  full  page  of  the  Cairo  Palimpsest  contained 
42  (or  43)  lines,  just  as  many  as  Codex  B,  which, 
when  opened,  represents  with  its  six  colonms  the 
appearance  of  the  Hexapla,  a  manuscript  of  the 
Hexapla  Psalter  arranged  like  the  preserved  Cairo 
fragment  must  have  filled  about  460  leaves ;  for 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  has  about  19,000  words-t  As 
the  Psalter  is,  farther,  something  like  the  14th  or 
16tb  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  whole  Hexapla 

&^0fv«»  wlpimfltu  i  *A/ififirm  WMptrrxnTt  .  .  .  uaXirrc  ttirit 
wp^vr^tf  iirl  rhf  VM  ^/Mfi/Msfw,  eittvmin.  It  is  true,  Busebius 
speaks  here  only  of  the  commentaries  of  Orieen ;  but  Epiph- 
aiiius  refer*  the  help  of  Ambroaius  also  to  the  Hexapla,  and 
'copyists'  {fii^)Myfi.ut)  and  'type-girls'  would  be  nwded  by 
Ori^n  tor  tiiia  costly  work  even  more  than  for  bis  commen- 
taries; 

*  Eusebius  (BS  tL  IS)  goes  on  after  the  words  quoted  p.  M£^, 
note  * :  if^  £>  (the  other  Tendons  liesides  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion)  %ih  v^t  AdttXir^vw.  W»k  «^'  _i/if  cms  idAr,  «vv«  nvn 

Tntt     iv  irtf^  w£it  r**^*  2r     /diiit  nj'c  ilmr>Mt  rm  U<«JL/«mi  MMw 

esi  ifii/MP  wttHMt  IfUMfitttLTit  vri  fjuit  mlSti  nrnfMirrm,  ws  I, 

Ttilfinpm,  rmurut  M  kwM^mt  bri  reiCn,  ntuym/yitr,  iitXAw  n  rpit 
m^km,  mm)  iwrtwmfmBtk  Akk%>Mf  furk  tuu^mifnit  Tsf  'Rf/srw 
mfMiArwt,  rk  r£t  ktyfjUMtr  i/uw  l^ivA«r  ifri^m^m  mmrmXUMwtr, 
Himt  rUr  'AxvA4«»_m,1  livfifAMX^'v  MMt  SuitrimrH  Istirif        9^  vit 

t  For  the  Heb.  Psalter  the  Massoretic  numbering  doss  not 
■eem  to  be  preserved,  but  for  the  Syriac  Paaltar  tlM  numbar  of 
word*  Is  given  a*  19,8)M,  of  letter*  «*  W,8BS. 


would  have  filled  more  than  6000  leaves  or  12,000 
pages.  It  is  probable  that  these  figures  go  beyond 
the  real  extent,  for  we  may  assume  tliat  other 
books  were  treated  less  luxuriously  than  the 
Psalms.  At  all  events,  the  Hexapla  was  much 
larger  than  even  the  latest  estimate  supposed.* 
These  8pecimens,t  besides  giving  a  glimpse  of  the 
whole,  show  at  the  same  tune  that  for  the  Church 
at  large,  and  even  for  its  most  learned  members,  so 
costly  a  work  was  not  necessary  ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  copy  the  CS  column,  and  to  place  on  its  margins 
the  most  notable  various  renderings  from  the  other 
versions.  This  was  done  partially  already  by 
Origen  himself,  and  especially  by  his  followers 
Pampbilus  and  Eusebius.  Such  manuscripts,  more 
or  less  carefully  copied  by  later  copyists,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  excerpted 
by  the  commentators,  are  the  sources  from  which 
hitherto  our  knowledge  of  the  Hexapla  lias  been 
derived,  thanks  to  Drusius  (1581,  1622),  Mobilius 
(1687, 1588),  Montfaucon  (1713, 1769),  and  especially 
Fred.  Field  (1875,  2  vols.) :  see  on  this  highly  de- 
serving scholar  Expot.  Timet,  viii.  160,  274,  325. 

The  later  fate  of  the  original  is  unknown. 
Jerome  saw  and  used  it  in  the  fibrary  of  Ccesarea;} 
perhaps  it  was  destroyed  by  the  iuvasiiu  of  the 
Arabs.  A  similar  fate  may  have  brought  the 
codex,  from  which  the  Csuro-leaf  was  saved,  into 
the  hand  of  the  Jew  who  used  it  in  the  eleventh 
cent,  for  a  Hebrew  liturgical  book.  In  these 
specimens  there  was  no  occasion  to  apply  either 
obelus  or  asterisk.  In  Gn  1  the  first  occasions  to 
use  the  obelus  occurred  v.*  -tkcU  iyivtro  oSrusX,  v.* 
T  Kol  eMei'  4  Btit  Sri  Ka\6y\,  v.'  -f-  icol  <rvr/ixOri  ,  .  . 

4  (vi>i\.  In  w.*-  •  the  only  document  known  which 
has  preserved  the  obelus  in  the  text  is  the  Arabic 
version  made  from  the  Syriac ;  on  w.'  and  *  Origen 
himself.  Basil,  and  some  scholia  testify  that  the 
obelized  passages  were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  first  occasion  to  insert  a  piece  with  the 
asterisk  occurred  at  the  end  of  v.',  where  p 
had  no  equivalent  in  and  Origen  supplied  :^  nal 
iyirero  oSrutX,  and  so  on. 

These  are  simple  cases ;  but  what  was  to  be  done 
when  there  was  variation  of  order  or  difierence  of 
sense?  In  the  former  case  (diiierent  arrangement 
of  fSa  and  S,  as  in  Exodus,  Proverbs,  Jeremiah) 
Origen  adopted  a  twofold  course.  If  the  difference 
was  not  too  great,  he  let  the  text  of  every  column 
follow  its  exempliur,  but  marked  these  passages  by 
both  signs  at  once,  asterisk  and  obelus  (in  rapd 
rSat  iiir  4>ep6iun,  tix  tr  airoit  Si  rixoit).  Elsewhere 

*  Bee  Sw.  p.  74 :  '  It  Is  difflcult  to  conceive  of  a  codex  or  series 
of  codices  so  gigantic  as  the  Hexapla  ...  lis  bulk  would 
have  been  nearly  JIm  time*  as  great  as  that  of  the  Vatican  or 
Sinaitio  OT.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  Hexapla,  if 
written  In  the  form  of  a  codex,  would  have  filled  3250  leavee  or 
6600  page* ;  and  these  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  (juinta  and 
Stata,  which  may  have  swelled  the  total  considenibly.  Even 
the  Tetrapla  would  hare  exceeded  2000  leaves.'— According  to 
the  tdictum  DioeUtiani  copyist*  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  26  or 
20  denarii  for  100  line*,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  writing. 
From  the  sUchometrlcal  lists  of  the  Bible  we  know  that  the 
Psalter  had  51U0  lines,  a  complete  OI  about  80,000,  a  complete 
Bible  about  100,000.  This  would  make  26,000  or  20,000  denarii 
for  the  copying  of  an  ordinary  Bible.  In  the  tbue  of  Constontine, 
Epiphanlus,  when  beooming  monk,  reserved  from  bis  fortune 
for  buying  the  divine  and  life-giving  Soripture*  ft,'  M/wr^n> 
(forty  gold  coins). 

t  See  p.  444 ;  also  the  examples  given  by  Field  (L  p.  xiv  from 

5  K  234  In  7  and  Ps  108  (110)  9  in  »  oohimns. 

t  See  de  Vir.  lU.  c  64  ;  oommfnIarMi  in  Ptttlmot  (ed.  Dom 
Horin,  ^nscdoto  Maredtolatta,  1805  (ill.  1,  p.  6) :  '  nam  {{acrAwc 
Origenis  In  Oasariensi  bibliotheca  relegens  ;  and  p.  12  on  Ps  4< 
'  Id  quod  In  plurimis  codicibus  Invenitur,  "et  olei  eorum,"  cum 
vetustum  Ongenis  Hexaplum  Psalterium  relegerem,  quod  ipslus 
manu  fuerat  emendatum,  nee  in  hebneo  neo  In  oetens  editioni- 
bus  nso  apud  iptot  fuojus  SeptuagiMta  imtervretet  r«pp*rL' 
(All  MSS  have  it,  and  the  Syriac  Hexapla  has  it!  It  may  bare 
belonged  to  those  book*  In  hi*  library  which  Acacius  and 
Ensoins  took  can  *  In  mambranislnstauiare,'  i>  ra^n'Hc  Jumii- 
tmrim,  to  traoscrilw  from  papyrus  on  Tslium  (Phibmii  onsrs 
•d.  Oobn-WmdlaDd.  L  p.  U;  Jtnme,  d*  Kir.  III.  o.  iU;^ 
M,L> 
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(for  instance  in  Jer  25*"-)  he  followed  the  order  of 
fSi,  aa  did  Lacian,  Chryaostom,  and  all  modem 
editors  of  Polyglot  Bibles.  No  doabt  Origen  would 
make  a  note  on  this  different  arrangement,  bat 
this  is  missing  in  the  documents  as  we  now  have 
them. 

The  obelus  appears  under  various  forms,  mostly 


bat  also  with  two  dots  ~7  or  -i-i  or  without  any 

dot  ;  so  eepeciallv  in  the  Codex  Sarravianua. 
The  form  -f-  was  called  Xq/vircoi,  -r  troXq/iria^icM  i 
their  exact  meaning  is  unknown,  for  what  Epi- 
phanins  says  about  tneir  difference  is  nonsense  (see 
Field,  Prcieg.  lix.).  The  metobelus  y  (a  mallet)  or 
i  signifies  the  end  of  the  notation.  As  a  apecimeii 


PS  22  (21)         FROM  THE  CAIBO  PAUMPSBST.* 


Abrew  (tiippued 
from  Heorew 
Bible). 

Hebnw  in  OTwk 
tnnscription 

Annll». 

SynuDAchufl. 

9 

1 

Tbeodotka 

 1 

•  mun] 

irv  St 

<rv  St 

n).T 

nini 

nmi 

nmi 

A"? 

pmn 

lULKpvnit 

/uucpar 

Itaxpvrtit 

ytrti  lun 

np>  porfiuar  lum 

la  poifiuar  fuov 

rpot  njr  /3oi|#MV  m*v 

tu  rrir  amXipfia'  /uv 

(nnn 

pwrai 

ama 

aro  iiaxBupitit 

art  ttaxtu(>iit 

aro  pon^OMt 

*rB) 

'hncv 

■npr  ^rvxif  iw> 

TO 

are  x'Vt 

tK  x'V^ 

nu  «  x"/>o* 

aVa 

KWOt 

xvrot 

1  WIT 

fioraxv  MOV 

TTjr  norcfytn)  /lav 

aiaam  tut 

o-ucror  ^ 

•BO 

aro  OTOMarot 

tK  OTOiumt 

ex  aT<vtarat 

rrm 

Xeorrot 

\iarrm 

Xeorrot 

nu  aro  upairur 

Kiu  awo  Ktpairm 

KM  aTo  Ktparwr 

am 

liorOKtptn-ut' 

fimoKtpuTur 

[t  wjy 

tunucturtr  fiov 

TTir  Koxuaw  /uv 

Tiff  roxtau9i»  fm 

*  Whether  or  where  the  QuiiKa,  Snrta,  and  SapMma,  which  lor  thie  Pealm  ere  ezpreeely  teeUfled,  had  toond  apleoe  In  this  oopj, 
aumat  be  secertftined ;  eee,  on  theee  Tendom  (or  thie  Paalm,  beeide*  the  teeUmonies  o(dleot«d  by  Field,  Jerome  (^neodoCa 


JfamtMl.  IU.P.S3):  ■gufntaeteextaeditjo:  Terb«clamori«inel,v.  2.'— Onthetnii(ariptianoliriirIqrIIIIII,j>4ri,aiidltioiirioiie 
aonteqnenoes,  eee  s  lohoUon  o(  Jaoob  at  Edeaa  In  ZDU6  xaSL  (1878)  485  O, 


FS  46  (45)       FBOM  THB  MiLAX  PALDCPSIBT. 


Hebrew. 

The  lenie  In 
Greek  Lettere. 

AqaOv 

S^ymmechue. 

0 

Theodotlon. 

Xa/uvotrrq 

rw  rucorotw 

enmnor 

«»  TO  reXot 

r«  vucorocw  JJJJ 

mp  'ja^ 

[X]a/3ni-K(V> 

ruv  vtuv  Eo^ 

r(«r  vtui>  Eopr 

timt 

vrtp    Tvr  iiutr 

roil  vtott  Eope 

Hope 

aX-  aX/u>' 

»-{ reartenrn" 

vrtp  TUP  tuupiitr 

vrep  rut  xpv^un 

vrep  rw  KpwtMOf 

IT 

aip 

air/ia 

uStj 

uSri  •i'mjifut 

eXu«/i-  Xarov* 

« 

0  0eof  riftw 

0  Btot  ii/utp  § 

0  tfeof 

ir  nona 

/loo'e-  ovof 

iXwtf  «u  xparot 

mroitf^o  nu 

Kora^ivyri  KOi 

mra^vyi;  sou 

Svfapus 

tvnaput 

mip 

'tp  , 

^oiT^eta 

fioiiOtta 

rrnxa 

P<rapa8 

er  9\i^tnr 

tr  VKt^itn 

tr  ffKiy/ztrnw 

IMO  NXD} 

nura  putS 

tvptOrif  ff^otpa 

Ttut  tvpowais 

ivptBji  g^oSpa 

Spa 

tiitat  a^oipa 

oX-  x""' 

im  Toimt 

tut  rovro 

Sia,  rovro 

tia  rovro 

Xw  rtpa 

ov  il>oPri0^oiu6a 

ov  ^ofiT/frinpuSa 

ov  ^opifijiaoiuBa 

ov  ^opriBiproiuBti. 

Toaa 

Paa/up 

tr  TU  arroXXiur- 

«r  rw  TOfamrttrtu 

ew  rw  TopaaviaBai  ^ 

rtaBm 

P" 

aapi 

TV 

TV 

/ttvmnBtfBm 

nioai 

ovfia/utr 

mu  n>  rw  O'^oX. 

KOI  xXtrerftu 

ecu  /JitTanBtcSai 

KOt  oaXcvto^x 

Xecrtfac 

□•in 

a/XM 

o^»7 

opr) 

^Xe/S 

eF  KopSia 

cr  Kapiui 

tr  KopSia 

[□•D' 

ffaXo^trur 

tfoXomer 

*  In  the  IIS  >jumi  came  In  the  third  cohinin,  rephudng  there  AqnDa's  rendeiinB. 
t  MS,  br  a  treguent  mietaka,  doubling  the  r,  mfittir. 
ilISKw(tromT>i,eeenot*t).  t  MS  llnt-heiMl  mm 
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of  the  oaeof  these  Bignswe  may  take  Gn  Stf*^  from 
the  Codex  Sarravianos  * — 

KM  rt 

funiinm'  '\t  Tif» 
'Sfffopca  rqt  ajcpofiv- 
'N/vreuu  avrw ;  rar 

ap<nir  ^  Turret  t(tp 

^  Xewt  avrm' :  rycM  - 

A*  It  b  o(  ImporUnoe  to  hare  m  view  o(  the  doonmenti  trom 
whioh  the  9  oolnmn  of  the  HrxapU  can  be  raoorend,  the  pres- 
ent writer  had  drawn  up  a  liat  of  all  H8S  which  traoe  oaok 
their  origin  to  the  Hexapla  and  Tetrapla,  and  designed  stem- 
mata  tor  them,  but  want  of  spaoe  forbids  the  printing  of  them 
here.  One  of  the  most  important  means  is  the  Qjrtiao  version 
mads  by  Paul  of  Telia  in  Uie  rear  n7  (-p),  and,  where  this  Is 
detective,  the  Arabic  venion  made  tnr  Birith  ben  Stntn  ben 
HbabUaolatoa«l«SS(aeePrBf.otHobnes,vol.L).  The  Hexapla 
is  expressly  dted  in  sdll  existing  docaments  as  the  source  for 
Ex.,  JoA.,  1  Kings,  Esta,  Esth.,  Prov.,  Gant.,  Lam.,  Is.,  Esek. ; 
the  Tetrapla  tor  Gen.,  Josh.,  Kuth,  la.,  Esek.,  Job,  U  Proph., 
Dan.;  the  Heptapla  tor  2  Kings.  The  'OwmrOii-  (Octapla)  is 
oooasioDally  quoted  as  having  a  different  reading  trom  the  Tirfm- 
ri>jt—  (Tetrapla)  in  a  scholion  on  Fs  M*  M  n  3iM  tor  /ivrv 
ZiA>).  Heptapla  is  used  in  p  at  2  K  1^ ;  nin-arfAilw  (not 
Tn/tuiAiio)  in  Q  at  Is  8M.  See,  for  Genesis,  Field  on  On  47M ; 
(or  Ex.,  Josh.,  Judges,  Buth,  1  and  2  Kings,  Job,  Prov.,  Eocles., 
Cant.,  12  Proph.,  Is.,  Lam.,  the  notes  of  p,  tor  l6m  and  Esther 
the  notes  in  Cod.  S,  tor  Is.  and  Esek.  the  notes  in  Q;  tor  Esek. 
and  Dan.  the  Codex  Ohisianns.  On  the  order  of  tiM  Irildlcal 
books  in  the  Hexapla  we  are  not  perfectlv  informed :  In  Q  it  Is 
OctaUacb,  King^  Chron.,  Eir.(-Neh.),  Judith,  Toblt,  PsiJins, 
Job,  Prov.,  Eocles^  Oant,  Wisd.,  Siradi,  U  Proph.,  Jsr.,  Bar., 
Ep.  of  Jer.,  Dan.,  Bus.,  Bel,  Esek.,  Isaiah. 

For  Exodus  a  copy  is  attested,  in  wUoh  the  Hebrew  was 
compared  by  EuseUus  with  the  Helirew  of  the  Samaritans. 
Seventeen  such  pssMgns  are  preserved  In  (V,  and  6  trom 
Numl>en.t  Onrious  Is  the  expression  ^i«v»x(fftKi»»  M  St  tlfutt 
iimwxS'  (nechendort,  yotSiia,  122);  the  note  In  S  at  the  end 
of  Esther  speaks  of  v*  UmrUi  'fl^iyirwr  ir'  ainS  tufS^tm.  At 
the  end  of  Ex.  rat  aank  raw  U)wm  ItmrXi  are  distinguished 
trom  a  Inft  UurKA.  In  the  note  at  the  end  of  Prorerbs 
(Sw.  p.  76)  tor  mm>  wiJut  mirk  rufi  we  must  read  mm)  wiiir 
uvTtxufi,  and  again:  by  Pamphilus'  own  hand.'  Strange  is 
the  quotation  of  Origen  on  La  V"  (Op,  iii.  262)  aar^  3ifi^x- 

If  the  copies  of  the  ffi  colamn  of  the  Hexapla, 
which  it  waa  the  task  especially  of  Pamplulaii  and 
Eusebius  to  prepare,  had  been  copied  with  all  ita 
marks,  it  would  nave  been  well ;  bnt  later  copyists 
neglected  these  completely,  and  produced  thus 
what  we  may  call  Icrypto-Hexaplane  oopiea,  com- 
pletely spoiling  by  this  carelessness  tiie  valne  of 
(S  — such  a  copy  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  for  1  and  2  Kings.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  no  right  to  complain,  seeing 
that  in  the  19th  cent,  the  same  process  was  re- 
peated  in  the  case  of  Grabe's  edition,  t 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  we  were  to  succeed,  by 
a  comparison  of  those  documents  which  go  back 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Hexapla,  in  restoring 
ita  (S  colamn,  we  should  have  a  Septuagintal  text, 
bnt  not  the  original  one  ;  for,  as  indicated  above, 
the  principles  on  which  Origen  choee  his  text  are 
not  the  true  ones ;  moreover,  it  wonld  appear  that 
he  even  further  introdaced  little  changes,  so  as  to 
make  his  text  correspond  to  the  Hebrew,  for  instance 
in  the  matter  of  proper  names,  writing  Tripam  (Ex 
0**)  for  TtSam,  etc.§  We  must  tberuore  look  for 

*  Origen  took  this  whole  system  of  notatioo  trom  the  Alexan- 
drian critics  of  Homer,  espedally  Arlstarofaos ;  see  the  insssin 
quoted  by  Swete,  p.  71,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  insssin 
of  Proverbs  which  varied  In  order  trom  the  Fabnos  codex.  In 
Tisehendorfs  SMtla,  p.  W.  How  inoonvenlent  this  was  b^ire 
the  inventioD  ot  nim>betiii(  the  verses  and  obqXan  may  be 
seen  there. 

t  On  other  passages  (On  4*  t*  etc.)  tor  which  rt  Im/trnfunmif 
Is  quoted,  see  Field,  i.  p.  IxxzU  It.,  and  8.  Kohn, 'Samareitikon 
und  Scptuaginta'  in  MmatmehrtftfOr  WUtmtehti/tieiJtUlmt- 
thtmu,  H.r.  L  [18M]  1-7,  4»-«7 ;  ZDMG,  18SS,  660.  Kohn 
belieres  that  there  was  originally  a  complete  Oreu  tnoslatlon 
of  the  Samaritan  Tanum. 

t  See  above,  p.  M0«,  on  the  If  osoow  and  Athens  reprints  ol 
Orabe's  edition  ot  the  Ckidex  Alexandrinus ;  and  oL,  tor  Its  dis- 
tstrous  results, Oikonomos,  11. 261,  on  tba  reading  and 
Xs^>  In  PS  ml*. 

I  Cf.  Ps  11^  where  tk  rit  wimn  has  nothing  aosweilng  to  It 
In  Hebrew ;  a  nhdllon  remarks  that  It  anm  •  ««  naA  «n  / 
l—m  uittitAm  ;  Up,  184,sah.,Theodoretbav•torlt■itr^•is» 
H^^•.  , 


other  aonroea.  Theae  have  been  fonnd  in  the  re- 
censions which  Jerome  mentions  as  being  eireiilated 
in  his  times,  besides  the  copies  produced  ay  Enaebins 
and  Pamphiloa.  Jerome,  who  waa  almost  the  only 
one  who  oppoaed  the  popular  views  about  (K,  had 
also  the  right  insight  into  the  consequences  of 
Origen'a  labonra  in  textual  criticism,  when  he 
wrote  to  Augustine — 

*  Et  mlror  qoomodo  LZZ  interpretom  libros  legas  non  puns 
ut  ab  els  edltl  sunt,  sed  ab  Origene  emendates  MM  corrvptos 
per  obelos  et  asterlsoos.  ...  Vis  amator  ease  verus  Septuaginta 
interpretum,  non  legas  ea,  qua  sab  asterisds  sunt,  imo  rade  de 
voluminlbos,  nt  veterum  te  tautorem  probes.  Quod  si  feoeris, 
omnes  ecdssianm  Ubllothecas  damnare  cogeria,  Vlx  enln. 
onus  ant  altar  Inrenlatur  liber  qui  lata  non  habeat.' 

He  mentions  several  times  three  sets  of  Bible 
texts  aa  used  in  his  time  iPrcef.  tn  Paralip.,  adv. 
Bttf.  iL  27)- 

•  Alexandria  et  .Sgyptos  In  Septuaginta  suls  ffsiycAium  landst 
anotoram,  OonstanUnopolis  usque  Antiochiam  Ludani  (var.  I*e, 
Julian!)  martyrls  sxemplariaprobat,  media  inter  has  provinds 
PaJastlnos  (Mr.  bo.  -ns)  oodioas  legnnt  qnos  ab  Origene  elabor- 
ates EnseUus  et  Panqddnia  vnlgavaraat ;  totoaqDe  onia  hao  Inter 
ss  trUaiia  varletata  nnmpngnat.' 

The  Gothic  priesta.  Sunn ja  and  Fretela,  who  had 
addressed  him  about  questions  in  textual  eritifiiam, 
he  instructed  in  the  year  40&— 


  K  edlUonem  quam  Origene*  at  Oasailsnals  KoseUos 

omneeque  Gnsds  tractatores  muwit,  i.s.  communem  appellant 
atque  rulgatam,  et  a  plerlsque  nunc  Atmuuii '  didtur,  allam 
Septuaginta  interpretum  quas  in  i{arAMi  oodidbus  rejperitnr  et 
a  nobis  In  latinum  sermonem  fldeliter  versa  est  et  Jerosolyms 
atque  In  orientis  ecdesiis  decantatur  .  .  .  a«>4  autem  Ma,  hoe 
sst  communis,  editio  ipsa  est  qua  et  Septnsginta,  sed  hoc  interest 
Inter  utramque  quod  xax)  pro  led*  et  temporibus  et  pro  volun- 
tate  scri^torum  retus  corrupta  editio  ett,  ea  autem  qua  habetur 
in  if  mrlmt  at  quam  nos  vertimus,  ipsa  est  qua  in  eruditorum 
libru  inooiTupta  et  Immaniilate  Septuaginta  interpretum  ban» 
latio  reservatur.' 

About  the  person  and  the  work  of  Heeyekiui  we 
know  very  little.  He  may  have  been  (not  the 
lexicographer  of  the  second  half  of  the  4th  cent., 
who  was  a  pagan,  but)  the  martyr-bishop  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  HE  viiL  13,  together  with  PhUeas  of 
llimuis  (Sw.  79 :  '  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
two  episcopal  confessors  employing  their  enforced 
leisure  in  their  Egyptian  prison  by  revisins  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  their  flocks,  nearly  at 
the  same  time  that  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  and 
Antoninns  were  working  under  similar  conditions 
at  Csesarea ').  The  fruit  of  his  work  ia  now  aonght 
for  the  Ootateuoh  in  the  MSS  44,  74,  76,  84,  106, 
184,  etc.  (see  N.  McLean,  JThSt,  iL,  Jan.  1901, 
p.  806) ;  for  the  Prophete,  at  least  for  Isaiah  and 
the  XU,  in  (}  and  ita  supporters,  26,  106,  198,  306 
(see  A  Cemni,  d»  eodtee  Marikaliano,  Bcmue, 
1890.  pp.  48  £,  105  ff.). 

More  dearly  defined  ia  onr  information  about 
Lueian  and  his  work  (see  on  him  Sw.  p.  80fil). 
Weetoott-Hort  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  for 
the  NT  the  growing  diversity  and  confusion  of 
Greek  texts  Ted  to  an  authoritative  revision  at 
Antioch,  which  was  at  a  later  time  subjected  to 
a  second  authoritative  revision,  carrying  out  more 
completely  the  pnrposea  of  the  firat.  Of  known 
namea,  they  wrote,  Ludan'a  haa  a  better  claim 
than  any  other  to  be  aaaodated  with  the  early 
Syrian  revision.  Theae  revisers  of  the  NT  'evi- 
dently wished  their  text  to  be  as  far  as  possible 
easy,  smooth,  and  complete,  and  for  this  purpose 
borrowed  freiely  from  all  quarters,  and  aa  freely 
used  the  file  to  remove  surviving  asperities'  (ed. 
min.  p.  657).  This  description  agrees  fully  with 
our  information  about  the  Luoianio  revision  of  the 
OT,  and  with  the  observations  we  can  gather  from 
the  existing  documenta,  in  which  it  is  found  to  sur- 
vive, for  the  Ootateuoh  in  19,  82,  108,  118;  in  the 
Historical  books  98  is  to  be  added ;  in  the  Ftoidieta 
2SL86,  48,  51,  02.  90,  98,  144.  147.  233,  808. 

The  Lndanio  recenrion  is  of  the  hij^ieat  value 
■  OikaMOMM,  Iv.  at^  wish**  to  rsid  y 
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for  tlie  textnal  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  OT;  for 
Uie  Hebrew  MSS,  n.oed  by  Lucian  at  Antioch, 
seem  to  have  been  different  from  those  which  were 
at  Origen's  disposal,  farther  removed  from  the 
traditional  Hebrew  text ;  but  it  most  not  be  con- 
founded, as  its  editor  P.  de  Lagarde  was  careful 
to  warn  us  (see  especially  MMneilungen,  iL  171), 
with  the  Septuagint.  On  the  question,  whether 
among  the  materials  used  for  his  revision  the 
Syriac  version  was  also  included,  and  the  other, 
how  his  revision  is  related  to  the  Latin  versions, 
see  Nestle,  Intrud.  p.  182.  *  The  statement 
that  his  autograph  copy  in  3  colnmns  was,  after 
his  martyrdom,  found  at  Nicomedia,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  (against  Sw.  p.  85).  t 

No  express  statements  emanating  from  later  times 
are  known  to  the  present  writer  regarding  attempts 
to  revise  <&.  That  the  emperor  Constantino 
ordered  SO  Bibles  for  his  churches  from  Eosebias, 
and  that  Athanasius  procured  for  Constans  wvicrla 
rCni  0€lm>  ypaipwy,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion. Later  emperors  and  empresses  showed 
their  religious  teal  partly  by  writing  copies  with 
their  o  wn  nands.  The  history  of  (5  pasaea  on  to  the 
nations,  which  received  it  in  the  form  of  translations. 

vL  Versions  made  from  the  Septuaoint.— 
If  we  are  to  trust  the  statement  of  Zoaimus  Pano- 
politanus  (see  Oikonomos,  iL  328),  the  Hebrew  Bible 
was  translated  for  Ptolemy  at  one  and  the  same 
time  into  Greek  and  into  Egyptian ;  bnt  Latin,  not 
Egyptian,  was  probably  first  language  into 
which  (&  was  translated. 

On  the  Latin  versions  of  S  see  the  exhaustive 
article  of  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  vol.  iU.  p.  47  if.  X 
The  most  important  addition  to  note  is  the  publica- 
tion of  Heptateuchi  partis  posteriorit  versto  latino 
antiqvistima  e  eodice  Lundunenri  par  Ulysse 
Robert  (Lyon,  1900,  4°).  This  discovery,  already 
noticed  by  Kennedy  (p.  49),  called  bv  McLean  the 
most  important  event  of  the  past  uecade  in  con- 
nexion with  Sept.  studies  {JTkSt,  ii.  305),  shows  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Latin  Bible  text,  already 
acknowledged  by  Kennedy,  in  the  most  striking 
way ;  no  Greek  SlS  or  group  of  MSS  being  known 
to  which  this  Latin  text  adheres  persistently.  And 
the  second,  not  less  puzzling  feature  of  tli&«e  Latin 
texts  becomes  once  more  apparent,  namely  their 
variety.  Cf.,  for  instance,  Dt  31  in  the  L[ugdun- 
ensis],  M[onacends],  and  Wfirceburgensis], 

V."  Korifiptifui       comestio  L  \ 
devoratio  M  >■ 
interitus  W.  j 
ml  0X(^it(-(tt)  et  tribulatio  L 

et  tribnlationes  W 
omitted  altogether  M. 

v.*  col  liir\tia8hm  Kop^ovn 

et  repleti  recetlent  ( =  x<'p4<''U'<>'<)  I< 
et  satiati  desvendent  ludentes  M 

(=X'>P''"">''''h  or  T(Uforr<t) 
et  saturati  alienabontnr  W. 

*  E.  Kloatermann  (Or^ftnaf  Wtrke,  Ul.  p.  xl)  promlM*  sn  In- 
restiKation  on  the  Jeremiah  text  uaeid  by  Origfen,  which  agrees 
treqdently  with  the  group  of  U8S  whtoh  ars  comddeiM  as 
Lucianie.  Adam  Hei  (.Dit  Bibel  eta  Jotephut  mUmwdU  fir 
Buth  «.-t^  dtr  Ardutilogie,  DaMil,  1885)  notloea  that  the  Bible 
mod  by  Joaephua  ahowa  In  Judge*  and  Samuel  maoy  agreemeDts 
with  Ludanie  readings,  and  presuppoaea,  therefore,  ao  'Ur- 
Lndan.'  The  paper  on  *  Ludan'a  reoenaion  of  the  Septuagint' 
(Chnreh  Quarterly  Jimew,  Jan.  19U1,  pp.  870-1186)  oame  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  writer  too  lat*  to  be  uaed  tor  this 
article. 

t  On  a  copy  going  baid(  to  Basil,  aee  Syneellns  (Plunmogr,  p. 
882) :  1^  ir^'      mtrtyfi^  Utu  inp^mititp  my/Aiir  mmi 

Wf»f^imi,  im  nt<  1'  Kmifu^f  fi4BkM$im^j  if  £  mai  Irtyiypmtm, 
it  i  mymn  aaj  IliW  BwtXtMf,  t*  i|  Sn  Imim  iUmiifa,  kmfmXAf 
ha^Mnm.  In  this  oopy  Syneellns  found  88  (wfS  years  lor  the 
raign  of  4aJHf  in  S  K  US'.  This  number  b  loaiia  t»daj  In  the 
IraS  SS,  M,  M,  119, 848,  M6. 

t  The  Influenoe  whidi  O  exercised  on  the  formation  of  the 
•ledlaiTal  Roman  and  even  TSutonio  languagee  throuf^  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  Rihle  verrion  can  be  only  hinted  at.  Even 
words  of  common  lite  lilie  tmmtpt,  Mr*,  Und  thair  origin  alti- 
niatcl}'  lu  a. 


In  the  Bk.  of  Judges  the  new  text  sides  rc^nlarly 
with  A  against  B ;  in  some  cases  (1*  5"- ")  it  alone 
offers  what  seems  to  be  the  original  reading  (see 
McLean,  I.e.).  On  Wisd.,  Sirach,  Esth.,  Job, 
Judith,  I  and  2  Mac.,  Paasio  MaocatMeonim,  Bar., 
3  Es.,  Cant.,  see  Ph.  Thielmann,  'Bericht  iibei 
das  gesammelte  handschriftliche  Material  zn  einer 
kritischen  Ani^be  der  lateinischen  Ueberset- 
zungen  biblischer  BUcher  des  alten  Testamentes' 
{Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  bayer.  Akad,  d.  Witt. 
1899,  Bd.  ii.  Heft  2,  pp.  205-243). 

On  the  Egyptian  versions  see  Forbes  Robinson 
in  voL  L  p.  6i58if.  There  is  bnt  one  important 
addition  to  mention — The  earliett  known  Coptic 
Psalter,  edited  by  Wallis  Budge  (Lond.  1898). 
F.  E.  Brightman  {JThSt,  iL  275)  has  shown  that  it 
represents  the  complete  Greek  text,  of  which  U 
contains  fragments,  and  that  it  has  some  remark- 
able readings,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  common 
Greek  text  but  only  in  Latin  documents,  e.g.  i^aa-l- 
Xeixrer  ds-i  {i!Xov  in  Ps  95^°,  which  is  qnoted  from 
J ustin  onwards.  Cf .  further,  Lieblein,  ^  Thebansk- 
Koptick  Oversaettelse  af  Davids  89.  90  Psalme' 
{Academy  of  Chriitiania,  1890);  W.  E.  Crum, 
'Coptic  Studies'  in  Eg.  Esepl.  F.  Bep.  for  1897, 
1898). 

On  the  Ethiopie  versions  see  R.  H.  Charles  in 
voL  L  p.  791.  with  the  fact  qnoted  there  that 
the  Ethiopic  Bible  at  no  time  contained  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  compare  the  parallel  fact  that  they 
are  unknown  also  to  the  Canon  in  the  39th  festaJ 
letter  of  Athanasius  and  in  Codex  B,  which  is  con- 
nected by  Rahlfs  with  Athanasius  [GGN,  1899,  i. 
p.  72). 

Scarcely  any  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Arabic  versions  since  they  were  treated  by  F.  C. 
Burkitt  in  vol.  i.  p.  130  £ 

Of  the  Gothic  version  ascribed  to  Ulfilas,  only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  OT  are  extant,  from  Gn  5*'"', 
Ps  62",  Ezr  16.  10.  17  (not  2^);  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Ulfilas,  as  might  have  been 
snspected,  followed  the  recension  used  in  Constan- 
tinople—that of  Lucian.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  ITppstrom  (Uusala,  1854,  1857,  4°),  the  most  con- 
venient that  or  Stamm-Heyiie  (*I89G,  in  which, 
however,  as  in  all,  the  order  in  Ezra  must  be  re- 
versed in  the  way  indicated  above),  or  K  Bernhardt, 
1884.*  For  the  literature  see  Sw.  p.  110 ;  Urt. 
119-121. 

The  recenaion  of  Lucian  is  the  basis  also  of  the 
Slavonic  version  (first  printed  at  Ostrago,  1581). 
From  the  quotations  u  Holmes  (on  Gen.)  one 
might  almost  conclude  that  its  present  form  is 
based  on  the  Aldine  edition  of  1518,  so  frequently 
does  it  agree  with  it.  For  literature  see  Urt. 
p.  215  (Leskien);  Sw.  p.  ISO;  Holmes,  Prctf.  in 
Tent. 

The  Georqian  rerrion  was  used  for  Holmes  (see 
Praef.  in  Pent.),  bnt  the  first  edition  (Moscow, 
1743)  was  made  conformable  to  the  Slavonic  Bible 
by  the  Prince  Vakhnsht,  son  of  Vakhtang,  king 
of  Georgia.   See  Urt.  p.  101 ;  Sw.  p.  120. 

The  Armenian  version  (see  the  article  of  F.  C. 
Conybeare  in  vol.  L  p.  ISl)  rivals,  in  importance 
for  tlie  textual  criticism  of  (S,  the  S^riao,  and  will 
be  used  for  the  larger  Cambridge  edition  of  (S. 

The  version  of  the  OT  which  came  into  oommon 
use  in  the  iSyriac-speaking  churches  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  though  it  occasionally  under- 
went influences  from  ft  (see  art.  Syriac  Versions). 
But  besides  this  common  version  (Peshi^ta),  the  zual 
of  this  Church  produced  a  translation  of  C  prob- 
ably the  most  literal  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
language,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  textual  critic.  It  was  the  work  of  one 
Paul,  bishop  of  Telia  dhe  Manzelath  (Coi  stantine 

*  An  Amerioan  edition  waa  published  by  O.  H.  Balg.  HQ 
wankee,1881.  That  ol  UaiBUu  la  from  1866-1867. 
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in  Mesopotamia),  and  was  executed  by  him  in 
Alexandria  in  the  years  616-617  There  he  had  at 
his  disposal  several  MSS,  which  went  back — with 
few  intervening  links — to  the  very  Hexapla  or 
Tetrapla  of  Origen  ;  hence  the  nsual  name  of  this 
version,  the  Syro  -  Hexaplar.  Andrew  da  Maes 
(Masius,  tl573;  see  on  his  merits  Stt.  i,  1^16) 
possessed  a  copy  containing  part  of  Dent.,  Josh., 
Judges,  1  and  2  Sam.,  1  ana  2  Kings,  Chron.,  Ezr., 
Esth.,  Judith,  and  part  of  Tobit.  Unfortunately, 
this  codex  has  disappeared ;  but  what,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, is  the  second  volume  of  it,  is  preserved  at 
the  Ajnbrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  was  ^ven  to 
the  world  through  the  labours  of  Ceriani  and  a 
gunerous  gift  of  Frederick  Field  (see  abovej  p.  443'') 
as  the  Codex  Syro-Hexaplaris  Ambrosianns  in 
a  photo-lithograpliio  facsimile  edition  as  torn.  vii. 
of  the  MonumetUa  snera  et  pro/ana  (Milano,  1874, 
fol.);  while  the  other  parts  tliat  survived  of  this 
version  (from  Gren.,  Ex.,  Numb.,  Josh.,  Judges, 
1  and  2  Kings)  have  been  roost  carefully  edited 
in  the  last  work  of  P.  de  Logarde  [WibliotheccB 
Syriaea  a  Paulo  de  Logarde  eollectm  qum  ad  Philo- 
logiam  Saeram  pertinent,  Gottingae,  1892,  4°, 
finished  by  A.  Ranlfs).  Of  the  former  publications 
— see  the  list  in  Nestle,  Litt.  »yr.  p.  29  f. — only 
that  of  Thomas  Skat  Rordam  (Libn  Judieum  et 
Ruth  tecundum  versionem  lyriaco'hexaplartm, 
HauniiB,  1859-61,  4°)  deserves  mention,  on  account 
of  the  'Dissertatio  de  regulis  grammaticis,  quas 
secutns  est  Paulus  Tellensis  in  Veteri  Testamento 
ex  Gneco  Syriace  vertendo'  (pp.  1-67),  together 
with  Field's  Otium  Norvieense.  rive  Tentatnen  de 
JUiiiptiia  A^ilte  Symmaehi  et  Theodotionis  e  lingua 
Syrtaca  in  Grcecam  convertendie,  Oxon.  1864,  4*. 
On  account  of  the  MSS  used  by  Paul,  and  the 
principles  followed  by  him,  this  version  forms  our 
chief  authority  for  the  text  of  Origen's  recension. 
On  the  Arabic  translation  based  on  it  see  above, 
p.  445*.  For  the  literature  see  W.  Wright,  art. 
'Syriac  Literature'  in  Encfc.  Brit.  vol.  xxii.^ 
S/u)rt  history,  p.  18 ;  Field,  Hexapla,  L  p.  Ixviifil ; 
Sw.  112ff. ;  UH.  117. 

On  other  attempts  to  translate  parts  of  <&  into 
Syriao,  by  Polycarp  in  the  6th  cent.  (Psalms), 
Jacob  of  Edessa  in  the  years  704-5,  see  Sw. 
p.  115  f. !  Gwynn,  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  iv.  433. 

On  the  fragments  of  translations  in  the  so-called 
Palestinian  dialect,  we  may  refer  to  Sw.  p.  114  f., 
and  especially  to  F.  C.  Burkitt  ('Christian  Pale- 
stinian Literature '  in  JThSt,  ii.  174  ff. ).  The  frag- 
ments enumerated  by  Sw.  p.  115,  from  Gen.,  Ex., 
Nnml).,  1  Sam.,  1  Kings,  Psalms,  Prov.,  Job, 
Wisd.,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zech.,  Is., 
Jeremiah,  have  been  angmented  since  by  the 
publication  of  Palestinian  Syriac  texts  from  pal- 
impsest fragments  in  the  Taylor-Schechter  oolleo- 
tion,  edited  by  A.  8.  Lewis  and  M.  D.  Gibson 
(Loud.  1900,  4°),  containing  portions  of  Numb., 
Dent.,  Psalms,  Is.,  Jer.,  and — as  recognized  by  V. 
Ryssel— of  Sirach  (frag,  zviii.).  On  Uie  date  and 
place  of  this  whole  literature  see  Burkitt,  l.e. 

Up  to  the  present  day  several  of  the  Chorches 
in  which  these  various  versions  of  &  arose,  have 
never  emancipated  themselves  from  them.  But 
even  in  those  parts  where,  as  in  the  Latin  West 
through  Jerome,  or  in  modem  Europe  through  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation,  new  Bible  versions, 
based  on  the  Hebrew  original,  came  into  use,  there 
is  still,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  an  echo  of  (£  to  be 
heard  through  worHliip  and  theology.  It  may 
snflice  to  recall  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the 
Psalms,  or  even  the  latest  revision  of  the  English 
Bible,  in  which  it  is  not  the  names  alone  ol  the 
books  of  the  OT  from  Genesis  to  Ecclesiasticus  that 
toll  of  this  first  and  most  remarkable  of  all  bibli- 
eul  versions. 

MATBRIALa  FOR  TBB  BSSTORATIOS  OF  S.— 


The  materials  for  the  restoration  of  G  are,  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  preceding  history,  (1)  manu- 
scripts, (2)  versions,  (3)  quotations. 

{I).  ilanu)icriptt.—'t\M  MSS  used  for  the  work 
of  Holmes- Parsons  are  counted  at  the  end  of  voL  v. 
as  311 ;  I. -XIII.,  being  uncial  MSS,  are  designated 
by  Roman,  the  rest,  being  cursiveR,  by  Arabic 
figures.  There  are  some  mistakes  in  this  list :  23. 
for  instance,  the  Codex  Vonetus,  is  an  uncial 
oodex ;  otliers,  counted  under  diiferent  numbers, 
have  turned  out  to  be  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
MS.  Another  system  of  designation,  used  by 
Lagarde  and  in  the  Cambridge  Septuogint,  is  to 
denote  the  nncitd  MSS  by  the  capital  letters  of  the 
Latin  (and  Greek)  alphabet ;  for  a  particular  class 
of  MSS  Lagarde  nsea  small  letters  of  the  Roman, 
Comill  |in  Ezekiel)  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It 
will  be  the  task  of  the  large  Cambridge  Septuagint 
to  introduce  a  OTstem  of  notation  that  will  be 
generally  accepted ;  meanwhile  it  is  best  to  adhere 
for  the  uncials  to  the  system  of  Lagarde-Swete,  for 
the  cursives  to  Holmes- Parsons,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  sharp  distinction  between  uncials 
and  cnrsives  is  in  no  way  justified. 

Aa  to  the  contents,  the  MSS  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  contain  the  whole  Bible  (OT)  or  parts 
of  it,  the  Octatettch,*  the  Historical,  Poetical,  and 
Prophetical  books.  Most  frequent  are  MSS  of 
the  Psalms.  The  arrangement  of  these  groups, 
and  of  the  books  within  each  group,  varies  greatly 
(see  Sw.  ppw  195-230 :  '  Titles,  Grouping,  Number, 
and  Order  of  the  Books '). 

The  boolcs  of  Moses  seem  to  stand  at  the  head 
with  no  exception,  and  in  all  MSS  the  order  seems 
to  be  the  usual  one,  the  inverted  order,  Nu.  Lev. 
being  attested  only  by  Melito  (Eus.  HE  iv.  26; 
Sw.  p.  203),  in  the  list  published  by  Mommsen 
(Sw.  p.  212),  and  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (Sw. 
p.  207).  In  Latin  the  third  book  is  sometimes 
called  Leviticnm,  the  fifth  DeuteronomiiM.  Philo's 
designation  of  the  latter,  4  'Ertro/Jt,  is  taken  from 
the  Dook  of  Plato  so  inscribed ;  Judges  he  calls 
4  ruv  Kpiitdrvr  fil^Xot.  The  counting  of  fonr  books 
of  Kings  or  rather  Kingdoms  (BcuriXaur)  has  been 
retained  by  the  Latin  Bible,  partially  also  the 
name  UapaKtiri/iera  for  Chronicles.  The  form 
UapaKtariiurai  occurs  not  only  in  Gregory  of 
Mazianzus  and  Leontius  (see  Sw.  pp.  205,  ^),  but 
also  in  Origen  (new  Berlin  edition,  iii.  74, 1.  16 ; 
not  decisive  ir  rj  rptlrq)  rSem-^/)^]  rur  11.,  L  341, 

iL  374).  On  the  other  books  and  their  names  see 
Sw.  p.  216  ;  but  note  that  the  last  books  are  gener- 
ally called  rd  HoKKopcuKd,  books  treating  of  (Judas) 
Maccabgens;  the  extension  of  the  name  to  the 
whole  family,  now  generally  in  use,  the  Maccabee* 
(plural),  is  not  original.  On  the  grouping  of  the 
books  (Historical,  mcluding  Penteteucn,  Poetical, 
Prophetical)  see  Sw.  p.  218 :  on  their  number,  Sw. 
p.  219 ;  art.  CANON  in  voL  i.  p.  848  ff. ;  on  the 
internal  order,  Sw.  p.  226.  The  statement  of  J. 
M.  Fuller  {Speaker's  Oommentartf  on  the  Apocrypha, 
i.  368),  that  the  MSS  ordered  by  Constantine  from 
Eusebius  were  'the  first  complete  Greek  Bible,' 
and  that  it  conteined  apparently  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Alexandrian  version  of 
the  Apocrypha  added  as  an  Appendix,  does  not 
seem  to  rest  on  snre  foundation.  When  Eusebius 
writes  that  he  sent  off  the  booka  tr  roXtn-eXut 
•llffKtiiiiron  Tt&xtn  Tpiov^  koI  Tcrpomri,  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  much  disputed  closing 
words  seems  to  be,  that  each  Bible  consisted  ol 
three  or  fonr  volumes.  In  a  note  at  the  end  of 
Esther  in  the  Codex  SinaiticoB  it  is  stated  ttiat  it 


•  Oraek  Has  mostly  ooniit  a«a.-Bath     books  1-8, 1  

rmxt ;  th*  Latin  1183  0«ii.-JiMlgei  u  Stplattaehv ;  the  word 
Hexatenoh,  now  ao  modi  In  on  that  it  baa  an  article  davotad 
to  it  in  the  praaant  woA,  aaans  to  bs  an  innovation  of  tke  late 
inhaantaiy. 
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was  compared  with  a  MS  belonging  to  Pamphilus, 
which  ipx^y  /tir  tXxtr  4tA  T^t  rpurrtit  tud  BcurtXewr, 
«{t  Si  r))*  'Eo-tf^P  i^vytr.  From  this  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  airanged,  not  like  B,  which  in»ertR  the 
seven  Poetical  books  (the  five  Canonical  +  Wisdom 
and  Siraoh)  between  Ezra  and  Esther,  nor  like  A,  in 
which  the  Prophets  follow  Chronicles,  and  after 
them  Esther,  but  like  S  and  N,  in  which  Ezra  and 
Esther  follow  immediately  upon  Chronicles.  This 
wonld  give  a  Bible  of  four  volumes  (Octateuch, 
Uistoriral  books,  Prophetical  books.  Poetical 
books). 

As  regards  their  age,  the  MSS  range  from  the 
Srd  to  the  16th  cent.  To  the  3rd  cent,  is  ascribed 
a  scrap  of  papyms  in  the  British  Museum,  yield- 
ing the  text  of  Gn  14"  (Pap.  ccxii. ;  see  Sw.  p.  146) 
and  the  fragment  of  a  Psalter  (cont.  Ps  IS'-IS*), 
'  the  oldest  Bible  MS  in  any  language  in  the 
British  Museum  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  exbtence 
anywhere '  (see  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  ifanuseript* 
in  the  British  Museum,  edited  by  Fred.  G.  Kenyon, 
1900,  pi.  L  Pap.  ccxxx.). 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  list  of  the  MSS  of 
(E,  or  even  of  the  uncials;  some  of  them  have 
been  treated  under  separate  articles;  see  the 
letters  AmBCL;  we  must  refer  to  Sw.  p.  122  ff. 
and  the  literature  quoted  there ;  only  some  supple- 
mentary remarks  may  be  ottered — 

In  A  (Alexandrinns)  the  Psalter  appears  not  to 
have  been  copied  from  the  same  original  as  the  rext 
of  theMS, but  taken  from  a  separateChnrch-Psalter 
(just  as  in  the  Aldine  Bible  of  I6I8).  Hence  the 
additions  before  and  after  the  Psalms  (letter  of 
AtbanasiuB,  canon  of  morning  and  eveiiing  psalms, 
etc. ;  Canticles).  It  would  be  well  to  oontrol  its 
use  in  the  Cambridge  Septnagint  by  comparison 
once  more  with  the  original  or  a  former  collation ; 
see,  e.g.,  I  Es  4'*  A  +  (n^rOr ;  2  Es  7*  A  has  r/xirov, 
not  rar^ov). 

On  the  connexion  of  B  (Vaticanus)  with  Athan- 
a.sius  see  Th.  Zahn,  Athnnasius  und  der  Bibel- 
kanon  (Erlangen,  1001 :  Sonderabdruck  ans  der 
Festschrift  der  Universittlt  Erlangen  zur  Feier 
des  .  .  .  Prinzregenten  Luitpold  von  Bayem),  p. 
33 :  'It  must  be  seriously  considered  whether  the 
famous  Codex  Vaticanus  is  not  that  Bible  which 
was  produced  by  Athanasius  at  the  order  of 
Constaas  at  Rome  about  340  through  Alexandrian 
copyists'  (see  Nestle,  Introduction,  p.  181,  where 
in  the  note  nad  <  Constantius '  for  'Constana'). 
Ceriani's  view,  that  B  was  written  by  a  Western 
scribe,  had  been  proposed  already  by  Richard  Simon 
{ffist.  Crit.  du  NT,  c.  32).  That  it  contains  the 
recension  of  Hesychins,  was  for  the  first  time,  as 
it  seems,  stated  by  Grabe ;  Masins  believed  it  was 
that  of  Lncian,  Montfauoon  that  of  Origen.  On 
the  text  of  Judges  in  this  MS  see  below. 

8  is  a  more  convenient  symbol  tban  M  for  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  is  adopted  in  Swete.  That 
the  copyist  who  wrot«  the  note  at  the  end  of 
Esther  on  the  collation  with  the  Codex  of  Pam- 
philus  is  identical  with  the  corrector  K*  u  an  im- 
jiortant  hint  for  the  restoration  of  the  recension 
of  Eusebios-Pamphilus. 

D  (Cottonianus).  As  this  famous  MS  was  reduced 
by  fire  in  1731  to  a  heap  of  charred  and  shrivelled 
leaves,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  investiga- 
tions  whether  the  collation  made  before  that  time 
by  Wetstein  (NT  L  p.  134)  is  still  in  existence. 
On  the  relation  of  its  pictures  to  the  mosaics  of 
San  Marco  in  Venice,  see  J.  T.  Tikkanen,  I>i» 
Genesismosaiken  von  San  Marco  mi  Yenedig^  und  ihr 
Verhdltnis  *u  den  Miniaturtn  der  CottonSibel,  etc., 
Helsingfors,  1889,  4*  (AoU  Soo.  Scient.  Fenn. 
xviL). 

G  (Sarravianus).  Add  to  the  publications  men- 
tioned by  Sw.  p.  137 : — P.  de  Ijigarde,  Semitica, 
Zweites  Heft,  GOtt  1879  (voL  xxv.  of  the '  Abhand- 


lungen,'  etc. :  '  Die  pariser  blfttter  des  codes 
Sarravianns 

M  (Coislinianns),  collated  by  Wetstein  {NT  L 
134),  for  a  great  part  hy  Lagarde  {Sjfmm.  iL  142  j 
Ankundigung,  iiL  27  ;  SSt.  i.  8). 

Q  (Marchalianus).  The  distinction  established 
by  Ceriani  between  the  origin  of  the  text  and  of 
the  marginal  matter  in  this  MS,  the  latter  only 
being  Hexaplaric,  is  a  great  help  for  the  dassifica 
tion  of  the  MSS  of  (Si. 

On  the  23  uncial  MSS,  or  parts  of  such,  which 
have  not  yet  been  used  for  any  edition,  and  remain 
fur  the  present  without  a  symbolical  letter  or 
number,  see  Sw.  146  fT.,  170.  Mo.  14  (formerly  in 
the  possession  of  W.  H.  Heckler)  has  lately  been 
acquired  by  the  University  of  Heidelberc,  and  wiU 
be  edited  by  Prof.  G.  Deissmann.  On  Mo.  6,  the 
oldest  biblical  MS  in  the  British  Museum,  see 
preceding  column. 

The  transition  from  the  uncials  to  the  cursives 
may  be  made  by  the  MS  E,  which  is  now  dispersed 
in  Oxford,  London,  Cambridge  (1  leaf),  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  brought  by  Tischendorf  from 
the  East  in  1853  and  1859 ;  the  Oxford  part  written 
in  uncials,  the  Cambridge  leaf,  which  was  kept  back 
by  Tischendorf,  making  the  transition  from  uncial 
to  cursive  writing,  the  rest  in  cursives.  The  whole 
recent  history  <tt  this  MS  has  been  described  by 
A.  Rahlfs  in  GGN  (not  GOA  as  in  Kenyon,  Fac- 
similes, plate  v.),  1898,  98-112 ;  see  also  Sw.  134 f. ; 
Lagarde,  SSt.  L  l-Il ;  facsimile  in  Kenyon,  pi.  ▼. 

Most  cursives  await  careful  investigation ; 
some  will  repay  it ;  others  may  be  discarded  by 
it,  as  later  o<9ies  of  MSS  still  existing,  like  33, 
97,  238,  which  belong  to  one  MS,  and  are  copied 
from  87,  or  even  as  copied  from  printed  editions. 
This  we  suspect  to  be  the  case  with  Ho  31 
(Genesis  with  catena),  at  Vienna  {The<4.  Gr.  4)  [on 
the  date  of  this  MS  Holmes  wrote,  '  videtur  esse 
xiii.  vel  xiv.  sscnli' ;  Sw.  p.  149  '  (xiv.)' ;  Lagarde, 
Genesis  grace,  '  steculi  xv.  a  me  non  collatiu,  sed 
inspectus  tantum ' ;  H.  Acbelis,  *  Hippolytstudien ' 
in  TU,  N.  F.  i.  4,  p.  97,  places  it  in  the  16th  cent], 
and  with  83,  a  Pentateuch  at  Lisbon  (formerly 
Evora) '  of  the  16th  cent.'  Both  will  turn  out  to 
be  copied  from  the  Aldine  edition  of  1518. 

See  on  the  cursives  the  list  of  Sw.  pp.  148-168,  and 
note  tiiat  25  is  at  Munich  in  the  '  Staats-  (not 
Stadt-)  Ubliothek ' ;  63  agrees  in  Numbers  fre- 
quently with  the  Old  Latin  Codex  Lugdunensis; 
130  is  by  La^uxle  called  t,  and  ascribed  to  the 
13th  •  wt  vid.',  Sw.  •  ('  xi- ) ' ;  83  in  3  columns,  with  2 
texts  for  Esther ;  facsimile  in  Kenyon,  pi.  viii. ; 
155  '  Cod.  Meermanni  ii.'  is  now  Bodl.  misc.  Gr. 
204;  166  the  onl^  Greek  MS  containing  in  P»  95 
(96)  >*  the  addition  a  ligno,  in  the  form  dri 

{—)  A  Psalter  not  mentioned  by  Sw.  is  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  Add.  MS  19,352  a.d.  1066,  valuable 
not  only  as  a  dated  example  of  Greek  writing  of 
the  Iltb  cent,  bat  especially  as  an  example  of  the 
best  style  of  Byzantine  decorative  art,  applied  to 
the  ornamentation  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  [sea 
Kenyon,  Facsimiles,  pi.  viL,  where  Jesus  Christ  is 
enthroned  between  two  cherubim  (or  rather  sera- 
phim) as  illustration  of  Ps  79  (80)  *]. 

On  the  Lectionaries,  which  must  be  classed  among 
the  MSS,  see  Sw.  p.  168  f.  Their  value  would  be 
increased  if  the  Lectionary-system  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  as  old  as  has  been  contended  for  reoenMy 
by  C.  R.  Gregory,  Textkritik  de*  Neue»  Testa- 
mentes,  i.  (1901),  p.  327  fil 

In  spite  of  uie  great  mass  of  witnesses  thns 
osed  for  the  great  work  of  Holmes-Parsons  and 
later  editions,  their  claasifioation  is  still  a  problem, 
even  in  a  book  like  that  of  Judges,  where  th« 
differences  are  most  marked.  Compare  the  jn  * 
ment  of  6.  Moore  {SBOT,  <Jndgw,'  p.  22): 
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complete  stemma  exhibiting  the  filiation  of  these 
MSS  and  recensions  cannot  be  made  from  the  colla- 
tions in  HP ' ;  we  may  even  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  remark  added  by  Moore :  '  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  if  we  possessed  a  few  accurate 
collations  of  typical  MSS  properlv  arranged.' 

Perhaps  a  good  step  towards  this  end  would  be 
to  arrange  complete  lists  of  the  singular  and  sub- 
singular  readings  of  our  oldest  witnesses,  as  ABS, 
especially  for  B,  oecanse  this  MS  serves  as  standard 
for  the  collations  of  the  larger  Cambridge  Septua- 
gint 

Another  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  connexion 
is,  that  everr  new  witness,  in  spite  of  the  great 
number  of  MSS  already  collated  and  the  still 
greater  namber  of  variations  extracted  from  them, 
adds  a  new  reading,  even  for  the  Psalms,  for 
which  some  120  MSS  have  been  nsed  for  HP. 
See,  for  instance,  the  spelling  rpttcxi*  instead  of 
■rplMxts  first  making  its  appearance  in  Kenyon, 
FacdmUet,  plate  v.  Ps  79  (80)  •. 

(2)  (3)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Vertioru  and 
Quotatiom.  On  these  see  above,  §§  iv.  and  vi.  As 
but  few  of  the  Greek  Fathers  are  aooesaUe  in 
trustworthv  editions,  a  large  field  waits  here  for 
patient  and  careful  workers.  But,  even  before  these 
mimutuB  be  settled,  (Sr  can  and  must  be  nsed  for 
that  purpose  for  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, namely  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Heiwew 
Bible. 

viL  Use  of  ffi.*  —  The  remark  of  Swete  has 
already  been  quoted — that  posseaees  a  new  and 
increcuing  importance  in  the  field  of  biblical  stndy 
(p.  437''  n.t).  Its  value  as  a  witness  to  the  Hebrew 
text  was  recognized  partiallr  in  the  time  of  Origen 
and  Jerome,  and  afresh  in  tiie  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  onwards  from  the  17th  cent. ;  bnt  it  can 
be  fully  acknowledged  only  by  those  who  adopt 
the  views  maintainea  chiefly  by  Olshausen,  Lagarde, 
and  their  followers,  that  all  existing  MSS  of  the 
Hebrew  OT  go  back  to  a  single  official  copy  or  re- 
cension, made  up  somewhere  in  Palestine,  perhaps 
at  Jamnia,  about  the  2nd  cent,  after  Christ.  To 
quote  only  one  statement.  O.  Moore  (SBOT, 
'Judges,'  p.  23)  writes— 

•The  other  Andent  Veraloiii  fexospt  a}-^e  L*<lii  of  St. 
Jerome  In  it*  Vulnte  form  OV  uie  Syriao  (SX  and  the  Jewieh 
Tu^nm  (to  ere  all  baaed  on  toe  PtUtttinian  H^trtw  Standard 
Text  oj  the  $nd  cent,  A.D.,  aa  ate  alao  the  new  Greek  tnmala- 
Uona  of  'Ale,  and  the  revialon*  of  <S  attar  tfaeae,  and  In  the 
main  the  tranalation  found  (tor  Judges]  in  OBVBmH  ({,«.  B  and 
its  alUea].  Th$  pn-tMumlmit  O  atont  rmttmXi  a  Hefrraw 
tact  Mtr  IA«m  ft«  (j^Mri  wMtM  mad*  fa  tA«  mM  ^  Sl 

In  other  words,  <K  represents  for  ns  (1)  the 
•zegetieal  tradition,  or  at  least  the  ex^tioal 
opinions  of  a  Jewish  school,  or — if  that  name 
asserts  too  much  —  of  individual  scholars  more 
than  2000  years  before  our  time ;  it  is  the  oldest 
commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  existence ; 
(2)  when  re- translated  into  Hebrew  —  with  the 
neoesstoyprecautions,  of  course — ^it  represents  for 
us  the  Hebrew  MS  (or  MSS)  lying  before  its 
authors,  which  is  1000  years  older  than  the  oldest 
MS  at  present  at  our  disposal,  and  300  years  older 
than  the  one  to  which  all  of  our  Hebrew  MSS  go 
back. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  snfBdent  to  recall 
the  great  number  of  hapax  legomma  which  occur 
in  the  limited  range  of  Old  Hebrew  Uterature.  In 
the  second  place,  we  leam  first  that  the  palaeo- 
graphical  character  of  the  pre-Maasoretio  MSS 
was  very  difierent  from  ours ;  few  matre*  UctionU, 
no  vowels,  no  litterm  finalei,  no  separation  of 
words,  so  that  even  in  liturgical  iMoks  there  was 
nncertainty  about  those  pomts  (cf.  Ps  106  (106) ' 
dn.fialnrrn^a*}v  for  v^v)',  perhaps  abbreviation 

*CH.  for  the  tollawliig,  8w.  cik  v.  'Hm  tatuiolnt  as  • 
fenrion,'  pp.  S14-SU. 
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strokes  for  n,  0,  n ;  see  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen, 
L  21 ;  FeL  Perles,  Analekten  (1895,  pp.  4-35). 

The  second  fact  that  comes  to  light  from  a  com- 
parison of  ffi  and  SR  is,  that  there  is  a  great 
diiference  between  particular  books  or  sets  of 
books  in  the  OT.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  books  are  not  due  to 
the  same  translators,  but  still  more  from  the 
different  character  of  the  text  lying  before  them. 
That  Isaiah,  for  instance,  found  an  interpreter  not 
worthy  of  this  book,  was  remarked  long  ago  oy 
Zwingli  t  the  translator  of  Job,  says  Swete,  p. 
316,  was  perhaps  more  familiar  with  Greek  pagan 
literature  than  with  Semitic  poetry;  where  the 
grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach  made  his  mistakes,  we 
can  judge  better  now  than  before.  But  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  already  the  Hebrew  texts 
used  by  the  translators  differed  in  varying  degrees 
from  the  Massoretic  text. 

The  differences  between  (fi  and  can  be  tabu- 
lated as  touching  the  sequence  or  the  subject- 
matter.'  The  differences  of  the  subject-matter  are, 
of  course,  of  greater  interest ;  they  are  of  a  three- 
fold ohantcter — additions,  omissions,  variations. 

On  the  differences  of  sequence  see  Sw.  pp.  231- 
242.  There  are  unimpoixant  differences  m  Gn 
31.  86.  47,  Ex  20  (order  of  commandments) ;  Nu 
1. 0.  26,  Jos  9.  19  (vol.  iL  p.  782) ;  great  differences 
in  Ex  36-40,  8R^.  4.  6.  6.  7.  10.  11,  Pr  16.  20. 24. 
Jer  26-41.  On  Ex.  see  vol.  L  p.  810  f.;  on  Kings, 
ii.  862  ff. ;  on  Prov.,  Sw.  p.  241 ;  on  Jer.,  voL  iiL  p. 
673  f.).*  Very  awkward  is  the  different  nmnben-- 
ing  of  the  Psalms. 

On  the  difference  in  the  subject-matter  see  Sw. 
242  ff.  If  we  were  to  liave  a  complete  edition  of 
Origen's  Hexapla  with  its  critical  signs,  it  would 
be  convenient  to  see  at  a  glance  the  omissions  and 
additions. 

The  Law  offers  the  smallest  number  of  dif- 
ferences :  bnt  besides  some  famons  additions,  as 
Gn  4*  iUKBuftm  tit  ri  rtSlor,  the  second  Katrif  (who 
has  been  erased  in  Cod.  A  10»)  lO*^"  ll>»-» 
(1  Ch  1"'"  A) — his  addition,  in  connexion  with 
other  variations,  made  the  whole  chronology  of  the 
world  different,  see  vol.  L  p.  307 ff.;  Oikonomos, 
iiL  703-836 — there  are  smaller  additions  of  interest, 
as  8  sons  of  Ja^eth  for  7  in  Gn  10 ;  11  nations 
for  10  in  Gn  16>^^(the  addition  of  theE&iibt,  either 
overlooked  by  Orijgen  or  wanting  in  his  copy)  { 
6  sons  of  Dettan  for  3  in  26* ;  13  neinons  offences 
for  12  in  Dt  S7  (on  v.*  see  Grinfleld,  Apology,  pp. 
xii,  191). 

On  Joshua,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
translated  together  with  the  Pentateuch,  see  vol. 
iL  p.  781  C,  and  Bennett  (SBOT).   On  the  word 
yaiaot — or  ywiii ;  this  is  the  accentuation  of 
— Oikonomos,  iL  406  ff.,  661,  has  40pages. 

For  Judges,  ».g.  16**-'*,  it  is  snfttoient  to  refer 
to  G.  Moore. 

The  chapters  1  Regn.  (Samuel)  17. 18  furnish  a 
good  example  of  how  much  difference  of  opinion 
still  prevails.  What  Euenen  and  Wellhansen  call 
a  humonistio  omission  on  the  part  of  G,  is  con- 
sidered    others  as  a  later  interpolation  in  fSL 

That  (S  preserved  in  3  Regn.  (1  K)  8"-  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Book  of  Jashar  (see  voL  iL  p.  651), 
and,  with  it,  what  Kittel  {Handkom.)  styles  the 
oldett  more  explicit  confession  of  Jahweh  in  Israel, 
should  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  its  importance. 

For  the  Book  of  Psahns  even  cursive  MSS  of 
(&  enrich  our  knowledge  abont  the  liturncal  use 
of  the  Psalms  (see  S  w.  260) ;  in  the  alphabetic  psalm 
146  the  missing  letter  J  is  restored,  perhaps  only 

*&  Pick  b  7««(Amerhi.)/iMi9mHl«nt(1887,iii  mS)writeB 
on  OoraUl'l  edition  of  Jeremiah  0n5£O7):  '  If  Ihare  oountad 
light,  no  leoa  than  1821  words  have  thus  been  «Hmin^^  from 
the  text ;  and  it  is  lunnliing  that  none  o(  these  rale 
Mges  ooDon  anr  fl(  the  qnotatkos  troa  Jar.  Id  the 
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hj  oonjeetnre.  The  addition  to  Ps  W  quoted  in 
Ko  S"-"  is  omitted  by  A  and  95  oaraivea  out  of 
105.  Already  Jerome  declared  the  codices  of  ffi 
which  contain  it,  to  be  interpolated  from  Ro  3. 
If  this  be  so,  the  agreement  of  KB,  on  which  fur 
the  NT  We8tcott-Uort  laid  so  mnch  stress,  is  of 
no  great  value  at  least  for  the  Psalms ;  *  on  the 
other  hand,  it  b  to  the  credit  of  these  MSS  if  they 
have  preserved  a  text  similar  to  that  in  the  hands 
of  St.  I'aoL— On  Ps  151  see  Oikonomos,  iii.  634f.; 
on  the  ecclesiastical  Canticles  and  the  Prayer  of 
Klanasses  amon^  them,  Nestle,  Sst.  iiL  6  S. ;  and 
note  that  this  piece  has  not  been  utilized  for  the 
Greek  Concordances  of  Trommins  and  Hatch- 
Redpath  (cf.  drcfixvioarot,  avin-ioTarot,  derecroj). 

On  Proverbs  Lagarde's  early  book  of  1S63  is 
still  useful. 

Whether  the  shorter  form  of  Job,  in  which, 
according  to  Jerome's  reckoning,  '  septingenti 
fenne  aut  octingenti  versus  desunt,'  preserved  a 
primitive  form,  or  is,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  effect 
of  abbreviation,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  164 ;  and  correct 
there  the  statement  from  Origen,  that  sometimes 
16  or  19  verses  were  missing,  into  14  or  15  {Ex- 
pository  Timet,  x.  523 ;  Sw.  255). 

On  Esther  see  vol.  ii  p.  774  ;  the  Greek  of  the 
book  reminds  one  of  2  Mac.  (cf.  TpuraXa-lipiot) ;  on 
Jeremiah  see  iL  572 ;  and  cf.  i.  252  as  to  the 
identity  of  lan-^uage  in  Jer.  and  Bamch,  which 
book  in  all  M^iS  of  C5  is  immediately  connected 
with  Jer.  and  Lamentations.  On  the  heading 
of  the  latter  see  vol.  iiL  p.  22.  On  Daniel  see 
i.  657.  Dn  11*  is  the  only  passage  where  the 
name  of  the  'Pw/tatot  occurs  in  a  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  (for  D'p?  as  in  C  Nu  24**).  The 
aiSnity  of  the  Greek  of  this  book  with  that  of 
1  Esdras  has  been  justly  pointed  out  in  L  761. 

In  Jeremiah,  Esther,  and  Daniel  &  offers  con- 
siderable pas.sage8  not  to  be  found  in  IB  ;  bnt  in 
addition  to  these  &  has  preserved  whole  books, 
some  of  them  of  the  highest  historical  or  theo- 
logical interest,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  partly  because  they  were  origin- 
ally written  in  Greek,  partly  for  nnknown  reasons. 

The  number  of  these  books  varies  greatly  in 
the  still  existing  documents ;  of  others  only  the 
titles  have  survived ;  a  certain  number  remained 
known  throagb  the  medium  of  the  mediseval  Bible 
as  'Apocrypha'  even  in  the  Protestant  Churches. 
On  these  see  art.  Apocrypha,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill  ff.,  and 
the  special  articles,  as  Babuch,  i.  251 ;  t  Bel  and 

THB  DRAGON,  276;  ESDRAS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND, 

767,  763;  J  Jebeht,  Epistle  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  678; 
J0DITH,  822;  Maccabees,  books  of  (i.-v.),  vol.  iii. 

g.  187;  Manasses,  Pbayee  of,  232;  further, 
nucR,  Three  Children  (Sonq  of  the), 
Susanna,  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
That  the  collection  of  these  books,  though  it  is 

*  BmtMt  ■Utaincnt,  that  Origan  mwkad  th;  Fuaagc  with  u 
akcliu,  lacks  reliable  testimony;  the  woi^  of  Jerome  ere 


FleM'e  qaoietlon  from  «L  TtlL  Itr.  e«e. 

t  The  jnuiliDg  tact  that  on  the  marstn  o(  the  Syro-HexapUrto 
text  of  Baruch  there  are  8  notee  staUng  that  oertain  worda  in 
In  2>  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  which  haa  been  quoted  tor 
a  Hebrew  origin  of  thia  part  of  the  book  0.  iii ;  8w.  276,  n.  8, 
bom  Bevan  bi  fnoyo.  KM.  L  4M\  ia  la  oontradiction  to  the 
remark  at  the  head  of  the  book,  (hat  the  trtiole  waa  obelized  by 
Origen,  and  flnda  a  venr  simple  solntton.  Tm  tbeee  notes  do 
not  refer  to  the  text  of  Baruch,  but  of  the  Hebrew  OT  quoted 
by  Baniob  S>  from  Dt  SS".  Orij^n  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  generalizing  '  ereiy  man '  Mftam  ia  Bar  V  haa  no 
t^K  i^i<  to  correspond  in  Dt  28».  Thus  these  note*  an  a 
token  of  the  great  can  which  Origen  bestowed  on  his  Hexapla. 

J 9°  'iSL'?f'*°S"l  8"-  M6,  and  Thackeray  (.DB, 
^         lf>'ifS!LP°^  ot  NesUe^ 

MarMnalim  (1898),  p.  28  L,  where  it  is  shown  that  this  is 
■Mrehr  doe  to  the  knife  of  the  English  bookbinder,  who  cat 
•m^lB  both  OMSi  tha  Unt  Una  of  the  title  EC^(or  Et&m) 


transmitted  to  na  aknost  exdoaivelT  throngh  tha 
Church,  began  to  form  itself  in  pre-Christiaii  times, 
ia  clear  from  the  contents  (see  voL  L  117,  iiL  35). 
A  trace  that  S  diil'ered  from  A  in  its  order  and 
extent  may  be  found  in  Josephus  ;  for  he  uses  not 
only  the  Greek  Esdras  and  the  Additions  to  Esther, 
bnt  follows  also  the  order  of  Or  (not  fBi)  when  ha 
counts  5  books  of  Moses,  13  Prophetical  and  4 
Poetical  books,  placing,  apparently.  Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  Esther  (from  the  Hagiographa) 
after  Kings  (see  Strack,  'Kaoon  des  AT,^  in 
PRE*  ix.  762). 

On  some  lists  of  other  Apocryphal  books  see  Sw. 
p.  281 ;  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sixty  Books  begins 
after  the  canonical  and  so-called '  apocryphal'  b^ka 
(the  two  Wisdoms,  etc.) :  Koi  iaa.  iriicpvtfia-  'ASd/i, 

Aia^^o)  Muutr^ut.'Aj'dXii^tt  H.  etc.  It  is  an  interesting 
q^uestion,  whether  a  trace  of  this  apocryphal  tradi- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  already  in  Sirach  (49'*""). 
For,  after  he  bos  gone  throneh  the  whole  literature 
of  the  OT  down  to  Zorobabel  and  Nehemias,  he 
suddenly  retnms  to  Enoch,  Joseph,  Shem,  Seth, 
and  Adam. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Cambridge  Septnagint  at 
least  two  of  these  books  have  found  a  place — the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  (the  apparatus  being  much  en- 
larged in  the  2nd  eid.  (iii.  765 ff.))  and  the  Greek 
fragments  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (for  the  first  time 
added  in  the  2nd  ed.  (iiL  789  ff.)).  On  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  cf.  the  German  translation  of  Kittel  in 
Kautzsch,  Die  Ptevdepiffraphen, 1 27-148;  on  Enoch, 
the  new  Berlin  edition.  Das  Such  Henoch,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Joh.  Flemming  und  Dr.  L.  Rader- 
macher,  1901.  Much  to  be  wScomed  would  be  a 
collection  of  the  OT  apocrypha  as  sketched  by  Sw, 
p.  285,  including  amongst  other  remains  the  Best 
of  the  Worda  of  Banteh,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
the  Testament  of  Abraham,  mrta  of  the  Oraeula 
Sibyllina,  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs, 
the  Latin  Ascension  of  Isaiah  (with  the  new  Greelc 
Fragments  published  by  Grenf  ell  -  Hunt  in  The 
Atnherst  Papyri,  part  i.  1900;  see  on  it  F.  C. 
Burkitt,  The  Classtcal  Beview,  xiv.  467-469) ;  per- 
haps also  the  Latin  versions  of  4  Esdras,  Asatunp- 
tion  of  looses.  Book  of  Jubilees. 

Allthese  additions  and  omissions  cover  bnt  the 
smaller  part  of  the  differences  between  ffl  and  (E ; 
far  more  numerons  are  the  variations  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  the  passages  where  G  oners  a 
reading  difierent  from  tS,.  Un  this  point  cf.  Sw. 
part  ii.  ch.  v.  '  The  Septnagint  as  a  Version,'  and 
Dart  iiL  ch.  iv.  'The  Greek  Versions  as  aids  to 
Biblical  Study.'  A  thorough,  accurate,  and  cantiona 
comparison  between  ffl  and  (S  will  exhibit  theaa 
variations.  The  comparison  must  be  oaatioos, 
else  there  is  the  risk  of  stating  variations  where 
there  are  none,  and  it  must  be  accurate  and 
thorough,  else  real  variations  might  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  care  must  be  taken  to  eliminate 
as  much  as  possible  from  (Sr  all  intra-Greek  corrup- 
tions, {.«.  clerical  errors,  that  sprang  up  in  the 
oonrse  of  transmission  of  the  Greek  trat,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  of  many  Commentaries  to  rest  content 
to  take  the  text  of  the  small  Cambridge  Septnagint 
as  the  standard,  as  former  scholars  nsed  to  aoquiiasor 
in  that  of  the  Sixtina.  Take  as  example  the  latest 
Cierman  Commentaiy  on  Genesis,  that  of  Gnnkei 
(Gdttingen,  1901),  and  the  very  first  note  toaobing 
the  textual  criticism  of  this  book.  It  concerns  the 
use  of  the  Divine  names  in  ch.  2,  and  runs :  '  nvr 
omSm  is  found  in  Genesis  in  Hebrew  only  in  chs.  2.  S 
(LXX,  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  has  m  ■ 
A  8t6t).'  Now,  this  is  true  of  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus :  if  Gunkel  had  used  the  editio  Sixtina,  be 
would  have  had  to  add  tv.**  *■ ;  and  if  we  are  still 
more  circumspect,  as  oommenta^oia  ooght  to  be,  and 
resort  to  Phuo,  Fidd's  Hexapla,  the  oollationa  of 
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Holmes,  tih«  versions  as  wituessea  for  G,  we  most 
add  further  y.*;  is.  not  5  times,  bat  8  times, 
S  omits  tev  in  this  chapter,  and  has  it  aaij  twice 
(vT."-").*  The  seoond  care  most  be  to  obeerre 
the  practice  of  these  translators ;  cf.  Sw.  p.  325 : 
'  The  Alexandrian  translators,  while  loyal  to  their 
original,  sometimes  even  to  a  fault,  manifest 
nothine  like  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter 
with  which  Aqnila  has  been  charged.  They  often 
amplify  and  occasionally  omit;  they  render  the 
same  Hebrew  words  by  more  ttum  one  Greek 
equivalent,  even  in  the  same  context ;  they  intro- 
duce metaphors  or  grammatical  oonstmctions  which 
have  no  place  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  probably  at 
no  time  had  a  place  there,  or  they  abandon  figures 
of  speech  where  they  exist  in  the  originaL'  There 
is  no  mention  here  of  the  fact  esnecially  urged  by 
Frankel,  that  the  translators  followed  some  sort 
of  exegetical  tradition  (L.  Frankel,  Vorstudien  eu 
der  Septuaginta,  1841 ;  Veber  den  Einfluss  der 
paldstinisclien  Exegeie  avf  die  alexandriniicke 
Hermeneutik,  1851).  We  must  further  bear  in 
mind  that  the  translators  were  accustomed  to  the 
Aramaic  speech  rather  than  to  the  Hebrew.  To 
the  examples  quoted  by  Sw.  p.  319,  add,  for  in- 
stance, Ps  69  (80)»  rm=Air<»,  140  (141)»  on«o^jri= 
tiSoKlan  airur.  Already  Jerome  remarked  on  tius 
word  in  Ec  1"  mjn  =  T/woipea-if :  'non  hebraicnm 
sermonem  expressenmt,  sed  ryrum.'  On  meanings 
attached  to  Hebrew  roots  known  to  us  only  from 
Arabic  see  Sw.  p.  498,  Ps  83  (84)^  tilxm.  Da  7" 
(LXX)«4fli,=  v'.mp. 

A  glance  into  modem  commentaries  or  the 
•Critical  Notes'  after  the  Hebrew  text  in  SBOT 
will  show  the  importance  of  <£  in  this  direction. 
No  conscientious  commentator  on  the  Hebrew  OT 
can  dispense  with  constant  reference  to  (S.  We 
quote  some  examples  from  the  first  chap^«r  of  some 
books  in  SBOT— 

iBODlBkD  replaoM  DHpi;  bj  mrp-nim)mylit\  but  he,  too, 
has  oreriooked  the  Intereadni;  vanant  In  v.i*  (like  eU  oonunen- 
tariei  [to  our  knowledge,  Dillmann,  Sporrell,  Holxinger, 
Gunkel],  except  T.  O.  Meintel,  OriUtehe  PolyglotUti-Cmyfertmm 
Hbtr  dot  trtu  Bueh  Mote,  1796;  a  work  of  praiseworthy  In- 
diutryX  A  giTtng  the  ling.  n7799,  <B  the  pL  ifx*f,  Tnif^y, 
the  latter  being  conflnnad  by  P*  U6  (196)    where  A  has  the 

Slural,  (3  {{wria,  the  singular.  The  same  differenoe  occura  S!> 
i  '  his  works  0 ;  and  that  this  is  not  unintentional,  is  shown  by 
the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  understands  the  passage  ot  those 
10  wondrous  works  which  Ood  is  said  by  rabtrfnical  wit  to  liare 
sreated. 

In  Ltr  1  Driver  receirea  readings  ot  O  Into  the  text  In  TT.a  T.  a  M  • 
In  Nu  1  Fatenon  In  t.u  iieisn  for  ^ijn,  A.  For  Jos  1  it  1* 
■uffldent  to  quote  Bennett's  remark  on  t.^  :  *  In  Uiis  and  other 
cases  glosses,  etc.,  not  found  in  <B  are  probably  glosses  later 
than  the  MS  from  which  (B  was  translated,  and  therefore 
better  treated  as  variations  of  the  text.' 

A  remark  on  Judgtt  by  Moon  lia*  already  liaen  quoted ;  in 
V»  ha  reads  •p»y.n  for  ojm ;  one  witness  ot  (9  and  the  Ctoptk) 
offering  the  dmiMet  /ttrk  nS  AwC  'AfuUi*.  The  original  read- 
ing, tlie  simple  Amalec,  has  been  found  since,  for  the  flret  time, 
in  the  lAtin  uigdunensU,  published  by  U.  Robert. 

On  Samuel,  after  wtiat  has  been  done  by  Thenlus,  Wellhausen, 
Driver,  Klostermann,  Budde,  H.  P.  Smith,  any  word  is  super- 
fluous; Imt  the  question  may  be  asked,  wheth»  one  would 
have  loond, in  1 S IM  the  true  reading  t>^9  iQf  for  019? 
nf)S^  by  mere  conjecture  without  the  help  ot  tiie  versioni  (ir 
/M«Xi>  T^<n'tMT,>  And  If  we  tiad  Ut  on  it  in  this  way,  we 
■bould  not  liave  had  the  same  oonlldenoe  in  its  truth  as  we 
liave  now,  when  it  is  attested  Iqr  the  oklest  witnea  attainable 

As  tar  as  we  have  seen,  in  mrypart  of  (As  SBOT  that  Ins 
appeared  as  yet,  one  or  more  rtai/iing»fnm  O  hoot  hem  neeited 
into  tke  Uxt  <n  the  Jtnt  ohavter  by  such  different  scholan  as 
Oomm,  Toy,  Wellhausen,  Sieglried,  Kamphausen,  Quthe,  KitteL 
But  how  much  remains  to  be  done  may  Iw  illustnted  by  two 
•xamplea  from  1  Oh  L  On  T.*Kittel  remarlu: '(V-I-Buni;  It 
has  cnpt  in  iymiir/ViMisT.T  alter  p<(ot  tfi-X'  ovatlooklnc  the 


•  Even  in  T.u  it  is  omitted  Irr  a  few  witnesHS  (Ood.  17, 
Ambrosius),  but  Augustine  testioes  to  it.  saying  expressly : 
'  Nullo  modo  vacare  arUtror  .  .  .  onod  ab  ipso  divinl  libil 
huius  exordlo  .  .  .  usque  ad  bono  loonm,  nusqtiam  positum 
est  Dominoa  Deus,  sed  tantummodo  Deus:  nunc  vero  ubi  ad 
M  ventum  eat  .  .  .  ita  Soiiptuim  loouta  ert:  Bt  aumpsit 
Dominus  Deus.' 


fact  that  0  torn '  XHss'  among  the  aoni  ol  Japbetfa  already  In 
On  im  Again,  In  v.n  Kittel  omits  to  mention  the  additional 
namea  Bagnei  and  Nabdeel,  offered  by  many  witnesses.  Just  ai 
in  Geneaia  1^  eanfutty  amtparei  mih  A,  9  tuna  out  to  bo 
the  tiutt  valuable  gild /or  tit  ec^pUmation<)ftltoB»timt  Bibb. 

But  (S  is  not  less  indispensable  to  the  ttudjf  of 
the  NT :  see  on  this  point  Sw.  pp.  450-457 ;  Pearson  « 
judgment  (at  the  head  of  this  article) ;  Thayer's 
art.  Lanouaqk  of  the  NT,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.  To 
quote  only  one  example :  dYainp-6t  and  /loroyeir^ 
both  correspond  in  6i  to  Heb.  to;  ;  the  one  ocouia 
in  the  Synoptic  (jrospels,  the  other  in  John. 

Nor  can  the  student  of  Eecletiastieal  Literature 
succeed  without  familiarity  with  (see  Sw.pt.  iiL 
ch.  V.  '  Influence  of  the  LXX  on  Christian  Litera- 
ture,' p.  461  flf.).  The  doctrinal  as  well  as  the 
devotional  writings  are  full  of  its  influence.  Take 
a  book  like  Brigntman's  Liturgies,  Eastern  and 
Western,  where  the  quotations  are  printed  in 
black  type,  or  an  edition  like  that  of  the  Apostolie 
Constitutions  by  Lagarde,  which  gives  at  tne  foot 
of  the  text  the  references  to  the  biblical  pas- 
sages :  the  index  of  the  latter  shows  more  quota- 
tions from  the  OT  than  from  the  NT. 

Even  many  works  of  Christian  art  cannot  be 
understood  without  recourse  to  ffi.  Cf.  D.  Kanf- 
mann,  '  Errors  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
from  which  Illustrations  and  Sculptures  derived 
their  origin '  {JQB  xi  I(S3-166).  If  we  speak  of 
the  firmament,  we  do  so  because  9&  used  rrepiaim, 
considering  the  heavens  as  frozen  water. 

One  side  of  the  importance  of  (&,  which  Pearson 
was  not  yet  able  to  appreciate,  lies  in  the  value  it 
has  for  Semitic  philology,  apart  from  the  exegesis 
of  the  OT.  The  system  ot  Hebrew  vocalization  is 
an  invention  of  about  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  ;  how  the 
words  were  pronounced  in  the  time  of  Christ,  or 
Isaiah,  or  king  Mesha,— CS  calls  him  VLuaa,  see 
vol.  iii.  p.  349,— or  David,  or  Moses,  we  do  not  know. 
Our  oldest  witness  is  again  the  transliteration 
of  proper  names  and  other  words  in  ffi.  Whether 
nouns  of  the  form  melek  were  still  heard  as  ' 
monoeyllables  (malk),  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
help  of  (Er.  To  have  pointed  out  this  importance 
of  ffi  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Lagarde  {Uebersicht, 
etc  )  i  the  Supplement  to  the  Concordance  of  Hatch- 
Redpath  (Fasc.  L,  containing  a  Concordance  to 
the  Proper  Names  occurring  in  the  Septuaginti 
1900)  helps  much  to  facilitate  studies  in  this  direc- 
tion. These  transliterations  have,  vice  versd,  their 
bearing  on  the  question  of  Greek  pronunciation ; 
see  some  remarks  m  this  direction  by  Kittel  {SBOT, 
'Chronicles,'  p.  62 f.)  and  Macke,  Erasmus  oder 
Beuehlin  (Siegburg,  Progr.  1900). 

On  the  place  which  (S  occupies  in  the  history  of 
the  Oreek  Language,  philologists  now  judge  mucn 
more  favouiably  than  twenty  years  ago ;  of.  oh. 
iv.  in  Sw.  289-314,  <the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,' 
and  add  to  the  literature  quoted  there,  p.  314,  a 
reference  to  Iv.  Korsunskie,  Perevod  LXx(Moak<», 
1878,  704  pp.),  in  Russian:  The  version  of  the 
Septuagint  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature ;  further,  Thayera 
art.  Lanquaok  of  the  NT,  voL  iii.  p.  36?. ;  and 
Paul  Kretsohmer,  'Die  Entstehung  der  Koine' 
{Sittungsb.  d.  Wiener  Ak.,phU.  hist.  Kl.,  vol.  143, 
and  separately,  1900) ;  Albert  Thumb,  Die  griech- 
iseheSprachexmZeUalterdes  Helhnismua:  Beitrage 
zw  Gesehichte  und  Seurtheilung  der  Kotn},  Strass- 
burg,  1901  (cf.  Ed.  Sohwyzer  in  Neue  Jahrb.  1901, 
p.  2330;);  Oikonomos,  u.  9140:;  Grinfield,  146; 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  <  Recent  Research  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  the  NT'  {Expos.  Times,  xiL  341,  466, 
667);  J.  H.  Moulton  {ib.p.  362  in  the  notice  of 
6.  A.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies;  Authorieed  Tr. 
by  Alexander  Grieve  -,  Edinburgh,  Clark,  1901  *). 
*  IntersaUng  are  the  philological  remarks  of  Orlgen  (new  ad.X 
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If  the  nse  and  importance  of  Or  are  sneb  even  in 
the  anaatisfactory  condition  in  which  it  lies  at 
preeent  before  us,  how  much  more  will  these  be 
acknowledged  when  we  have  a  better  edition 
of  it.  In  such  an  edition,  also,  the  accessory 
matter  will  demand  doe  attention,  the  capitnla- 
tion,  lections,  etc.  (see  Sw.  pp.  342-366,  'Text- 
divisions  :  Stichi,  Chapters,  Lections,  CcOincs '). 

(a)  In  carefol  MSS  at  tbe  dailies  (as  in  those  o(  Demoithene*, 
Herodotm)  ths  linei  been  oounted  by  bundredi  or  by 
fittiee,  lod  their  toUl  lUted  at  the  end,  bocaoie  the  copyiiti 
were  paid  according  to  their  number,  the  normal  line  or 
rrirM  Being  the  Homeric  hexameter  ot  10  lyllablM  or  87  to  38 
letten  on  an  arerage.*  Tbia  bai  been  Introduced  Into  Bible 
MS8.  One  a<  the  copyiMi  at  B,  for  Inatanoe,  prenrred  on  the 
maisini  the  numben  from  the  MS  which  he  copied ;  lo  did 
Pauf  o(  Telia  from  the  copy  which  he  translated  (61^  into 
SyrtaOL  Afterwaidi  the  numben  were  gathered  Into  iticho- 
metrical  Uiti ;  the  most  important  ot  these  Uits  are  that  in  ths 
Codex  Olaromontanui,  the  one  fintpabllihed  by  Mommien,  and 
that  ot  Nioepborui:  see  Saoday,  SxuUa  BibUia,  ilL  286;  8w. 
t4S;  Berger,  HUtmn  dt  la  VvlgaU,  18SS,  ppi  Slft-327,  MH; 
a  H.  Turner  in  JThSt,  U.  (Jan.  u6l)  tse.  For  booki  Uke 
Sineh  and  Job  (with  aiterliks,  2200 ;  without,  UOO  KiokO  tb 
lists  are  espedaUy  valuable^ 

(t)  Jerome  Introduced  into  his  Istia  Btbls  ths  custom  o< 
writing  ths  text  according  to  $mt»4ittet,  mSOim  or  ai/fim 
•quod  m  Demosthene  et  Tullio  lolet  fieri';  the  lame  was  dons 
lor  the  Greek  Dodekaprophtton  by  Besyohius  of  Jsrasalsm, 
who  at  the  same  time  divided  the  text  into  ch^ter& 

(o)  Such  a  oapUttlation  is  found  already  in  nme  ot  our  oldeit 
UBS,  Bi  ABS ;  for  leretai  books  B  gives  even  a  doulile  capitula- 
tion, dividing,  tor  Instance,  Proverbs  into  81  and  18,  Bodes. 
Into  2S  and  7,  (JanUdes  into  40  and  6  ch^iten.  Uknrias  ths 
Syriao  Bfaapla  (apparently  from  the  copy  trom  wliich  it 
wai  taken)  has  in  Joshua  52  and  U,  Judges  6E  and  7,  I  BegB. 
106  and  18  chapten.  In  the  same  version  and  eaveral  Greek 
MSB  lummariss,  titIm  mmtfiXmm,  are  added,  and  lists  ot  them 
neflzed  to  the  books  (Bw.  p.  864).  The  '  Syn(nisis'  ascribsd  to 
Ohiynstom  is,  to  a  large  extent,  nothing  l»t  a  collection  ot 
such  aiMAsuk  The  88  chapters  into  wbidi  Ueqrchius  divided 
Isaiah  hava  been  published  lately  by  U.  Flaulhaber  (,BuyelM 
Uitmolymitani  Interprttatio  Itiria  pnphtUB,  Friburgi,  I80DX 
Theee  capitulations  may  beccnne  Important  hints  tor  the 
classification  ot  1SS&.  In  C!antldM  the  summarias  asmune  the 
character  of  stage  directions :  as*  Br.  Kkstaimann,  'EiiM  alts 
BoUenvertellung  som  HohsnUada'  {^ATW  zlz.  (UW)  US-Ul, 
from  Cod.  V). 

(lO  The  beginning  and  the  end  ol  tha  tsssons,  whidi  were 
read  in  (Anroh  already  in  the  times  ot  Origen  and  still  earlier, 
were  marked  with<^4  and  vbw,  the  occanon  aometimas  belnc 
added  on  which  the  lesHn  was  read  fflw-  V-  SM)^  'An  early 
specimen  was  ths  cagif  from  whldi  nol  of  Talla  mads  hu 
version. 

On  the  division  ot  the  Psaltar  Into  10  mmKnmtm  ssa  Sw.  tSB, 

or  any  printed  Greek  (Aurch-Flalter. 

Interesting  is  the  different  numbering  ot  the  Onmiandments 
ot  the  Decalogue  In  AB  (see  8w.  p.  866^  and  ths  division  of  tha 
Bookol  the  Covenant  (Ebc  20-23)  into  77  sections  In  tlis  Oodaz 
ZitUviansto(H.  A.  BwliMth  in  .B«aa,  2Vnsik  vUL  888). 

All  these  particulars  most  be  attended  to  in  a 
fatnre  edition,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  edition  of  Jerome's  Latin  NT  pnblisned  by 
Wordsworth- White ;  bnt  the  chief  dilBoiilty  b 
abont  the  oonstitntion  of  the  text.  For  some 
books,  as  Judges,  Esther,  Tobit,  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  ffn«  parallel  texts.  In  the  closing 
chapter  of  hu  Itilroduetion  Swete  has  sketdiea 
some  of  the  lines  on  which  a  fatore  edition  mnst 
be  prepared.  Bnt  before  this  great  work  can  be 
finished,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  oannot 
afford  to  procnre  it,  it  seems  desirable  to  pat 
tof^ether,  either  on  the  enter  margins  of  the  minor 
edition  or  in  an  Appendix,  those  emendations  of 
the  errors  of  B  which  are  certain  or  all  but  oertain. 
Still  better  wonld  be  a  OommeTitary  on  Or,  which  is 
as  nrgently  needed  as  a  Orammar  and  a  Lexia>n.i 

MnitkTkStmiUm  ;  UL  ltO,U>mmnw  J  iwi -Bfi^Mti  Ifftr 

mitm  At  W*  £AA«r  s«XA«»  mmi  r«vni»  mtO  nmrnitui  vilt  ir^twt- 
pifnrtt.  But  this  very  word  is  found  In  Oioenk  ad  Attic 

xia  2ft 

*  By  a  hapoT  lortooa  tha  Unas  In  tha  Greek  NT  ot  the 
WSrtsmberg  Bible  Sodety  at  Stuttgart  agree  as  dosdy  as 
poasible  with  the  length  o(  tha  anotsnt  rrixn;  saa  Nsstla, 
IntndmiUon,  p.  4ft 

t  Take  soms  examplea  at  h^>haiard.  In  8  BagiL  IS**  all 
(ezto  (H88,  eta)  give  mm)  hmfw  r4i  ^uti>^lm  ('and  he  tunrt 
tha  kingdom')'  iB  hasrst^m  ('hetookan  oath  of  tha  Unf. 
den'X   This  h  oomot;  tha  translator  mistook  it  lor  V>3k«n 


APPENDIX:  Tbb  latbr  Gm.  VBasioys.—Tb* 
qnestion  whether  CEr  was  used  also  in  Palestine  in 
the  synagogues,  has  been  answered  affirmatively 
and  negatively.  At  all  events  after  (Ec  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chnrch,  and  an  official  Heb. 
text,  different  from  the  old  one,  had  recttved  tha 
approbation  of  the  Rabbis,  attempts  were  made 
among  the  Jews  at  new  translations.  From  Justin 
we  leant  that  the  Jews  declared  S  to  be  wrong  in 
some  details  {/lii  eXrai  H  Tvn»  HKifirj),  aitd  that  they 
tried  new  translations  (adrot  if^ifffitu  retpumu). 
Iremens  mentions  two  who  dared  such  a  thing  in 
his  time  (iW  frtol  ^aair  rdr  luBtpiuirtitar  toKfJnnwt 
rit  Y/n^f)— Theodotion  of  Ephesus  and  Aquila  of 
Pontus,  both  Jewish  proselytes.  Origen  was  so 
zealous  as  to  procure  both  these  translations  and, 
in  addition,  that  of  Symmachus  and  parts  of 
three  more.  With  those  materials  he  corapoeed 
his  Hexapla  (see  above).  And  all  that  we  knew 
till  quite  recently  of  these  translations — apart 
from  a  few  Talmudic  translations  from  Aquila — 
we  owed  to  Origen.  It  was  only  in  1897  that 
the  first  fragments  of  a  separate  copy  of  Aquila 
were  found  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Tavlor- 
Schechter  collection ;  but  even  tlioee  may  go  back 
to  the  libndy  of  Origen.  For  brevity's  sake  we 
mnst  refer  to  Sw.  pp.  29-58. 

(1)  The  version  of  Aqniliu  aooording  to  one  tradi- 
tion rerSeplSrit  at  rerSepit  01  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
superintendent  of  the  buildine  of  ^ia  Capitolina, ' 
won  for  Christianity,  bnt  finaUy  pupil  of  R.  'Alpha, 
is  the  most  literal  imaginable.  By  the  emperor 
Justinian  it  was  ordered  that  no  other  was  to  be 
used  in  the  Jewish  synMOgnes.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  copy  of  which  fragments  were 
found  among  the  Hebrew-Greek  palimpsests  from 
Cairo,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  the  6th  cent.,  may 
have  been  a  synagogue  copy.  But  as  it  has  been 
used  for  Jewish  purposes  apparently  by  the  same 
time  and  hand  which  turned  the  fragments  uf 
Origen's  Hexapla  to  the  same  use,  both  Greek 
Ml^  may  have  come  from  the  same  quarter ;  and 
of  the  Hexapla  it  is  the  more  probable  that  it 
came  from  Christian  hands,  because  fragments  of 
Greek  MSS  of  the  NT  were  found  along  with 
them.  See,  besides  the  publication  of  Burldtt, 
Taylor's  new  book  mentioned  above.  On  plates 
iii-viii  it  contains  portions  of  Ps  90-92.  96-98. 
102.  108.  Another  small  but  interesting  fragment 
of  Aquila  (mentioned  by  Sw.  p.  170,  postscript)  has 
been  published  by  Grenfell-Hunt  in  T/te  Amjtertt 
Papyri,  part  L  (Lond.  1900,  pp.  30,  SI).  On  the 
top  of  a  letter  from  Rome,  written  probably  be- 
tween 250  and  285  A.D.,  an  uncial  hand  of  the  late 
Srd  or.  more  probably,  early  4th  cent,  has  written 
pctft  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  a  more  cursive  hand,  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  first  6  verses  of  Genesis 
in  (Be,  followed  by  the  version  of  Aquila.  These 
two  biblical  fragments  may  therefore  claim  'to  be 
amon^  the  eaniest  knovm,  and  the  Genesis  frag- 
ment IS  the  oldest  authority  for  the  first  5  verses.' 
In  the  Aquila  fragment  the  beginning  of  v.*  and 
the  end  ot  v.*  are  here  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

The  Hebrew  text  which  was  translated  bv 
Aquila  agrees  very  dosely  with  |R;  but  it  u 
interesting  to  obewve  tbat^  of  his  few  variations, 
some  at  least  have  the  support  of  still  existing 
Hebrew  MSS.  The  tetragrammaton  m-T  b  written 
in  the  old  Hebrew  letters.  The  version  seems  to 
have  covered  tha  whole  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 

('and  ha  sa«<MeiI,'MrXwi>  Again,  we  have  In  18"  I.  ni^isw 
mtflm  tot  •iimU  w.  nupttt,  the  Isiter  (jutpfs)  being  read  in  A.  A 
oommenUiy  would  have  further  the  task  of  calling  attention  to 
the  Interpunction ;  cL  Ps  44  (46)7,  whan  it  ii  a  questkm  whethar 
there  must  be  a  comma  before  and  after  i  tut,  or  In  v.*  aftaf 
IrMvu  «■,  or  In  Is  81'  after  W/tU  im  and  lueirtrnXM  in,  In  ll 
is  hi  tha  OoaoanUnaaatBateh-BsdiMth  ratand  ti 
AnMf.  whOa  It  Is  a  TSth.  ata 
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Strange  is  the  statement  of  Origen  on  Lamenta- 
tions (new  edition,  iii  256)  :  'E/cjo<r»  Si  'AKCKa  nU 
Qeotorlunos  tr  roif  Sjr^yiHt  06  (fiptrat,  niwov  Si  2v^t^ldxov 
cat  rur  "&pSoidiKmm,  especially  when  we  compare 
the  same  author's  remark  on  4*°  (p.  276) :  «  Si 
'Ajct!Xat  lipyj  rrtviia  pLVKn^par  ^nur,  Zi//t^xot  Si  x»oi) 
H.  ii.  (see  Field,  ii,  743  fi'.)- 

(2)  Theodotion'i  work— on  his  date  see  Sw.  p. 
42  f.,  and  Th.  Zahn,  PRE*  ix.  403  (on  Ireneeus)— 
was  rather  a  revision  of  tSi  than  an  independent 
version,  the  revision  being  made  on  the  whole  anon 
the  basis  of  fH.  For  a  specimen  of  it  see  Jer  40'*^ 
and  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  where  it  replaced  the  original 
ffi ;  see  S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  1900,  pp.  xviii,  xcviii-c. 
The  statement  that  his  version  seems  to  have  in- 
clnded  Baruch  {Diet.  Chr.  Biojf.  iv.  44 ;  Sw.  p.  44, 
etc.)  is  to  be  corrected  after  the  explanation  given 
above,  p.  450,  note  t.  Cf.  on  Theodotion  (whose 
name  has  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  Tar- 
gnmist  Jonathan),  Rahlfs  in  GGN,  1898,  p.  109. 

(3)  The  works  of  Symmachns,  including  a  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew,*  Origen  got  from  a 
Cluistian  woman,  Jaliana,t  who  had  received 
them  from  the  author  himself.  If  Aquila  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three  because  of  his  literal- 
ness,  Symm.  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 

.  ing  for  his  attempt  to  produce  good  Greek  and  for 
many  of  his  interpretations ;  cf.  Gn  1^  fmo-tr  i 
0tit  rbr  irBpunrov  if  tU6n  Sia^fnf  6p0u»  [S 
iKTum  a&rin  with  1  S  28**  (Nestle,  Margriitalien, 
p.  3). 

(4)  Besides  these  versions  of  the  whole  of  the 
OT,  Origen  had  at  his  disposal  for  single  books 
two  or  three  other  versions,  which  from  their 
place  in  the  Hexapla  got  the  designations  Quinta 
(«'  W,tiTTi)),  Sexto  (f'  Iktti),  Septima  (f  ipSinri).  As 
to  whence  and  when  he  obtained  tfaem,  traidition 
varies  (see  Sw.  p.  53  fi.):  one  at  Kicopolis  near 
Actium,  the  other  at  Jericho ;  one  under  Caracalla, 
the  other  under  Alexander  Sevems.  One  at  least 
is  reported  to  have  been  found  ir  rlffott ;  from  this 
and  from  the  expression  of  Eusebius,  tit  olS'  S8er 
ft  Tifur  iivxar  Tir  rdXat  Xoftfafol^ffat  XP^'O*  0<3' 
dyixwi^at,  it  has  been  concluded  that  thej  were, 
perhaps,  hidden  during  a  time  of  persecution,  and 
that  the  one  found  at  Nicopolis  may  have  been  a 
relic  of  the  early  Christianity  of  Epirus  (see  Sw. 
p.  55,  quoting  from  Ligbtfoot,  Sibltcal  Essayi,  p. 
432).  But  tWm — see  Sw.  p.  53,  n.  2— are  mentioned 
elsewhere,  as  used  for  preserving  books  instead  of 
eistei  or  eap»B.  Jerome  attributes  both  to  Jewish 
translators;  but  they  seem  rather  to  be  due  to 
Christians.  The  author  of  the  Quinta  ia  charac- 
terized by  Field  as  omnium  eUgoMtistimiu.  'Which 
of  the  books  of  the  OT  were  preserved  in  them 
u  not  quite  clear ;  in  the  Quinta  at  all  events 
4  Regn.,  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  Minor  Prophets; 
in  the  Sexta  also  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  Hao  3. 

A  kind  of  version  sometimes  seems  to  be  quoted 
as  i  Sifiot  (see  Syriac  Versions)  and  i  'EppaZn ; 
bat  under  the  latter  designation  are  to  be  under- 
stood Greek  quotations  from  the  Hebrew,  due  to 
such  authors  as  were  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  so-called  Grceeus  Venetus,  a  version  of  part 
of  the  OT,  preserved  in  a  single  MS  of  the  14th 
or  15th  cent,  at  Venice,  is  interesting  as  th«  work 

*  On  the  hop*  that  this  work  was  sttll  in  axlstaioa  in  the 
16th  cent  eee  ITrU  p.  SS,  On  the  aect  o(  the  Syimnachluii 
•ee  PhiJutrtui,  d<  Acareft  a  14B :  'luaietid  alii  qui  Theodotioni* 
•t  Symmuhl  Ibidem  interpretstionem  diveno  inodo  eeqauntur,' 
•nd  the  remsrli  of  the  nme  writer,  0.  116:  'eat  lutreeia,  qiua 
iteram  poet  AqatlAm  trigitUA  hominum  Interpretetlonem  lusolpit, 
ooo  iHomm  beatlnimonim  aeptuacinta  dnorum  qui  inte«re 
inrioUteque  de  Trinitata  aanUentea  eocledjs  cathouca  tunda- 
menta  oertiaaiina  tradiderunt  interpretantea  acrlpturaa  lacna' 

t  The  tombatone  oi  a  certain  Jnliana  from  Antioch,  wlto  died 
at  0«aaa,haa  bean  loundthaca  by  HaitUl;  aaa  JiJ);ua6,888: 


of  a  mediseval  Jew,  perhaps  a  certain  EUsaeos  at 
the  court  of  Murad  I.  at  Adrianople  in  the  2nd 
half  of  the  14th  cent. :  it  attempts  to  give  the 
Hebrew  in  Attic  Greek  and  the  Aramaio  parts  of 
Daniel  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  renders  mm  by 
imrr^t,  aAn<«n)t,  SyrovfySi.  See  the  edition  of 
O.  V.  Gebhardt  (Leipzig,  1875,  with  a  Preface  hj 
Franz  Delitzsch ;  Sw.  p.  56). 

The  Greek  column  of  the  Hebrew  -  Chaldee- 
Spanish-Greek  Polyglot  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed 
at  Constantinople  in  Hebrew  characters  (1547),  has 
been  transliterated  and  printed  separately  ( 1897)  by 
D.  C.  Hesseling,  and  described  by  Lazare  Bell^Ii 
(Paris,  1897,  La  version  niogrecque  du  Pentateuche 
Polyglotte).  It  is  of  interest  tor  the  student  of 
modem  Greek,  and  so  are  the  translations  of  the 
whole  Bible  or  of  parts  of  it  into  modem  Greek ; 
but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  Of  the  OT  as  a. whole  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum  mentions  but  one  edition  in 
modem  Greek  (London,  1840,  by  H.  D.  Leeves, 
assisted  by  N.  Bambas). 

LimuTusB.— At  the  end  ot  the  artiale  on  the  Oreek  BlUe 
Teisiona  {PRE*  iii  20-  Urt.  80)  the  preaent  writer  has  given  a 
list  ot  about  280-800  books  and  articles  treating  o(  these  versions 
(rom  1001  np  to  1897  in  clironological  order.  Bwete  givea  In  hia 
Ivtrodtutum,  at  the  end  ol  most  chapters,  literary  references, 
amounting  to  about  800  in  number.  The  first  list  (p.  27)  em- 
braces a  mere  fraction  of  the  vast  literature  selected  tor  the 
ponwae  of  repreaenting  the  piogiess  ot  knowledge  since  the 
middJe  ot  the  17th  cent.  It  begins  with  the  CHtiM  saoraq/ & 
CappeOai,  1661 ;  Pearson's  Prltfatio  and  Usslier's  Syntagma, 
165S ;  the  Prolagomtna  ot  Brian  Walton,  18S7.  It  ia  Impooible 
to  repeat  these  lists  here.  A  tew  remarks  must  snfllc«.  The 
most  copious  work  on  (B  that  appeared  In  the  10th  cent  Is  that 
ot  OonsDsntine  Oikonomoa  wifH  r«v  I^Mv»imr,.  4  vols.,  Athens, 
ISM,  184fi,  1846,  18i9,  more  than  8700  pagea  Though  it  starts 
from  wrong  premises  (canonical  and  inspired  character  ot  O),  it 
contains  much  useful  information ;  in  vol  ill  180  peg«a  are 
devoted  to  the  diSeranoe  ot  chronology  Iwtween  Bb  and  O.  la 
the  last  vol  170  pages  to  the  quotations  ot  the  NT,  826  pata- 
gmphs  to  a  list  ol  the  writers  who  used  or  praised  (9.  The 
author  may  be  compared  to  Qrinfleld,  whose  Apology  for  the 
Septuagmt  (Lond.  1850)  is  equally  wrong  in  Its  principles, 
but  still  useiuL  Ot  Jewish  Iwoks  L.  Frankel's  Voritudim  zu 
der  Septuaginta  (Leipzig,  1841)  and  XTAer  dsn  Eii^uu  der 
paldttinitehm  Bxegne  aw  die  aUmndrinitcJu  HermmetUik 
(1851),  are  not  superseded.  A  standard  work  tor  all  times 
remuns,  H.  Hody,  a*  MfrtMrum  ttxtibut  originalSmi,  Oxt  1706, 
On  the  views  <»  the  ancient  Church,  espedally  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  it  is  useful  to  compare  P.  Wendland,  '  Znr  iltesten 
Oeschichte  der  Bibel  in  der  Kirche'  {ZNTW  [IBOO]  267  S.).  On 
Augustine  see  also  Job.  Haussleiter,  Der  Avjbwi  der  aXtckrit^ 
UoMn  LiJtXtfrQtv/r,  Bine  britieche  urUertuchung  nebet  SttuUen 
ru  Cyprian,  Yiatorimu  und  Af^iuitin  (Berlin,  1898  =«  OOA, 
1888,  V.  887-879)1  Ot  all  the  schokua  ot  the  18th  cent,  none  has 
done  more  in  tUs  field  than  Paul  de  Lagarde  (1827-188U  Ot 
his  pul>lication8  which  l>ear  directly  or  indirectly  on  <B,  note : 
JjOm  apoeryplU  eyriaee  1861,  Can^xitimte  Apoitoliem  1862, 
Amnerlnmgm  tier  gritehitenm  Vebertetnmg  aer  "nwsrftten 
1863,  aementina  1865  (Preface),  Pentatetuh  hoptitdi  1867, 
MateriaUen  turn  PnUateuek  1867  (here  the  notice  co  the 
original  00m  at  iB),  Oeneiie  grace  and  Bieronyml  muutionee 
in  Qen.  isSi,  Onomattioa  taara  1870,  >1887,  PeaUerinm 
Bierottumi  1874,  PiatteriuM  memphitiam  ISft,  Bymmieta 
L  and  iL,  SmiiUica  11 1879,  OrietUtUia  ii.,  Vettrit  tetlamenli  ab 
Origene  nesiufti  fragnun^  1880,  Ankiindigung  einer  neum 
Aiugabe  der  grieehiechen  Uieretizung  1882,  lAbrorum  veterie 
tettamentt  eommiearum  part  prior  graue  188S  (cf.  OOA,  1888, 
124l^«,  Jlgmtiaea  im,  Mittheilungtn  L-ir.  1^,  1887, 1889, 
1891,  Pnibe  etner  neum  Auegabe  der  ItL  Cebereettungen  dee 
AT  1886,  Catena  agypU  1886,  Specimen  nova  edit  pealterU 
greed  1887,  S^ftmgifAaStvdien  i.-Ui.,  1891,  Bibliothtece  eyrUme 
guee  ad  pMtolagiam  sacram  pertinent  1892,  PtalterU  grteei 
9uinm«lf»fu>  prima  1892.  Among  the  HSS  he  left  there  is  a 
comuete  oolleotiOD  ot  the  bibii<»lquotaUons  o(  Augustins 
(18,176  from  OT  and  19,640  from  NT,  now  In  the  Cmversity 
tibrai7  ot  OOttingen),  MS  Lagarde  84,  and  othera;  sea  UrU 
pi  77.   No  other  scholar  can  be  mentioned  beside  him. 

Among  articles  in  Encyclopedias  add :  Hoberg, '  SeptuaglDta' 
in  Wetaer-Welte's  BneyOopaedie*  xL  (1889)  147-1691 

ToSw.  p.  66  (Ub  on  Hexapla)  add  the  first  attempt  to  collect 
their  tnginents  made  by  J.  Messchus  ('Dnuius)  <n  pealmoe 
Daeidie  wteram  intsrpratttm  fragmmXa,  Antw.  1581;  the 
enlarged  edition  ot  the  coUectloo  ot  Nobillus  in  the  ImUai 
tianslatiOD  ot  the  tditio  SicMna  (Borne,  1S88,  reprinted  by 
P.  Uorinus,  1624,  see  above,  p.  440>);  Bahrdt's  abridgment  ol 
Montfauoon's  Hexapla  (Upa  1769,  2  volai 

To  Sw.  PL  108  (Ooptlc  version)  add :  J.  Ooettsberger,  '  Die 
syro-koptisoben  Bibelcltate  ana  den  BoboUen  des  BarheMua' 
i^ATWxA.  [1901]  128-140> 

To  Sw.  pi  110  (Ethiopic)  add :  Osw.  Kramer,  Die  ostAiopiMk* 
Disrsstama  das  ZasAorias :  sins  YmlMiit  sur  QteehiehU  wet 
Kritit  dss  Septuagintatecitee,  antes  Halt,  Leipilg.  I8g& 
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To  Sir.  pi  119  (Armenimn)  add:  J.  Ooettabener,  'Die  nro- 
umenlachen .  . .  BOMlcitate. . .  dMBubebrtiu'^^riTzxt 

PMl)  lOl-liA 

To  Sw.  p.  230  (Ouon)  *dd:  B.  L,  Stnck.  ait  'Kuun  dm 
Alton  TertMnentw'  (PAfi*  ix.  7«l-767> 

To  8w.  jpk  ses  (Canonical  Books),  on  Bodealartea.  add :  DtU- 
mann.  On  Oantidea:  WUh.  Riedel,  Di*  Awimina  deM 
Bohmlitdft,  Leipdr,  1898,  p|x  105-109,  Die  Bdu.  der  gHteh. 
Ubenutima  in  UL.  On  Daniel :  lUewler,  Dai  BueA  Daniel : 
TuakrUitche  Vntenvdamg.,  Stnttgart,  1899,  pp.  S2-59,  when 
the  close  relation  between  the  LXX  <d  Dan.  and  1  Bain*  ie 
noognized. 

To  8w.  p.  »8  (non.OanonIcal  Booln)  add :  W.  J.  Ifoolton, 
'Sber  die  Uberliefenuig  nnd  den  textkritiachen  Weit  dee 
dritten  Ezra-Buches  [ZATW,  1899,  iL  209 ff. ;  1900,  i.  Iff.]. 
Judith :  Willrich,  •  Esther  and  Judith,'  in  Jndaica,  Oottinoren, 
1900, 1-39.  On  Tobit :  M.  Lobr,  '  Alexondrinus  und  Binaiticus 
eum  Buche  Tobit '  (ZA  TW\^  [1900]  243-263).  On  Maccabees  :  B. 
Miese,  KHtik  Aer  bridm  MakkabaerbUcher,  Berlin,  1900  (reprint 
of  two  articles  in  Uernut,  xxxv,  208-307,  458-627)  :•  Willrich, 
■  Jason  Ton  Kyrene  und  daa  ii  Uakkabiierbuch,'  lo  Jvdaiea,  m. 
131-176. 

Sw.  p.  380  on  Phila  Note  in  addition  to  the  paper  mentioned 
(374  n.  8)  from  the  Philolomu  the  answer  of  Wendland-Cohn, 

5 pi  621-636,  and  the  rejolnddr  in  voL  be  pp.  274-27a  On 
osephus  the  earlier  treatises  ol  Spittler  (liT9)  and  J.  Q. 
Scharfenbenr  (1780)  still  deserve  mention.  Oikonomoe  has  a 
chapter  of  90  pages,  in  wmfk  n7t  kpx<^m  Urawii  nfuir 
mfxt  ymrri'i  i  i/>ioi>i/a  rSt     IL  76)f. 

Sw.  p.  404  (Quotations  in  the  NT).  The  extent  of  these  quota- 
tions has  been  esiioiatcd  by  Speannan  in  the  anonymous  Letter 
on  the  Septuogint  (1759)  as  equal  in  length  to  Ps  119 ;  by 
Orinfleld  (185U)  as  twice  that  length  or  Uie  extent  of  Hark. 
The  first  collection  seems  to  be  In  the  Oreali:  Testament  of 
R.  Stephen  (1550),  about  260  passages;  the  first  treatment  of 
these  quotations  in  England  by  Bishop  Wettenball,  Scriptwn 
Authrntic  and  Faith  Cettain  (1663) ;  further,  Randolph,  Tha 
Prophecies  and  other  TrxU  eittd  in  the  XT,  1782,  1827 ;  Qrin- 
flfld,  pi  142.  On  Hubn  see  Expoi.  Tinui,  May  1901,  36£i  Of 
IMttmar,  Fetus  Tettamentum  in  ifmo,  a  second  part  ia  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Sw.  p.  477  (Influenos  of  O  on  Ohristian  Lltetature>  See 
Oikonomos,  toL  It.  Eb.  NeSTLE. 

SEPULCHRE  (Tju  '  grave,'  nTop  '  bnrying-place ' 
[Mishn.  i^s,  o-jia '  burial  lairs  or  niches'] ;  Gr.  /u^/ta, 
IWTifuior  '  tomb,'  '  monument,'  rd^s  '  sepulchre  \  is 
represented  in  Scripture,  and  particularly  in  O'T, 
not  only  by  these  Hebrew  and  Greek  equivalents, 
but  also  by  words  and  phrases  which  are  aynonym- 
ons.  It  is  the  pit  {ia  Is  38"),  the  stones  t^F  the  pit 
'i^i!  Is  14'»),  a  man's  house  (nrs  Is  14"),  his 
everlasting  house  {o'fi  n'j  Ec  IS*),  the  house  of 
assemblage  for  all  Itving  (o-n  Si^  ijjto  n'j  Job  30°), 
and  Jield  of  burial  (rtTiajtP      2  Ch  26*). 

Of  the  terms  used  for  the  grave  by  the  later  Judaism  none  I* 
more  significant  than  tht  house  q/  (As  living  (P'tJO  n'SX  and 
this  is  the  euphemism  by  whioh  the  buiylng-plaoe  of  the  dead 
is  now  generally  designated  by  modem  .^wi.  'We  are  the 
dead,  they  are  uie  living,'  t  was  the  remark  actually  made  to 
the  present  writer  by  an  aged  Rabbi  in  Smyrna,  whose  office  it 
waato  attend  at  the  Durlal  of  his  Jewish  kinsmen,  and  see  them 
laid  to  their  last  rest  Ths  andent  Egyptians  thought  of  the 
departed  ss  tA<  Uving,  and  callsd  the  coflin  the  ehtit  of  the 
Kmng.  The  Egyptian  oonoeption  of  the  grave  as  ths  everlast- 
ing lumte  was  not,  however,  bioonsistent  with  a  strongly 
cherished  hops  of  resurrection.  But  tbsre  was  no  expectation 
among  the  Jews  of  a  mum  to  earthly  Ufa  in  the  origiiial  body, 
such  as  prevailed  among  the  Egyptuos  and  lad  among  them 
to  the  embahnlng  and  preservation  of  ths  dead.  The  later 
literature  of  Judiusm  speaks  rather  of  a  general  resurrection, 
when  the  souls  of  the  departed  shall  enter  into  new  bodies 
and  live  on  in  them. 

The  terms  employed  to  describe  the  grave  are 

*  Nlese  begins  with  the  remark,  that  the  origin  of  the  common 
text  in  Hounes- Parsons,  Tischendorf,  etc.,  was  apparently 
accidental  and  arbitrary  ('offenbar  siemlicb  xufollig  und 
willkUrlioh  entstanden ') ;  Kautzsch,  Apokryphert,  p.  82,  gives 
'  a>i )  .<jd.  V.  und  aus  nicht  iwher  bezeichneten  Minuskelcodices ' : 
Fritnche,  Dibri  apoeryphi,  p.  xix,  'neacio  unde  desumptua' 
Now  take  the  edition  of  1688,  where  Nobilius  remarks  on 
1  Mac  4»  *  Addendum  est  ex  codice  quern  potiteimum  in  hie 
librie  tei/uuti  tumue  et  muitis  alils  •!  wift  'I>^a,';  on  8< 
'  delendum  est  ex  auetoritaU  eodiewn  quae  eequuti  eumue  et 
vulgats  illud  T'«r,  quod  in  muitis  antecedit  et  in  nostram 
editionem  per  typogiuphi  Inouriam  irrepsdt.'  These  and  similar 
passages  confirm  the  present  writer's  suggestion  (see  Sw.  pi 
181,  n.  2X  that,  besides  the  Aldine  edition,  Cod.  Ho  19  has  been 
used  for  the  SIstins  edition.  To  these  there  must  perhaps  be 
added  64  (93> 

t  It  is  natunl  to  connect  such  an  expression  with  the  argu- 
ment which  Jesus  summed  up  in  the  memorable  words,  'God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living'  (Mk  12».)  Ct.  also 
ths  striking  words  4  Mao  16>  'Those  who  die  on  behalf  of  God 
live  unto  God,  ss  do  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob,' 


used  often  to  describe  the  Underworld  where  tha 
dead  live  on.  The  gathering-place  of  the  departed 
in  the  world  beyond  is,  as  above,  the  pit  (Is  38"), 
the  nether  parts  of  the  earth  (Is  44*'},  Sheol  ana 
Abaddon  (Job  26«,  Pr  15"),  the  vit  of  destruction 
(Ps  55»),  the  place  of  silence  (Ps  94"  116"),  th* 
land  of  darkness  ana  of  the  shadow  of  death  (Job 
10").   « Hence,'  says  Ur.  Salmond,* 

■the  distinction  is  occasionally  sunk  In  the  01,  and  It  becama 
confused  in  ths  later  usase  of  the  Targums.  But  that  Shsol 
denotes  a  definite  realm  of  the  dead,  and  is  not  identical  wiUi 
the  grave,  appears  from  the  usage  of  the  term,  and  is  reoognized 
by  the  ancient  Versions.  It  is  to  Sheol  that  Jacob  spesks  of 
going  to  loin  the  son  whose  death  he  mourns,  but  of  whose 
burial  he  knows  nothing.  It  is  Sheol  that  swallows  up  Korah 
and  his  company  alive.  That  a  common  habitation  of  the  dead 
like  the  SuAiu  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Uadee  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Orcus  of  the  Bomans,  is  meant,  ia  indicated  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  expressions  to  be  potAenad  to  onefe  people  or  to  me/e  fathers, 
to  go  to  o?i<'<  fathort,  to  ileep  with  mute  fathere,  are  used  in 
cases  like  thoss  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Aaron,  Moses,  David,  and 
others,  where  ths  temporary  or  permanent  resting-places  were 
far  removed  from  the  ancestral  graves.' 

A  touching  illustration  of  the  father  looking 
forward  to  a  meeting  in  another  world  with  a 
departed  child  is  David's  '  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  me'  (2  S  12").  But  while  Sheol 
is  thus  '  the  house  of  assemblage  for  all  living,'  it 
was  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  in  the  ancestral 
burying-place  and  writh  his  departed  kindred,  that 
the  ancient  Israelite  desired  to  be  buried.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  parents  and  children  in  Sheol  had  to  do  with 
the  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre.  The 
object  of  burial,  not  merely  in  a  grave  but  in  the 
family  grave,  was  to  introduce  the  departed  into 
the  society  of  his  kinsfolk  and  ancestors.  In  tho 
earliest  tunes  this  society  was  supposed  to  exist 
either  in  the  family  grave  or  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.t  'Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in 
EiO^pt,'  said  the  dying  Jacob  to  Joseph,  'but  I 
wUl  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry  me 
out  of  Egypt  and  buiy  me  in  their  burying-plaue' 
(Gn  49»-»,  cf.  Joseph's  burial,  Jos  24»).  And 
nothing  oould  be  more  piithetio  in  this  reference 
than  the  retjuest  of  Barzillai,  who  declined  king 
David's  invitation  to  live  with  him  at  court,  and 
said,  'Let  thy  servant^  I  pray  thee,  turn  back 
again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  by  the 
grave  of  my  father  and  my  mother '  (2  S  19"  RV). 
It  was  a  duty  of  piety  to  see  the  bones  of  the  dead 
placed  in  the  family  sepulchre,  as  David  did  for 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (2  B  21»-><) ;  and  it 
was  the  proper  punishment  of  disobedience  to 
the  command  of  Jehovah  that  a  man's  carcass 
should  not  come  into  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers 
(1  K  1^).  To  be  deprived  of  burial  was  the  last 
indignity  and  the  greatest  of  calamities ;  the  spirits 
of  Vie  nnburied  dead  were  believed  to  wander 
restlessly  abroad,  or  to  lie  in  recesses  of  the  mt,  if 
they  were  admitted  into  Sheol  at  all  (Ezk  32**"^, 
Is  14").  For  this  reason  the  possibility  of  death 
at  sea  was  regarded  with  horror.  So,  too,  no 
vengeance  upon  enemies  oonld  be  more  cruel  than 
to  throw  their  bodies  to  the  dogs,  or  to  allow  them 
to  rot  upon  the  battlefield,  or  to  be  left  as  a  prey 
to  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  neld 
(Ezk  39<,  2  K  V).  Of  Jason,  who  '  slaughtered  his 
own  citizens  without  mercy,'  it  is  said  (2  Mao  6"), 
'he  that  had  cast  out  a  multitude  unburied  had 
none  to  mourn  for  him,  nor  had  he  any  funeral  at 
all,  or  place  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.'  But 
the  humane  prescription  of  the  law  of  Moses  was 
that  the  criminal  hanged  upon  the  gallows  should 
be  buried,  and  buried  at  all  hazards,  on  the  day 
of  execution  (Dt  21") ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel  captured  and  hung  we  find  tha 
law  precisely  carried  out  (Jos  8*  10").   The  treat- 

*  CArution  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  199  [1901  ed.  p.  181]. 
t  R.  H. Charles, SKhtitolon :  Bet>rt»,J*wiA,a»d(auistimk 
p.  Slit. 
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ment  of  the  body  of  Jemu  (Jn  19**),  and  the  burial 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  14"),  and  of  Stephen  (Ac 
8*),  bv  their  friends  are  later  illustrations.  Even 
soiciaes  received  the  ordinary  rites  of  burial,  as  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  S  17f ).  It  was 
the  duty  of  any  one  who  found  a  corpse  in  the  open 
field  to  give  it  burial  (To  1"  2«,  cf .  I  S  21") ;  and 
it  is  creditable  to  Jewuh  feeling  that  the  bodies 
of  the  Gentile  dead  were  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
Jewish  bnrying-place  side  by  side  with  Jewish 
remains.* 

Into  the  family  grave  only  members  of  the 
family  were  admitteid.  In  the  Naba;tiean  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  t  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  the 
man  who  defiles  or  sells  a  grave,  or  who  buries  in 
it  any  who  are  not  members  of  the  family.  And 
the  famous  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Eshmun- 
azar,  king  of  Sidon,  pronounces  doom  upon  any 
who  may  disturb  his  repose,  or  open  or  carry  otf 
his  coffin  for  the  sake  of  treasure, — ^mav  they  nave 
no  rest  among  the  departed,  may  they  be  buried  in 
no  grave,  and  may  they  have  no  prosperity  in 
their  city  !  t  The  family  grave  was  holv  ground 
and  a  permanent  possession.  The  family  might 
lose  their  estate,  out  never  the  ancestral  tomb; 
for  in  selling  land  no  Jew  could  dispose  of  the 
bnrying-place,  to  the  use  of  which  his  descendants 
were  entitled  to  all  time.§ 

When  the  Jew<«b  people  came  to  be  dbpened  ftmong  the 
nations  It  was  an  object  of  solicitude  and  amoition  to  be  buried 
in  the  sacred  soil  of  Canaan.  *  Whoever,*  says  the  Talmud,  *  Is 
buried  in  Palestine  is  as  if  he  were  burieci  under  the  altar.' 
And  Again :  *  Whoever  is  interred  in  Babylonia  is  as  well  off  as 
U  he  lay  In  Palestine,  and  whoever  is  buried  in  Palestine  lie* 
the  same  a*  under  the  altar.'  I  About  the  3rd  cent.  It  became 
*  a  pious  custom  to  be  buried  In  Judaa's  holy  earth,  to  which 
was  attributed  an  expiato>7  power.  The  resurrection  was  oon- 
lldently  expected  to  take  place  in  that  country,  which  It  was 
also  believed  would  be  the  scene  of  the  coming  of  the  Usasiah. 
Those  who  had  died  in  unhallowed  oountries  would  roll  about 
in  the  light  loose  earth  until  they  reached  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  could  be  revivified.  In  place  of  living  Inhabitant* 
who  were  continually  decreasing,  Judaia  was  hemming  everv 
day  more  thickly  populated  with  corpee*.  The  Holy  I^o, 
which  had  formerly  been  an  immense  temple.  Inspiring  great 
deeds  and  noble  thoughts,  was  now  a  holy  grave  whi<£  could 
render  nothing  holy  but  death.' 1 

Burial  was  the  universal  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  at  all  periods  of  Jewidi  history  [see 
Burial].  Burning,  which  was  the  Babylonian 
and  Roman  usage,  was  among  the  Jews  a  death 
punishment  inflicted  for  aggravated  transgressions 
rather  than  a  mode  of  disposing -of  the  dead  (Gn 
3S",  Lv  20>*  21»,  Jos  7»,  1  K  13»  2  K  23«»).  Even 
when  criminals  had  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law  by  stoning  or  burning,  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  slain  in  battle,  necessity 
required  that  their  bodies  should  be  burned  (I  S 
3  J  a.  their  remains  or  ashes  were  provided  with 
a  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.**  There 
was  great  variety  in  the  choice  of  a  bnrying-place 
among  the  Jews,  at  least  in  the  earliest  tunes. 
Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah  (Gn  23") ;  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse, 
was  buried  under  an  oak  (Gn  SS*) ;  Jacob  buried 
Kachel  (see,  above,  p.  193*)  by  the  wayside  (Gn 
35") ;  they  bnried  Joshua  '  in  the  border  of  his 
inheritance  in  Timnatb-serah,  which  is  in  Mt. 
Ephraim '  (Jos  24">) ;  and  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  bnried  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
under  a  terebinth  (1  Cb  10").  Burial  in  the  open 
street  or  at  cross  roads  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  enactments  of  later  times.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  evidence  in  the  Scripture  his- 

•  Hamburger,  RK  vol.  L  47<l 

t  Studia  BOUta,  1.  212  ft. 

1  Levy,  ■  PhSniziaohe  Stndleo,'  p.  t. 

I  Tristram,  Batttm  Outtomi  <n  BOU  Lanl*,  9. 100. 

I  Hamburger,  {.e.  p.  475. 

Y  Oiaetz,  Bittmy  <^th*  Jtm,  -nA.  U.  648  (American  edition). 
**  Of.  Bamburgw,  *  Fanariwitattong  der  IMen,'  Supplement. 
Btad,  Abt.  U.  40. 


tory  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  family 
grave  was  originally  in  the  hoose.*  This  belongs, 
so  far  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ease,  to  a 
later  time,  and  is  represented  as  an  exceptional 
honour  reserved  for  kings,  prophets,  ana  other 
outstanding  personages  (1  S  25',  1  K  2",  2  K  21", 
2  Ch  33").  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  at  all  events, 
'  only  members  of  the  royal  famUy  were  pennitted 
to  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Their  bodies  might  be  burned  and  entombed  in 
one  of  the  many  palaces  of  the  country.  We  are 
told  of  one  king,  for  instance,  that  he  was  homed 
or  buried  in  the  palace  of  Sargon ;  of  another,  that 
he  was  burned  m  his  own  palace.  The  practice 
throws  light  on  what  we  read  in  the  Books  of 
Kings ;  there,  too,  we  are  told  that  Manasseh  "  was 
buried  in  the  garden  of  hisown  house"  (2K  21"),and 
Amon  in  the  "garden  of  Uzza "  (2  K  21*).  Private 
burial  in  the  palaces  they  had  inhabited  when 
alive  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  kings  alone.'  t 
The  sepulchres  set  apart  for  the  kings  of  Judah 
(D'???g  tirqji)  are  specially  mentioned  (2  Ch  21"  24" 
28").  Not  all  the  kings  were  privileged  to  re- 
ceive interment  in  the  royal  mausoleum.  Neither 
Joash  nor  Jehoram  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  (2  Ch  21*>  24«),  whilst  Jehoiada  was 
accorded  the  hononr  'because  he  had  done  good  in 
Israel  and  towards  Ciod  and  his  house '  (2  Ch  24"). 
The  remains  of  Uzziah  were  not  admitted  to  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  but  were  interred  in  '  the 
field  of  burial  which  belonged  to  the  kings,  be- 
cause they  said  he  was  a  leper '  (2  Ch  26").  It  is 
not  possible  to  locate '  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ' 
in  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (43'~')  that  certain 
kings  of  Judah  were  bnried  close  to  the  temple,  if 
not  actually  within  its  precincts;  and  thongh 
there  is  no  record  of  such  a  thing  in  the  historical 
books,  the  statement  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  royal  palaces,  within  which  some  of  them  were 
interred,  and  the  first  temple,  stood  virtually 
within  the  same  enclosure.  There  were  eJso 
common  burying-places  called  '  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people '  (2  K  23*,  Jer  2^),  into  which 
the  dead  were  sometimes  cast  in  dishononr  and 
contempt. 

To  prepare  for  himself  a  tomb  in  his  lifetime 
has  been  the  custom  of  every  right-thinking  Jew 
from  early  times  down  to  the  present  day.  Shehna, 
whose  Jewish  origin,  however,  is  doubtful  (Is  22'"-), 
Asa  (2  Ch  16"),  Joseph  of  Arimathiea  (Mt  27"), 
are  instances  in  point.  The  custom  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Jews,  for  we  find  it  followed  by  the 
Pharaohs,  who  built  pyramids  to  receive  their 
remains,  by  Eshmunazar,  ly  the  Caliphs,  and 
others. 

Of  the  sepulchres  and  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  and  the  later  Jews  it  is  pos- 
sible now  to  give  an  adequate  description  and  a 
fairly  complete  history.  We  owe  this  to  the  labours 
—often  skilled  labours — of  residents  and  travellers 
in  Palestine,  and  especially  to  the  or^inized  and 
persevering  efibnbs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  and  the  kindred  German  Palattina-Verein. 
The  sepulchral  remains  of  Western  Palestine,  in 
particular,  have  been  in  many  cases  carefully 
examined  and  measured  and  described,  with  plans 
and  sketches,  in  the  Reports  and  Memoirs  of  these 
societies.  We  can  now  classify  the  sepulchral 
remains  according  to  the  type  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  even,  with  some  measure  of  certainty, ' 
assign  them  to  the  period  to  which  they  belong, — 
to  the  Phcenioian  or  Hebrew,  Jewish,  Herodian, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  or  Crusading  periods. 
There  are  three  principal  types  of  ancient  tombs 

*  So  B.  H.  Charles,  BtehatoUm/,  p.  SZ. 
t  SajDS.  SoeuU  Ltft  among  UM  Am 

p.  a. 
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found  in  Western  Palestine  :  *  (i.)  Rock  -  hewn 
Tombs;  (ii.)  Masonry  Tombs  ;  (iii.)  SarcophagL 

i.  KoCK-HEWN  Tombs.— These  are  by  far  the 
most  namerons,  and  they  are  fonnd  in  many 
varieties.  They  are  also  the  earliest  in  date.  The 
soft  limestone  ranges  of  Western  Palestine  and 
Syria  were  honeycombed  with  natural  caves,  admit- 
ting of  easy  enlargement  and  adaptation.  They 
had  been  available  for  the  shelter  of  the  living 
before  being  used  for  the  reception  of  the  dead 
(1  S  22*  24*).  The  osnal  form  of  Hebrew  tomb 
in  the  earliest  period  took  advantage  of  these 
caverns  in  the  soft  strata  of  limestone.  In  this 
the  Hebrews  copied  the  Phcenicians,  whose  prin- 
ciple of  arohitectore,  Renan  tells  u8,t  was  the 
carved  rock,  not  the  column,  as  with  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  point  of  architectural  taste  and  skill  they 
were  far  behind  their  masters.  In  striking  oon- 
trast  to  the  Egyptian  sepulchral  monuments, — 
massive  pyramids  and  vast  underground  chambm, 
— the  Hebrew  tomb,  whether  single  or  more  com- 
plex, was  marked  by  extreme  simplicity.  In  fact, 
simplicity  of  construction  and  aoeence  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  are  the  surest  notes  of  the 
antii^uitr  of  a  Hebrew  sepulchre.  No  less  remark- 
able 18  the  contrast  between  the  inscriptions  and 
wall-paintings  on  Egy.itian  tombs — as  at  Beni- 
Hassan  and  elsewhere — and  the  plain  and  un- 
adorned simplicity  of  Hebrew  tombs,  which  until 
a  late  period  are  entirely  devoid  of  inscriptions. 
In  some  cases  tombs  are  found  singly  on  the  hill- 
sides, as  though  individuals  chose  to  have  their 
last  resting-place  in  their  own  vineyard,  like  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea,  who  had  his  own  new  tomb  in  his 
garden.  More  often  they  form  a  regular  burying- 
ground  or  cemeterf.  Tombs  of  notable  person- 
ages, like  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Joshua,  have  eener- 
aSy  other  tombs  around  them,  the  desire  oeing 
strong  among  all  Orientals  to  be  laid  near  to  some 
holy  man  or  national  hero. 

(1)  The  simplest  form  of  rock-hewn  tomb  is  that 
in  which  a  grave  has  been  sunk  in  the  surface  of 
the  rock  to  receive  the  body,  and  fitted  with  a 
slab,  let  in*  round  the  mouth,  to  cover  it,  the 
cover  being  sometimes  flush  with  the  flat  surface 
of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  raised  and  ornamented 
like  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus. 

(2)  Another  simple  form  of  tomb  is  an  excava- 
tion driven  into  tae  face  of  a  rock — cadled  T/a, 
plural  o'xia — just  large  enough  to  receive  a  corpse, 
the  mouth  hmng  dosed  bv  a  ron^h  stone  slab. 

(3)  The  most  common  aescription  of  tomb  is  that 
in  which  a  number  of  kokim  are  grouped  together 
in  one  or  more  chambers  of  the  same  excavation. 
1'bese,  again,  are  in  three  varietiet) :  (a)  A  sepulchre 
consisting  of  a  natural  eavem  in  one  of  the  softer 
strata  of  limestone,  having  koleim  out  in  its  sides 
with  their  beds  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  the 
months  of  these  being  dosed  by  rough  stone  slabs, 
either  made  to  fit  close,  or  only  resting  against  the 
perforated  face  of  rock.  (6)  A  sepulchre  where 
o  tquare  or  oblong  chamber  has  been  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  kokim  ranged  along  three  of  its  sides, 
their  mouths  doeed  by  neatly  dressed  stone  slabs 
fitting  closely,  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  itself 
being  by  a  low  square  opening,  fitted  with  a  slab 
in  the  same  manner,  or  with  a  stone  door  turning 
on  a  socket  hinge,  and  secured  by  bolts  on  the 
inside.  In  this  kind  of  tomb  there  is  usually  a 
bench  running  in  front  of  the  kokim,  and  raised 
from  1  ft.  0  in.  to  8  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
excavated  chamber,  (e)  A  sepulchre  in  which  one 
entrance  leads  into  a  number  of  chambers,  each 
containing  kokim.    Such  tombs  generally  have  a 

*  We  follow  sir  Olurlet  Wlbon'iolanlflcatton :  t»  Th*  Surveu 
tf  Writtm  PaUMne,  TolunM  of  SpaoUd  Pawn,  p.  2808. ;  snd 
PXFSt,  laae,  p.  seff.,  when  Oun  an  nstlifl  ptei 

t  JTMim  a*  PMnMt,  p.  ns. 


sort  of  porch  or  vestibule  hewn  in  the  rock,  the 
front  of  the  roof  being  often  supported  by  pillan 
of  natural  rock  surmounted  by  a  frieze,  and  bear* 
ing  other  kinds  of  ornamentation.  From  this 
porch  a  low  door  leads  into  an  antechamber,  Tvith 
or  without  tombs,  from  which  access  is  obtained 
to  the  tomb  chambers,  all  of  which  have  raised 
benches  running  in  front  of  the  kokim  openings. 
Some  of  the  chambers  have,  instead  of  kokim,  arched 
'ecesses  {areotolia)  cnt  out  in  their  sides,  in  which 
the  body  was  laid,  or  perhaps  a  sarcophagus  placed. 
The  so-called  Tomb  of  Joshua  at  Tibneh,  on  the 
Roman  road  from  Antipatris  to  Jerusalem,  is  of 
this  class.  It  is  prominent  among  the  nine  tombs 
that  make  the  rock  cemetery  of  uie  place,  and  has 
a  portico  supported  on  rude  pieces  of  rock  with 
very  rimple  capitals.  There  are  niches  for  over 
two  hundred  lamps,  arranged  in  vertical  rows, 
giving  the  appearance  of  an  ornamental  pattern, 
and  all  amoke-blaoked.  '  Entering  the  low  door,' 
says  Conder,  '  we  find  the  interior  chamber  to  be 
a  square  with  five  loettli,  not  very  perfectly  cut,  on 
their  sides.  The  whole  is  quite  nnomamented, 
except  by  four  very  rough  brackets  supporting  the 
flat  roof.  On  becoming  accustomed  to  the  dark' 
ness,  one  perceives  that  the  central  locuiut  at  thu 
back  forms  a  little  passage  about  7  ft.  \on^,  2  ft, 
6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  4  in.  broad,  through  which  onk 
creeps  into  a  second  but  smaller  chamber,  9  ft.  Sin. 
by  8  ft.  1  in.,  and  S  ft.  S  in.  high.  In  this,  opposite 
the  entrance,  a  single  loculus  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall,  and  a  single  niche  is  cut  on  the  left 
for  a  lamp.'  * 

Oonder  {PSFSt,  1878,  p.  SI)  claadflee  tb*  rock-cat  tomb*  m 
follows :— 1.  Kokim  tomu.  2.  Loeului  tombs.  S.  Snnk  tomb*. 
The  flnt  two  clueee  he  believea  to  be  ol  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
origin,  but  the  third  more  likely  to  be  Ohristiui  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period.  The  word  bok  and  Its  plural  tattm  designate  tha 
pigeon-holes  or  tunnels  running  in  from  the  side  of  a  sepulchral 
chajuber,  each  having  room  tor  a  corps',  and  nothing  more. 


The  designation  i 


uut  ({oeus  in  temichro)  is  applied  to  the 


thtlf,  or  trough,  or  bmth  receptacle  <or  the  corpse,  which  is  of 
later  use  than  the  hokim.  In  many  tomb*  which  have  been 
examined  there  is  a  miztme  of  both  kokim  and  loeuii,  indi- 


cating a  transition  period  abont  the  Christian  era  or  earlier. 
*  The  kokim  tomb*,'  Oonder  explain*,  '  are  tho*e  which  have 
parallel  tunnels  running  in,  three  or  tour  side  by  dda,  from  th* 
walls  of  a  rectangular  imamber.  The  bodies  lay  with  their  feet 
towards  the  chamber,  and  stone  pillars  tor  raising  the  heads  are 
often  found  at  the  farther  end.  The  kokim  vucy  in  number 
from  one  or  two  np  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  an  of  variou* 
lengths,  from  S  or  4  to  7  ft.  There  is  no  system  of  orientation, 
and  the  entrance  door  is  In  the  tac*  of  th*  cliff,  the  chamber 
within  being  directed  according  to  the  U*  of  the  rock.  This 
kind  of  tomb  is  certainly  the  most  andant  In  the  country,  tor 
the  kokim  are  sometime*  destroyed  In  enlarging  the  tomb  on 
a  dltterent  svstem.'  These  tomb*  were  u«ed  by  the  Jew*. 
IM*  is  provea  by  a  rare  Hebrew  insorlption,by  a  representation 
of  the  seven-branched  golden  candleetick,  and  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  sacred  to  modern  Jews  as  the  tomb*  of  their 
ancestors,  and  that  their  measurement*  agree  with  the  pro- 
scriptions In  the  Talmud.  The  kokim  an  not  suSlcientiy  hirga, 
as  a  rule,  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  bodies  were 
embalmed  or  swathed  in  bandage*  like  the**  which  make  th* 
Egyptian  mummy  so  bulky  when  preserved  untouched.  There 
i*  nothing  in  the  sepulchral  remains  of  Palestine  any  mora  than 
in  the  Bible  lt*elf  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  embalming  of 
the  dead  was  a  Hebrew  custom  (Conder,  Syrian  SUme  Lorr,  p. 
\3S).  For  another  olassiflcation  of  tombs  see  Ben^nger,  Uib, 
Arek.  p.  2S&,  which  follows  Toblar'*  In  SWP,  Tolujue  of  Special 
Papers,  p.  288t. 

We  have  seen  that  the  simple  tombs  bdong  to 
the  earlier  period,  and  that  the  portico  at  the 
entrance,  with  its  ornaments,  is  usually  a  note  of 
more  recent  origin.  It  is  to  the  Herodian  Age 
that  the  ancient  tombs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Kidron  VaJley,  Absalom's  Pillar  (possibly  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  Janneeus),  the  Tombs  of  St.  James 
and  Zechariah,  and  the  monolith  known  as  the 
Egyptian  TombS  are  to  be  assigned.  The  so-called 
Tom  D  of  St.  James,  now  known  as  the  Tomb  of  the 
Bene  Hazir,  with  its  Aramaic  text,  Doric  pillars, 
and  triglyphs,  and  inner  chamber  containing 
kokim,  IS  perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  group,  and 
belongs  to  the  Ist  cent  B.a  The  others  are  prob 

•  PEFSl,  187S,  p.  146. 
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ably  later.  The  fine  monument  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  commonly  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  but  known  to  the  natives  as  Kubftr  es- 
Salattn  (Tombs  of  iho  Sultans),  has  been  identi- 
fied by  Robinson  as  the  tomb  of  Helena,  queen 
of  Adiabene.  It  contains  that  mixture  of  iokim 
and  loewli  which  would  seem  to  date  it  on  the 
border  of  the  Christian  era.  In  one  of  the  lower 
chambers  of  the  tomb  was  found  a  sarcophagus 
with  an  Aramaic  inscription  containing  the  words 
Sara  Meleka.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  was 
the  native  name  of  Helena  herself,  and  that  the 
remains  found  in  the  sarcophagus  were  her  own. 

ii.  Masonry  ToHB8.—The8e  are  rarely  found  in 
Palestine,  and  they  are  later  than  the  look-hewn 
sepulchres.   They  are  confined  to  the  northern 

Sortion  of  the  country.  The  most  famous  are 
escribed  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson  (SMTP  283).  He 
mentions — (1)  a  building  at  Kedea  (Kedesh- 
naphtali),  34  ft.  4  in.  square,  with  a  doorwaj  on 
its  sonthem  side  leading  to  a  chamber  oontaming 
kokim,  which  have  been  used  for  interments 
down  to  a  late  period ;  (2)  two  tombs  at  Tell 
Hum  (one  of  the  possible  sites  for  Capernaum), 
the  one  of  which  has  26  kokim,  and,  being  subter- 
ranean, is  closed  with  a  door  of  basalt,  the  other 
of  which  has  loculi,  and  is  built  of  coursed  basaltic 
rubble  ;  (3)  a  fine  tomb  at  Malal,  near  Nazareth, 
with  4  kokim  and  attached  semi-pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order  outside ;  (4)  a  sanare  tomb  at  Tei&str 
with  three  loculi,  a  domea  roof,  and  pilasters 
on  each  side;  (5)  the  remains  of  a  building  at 
Ain  el  B'aineh,  which  had  stone  over  rock-cut 
tombs.  To  these  Conder  has  added  four  more,  three 
of  them  at  or  near  Jerusalem. 

iiL  Sarcophagi.— Between  the  6th  and  the  4th 
cent.  B.C.  the  Phcenicians  buried  in  sarcophagi 
called  anthropoid,  having  a  human  head  and  even 
an  entire  recumbent  form  on  the  lid,  the  body  of 
the  sarcophagus  being  shaped  like  a  mummjr  case. 
Bach  is  the  famous  tomb  of  Eshmunazar  with  the 
celebrated  Phoenician  inscription.  In  the  great 
discovery  of  sepulchral  remains  made  at  Beyrout 
some  years  ago,  sarcophagi,  mummy  shaped,  some 
in  white  and  some  in  black  marble,  were  found. 
Among  the  sarcophagi  discovered  in  the  excava- 
tions was  a  splendid  sarcophagus  in  black  stone 
resembling  that  of  Eshmunazar,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  purporting  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Tab- 
nith,  priest  of  Ashtoreth  and  king  of  the  Sidonians, 
ton  of  Eshmunazar.  Some  of  those  sarcophagi 
were  made  of  pottery,  recalling  the  slipper-shaped 
glazed  earthen  coffins  found  bv  Loftus*  on  the 
ancient  Babylonian  mounds  at  Warka.  Although 
the  Hebrews  copied  from  the  Phoenicians  in  their 
rock-hewn  tombs,  they  did  not  follow  them  largely 
in  the  use  of  sarcophagi  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  sarcophagus  of  queen  Sara  found  in 
the  Tomb  of  tne  Kings.  Of  others  found  in 
Palestine,  those  disoovereid  at  Kedes  are  the  most 
ornamented.  The  material  out  of  which  they  are 
hewn  is  hard  white  limestone,  almost  like  marble, 
and  the  workmanship  is  excellent.  Some  of  them 
had  been  made  for  two  bodies  laid  in  opposite 
directions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  loeult  were 
small  raised  pillars  to  receive  the  heads.  With 
the  exception  of  those  great  anthropoid  sarcophagi, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  a  very  marked  distinction 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  tombs  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  age.  The  history  of  the 
sepulchres  found  in  Phoenicia  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  chronological  series  which  has  been  established 
independently  in  Palestincf 

In  the  Greek  age  monuments  erected  over 
tombs  became  common,  the  tombs  beneath  being 
rook-ent.   In  such  cases  there  is  a  oomUnation  m 

•  W.  K.  Lottos,  Chaldaa  and  Sufimta,  p.  m. 
t  Oonder,  Sipriim  Stone  Lon,  p.  V7. 


the  masonry  and  sarcophagus  type  of  tombs. 
Hiram's  Tomb,*  about  three  miles  from  modem 
Tyre,  containing  a  tomb  or  sarcophagus  formed 
out  of  a  huge  block  and  emplaced  on  a  pedestal 
made  of  three  courses  of  ^ey  limestone,  most 
probably  belongs  to  this  period ;  and  tomb  towers 
containing  sarcophagi  are  to  be  found  throughout 
Sjria.  At  Palmyra  those  structures  consist  some- 
tunes  of  four  or  five  storeys.  Tombstones  and 
sculptured  sepulchres  have  been  found  at  Rabbath- 
ammon,  in  Eastern  Palestine,  belonging  to  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  but  are  to  be  classed  among 
pagan  funerary  monuments.  Sometimes  solid 
monuments  were  erected  near  tombs  like  the 
Kamtriuat  el-HirmU,  east  of  the  Jordan— a  solid 
tower  in  two  storeys,  with  pyramidal  roof  and  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  hunting  of  the  stag,  the 
bear,  and  tlie  wild  Doar,  which  date,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  3rd  or  4th  cent.  Of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  mauso- 
leum erected  at  Modin  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  for 
his  father  and  his  brother.  'Simon,'  says  the 
writer  (I  Mac  IS"'"),  '  built  a  monument  upon  the 
sepulchres  of  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and 
raised  it  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  polished  stone 
behind  and  before.  And  ne  set  up  seven  pyramids, 
one  over  against  another,  for  his  father  and  his 
mother  and  his  four  brethren.  And  for  these  he 
made  canning  devices,  setting  about  them  great 
pillars,  and  upon  the  pUlars  he  fashioned  all 
manner  of  arms  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and 
beside  the  arms  ships  carved,  that  they  should  be 
seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.'  Of  this  famous 
structure  all  trace  has  been  lost  since  the  4th 
cent. ,  and  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified.  (See 
Modin). 

In  this  connexion  we  recall  the  stinging  words 
of  Jesus  describing  the  Pharisees  as  whited 
sepulchres,  outwardly  beautiful,  but  inwardly 
full  of  the  bones  of  the  dead — as  building  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets  and  garnishing  the  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous,  but  being  of  a  totally  different 
«>irit  from  those  they  seemed  to  honour  (Mt  23"- 

").  Whited  sepulchres  were  evidently  sepulchral 
erections  whitewashed  or  plastered  over  to  render 
them  conspicuous,  and  to  preserve  passers-by  from 
the  ceremonial  defilement  they  might  contract  by 
approaching  them.  That  some  such  distinguish- 
ing mark  was  necessary  we  gather  from  a  similar 
saying  in  St.  Lake's  Gospel,  in  which  Jesus  describAS 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  as  '  ^aves  which  appear 
not'  (Lk  11^).  The  reference  in  this  passage  must 
be  to  the  humbler  class  of  graves  simply  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  with  no  monument  of  any  kind  to 
mark  tiie  spot.  At  the  present  day  the  white- 
washed slabs  covering  Mohammedtm  graves  around 
Jerusalem  glitter  in  the  sunshine  anaeasily  attract 
notice.  (See  for  cairns  or  stones  heaped  on  graves 
art.  Burial). 

There  are  two  sepulchres  in  particular  which 
must  always  have  a  special  interest  to  the  Bible 
student,  and  which  are  both  alike  enveloped  in 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery — the  cave  of  Maoh- 
pelah,  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah ;  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  laid  and  remained  for  *  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.'  As  regards 
the  grave  of  the  patriarchs,  now  covered  by  the 
mosque  at  Hebron,  see  stt.  Machpelab  [cf.  also 
Stanley's  Sermons  in  the  East  (pp.  141-169)  and 
PEFSt  for  1882  (pp.  193-214)].  Touching  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  for  which  Saracens  and  Crusaders 
contended,  and  regarding  whose  site  heated  con- 
troversies stiU  rage,  it  seems  impossible  to  attain 
to  certainty.  The  tradition  of  more  than  fifteen 
centuries  located  it  within  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
*8Mttfl(nrediniS^r<an  AoMZor*,  p.n. 
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Sepulchre.  This  tradition  h.i.s  been  called  in 
question  since  the  days  of  Robinson.  Its  truth 
would  require  the  site  to  have  been  without  the 
wall  of  the  city,  for  it  is  said  that  'Jeuus  bear- 
ing the  cross  went  forth  unto  the  place  called  the 
place  of  a  skull'  (Jn  19"-  >*),  and  that '  He  suffered 
without  the  gate  *  (He  13^').  But  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  only  near  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  as  it  is  now  occupied,  but  it  must  always 
have  been  within  the  line  of  the  second  wall.  The 
latter  contention  is  opposed,  however,  among  recent 
authorities  by  Conrad  Schick,  who,  after  having 
resisted  the  traditional  site  for  nearly  forty  years, 
has  been  led  to  accept  it  as  the  true  site.  He 
professes  *  to  have  ascertained  by  excavations  and 
measurements  that  Calvary  and  the  tomb  in  the 
garden  where  Jesus  was  laid  were  without  the  line 
of  the  wall  though  very  close  to  it,  just  as  we  read 
in  Jn  19**.  The  site  favoured  by  recent  authorities 
is  a  knoll  of  rock  of  rounded  form  and  covered 
with  shallow  soil  and  grass,  just  outside  the  north 
wall  of  the  city,  and  a  little  dbtance  from  the 
Damascus  Gate.  Under  it  is  the  cave  called 
'Jeremiah's  Grotto,'  and  there  are  two  holes  in 
the  face  of  the  steep  and  rocky  bank  terminating 
the  knoll,  which  look  like  the  sockets  of  eyes  in 
a  skull.  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  long  United  States 
Consul  in  Jerusalem,  the  late  General  Gordon,  the 
late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  Colonel  Conder.t  have 
given  their  support  to  this  site  (see  art.  Jerusalem, 
vol.  ii.  p.  596*,  and  cf.  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
vol.  on  Jerusalem,  pp.  429-438).  Thomson,^  after 
examining  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  attained 
to  no  certainty  as  to  the  site :  '  Far  better,'  he 
says,  '  rest  contented  with  the  undoubted  fact  that 
somewhere  without  the  walls  of  this  limited  plat- 
form of  the  Holy  Citv  the  Son  of  Man  was  lifted 
up,  "  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life." ' 

LrmuTUBB.— Kell,  Bib.  Areh.  IL  IWff. ;  Bendnnr,  Bab. 
Anh.  pp.  16311.,  22i-Z27;  Stode,  OVl  Lpp.  1«,  leff.;  Sdiwally, 
Dot  Leben  nach  dm  Tode,  pp.  54-66 ;  Conder,  Syrian  Stone 
Lore;  B.  H.  Cbwlea,  Etekatoiogv :  Hebrew,  Jewiek,  and 
CAriman ;  TbomMD,  Land  and  Book;  Blin,  Exeacationt  at 
Jenu.;  Siri>,TOla  L  and  Ir.;  P£FSt,patiim;  ZDPV,  pauim. 

Thou  AS  ^N^icol 
SERAH  (mlr).— A  daughter  of  Asher,  Gn  46"  (A 
Sdop,  D  Zdppa),  Nu  26««  (B  Kipa,  B«*  AF  Sdpo, 
AY  Sarah).  1  Ch  7*>  (B  26pe,  A  Zipiu). 

BERAIAH  {vt:r(C>  "Tff,  LXX  ^patat  or  Zapaui). — 
1.  Scribe  or  secretary  in  the  reign  of  David,  2  8 
8"  (B  'Atrd,  A  ^palat).  In  2  S  20*  he  is  called 
Sheva  (fCert  im',  Keth.  nf*),  B  'IiproSi,  A  'Iu-oOt.  In 
1  K  4*  the  name  appears  as  Shisha  ttf^V  (B  ZaBd,  A 
Saai).  This  form  or  Shasha  would  be  restorea  else- 
where by  Thenius,  Wellhauoen,  and  Stade ;  while 
Klostermann  prefers  the  form  Bhavtha  (B 
'liiaoOt,  K  ^o6t,  A  2ovird),  which  is  found  in  1  Ch 
18".  2.  High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He 
was  put  to  death  with  other  distinguished  captives 
by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  2  K  25"-", 
Jer  He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  high 

priests,  1  Ch  6".  Ezra  claimed  descent  from  him, 
Ezr7>(lB8  8>Asaraias,2E3l>Saraiag).  His  name 
also  occurs  in  1  Es  6'  Siuraias.  3.  One  of '  the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces '  who  joined  Gedaliah  at  Mizpui 
after  his  appointment  as  governor  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 2  K  25=",  Jer  40».  The  text  of  Kings  is  evi- 
dentlv  abridged  from  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  epithet 
'  the  Metophathite '  applied  to  his  father  in  Kings 
really  belongs  to  a  different  person.  4.  Second  son 
of  Kenaz,  and  brother  of  Othniel,  1  Ch  4"- He 
was  father  of  Joab,  who  was  tiie  'father 'of  the 

*  PEFSt,lS»S,  p.  IWtt. 

t  Handbook  to  &e  BibU,p.  S66. 

!  The  Land  and  ths  Book  (Soathmi  Pslntliw  aiid  Jma- 
mlvmX 


Vallejr  of  Craftsmen,  cf.  Neh  11*.  8.  Grandfather 
of  Jenu,  a  prince  of  Simeon,  1  Ch  4**.  6.  One  of 
the  twelve  leaders  who  returned  with  Zembbabel, 
Ezr  2*.  In  the  corresponding  list,  Neh  V,  he  if 
called  Azariah  (I  Es  5'  Zaraias).  7.  A  priestly 
clan,  probably  named  after  the  bi^h  priest  of 
No.  2.  This  course  of  priests  was  lirst  in  order 
in  the  times  of  Zembbabel  (Neh  12"',  1  Es  5'), 
Joiakim  (Neh  12"),  and  Nehemiah  (Neh  10»).  This 
family  is  noted  as  one  of  those  that  settled  in 
Jemsalem  (Neh  11").  In  the  corresponding  list, 
1  Ch  9",  Asariah  is  substituted.  '  Very  probably 
they  were  father  and  son,  and  the  two  lists  have 
selected  different  names  to  represent  the  priestly 
house,  cf.  1  Ch  7"'  (Ryle).  8.  One  of  the  three 
princes  whom  Jehoiakim  sent  to  apprehend  Jere- 
miah and  Bamch  (Jer  36").  9.  Son  of  Neriah  and 
brother  of  Bamch,  Jer  61**^.  He  held  the  office  of 
ngut?  nt  (AV  'a  quiet  prince,'  m.  'or  prince  of  Me- 
nncha  or  chief  chamberlain' ;  RV  '  chief  chamber- 
lain,'m.  'oronartermaster').  TheVnlg.  tT.princepa 
prophelice;  the  Targ.  (M9^-j;-n  yy)  and  LXX  (ipx"* 
Sdpur),  followed  by  Gr&tz  and  Cheyne,  read  'in 
command  over  ( the)  gifts, '  i.  e.  mn;?-v.  In  this  official 
capacity  he  attended  Zedekiah  when  that  prince 
went toBaby Ion  to  pay  homage  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like  his  brother  Barnch,  he  was  a  friend  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and  the  prophet  having  written  in  a  book 
the  denunciations  against  Babylon  that  are  now 
contained  in  Jer  60-51*",  entrusted  the  volume  to 
Seraiah,  and  bade  him  on  his  arrival  at  Babylon 
to  read  the  prophecies,  publicly,  as  it  would  seem, 
and  then  with  the  symbolic  action  of  a  prophet  to 
cast  the  book  into  the  Euphrates  and  proclaim, 
'  Thns  shall  Babylon  sink,  and  shall  not  rise  again 
because  of  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her.' 
This  scene  suggested  to  St.  John  the  imagery  of 
Rev  18".  N.  J.  D.  WuiTK. 

SERAPHIM  {cffT* ;  ^pa^t/i  and  Zrpa^clr ;  wra- 

phim). — The  seraphim  are  an  order  of  celestial 
beings  referred  to  only  in  Is  6^'''.  In  his  vision  of 
J"  the  prophet  sees  them  as  attendants  of  the 
heavenly  court,  ministers  of  the  ideal  sanctuary. 
They  are  apparently  human  in  form — they  have 
faces,  bands,  and  feet  (ty.*-');  each  of  them  haii 
three  pairs  of  wings  (v.*) ;  they  stand  or  hover 
above  J*  as  He  sits  upon  His  throne  (v.') ;  and 
they  proclaim  His  holmess  in  antiphonal  chant 

(T.»). 

Opinion  varies  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
and  the  conception.  Gesenius  was  doubtful,  but 
thought  it  best  to  connect  the  term  with  the  Arab. 

i^jJit  'to  be  noble,'  thus  viewing  the  seraphim 
as  the  princes  or  nobles  of  the  heavenly  court. 
A  considerable  ntimber  of  Jewish  writers,  such  as 
Abnlwalid  and  Kimchi,  derived  the  word  from 
regarding  the  seraphim  as  bright  or  shining  angels. 
But  "iii?  means  'to  bum,'  not  'to  *Ain<,  ana  ac- 
cordingly others  have  supposed  the  word  to  denote 
the  araent  love  or  buraing  zeal  of  the  Divine 
attendants.  The  verbal  root,  however,  is  not  in- 
transitive, bat  active ;  it  means  not  to  glow  with 
heat,  but  to  eontume  with  fire.  Hence  the  seraphim 
would  have  rather  to  be  regarded  as  agents  of 
purification  by  fire.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Is  6",  where  one  of  the  spirits  is  represented  as 
carrying  celestial  fire  from  off  the  altar  to  pnrify 
the  lips  of  the  prophet  and  purge  away  his  sin  (but 
see  Dillm.-Kittel,  ad  loe.). 

It  is  now  nsnal  to  bring  the  prophet's  conception 
into  relation  with  popular  Hebrew  mythology, 
The  idraph  of  Nu  21«,  Dt  8"  is  a  'fiery,'  ».«. 
venomous,  serpent,  which  bites  the  Israehtes  in 
the  desert  (see  Serpent).  In  Is  14"  30*  allusion  is 
made  to  a  '  flying  fiery  serpent '  {*drdph),  which  has 
its  home  in  the  desert  between  Palettine  and 
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Egypt.  The  latter  is  certainly  a  creation  of  popu- 
lar imagination.  As  the  analogous  cherub  was 
primarily  a  personification  of  the  thundercloud,  bo 
the  seraph  was  of  the  serpent-like  lightning.  Now 
just  as  a  psalmist  represents  J*  as  making  the 
flaming  fire  His  ministers  (Ps  104'),  so  the  prophet 
seizosi  the  popular  notion  of  the  seraph  and  trans- 
fers il  .  to  the  realm  of  pure  spiritual  ideas.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  serpentine  form  is  left  in  his  conception. 
His  seraphim  are  the  guardians  of  J'"8  honnesa, 
who  keep  the  profane  and  unclean  at  a  distance, 
and  purge  from  defilement  that  which  ia  to  be 
taken  into  J^s  service.  By  means  of  this  splendid 
symbolism  the  prophet  vividly  expresses  the  truth 
that '  J"  is  a  consuming  fire '  (Dt  4\  He  12»). 

Another  view  has  b^n  started  by  Dillm.-Kittel 
and  Marti  owing  to  the  discovery^  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb  of  the  12tn  dynasty  at  Beni-Hassan,  of  two 
winged  grifBn  figures  placed  as  guardians  at  the 
entrance.  The  grilfin  is  represented  in  Demotic 
by  the  word  teref,  and  Maxti  suggests  that  the 
seraphim  in  Isaiah's  vision  are  tobe  thought  of 
as  guarding  the  threshold  of  the  temple.* 

The  'living  creatures'  of  Rev  4**,  which  are 
partly  like  Ezekiel's  cherubim,  resemble  Isaiah's 
seraphim  in  possessing  six  wings  and  in  proclaiming 
the  Triaagion.  But  Cheyne  has  remarked  that 
'  the  popmar  notion  of  the  seraphim  as  angels  is, 
of  course,  to  be  rejected.  They  are,  indeed,  more 
like  Titans  than  placid  Grabriels  or  Baphaels' 
{Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  i.  32). 

The  similarity  of  the  word  seraph  to  the  Egrp- 
tian  Serapis  led  Hitzig  and  others  to  identify  the 
two.  This  idea  has  found  little  acceptance  (of., 
against  it,  Dillm.-Kittel,  Jes.  ad  loc.),  and  still 
less  has  Knobel's  suggestion  that  leraphim  is  a 
false  reading  for  a^vst,  an  imaginary  Heb.  word 
meaning  '  mmisters.' 

LnKKATintB.— See  art.  Ciiervbim,  and  of.  the  Comm.  on  laaiah, 
•■p.  Cheyne,  I>Ulm.-Ki«i*!l,  and  Marti.      J,  STBACHAK. 

SERAR  (2epc(p,  AY  Aserer),  1  Ea  6*>sSi8era,  Eix 
2»,  Neh  7». 

SERED  (-n;).— A  son  of  Zebulun,  Gn  46>*  (A  'UptS, 
D"&<jptS),  Nn  26»m  (BA  ZdpeS). 

8EROIU8  PAULUS.— See  Paulus  (Seroius). 

SERJEANTS  is  used  in  Ac  16*°-*'  as  an  approxi- 
mate English  rendering  of  ^SoOxot  (  =  ' rod- 
bearers'),  which  represents  in  Greek  the  Latin 
lictores,  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the 
Roman  magistrates,  to  execute  their  orders,  and 
especially  to  administer  the  punishments  of  scourg- 
ing or  beheading.  For  thisjpurpose  they  carried,  as 
their  mark  of  office,  the  jascet,  a  bundle  of  rods 
with  an  axe  inserted.  At  Philippi  they  were 
attached  to  the  irrpanjyol,  i.e.  the  duumviri,  or 
praitores,  who  administered  justice  in  that  Roman 
colony  (Marqus^,  i.  476  ffi);  but  who  fonnd  on 
this  occasion  that  by  summarily  inflicting  stripes 
and  imprisonment,  without  due  trial,  they  had 
violated  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  so  had 
to  undo,  as  best  they  might,  the  eifecte  of  the 
rash  action  for  which  they,  rather  than  their 
instruments  the  lictors,  were  responsible. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

SEROM  (Zi^/xm').— 'The  commander  of  the  host 
of  Syria '  (6  dpxuf  Swifiem  2valat),  who  was  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabsens  at  Beth-horon,  1  Mac 
S"-'"';  Jos.  Ant.  xn.  viL  1. 

SERP^T.— Eight  Heb.  words  are  used  for 

*  On  the  Egyptian  cuatom  of  keeping  a  live  make  In  the  larger 
temple*  the  repreaentatlTe  of  the  tutelary  demon,  we  Oheyne's 
•laaiah'  in  PB  p.  139,  where  the  lamoue  Black  Granite  8m)ent 
•fAthriUtiilaflgorad. 


serpent.  One  Gr.  word  only  {(xtSm,  '  the  viper '), 
which  is  not  used  in  the  LXX,  occurs  in  the  NT. 

1.  ^  ndiOth,  is  supposed  by  some  (identifying 
roots  vni  and  vt6)  to  mean '  the  nisser.'  It  is  {generic 
for  a  serpent  or  snake.  The  Arab,  equivalent 
^nath  is  clearhr  the  same  word,  with  a  trans- 
position of  the  west  two  radicals.  Ito  meaning  is, 
however,  far  more  general  than  that  of  the  Heb. 
term.  The  root  signifies  'to  hunt  or  captur«.' 
^anaah  is  defined  'anything  that  is  hunted  or 
caught  or  captured,  of  birds  or  flying  things,  or 
venomous  or  noxious  reptiles,  such  as  scorpions  and 
serpents,  or  vermin,  sucn  as  hedgehogs  and  lizards, 
and  the  rat  and  mouse,  and  any  animal  the  head 
of  which  resembles  that  of  a  serpent.'  It  even 
includes  the  common  fly.  But,  in  popular  usage 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  applied  to  serpents  only. 

2.  f)9  tanntn,  plur.  dt»  tanntntm.  This,  which 
ia  usn^y  tr.  'dragon,'  sometimes  otherwise  (see 
Dragon,  4),  is  tr.  '  serpent'  in  AV  and  RV  of  Ex 
7».  M.  u  [y.io  RVm  '  Heb.  tanntn,  any  large  reptile '], 
and  in  RV  of  Ps  91"  (AV  '  dragon ').  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  P  in  the  above  passages 
of  Exodus  uses  tanntn  for  the  creature  into  which 
Moses'  rod  was  changed,  E  in  oh.  4*  (cf.  7"  [?  R]) 
uses  ndhdsh.  The  LSX  tr.  tanntn  by  SpiKuy  and 
ndhdth  bv  lAu.  It  would  have  beenoetter  if  our 
versions  nad  preserved  a  similar  distinction  in 
terms. 

8.  nsi^if  'upKeh.  The  Arab,  'af  a  is  defined  as  '  a 
certain  serpent  of  a  malignant  kind,  spotted  white 
and  black,  slender  in  the  neck,  broad  in  the  head. 
It  is  said  that  it  wiU  not  quit  its  place.'  There 
is  nothing  in  this  description  which  fixes  the 
species  or  even  genus  of  the  serpent  referred  to. 
AV  and  RV  tr.  'epKeh  in  the  three  places  in  which 
it  occurs  (Job  20'«,  Is  30»  59«)  'viper,'  LXX 
(Unrit,  BavAlffKos.  Tristram  believes  that  this  may 
be  Eehit  armicola,  Boie. 


4.  ais^jB  'akshUbh,  i/rrk,  aspit  (Ps  140'),  AV  and 
RV  '  adder.'  St.  Paul,  quoting  the  passage  ir  f*" 
3"  according;  to  the  LXX,  ^ives  i(rrls='  asp^' 

Job" 

RV  ' adder,'  AVm  •  asp' ;  W'^'AV  and  RV  'adder.' 


the  passage  in  Ro 
d^£;='asp.' 
10?  pe<^n.  This  worfoccurs  6  times  (Dt  32"», 
201*- AV  and  RV  '  asp ' ;  Ps  58',  AV  and 
' adder,'  AVm  •  asp' ;  91^ AV  and  RV  'adder.' 
AVm  'asp':  Is  H*  AV  and  RV  'asp').  In  all 
of  these  the  LXX  has  dmrU,  except  Job  20" 
where  it  gives  Spiicur,  and  Ps  01'*  \^ere  it  has 
paaMa-Kot.  These  discrepancies  of  translation, 
ancient  and  modem,  show  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
serpent  intended  hyjpethen.  'kaxls  seems  to  have 
be^  the  equivalent  in  Gr.  of  more  than  one  species. 
The  repeated  mention  of  the  venomousness  of  the 
pethen,  and  the  allnsion  to  ite  being  used  in  the 
tricks  of  serpent  charmers  (Ps  58»),  1^  "Tristram  to 
think  that  the  animal  intended  is  the  Ggyp.  cobra, 
Naja  haie,  L.,  on  the  ground  that  snake  charmers 
usually  nave  one  or  more  cobras.  It  is  common  to 
see  a  cobra,  on  each  side  of  a  winged  globe,  in  the 
attitude  of  striking,  chiselled  over  the  doors  of 
Egyp.  temples.  The  Eng.  'asp'  is  derived  from 
the  Gr.  ana  Lat.  aspis.  It  is  usually  understood 
in  those  languages  of  the  Vipera  aspii,  L. 

6.  vtff  fepha',  'j'lvpy  fipKOnt.  These  words  occur 
6  times  (Pr  23*"  LXX  /tejxtffrijs,  AV  and  RV  'adder,' 
AVm  'cockatrice,'  RVm  'basilisk';  Is  11"  14» 
tKyovQ.  i/rrlSun,  AV  'cockatrice,'  m.  'adder,'  RV 
'basilisk,'  m.  'adder';  59»  itnrls,  AV  'cockatrice,' 
m.  'adder,'  RV ' basilisk,'  m.  'adder';  Jer  8"  9ai>a- 
Tot!irrot= '  deadly,'  AV '  cockatrices,'  RV '  basilisks,' 
m. '  adders ').  The  meaning  of  the  root  of  the  Heb. 
word  is  unknown,  and  hence  gives  no  clue  to  the 
species  intended.  Both  cockatrice  and  basilisk  are 
fabulous.  Neither  the  LXX  nor  our  translators 
have  been  able  to  fix  on  any  species. 

7.  ta'Di»h£pMph6n{Gvi 4S>' '  adder,'  AVm ' arrow- 
snake'  [given  by  RV  in  Is  34"  for  kippiz,  AV  'great 
owl' ;  see  Owiil.  RVm  'homed  snake,'  LXX  trxa 
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B-^lurvi^ '  one  in  ambosh ').  By  general  consent  this 
serpent  has  been  identified  with  Cercute*  ffcuMl- 
gutstii,  Stmuch,  the  homed  terverU,  a  desert  species 
of  the  most  Tenomous  kind,  which  hides  in  depres- 
sions in  the  way,  as  those  made  by  a  camel's  foot. 
This  wonld  explain  the  allusion  to  biting  '  the 
horse's  heels.'  It  is  a  foot  or  18  in.  long,  of  a  sandy 
colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots.  It  has  a 
pair  of  horn-like  proce»se!i  above  the  eves.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  call  it  s^^<2n, which,  though  not 
classical,  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  its  ancient  name. 

8.  fpf  tardph,  '  fiery  serpent,'  from  a  Heb.  root 
signifying  'to  bum,' nence  poisonous  from  inflam- 
mation. It  is  usually  an  acljective  to  other  words 
signifying  serpent,  as  nSAdsh  (Nn  21*  LXX  0an- 
roCi^at),  but  also  appears  as  a  snbstantive  (Nn  21', 
Isl4»3O»LXX60ii,  dirirti?).  The  '  fiery  serpents ' 
(Nu  21*- '),  which  were  sent  to  torment  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert,  may  have  been  any  or  all  of  Uie 
venomous  species  of  et-T!h,  as  the  cobra,  the 
cerastes  or  sand  snake.  The  '  fiery  flying  serpent' 
(Is  14*  30"),  •\tf\m  tdraph  mgdpheph,  is  probably 
to  be  understood  of  some  fabulous  serpentme  crea- 
ture with  wines,  such  as  are  sculptured  on  £^;yptiaa 
monnmenta ;  out  the  expression  flifitia  may  nave 
been  intended  to  indicate  the  rapid  darting  with 
which  a  venomous  snake  strikes  its  prey.  One  of 
the  snakes  of  Syria,  called  by  the  Arabs  'a^el- 
jauz,  is  also  called  e(-(ayydrah,  because  of  its 
arrow-like,  darting  motion. 

9.  'BxiSn  is  used  only  in  the  NT,  and  is  tr' 
'  viper  MMt  3'  12"  2^,  Ek  V.  Ac  28«).  It  u  prob- 
ably generic  for  poisonous  snakes.  Tristram  thinks 
that  the  one  which  fastened  on  St.  Paul's  hand 
may  have  been  Vipera  cupis,  L.,  which,  although 
now  extinct  in  Malta,  whence  venomous  serpents 
have  entirely  disappeared,  may  have  been  there  in 
the  apostle's  day. 

A  review  of  the  above  critical  analysis  shows  (1) 
that  the  translators  have  been  at  little  puns  to 
render  the  Heb.  terms  by  the  same  Gr.  and  Eng. 
words  in  different  places ;  (2)  that  to  only  one  Heb. 
word,  ihiphtphon,  is  it  possible  to  give  a  scientific 
name  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Of  another, 
jaelhen,  the  most  probable  but  not  certain  equivalent 
IS  the  cobra.  Of  the  others,  three,  'akthHoh,  fepha' 
or  fipKOni,  and  'eph'eh,  are  wholly  uncertain  or 
indehnite  ;  one,  tanntn,  had  perhaps  better  be  tr*, 
as  elsewhere,  '  dragon  ;  one,  ndfiiiUh,  is  generic ; 
and  one,  tdraph,  is  primarily  of  •ajeetive  not  snb- 
stantive force. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  venomous 
serpents  in  Palestine  and  Syria  and  Sinai :  Daboia 
xanthina.  Gray,  a  nocturnal  species,  large  enough 
to  swaJlow  a  hare ;  Cerastes  Hasselquistii,  Straucn, 
the  homed  snake  ;  Naja  haje,  L. ,  the  Egyp.  cobra, 
a  very  deadly  species ;  Echxs  arenicola,  Boie,  also 
extremely  deadly  j  Vipera  Euphraiica,  Martin, 
and  V.  ammodytat,  L.,  both  widely  diffused  and 
highly  poisonous.  Besides  the  above  there  are 
numerous  species  of  non-venomous  snakes,  among 
which  are  Zamenis  viridiflavuB,  Dum.  et  Bibr.,  a 
species  of  a  greenish-yellow  to  tobacco-leaf  colour, 
often  0  ft.  long,  the  variety  carbonarius,  Bonap., 
being  black ;  Z.  dahlii,  of  a  bluish  colour  mottled 
with  black  spots,  and  varions  species  of  Ablabe*, 
Coluber,  etc. ;  in  all,  27  non-venomous  kinds.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  regarded  all  snakes 
with  abhorrence,  and  that  the  common  people 
supposed  most  or  all  of  them  to  be  venomous. 

The  reputation  of  the  serpent  has  always  been 
double.  It  was  the  emblem  of  Mercury  and 
iEscnlapius.  A  serpent,  to  this  day,  figures  on 
devices  and  badges  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 
The  Phcenioians  worshipped  the  serpent,'  and  the 
Chinese  do  so  now.  The  Egyptians  also  wor- 
shipped Kneph  under  this  form.  They  embalmed 
the  bodies  of  serpents.   The  Scripture  alloiirau  to 


the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  are  two :  Mt  10",  which 
refers  to  its  caution  in  avoiding  danger,  and  Gn 
3*-  ^  in  which  guile  and  malice  are  plainly  in- 
tended (cf.  2  Co  11*,  Rev  12*).  Heathen  mythology 
also  attributed  to  the  serpent  such  qualities  of 
diabolism.  And  just  as  Israel  came  to  worship 
the  brazen  serpent,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  made  to  remind  them  of  the  venom  and  de- 
stroying properties  of  its  prototype  (2  K  18'),  so 
the  neathen  have  come  to  worship  the  creature 
they  most  fear.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  all  heathen  worship  is  a  compound  of  super- 
stition and  fear.  Most  of  the  Scripture  allusiona 
to  the  serpent  are  to  its  evil  qualities.  It  is 
treaeherou*  (Dan  is  a  serpent  in  the  way,  Gn  49*''); 
venomtmt  (Ps  58^) ;  skulking  (m;  biriak.  Job  26", 


AV  'crooked,'  RV  'swifts' m.  'fleeing'  or  'glid- 
ing ' ;  Is  27*,  A'V  '  piercing,'  m.  '  crossing  like  a 
bar,'  RV  'swift,'  m.  'gli£ng'  or  'fleeing';  the 


expression  seems  to  refer  to  ite  habit  of  skulking 
noiselessly  away) ;  *  crooked  ('fmina.  Is  27*,  RVm 
'winding,'  referring  to  the  wavy  motion  with 
which  he  glides  out  of  danger) ;  it  bites  (Pr  23", 
Ec  10*' Am  5**).  Christ  compares  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  to  serpents  (Mt  <0«t;  cf.  the 
remarkable  phrase  ytrrintan  ^tSrwr  in  Mt  8''  12^). 
The  power  to  take  up  and  tread  on  serpents  un- 
harmed was  promised  to  the  disciples  (' Mk'  16", 
Lk  10").  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  serpent  of 
Gn  3  and  the  NT  reference  to  that  narrative,  see 
artt.  Fall  and  Satan.  The  mystery  of  the  serpent's 
motion  did  not  escape  Agnr  (Pr  30"),  and  only  in 
modem  times  have  we  fully  understood  its  solution. 
The  fact  that  serpents  are  produced  from  eggs  is 
also  noted  (Is  59*).  They  were  tamed  (Ja  30. 
Sirach  alludes  to  those  Utten  by  serpents,  presum- 
ably poisonous  (12").  6.  £.  Post. 

SERPEHT  CHAKHIKO.— It  U  said  in  Jer  8"  '  I 
will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among  you,  which 
will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you ' ;  and 
in  PsSS'  'they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoj>peth 
his  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.'  The  refer- 
ence here  is  clearly  not  to  any  species  as  distin- 
guished from  other  serpents,  but  to  individuals 
not  amenable  to  a  general  law.  It  need  not  be 
taken  literaUy,  as  it  may  be  that  any  snake,  pro- 
perly charmed,  would  be  subject  to  the  mysterious 
lascmation  of  the  cunning  masters  of  the  art.  The 
object  being  to  show  the  extreme  malignity  of  the 
wicked,  a  case  beyond  the  range  of  experience  is 
invoked  to  point  the  moral.  'Were  it  a  normal 
thing  for  a  pethen  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
charmed,  the  comparison  would  lose  its  force.  An 
uncharmable  serpent  is  a  monstrosi^r.  The  stop- 
ping of  the  ears  is  clearly  wilfuL  To  attempt  to 
explain  this  literaUy  by  the  fable  of  the  snake 
applying  one  ear  to  the  ground,  and  stopping  the 
other  with  its  tail  (Rabbi  Solomon),  is  childish. 
The  snake  has  no  external  ear  to  stop,  and  no 
tympanic  cavity.  The  only  tenable  explanation 
is  that  the  moral  monsters,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  psalmist,  are  comparable  to  such 
aa  exception  '  as  a  (not  the)  deaf  adder,'  ete. 

The  art  of  charming  serpents  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection in  Egypt  and  India.  The  apparatus  is  very 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  shrill  pipe  or  gang  of  pipes, 
and  a  basket  or  bags  in  which  the  snakes  already 
trained  are  kept.  These  are  of  various  species, 
some  highly  venomous,  othen  harmless.  The 
former  have  their  fangs  extracted,  or  else  the 
lower  jaw  sewn  to  the  upper  with  mlk  thread  or 
silver  wire.    When  the  piper  has  played  a  shiiU 

*  Od  the  mppoaecl  mythological  alliuioni  in  Jok  M"  sal 
b  271  Me  tha  <Unm,  ad  lac,  uui  Qaokel,  SeUffm^  a.  ( 
cap.  p.  461. 
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air,  the  Snakes  crawl  ont  of  the  basket  or  bag, 
and,  coiling  the  tail  end  of  their  bodies,  erect 
their  heads,  and  sway  backwards  and  forwards. 
The  charmer  winds  some  of  them  around  hia  body 
or  arms  or  lees.  Mishaps  sometimes  occur  to  the 
charmer  with  serpents  which  have  not  yet  had 
their  fangs  extracted.  Lane  {Mod.  Egyptians,  461) 
tells  of  a  charmer  who  had  a  Tenomous  snake 
brought  to  him  from  the  desert.  He  put  it  in  a 
basket,  and  kept  it  several  days  to  weaken  it. 
He  then  put  his  hand  into  the  basket  to  withdraw 
it  in  order  to  extract  its  fangs,  when  the  snake  bit 
him  on  Uie  thumb.  His  arm  swelled  and  turned 
black,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  died.  Some  serpent 
charmers  pretend  to  have  the  faculty  of  discovering 
serpents  in  a  house  or  ruin,  or  in  the  rocks  or  fields, 
aaci  luring  them  by  their  music,  so  that  they  can 
catch  them.  Doubtless  in  many  oases  the  snake  is 
introduced  into  the  place  by  the  charmer  or  his 
confederates ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  broad 
daylight  and  surrounded  by  keen-eyed  spectators, 
he  does  cause  serpents  to  emerge  rrom  their  holes 
or  dens,  and  so  fascinates  them  by  the  music  that 
they  become  subject  to  his  will.  Sometimes  he 
grasps  a  serpent  by  the  nape  of  its  neck,  and  bites 
pieces  ont  oi  its  head  and  neck.       G.  £.  Post. 

8ERU0  (iriff,  2epo6x).— Son  of  Ken  and  father  of 
Nahor,  Gn  1  !»•»»•»»,  Lk  3».  Ethnologically  the 
name  is  that  of  Saruj,  a  district  and  city  north 
of  Haran  (see  Dillm.  Gen.  ad  loe.  and  the  auuioiities 
quoted  there). 
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S.  Slavery  and  anolent  dTOintlaa. 

4.  Slavery  in  ancient  pr»-«xiUan  bistL 

t.  Legislation  reipeoung  atavee:  (A)  pn-wdllan,  (B) 

poet -exilian,  (0)  oompenMOOO  lor  tataxj  to 

slaves,  (D)  mnaway  slavM. 
0.  Statoa  of  temale  alarai. 
T.  Price  o(  slaves. 

8.  History  ol  slavery  tram  Jerontah  ornwrta 
9l  Christian  attitude  to  slavery. 
10.  Baligion*  use  ol  the  term 'slave 'CsommfX 
Utaratora. 

L  Hired  Serrant^The  word  emploTed  in  Hebrew 
for  a  servant  who  worked  for  hire,  a  nired  servant, 
is  -v^,  a  terra  also  employed  in  Jer  46"  for  a 
mercenary  soldier.  Such  a  hired  ttrvaiU  was, 
however,  free  to  render  such  service  or  not  as  he 
pleased.  There  was  no  constraint  over  his  activity 
except  for  the  stipulated  time  and  mode  of  it,  for 
whicn  payment  or  wages  (ifp)  was  received.  It  is 
very  difiicult  to  determine  what  place  the  hired 
servant  or  workman  filled  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Israel's  pre-exilian  history.  There  are  no  raenla- 
tions  about  him  in  the  primitive  compena  of 
laws  called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex  21-23). 
The  wild  followers  whom  Abimelech  hired  (Jg  9*) 
scarcely  come  under  this  category,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  priest  hired  by  Micah  (Jg 
18*).  But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the 
more  developed  code  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
which  reflects  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization. 
There  we  find  distinct  provision  made  that  the 
hired  servant  u  to  be  paid  regularly  every  evening 
(Dt  24")  before  sunset,  and  this  rule  is  made  to 
apply  to  both  Hebrew  and  foreign  labourer  alike. 
In  tne  poet- exilian  legislation  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  (19")  this  instruction  u  main- 
tained in  full  force.  In  fact,  in  post-exilian  times 
an  effort  becomes  clearly  apparent  in  legislation  to 
make  the  lot  of  the  slave  approximate  to  that  of 
the  hired  servant  (Lv  2S^).  In  the  post-exilian 
literature  the  references  to  tiie  hired  servant  are  not 
infrequent.   Bee  the  Lexicons,  «.  i<9|^.   The  Greek 


equivalent  is  )ittrOios,  luaBurrit.  The  former  is  the 
term  employed  in  Lk  15"- The  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  or  hired  servant  to 
the  Hebrew  household  and  that  of  the  slave  (i^j;), 
or  of  the  stranger  or  resident  alien  (ij),  was  that 
the  relation  of  the  hired  servant  was  looser ;  see 
Familt. 

iL  SlaTe^l.  Name  and  Mbanino.— The  ordi- 
nary Heb.  equivalent  of  '  servant '  was  the  word 
which  properly  designates  »lav«,  w,  'ebed,  a  word 
common  to  all  Semitic  langna{[es,  including  Sabeean. 
It  is,  however,  seldom  found  in  Assyro-BaDylonian, 
in  which  the  equivalent  more  frequently  used  is 
ardu.  The  Gr.  equivalent  is  JoSXot  (also  Stpiirur, 
s-oTt,  olKiTTit).  The  word  iji;  is  as  common  in 
Phcenician  as  in  Hebrew,  and  enters  into  Phoen. 
proper  names  (compounded  with  the  name  of  deity 
precisely  as  in  Heb.).  See  Bloch,  Phonieitehe* 
Gloasar,  pp.  47, 48,  both  pages  being  entirely  iiUed 
with  examples.  The  Tel  el- Amama  tablets  give  us 
further  evidence  of  Canaanite  names  of  the  15th 
cent,  (circ.),  vis.'Abd-Addi,' Abd-Ura8,'Abd- ASirta, 
'Abd-Milki,  etc  For  similar  names  compounded 
with  'Abd  (fern.  Amat)  in  Arabic,  see  Wellhausen, 
Reste  *,  pp.  2-4.  The  verbal  root  of  the  substantive 
13V  connotes  fundamentally  the  idea  of  working. 
In  primitive  life  this  meant  chiefly  the  tilling  of 
the  soil  (Gn  2*  3"  4>,  2  S  9").  Then  it  came  to  be 
speciallv  aasociated  with  the  conception  of  working 
for  (HeD.  7)  another.  Accordingly,  the  subst.  i^n 
is  based  on  this  special  meaning,  and  therefore 
signifies  one  %Bho  labourt  for  another  and  remaint 
permanently  subject  to  iht»  relationship. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  cardinal  distinction  between 
a  free  man  whose  activity  is  not  restricted  by  any 
oompulsion  to  serve  the  interests  of  another,  and 
the  slave  whose  activity  is  so  restricted. 

2.  Origin  of  Sla vest.— Slavery  was  probably 
a  necessary  element  in  all  ancient  industrial  life. 
Slaveryanses  from  two  main  causes,  viz.  Want  and 
War.  Privation  and  famine  compel  a  man,  a  family, 
or  a  clan  to  accept  terms  of  service  and  maintenance 
from  others  to  which  under  normal  conditions  they 
would  never  submit.  War,  a  yet  more  potent  cause, 
brings  in  its  train  foreign  captives  who  are  forced 
to  enter  a  lot  of  subjection  to  the  wiU  of  their 
oonqnerors.  War,  moreover,  carries  in  its  track 
desolation  of  house  and  home  and  of  all  means  of 
subsistence.  Whole  populations  are  rendered  des- 
titute, and  flee  for  protection  and  maintenance  to 
some  friendly  but  alien  race,  and  thus  voluntarily 
enter  into  the  position  of  bond-slaves  as  a  refuge 
from  famine  an^  death.  'The  greatest  of  all  divi- 
sions,' says  Tylor,*  'that  between  freeman  and 
slave,  appears  as  soon  as  the  barbaric  warrior 
spares  the  life  of  his  enemy  when  he  has  him  down, 
and  brings  him  home  to  drudge  for  him  and  till  the 
soil.  How  low  in  dvilization  this  begins  appears 
by  a  slave-oaste  forbidden  to  bear  arms  forming 
part  of  several  of  the  lower  American  tribes.'  We 
shall  presently  see  how  this  condition  of  slavery 
belonged  to  uie  old-world  life  of  ancient  Heb. 
society,  where  the  male  and  female  slave  rank  next 
above  the  ox  and  the  ass.  The  terms  used  for 
both  were  sometimes  closely  similar,  and  indicated 
that  they  were  regarded  as  property  that  had  been 
acquired.  The  oxen  were  called  Dy  the  Hebrew 
his  njQO,  his  acquired  property  or  possessions  (Lat. 
-        The  s* 


peculium,  Gr.  cr^ot). 


slave,  on  the  other 


nand,  was  his  purchased  possession  or  <\oi  njK  (Gn 
17u.i».»  Ex  &*  21'"').  Tylor  (».)  thinks  that 
the  hired  labourer  arose  out  of  the  more  ancient 
slave,  the  hired  servant  ont  of  the  ancient  servui. 
'  The  master  at  first  let  out  his  slaves  to  work  for 
his  profit,  and  then  free  men  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  work  for  their  own  profit,  so  that 
there  grew  np  the  great  wage-earning  elaas.'  The 

*  Anthropdlcn,  p.  434II. 
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reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  this  theoTy  is 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  critical  inquiry  in  the 
OT,  for  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  we 
showed  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  T;i^ 
or  liiied  servant  hardly  appears  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  pre-exilian  Hebrew  history. 

3.  Slavery  and  anciknt  Civilization.— It 
can  hardly  admit  of  doubt  that  the  advance  of 
early  human  society  in  the  arts  of  life  was  lareely 
aided  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Through  slave 
labour,  agriculture  and  industrial  life  progressed, 
wealth  ac(:umulated,  and  leisure  was  given  to 
priests,  scribes,  philosophers,  and  literati  to  reflect 
and  raise  the  level  of  human  intelligence.  What 
modem  machinery  accomplishes  for  man  now, 
slave-labour  accomplished  then.  In  a  word,  early 
civilization  rested  upon  slavery  as  a  basis.  With- 
out servile  toil  such  vast  structures  as  the  P3rra- 
mids  and  the  sphinx  of  Gizeh  would  never  have 
been  reared.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition 
of  Heb.  bondmen  employed  by  the  Egyp.  Pharaoh 
in  the  erection  of  his  granaries  (Ex  I"-''').  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  Assyr.  monuments  the  same 
features  of  slave-labour  powerfully  impress  ns. 
The  Assyrian  empire,  unlike  the  Babylonian,  was 
essentially  military,  and  the  captives  obtained  by 
foreign  conquest  were  employea  in  executing  the 
laborious  task  of  dragging  colossal  monuments 
into  position.  The  vivid  reliefs  discovered  at 
Kouyunjik,  portrayed  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and 
Baht/lon  (pp.  25, 27),  clearly  exemplify  the  character 
of  those  heavy  tasks  executed  in  an  almost  tropical 
climate.  We  see  the  Assyrian  king  superintend- 
ing the  removal  of  an  enormous  onll.  Several 
hundreds  of  slaves,  provided  with  a  rope  which 
passes  over  their  shoulders,  are  struggling  in  a 
long  succession  that  ascends  in  single  file  up  a 
steep  declivity,  dragging  into  position  an  immense 
bull  which  has  been  landed  from  the  river.  By 
that  river  it  has  evidently  been  conveyed  from 
the  stone  quarries  where  it  has  been  hewn  and 
probably  snaped.  Other  slaves  are  portrayed 
carrying  saws,  picks,  and  shovels.  A  pair  of 
them  are  dragging  along  by  a  rope,  passing  over 
the  shoulder  of  each,  a  cart  laden  with  planks  or 
levers.  At  intervals  a  task-master  can  be  seen 
wielding  a  stick. 

But  slaves  were  employed  not  only  in  the  more 
laborious  forms  of  manual  exertion,  but  also  in  the 
arts  requiring  manual  dexterity  and  artistic  skill. 
Accordmg  to  Wilkinson  (i.  p.  467),  the  monuments 
testify  that  the  Egyptian  male  and  female  musi- 
cians and  dancers  were  slaves,  just  as  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  maidens  who  formed  the  chorus  of  the  Selene 
of  Euripides  were  slaves  brought  to  the  Egyptian 
market  by  Phoenician  traders.  In  Egyptian 
banquets  Uie  men  were  attended  by  slaves,  while 
the  women  were  waited  upon  by  handmaids  who 
were  female  slaves.  '  An  upper  maidservant  or  a 
white  slave  had  the  ofiBce  of  handing  the  wine  or 
whatever  refreshment  was  offered  to  the  ladies 
who  were  present  at  a  banquet,  and  a  black  woman 
followed  her  in  an  inferior  capacity  to  receive  an 
empty  cup.'  Female  slaves  are  easily  recognized 
in  Egvptian  portrayals.  For  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  same  dress  as  the  ladies,  and 
their  hair  was  adjusted  in  a  different  fashion.  We 
find  it  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a  kind  of 
loop  or  arrange  in  long  plaits  at  the  back,  while 
eignt  or  nine  others  hang  down  on  either  side  of 
the  neck  and  face.  Also  they  wore  a  long  tight 
gown  tied  at  the  neck,  with  short  close  sleeves 
reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  or  they  wore  a  long 
loose  robe  thrown  over  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
lowest  menials,  i.e.  the  men-slaves  who  toiled  in 
the  oonntry,  wore  '  rough  skirts  of  matting  which 
they  were  wont  to  seat  with  a  piece  of  bather' 


(Lepsius,  Wilkinson),  while  those  who  were 
pelfed  to  adopt  a  more  active  mode  of  life  wore 
nothing  but  a  simple  fringed  girdle,  like  that 
which  IS  still  worn  by  many  African  tribes,  *a 
narrow  strip  of  stuff  with  a  few  ribbons  or  the 
end  of  the  strip  itself  hanging  down  in  front.' 
Under  the  New  Empire  we  even  find  that  the 
young  slaves  who  served  wealthy  nobles  at  feasts 
wore,  as  their  only  article  of  clothing,  a  strip  of 
leather  which  passed  between  the  legs,  and  was 
held  up  by  an  embroidered  belt  (Erman). 

4.  Slavebt  in  ancient  pee-exilian  Israel. 
—  In  the  primitive  social  conditions  of  ancient 
Israel  the  (utTerent  ranks  of  the  community  moved 
easily  and  freely  amongst  each  other  and  came 
into  hourly  contact.  The  courtesies  and  etiquette 
of  life,  especially  in  salutations  and  meals,  were 
certainly  not  neglected ;  yet  the  gulfs  created 
between  class  and  class  by  our  highly  developed 
modem  civilization  were,  fortunately  for  human 
happiness,  then  unknown.  In  the  life  presented 
to  ns  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  we  find 
high  and  low  equally  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural employment.     We  are  reminded  of  the 

genial  state  of  society  in  Ithaca  as  depicted  in  the 
'dyst^.  When  the  deputies  of  Jabesh-jgilead 
came  in  quest  of  Saul,  thev  found  the  Benjamito 
chief  and  Israel's  future  King  returning  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen  from  his  field  (1  S  11').  We  associate 
Saul  with  the  figure  of  the  Roman  Cincinnatus 
summoned  straight  from  the  plough  to  assume  the 
office  of  dictator. 

Thus,  in  that  early  and  simple  Hebrew  civiliza- 
tion, slavery  was  free  from  half  the  terrors  with 
which  the  later  Roman  civilization  and  the  con- 
ditions of  our  modem  life  have  invested  it.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  in  the  earlier  pre-exilian 
days  the  lot  of  a  Hebrew  bond-slave  among  his 
countrymen  was  oppressive  or  even  irksome.  The 
description  given  by  Doughty  of  slavery  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Arabia  corresponds  in  many  par- 
ticulars with  the  conditions  of  the  early  Hebrew 
bond-servant  {Arabia  Deeerta,  L  p.  654) — 

'The  oondiUon  of  the  (lave  !•  almys  toleimble  and  U  often 
happjr  in  Arabia;  bred  op  poor  brothen  of  the  son*  of  the 
houaehold,  they  are  a  manner  of  Ood'a  wardi  of  the  pioui 
Mohanunedan  honaeholder  who  ia  ammj/  (properiv  "  my  uncle  "] 
of  their  servitude  and  aMyC'iny  father").  ...  It  is  not  many 
yean  "  if  their  houselord  fear*  Allah  "  before  he  will  give  them 
their  liberty ;  and  then  he  sends  them  not  away  empty  :  but  in 
upliuid  Arabia  (where  only  snbetantial  persons  are  slave-holders) 
the  good  man  will  many  out  his  free  servants,  male  and  female, 
endovring  them  with  somewhat  of  hi*  own  labetaooe,  whether 
camels  or  paUn.st<ais.' 

We  shall  note  the  close  parallel  between  the  latter 
part  of  this  extract  and  the  details  of  Hebrew 
usage  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

A  sutve  could  attain  to  a  high  position  m  his 
master's  household.  He  might  even  become  his 
heir  in  default  of  offspring  (Gn  15»-»).  The  im- 
portant place  filled  by  the  slave  Eliezer,  though  a 
foreigner  (Damascene),  in  the  household  of  Abra- 
ham, is  not  without  parallels  in  the  narratives  of 
antiquity.  The  Hebrew  captive  Joseph  becomes 
the  prime-minister  of  Pharaoh.  In  1  Ch  2**  we 
read  the  interesting  fact  that  Sheshan  in  default 
of  male  issue  mamed  one  of  his  daughters  to  the 
Eg3rptian  (?)  slave  Jarha'.  In  case  of  an  emergency, 
the  master  of  a  household  might  seek  counsel  from 
his  slave  as  from  a  trusted  friend.  Abigail  has 
recourse  to  one  of  Nabal's  slaves  for  advice  in 
order  to  appease  David's  anger  (1  8  SS'**-)-  A 
homely  episode  of  this  character  ooours  in  the  life 
of  Saul  (1  S  V"",  belonging  to  the  older  stratum 
of  the  narrative  called  by  Budde  O ;  of.  Richttr  «. 
Samuel,  p.  169  ff.).  Saul,  in  his  baffled  search  for 
his  father's  lost  asses,  turns  at  length  for  counsel  to 
his  slave.  The  slave  gives  the  right  advice,  and 
directe  hia  master's  stops  to  the  seer  SamueL  A 
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fee  ia  nqnisite  for  the  consultation,  and  the  slave 
lends  his  master  a  qnarter  of  a  shekel  (about  8Ad.). 
Saul,  in  response  to  his  slave's  advice,  says,  '  Your 
advice  is  good :  come,  let  ns  go.'  This  vivid  narra- 
tive reminds  ns  of  Gn  24  (J;  according  to  Ball  J', 
bnt  Knenen  regards  it  as  J*),  in  which  Abraham 
sends  Eliezer  on  an  imi>ortant  mission  to  secure  a 
wife  for  his  son,  and  exhibits  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  confidential  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  head  of  a  household  or  the  sheikh  of  a  clan  and 
liis  slave.  From  the  above  narrative  respecting 
Sanl,  in  which  he  borrows  a  small  sum  from  his 
slave,  we  gather  the  significant  hint  that  slaves 
misht  even  be  the  owners  of  property. 

The  position  of  a  slave  ia  a  household  would 
largely  depend  on  his  origin,  viz.  whether  of  He- 
brew or  of  foreign  nationtuity.  In  the  latter  case 
his  situation  would  certainly  not  be  so  favourable, 
unless  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliezer,  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  the  household,  and  thus  came  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  clan  to  which  he  was  locally 
attached,  sharing  in  its  hospitality  and  protection, 
and  taking  his  due  part  in  its  lacra.  The  position 
of  a  recentlv  purchased  slave  taken  captive  in  war 
would  be  far  different.  In  a  Roman  or  Greek 
household  he  would  be  set  to  do  the  most  menial 
tasks  of  drudgery;  and  his  place  in  a  Hebrew  family 
would  be  similar,  though  not  so  forlorn.  The 
Canaanites,  as  we  learn  from  Jg  !»••>••••■,  were 
employed  in  hard  task-work  (09).  These  lower 
employments  are  described  in  Dt  29"  as  gathering 
firewood  and  drawing  water.  The  laws  respecting 
warfare  in  Dt  20">'-  prescribe  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities  which  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Israel  should  be  taken  as  slaves,  while  in  case  of 
resistance  the  m^e  inhabitants  were  to  be  slain 
with  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  with 
the  cattle  were  to  be  taken  as  a  prey  (cf .  Nu  31'^ 
In  the  time  of  David,  through  his  numerous  foreign 
wars,  there  came  to  be  a  lar^^e  number  of  these 
foreign  helots  engaged  in  labonons  task-work  (0;). 
From  2  S  20^  we  gather  that  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  an  officer  to  superintend  this  special 
department  of  national  life,  viz.  the  iji;  09  (Gn  49") 
or  forced  service  exacted  from  the  dave-labonrer. 
This  was  probably  true  of  the  reign  of  David's 
successor  Solomon  (I  K  9"),  who  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  exact  any  bond-service  from  Helnrews 
(save  for  the  special  work  mentioned  in  S^'W- ),  since 
the  foreign  slaves  abundantly  sufficed  for  all  needs. 
Indeed,  slaves  of  foreign  origin  were  very  numerous 
in  the  East,  and  this  became  especially  true  in  the 
9th  and  following  centuries.  Assyrian  inscriptions 
and  portrayals  abundantly  testify  to  the  barbarous 
practices  tnat  prevailed  in  ancient  Asiatic  warfare 
when  cities  were  stormed  and  sacked.  We  know 
from  numerous  inscriptions  that  a  large  number  of 
the  prisoners*  were  carried  away  captive.  Man^ 
of  these,  of  whom  female  captives  oonstitnted  a 
considerable  proportion,  wonldTinevitablyfind  their 
way  to  foreign  markets.  The  great  mercantile 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  peoples,  who  had  their  cele- 
brated emporia  of  commerce  at  Tjrre  and  Sidon, 
shared  with  the  Philistines  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  chief  slave-dealing  race  of  antiquity. 
Thus  in  the  middle  of  the  8tE  cent.  Amot  brings 
ihia  accusation  against  the  Philistines,  who  passed 

*nw  AajilMi  term  wm  IoAMw  6St^  and  MKttu  (iOiittv, 
not  iraX  Tb«  former  term,  chanustarlstlaally  eaoogh.  If  in- 
eluilTe  of  nioU  iceneraUy  (Tlflath-pUewr  i.  Prism  Into.  ooL  U. 
SO,  lil.  60, 86  rB.a  1100]).  But  the  meaninir  l>  only  too  clear  in 
iJumaflrkbal'*  Annale,  L  108  (e.  880  B.a),  where  we  read  that 
he  etorined  the  tortrees  ot  Bolal,  and  III  M  laUanmu  ina  itaU 
tintp,  '  I  oonenmed  with  fire  3000  of  their  captives  and  left 
not  one  aool  aUre,'— iiiittit,  on  the  other  hand,  meana  definitely 
war^aptivea.  Theie  were  employed  by  Eaarhaddon  in  building 
temple*  (Priam  Inaoo.  A  and  O,  col.  Iv.  44-40).  Benecting 
slavery  In  Babylonia,  aaa  TIals,  itati-^Myr.  CML  (1888)^ 
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on  their  captive  Israelites  to  the  Edomites  (Am  1*). 
We  may  coniecture  that  the  last-named  sold  them 
again  to  traders  who  shipped  them  from  Elath  for 
foreign  shores  and  markets.  It  is  nearly  certain 
that  these  traders  would  be  Phcenicians,  for '  trader' 
and '  Phoenician '  (Canaanite)  were  almost  synonym- 
ous terms  in  those  days  (Uos  12^,  Is  23")  and  later 
(Zeph  I",  Ezk  17',  Pr  31**).  Hence  the  same  pro- 
phet brings  a  similar  charge  against  the  Phoenicians 
oecanse  tney  forgot  the  covenant  of  'brethren' 
which  subsisted  between  Phoenicia  and  Israel  from 
the  days  of  Solomon  (Am  ").*  In  post-exilian 
times  Joel  (3  [Heb.  4] ')  denounced  both  these  nations 
for  selling  the  captives  of  Jerusalem  beyond  seas 
to  the  sons  of  Javan,  i.e.  to  the  Greek  populations 
which  covered  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  contrast  with  the  forlorn,  though  far  from 
hopeless,  lot  of  a  foreign  slave  in  a  Hebrew  house- 
hold, the  condition  of  a  home-bom  and  Israelite 
slave  would  be  far  more  tolerable.  The  Hebrew 
slave  frequently  came  into  his  unfortunate  position 
through  the  exigencies  of  the  harsh  laws  of  debt 
(see  Debt)  which  prevailed  then  and  prevail  still 
in  Oriental  countries.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Lv 
SS"-",  which  exhibits  the  case  of  a  man  volun- 
tarily entering  the  state  of  servitude  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  his  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ments had  contracted.  During  the  regal  period 
Canaanite  civilization  had  spread  and  bad  become 
absorbed  by  the  Hebrew  inhabitants,  the  population 
of  towns  had  increased,  and  the  power  of  the  rich 
landowning  class  was  seriously  felt.  The  creditor 
became  sometimes  so  harsh  and  exacting,  that,  if 
the  father  died,  the  sons  might  be  sold  into  slavery 
to  pay  his  debt  (2  K  4*).t  These  social  evils  must 
have  been  aggravated  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  when 
the  Syrian  wars  desolated  the  borders  of  both 
Ephratm  and  Jndah,  and  the  small  farmers  lost 
their  crops  and  cattle  through  the  ravages  of  the 
invader  (cf.  Is  I',  Jer  d**),  and  were  driven  to 
borrow  at  the  oppressive  rate  of  even  20  per  cent. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  miserable 
lot  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  awakened  both  the 
pity  and  indignation  of  the  prophets  of  tlie  8th 
cent.,  who  rebuked  the  overbearing  avarice  of  the 
wealthy  landowner.  Amos  upbraids  the  harsh 
creditor  who  sells  his  helpless  victim  into  slavery 
for  a  paltry  debt  equivalent  in  value  to  a  pair  of 
sandals  (Am  2*  8").  A  generation  later  Isaiah  de- 
nounces the  aggravated  evils  of  his  own  time,  the 
accumulation  of  the  smaller  properties  consequent 
on  the  dispossession  of  the  smaller  owner  (is  5"). 
Meanwhile  wealth  increased  with  rapid  strides  in 
spite  of  the  Assyrian  invasions.  In  the  days  of 
Amos  the  nobles  lived  in  luxury  in  their  summer 
and  winter  houses  (Am  3",  ct.  ch.  6).  In  the 
Northern  kingdom  houses  were  erected  of  hown 
stone  instead  of  the  common  brick,  and  of  oodat 
in  place  of  the  common  sycamore  (Is  9">).  '  The 
land  was  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and  there  was  no 
end  to  the  treasures'  {2').  Young  foreign  slaves 
were  sold  into  Israel  in  conriderabie  numbers.; 

6.  Leoislation  besfectino  Slavbs.  —  This  is 

*  For  a  diSerant  interpretation  of  the  'ooranaot  ct  brothen,' 
aee  Driver,  Joel  and  Amo$,  p.  187. 

t  *  A  yonng  family  is  sometimes  an  Insupportable  burden  to 
poor  parents.  Hence  it  is  not  a  very  rare  ooeurrenee  in  %vpt 
for  children  to  be  publicly  carried  about  for  sale  by  their 
motben  or  by  women  employed  by  the  fathers ;  but  this  very 
seldom  happens exo«>t  in  cases  of  great  distreas'(Lane.  Jfonnert 


and  0iMtom*  qf  the  Modtm  BgypHam,  n,  tOS). 

}  So  we  should  probably  undeiatana  the  doubtful  passage 
Is  Sib,  which  runs  in  the  Hebrew  yyikf  onu  ni'  [aji  'and 
thev  abound  in  young  foreign  (slaves).'  It  is  probably  rendered 
with  fair  correctness  by  the  LXZ  mm3  rut,*  w4XXk  iiXifiXm 
S^HnavTMt.  ThatthaHlph'll of  psiErprobablymeant 'abound 
Is  oonHnned  by  the  Anua.      cim  ^f^ttu  est,  tatit/iM,  and 

ftX  In  1 K  W*.  Monorar,  this  meaning  hanaonings  with  UCX 
and  ifyftH  Is  tlM  eontazt. 
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to  be  found  in  all  three  codes  of  the  Torah,  viz. 
(o)  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex  211"" ;  (6) 
its  snbsequent  development  in  the  Deateronomic 
legislation  in  Dt  15""";  (c)  lastly,  in  the  post- 
exilian  Book  of  Leviticns  (P)  in  Lv  25»«.  All 
these,  except  Lv  25'**"",  deal  with  the  conditions  of 
a  Hebrew  slave  in  the  possession  of  a  master  of  the 
same  nationality,  and  not  with  the  case  of  a  foreign 
slave.   This  must  be  considered  separately. 

A.  We  sliall  deal,  first,  with  the ^>re-exi2tan  legis- 
lation contained  in  the  two  sections  (a)  and  (i). 
The  period  of  service  is  fixed  as  six  years ;  in  the 
seventh  there  is  the  year  of  release.  The  question 
has  been  asked  whether  the  six  years  may  not  be 
regarded  as  a  maximum  perio<£  It  is  certainly 
quite  possible  that  when,  as  in  the  case  of  deb^ 
the  sum  to  be  earned  by  service  could  be  worked 
ont  in  a  shorter  term,  the  six -years'  period  mieht  be 
abridged,  but  we  have  insufficient  data  in  the  OT 
to  guide  us  on  this  point.  The  legislation  appears 
to  contemplate  six  years  as  the  least  period  for 
which  service  oould  be  entered.  So  Rabbis  in 
their  interpretations  have  inferred.  Jacob's  seven 
years'  bondage  to  Laban  (Gn  29")  seems  to  point  to 
a  somewhat  divergent  tradition.  It  is  evident  that 
the  six-years'  period  corresponds  to  the  six  days  of 
work  followe«l  by  the  day  of  Sabbath  rest.  So 
with  agricultural  land,  which  in  the  seventh  year 
is  to  lie  fallow.  Jer  84*""  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant, since  it  shows  that  these  laws  respecting 
slaves  were  constantly  violated  by  the  owners. 

In  the  pre-exilian  legislation  the  special  cases 
are  duly  provided  for.  But  this  is  more  particularly 
true  01  the  earlier  compcnd  of  laws  (Book  of  the 
Covenant).  In  £x  21*'*  the  case  of  a  man  who 
enters  bond-service  nnmarried  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  married  man.  Under  the  latter  case  there 
are  two  varieties.  If  the  marriage  took  place  prior 
to  the  term  of  service,  husbana  and  wife  become 
free  together.  But  if  the  slave  marries  one  of  the 
slave-girls  in  his  master's  household,  the  wife  and 
the  children  bom  to  him  by  her  do  not  accompany 
the  husband  in  his  year  of  release.  This  last  stipu- 
lation is  not  mentioned  in  the  Deateronomic  legis- 
lation. Are  we  to  understand  that  the  express 
provisions  of  the  earlier  legislation  are  tacitly 
assumed  In  the  later?  This  is  scarcely  probable, 
since  (1)  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  consistently 
repeats  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  when  adopted  into  its  own  code.  Their 
omission,  when  taoitlv  understood,  wonld  have 
greatly  abbreviated  the  later  legjslation  in  its 
written  form.  (2)  We  note  a  striking  oontraat 
between  the  express  provision  in  Dt  16'^  (viz.  that 
the  ceremony  deaoribed  in  Ex  21*,  Dt  16™  should 
apply  to  womm  ai  well)  and  the  hard  injunction  of 
£x  iV  that  the  daughter  who  ia  sold  as  a  bond- 
woman shall  not  go  nee  as  the  bondman  does.  It 
IB  true  that  the  case  here  contemplated  ia  that  of 
ooncubinage;  bat,  as  Driver  in  nis  commentuy 
pertinently  observes,  the  terms  in  Dt  16"-  are  quite 
general,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  intro- 
ducing exceptions  out  of  the  earlier  legislation. 
The  KKle  of  Deuteronomy  is  evidently  separated 
from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  by  several  centuries 
during  which  the  Hebrew  race  advanced  both 
socially  and  politically.  The  humanitarian  ten- 
dency which  was  already  conspicuous  in  the  more 
primitive  legislation  had  advanced  still  further. 
It  may  even  be  true,  as  Driver  suggests,  that 
Deuteronomy  belongs  to  an  age  so  far  advanced 
on  that  of  the  earlier  code  that  the  case  no  longer 
practically  occurred  of  a  woman  being  sold  into 
sbtveiy  for  concubinage,  or  at  all  events  this  was 
not  contemplated  or  recognized.  This  could  hardly 
have  been  true  at  a  date  earlier  than  B.a  622. 

It  sometimes,  perhaps  not  infrequently,  happened 
that  a  slave  loved  hu  master,  or  was  tmpeUed  by 


the  strong  motives  which  the  sustenance  and  pro- 
tection of  his  master's  home  afforded,  not  to  avaU 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  the  seventh  year  of 
release.  Under  the  terms  of  the  earlier  legislation,  a 
wife,  married  when  her  husband  was  living  in  bond- 
age in  his  master's  household,  and  the  family  reared 
under  these  conditions  could  not  pass  into  freedom 
with  the  man  when  the  seventh  year  of  release  had 
come.  This  would  furnish  an  even  stronger  in- 
ducement not  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  which 
the  seventh  year  permitted.  The  master  would 
then  take  the  slave  and  bring  him  to  God  (i.e.  to 
the  local  priest  in  the  nearest  sanctuaiy*),  and  bore 
through  his  ear  in  token  of  the  fact  that  the  slave 
was  now  the  property  of  his  master  in  perpetuity 
(Ex  21').  This  should  not  be  understood  to  mean 
merely  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  Josephns  {Ant. 

IV.  viiL  28)  and  Rashi  assume,  since  this  wonld 
introduce  an  arbitrary  qualification.  The  year 
of  jubilee,  as  we  shall  nave  subsequent  occasion  to 
see,  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  national  life. 

"The  growing  humanitarian  tendency  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Deateronomio  legislation 
shows  itself  in  the  addition  of  an  express  stipu- 
lation (Dt  IC**")  that  the  master  on  releasmg 
his  slave  was  to  provide  him  liberallv  from  his 
flocks,  his  ooruj  and  his  winet  (cf.  the  modem 
Arabian  usage  cited  from  Doughty,  above,  p.  462'*). 

The  special  case  must  now  oe  considered  of  a 
father  selling  his  daughter  into  slavery  to  another. 
To  this  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  refers  (Ex  2P-"). 
This  was  done  under  the  stipulation  that  the 
maiden  should  become  the  master's  concubine  or 
that  of  his  son.  If  she  faU  to  please  her  master 
(or  his  son)  who  has  destined  her  for  himself  (read 
^  Mrith  Kirt  in  place  of  liS),  she  shall  be  redeemed 
[by  her  'father  or  some  near  relative].  Under  no 
circumstances  is  she  to  be  sold  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner.  If  she  be  the  concubine  of  the  master's 
son,  she  is  to  be  treated  as  a  daughter  of  the 
master's  household.  But  If  another  woman  ia 
married,  she  is  in  no  way  to  be  defrauded  of  her 
food,  dress,  or  conjugal  rights.  If  any  of  these  three 
rights  of  food,  dress,  etc.,  be  not  preserved  intact, 
she  may  claim  her  freedom  and  depart  without 
any  reaemption  money  being  paid  as  oompenaa- 
tion.  As  already  stated,  the  case  of  a  ooncubin*- 
slave  does  not  anse  in  the  Deateronomio  ooda. 

Bndda  In  ZATW,  im,  p.  lOOL,  dlaonnes  Um  dlffloolUn  ol 
ExSls-ii.  After  remarking  thMl>tl&i>'"iiidioatM*o*dTaDM 
In  dviUatlon,  be  oompuei  Lt  IB**,  whioti,  however,  oontem. 
pUte*  k  diflerent  eet  of  ooadiOone.  Bodde  (oggest*  w  Ingenl- 
omemeDdiktlonotUwdoabttQl  (nr  "VM  Into  nST'tti  -vm 
<proTldad  tlutt  he  has  not  known  her  (canudlyX'  The  LXZ 
t  mirf  »»fa/n» »}■<«»«,  'hea  promlied  or  pledged  heraelt  to 
bhn,'  appeu*  to  nutain  the  reading  ol  the  KM.  We  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  alao  render  the  Beb.  text  (^M)  ■  to  whom 
[one]  has  destined  bar.'  W.  R.  Smith,  however,  fai  XATW, 
4892,  p.  VSt,  aoppottt  Budded  reading  of  and  makes  the 
(nithersaggeetlon  that  did  not  originally  stand  In  the  texlb 
which  wu  aimply  ngv  irit  This  Involved  a  prImitiTe  tuage 

*  Tbla  ia  the  view  taken  hj  most  oommentaton ;  C'r^jiirSy 
doea  not  mean  '  to  the  Judna,'  aa  Dilhn.  aeema  diipoaea  to 
undentand  it  For  Jg  6S,  1 S  Z»  (aee  L6hr,  ad  he.),  and  Ex 
ZZI-S-Vare  paaaagea  where  D'n^M  ahould  be  rendered  by  'Ood' 
not '  Judgea,'  Ood.t>ebig  regarded  aa  the  fountain  of  true  Jiutica, 
who  spoke  through  the  priest  and  witneaaed  the  traiuactioo. 
Benoe  LXX  wfit  W  m^ti/tu  tw  M.  Nowaok  would  under- 
atand  hy  O'nSit  here  the  'tamiljr  anoestora*  (ct  1 8  la  8U). 
The  alave  was  taken  to  the  fkndly  aanotuaiy  and  adopted  per- 
manently Into  the  poaaanlooa  of  the  tamily.  ButtUaiaatBr. 
fetched  theory,  and  the  employment  of  O'.l^tt  fai  a  oods  ol 
legialation  In  a  aenae  ao  ezoeptlonal  la  certainly  improbable. 

The  boring  of  the  ear  torobably  the  right  ear,  Lr  8»t  l*i*-  W) 
waa  alao  praotlaed  by  other  Oriental  peoplee, the  Meaopo. 
tamiana  (Juvan.  L  IM),  Araba  (Petrooiua,  &U.  102),  Lrdiana 
(Zrnoph.  Anab.  m.  L  SI),  and  Oarthaginiana  (Plautua,  PcemiL 

V.  IL  21).   For  other  panJlela  coniult  Dillm.  on  Ex  21<. 

t  TUa  humane  Denleronomio  law  waa  fully  maintained  in  tbt 
later  Jewlah  oaage.  According  to  ^iddtiakln  17,  tha  worth  ol 
theae  parting  wta  to  the  calaaaad  slsva  must  amooDt  to  W 
wialM  or  78  ahOllngs  (Hambnigai). 
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whenby  the  heir  (or  ton)  Inherited  marital  ii^ta(KituMp  and 
Marriagt,  p.  81)  t.).  T)m  atoiy  of  Atwalom  show*  that  thia 
might  oocnr  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  without  shock- 
ing publio  feeling.  But  to  the  later  Jewish  ideas  this  was 
ahhoirent.  Henoe  the  insertion  of  into  the  text.  Subse- 
quently another  textual  tradition  arose  tbrongh  the  nf-^n^, 
of  T.>,  which  oattsed  njn*  to  be  corrected  to  mv,  which  found 
Hs  way  into  our  Maasoratto  text.  ot  the  EtMb  thns  i»- 
mained  unintelligible,  and  It  was  extremely  easy  (or  the 
Jewish  sdiolars  to  assume  that  hen  as  in  so  many  passages 
it  stands  in  place  o(  The  reading  nyv  ini  is  confirmed 
by  (1)  the  phrase  na  rusi,  which  obviously  presupposes 
sexual  interoootse,  (2)  best  explains  >]'P3  njn.— If  we  accept 
W.  B.  Smith's  emendation,  it  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Book  of  the  Oovenant  arose  considerably  earlier  than  the  8th 
cent.  For  in  Am  V  the  prophet  denounces  the  profanation  ot 
the  'holy  name'  by  the  intercourse  of  father  and  son  with  the 
same  paramour  (ct.  Gn  SS^  (P),  «9<).  Here  the  <TJ|^  may 
probably  refer  to  the  .1^19  of  some  local  high  plaoa.  Hm 
sentiment  wfaiob  nnderlies  the  verse  Is  nnmlstakahle. 

B.  The  post-exilian  legislation  of  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  (25'*"")  was  distinct,  and  was  designed 
to  meet  the  special  conditions  of  the  post-exOian 
times.  The  institution  of  the  year  q/' jubilee  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  pre-exilifui  law  respect- 
ing the  seventh  year  of  release.  An  express  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  Hebrew  slaves  and 
foreigners.  The  latter  are  to  be  slaves  for  life, 
and  do  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
jubilee,  whereby  the  Hebrew  slave  vnth  hi*  family 
in  the  fiftieth  year  passed  out  of  bondage  and 
returned  to  his  own  kindred  and  to  his  own 
inherited  property,  where  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family  in  freedom. 

The  older  biblical  scholars  attempted  to  nconalls  the 
Levitical  legislation  with  the  older  ^odes.  Thus  Saalscbiitx 
held  the  view  that  the  legislation  of  Exodus  and  Deut.  re- 
ferred to  the  tribes  related  to  the  Hebrews,  while  the  law  of 
Jubilee  applied  to  Israelites  only.  But  this  distinction  is  an 
artificial  'NothbeheU,'  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Diil- 
mann's  attempt  to  harmonize  Levit.  with  the  earlier  legislation 
by  assuming  that  the  former  was  designed  to  secure  to  those 
who  had  not  made  use  of  their  right  of  release  in  the  seventh 
year  through  utter  impoverislunent,  that  thej^  should  not  be 
slaves  (or  ever,  but  obtain  their  release  in  the  fiftieth. — But  both 
these  theories  are  based  on  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
Levitloal  regulations  were  a  completely  new  constructive  effort 
to  settle  the  conditions  of  Hebrew  tnn'd-service. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  how  far  the  slave 
benefited  by  the  new  conditions.  Indeed  the  old 
Denteronomic  law  seems  more  favourable,  if  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  over  six  years  distant.  The 
object  01  the  new  law  seems  to  have  been  to  fix 
a  universally  valid  date  of  release,  and  thus  to 
nnite  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  the  collective  life 
of  the  nation.  Moreover,  an  express  injunction  was 
made  (v.*"-),  that  Hebrew  slaves  should  1^  re- 
deemed from  bondage  to  a  foreign  owner  by  the 
nearest  kin  (first  brothers,  then  nncle  or  cousin), 
so  that  a  foreign  master  had  not  the  onconditionai 
right  of  possession  towards  the  Hebrew  slave  until 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  slave  was,  if  possible, 
to  be  redeemed  before  that  time,  the  price  of  re- 
demption being  regulated  by  (1)  the  original  sum 
of  purchase ;  (2)  the  distance  of  the  vear  of  jubUee. 
We  thns  find  that  the  fundamental  principle  was 
recognized  that  the  Hebrew  slave  was  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  hired  workman,  and  the  price  of 
his  purchase  or  redemption  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  hire  paid  for  in  advance.  The  Hebrew 
master  was,  moreover,  exhorted  to  treat  him  rather 
as  a  brother,  or  a  '  hired  servant '  and  '  soionmer ' 
(w.»-  •). 

The  condition  of  foreign  (i.e.  non-Hebrew)  slaves 
has  been  already  referred  to,  and  will  now  be  con- 
sidered in  further  detail.  The  captive  taken  in 
war  naturally  bore  a  somewhat  heavier  lot  than 
the  Hebrew  slave  who  had  passed  into  that  con- 
dition by  impoverishment  or  debt.  But  there  were 
mitigations  even  in  the  lot  of  a  foreign  slave.  A 
foreign  captive  woman  taken  in  war  and  made  a 
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concubine  was  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  defer- 
ence by  her  captor  (Dt  21""-).  The  fact  that  the 
slaves  of  the  household  were  oircumcised  meant 
much.  They  were  thereby  received  into  a  re- 
ligious communitT,  and,  by  taking  part  in  its 
focra,  shared  in  ita  protecuon.  Thus  from  Dt 
12"-  >■  16''-  >*  we  leom  that  they  partook  of  the 
passovt'T  and  other  sacrificiiU  me{us,  and,  aa  we  can 
easily  infer  from  Ex  20",  they  enjoyed  their 
^abhath  rest  from  toU  in  common  with  their 
Hebrew  masters.  According  to  Rabbinic  tradi- 
tion a  slave  could  not  be  oompulsorily  circumcised, 
and,  if  be  was  oircnmcised,  he  was  not  to  be  sold  to 
a  foreigner,  ».«.  he  was  treated  as  though  he  were 
a  Hebrew  and  not  a  foreign  slave.  But  if  he 
refused  circumcision,  he  was  to  be  sold  after  the 
expiration  of  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
before  entering  service  he  made  the  express  stipu- 
lation that  he  was  not  to  be  oironmcised,  he  might 
remain  in  bondage  for  an  indefinite  period  |  see 
Mielziner,  Die  VerhaUmue  der  Sklaven  Im  den 
alten  Hebr&em,  p.  58. 

C.  Compentatvm  for  vnjwry  to  tlave*. — The 
earliest  code  of  legislation  sought  to  protect  the 
Hebrew  dave  from  maltmatment,  and  the  rules 
we  find  on  this  subject  21"^  "»•"•*')  are  very 
explicit  on  the  whole.  Smiting  a  slave  so  as  to 
entail  loss  of  eye  or  tooth  entitled  the  slave  to 
complete  enfranchisement,  and,  in  cose  death  im- 
mediately ensued,  a  sure  vengeance  for  such  an 
act  would  be  taken.  If,  however,  the  slave  sur- 
vived for  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  the  punish- 
ment of  his  loss  by  death  was  considered  penalty 
enough,  for  the  money-value  of  the  slave  was  the 
measure  of  the  masters  loss. 

We  note  here  some  vagueness  aa  to  what  the 
'sure  vengeance'  (v."),  to  be  wreaked  on  the 
slave-owner  who  murdered  his  slave,  was  to  be. 
We  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  expression  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  explicit  language  of  v.**, 
where  the  murder  of  a  free  Hebrew  citizen  is  to 
receive  the  death  penalty  as  ita  award.  When  we 
turn  to  the  post-exilian  legislation  we  observe  the 
contrast.  In  Lv  24"- "  all  distinctions  and  special 
provisos  are  swept  aside.  Even  the  national 
barriers  were  discarded  in  this  case  by  the  post- 
exilian  Jew.  Bond  and  free  came  under  the  same 
law  as  well  as  the  foreigner  and  Jew.  Every 
mnrdered  man's  death  was  avenged  by  death. 

D.  Law  respecting  runaumy  uaves. — The  benefi- 
cent legislation  in  Deuteronomy  on  this  subject  ia 
based  on  the  sacred  rights  of  hospital!^  which  we 
find  not  only  among  primitive  Semitic  nations,* 
but  also  in  ancient  Greece.  It  runs  t  '  Thou  shalt 
not  deliver  n_p  a  slave  to  his  master,  who  escapes  to 
thee  from  his  master.  With  thee  shall  he  abide 
in  thy  midst  in  the  place  that  he  chooses,  in  any 
one  of  thy  cities  that  he  likes.'  It  may  therefore 
be  readily  inferred  that  the  recovery  of  a  runaway 
slave  in  ancient  Israel  was  far  from  easy.  This 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  (cf.  1  K  2**).  This 
was  another  drcnmstance  that  tended  to  mitigate 
the  slaves'  lot,  by  making  it  incumbent  on  the 
owner  of  slaves  to  make  Uie  conditions  of  their 
life  tolerable. 

6.  Status  of  Female  Slaves.— This  varied 
considerably.  As  in  the  case  of  male  slaves,  the 
lot  of  the  foreigner  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  a  Hebrew  or  home -bom  slave.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  even  the  foreign  captive  might  enjoy  a 
position  of  comparative  comfort.  The  humane 
legislation  of  Dt  21'*''  ordained  that  a  foreijgn 
captive  woman  taken  in  war  and  made  a  ooncnbina 

*  Bespeoting  this  law  of  the  OIx  see  R8*  p.  78,  '  From  the 
earliest  times  of  Semitic  life  the  lawlessness  ot  the  desert,  in 
which  every  stoanger  is  an  enemy,  has  been  tampered  with  tlM 
principle  that  the  guest  is  invfauable.  A  mu  is  sate  In  ths 
midst  ot  enemies  as  soon  ss  hs  sntan  a  tent  or  evsn  tooohss 
the  tent-tope' ;  oL  also  p.  270. 
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was  to  be  treated  with  a  oertain  ehivalroiu  de- 
ference, the  respite  of  a  month  being  allowed  her 
by  her  captor.  Note  the  poflition  of  the  captive 
Israelite  maiden  in  the  Syrian  general's  hoose- 
hold,  2  K  5*'',  the  confidential  relations  Uiat  snb- 
sisted  between  her  and  her  mistress,  and  the 
sympathy  displayed  by  the  former  with  her 
master's  disease.  The  genial  treatment  of  foreign 
slaves  in  pre-exilian  times  evidently  prevailed 
among  other  Semitic  races  besides  the  Heorews. 

A  Hebrew  female  slave  is  described  by  various 
terms,  aocording  to  the  position  she  held!  If  she 
became  the  concubine  of  her  master  or  of  his  son, 
she  was  designated  by  the  more  dignified  term 

np9  (Aaqrr.  amtu,  Syr.  ]tiD\,  Arab.  Lt\  Phoni, 

*  r 

noH ;  in  fact  the  word  is  common  to  all  Semitic 
languages,  rendered  in  LXX  by  SoUKii  or  Bepiwaifa). 
Under  the  adverse  circomstainces  bronght  abont 
by  pover^,  to  which  reference  has  alr^dy  been 
made,  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the 
daughter  oonld  not  be  disposed  of  aa  freebom  in 
ordinary  marriage,  because  the  utter  poverty  of 
the  parents  constituted  a  social  tMurier.  But  if 
the  daughter  was  dowered  with  good  looks,  she 
could  easily  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  the  price  she 
would  obtain  might  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
ordinary  mohar  or  purchase  •  money  of  a  free 
woman,  which  in  the  7th  cent,  amounted  to  50 
shekels,  or  nearly  £1  (Dt  22").  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  transaction  in  primitive  Israel 
would  not  have  differed  essentially  from  that 
which  took  place  when  a  marriage  was  contracted 
with  a  free  woman  for  whom  purchase-money 
called  mohar  was  paid  as  though  she  were  a 
chattel.*  She  would  thus  take  her  place  as  a 
concubine,  and,  if  she  bore  children,  her  position 
sensibly  improved.  But  if ,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hagar,  she  was  simply  the  property  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  was  introduced  into  this  relation,  the 
rights  of  the  mistress  might  impose  somewhat 
galling  restraints.  Accordingly,  she  might  be 
called  np^,  as  the  concubine  who  bore  children 
to  her  master,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a 
married  woman  (see  above),  or,  by  the  inferior 
designation  of  a  nijz^  or  '  bond-slave,'  called  upon 
to  do  menial  tasks  (Gn  16*,  cf.  on  the  other  hand 
21"*,  where  Sarah  herself  calls  Hagar  nsp^t),  since 
she  still  remained  under  the  controiof  the  freebom 
and  superior  wife  (16').  '1;>k  is  the  expression 
which  a  woman  does  not  hesitate,  in  the  ordinary 
etiquette  of  social  intercourse,  to  employ  respect- 
ing herself  when  she  is  addressing  a  superior. 
This  corresponds  to  the  expression  i^j;  employed 
by  a  man  under  similar  circumstances.  This  dis- 
tmction  in  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  two  terms 
is  made  clear  in  the  speech  of  Abi^l  to  David  in 
1  8  26*'.  With  true  womanly  dignity  and  courtesy 
combined  she  calls  herself  n^y,  and  yet  consents  to 
become  a  nm^  and  do  the  menial  task  of  washing 
the  feet  of  David's  slaves.  It  was  to  the  n}^^  that 
the  laborious  duty  was  assigned  of  grinding  at  the 
milL  This  is  tne  word  used  to  designate  the 
slave-girl  behind  the  millstones  in  Ex  11',  where 
the  term  is  employed  to  describe  the  lower  end  of 
the  social  scale.  The  LXX  render — SoeXif,  $tpiraira, 
acd  tUint, 

There  is  another  interesting  word  employed 
in  Hebrew  to  express  slave-ooncubine,  viz. 

No  satisfaotoiy  Semitic  etymology  can 

*  See  tit.  MAiBuas,  toL  lU.  p.  i70>>,  under  •  Dowty,'  and 
quotation  from  Tristnun*!  Batttm  Otutmu,  ib. 

tSimibu-lylnOnSOBUlutalsaBUedbTBacbellii  her  ooow^ 
Hition  with  Jicob  ■  mv  'imSh,'  wbile  In  tlw  tumtlTe  ihe  U 
deacribed  u  her  Aivh^ak.  This  ebaptar  Is  so  Intrioate  oom- 
plex  ot  J  sod  E.  It  b  imposrible  to  mj  that  dther  document 
uowi  a  prafereno*  tor  ooe  atiiiiiinii  ont  Utt  oUmt,  though  bi 
sh.  U  B  pnlan  the  titis  n^^  tor  Hagar. 


be  found  for  the  word,  and  its  form  strongly 
suggests  a  Greek  origin  roXXairb  (a-dXXaf,  of.  Latin 
pdlex).  The  Greek  race  was  called  K  by  the 
ancient  Semites.  It  is  found  in  the  BiMie-table 
Gn  lO*-*  (P)  and  in  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  of 
Sargon  and  in  the  Tel  el-Amam*  tablets.  See 
art.  Javak.  The  term  therefore  originaUr  meant 
a  foreign  slave-concubine  (cf.  Is  2*^  and  footnote 
above,  p.  463).  The  references  Gn  SS",  Jg  19», 
2  S  15'*  20*  seem  to  suggest  that  VhnpOUgedt  was 
of  a  lower  class  and  lax  m  morals. 

7.  Pbick  or  Slaves.— According  to  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex  21'*)  this  was  30  shekels,  or 
about  £i,  6s.,  which  was  evidently  the  average 
price  in  the  pre-exilian  period.  The  money-vaJue 
would  of  course  vary  with  the  slave's  age  and 
physical  condition.  Joseph's  brethren  were  con- 
tent with  SiO  shekels  when  he  was  sold  to  the 
Midianite  (Ishmaelite)  traders  (Gn  37").  This 
was  doe  to  his  youth.  According  to  the  poet- 
exilian  Jewish  legislation  (Lv  27*^),  20  silver 
shekels  (nearly  £3)  was  (he  sum  fixed  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves  between  6  and  20  years  old. 
We  find  the  same  price  (i  maneh)  paid  for  a  slave 
from  Snri  mentioned  in  a  very  early  contract- 
tablet  of  Babylonia.*  The  ordinary  price,  how- 
ever, for_  an  adult  slave  prevailing  m  Western 
Asia  during  several  centuries  was  uiat  stated  in 
Ex  21",  viz.  30  shekels.  This,  according  to  the 
most  probable  computation  of  the  money-value  of 
a  homer  and  a  Utheeh,  was  the  price  paid  for  his 
wife  by  the  prophet  Hosea  (3').  See  Nowack, 
ad  loe.  This  was  nearly  the  amount  paid  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  everjr  Jewish  captive 
in  Egypt  that  he  redeemed,  viz.  120  drachms 
(about  jt-jvt  In  2  Mac  8»-  "  we  read  that  Nicanor 
attempted  to  defray  the  Roman  tribute  of  2000 
talents  by  the  sale  of  Jews  at  the  rate  of  90  per 
talent.  "This  shows  that  the  same  valne  prevailed 
in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
for  30  shekels  our  Lord  was  sold  by  His  traitor- 
disciple  to  the  Jewish  authorities  (cf.  Zee  II"). 

When  we  turn  to  the  dar  documents  of  Baby- 
lonia we  find  like  sums  and  even  lower  paid  for 
a  slave.  The  values  also  range  in  special  cases 
much  higher.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Nebnchadnezzar 
we  hear  of  a  woman,  Sakinna,  and  her  daughter, 
a  little  girl  of  3  years  of  age,  being  sold  for  35 
shekels  [or  nearly  £$].  In  another  case  a  husband 
and  his  wife  fetch  65  shekels  [or  about  £7,  lOs.] 
(Savce).  Mr.  Pinches  has  transcribed  a  contract- 
tablet,  in  which  a  slave  is  sold  for  2}  manehs  of 
silver,  or  more  than  £22;X  while,  according  to 
Tiele,  a  slave  might  even  cost  as  much  as  £95.  § 
In  both  these  last  instances  the  slave  must  have 
been  particnlarlv  valuable,  probably  owing  to  his 
possession  of  skilled  qualifications. 

8.  Subsequent  History  OF  Slavkbt  FROM  TRS 
DATS  OF  Jerehiab.— In  Jer  34'<-  we  resd  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  which  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  to  caxiy  ont  the  provisions  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code  respecting  the  seventh  vear 
of  release,  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  king 
being  thwarted  by  the  avarice  of  the  owners.  On 
the  other  hand,  Nehemiah's  strenuous  endeavours 
in  the  years  that  followed  the  return  from  exile 
were  crowned  with  better  success.  Acting  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Levitical  legislation  (Lv  25*"-), 
tne  Jewish  slaves  of  foreign  masters  were  re- 
deemed, and  the  rich  were  persuaded  to  forego  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  rights  of  usury  through 
which  the  whole  trouble  of  oondage  to  a  foreigner 
was  bronght  about.  '  We  have  borrowed  money 
to  pay  the  royal  tribute  upon  our  fidda  and  oni 

•  Sofaiader,  KIB  It.     M  0iU 
t  Jos.  Ant.  zii.  it  8. 


i  Btbniea,  tUL  p.  1848. 
i  Bab.-AMrr.  0aidL  p.  m. 
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nnevards  .  .  .  and,  lo  I  we  reduce  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  to  slavery,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  help  it ;  for  other  men  have  our  fields  and  our 
vineyards'  (Neh  5''").  Nehemiah's  request,  that 
the  fields,  vineyards,  oliveyards,  and  houses  should 
be  restored,  was  complied  with.  Doubtless  in 
later  times  there  was  full  scope  for  the  operation 
o.  this  injunction  to  redeem  the  Israelite  slave 
from  bondage  to  a  foreini  master,  for  we  read  that 
in  the  wars  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Selencidas 
Isrce  numbers  of  Jewish  captives  were  taken 
(1  Mac  3",  2  Mac  8"). 

It  would  be  an  interesting  object  of  investigation 
to  endeavour  to  determine  how  far  the  philan- 
thropic tendencies  of  Nehemiab  and  of  the  post- 
exilian  legislation  were  influenced  by  the  humane 
civilization  of  Babylonia.  That  that  civilization 
was  humane  is  clearly  attested  in  the  OT.  Jere- 
miah's advice  to  the  Jewish  captives  in  Babylonia, 
'  Build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  tnem ;  plant  gardens, 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  them;  take  ye  wives,  and 
beget  sons  and  daughters '  .  .  .  ( Jer  29*-  ■),  would 
have  been  impracticable  under  any  other  than  an 
enlightened  and  humane  polity.  And  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  Jewish  residents  preferred 
to  remain  in  the  land  of  exUe  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  to  return  to  their 
own  land,  is  a  significant  hmt  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Babylonia,  as  Sayce  has  pointed  out,  was  a 
land  where  agricultural  pursuits  were  carried  on, 
as  in  Egypt,  by  industrious,  peace-Iovinjg  freedmen 
(not  by  staves,  as  in  Assyria,  where  tne  pursuits 
preferred  by  the  conquering  race  were  trade  and 
war).  In  many  instances  we  leam  from  the  clay 
documents  of  purchase  or  sale  that  mother  and 
child  were  sold  together.  Indeed,  rights  were 
accorded  to  women  in  possessing  property  superior 
to  those  of  their  Heorew  sisters  in  pre-exilian 
Canaan.  'The  ancient  Accadian  law  ordered, 
that  if  children  had  been  bom  to  slaves  whom 
the  former  owner  had  sold  while  stiU  keeping  a 
claim  upon  them,  he  should,  in  buying  them  back, 
take  the  children  as  well  at  the  rate  of  li  shekels 
each '  (Sayce,  Social  Life  among  the  Assyrian*  and 
Babylonians,  p.  79). 

The  number  of  sUve*  In  MeatiiM  U  ny  Ume  down  to  the 
lat  cent.  a.d.  was  probably  small  in  oompariaon  with  that  which 
was  to  be  found  in  ancient  Oreeoe  or  in  Rome  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Bepublia  From  the  report  of  a  census  made  in  B.a  809, 
the  male  dtizena  of  Athens  numbered  M.OOO,  and  the  slaves 
SSO.OOO.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  Uiat  the  accuracy  of 
this  computation  might  be  questioned.  That  the  numlier  vna 
very  considerable  cannot  be  denied.  For  even  the  poorest 
dtixen  bad  a  slave  for  his  household,  and  a  neat  number  were 
employed  in  the  occupations  of  baking,  oooking,  tailoring,  etu. 
The  lather  of  Demosuienespossessed  60  slaves.  Other*  owned 
many  more  (cf.  Xenopb.  Fset.  4.  it  14,  IS).  They  were  em- 
ployed in  workshops  or  mines.— In  ancient  Some  large  portions 
of  the  ager  publieui  began  to  be  bald  by  patricians  as  the 
Soman  State  extended  it*  oonHne*.  These  land-possessions 
were  cnltivated  to  a  large  extent  by  skve*  (cL  IJv.  vi.  12). 
Thus  slaves  increased  in  number,  displaced  the  poorer  diass  of 
freemen  and  peasant  proprietors,  and  in  the  r-i/^i*"  Bofiation* 
(B.O.  SOT)  a  provision  became  necessary  that  a  certain  number 
of  freemen  should  be  employed  on  every  estate.  In  the  later 
day*  of  the  Sepublic,  and  under  the  first  emperor*,  the  number 
of  houeebold  aUve*  bioreaaed  greatly  (ct.  Juv.  Sat.  ill.  141). 
Horace  (sems  to  regard  ten  slave*  a*  a  moderate  number  for  a 
pereon  in  comfortable  drcnmstanoe*  to  keep  (Sat.  L  ilL  12, 
vl.  7).  These  would  be  largely  supplied  from  the  vaat  number 
of  captive*  taken  In  war.  From  Cm.  BO  ill.  16  we  gather 
that  (Uv»4le*lers  followed  In  the  track  of  an  army,  and  after 
a  victory,  when  a  sale  of  slave*  took  place  (mi  ttrona  vtndidU), 
purchased  at  a  cheap  nte. 

The  treatment  of  slave*  became  more  Inhoman  both  in  Oreece 
and  Some  as  their  numlwr  increased.  In  some  reqMwts  their 
position  in  Athens  was  worse  than  it  was  in  Bom*.  For  in 
Athen*  the  manumission  of  slave*  did  not  take  plac*  *o  fre- 
quently a*  in  Some.  Moreover,  their  poeiUon  a*  manumitted 
■lave*(<>nX<MM«)w**  interior  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  in 
Some :  for  inataad  of  becoming  dtiwns  they  paned  Into  the 
condition  of  mere  fUmim,  and  were  obliged  to  honour  their 
former  maeter  a*  their  patron  (r/wTainw),  and,  it  they  neglected 
certain  dutie*  which  they  owed  toward*  him,  might  even  forfeit 
thdr  modified  oonditlon  of  freedom.  Even  Aristotle  renrds  a 
■lave  a*  a  mere  posaeesion  or  chattel  (uriiiu),  or  an  C«Ux» 
ifymtm,  tm  Instrument  endowed  with  life  (StL  Nit.  Ho.  U, 


Pol.  L  4).  The  bad  treatment  ol  Oreek  alave*  I*  evidenced 
by  the  tact  that  they  often  mutinied  (Hato,  Lm.  rl  777  OX 
The  insurrections  under  the  Sepublic  In  Italy  and  Sicily 
attained  formidable  proportions.  tIm  two  *erTll*  ravolt*  in 
Sicily  In  *.&  186  and  102  taxed  all  the  reeouroe*  of  Some,  and 
were  with  difficulty  *uppre*sed,  while  the  rebellion  under 
Spartacu*  carried  devaatation  through  th*  Italian  peninsula 
(■.a  73-71).  Nor  ars  we  in  any  dttgrec  surprised  when  we  take 
account  of  the  harsh  penalties  Inflicted  on  slaves  bv  tlieir 
Roman  master*.  «.;.  working  in  chains  and  fetters  (Plantua, 
Most,  L  L  18;  Terenoe,  Phorm,  a.  I.  lOX  suspension  by  the 
band*  while  iieavy  weight*  were  tied  to  the  feet  (Plautus, 
Atin.  n.  U.  SIX  w*  read  al*o  of  bard  labour  in  the  eryat- 
tulwn,  and  of  such  harsh  penalties  a*  the  /urea,  ems,  and 
notatio  (or  branding  Inltiotea  on  runaway  slavesX  Even  ladies 
treated  their  slave  attendant*  harshly  in  th*  day*  of  tlis 
Empire,  as  Martial  and  Juvenal  testify  (Juven.  Sat.  vL  818ft., 
402 :  Hart.  Epig.  U.  66 ;  d  Ovid,  Am.  1. 14,  I6X  Varro,  In  his 
d«  k*  Jtiutica  (1.  71),  expressly  classes  slaves  with  beast*  of 
burden ;  and  even  the  gentle  and  refined  Oicero  feel*  con*tralned 
to  apologise  to  hi*  friend  Attiou*  for  feeling  'more  than  a 
becoming  grief'  lor  th*  death  of  hi*  aUv*  8<iSthen**(£j>.  ad 
Attic  LiS). 

But  as  we  enter  Jewish  society  we  pass  into  a 
new  and  happier  world.  In  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  slaves  was  far  smaller  in  relative  pro- 
portion. At  the  return  of  the  exiles  there  were 
42,360  Hebrew  freemen,  and  only  7337  slaves,  or 
one  slave  to  6*72  freemen.  The  teachers  of  the 
Talmud  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  ownership 
of  many  slaves.  The  more  slaves,  so  much  the 
more  thieving ;  the  more  female  slaves,  so  much 
the  more  unchastity  (cf.  Babd  tneftd  60b).  The 
Essenes  and  Tbeiapenta  did  not  tolerate  slavery, 
as  being  contrary  to  man's  dignity  (Pbilo,  ii.  4^, 
482).  The  later  literature  of  the  OT  reveals  the 
humane  attitude  of  Judaism  towards  the  slave,  and 
the  religious  basis  on  which  it  rested.  The  latter 
is  vividly  expressed  in  Job  31"''*.  Humane  and 
gentle  treatment  of  a  slave  from  his  early  youth 
will  engender  a  filial  feeling  in  him  towaros  his 
master  (Pr  SQ**-")-  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clearly  realized  that  there  were  dangers  from  undue 
laxity. 

'Set  thy  aervant  to  work,  and  thou  ahalt  find  rs*t; 
Leave  ni*  hands  idle,  and  he  will  seek  liberty  .  .  . 
Send  him  to  labour,  that  he  be  not  idle ; 
tot  idleness  teacheth  much  mischief'  (Sir  SSB-llX 

And  tiie  same  writer  advises  even  severe  disciplin- 
ary measures — 

*  Tok*  and  thong  will  bow  the  weak : 

And  tor  an  evil  *ervant  there  are  radn  and  tortnre*'(v.MX 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  the  last  passage  in  mind  if 
we  are  to  gain  a  true  and  complete  pictnre  of  this 
aspect  of  Jewish  social  life  (cf.  Mt  25*°,  Lk  12«, 
the  latter  passage  showing  that  veiy  severe  corporal 
chastisement,  falling  short  of  loss  of  limb  or  life, 
might  be  meted  out  to  an  '  evil  servant  ').t  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mishna  ( Yadaim  iv.  7),  it  was  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  Pharisees  and  Saddnoees  as  to 
whether  a  slave  who  had  committed  an  injury  on 
another  was  himself  responsible  or  his  master. 
According  to  the  contention  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
master  was  fio(  responsible,  though  he  teas  respon- 
sible if  the  injury  were  committed  by  his  ox.  'Thus 
the  Pharisees  (in  contrast  with  the  Roman  Varro 
above  cited)  emphasized  the  distinction  between 
an  unreasoning  orute  and  a  slave.  They  argued, 
moreover,  that  a  slave  might  otherwise  easily 
wreak  his  spite  on  his  master  by  committing  an 
injury  on  another  which  the  master  had  to  pay. 
According  to  BabA^Mmtnd  (viii.  4),  the  slave,  if  be 
oommittra  an  injury  on  another,  was  liable  to  make 
compensation  wnen  he  obtained  hb  release. 

Respecting  the  conditions  of  release  of  GentOe 
slaves  owned  by  a  Jewish  master  we  have  not 
many  thUa  to  guide  us ;  see  above,  under  BB,ad Jin. 
Every  facility  was  afibrded  for  the  manumission  of 

*  *  Me  pin*  quam  *ervl  mor*  dcbere  vldebatnr  commovsrat' 
t  We  ara  led  to  nwpect  that  the**  atenMr  tnit*  ol  J*wl*b 
twatment  leflact  Orsco-Boman  Inflnenea 
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Gentile  slaves.  Aoooiding  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Talmud,  the  Gentile  dave  received  release 
through  (1)  redemption  purchase  (Maimonides, 
'Abadtn,  v.  2),  (2)  letters  of  manumission  {ib.  3), 
(3)  testamentary  disposition,  (4)  silent  recognition 
of  his  freedom  {Peak,  iii.  8),  (6)  by  becoming  a 
Jew  ({.«.  a  proselyte),  (6)  by  marriage  with  • 
free  woman,  etc.  (Hamborger). 

In  SohOnr,  OJV*  (iU.  p.  68),  interMtlnff  detella  are  tnmlihed 
respectim;  tha  influenoe  o(  Oreek  legal  procedure  on  Jewiah 
practice  ui  the  reletee  of  ilsves.  The  act  of  release  took  place 
iri  Hit  wfruxntt  i.*.  In  the  vynagogrue  before  the  anembled 
oongregallon  (probably  with  wme  niennot  to  Ex  tl*;  we 
aboreX  Full  freedom  was  nanted  to  the  slave,  x«^i(  it  l^tUl 
Tr»  wmrux^  Smwtimt  n  mm  rMrv^itf^kiM  [of.  wptntL^fCt  in 
Ac  «•  ll4  a*,  Bo  UU,  Ool  4^  {.«,  with  the  exception  of  regu- 
lar worship  In  the  synagogue  to  whidi  the  slave  was  bound. 
Aooardingly,  this  mode  of  release  in  a  sacred  place  involved  a 
deHnite  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  released  slave  to  honour  its 
religious  usages.  We  have  a  parallel  In  Bellenio  custom, 
whereby  the  procedure  took  phMW  in  a  temple,  and  consisted  in 
a  fictitious  sale  of  the  slave  by  the  master  to  the  deity,  the  slave 
himself  bringing  the  purdiase-money.  This  did  not  in  reality 
make  the  emanutpated  slave  into  a  temple  servant.  He  became 
actually  free,  and  only  morally  appropriated  by  the  deity. 
These  facta  are  oertifled  by  documents  discovered  at  PantI* 
oapaum  and  Ooigippia  (ct.  Schurer,  ib.  p.  18).  The  same  tradi- 
tion poaaed  into  the  Christian  Church  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  moKumiuto  in  eceltiia ; 
see  Schilrer,  p.  68,  tootn.  68. 

The  treatment  of  davee  in  the  Jewish  bonsehold 
was  not  only  humane,  but  under  a  good  and  pious 
master  it  would  be  even  brotherly.  Of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  it  is  related  that  they 
readily  feasted  their  suives  with  the  same  food  of 
which  they  themselves  partook,  addressed  old 
slaves  as  'father'  or  '  motlier,'  and  regarded  their 
death  as  that  of  a  beloved  relative  (BerakhGth  166 ; 
KethubOth  61 ;  Jems.  Babd.  Ifammd  6).*  Ace.  to 
BerakhSth,  passim,  slaves  are  placed  with  women 
and  children  in  exemption  from  ihemci  and  wearing 
phylacteries,  though  bound  in  other  matters  <» 
ritual. 

9.  The  Chbistian  Attttodk  to  Slavery.— This 
may  best  be  described  as  the  religious  attitude  of 
Judaism  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  Christ's 
gospel  of  universal  redemptive  love  to  man.  With 
Its  advent  new  powers  had  entered  into  the  world — 
new  conceptions  of  human  duties  and  relationships. 
All  these  lie  implicit  in  Christ's  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom.  '  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached ' 
(Mt  11*).  St.  Paul  expressed  the  new  consciousness 
in  tiie  words :  '  All  are  sons  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus 
...  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  .  .  .  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  ther«  is  neither  dave  nor  free  .  .  . 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  S**-",  of. 
Col  3">- ").  And  so  the  doors  were  thrown  open 
wide  to  a  world  that  yearned  for  salvation. 

•The  kingdom  ot  Ood  nith  its  sublime  oniversallam  offers  its 
invitation  to  all  men  as  children  of  a  heavenly  Father,  and  binds 
those  who  follow  His  call  into  a  society.  ...  In  the  Chriatiaa 
Church  the  poor  man  found  the  dvic  rights  of  the  Divine  kinp 
dom  aooordM  to  him  without  reserve  as  God's  own  child.  .  .  . 
To  the  alavea,  that  lowest  and  most  unhappy  class  of  Oneoo- 
Roman  sode^,  the  rlghta  of  man  were  restored.  In  the 
Church  they  heard  the  magic  tones  of  the  words :  "  Ye  are  men 
lor  whom  wso  Christ  has  died ;  redeemed,  to  whom  the  same 
position  belongs  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  to  your  masters. " 
Masters  also  heard  in  the  Church  the  solemn  admonition  that 
they  were  the  brethren  of  their  slaves,  since  both  had  taken 
upon  themselves  by  voluntary  choice  the  yoke  ot  obedience  to 
Christ  (1  Co  1^*;  Eph  When  Paul  uttered  thoughts  llks 

t^ese  In  his  letter  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  interceded  for  the 
runaway  slave  of  tho  latter,  he  was  writing  the  charter  of 
•mancipation  lor  the  many  millions  of  slaves  who  wen  held 
down  by  a  minoiitj  In  a  degrading  bond^^'  t 


*  On  the  humane  treatansnt  ol  slaves  by  Moslems  see  Lane^ 

^raWan  Sightt,  vol.  L  p.  Mff.  (oil.  I.  note  IS).  Nevertheless, 
we  are  told  that  '  a  master  may  even  kill  hia  own  slave  with 
impunity  for  any  offence,  and  he  Incurs  but  a  slight  punishment 

Sm  imiiriaonment  for  a  period  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge) 
he  killa  him  wantonly'  (p.  63). 

t  Mangold,  UvmamtiU  una  0iHitent)aim,  Rede  helm  An- 
Wtt  dee  Rectorats  der  Rheinischen  Friederich  Wilhelms  Uni- 
vsnlttt,  im  18  October  1870.  Bonn,  Adolph  Maicns. 


Kerertheless,  the  Chnrch  issued  no  anthoritativa 

mandate  that  masters  were  to  liberate  their  slaves. 
On  the  contrary,  obedience  to  masters  was  incul 
cated  (Eph  0*,  cf.  parallels),  as  well  as  forbearance  tv 
slaves  (v.*).*  The  leaven  was  to  work  dowly  and 
snrdy,  Mrithont  external  oompniaion  by  ecclesias- 
tioal  authority,  through  eighteen  centuries,  until 
in  the  19th  cent,  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  tha 
territories  of  Christian  European  peoples.  In  tha 
20tb  the  leaven  will  work  its  coarse  m  society  to 
yet  larger  issues  I 

10.  Religious  Use  or  THE Terk'Slave'CSer- 
TANT'). — The  word '  servant '  or '  dave '  is  constantly 
employed  in  the  etiquette  of  daily  intercourse  in 
ancient  Semitic  sodety  and  among  Arab  popula- 
tions at  the  present  dav.  '  Thy  servant'  (or  if  a 
woman, '  thy  handmaid  )  is  the  language  of  ordi- 
nary courtesy  employed  by  an  inaividual,  when 
he  speaks  of  himseli,  in  addressing  a  superior  or 
even  an  equal.  In  relation  to  Qm.,  this  term  is 
universally  used  by  the  worshipper.  The  root  lap 
expresses  the  dependent  relation  of  subordination 
and  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
his  Divine  patron  ana  Lord.  And  it  has  been 
shown,  nnder  ii.  1,  how  constantly  this  expression 
enters  into  proper  names  compounded  with  the 
name  of  deity,  whether  Canaanite  or  Hebrew. 
That  collective  and  idealized  Israel  was  so  desig- 
nated is  especially  apparent  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 
The  term  had  been  already  employed  in  Ezk  28" 
37»,  and  also  in  Jor  30>««'  48™-.+  The  passages 
in  which  the  expresdon  occurs  in  its  most  charac- 
teristic form  within  the  collection  dedgnated  by 
the  term  Deutero-Isaiah  (chs.  40-56)  are  specially 
called  the  'servant'  passages,  and  are  regarded  by 
most  critics  as  distinct  in  aathorship,^  via,  42'*^ 
49'-'  50^*  52"-53". 

The  portrayal  ot  the  servant  in  these  four  seotions  is  distinct 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Deutero-Isaiah.  In 
the  former  the  servant  is  idealized,  personal  and  sinless.  Be 
is  Jehovah's  disciple,  choeen  to  minister' to  the  heathen  as  well 
as  to  hia  ovrn  people  (496),  going  about  his  own  mission  with 

auietness  (42>-<  637),  suffering  like  Jeremiah  and  Job  thniwh 
le  scorn  of  the  unfaithful,  and  bo  oSering  a  propitiation  for 
the  guilt  ot  his  raoe  (58*^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rest  ot 
Deutero-Isaiah,  the  'servant  Jacob'  is  blind,  deaf,  a  prisoner 
plundered,  despised,  full  of  sin,  though  ohosen  by  Ood,  pro- 
tected and  deatined  tor  a  glorious  future.  Yet  these  two  por- 
trayals have  their  esaenttaTteaturea  In  common.  Aooardingly, 
'servant  (or  slave)  ot  Jehovah,'  as  a  religious  term  appliedT  to 
Israel,  is  a  name  ot  honour.  Israel  Is  chosen  as  God's  messenger 
as  well  as  servant  In  tact  the  difference  between  Jacob  as 
God's  Vifi  SBd  as  His  own  personal  slave,  called  to  a  high  and 
honourable  mission,  is  very  slight.  The  two  expressions  stand 
in  parallelism  in  *V».  The  servant  Is  the  choeen  one  in  whom 
Goa  takes  pleasure.  We  are  reminded  ot  the  relationship  o( 
Abraham  to  Ood  as  the  'friend  ot  God'  (20h  20',  Ja  V*, 
ct.  Korftn,  aur.  41*4).  gee,  further,  art.  Ibauh,  and  Bmend, 
A  Tlidi*  Rtligiongtteh.*  p.  862  ff .  In  fact  the  expression  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  OT  as  a  name  tor  Goo's  messengers, 
espedaUy  Oie  prophet*  (Am  V,  Jer  7»  264  2e>  etcV  ct  Rev  \(S> 
liu.  It  U  used  ot  Moses  (Dt  84',  Jos  V>,  ot  laslah  (U  20*). 
Furthermore,  it  is  used  ot  the  Messiah  in  Zee  8<>,  and  of  the 
angels  In  Job4i>(on  the  other  hand,  in  FsIOSB  1044  the  term 
employed  Is  OITlf^i  iriiioh  properly  expresses  bononrable, 
volontary,  and,  moreovsr,  priestly  service  to  GodX 


*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  distinction  between  bond 
and  free  Is  cancelled,  according  to  St.  Paul'»  conception,  only  in 
Chritt,  <.«.  within  the  oonflnea  of  the  redeemed  society— the 
Churcii.  Outside  the  Church  the  distinction  might  St  ill  prevail, 
and  even  be  regarded  as  valid.  St.  Paul  hardly  oootemphttes 
any  reorganization  ot  society  that  does  not  rest  on  redemption 
and  sanctUlcation  of  individual  life  as  a  basis.  In  that  outaids 
world  St.  Paul  might  conceivably  still  regard  Roman  law  ar  a 
qtiari  rtuimytryit,  and  bold  that  slavery,  as  a  human  institution, 
under  oenain  guarantees,  might  be  under  temporary  Divine 
sanction.  Mo&m  missionaries  of  the  Ooss  In  heathendom, 
with  its  mote  primitive  social  conditions,  havs  been  compelled 
to  adopt  this  View. 

t  It  can  scarcely  be  hekl  that  either  ot  thess  latter  passages  Is 
genuine.  In  Oomill's  text  <5JiO20th«y  are  relegated  to  tbs  loot 
of  the  page.   

t  But  see  Budde,  Di*  segsnaimtsn  Sb»dJaliv»-Utd»r,  VM. 
Marti  also  argues  against  separating  the  conceptions  in  the 
Servant-passages  from  the  rest  of  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  see  his  com 
mentary.puti»t;M>alsoCommin2'A«o(oy  AmdseAoH,  Nor  , 
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The  tnmdtion  from  thia  OT  nse  to  the  NT 
application  of  the  corresponding  term  SovXot  is 
Tery  slight.  It  is  applied  to  himself  by  Sjmeon 
|Lk  2*)  m  his  prayer  to  (Sod  (Nunc  Dimittis),  Who 
is  consistently  addressed  as  Stmrhtit  (a  master  of 
slaves,  cf.  Ac  4**,  Rev  6'*),  and  similarly  the 
Virgin  Mary  speaks  of  herself  as  God's  SoiXii 
im),  Lk  1". 

This  term  St.  Paol,  in  the  introdnction  to  his 
Epistles,  not  infrequently  oses  vrith  reference  to 
hmtself  (Ro  V,  Ph  1') ;  and  that  it  is  employed  as 
an  honourable  designation,  like  the  of  Ezekiel 
and  Dentero  -  Isaitui,  is  evident  from  the  corre- 
sponding use  of  iriaroXet  in  1  Cor.,  2  Cor.,  GaL, 
£ph.,  and  CoL  (equivalent  to  Vm,  see  above). 

The  relation  of  service  to  God  is  one  of  freedom 
and  eonship  {vlo9effla),  as  we  learn  from  Ro  8".  We 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  older  relationship 
to  the  law,  which  was  one  of  fear  and  constraint, 
summed  ap  in  Bo  S",  in  the  phrase  rveC/ui  SovXeiat 
.  .  .  tit  <t>6por.  These  two  contrasted  states  of 
relationship,  belonging  respectivelv  to  the  new 
covenant  of  freedom  and  to  the  old  covenant  of 
bondage  to  the  law,  are  compared  by  way  of 
allegory  to  Isaac,  son  of  the  freewoman  Sarah,  and 
Ishmael,  son  of  the  bond-slave  {ToxSlcKti)  Hagar. 
The  one  is  represented  by  the  heavenly  Jemsuem 
and  the  other  by  Mount  Sinai  (Gal  4<>-6i)-  Bv  His 
death  Christ  has  freed  us  from  subjection  to  Dond- 
sge  throughout  our  life  through  fear  of  death 
(He  2**).  Obviously,  such  a  relationship  of  free, 
loving  service  to  Cluist  is  not  adequately  expressed 
by  SouXila.  The  slave  has  no  proper  cognizance  of 
his  master's  thoughts,  but  Christ  has  confided  all 
His  Father's  purposes  of  love  to  His  disciples, 
'  Henceforth  I  do  not  call  you  servants  (dayeB),  Imt 
I  have  called  yon  friends  (Jn  IS"). 

LimuTnai.— Nowack,  Heb.  Areh.  ud  the  oomtpandlng 


work  of  Bendngar;  Ewald,  AUerthUmer*,  pp.  taO-!8S  (Eni. 
tr.  p.  210  ff,);  the  uticlea  on  Slkvn  In  PllS,  In  Uiehm't 
HWB,  and  In  Bambiirger*!  MS;  Hieliiner,  DU  VerhaitnUm 


WW  M*f  nr~  ■    ui    ■  imiii  riii  ht^i  ■  ■'vmm  ^  muoiwudi^  w  vw  itt.»%K  mmmm 

<br  Sktaven  M  dm  alten  Htbrium ;  Mandl,  Dot  SklavmreAt 
dM  AT.  All  thew  htn  been  daljr  utilized  in  the  preeent 
article.  SnKgeatire  (or  the  OT  la  oh.  ri.  on  '  Society,  Horala,' 
•to.,  in  HcCutdy,  BPM  iL  1880.  On  OnBoo-Roman  Society 
ct  Smith's  DieL  tt  Or.  and  JUm.  Ant.*,  and  the  Coneue 
Diet,  by  Warn  Corniah  (trois  irtdch  matertala  hare  been 
dnwn).  Other  works  have  been  referred  to  in  the  ooone 
ot  the  article.  On  Arab  slavenr  see  Lane'*  Aratim  lHfht$, 
eh.  I.  note  18;  on  sbtveiy  in  tha  light  at  Chriattui  •ibles 
■ee  JuL  KBMJln.  ChriiOScht  Bthit,  pp.  SIS,  48001;  Ughtloot, 
i>A«Mium(Introd.).  OWEN  C.  WBITKHOUBI. 


SESIS  (B  Znreif,  A  2«av«(i),  1  Es  D**  ■ 

EzrlO". 


iShaahid, 


8ESTHEL  (2«r«ip^),  1  Es  9"-Benlel  of  the  sons 
o<  Pahath-moab,  Bar  lO**. 

SET.— The  Eng.  verb  to  'set*  ia  properly  » 
causative  form  of  '  sit,'  but  it  has  been  confused 
with  'sit'  (partly  through  speUing  both  'set'), 
and,  like  otner  monoeyl.  veros,  has  come  to  be 
used  very  freely.  1.  Observe  the  foU.  passages : 
Gn  30"  '  And  be  set  three  days'  jonmey  betwixt 
himself  and  Jacob'  (Wye  'And  pntte  a  spaoe  of 
thre  dales  weye  betwixt,'  1S88  '  settide  the  spue 
of  weie  of  thre  dales  betwixt') ;  Ex  19"  'And  thoa 
shalt  set  bounds  nnto  the  people  round  aboat' 
(Wyo.  'ordeyn  termes,'  1388  ^sette  termors';  Tind. 
'sett  marks  rounde  ahoute  the  people');  Ps  TS'* 
'Surely  then  didst  set  them  in  slippery  faces': 
Sir  10*  '  Snch  an  one  setteth  his  own  soul  to  sale 
(tV  kivroB  ^vxf)'  fmrparrar  rout) ;  Lk  7* '  I  also  am  a 
man  set  under  authority '  {rtrndiuvot) ;  He  12> '  the 
race  tdiat  is  set  before  as'  (rto  rpemi/wiw  4m<>' 
Ay&wa)  i  12*  '  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him ' 
{irrl  r^t  rpOKtiiUnii  atrip  X'^P^)' 

3.  To 'be  set 'is  sometimes  osedaa  an  eqoivalent 
for  to  'ait,'  like  Seot.  'be  seated,'  aa  Lk  7*  Bhem. 


'As  she  knew  that  he  was  set  downe  in  the 
Pharisees  house.'  So  Dn  7*°  'The  judgment  was 
set'  (an;  mj«!,  LXX  Kfurfipior  iKdSiat,  Yxdg.  Jtidicium 
sedit.  Wye.  'the  dom  sate');  Sir  88*  'Who  is 
alway  carefully  set  at  his  work ' ;  Mt  '  When  h» 
was  set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him' ;  27" ;  Lk  S!" 
'  This  child  ia  set  for  tiie  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many  in  Israel'  (xelhu) ;  Jn  13"  'So  after  he  had 
washed  their  feet  .  .  .  and  was  set  down  again ' ; 
Ph  1"  'I  am  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel' 
{Ketfuu) ;  He  8' ;  Rev  3"  '  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  grant  to  sit  {KaSUrai)  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  (tedtfura) 
with  my  father  in  his  throne.' 

3.  To  set  means  to  arrange  in  proper  order,  in 
2  Ch  20"  •  Set  yourselves,  stand  ye  still,'  Ps  2* 
'  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  tdiemselves'  (>ypy.. 
Driver  [Par.  PttOt.],  'take  their  stand'),  Ca  fi" 
'His  eyes  are  .  .  .  fitly  set,'  la  3**  'Instead  of 
well  set  hair,  baldness.'  Cf.  Ex  25'  Tindale, 
'Onix  stones  and  sett  stones  for  the  Ephod'i 
Chancer,  Duehesie,  828— 

•So  had  (he 

Sormoonted  hem  alle  of  beaota. 

Of  maner  and  of  oomlineeae. 

Of  stature  and  wel  set  gladiiMW.' 

it  The  sense  of  'fix,'  'determine,'  arisea  nator- 
ally  from  the  original  idea  of  '  cause  to  stand.' 
Thus  Neh  2*  '  It  pleased  the  king  to  send  me ;  and 
I  set  him  a  time  ;  so  Gn  17** '  At  this  set  time  in 
the  next  year '  (cf.  21»,  Ex  9») ;  'set  office '  (nmsH), 
1  Ch  g»- •<•«>,  2  Ch  il^^t  and  esp.  'set  feast'  (as 
the  tr.  of  "ifo,  lit.  'appointed  time'  [of  sacred 
seasonal)  Lv  13"  BV  (7  each  are  ennmerated  in 
this  oh.),  Nn  10»  (RV)  29"  al.  Cf.  Judgement  of 
the  Synode  at  Dirt,  p.  4,  'Hee  hath  choeen  in 
Christ  nnto  salvation  a  set  number  of  certaine 
men,  neither  better  nor  more  worthy  then  others.' 

S.  The  following  phrases  are  mostly  biblical: 
(1)  Set  ontf*  hand  to,  Dt  23"  'In  all  that  thou 
settest  thine  hand  to'  (RV  'puttest  thine  hand 
unto'),  28*.  Cf.  Ac  12'  Rhem.  'And  at  the  same 
time  Herod  the  king  set  his  handes,  to  afflicte 
certaine  of  the  Church.'  (2)  iSM  ow^i  heart  to. 
Ex  7"  'Neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also' 
(RV  'lay  even  this  to  heart,'  RVm  •  Heb.  set  his 
heart  even  to  this') ;  Dt  32"  '  Set  your  hearts  unto 
all  the  words  which  I  testify  among  you  this  day'; 
1  Ch  22"  '  Now  set  your  heart  and  yonr  soul  to 
seek  the  Lord  your  God' ;  Job  7"  '  What  ia  man 
.  .  .  that  then  shouldest  set  thine  heart  npon 
bimT'i  Ps  78*  'A  generation  that  set  not  their 
heart  aright '  {  Jer  31**  '  Set  thine  heart  toward 
the  highway' t  Dn  6><  'Then  the  king  ...  set  his 
heart  on  Daniel  to  deliver  him.'  Cf .  1  Ch  29*  '  I 
have  aet  my  affection  to  the  honae  of  my  God.' 
(8)  Set  ontfe  face.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  many 
Hebraisma  in  which  the  'face'  plays  its  part. 
It  has  two  meanings:  (a)  Tum  towards  wUh  a 
purpote  or  retoltttion,  determine,  Nu  24'  'But  he 
set  nis  face  toward  the  wilderness ' ;  2  K  12"  '  And 
Hazael  aet  hia  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem ' ;  Eak 
21"  'Go  thee  one  way  or  other  .  .  .  whitherso- 
ever thy  Awe  ia  aet'i  Jer  42"  'If  ye  wholly  set 
yonr  facee  to  enter  into  Egypt,'  42'^;  Lk  9"  '  He 
stedfasUy  set  hia  face  to  go  to  Jemsalem'  (rt 
wpSrwwer  irr^ptvtr).  (b)  To  take  up  an  antagonittie 
piotition,  Lv  17"  '  I  will  even  set  my  fcMse  against 
that  sonl  that  eateth  blood,'  20*-*-*;  Jer  21" 
'  For  I  have  set  my  face  against  this  city  for  evil ' ; 
Ezk  6*  'Son  of  man,  aet  thy  face  toward  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  prophesy  against  them,' 
13"  16»  20"  21*  25*  28«>  ^  86*  38*.  (4)  To  tet 
eye*  on,  Ac  13*,  is  not  as  now  '  to  oatoh  a  glimpse 
of,'  but  to  'fix  one's  eyes  upon ' :  '  Then  Saul  (who 
is  also  called  Pknl),  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohoat,  aet 
hia  eyea  on  him'  (dwim  alt  oMr,  BY ' faatenad 
hiaeyeaonhim'). 
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6.  Tlie  verb  to  '  set'  ia  used  with  certain  adverbs 
in  a  souse  that  is  antiquated  or  Hebraistic:  (1) 
Set  at,  that  is,  'valued  at,'  2  K  12*  'The  money 
that  every  man  is  set  at'  (RV  'the  money  of  the 
persons  for  whom  each  man  is  rated,'  RVm  '  Heb. 
each  man  the  money  of  the  souls  of  his  estima- 
Uon ').  Cf .  Lv  27*  Tind.  '  Yf  any  man  will  gere  a 
syngnler  vowe  onto  the  Lorde  acordynge  to  the 
valne  of  his  soole,  then  shall  the  male  from  xz. 
yere  unto  Ix.  be  set  at  ^?ftie  sycles  of  sylver ' ; 
and  Shaka  HamUt,  L  iv.  67 — *  I  do  not  set  my  life 
at  a  pin's  fee.'  (2)  Set  at  nought,  i.e.  despise, 
treat  with  contempt  or  mockerr,  Pr  1"  'But  ye 
have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,'  Mk  9",  Lk  23'', 
Ac  4"  19",  Bo  H".  (3)  Set  by,  i.e.  esteem,  2  Mac 
4"  '  Not  settine  by  the  honours  of  their  fathers, 
but  liking  the  glo^  of  the  [tirecians]  best  of  all ' 
oiSerl  nUfieroi,  RV  '  making  of  no  account ').  Cf. 
Ps  16*  Pr.  Bk.  '  He  that  setteth  not  by  hym  selfe, 
but  maketb  nioche  of  them  that  fear  the  Lorde ' ; 
Ridley,  Works,  27, '  Lest  I  should  seem  to  set  by 
mine  own  conceit,  more  than  is  meet';  Babee§ 
Book,  p.  72— 

*  B«  that  good  mtnocn  Mcme*  to  lack. 

No  wyie  man  doth  Kb  by : 
Wythout  condicion*  vertaoii% 
Thou  art  not  worth  a  dye.' 

So  tet  much  by,\8  18"  '  His  name  was  mneh  set 
by,'  26«M' :  cf.  1  P  3*  Tind.  '  With  a  meke  and  a 
qnyet  sprete,  which  sprete  is  before  God  a  thinge 
mocbe  set  by.'  So  also  set  little  by  or  set  light  by, 
Dt  27"  '  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother';  Ezk  22^,  Jth  11*.  Cf.  Jer 
60"  Cov.  '  She  shall  bie  tlie  least  set  by  amonge 
the  nacions ' ;  Tindale,  Expos,  p.  229,  '  Called  the 
least,  that  is  to  say,  shall  be  little  set  by  and 
despised  :  called  great,  that  is  to  say,  shall  be 
much  set  by  and  had  in  reverence.'  Even  set  at 
light  in  found  in  the  margin  of  2  S  19".  Cf.  Fisher, 
AS/iiritunl  Consolation  (in  Morley's  Eng.  Religion, 
p.  140),  *  Such  as  we  set  but  at  light^  full  greatlv 
shall  be  weighed  in  the  presence  m  his  most  hign 
Majestv ' ;  Knox,  Bist.  49,  '  Perchance  this  hand 
of  Goo  will  make  them  now  to  magnifie  and 
reverence  that  word  which  before  (for  the  fear  of 
men)  they  set  at  light  price.'  (4)  Set^orth.  This 
phrase  has  various  meanings :  (a)  Begin  a  journey, 
Nn  2*  'These  shall  first  set  forth' ;  Ac  21*  'We 
went  aboard,  and  set  forth'  {dir/ixdiil"'>  RV  'set 
sail').  Cf.  Bunyan,  Holy  War,  68,  'The  time, 
therefore,  of  his  setting  forth  being  now  expired, 
he  addressed  himself  for  his  march ' ;  Melvill, 
Diary,  172,  '  Sa,  parting  from  Berwik,  harUie 
recommendit  to  the  blessmg  and  grace  of  God,  be 
manie  godlie  men  and  women,  and  be  sum  sett  and 
convoyet  a  gnid  way  on  our  jomey,  we  cam  that 
night  to  Anweik.'  (6)  Bring  forward  or  cause  to 
be  seen,  Ps  141*  '  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before 
thee  as  incense'  {taf,  LXX  xartvewSiira,  Vnlg. 
dirigatur) ;  Ezk  27'*  '  They  hanged  the  shield  and 
helmet  in  thee;  they  set  forth  thy  comeliness' 
(<^i),  LXX  Murar) ;  Dn  11"-  >*  '  And  he  shall  set 
forth  a  great  multitude'  (tpsti);  Am  8»  'When 
will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com  ? 
and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat  ?  ' 
("ij-aij^?}),  AVm  and  RVm  'open');  Lk  1'  'To set 
forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things'  (drariil- 
curtfw) ;  Ro  3*"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation '  (it  xootBm  i  St6t,  AVm '  foreordained,' 
RVm  '  purposed ') ;  1  Co  4*  <  For  I  think  that  God 
hath  set  forth  ns  the  apostles  last'  (dT^Seifev) ;  Gal 
8'  '  Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been 
evidently  set  forth '  (rporypd^,  RV  '  was  openly 
set  forth ') ;  Jude  ^  '  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha 
.  .  .  are  set  forth  for  an  example'  (rpiirnimu 
tiiyiui).  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  Exhort,  to  Cot^fession, 
*When  we  assemble  and  meet  together  ...  to 


set  forth  His  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  BQt 
most  holy  word ' ;  Sbaks.  King  John,  a.  L  2U6— 

'Op  htgber  to  the  plain,  when  mm  Mt  tath 
In  beat  appointment  all  our  ngimenta.' 

The  same  phrase  is  nsed  technically  of  placing 
food  before  one,  Jn  2'*  '  Eveiy  man  at  the  begin- 
niug  doth  set  forth  good  wine '  {TlSrivar}.  (e)  Praite, 
Sir  11  •  We  may  not  vaunt  or  set  forth  our- 
selves.' Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  1549  (Canticle  foU.  Te  Deum), 
'  Speak  good  of  the  Lord ;  praise  him,  and  set  him 
np  for  ever' ;  and  Sbaks.  Lucreee,  34— 

'  Beaotj  ItMlt  doth  of  Itself  penoade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator : 
What  needetta  then  apologies  be  made 
Tb  eet  forth  that  which  is  so  singnlart' 

(5)  Set  forward.  See  Forward  in  vol.  ii.  p.  00. 

(6)  Set  on  means:  (a)  Plau  on  table,  Gn  43"- *■ 
'And  he  washed  his  face  .  .  .  and  said.  Set  on 
bread' ;  Bel "  'Set  on  the  meat,  and  make  ready  the 
wine.'  (b)  Incite  or  urge  to  some  course  of  action, 
Jer  38**  '  Thy  friends  bave  eet  thee  on,  and  have 
prevailed  against  thee '  (7n*pn) ;  43*  '  But  Barucb 
the  son  of  Neriab  setteth  thee  on  against  ns '  (n'SQ). 
(c)  As  a  ptcp.  bent  on.  Ex  32"  '  They  are  set  on 
mischief.^  (</)  To  attack,  Ac  W  '  Ko  man  shall 
set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee '  {iwiBiiaeral  am).  (7)  Set  to, 
meaning  ajfix,  of  a  seal,  Jn  3"  'He  that  hath 
received  his  testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true '  (l<r<t>p6.yiatr).  Cf.  Ex  21»  Tind. '  Yf  he 
be  sette  to  a  summe  of  money,  then  he  shall  geve 
for  the  delyveraunce  off  his  lyfe,  accordynge  to 
all  that  is  put  unto  him ' ;  Adams,  Wurks,  i.  18, 
'  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  set  to  my  hand,  and 
sent  it  yon  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  my 
heart.'  (8)  Set  up,  meaning  establish,  Mai  3'* 
'  They  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up. 

J.  Hastings. 

SETH  (ni,  i.e.  ShSth ;  LXX  and  NT  240  [in  1  Ch 
1*  A  has  Slit]).— The  third  son  of  Adam,  Gn  4>  (J) 
6*  (P),  1  Ch  1>,  Lk  3".  In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages J  assigns  a  characteristic  etymology  for  the 
name.  Eve  Ming  made  to  say '  God  hath  set  {shdth) 
for  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,'  for  which 
reason  she  caUed  him  Shlth  («.«.  '  setting '  or '  slip,' 
Dillm.).  In  Sir  49"  Seth  is  coupled  with  Shem  as 
'glorified  among  men.'  A  heretical  Jewish  sect, 
whose  tenets  afterwards  found  acceptance  in  Chris- 
tian Gnoetio  cbrclea,  derived  its  name  from  Seth. 
"These  Sethiant  or  Sethitei  held  (like  other  Gnostics, 
Jewish  and  Christian)  that  the  material  universe 
was  tiie  creation  of  angels  and  not  of  the  supreme 
Dynamis,  to  whom  Seth  owed  his  birth.  Tlieo- 
doret  [jBmr.  Fab.  L  14)  appears  to  identify  them 
with  the  Ophites :  'Zrfiiaril  oOi  'O^uaoin  i)  'O^trat 
riret  dpo/idfovn.  Some  of  the  Jewish  Sethites 
believed  Seth  to  have  been  the  Messiah,  and  later 
Gnostics  held  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  re-incarnation 
of  Seth.  For  further  information  as  to  this  sect  and 
its  relations  to  the  Ophites  and  Cainitea  (a  subject 
beyond  the  scope  of  tnia  art.),  see  Friedlander,  Der 
vorchristliche  jiidische  Gnostici&mus,  1898,  p.  18fif. ; 
Prenschen,  Die  apohr.  gnost.  Adamschriften,  1900, 
passim;  and  cf.  Epiphanius  {adv.  Bar.  xxxiz.), 
psendo-TertnlL  (viiL),  and  Philast  (iiL). 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

SETHUR  (Dn9,  2a9o^p).— The  Asherite  spy.  No 
13>»<'*t. 

SETTLE  (irjp;).— See  Tekplb,  p.  710'>n. 

SETEH,  SEVENTT.— See  Nithbeb,  toL  iiL 
pp.  662  f.,  666*. 

SETBHEH  {not;  Or.  Zv^rq,  SfftM;  Egyp.  Ston, 
Dem.  Sume,  Copt,  coy^n  ISvxm];  Arab.  ^^^^J 
[Asu>An]).—A  oity  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Nile 
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immeduitely  above  the  First  Cataract,  the  aonthem 
frontier  post  of  Egypt.  For  some  distance  north 
of  Aswan  the  cnltivable  portion  of  the  Nile  Valley 
is  extremely  narrow.  At  Aswan  the  hills  draw 
in  rapidly  on  either  side,  and  the  town  is  built 
against  a  rocky  barrier  of  sandstone  supported 
by  a  dyke  of  granite  that  crosses  the  Nile  and 
forms  the  cataract.  Here  there  is  no  cultivation 
on  either  bank  beyond  that  of  a  few  palm  trees  and 
tiny  patches  of  garden ;  but  the  little  island  of 
Elephantine  in  the  midcUe  of  the  stream  opposite 
Aswan  is  almost  clothed  with  vegetation,  and 
formed  the  ancient  capital  of  the  first  nome  of 
Upper  Egypt.  West  of  the  river  are  difb, 
shrouded  with  sand,  but  pierced  by  oonntless 
tombs  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Elephantine-Syene  most  have  formed  an  almost 
ideal  frontier  fortress.  Immediately  above  this 
point  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Nile  was  rendered 
dangerous  and  very  tedious  for  boats  by  the  rocks 
and  Lslands  and  rushing  currents  of  the  cataract. 
On  the  west  bank  there  is  not  even  a  path ;  the 
adventurous  sightseer  must  clamber  over  the 
rocks ;  on  the  east  iMtnk  there  was  only  one  clear 
road,  and  this  led  through  a  long  narrow  defile 

Parallel  to  the  river  into  the  open  ground  opposite 
'hilse.  Elephantine,  the  iskuid,  was  the  secure 
metropolis  of  the  district,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  centre  of  the  local  cult  of  the 
cataract  gods.  Its  name  in  Egyptian  was  '6to, 
'  elephant,'  demotic  yb  [Irja),  a  name  which  seems  to 
have  been  applied  not  only  to  the  island  but  also 
to  the  surrounding  district,  including  the  quarries 
of  granite.  Svene  itself  was  probaoly  considered 
as  only  a  mainland  suburb  of  Elephantine.  '  Wine 
of  mm'  is  mentioned  in  very  early  inscriptions, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reference  is  to 
Syene.  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  the  name  of 
the  town  is  known  only  at  a  very  late  date ;  its 
temple  is  of  Ptolemaic  age.  Gradually  the  im- 
portance of  Elephantine  waned,  and  that  of  Syene 

frew ;  with  the  fall  of  paganism  even  the  name 
'gb  (Elephantine)  was  given  up  and  that  of  Staan 
took  its  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
employs  the  name  Sweneh  and  not  YSb  for  the 
southern  frontier ;  the  references  are  Ezk  29^* 
30* ;  the  reading  of  RVm  '  from  Migdol  to  Syene ' 
is  the  beet.  (See  Miodol).  Herodotus  often 
refers  to  'EXc^orrfni.  In  iL  30  he  speaks  of  Ele- 
phantine, Daphnte  near  Pelnsinm,  and  Marea  as 
the  garrison  cities  respectively  against  the  Ethi- 
opians, against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs,  and  a^nst 
I^bya.  His  only  reference  to  Syene  is  in  iL  28, 
where  he  mentions  '  hills  between  [ne)  Syene  and 
Elephantine'  in  a  fantastic  passage  which  is  no 
guide  to  facts ;  his  geography  in  Vppet  Egypt  ia 
always  faulty.  F.  Ll.  GRIFFITH. 

BEYER.— The  verbs  to '  sever '  and  to  '  separate ' 
both  come  from  Lat.  separare,  the  former  through 
Old  Fr.  tevrer,  the  latter  directly.  The  form 
'eever'  now  expresses  a  sharper  stroke  than 
'separate,'  but  in  older  Eng.  no  distinction  was 
observed  between  them.  All  the  verbs  tr*  ' sever' 
in  AV  are  also  tr*  'separate.'  Cf.  Bacon,  Adv.  of 
Learn.  iL  367, '  We  see  the  chaff  may  and  ought  to 
be  severed  from  the  com  in  the  ear ' ;  and  Khem. 
NT  (note  on  Ac  10"),  '  But  when  Heretikes  began 
to  rise  from  among  the  Christians,  who  professed 
Christ's  name  and  sundry  Articles  of  faith  as  true 
believers  doe,  the  name  Chrittian  was  to  common 
to  sever  the  Heretikes  from  true  faithful  men : 
and  thereupon  the  Apostles  by  the  holy  Ghost 
imposed  this  name  Catholike  upon  the  Beleevers 
which  in  al  points  were  obedient  to  the  Churches 
doctrine.'  J.  Hashnqs. 

8BTEBAL. — Just  as  'aerer'  in  AY  meua  to 


separate,  so  '  several '  means  iqmrate,  distinct,  ar 
2K  16*  '  He  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  dwelt  in  a  several  house ' ;  Mt  26"  '  to  every 
man  according  to  his  several  ability.'  So  sever- 
ally,  1  Co  12"  '  dividing  to  every  man  severally  aa 
he  wiU.'  Cf.  Dt  7*  'Tind.  'The  Lorde  thy  God 
hath  chosen  the  to  be  a  several!  people  unto  him 
silf;  Tymm&  Calvin's  Genesis,  882  (Gn  49*), 
'  Every  one  of  them  blessed  he,  with  a  severall 
blessing';  Ridley,  Works,  390,  'Our  own  servants 
were  taken  from  us  before  and  ...  we  each  one 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  several  places' ;  Calder- 
wood,  Mist.  107)  'Their  [elders]  oflSce  is  as  well 
severally,  as  conjunctly,  to  watoh  diligently  over 
the  flock  committed  to  their  charge.' 

SHAALABBIN  (p«^iZ,l> ;  B  ZaXa/3<l^,  A  XdXaue'lp ; 
Vulg.  Selebin). — A  town  of  Dan  mentioned  be- 
tween Irshemesh  (Beth-shemesh)  and  Aijalon  (Jos 
19").  It  is  apparently  the  same  place  as  Shaalbiu. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHIALBIM  (D'«^n* ;  in  Joshua  LXX  BA  have 
eaXa^efr,  in  1  Kings  B  has  Bq9aXa;w<,  A  IttKa^tlii ; 
Vulg.  SaUMm,  Seuebim). — ^A  town  mentioned  with 
Mt.  Heres  and  Aiialon-as  being  occupied  by  the 
Amorites  who  had  driven  the  Danites  into  the 
hills  (Jg  1").  It  was,  with  Makaz  and  Beth- 
shemesh,  in  the  district  of  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  ofiScers  (1  K  4*);  and  if  it  be  the 
same  place  as  Shaalabbinf  it  is  mentioned  with 
Aijalon  and  Beth-shemesh  in  Jos  19".  It  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Shaalbon,  the  home  of  one  of 
David's  heroes.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  s. 
ZaXa^ir,  Salabim)  identify  it  with  Salaba,  a  large 
village  in  the  torritoirof  Sebasto ;  but  this  is  too 
far  north  of  Aijalon.  Elsewhere  {Com.  ad  Ezek.  48) 
Jerome  mentions  'the  towers  of  Aijalon,  and  Selebi, 
and  Emmaus'  in  connexion  with  Joppa  and  the 
territory  of  Dan.  From  this  0>nder  (PEF  Mem. 
iiL  62)  identifies  Shaalbim  with  SelbU,  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Beth-shemesh,  3  miles  N.W.  of  Aijalon,  and 
2  miles  N.  of  Emmaus.  Possiblv  (see  Driver, 
Text,  of  Sam.  64)  Shaalbim  should  be  read  for 
Shaalim  in  1 S  9*.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHAALBONITE,  THE  {^)vitC;  in  28  i  ZoXa- 
Purelniti  in  1  Ch  B  6  'O/itl,  A  o  SaXa/SwW ;  de 
Salboni). — Eliahba,  the  Shaalbonito,  one  of  David's 
heroes  (2  S  W,  1  Ch  11"),  was  a  native  of  Shaal- 
bon, — a  place  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  See 
Shaalbiu.  C.  W.  Wn^N. 

SHlALn,  THE  LAND  OF  (o'^i^c^-nv ;  B  T^t 
'^offoKift,  A  r.  y.  2aaXe{/t;  terra  Saiim). — Saul, 
when  searching  for  his  father's  asses,  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shaalim  (18  9*)  after  he  had 
traversed  the  hill-countrv  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
land  of  Shalishah,  and  before  he  reached  the  '  land 
of  Jemini'  (RV  and  AY  'land  of  the  Benjamites') 
— ^probably  part  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin.  If 
Saul  started  from  Gibeah,  and  Shalishah  was,  as 
seems  probable,  in  the  western  hills(seeSHALlSHAH), 
the  land  of  Shaalim  must  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  hill-country  east  of  Lydda,  and  not  far  from 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Shaalim  is  a  textual  error  for  Shaalbim 
of  Jg  1»,  Jos  19".    See  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  64. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

8HAAPH  (ifii*).— 1.  The  son  of  Jahdai,  a  Caleb- 
ite,  1  Ch  2'''.  2.  A  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine 
Maacah,  1  Ch  2*.  In  both  passages  B  has  £d7a«, 
A  Zdya^. 

SHAAKAIM  (□ni;i' ;  ZaxaaelM ;  Saraim,  Saarim). 
— 1,  A  town  of  Jndaii,  in  the  Shephdah  (lowland), 
mentioned  (Jos  16")  in  the  same  group  with 
Adullam,  Soooh,  anfl  Azekah.  It  was  unlmown 
to  EaseUna  (Onom.  «.  2apa*b).    Cooder  {PEI 
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Mem.  iii.  194)  suggests  Khurhet  ffatrth,  west  of  Beit 
AMh ;  others  ideatify  it  with  Zakariya  (Riehm, 
HWB).  Shaaraim  is  perhaps  mentioned  again  in 
the  pursoit  of  the  Philistines  after  the  death  of 
Goliath  (1  S  17"),  when  '  the  wounded  Philistines 
fell  down  by  the  way  to  Shaaraim  (KVm  '  the  two 
gates even  onto  Gath  and  Ekron.'  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  'two  gates,'  and  the  LXX  takes 
it  in  this  passage  to  mean  the  gates  of  Gath  and 
Ekron.  See,  further,  art.  Gai,  and  Wellh.  Sam. 
ad  loc. 

2.  A  town  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4")  which  appears  aa 
Sharuhen  in  Jos  19",  and  as  Shilhim  in  Jos  16**. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Negeb,  and  was  possibly  the 
same  place  as  the  Canaanite  '  fortress  of  the  land 
of  Sharuana,'  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Thothmes 
in.  {BP  ii.  38).  This  indicates  that  the  form 
Sharuhen  is  corrects  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHAA8H0AZ  (ij^s;^).— A  chamberlain  of  king 
Ahasnerus,  Est  2".  The  LXX  reads  Tal,  the  same 
name  as  it  gives  to  the  official  rafenred  to  in  vv.*-  **. 
See  Hboal 

BHABBETHAI  Cn^!*). -tA  Levite  who  opposed 
the  action  of  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign 
marriages,  Ezr  10"  (B  XaBaeal,  A  Ko^/3a#oOss 
Sabbateus  of  1  Es  9*^  He  is  mentioned  also, 
along  with  other  Levites,  in  Neb  8^  (LXX  om.), 
as  explaining  the  law  to  the  people  (in  1  Es  9^ 
Sabateus);  and  in  11"  (BAk*  om.,  •  2o^flo- 
Oatos)  as  one  of  '  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  who  had 
the  oversight  of  the  outward  bosiness  of  the  house 
of  God.' 

8HACHIA  so  Baeri  th«  MSS  show  the 

variants  n;^,  n;^,  K;;f,  n;y^,  the  last  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Syr.  and  the  LXX  [B  ZajStd,  A 
2</3td,  but  Luc.  Z<xi^],  while  the  forms  in  3  instead 
of  3  can  claim  the  support  of  the  Vulg.  Seekia). — 
A  son  of  Shaharaim,  a  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8**. 

BHADDAI.— See  art.  Goo.  voL  iL  p.  199*. 

SHAORACH  (fiy,  Z«8/)<ix).— The  name  given  to 
Hananiah,  one  ot  Daniel's  companions,  by  the 
prince  of  the  eunuchs,  Dn  V.  It  is  related  in 
Dn  3  how  Shadrach,  along  with  Meshach  (Mishael) 
and  Abed-ne^o  (Azariah),  all  of  whom  had  been 
advanced  to  high  offices  (2*),  resisted  the  command 
to  pay  homage  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image, 
how  all  three  were  in  consequence  cast  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  and  how  they  were  miraculously  delivered. 
See  Hananiah,  No.  a,  and  Thkkb  Childben 

(SONO  OP  THE). 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Shadraeh  is  un- 
certain. Frd.  Delitzsch  {Lib.  Dan.  xii.)  suggests 
that  it  is  a  variation  of  the  Bab.  Sudur-Aku, 
'  command  of  the  moon-god,'  comparing  the  Assyr. 
Tim-au='}tro]n,  and  the  Heb.  vrv^  This  view 
is  pronounced  by  Schrader  {KAT*  429  [COT  iL 
125])  to  have  'ctmsideiable  probability.' 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

8HA0E  (it3i^|  B  2iAi.  A  Zar().— The  father  of 
Jonathan,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11**.  See 
AaKB  and  Shammah,  Na  8. 

8HAHABAIH  (on^ ;  B  Zaa<n^  A  XaaM.—A 
Benjamite  who  ia  said  to  have  oegotten  children  in 
the  '  field  of  Moab '  after  he  ha!d  sent  away  two 
wives,  Hnshim  and  Baarn,  1  Ch  8*  (RVm).  The 
passage  is  obscure. 

8HAHAZUHAH  (npixqi^  Kethibh;  AV  Shaha- 
nmah,  after  ^eri  n^Tqt^;  B  SoXei^  xari  BiXaraa*,  A 
Zoo'n/iitf,  Sthitima). — A  town  allotted  to  Issachar, 
which  was  apparently  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the 
Jordan  (Jos  19").     Its  site  was  unknown  to 


Ensebins  and  Jerome  (Onom.  ».  'Saniiii,  Seumna), 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

C.  W.  WasoN. 
8HALEH  (Q^ ;  e<>  ZoXi^m  ;  in  <SSafem).— Accord* 
ing  to  AV  (of.  Luther's  translation),  which  follows 
the  LXX,  the  Pesh.,  and  the  Vulg.,  'Shalem' 
(On  33")  is  a  proper  name,  and  considered  to  be  a 
town  near  Shechem.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom. ) 
believed  Shalem  and  Shechem  to  be  the  same  place. 
But  if  Shalem  was  a  town,  it  must  have  been  S&lim, 
4  miles  east  of  NANut  (Shechem).  In  Gn  28"  cb^f 
bf-theUm  is  translated  'in  peace,'  and  in  Gu 
33"  we  should  probably  translate  '  in  peace  to  the 
city  of  Shechem,'  as  in  RV  which  follows  the 
Targums  of  On^elos  and  pseudo-Jonathan,  the 
Samaritan  Codex,  the  Araoic  Version,  and  the 
great  Jewish  and  other  commentators  of  modem 
times.  See  Dillm.  adloe.         C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHALIS&AH,  The  Land  or  (rr^tryi :  B  4  t9 
SeXxi',  A  4  -y?  ZaWtrd  ;  terra  Salisa). — Sanl,  when 
searcliing  for  his  father's  asses,  passed  through 
the  '  land  of  Shalishah '  (1  S  9*)  after  crossing  the 
*  hill-conntiy  of  Ephraim,'  and  before  reaching  the 
'land  of  Shaalim.  Leaving  Gibeah  he  must  have 
crossed  Mt.  Ephraim  in  a  northerly  direction,  and. 
the  '  land  of  Shalishah '  must  consequently  have 
been  in  the  western  hills.  Baal-shalishah  (2  K 
4"),  which  was  very  probably  in  the  land  of 
Shalishah,  is  said  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom. 
t.  Baietrapurde,  Bethtalisa)  to  have  been  in  the 
Thamnitic  toparchy,  15  U.P.  north  of  Lydda. 
This  points  to  Khurbet  SirSsia,  or,  according  to 
Conder  (PEFMem.  iL  285),  to  Khurbet  Kefr  TMUh. 
See  Shaalim.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

8HALLECHETH,  THE  GATE  (n;^  ;  4  *->^ir 
nrrotpopiov;  porta  quce  ducit). — One  of  the  gates 
of  the  '  house  of  Jeliovah '  which  Solomon  was  to 
build  after  the  death  of  David  (1  Ch  22).  It  is 
mentioned  only  in  1  Ch  26",  in  a  list  of  the  gate- 
keepers (AV  'porters')  of  the  sacred  enclosure  as 
settled  by  David.  The  gate  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  outer  conrt,  behind  the  temple  buildings, 
and  apparently  at,  or  near,  the  head  of  the  ramp 
or  causeway  (n^p?)  which  led  up  to  the  sanctuary 
from  the  ravine  which  Josephus  calls  the  Tyropceon 
Valley.  It  has  been  suggested  (cf.  Smith's  VB,  t.v.) 
that  the  causeway  was  at '  Wilson's  Arch  ' ;  but,  in 
the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  with  regard  to 
the  site  of  tdie  temple,  and  the  condition  of  the 
hill  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  speculation.  Some  authorities  {e.g. 
Riehm  IHWB],  Speaket't  Com.),  from  the  meaning 
of  the  word  SnaUeeheth,  'casting  forth,'  consider 
the  gate  to  be  that  by  which  the  ashes  and  the  oilal 
of  the  victims  were  thrown  out.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  refuse  of  the  temple  was  carried 
out  on  the  east  or  south  side,  and  burned,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  in  the  Kidron  Valley.  The  LXX 
rendering,  '  Gate  of  the  Pastoohorion,'  appears  to 
point  to  a  building  with  ohamoers,  of  which  there 
were  several  xonnd  the  outer  enclosure  of  tha 
temple.  C  W.  WILSON. 

8HALLUM  (nW  and  oW).— 1.  One  of  the  kmga 
of  Israel,  2  K  IS'"-"  (2eXXo<)M).  He  headed  a  con- 
spiracy  against  Zeohariah,  the  last  king  of  Jehu's 
dynasty,  murdered  him,  and  usurped  his  throne 
(e.  740  B.a).  After  the  short  period  of  a  month, 
he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  Menaheh  (see  vol.  ilL 


Jehoahaz,  or  it  may  be  that  Shallum  was  the 
original  name  of  the  latter  (see  JEHOAHAZ,  No.  8). 
The  Chronicler  takes  (perhaps  from  this  passagel 
Shallum  as  a  proper  name,  and  makes  nim  tba 
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foorth  son  of  Josiah,  I  Ch  3"  (B  ZaXotf/i,  A  ZaX- 
Xoi/i).  8.  The  husband  (or  ton,  LXX  in  2  Kings) 
of  HULDAH  the  prophetess,  2  K  22**  (B  XtXki^/i, 
A  Z<\Xoi}/t),  2  Ch  34»(BA  Ze\Xi}/t)-  A  Jadahite, 
1  Ch  2*"-  (B  SoXoii/.,  A  in  v.«>  ZaWoi/i).  8.  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon,  1  Ch  4^  {HaKiii).  6.  A  high 
priest,  son  of  Zadok,  1  Ch  6"-  "  (B  ZaXii/t,  A  ::eX- 
Xot/i),  Ezr  7*  (B  ZeXoin,  A  ZeXXoliM)  =  SaLEH  of 
1  Es  8>  and  Salehas  of  2  Es  1>.  7.  A  son  of 
Naphtali,  I  Ch  7"  (B  ZaXu/uif,  A  ZeXXoiS/t),  caUed 
in  Gn  46*«  and  Nn  26'*  ShlUem  (oW ;  ia  former 
passage  A  ZvXXi}/i,  in  latter  B  SeXMi,  A  ZeXX^/i), 
frith  the  gentllic  name  Shlllemltes  ('P^'?;  B  i 
ZtWui/ul,  A  4  r«XXi;/ti),  Nu  26*'.  8.  The  eponjrm 
of  a  family  of  gatekeepers,  1  Ch  V'"'  (B  XoK^n, 
A  first  time  2aXXii/(),  Ezr  2asNeh  7'  (B  SaKoiii, 
A  ZeXXoi;^).  called  in  1  Es  5*Salum,  and  (possibly) 
in  Neh  12"  Meshullah.  9.  A  Korahite  gate- 
keeper, 1  Ch  9>*  (B  ZdKua^,  A  SaXii/t)"  (BA 
SaX<i/t),  called  in  26*-*-*  Mesbelemiah  and  in 
26'^  Shelehiah.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
this  name  should  be  identified  with  the  preceding. 
10.  Father  of  Jehizkiah,  an  Ephraimite  chief,  2  Ch 
28"  (2eXXii/»).  11.  One  of  the  porters  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10**  (B  TtWiin,  tt  FaiX- 
X<iM>  A  ZoXX4>i).  12.  One  of  the  sons  of  Baiii  who 
had  committed  the  same  offence,  Ezr  10**  (B  2aXo(!/i, 
A  ZtX^oiii).  IS.  The  son  of  Hallohesh,  ruler  of  a 
district  of  Jerosalem.  He  and  his  daughters  are 
recorded  to  have  assisted  in  the  repairing  of  the 
wall,  Neh  3"  (B  ZaXoi/t,  A  2aXKoiii,  K  OiXot/i). 
14.  The  nnde  of  Jeremiah,  Jer  32  [Gr.  39]^  (2aX(iA 
18.  Father  of  Maaseiah,  the  keeper  of  the  threshold. 
Jet  85  [Gr.  42]*  (2«X<iM).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

SHILLUH  (pW).— The  son  of  Gol-hozeh,  the 
mler  of  the  district  of  Mizpah,  who  took  part  in 
the  repair  of  the  wall  and  gates  of  JeniHalem. 
Neh  3a  (Ua(  om.). 

SHAUIAI.— See  SAUIAL 

SHJlLMAN  (pW).— Hos  10M(onIy)  'as  Shalman 
spoiled  Beth-arlMU  in  the  d^  of  battle.'  The 
identity  of  Shalman  and  of  Betu-asbel  (which 
see)  are  both  doubtful.  The  former  name  may  be 
a  contraction  of  Shalmaneser,  although  the  pro- 
phet's langna^,  implying  some  erent  fresh  in  Uie 
memory  of  his  hearers,  does  not  snit  the  reign  of 
Shalmaneeer  n.  (B.C.  860-826)  or  even  ShsJmaneser 
ni.  (783-773).  If  Shalmaneser  iv.  (727-722)  be 
referred  to,  the  words  must  be  m  later  gloss  (so 
Wellhansen,  Kl.  Proph.  ad  loe.).  To  Uie  sug- 
gestion of  Schrader  {KAT*  441  [COTiL  1401)  that 
the  reference  may  be  to  an  ineortion  (cf.  2  K  16**) 
of  the  Moabite  king  Salamanu,  mentioned  in 
Tiglath-pileser's  great  triumphal  inscription  (II 
Bawl.  67,  line  60),  both  Wellh.  and  Nowaok 
object  that  sach  an  occurrence  would  haye  been 
too  insignificant  to  supply  material  for  the  pro- 
phet's comparison.  The  versions  give  as  no  help, 
the  LXX  B  reproducing  ^KTItf  P7l^  iVf  by  un 
AfX<*>'  f  for  -It']  SaXauiii>  iic  roO  oUov  'Ic/x^od/t 
(A  'UpofiiaK),  while  the  Vul^.  has  ticttt  vastattu 
«tt  Saimana  a  domo  g'ui  qniiudieavit  Baal,  think. 
in^  apparently  of  the  slaughter  of  Zalmunna  by 
Gideon  (Jerubbaal),  Jg  8.  J.  A.  Selbh. 

SHALMANESER  (19^^,  ZoXaAUMwrn^,  Sal- 
tnanamr). — The  name  is  abbreviated  from  Assyr. 
Sulman-asaridn,  'the  god  Sulman  (of  peace)  is 
chief.'  In  2  K  17*  it  is  said  that  'Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria,'  came  up  against  Hoshea  of 
Samaria,  who  submitted  at  first,  but  afterwards, 
being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  revolt  with  the 
aid  of  the  Egyptians,  was  deposed  and  imprisoned. 
Shalmaneeer  then  bedeged  Samaria,  B.0. 726.  This 
WM  Shalmaneser  17.  of  the  Ab^.  monnments. 


whose  original  name  was  DlulA,  which  he  changed 
to  Shalmaneser  when  he  seized  the  throne  (on  the 
25th  day  of  Tebet,  B.C.  727)  after  the  death  of 
Tiglath-pileser  in.  He  seems  to  have  been  • 
successful  general,  and  to  have  had  no  hereditary 
rights  to  the  crown.  Josephos  (Ant.  a.  ziv.  2), 
quoting  from  Menander,  states  that  he  attacked 
Elulseus  of  Tyre,  and,  though  the  Assyrian  fleet 
of  60  vessels  was  destroyed  by  the  Tyrian  fleet 
of  12,  the  city  was  closdy  invested  on  the  land 
side.  Shalmaneser  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Tebeth  daring  the  siege  of  Samaria,  B.C.  722, 
after  a  reign  of  only  6  years.  See,  also,  art. 
Shalman.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

SHAMA  Iv;^;  B  Za/tatfd,  A  2a/<M).— One  of 
David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11*<. 

SHAMBLES.— 1  Co  10"  'matsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat'  (Gr.  fuUeXKor,  from  Lat. 
maceUum,  a  provision  market).  The  word  'sham- 
bles' is  now  used  of  the  slaughter-house,  but  for- 
merly, according  to  its  origin,  denoted  the  place 
where  the  meat  was  sold.  It  is  the  Anglo-Sax. 
teamel,  a  stool,  from  Lat.  teameUum,  a  little  stool 
or  bench.   Cf.  Congreve,  JuvenaTs  Satire*,  xL — 

*  Umbj  titan  »•  of  the  Mun*  wretofaed  Kind, 

Whom  their  despairing  Creditors  may  And  <. 
Lurking  in  Shambles ;  when  with  bonowed  Oota 
Tbejr  buy  choice  Meats.' 

J.  Hastiitob. 
SHAME  (Heb.  cVSi '  to  be  ashamed,'  nf>3  '  shame,' 
also  other  words;  Gr.  aUrxOrVt  dri/iio,  etc.). — In 
the  biblical  use  of  the  word  'shame'  there  is  a 
blending  of  several  meanings :  besides  the  sense  of 
shame  proper,  felt  for  oneself  (Job  11*,  Lk  14*. 
2  Th  3^  or  for  another  (Ezr  9«,  Pr  10"  17*.  2  Co  9*), 
there  u  included  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
(Job  6",  Pe  35«,  Jer  14*  22»  5  cf.  Bo  5»)  or  deception 
(Ps  14*,  Jer  2"'),  the  experience  of  disaster  (Job  8", 
P8  40>»)<     ■  -  *  -  ... 

insnlt)  ( 
Pr  26", 

jective  sense,  the  inward  feeling,  and  the  objective, 
its  outward  cause.  This  feeling  is  ascribed  figur- 
atively to  a  fountain  (Hoe  13"),  Lebanon  (Is  33*),  the 
son  (Is  24»),  and  a  vessel  (Bo  9*>,  2  Ti  2»).  Shame 
is  awakened  by  the  exposore  of  some  parts  of  the 
body  nncovereid  literaUy  (compare  Gn  2"  with  S* 
»*•-»,  Ex  32**,  8  S  6>*  10*,  Is  20f,  Mio  1"),  or  figur- 
atively (la  47*,  Jer  IS**,  Nah  3*,  Bev  3"  16"),  by 
outrage  on  »  woman's  person  (2  S  13"),  by  dis- 
honouring treatment  of  the  body  (Is  eo*,  Mk  12*, 
Lk  20",  1  Th  2'),  as  crucifixion  (He  6*  12>),  and 
even  by  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  (1  Co  IS"). 
Poverty  may  make  ashamed  (Pr  13",  1  Co  11"),  so 
i>eggary  (Lk  16*),  defeat  in  battle  (2  Ch  32",  Ps  44* 
89*),  or  even  disease  (Nu  12").  A  wicked  wife 
(Pr  12<),  or  a  bad  child  (Pr  10*  29>'),  may  cause 
shame.  Shame  arises  from  any  breach  of  acknow. 
lodged  rules  of  propriety,  as  a  woman's  being 
shaven  (1  Co  II*),  or  speaking  in  church  (1  Co  li"), 
or  a  man's  having  long  hair  (1  Co  11").  Sins  so 
unseemly  are  found  among  men,  that  not  only  the 
practice  of  them  awakens  shame  (Ro  1**- "  6*>, 
Jade  "),  but  even  the  very  sight  or  mention  of 
them  (Ezk  16",  Eph  6").  Among  the  sins  men- 
tioned as  bringing  shame  are  folly  (Pr  3**  14**  18"), 
refusal  of  instruction  (Pr  13"),  ignorance  of  truth 
of  God  (1  Co  16*<),  qnarTel8omene8s(Pr26*,  1  Co  0>), 
haste  in  speech  (Pr  18"),  riot  (Pr  28*),  idleness 
(Pr  10»),  wilfulness  (Pr  29"),  lying  (Pr  13»),  dis- 
honesty (2  Co  4* ;  cf.  RV  and  AY),  theft  (Jer  2"), 
disrespect  to  parents  (Pr  10"),  ingratitade  (1  Co  4"), 
pride  (Pr  11*). 

Shame  in  one  or  other  of  its  senses  is  remrded  aa 
the  Divinejranishment  of  sin,  which  God  threatens 
(Ps  132",  Jer  23«*  46"),  and  which  the  pious  in  OT 
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are  sore  will,  in  answer  to  prayer,  fall  on  His  and 
their  enemies  (Ps  6"  44^  53*  70»  86").  On  the  other 
hand,  God  promises  (Ps  37"),  and  the  pioos  are 
assured,  tltat  this  experience  will  either  not  be 
theirn  at  aU  (Ps  25»  31"  34»  69»  119"),  or  if  ever 
theirs,  that  they  will  be  delivered  firom  it  (Is  2S^ 
64*  61',  Jl  2*).  Even  God's  chosen  people  may  be 
exposed  to  disgrace  and  disaster,  making  tbem 
first  of  all  ashamed  of  their  state  (2  Ch  Sfi',  Jer 
12"  14'),  and  then  truly  ashamed  of  the  sin  that 
has  brought  it  on  them  (Ezr  9«,  Jer  31'»,  Ezk  16", 
Hos  lO") ;  but  sometimes  it  is  long  before  this 
feeling  is  aroused  (Jer  3*  0"  8^ ").  Fidelity  to 
God's  cause  may,  however,  also  bring  shame  (Ps 
44"  69').  The  sin  that  moat  surely  is  followed  by 
shame  is  idolatry  (U  1»  42"  44»  45^,  Jer  17"  48", 
Hos  4'  10"),  or  alliance  with  idolators  (Gn  34", 
Ezr  9»).  The  idol  itself  U  shameful  (Jer  3"  11", 
Hos  9'* ;  perhaps  Hos  4'  reading  with  Targ.  Pesh. 
'  they  have  exchanged  their  glory  for  infamy ' ;  cf . 
Jer  2"  and  Ps  106"),  and  its  worship  shameful, 
perhapa  because  often  licentious  (see  Cheyne  on 
Hos  4'  and  9>*).  Worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion 
is  the  change  of  the  names  Eshbaal  (1  Ch  8"), 
Meribbaal  (1  Ch  8"),  Jerubbaal  (Jg  6"),  to  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  S  2"),  Mephibosheth  (2  S  4<),  and  Jemb- 
besbeth  (2  S  11*').  Although  the  alterations  show 
the  prophetic  editor's  aversion  to  idolatry,  yet  the 
names  in  their  original  form  are  not  necesaarilv  a 
proof  of  idolatry,  as  the  name  Baal  may  be  used  as 
a  title  of  J*  (Hos  2").  Akin  to  the  sin  of  idolatry 
wa.s  trust  in  any  foreign  alliances  for  safety  instead 
of  in  J",  and  this  too  brings  '  shame,'  i.e.  disappoint- 
ment (Is  20*  30^ »,  Jer  2";  of.  Ezr  8").  See, 
further.  Driver,  Par.  Psalt.  (Ulossary. «. '  abashed,' 
'  ashamed '). 

In  NT  the  sense  of  shame  is  often  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  (Ro  I"), 
of  his  converts  (2  Co  7" ;  cf.  9*),  of  his  hope  (Eo6»), 
of  his  faith  (Ro  9»  10"),  of  hU  trials  (Ph  1»  2Ti  1"), 
of  his  boasting  (2  Co  10*).  Onesiphorus  was  not 
ashamed  of  Paul's  chain  (2  Ti  1**),  and  Timothy  is 
called  on  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  witness  of^ the 
Lord,  or  of  PanI  His  prisoner  (2  Ti  1').  The  unruly 
are  to  be  brought  to  shame  oy  ezclnmon  from  the 
church  (2  Th  3").  While  the  enemies  of  Christ  are 
put  to  shame  (Lk  13"),  and  the  false  accusers  of 
His  disciples  (Tit  2>,  1  P  3"),  they,  although 
slandered  and  ill-treated  (2  Co  6*),  need  not  oe 
ashamed  to  snfTer  for  His  name  (1  P  4**) ;  for,  if 
they  are  adiamed  of  Him  now.  He  will  be  ashamed 
of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment  (Mk  8",  Lk  9") ;  but 
if  they  are  faithful  they  need  not  fear  shame  in  that 
day  (1  Jn  2"),  for  Chnst  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the 
sanctified  brethren  (He  2"),  and  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  the  God  of  those  who  seek  a  better 
country  (He  11'*) ;  but  the  wicked  and  unbelieving 
shall  awake  to  shame  (Da  12* ;  cf.  Jn  5"). 

A.  E.  Gaevik. 

SHAHEFACEDNESS.— The  adj.  'shamefaced' 
occurs  in  Sir  26"-"  32"  41"-",  and  the  snbst. 
'shamefacedness'  in  Sir  41'*  1 11  2".  But  in  the 
161 1  editions,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  spelling 
is  always 'shamefast' and  'shamefastness.'  Davies 
says  he  has  not  found  '  shamefaced,' '  shamefaced- 
ness '  earlier  than  1661. 

Trench  (On  ^  r iVT,  p.  M)  sayi :  'SKamtf(ulnat\»tonntA 
upon  iluimtf<ut.  that  is,  )ait  or  established  in  honourable  thamt. 
To  change  thi*  Into  tkanu^ao»dneu  is  to  allow  all  the  meaning 
and  force  ot  the  word  to  run  to  the  lurtaoe,  to  leave  it  ethically 
a  far  inferior  word,— and  marla  an  unfaithful  guardianship  ot 
the  text,  both  od  their  part  who  first  Introduced,  and  theirs 
who  have  so  long  allowed,  the  change.'  And  Ihivies  (BibU 
BtulM,  p.  It),  after  describing  '  wamafastneas  '  as  '  that 
modssty  which  is  /cut  or  rooted  in  the  character,'  adds, '  The 
change  b  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  thamitfacednttM  Is 
seldom  employed  now  in  a  verv  good  sense ;  it  has  come  rather 
to  describe  an  awkward  diffln  ence,  such  as  we  sometimes  call 
aheepiahlMss.'  But  the  confusion  between  '  shamefastness '  and 
'shamsfaoedness'  Is  as  old  as  lUL  Shake,  does  not  use  the 
Mb«.,tatiwb<stiMadJ.  twice:  in/// ffsnrv  F/.  iv.  tUL  St. 


'shametaced'  i«  the  only  speUlng ;  In  Rieh.  1,1.  l  tv.  Itt,  the 
folio  bas*sluunetaced,'tl>e  quartos 'shamefast.'  In  the  Bhemist 
KT  (note  on  Lk  24^)  we  read,  'S.  Augustine  salth  that  Christ 
him  self  not  without  causa  would  have  his  sign  to  be  fixed  ia 
our  foreheads  as  in  the  seat  of  shamefastnes,  that  a  Christlaa 
man  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  reproach  of  Christ,'  which 
shows  liow  the  confusion  could  arise.  And  James  Melvil] 
(Diary,  79)  uses  the  word  'shamefastness'  practically  in  tha 
modem  sense  of  '  shamefacedness,'  '  Tit  my  guid  God,  of  his 
free  ^^ace,  and  love  towards  me,  a  vean,  vyll,  corrupt  youths ; 
portlie  by  his  fear  wrought  in  my  heart,  partlie  by  neceasar 
occupation  in  my  calling,  and  partlie  be  a  certean  scham^stnea 
of  a  basiituU  nature,  quhilk  he  pat  in  me,  sa  keipit  me  that  I 
was  nocht  overcome  nor  misoarfed  be  na  woman  oSensivUe  to 
his  kirk,  nor  griev\islie  to  my  conscience,  in  Uotting  of  my 
bodie.'  For  the  proper  sense  ot  '  ihsmufsstnws,'  «aL  Oliaaaar, 
Doctor's  TaU,  6S— 


■Bliamefast  she  was  in  oayden's  shsmiifsstwMW'; 

Spenser,  ^  u.  ix.  4S— 

*  Slw  Is  the  fountain  of  yoar  modestae : 
Too  sliametast  are,  Imt  Shamefastnes  it  selfe  Is  ahsa'  | 

Dyot,  Oowmour,  L  61— "The  moste  necessary  tliinges  to  be 
observed  by  a  master  in  his  disciples  or  scholars  ...  is  sham- 
and  I  «...  ..  ...   


praise.   By  sbamtastnes,  as  it  were  with  a  bridell, 
they  rale  s«  well  theyr  dedes  as  their  appetites.' 

J.  HAs-nNOs. 
SHIMOAR  C^W/t,  2a/t<7<<p).— Son  of  Anath,  and 
judge  in  the  south  of  Israel  between  Ehud  and 
Deborah.  He  slew  600  Philistines  with  an  ox- 
goad  (Jg  3"  6*).  The  name  u  Assyr.  like  Samgar- 
nebo  (Jer  39*),  and  is  a  shortened  form  of  some 
such  name  as  Sumgir-Bel,  'be  gracious,  O  Bel,' 
with  the  divine  name  omitted.  Anath  is  aJso  the 
Assyr. -Bab.  Anatu,  the  wife  of  the  god  Ann  (see, 
however,  Babylonla,  vol.  L  p.  216°),  unless  we 
are  to  r^id  Ben-anatb,  '  the  son  of  Anatu,'  which 
is  the  name  of  a  Canaanite  in  one  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets.  The  names  show  that  Bab. 
influence  lingered  in  the  south  of  Palestine  for 
some  time  after  the  period  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets,  when  Bab.  names  were  not  nnoonimon 
there  (see  Moore's  Judge*,  p.  106). 

A.  H.  Satck. 
SHAMHDTH  (mnipt' ;  B  ZoXoii^,  A  ZoMaciff).— The 
fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month,  1  Ch  27*.  He  is 
called  the  Izbahite  (B  i  'Zvp&t,  A  i  'lefpoA),  and 
is  the  same  as  Bhammoth  the  Harorite  (a  scribal 
error  for  Harodite)  of  1  Ch  11"  and  Shammah  the 
Haboditb  of  2  S  23*. 

SHAMIR  {-^vf,  Z<v«b>).— A  Kohathite,  son  of 
Mioah.  1  Ch  24>*. 

SHAMIR  {ivf}  2aitdpt  Amir).— The  name  of 
two  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  (A  Za0(ip)  A  town  in  the  hill  •country  of 
Jndah  (Jos  15^),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
group  with  Jattir  and  Socoh.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  from  the  reading  of  A  alter  the  name  to 
Shaphlr  (see  Nowaok,  Kl.  Proph.  on  Mio  1»). 
Conder  {PBF  Mem.  iiL  262)  identifies  it  with 
Khurbet  SAmerah,  which  lies  west  of  Debtr,  and  in 
this  agrees  with  Gu^rin  {Judi»,  ilL  364,  'Snmra'). 

2.  (A  Sandptia)  The  home  and  bniial-plaoe  of 
Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  who  judged  Israel  for 
twenty-three  years  (Jg  lO*-').  Shamir  was  in 
Mt.  Efphraim,  and  Schwarz  (Ifil)  identifies  it  with 
SanUr,  a  picturesquely  situated  village  between 
Samaria  and  En-gannim  {Jentn). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHAMLAL— See  Salmai. 

SHAMMA  {wftf ;  B  Z<M.  A  Zaw«i).— An  Aaherite, 
IChT". 

SHAMMAH  (n^).— 1.  The  son  of  Reael  the  aon 

of  Esau,  and  a  tribal  chief  (f/nt)  of  Edom  (Gn  36>^ 
[Xo/U,  in  V."  D  So/tai],  1  Ch  1"  [B  Xo/U,  A  SommO). 
2.  (B  in  1  8  16*,  2  S  13»  2a^«l,  2  S  13',  1  Ch  2"  20" 
2a/u<i,  2  S  21"  2«/Mel :  A  in  1 S  16*  17'^  Za/tM.  1  Ch 
2>*  Xa/uud,  1  Ch  20*  Za/uxit)  The  third  son  of 
Jeose  and  brother  of  David.   Like  his  two  eldei 
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brothers,  he  joined  Saul's  forces  in  the  campai^ 
against  the  Philistines,  and  was  with  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  valley  of  Elah  when  David  overcame 
Gobath  (1  8  I7"'-)-  According^  to  a  later  writer, 
he  was  present  at  the  anointing  of  David  by 
Samuel  (1  S  16'-").  He  was  the  father  of  Jonadab, 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  Amnon  (2  S  13**-),  and 
also  of  that  Jonathan  whose  exploit  a^inst  a 
Philistine  giant  is  recorded  in  2  S  21^.  His  name 
is  variously  given  as  Shammah  (rn^  1  S  16*  17"), 
Shimeah  (nj(9»»  2  S  13»- Shimel  ^iri 
S  S  21"),  and  Shimea  (*ip^v  1  Ch  2"  20'). 

8.  (2  S  23"  B  Zaiuui,  A  Za/i^dt ;  23"  B  Za^nir,  A 
ZaAwdf :  1  Ch  U**  B  SuXd,  A  Zar))  The  son  of 
AOER,  a  Hararite  (read  "TP'S  in  2  S  23",  see  v.", 
1  Ch  ll"),  one  of  David's  famons  'Three.'  The 
special  act  of  bravery  to  which  he  owed  his  position 
is  briefly  recorded  in  2  S  23»- The  Philistines, 
in  the  course  of  a  foray,  had  driven  the  Israelites 
from  a  field  of  lentils  (1  Ch  11"  barley)  at  Lehi 
(read  to  Lehi  (Jg  16»-»)  for  rv^S  to  the  troop  (?), 
so  most  modems;  see  Driver,  eui  loe.).  The 
Israelites  fled  before  the  enemy,  bat  Shammah 
held  his  ground,  and  W  his  courageous  stand 
brought  about  a  victory  tor  Israel.  The  succeed- 
ine  incident  which  is  narrated  in  2  S  23'*'-,  viz.  the 
well-known  exploit  of  David's  three  mighty  men, 
who  broke  through  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines 
and  brought  him  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  Shammah 
and  the  two  other  members  of  'the  Three';  but 
the  three  heroes  who  performed  this  feat  are 
clearly  stated  in  v."  to  belong  to  'the  Thirty.' 
Since  no  previous  mention  has  been  made  of  '  tne 
Thirty,'  it  is  probable  that  w."*-"*  are  not  in  their 
original  place,  and  that  v.*'*  really  forms  the 
continuation  of  (so  Wellh.,  Dnver).  In  the 
parallel  narrative  (1  Ch  11"^)  Shammah  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  and  the  exploit  which  made 
his  name  famous  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Dodo.  Klostermann  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  incorrect  reading  in  v."  '  into  a  troop' 
{"m)  represents  an  original  'to  battle'  (lOtjW}), 
and  that  the  Chronicler  accidentally  passBd  trom 
this  phrase  in  v.*  to  the  same  phrase  in 
omitting  the  intervening  narrative. 

According  to  the  most  probable  reading  of  2  S 
23^'-  **  Shammah  was  the  father  of  Jonathan,  one 
of  David's  '  Thirty.'  In  this  passage  the  word  ton 
has  been  accidentally  omitted,  and  we  most  restore 
'Jonathan  the  son  of  Shammidi'  (n^^i  |ti)^n;,  so 
Driver,  Bndde,  Kittel,  Klost.,  L«hr) ;  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Ch  11**)  ^ves  'Jonathan  the  son  of 
Shage '  my),  but  the  reading  ■  ShammtJi '  (for 
Shage)  is  ooofinned  by  Lucian  (Za/uud).  Possibly 
Shdgi  ('j^)  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  'Age" 
{tti^)  in  2  S  23".  Wellhausen  {Text  d.  B.  Sam.  p. 
216)  prefers  the  reading  of  the  Chronicler  (nif*  or 
'9719)'  supposes  that  Jonathan  the  Hararite 
waa  the  son  ot  Shage  (which  he  would  restore  in 
v.u  for  Agee)  and  brother  of  Shammah.  Kloster- 
mann, adopting  the  reading  of  Lucian  in  2  S  23" 
('HXdsn^ii),  identifies  Shammah  with  Sbimei  the 
son  of  EUh.  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  monthly 
officers  (1  K  4"). 

4.  (2  8  23>  B  Zaijwi,  A  Za^/uU]  1  Ch  11"  B 
Zapuuie,  A  Za/uie ;  27*  B  XdKcuiS,  A  la/taiie)  A 
Harodite,  i.e,  probably  a  native  of  'Ain-harod  (see 
Uarod),  one  of  'the  Thirty,'  and  captain  of 
Solomon's  fifth  monthly  course.  In  the  parallel 
lists  he  is  called  'Shammoth  the  Harorite'  (1  Ch 
11"  "Unqs  Jiam^;  read  nH-iqji  the  Harodite)  and 
'  Bhamhuth  the  Izrabite'  (I  Ch  27'  ipitO  mn^). 

Since  the  lists  of  heroes  given  in  2  8  23  and 
1  Ch  II  are  admittedly  in  confusion,  it  is  possible 
that  (8)  and  (4)  are  identical,  and  that  the  obscure 
•  Hararite'  (2  8  23"- »)  is  a  mistake  for  '  Harodite.' 

J.  F.  Stknnino. 


SHiMHAI  Csi^).— 1.  A  Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2* 
(B  Zanal,  A  Ta/iital).  In  v."  the  LXX  runs  the 
Heb.  is^  'TO  ('brother  of  Shammai ')  together  as 
'Axticri/Mt  (a)  or  'Axura/t/id  (A).  2.  The  '  son '  of 
Rekem  and  '  father'  of  Maon,  1  Ch  2"'-  (B  2a/iai, 
A  Saii/tal).  8.  A  Jndahite,  1  Ch  4"  (B  ZtfUr,  A 
Z«/i/uii).  See  Genealogy,  IV.  64. 

8HJUI1I0TH.— See  Shamhcth,  and  Shahuab 
No.  i. 

SHAMHUA  (s«M»).— 1.  The  Reubenite  spy,  Nu 
13*  (B  Saitox4\,  A  Za^aMX).  2.  One  of  David's 
sons,  2  S  5"  (B  ZawwC',  A  Za/x/ioOe),  1  Ch  lA*  (B 
Za/tia,  A  Zaju/iaov,  K  Za/tati) ;  called  in  1  Ch  3* 
Shimea  {t^ni^  ;  B  za^ar,  A  Za/wd).  8.  A  Levite, 
Neh  11"  (ZoMovel)  =  Sheuaiah,  No.  6.  4.  The 
head  of  a  priestly  family,  Neh  12"  (BAk*  om., 
K**  ■  Zra/toiw). 

8HAHSHEEAI i'Tfi}'^:  B 'If/uunpii, A Ztvuropid). 
—A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8". 

SHAPE. — In  AV,  as  in  earlier  English  generally, 
'  shape '  is  less  definite  and  less  material  than  now. 
In  Wis  18'  the  mod.  meaning  is  nearly  approached, 
'  Not  seeing  Uieir  shape '  (/u>/>^,  Vulg.  Jtgura),  but 
even  there  it  is  '  outward  form '  generaliy.  In  Lk 
3"  '  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove  upon  him,'  the  meaning  is  simply 
'appearance'  (Gr.  mitariKv  tlSet,  KV  ' m  a  bodily 
form ') ;  so  Jn  5"  («t«ot,  RV  '  form ').  The  only 
other  occurrence  is  Rev  9'  'The  shapes  of  the 
locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto  battle ' 
(rd  iuMw/mTa,  RVm  'the  likenesses').  Cf.  Shaks. 
Hamlet,  I.  iL  80 — 'AU  forms,  mooids,  shapes  of 
grief'  (folios '  shews ') ;  Jul.  Cat.  n.  L  253— 

'  It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep : 
And,  could  it  work  ao  much  upon  your  anapa 
As  it  bath  much  prevailed  on  your  oonditlon, 
I  ahottid  not  know  you,  Brutus.' 

In  Rhem.  NT  Mk  16"  is  tr«  'And  after  this  he 
appeared  in  another  shape  to  two  of  them  walking,' 
and  on  this  word  there  is  a  note,  '  Christ  though 
he  have  but  one  corporal  shape,  natural  to  his 
person,  yet  by  his  omnipotencie  he  may  be  in 
whatsoever  forme,  and  appears  in  the  likenesse  of 
any  other  man  or  creature,  as  he  list.  Therefore 
let  no  man  think  it  strange,  that  he  may  be  under 
the  forme  of  bread  in  the  B.  Sacrament. 

The  old  pass.  ptcp.  of  the  verb, '  shapen,'  is  found 
in  Ps  51*.  So  Tmd.  uses  the  old  past  tense  '  shope ' 
in  Gn  ^  'Then  the  Lorde  God  shope  man,  even  of 
the  monlde  of  the  erth.'  J.  Hastinos. 

SHAPHAH  (D9|>  i  B  Xapir,  A  Zo^m)-— A  Gadite, 
lCh6". 

SHAPHAH  'coney  or  rock-badger';  LXX 
Za0dr,  Sa<l>fdi>,  Zf^^dv ;  Vnlg.  Saphan :  on  this 
name  as  evidence  that  '  superstition  of  the  totem 
kind  had  stiU  a  hold  on  Israelites  in  the  last  years 
of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,' 
see  W.  R.  Smith  in  the  Journal  of  Philology, 
1880,  p.  76,  and  Gray,  HPN  p.  108).—!.  Scnbe 
or  finance  minister  (Ewald)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
He  is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  '  the  book  of  the  law '  in  the 
temple,  2K  2^',  2  Ch  34*-".  The  system  of 
raismg  money  for  the  repairs  of  the  temple  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Jehoash  (2  K  12),  seems 
from  this  narrative  to  have  been  in  regnlar  opera- 
tion since  that  time.  The  money  chest  which  had 
been  set  up  by  Jehoiada  was  emptied  periodically 
imd6r  the  supervision  of  the  high  priest  and  of  Uie 
king's  scribe.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasiona 
that  HiLKlAH  communicated  to  Shaphan  his  great 
discovery  of  *  the  book  of  the  law.'  I'he  Chronicler 
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(2  Ch  34')  represents  Shaphan  aa  baring  been 
accompanied  by  two  other  oiiicials.  In  any  case 
it  was  to  Shaphan  that  Hilkiab  entrusted  the 
precious  volume,  and  it  was  from  Shaphan's  lips 
that  Josiah  heard  the  words  that  so  deeply  moved 
him.  Shaphan  also  formed  one  of  the  aepntation 
that  subsequently  visited  the  prophetess  Uuldah. 
Assuming  that  this  was  the  Shaphan  who  was 
father  of  Ahikam  (2  K  22",  2  Ch  34»  Jer  26"),  he 
was  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (2  K  25",  Jer  39" 
40».  fcli  43«).  xhe  only  objection  to  this  sup- 
position lies  in  the  fact  that  Ahikam  seems  to 
take  precedence  of  his  father.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  he  may  have  iilled  a  higher  office. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  be  concerning  Shaphan's 
connexion  with  the  discovery  of  '  the  book  of  the 
law,'  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  reform  whose  inspiration  was  derived 
from  that  book,  and  who  were  friendly  to  Jere- 
miah. One  of  his  sons,  Ahikam,  protected  the 
prophet  from  the  fury  of  the  hostile  priests  and 
prophets  (Jer  26").  Another,  Elasah,  was  one  of 
the  two  whom  Jeremiah  employed  to  carry  his 
letter  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  (Jer  29*).  From 
the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  yet  another  son, 
Gemariah,  Baruch  read  '  the  words  of  the  Lord 
in  the  ears  of  the  people '  (Jer  36">),  words  which 
were  given  still  further  publicity  by  the  action  of 
Gemariah's  son,  Micaiah  (w."- ").  And  when  the 
last  agony  of  Jerusalem  was  over,  it  was  with 
Shaphan's  grandson,  (redaliah,  that  the  aged  pro- 
phet found  an  honoured  asylum  (Jer  39"). 

2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah,  who  was  ringleader  in 
idolatry  of  the  seventy  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  seen  by  Ezekiel  (8"). 

N  J  D  Whitb. 
SHAPHil  (e;f>).— 1.  The  Simeonite  spy,  Nu  13* 
(BA  Za<piT,  F  Zatpdr).  2.  The  father  of  the  pro- 
phet Elisha,  1  K  I9>*-  (B  Ztu/M,  A  Sa^dr) »  (BA 
2a0(ir),  2  K  3"  (B  'luoro^dtf,  A  Za^cfr)  6"  (B  om., 
A  Safidr).  3.  A  name  in  the  royal  genealogy  of 
Jndah,  1  Ch  3"  (B  2o0<£*,  A  So^dr).  4.  A  Uadite, 
1  Ch  (LXX  [?  confusing  with  ngo]  6  ypa/ifuiTeilt). 
5.  One  of  David's  herdmen,  1  Ch  Z}"  (B  2h^, 
A  Su^r). 

SHAPHIB  {rv^ ;  LXX  raXCt ;  Vnlg.  jmlehra).— 
One  of  the  towns  or  villages — none  of  them  very 
far  from  Elentheropolis — which  the  prophet  Mican 
addressed  (Mic  1").  According  to  Ensebius  and 
Jerome  {Onom.  2aiptlp,  Saphir),  it  was  a  village 
of  Judah  in  the  hill-country  between  Elenthero- 
polis and  Ascalon.  Robinson  (BRP*  ii.  34,  note), 
van  de  Velde  {S.  and  P.  169),  and  Conder,  doubt- 
fully {PEF  JUem.  iL  413),  identify  Shaphir  with 
one  of  three  mud  villages,  called  ei-SiUffir,  which 
stand  near  each  other  about  8}  miles  S.EL  of 
EsdUd,  Athdod.  This  appears  to  he  the  place 
referred  to  ia  the  Onotntuticon,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  uncertain.  On  the  possible  identity  of 
Shaphir  with  Shamir  of  Joe  VSf*  see  Nowaok  on 
Mic  1".  C.  W.  WiUK>H. 

SHARAI  (ni> ;  B  Za/xwi,  A  'kacA,  K  ZomO*).— One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife,  Eir  10**. 

BHiRAR.— See  Sagab. 

SHAREZER  {•^^  [see  Baer,  ad  toeAi  2apinp, 
BA  in  2K  19*'  and  Zee  7*,  B  in  18  37**;  Z^pdra, 
Luc  in  2  Kings,  KAQ  in  Isaiah.  In  its  original 
Assyrian  form  the  name  is  probably =<ar-u«ur. 
'protect  the  prince' ;  in  meaning,  a  prayer  addressed 
to  some  god  whose  name  ia  omitteo.  Bel-tharufur, 
Marduk-tharufur,  and  similar  Assyrian  names  are 
then  unabbreviated  parallels.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  full  name  of  the  Sharezer  of  2  K  19  [=l8 


87]  was  NergcU-tharufur,  a  Babylonian  name  whiek 
occurs  in  Jer  39*  [NERaAL-SHAREZER].  The  origin 
of  the  conjecture  is  an  untenable  identification  of 
Sharezer  with  the  Nermliu  of  the  historian  Ab^- 
denus  [see  below].  In  Zee  7*  the  complete  name  is 
very  probably  Bel-»harez«r). 

1.  In  conjunction  with  a  brother,  Adrahmelech, 
named  as  the  assassin  of  the  Assyrian  king  Senna- 
cherib (2  K  19"= Is  37").  The  murderers  are 
described  as  Sen.'8  sons,  and  the  scene  of  the 
assassination  is  given  as  the  temple  of  Nisroch. 
According  to  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  Sen.  was 
killed  during  an  insurrection,  and  the  date  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  681  (20th  febeth). 
The  other  records  of  the  assassination  are  an  in- 
scription of  Nabuna'id,  an  extract  from  Polyhistot 
(Berosns)  in  Ensebius,  and  another  from  Abydenus. 
These  agree  with  the  Chronicle  in  stating  that 
Sen.  was  killed  by  one  of  his  sons.  They  contain 
no  reference  to  the  complicity  of  /too  sons.  Even 
Abydenus  is  explicit  in  saying  that  one  son  was 
the  murderer.*  Of  the  two  names  given  by  the 
Hebrew  narrative,  that  of  Sharezer  is  most  ati'ected 
by  this  preponderance  of  negative  testimony. 
Adrammelech  has  the  support  of  the  names 
Adramelus  and  Ardnmuzanns  (Ardumnsanus), 
which  are  given  by  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor 
respectively.  One  of  Sen.'s  sons,  also,  has  a 
name  (ASitir-ium-uiabSt)  which  is  said  to  be  cap- 
able of  readings  approximately  the  same  as  these 
variants  (Scheil  in  ZA  xL  425-27).  There  is 
nothing  of  a  definite  character  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  in  favour  of  Sharezer.  f  Yet  the  nega- 
tive argument  is  so  much  <  tilentio  that  an  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew 
text  is  pressingly  required  before  an  error  can  be 
granted.  W.  M.  MiUler  imagines  too  improbable 
a  history.  He  supposes  that  Adrammelech  was 
'  Assyrianized '  into  Sharezer  by  some  archaeologist. 
Adrammelech  was  regarded  as  a  translation,  Shar- 
ezer was  a  retranslation  put  alongside  of  it  in  the 
teixt  (ZATW  xvTi.  332).  It  can  o^y  be  said,  mean- 
time, that  Sharezer's  name,  his  part  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sen.,  and  his  relationship  to  the  king, 
all  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  narrative. 

The  revolt,  in  which  Sen.'s  murder  was  an  inci- 
dent, was  obviously  designed  to  secure  the  throne 
for  the  rebel(s),  and  to  prevent  the  accession  of  the 
designated  heir  Esarhaddon.  In  this  it  failed. 
Esarhaddon  triumphed  within  six  weeks,  by  the 
second  of  Adar,  although  for  an  unknown  reason 
he  did  not  formally  assume  the  crown  until  three 
and  a  half  months  later  (18th  Sivan).  The  murderers 
fled  to  Armenia,  according  to  the  OT  narrative. 
There  was  likely  to  be  a  welcome  for  snch  exile* 
there.  The  fragment  of  Abydenus  says  that  Esar- 
haddon pnt  Adnmelns  to  death. 

*'<)via  UlaAiramtla  MtiiiUnmfhit.'  B7  a  tnupMltlOD 
ol  this  Mntenoc  and  th«  pnoeding,  an  attempt  ha*  beoi  mad* 
to  bring  a  oertain  S»rguut  than  menUoned  Into  (oma  con- 
nexioii  with  the  amwlmtlon  of  Seimaoharib.  Bat  even  then 
ha  ia  neither  San.'a  aon  nor  hia  atarin,  It  la  tnarlmlntble  to 
read  the  atatemeat  lagarding  him  In  the  Ugbt  of  the  weaker 
rather  than  of  the  atronger  teatimony.  The  auppoaitlon  that 
Nergilua  ia  Bharear  ii  a  oonjeotura  from  an  emended  text 
(aupportara  ot  the  hypotheaia  an  named  in  Bohrader,  COT 
IL  18).  Emialljr  poaalDia,  and  even  mon  probaUa.  Ia'  tba 
■nggaation  that  the  aentenoe  'deitmpt  auUm  jMwt  aiaii  AarTiiiia 
nonavU '  la  a  nteraoca  to  the  Babylonian  Neinl-ttaheaib. 
TU»  identiacatlon  ia  made  by  Wbickler  (ZJu.  SM B.y  Bat 
it  ia  aaaier  to  anpposa  that  the  oontext  la  impartsot  than  te 
admt  hia  oombinatioa  with  another  oontsxt. 

t  Sor^M'^itiiur  iaaeon  of  Sen.  wlwae  name  mMit  be  identl- 
Bed  with  Sharaaar  (Wlnolder,  AUor.  Fonck.,  Zod  Series  (1888), 
L  (0).  It  can  alao  be  arged  that  Folyhlator  and  Abydenna 
may  have  got  their  names  of  the  ineawln  from  the  Heb. 
Adrammelaui.  Moeee  of  Chonne  gives  mon  positive  teetl- 
mony,  but  is  not  sufBdently  reliable.  He  names  two  isssis'na 
In  the  Whiatoiul'  lAtln  vanioa  (London,  ITSS)  the  forma  ara 
Adramelus  or  Argamosanus  and  Saoasama  0.  22).  Thtit 
settlement  In  Armenia  la  the  ooeasion  ol  their  bausmaDtionaL 
Boecawen's  recent  identification  (Bat.  tmd  Or.  Steon',  tUL 
ma.)  aeems  to  depend  too  roooh  on  a  lamnWinns  ta  tiw 
conlectiual  tonn  Kaqtal-aharsaar. 
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2.  One  who  consnlted  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Jewish  commnnity  on  the  question  whether  the 
fast  observed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burning 
of  the  ^re-exilio  temple  was  appropriate  after  its 
restoration  (Zee  V  ). 

Tha  gramiMttntl  ooBstmotkm  d  r.*,  and  oonsaqiMntlT  tbt 
ponmit  at  the  rtaa,  ii  t«7  nnoertain.  ttV  sukes  'Betbd' 
■ubjeot  uid  Shuaar  and  th«  otben  menenmn  from  B«U>el. 
Such  m  penanlfloatlon  aeenu  without  parallel  Id  prose.  AT 
(ollowi  Vulg.  In  makiag  '  Bethel '  aoouaatlve  of  direction  and 
tr.  ■  to  the  bouae  <A  Ood.'  But  the  temple  i*  nenr  called 
Utk-'O.  Ihe  dilBcultT  Is  removed  by  Ondins  in  thass  letters 
ths  Divine  name  which,  according  to  analogy,  is  required 
to  oonplete  the  compound  lar-vftir.  The  text  may  origin- 
ally  have  read  Bel^hareser  (SlegMed-Stada,  HWBi.  The  n 
may  be  aooomited  lor  as  a  dittogimphy  of  M  in  the  aaily 
Hebrew  oharacter.*  Alter  this  correction  has  been  made,  v.* 
suggests  that  the  author  ol  the  inquiry  Is  one  indivldiial, 
namely  (Bel-)  Sbareser.  Begem-melsob  aiiil  tbs  ottwis  an 
then  meseengais  wliom  he  sent. 

Sharezer's  ({uestion  is  explained  by  the  new 
situation  which  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
created.  Since  Zechariah  addresses  his  reply  to 
the  'people  of  the  land,'  it  may  be  argued  that 
Sharezer  was  spokesman  on  their  behalf.  But  v.* 
more  naturally  expresses  individual  perplexity. 
V.'  implies  that  the  inquiry  came  from  outsiae 
the  community  in  Jerusalem.  The  question  itself 
comes  naturally  from  one  who  is  not  in  tonch  with 
movements  in  the  capital ;  it  is  artificial  and  un- 
likely when  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  bring  local 
discussions  to  an  issue  (Nowack's  view).  Zechariah 
addresses  the  priests  and  the  whole  Jewish  com- 
munity ('  people  of  the  land,'  as  Hag  2*).  The 
priests  are  doubtless  named  because  'instruc- 
tion '  (tdrdh)  had  been  asked  of  them,  and  formally 
they  have  yet  to  reply  (in  v.*  the  words  '  and  to 
the  prophets '  may  oe  an  insertion,  anticipating 
the  tact  that  actually  Zechariah  comes  forward  to 
reply).  The  people  also  are  addressed,  to  seoure 
for  the  prophet's  words  a  wider  currency. 

Babylon  Is  more  likely  to  have  been  Shareter'S  home  than  any 
ptrt  ol  Judah.  His  Babylonian  name,  Bet-^uMrufur,  is  one 
argument ;  the  tomuUity  ol  his  deputation  another.  The  hypo- 
thesis accounts  moat  simply  for  tbe  purpose  and  motive  ol  the 
Inquiry.  It  does  Juittce  also  to  all  toe  points  ol  the  narrative. 
The  primary  object  ol  Shareser's  deputation  (v.>)  was  to  offer 
■acriflce*  at  the  restored  sanotuary  ('  to  entreat  the  lavour  ol 
lfaelx>rd').  ThequesUontothepriestswasinddentaltothlsmain 
purpose, although  prompted  by  the  same  good  news.-  Thuaearly 
the  spiritual  authority  ol  Jerusalem  was  acknowledited  by  the 
diaspora.  The  incident  Is  dated  hi  the  year  618  (v.il  Tbe 
temple  was  completed  in  616  (Ear  6U) ;  its  restoration  had 
commenced  in  MO  (Hag  Either  the  news  which  reached 
Babylon-  anticipated  the  oomplete  restoration  midway  (assum- 
ing the  dates  to  be  correct);  or  the  rebuilding  was  so  lar 
advanosd  as  to  Justify  Shareter  In  taking  action. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Zechariah's  prophecy 
(w.*"')  has  no  special  application  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  It  depreciatM  or  disavows 
the  practice  of  fasting  as  such.  Zee  S"-  ^  seems 
more  appropriate  as  a  reply  to  Sharezer's  envoys. 

LrmuTuu.— On  t  K  19"  t  Schrader,  COT  U.  U-17 ;  Wlnok- 
ler,  ZA  IL  (1887)  $92-M;  Johns,  Bxpoi.  Tivu*,  vii.  (April 
1896).  For  Folyhistor  and  Abydenos  see  Eusebius,  ed.  Sehoene, 
L  27  and  L  86 ;  the  Bab.  Ohron.  tr.  by  WInckler  hi  Ttxtbueh 
I.  AT,  1892 ;  and  Nabunald.  tgr  Ueaserachmidt,  SUU  Xabmt- 
BerUn,  18M.  W.  B.  StKVEMSOH. 

SHIROH.— 1.  (j^Vci  [with  art.],  prob.  for  jW'P 
•the  level,'  'the  plain,'  from  ivtobe  level ;  LXX 
in  1  Ch  27»,  Ca  2'  t»  vedioy,  but  in  Is  33*  35*  66'* 
0  Sftti/tit  [see  below])  the  name  applied  in  Scripture 
to  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Plam  which  stretches 
from  Joppa  to  Mt  Carmel  (55  miles).  It  ia  of  an 
undulating  character,  none  of  its  bjlla  exceeding 
250-300  feet  in  height.  The  following  streams 
cross  it  in  their  course  to  the  Mediterranean :  Nahr 

*  Marti  simply  detaches  '<t  from  MIA  and  Joins  It  to 
Sliareser :  '  the  iamlly  ol  El-8hareser '  (SK,  18M,  p.  7S2).  O. 
A.  Smith  adopts  El-Sbarezer,  but  suppoees  'J^'to  ba  wanting 
altar  Mtt :  'to  the  temple  o(  J"  (IWtw  ProjAat). 


es-Zerkd  (the  Crocodile  River),  Nahr  Mtfj'tr  (the 
Dead  River  of  the  (Crusaders),  Nahr  Itkander^neh 
(their  Salt  River),  Nahr  el-Fdlik  (their  Rochetaille). 
The  plain  pro^r,  between  the  Crocodile  River  and 
Joppa,  vanes  in  breadth  from  8  to  12  miles. 

"rhe  LXX,  as  above  noted,  reproduces  fn^  in 
three  passages  by  i  !pvn6s,  a  term  which  is  applied 
to  Sharon  also  by  Josephus  (BJ  I.  ziiL  2 ;  in  Ant. 
XIV.  xiii.  3,  plur.  ot  SpvfjLol)  and  Strabo  <xvi. :  Spv/iAt 
liiyat  Tit).  This  designation  is  very  appropriate  to 
a  district  which  has  still  a  large  oak  wood  at  its 
northern  extremity,  and  which,  even  so  late  aa 
Crusading  times,  would  have  appeared  from  the 
top  of  Mt.  Kbal  as  a  vast  forest  of  oaks  from  coast 
to  mountain  (HGHL  >  122).*  The  Crusaders  called 
it  the  Forest  of  Assnr  (Vinsanf,  Itin.  Bicardi,  iv. 
16);  it  is  the  enchanted  forest  of  Tasso  (Gerut. 
Liherata,  ii  and  xiii) ;  it  was  called  by  Napoleon 
the  Forest  of  Miksi  (from  tbe  modem  village  of 
Mikrith).  The  southern  half  of  the  plain  is,  and 
must  always  have  been,  far  more  cultivated  than 
its  northern  portion.  Throughout  its  whole  extent 
it  is  gay  with  myriads  of  brightly  coloured  flowers. 

The  Deauty  and  the  fertility  of  Sharon  give 
point  to  Is  35*,  where  the  'glory  of  Lebanon  is 
coupled  with  the  '  excellency  (im  '  splendour '  [see 
Driver,  Daniel,  p.  33])  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,'  the 
special  allusion  perhaps  being  to  the  magnificence 
of  its  oak  forests.  We  have  tiie  opposite  picture 
in  Is  33*  where  '  Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  withereth 
away,  Sharon  is  like  the  (waste)  Arabah,  and 
Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  off  their  leaves.'  Again, 
in  Is  05'°  the  description  of  the  restoration  of  Hrael 
contains  this  feature :  '  Sharon  shall  be  a  pasturage 
for  flocks.'  In  1  Ch  27"  we  read  of  Shitrai  the 
Shaponite  ('jHi^,  A  'Zapap{€)tnp),  who  was  over  king 
David's  flocks  that  fed  in  Sharon.  The  excellence  of 
the  pasturage,  the  superiority  of  the  cattle  and  the 
wine  of  Sharon,  are  celebrated  by  Jerome  (Comm. 
on  Is  33  and  65)  and  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Menahoth 
87a,  Shabbath  70a).  Ita  pottery  and  the  bricks 
used  for  building  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
Mishna  as  of  voy  inferior  Quality,  the  instability 
of  the  houses  in  Sharon  oeing  proverbial  (see 
references  in  Nenbauer,  Geog.  du  lalm,  48  f.). 

Nenbaner  appears  to  bs  right  (sgabist  Oraats,  Qttek.  d. 
Judm^,  IIL  182)  hi  oontandbig  that  it  Is  the  hiliabitants  of  the 
maritime  Sluron  and  not  ol  the  QaUbsan  Saronat  (see  below], 
on  whose  behall  a  special  petition  Is  said  to  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  the  hit^  priest's  prayer  lor  the  people  on  the  Day  ol 
Atonement.  This  petition  ran:  'Uay  uod  watch  over  the 
inhabitants  ol  Bharoo,  that  they  ba  not  buried  in  the  ruins  ol 
tbsfarboosssi' 

The  Shulammite  compares  herself  to  the  '  rose 
[an  imfortnnate  rendering;  n^po  is  the  white 
narcissus,  see  Cheyne  on  u  35'  and  cf.  art.  RosB 
above]  of  Sharon '  and  the  '  lily  [prob.  some  flower 
of  a  red  colour]  of  the  (Jordan)  valleys'  (o'pov), 
Ca2>. 

There  Is  some  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Sharon  of  Joe  12"  [where  read  fii^  pn;  '  king 
of  Aphek  in  Sharon ' ;  see  Lassharon].  It  has 
been  proposed  {e.g.  by  Dillm.  ad  loe.)  to  find  here 
the  Saronas  which  Eusebius  {Onomast.  290.  6)  savs 
was  the  name  g^ven  to  the  region  between  Mt. 
Tabor  and  Tiberias — a  statement  confirmed  by  the 
name  SarOna  still  attaching  to  a  ruin  on  this 
plateau  {PEF  Mem.  vol.  L  sheet  vi.).  This  pro- 
posal appears,  however,  to  be  unnecessary,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  evidence  (see  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL^ZaO,  401  f.,  and i.v. '  Aphek'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.) 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  Aphek  in  the 
maritime  Sharon  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC*  273, 
435,  and  «.«.  '  Aphek '  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel,  31.    Buhl,  GAP  212 1,  218,  leaves  it  un- 

•  It  is  not  at  an  likely  that  the  Utle  i  WW  Is  due  to  any 
connexion,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  Beb.  ihartn  and  ths 
Or.  rmftmt,  a  very  rata  taim  for  an  oak  (Pliny,  MV  ir.  6,  qootad 
by  Bdand.  PmLVM). 
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decided  whether  it  is  the  maritime  or  the  Galiisan 
Sharon  that  is  meant  in  Jos  12>*). 

The  only  NT  reference  to  Sharon  is  Ac  9"  (4 
Zafnir,  whence  AV  Saron),  in  connexion  with  St. 
Peter's  stay  at  Lydda.  For  further  details  tegard- 
ing Sharon  see  Buhl,  GAP  103  flf.;  and  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL '  147  ff.,  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  its 
strategic  importance  and  the  part  it  played  in  post- 
biblicfu  history. 

2.  (ivy  [without  art.1 ;  B  repe<i^  A  "Zafxi*)  1  Cb 
S".  This  Sharon  (II  Gilead  and  Bashan)  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  MUMr  (also  from  root  •tr), 
or  elevated  plateau  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok  (Dt  3"  4«,  Jos  13»- >••"•«  20»,  Jer  48«  ", 
2  Ch  26").  See  voL  iiL  p.  309^  footnote,  and  p. 
893^  «.  8.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

8HAS0HITE.— See  preceding  article. 

SHARUHEN  [m-^  ;  o<  dypol  airdr  ;  Sareon).—A 
to^vn  in  Judah  which  was  allotted  to  Simeon  (Jos 
19*).  ItappearsasShilhiminl5'*anda8  8haapaini 
in  1  Ch  4'' ;  see  Sbaabaih  (2). 

BHASHAI  (W ;  BA  Zent,  Luc  Zevirri/)).— One  of 
the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10«>=SesI8  of  1  £s  g~. 

SHASHAK  (piV).— The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  (B  ZwciiX)  *  (B  ;  in  both  pas- 
sages A  has  Zun^K,  Loo.  Zurdx). 

SHAUL  (^M«>,  ZooA).— 1.  A  king  of  Edom,  Gn 
36^-  [JE]  =  1  Ch  !*«•  He  belonged  to  '  Rehoboth 
by  the  River.'  See  Rehoboth.  2.  A  son  of 
Simeon,  Gn  46"  rR](A  2aAH)w}X,  £>•"  ZooiiX,  B  deest). 
Ex  6",  Nu  26'*  [both  P],  1  Ch  4»«.  The  dan  of 
which  he  is  the  eponym  was  of  mixed  Isr.  and 
Can.  descent,  hence  Shaul  is  called  in  Gn  46'*  and 
Ex  V  '  the  son  of  the  Canaanitess.'  See  Gene- 
ALOOT,  II.  2.  In  Nn  26"  the  patronymic  Bhanlites 
(■^»fn,  Srj/iot  i  ZoovXet)  occurs.  3.  An  ancestor  of 
Samuel,  1  Ch  6»*  !•<  (called  in  v.»  ("i  JoeL  See  JOBL, 
No.  3). 

SHAYEH,  The  VaLK  or  (mf)  p^t  A  r^r  xoiKiSa 
Hir  2o(>iji',  D  T.  K.  T.  Sain};  vallis  Save). — A  broad 
valley  ('c»n«^),  known  also  as  '  the  king's  vale '  (Gn 
14"),  which  was  near  Salem.  It  is  apparently  the 
same  place  as  *  the  king's  dale'  (^^cr  pjB  2  S  W), 
in  which  Abenlom  set  up  a  pillar  or  monument. 
According  to  Joaephus  {Ant.  VII.  x.  3),  this  monu- 
ment was  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  If  the  view 
that  Salem  was  Jerusalem  be  correct,  the  valley  of 
Shaveh  was  possibly  the  broad  open  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  wnich,  lower  down,  contracts  to 
a  ravine.   See  Salem.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIH  (Q'P.np  ;  Zairf)  rv 
viXa ;  Save  Cariathaim). — ^A  place  in  which  Chedor- 
laomer  smote  the  Emim  (Gn  14*).  If  the  reading 
in  AVm  and  RVm  'the  plain  of  Kiriathaim'  be 
correct,  the  spot  must  have  been  near  Kiriathaim 
(Jer  48'- Ezlc  25*)  in  Moab,  which  has  been  identi- 
fied with  el-Kureiydt  between  Dibon  and  Medeba. 

C.  W.  "Wilson. 

SHATINO. — Two  Heb.  words  are  used  with  this 
meaning,  m  '  cut  oif,' '  shear '  (wool,  1 S  25*), '  shave ' 
(one's  head.  Job  1**,  Mio  1'*) ;  nVi  to  make  smooth 
or  bald,  to  shave  or  shear  (Nu  6*-  >*,  Dt  21'*  etc.). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Wilkinson 
{Anc.  Eayp.),  considered  shaving  the  hair,  not  of 
the  heaa  only  but  of  the  whole  body,  necessary 
to  cleanliness.  Joeeph,  when  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh,  '  shaved  himself  and  changed 
his  raiment,'  6n  41>*.  The  same  custom  is  ob- 
served by  many  Hindu  sects  at  the  present  time. 
In  cases  of  mourning  the  hair  was  allowed  to 


grow.  Among  the  Israelites  the  custom  was 
different.  The  hair  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  moderate  length,  and  to  have  beon 
cut  at  intervals.  Absalom,  we  are  told  (2  S  14*), 
polled  his  head  every  year.  The  beard  was  held 
sacred  among  the  Israelites,  as  it  is  to  this  day 
among  the  Arabs ;  and  the  insult  that  Hanon,  kinc 
of  the  Ammonites,  offered  to  the  ambassadors  of 
David,  by  shaving  half  of  their  beards  (2  S  10*), 
could  be  atoned  tor  only  by  the  conquest  and 
slavery  of  the  Ammonites.  The  Nazirites  were 
commanded  to  let  no  razor  pass  upon  their  heads, 
but  to  allow  the  hair  to  grow.  When  the  time 
fixed  by  their  vow  had  expired,  or  if  they  were 
accidentally  defiled,  then  they  were  commanded  to 
shave  the  whole  head  (Nn  e*- ••'•'•).  In  Syria 
the  priests  and  monks  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  and 
Greek  Catholic  Churches  never  allow  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard  to  be  cut  even  in  sickness. 
Many  Christian  parents  dedicate  a  child  to  a 
particular  saint  tor  a  certain  period  of  time, 
and  during  that  period  the  hair  of  the  child  is 
never  cnt.  These  children  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  black  clothes  as  well  as  their 
long  hair.  Among  the  Israelites  and  Arabs  shav> 
ing  the  head  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (Job  1**, 
Dt  21",  Ezk  44**),  and  with  the  neighbouring 
nations  it  was  the  custom  to  shave  the  '  comers 
of  the  beard,  which  the  Israelites  were  expressly 
forbidden  to  do  (Lv  21*).  (See  CnrriNas  in  the 
Flesh,  voL  L  p.  537* ;  and  for  shaving  of  the  head 
as  a  sacrificial  act,  W.  B.  Smith,  BS  306). 

BHAySHA  (wtl^.  In  2  S  20**  Kiihib  kt,  Kirt 
tp^,  EV  Sheva,  are  proved  to  be  in  error  by  LXX. 
Similar  to  the  J^grS,  however,  are  B  ZaBi  of  1  K  4' 
and  BA  Sow^d  of  1  K  2*"'.  Of  LXX  forms  given 
below,  'Iriao!h='l<rovs  is  a  familiar  name  read  for  one 
nnfamUiar,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  a  ditto- 
graphy  from  the  preceding  koI). — Royal  or  State 
secretary  in  king  David's  reign  (1  Ch  18"  B  'Ii^roSt, 
A  and  Luc  Zoiwd,  K  ZoOt ;  2  S  20"  B  'Iqrovt,  A 
'IvoCt,  Luc  Zowd). 

t  S  SUM*  Is  •  third  pusage  oonUlnlnB  •  list  of  David'i  offloen 
of  State.  In  MT  Beraian  now  atiuiaa  in  plus  of  ShsTsha. 
Bat  the  liat  of  1  Ohran.  i«  dependent  on  that  of  2  Sam.,  Is 
identical  with  it  except  in  this  one  particular,  and  moat  probably 
haa  preaerved  the  original  reading.  B  'AMI  aaama  to  be  a  trace 
of  the  older  text  1  K  4*  and  2^  may  be  counted  againat 
Benuah  (aee  below).  Thia  name  aeema  to  hare  obtained  car- 
renoy  in  the  7th  century.  It  may  be  auppoaed  that  the 
nnv  la  a  miareoding  of  the  poaaibly  foreign  name  KBlv. 

The  office  held  by  Shavsha  is  one  of  a  group 
created  by  the  monarchy  in  Israel.  It  dates,  how- 
ever, from  the  time  of  David,  like  others  of  a 
similar  character,  for  Saul's  'kingdom'  was  not 
an  o^anized  State.  It  was  David  who  made  it 
so.  When  he  ranged  himself  amonc  the  princes 
of  southern  Syria  Lis  position  forcea  on  him  the 
creation  of  certain  offices  of  State  The  occa- 
sions, for  instance,  of  communication  and  corres- 
pondence with  neighbouring  States  multiplied. 
The  example  of  contemporary  princes  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  State  secretary.  Other 
prospects  of  usefulness  must  have  commended  the 
precedent.  In  these  circumstances  Shavsha  was 
ap^inted  first  holder  of  the  ofBoe,  as  it  seems. 
It  IS  noteworthy  that  of  all  those  who  are  named 
in  the  best  liat  of  David's  ofBoers  of  State  (1  Ch 
18'*-"= 2  S  8'*-'*)  he  is  the  only  one  whose  father 
is  nnmentioned.  Possibly  he  did  not  belong  to 
a  family  of  standing  in  the  country,  like  the 
others.  Possibly  he  was  a  foreigner.  If  foreign 
correspondence  were  in  a  foreign  langnage  it  may 
not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  Hebrew  witn 
the  necessary  qualifications.  David  was  not  in- 
disposed to  nave  foreigners  round  his  person  (see 
art.  FOBBIONER,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO").  Shavsha's  name 
may  be  Aramsan.    Foreign  extraction  would 
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account  for  the  name  of  one  of  his  sons  being 
Elihoreph  (1  K  4').  It  seems  to  indicate  his  wor- 
ship of  a  god  other  than  J*. 

In  Solomon's  reign  there  were  two  secretaries  of 
State,  Elihoreph  and  Ahijab.  They  are  called  sons* 
of  Shisha  (1  K  4*).  Although  the  evidence  for  the 
correct  form  of  this  name  is  very  divergent  (B  Zapi, 
A  Seiffi,  Luc.  Xtupir),  it  may  be  identified  with 
Shavsha.  Others  of  Solomon's  chief  officers  of 
State  were  sons  of  those  who  held  similar  office 
under  David.  If  Shavsha  was  chosen  secretary 
because  Aramaic  was  his  native  tongue,  it  is  speci- 
ally likely  that  his  children  would  inherit  this 
qualification  and  be  chosen  for  a  similar  reason. 
There  is  a  second  list  of  Solomon's  officers  in  the 
LXX  (B)textof  1K2«>».  In  it  Shavsha  (BASov^d, 
Luc.  Xovffi)  is  given  as  Solomon's  secretary.  Ben- 
zinger  (on  1 K  4)  has  made  the  attractive  suggestion 
that  this  list  names  those  in  office  during  the 
earlier  part  of  Solomon's  reign.  It  would  then 
be  evidence  that  Shavsha  continued  for  a  time 
Solomon's  secretary,  died  during  Solomon's  reign, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  his  sons.  Bnt  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  eviaence  to  establish  this 
view  of  the  two  lists.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  duplicates,  and  that  in  1  K  2^  the  names 
of  the  sons  have  dropped  out  before  the  word 
Shavsha.  W.  B.  Stevenson. 

SHEAL  (S^,  B  ZaXouit,  A  ZaaX),  Ezr  10".— One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  'strange' 
wife ;  called  Jasaelns  in  1  Es  0*°. 

8HEALTIEL  (Vp^S?';  in  Hag  I"-"  2»  Srpjt'; 
LXX  and  NT  always  ZaXad(i}\,  hence  Salathiel  of 
1  Es  5»  *^"  6»,  AV  of  Mt  1"  and  Lk  3«').— The 
father  of  Zebubbabel,  Ezr  3*- ■  5*,  Neh  12>,  Hag 
11.  n.  M  2>. ».  According  to  1  Ch  3"  Shealtiel  was 
the  eldest  son  of  king  Jeconiah.  In  v."  the  MT 
makes  Pedaiah  (a  brother  of  Shealtiel)  the  father 
of  Zerubbabel ;  but  BA  of  LXX  read  here  also 
ZaXa9ii}X,  although  Lucian  has  ^aSeui. 

SHEARIAH  (nns^).— A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch 
8"  (BA  ZapaU,  Luo.  Zr/xii)  0"  (BA  Za/ud,  Ln& 
Soaptd). 

SHEARING-HOUBE,  The  {oTf^  liSt  n<I ;  B  Bat0d- 
Ka0  TUP  TOifUyav,  A  BatSiKaS  t.  t.;  Vulg.  camera 

Ctorum;  RV  tr.  'shearing-house  [lit.  bindiruj- 
ise,'  cf.  Gn  22*] of  the  shepherds,' RVm  'house 
of  gathering  [so  Targ.  but  improbable]  of  the 
shepherds'). — ^A  place  at  which  Jehu,  on  his  way 
from  Jezreel  to  Samaria,  met  and  slew  the  brethren 
of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah  (2  K  IC^  >«).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Owm.  t.  htuBaxaB)  place  the  shearing- 
house  in  the  Great  Plain  (Elsdraelon),  15  h.p.  from 
Legio ;  and  in  this  position,  3  m.  east  of  «/enin,  is 
the  village  of  Beit  Kdd  (Robinson,  BRP*  iL  316). 
This  is  possibly  the  site  of  the  shearing-hooae 
(Conder,  PEF  Mem.  iL  83).       C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHEAR-JABHUB  (3<<  i^  ■  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn,' LXX  6  (caraXti^ffei!  'liuroM,  Is  7'). — A  symboli- 
cal name  <riven  to  a  son  of  Isaiah  to  signify  the 
return  of  the  remnant  to  God  after  the  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  See  8"  lO**- and 
cf.  7"  »■*. 

SHEBA  A  Benjamite  who  headed  a 

new  revolt  against  David  immediately  after  the 
suppression  of  Absalom's  rebellion.  He  was  be- 
sieged by  Joab  in  Abel-beth-maacah,  whose  in- 
habitants were  persuaded  to  procure  their  own 
safety  by  casting  the  head  of  the  rebel  from  the 
battlements  of  tte  city  (2  S  20>^  "•>•■'»•  ;  B  uni- 
formly Uptt,  A  occasionally 'A^e).  See,  further, 
*  LXX  '  lOD,'  applyini  to  Ahijth  only. 


art  David,  vol.  i.  p.  670*.  2.  A  Gadite,  I  Ch  5" 
(B  Ztpn,  A  ZbpaOt,  Luc.  Sd/Jcc). 

SHEBA  (K7^),  more  correctly  Saba  (LXX  Sa/3d, 
J  OS.  2d/3at),  the  name  of  a  race  (the  Sabssans)  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  OT.  In  the  genealogical 
tables  it  is  given  three  pedigrees  (Gn  10^  son  of 
Ra'mah,  cf.  Ezk  27'%  where  these  two  names  are 
juxtaposed ;  Gn  10*  son  of  Yoktan,  and  juxta- 
posed with  Qafamiaveth  T^adramaut] ;  Gn  25* 
son  of  Yokshan).  Ezekiel  (27'^)  mentions  Eden 
(Aden),  ^aran  (^irran),  and  Canneh  (Kanneh)  as 
connected  with  it;  and  of  these  places  the  first 
two  are  known  to  be  La  S.  Arabia.  At  the  time 
of  Israel's  highest  prosperity,  Solomon  was  visited 
by  the  queen  of  Saba  (1 K  10'*"),  an  event  which 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  legends,  none  of  them 
perhaps  of  high  antiquity  in  the  form  wherein  we 
possess  them.  The  Sabeeans  were  known  to  the 
Israelites  as  exporters  of  gold  (Is  60",  Ps  72"), 
precious  stones  (Ezk  I.e.),  perfumes  (Jer  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel),  and  perhaps  slaves  (Jl  4(3)').  In 
the  Bk.  of  Job  {6»)  there  is  an  allusion  to  their 
trading  caravans,  with  at  least  a  suggestion  that 
their  capital  was  Tema  (Tayma) ;  and  also  to  their 
raiding  other  Arab  triljes  (1"). 

Till  the  attention  of  Orientalists  was  called  by 
Wellsted  and  Cruttenden  to  certain  inscriptions 
discovered  by  them  in  S.  Arabia,  our  knowledge 
of  Saba  was  confined  to  the  meagre  and  often 
unintelligible  matter  collected  by  the  Greek  ge- 
ographers and  Pliny.  But  since  the  middle  of  tiie 
century  large  finds  of  inscriptians  have  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  Arabia,  in  the  old  Arabic 
character  (of  which  a  copy  was  given  by  the 
Arabic  bibliographer  Al-Nadim,  in  his  Fihrist, 
A.D.  978),  and  dealing  with  Saba  and  various  in- 
stitutions connected  with  it.  The  attempt  made 
in  England  to  decipher  these  inscriptions  was 
utterly  incompetent ;  but  German  scholars  were 
more  successful,  and  the  honour  of  having  founded 
the  study  of  Sabsean  is  shared  by  R6diger  and 
Osiander,  whose  papers  in  the  ZDMG,  vols.  xx. 
and  xxi.,  laid  the  basis  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  these  texts.  A  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  down  to  1891  was 
given  by  Fr.  Hommel  in  his  Siid-Arabiseke  Chret- 
tomathte,  Munich,  1893.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  collection  published  by  Osiander  was  that 
brought  back  by  Hal6vy,  and  edited  by  him  in 
the  Journal  Asiatique,  S^rie  6,  vol.  ix. ;  smce  then 
great  finds  have  been  made  by  Glaser  in  his  vari- 
ous journeys  in  S.  Arabia,  not  many  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
fourth  part  of  the  CIS,  edited  by  J.  and  H. 
Derenbourg,  of  which  three  fasciculi  (containing 
308  inscriptions)  have  as  yet  appeared  (1889-1900), 
the  material  for  the  study  will  be  eventually  re- 
corded in  the  most  trustworthy  form  ;  at  present 
the  works  of  the  eight  or  nine  scholars  who  pur- 
sue it  (esp.  Derenbourg,  Glaser,  HaUvy,  Hommel, 
Mordtmann,  D.  H.  MUIler,  Pnetorius,  Winckler) 
are  all  indispensable. 

Besides  inscriptions,  considerable  finds  of  coins 
have  also  been  made.  The  first  Sabn^an  coin  ever 
interpreted  was  described  in  the  Bemie  ^futnis- 
matiquei  1868,  pp.  169-176 ;  but  for  this  part  of 
the  subject  the  most  important  stage  was  marked 
by  the  work  of  Schlumberger  (£«  trisor  de  San'a, 
Paris,  1880),  who  gave  an  account  of  some  200 
coins  that  had  been  discovered  at  Sana'a,  and  pur- 
chased by  him  of  a  dealer  in  Constantinople. 
Many  of  these  coins  contained  the  monograms  of 
kings  whose  names  also  figure  in  inscriptions ; 
whence,  though  these  sig^ns  were  puzzling  at  first, 
they  have  all  since  been  interpreted  :  a  list  of  the 
monograms,  with  their  interpretations,  is  given  by 
D.  H.  MttUer  in  his  Burgrm  it.  ScAldsser,  ii.  p.  995. 
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The  date  of  the  coins  described  by  ScIiIumbeTge' 
was  fixed  by  him,  on  numismatic  grounds  (i.e.  the 
evolution  of  the  style  from  Attic,  Seleucid,  and 
Roman  models),  at  from  about  B.C.  150  to  a.d.  150, 
and,  wliile  he  derived  the  style  of  the  art  from  the 
sources  named,  he  regarded  the  weight  as  fixed  by 
Persian  models.  The  purity  of  the  silver  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  weight  were  greatly  admired  by 
this  numismatist;  other  coins  that  nave  been  dis- 
oovered  are  described  1^  Mordtmann,  Wiener 
Humis^neUiseAe  Zeittekrift,  1880,  pp.  289-320.  The 
researches  of  Glaser  and  others  were  also  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  other  objecui, 
illustrative  of  Sabaean  civilization,  of  which  de- 
scriptions have  been  given  by  Mordtmann  {Himyar- 
inche  Inschriften  in  den  koniglichen  Mxtteen  su 
Berlin,  1893)  and  others  («.$r.  Derenbourg,  Let 
Monument*  Sabtent  du  Musie  d^Archiologie  de 
MarteiUe,  1899 ;  D.  H.  MUller,  Siidarabische  Al- 
terthiimer  im  Kunsthittoriichen  Ho/museum,  Wien, 
1899;  Hommel,  'Die  sttdarab.  AltertUmer  des 
Wiener  Hofmusenms,'  in  Au/tStte  «.  Abhand- 
Ittnaen,  ii.,  19U0). 

nnally,  the  works  of  the  S.  Arabian  geographer 
and  arcnteologer  Hamdani  (Aba  Muhammad  AI- 
Hasan)  have  boen  brought  to  Europe,  his  Detcrip- 
tion  of  the  Arabic  Peninsula  in  a  number  of  copies, 
and  his  IklU  in  portions  ;  both  these  works  nave 
been  edited  by  D.  H.  MUller,  the  former  at  Leiden, 
1891,  the  latter  in  the  Sitzurtgsberichte  der  Wiener 
Akademie,  Ph. -Hist.  KL  xciv.,xcvii.,and  in  Mailer's 
Sudarab.  Alterthumer,  p.  8  fil  The  lexicon  of 
Neshwan  the  Himyarite,  which  is  of  some  value 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  texts,  is  as  yet  nn- 
published.  In  the  following  paragraphs  a  few  of 
the  chief  results  of  the  study  will  b«  collected. 

[The  following  ■bbrerbtlom  near  below:  A/L  =  Oltwir*! 
Abeminier  in  Arabif*  (Munich,  1896);  HI  =  Himyariteh* 
Jntehriflm ;  MM  —  Mordtmann  and  Mullei'i  Sabduche  Dmk- 
mdltr;  MVAS-MiUAeO.  d.  amttrat.  QmitUchuft;  SA  m 
UUUer'i  SidonUielu  AUerthihntr). 

L  History.  —  On  this  subject  an  authentic 
chronicle  of  a  few  pages  oould  give  us  more  in- 
formation than  all  the  inscriptions  together ;  it  is, 
however,  clear  that  they  cover  an  enormous  length 
of  time — it  can  scarcely  be  made  less  than  1300 
years.  The  dated  inscriptions  of  the  mound  at 
Marib  (published  by  Glaser,  MVAS,  No.  6)  are  of 
the  5th  and  6th  cents.  A.D.,  one  of  them  being 
Christian  and  another  perhaps  Jewish  ;  and  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Sabaean  State  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  6th  cent.  A.d.  On 
the  other  hand,  tne  name  of  Ithamara  the  Sabeean, 
occurring  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  of  B.c.  71S 
(ed.  Winckler,  p.  97),  was  identificM  with  justice 
by  Lenormant  with  the  Yetha'amara  of  the 
Sabccan  inscriptions.  That  name  belongs  to  no 
fewer  than  six  Sabean  potentates  (Gla-ser,  A  A 
p.  29) ;  and  there  seems  no  probability  that  Sar- 
gon's  contemporary  is  the  first  of  these.  The  in- 
scriptions, however,  are  not  divided  eqnally  over 
this  vast  expanse  of  time ;  so  far  as  tney  are  at 
present  accessible,  it  is  only  for  the  period  just 
before  and  just  after  the  commencement  of  oar 
era  that  they  render  the  writing  of  a  continaoas 
chronicle  possible  ;  an  attempt  of  this  sort  has 
been  made  by  H.  Winckler,  *  Die  Inschriften  des 
Alhan  Nahfan  '  (MVAS,  No.  5),  perhaps  without 
conspicuous  success.  The  greater  nnmoer  of  the 
texts  published  are  devoid  of  politici^  interest, 
and  indeed  emanate  from  members  of  two  fami- 
lies or  clans,  the  Bakilites  of  'Aroran,  and  their 
leaders  the  Bann  Marthad,  and  the  Hashidites  of 
NaHt,  and  their  leaders  the  Banu  Hamdan.  These 
great  families  are  said  to  exist  still  in  S.  Arabia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  ancestral  seats 
^Mordtmann  in  MU  p  9). 

Saba  is  the  name  of  a  nation  or  political  nnitt 


not  of  a  city,  though  the  classical  writers  speak 
repeatedly  of  a  city  Sabia.  The  Arabic  etymologists 
derive  its  name  from  saba,  '  to  take  captive ' ;  bat 
they  mi$;ht  with  greater  probability  have  derived 
it  from  the  Sabnan  verb  taba'a,  '  he  raided ' ;  and 
indeed  in  CIS  84.  3,  the  Sabieans  are  mentioned  as 
normal  raiders,  somewhat  as  in  Job  1".  The 
Sabaean  name  for  '  nation '  is  khunu,  '  a  fifth,'  and 
it  is  applied  by  them  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to 
their  own,  e.a. '  the  two  Kliums,  Saba  and  Himyar' 
(MM  5).  Tnese  nations  or  '  fifths '  were  divided 
into  '  tribes '  *  (shi'b),  which  again  were  sometimes 
divided  into  'thirds'  (CIS  187,  where  Derenbourg 

fives  us  the  names  of  two  'thirds'  of  the  tribe 
ama'i),  and  sometimes  perhaps  '  tenths '  (CIS 
128).  "rhere  might  be  some  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  word  fifth  implies  the  original  existencb 
of  five  nations  who  shared  S.  Arabia  between 
them  ;  at  the  latest  period  of  the  inscriptions, 
Saba  has  swallowed  the  others  up.  In  these  the 
kings  style  themselves  kings  of  Saoa,  Dhu  Raidan, 
Hajramaut,  and  Yamanet.  The  earliest  king  who 
assumed  this  title  was,  according  to  Glaser  (AA 
p.  31),  Shammir  Yahai'ish,  about  A.D.  281  (other* 
would  place  him  some  200  years  before).  Before 
this  he  and  bis  predecessors  called  themselves  kings 
of  Saba  and  Dhu  Raidan,  a  title  which  implies  the 
conquest  of  Raidan,  which  the  combinations  of 
Glaser  and  H.  Winckler  place  about  B.C.  70. 
Prior  to  this  last  date  the  kings  style  thomselves 
sometimes  malik  ('  king '),  sometimes  mukarrib,  a 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  bat  of  a  root  which 
forms  an  element  in  many  proper  nunes,  and  is 
the  source  of  Makorabah,  the  old  name  for  Mecca. 
It  is  customary  to  place  the  Mukarrib  period  before 
the  Malik  period,  and  it  is  certainly  noticeable  that 
Sargon  does  not  bestow  the  title  'king'  on  his 
SaMean  contemporary,  though  the  AssTrians  are 
ordinarily  rather  lavish  with  the  title.  Naturally, 
such  a  point  oould  not  be  settled  without  better 
docoments  than  are  at  our  di8{iosaL  The  residence 
of  the  king  was  at  Maryab  or  Marib  (in  Beled  Al- 
Jihaf),  and  sometimes  at  Ghaimem.  But  Mairib 
had  also  a  king  of  its  own,  probably  dependent  on 
the  kings  of  Saba,  since  in  CIS  37.  7  tne  two  are 
mentioned  simultaneously ;  and  kings  of  Kamn» 
(SA  12)  and  other  places  are  mentioned. 

In  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  (B.C.  240)  Saba  wu 
one  of  four  nations  which  shared  S.  Arabia  between 
them — Mimeans  with  capital  Kama,  Sabaeans  with 
capital  Maryab,  Kattabanians  with  capital  Tamna, 
and  ^adramant  with  capital  Katabanon.  The 
Greek  writer  adds  that  these  were  all  monarchies, 
but  that  they  were  not  hereditary,  the  saooession 
faUing  to  tJie  first  male  bom  to  one  of  the  leading 
famibes  lUFter  a  king's  accession.  How  such  a 
system  would  work  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture; 
but  a  study  of  the  texts  makes  it  certain  that 
Eratosthenes'  account  contains  some  troth,  though 
he  may  have  omitted  important  details.  So  about 
Uie  time  of  the  Aelius  Gall  us  expedition  (B.a  24) 
we  find  Idngs  of  tiie  Heundanide  family  preceded 
and  followed  by  kings  of  another  family.  Alhaa 
Nahfan  seems  to  disclaim  the  title  ' king  of  Saba' 
himself,  while  giving  it  to  bis  two  sons  (AA  42. 
1),  though  he  allows  it  to  be  given  him  by  others 
(to.  24).  and  in  another  inscription  (HI  2698) 
appears  as  a  subject  of  the  then  king  of  Saba, 
and  in  yet  another  (CIS  2,  10)  is  caUed  simply 
Hamdanite  and  Bata'ite  by  the  men  who  pat_  up 
a  votive  tablet  for  help  received  in  his  service. 
Quite  nmilarly  H-Sharh  (Elisaros),  who  in  soma 
inscriptions  -figures  as  king  of  Sato  and  son  of  a 
king  of  Saba,  in  others  is  called  Kabir  of  AVyan, 
a  title  of  which  the  import  is  not  known,  but 

•TUt  muaa  (triM  li  also  tamettanM  sppUMl  to  Ssba  (8A 
Hm  t«n  •Uth' k  stao  foond  tn  otbv  dMpK»i  (ik, 
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which  wems  to  have  been  combined  with  gome- 
thing  like  TOjral  functions  {A  A  82  and  105).  What 
we  shonld  infer  from  these  facts  is  that  the  king- 
ship was  held  by  the  leading  families  in  some  sort 
of  rotation.  'Hiis  inference  is  further  sapported 
by  the  nature  of  the  kings'  names,  which  Jo  not 
appear  to  differ  in  form  from  those  of  other  eminent 
men ;  they  are  ordinarily,  thougli  not  always, 
doable,  consLsting  apparently  of  a  name  and  an 
epithet  (rarely  of  a  name  and  two  epithets),  and 
are  ordinarily  retained  unaltered  by  those  persona 
•^ho  figare  in  different  inscriptions  as  kings  and  in 
some  other  capacity.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the 
inscriptions  often  speak  of  '  the  kines  of  Saba,' 
and  that  as  many  as  three  appear  as  Kings  simul- 
taneously, implies  that  the  sense  which  attached 
to  the  word  'king'  in  this  community  was  different 
from  that  which  attached  to  it  elsewhere.  And 
this  not  only  explains  the  great  number  of  the 
kings  who  figure  in  the  inscriptions,  —  Milller 
(Burgen,  iL  pp.  982-986)  counted  33,  and  some 
have  since  been  added  to  the  number, — but  har- 
monizes with  the  fact  that  Sargon  does  not  give 
the  Sabeean  the  title  '  king.' 

Besides  the  kings,  there  were  eponymona  ma^s- 
trates,  after  whom  the  years  were  named,  till  the 
adoption  of  an  era,  which  Glaser  fixes  at  B.O.  115 
{AA  p.  29 ;  Geseh.  L  3),  whereas  others  regard  it 
as  the  Seleucid  era  (see  CIS  p.  18) ;  the  text  CTS 
46  seems  to  date  '  in  the  year  386  from  the  year 
of  Mubih  son  of  Abu-^ubb,'  an  era  of  which 
nothing  is  at  present  known.  The  tribes  of  which 
the  Sabcean  community  consisted  had  sometimes 
their  kings  (as  the  Sam  ai,  CIS  37),  but  more  often 
chieftains  called  fxitU  (in  Arabic  kail);  another 
title  is  Icabir  ('  great'),  which  in  one  case  appears 
to  be  given  to  the  eponymous  magistrate  {CIS  80), 
but  is  also  held  by  the  king  Il-Sharh,  probably 
before  his  accession  (CIS  46).  Since,  however, 
this  personage  has  a  'minister'  (muktavn,  A  A  p. 
105),  while  he  is  still  kabir,  we  clearly  cannot  yet 
settle  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms.  A  dis- 
tinction which  pervades  the  inscriptions  is  that 
between  '  lords '  and  '  men,'  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween '  royalties '  and  '  men '  which  is  found  in  the 
Phoenician  inscriptions  :  probably  the  former  were 
what  Eratosthenes  calls  'distinf^nished,'  i.e.  quali- 
Bed  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty.  In  most  of 
the  votive  tablets  the  author  prays  the  god  for  the 
favour  of  his  lords,  who  sometimes  are  the  whole 
of  a  family,  sometimes  one  or  more  members  of  it. 
A  diihciilt  constitutional  term  is  that  rendered 
'  heirs '  or  '  co-heirs '  {CIS  95.  5)  in  the  same  con- 
text in  which  '  lords '  usually  figures ;  and  indeed 
the  number  of  terms  which  imply  some  unknown 
status  or  caste  is  very  consideraole. 

The  state  of  society  seems  in  general  to  have 
home  some  resemblance  to  that  of  feudal  Europe. 
The  great  famOies  possessed  towers  and  castles, 
the  building  of  which  is  commemorated  in  many 
inscriptions  ;  and  the  word  bait,  which  in  ordinary 
Semitic  means  '  house,'  would  seem  with  this  com- 
munity to  have  meant '  tower.'  The  Ililil  of  the 
archnologer  Hamdani  contains  a  description  of 
these  feudal  dwellings,  portions  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  right  to  build  a  castle  was 
sometimes  ^ven  by  the  head  of  a  family  {CIS  145, 
153),  sometimes  by  a  king  {CIS  172) ;  in  some  of 
the  texts  ample  details  (not  as  a  rule  intelligible) 
are  ^ven  of  the  manner  in  which  the  building  was 
earned  out  {CIS  17,  29,  40),  and  these  seem  to 
have  involved  measurements  of  land  and  technical 
distributions  of  it.  In  each  case  the  biulding  is 
put  under  the  protection  of  a  deity.  Man^  of  the 
texts  also  commemorate  renewals,  repairs,  the 
digging  of  wells  and  other  domestic  operations,  in 
all  of  which  the  deity  had  some  share. 

Owing  to  a  far  larger  portion  of  S.  Arabia  being 
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under  cultivation  in  ancient  times  than  now,  the 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  these  feudal  estates 
was  very  great,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  ere  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Sabeean  State  by  the 
Abyssinians  in  the  6th  cent,  it  had  swallowed 
up  the  other  States  in  its  neighbourhood.  Hence 
the  inscriptions  which  tell  of  its  former  glories 
are  found  all  over  South  Arabia,  except  perhaps 
in  Qa4ramaut,  and  some  even  in  the  far  north 
of  the  peninsula.  Many  indeed  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  buildings  which  they 
originally  adorned  to  distant  towns,  but  of  the 
vast  extMit  of  the  country  which  at  cwtain  times 
was  subject  to  the  Sabeeans  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Certain  episodes  of  the  reign  of  Alhan  Nahfan,  as 
mentioned  above,  have  been  enucleated  from  his 
inscriptions  by  Glaser  {AA)  and  Winckler  {l.c.)i 
but  even  in  these  results  there  is  much  that  is 
problematic,  and  little  that  is  sharply  defined ; 
while  for  the  rest  of  Sabgean  history  the  inscrip- 
tions which  have  as  yet  been  published  contain 
far  less  material.  Arabic  writers  have  only  vague 
recollections  of  certain  events  of  great  importance, 
such  as  the  bursting  of  the  dam  at  Manb,  which 
they  strangely  fancy  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  State, 
and  of  a  few  names  and  words  of  the  old  language ; 
even  the  well-informed  Hamdani  has  only  fables 
and  fictiona.  Hence  for  a  history  of  Saba  the 
materials  are  still  wanting. 

ii.  ClviUZATlON. — The  list  of  goods  said  to  come 
from  Saba  in  Is  60*  bears  a  striking  likeness  to 
that  given  by  Sargon  {I.e.) :  '  Gold,  precious  stones, 
ivory,  perfumes  of  all  sorts,  horses,  camels,'  and 
the  gold  and  perfumes  were  associated  with  Saba 
by  dassical  writers  also.  It  is  remarkable  that 
gold  and  perfume  were  called  by  the  same  name 
in  Saba ;  for  the  suggestion  of  D.  H.  MUller,  that 
dhahab  meant  perfume  as  well  as  gold,  has  been 
confirmed  by  a  document  brought  to  li^ht  by 
Count  Lanaberg  (SA  p.  30).  The  inscriptions 
reveal  a  lavish  use  of  gold,  if  indeed  the  precious 
metal  be  meant  thereby.  Alhan  Nahfan  offers 
thirty  statues  of  gold  at  once  {AA  p.  42),  and 
numerous  inscriptions  commemorate  the  employ- 
ment of  this  metal  for  images  of  gods  and  of 
animals  (e.^.  camels  and  gazeUes,  MM\).  Other 
gifts  were  of  silver,  called,  in  this  language,  ; 
and  a  variety  of  objects  used  for  devotional  pur- 
poses is  enumeratea  by  Alhan  Nahfan  {I.e.),  not 
manjr  of  which  can  at  present  be  identified  with 
certainty.  Perfumes  are  also  mentioned  with 
considerable  frequency,  and  various  sorts  are  enu- 
merated. D.  H.  MQUer  has  devoted  many  pages 
to  the  description  of  them  {Burgen,  iL  976 ;  MM 
26 ;  SA  48).  The  greater  number  of  the  texts  deal 
not  with  the  commercial  side  of  the  Sabaeans'  life 
(though  there  may  be  allusions  to  that),  but  with 
the  agricultural  and  milituy  sides.  Prayers  for 
crops  and  vegetables  are  mixed  with  supplications 
for  male  children.  The  sorts  of  fruits  which  they 
desire  to  thrive  are  sometimes  enumerated.  In 
some  we  learn  a  little  of  the  artificial  system  of 
irrigation  whereby  the  fertility  of  the  fields  was 
maintained.  But  more  commemorate  successful 
raids,  or  successful  repulses  of  raids  by  other 
tribes ;  and  once  it  would  seem  a  disaster  conse- 
quent on  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  is 
commemorated  (CIS  81).  The  position  of  women 
would  appear  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  it  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  texts 
in  which  they  fig^nre  as  authors  or  joint-authors  of 
inscriptions.  One  woman  {CIS  179)  appears  to  be 
called  mistress  of  a  castle ;  and,  though  a  queen  of 
Saba  has  not  appcu«ntly  been  discovered  in  the 
inscriptions,  ([ueens  of  other  Arabian  tribes  occur, 
both  in  Arabian  and  Assyrian  texts  (D.  H.  Milller, 
Epigraphiiche  Denkmdler  aiu  AnM«n,  p.  3).  The 
honourable  title '  consort,'  by  which  they  are  often 
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caHed,  oonfirma  this.  There  are,  howerer,  texts 
which  imply  the  practice  of  ooncabinage,  Uioagh 
not,  apparently,  of  polygamy.  It  is  obaervaUe 
that  the  women  make  onerings  to  the  same  gods 
as  the  men,  describe  themselves  by  similar  fauiily 
names,  and  profess  to  have  received  similar 
benefits. 

The  Sab«ean  art,  which  in  some  respects  is  highly 
praised  by  experts,  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
affected  at  different  times  by  contemporaneous 
civilizations,  i.e.  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Parthia;  and  the  formnbe  of  the 
inscriptions  appear  here  and  there  to  exhibit 
Assyrian  inflnence.  The  caligraphv  of  the  in- 
scriptions, especiall;^  those  first  brougnt  to  Europe, 
has  won  mnch  admiration ;  the  alphabet  in  which 
they  are  written  varies  somewhat  in  different 
places  (see  especially  D.  H.  Miiller,  EpigrapkUche 
Denkmdler,  cui Jin.),  but  the  present  writer  sees  no 
reason  to  donbt  that  it  represents  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Semitic  cUphabH,  whence  the  others 
are  derived,  partly  by  the  suppression  of  a  number 
of  unnecessary  signs.  The  excessive  vigour  with 
which  the  consonants  are  pronounced  in  S.  Arabia, 
on  which  several  writers  nave  commented,  would 
make  that  the  likeliest  conntiy  for  the  invention 
of  a  system  of  writing  in  which  the  oonsonant  was 
the  element. 

iii.  RKuaiO!T. — The  greater  number  of  the 
tablets  at  present  accessiule  are  dedicated  to  two 
deities,  U-Mat^kih  and  Ta'lab.  The  latter  appears 
to  have  been  a  specially  Hamdanite  deity,  and  w 
ordinarily  described  as  Ta'lab  of  Riyam.  He  is 
called  not  'god,'  but  thayy&m,  'patron'  or  'pro- 
tector,' a  title  wliich  is  also  given  to  Wadd  {HI  7), 
who  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Kibab  (ib.  also 
in  CIS  30)  and  Kha^ban  (CIS  293),  and  Qajar 
('stone';  CIS  49-69).  The  former  of  these  'pat- 
rons '  also  figures  in  pre-Islamic  antiquity.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  honours  lavished  on  Ta'lab,  the 
position  of  ' patron'  can  have  been  little  inferior  to 
that  of  god.  The  gcd  of  the  Bakil  was  Il-MakVih, 
probably  '  the  hearing  god,'  whose  name  sieems 
connected  with  a  verb  WKH,  which  figures  often 
in  the  votive  tablets.  Different  forms  of  Il-Ma^kil< 
were  worshipped  in  different  sanctuaries.  The 
places  with  which  he  is  most  frequently  associated 
are  Awam  in  Aiwa  (on  which  see  especially  AA 
p.  10  ff.),  Qirran,  and  Irran.  Next  in  importance 
to  him  was  probably  Athtar,  the  male  form  of 
Ashtoreth,  often  called  Sharkan,  which  is  thought 
to  mean  'Oriental.'  He  had  a  divided  person- 
ality :  in  CIS  293  no  fewer  than  four  forms  of  him 
are  mentioned  simultaneously  —  Athtar  lord  of 
Thanain.  Athtar  lord  of  Ta'alluk  (t),  Athtar  lord 
of  Jnmaan,  and  Athtar  Sharl^iUL  Two  other 
deities  whose  names  are  of  interest  are  Samf  (CIS 
282)  and  l^wim  {CIS  104),  which  seem  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  epithets  'the  Hearing'  and  'tiie 
Sustuning,'  which  the  Koran  gives  to  Allah.  Con- 
siderable popularity  was  also  enjoyed  by  Ramman 
(who  figure*  in  the  Bible  as  Rimmon),  sometimes 
called  lord  of  'Alam  of  Ashknr  {CIS  140,  by  a 
Qimvarite).  The  snn  was  also  much  worshipped, 
and  u  ascribed  to  a  number  of  places  {e.g.  Banat, 
CIS  293.  2 ;  other  places  40,  132,  204),  and  also 
to  particular  tribes  and  persons,  e.^.  '  D-MaWih 
and  their  son'  {CIS  143.  5),  and  indeed  the  plural 
'  their  snns '  ia  of  occasional  occurrence,  implying 
that  the  snn  was  regarded  as  of  divided  person- 
ality, like  Athtar.  The  Sabsean  worship  of  the 
■nn  was  suificiently  famous  to  be  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Koran  (xxviL  24).  A  similar  deity 
ia  Dhn  Samai,  '  lord  of  Heaven,'  ascribed  to  Bakir 
{MM  1) ;  and  there  are  some  goddesses  whose 
names  are  similarly  formed — Dbat  Qimo,  Dhat 
Ba'dan  (CIS 41  etc.).  Other  gods  are  called  Bashir 
('  hrincer  of  good  tidings,'  CIS  41.  8),  Hanbas  (172, 


etc.),  Rahman  ('  merciful,'  perhaps  of  monotheistie 
times,  CIS  6),  ^inan  (8)  and  ouieis  whose  name 
is  thought  to  signify  water-nymphs  (153,  etc). 

This  pantheon  app^u«  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Italians  before  Greek  influence :  the  gods  were  to 
some  extent  hypostases  of  operations  or  objects, 
and  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  special  merit 
in  enumerating  tnem.  Of  this  last  process  tho 
terminations  of  many  inscriptions  offer  illustm- 
tions.  The  more  important  of  their  temples  had 
names,  after  which  the  god  was  often  oalled.  The 
offerings  to  them  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
lavish  gifts  to  the  temples ;  but  sacrifices  of  th* 
ordinary  sort  (CIS  290)  and  offerings  of  incense 
(194)al8oformthe8ubjectof allusions.  Sometimes 
it  took  the  form  of  self -presentation  on  the  part 
of  the  worshipper,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
import  of  that  act.  The  earliest  instance  is  said 
to  be  in  a  bustrophedon  inscription  (ZDMG  xxiL 
425),  and  the  most  elaborate,  that  contained  in  tho 
inscription  of  Hadakan  (CIS  37),  in  wliich  the 
author  declares  that  he  puts  the  in  possession 
of  himself,  his  familv,  his  and  their  property,  and 
all  the  property  belonging  to  his  clan.  If  the 
inscription  HI  2678  (p.  26)  be  rightiy  interpreted 
by  Mordtmann,  this  act  could  be  performed  re- 
peatedly ;  and  the  inscr.  CIS  126  would  probably 
explain  it  more  clearly,  if  we  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  plan  of  erecting  stones  in 
honour  of  the  gods  also  finds  illustration  (CIS  100); 
and  most  of  the  texts  we  have  are  musnad*,  or 
tablets  dedicated  to  the  gods,  sometimes  with  other 
offerings.  The  office  of  priest  (trm)  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  unitea  with  that  of  tribal  head 
(CIS  41.  1),  but  at  other  times  was  probably  dele- 
gated to  humbler  individoals.  That  pilgrimages 
were  made  in  honour  of  the  gods  appears  from  the 
month  Dhu  Qijjat  or  Mahajjat;  the  former  of 
which  is  the  only  month-name  which  the  Sabteana 
share  with  the  Moslems  (the  Sabiean  twelve  are 
ennmerated  b^  Muller  in  MM  61).  Prayers  are 
ordinarily  designated  by  the  common  Semitic  word 
for  petition,  but  the  other  word  (amli),  which 
occurs  often,  perhaps  implies  stereotyped  formuln. 
From  the  inscr.  CIS  126  it  would  appear  that  the 
gods  were  also  appeased  |by  certain  forms  of  per- 
sonal abstinence,  and  from  one  of  those  edited  by 
Winckler  (Le.)  it  might  appear  that  they  had 
some  share  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
Sabteans  also  had  certain  ideas  of  ceremonial 
purity,  violation  of  which  had  to  be  atoned  for 
Dy  public  acknowledgment  on  tablets  placed  in 
temples:  some  curious  specimens  of  these  are 
given  in  SA  pp.  20-25. 

iv.  Lanquaok.— Of  the  8.  AnUan  inscriptions, 
a  few  are  couched  in  a  dialect  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  clasaical  Arabic.  This  is  the  case  witii 
the  texts  dealing  with  ceremonial  purity,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  Sabsean  texts  seem 
to  resemble  most  closely  the  dialect  known  as 
Ethiopic ;  and  indeed  Etbiopic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  form  of  Safasean  first  given  literary  shape  bj 
Christian  nussionaries,  altnongh,  unless  the  dates 
on  the  Marib  inscriptions  (Gutser,  MVAS  6)  an 
abeolntdy  misleading,  Sawean  must  have  eon- 
tinned  in  use  for  a  centniy  or  two  after  the  com* 
menoement  of  Ethiopic  literature.  Owing  to  the 
alraence  of  vowels,  we  know  little  of  the  pronun- 
ciation or  the  grammatical  finesse  of  Sabsean ;  but 
it  clearly  differed  from  the  dassical  AraUc  idiom 
in  many  partioolarsi  in  some  of  which  it  pre- 
served what  classical  Arabic  lost,  while  more  ortm 
it  seems  to  represent  a  later  stage  of  developmeni 
than  the  latter.  Its  alphabet  retains  a  sibilant 
lost  to  Arabic ;  and  in  certain  cases  the  weak 
letters  have  still  consonantal  value  in  Sabnan  (as 
in  Ethiopic)  where  they  have  lost  it  in  Arable. 
Instead  of  the  prefixed  article  which  gorem 
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Anbio  ayntex,  Sabceaa  has  an  affix,  nmilar  to 
that  is  uae  in  Aramaic;  both  of  which  bear  a 
enrions  likeness  to  the  Armenian  i^stem.  For  the 
niunation  which  in  Arabic  supplies,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  place  of  an  indefinite  ajiicle,  Sabeean  has 
mimatUm.  Probably  in  this  matter  Arabic  retains 
the  older  termination,  whereas  the  two  languages 
may  have  developed  or  borrowed  their  cfeiinite 
articles  independently.  The  employment  of  the 
dual  would  appear  to  have  been  as  regular  in 
Sabsean  as  in  Arabic,  thoagh  the  mode  of  express- 
ing it  differed  somewhat.  The  Sabaean  syntax 
luw  also  some  remarkable  peculiaritiee,  to  which 
nothing  in  Arabic  oorresponds,  though  they  might 
be  illustrated  from  Hebrew.  We  nave  already 
seen  (in  art  Lanouagb  or  thb  OT)  that,  like 
Ethiopic,  Sabaean  occasionally  agrees  in  its  vocabu- 
lary with  Canaanitish  a^gainst  Arabic ;  and  there 
are  also  eases  in  which  it  agrees  remarkably  with 
the  Aramaic  vocabulaiy,  although  in  the  most 
Btriking  of  these  (see  CIS  79)  the  oommon  words 
■re  perhaps  borrowed  from  Aramaic,  since  the  in- 
scription shows  signs  of  having  been  written  by 
a  foreigner.  Though  there  is  still  much  about 
both  grammar  and  vocabulary  that  is  obscure, 
the  progress  made  in  the  stnay  since  Osiander's 
time  compares  favourably  with  that  achieved  in 
other  r^ons  of  epigraphy. 

D.  S.  Maboououth. 
SHEBA(ig|*;  BZd/u"^  AZ(i^<;  Sabee).— A  town, 
according  to  AV,  which  was  allotted  to  Simeon 

SOS  10*),  and  is  mentioned  between  Beersheba  and 
oladah.  This  was  apparently  the  view  of  Ense- 
bius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  t.  'ZaSi).  RV,  however, 
and  the  edition  of  1611,  read '  Beersheba  or  Sheba' ; 
and  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  number  of  towns 
(13)  said  to  have  been  allotted  to  Simeon  (Jos  19*^), 
and  with  the  omission  of  Sheba  from  the  list  in 
1  Ch  4".  It  is  not  nnlikelj  that  is  due  to 
dittography  from  vzv  im3,  or  it  may  be  a  corruption 
of  pan  (oL  IXX  B)  of  Job  15X.   &>  Billm.  otHoe. 

C.  W.  WiLSOK. 
SHBBINUH  (n;^  t  in  1  Ch  KS**  <n:p^).— 1.  The 
name  of  a  Levite  or  a  Levitical  fanuly  that  took 
part  in  the  religious  services  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  Law,  Neh  9*-  (B  Zapapvi,  A  Zaxwid, 
M  Zopaltd) '  (LXX  om. ).  The  name  appears  in  Neh 
101*  amongst  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (B 
Zapawti,  kA  Zc/Sarui,  Luo.  [in  both  verses]  2rxtrUa). 
2.  A  priest  or  Levite  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
Neh  10*  (B'Epartl,  A  Luc.  Borolat)  W*  (Bk*A 

om.,  tf  -  *  Z«xeXtoii,  Luo.  Xexniat),  See  Shkoaniah, 
Mo.  8.  8.  Another  Levite  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant, Neh  10"  (BA  Zc^rtd,  Luc.  2afia»lat).  4.  A 
priest  in  David's  time,  1  Ch  16**  (B  Ztyind,  M  Zofimi, 
A  XmfimA,  Luo.  Za/tend). 

SHEBABIM  (tn^.  with  art  i  ml  [Lnei  fail 
rwirpt^tar  airtit;  ScU>arim). — A  place  mentioned 
(Jos  7')  in  the  description  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  men  of  AL  RVm  (so  also  Keil, 
Joma)  tr.  Aash-thibHrtm  by  'the  quarries,' a  ren- 
dering which  Steuemagel  (in  Nowaek's  Sdkomm.) 
is  also  inclined  to  accept  The  ^[aoe  was  on  the 
descent  from  Ai  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  but  the 
name  has  not  been  recovered.  The  LXX  (Of.  Ped^ 
and  Targ.  irn^vns)  does  not  recognize  a  proper 
name,  but  takes  the  meaning  to  he  '[they  pursued 
them]  tiU  they  were  broken,  i«.  com^etely  routed 
and  mostly  destroyed.  See,  further,  I)illm.  ad  loe. 

C.  W.  WnsOH. 

SHBBAT^Zee  1*.  See  Sxbat  and  Tno. 

8HEBKR  {-of  t  B  Zdfitp,  A  Ztfitp,  Lne.  Zdgof).— 
A  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Maafiah^  1  Ch  2*. 

SHBBHA  (Mifif,  in  8K  M>*>**  nfj^  SHBBHAHt 


LXX  Z^/irat  [in  Is  36*  B  Z^^fst,  and  so  Q<v  in 

36"]). — A  m(yor-€l<ymo  or  [»alaca-^remor  of  king 
Hezekiah,  against  whom  is  directed  one  of  the 
recorded  utterances  of  Isaiah  (Is  22'*'**).  The 
prophet's  lan^age  implies  that  Shebna  possessed 
wealth  and  high  position.  His  chariots  and  their 
splendour  drew  remark  (v.").  He  had  begun  the 
construction  of  a  tomb  such  as  princes  made  for 
themselves  (v.").  The  office  he  held  was  domestic 
in  origin,  but  had  become  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
State.  Control  of  the  royal  household  and  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  palace  brought  the 
holder  of  the  office  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
king,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  dispensing  of 
much  favour  and  patronage.  The  palace  guuds 
were  probably  under  his  control^  so  that  the  im- 
portant element  of  a  certain  military  power  was 
added  to  his  position.  Isaiah  refers  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  authority  in  the  palace  (v.**).  He  also 
implies  that  the  office  (39  as  in  Gn  46*)  had  duties 
beyond  the  palace  precincts,  in  Jerusalem  and  even 
in  Judah  (v.").  When  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by 
the  Assyrian  king,  the  holder  of  this  office  was  one 
of  three  chosen  by  Hezekiah  to  negotiate  for  him 
(2  K  18  f . ).  The  ^ace-governor,  in  short,  was  one 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  State. 

The  full  significance  of  Isaiah's  prediction  re- 
garding Shebna  ia  apparent  only  if  it  be  remem- 
bered, firstly,  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and,  secondly, 
that  he  was  just  then  constructing  for  himself  a 
tomb  which  should  be  his  monument  and  resting- 
place.  It  was  probably  on  a  day  when  he  was 
viewing  complacently  the  progress  of  this  work 
that  the  prophet  came  to  him  with  his  disturbing, 
disconcerting  message.  He  will  not  rest  in  the 
sepulchre  he  is  making.  He  has  not  even  found,  as 
he  had  thought  <u>  adopted  country.  He  will  be 
cast  out  from  Uie  land  of  Judah,  and  die  and  be 
buried  far  away  from  the  tomb  he  is  preparing. 
The  ■fanplMt  way  ot  reganUoy  laaiah't  mcaaage  If  to  take  it 
a  ipcdal  caw  o(  the  warnioi, '  He  putteth  down  the 
from  their  leat,  he  exalteth  uem  of  low  degree.' 


_  Sbeooa'a 

pride,  hlf  airogant  eplendoar,  and  tdaoonfldeDCe  in  the  future 
are  marked  taatoree  in  lila  obaraoterai  it  if  prennted  to  uf. 
Hii  fate  if  not  repnaented  u  retribution  for  what  he  l>af  done. 
Bather,  it  i»  the  oontrait  lietween  Ua  preaent  lianghtf  Inde- 
pendence and  liif  future  humiliation  whfch  expoeM  mm  to 
rebuke  and  brings  opoo  him  tlM  prophet'e  warning.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  appiioatton  of  the  words '  my  aervant^to 
hii  tuoceaaor  (j.**),  and  the  eridenoe  of  t.u,  imply  that  he  had 
tnuiagreaied  J''M  law.  It  if  cartafady  probable  that  a  man  of 
Shebna'f  ipirit  would  in  hif  position  be  guilty  of  conduct  which 
Ifaiah  altewhera  rasenta.  But  the  prophecy  dcea  not  doMnnoe 
judgment  en  him  lor  thia  reason.  It  baa  been  niggcated  that 
Bbebna'a  poUcy  was  not  in  aocordance  with  laaiah'a,  that  he 
waa  one  of  those  who  instigated  the  Ung  to  a  breaoh  with 
Affyria.  Ihia  alao  la  poaaible,  but  U  merely  conjeotnr*.  BvaD 
the  Interpretation  ot  tna  *  luft  ooontiy '  ol  V.IS  as  Aasyila  Is  no 
support. 

The  date  of  tiie  prophecy  may  be  inferred  from 
2K  18f.  (sis  36f.),  where  Ehakim  appears  as 
holder  of  the  office  of  me^or-domo.  That  was  in 
the  year  B.O.  701.  Some  time  before  this,  accord- 
ingly, Shebna  had  been  removed  from  his  office. 
The  prophecy  was  delivered  still  earlier.  The 
argument  implies,  in  accordance  with  Is  22*****, 
that  Kliakim  s  tenure  of  office  followed  Shebna's 
(see  Ki.iAgni).  But  this  same  narrative  mentions 
also  a  certain  'Shebna  the  scribe'  (2  K  IS'*-**-*' 
19*>Is  86*-  *■  87*).  It  is  unlikely  that  there  was 
more  than  one  Shebna  among  Hezekiah's  officers 
of  State.  The  subject  of  Isaiim's  prophecy  appears, 
accordingly,  to  have  held,  later  on,  the  office  of 
royal  secretary.  One  of  two  oondnslons  may  be 
drawn :  either  the  prophecv  was  unfulfilled  in  701, 
or  there  is  a  mistake  in  aesoribing  it  as  direoted 
against  Shebna. 

A  thiid  Tiew  haa  been  maintained,  to  tb*  affect  that  cbanga 
ot  office  from  nui^orKloino  to  aecretary  If  degiadatlon  eqalvalent 
to  (ulUlment  of  the  prediction.  There  if  not,  however,  fuffldent 
proof  that  the  oflloe  ot  State  aecretary  was  lower  than  that  ot 

ETemorot the palaoe.  Bot,beaidea,Ifalahfoietd]taf Sheboalf 
iemnoh  man  than  kstototBoe.  That,  indeed.  Is  ■miy  part 
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M  tba  bnpltcsUon  of  a  sentence  o(  exile  and  bantshmant.  Loa 
of  offloe,  or  lather  tnnsference  to  another  offloe,  ia  by  no  meana 
the  earae  M  exile,  liaiah  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  Shebna's 
misfortune.  It  if  leas  easy  to  decide  between  the  altematlTes 
which  remain.  II  the  rarit  and  esaenoe  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
be  considered,  Shebna's  mange  of  office  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  its  fulfilment.  This  oondnsion  may  be  decla^  im- 
possible on  theological  grounda.  But  Shebna's  history  did  not 
end  with  the  year  701.  His  exile  may  have  come  after  that 
date.  Delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  or  premature 
anticipation  of  its  fulfilment  Is  all  that  need  be  assumed.  The 
altematiTe  ooncludon  is  that  the  governor  of  the  palace  in 
Is  22  is  wronfrly  named  Shebna.  In  support  of  this  it  may  be 
argued  (Duhm,  ad  loc.,  and  others)  that  the  last  clause  of  t.U  Is 
Ip  its  wrong  place,  was  originally  an  editorial  heading  to  the 
section,  and  may  be  in  error.  The  words  *  against  (711)  Shebna 
the  palace-goTemor'  certainly  read  like  a  heading  and  leave 
an  improved  text  when  removed  from  their  present  portion. 
But  the  anggeation  that  an  editor  toolc  the  name  from  2  K 18  is 
improbable,  since,  (I)  Shebna  is  seoretaty  there,  and  (n  the 
tdentiflcation  creates  eridenoe  agidnst  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction.  The  Oifllcnl^,  therefore,  that  Shebna  was  royal 
secretary  in  701  ivmains  the  only  reason  for  ellmlnatiing  the 
name  from  Is  tZU. 

The  designation  pb  in  Is  has  not  been  lataTTedtOL  The 
tiUe  oocun  only  here  In  the  OT.*  In  1  K  1*.^  the  tenJnine 
is  used  (AVm  '  cberisher  'V  In  a  Phoenician  Inscription  about 
30  years  older  ttian  Isaiah's  prophecy  (n  (C/5  i.  p.  26)  it  Is  used 
poesibly  in  the  sense  of  city  .governor,  t  'This  maf  ^ 


mg  here.  It  harmoniies  sufficiently  with  the  designation  of 
Shebna  as  palace-governor.  The  domestio  office  may  have  in- 
daded  the  other  (cL  v.S),  The  cognate  in  Assyr.  denotes 
<govamor'(DeL  HirSa:  |3I^        W.  B.  STKVBNSOV. 

SHEBUEL  {'>V2;^). — 1.  A  son  of  Gershom  and 
grandson  of  Moses,  1  Cb  23"  (BA  Xovpafi,  Lao. 
2ov/3i7)\).  He  was  '  roler  over  the  treasuries,'  26** 
(B  'loHpi,  A  ZovjJaiiX,  Lac.  Xapt^iX).  He  ia  called  in 
24*  Shnbael  (^k;«();  B  'lu/SaiiX,  A  Zov/Sai^X,  Lac. 
Zovpr/iX),  which  is  prob.  the  original  form  of  the 
name  (see  Gray,  EPN  310).  2.  A  son  of  Heman, 
I  Ch  35'  (BA  £oi//3aiiX,  Lao.  Zov^tiiX),  called  in  v." 
Shnbael  (LXX  as  in  v.*). 

SHECANIIH  (.T^ ;  in  1  Ch  24",  2  Ch  SI"  vmf). 
—1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel.  1  Ch  3^"  (B 
Zmrid,  A  and  Lac  Zexertat,  which  is  the  reading 
of  Luc.  also  in  all  the  following  passages).  It  is 
probably  the  same  Sbecaniah  who  is  named  in  Ezr 
8*  (B  2arax«i>  A  Zax<vui) ;  see  Ryle,  ad  loe.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  MT  of  Ezr  8',  '  the  sons  of  Sbeca- 
niah '  were  amongst  those  who  retomed  with  Ezra ; 
bat  a  name  appears  to  have  dropped  oat  of  the 
text,  and  we  should  read  'of  the  sons  of  Zatto, 
Shecaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel '  (of.  1  Es  8**  <  of  the 
sons  of  Zathoes,  Seoheniaa  the  son  of  Jezelas'). 
Ezr  8'  is  wanting  in  B;  A  has  M  UOr  Za0o^ 
Z<Yor(af.  8.  Chi^  of  the  tenth  coarse  of  priests, 
1  Ch  24"  (B  'Ivxand,  A  Zetco'ui).  4.  A  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31"  (BA  2«xo»<at). 
S.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  who  supported  him  in 
his  aeUon  in  connexion  with  the  foreign  marriages, 
Ezr  10*  (ZcxtrM-  6.  The  father  of  Shemaiah, 
'  the  keeper  of  the  east  gate,'  Neh  3*  (B  'Exct^* 
KA  Zexo'ui)*  I<>  is  possible  that  he  and  No.  1  are 
identimil.  7.  The  father-in-law  of  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  Neh  O'*  (Zexand).  8.  The  eponym  of  a 
famUy  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  Neh  1^ 
(SaxcMl).  It  is  the  same  name  which,  b^  inter- 
change of  a  and  a,  appears  as  Shebaniah  (see 
SUBBANIAH,  No.  a)  in  Neh  10*  12>*. 

SHECHEM.— 1.  (D^)  Gn  33>*  34*-«  ete.  See 
Hauob.  2.  (ofi,  Siix'^)  the  name  of  a  Manassite 
clan,  Nn  2e"("t  (the  Sheohemites  'VTfU,  Sr/Mot  i 
2vx*M*<)0>  Jos  17*,  1  Ch  T».  The  varioos  con- 
flicting schemes  by  which  these  three  passages 
(P,  J,  and  the  Chronicler)  connect  Shechem  with 
Manaaseh  are  discussed  in  art.  Mahasskh,  toL  iiL 
p.  231  f. 


•Oheyne  (BapotUor.ix.  (1809]  p.  4M)  wooM  i«m1  this 
also  in28^>20«.  1 K  4« a  Ob  ISMX  but  see  art  Fbors  in) 
Livms,  p.  7Sk. 

tooted  and  to  tnuulttMl  by  WlnnUsr.  amUiU§  ImuU, 


SHECHEM  (D^  'shoulder';  Tvxiih  *  2f«M« 
(1  K  12*),  Ti  ^Kina  (Jos  24"),  2i)«Mo,  (Joa 
24'-'"),  SlKi/iow,  ZlKifta  (Joseph.);  Sichem,  Sicima 
(Jerome,  Onom.)). — There  are  two  views  with 
regard  to  the  name.  One,  held  by  Eusebius  (Onom. 
».  2vx^/t),  is  that  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  '  the 
Hivite,  the  prince  of  the  land '  (Gn  33'»' "»),  gave 
his  name  to  the  town.  In  this  case  the  name  is 
used  in  Gn  12*  by  anticipation.  The  other  view  is 
that  Shechem  received  his  name  from  the  town, 
which  was  so  called  from  the  sMeMm,  '  saddle,'  or 
'  shoulder '  (of.  Gn  48>*),  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  those  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  the  more  probable.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Travels  of  a  Mohar,'  if  Max  Mailer's  reading, 
'  Mountain  of  Sakama,' — the  mountain  of  Sichem, 
t.e.  Ebal  or  Gerizim, — be  correct  {Asien  «.  Europ. 
p.  394).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom. )  held  the  view 
that  Shechem  was  formerly  called  Salem;  hat  this 
opinion  is  apparently  baaed  on  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  Gn  331*  (see  Shaleh). 

The  position  of  Shechem  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  west  of  Jordan ;  in  the  territoiy 
allotted  to  Joseph  (see  Gn  48",  where  '  portion '  is 
the  translation  of  shSdUm) ;  in  the  hiU-countiy 
of  Ephraim  (AY  Mount  Ephraim),  within  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Jos  20'  21*», 
1  K  12»,  1  Ch  6"  7",  cf.  Jos  17^),  and  immedi- 
atelv  below  Gerizim  (Jg  9').  It  was  beyond  Shiloh 
on  the  high  road  from  Jems,  to  the  north  (Jg  21""), 
to  the  west  of  Michmethath  (Jos  IT'),  and  not 
very  far  from  Dothan  (Gn  37"*-").  The  evidence 
outside  the  Bible  is  decisive :  Josephus  distinctly 
says  {AiU.  IV.  viiL  44)  that  Shechem  was  between 
Ebal  and  Geririm.  Eusebius  (Onom.  f.Zvx^mAov^d, 
Itpiptyfftt)  places  it  in  the  suburbs  of,  or  close  to, 
Neapolis ;  whilst  Jerome  [Ep.Pau.  xvi. ),  Epiphanius 
{adv.  H(Er.  iii  1055),  and  later  writers  identify  it 
with  Neapolis,  the  present  N&blus.  Shechem  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  Jewish 
War,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Vesuasian,  who 
named  it  Flavia  NeapolU.  It  is  so  called  on  coins 
(Eckhel,  Doe.  Num.  uL  433),  and  by  Justin  Martyr, 
who  was  a  native.  Josephus  says  (BJ  TV.  viiL  1) 
that  Neapolis  was  anciently  called  Mabortha,  or 
Mabartha— a  name  which  Plin^  gives  {BN  v.  13) 
in  the  form  Mamortha.  This  word  has  been 
variously  explained.  Rdand  conjectures  {DU.  Mil. 
L  138-140)  uiat  the  readings  should  be  corrected 
from  coins  which  have  Mortoia — the  classical  form, 
according  to  his  view,  of  Moreh.  Tomkins  {Abra- 
ham and  hie  Age,  p.  90)  connects  Mabortha, 
Morthia,  with  Martu,  the  Sumerian  form  of  the 
name  Amorite,  and  takes  it  as  evidence  of  a  pre- 
Semitic  occupation  of  the  site.^  He  quotes  the 
view  of  Sayce,  who  sees  Martu  in  '  the  terebinth 
of  Moreh.'  Ritter  {Pal.  646)  considers  that  the 
name  refers  to  the  'pass'  or  valley  in  which  the 
town  is  situated.  Oishansen,  Ritter  (as  above), 
Gu^rin  {Samarie,  i.  420),  and  Riehm  {ffWB)  take 
it  to  mean  a  '  thoroughfare,'  or  place  of  '  passage  * 
or  'crossing'  (k^oj^^ij  ma'Martd)  —  a  name  very 
applicable  to  a  town  situated  in  the  natural  pas- 
sage or  valley  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  or  on  the  caravan  road  from  Judtea  to 
Galilee.  Nenbauer  {Oiog.  da  Talm.  169)  sees  in 
the  word  a  corruption  of  the  Aramaean  1013133 
{mabHrakhta),  'blessed  town,"  and  supports  his 
view  by  the  statement  in  the  Talmud  that  the 
Samaritans  called  their  mountains  '  the  mountains 
of  blessing.' 

When  Abram  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  he 
camped  by  the  oak  ( AV  '  plain,'  RVm  '  terebinth  J) 
of  Moreh,  at  or  near  '  the  place  of  Shechem  '  ( A  v 
Sichem),  and  there  built '  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
(Gn  12*-').  Some  authorities  maintain,  from  the 
expression  <  plaoe  of  Shechem,'  that  the  eity  di4 
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aot  then  exist ;  bnt  the  word  '  place  *  (Gesen.  Lex.) 
is  applied  to  inhabited  towns  m  Gn  18**  19**  and 
29".  It  is  also  most  unlikely  that  the  Canaanites, 
who  were '  then  in  the  land,'  would  have  overlooked 
or  n^leoted  to  occupy  a  well-watered  site  which 
possessed  so  many  natural  advantages.  The  oak  of 
Moreh,  or  a  successor,  is  apparently  mentioned  as 
'  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem  '  (Gn  35'), '  the  oak 
that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord'  (Jos  24"), 
'  the  oak  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem '  ( Jg  9"). 
'The  oak  of  Meonenim'  (Jg  9"  'the  diviners' 
tree ')  is  possibly  also  the  tree  of  Gn  12*,  hat,  Moore 
thinks,  not  of  Jg  9*. 

When  Jacob '  came  from  Paddan-aram,'  Shechem 
was  a  Hivite  city  under  the  rule  of  Hamor  the 
father  of  Shechem.  The  patriarch  pitched  his 
tent  to  the  east  of  the  ci^  on  ground  which  he 
afterwards  purchased  from  Hamor,  and  b^ueathed 
to  the  children  of  Joseph.  Here  Jacob  erected  an 
altar,  and  sunk  a  well  for  his  family  and  cattle ; 
and  here  Joseph  was  buried  (Gn  aS""-*  34«  48",  Jos 
24",  Jn  <»•  •• Ac  7").  The  size  of  the  *  parcel '  is 
nnknown,  but  it  possibly  included  the  oak  beneath 
which  Jacob  concealed  the  gods  and  trinkets  of  his 
household  before  moving  to  Bethel  (Gn  35*).  From 
the  account  of  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Shechem, 
perhaps  alluded  to  in  Gn  48",  ana  of  the  eventa 
which  followed  the  defilement  of  Dinah,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Shechemites  were  a  peaceful,  un- 
circumcised  people,  who  possessed  sheep,  oxen,  ajid 
other  wealth  (Gn  34"- »•  »=>•»-";  Jos.  Ant.  I.  xxi. 
1).  The  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (if  indeed  it 
belongs  to  the  patriarchal  period,  but  see  arte. 
Hamob,  Sikeon)  does  not  seem  to  have  aroused 
the  ill-will  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  for,  whilst 
Jacob  lived  at  Hebron,  his  sons  pastured  his  flocks 
at  Shechem  in  peace  (Gn  37"'"). 

Shechem  acouired  additional  importance  and 
sanctity  from  tine  promulgation  of  the  Law  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Dt  27**"",  Jos  S*"*); 
and  from  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  God 
when  Joshua,  towards  the  dose  of  bis  life,  gathered 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem  and  set  up  a 
great  stone,  as  a  witness,  under  '  tiie  oak  that  was 
in  (AV  by)  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  '  (Jos  24*-  "•"). 
Joahna  made  Shechem  a  city  of  refuge,  and  gave  it 
to  the  Levites  (Jos  20'  21='*,  1  Ch  6";  cf.  Hos  6" 
(BY) ;  Jos.  Ant.  V.  L  24).  Yet  under  the  Judges 
we  fiind  a  temple  of  Baal-berith  in  or  near  the  town 
(Jg  9*-"),  and  the  population  is  plainly  Caaaanite. 

After  Gideon's  death,  the  men  of  Shechem  made 
Abimelech,  his  son  by  a  Shechemite  concubine, 
king  by  the  oak  (RY  '  plain ')  of  '  the  pillar  that 
was  in  Shechem ' ;  and  it  was  during,  or  immedi- 
ately after,  the  ceremony  that  Jotham  delivered  his 
parable  of  the  trees  from  Mount  Gerizim  (Jg  8" 
ji-i.  6-»)_  When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  years 
the  Shechemites  rose  against  him,  bnt  he  soon  re- 
took the  city,  and,  aftir  destroying  it,  sowed  the 
■ite  with  salt.  He  also  set  fire  to  and  burned  the 
temple  of  Baal-berith,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
gamsoD  had  taken  refuge  (Jg  ff*^;  Joe.  Ant.  v. 
viL  4).  In  consequence  of  its  central  position  and 
■acred  associations,  all  Israel  assembled  at  Shechem 
to  make  Rehoboam  king  (1  K  12S  2  Ch  10>) ;  but 
the  great  disruption  followed,  and  the  ten  tribes 
revolted,  and  made  Jeroboam  tlieir  king.  Jeroboam 
rebuilt  or  fortified  the  town,  and  built  himself  a 
palace  there  (1  K  12" ;  Jos.  Ant.  vni.  viiL  4).  The 
position,  however,  was  not  a  strong  one,  and  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  was  first  moved  to 
Tirzah  and  then  to  Samaria — sites  more  capable 
of  defence  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  When 
Samaria  became  the  political  and  religious  centre 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  Shechem  lost  its  import- 
ance, and  it  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the 
monarchy.  The  town  was,  however,  inhabited 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Jer  41*),  and  became 


the  chief  town  of  the  Samaritans  (Sir  50";  Jos. 
Ant.  XI.  viii.  6).  About  B.C.  132  it  was  taken  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  and  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim 
destroyed  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  ix.  1 ;  BJ  I,  iL  6). 

Shechem  was  probably  destroyed  during  the 
Jewish  War,  and  ite  plaice  taken  by  Flavia  Nea- 
polis,  built  by  Veapaman  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  site.  Coins  struck  at  Neapolis 
during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins  represent  Geri- 
zim with  a  large  temple  on  its  summit,  approached 
by  many  steps  cnt  or  Duilt  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  temple,  according  to  the  Samaritan 
Chronicle,  Dion  Cassius  (xv.  12),  and  Damascius 
{Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1055),  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  In  the  reign  of  Zeno  the 
Samaritans  attaicked  (A.O.  474)  the  Cliristians  at 
Pentecost,  and  wounded  the  bishop,  Terebinthus, 
whose  name  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  terebinth 
or  oak  of  Moreh.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
emperor  deprived  the  Samaritans  of  Gerizim  and 
gave  the  mountain  to  the  Christians,  who  built  a 
church  on  it  which  they  dedicated  to  the  Yirgin. 
Justinian  afterwards  surrounded  the  church  wiui  a 
strong  wall,  and  rebuilt  five  churches  in  Neapolis 
which  the  Samaritans  had  destroyed  (Procop.  D» 
.£dif.  V.  7).  The  only  known  bishops  of  Neapolis 
are  Germaiina,  who  attended  the  Councils  of  Ancyra 
and  Niceea,  Terebinthus,  Procopius,  Ammonas, 
and  Joannes,  who  was  present  at  the  Council  oi 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  536).  In  1184  NAblut  was  pillaged 
by  Saladin,  and  in  1834  by  the  soldiers  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  In  1202  and  again  in  1837  the  town  suffered 
greatly  from  severe  euthquakes. 

Near  the  centre  of  Palestine  the  range  of  hills 
which  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south 
is  pierced  bv  a  remarkable  pass — the  only  one 
conspicuous  from  the  sea.  Tne  pass,  which  lies 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  is  the  Vale  uf  Shechem. 
The  valley  rises  gradually  eastward  to  a  grand 
natural  amphitheatre,  with  its  southern  end  re- 
cessed in  Gerizim  and  its  northern  in  Ebal.  Here 
the  gently  swelling  ground  of  the  arena  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  from  those  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  here,  in  all  probability,  was  held 
'  the  great  inaugural  service  of  all  Israel  on  taking 
possession  of  the  country.'  Eastward  of  the  water- 
parting,  the  ground  falls  gradually  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  to  the  rich  level  plain  of  el-Mukhna ; 
and  near  the  spot  where  the  valley  merges  into  the 

Slain  are  the  traditional  mtes  of  >  Jacobv)  Well  and 
oseph's  Tomb.  The  beauty ,  of  the  Yale  of 
Sheonem  and  its  exuberant  fertility  have  often 
been  described.  'The  soft  colouring  of  the  land- 
scape, the  fresh  green  of  the  gardens  that  dope 
down  on  either  side,  the  grey  olive  trees,  the  joyous 
notes  of  the  numerous  birds  of  song,  and  the 
'  mighty  burst  of  waters  from  the  flank  of  Gerizim,' 
make  the  vale  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Central 
and  Southern  Palestine.  Amidst  this  wealth  of 
verdure,  clinging  as  it  were  to  the  lower  slopes 
of  Gierizim,  lies  Nftblus  (Nea^it),  the  '  little  iDa- 
mascus'  of  the  old  Arab  writers,  and  a  little  to 
the  east,  between  the  modem  town  and  the  water- 
parting[,  probably  lay  Shechem.  The  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  locality,  its  central  position 
on  the  highland  road  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  famlities  for  communication  on  tlie  one  hand 
with  Sharon  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  Jordan  Yalley  and  the  trans-J ordanic 
regions,  marked  it  out  aa  a  place  of  importance 
from  the  remotest  period.  A  trade  route,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Hos  6*,  and  which  the  Psalmist 
may  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  connected 
Shechem  with  the  valley  of  Succoth  (Ps  60*  108»), 
ran  at  a  very  early  date  from  the  coast  districts, 
past  Shechem  to  Gilead.  The  connexion  witii  the 
districts  east  of  Jordan  remained  almost  to  the 
present  day,  for,  until  recentiy,  Gilead  was  gov 
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erned  from  NAbhu,  whieh  ia  atill  the  eonnecting 
link  lietween  the  telegraph  cystem  east  and  west 
of  Jordan.  The  mmlem  town  contains  three 
churches  built  by  the  Cmsaders  which  are  now 
mosques,  the  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Roman  city.  Immediately 
outside  the  town,  on  the  S.W..  there  is  a  smail 
mosque  on  the  traditional  site  of  Jacob's  monming 
when  Joseph's  coat  was  brought  to  him.  In  the 
minaret  close  by  there  is  a  stone  with  a  Samaritan 
inscription  containing  the  Ten  0>mmaiidment«. 

Environs. — ^There  are  three  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shechem  which  require  some  notice : 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  the  Tomb  of  Joseph,  and  the 
site  of  the  '  oak '  of  Moreh.  A  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  in 
which  Jews,  Samaritans,  Cbristians,  and  Moslems 
agree,  identifies  Jacob's  Well  with  Btr  Y'akHb. 
This  well,  sometimes  called  Btr  es-  Samartth, '  well 
of  the  Samaritan '  (woman),  is  situated  in  the  le^el 
plain  of  el-Mukhna,  about  1}  m.  from  Ndhlut  on 
the  road  to  Jems.,  and  a  little  beyond  the  village 
of  BcU&ta.  The  well  is  sunk  to  a  great  depth, 
partly  through  aHuvial  soil  and  partly  through 
limestone,  so  as  to  secnre,  even  in  exceptionally 
dry  seasons,  a  supply  of  water.  By  its  construction 
in  his  own  '  parcel '  of  ground,  the  patriarch,  with 
great  prudence  and  forethought,  made  himself  in- 
dependent of  the  springs  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  Shechemite  villagers,  and  avoided  those 
quarrels  about  water  which  are  so  common  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  partly  sedentary 
and  partly  nomadic.  Eosebins  {Onrnn.)  and  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  mention  the  well  in 
connexion  with  Sychar,  a  place  which  they  distin- 
guish from  Sichem  and  Neapolis.  Jerome  (Otwm.) 
adds  that  there  was  a  church  at  the  well  whieh  was 
visited  by  St.  Paula  {Ep.  Pavl.  xvi.).  Antoninus 
Martyr  (a,d.  570),  Arculfns  (A.D.  670),  and  Willi- 
bald  (A.D.  754),  mention  the  well  and  church,  and 
Arculfus  adds  that  the  cburoh  was  cruciform,  the 
well  being  in  the  centre.  The  church  was  appar- 
ently destroyed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders 
and  rebuilt  in  the  12th  cent.  It  was  a^in  destroyed 
after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  and  remamed  a  heap  of 
rubbish  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  its  foundations 
were  uncovered  by  excavation.  The  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  Jnstinian  (see  Stcbab). 

Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian  tradition  iden- 
tifies the  Tomb  of  Joseph  with  a  modem  building, 
called  Kabr  Y4*ttf,  situated  in  the  plain  about  j 
m.  north  of  Jacob's  WeU.  Moslem  traditions  vary 
— one  accepting  the  Kahr  Y<ituf,  another  placing 
the  tomb  in  the  cemetery  Bijal  u'AiK&dtX  the  foot 
of  Gerizim.  The  latter  place  was  apparently  shown 
to  Maundrell  (A.D.  1697).  Eusebius,  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  place  tiiie  tomb  to  the 
east  of  Neapolis  ana  eloae  to  Sichem.  Jerome 
elsewhere  [Ep.  Pavl.  xvL)  says  that  St.  Paula, 
after  leaving  Jacob's  Well,  visited  the  '  tombs  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs.'  The  tradition  that  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob  were  buried  at  Shechem  rests 
on  the  words  of  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7*** ").  Josephus 
{Ant.  u.  viiL  2)  says  they  were  buried  at  Hebron. 
Nearly  all  later  writers  refer  to  the  tomb  without 
distinctly  indicating  its  position ;  but  all  Jewish 
travellers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  BalAta. 

Two  sites  have  been  suggested  for  the  <oak '  of 
Moreh.  At  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  in  the  recess  which 
forms  part  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  already 
described,  there  is  a  small,  well-kept  cemetery, 
with  a  mosque,  a  oonrtvard,  a  well,  and  sevend 
tombs  of  which  one  is  tne  tomb  of  SheUeh  YHumf. 
The  place  is  called  Bijal  el-'AmOd,  'the  men  of 
the  aolumn,'  or  simply  el'AmUd,  'the  column.' 


Here,  accordlns  to  one  tradition,  Joseph  and  hi* 
brethren  were  onried,  or,  acoor^ng  to  another, 
several  Jewish  prophets.  A  third  tradition  finda 
in  it  the  spot  where  Jacob  buried  the  idols  of  hia 
household,  whilst  the  Samaritans  believe  it  to  b« 
the  place  where  Joshua  set  up  a  great  stone  under 
the  '  oak '  that  waa  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
(Jos24»).  The  other  site  iaSoMto,  a  small  hamlet 
with  a  beautiful  spring,  not  far  from  Jacob's  WelL 
The  village  is  mentioned  in  the  Samaritan  Book  of 
Joshua  under  its  present  name,  which  contains  the 
radicals  of  the  Anunaic  word  for  '  oak.'  The  place 
is  also,  apparently,  that  mentioned  by  Enaebina 
and  Jerome  {Onom.)  as  Balanus  (traiislated  by 
them  '  oak ')  near  Joseph's  Tomb,  ana  identified  by 
them  with  the  oak  of  bhechem. 

UrssATinta— DaacripUon*  ol  VdNui  and  tta  soTlions,  ud  a< 
Um  importaoc*  of  Shechem  in  the  hi«toi7  of  tb«  JewL  will  b* 
(oond  In  PBF  Mtm.  U.  17S-178,  208,  etc. ;  Stwiley,  HP  p.  233, 
etc  ;  Smith,  UQBL  tXt,  et& ;  OoMn,  Samarit,  L  p.  372.  eta : 
BotainMD,  AK/>  t  UL  |k  OS,  stOb :  Vitoaa,        £)(.  187^  I\  08,  eta 

C.  W.  WiLSOK. 

SHEDEUB  (DirV ;  the  first  part  of  the  word  is 
probably  Ti*  Shaddai,  of.  Gray,  HPN  169,  197). 
— ^The  father  of  Elizur,  the  chief  of  Reuben,  Nu  1* 
2>»  (B  and  Luc.  in  both  Se&mJp,  A  'Htuif)  7" 
(B  'E3uroi/p,  B*>>AF  StSuroip)  10"  {ZtSuip). 

SHEEP.— The  generic  name  for  'sheep'  is  pht 
fdn  (properly '  $mal\  cattle ').  The  unit  ia  expressed 
by  teh,  which  also  applies  to  goats.  'aytl 
signifies  'a  ram';  Sr;  rdhel,  'a  ewe';  k^ne* 
(fern,  kiblaah  and  kabhsah),  or  by  transposition  3tr| 
kei-ebh  (Lv  S',  fern,  kitbah), '  a  (yearling)  lamb ' ;  -itq 
taleh  (1  S  7*),  and  19  £ar  (Ps  37'*), '  a  young  lamb.' 
See^  further,  Lamb. 

"The  sheep,  as  supplying  most  of  the  wants  of  a 
pastoral  peopl^  was  their  chief  possession,  and  a 
measure  of  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  Job  bad 
7000  head  of  sheep  at  first,  then  14,000  (Job  1'  42><). 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Esau  had  vast  flocks 
of  them.  Sheep  furnished  their  owners  with  cloth- 
ing, milk,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  a  medinm  of 
exchange.  The  king  of  Moab  (see  art>  Mesha)  paid 
an  annual  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  the  same 
number  of  rams  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K  8*). 
Renboi  took  from  the  sons  of  Ishmael  250,(XK> 
sheep  (1  Ch  5^).  Solomon  sacrificed  120,000  sheep 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (1  K  8").  Hia 
household  consumed  100  sheep  a  day  (1  K  4"). 
The  Israelites  entered  Egypt  as  shepherds  (Gn 
47>-*).  and  left  it  with  mnch  cattle  (Ex  12^).  The 
same  regions  which  furnished  the  vast  flocks  in 
ancient  times  are  still  noted  for  their  sheep.  All 
the  plateaus  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  and  Syria,  are  pasture-grounds  for 
innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  spripg,  when 
the  ewes  bring  forth  their  young,  the  succulent 
grasses  furnish  suitable  nourishment.  Later  on,- 
when  the  rain  has  ceased,  the  sheep  still  nibble 
the  dried  herbage  and  stnbble,  and  nourish  where 
to  a  Western  eye  all  is  barren  desert.  They  requirs 
water  but  once  a  day,  and,  where  they  cannot  get 
it  from  perennial  streams  as  the  Leontes,  the 
Orontes,  the  Jordan,  the  Yermuk,  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok),  the  Zerka-Ma'ln,  the  Mn'jib  (Amon), 
etc.,  they  find  it  in  the  innumerable  wells,  foun- 
tains, and  dstems  known  to  the  Arabs.  The 
descendants  of  the  same  shepherds  who  tended 
flocks  in  Bible  days,  still  occupy  the  great  sheep- 
walks  of  Palestine. 

The  male  of  sheep,  as  of  other  animals,  waa 
usually  chosen  for  sacrifice,  as  being  the  repre- 
sentative sex,  and  because  the  female  waa  reserved 
for  breeding.  The  leper,  however,  offered  two  he- 
lambs  and  one  nee  (Lv  14>*).  Similarly,  while  the 
sin-offering  of  a  ruler  was  a  male  kid,  that  of  one 
of  the  common  people  was  a  'emale  kid  or  lamb 
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(Lv  4*"-").  The  idea  of  sacrifice  has  not  dis- 
appeared wholly,  even  from  Isl&m.  Od  important 
occasions,  as  the  opening  of  a  new  road,  or  the 
erection  of  an  important  building,  sheep  are  sacri- 
ficed, and  their  flesh  jgiven  to  the  poor.  There  is  a 
'Feast  of  the  Sacrifice'  at  Mecca  every  year,  in 
oonnexion  with  the  haj,  when  many  thousands  of 
sheep  and  other  animals  are  killed,  and  their  flesh 
distributed  among  the  poor.  The  milk  of  sheep  is 
especially  mentioned  (Dt  32",  1  Co  V).  Wool  was 
and  is  a  staple  of  commerce  (2  K  3«,  Ezk  27>*).  It 
is  very  frequently  mentioned.  The  priests  had  the 
first  of  the  clip  (Dt  18*).  €kK>d  housewives  spun  it 
and  wove  it  (Fr  31").  Sheep-shearing  was  a  festival 
(Gn  31"  38",  1 8  25,  2  S  IS^").  The  ram  has  long 
recurved  horns,  which  were  used  for  tnunpeta  (Jos 
6*)  and  oil-flasks  (1  S  16').  They  are  now  used  as 
powder-horns.  Rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  were  used 
m  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26**). 
Sheep  skins  were  and  are  fashioned  into  a  baggy 
kind  of  coat  (He  11").  Such  a  garment  is  the 
protection  of  every  Syrian  ahepbwd  against  the 
wind  and  rain. 

The  broad-tailed  breed  of  slieep,  now  universal 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  wasprob.  there  from  ancient 
times.  The  immense  tail  is  a  great  desideratom. 
It  is  the  'rump'  of  Ex  29»,  Lv  (KV  'fat  tail'). 
It  furnishes  as  much  as  10  pounds  of  pnie  fat. 
This  is  tried  out,  usually  mixed  with  fine  morsels 
of  lean,  about  as  large  as  a  white  bean,  and  packed 
away  in  earthen  jars  for  winter  use.  This  mixture 
is  the  main  reliance  of  the  peasants  of  Lebanon  in 
the  way  of  animal  food  for  several  months  of  eaeh 
year.  It  is  called  Ijauranuth.  To  increase  the 
amount  of  adipose  matter  in  the  tail,  the  sheep 
is  fattened  by  forced  feeding  with  mulberry  leaves. 
A  bolus  of  these  leaves  is  made  up  by  the  woman  or 
girl  in  charge,  and  crammed  between  the  teeth  of 
the  animal,  which  is  then  compelled  to  masticate 
and  swallow  it.  Towards  the  middle  of  October  the 
sheep  become  so  fatt  that  they  are  often  nnable  to 
stand. 

The  care  of  sheep  is  a  subject  of  frequent  allu- 
sion in  Scripture.  They  are  exposed  to  tne  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather,  winter  and  summer,  frost  and 
drought,  in  the  immense  treeless  plains  where  they 
are  most  raised  (Gn  31*>) ;  to  the  attacks  of  beasts 
and  robbers  (v.«»,  1  S  17",  Jn  IC-  «»• ").  The  shep- 
herd Uad»  (not  drives)  them  to  pasture  and  water 
(Ps  23.  77*  78<»  SO') ;  protects  them  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  (Jn  10").  To  Iceep  them  from  the  oold  and 
rain  and  beasts,  he  collects  them  in  caves  (1 S  24') 
or  enclosures  built  of  rough  stones  (Nu  32",  Jg  6", 
Zeph  2*,  Jn  lO').  The  sheep  know  the  shepherd, 
and  heed  his  voice  (Jn  10*).  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  spectacles  to  see  a  number  of  flocks  of 
thirsty  sheep  brought  b^  their  several  shepherds 
to  be  watered  at  a  fountain.  Each  flock,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  its  own  shepherd,  lies  down, 
awaiting  its  turn.  The  shepherd  of  one  flock  calls 
his  sheep  in  squads,  draws  water  for  them,  pours  it 
into  the  troughs,  and,  when  the  squad  has  done, 
orders  it  away  bv  sounds  which  the  sheep  perfectly 
understand,  ana  calls  up  another  squatL  When 
the  whole  of  one  flock  is  watered,  itt  shepherd 
signals  to  it,  and  the  sheep  rise,  and  move  leisurely 
away,  while  another  flock  comes  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  troughs,  and  so  on,  antil  all  the 
flocks  are  watered.  .The  sheep  nev^  make  any 
mistake  as  to  who  whistles  to  them  or  calls  them. 
'They  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers'  (Jn  10*). 
Sometimes  they  are  called  by  names  (v.').  It  was 
such  a  scene  that  greeted  Jacob's  eyes  when  he  fell 
in  love  with  Rachel  at  first  sight  (Gn  29>°-"). 
Moses  met  his  wife  and  her  sisters  at  the  water- 
ing troughs  (Ex  2"'").  The  shepherd  often  carries 
the  smaUer  Iambs  in  his  bosom,  or  under  his  arm, 
or  in  the  folds  of  his  doak  (Is  40").  Dogs  are  indis- 


pensable to  shepherds  (Job  SO').  They  protect  the 
flock  from  wild  animals  and  robbers.  They  are  the 
unkempt,  savage,  shaggy  originals  of  the  city  dogs 
of  the  Eastk  They  help  to  keep  the  sheep  together 
like  the  Scotch  collies.  Syrian  sheep  are  usually 
white  (Ps  147'*,  Is  l**,  Dn  7'),  but  some  are  brown 
(Gn30»»^,RV' black'). 

No  animal  mentioned  in  Scriptme  compares 
in  symbolical  interest  and  importance  with  the 
sheep.  It  is  alluded  to  about  500  times.  The 
people  of  God  are  His  sheep  (Ps  95^  100>,  Jn  21"-''), 
and  His  ministers  pa»tor»y  t.e.  thepherda  (Jer  23', 


Eph  4" ;  cf .  our  Lord's  charge  to  St.  Peter  Jn  21"^| 
see  art.  Pbtkb,  vol.  iiL  p.  761).  Christ  is  the  Good 
Shepherd  (Jn  10"),  and  '  the  Lamb  (i  d/iKis)  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world '  (Jn  1"). 
The  song  of  the  redeemed  is  '  the  song  oi  Mosea 
and  the  Lamb '  (Rev  15*),  of  the  law  and  the  gos- 
peL  Satan  and  his  hosts  'made  war  with  the 
Lamb,'  and  the  Lamb  overcame  (17").  The  last 
act  of  the  drama  of  redemption  is  'the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb'  (Rev  19*  21'-"),  and  thereafter 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple' 
>.«),  and  'the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  (v.»). 
hose  who  are  written  in  'the  Lamb's  book  of 
life '  (v.")  enter  into  His  rest.  The  last  vision  of 
Revelation  is  'the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb' 
(r»  ifriw,  22').  G.  £.  POST. 


SHEEP  FOU>«— See  Fold  and  Sheep. 

SHEEP  GATE,  Neh  3'-  *■  12".— See  Jerusaleh, 
vol.  iL  p.  693.  For  the  Sheep  Gate  (AV  Sheep 
Market;  Gr.  ^|  rpopanic^  [»e,  inkii  as  in  LXX  ol 
OT  passages])  of  Jn  5",  see  ib.  and  art.  Bethksda. 

8HEERAH  (n^).— A  .<  daughter '  of  Ephraim, 
who,  according  to  the  MT  of  1  Ch  7",  built  the  two 
Beth  -borons  and  a  place  of  doubtful  identity  t  called 
Uszen-sheevah  (•Tjgi'-jj^xi 'portion  [!  lit.  something 
weighed]  of  Sheerah ').  In  v.*<*,  while  A  and  Luc 
recognize  a  proper  name  in  n^^,  B,  reading  ap- 
parently !r^3%  instead  of  nri^f  (A  xal  ii  ^vyar^^ 
aOroO  2aapd,  Luc.  Zapai),  renders  cat  tr  iKtlroit  nU 
KaToXoiroit,  and  makes  Ephraim  himself  the  builder 
of  the  upper  and  the  lower  Beth-horon.  In  v.'*'*  the 
LXX  gives  quite  a  different  tnm  to  the  passage. 
Instead  of  the  place-name  Uxt«n-*heerah,  it  reada 

«a  viol  'oi:if  2t7ii>A  ( '■niK'  W  '!?*)• 

J.  A.  Selbik. 
SHEHARIAH  (nrjOf's  B  and  Lne.  lofiud,  A 
Zoo^).— A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8". 

SHEKEL*— See  artt.  Monkt  and  WmoHTS  AHD 

MSASUBES. 

8HEKIN1H  (Heb.  n)<9f)  '  that  which  dwells  or 
resides'). — The  word,  as  well  as  the  conception, 
originatied  after  the  close  of  the  Hebrew  (Tanon, 
and  is  characteristic  of  Judaistic  theology,  though 
the  comieption  occurs  also,  with  deeper  connota- 
tion, in  NT  writings.  The  word  is  never  used 
except  ci  God ;  and  implies  what  we  should 
desi^atie  '  the  Divine  Presence,'  or  '  the  Divine 
Manifestation.'  The  two  most  remarkable  feature* 
of  Judaistic  theology  were  its  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  'aloofness,'  ana  the  way  in 
which  it  then  sought  to  bridge  the  chasm  which  it 
had  created  between  God  and  man.  It  was  felt  to 
be  an  indignity  to  God  that  He  should  be  supposed 
to  have  direct  contact  with  inert  matter,  and  im- 
mediatfi  intercourse  with  sinful  man  ;  and  He  waa 
gradually  ppshed  further  away  from  His  world. 
The  transcendence  of  God,  and  His  exemption 

*  The  nine  mUeadini  tr.  ooonn  aleo  In  Jer  9  V*  lOB  ITM 
tSB  SS*- «,  In  ill  ol  which  BV  ftlten  to  ■  ehephenL' 

t  ItislaentilledinBertholomeW'«mlth'snupolP«le(tbie(Un) 
with  iMt  Sim, »  UtUe  to  the  8.W.  ot  the  lower  Beth-horon. 
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from  all  limitations,  was  insisted  on  with  increas- 
ing vigour,  until  it  reached  the  ne  plv*  ultra  in 
Philo,  who  miuntains  that  to  assign  any  quality  to 
God  would  be  to  limit  Him  ;  and  that  He  is  the 
absolutely  unlimited,  since  He  is  eternal,  un- 
changeable, simple  substance.  'Of  God,  we  can 
only  say  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is '  (Drummond, 
PhUo  Jud.  il  2S-30).  Having  thus  nndeified  God, 
in  their  endeavour  to  dehumanize  Him,  the  object 
of  philosophic  Jews  was  to  posit  some  one  or  more 
intermediary  Hypostases,  who  might  occupy  the 
|ilace  which  had  previously  been  assigned  to  God, 
in  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind.  Of  these 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Metatron,  the  Word, 
the  Spirit,  Wisdom,  and  the  Shekinah.  It  is  the 
last  of  these  which  now  calls  for  investigation. 

In  the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  least  de- 
veloped form,  JehovaJi  is  always  the  God  of 
heaven  as  well  as  of  earth.  In  times  of  storm, 
God  was  very  near  and  very  real  to  the  Hebrews. 
They  conceived  of  Jehovah  as  sitting  on  the  storm- 
cloud,  which  they  designated  sn^  :  '  He  rode  u^n 
a  eherub  and  did  fly.  He  flew  swiftly  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind'  (Ps  18>*) :  and  the  brilliance  gleaming 
forth  behind  and  through  the  black  cloud  was  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  very  presence  of  God :  the 
light  being  the  body  or  garment  of  God.  When 
'  the  Lord  of  (the  heavenly)  hosts '  was  described 
as  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  earthly  '  hosts'  of 
His  favoured  people,  we  are  told  that  chenMm 
overlaid  with  gold  were  prepared  for  His  throne  ; 
and  that  a  brilliance  shuing  behind  and  through 
clouds  was  His  mundane  manifestation,  as  He  is 
also  seen  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Ex  40^^).  On 
the  summit  of  Sinai  a  cloud  rested  six  days,  amid 
which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring 
fire,  and  Moses  entered  into  the  midst  of  the 
cloud  (Ex  24'*""),  And  when  the  tabernacle  was 
finished,  '  the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  meeting, 
and  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle' 
(Ex  40").  'By  day  the  cloud  was  upon  the 
tabernacle,  and  there  was  fire  therein  by  night' 
(Ex  40"). 

It  was  those  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena 
which  suggested  to  the  Jew  the  conception  of  the 
Shekinah.  The  desideratum  was  to  find  some- 
thing which  is  Divine  but  is  not  God.  God  was 
verr  far  away ;  literally  '  beyond  idl  knowledge 
and  all  thongnt ' :  yet  He  rules  the  world  mediately, 
if  not  immediately ;  and  being  a  monotheist  the 
Jew  could  not  let  go  his  belief — that  only  that 
which  is  Divine  can  rule  the  world.  This,  then, 
was  the  problem  :  to  discover  a  mediator,  or  medi- 
ators. Divine,  but  not  God.  How  can  this  be 
made  thinkable?  Well,  the  wind  {r6ah)  is  the 
breath  of  God,  whether  in  the  zephyr  or  the 
storm ;  and  if  so,  it  is  Divine.  So  thought  the 
Jew  ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  rHafy,  which  bst 
meant  'breath'  or  'wind,'  was  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  attributes  of  God — power, 
wisdom,  holiness— and  then  'spirit'  becomes  its 
more  appropriate  rendering.  God's  rAa^  is  thus 
Divine — an  effluence  from  Deity — and  is  thus 
fitted  to  be  intermediary  between  God  and  the 
world  of  nature  and  man.  Further,  there  was  the 
Divine  Word.  The  sacred  Hebrew  books  assigned 
great  importance  to  Divine  ntterances  or  words. 
'  God  said,  "  Let  light  be" ;  and  light  was '  (Gn  1>). 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  world  to  ascribe 
causal  eincienoy  to  an  uttered  word,  as  is  seen  in 


the  potency  ascribed  to  magical  formults.  When 
later  Judaism  expounded  such  passages  as  tiie  one 
we  have  just  quoted,  it  assigned  to  the  uttered 
word  a  causal  effic«M»r  in  the  physical  realm. 
The  vary  words  'Let  there  be  light'  were  to  them 
a  iwra  emtM  in  the  natoral  sphere,  and  were 
Instrumental  in  cansing  the  light  to  come  into 
being;  as  Zee  6'  speaks  of  an  uttered  'curse' 


entering  a  house  and  '  consuming  its  timbers  and 
its  stones.'  An  utterance  of  God.  is  something 
Divine  :  as  potent  as  God  Himself,  and  therefore 
'  Word '  lends  itself  to  Jewish  philosophy  as  a 
suitable  expression  for  a  Divine  intermediary 
between  God  and  the  world.  This  helps  ub  to 
understand  how  Judaism  came  to  its  conception  of 
the  Shekinah.  The  glory  in  tiie  storm-cloud,  in 
and  over  the  tabernacle,  is  a  manifestation  of  God. 
The  brilliance  is  not  God ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
fixed  Jewish  belief  that  (^od  is  invisible,  and  yet 
the  brilliance  is  an  efflnence  from  Deity.  When 
the  Jew  had  banished  (3od  from  his  universe,  the 
recorded  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  ark  and  elsewhere  seemed  to  him  a  tertiwn 
quid  between  God  and  Nature  i  Divine,  but 
separable  in  thought  from  God. 

The  word  Shekinah  is  used  very  often  in  tb« 
Jewish  Taignms.  It  does  not  in(ucat«  the  radi- 
ance or  brilliance,  but  the  central  cause  of  the 
radiance.  This  centre  was  conceived  to  be  Divine. 
The  Heb.  Scriptures  often  speak  of  '  the  glory '  of 
the  Lord,  but,  with  one  exception  (Zee  V),  the  Tar- 
gumists  never  use  the  word  Shekinah  to  translate 
file  Heb.  word  for  '  glory.'  They  understood  liaj 
to  be  the  effulgence  of  the  substantial  glory,  i.e. 
of  the  Shekinah.  The  Shekinah  is  used  in  the 
Targums  as  the  equivalent  for  the  Divine  Being, 
not  for  Hie  glory.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
occurs  in  Is  60*,  where  the  Heb.  reads,  '  The  LoBO 
shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee,'  and  the  'farg.  renders,  'In  thee  the 
Snekinah  of  the  LORD  shall  dwell,  and  his  glory 
shall  be  revealed  upon  thee.'  Whenever  the  Heb. 
text  would  seem  to  impose  any  limitations  of  space 
upon  God,  the  Targ.  substitutes  for  'God,'  'his 
Shekinah.  In  every  instance  where  God  is  said 
to  dioell  in  a  place,  the  Targ.  renders  that  God 
'causes  his  Snekinah  to  dwell'  there  (Gn  V", 
Ex  25'  29»,  1  K  8",  Zee  8»).  Every  expression 
which  would  in  any  sense  localize  God,  is  scrupu- 
lously altered  by  all  the  Targumists,  who  believed 
that  tiie  Shekinah  can  be  localized,  but  not  the 
omnipresent  (Jod.  When  Jacob  says  (Gn  28'*), 
'(3oa  is  in  this  place,'  Targ.  renders,  'The  gloi^ 
of  the  Shekinah  of  J"  is  in  uiis  place.'  So  Hab  ^ 
'The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,'  becomes  'J* 
was  pleased  to  cause  his  Shekinah  to  dwell,'  stc 
When  J*  is  said  to  '  sit  upon  the  cherubim '  (1  S  4*, 
2  8  6*)  the  Targ.  must  needs  read,  '  the  Shekinah 
of  J"'  for  'J*':  and  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where 
J'  causes  His  Shekinah  to  dwell  (1  K  8"- "  14*^, 
Ps  74*).  Similarly,  when  the  Heb.  text  says  that 
any  one  taw  Goo.,  or  that  God  appeared  to  any 
one,  the  Taig.  can  only  permit  the  glory  of  the 
Shekinah  of  J"  to  be  visible  to  mortal  man  (Is  6* 
'  My  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  of 
the  King  of  the  world' ;  cf.  Ex  3",  Ezk  1',  Lv  9*). 

The  Targumist  even  shrinks  from  saying  that 
J*  is  or  dviuh  in  heaven.  The  Heaven  of  Heavens 
cannot  contain  <3od ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  Giod, 
but  His  Shekinah,  which  can  be  localized,  even  in 
heaven.  Is  33^  '  He  dwelleth  on  high,'  becomes 
in  Taig.  'He  has  placed  his  Shekmah  in  the 
loftv  heaven'  (cf.  Is  32"  38").  In  Dt  4"  'J*  is 
(3oa  in  heaven  above  and  on  earth  beneath,'  On^. 
renders  'God,  whose  Shekinah  is  (Targ.  Jems. 
<  dwdls ')  in  heaven  above,  and  who  ralea  on  earth 
beneath  * ;  ao  Dt  8". 

If  a  rigorous  conception  of  God's  ubiquity  for- 
bade His  dwelling  in  a  place,  so  also  must  it  pre- 
clude His  removal  from  a  place.  When  Hos  8* 
says,  '  J*  has  withdrawn  nimself  from  them,' 
Targ.  reads  'J"  has  removed  hia  Shekinah  from 
them.'  This  phrase  is  also  used  of  God's  '  hiding 
his  face'  (Is  8"  57'^  59*,  Jer  33*),  and  'hiding  hU 
OTes'  (Is  1").  The  words  'Thoa  art  a  GtA  that 
hidest  thysdf '  (Is  46")  aze  rendered,  *Thon  hast 
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placed  thy  Shekinah  in  the  lofty  fastness.'  Cf. 
Hab3<. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  the  glonr  of 
the  Lord  did  not  dwell  in  the  Most  Holy  Place 
in  the  second  Temple.  The  Talmud  {Yoma  9b) 
explains  this  on  the  ground  that  God  only  dwells 
in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  not  of  Japheth,  of  whom 
Cyras  was  a  descendant.  This  was  deplored,  and 
the  promises  of  more  intimate  fellowship  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  in  the  Messianic  age  are  in 
the  Targ.  all  made  to  predict  the  presence  of  the 
ShekiniSi  (Jl  3(4)"  'I  will  place  my  Shekinah  in 
Zion ' ;  so  Ezk  43'- »,  Hag  1'  V,  Zee  2»). 

It  would  be  diificult  among  all  these  pasMiges 
from  the  Targum  to  point  to  one  in  which  activity 
or  personality  is  assigned  to  the  Shekinah.  Under 
the  conception  that '  God  is  Light,'  the  Skekinah 
is  God's  mere  'manifestation-form.'  When  we 
pass,  however,  from  the  Targ.  to  the  Midrash  and 
Talmud,  the  Shekinah  ceases  to  be  inactive,  and 
has  functions  assigned  to  it  which  belong  rather 
to  the  Logos  or  the  Spirit  Lv  26>*  '  I  will  walk 
among  yon,  and  be  your  God,'  becomes  in  Targ. 
'I  will  place  the  glory  of  my  Shekinah  among 
yon,  ana  my  Memra  (word)  shall  be  with  you. 
I>t  1"2*  Targ.  Jerus.  '  The  place  which  the  Memra 
of  J*  shall  choose  to  place  his  Shekinah  there'; 
but  in  Midr.  and  Talm.  the  Memra  almost  dis- 
appears, and  His  functions  are  assigned  to  the 
Shekinah.  We  find  in  Pesaehim  73  that  it  was 
the  Shekinah  which  spoke  to  Amos  and  the  pro- 

Ehets;  and  the  expression  trf?  -noto  (*a  Psalm  of 
>avid')  means  that  the  Shekinah  eame  down  upon 
David,  and  he  then  i^ake  forth  the  Psalm  (Pet. 
114).  The  Shekinah  is,  in  the  Talmud,  regularly 
the  source  of  inspiration.  The  reason  why  Eli 
mistook  Hannah's  grief  for  inebriety  was  that  the 
Shekinah  had  departed  from  him.  The  Mishna 
was  given  through  Moses  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Siiekinah.  Firfpe  Ahoth  iiL  8  uses  Shekinah 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word  Spirit :  *  When- 
over  two  men  sit  together  and  are  occupied  with 
words  of  the  Torah,  the  Shekinah  is  with  them.' 
In  the  Talmud  (Berakhoth  6a)  the  number  is 
raised  to  'ten.'  The  Shekinah  is  always  present 
in  synagogues,  in  schools,  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  pious  (Sota  17a).  'He  that  eats  with  the 
Wise  enjoys  the  Shekinah'  (Weber,  182  [>  188]). 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  usnauy  taught  that 
the  Shekinah  was  not  visible  in  the  second  Temple. 
Yoma  I  mentions  the  Shekinah  in  a  list  of  things 
absent  from  it.  But  others  teach  that  the  She- 
kinah is  inseparable  from  IsraeL  When  Israel 
was  in  Babylon  the  Shekinah  was  there.  The 
Shekinah  was  under  the  yoke,  when  Israel  so 
suffered.  Wherever  Israel  is  scattered,  the  She- 
kinah dwells.  When  Titus  destroyed  the  Temple, 
the  Shekinah  could  not  desert  1^  and  it  is  stUl 
there  behind  the  remaining  westwn  wall  (Weber, 
60  p62]). 

The  activity  of  the  Shekinah  was  conceived  to 
extend  not  only  to  earth,  but  tu  Sbeol.  There 
were  some  of  the  Rabbis  who  held  the  doctrine 
now  known  as  '  final  restoration.'  R.  Joshua  ben 
Levi  was  one  of  these.  He  believed  that  the 
bound  in  Gehinnom  will  one  day  see  the  Messiah, 
and  all  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  covenant  will 
loose  their  chains  and  ascend  from  the  darkness. 
Bat  in  Berethith  Babba  to  Gn  44>  the  Shekinah  is 
the  deliverer.  It  affirms  that  the  wicked  Jews 
now  '  bound  in  Gehinnom  will  ascend  out  of  hell, 
with  tht  Shekinah  at  their  head'  (Weber.  8S1 
P368]). 

We  turn  now  to  the  NT  where  the  word  nj'j^* 
occurs  both  transliterated  and  translated.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greek  word 
vnjn)  ( = '  tabernacle ')  was  from  its  resemblance  in 
sound  and  meaning  used  by  bilingual  Jews  for 


the  Heb.  Shekinah;  e.g.  in  Rev  21'  'Behold  tha 
riairti  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  tabernacle 
(o'Ki/rcira)  with  them.'  The  allusion  is  eqnally 
clear  in  Jn  1"  'The  Logos  .  .  .  tabernacled' 
(iaKiiraatr)  among  OS,  and  we  beheld  his  glory.' — 
The  conception  ot  the  Shekinah  appears  in  <3rreek 
dress  under  the  word  Sb^a.  In  several  instances 
Sl^a.  is  used  of  Deity  or  a  manifestation-form  of 
Deity,  and  thus  shows  itself  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  Shekinah.  We  will  first  cite  one  or  two  pas- 
sages from  the  Apociypha.  In  Enoch  14*  we 
read, '  And  the  Great  Glorv  sat  thereon,  and  his 
raiment  shone  more  brightly  than  the  sun ' ; 
Enoch  102*  'The  angels  will  seek  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  presence  of  the  Great  Glory ' ; 
To  3"  '  The  prayer  of  both  was  heard  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One,'  iviirtoy  r^t  S^iit  roO 
lieydXov  (Query :  Since  Tobit  was  translated  from 
a  Semitic  source,  is  it  not  likely,  with  Enoch 
before  us,  that  the  Greek  ought  to  be  iriirioy 
Wfi/t  T^f  /uyiXifis :  '  before  the  Great  Glory '  t]  j 
Sir  17"  'Their  eyes  saw  the  majesty  of  the  glory.' 
In  the  MT  there  are  several  instances  in  which 
t6(a  is  used  as  more  or  less  the  equivalent  of 
Sheldnah.  In  Ro  9*,  where  St.  Paul  is  enumerat- 
ing, with  patriotic  fervour,  the  privileges  of  the 
Jew,  and  amongst  others  mentions  '  the  giving  of 
the  law '  and  '  the  glory,'  he  evidently  means  '  the 
Shekinah-glory ' :  as  in  He  9"  'the  cherabim  of 
glory'  means  'the  cherabim  on  which  the  She- 
kinah was  enthroned.'  So  in  He  1*  when  the  Son 
of  God  is  said  to  be  '  the  efiiilgenoe  of  the  glory ' 
(not  'of  hit  glory')  it  seems  probable  that  tne 
Shekinah  was  intended,  in  the  sense  of  '  the  mani- 
fested Deity.'  The  personality  of  the  Shekinah 
is  implied  m  2  P  I",  where  we  read  (translating 
literally),  'when  such  a  voice  was  borne  in  to 
him  by  {M)  the  majestic  glory.'  The  word  M 
denotM  the  agent.  'The  glory'  is  the  speaker: 
as  in  Targ.  Jerus.  of  Gn  28"  the  glory  of  J*  says, 
■  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham ' ;  and  as  is  possibly 
implied  in  Mt  17*  '  A  bright  doud  overshadowed 
them,  and  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud.' 
2  Mac  2",  in  anticipating  the  fulfilment  of  OT 
prophecy,  says,  'The  glory  of  the  LiOBD  shall  be 
sun  and  the  cloud.' 

There  are  three  other  NT  passages  where  an 
allusion  to  the  Shekinah  is  probable,  though 
ezegetes  are  divided  on  the  matter.  Ro  6'  '  Chnst 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  means  of  (Std)  the 
alory  of  the  Father.'  'Glory'  may  of  course 
here  mean  'glorions  power,'  as  commentators  say ; 
but,  with  the  passage  from  the  Midrash  before 
us,  in  which  the  Shekinah  is  said  to  release  cap- 
tives from  Sheol,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
probable  that  St.  Patd  was  thinking  of  the  She- 
kinah piercing  with_  its  radiance  the  gloom  of 
Sheol,  and  co-operating  with  God  to  release  the 
Divine  captive  nrom  the  power  of  Satan  and  '  the 
gates  of  Sheol.'  The  second  disputed  passage  is 
1  P  4"  t4  T^t  44{i7t  Kol  tA  toS  BtoD  rreC/na,  which 
RV  renders,  '  The  (Spirit)  of  glory  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grod,'  where  Bengel  is  probably  correct  in  re- 
garding Sifiii  as  an  appellation  of  Christ.  If  this 
Be  so.  It  helps  to  elucidate  our  third  passage,  viz. 
Ja  2'  ri/v  xiirrtr  roS  KUplov  ii/juir  'Ii;irov  X/uoTov  Trjs 
Si^ip,  which  Mayor  correctly  renders,  'the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shekinah.'  The 
context  refers  to  an  assembly  of  Christiana,  where 
the  Shekinah  was  believed  to  be  present.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  passage  blends  together  Mt  18" 
and  tne  words  cited  above  from  Pirfe  Aboth,  iden- 
tifying Jeans  with  the  Shekinah. 

Lmumrnm. — W*b«r,  Lthnn  dm  Tatnmd  (2nd  ed.  nodel 
UUe  J«d.  ThtcL  mif  Qnmi  dw  Talmmd,  etal;  OMrer, 
UrckrtiUntlaiim,  L  SOI  IT. ;  Lugan.  Jvdntlatm  sur  ZM  Ouiiti, 
SOIS.:  LaTysaadBoztoifsXcasiooiw;  aikylor,iSSsvtrv(4^(*< 
JtwiA  Fa&m*,  p.  4S.  J.  T.  M!iutSHALL. 
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BHELAH  (.iV)  — !•  Tlie  youngest  son  of  Judah 
by  Shna,  Gn  38»-  >«■  »•  46"  (A  Sij\.6/i,  Luc.  ZiKJin), 
^  Nu  26*  («» (BA  and  Luc  ZijX^r,  K  2ijXc4/t),  1  Ch  2» 
(Zi;Xiir)  4*>  (BA  ZqX<i/(.  Lnc.  ZijXiir).  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  family  of  the  Shelanites  Sijuot  i 
2iiW(e)0,  Nn  26* Probably  'the  Shelanite' 
should  be  read  also  for  'the  Shilonita'  {'i*>fn 
or  ':Vyn)  of  Neh  Il»  (Luc.  SijXwret,  B  AijXur/, 
K  AijXuwt,  A  'HXurl)  and  1  Ch  0*  (ZiiXiw<<)0.  2. 
(n^7)  the  son  or  (LXX)  grandson  of  Arpoclishad 
and  father  of  Eber,  Gn  10" iiu(U).i^»  i  Ch 
1"-  (2aXd,  Lnc.  in  Gn  lO"  in  second  occurrence 
ZaXat),  Lk  3"  (ZaXd). 

SHELAH,  Thb  Pool  of  (n^^  nyrf ;  B  xoKviifi'^Sfa, 
Tur  KuSlur,  M  +  roC  ZiX&td/i,  Luc.  i^  tpfyni  rod  SiXud/t ; 
Pitetna  SUoe). — ^This  name  occurs  only  in  Neh  3", 
where  it  is  given  in  AV  as  '  Siloah.'  '  Shela^ '  is 
probably  a  corrupt  form  of  Siloam,  the  modem 
SUw&n.  See  Siloah,  Pool  of.  Perhaps  in  Neh 
3"  we  should  punctuate  dWo  as  in  Is  8*. 

C.  W.  WILBOB. 

SHEIilHITEB.— See  Shelah. 

8HELEMUH  {rvfM).—^.  (B  ZeXeM>  A  Ze^tnUu) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Baiii,  who  married  a  '  strange ' 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Ezr  lO** ;  called  Selemuu 
in  1  Es  ox.  2.  (B  TtXe/ud,  K  TcX«Mi<»)  Father  of 
Hananiah,  who  restored  put  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, Neh  3**.  His  son  is  perhaps '  Hananiah,  one 
of  the  apothecaries'  (Neh  3",  Av  'son  of  one  of 
the  apoth.'),  t.«.  makers  of  perfumes,  who  restored 
another  portion  of  the  wall.  3.  A  priest  who  was 
appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  be  one  of  the  treasoreis 
over  the  treasuries,  to  distribute  the  Levitioal 
tithes,  Neh  13".  i.  The  father  of  Jehncal  or 
Jncal  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  Jer  37*,  3S> ;  in  the 
latter  passage  his 'name  appears  in  the  longer  form 
i.i.n^W'.  S.  The  father  of  Iriiah,  the  captain  of  the 
ward  who  arrested  Jeremian  as  a  deserter  to  the 
Chaldsaans,  Jer  37**.  6.  (tn:9^,  B  ZaKaiuiA,  A  Z<- 
Xc/ud)  1  Ch  26'*  =  Meshelemiab,  Heshullam,  or 
Shallnm,  the  head  of  a  family  of  porters.  7.  An- 
other of  the  sons  of  Ban!  who  married  a  '  strange ' 
wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Ezr  10*'.  8.  Ancestor  of 
the  Jebudi  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
Jer  36>\  9.  (LXX  om.)  Son  of  Abded,  and  one 
of  those  sent  by  Jehoiakim  to  take  Bamoh  and 
Jeremiah,  Jer  36**.         H.  St.  J.  Tbacksbat. 

SHELEPH  (ij^  frausel ;  LXX  A  2oX/0).— Son 
of  Joktan,  Gn  10*,  1  Ch  1".  The  word  is  evi- 
dently identical  >vith  the  Arabic  talaf,  talif,  etc., 
which  figure  as  the  names  of  sevenil  places  in 
Arabia ;  Yakut  mentions  a  place  called  '  the  two 
Salafs,'  quoting  for  it  a  verse  of  a  pre-Moham- 
medan  poet ;  places  called  ScUf,  Salxf,  and  Salafah 
are  noticed  in  the  S.  Arabian  geography  of  Ham- 
dani ;  and  a  province  called  ScUif  is  mentioned  by 
Mukaddasi  among  those  of  Yemen  (p.  00).  The 
Arabic  genealogists  further  discovered  a  sub- 
division of  the  Himyarites  which  had  the  name 
Sulaf,  and  which  they  identified  with  the  son  of 
Joktan  (7<u  cU-arut,  vi  143).  The  Arabic  taltrf 
means  simply  '  ancestor,'  while  talif  ot  tiff  meaiM 
'  a  sister's  husband ' ;  there  would  therefore  be  no 
improbability  in  the  name  in  the  text  being  not 
geographical  but  personal.  Some  further  guesses 
are  recorded  by  Dulmann  (Genesis,  ad  loe.). 

D.  S.  MAROOLIOnTH. 

8HELESH  ((>i>^ ;  B  Ztui,  A  ZcXXi^t,  Loo.  ZAcm). 
—An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7**. 

SHELOMI  {DWi  B  ZfXfAwf  nu^  mp  rss  B>], 
AV  Z*\tfu).—Ftiiiet  of  an  Aaberite  prince,  Nu 
84". 

BHELOHITH  (r'qV;  in  Ezr  8'*  <•  The 


mother  of  the  man  who  was  stoned  to  death  for 
having  blasphemed  'the  Name,'  Lv  24"  (B*AP 
ZaXaititie,  Luc.  SaX/tie).  2.  Daughter  of  Zerub- 
babel,  1  Ch  3"  (B  ZeXufieeei,  A  ZaXu/uei,  Luc. 
ZaXafUe).  8.  One  of  the  'sons  of  Izhar,'  1  Ch  23>* 
(B  2aXw/uM,  A  ZaXov/uiS,  Luc  ZaXu^0),  called  in 
24**  Shelomoth.  4.  The  name  of  a  family  whose 
representatives  returned  with  Ezra,  Ezr  8"  (B 
XaXetnoiB,  Luc  ZaXt^uM).  It  is  probable  that  a 
name  has  dropped  out  of  the  MT,  and  that  we 
should  read  'of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the 
son  of  Josinhiah '  (cf.  A*"  iri  vlur  Baarl  ^eXeifi/ioiO, 
and  1  Eb  8"  '  of  the  sons  of  Banios,  Sallmoth  mm 
of  Josaphias '). 

SHELOMOTH  (nteV)— L  An  Izharite,  1  Ch  24»« 
(BA  ZaXu/iwe,  Luc.  2aXu/it0)  =  Shelomith  of  23'*. 
a.  A  descendant  of  Moses,  1  Ch  '26*  [A>r«  n>?V] 
(in  the  last  Heb.  nt;iS^,  BA  in  all  ZaXapuie,  Luc  in 
first  two  ZaXa/t<9,  in  last  SaXu/M).  3.  A  Gerslionite, 

1  Ch  23*  {Keri  nl^V :  B  'AXu/mM,  A  ZaXw/w(0,  Luc 
ZaXw/itf).  ' 

SHELUMIEL  CfW^,  a  name  exhibiting  a  late 
and  artificial  formation  [Gray,  HPN  'JOUJ ;  LXX 
ZaXa^4X). — Prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Nn  1' 
2U7«.4i  |oit(cL  Jtii8>).  See  also  SUEMUEL. 

8HEM.— See  Hah  and  Japheth. 

SHEHi  (PPf*).— 1.  A  Reubenite,  1  Ch  6>  (BA 
Zd/u,  Lac.  Zt/wei).  See  Shimei,  No.  8.  2.  One  of 
the  heads  of  '  fathers'  bouses '  in  Aijalon  who  put 
to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,  1  Ch  8"  (BA 
Zd^o,  Lnc  Za/iod).  He  is  called  in  Shini«yU 
8.  One  of  those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand,  at 
the  raading  of  the  law,  Neh  8*  (Za^tai).  He  is 
called  in  1  Es  9*  Sahhus. 

8HEH&  (ppf) ;  A  Za/tcul,  Lnc  Zo^iii).— A  town  of 
Judah,  situated  in  the  Negeb  or  South,  and  men- 
tioned between  Amam  and  Moladah  (Jos  IS**). 
Some  authorities  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Sheba  (Jos  10*),  being  a  corruption  of  that  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Sheba  and  Beeraheba  be 
identical  (see  Sheba),  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for 
Shema  and  Beersheba  are  both  found  in  the  Ust  of 
towns  in  Jos  15.  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is 
probably  this  Shema  which  appears  in  1  Ch  2**  as 
a  '  som '  of  Hebron. 

SHEHAAH  (nypfD;  B  'A;id,  A  Za/uid,  Luc  'Atr^d). 

— A  Benjamite,  father,  according  to  MT,  of  Ahiezer 
and  Joash,  but,  according  to  the  LXX  {Mi=ii^ 
instead  of  *if ),  of  Joash  alone,  1  Ch  12'. 

SHEMAIAH  (nscf ;  in  2  Ch  11*  17*  31»  35*,  Jer 
26*  29**  36"  myfi)jff  <J'  has  heard').— Of  the 
twenty-four  persons  who  bore  this  name,  only  four 
can  be  certamlv  said  to  have  belonged  to  other 
thanpropheticsl  or  priestly  families. 

1.  B  Za^toiat,  A  laixalat  (2  Ch  I2*- ').  A  prophet 
who  with  Ahijah  guided  the  revolution  which 
deprived  Rehoboara  of  the  ten  tribes.  According 
to  the  MT,  he  does  not  come  on  the  scene  untu 
Rehoboamwas  on  the  point  of  leading  a  vast  annv 
against  the  revolters.  He  then  appears  (IK  12*****, 

2  Ch  11*^)  to  give  the  Divine  sanction  to  the  re- 
bellion. '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  . . .  this  thing  is 
from  mc'  Bnt  the  second  Greek  account,  which 
omits  all  mention  of  AhijiUi  in  this  connexion, 
introduces  Shemaiah  at  the  assembly  at  Shechem, 
before  the  people  entered  into  negotiationa  with 
Rehoboam.  'The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Shemaiah  the  Enlamite  (ef.  Jer  29**  LXX),  saying, 
Take  to  thee  a  new  cloke  which  hath  not  gone  into 
water,  and  rend  it  into  twelve  pieces ;  and  thon 
shalt  give  it  to  Jeroboam,  and  ahalt  say  onto  him, 
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Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  take  to  thee  tweire  pieces  to 
cover  thee.  And  J erobotun  took  them,  and  Shema- 
iah  said,  Thus  aaith  the  Lobd  concerning  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel'  (1  K  12*^).  This  is  evidently 
anotlier  version  of  the  story  told  of  Ahijah,  1  K 
ll*"^.  Theie  is  another  mention  of  Shemaiah  in 
S  Ch  IS*^,  in  which  he  points  the  moral  of  the 
invadon  of  Sliisbak,  and  at  the  same  time 
announces  the  mitigation  of  it  in  view  of  the 
repentance  of  Rehoooam.  The  Chronicler  aim 
cites  'the  history  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet'  as  an 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Behoboam,  2  Ch  12>*. 

2.  Son  of  Shecaniah  (1  Ch  3**  Za/uud) ;  ap- 
parently a  descendant  of  S^isnhbabeL  It  is  tempt- 
ing  to  identify  him  with  '  the  keeper  of  the  east 
gate,'  who  hewed  to  repair  the  wall  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh  8"  BA  Sa/uud,  K  2«>t«i).  On  the  other 
hand,  Ryle  conjeotnres  that  the  latter  was  a  Levite, 
and  that  '  the  east  gate  was  the  eastern  approach 
to  the  temple  precincts.'  Lord  A.  Hervey  {Geneal, 
p.  107)  would  remove  the  opening  words  of  1  Ch  8", 
and  read  Shimei  for  the  second  Shemaiah,  see  ▼.'*. 

8.  A  Simeonite  (I  Ch  4"  B  Sv/wiir,  A  Xa/uLUt), 

rrliaps  identical  with  the  Shimei  of  1  Ch  4**-  ^. 
A  Keubenite  (1  Ch  5<  B  ^e/utl,  A  S€fulr),  called 
Shema  in  v.^  S.  A  Merarite  Levite  (1  Ch 
Neh  ll**  Xafuui),  one  of  thoee  who  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem. 6.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jeduthun, 
father  of  Obadiah  or  Abda  (1  Ch  9"  B  Sa/uii,  A 
2a/i(at,  called  Shammna  in  Neh  11").  7.  Head  of 
the  Levitical  Kohatbite  clan  of  Elizaphaa  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Ch  15*  B  2aiiaUxt,  A  Xt/uud, 
K  2aii4at ;  r."  B  2a/ia{af,  A  Zenttas,  H  Za^).  He 
is  possibly  identical  with — 8.  The  scribe  (1  Ch  24* 
B  2a/uUa>,  A  2a/i/ta<a(),  the  son  of  Nethanel,  who 
renstered  the  names  of  the  priestly  courses.  9. 
A  Korahite  Levite,  eldest  son  of  Obed^edom  (I  Ch 
26*-  *  B  ZafuUat,  A  Xa/ulat ;  v.^  B  Za/uU,  A  2</tfui). 
10.  A  Levite  (2  Ch  17*  B  Zanotat,  A  Za/iovtet),  one 
of  the  commission  employed  by  Jehoshaphat  to 
teach  the  book  of  the  law  m  Jnoah.  11.  A  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Ch  29'*  B  Za/iOKit,  A  2a/itlas),  one  of  those 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  purifying  of  the 
temple.  He  is  possibly  identical  with  12,  one  of 
those  who  were  'over  the  freewill  offerings  of 
God '  (2  Ch  31"  Ze/te«()-  13.  One  of  '  the  chieb  of 
the  Levites'  (2  Ch  35*  la/uUatt  'captains  over 
thousands,'  1  Es  I'  where  he  is  eaUed  Samaias). 
14.  One  of  the  '  chief  men '  sent  by  Ezra  to  fetch 
Levites  and  Nethinim  (Ezr  2aiuui,  A  2eiuid ; 
Haasmaa.  Samaias,  1  Es  8^-  **) ;  possibly  the  same 
as — IS.  A  member  of  the  family  of  Adonikam, 
( Ezr  8"  B  Sa/uui,  A  Sa/uuid ;  Samaias,  1  Es  8").  18. 
17.  Two  of  those  who  had  married  foreini  wives, 
a  priest  and  a  layman  respectivdy  (Ezr  1^  Za/uud, 
V."  B  Za/uui,  M  2tiui,  A  ZaMolat ;  Sameoa,  Sabbem, 
1  Es  9"- »).  18.  A  prophet  (Neh  6»»-»«  B  Z«;«d, 
A  Zc/i«<)  who  had  been  iured  by  Sanballat  and 
Tobiah  '  to  put  Nebemiah  in  fear.'  His  father's 
name,  Delaiah  (see  1  Ch  24^*),  would  suggest  that 
he  belonged  to  a  priestly  house.  The  drciunstance 
is  evidently  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  as  a  typical 
one.  The  governor's  answer  to  Shemaiah's  sng- 
g^tion  indicates  that  his  design  was  at  once  to 
bring  Nehemiah  into  contempt  as  a  coward,  and 
also  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  sacrilege, 
which  would  be  certainly  raised  ii  he,  a  layman, 
were  to  intrude  where  priests  alone  might  tread. 
10.  One  of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  16th  under 
Zerubbabel  (Neh  12*  kA  Z(/wlat),  16th  under 
Joiakim  (Neh  12"  kA  Zt/wtd),  and  21st  under 
Nehemiah  (Neh  10*  Za/iatdj.  It  is  probably  this 
clan,  and  not  an  individual,  that  is  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  (Neh  12^  BK  ZapauL  A  Zaitalat).  20. 
Probably  a  Levite,  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh  li^ 


2a/uud).  21.  Probably  a  Levitioal  dan  of  ringen 
that  took  part  in  the  dedication  oeremoniea  (Neh 
12^  Zaiuui;  v."  n**""*  2tiutat).  We  may  sup- 
pose that  half  of  it  went  in  one  procession  and  half 
in  the  other.  22.  Father  of  the  prophet  Urijah 
(Jer  26  [Gr.  33]»  BA  Sa/utlat,  H  MaWat).  28.  A 
prophet  at  Babylon,  one  of  those  who  had  been 
Drought  into  captivity  with  Jehoiachin  (Jer  29 
TGr.  36]  Za/iotdf,  M  Za/tedt).  He  is  called  '  the 
Kebelajote'  (which  see).  He  belonged  to  the 
party  opposed  to  Jeremiah,  and  it  is  evident  tliat, 
UkeHANAmAH  (Jer  28),  he  had  predicted  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  Captivity.  Enraged  at  the 
letter  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  the  exiles  had  been 
ooonselled  to  aoquiesoe  cheerfully  in  a  prolonged 
stay  in  Babylon,  Shemaiah  sent  letters  to  Jeru- 
salem taxing  Zephaniah  the  second  priest  and  the 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  supineness^  in 
that  they  did  not  visit  Jeremiah  with  the  punish- 
ment doe  to  a  false  prophet.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  it  was  the  speoal  duty  of  t^e  '  second 
priest'  to  enforce  order  in  the  temple  (see  art. 
Pbiksts  and  Levites,  p.  74*).  'Jehoiada  the 
priest'  may  poesiUy  be  tlie  name  of  Zephaniah's 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  '  second  priest,'  or  mora 
probably  he  may  be  the  great  high  priest  of  that 
name  whose  ceal  in  Go<rs  service  Shemaiah  bids 
Zephaniah  emulate.  The  pimisliment  denounced 
against  Shemaiah  for  this  action  was  even  more 
severe,  according  to  Hebrew  ideas,  than  that 
awarded  to  Hananiah.  The  latter  was  visited 
in  his  own  person  with  premature  death,  but 
Shemaiah  was  punished  not  only  with  exclusion 
by  death  from  such  blessings  as  might  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  out  with  the  complete 
excision  of  his  family.  24.  Father  of  Delaiah,  who 
was  one  of  the  princes  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer  86  [Gr.  43]  "  BA  ZeXe^t,  tt  ^Stxlat). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
BHEHASIAH  (nrK^  and  <nnc>f>).— 1.  A  Beniamite 
warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12* 
(B  Xa/iapcud,  MA  Za/ut/xd,  Luc  2anapiai).  2.  A 
son  of  Behoboam,  2  Ch  11"  {Xaixaplat).  8.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Harim  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10"  (B  Za/iapmi,  MA  Sa/iaptd,  Luc.  Za/iaptat). 
4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  committed  the 
same  offence,  Ezr  10"  (B  la/iapmd,  A  Xofiaptlat,  Lna 
Za^/ilat). 

BHEMEBER  (^«9|').— King  of  ZEBOim,  one  of 
the  fire  kings  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer,  Gn  14* 
(A  Zv/tipop,  Luc  Xv/i&p,  Syr.  j  .]Vo  Josephus 
XvitfUpopn).  The  Samaritan  has  izKoel,  which  may 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  i  and  \  or 
may  be  due  to  an  attempt  to  play  upon  the  name. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  (cf.  Ball  in  SBOT)  that 
the  name  in  the  text  may  have  originated  from 
a  mainsinal  gloss  naiiDv  ('  name  lost'). 


SHEIfBD, 


Shemxb,  No.  i. 


SHEHER  The  owner  of  the  hill 

purchased  b^  Omri,  upon  which  Samaria'  was 
afterwards  built,  1  E  16**  (Z^mw*;  Luc.  'Siiiiaip). 
Difficulties  both  etyinological  and  nistorical  attach 
to  the  statement  in  the  same  passage  that  the 
name  Samaria  {ffif^)  was  derived  from  an  indi- 
vidwtl  instead  of  a  clan  name  (but  see  Kittel, 
Konige,  ad  loc),  and  that  it  was  first  given  to 
the  place  by  Omri  (see  Stade  in  ZATW  v.  (1885) 
iwa.).  2.  A  Merarite,  1  Ch  V*^  (Z^w>np)-  8. 
An  Aidierite,  I  Ch  7**  (B  ^it/aip,  A  and  Lno. 
2ii/i7ifi),  called  in  t.**  Bhomer  (cf.  the  names  'Ebed 
and  'Obed).  i.  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8"  (B  X^iaip, 
A  X4mp,  Luc.  ZttMuiiX).  The  Heb.  MSS  show 
here  some  confusion  between  i  and  -i  as  the  final 
letter  of  the  name.    The  AV  (Shamed)  and  BT 
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(Shemed)  retain  the  reading  of  the  Genera  Tenioii, 
which  is  baaed  on  the  Vnlg.  Samad. 

SHEHIDi  (]r7*e^).— A  'son'  of  Gilead,  according 
to  Nn  20"  rP]  (Zi><Wp) ;  called  in  Jos  17*  [JE]  a 
'aon'  of  Manaaseh  (B  Zv/iaptlfi,  A  Xe/uoai,  Lnc 
Za/uSai) ;  his  descendants  are  enameratea  in  1  Ch 
7"  (ZeM(e)tp(i,  Lnc.  lafuiSd).  The  gentilic  name 
Shemldaites  {VTViV,  i  Zvfuuf){t)l)  occurs  in  Na  28". 
See,  farther,  art.  Manasseh,  toL  iiL  p.  231  & 

SHEMUITH.— See  art.  PsAUfS,  p.  154^ 

SHEMIRAHOTH  (n^or^;  in  2Ch  17*  KetMbh 
mo'-or ;  Zen{e)ipafuiS).  —  The  name  of  a  Levitical 
family.  In  1  Ch  IS"- "  16*  Shemiramoth  appears 
in  the  list  of  the  members  of  David's  choirs,  while 
in  2  Ch  17*  the  same  name  occurs  amongst  the 
Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah.  In  ooth  cases  a  guild  or  family  rather 
than  an  individual  is  probably  to  be  thought  o& 

SHEHUEL  (Stotx^,  the  name  which,  following 
the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  is,  in  the  case  of  the  prophet, 
transliterated  in  EV  Samuel  [AV  has  Shemuel  in 
1  Ch  6" ;  on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
name  see  art.  Samuel,  and  Gray,  HPN  200,  n.  3]). 
— t.  The  Simeonite  appointed  to  assist  in  the  divid- 
ing of  the  land,  Nu  34".  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  MT  should  be  corrected  to  ^ro^^  (Shelumiel), 
the  form  in  1*  2"  7«*-"  10".  The  LXX  in  all  the 
six  passages  has  ZaXa/u^X.  2.  Grandson  of  Tssachar, 
1  On  7*  (B  "Uaiufv^  A  and  Lnc.  Za/ioin}X). 

BEEN  (^ha»h-then,  the  'tooth'  or  'crag'; 
voXotas;  Sen). — A  well-known  place,  'the  Shen,' 
named  with  Mizuah  to  indicate  the  porition  of  the 
stone,  called  Eoenezer,  which  was  set  up  by 
Samuel  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  S  7").  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, however,  that  the  LXX  r9*  nOMtai  puts 
lis  on  the  track  of  the  original  reading,  tafm  or 
niv\  (Jeshanah,  2  Ch  13»).  So  Wellh.,  uArer, 
Budde,  e<  a/. ;  cf.  art  EsEiniZEB. 

C.  W.  WasoN. 

SHEN11ZZAR(-«K^;  BA  Xanirip,  Luc  Zanurdp). 
—  A  son  of  Jeooniah,  1  Ch  tf*.    See,  further, 

SUESHBAZZAB. 

SHEOL.— See  EscHATOLOOT,  Hadks,  and  Hbll. 

SHEPHAH  {o^ ;  Zer^i/tap ;  Sephama).—K  place 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Nu  34>*- and  apparently  to  the  north  of  Kiblah, 
now  Bibleh,  between  Baalbek  and  Homa.  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  identified.  In  the  Targom  of 
pseudo-Jonathan  the  name  is  rendered  by  Apam^, 
but  this  place  ia  much  too  far  to  the  north.  Per- 
haps Zaodi,  the  Shiphmlte, — one  of  David's  house- 
hold who  was  '  over  the  increase  of  the  vineyards 
for  the  wine-cellars'  (1  Ch  27"), — was  a  native  of 
Shepham.  So  Siegfried-Stade,  who  would  vocalise 
instead  of  <Qf^  Bat  see  Siphmoth. 

C.  W.  WiLSOH. 

SHEPHATIAH  (n:ipnf'  and  \7r7;if^ '  Jah  has  judged'). 
—1.  One  of  David's  sons,  2  S  3*  (B  laBartid,  A 
Xad>a$ii,  Luc  Za)paTlat)=l  Ch  3'  (B  and  Luc  as 
before,  A  ZcuparUu).  2.  A  family  of  which  372  re- 
presentatives returned  with  Zerubbabel,  'Ezr  2*  (B 
Ari^,  A  and  Luc  Za^rtd)  =  Neh  7*  (Za^rtd),  and 
84  besides  their  head  with  Ezra,  Ezr  8*  (2a^r(e)t<i). 
The  name  appears  in  1  Es  6*  as  Saphat  and  in  8" 
as  Saphatias.  3.  A  family  of  the  '  sons  of  Solo- 
mon'88ervanU,'Ezr2"=Neh  T* (ZcuparMii).  4. The 
eponym  of  a  Judahite  family,  Neh  1 1*  (BA  Za^rul, 
Luc.  Za^/aTlat).  S,  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  9*  {2a<pand).  Either  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding should  perhaps  be  identified  nith  No.  3 


abore.  6.  A  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  Jer  99 
[Or.  45]  I  (BAK  2a^r(a(,  Q*  Za^r,  Znterlu). 
7.  A  Benjamite  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag, 
1  Ch  12*  [Sa^arti,  Luc  Xa^rtat).  8.  A  Simeonite 
prince,  1  Ch  27"  (Za^T<at).  9.  A  aon  of  king 
Jehoahaphatt  8  Ch  21*  (Za^r(e)<at). 

J.  A.  Sklbu. 
SHEPHELAH.— See  PUUK,  voL  iiL  p.  8931 

8HBPHER.— Monnt  Shepher  (•\^  ^)  is  a  station 
in  the  joumeyinra  of  the  children  of  Lnael,  men- 
tioned only  Na  33^  **.  Nothing  ia  known  about 
its  position. 

In  both  TOM  led  bainf  in  pun  Is  pointad  Skaplitr,  tbt 
lonn  that  ippcui  in  AV.  TheUCXinBlAahMS^fii/,  tiunz 
no  Mooant  of '  mount,' which  Ii  represented  in  A  bv '  A^iifa/ and 
ZMTKfsA  •I'd  in  F  by '  A/r^fa< ;  Vnlg.  has  SmMr.  The  wotd 
(which  inMDS'lMaDt7')oo<!nn(aaa  noan)onl;inOntf*>  'giving 
aoodZywacds'  (wordaol  besutyor elegance);  batnaDiilmannoi 
Spotnll,  ad  Ite.,  tat  an  altenativ*  nnderingof  tUa  veraai 

A.  T.  Chafkah. 

SHEPHERD.— See  Shebp 

SHEPHI  Cp^;  B  Z(i/9,  A  Zu^dp,  Luc  Zav4>tl), 
1  Ch  1" ;  or  8HEPH0  ( W ;  A  7^.  D  Xu<t4r,  E 
Lnc  Zo^dr),  Gn  36".— A  Horite  chieL 

SHEPHUPHAM  {wMj  BA  Z«^.  Lne.  Zo^), 
Nu  26'>  ;  or  SHEPHUPHAN  (i(W^ ;  B  Zu^ap^, 
A  Ztf^dr,  Luc  Ztripiii),  1  Ch  8*. — ^Tne  eponym  of  a 
Benjamite  family.  The  name  appears  in  6n  46" 
as]aDPPiHandmICh7'*'>*26'*a8Shuppim.  The 
proper  form  of  the  name  must  remain  donbtfoL 
The  gentilic  Shnphamitea  ('P:«':i,  BA  i  Z«0»'(€)i, 
Lnc  i  Zixparl)  appears  in  Nn  26*  M. 

SHERD.— See  Potshkbo. 

SHEREBIAH  (n::;-!i>).— One  of  the  Levites  who 
joined  Ezra  at  the  river  Ahava,  Ezr  8"  (LXX  om.). 
Along  with  eleven  others,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  silver  and  gold  and  the  vessels  for  the  temple, 
V."  (BA  Zapcud,  Luc  ZaM,ptat).  He  assisted  Ezra 
in  the  exposition  of  the  law,  Neh  8^ ;  took  part  in 
the  public  confession  and  thanksgiving,  9*;  and 
sealed  the  covenant,  10"  ("I  (B  ZapaBii).  He  is 
named  also  in  12''-*'.  In  all  these  last  passages 
except  10"(i*l  BA  have  Za/n^ta,  Luc.  Zapa/Stat.  'The 
name  appears  in  1  Es  8^  as  Asebbbias,  ▼.**  Esebx. 
BIAS,  and  9"  Sababias. 

8HBRE8H  (i^ ;  B  ZoO^,  A  Zipot,  Ua  Mpn, 
4>^).— The  name  of  a  Manassite  dan,  1  Ch  7". 
Seie  Manasseh,  voL  iiL  p.  232". 

SHERIFF.— In  Dn  S*-*  'aherifb'  is  the  EV  tr.  of 
Anun.  m:M9,  a  word  of  qnite  nneertain  meaning. 
Bevan  and  Driver  regard  it  as  improbable  that  it 
has  any  connexion  wiui  the  Arab.  <^^ta  '  to  notify 
a  deciBion  of  the  law '  (ptcp.  mufti, '  a  jurisconsult '). 
This  supposed  connexion  probably  underlies  the 
BVm '  lawyers.'  Bevan  thuks  it  possible  that  the 
word  may  be  a  mutilated  form  of  some  Persian 
title  ending  in  pat '  chief.'  For  an  account  of  other 
conjectures  see  Driver  or  Prince,  ad  lot.  Perhaps 
Theod.  and  LXX  render  by  ol  ^  ^omOv,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain,  as  their  text  contains  only 
«et«n  namea  of  offinials  aa  against  tight  in  toa 
Aramaic  tut.  J.  A.  Selbb. 

SHESHACH  (^).  —  This  name,  which  occurs 
only  in  Jer  25  (32)"  51  (28)  *»  (LXX  om.  in  both 
passages),  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  designation 
of  Babylon  (cf.  the  parallelism  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage :  '  How  is  Shesbach  taken,  and  the  praise  of 
alTthe  earth  surprised  t  How  is  Babylon  become 
a  desolation  among  the  nations  I ').  It  is  probable, 
in  fact,  that  Shethach  is  simply  a  eryptical  way  ot 
writing  BabeL   By  the  device  known  as  Atoatk 
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(vanM)  whereby  K=n,  3=r,  and  so  on,  the  last  letter 
of  the  Heb.  alphabet  being  sabstitated  for  the  first, 
the  second  last  for  the  second,  etc.,  irv  wonld  be 
written  for  Sss.  An  example  of  the  same  thing 
should  probably  be  discovered  in  <op  z'f  of  Jer 
61  (28) which  apparently  has  been  substituted  for 
an  original  0"ib3  (LXX  XaKSalovs).  See,  farther, ' 
A.  Berliner,  Beitraae  tur  Heh.  Gramm.  aus  Tal- 
mud und  Midraseh,  pp.  12-14.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  Frd.  Delitzsch  (Faradies,  214  ff.)  rejects  this 
explanation  of  Sheshach,  holding  that  it  represents 
Sii-kH-KI  of  an  ancient  Bab.  regal  register,  which 
may  have  stood  for  a  quarter  or  division  (perhaps 
Borsippa)  of  the  city  of  Babylon  (cf.  Lauth  in 
PSBA,  1881,  p.  47  f.).  Schrader  {KAT*  416  [COT 
iL  108  f.])  objects  that  the  name  quoted  by  Delitzsch 
is  not  found  in  the  later  Bab.  literature  (dating 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezrar),  and  that  even 
the  raiding  ^  the  name  is  by  no  means  settled. 

J.  A.  Selbix. 
SHESHAI  (W).— A  dan,  possibly  of  Aramaie 
origin,  resident  in  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conquest  and  driven  thence  by  Caleb 
(Nu  132"  B  ve<r«/,  A  S«/iei ;  Jos  16"  B  2owrri,  A 
Sowai ;  J<'  110  B  Seaad,  A  Tt$ei).  See,  further, 
Ahiman,  No.  i, 

SHESHIH  (i;*^).— A  Jerahmeelite,  who,  having 
,  no  sons,  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  his 
Egyptian  slave  Jarha,  1  Ch  2)"-    *■  ( A  haa  :Zmrir, 
Luc.  Zurdp,  throughout;  B  has  Zwrd^  in  r.****; 
elsewhere  Zwrdv). 

SHESHBAZZAB  (-iY3«'l>).— There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  correct  form  of  tliis  name,  and  still 
more  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  who  bears  it  in 
tbeMT. 

Ezr  1*       B  JaBfmrdf,  A  2mrm$iffmfH,  hoo.  Imnfimnifm, 

which  is  rwd  by  Loo.  Uuroogboiit  Km. 
„   lU      B  om.,  A  tarmfimrrit. 

1  Ea  2M(11)  B  imtmiUmfM,  A  Satmfiirnfl,  wUdl  Is  md 

A  tbroughoiit  I  Bsdns,  Luo.  3afM$mlmrrifm- 
„   21>(M)  B  3atmftirrmftt,  Loo.  2ara/3<a4»'«pw. 
„   6"  0^  B  Safimrmrrmftt,  Lno.  XmfimXmrrmmt. 
630  (»)  B  Smtmfitunftt,  Luo.  Jmrm84Amtr4fit. 
■lowphn*  exhibits  a  similiir  variety:  'Afiirrmftt,  Imfiinftt, 

The  above  variations  (apart  from  Bayarip  and 
Zapfiayip)  may  be  reduced  to  two  types :  (1)  Shesh- 
ba^^ar  or  Sasab(al)af^,  (2)  Sanaoa^far.  If  we 
adopt  the  first  of  these,  the  name  may  stand  for 
Bab.  Samai-bii  [or  -hali  -Wfur,  '  O  sun-god  protect 
the  lord  [or  the  son] ' ;  so  van  Hoonacker  {Zoroha- 
bel,  43 ;  Nouvellet  itudes,  30 ;  cf.  Academy,  30th 
Jan.  1892),  foUowed  by  Wellhaosen  (//&>  163  n.), 
Cheyne  {Academy,  6th  Feb.  1802),  Ryle  {Esra  and 
Nehemiah  in  Camb.  Bible,  32),  Sayoe  {HCM  639), 
et  al.  The  Sanabaf^ar  type,  again,  may  represent 
an  original  Sin-hal-^^r,  '  O  moon-god  protect  the 
son ' ;  so  esp.  Ed.  Meytft  (EnUtehung  de*  Juden- 
thums,  77),  cf.  also  Sayce  (i.e.). 

Sheshbaf^  is  mentioned  in  Ezr  !*■ "  (the  work 
of  the  Chronicler,  who  has  just  quoted  what  pur- 
ports to  be  an  edict  of  Cvrus  authorizing  the 
return  of  the  Jews  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple)  as  entrusted  by  Cyrus  with  the  vessels  of 
the  noose  of  the  Lord  which  had  been  carried  away 
ty  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  were  now  to  be  re- 
stored. These  vessels  are  said  to  have  l>een  brought 
up  by  Sheshba^r  'when  they  of  the  captivity 
were  brought  up  from  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem' 
(cf.  lEs  2»»-"»).  The  same  particulars  regarding 
him  are  repeated  in  S>*-»  (where  the  Chronicler 
nses  an  Aramaic  source,  which  professes  to  contain 
» transcript  of  the  lettw  of  Tattenai  and  others  to 
Darius),  in  which  he  bears  the  familiar  Bab.-As8yr. 
title  pehah  ( '  governor '),  and  is  said,  further,  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  (of .  1  Ea  d**- 


It  is  probably  *  Sheshba;^  also  that  is  called  in 
Ezr  2»  (=Neh  7«'),  Neh  7™  by  the  Persian  title 
tinhatha. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question  whet  ler  Sheshhoffar 
it  to  be  identified  with  Zerubbabel.  Their  identity 
was  commonly  accepted  till  lately,  and  has  still 
the  support  of  weighty  names,  t  but  the  tendency 
of  modem  scholars  f  is  to  deny  it. 

In  favour  of  the  identification  (which  appears  to 
be  made  by  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  i.  3)  the  two  strongest 
arguments  are  (a)  the  occurrence  elsewhere  (e.g. 
2  K  23M  24",  Dn  1^)  of  double  names,  and  (6)  the 
fact  that  the  l^ing  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
which  in  Ezr  3*^  is  ascribed  to  Zerubbabel  is  in  6^ 
ascribed  to  Sheshba;?ar. 

But  in  answer  to  (a)  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
case  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  is  not  strictly 
parallel,  for  there  we  have  luUive  names  (Daniel, 
Hananiah,  etc)  and  foreign  names  (Belteahawar, 
Shadrach,  etc. ),  whereas  Zerubbabel  (which  see)  and 
Sheshba^Tar  are  in  all  probability  both  foreign  (<e. 
Babvlonian)  names.  The  names  in  2  K  2^  24" 
really  furnish  an  argument  agsdnst  identifying 
Shesnb.  with  Zerubbabel.  It  is  true  that  in 
Klialrim  -  Jehoiakim  and  Mattaniah-Zedekiah  we 
have  two  couples  of  Hebrew  names,  but  the  author 
of  these  passages  at  least  takes  care  to  let  us  know 
that  Ehakim  is  identical  with  Jehoiakim,  and 
Mattaniah  with  Zedekiah,  just  as  in  Jg  7*  we  read 
'Jembbaal  which  it  Gideon,'  and  in  Dn  2"*  4" 
'Daniel  whote  name  wai  Beltesha?^.'  In  view 
of  the  usage  elsewhere,  it  is  surelv  strange  (and 
van  Hoonacker's  argument,  with  all  its  s^ll  and 
ingenuity,  does  not,  to  our  mind,  remove  the 
strangeness)  that  in  Ezr  3'  there  is  not  a  hint  by 
the  Clironicter  that  Zerubbabel,  who  then  comes 
upon  the  scene  for  the  first  time,  is  identical  with 
Sheshba7?ar,  who  had  been  mentioned  in  1*.  More- 
over, it  is  hard  to  believe  (and  here  again  van 
Hoonacker's  argument  appears  to  us  unconvincing) 
that  Zerubbabd  could  be  spoken  of  in  6*  and  Shesh- 
ba^far  in  in  the  way  they  are,  if  the  two 
names  stood  for  one  and  the  same  person.§ 

As  to  (b),  reason  will  be  shown  in  art  Zerub- 
babel for  suspecting  that  Ezr  3'  and  6"  both  ante- 
date the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
transferring  it  from  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (B.O.  620)  to  the  second  year  of  Cyrus 
(537).  But  whatever  view  be  held  as  to  that,  the 
identity  of  Sheshb.  with  Zerub.  does  not  appear  to 
UB  to  follow  from  a  comparison  of  3'  with  6''.  All 
that  we  need  to  assume  is  that  the  two  returned 
from  Babylon  at  the  same  time,  and  that  Sheshb. 
was  the  official  head  (pe^ah)  of  the  community, 
while  Zerub.  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie 
date  when  this  work  was  undertaken.  If  Ezr  3' 
(tdhe  Chronicler's  own  account)  and  6"  (a  professedly 
official  account)  be  historical,  they  contain  the 
names,  respectively,  of  the  actual  (Zerubbabel)  and 
the  o^fcwu  (Sheshba^r)  founders  of  the  temple. 

Assuming,  now,  that  the  two  names  designate 
two  different  men,  was  Sheshbaffor  a  foreigner  or 

*  Cnleai  one  holds  with  Kosteis  that  the  list  of  names  io 
this  naisaee  really  belongs  to  Nehemiah's  time,  and  that  the 
Urthathd  &  Nehemiah  UmseU. 

t  Notably  Tan  Hoooacker  (Zonbttbtt  tt  l»  teoand  UmpU, 
tStt.;  oL  his  Xmaelln  Mudti  tor  la  rtitawratim  Jvim,  to, 
also  'Notes  sur  Iliist.  ds  la  restoiiration  Julve'  io  RB,  Jan. 
1901,  p.  70.)  and  Byle  (£ira  and  WeAemiah,  xxzL  12  f.). 
Euenen  (Ondsmet*  OSBT),  4S7,  4«S,  SOS)  was  also  at  one  tinw 
disposed  to  (avoor  the  identiflcation,  although  lattvty  ba 
abandoned  It.  See  next  note. 

tStade  (Ori  ii.  98S.X  Knenen  COttam.  Abhandl.  nsft.X 
Benan  (HUt.  du  pmpU  d-ImO,  iU.  E19  {.),  Smend  ILSttm 
et&,  1»\  Kosten  (Bet  lunM  van  ItraO,  Sin.),  Welih.  (IJO* 
USlSayoe  (flCJr  fits),  and  many  others. 

f  we  rellain  from  citing,  as  an  aignment  against  the  IdentUI- 
cation,  tie  ocourrenet  tf  (M  two  nanus  (MstAsr  in  1  Bs  tupi) 
(^ffitfiA  ami  Xttmfimnifr),  beoanae  it  Is  prahable  that  the 
llrst  ot  these  nemss  Is  intsiptdated  (not*  tM  foUowlnc  sinic. 
pnmoan  airfX 
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a  Jew?  It  has  been  contended  (by  de  Sanlc;^, 
Stade,  et  al.)  that  he  was  a  Persian.  Bnt  his 
Baby  lonian  name  does  not  increase  the  probability 
of  this  view,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Jew  to  head 
the  return  and  to  act  as  pehah  of  Jndah  would  be 

Suite  in  harmony  with  the  i>olicy  of  Cyrus  towards 
lie  conquered  races  of  the  empire  he  had  over- 
thrown. Hence  the  view  has  lately  been  raining 
ground  that  he  was  a  Jew  (Ed.  Meyer,  Wellh., 
Cheyne,  et  al.).  It  is  a  tempting  suggestion, 
although  of  coarse  it  has  not  been  made  oat,  that 
Sheshlmf^r  is  the  Shkna^^AR  of  1  Ch  3",  one  of 
Juhuiachin's  sons  and  uncle  of  Zembbabel  (Imbert, 
Renan,  Kosters,  Ed.  Meyer,  et  at.).*  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  justify  the  epithet '  prince  of  Jndah ' 
(rrnrr^  te^lO)  applied  to  him  in  Ezr  1*,  a  title  which 
those  who  take  him  to  be  a  foreigner  have  to  ex- 
plain asdue  to  a  mistake  (Kuenen)  or  an  intentional 
transformation  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler.  The 
nephew  rather  than  the  uncle  appears  from  the 
first  to  have  played  the  leading  rAle,  and  his  ser- 
vices, especially  m  connexion  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  gave  him  such  a  place  in  the  memo- 
ries of  his  countrymen  that  in  Ezr  2*  ( =  Neh  T') 
Zembbabel  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  while 
Sbenhba^r  [ma^  the  heathenish  character  of  his 
name  have  also  given  otfence  to  the  puritan  zealota 
who  compiled  the  list  ?]  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

How  long  Sheahba^Tar  held  oflice  is  uncertain, 
but  at  all  events  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (B.c.  520)  he  had  given  place  to  Zemb- 
babel, who  is  known  from  contemporary  evidence 
(Hag  l"-"  5P)  to  have  been  then  pehah  of  Jndah. 
See,  further,  Zercbbabel,  and  the  Literature 
cited  at  end  of  that  article.       J.  A.  Sklbis. 

SHETH^In  Nu  24>«  (only)  AV  and  RVm  tr. 
'  children  (sons)  of  Sheth'  (LXX  Zi}9,  Vnlg. 
Seth),  bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  correct 
tr.  is  that  of  RV, '  sons  of  tumult.'  In  that  case 
ra*  woold  stand  for  rm^  (from  root  ntaf),  and  would 
be=|^in^  of  the  parallel  passage  Jer  48^  (AV  and 
RV  '  tumultuous  ones ').  G.  Hoifmann  (ZATWm. 
97)  takes  rq^  to  be  a  textual  error  for  which  he 
supposes  in  both  these  passages  as  well  as  in  Am  2* 
(3^  I^Kf^l  n9<)  to  be  a  Moabite  place-name,  perhaps 
that  of  the  aoopolis  of  Ar.  See,  fnrtlwr,  Dillm. 
on  Na24". 

8HETHAR  (in',  Bk  Lno.  TapmeaSM,  A  laplv- 
9tm). — One  of  the  seven  princes  who  '  sat  first  in 
the  kingdom '  and  had  the  right  of  access  to  the 
royal  presence  (Est  1",  ef.  Adhatha).  The  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  name,  which  ia  prenimaUy 
Persian,  cannot  oe  determined. 

BHSTHJiR-BOZEHAI  ('Q  "Vf  [meaning  doabe- 
fnl]). — Named  along  with  Tattknai  and  others  in 
connexion  with  the  correspondence  with  Darius 
about  the  rebnUding  of  the  temple,  Ezr  1^*  0*-  >* 
(B  2a9apPouttufd  except  in  6"  2a»apfiov{i»}  A 
^OapPovtiurat  in  V  V,  Zaffop^oiittirqt  in  6*,  XaOof- 
fiovtaii  in  0* ;  Lac.  thionghont  0apfi9ii{artS»t), 
called  in  I  Es  O*'*-*'  7'  SATHSABUZANm. 

8HETA.— 1.  (M»* ;  B  Taoi,  A  ZooiSX,  Lne.  Zaui) 
A  son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine,  Msacah,  1  Ch 
S«.  See  Wellh.  d*  aetUUnu,  18.  note  1.  S.  See 
Sbatsba. 

SHEW. — Both  rerb  and  subet.  (always  spelt 
'  shew,'  the  modem  spelling  '  show  had  not  yet 
eome  in;  both  are  found  in  early  copies  of  Hooker, 
though  'shew'  is  even  then  most  frequent)  are 
ased  m  AV  with  greater  freedom  than  now. 

For  the  verb  we  find :  1.  Make  to  tee  (or  of 

*  It  is  Muoelr  worth  mantionliv  that  »  Jawtah  tnditiso 
(Islkut  on  Esl)  idantUis  BhMhtMffsr  irttit  DsalsL 


things  tMtie  to  be  teen),  literally,  as  now.  Thai 
Ex  33"  '  I  beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory' ;  Jn 
14* '  Lord,  shew  ns  the  Father.'  So  Bacon,  Ettayt, 
'  Of  Death '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  n.  6),  '  Groanes  and 
Convulsions,  and  a  discolourea  Face,  and  Friends 
weeping,  and  Blackes,  and  Obsequies,  and  the  like, 
shew  Death  terrible.  2.  Make  to  be  seen  figura- 
tively, declare,  reveal  (cL  Driver,  Darnel,  pp.  18  f., 
47 ;  Par.  PtaU.  481).  Thus  1  S  22"  'Thev  knew 
when  he  fled,  and  did  not  shew  it  to  me  (<V]  it'r 
^Jt^rny,  LXX  oit  irtKiXv^ar  ri  lirUm  fiov ;  Vulg. 
non  indicaveront  mihi;  IIV  'did  not  dbdose  it 
to  me');  Job  32"  'Hearken  to  me;  I  also  will 
shew  mine  opinion';  Ps  IS*  'Night  onto  night 
sheweth  knowledge';  Sir  37*  'There  is  one  that 
shewetb  wisdom  in  words,  and  is  hated ' ;  I  Co 
11"  '  Ye  do  shew  (KarayyfXXert,  RV  *ye  proclaim ') 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come';  15"  'I  shew  yon 
a  mystery'  (Klyu,  RV  'I  tell').  Cf.  Shaks.  AW* 
Well,  IV.  L  93— 

'O,  let  m*  Br*  I 
And  an  Um  norats  of  oar  oamp  rU  show.* 

i.  To  give  or  do  eomething  to  one — a  natural  exten- 
sion of  the  general  sense  eaute  to  appear.  Thus 
Ac  4"  'The  man  was  above  forty  years  old,  on 
whom  this  miracle  of  healing  was  shewed'  (Gr. 
tyiriirei,  edd.  7ry4»ei,  RV  '  was  wrought ') ;  24" 
'  Felix,  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound'  (SfKur  n  x'V'™*  [edd.  x^/"™]  to™- 
eiaOat,  RV  'desiring  to  gain  favour  with').  Cf. 
Babeei  Book,  2— 

'  And  eka,  o  lady  myn.  Fkoada  I 
Hy  panna  thow  guyde,  and  halpa  nnto  ma  ahawa' 

The  subst.  means:  1.  OtUtoard  appearance.  Is 
3*  'The  shew  of  their  countenance  doth  witness 
against  them '  (orfj^  niic,  RVm  '  their  respectins 
of  persons') ;  Sir  43>  '  The  beauty  of  heaven,  with 
his  glorious  shew'  {ir  bpiitan  Slifyit,  RV  'in  the 
spectacle  of  its  glory');  Gal  6'*  'As  many  as 
desire  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  flesh '  (einrpoa- 
tnr^otu).  Cf.  Pref.  to  AV,  '  Some  peradventare 
would  have  no  varietie  of  sences  to  be  set  in  the 
margins,  lest  the  anthoritie  of  the  Scriptures  for 
deciding  of  controversies  by  that  shew  of  uncer- 
taintie,  should  somewhat  be  shaken ';  and  Drayton, 
Sal.  Song,  oh.  6— 

•Hb  alas  ba  Uka  to  dorcif 
On  rirars'  banka  balow, 
Twaaht  with  milk,  whoaa  ooDoon  an 
Moat  gallwit  to  the  ahaw.' 

S.  Speetade,  Col  2"  '  He  made  a  shew  of  them 
openly '  {iStiyiti.na€r  tr  rappijclgi).  Cf.  Ezk  12^  Cov., 
'Hyde  thy  face  that  thon  see  not  the  earth,  for  I 
have  made  the  ashewtoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel.' 

8.  SemManee,  Ps  39" '  Surely  every  man  walketh 
In  a  vain  shew'  (o^p,  RVm  fimplying  false  etym. 
connexion]  '  as  a  shadow ') ;  C!ol  2*  '  which  things 
have  indeed  a  shew  of  wisdom '  (XiTor  eixplat).  Ct. 
Fuller,  Soly  State,  158,  'Travell  not  too  early 
before  thy  judgement  be  risen,  lest  thon  observest 
rather  shews  than  substance,  marking  alona 
pweants,  ^otnies,  beantifnli  buildings,'  eta 

L  Pretence,  Lk  SO"  'Which  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers'  (xy>o- 
RV  '  for  a  pretence ').  Cf .  Purchas,  Pilgrtm- 
age,  386,  '  In  shew  to  keepe  the  straits,  in  deisd  to 
expect  the  event ' ;  and  Paraph,  25** — 

'Who  can  his  gvnaratioii  tallt 

Ttom  pilaon  aaa  him  led  I 
With  Imploua  ahaw  of  law  oondamBM 

And  nnmbar'd  with  the  da«L' 

Shewinf  is  used  as  a  subst.  in  Lk  1*  "nil  the 
day  of  his  shewing  nnto  Israel'  (Itn  iuUpat  dva- 
<e((«ut  airoO).  The  Eng.  word  is  quite  unusual, 
and  is  simply  a  literal  tr.  (after  Vulg.  oitentio 
and  Wyclire  'schewynge')  of  the  Gr.  drdtnftf, 
which  aoes  not  occur  elsewhere  in  NT.  On  com- 
paring Lk  10> '  The  Lord  appointed  (dWt«{ii>)  othei 
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■erenty  also,'  and  Ac  V  '  Shew  (iviZtttei')  whether 
of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen,  we  see  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  entrance  of  John  on  his  pnblio 
ininistiy.  J.  Hastings. 

BHEWBRE&D^'Shewbread,' formed  apparently 
on  the  pattern  of  Luther's  Schaubrot,  is  the  tr. , 
first  adopted  by  Tindale,  of  the  Heb.  o'^g)  om 
'  bread  of  the  presence  [of  J^'  of  which,  accord- 
ingly,  the  more  correct  tr.  is  that  proposed  by 
BVm,  viz.  '  presence-bread.' 

It  has  tmn  uaual  hitherto  to  urign  tha  liitrodnetlon  ot  th* 
tenn  'shewbread'  to  CoTetdala  (aee,  <.ff»  Plummer'a  LtiJte, 
ISO-  But  it  i«  found  u  early  a<  1826  In  Tindale'B  Neu  Tnta- 
mrnit.  Be  0>  '  and  the  ihewe  breed  which  is  called  wholy '  (Offor'a 
leprintX  Onriooilyeooagh,  Tindale  not  only  uaes  other  render- 
inn  in  the  Goepels  ('  the  hidowed  loves,'  Mt  12<,  Hk  23> ;  '  lore* 
ot  oalowed  breed,'  Lk  bat  retains  the  same  Inoonsistency  in 
bis  revised  edition  ot  16M,  attar  be  had  adopted  *  shewbred '  in 
his  Pentateuch  of  16110.  In  the  latter  on  its  first  occurrence  (Ex 
S6><>)  he  adds  the  marginal  note:  'Shewbred,  because  It  was 
ahray  in  the  presence  and  BU^t  ot  tha  Lorde'  (see  Mombert's 
leprint,  <n  leeX  WyoUf  had  natarallv  followed  the  VulEata 
(sea  bdow)  with  'bread  ot  proposicioun.'  Ttia  Piotestant 
translators  and  ravisen  who  succeeded  Tindale  give  '  shew- 
bread'in  OT, 'sbewe  loves,"  sbewbreads,^  and  'shewbread'  in 
NT,  the  last  by  the  end  ot  the  leth  oent.  being  Armly  estab- 
lished in  both  Testaments  (tha  Bhatmsvarrion,  bowavar,  retain- 
ing '  loaves  of  proposition  7. 

L  NoMENCJLATUKK.— On  the  occasion  of  the  ear- 
liest  historical  mention  of  the  presence  -  bread 
(D'W  onS  1  S  21*  IHeb-Tj)  it  is  also  termed  'holy 
bread '  (ihj  ogi  ».»•••  P- 1  RV ;  AV  '  haUowed 
bread ').  The  former  term  is  that  used  throngh- 
ont  the  Priests'  Code  (P)  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  the  addition  of  the  name  '  continual  bread ' 
(TW  ">  Nn  4"> ;  cf.  '  bread '  only  Ex  40").  In  the 
post-exilic  period  we  meet  with  another  desig- 
nation, Tix.  '  the  pile-bread '  (n^js^w  0(jj  1  Ch 
23^,  Neh  10**,  but  with  the  terms  reversed  2  Ch 
18",  cf.  He  9* ;  also  xmso  alone  2  Ch  2<).  This 
name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  loaves  were 
arranged  upon  the  table  in  two  piles  (iAtts;?  Lv 
24* ;  this,  the  rendering  of  RVm,  suits  the  facts 
better  than  the  '  rows  ^of  the  text  of  EV).  The 
tr.  varies  considerably  in  the  Gr.  versione^  the 
most  literal  rendering  of  the  older  designation  is 
d/>rw  roG  rpoviirov  1 S  21*,  2  Es  20"  (but  c£  Aquila's 
if,  Tporiiww),  dp.  A>(ir(0(  Ex  26",  ot  dp.  oi  vpoKtl/uixH 
£x  39^*;  elsewhere  meet  frequently  ip.  vpo- 
Biatm,  '  loaves  of  the  setting  forth.'  This,  the 
term  used  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  12<,  Mk  2>*,  Lk  6<), 
reflects  the  later  Hebrew  designation  above  men- 
tioned (cf .  rpartShiu  in  LXX  to  render  r!9  '  to  set 
in  order,' '  set  forth '  [a  meal  upon  a  table}).*  The 
variant  ^  Tpieevts  r.  iftntr  (He  9')  follows  2  Ch  13", 
2  Mac  10*.  Still  another  rendering,  d  ip.  rpor- 
0ooat,  is  confined  to  some  MSS  of  tine  Greek  of  1  K 
T**  (Lncian  has  rpoOifftut).  The  Vulgate  also  re- 
flects both  the  Hebrew  deognations  with  panit 
facierum  (cf.  Aquila,  above)  and  panit  propoti- 
tionit. 

The  table  of  shewbread  has  likewise  in  Hebrew 
a  twofold  nomendatnre :  in  P  o'j^  njW  '  the  pres- 
ence-table '  (Nn  4^),  but  in  Chronicles  nracD 
(2  Ch  291*) ;  in  both  we  also  find  -info  V  '  the  pure 
table'  (Lv  24*,  2  Ch  18"),  probably  because  over- 
laid with  pure  gold.  For  other  designations  now 
disguised  m  MT  see  next  section. 

n.  The  Shbwbbbao  in  the  Pbb-exiuc  Period. 
— The  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  shewbread 
ooonrs  iat  the  account  of  David's  flight  from  Saul, 
in  which  he  secures  for  his  young  men,  under 
conditions,  that  are  somewhat  obscure,  the  use 
of  the  shewbrMd  from  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  (1  S 
81"^).  It  is  here  described,  as  we  have  seen, 
both  as  'presence-bread'  (v.* PI)  and  as  'holy 'or 
'sacred  bread'  (w.*'*I»-1),  in  opposition  to  ordi- 

*  Oodaz  Baas  (D)  has  v^wMnmr,  with  wtaloii  oomp.  arMm«MM 
lor  in  soma  1IB8  of  tha  LXX  (passim).  Sea  tor  D's  read- 
liW,  Naitla,  /ntrsd.  <»  2M.  OrtttetnutfOr.  iTT  OtOl),  1S7. 


nary  or  nnconsecrated  bread  C^n).  The  incident 
appears  to  have  happened  on  the  day  on  which 
the  loaves  were  removed  to  be  raplaced  by  fresh 
or  •  hot  bread '  (oh  v.'fl). 


It  nmat  not  be  inferred  from  this  narrative  that  the  rega- 
latton  ot  the  Priesta'  Oode,  by  which  the  stale  shewbread  was 
the  aidnsiva  perquisite  of  the  priests,  was  already  in  foroe^ 
although  this,  naturally.  Is  the  standpoint  ot  NT  times  (sea 
Mt  It*  and  poralls.).  Aiiimelech,  in  requiring  and  receiving  tha 
aasormnoa  that  David's  young  men  were  ceremonially  'euan' 

aw  art.  UMCLBAimasX  seems  to  have  taken  all  tha  precautions 
en  deemed  necessary.  The  namtlva  is  further  of  value  as 
tving  US  a  dear  indication  ot  the  meanbig  originally  attaching 
'  tha  azpreaslon  '  presence-bread,'  tor  the  loaves  are  here  ea  - 
said  to  have  been  '  rtm&ved  fnm  the  pnmut  qf  J" 
>Q  OlpXW  UXi  v.T :  cL  tha  rimilar  azpreaslon  Ex  £6>i>). 

We  next  meet  with  the  rite  in  connexion  with 
Solomon's  temple,  among  the  furniture  of  which  ii 
mentioned  in  our  present  text  '  the  table  where- 
upon the  shewbread  was '  (1  K  7*  RV).  This 
table  is  here  further  said  to  have  been  '  of  gold,' 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  from  the  context 
'  of  solid  gold'  (cf.  Ex  25»  in  LXX,  and  Joaesbus' 
(Ant.  Till.  iiL  7]  description  of  the  temple).  But 
It  is  well  known  that  in  this  section  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  the  original  narrative  has  been  overlaid 
with  accretions  of  all  sorts,  mostly,  if  not  entirely, 
post-exilic ;  these  are  due  to  the  idea  of  this  later 
time,  that  the  interior  decoration  of  Solomon's 
temple,  and  the  materials  of  its  furniture,  could 
in  no  respect  have  been  inferior  to  those  of  the 
tabernacle  of  P.  See  Stade's  classical  essay,  '  Der 
Text  des  Berichtes  neber  Salome's  Bauten,'  in 
ZATW,  1883,  129-177,  reproduced  in  his  Akad. 
Beden  u.  Abhandlungen  (1899),  143  SI  Stade's 
results  have  been  accepted  in  the  main  by  all 
recent  scholars.  Thus  he  shows  that  the  original 
of  1  K  d""*' "  probably  read  somewhat  as  is  still 
given  in  the  middle  clause  of  the  better  Gr.  text 
of  A  (^oti;<rei>  OuruurHjpior  xiipov . . .  card  vphamrm  roD 
Sapio),  viz.  rj^o  'JjV  riK  nsp  \B\n  'and  he  [Solomon] 
made  an  altar  of  cedar-wood  (to  stand)  in  front 
of  the  sanctuary  (the  'Holy  of  Holies'  of  P).' 
Whether  we  should  retain  or  discard  the  words 
<  and  overlaid  it  with  gold,'  is  of  minor  import- 
ance.* 

Tba  altar,  therefore,  ot  v.Xk  Is  not  to  be  understood  ot  the 
altar  ot  inoansa,  wliioh  first  appears  in  the  latest  stratum  ot  P 
TiBssKAOUi),  but,  sa  in  the  passage  of  Eiekiel  presently  to 
oonsiderad,  of  the  table  of  shewbred.  The  ezpnss  mention 
ot  the  latter  \rj  name  in  1  K  7<si>  is  also  part  of  an  admittedly 
late  addition  to  the  original  text  (see  authoritiea  dted  in  foot- 
note). The  same  desire  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  Solomonic 
temple  Is  usually  assigned  as  the  ground  tor  the  tradition  fol- 
lowad  by  tha  Obronlder,  who  states  that  Solomon  provided  the 
neoeaaanr  gold  tor  ten  toMss  tftKnobnai  a  Oh  i»» ;  ct  i  Oh 
4s.  Tms  writer,  however,  Is  not  consistent,  for  elsewhere 
we  read  ot  '  the  ordering  of  the  shewbread  upon  tA«  pun  tdbtt 
(2  Ull)i'  !■>  iii*  account,  further,  ot  the  cleansug  of  tha 
temple  under  Hasekiah,  only  '  Oi*  table  of  shewbread,  with  all 
the  veasels  thereof  is  menUoned  (<i.  29>^,— a  view  ot  the  case 
which  is  undoubtedly  to  ba  regarded  as  alone  ia  aooordanca 
with  tha  facts  ot  history. 

This  table  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  temple  m  the  19th  year  of  Nebn- 
chadrezzar  (2  K  25',  Jer  62'*).  The  tale  related 
by  the  Byzantine  chronicler  (Syncellus,  409),  that 
it  was  amon^  the  furniture  concealed  by  Jeremif^ 
on  Mount  Pisgah,  is  but  a  later  addition  to  the 
earlier  form  of  the  same  fable,  which  we  already 
find  in  2  Mao  2":  Notwithstanding  these  un- 
certainties, the  continuance  of  the  rite  under  titie 
monarchy  is  sufficiently  assured. 

iiL  The  Post-kxilic  Period.— Ezekiel  in  his 
sketch  of  the  ideal  sanctuary  likewise  contem- 
plates the  perpetuation  of  the  rite,  for  in  a  passage 
of  his  book,  which  on  all  hands  is  regarded  as 

•  See  besldea  Stade,  op.  eit,  the  Oommentarlea  of  Kittel  and 
Benzinger,  eap.  the  tatter's  Introduction,  p.  xvlff.,  where  ao 
Interesting  study  will  be  found  ot  the  gnaual  growth  ct  tha 
acoretions  with  which  1 K  Is  now  ovanrown :  alao  Bonayli 
art.  Knaa  In  the  preaent  work,  voL  II.  8(3^,  aao  ilia  Halm  en 
lia  Hebrsw  Ttat  rfOte  Boots  q/Kingi,  ia  ioe. 
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corrupt,  bnt  capable  with  the  help  of  the  LXX  of 
easy  emendation,  we  read  thus  (as  emended) :  '  In 
front  of  the  sanctuary  [this  alsosPs  'Holy  of 
Holies']  was  something  like  an  altar  of  irood, 
three  cnbits  in  height,  and  the  length  thereof  two 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  two  cnbits ;  and  it  had 
comers,  and  its  base  and  its  sides  were  of  wood. 
And  he  said  unto  me:  This  is  the  table  that  is 
before  J* '  (Ezk  41»-  *■ ;  ao  substantially  Comill  and 
all  recent  commentators).  Here,  then,  we  have  not 
the  altar  of  incense,  bnt  once  more  the  table  of 
shewbread.  The  twofold  circumstance  that  it  is 
here  expressly  termed  an  altar,  and  is  of  plain 
wood  without  a  gold  covering,  is  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  Stade's  restoration  of  the  text  of  1  K, 
discussed  above.  Ezekiel's  table  of  shewbread 
resembled  in  its  general  outline  the  similar  altar- 
tables  so  often  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monumenta 
(see  last  section) ;  it«  height  was  half  as  mndi 
again  as  its  length,  and  m  section  it  formed  a 
square  of  at  leaut  3  ft.  in  the  side.  The  projeo- 
tions  or  '  horns '  were,  no  doubt,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Assyrian  altars  (see,  e.g.,  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
History  of  Art  in  Chaldea  and  Atturia,  L  pp.  143, 
255,  et«.). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  consecrated  in  the 
6th  year  of  Darins  (B.C.  616),  the  table  of  shew- 
bread, we  may  safely  infer,  had  its  place  in  the 
outer  sanctuary,  although  we  have  no  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  modelled  on  Ezekiel's 
altar-table.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Priests' 
Code  it  may  have  been  remodelled  according  to 
the  instructions  there  given  (Ex  25^-);  we  may 
at  least,  with  some  measnre  of  certainty,  suppose 
that  it  was  then  overlaid  witJi  gold,  since  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  when  he  carried  off  the  spoils  of  the 
temple  (1  Mao  1"),  would  scarcely  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  remove  a  plain  wooden  altar.  The  well- 
informed  author  of  1  Maccabees,  in  the  passage 
cited,  includes  among  the  spoils  not  only  the  table 
itself,  but  '  the  fl^ons  and  chalices  ana  censers  of 
gold '  used  in  the  ntual  of  the  table  (see  for  these 
art.  Tabernacle,  section  on  Table  of  Shewbread). 
The  provision  of  the  shewbread,  it  should  be 
added,  was  one  of  the  objects  to  which  were  de- 
voted the  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  one-third  of  a 
shekel  instituted  by  Nehemiah  (10**,  cf.  Jtm.  Ant. 
m.  X.  7,  §  256). 

Here  sttentton  waj  be  oaDed  to  two  non-euonical  JewWi 
writera  who  kUade  to  the  nibjeot  of  this  article.  The  earlier 
of  the  two  ia  peeudo-Hecataeue,  whoie  date  ia  nsaaUy  uaomed 
to  be  the  8nl  cent.  B.a  (Schflrer,  QJV*  UL  405 ;  but  Willrich, 
Jvdtn  u.  Qriedien,  etc,  ZO  t,  aipiei  (or  a  date  in  Uie  Maoca- 
biNui  periodX  Thla  writer,  m  a  paiwge  praeerred  for  us  by 
Joaephus  (c  Apion.  L  2X),  deaeribea  toe  aeoond  temple  aa  *  a 
large  ediSce  wherein  ia  an  altar  (fiufUt),  and  a  candelabnun 
(Xyvf in),  both  of  gold,  two  talentc  In  weignt.'  The  former  term. 
In  the  light  of  what  has  been  aald  above  with  regard  to  Ute 
altor-tablee  of  Solomon  and  Eceklel,  we  most  identity  with  the 
table  of  ahewbread.  Tb»  other  writer  referred  to  Is  |weado- 
Aristeaa,  whoae  date  f^la  within  the  oentary  200-100  >.a  In 
hia  (amoua  letter,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Alaxandrian  venion  of  the  OT,  he  give*  the  rein  to  a  lively 
Imagination  in  hia  deacription  of  a  ahewbread  table  of  unex- 
ampled magniflcenoe— all  of  gold  and  predotia  gema,  and  of 
nnaurpaaaed  artiaUc  worknuuiuiip— whion  Ptolemy  Philadelphua 
Is  aald  to  have  preeented  to  the  temple  at  Jemaalem  (aee 
Wendland'a  or  Thackeray'a  edition  of  Aristeaa^  letter— tr.  by 
the  former  In  Kautzsch'a  Apobryphm  u.  PieuArpigrailimi,  iL 
6  IT.).  This  table  ia  admitted  to  hava  bad  no  txiatenoc  outride 
the  pagea  of  Aristeaai 

To  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  we  find 
that  on  the  re-dedication  of  the  temple  (B.c.  165) 
Judas  Maccabteus  had  new  furniture  made,  includ- 
ing the  shewbread  table  (1  Mao  4*),— now,  we  may 
be  sure,  constructed  in  entire  conformity  to  tiie  re- 
quirements of  Ex  25^, — upon  which  the  loaves 
were  duly  set  forth  (v.").  This  table  continued 
in  use  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus 
in  A.D.  70.  Rescued  from  the  blazing  pOe,  it 
figured  along  with  the  golden  candlestick  and  a 
toll  of  Uie  law  in  the  triumph  awarded  to  the 


victorious  general  (Job.  BJ  vn.  t.  8-7,  esp.  6, 8  Itf  )■ 
Thereafter,  these  were  all  deposited  by  Vespasian 
in  his  newly  built  temple  of  Peace  (ib.  v.  7),  while 
a  repreeentation  of  the  triumph  formed  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  decoration  on  the  Aroh  of  'Titus, 
erected  subsequently.  Few  remains  of  classical 
antiquity  have  been  so  freauently  reproduced  as 
the  panel  of  the  arch  on  which  are  depicted  the 
table  and  the  candlestick,  home  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Roman  veterans  (see  illustration 
under  Mcsic,  voL  iiL  p.  462).  Both  seem  to  have 
remained  in  Rome  till  the  sack  of  the  city  by 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  455,  by  whom 
they  were  transferred  to  Carthage,  the  site  of  ttie 
new  Vandal  capital  in  Africa.  From  Carthage 
they  were  transferred  to  Constantiooiile  by  Beu- 
sanus,  in  whose  triumph  they  i^ain  n^axA.  On 
this  occasion  a  Jew,  it  is  said,  working  on  the 
superstitious  awe  felt  by  Justinian  for  these  sacred 
reuos,  induced  the  emperor  to  send  them  back  to 
Jerusalem.  They  probably  perished  finally  in  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Chroeroes,  the  Persian,  in 
614  (see  Reinach, '  L'Aro  de  Titus,'  in  BE  J  20,  p. 
Ixxxv  f.,  in  book  form,  1890 ;  Knight,  The  Arch  of 
Tittu,  112  ff.). 
iv.  Prbpabation  of  the  Shewbread.— Accord- 


ing to  the  express  testimony  of  Joaephus  {Ant.  rri. 
vi.  6),  the  Mishna,  and  later  Jewisn  writers,  the 
shewbread  was  unleavened.   Nor  does  there  seem 


to  be  any  valid  ground  for  the  assertion,  frequently 
made  by  recent  writers,  that  it  was  otherwise  in 
more  primitive  tamea.  The  abeenoe  of  leaven  best 
suits  the  undoubted  antiauity  of  the  rite,  and, 
moreover,  is  confirmed  by  tne  Babylonian  practice 
of  offering  '  sweet '  (t.«.  unleavened)  bread  on  the 
tables  of  the  gods  (see  below).  The  material  in 
all  periods  was  of  the  finest  of  the  flour  (Lv  SS4*), 
which  was  obtained,  according  to  Menahoth  (vi.  7), 
by  sifting  the  flour  eleven  times.  The  kneading 
and  firing  of  the  loaves  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler 
was  the  duty  of  the  '  sons  of  the  Kobathites,'  a 
Levitical  guud  (1  Ch  9") ;  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  second  temple  their  preparation  tSl  to  the 
house  or  family  of  Garmu  {Ydma  iiL  11,  Sheial. 
viiL  1).  The  quantity  of  flour  prescribed  by  the 
Priests'  Code  for  each  loaf  (»^  hall&)  was  '  two 
tenth -parts  of  ao  ephah'  (Lr  24*  Rv),  which— 
reckonmg  the  ephah  roughly  at  a  bushel— refm- 
aents  about  |ths  of  a  peck  (e.  7i  litres),  a  quantiiy 
sufficient  to  produce  a  loaf  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, recalling  the  loaves  which  gave  their  name 
to  the  Delian  festival  of  the  VitySima. 

In  the  earlier  period,  at  least,  the  loaves  wer« 
laid  upon  the  tttble  while  still  hot  (1 S  21*).  The 
later  regulations  required  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  two  pUes  {rlOTii),  see  sect.  L  above). 
On  the  top  of  each  pile,  apparency,— on  the  table 
between  the  piles,  according  to  another  tradition, — 
stood  a  censer  containing  'pure  frankincense  for 
a  memorial  (injltt,  for  which  see  comm.  on  Lt  24^, 
even  an  offering  by  fire  unto  the  IX}RD.'  Alex- 
andrian writers  give  salt  in  addition  (Lv  I.e.  in 
LXX;  hence,  doubtless,  Philo,  Vit.  Mot.  IL  161). 
The  stale  loaves,  by  the  same  regulations,  wera 
removed  and  fresh  loaves  substituted  every  Sab- 
bath. According  to  Sukka  (v.  7f.),  one  half  went 
to  the  onteoin^  division  of  priests,  the  other  to  the 
incoming  division,  by  whom  they  were  consumed 
within  Uie  sacred  precincts.*  In  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  further  examination  of  the  details  given 
by  post- biblical  Jewish  writers— many  of  them 
clearly  wide  of  the  mark  —  regarding  the  liiape 
and  size  of  the  loaves  and  their  arrangement  on 
the  table,  as  well  as  regarding  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  vessels  mentioned.  Ex  25",  Nu  4^ 
la  reserved  for  the  section  on  Ps  table  of 

*n  Is  a  mare  eontoatura  tiiat  tha  diawbnad  wis  origlaani 
»wiM<  (StMl*,  .itadnn,  Aadan,  eto.,  ISO,  note  U)i 
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■hewbread  and  ita  Teaaela  in  the  general  ortido 
Tabesnaclk. 

SlONIFICAMCB  OF  THE  RiTE.  —  The  rite  ot 

'the  presence-bread'  is  one  of  the  fairly  nunierons 
Bur/ivala  from  the  pre-Mosaic  stage  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  goes  back  ultimatelv  to  the 
naive  conception  that  we  god,  like  his  worsliippers, 
required  and  actually  partook  of  material  nourish- 
ment. Mo  doabt,  as  W.  R.  Smith  has  pointed  out, 
this  idea  '  is  too  crude  to  snfaeist  without  modifica- 
tion beyond  the  savage  state  of  society '  212). 
In  the  case  of  the  shewbread,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  odour  of  the  '  hot  bread '  (oh  d;;^  1  S21*[^) 
was  regarded  in  ancient  timea  as  a  '  sweet  savour,' 
like  the  smell  of  the  sacrifice  to  J'  (Gn  8",  Lv  23"). 
In  anv  case  the  custom  of  presenting  solid  food  on 
»  table  as  an  oblation  to  a  god  is  too  widespread 
among  the  p^ples  of  antiquity  to  permit  of  doubt 
as  to  the  ongin  of  the  rite  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  iectiitamia,  which  U>«  Bomana  borrowed  from  the  Qreeka, 
afford  the  moat  familiar  Uloatntlon  ot  thia  practice  (aee  Smith's 
Diet.  0/  Ot.  and  Jiom.  Anttqi.*  (.«.).  In  the  OT  itself  we  hear 
ot  Jeremiah'a  ooDtemponriea  Iroeading  cakea  lor  the  queen  ot 
heaven  (Jer  7^  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  the  table  which  eren 
Jews  spread  to  Fortune  (Oxit,  Is  6611  rv).  in  the  reli|rl<>us 
literature  ol  (be  ancient  Babylonians,  again,  particularly  in  the 
ritual  tablets  to  which  the  attention  ot  scholars  has  lately  been 
turned,  we  find  numerous  releienoas  to  the  various  items  ot 
tood  and  drinic  to  be  pressnted  to  the  deities  ot  the  Babylonian 
pantheon.  The  tables  or  altars,  also,  on  which  the  tood  was  set 
out  are  frequently  repRsented  on  the  monuments  (sss,  e.g., 
Bensinffer,  Htb.  irok.  S87 ;  Biehm's  BWB*  I.  IM,  etoi).  And 
not  onhr  to,  but,  as  Zimmem  hss  recently  shown,  the  loaves 
of  sweet  or  unleavened  bread  thus  presented  are,  fmiuently  at 
least,  ot  the  number  of  12, 24,  or  even  as  many  as  36  (see  the 
reff.  in  Zlmmem's  Beitrdge  tur  KeniUnit  der  Bab f  Ion.  neligim, 
1901,  p.  IM  These  numbers,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  have  an 
astronomical  stcniileanoe,  12  being  the  number  ot  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  24  Uis  stations  ot  the  moon,  and  as  those  of  the 

Planets  (sae  2  K  2S>  BVm,  Job  88*>,  and  art.  Baiitu>!'ia  in  vol. 
p.  218*).  The  knowledge  ot  this  ancient  practice  of  offering 
food  on  the  tables  ot  the  gods  survived  to  a  late  period  ;  tee 
Epist-ot  Jeremy,  T.**',  and  the  fragment  ot  Bel  and  the  niagon 
(esp.  v.U  i  note  also  that  the  food  of  Bel  oompriaed  '  txeelw  great 
measures  of  line  Sour  *!  Henos,  if  the  loaves  of  the  preiience- 
bread  were  12  in  number  from  the  earliest  timea, — though  of 
thia  we  have  no  early  testimony,— we  should  have  another  ot 
the  rapidly  Inoteasing  instances  ot  sarly  Babylonian  Influence 
In  the  West  (ot  Jossphns'  sssodatlon  ot  Um  12  loaves  with  the 
12  months,  .int.  m,  vU.  7X 

While,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rite  of  the  presence-bread  had  its  origin  in  the 
circle  of  ideas  just  set  forth,  it  is  not  less  evident 
that,  as  taken  up  and  preserved  by  the  reli^ous 
guides  of  Israel,  tne  rite  acquired  a  new  and  higher 
significance.  The  bread  was  no  longer  thought  of 
as  J^s  food  ("  BTj^)  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  in  an 
earlier  age,  but  as  a  concrete  expression  of  the  fact 
that  J*  was  the  source  of  every  material  blesning. 
As  the  'continual  bread '  (Ttp^i  09^  Nn  4^),  it  became 
the  '<tanding  expression  of  the  nation's  gratitude 
to  tbe  Giver  of  all  for  the  bounties  of  His  provi- 
dence. The  number  twelve  was  later  brought  into 
connexion  with  tbe  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
(cf.  Lv  and  thus.  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  the 
priestly  representatives  of  the  nation  renewed  this 
outward  and  visible  acknowledgment  of  man's 
vuntinual  dependence  upon  God.  The  presence  of 
the  shewbread  in  the  developed  ritual,  therefore, 
was  not  without  a  real  and  worthy  significance. 
It  may  here  be  added,  in  a  word,  that  tbe  explana- 
tion of  the  shewbread  hitherto  in  vogue  among  the 
disciplee  of  Bilhr,  according  to  which  the  '  bread  of 
the  face '  was  so  named  because  it  is  through  par- 
taking thereof  that  man  attains  to  the  si^ht  of 
God,  acoorda  neither  with  the  true  signification  of 
the  term,  nor  with  the  history  of  the  rite. 

A.  R.  S.  Kbnmkdt. 
BHIBAH  (nj^ ;  LXX  Sptot  [O.L.  t«ram«n<um] ; 


Aq.  Symm.  rXi^r/wr^t  [Vulg.  aiii»Mfan*»o]).— The 
well  dug  by  Isaac,  from  which  Beer-sheba  took  its 
name,  6n  20"  (J,  who  apparently  makes  nni>= 
ny^  'oath').  'The  well,  aooording  to  this  view, 
dwived  its  name  from  the  '  swearing '  (v.")  of  the 
TOU  IT.— 3a 


oath  by  which  Isaac,  on  the  one  part,  and  Abimelecb, 
vrith  his  friend  Ahuzzath,  and  his  chief  captain 
Phiool,  on  tbe  other,  ratified  the  covenant  they 
had  made  (w. **-").  According  to  another  account, 
Gn  21"'"  (E),  the  well  was  dug  b^  Abraham,  and 
Beer-sheba  was  so  callod  because  it  was  there  that 
he  and  Abimelecb  '  sware  both  of  them.'  In  the 
latter  passage  there  is  also  manifestly  a  play  upon 
the  word  vy^  'seven,'  seven  lambs  having  been 
used  (V."*)  in  the  ceremony.  For  a  description 
of  the  existing  wells  see  Beer-sheba,  and  add  to 
Literature :  Gaatier,  Expo*.  Timea,  1899,  pp.  ^f., 
478  f . ;  and  esp.  G.  L.  Robinson,  Bibl.  World,  Apr. 
1901,  pp.  247-255  (with  plan  and  photos.):  an 
abstract  at  the  end  of  Driver's  Joel  and  AmotK 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
SHIBBOLETH  (n)'!^),  Jg  12'.— The  Ephraimite 
fugitives  at  the  Jordan-fords  betrayed  themselves 
by  pronouncing  this  word  fibbdleth  (n^^p) — an 
interesting  proof  of  the  difference  in  dialect  which 
distinguished  the  western  tribes  from  those  on 
tbe  east  of  Jordan.  By  confusion  of  sounds 
shibboleth  {rfy^^)  would  become  libbileth  (nSsIr),  and 
so  fibboleih  (n^jao) ;  see  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.  p. 
68.  Etymologicaily  0  (;)  is  quite  distinct  from 
b  (<),*  but  the  two  are  not  infrequently  confounded 
in  Heb.,  e.a.  byj  and  dbs,  j'ioj  Ps  44"  and  JSbj  2  S  1", 
for  m9;Q  Ec  1"  etc. ;  by  using  o  (f )  rather  than 
kt  («),  the  anthor  of  Jg  12*  simpiv  wished  to  make 
the  sound  as  distinct  from  ti  {sh)  as  possible.  In 
illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Ephraimite 
speech,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Heb.     («A)  as  a 

rule = the  Arab.       («),  a.g.  vyff,         ;  and  vice 

verta,  the  Heb.  Ir  («)sAmb.  ijt  {th),  *.g.  nitf, 

iT*^-  ^imbit  in  his  commentary,  m  foe.,  mentions 

another  local  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  sibilant :  the  people  of  Sarepte  sounded  ^  (th) 

as  n  (th) ;  so  frequently  Heb.  ^  {th)  ^Aiab.  *£j 
(<A)  =  Aram.  L{th). 
The  Or.  versions  of  the  jjaasage  are  Interesting :  B  fM>  M 

Irmx^.  <Men^A/*fr  nv  A«X(i#m(  tGntt  ;  A  bVsrf  iii  r6r0nfjut. 

Kmi  xMmuA'uip  M.T.K.  In  both,  the  Ephraimttes'  reply  Is  omitted. 
'Luclan'  (ed.  Lagarde):  iiran  )i,  witSyM.  mmJ  Um  Snizw 
«.tA.  Codd.  M,  sa,  H,  S2  (Uoore,  U) :  u'nn  M  ritiitiiM  »«1 
Xiy^t^  nr99iftM  w  nmTnCSwuf  M.T.X,  By  #vvtfitfM  Is  meant 
'watchword,'  'countersign';  aee  2  Mao  8"  \V*.  The  Or. 
versions,  ot  course,  could  not  Imitate  the  change  ot  the  Hek' 
sibilants,  as  the  Targ.  and  Syr.  do.  Vulg.  Dio  mo :  SeOMM, 
mod  inUrprttatur  ipica.  Qui  rttpondttat:  SMelM,  ssdim 
liUtra  tfuam  ttjrrimtn  no*  valtia. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  unimportant  t  itm^ 
be  either  '  ear  of  wheat '  ( Assyr.  iubultu),  Gn  41'% 
Is  17*  etc.,  or  'flood,'  'stream,'  Is  27>*,  Ps  SQ*-". 
In  the  latter  sense,  which  is  suitable  to  the  context, 
the  word  appears  only  in  late  passages;  in  this 
ancient  story  it  would  probably  be  understood  'ear.' 

Maiquart  {.ZATW,  188S,  lElS.)  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
Ephislmites  did  not  pronoiuoe  li  (<ft)  as  17  (*)  (oL  the  name  of 
their  chief  town  pin^  Sbonwrta,  Samaria),  and  that  If  (s) 
could  not  pass  Into  o  (f)  in  old  Hebrew.  He  thinks  that  the 
QUeadites  said  n^ai*  («M»twM*)  and  meant  'flood,'  but  the 
Ephraimite*  said  nVsn  ((UUfMA)  and  msut  'sar'  (at  ttSaw 
Jems.  Tkqr.  On  iV-y  This  n  (CA)  was  ispisssulil  Iqr  0 
(cf.  n  and  BiU.  Aram.  for  want  of  a  dossr  equivalent.  But 
Marquart's  arguments  are  not  oontindng,  and  hara  not  gener- 
ally been  accepted.  We  hava  no  means  ot  knowi'.>g  irtiat  the 
Ephraimite  dialect  was. 

For  parallels  ftam  European  history  see  arc 
Jbphtuah,  voL  iL  p.  668  n.         O.  A.  C00K& 

SHIELD  (or  BUCKLER)  is  EV  tr.  in  OT  of  the 
following  Heb.  words.  1.  (Most  commonly)  JJ9 
tnSgin,  a  small  round  shield,  a  backler;  the  Or 

*  Th*  suot  nlation  between  the  two  sounds  la  still  nndster. 
mined ;  saa  aM.-KautBidi,  Ueb.  Or.  p.  K,  n.  2  (El*,  oi.). 
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SHIELD 


SHIHOB 


iarli  and  Lat.  dipeut.  2.  tvp  finndh,  *  large  oval 
or  rectangular  shield.  8.  n^ga  fohirSh,  '  buckler,' 
only  in  !'»  91  [90]*;  the  word,  however,  is  prob- 
ably a  participle  (LXX  xwXwcrn) ;  tr.  with  a  dieht 
emendation,  'His  truth  is  an  encompassing  shield.' 
4.  hrj  klilon,  'shield,'  1  8  17*  AV,  'target'  v.» 
AV,  similarly  LXX  ;  RV  correctly  'javelin.'  S. 
DxW  thilafim,  'shields,'  28  8'=1  Ch  1^,  2K  11»= 
2  Ch  23'.  Ca  4«,  Jer  51"  Ezk  27"  (only  in  these 
places,  and  only  in  the  plor. ),  more  correctly  '  suits 
of  armour,'  Jer  61"  RVm  (see  Expository  Times,  x. 
(1898)  43 ff.).  n>32  'OaOldA,  usually  tr.  'wagon,' 
means  in  Ps  46*  (Heb.»]  perhaps  '  shield '  (so  LXX, 
Vulg.,  Targ.);  EV,  Jerome  {Psalter,  iuxta  Seb.), 
Peshitta,  'chariots.'  In  the  NT  'shield'  occurs 
onoe,  Eph  6",  as  tr.  of  Svptot,  the  Ifii;ge  Rom.  shield. 

1.  Material  and  Comtruetion. — 'The  material  of 
which  the  shields  known  to  the  Hebrews  were 
commonly  made  can  only  b«  inferred.  8olomon 
prepared  200  '  targets '  (njy,  {,«.  large  shields)  and 
300  '  shields '  %.e.  bucklers),  which  were  either 
made  of  cold  or  else  heavily  overlaid  with  gold 
(1  K  10>»' >').  When  these  were  carried  oS  by 
Shishak,  Rehoboam  made  'brazen'  (bronze)  shie]<u 
to  take  their  place  {ib.  U^").  The  'shields' 
found  among  the  treasures  of  Hezekiah  were  also 
probably  made  of  one  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at 
least  adorned  with  it  (2  Ch  32*).*  Both  the  golden 
shields  and  the  bronze  were  probably  used  only  for 
state  ceremonial:  the  war  shield  was  doubtless 
either  like  the  Roman  scutum  of  leather  stretched 
over  a  wooden  frame,  or  like  the  Persian  yippor  of 
wickerwork.  That  shields  were  largely  composed 
of  some  inflammable  substance  may  oe  inferred 
from  such  passages  as  Ezk  39»,  Ps  46*  [45"']  LXX 
(cf.  Is  9°  RV).  A  shield  was  overlaid  with  plates, 
perhaps  of  bronze  (cf.  Job  41"  RVm,  where  the 
scales  of  the  crocodile  are  compared  with  the 
plates  of  a  shield) ;  it  was  also  furnished  with  a 
r>oe8  (cf.  Job  15"),  such  as  is  shown  on  the  Assyr. 
reliefs,  passim.  The  Assyr.  shields  were  highly 
convex  and  sometimes  round,  sometimes  irregular 
in  shape,  i.e.  rectangular  at  the  foot  (for  planting 
firmly  against  the  ground)  but  pointed  at  the  top. 

2.  Use. — The  shield  was  kept  in  a  case  when  not 
in  use  (Is  22*;  of.  Aristophanes,  Ach.  574,  and 
Euripides,  Andr.  617).  It  was  anointed  before 
battle  to  make  its  surface  slippery  (Is  21';  cf. 
Driver  on  2  S  1",  who  quotes  Vergil,  /En.  viL 
626).  In  battle  it  sometimes  had  a  '  red '  appear- 
ance (Nah  2*  (^1),  either  because  it  was  dyed  red 
(A.  B.  Davidson,  ad  loc.),  or  because  it  was  over- 
laid with  burnished  copper  (Nowack,  Heb.  Arehdo- 
logie,  L  364),  or  again  bcKwuse  the  leather  itself  might 
be  described  as  '  red,'  titvf  'ddum  being  applied  to 
the  colour  of  the  human  skin  (La  4').  The  large 
shield  was  much  used  in  sieges  as  a  stationary 
screen,  from  behind  which  the  garrison  on  the 
walls  might  be  assailed  with  arrows  (2  K  19"= Is 
37",  Sir  37*  Heb.).  A  large  sliield  was  sometimes 
carried  in  battle  by  an  attendant  in  front  of  his 
master  (1  S  17^  Heb.,  LXX  [A  and  Luc],  Peshi(ta, 
a  verse  om.  in  LXX  B,  but  probably  genuine).  In 
times  of  peace  shields  were  hung  in  armouries,  to 
the  admiration  of  beholders  (Ca  4*,  Ezk  27'°). 

3.  Metaphorical  use  of  the  term  'shield.' — In  the 
OT  God's  favour  (Ps  S^W)  aad  His  faithfulness 
(Ps  91*  [90*])  are  compared  to  a  shield,  cf.  'the 
shield  of  thy  salvation'  (Ps  18"  [17"]).  B 


still  bolder  metaphor  in  several  other  places  

Himself  is  called  the  'shield'  (pi;)  of  His  people 
or  of  His  sainU:  Gn  16>,  Dt  33",  Ps  3»  w  18*-" 
[17«-»']  33  [321 »  59"  [SS"*]  84»-"  [83"'-"»]  115»-" 
[113:'-''J,  Pr  2'  30"  [24*T.  In  all  these  passages 
the  LXX  tr.  |^  either  by  irtparrtariis  (once  Ps  3* 
by  dmXii/irritf/))  or  by  some  form  of  the  verb  iwtp- 
mtwlfit.  The  Peshitta  follows  a  similar  couno.  It 
*  But  see  not*  od  too.  in  the  Cimb,  Ubic 


is  true  that  |^  taken  as  Hiphil  partic.  of  ;>i  iaa 
possible  nomen  agentis,  but  it  is  probable  that  tha 
Heb.  metaphor  was  too  bold  for  the  Gr.  and  Syr. 
translators.  Thus  in  Ps  84"  [83"]  the  Heb.  and 
Aq.  give  '  The  Lord  is  a  sun  and  shield,'  while  tha 
LXX  (followed  by  the  Vulg.)  timidly  puaphrases 
Aeor  «U  iXifituur  ifor^  Kiiptot.  Symm.  (if  rightly 
given  in  Field)  is  also  timid,  IjKior  yip  koI  inrepar- 
riiTnir  K6piet  (a  transitive  verb,  probably  Sdctt 
from  the  next  clause,  being  understood).  Jerome 
{Pnalter.  iuxta  Heb. ) gives  'Sol  et  scutum  Dominus' 
here,  and  'clipens'  m  some  other  places  quoted 
above,  but  in Ts  59"P»>  n5»-"  ("-"The  has  Vpio- 
tector'  (^intepiunrurrfit).  Ben  Sira  {i^V^W  Heb.) 
writes,  'Give  thanks  to  the  flUfeld  cf  Abiaiuun' 
(in  allusion  to  Gn  15'). 

In  tha  one  passage  of  the  NT  in  which  '  shield  * 
occurs,  tiie  word  is  metaphorically  applied  to 
Christiaa  faith  (Eph  6**  ifoXa^wrtt  rir  eupti» 
s-tmwt,  sumentes  jg^^m  Jidei).  In  1  Th  5*  the 
apostle  had  urged  m^miverts  to  put  on  BiipoKa 
xlartut  (cU  iyinii,  '  a  eoat  of  mail  of  faith  and 
love '  (see  Bbeastplatb)  ;  but  during  his  Roman 
imprisonment  his  imagination  was  struck  with  the 
great  Roman  shield,  and  he  changed  his  metaphor, 
without,  however,  abandoning  tne  thought  that 
faith  is  the  Christian's  vital  defence.  In  the  OT 
(Ps  91  [90]  *)  God's  faithfulness  is  man's  shield ;  in 
the  NT  the  identification  of  faith  with  the  shield 
gives  us  the  necessary  complementary  thought 
that  on  man's  side  f«uth  ia  needed  in  order  that 
God's  proffered  protection  may  be  embraced. 

W.  EUERY  Barnbs. 

BHIGOAIOH,  SmOIOHOIH.— See  art  PSAUIS, 
p.  154''f. 

SHIHOR  (isn't*,  ihr>).  —  A  word  meaning 
'  block '  or '  turbid,'  from  -lo^  to  be  black  (Ca  !•). 

1.  In  1  Ch  13*  Shihor  of  Egypt  (jpm  AlyiwTin,} 
Sihor  ^gvpti)  and  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  are 
mentioned  as  the  southern  and  northern  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David.  The 
same  (or  similar)  limits  recur  in  1  K  8",  whore  '  the 
wftd^  (nahal)  of  Egypt'  takes  the  place  of  '  Shihor 
of  Egypt.'  In  Jos  13*  (4  do(ci)rM  4  "ir&  rp&rwror 
Aty&wToVfJluvius  turbidus)  the  southern  limit  of  the 
land  that  had  not  been  conquered  when  Joshua  was 


limit  of  the  Promised  Land  is '  the  wftdy  of  Egypt ': 
Nu  34»  cf.  Ezk  47"»-"  48>-»-«,  and  see  Egypt 
(RivXR  OF).  The  southern  boundary  of  Judah, 
also,  which  corresponded  vrith  that  of  the  Promised 
Laud,  'went  out  at  the  wAdy  {nahal)  of  Egypt, 
and  the  goings  out  of  tht  border  were  at  the  sea 
(Jos  15').  In  the  same  chapter  (v.**)  the  territory 
of  Judah  is  said  to  have  extended  *  unto  the  wOdy 
of  Egypt  and  the  great  sea.'  In  each  of  the  above 
passages  the  nahal  referred  to  as  forming  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  the  Promised  Land  is  the 
same,  and  it  must  have  been  a  well-known  and 
well-defined  feature.  Such  a  feature  is  found 
in  the  Wddy  el-'Arlsh,  which,  with  its  many 
branches,  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  desert 
et-Tih.  The  '  nahal  of  Eeypt '  (2  K  24',  Is  27")  and 
the  'ronpM  of  Egypt' (Jtn  1*)  are  also  of  course 
the  Wddy  el-'ArisL  In  Isaiah  the  LXX  reads 
'PmoKopoipwr,  now  el-'Artsh.  Whether,  however, 
this  is  the  same  as  the  Shihor  is  dispnted.  It  is 
so  taken  by  some  {e.g.  Knobel,  Keil,  KOnig  [Fiinf 
neite  amb.  Landschaftsnamen  tni  AT,  1902,  p.  371), 
but  Del.  {Parad.  311)  and  Dillm.  regard  it  as  the 
easternmost  or  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile ;  while, 
according  to  Brugsch  [Steinintehr^t  w.  BiMteort. 
153],  it  is  Shi-Hor,  or  the  *  Horns  canal,'  mentioned 
in  lists  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  as  flowing  by  tha 
border-eity  of  Thim  or  Tw  (aee  under  Shvb). 
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2.  Shihor  is  certainly  the  NiLB  in  '  the  seed  of 
Shihor'  (Is  23'  avimuL  lurapHKm  [iml  confnsed  with 
mo ;  see  w."-  Nilus) ;  and  in  '  the  waters  of 
Shihor'  (Jer  2^  eSuo  Tiiiiw  (ootM  twbida)). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHraOR-LIBNATH  (na)  -im^;  B  ZtK^r  cat 
Aa^i0,  A  Ze((!>/>  k.  A. ;  SteAor  et  Labanath). — A 
natural  feature  near,  and  apparently  to  the  sonth 
of,  Carmel,  to  which  the  territory  of  Asber  ex- 
tended (Jos  10").  Ensebins  and  Jerome  {Onom.) 
take  Shihor  and  Libnath  to  be  two  distinct  places ; 
but  modem  commentators  consider  Shihor-Ubnath 
to  be  a  river.  The  meaning  of  Libnath  is  '  white,' 
and  some  authorities  have  taken  the  words  to 
mean  '  the  glass  river,'  which  they  identify  with 
the  Belus  (Plin.  v.  19), — now  the  iVaAr  NcCmdn, — 
a  little  south  of  Acre.  The  Belus,  however,  is  to 
the  north  of  CSarmel,  whilst  the  boundary  of  Asher 
included  Dor  (Jos  17"),  which  lay  to  the  south. 
The  Shihor-libnath  was  most  prooably  the  Nahr 
ez-Zerka,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  river 
Crocodeilon  (of  Ptolemy,  v.  zv.  6,  xvi.  2 ;  Pliny, 
V.  19)— the  sonthem  boundary,  according  to  Pliny, 
of  Phoenicia  (so  Keil,  Dillmann,  et  al. ).  Shihor,  one 
of  the  names  of  the  Nile  (Is  23*,  Jer  2"),  may  have 
been  given  to  this  river  because  there  were  crocodiles 
in  it ; — they  are  still  found  in  the  Nahr  ez-Zerlfa. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHIKKEROH  (f^i  B  Zoxx(itf,  A  'Axra/Mwd; 
Sechrona). — A  place  on  the  northern  bonndary  of 
Jndah,  mentioned  between  Ekron  and  Mount 
Baalah,  the  next  place  westward  being  Jabneel 
(Jos  15").  The  Targnm  has  the  form  Shicaron, 
Eusebius  {Onom.)  Saxw/xi'',  Jerome  {Onom.)  Saeho- 
rona.  The  site  is  unknown  (so  Dillm.).  Tobler 
{Drit.  Wand.  p.  25)  identified  it  with  Khurbet 
Sukereir;  but  this  place  lies  between  Jabneel 
{Yebnah)  and  AshdcM  {Esdi2d),  and  is  about  4 
Biiles  south-west  of  Jabneel.      C.  W.  Wilson. 

SHILHI  i'lfy^i  BA  in  2  Chron.  ZaX<^  B  in 
1  Kings  Ze/ttfi,  A  in  1  Kings  ZaXaXd,  Luc.  in  both 
2:«X«(). — Father  of  king  Asa's  wife  Azubah,  who 
was  queen-mother  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K  2S",  2  Ch  20*').  It  is  unusual  for  the  queen- 
mother's  father  to  be  named  in  the  summaries 
of  the  earliest  reigns.  Besides  Shilki,  Absalom 
(1 K  16.  Abishalom)  and  (2  K  ")  Ahab  (or  Omri) 
mie  the  only  certain  cases. 

SHILHIH  {o'nW  t  LXX  B  ZaXi  A  Ttkettn ;  Vulg. 
Silim).  —  A  town  of  Jndah,  in  the  Negeb,  or 
South,  which  is  mentioned  between  Lebaoth  and 
Ain  (Joe  15").  The  site  was  unknown  to  EnsebiuB 
and  Jerome  {Onom.  *.  SoXeci,  Selei),  and  has  not  yet 
been  recovered.  In  the  list  of  towns  iJlotted  to 
Simeon  (Joe  19*)  its  place  is  taken  by  Shamhen, 
and  in  1  Ch  4"  by  Shaaraim  (see  Shaasaiu,  No.  2). 

From  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  it  has  been 
•rroneonsly  supposed  that  Shilhim  and  Ain  are  the 
Salim  and  Aenon  of  Jn  3".   See  Salim. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

BHILLEH,  8HILLEWTES.  — See  Shallch, 
No.  7. 

8HIL0AH.— See  Shslah  and  Siloah. 

SHILOH  (usually  rtW,  8  times  thrice  ^W,  Gn 
49"  [see  the  next  art.]  n^'ip* ;  oriKinally,  as  the 

fentuic  '}W  <8hllonite'  shows,  fS!^;  LXX  2i;Xw, 
lijXwM,  Jg  21"-'»-"  B  ZrjXwi-).— The  situation  of 
Shiloh  is,  in  Jg  21>*,  described  with  nnnsnal  min- 
nteness :  it  is  said  to  lie  '  on  the  north  of  Beth-el, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up 
from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  sonth  of 
Leb6nah.'  The  noeition  of  the  modem  Seililn 
corresponds  exactly  with  this  description :  as  the 
traveller  now  jonmeys  along  the  great  north  road 


which  leads  to  N&blus  (the  ancient  Shechem),  he 
passes  Beittn  (Beth-el)  at  10  miles  from  Jerus. ; 
at  about  8  miles  N.  of  BeitSn  (near  Siiijilj,  if  he 
tnms  to  the  right  for  about  a  mile,  and  then,  at 
Turmus'Aya,  turns  northwards  and  crosses  a  small 
plain,  he  will  see  rising  before  him,  at  9^  miles 
N.N.E  of  Beittn,  the  large  rounded  Tell,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  ruined  site  of  SeilQn ;  N.  of 
the  Tell  runs  the  W&dy  Seilftn,  and  going  down 
this  to  the  W.  he  will  rejoin  the  hi<j;E  road  at  a 
point  10  miles  N.  of  Beittn,  and  a  little  E.  of 
el-Lubban,  evidently  the  LebOn&h  of  Jg  21»,  3 
miles  N.N.W.  of  SeilQn.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  the  natural  situation  of  Seildn  is  its 
seclusion.  'On  the  E.  and  N.  it  is  shut  in  by 
bare  and  lofty  hills  of  grey  limestone,  dotted  over 
with  a  few  fig-trees ; '  only  on  the  8.  is  it  open  to- 
wards the  plain  just  mentioned.  The  Tell  on 
which  Seililn  stands  is  some  1800  ft.  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  900  ft.  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  wady  on 
the  N.  is  a  deep  valley,  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
many  rock-cnt  sepulchres;  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  on  the  E.,  about  {  mile  from  the  Tell, 
there  is  a  fine  spring  of  water.  The  site  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  'the  rained  houses  of  a 
modem  vulage,  with  here  and  there  fragments  of 
masonry  which  may  date  back  to  Crusading  times, 
especially  one  slopmg  scarp.'  The  vineyards  (Jg 
21«'-»)of  Shiloh  have  disappeared :  but  the  traces 
of  terraces,  still  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  Tell, 
show  that  once  it  was  actively  cultivated.  Below 
the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  N.  of  the  ruins,  a  kind 
of  irregular  quadrangle,  some  400  ft.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  80  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  has  been  hewn 
roughly  vat  of  the  rock ;  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  (see 
below).  Leaving  the  Tell  on  the  S.E.,  traces  of  an 
ancient  road,  about  10  ft.  wide,  are  visible.  At  the 
S.E.  foot  of  the  Tell  there  is  a  small  disused 
mosque,  shaded  by  a  fine  oak  tree ;  and,  some  600 
yds.  S.E.  of  this,  a  building  which  seems  to  have 
been  once  a  ^rnagogue,  37  ft.  square,  built  of  good 
mason  ry  (see  further  particulars  in  Guirin,  Samarie, 
ii.  (1875)  21-23 ;  PEFMem.  iL  367-370,  with  a  plan 
of  the  Tell ;  Conder,  Tent  Work*,  44-46). 

Shiloh  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Israel.  It  lay  in  the  territory  of  Eph- 
raim,  12  miles  S.  of  Shechem.  It  was  tne  spot  at 
which,  after  leaving  Gilgal,  the  ark  and  tent  of 
meeting  were  stationed^  and  where  also,  according 
to  tradition,  Joshua  divided  the  land  by  lot  be- 
tween the  tribes  (Jos  18«-  »•  JE ;  18'  19«  21«  22»- " 
P).  It  continued  to  be  the  principal  Isr.  sanctuary 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges  (cf.  Jg  18" 
'all  the  time  that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh') 
till  the  age  of  Samuel  (1  S  1-4).  The  narrative  of 
Jg  21"'" — which,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
some  other  parts  of  Jg  19-21,  is  certainly  ancient — 
introduces  us  to  a  primitive  stage  of  religious  feel- 
ing and  practice  in  Israel :  we  near  of  '  Jahweh's 
pilgrimage,'  held  annually  in  Shiloh,  and  of  tiie 
maidens  of  Shiloh  coming  out  to  dance  in  the 
choruses  (cf.  Ex  15*  32") ;  the  feast,  to  judge  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  seems  (like  that 
of  Shechem,  Jg  V)  to  have  been  at  this  time 
hardly  more  than  a  local  village  festivid,  though  it 
may  nave  already  been  attended  by  pilgrims  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  1  S  1-2  appears  to  have 
developed  into  an  early  form  of  what  is  called  in 
JE  the  'pilgrimage  of  Ingathering' (Ex  23"  34"), 
or  (D,  P,  and  later)  the  '  pilgrimage  of  Booths '  (cf . 
Wellh.  Hist.  94) :  on  the  particular  occasion  referred 
to,  the  Benjamites,  laying  wait  for  the  women  in 
the  vineyards,  captured  them,  and  carried  them 
home  as  wives.  In  1  S  1-4  (cf.  14*,  1  K  2*7)  Eli  and 
his  two  sons  are  priests  at  Sliiloh  ;  the  ark  is  still 
there,  till  it  is  carried  off  (4*''-)  to  be  a  protection 
to  the  Israelites  in  their  battles  with  the  Pbilia 
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tines ;  a  pilgrimage  is  made  to  it  '  from  year  to 
year'  (.t?-?;  irprp  l'2»  [of.  1»] :  so  Ex  IS"  Jg  !!• 
21"),  for  porpoees  of  sacriiice,  at  the  '  ooming 
ronnd  of  the  days'  (1",  cf.  Ex  34"),  ».«.  at  the 
arriTal  of  the  new  year,  when  the  pilgrimage  of 
Ingathering  (TPK?  U  Ex.  I.e.)  was  held  ;  Elluinah 


and  his  honsehold  go  np  to  it  regularly  (1"  2"'') 
from  tlieir  home — prohaoly  (see  Ramah,  6)  either 
at  R&m-allah,  12  miles  to  the  S.VV.,  or  at  Beit 
Rima,  12  miles  to  the  W. ;  and  the  youthful 
Samuel  is  presented  there  to  Jahweh,  to  minister 
before  Him  ( 1**^  2>*  etc. ).  The  sanctnaiy  in  which 
the  ark  is,  is  however  no  longer,  as  in  the  Pent., 
a '  tabernacle '  or '  tent '  (Snk) ;  it  is  a  fixed  stmctnre, 
a  'Umplo'  (S^  or  'house'  (1'  "),  with  a 

'door-post'  (finit?  !•)  and  'doors'  (n^n^  3"):  see, 
further,  Tabkrnacle.  The  representation  in  1 S 
1-4,  taken  as  a  whole,  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  more  considerable  religious  centre,  and  a 
more  fully  organized  system  of  religions  observ- 
ances, than  appear  to  be  implied  by  the  terms 
of  Jg  21»->i.  The  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  is  not, 
however,  after  1  S  1-4,  again  referred  to  in  the 
history ;  and  it  seems  in  fact  that,  shortly  after 
the  event8  narrated  in  these  chapters,  it  was  de- 
stroyedj  probably  by  the  Philistines;  in  ch.  22  (v. "  cf . 
with  14'),  it  may  DO  obsenred,  the  priestliood  settled 
formerly  at  Shiloh  appears  at  Nob.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  disaster  was  so  vividly  impressed  upon 
the  people's  memory  that  long  afterwards  Jeremiah 
could  refer  to  it  as  a  token  of  what  J'  might  do 
then  to  His  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Jer  7"  '  But  go 
ye  now  to  my  place  [i.e.  my  sacred  place],  which 
was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  caused  my  name  to  dwell  at 
the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  my  people  Israel,'  v.>*;  26*  'I  will  make 
this  house  like  Shiloh,'  v.*^ ;  and  it  is  allnded  to 
ahio  by  a  late  psalmist  (Ps  78" '  He  forsook  the 
dwelling-place  of  Shiloh,  the  tent  he  had  caused 
to  dwell  among  men ').  It  is  indeed  very  possible 
that  the  narrative  of  this  diaaster  formed  the 
original  sequel  of  1  S  4"'-7',  and  tliat  when  the 
Book  of  Samuel  assumed  its  present  form  it  was 
omitted  to  make  room  for  7'-8.  Shiloh  itself, 
however,  continued  to  be  inhabited ;  for  the  pro- 
phet Ahijah,  who  promised  Jeroboam  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  was  a  native  of  it  (1  K  II*  12" 
[=2  Ch  10"]  15» ;  cf.  2Ch  9») ;  and  Jeroboam's  wife 
went  there  to  consult  him  when  her  husband  was 
ill  (1  K  14*- «):  see  also  Jer  41* 

Tbonsb  •  ttw  medtoral  writara  ww«  acqunlnted  with  the 
rita  of  Bbiloh  (Moon,  Jvdan,  p.  461  n.),  it  wu  practically  ud- 
known  (rom  to*  time  of  Jerome  till  it  wu  rediacovend  by 
BoUneon,  BRP  IL  2eS-Z7a  Ct.  SUnley,  SP  231-8.  Jerome 
■peak!  ot  the  remaiiu  of  >n  altar  Jiut  vliible  there :  Epi- 
tafk.  Paula  0r.  S,  p.  078,  ed.  Bened.),  '  Quid  narrem  Silo,  in 
qua  altart  dinitmn  bodiequ*  monetimtarr' ;  Coinin.  on  Zapb 
1"  (ill.  ieS6X '  Tlx  altaris  (uodamenta  monstmntur.' 

S.  R.  Drivkr. 

SHILOH  (nW,  Sam.  nS<0>  6n  49"'.— L  In  ex- 
amining the  various  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  first  those  adopted  by  A V  and  RV,  or  admitted 
into  RVm.   There  are  four  of  them. 

(1)  '  Until  Shiloh  come.' — This  rendering  did  not 
appear  in  any  translation  of  the  Bible  before  the 
loth  oent,  though  some  authority  for  it  might 
have  been  found  u  a  fanciful  Talm.  passage.  The 
Wyclif  VSS  foUowed  the  Vulg.  {qui  mUtendut  est, 
reading  apparently  n)t) :'  till  he  come  that  shadl  be 
(or  is  to  be)  sent.'  Coverdale's  Bible  of  1535  has  '  till 
the  worthye  oome.'  Seb.  MUnster's  version  (1534) 
was  the  first  totreat  the  word  as  a  name :  quomque 
vmUU  Silo.  John  Rogers  (1637)  has  '  until  Sylo 
eome.'  Matthew,  Tavemer,  the  Great  BiUe,  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  all  adopt  it :'  till  Shfloh  come.' 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  rendering  is  to 
find  a  meaning  for  Shiloh  as  a  designation  of  the 
Mwsriah.  The  only  indioatioD  of  a  desire  to  make 


it  a  proper  name  appears  in  the  Talm.  passage 
alluded  to  above,  SanL  SSb  -.  •  Rah  said.  The  world 
was  created  only  for  the  sake  of  David  ;  Samuel 
said.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  Moses ;  R.  Yochanan 
said.  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah. 
What  is  his  name?  Those  of  the  school  of  R. 
ShUa  say,  Shfloh  is  his  name,  as  it  is  said  "  Until 
Shfloh  come."  Those  of  the  school  of  R.  Yannai  say, 
Yinnon  is  his  name,  as  it  is  said  (Ps  72'),  Before 
the  sun  let  his  name  be  propagated  (vtnnon).  Those 
of  the  school  of  R.  Chaninah  say,  Chaninah  is  his 
name,  as  it  is  said  (Jer  16"),  For  I  wiU  give  yon 
no  favour  {Jianina).'  This  attempt  to  connect 
the  Messiah's  name  with  that  of  some  favourite 
teacher,  of  oonrse  renders  the  passage  worthless  as 
an  authority. 

Even  as  a  title  Shiloh  cannot  be  legitimately 
supported.  It  has  been  taken  as  an  abstract  noon 
put  for  a  concrete,  '  tiU  real  (or  a  rest-  or  peaet- 

Etr)  come.'  This  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
Vater,  Justi,  Rosenmiiller,  Winer,  Banmgarten- 
isios,  Hengstenbeig,  Reinke,  Gesenins  {Lex.), 
Murphy,  and  others,  though  many  of  these  writers 
understand  by  the  peace^giver  Solomon  or  some 
other  earthly  ruler,  not  the  Messiah.  But  the 
phUological  aifficulties  in  its  way  are  very  grmt. 
The  form  rfj^  presupposes  a  verb  W  or  St  which 
does  not  exist.  It  cannot  be  legitimately  derived 
from  .1^.  Besides,  this  verb  is  so  often  associated 
with  the  idea  of  careless,  worldly  ease,  that  a  title 
of  the  Messiah  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been 
derived  from  it. 

A  different  justification  of  Shfloh  =  Messiah  is 
attempted  in  the  Targnm  pseudo-Jonathan,  and 
the  MT        may  rest  on  it.    It  makes  it  mean 
'  his  son.'  But  there  is  no  Heb.  word  S<<>. 
Even  could  these  difiiculties  be  surmounted,  a 

S eater  one  remains  in  the  way  of  the  AV  and 
V  rendering.  The  announcement  of  the  Messiah 
by  name  or  title  is  out  of  place  in  a  patriarchal 
blessing.  Even  a  late  editor  would  not  so  ^or- 
ingly  have  violated  the  proprieties  of  time.  The 
alwenoe  of  NT  reference  is  also  strongly  against 
such  an  interpretation. 

(2)  '  UntU  he  oome  to  Shfloh.'  This  has  much 
in  its  favour.  Shfloh,  wherever  else  it  occurs, 
denotes  tiie  Ephraimite  town.  It  is  natural  to  take 
it  so  here.  Tne  construction  of  the  sentence  and 
the  paraUelism  both  suggest  this  ruidering.  In 
1  S  4^  the  very  phrase  occurs,  rn^  ia^ 

Taken  so,  the  clause  is  understood  to  refer  to 
the  assembling  of  Israel  as  a  nation  at  Shiloh 
(Jos  18>),  when  Jndah  may  be  supposed  to  have 
lost  the  pre-eminence  or  tribe-leadership  held  by 
it  in  the  wanderings  (Nn  lO"*,  Jg  !*•  Joe  16). 
This  interpretation  does  not  neoesMuily  affect  the 
Messianic  character  of  the  whole  passage,  though 
it  no  longer  attaches  the  tiiought  to  the  word 
Shfloh.  'The  view  is  undoubtedly  an  attractive 
one.  We  see  Jndah,  the  honoured  of  his  brethren, 
marching  in  triumphal  progress  to  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  there  laying  down  the  emblems  of 
authority  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace, 
whfle  the  nations  around  bow  submissive  to  his 
sway.  And  if,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  an  effort 
was  made  to  constitute  Shfloh  a  poliacal  as  well 
as  a  religious  centre,  thus  anticipating  Jerus.,  thin 
interpretation  becomes  stiU  more  attractive. 

The  objections  to  it  are  twofold.  First,  and 
PS_h9  seem  to  suggest  sover«gnty  rather  than  mere 
tribal  pre-eminence  (see  art.  LAWOIVBB,  voL  iiL 
n.  83*).  The  historical  difficulty  is  stUl  greater. 
No  particular  place  is  assigned  to  Jndah  in  the 
histories  in  connexion  with  Shfloh.  Indeed  its 
rOle  took  it,  not  to  Shfloh,  but  to  Hebron  and  its 
neighbourhood.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  some 
commentators  supply  a  ganeral  subject  to  the  verb^ 
*till  one  or  the  pe<^  oomfr'*  But, 
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objection  renudna.  It  it  oat  of  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  patriarchal  blessings  to  affix  a  limit 
to  the  proepentjr  of  a  tribe.  In  the  case  of  Judah 
especially,  we  shoold  expect  a  farther  outlook,  and 
it  seems  too  violent  to  explain  '  Judah  will  lead  till 
Canaan  is  subdued  and  after.'  [Cf.,  however,  the 
nse  of  IB  in  Ps  llO*  112> ;  see  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.  :  iir, 
U.  Ibl 

Many  good  names,  however,  support  the  render- 
ing inst  discussed.  Amon^  them  are  Eicbhom, 
Herder,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Dehtzsch,  Dillmann  [pro- 
visionally ;  but  thinking  (so  also  Holz.)  that  a 
really  satisfactory  explanation  is  not  to  be  found], 
S.  Davidson,  Strack  (and  Riidiger,  Thet.,  giving  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  peace  or  re^  in  Shiloh). 
Influenced  by  the  objections  stated  above,  Hitzig, 
Tuch,  and  G.  Baur  would  translate  '9*^  at  long  at, 
on  the  analogy  of  Hor.  Od.  in.  30.  (7-9) ;  cf.  verg. 
jEn.  ix.  446-449.  But  Shiloh  had  been  destroyed 
long  before  Judah  obtained  real  supremacy.  It  is 
as  a  fallen  rival  to  Jerusalem  that  prophets  allude 
to  the  place. 

(3)  'Until  that  which  is  his  shall  come.'  This 
follows  the  reading  nW,  a  poetical  equivalent  of 

yhli-  It  was  presumably  the  reading  of  the  LXX 
(and  Theod.),  who  render  lot  fty  I\$t}  rd  AroKtliun 
air^, '  till  the  things  reserved  for  him  come.'  This 
is  adopted,  with  some  hesitation,  by  Driver.  But, 
as  Dillm.  says,  li  for  the  relative  in  an  apparently 
Judsean  text  would  be  very  strai^e.  The  inde- 
terminate expression  of  the  Messianic  hope  is  in 
its  favour. 

(4)  '  Until  he  come  whose  it  is.'  This  follows  a 
variant  reading  of  LXX  ji  ariKetmi,  a  reading  lend- 
ing Itself  so  readily  to  Christian  ex^esis  that  we 
do  not  wonder  at  its  adoption  bv  the  Fathers, 
e.g.  Justin,  Ap.  L  32  (supplying  snortly  after  ri 
^oo'iXeioi'),  Ignat.  Phil,  (longer  form),  Iren.  17.  z. 
2,  Origen  (frecniently).  It  was  adopted  also  by 
Onkelos  ('the  Messiah,  whose  is  the  kingdom')^ 
the  Peshi^ta,  and  Sa'adya  (10th  cent.].  Tne  ren- 
dering is,  however,  a  doubtful  one,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  Gunkel;  for  the  subject  'it'  (mn)  is 
missing:  Onkelos'  version  is  a  paraphrase  which 
may  or  may  not  be  Icjgitimate.  Ezk  21**  (Heb.) 
presents  a  somewhat  similar  phrase  \*>  if*q  lia  ns 
B^TW;  but  the  subject  in  the  relative  clause  is 
here  expressed.  Still,  whether  original  or  not, 
this  residing  seems  to  express  a  right  sense  i  cf. 
(6)  below. 

iL  Other  suggestions  are— <I)  'Till  tranquillity 
oome.'  This  assumes  the  existence  of  a  very 
possible  or  ri^  =  peace.  But  it  leaves  the 
sentence  without  an  explanation  of  Sh),  and  the 
parallelism  suffers.  It  has  the  support  of  Reuse, 
Knobel,  Friedlfinder. 

(2)  '  Till  he  comes  to  peacef  ulness  or  a  place  of 
test' (also  nW).   So  Kurtz,  Oehler,  and  Perowne. 

(3)  '  Till  he  comes  to  that  which  va  his  own.' 
So  Orelli  {Alttett.  Weitt.  von  d.  VoUendung  det 
Ootteireiches,  1882,  p.  137  £  [=0T  Proph.  117  ff.]), 
comparing  Dt  33^ ;  and  apparently  Ball. 

(4)  Lagarde  {Onom.  Sacra,  1870,  ii.  96),  compar- 
ing Mai  S*,  conjectures,  as  Matthew  Hiller  had  done 
bel  ore  him,  f&ttif = hit  detired  one.  This  is  accepted 
by  Bickell  ( Carm.  VT  Metrice,  1882,  p.  188).  Driver 
ODjects  that  the  word  savours  of  Syr.  rather  than 
Heb.,  and  that  the  sense  atked  is  not  suitable  here. 

(6)  Wellhausen,  in  his  Getchiehte,  p.  376  (1878), 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  ^7]  was  a  gloss 
explanatory  of  .tW.  '  Till  he  come  to  whom  is  the 
obedience,'  etc.  But  this  destroys  the  ritr«.nnli»m 
and  the  symmetry  of  the  verse. 

(6)  Wellh.  (Comp.  321),  abandoning  (6),  Utuiks 
that  the  verse  denotes  in  some  way  an  ideal  limit 
of  time,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  yn- 
supposes  (as  in  fact  the  terms  of  w.*-  *  do  likewise) 
the  Davidic  monarchy  [he  does  not  say  dearly 


how  he  understands  n^<ir|.  This  view  of  Uie  pas- 
sage certainly  seems  correct.  In  spite  of  the  oiffi- 
ctuties  connected  with  nV'v,  the  words  do  seem  to 
refer  to  the  transition  of  the  power  of  Judah  into 
the  hands  of  an  ideal  ruler. 

(7)  Cheyne  (Isaiah,  ii.  [18841  Essay  iv.)  thinks  the 
text  was  once  fuller,  and  would  read  7f>  niN'  or  Dk^. 

(8)  Nenbauer,  Athenceum,  IAkj  30th,  1885,  pro- 
poses to  read  oW,  i.e.  Jerusalem,  'until  he  come 
to  Salem '  (cf.  Ball),  with  allusion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Davidic  kingdom.  This,  of  course, 
implies  that  03P  has  the  meaning  '  leader's  staff, 
not '  sceptre'  (cf.  p.  500''  bottom). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Messianic  tone  of 
the  passage  is  independent  of  the  reading  of  this 
clause,  bemg  conveyed  by  the  clause  sacceeding  it. 

LmkATOBS.— Beside*  abore  dtaUone  and  nfennoes  see 
Driver  In  Caimib.  Jemmal  <^  PhU.  vol  zir.  No.  27,  1885 
(■TDopels  and  expluiation  of  Babbin.  and  other  tnterpretatioiu)^ 
and  Biepoiitor,  Srd  seriee,  toL  U.  (1885]  p.  10  0. ;  8.  Davidaon, 

JrUnd.  to  or,  ToL  L;  Kurtz,  BUt.  Old  Covenant,  voL  IL; 
the  Oomm.  on  Qn  491l> ;  and  the  hiat.  and  exeg.  '"-"ITT'i^  ia 
O.  Baur,  AUUit.  Wanagmg  (ISaiX  227-290. 

A.  S.  AaiiER. 
SHILOHITE  ['ir^i  in  2Ch  9**  'ifrt IQ^,  Neh 
11'  ';^V). — Gentilic  name  from  Shiloh  (which  see 
ad  init.  p.  449*).  It  is  applied  in  the  OT  to  1. 
Ahijah  (see  vol.  L  p.  56*).  2.  A  Jadahite  famUy, 
settled  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile,  Neh  II'  (Av 
wrongly  Sliiloni),  1  Ch  9'.  In  these  last  two 
passages  we  should  prob.  read  SAelanite  (of. 
Ku  26*),  >.«.  descendant  of  Sbblah,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Judah.  The  LXX  readings  are :  B  Zi;Xw- 
ptlTfit  (1  K  11*  12"  15»,  2  Ch  9*  10"),  2i7X«»e< 
(1  Ch  9*),  ^v^mi  (Neh  11*) ;  A  (in  the  same  three 
groups  of  passages,  respectively)  Zi^bnp,  ZifKiM, 
'UWi ;  Luc  (in  Neh  11')  XiKaytL 


SHILSHAH 

An  Asherite, 


ite,  1  Ch  7*', 


BA  SdKavi,  Lno.  ZeXe/vdv). — 


SHIKEA  (Mir;«>).— 1.  See  Shammva,  No.  2.  2. 
A  Merarite,  1  Ch  e**"*  (B  Xo/ui,  A  So/wl,  Luc 
Za/iad).  3.  A  Gershonite,  1  Ch  6**<*<>  (2e^).  «. 
See  SUAHMAH,  No.  2. 

8HIMEAH  {mf^ ;  B  ^/lai,  A  Za/ted,  Lao.  Za/iaA). 
— A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  '  father'  of  Oibeon, 
1  Ch  8**,  called  in  9**  Shimeam  {oipf^t  Bk  Lne. 
Xa/md,  A  Saiii). 

8HI1IEAH.— See  Shihkab. 

8HIMEATH  {nui}^  or  nai^;  LXX  in  2Khigs 
'ltiiovi0,  B  in  2Chron.  Zafid,  A  Sa/iSe,  Luc.  XanaiS). 
— One  of  the  murderers  of  king  Joash  of  Judah  u 
oaUed  son  of  Shimeath  (2  K 12^'  (Heb.  *»),  2 Ch 24**). 
His  own  name  in  1  Kings  is  given  as  Jozaear.  But 
the  evidence  of  2  Chron.,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  witness  of  Heb.  MSS,  suggest  that  the  name 
was  originally  Jehozabad  (see  Jozacab).  This  is 
the  name  of  the  second  assasBin  also.  It  is  there- 
fore significant  that. in  the  text  of  2  Chron.  the 
one  is  njnc^s  and  the  other  n'loc^n.  It  becomes 
highl3[  probable  that  the  historian  namaH  one 
assassin  only,  and  that  a  second  has  been  created 
bv  dittography  and  textual  cormption.  If  so, 
Snimeatn  is  probably  the  ori^nal  of  the  variants 
Bhomer,  Bhimrith,  and  Shimeath.  In  the  present 
text  of  2  Chron.  Shimeath  is  plainly  a  woman,  an 
Anunonitess.  But  in  the  light  of  the  hypothesis 
here  maintained  there  is  eqim  reason  to  aaopt  the 
alternative  '  Moabite '  from  the  following  olanse, 
and  the  one  throws  doubt  on  the  other.  Probably 
Shimeath's  Ammonite  nationality  belongs  to  a 
later  amplification  of  the  narrative.  It  is  then 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  father  of  Jozacar 
(Jehozabad)  was  named  Shimeath,  and  not  his 
mother.  9ai  '  to  hear '  is  the  root  of  a  number  o( 
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SHTMF.ATHITE8 


SHIMON 


£ roper  names  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
mguagea  (Sbimea,  Shimei,  etc.). 

W.  B.  Stevenson. 
8HIMEATHITE8  (OTSPf ;  BA  ZapM0ultL,  Lac 
Za/metlr). — A  minor  subdivision  of  the  Calebites 
(1  Ch  2").  They  are  represented  as  belon^ng 
to  that  section  or  generation  which  inhabited 
districts  near  Jerusalem.  They  appear  to  be  a 
dependency  of  Bethlehem  as  the  text  stands  (cf. 
V.*).  Possibly  they  are  named  as  one  of  the 
'  families  of  the  scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez.* 
In  that  case  it  is  nnlikely  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  place.  The  Vulgate  does  not 
transcribe,  it  translates  retonantet.  Wellh.  (d« 
Gentibu*,  1870)  implicitly  suggests  the  meaning 
'  traditionista'  (p.  SO).  This  would  no  doubt 
stamp  the  record  as  »  description  of  the  post- 
exilic  distribution  of  the  population  of  Judah 
(vv.""^  according  to  Wellh.  e  conjecture).  Simi- 
larly, but  in  appearance  less  logically,  the  state- 
ment: eanentet  (Vulg.  tr.  of  '  Tirathites ')  et 
retonantet  ideo  leribuntur  eo  quod  astidue  in 
Lege  Dei  et  in  Prophetit  ventUiantur  (Jerome, 
Opera,  ed.  Vallar.*  iii.  855).  But  the  Shimeathites 
may  be  distinct  from  the  '  families  of  the  scribes,' 
ana  the  name  may  denote  the  inhabitants  of  a 
locality  other  than  Jabez.  The  state  of  the  text 
even  suggests  that  they  were  a  dependency  of 
some  other  town  than  Bethlehem,  now  uimamed. 
It  is  not  clear  who  are  designated  '  Kenites '  by 
the  last  clause  of  v.".  The  Kenites  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Calebites.  See,  further,  Wellh.  ae 
Gentibws ;  also  art  Genbalooy,  §  IV.  39. 

W.  B.  SXBVtNSON. 

SHIMEI  ('1^ ;  B  Ztiutl  always,  A  Ze/wl  always 
except  in  Samuel  and  Kings).—!.  Second  son  of 
Gershon,  Ex  6",  Nn  3*",  1  Ch  6"  23'-  ».  In 
Zee  12"  '  the  family  of  the  Shimeitea '  (<t>uMi  roD 
^/tttir)  is  specified  merely  as  a  typical  instance  of 
a  division  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  would  mourn 
anart  _  from  the  other  divisions.  In  1  Ch  23* 
Shimei  must  be  a  mistake  for  one  of  the  sons  of 
libni  or  Ladan  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse. 
2.  'A  man  of  the  family  of  Uie  Eonse  of  Sanl,' 
2S1«^»M9»«,  lK2^»-*»-.  He  ia  caUed  son  of 
Gera,  by  which  it  is  probably  meant  that  he  was 
descended  from  Gera,  son  or  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(Gn  46"^,  I  Ch  8^  •).  The  incident  so  graphically 
described  in  2  S  16"^  must  not  be  re{[arded  as  am 
isolated  outrage  committed  by  an  individual  acting 
on  a  momentary  impulse.  Its  true  significance 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  rebellion  of  Sheba  a  Benjamite  (2S  20),  which 
oocurred  veiy shortlyafterwards.  The  Benjamites 
never  quite  forgave  David  for  his  having  prevailed 
over  the  house  of  Saul ;  and  later  on,  when  the 
neat  schism  took  place,  the  most  important  of 
the  Benjamite  towns,  such  as  Bethel  and  Jericho, 
aided  against  the  Davidic  dynasty.  David  cer- 
tainly was  not  directly  responsible  for  the  death 
either  of  Abner  or  of  Ishbosheth  (2  S  3*'  4"),  but 
his  complicity  in  their  murders  may  very  poesibly 
have  been  suspected  by  Saul's  adherents.  It  would 
be  remembered,  too,  that  David's  men  had  origin- 
ally formed  a  division  of  the  Philistine  army  (I  S  28' 
29^)  that  killed  Saul  and  his  three  sons,  and  more 
recently  seven  of  Saul's  sons  had  been  sacrificed 
Vy  the  Gibeonites  with  David's  sanction  (2  S  21'). 

When  the  king  was  returning  in  triumph, 
Shimei  was  among  the  first  to  greet  him,  '  the 
first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph.'  Josephus  {Ant. 
Tn.  xi.  2)  says  that  he  assisted  Ziba  and  the  men 
of  Judah  in  laying  a  laridge  of  boats  over  the  river 
Jordan.  In  any  case  he  poured  forth  an  abject 
apolc^  for  his  mst  misconduct,  and  obtained  a 
promise  that  his  life  would  not  be  forfeited  for  it. 
As  David's  strong  sense  of  submission  to  God's 
will  had  previoody  made  him  restrain  Abishai 


from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  the  insnlter, 
so  now,  realizing  that  by  the  mercy  of  God  he  was 
beginning  his  reign  afresh,  he  felt  that  it  was 
fitting  that  the  occasion  should  be  marked  by  the 
customary  exhibition  of  royal  clemency  (cf.  1  S 
11",  2  K  25").  Perhaps  David  never  forgot  that 
'  grievous  curse,'  every  letter  of  which  was  signifi- 
cant, as  was  afterwards  said  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.),  or 
forgave  the  utterer  of  it;  and  a  late(?)  writer  in 
1  K  2  records  that  years  aiterwards  he  recalled  it 
in  his  dying  charge  to  Solomon,  and  bade  him 
devise  some  means  whereby  Shimei's  hoar  head 
might  be  brought  down  to  the  grave  with  blood. 

This  nanmtiTe,  U  taken  u  historical  (which  Wellh.,  Stade, 
and  other!  deny  it  to  be),  haa  given  rise  to  much  diecuaaion. 
It  baa  often  been  nrjred  that,  in  acting  aa  be  did,  David  *  kept 
the  word  of  promiae  to  the  ear,  and  broke  tt  to  the  hope.'  Let 
it  at  once  be  acknowledged  that  the  apirit  of  David,  il  he  gave 
the  charge  aaoribed  to  him,  waa  not  that  of  Christ.  Is  there 
not  an  anachronism  Involved  In  the  supposition  that  it  should 
be  ?  But,  even  vpu^  from  that,  it  doea  not  seem  likely  that 
David's  promlaa,  as  recorded  by  the  historian, '  Thou  shMt  not 
die,'  or,  as  racoliacted  by  himself, '  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death 
with  the  swocd'  ('  non  te  Interficiam  gladio  sea  lingua,'  Jerome, 
Qu.  Heb.\  oould  iiave  been  understood  by  Shimei  aa  an  nn- 
oonditional  one ;  and  in  fact,  however  strongly  we  may  con- 
demn David's  unforgiving  spirit.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Shimei's  execution  waa  solely  due  to  his  own  folly.  '  His  blood 
was  upon  his  own  head.'  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  agree- 
ment that  Solomon  made  with  him, '  the  brook  Kidron '  (1 K  ^ 
Is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  dty  bonrtdarles  In  any  direo- 
Hon.  Shimal  wooU  not  cross  tha  Kidron  when  going  to  Oath. 

8.  An  eminent  man  who  remained  loyal  to 
David  when  Adonijah  rebelled  (1  K  1').  It  is 
very  uncertain  who  he  was.  Jos.  \Ant.  vn.  xiv.  4) 
vaguely  calls  him  'David's  friend.'  Jerome  {Qu. 
Heb.  in  loc.)  identifies  him  with  No.  2.  Other  con- 
jectures are  that  he  was  the  same  as  No.  4  or  No.  S. 

i.  A  brother  of  David  (2  S  21"),  othenvise 
known  aa  Shahhah  (1  S  16>  17"),  Shimeah  (2  S 
13*),  and  Shlmea  (1  Ch  2"  20").  8.  The  son  of 
Ela,  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  ofiBcers.  His 
dvstrict  was  Benjamin  (1  K  4").  6.  Brother  of 
Zembbabel  (1  Ch  3",  B  om.).  7/ Apparently 
grandson  of  Simeon  (1  Ch  4**- He  had  six- 
teen sons  and  six  danghtera,  and  is  nieciall^  noted 
as  having  been  the  moet  prolific  of  all  his  tribe. 
8.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Joel  (1  Ch  61  A  has  "Zt/JutlM 
in  the  first  occurrence  of  the  name) ;  possibly  the 
same  as  Shema  in  v.*  9,  B  So/uei,  a  Levitt  son 
of  Merari  (1  Ch  8^.  10.  A  Levite,  im  the  pedi- 
gree of  Asaph,  David's  precentor  (1  Ch  6**).  He  ia 
omitted  in  v.".  11.  A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8**. 
See  Shema,  No.  2.  12.  B  'Em««<,  son  of  Jednthnn, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  tenth  course  of  Levites 
(1  Ch  25"^).  His  name  is  omitted  in  MT  of  v.», 
but  the  LXX  has  it  there  after  '  Jeshaiah.'  IS. 
The  Ramathite  (1  Ch  27"),  one  of  David's  officera. 
He  was  •  over  the  vineyards.'  14.  A  Levite  '  of  the 
sons  of  Heman,'  in  tne  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch 
29'') ;  one  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
purification  of  the  temple.  Perhaps  the  same 
person  is  meant  in  2  Ch  31'*"  where  he  ia  the 
second  Levitical  superintendent  over  the  '  oblations 
and  tithes'  which  were  stored  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  15.  A  Levite  (Ezr  10"  BA  Za^o^,  K  laiioiS ; 
1  Es  9"  Semela).  16.  A  layman  '  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum '  (Ezr  10",  1  Es  9"  Bemei).  17.  A  layman 
<of  the  sons  of  Bani'  (Ezr  10",  1  Es  O^  Bomeis). 
These  last  three  are  m  the  list  of  those  who 
married  foreign  wives.  18.  A  Benjamite  in  the 
pedigree  of  lidbrdecai  (Est  9),  called  in  Ad.  Est  11* 
Bemeiai.  N.  J.  D.  Whitk. 

8HIME0N  (^T^,  the  name  that  appears  else- 
where as  Simeon). — One  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10*^ ;  BA  Z<Awiir, 
Luc.  2v^iSr. 

8HI1I0N  (Ito^ ;  B  Z«^(ir,  A  Zt/uuSir.  Lnc.  Z«m<> 
— ^The  eponym  of  a  Judahite  family,  1  Ch  4**. 
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SHINAB 


SHIMSiTH  (n-rai» ;  BA  Zafiapd0.  Lne.  :SafiaptC).— 
A  Benjamite,  1  Cii  8". 

SHIMBI  (Tpt').— 1.  A  Simeonite,  1  Ch  4"  (B 
Safuip,  A  :£a/iaplat,  Lnc.  Xai/apel}.  2.  The  father 
of  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11«  (B  Za/wpt,  A 
and  Lao.  Zaitagl).  8.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
gatekeepers,  1  Cb  2S'*(BA  ^vKAtrcorret  [translating, 
as  if  Lac.  Za^apl).  4.  A  Levite,  2  Ch  29"  (B 
ra/i^/xi,  A  and  Luc.  Zofifipl). 

SHIHBITH.— See  SHDfEATa. 

SHimtOH  The  fourth  son  of  Issachar, 

Gn  46^*  (A  Za/ifipifi,  D  Xaitfipiy,  Lac.  ZaitfifA  tal 
Taitfiph),  Na  26«W  (B*  Za/uLfiii,  B*F  Tafipd/ji,  A 
'Afippir,  Lnc.  'kftppiii),  1  Ch  7'  (B  Zt/upiiv,  A 
Ta/ipi/i,  Luc.  loiifyim).  The  gentilic  name  Shim- 
ronites  {'ft?^;  B*  Zafiapao'tl,  B**"  la/ipantl,  A 
'Aii^fdiul,  Luc.  'A/ifipa/U)  ocean  in  Nn  26**<''"). 

SHIHROH  (fn9^  'wateh-heieht';  B  Zv^uxir,  A 
2e>>^y  (Jos  19"),  A  Zo/u/xir  (IP),  A  Za^r  (12*>): 
Semeron,  Semron). — One  of  the  towns  whose  kings 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  called  to  his  assistance 
when  he  heard  of  Joehoa's  oraqnest  of  Soathem 
Palestine  (Jos  11>).  It  was  afterwards  allotted 
to  Uie  tribe  of  Zebuinn  (Jos  19").  Its  nte  is  un- 
known; Dillm.  enumerates  varions  conjectures. 
I^eubaner  (Giog.  du  Talmud,  p.  189)  identifies  it, 
very  improbably,  with  the  Simonia  (leno'o)  of 
the  Talmud,  the  Simonia*  of  Joeephns  {Vit.  §  24), 
now  Semiitaeh,  a  small  village,  6  miles  west  of 
Nazareth,  and  not  far  from  Bethlehem  (Beit 
Lahm),  which  is  mentioned  with  it  in  Jos  19" 
(PjSF  Mem.  L  339).  Riehm  (HWB)  considers  a 
site  80  far  south  in  Lower  Galilee  unlikely^  and 
would  identify  it  with  u-Semeiriyth,  a  village 
about  3  miles  north  ol  Aoie^  and  not  far  from 
Kefr  YaOf.  C.  W.  WiLSOK. 

SHIHRON  -  HERON  (i^mqi  *exii ;  B  Zv/uxir  .  .  . 
HanpM,  A  ZaM><i>'  •  •  •  *<urrd  . .  .  Mo^i' ;  SiTMron 
Maron). — A  Canaanite  town,  west  of  Jordan, 
whose  king  was  amongst  those  whom  Joshua 
smote  (Jos  12").  Comparing  its  position  in  the 
list  with  that  of  Shimron  in  the  list  given  in  Jos 
11',  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  places  are 
identical  The  LXX  treat  Shimron  and  Meron 
as  two  places,  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by 
Ensebina  (Onom.).  Possibly  Shimron-meron  was 
the  full  name  of  Shimron.  Schrader  (KAT*  p. 
163;  of.  DeL  Parodies,  286  f.)  identifies  it  with 
Sainsimarana,  a  Canaanite  royal  citv  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  Esarnaddon,  and 
Assnrbani^,  and  places  it  at  u-Semeiriyeh, 
following  Bodn  (in  Baedeker's  PaL).  See  also 
Shimbon.  C.  w.  Wilson, 

8HIM8HAI  (t^).— The  scribe  or  secretary  of 
Rehum,  Ezr  4*- »-  "• "  (B  Zaiteurd,  Zo/io<,  Zaiualt, 
Xa/uai  ;  A  has  Za/i^oi  and  Lnc.  Za/icUat  through- 
oat).  He  is  called  in  1  £s  2'*  Saubllios. 

BHIH  (e*)  and  SIN  (b).— The  twenty-first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in 
the  U9th  Psalm  to  designate  the  2l8t  part,  each 
verse  of  which  in  Heb.  begins  with  this  letter  in 
one  or  other  of  its  two  forms.  These  are  trans- 
literated in  this  Dictionary  by  th  and  »  respectively. 
On  the  question  when  the  two  forms  of  the  letter 
b^an  to  be  distinguished  by  the  so-called  dia- 
critical  point,  and  for  a  strong  plea  in  favour  of 
the  order  Mn~iin,  instead  of  the  customary  tin- 
thin,  in  Heb.  Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  see 
Kestle  in  Tratitaetiont  of  the  IXth  and  Xlth 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  (Semitic 
section). 


8HIN&B  (3^,  Zerpodfi,  5ennaa&).— The  king  of 
Admah  who  was  attacked  by  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  (Gn  14-).  The  name  has  been  supposed 
(cf.  Frd.  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  291)  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Sanibu  who  ia  mentioned  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  m.  as  king  of  Ammon.  The  reading,  how- 
ever, b  quite  uncertain,  the  LXX  form  having  the 
support  also  of  the  Sam.  ya^. 

SHINJUt(iS)(>;  LXX  Itnaip,  E  Xnaip  Gn  14i; 
-n  Ztvcuip  [Theod.  Z«va<t/>]  Dn  1* ;  Sennaar). — ^The 
name  given,  in  the  OT,  to  the  country  known  as 
Babylonia,  elsewhere  called  Babel  or  land  of  Babel 
i'iref  Babel),  from  the  name  of  its  chief  city.  In 
Gn  lO'o  it  is  described  as  the  district  in  which 
were  situated  the  four  great  cities  of  Babyloma, 
namely.  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  which 
were  tiie  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  and 
in  Gn  11*  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  where  there  was 
a  plain,  wherein  early  migrants  in  the  east  settled, 
founded  the  citv  Babel  or  Babylon,  and  built  a 
tower,  afterwards  known  as  '  the  Tower  of  BabeL' 
In  Is  11"  the  Heb.  Shiriar  is  rendered  by  the  LXX 
as  '  Babylonia,'  and  in  Zee  6*'  by  '  the  land  of 
Babylon,'  thus  showing  ihat  the  two  terms  were 
practically  synonymous.  To  all  appearance  Ellasar 
or  Larsa,  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  capital, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  this  term 
(Gn  H'-*).  In  Syriao  Sen'ar  was  nsed  of  the 
country  around  Baghdad  (Ges.  «.v.). 

The  most  common  explanation  of  the  word 
Shinar  ia,  that  it  is  derived  from  an  earlier  form 
of  the  Babylonian  Sumer,ft  dialectic  form  of  an  as 
yet  unfonnd  non-Semitic  Senger,  just  as  dimmer  is 
the  dialectic  form  of  the  non-Semitio  dingir,  '  god.' 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  this  explanation, 
plausible  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
Jensen  objects  (ZKSF  iL  419)  that  Sumer  stands 
for  south  Babylonia,  whilst  Shinar,  on  the  con- 
trary, indicates  the  north,  and  he  puts  forward  for 
consideration,  whether  Tindir,  the  name  of  the  dt^ 
of  Babylon  as  the  '  Seat  of  l^^e,'  may  not  ffo  bacL 
to  an  original  form  Singar  {Sinffir),  companng,  for 
the  interehange  between  a  and  if,  agar  and  its 
dialectic  form  euiar.  like  moat  of  Jensen's  pro- 
posals, this  is  suggestive,  bat  at  the  same  time 
hardly  convincing.  Hommel,  in  the  art.  Baby- 
LOKIA  (vol.  L  p.  224*>),  derives  Shinar  from  Ki- 
Imgir  through  the  intermediate  forms  Shingar, 
Shumir  (i=Sumer),  and  S/timir,  Ki-Imeir  being  an 
older  form  of  Ki-Ingi,  '  the  region  of  Ingi,'  wnich 
was  rendered  Somer  by  the  Semitie  Babylonians. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  does  not  recognize  the 
force  of  Jensen's  objection  with  regard  to  the 
geographical  position. 

One  thingj  nowever,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Heb.  Shm'ar  to  all  appearance  represents  the 
whole  of  Babylonia,  excepting  the  district  of  which 
Lana  was  the  capital  (see  atove).  This  being  the 
case,  it  corresponds  with  the  Kingi-Ura  of  the  non- 
Semitic  texts,  which  is  translated  in  the  bilineaal 
iqsoriptions  by  the  expression  '  Somer  and  Akkad ' 
— that  is  to  say,  not  only  N.  Babylonia,  but  S. 
Babylonia  also.  The  question,  therefore,  naturally 
arises,  whether  a  modification  of  Hommel's  theory 
would  not  furnish  the  best  explanation.  That  i 
changed,  in  the  non-Semitic  idiom,  into  i,  is  proved 
the  post-position  for '  to,'  which  was  pronounced 
either  fcu  or  iu.  This  would  produce  tlie  form  Singi- 
Ura,  from  which  the  Heb.  Shin'ar  {Siriar)  might 
easily  have  been  derived.*  It  is  noteworthy  t^t, 
from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  such  an  ex- 

Slanation  of  the  word  would  leave  nothing  to  be 
esited. 

Tb«^lsUit  or  ana  ol  the  latart  idantUIcatioiu  o(  Sblnu  la 
with  Santar  of  Uw  Tel  el-Amarna  taUeta  (Wlnckler26-London 

*  At  leaat  one  oompoaod  groop  indloatca  the  poeaible  value  ol 
K  tor  the  "fc"* ■  u,  whilaC  two  othaia  angian  that  at  ciit. 
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Na  5),  This,  bowarer,  reqnin*  much  further  Ught  before  it 
can  be  admitted  into  the  boonda  of  likely  theoriea.  The  only 
atatanwDt  with  regard  to  Sanhar  made  by  the  letter  In  queation 
li  a  refereooe  to  ritta  whioh  the  king  of  gatti  (Heth,  the 


HIttitea)and  the  king  of  Sai]har  bad  made  to  Uw  writer,  the 

Ung  of  A)a«a.   W.  Max  HUlar  (AHm  und  Sui   

Identilles  Sanbar  with  2iyymfm,  the  modem  Sinjar. 


.  generally  regarded  a«  the  Babylonian  original  of 
Sbinar,  ii  usually  found  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  slater- 
prOTlnoe  Akkod,  of  which  the  Accad  of  On  101*  was  the  capitaL 
As  stated  above,  the  two  provinces  together  are  called  Kingi- 
Un  in  the  non-Semitic  inKriptions,  rendered,  in  the  bilingual 
texts,  by  the  words  mdt  Su-nu-ri  u  Ak-ka-dH,  'the  land  of 
oomer  and  Akkad.*  Tbe  first  component  of  the  non-SemitIo 
equivalent,  Kingi  (also  written  Kmgi),  is  explained  as  mdtu, 
'country,'  and  Ura  as  Akkadi  or  Akkad.  Kingi  therefore 
meant  'jjountnr'jMrexMUCTice— in  fact,  in  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Samai-fam-nkin  (5  B.  82,  Mab),  kingi- ITra  is  translated 
br  the  words  mdt  AUcadl,  •  the  land  (Uf  Akkad.' 

The  original  language  of  the  coontrr  of  Shinar 
was  to  all  appearance  non-Semitic,  ana  it  is  very 
likely^  that,  as  already  indicated,  the  Heb.  word  in 
qnestion  may  be  derived  from  that  idiom.  It  is 
tme  that  several  Assyriologists  (notably  Halivy, 
the  leader  of  the  school)  regard  this  language  as 
being  more  or  less  artificial  (see  art.  Accad)  ;  but 
that  it  should  be  so  is  hardly  likely,  the  idiom  in 
question  (often  called  Akkadian  in  England,  and 
^nerally  called  Sumerian  on  the  Continent)  difl'er- 
ing  considerably  from  Semitic  Babylonian,  not 
only  in  words,  but  also  in  grammatical  forms. 
Among  the  chief  differences  may  be  cited  the  use 
of  sufSxes  instead  of  prefixes  to  express  the  pre- 
positions {ia-ni-iu  oi  Sa-ni-ku,  'to  his  house,  lit. 
'hoose-his-to'),  the  use  of  long  strings  of  verbal 
prefixes,  suffixes,  or  infixes  (innan-lal  for  inna-in- 
lal,  'it  he  weighed,' groi-imfarto,  'he  opposed,*  lit. 
'breast-him-with-(be)-Bet'),  the  use  of^  compound 
words  (iti-rfMr,  'seat,'  lit.  ' place-(of)-sitting,^  (/«)- 
gubba-igx, '  attendant,'  lit. '  (man)-standing-before,' 
*a-bat,  '  sabbath,'  lit.  '  heart-rest,'  ia-f^ula,  '  heart- 
joy,'  and  many  others),  and  the  numerical  system, 
■vhich  goes  up  to  5,  and  then  begins  a  new  series, 
combinmg  the  numbers  of  the  first  (&i  for  to-ew, 
' five-one  =' six,'  tmina  for  ia-mina,  'five- two '= 
'seven,'  etc).  The  objection  that  this  ancient 
idiom^  cannot  be  a  real  Lmgoage,  but  only  a  system 
of  writing,  because  the  same  or  similar  words  occur 
in  it  and  m  Semitic  Babylonian,  is  easily  explained 
away  by  the  fact  that,  when  two  nationalities  live 
together,  in  close  intercourse,  words  and  phrases 
are  extensively  borrowed  on  both  sides :  and  this 
was  certainly  the  case  here. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  there  was 
another  race  and  another  language  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  than  the  Semitic,  may  be  cited  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  sculptures  give,  to  aU  appearance, 
examples  of  a  race  not  possessing  the  Semitic  type 
of  the  later  Babylonians,  but  one  differing  con- 
siderably from  it.  The  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
Shinar  were  thick -set  and  muscular,  as  the 
cylinder-seals  of  Semitic  work  and  the  later  monu- 
ments, such  as  the  boundary-stone  with  the  bas- 
relief  of  king  Marduk-nadin-ahi,  show.  The  type 
of  at  least  one  section  of  the  non-Semitic  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  other  hand,  was  slim  and  spare,  and 
is  illustrated  by  the  bronze  statuettes  of  the  tiitae 
of  king  6udea(c.  2700  B.C.),  representing  a  kneeling 
figure  nolding  what  is  generally  regarded  as  a  fire- 
stiok  ;  the  human  figures  found  in  oas-reliefs  from 
Lacai ;  and  those  on  a  large  number  of  cylinder- 
seals.  _  It  would,  moreover,  seem  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Shinar  were  accustomed  to  do  a 
thing  which  the  Semites  do  only  under  foreign 
influence,  namely,  shave  the  hair  from  the  face 
and  head.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  heads  of 
statues  and  statuettes  from  Tel-loh  (the  ancient 
IiMai),  but  also  from  numerous  cylinder  •  seals 
and  impressions  of  cylinder  -  seals  of  the  later 
Akkadian  (or  Sumerian)  period,  in  which  an  otB- 
eial  is  represented  being  introduced  to  the  god 
whom  he  worshipped.   The  god  himself,  however, 


wears  a  beard.  Whether  they  regar  led 
the  heads  of  their  divinities  as  being  shaved  or  not 
is  uncertain,  as  they  are  eommouy  represented 
wearing  hata. 

In  connexion  with  this  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  gieal 
majority  of  the  names  of  the  deities  nf  the  Babylonian  panliiaoa 
are  non-Semitic,  and  this  shows  whata  preponierating  infliiencs 
that  port  of  the  population  must  have  bad.  Indeed  the  reliitiooa 
system  of  the  Aasyro-Uabvlonians  was  probably  to  a  great  extent 
aoien,  and  the  comparatively  few  Semitie  divine  names  wldch 
ate  found  are  to  all  uipearanae  often  applied  to  deities  wUch 
were  at  first  non-Semiuc. 

As  to  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  two  races— 
the  non-Semites  and  the  Semites — in  occupying 
the  country,  we  have  no  certain  information.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Nimrod,  the 
founder  of  the  great  cities  of  tlie  land  of  Shinar,  is 
represented  as  a  son  of  Cash  (Gn  IC),  and  that 
in  Gn  11'  the  name  Shinar  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
existed  before  the  foundation  of  Babylon  and  its 
tower, — in  other  words,  both  passages  suggest  that 
the  non-Semitic  occupation  of  Shinar  preceded  that 
of  the  Semites.  This  seems  also  to  oe  confirmed 
by  the  indications  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  country.  The  figures  of  nun-Semitic  type,  for 
the  most  part,  precede  thoee  of  the  Semitic  period 
in  chronological  order ;  the  earliest  inscriptions  aro 
in  the  language  whioh  the  majority  of  Asf^riolo- 
gists  reganl  as  the  non-Semitic  (Sumerian  or  Akka- 
dian) idiom;  the  contract-tablets  of  the  dynasty 
of  Ur,  called  by  Radau  the  fourth,  are  written  in 
it,  as  are  also,  wholly  or  partly,  numbers  of  tablets 
of  the  dynasty  of  Babylon  (that  to  which  gam- 
murabi  belonged),  though  Semitic  Babylonian  at 
this  period  begins  to  take  its  place.  The  Semitic 
renderings  of  the  early  non-Semitic  texts  are  some- 
times as  much  of  the  nature  of  glosses  as  of  real 
translations,  for  they  are  >vritten,  where  possible, 
in  the  blank  spaces  left  for  that  purpose  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  lin»)  of  the 
originaltext.*  When  not  arranged  thus,  the  non- 
Semitic  text  of  these  bilingual  tablets  occupies  the 
first,  third,  and  remaining  alternate  lines  of  the 
inscription,  or  the  left-hand  (or  first)  column. 

The  early  languages  of  Shinar  (Sumerian  or 
Akkadian)  are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Thus  the 
tablet  S.  1190  is  described  as  containing  'two 
Sumerian  incantations  used  (seemingly)  n>r  the 
stilling  of  a  weeping  child ' ;  another  fragment 
says  'the  tongue  oi  Sunier  (! assumed)  the  likeness 
(of  the  tongue)  of  Ak(kad) ' ;  whilst  a  third  informs 
us  that  'Akkad  is  above,  §n(mer  below),'  but  what 
this  refers  to  is  doubtful, — perhaps  the  position  of 
the  tablets  of  each  dialect  on  the  library  shelves, 
ur  in  the  rooms.  The  tablet  K.  11,856,  a  fragment 
which  refers  to  'the  great  tablet- house,'  states 
that  '  the  tongue  of  Akkad  is  in  the  third  .  .  .' 
(?  room,  space,  division).  What  these  disconnected 
statements  refer  to  in  reality  will  probably  fur 
some  time  be  a  matter  for  discussion,  but  the 
exbtence  of  other  languages  than  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian in  Shinar  or  ancient  Babylonia  can  no 
longer  be  doubted.  To  the  above  indications  that 
Uiis  was  the  case  may  be  added  the  fact  that 
Sumer  was  called  also  kura  Eme-laija, '  the  land  ol 
the  noble  (or  pure)  tongue,'  as  well  as  KingL 

The  bilingual  lists  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  distinguish  ths 
two  dialects,  but  dio  not  mention  by  what  name  Uie  standard 
idiom  (probably  the  okler  of  the  two)  was  known.  The  other, 
generally  called  by  modem  scholan  'the  dialect,'  Is  distin- 
guished in  the  bilingual  lists  by  the  term  oM-sote,  genendly 
translated  *  tongue  (oO  the  woman,'  or  '  women's  tongue,'  per- 
haps so  called  because  it  was  softer,  being  more  affected  by 
phonetic  decay.  The  possibility  that  this  r^en  to  women  d  a 
conquered  race  taken  as  wiras  oj  ths  oooqueron  has  beao  sot- 
gested,  but  seems  unlikely. 

To  all  appearance  the  non-Semitic  idiom  and  ita 

*  The  ublet  inscribed  with  tile  bilingual  stoqr  of  tb*  Onatloa 
is  written  almost  whollv  in  this  way,  and  has  tlMnlMM  the 
aDpeaiaoce  of  a  text  in  tiuee  columns. 
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dialect  gave  way  to  Semitic  Babylonian  about  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  to  which  Uammnrabi  belonged, 
bat  when  it  finafly  ceased  to  be  spoken  is  not 
known.  Compositions  were  probabfy  made  in  it 
from  time  to  tune  nntil  a  verj  late  cCate.  This  is 
shown  by  the  existence  of  a  tnlingnal  hymn  con- 
taining the  name  of  ASSnr-bani -ftpli  or  Assur- 
baniptu,  though  the  text  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  composition  into  which  that  king's 
name  has  been  introduced.  His  brother  SamaS- 
6iun-uktn  (Saoeduchinos),  king  of  Babylonia,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  had  original  compositions  in 
this  old  language  made  for  him,  aa  in  the  case  of 
the  text  referred  to  above  (6  R.  pi.  62).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  all  these  late  inscriptions,  made 
when  the  non-Semitic  idiom  was  a  dead  language, 
are  in  the  'dialect.'  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  Semitic  Babylonian  was  the  language  of  the 
coontr^r  from  about  B.C.  iiOOO  onwards,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  nntil  about  the  Christian  era. 

Besides  the  archaic  historical  inscriptions,  of 
which  the  best  examples  come  from  the  French 
excavations  at  Tel-loh ;  the  brick-inscriptions,  of 
which  most  really  ancient  Babylonian  sites  famish 
many  examples ;  and  numerous  short  inscriptions 
on  cylinder-seals,  the  bulk  of  the  non  -  Semitic 
literature  of  Shinar  consists  of  incantations, 
hymns,  and  penitential  psalms.  Several  interest- 
ing but  fragmentary  historical  inscriptions  exist 
(accompanied  by  translations  into  tne  Semitic 
idiom),  together  with  the  remains  of  a  chrono- 
logical text  supposed  to  be  that  made  use  of  by 
Berosus  in  his  nistory.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  several  fr^^ents  of  a  glossary  of  the  Semitic 
story  of  the  Creation  (art.  Babylonia,  voL  i. 
p.  220^  and  Nihrod,  vol.  iiL  p.  623*),  or  the  story 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  imply  that  that  composi- 
tion existed  in  the  old  language  of  Shinar,  and 
that  it  was  a  'dialectic'  text.  Classified  lists  of 
words,  without  Semitic  translation,  are  also  found. 
In  all  probability,  however,  many  other  inscrip- 
tions known  only  in  their  Semitic  dress  are  really 
of  non-Semitic  origin.  For  an  account  of  these, 
as  also  for  a  description  of  the  country,  its  history, 
eta,  see  the  article  Babylonia. 

I«nBATD>H,— Badau,  Barlv  BabtflonUm  BdtoniiLmm- 
Bttnt,  Etvda  Aeoadimntt,  U.  S,  pi  70;  Schimder,  KAT*  118  S., 
KeiiinKhr.  u.  OttchiM^fmilumg,  298,  633 ;  Welabwih,  Zur 
Litung  der  SmMrUchm  Fragt,  Leipzig,  1887 ;  Pinohei,  '  Urn- 
gruagea  ot  the  Early  Inhabltanto  of  Mesopotamia'  In  JRAS, 
1884,  p.  SOIB.,  'Bumeibuior  OiTptography,'  ift.  1800,  p.  760., 
84S,  844, 661,  S62 :  and  the  works  mentioned  at  the  aid  ot  the 
■rticlea  AooADanaBARiiOiu.  T.  Q.  PINCHES. 

8HI0N  (Oni^  ;  B  Ziemi,  A  Ztii» ;  S4son).—K  town 
of  Issachar  (Joa  19^)  mentioned  between  Hapha- 
raimand  Anaharath.  Ensebiu^  and  Jerome  (Onom.) 
place  it  near  Mount  Tabor,  (ts  identification  by 
£li  Smith  with  'AyHn  eth-Sk'atn,  about  8  miles 
•ast  of  Nazareth,  has  been  very  geaerallyaccepted. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

8HIPHI  Cvft* ;  B  Zo^,  A  2e0<li>,  Lne.  Zw^O- 
— A  Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch  4"  <"'. 

SHIPHMITB.— See  Shbpham  and  Sifhmoth. 

SHIPHBAH  (rrj^^  :  LXX  Zn-^/xi,  the  rendering 
also  of  TTpf  ^i^pdrOh,  in  Ex  2'').— One  of  the  two 
Hebrew  midwives.  Ex  1"  (E).  The  name  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  root  igv  '  to  be  beautiful ' 
(Baentsch  in  Nowack's  Bdkom.).  It  is  unlikely 
that  it  is  a  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyptian  name. 
See,  farther,  DiUm.-Ryssel,  ad  loe. 

SHIPHTiN  (t9^;  B  ZafiaSd,  A  Za^offdr,  F 
Xcuparir,  Luo.  [Z]ai^0d).— An  Ephraimite  prince, 
Nu  34**. 

SHIPS  and  BOATS  (nyig,  nre9[<nily  J<»  1'], 
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»oOs  [only  Ac  27'"],  rXoior,  rXoidpioy,  axd^nj  [only 
Ac  27"-  "]).— These  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
Bible,  but  to  a  very  small  extent  in  connexion 
with  Israelitish  history.  In  OT  the  most  im- 
portant instances  connected  with  this  people  are 
the  building  of  the  fleet  of  Solomon  at  the  port  of 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  jElanitic  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  K  9^) ;  and  another  undertaking  of 
a  similar  kind  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  which 
had  a  disastrous  result  (1  K  22").  In  NT  we  have 
the  voyages  of  St.  Paul,  especially  the  last  into 
Italy  (Ac  27).*  The  voyage  of  Jonah  belongs  to 
another  category. 

The  Phasnteians  were  by  far  the  most  successful 
navigators  of  ancient  times;  and  the  history  of 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  amongst  Eastern  nations 
can  be  very  clearly  followed  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  people  (see  Gbeat 
Sea).  Orieinally  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Erythnean  Sea  (Persian  6alf),t  they  had  become 
familiar  with  navigation  in  a  rude  form  before 
their  migration  to  tne  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
about  B.C.  1500,  and  carried  with  them  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  to  their  new  home.$  Perhaps  in 
both  countries  this  art  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
construction  of  rafts,  or  canoes  hollowed  out  of 
trunks  of  trees  (Monoasylce) ;  but  as  time  went  on 
these  would  give  place  to  boats,  built  with  a  keel, 
and  ribs  covered  with  canvas  and  daubed  with 
pitch.  The  models  of  boats  found  amongst  Pbca- 
nician  remains  are  of  a  very  rude  and  simple 
form.§  From  a  Cyprian  model,  represented  oy 
Count  L.  di  Ceanola,  and  believed  to  be  of  early 
Phcenician  date,  the  ships  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  hull  of  wood  with  a  high  curved  stem 
and  an  upright  bow ;  from  the  centre  rose  a  mast 
not  very  high,  supporting  a  yard-arm  for  carrying 
a  sail ;  from  the  stem  projected  two  steering  oars 
\nth  broad  shovel-shaped  blades  passing  through 
the  timbers  of  the  ship.||  The  use  of  sails  was 
probably  preceded  for  a  long  period  by  that  of 
oars.  A  boat  of  large  size  is  represented  on  cer- 
tain coins,  regarded  by  some  as  Phcenician,  by 
others  as  belonging  to  Cilicia,  in  which  the  bow 
is  low,  the  stem  elevated  and  accompanied  by 
steering  oars.  It  was  impelled  by  one  bank  of 
oars,  such  as  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a  'tria- 
center'  or  ' penteconter,'  and  it  was  destitute  of  a 
mast.  IT 

About  B.C.  700  a  great  advance  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  navigation  by  the  Phoenicians,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  two  sets  of  oarsmen  seated 
on  benches  at  different  levels,  and  using  double 
banks  of  oars;  these  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
'  biremes ' ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  farther  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  mast 
and  sail,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  '  square-sail' 
of  our  own  times.  These  ships  must  have  resem- 
bled the  Chinese  jonks  of  the  j>re8ent  day. 

The  Phcenician  shine  described  by  Herodotus 
were  of  two  kinds :  those  used  in  war,  and  those 
employed  in  mercantile  traffic.  The  former  were 
broad  of  beam,  and  impelled  both  by  oais  and 
sails.  The  sails  were,  nom  their  shape,  of  use 
only  when  sailing  beforo  the  wind.  The  war 
vessels  were  those  which  the  Greeks  called  tria- 
oonters  and  penteconters,  each  impelled  by  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  oars  on  either  side.  They  were 
long  open  boats  in  which  the  oarsmen  sat  all  on 
the  same  level ;  each  galley  was  armed  at  its  head 
with  a  sharp  metal  spike  or  beak,  intended  for 

*  On  the  Sea  ot  Oalllee,  In  the  time  ot  onr  Lotd,  small  trading 
Teaeela  and  fishing  boats  appear  to  have  been  veiy  numerouii 
and  some  o(  the  meet  interesting  etrents  in  Hli  ufe  are  con- 
nected with  this  lake  and  the  sailors  on  its  waters  Oft  8>* 
Mk  4»,  Lk  6MI,  Jn  e^a 

t  Herod.  1.  2,  v!L  89.  t  PUny,  EN  viL  68. 

I  Perrot  et  Chipiei,  Hit,  4*  TArt,  Ui.  617. 

I  Oesnoht,  Cyima,  pL  xlv.       1|  BawUnson,  PhtmUlm,  m 
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ramming.*  Afterwards  these  were  saperseded  by 
biremes,  which  were  decked,  bad  masts  and  sails, 
and  double  banks  of  oarsmen.  Later  still,  tri- 
remes, impelled  by  three  banks  of  oarsmen,  came 
into  use ;  and  abont  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  B.a 
boats  with  additional  banks  of  oars  were  invented,  t 

For  some  centuries  the  Phoenicians  confined  their 
navigatiun  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Propuntis,  and  Enxine;  but  before  the  time  oi 
Solomon  (c.  B.C.  930)  they  had  launched  out  into 
the  deep,  had  pzissed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
opened  a  trade  with  Tartessns  (Tarshish)  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Spain.  Coasting  alon{[  Africa, 
they  had  visited  the  Senegal  ana  Gambia;  and, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  had  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  English  Channel,  and  opened  a 
trade  for  tin  with  the  Cassiterides.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  they  reached  the  Canaries  (Fortunate 
Islands),  lying  170  miles  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  Ezk  27  we  nave  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
glories  of  Tyn  and  Sidon,  and  the  construction 
of  their  ships. 

The  Chtekt. — Ships  with  four  ranks  of  oarsmen 
were  first  owistructed  by  the  Greek*  about  the 
year  B.C.  400,  when  Dionysius  L  of  Syracuse  built 
the  first  quadriremes  (rer/n^/ieMl,  with  which  be 
had  probably  become  acquaintea  through  the  Car- 
thagmians.^  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ships  with  four,  five,  and  even  more  ranks 
of  rowers  became  goieral ;  and,  according  to  Poly- 
bins,  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  earned  on 
with  quinqneremes.| 

Assyrian. — While  the  Phoenicians  were  making 
progress  in  naval  architecture,  their  old  neigh- 
bours and  probably  rivals,  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  were  also  at  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  not  to  any  important  extent.  As  Baw- 
linson  observes,  it  is  only  as  fresh-water  sailors 
that  the  Assyrians  come  within  the  category  of 
navieators  at  alLfl  They  left  the  navigation  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mediterranean  to  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Phoenicians,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  profits  without  sharing  the  dangers  of 
sea  voyages;  their  attention  being  concentrated 
on  the  navigation  of  their  two  great  rivers — the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  This  was  effected  at  first 
by  rafts  of  timber  supported  on  inflated  skins; 
and  these  are  sdll  in  use  on  the  rivers  of  Meso- 
potamia, t  Baa -reliefs  from  the  most  ancient 
palace  of  Nimrond  show  two  kinds  of  boats :  the 
larger  contains  the  king  in  his  oluuiot  with  his 
attendants,  and  is  navigated  by  two  men.**  It  is 
considered  by  Rawlinson  to  nave  resembled  in 
structure  the  Welsh  corade,  round  in  form  and 
made  of  wicker-work  covmd  with  skins  and 
smeared  over  with  bitumen.  To  have  carried 
such  heavy  loads  they  must  have  been  of  large 
size.  The  smaller  was  osed  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Sargon,  who  reigned  from 
B.a  722-706,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  ship 

*  Tb«ie  wan  probably  th*  Mud  of  boats  in  use  amongst  the 
Oreeka  in  Homer'a  tinu,  in  which  he  repraaenta  the  deaoent  of 
the  Onoion  warriora  on  the  coaat  of  Ilium  {Iliad,  L  300,  ii.  685, 
630 ;  Smith'a  Dint.  Or—k  and  Rrnncm  Antiquitta,  art. '  NaTea,' 
783  (1849).  In  which  the  aubject  U  vary  (nUy  traatedX 

t  The  Pliaaniciana  had  a  practioa  of  pladn;  at  the  bow  of 
their  boats  the  figure  of  aome  mooslmaa  IMrm  gaudily  painted, 
in  order  to  (trike  terror  into  the  nattras  whoae  country  they 
were  Inrading.  We  aeem  to  have  aomatbing  of  the  kind  in  the 
caae  of  the  ureek  ahlpa  invading  Aals  Minor.  'Twelve  atiipa 
with  aoariet  bowa '  (Iliad,  iL  7S»). 

t  Pliny,  HNriLi.7;  Diodor.  ziv.  41, 42.  ■ 

I  Polybioa,  L  SS ;  Halteui,  OuekiehU  Bamt  te  Zattottar  dar 
Pmitdisr  KrUf,  Laipidg,  807  (1846). 

I  Aneimt  Monanhiu,  L  M. 

t  Layard^  Sinm4k.  ii  96 ;  Rawllnaon,  Altc  Kon.  L  645.  A 
lapieauntatlon  of  mioh  a  raft  carrying  blocks  of  atone  tor  build- 
ing, taken  from  Kooyunjik,  ia  given  it.  p.  8S8.  The  raft  la 
imprlled  by  two  oaramen. 

'•A.  p.  64&  Boats  afanllar  to  tbasa  ■■•  also  danribad  by 
Harodotaa,Le.lM. 


of  a  more  advanced  type.  Here  four  rowers  stand- 
ing to  their  oars  impel  a  vessel,  having  a  figure- 
head of  a  horse,  and  for  the  stem  the  tail  of  a 
fish ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  vessel  may  have 
belonged  to  an  invading  force,  not  that  of  the 
Assyrian  inhabitants.* 

The  sculptures  of  Koujonjik  represent  ships  in 
great  perfection.  One  of  these  represents  a  naval 
battle,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  introduction 
of  marine  forms,  such  as  star-fish  and  jelly-fish, 
not  found  in  rivers.  Layard  recognizes  in  these 
vessels  a  resemblance  to  those  used  to  a  compara- 
tivdr  late  period  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
of  Tjre  and  Sidon  on  the  Syrian  coast,  t  That 
the  Chaldgans  were  skilfnl  shipbuilders,  and  were 
proud  of  their  attainments  in  this  art,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  in  Isaiah  (43"),  where 
they  are  referred  to  as  rejoicing  in  their  ships.  $ 

Christian  era. — ^The  ships  in  NT  times,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  Romans,  were  galleys  impelled 
by  oarsmen  and  using  square  saus.  The^  were 
sometimes  of  large  size ;  that  which  earned  St. 
Paul  containing  m  all  276  souls,  besides  cargo.  § 
Their  timbers  were  so  badly  put  together,  tliat 
when  subjected  to  the  strain  arising  from  a  storm, 
they  required  to  be  underjirded  (or  braced)  by 
means  of  strong  ropes ;  and  they  seldom  ventured 
far  oat  of  sight  of  land,  or  some  port  into  which 
they  could  be  ran  in  stress  of  weatner. 

E.  Hull. 

SHIBHi^ee  Shatsha. 

8HIBHAK  (p«^  [in  1  K  14»,  Kith,  p^,  ^Irt 
pc't'],  Zoixrac(c)i/().— -Shishak  is  Sbeshonk  L,  the 
first  king  of  the  22nd  or  Bubastite  bynasty. 
lie  belonged  to  an  important  family  of  chiefs 
of  Libyan  mercenaries,  who  by  degrees  attained 
to  very  high  position.  His  grandfather  married 
a  princess  named  Mehtenusecht,  doubtless  of 
the  2l8t  or  Tanite  Dynasty.  The  successors  of 
Shesbonk  were  much  attached  to  Bnbastis,  and 
his  dynasty  is  named  Bubastite  by  Manetho  ;  but 
it  is  doubuol  whether  he  himself  had  mach  con- 
nexion with  that  dty.  In  his  Slst  year  be 
began  building  a  new  conrt  in  the  great  templa 
of  Karnak,  and  dose  to  it  caused  to  m  sculptured 
a  representation  of  himself  sacrificing  figures  sym- 
bolic of  the  conquered  cities  in  Palestine.  In  all, 
156  place-names  were  thus  recorded,  and  most 
of  them  are  still  legible.  There  are  few  important 
cities  amount  them.  They  include  Babbath  and 
Hapharaim  m  Issachar,  and  Mahanaim  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  besides  towns  in  Judna.  From 
the  biblical  account  (I  K  14"),  it  had  been  con- 
cluded that  Shisbak  attacked  only  the  kingdom  of 
Kehoboam  and  spared  that  of  Jeroboam,  who  had 
lived  man^  years  in  exile  in  Egypt;  but  thia 
interpretation  is  not  necessary.  Smce  Ramses  m. 
no  Pharaoh  had  ventured  to  transport  an  army 
across  the  eastern  desert  and  to  attack  Palestine. 
Later,  even  Taharka  and  Psammetichos  did  not  go 
so  far ;  only  Necho  went  farther.  But  Sbeshon^s 
expedition  was  insignificant  compared  to  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  18th  dynasty.  For  the  absence  of 
the  title  '  Pharaoh '  in  the  biblical  record  see  aboTa^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  819. 

LiTSBATUBS.— For  Sblahak'a  campaign  aoalnat  Jndah  sea  W. 

Max  Muller,  Aiim  ti.  Eunpa,  1660.;  Blan  in  ZDUO  xv. 
23311.;  Meyer,  Oadi.  L  DSSt^  Btada,  OnA.  L  S63t.;  Maapara, 
StruggU  qf  Ou  Hatiota,  772 ft.;  Driver  in  Hcgarth'l  Autkoritf 
andAnhaology.  87 1  F.  LL.  GUFFITH. 

SHITRAI  iif^  KUMbh,  trm  KMt  &'Knmit, 
A  Luc  Zar/Kii).— A  Sharonite  who  was  over  kiiig 
David's  herds  that  fed  in  Shabon,  1  Gh  21*. 
•  Layard,  ^<n«iialk.  11.  S8SL 


t  Uyard,  voL  IL  884,  886. 
iEV'Ini 
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8HITTJLH  TREE  shi((ah,  ri^ot,  gpina.  Is 
411*  RV  <  acacia  tree*) ;  SHITTIM  WOOD  (a-xiv-'VS, 
a?e-ihitHm,  JtfXo  iaevra.  ligna  tetim.  Ex  25''-  '* 
26"- «  27'- •,  Dt  10>  RV  'acacia  wood ').— .SAi^aA 
is  modified  from  ahinidh,  as  hm&h,  '  wheat,'  from 
^n(dh.  The  cognate  Arab,  equivalent  for  shintah 
(s  sonf,  a  name  identical  with  the  old  Egyp.  name 
of  this  tree,  and  is,  like  it,  generic  for  Acacia, 
but  particularly  applied  to  A.  Nilotica,  Del.  The 
desert  acacia,  of  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  boards,  tables,  etc  of  the  Tabernacle  were 
made,  is  no  doubt  A.  Seyat,  Del.,  and  A.  tortUis, 
Hayne,  if  the  two  be  not,  as  we  suspect,  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Both  are  called  aeyydl.  Sayl 
means '  torrent,'  and  prob.  the  ellipsis '  tree '  should 
be  supplied.  It  is  the  torrent  tree,  i.e.  the  char- 
acteristic tree  of  the  desert  wfidis  of  Sinai,  et-Tth, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  comus  of  these  trees 
resembles  that  of  the  apple.  It  is  about  lS-25  ft. 
high,  and  a  little  broader  than  its  height.  It  has 
stiff,  thorny  branches,  bipinnate  leaves  with  leaf- 
lets 1-2  lines  long,  and  }  line  broad,  and  more  or 
less  spirally  twisted,  necklace-shape  pods,  3-4  in. 
long.  Its  wood  is  heavier  thim  water,  exceedingly 
hard,  of  fine  grain,  the  sap-wood  yellow,  the  heart- 
wood  brown.  It  is  not  attacked  by  insects.  It 
was  therefore  eminently  suited  for  furniture  such 
as  that  for  which  it  was  employed,  in  a  climate 
where  insects  commit  such  ravages  as  in  the 
desert  and  in  Palestine.  These  trees  must  have 
been  very  numerous  in  ancient  times,  perhaps 
filling  most  of  the  desert  valleys,  and  growing  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks  on  the  now  bare  mountain  sides. 
Even  now,  after  they  have  been  so  extensively  cut 
by  the  charcoal  burners,  there  are  large  nnmbers 
of  them.  They  form  quite  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  desert  landscape.  The  trunks  are  now  not 
infrequently  2  ft.  thick,  and  old  trees  may  have 
been  much  thicker,  quite  sofBciently  so  to  snpply 
planks  10  cnbito  long  and  li  wide  (Ex  36").  If 
any  diiBcultY  exibtedon  this  point,  it  would  be 
easily  met  by  supposing  that  the  planks  were 
joined.  Arab,  carpenters  do  this  now  very  cleverly 
in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Besides  the  wood,  so  valuable 
on  account  of  its  dnrabilitr  and  the  excellent 
charcoal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  the  tree 
yields  the  famons  '  gum  arable '  in  considerable 
quantities.  Its  astringent  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
yellow  leather. 

A  number  of  places  were  named  from  this  tree, 
as  Shittim  (Jos  2>  al.),  perhaps  the  modem  Ghor 
es-Saieabdn,  where  there  are  still  plenty  of  acacia 
trees,  and  ABFii-SHrmu  (Nn  33**),  i.e.  the  Plain 
of  the  Acaoiait,  which  is  the  same  as  the  above. 
The  Valley  (Voj '  w8dy ')  of  Shittim  (Jl  3  (4) ")  may 
have  been  tite  lower  part  of  the  W&dy  en-Ndr,  the 
continuation  of  Kidron,  into  which  flows  the  water 
from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Jerusalem.  This,  as  all 
the  valleys  debouching  on  to  the  Dead  Sea,  would 
Datijrally  have  acacia  trees  growing  in  it. 

G.  E.  Post. 

SHITTIII  (o'w'o  always  with  def.  art.  'the 
acacias,'  see  preceding  article). — One  of  the  limits 
of  the  camping-gronnd  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  plains  of  Ittoab,  Nu  33^  (here  only  it  is  called 
Abel-Shittim).  According  to  Nn  25'  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  there  kindled  against  Israel  for 
joining  himself  ante  Baal-peor.  The  spies  were 
sent  out  from  Shi^^  (Jos  2^),  and  from  thence  the 
children  of  Israel  moved  to  Jordan  before  crossing 
the  river  (Jos  3').  These  are  the  only  places  where 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Hexatench.  "The  LXX  in 
the  last  three  passages  has  2arreiii  in  B  (■>  is  omitted 
in  A  of  Jos  2>).  In  Nu  33**  BtXrd  in  B  and  BeXrarrl^ 
in  A  are  renderings  of  Abel-»hi(tim, 

The  word  occurs  twice  in  the  Prophets :  (1)  Mic 
6*  'from  Shi(^  unto  Gilgal.'  By  some  this  is 
regarded  as  a  gloss;  others  suggest  that  a  part 


of  the  text  has  been  lost  here — '[remember  that 
which  I  did]  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal ' — with  refer- 
ence to  the  wonders  manifested  at  the  passage  oi 
the  Jordan.  (2)  Jl  3'"  '  the  valley  of  Shitr^im."  The 
Heb.  word  here  used  for  '  valley '  {hra  '  wfidy ' ;  see 
Brook)  is  never  applied  to  the  broad  open  space 
immediately  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  which  Shittim 
was  situated.  The  idea  in  the  passage  is  similar 
to  that  in  Ezk  47'"",  Zee  and  Rev  22'— waters 
(of  life)  issuing  from  the  house  of  God  would  reach 
the  Eastern  (the  Dead)  and  the  Western  (the  Medi- 
terranean) seas.  The  ordinary  course  of  waters 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  along 
the  Wadv  Sitti  Mariam  and  Wady  en-Ndr,  the 
ancient  Kidron  caUed  ^OJ  2  S  15^  (cf.  Driver,  ad 
loc,  in  Camb.  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges). 

The  LXX  nnderlnK  In  both  then  puaaea  li  »,  rx4!rm.  It 
hu  been  propoeed  (the  ingKOtion  i>  u  old  u  Jerome)  to  read 
rZ'»*^t  MM  then  the  tranalAtorv  would  bftve  coDBidered  the 
•luttah-tree  u  eqniTaJent  to  the  miutick-tree  (rxTrt,  Piitaehia- 
UMUeut),  m  tree  comnion  in  Mediterranean  countries.  The 
agreement  betireen  theee  two  paaeages,  and  their  variation 
from  the  nmteiiig*  In  th*  Hex.,  an  noteworthy  (cL  Bvsul  on 

>uoe»x  A.  T.  Chapman. 

SHIZA  (Kii« ;  B  Zou^l,  A  Ze^d,  M  2e[i,  Luc. 
Ztj-at).— The  father  of  a  Reubeuite  chief,  1  Oh 

BHOA(fiW:  B2oW,  A2oi}8;  <yranni).— A pparentlv 
a  race-name.  It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Babylonians,  Chaldteans,  Pekod,  Koa,  and  all 
the  Assyrians  (Ezk  23'-°),  whose  relations  with  Jeru- 
salem had  been  intimate,  and  who  were  to  come 
up  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  her.  According  tc 
Schrader  {KAT'  p.  425),  Shoa  is  the  Assyrian 
Sutii,  the  name  of  a  people  who  are  constantly 
assodated  in  the  inscriptions  with  the  KutH.  The 
land  of  SwtH  is  identified  by  Delitzsch  (Par.  p. 
233,  etc.)  with  the  district  that  extends  eastward 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Medo-Elanute  mountains.  C.  W.  WlLSON. 

SHOBAB  (a^^t^).— 1.  One  of  David's  sons,  2  S  5>« 
(B  Zw^d/S,  A  Zu^aidy,  Luc.  'letrcrc/Sdr),  1  Ch  3* 
(B  Zu/Sdy,  A  Luc.  Ztn/Sd^),  14<  (B  'laofioi/i  [i.e. 
07^th  '  and  Shobam '?],  A  Zu/SdjS,  Luo.  Zu/3i}^).  2. 
A  Calebite,  1  Ch  2»  (B  'laaoifi,  A  ZufiiS,  Lno. 
Z«v^). 

8H0BACH  {vMf  t  B  Zu/Jdc,  A  Zaj3d<c ;  Sobaeh).— 
A  general  in  the  army  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Ammon  (2  S 
10").  He  is  not  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the 
battle  near  Rabbah,  where  Joab  and  A  bishai  routed 
the  combined  forces  of  Ammon  and  Syria,  and  we 
may  infer  that  he  did  not  become  '  captain  of  the 
host  of  Hadadezer'  until  after  that  event.  The 
victory  of  Joab  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  (see  Rabbah),  and  before  long  the 
Syrians  again  prepared  to  attack  the  newly- 
founded  kingdom  of  Israel.  For  this  purpose 
Hadadezer  gathered  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, even  the  distant  tribes  from  '  beyond  the 
river ' ;  the  latter  were  led  by  Shobach,  who  was 
apparently  placed  in  command  of  the  whole  Syrian 
army.  In  the  engagement  that  ensued  at  Helam 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  David  commanded  the 
Israelite  army  in  person,  and  utterly  defeated  the 
Syrians.  Shobach  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle,  and  his  fall  doubtless  contributed  to  the  rout 
of  the  Syrianst2  S  lO'*-").  In  the  parallel  narrative 
(1  Ch  19'*->')  his  name  is  given  as  Shophach  (iisW ; 
B  2u4)dp  and  2a^0,  A  2u4>dx  <uid  Zu/Sdx,  (t* 
'Bvu^iip,  K«»»  *B<r<»0dx).  J.  F,  Stenninq. 

SHOBAI  ('3V).—A  family  of  gatekeepers,  Etr  V 

(B  'Apaoi,  A  Luo.  2it>pal)=}!(ek  7^  (B  Safitl,  A 
Za/3al,  Loc  Zu^aO 
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BHOBiL  A  'son'  of  Seir  the  Horite, 

and  one  of  the  'dakes'  of  the  Horites,  Gn  36*- 

»  (2wSdX)=  1  Ch  !»•  «>  (BA  ZwjSdX,  Luc.  2oi/yS<iX). 
2.  A  CaJebite  family  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This 
Shobal  is  called  in  1  Ch  4>-  >  (BA  ZovjSdX,  Lac. 
Zai/3dX)  a  '  son '  of  Judah,  and  in  (B  Xupip,  A 
2o)^dXj  Lnc  Zw/Sd)"  (BA  2«8dX,  Luc.  2«/Sd)  '  son  ' 
of  Caleb  and  'father'  of  Kiriath-jearim.  The 
name  is  probably  to  be  connected,  if  not  identified, 
with  No.  1 ;  see  Wellh.  de  GeniOnu,  etc.  39. 

SHOBEK  (psW ;  BA  Zu/Si}*,  Luc.  ^upelp).—  One  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant, 

Neh 

SHOBI  ("SW ;  OitffPtt  5  5oW).— From  2  S  IV^  we 
learn  that  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,  together  with  two  other 
influential  and  wealthy  landowners  of  the  trans- 
Jordanio  country,  came  to  meet  David,  when  he 
fled  from  Absalom,  at  Mahanaim,  bringing  with 
them  large  quantities  of  stores  and  provisions  for 
the  Israelite  army.  It  seems,  however,  very 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  as  Shobi  ever 
existed.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  action  on  the 
part  of  a  son  of  Nahash  with  the  insult«  ofliered 
by  Hanun  the  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  to 
David's  ambassadors  (2  S  10"-),  and  with  the  sub- 
sequent war  between  Israel  and  Ammon,  which 
resulted  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Kabbah. 
S.  A.  Cook  {AJSL  xviiL  3,  p.  155  f.)  suggests 
very  plausibly  that  we  should  read  '  Naihash,  etc., 
brought'  {t>i}i  W3n)>  u>  place  of  'Shobi  the  son 
of  I^hash,'  etc.  (('on?  '^)-  1^  emendation 
restores  a  natural  construction  to  the  verse  at  the 
expense  of  the  words  '  Shobi  son  of ' :  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  construction  is  involved  and  un- 
usual (see  Driver,  ad  foe.).  If,  however.  Cook's 
emendation  is  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  resLst  his 
further  contention  that  the  section  dealing  with 
the  Ammonite  war  (2  S  10>-11>  12*^)  has  been 
misplaced,  and  that  it  should  foUtno  and  not  pre- 
cede chs.  13-20.  J.  F.  Stemnimo. 

SHOE  ('fSl  na'cU,  trwSdXior,  iw6Sii/ui).—Tbo  ndal 
of  the  modem  Arabic  shoe  means  the  sole,  thus 
indicating  the  sandal  character  of  the  ancient 
Heb.  tui'aX,  usually  tr.  '  shoe.'  Similarly,  the  Gr. 
term  inrtSiiiui  means  something  tied  on  or  under 
the  foot,  that  is,  a  sandaL  Sandals  must  have 
varied  in  material  and  appearance  according  to 
the  station  and  occnpution  of  the  wearer,  those  of 
shepherds  being  strongly  made  as  a  protection 
agamst  thorns  and  rocks,  while  those  worn  by 
women  of  rank  would  be  of  a  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  pattern  (Ca  7').  Cf.  art.  Dbess,  voL  L 
p.  627.  The  shoes  of  the  present  day  in  Syria 
exhibit  various  transition  forms,  from  the  single 
strap  of  leather  or  embroidered  doth  over  the  tMS, 
and  the  leather  sheath  for  the  front  of  the  foot,  to 
the  complete  upper  in  difierent  colours  of  leather, 
and  covering  the  whole  foot.  Sandals  of  the 
original  form  are  still  worn  by  Bedawin  and 
monks.  Peasants  when  on  a  journey  prefer  to 
press  down  the  leather  at  the  heel-end  of  the  shoe, 
and  thus  make  them  more  loose  and  open,  like  the 
sandals  of  primitive  times.  In  this  way  also  the 
dust  of  the  road  can  from  time  to  time  be  shaken 
out  without  the  trouble  of  removing  the  shoe. 
The  act  of  repudiation  mentioned  in  M 1 10'^  Mk 
6",  Lk  9*  10",  Ac  13",  meant,  along  with  the 
implied  release  from  all  moral  responsimlitT,  that 
the  connexion  thus  dissolved  was  one  of  defilement 
and  worthlessness. 

1.  Puttitto  on  and  removal  of  shoe*. — From  the 
Oriental  habit  of  sitting  and  moving  about  in  the 
house  with  the  feet  uncovered,  the  poasesaion  of 


shoes  became  one  of  the  essenUal  requirements  fat 
a  journey,  and  the  wearing  of  them  4me  of  the 
symbols  of  travel  (Ex  12").  The  Gibeonites  drew 
attention  to  their  feet  bandaged  with  rags  in  order 
to  keep  their  out- worn  sandals  together  and  protect 
their  feet  (Jos  9"'").  A  similar  appearaaoe  i« 
presented  by  Turkish  troops  at  the  present  day 
when  returning  from  a  punitive  expedition  against 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  the  absence  of  shoes  is  noted  (Lk  IS*'). 
In  the  apostolic  injunction  to  have  the  feet '  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace '  (Eph 
6"),  the  symbol  of  travel  is  introduced  among 
the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  life,  making 
process  one  of  the  permanent  features  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

As  Oriental  peasant  life  has  always  been  in 
villages  and  not  in  solitary  houses,  the  shoes  were 
constantly  covered  with  dust  and  defiled  with  mud 
and  refuse,  and  consequently  were  left  at  the  door 
of  the  house.  This  custom,  Manning  with  ordinary 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  received  a  new  emphasis 
when  the  entrance  was  into  a  house  of  prayer  and 
into  the  presence  of  One  who  required  cleanliness 
of  heart.  Hence  the  removal  of  the  shoes  on  holy 
^und  (Ex  3*,  Jos  6",  Is  20*,  Ac  7").  The  custom 
is  still  observed  in  Oriental  churches  and  mosques. 
It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  such  connexions 
that  any  reference  to  the  shoe  and  the  thong  or 
latchet  that  passed  through  the  sandal  loops  waa 
one  of  implied  inferiority  and  contempt  (Mk  1^ 
Jn  1",  Ac  13").  'You  are  my  shoe  l'  'You  are 
under  my  shoe  1 '  are  exclamations  of  abuse  often 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Oriental  villages  and  towns. 

2.  2'A««Ao«o/M?i<nM»(Dt25»-",  Ru4'  ').— From 
the  latter  passage  we  leam  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  in  Israel,  when  property  was  sold  or  any 
right  given  up,  to  take  off  the  sandal  and  hand  it 
to  the  i)urcha8er  or  the  person  to  whom  the  right 
was  transferred.  In  the  former  passage  the  hus- 
band's brother  allows  his  sandal  to  be  taken  off  by 
the  widow,  who  at  the  same  time  reproachee  him 
both  by  act  and  word  for  renouncing  an  honourable 
privilege  and  dn^.  The  removal  of  the  shoe 
became  a  sort  of  documentary  evidence.  The 
possession  of  one  shoe  by  the  widow  was  to  her 
like  a  bill  of  divorce  to  a  betrothed  or  married 
woman,  setting  her  free  to  marry  another ;  and  the 
possession  of  the  corresponding  shoe  by  the  mam 
remained  his  protective  proof  that  all  claims  had 
been  formally  settled. 

8.  '  Upon  Edom  will  I  eatt  my  thoe'  (Ps 
108*). — From  the  context  the  leading  idea  in  thia 
expression  appears  to  be  that  of  taking  pouessum 
o/oT  claiming  aa  on«'«  ottm.  Possibly  the  casting 
of  the  shoe  upon  a  piece  of  land  may  have  been  a 
legal  symbol,  similar  to  that  considered  above,  of 
a  claim  to  ownership.  Or  the  meaning  may  be, 
'  Unto  Edom  do  I  cast  my  shoe,'  Edom  being  then 
represented  as  the  slave  to  whom  his  master  toaaea 
his  sandals  (see  Driver,  Par.  Psalt.p.  169).  Dnhm 
also  sug^ts  that  the  allusions  to  Edom  and  Moab 
are  designedly  contemptuous,  the  latter  being 
represented  aa  a  washing-basin  for  the  feet,  while 
Eaom  is  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  comer  into  which 
dir^  shoes  may  be  cast. 

The  •  shoes '  ( AV  and  KVm)  of  Dt  83"  should  be 
'  bolts '  or  '  bars '  (RV).  The  Heb.  is  (cf.  Viy» 
of  Ca  6»,  Neh  3^-  ••       »).  G.  M.  Mackik. 

8H0H1M  {0^  [on  thia  word  see  art.  ONTXjt 
B  'Iffoin,  A  'Iwod^t,  Lno.  'Itavdii). — A  Merarite, 
1  Ch  24". 

BHOHER.— 1.  1  Ch  7**.  Sea  Sheheb,  No.  t, 

8.  2  K  12'i.   See  Shiheath. 

SHOPHACH.— See  Shobaoh. 
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SHOSHiHHH,  SHOBHAHHDI  EDUm-See 

Psalms,  p.  166*. 

SHOVEL.— 1.  [p;],  only  in  pltir.  0*5;  (from  root 
njr  = '  sweep  together,'  with  coOat  idea  of  carryina 
avmy,  Ib  &"  [only]),  occurs  9  times  (Ex  27»  38* 
Nu  4"  [all  P],  1  K7*-",  2  K  25",  2  Ch  4"-",  Jer 
S2>*),  always  in  a  list  of  ntensila  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle  or  the  temple.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  shovels  for  removing  the  ashes  from 
the  altar  are  meant  (of.  AVm  note  at  Jer  52"). 

The  LXX  has  In  IK  TM'«(*-B)  fy^mw  <l\man  or 
pinoen'  lor  takiii«  hold  ol  hot  metal  or  ooiJ*),  Is  S  K  2e><  It 
tranditente*  <«/u/i (m  B;  A  itrugdr  lu^na).  In  the  other 
peengea  of  the  LXX  either  the  Beb.  word  te  not  repreaented  at 
an,  or  it  ia  difflcult  to  aay  what  itanda  tor  It  in  file  Or.  text, 
which  diSeratrom  the  MT  both  in  tba  order  and  in  the  number 
ol  utenaila  meuttoned. 

2.  ntn  Is  30"  [only!  This  stands  for  the  broad, 
shallow  winnowing  shovel  (the  rrim  of  Mt  3",  Lk 
3";  cf.  the  use  of  the  Gr.  word  fnot  found  in 
LXX]  in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  588  ;  AeschyL  1** ; 
Sophocl.  Fr.  931 ;  Theocr.  viL  156)  with  which 
com  after  threshing  was  thrown  up  against  the 
wind  to  clear  it  of  the  chaff.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  n^p  (Arab,  nw^rd)  mentioned 
along  with  it  in  Is  80**  (elsewhere  only  Jer  15^ 
fig.  of  winnowing,  ».«.  chastising,  the  people)," 
which  was  a  fork  with  6  or  6  prongs,  used  in  the 
process  of  winnowing,  along  with  the  ivn,  in  the 
way  described  in  art.  AaRiCTn.TUHE,  vol.  i.  p.  51», 
where  both  instruments  are  figured  (cf.  Wetzstein 
ap.  Del.  Je*.*  707  ff.).  The  EV  of  Is  30"  would 
therefore  be  improved  by  reading  '  winnowed  with 
the  shovel  and  with  the  fork '  for  'winnowed  with 
the  shovel  and  with  the  fan.'  The  word  'fan,' 
which  is  misleading  at  best,  ought,  if  retained 
in  our  version  at  all,  to  be  naed  for  ntn,  not  for 
irjiQ.  J.  A.  Selbix. 

SHREWD.— Sir  8"  only,  '  Open  not  thine  heart 
to*  every  man,  lest  he  requite  thee  with  a  shrewd 
turn '  (xal  itii  iMo^ptru  cm  x^f :  the  sense,  says 
Bissell,  is  ijiven  correctly  AV,  x*/"'  meaning 
here  '  an  ilftum ' ;  but  KV  renders  literolly, '  And 
let  him  not  return  thee  a  favour.'  [Is  '  shrewd '  a 
tr.  of  ftvS^i,  which  is  read  before  x<^l>i>'  >•>  some 
good  MSS  and  by  the  Lat.  falsam  gratiam  ?]). 

The  ISng.  word  'ahrewd'  is  a  parHolplal  ad],  meaninc 
'malioiona,' originally  the  ptcp.  of  afcrmwn,  to  ouBfc  The  verb 
threwen  waa  formed  from  the  aubet.  *ghrew,'  an  Anglo-Sax. 
word,  meaning  a  scolding  or  cursing  penon,  \isually  a  woman. 
InStuka.  ■  ahrewd '  lua  the  general  senae  of 'bad';  it  ia  applied 
to  the  oontenta  of  a  paper,  to  newa,  to  dan  and  nigbta.  The 
modem  wuae  of '  clever '  perbatia  oocura  in  TniL  and  Cra*.  L  ii. 
206—'  He  has  a  abrewd  wit,  I  can  teU  yoo.'  But  the  usual 
meaning  ia  '  aharp-tongued,' '  shrewish,'  aa  in  JftuA  Aio,  n.  i.  20, 
■  Thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy 
tongue.'  The  enireaaion  in  Siracb  (a  '  shrewd  turn ')  occurs  in 
Attt  Well,  III  V.  71  and  Bmry  Vlll.  v.  UL  178.  So  Latimer, 
Snm  Sermont,  8e,  'The  greatest  man  in  a  reahne  can  not  so 
horte  a  Judge  as  the  poors  wrddow,  snche  •  ahrewede  tnme  aha 
am  do  him!'  J.  HaSTINQS. 

BHRIME.— See  under  Diaka,  voL  L  p.  606>. 

SHROUD.— Coming  from  the  Anglo-Sax.  Mru<2,  a 
garment  (connected  with  thred,  as  a  portion  torn 
off  for  some  purpose),  'shroud'  meant  originally 
any  piece  of  clothing.  Thus  Pitn  Plowman, 
Pro!.  2— 

■I  ahope  me  in  dinnidss  as  I  a  ihape  (BdMphscd]  were, 
Id  haute  a*  an  hamito  nnholjr  ot  worlM* : 


•The  verb  ml  In  theaenaeot  'fan,'  •  winnow,' *alft,'oooai» 
(b  Qal  and  FM)  as  follows:  Bn  S>,  IsSOM  41>*  (mountains  ss 
object),  Jer  *"  (fit.  of  purifloatlan,  ITS^)  W  (^C-  eee  above), 
Ps  1S9>  (flg.,  'tbon  rittest  (or  winnoweat,  le.  lorutiniieat  nar- 
rowly) my  path  and  my  ooiich,'--IWTar.  P«ir.  M^-^,  jje-)- 
Bsmbm£sroothaa  tha  sense  of  'aoattar.*  'di^sns'Cqal. 
FM)  or 'be  aoattaiad' (IHph.,  PuQk 


and  Chapman,  Odysseys,  vL  274— 

'  Give  na  nakedness 
Soma  ahrond  to  shelter  it.  It  to  these  seas 
Unen  or  woollen  you  have  brooght  to  oleanwi.* 

But  the  meaning  was  soon  restricted  to  clothing 
for  the  dead,  a  winding-sheet.     So  usually  in 
Shake.,  as  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  T.  iL  479— 
'  Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shraud.' 

There  waa,  however,  a  side  application  of  the  word, 
to  express  covering  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  Thus 
Milton,  Oomus,  147— 

'Boa  to  roar  shiaoda,  within  these  Inakee  sad  tress  ) 

and  PL  x.  1087— 

'The  winds 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  ahattering  the  graceful  looks 
Of  these  tair  sprsading  trees :  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  oheiiah 
Our  limbs  Iwnumb'd.' 

This  is  the  meaningof  the  word  in  Ezk  31*,  its 
only  oocnrrenoe  in  AV,  '  Behold,  the  Assyrian  waa 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a 
shadowing  shroud'  (Heb.  s^,  a  thicket  or  forest; 
LXX  omits ;  Volg.  frondibus  nemorosus). 

J.  HASTlNas. 
SHUi  (sw>).— The  father  of  Judah's  Canaanite 
wife,  Gn  38*- "  (A  2aia,  Luc.  Xoit),  who  appears 
in  1  Ch  2>  (RV)  as  Bath-shna  (B  tfirydrqp  AiBat, 
A  .  .  .  2aiat,  Luc.  .  .  .  2»6t). 

SHUiH  (pttf).— A  son  of  Abraham  and  Ketnrah, 
Gn  26',  1  Ch  1**  (A  Xuit,  Luc.  XoSt,  B  in  latter 
passage  Zws).  The  tribe  represented  by  this  name 
may  perhaps  be  the  Suchu  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
south  of  (jarchemish  (so  Dillm.,  Holzinger,  et  al.y. 
BiLDAD  the  Shohite  {'t?^)  of  Job  2"  (4  Zavxalur 
ri//x»ros)  8>  18'  25*  42*  {i  Xavj(it)lrtit)  is  prob.  intended 
to  be  thought  of  as  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

SHUiL  (^i/n> ;  B  Zm;}Ui,  A  ZovdX,  Luc.  Zovdv).— 
An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7**. 

SHUAL,  The  Land  of  '  the  land  of  the 

jackal' ;  B  ^  ZwyoiX,  Luc.  ^  ZcrydX).— When  the 
PhUistines  encamped  at  Michmash,  they  sent  oat 
three  foraging  parties.  One  of  these  '  turned  unto 
the  way  that  l«uieth  to  Ophrah,  unto  the  land  of 
Shoal'  (1  S  13").  Another  party  went  westward 
towards  Beth-horon,  and  the  third  apparently  east- 
ward toward  the  wilderness.  The  road  to  Ophrah 
must  have  run  northward  between  the  last  two 
routes,  and  the  '  land  of  Shual '  must  consequently 
have  been  to  the  north  of  Michmash  {MttkhmAs}, 
and  not  far  from  Ophrah,  which  is  very  generally 
identified  witJi  the  village  et-Taiyibeh,  to  the  east  of 
Bethel  {PEF  Mem.  iL  293).        C.  W.  WiLSOH. 

SHUBAEL.— See  Shkbukl. 

SHUHIH  (non*).— A  brother  of  Chelub  (i«. 
Caleb),  1  Ch  4".  Instead  of  '  CSielnb  the  brother 
of  Shuhah,'  LXX  BA  read  XoX*^  nHu>  'A«xft 
'  Caleb,  father  of  Ascha '  {Le.  Achsah,  Joa  IS*^, 
Jg  l'"^,  1  Ch  2«} ;  Luc.  haa  XoX^^  i  (UeX^  ZomL 

SHUHAH  (D0«>).— A  son  of  Dan,  Nn  20**  (B  Zo^ 
A  Zo/MtSii,  F  Xa/U,  Luc  Xa/U),  called  in  Gn  4ff' 
HusHiM.  The  gentilio  name  Shnhamltes  {viffo  i 
B  i  Xa/ul,  A  i  Xa/jteiS^  F  i  Sa/U,  Lne.  i  Za/U)  alao 
occurs  in  Nu  26**. 

8HUHITE.— See  Shuah. 

SHULUIMITB.— See  Bono  of  Somob. 

SHUKATHITES  {'tff^ ;  B  'S»aiia$ttit,  A  'Hraw 
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SHUSHAN 


Sttf,  Lac.  i  XapLa$l).  —  One  of  the  families  of 
Kiriath-jeaiim,  1  Ch  2".  Nothing  ia  known  of 
this  family,  or  the  origin  of  its  name. 

SHUMiiaUTE.-See  next  article. 

SHUMEM  (ojre* ;  in  Joshua  B  Zovr<lr,  A  Zovrd/i, 
Luc.  Zvr))/ii;  in  1  Sam.  B  and  Luc.  Zu/iAr,  A 
Tumitir  ;  in  2  Kings  B  Zov/uU,  B*  Luc.  Sa/iAr, 
A**"  Ziuviii,  A'  Ztw/tdit). — A  place-name  men- 
tioned three  times  in  the  OT  (Jos  19",  1  S  28*, 
2  K  4').  In  Josliua  it  is  named  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  Issachar. 
Eusebius-Jerome  identify  it  with  a  village  6 
Roman  miles  south  of  Tabor,  in  their  time  called 
2ov\^i|l  (Lag.  Onojn*  pp.  183,  284).  There  is  still  a 
hamlet  in  this  same  locality  named  SUlem  or 
SSlam.  It  lies  on  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Dahi,  the 
hill  which  faces  Jezreel  from  the  north.  It  looks 
across  to  Gilboa,  which  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  valley  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  DahL 
It  has  therefore  been  identified  with  the  camping- 
groand  of  the  Philistines  before  their  victory  over 
Saul  (1  S  28*).  Saul's  army  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa.  If  so, 
the  valley  lay  between  the  hostile  armies.  It 
nins  eastward  from  Jezreel  (Zer'Cn)  to  the  Jordan. 
Shunem  is  almost  at  its  N.W.  extremity.  The 
district  is  described  in  Robinson,  BJtP  iiL  168  B. 

Thert  to  pnoedent  tar  dMbwutohlng  the  Shanem  of  t  K  4* 
<rom  that  alrakdy  Identified.  Euaebios-Jerome  mj  it  w«*  a 

SUce  In  the  terrltoi?  of  Sebute  (Samaria),  i>  i^'ax  X,  within  the 
ietriot  of  Aknbatta  (Lag.  Onam.*pp.  184,  2SSX  They  eive 
Banlm  •*  the  later  name.  It  Akrabatta  to  the  'toparchy* 
earlier  known  a*  part  of  Jndiea,  lyinK  ooniiderably  south-east  ot 
Samaria,  it  to  too  far  from  Ciimel  to  be  very  probable.  But 
even  SAIam  to  not  within  the  easy  reach  ot  Oannel  implied  by 
T.>»'.  The  statement  that  Elisna  frequently  passed  Shunem 
(T.>)  giree  more  help  than  any  other  in  determining  Its  situa- 
tion. It  seems  to  Imply  that  Shunem  was  a  place  near  Us 
home  or  on  the  direct  road  to  a  locality  which  he  frequented. 
Now  Samaria  was  Elisha's  home  (f>  5>.  cf.  V),  and  Oarmel 
appears  to  have  been  a  tarouritc  resort  and  the  destination 
of  his  Journeys  when  he  passed  through  Shunem  (i^,  cf.  2^). 
Bat  SAlam  is  8  or  9  houn  from  Samaria,  and  decidedly  off  the 
road  from  there  to  CarmeL  The  dahn  ot  Sanim  should  there- 
tore  perhape  be  left  open.  Whether  it  was  near  Samaria  or  not, 
it  it  lay  on  the  way  to  Oarmel  the  situation  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  ot  S6lam.  Near  Taanach  a  place  S4lim 
Is  marked  on  the  maps.  It  to  not  far  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Caimel,  and  might  be  made  a  stopping-place  on  the 
waj  trom  Samaria. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sbnnem  is  a  Shnnammite  (n<ip]^ 
nvtfi^  ;  B  ZuiuweiTit,  A  (in  Kincs  generally)  Zovfuiv- 
Irm,  Luc  XuimrtTis),  perhaps  .•uso  called  a  Shulnm- 
mite  (see  SoNQ  of  Songs,  p.  632'').  The  vowel  of 
the  second  syllable  ia  in  both  cases  a,  as  it  is  in 
the  oldest  spellings  of  the  place-name  also  (LXX 
and  the  E^ptian  transcription  Shanama  [ShanmA] 

fiven  by  W.  M.  MUller,  Asien  u.  Europa,  p.  170). 
'he  interchange  of  the  /  and  the  n  is  further  ex- 
emplified in  the  modem  name  S61am  compared 
with  Shunem.  The  former  may  be  a  variant 
which  existed  even  in  biblical  times. 

Two  women  are  designated  Shunammites  in 
the  Old  Testament.  One  is  Abisuao  (IK  I*-" 
217.  n.  si)^  The  other  is  simply  named  '  the 
Shunammite '  (2  K  4"-  ").  She  is  one  of  those 
who  play  a  part  in  the  history  of  Ellsha  (2  K  4»-»' 
8'"*).  Her  own  history  is  interesting  as  a  picture 
of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  particularly  as  an 
example  of  the  position  a  Hebrew  woman  might 
occupy  at  the  head  of  a  household.  Her  {rawer 
of  initiative  and  freedom  to  act  are  prominent 
features  in  the  narrative.  It  would  almost  appear 
as  if  she  were  proprietor  of  the  land  which  belonged 
to  the  family,  or  perhaps  rather  an  heiress  who 
had  brought  wealth  to  tier  husband  (4'  'a  great 
woman,'  cf .  1 S  W,  2  K  4"  8').  It  has  been  supposed 
that  by  the  date  of  the  events  recorded  in  ch.  8  she 
was  a  widow.  Even  in  these  circumstances  her  in- 
dependence is  notable.         W.  B.  Stbvbmsox. 


SHUNI  (';«>).— A  son  of  Gad,  On  4«>*  (A  ZaMt, 
D  and  Lna  Zaure(t),  Nu  (**•  (B  Zovrel,  AP  Zourt, 
Luc.  Zawl).  The  gentilic  name  Bhnnltei  (-fihi) 
also  occurs  in  the  latter  passage. 

8HUPHAM,  SHDPHAHITES,  8HUPPIlf.-Se« 

MuppiM  and  Sbepuupham. 

BHUR  (Hi  i  LXX  nsaally  Zoup,  but  On  25>*  ZoiniX, 
I  S  IS*  ka<roup,  27'  a  confused  doublet  -^oi/p  -/<r«x'<r- 
liihwr). — The  name  of  a  place,  or  district,  on  the 
N.E.  border  of  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  6n  IS' 
(where  the  angel  nnus  Ha<^  '  by  the  fountain  on 
the  way  to  Shur '),  20'  (Abraham  dwelt '  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar '), 
(the  Ishmaelites  dwelt '  from  Havilah — prob.  N.E. 
Arabia — unto  Shur  that  is  in  front  of — >.e.  east  of 
—Egypt' ;  cf.  1  S  IS'  27»),  and  Ex  15"  (where  the 
Israelites,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  go  out 
into  '  the  wilderness  of  Shur,'  the  wilderness 
bordering  npon  it).  The  'way  to  Shur'  was  no 
doubt  the  principal  caravan  route  leading  from 
Hebron  and  Beersheba  idto  Egypt,  and  naving 
dose  to  it  (Gn  16")  the  well  Beer- b^tai-rou 
Though  the  general  position  of  Shur  is  thus 
clear,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  expression  is, 
however,  uncertain.  A  line  of  fortresses,  if  not, 
as  others  think,  an  actual  wall  (anbu),  had 
been  biult  at  a  very  early  date,  as  a  defence 
against  invaders  from  the  East;*  and  as  the 
Heb.  iit>  means  a  vxtU,  it  has  been  often  thought 
that  this  is  what  the  term  denotes,  t  Others, 
starting  from  the  same  meaning  of  'Shur,'  have 
supposed  it  to  denote  a  long  range  of  white  clilfs, 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  some  12-14  mile* 
E.  of  the  Golf  of  Suez,  now  called  Jebel  er-R&hah, 
which  at  a  distance  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
wall  (so  F.  W.  Holland  in  Recovery  of  Jew*.  527  ; 
Porter  in  Kitto,  iii.  1079  f.;  Palmer,  Desert  of 
Exodus,  i.  38  f.,  and  others) :  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
this  range  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  es-SQr 
(Rowlands  in  Williams'  Holv  City,  i.  465).  It  is, 
however,  some  objection  to  both  these  views  that 
•v.^  is  an  Aramaic  (Ezr  4"-  **■ ")  rather  than  a  Heb. 
word  (it  occurs  in  Heb.  only  in  poetry,  and  there 
but  rarely,  Gn  49",  Ps  18»=2  S  S»),  and  also  that 
it  has  not  the  art.  (as  is  usual  with  topographical 
terms  possessing  an  appellative  force,  e.g.  nyxjn, 
PVd).  The  most  important  of  the  border  fortresses 
referred  to  above  was  (ro»")i  the  Selle  of  the 

classical  writers,  often  mentioned  as  the  starting- 
point  of  military  expeditions  (Ebers,  I.e.  80  f. ; 
Mospero,  I.e.  75  [map],  201  ».  4,  and  esp.  Struggle 
of  the  Nations,  122  f.,  370,  371f.!t  Erman,537),  now 
Tell  Aba-Sefeh,  20  miles  S.  of  Fort  Said  ;  and  W. 
M.  MUller  (PSBA  x.  [1888],  476,  As.  u.  Eur.  102) 
would  identify  this  fortress  with  Shur,  supjiosing 
'  Shur  *  (wall)  to  be  its  original  name,  represented 
in  Egyp.  by  Ja-rw  {Zor).%  S.  R.  Dbivkb. 

SHUSHAN  (irn',  ZeOm,  Zourdr).— The  Snia  (Ad. 
Est  Il>)  of  the  Greeks,  now  Sut  or  Shush  in 
S.W.  Persia,  between  the  Shapur  and  the  river 

*  Haspero,  Dotm  <tf  Civil.  361 1.  It  to  mentioned  in  the 
Plight  of  Sinuhit,  under  Usertesen  i.  (B.C.  2758-2714,  Petrie) ; 
ibid.  4«B  n.,  471 ;  Petrie,  Emm.  TaUt,  1. 100  f. ;  W.  U.  HOIIer, 
A:  u.  Bur.  48  f. :  Sayce,  HCM  SOS ;  Hogarth,  Auth.  and  Arch. 
67  t.  See  also  Ebers,  Atg.u.dis  Bb.  Mou't,  78-82 ;  Trumbull, 
Kadah-Barnea,  44  S.  The  names  and  destinatioiis  of  persons 
passing  these  fortresses  were  taken  down  by  officers :  see 
Erman,  Li/t  in  AneitTtt  Egypt,  637  f. ;  Hogarth,  Le.  80. 

t  Brugsch,  Hilt  o/  Egn>t,  ed.  1S91,  p.  07  ;  Sayoe,  EHB 187 ; 
Trumbull,  46,  57.   Dillm.  also  thinks  it  probable. 

t  With  representations  (from  Kamak)  of  Setl  i.  returning  to  n 
In  triumph  after  his  Syrian  expedition.  In  the  omirse  of  which 
he  to  said  to  have  annihilated  the  Shasu  (Bedawin)  *  trom  the 
fortress  ot  Xa-ro,  as  Car  as  Pa-Kan'ana'  (prob.  a  Uttle  a  ol 
Hebron]  (Brugsch,  l.e.  244  :  Hogarth,  581 

i  Hommel  conjectures  that  Shur  to  abbrariated  from  A'Mr 
(et.  On  26>),  the  name  of  a  tribe  mentioned  by  the  side  ot  Egypt 
(aod  Oaia)  hi  two  Uimsan  Inscriptions  {AHT  S88-46, 149, 252, 
US),        tea  K6i^,  F6itf  »mu  arab.  IMHi^ek^nsl>^mm^,V!^ 
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of  Dizfol  (the  ancient  Koprates).  It  was  for 
DiaDT  centnriej  the  capital  of  Elam,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  three  capitals  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  standing 
on  the  Choaspes  (Hdt.  v.  49;  Strab.  zv.  3.  4), 
sometimes  on  the  Eulisns  (Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  viL 
7 ;  Ptol.  vi.  3 ;  Plin.  HN  vL  27).  ThU  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Choaspes  (now  the  Ker- 
khah)  originally  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  20  miles 
above  Susa,  its  right  branch  following  its  present 
course,  wliile  the  left  branch  flowed  east  of 
Susa,  absorbing  the  Shapur  12  miles  to  the 
south  and  afterwards  joining  the  Pasitigris  (now 
the  Karun).  The  ruins  of  Susa  were  excavated  by 
Williams  and  Loftus  in  1851-1852,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Dieulafoy  and  de  Morgan.  They  covered 
a  space  about  6000  ft  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by  4500 
ft.  oroad  from  N.  to  S.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  cover  the  buildings  of  the  Persian,  not 
of  the  Elamite,  city.  On  the  west  is  the  high 
mound  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Elamite  cita- 
del. East  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  immediately  to  the  north 
the  ruins  of  the  Apadana  or  audience-chamber, 
also  the  work  of  Darius,  which  was  restored  by 
Artazerxea  Longimanus  after  a  fire,  and  again  by 
Artax.  Mnemon.  The  walls  of  the  Apadana  and 
palace  were  adorned  with  exquisite  friezes  of  enam- 
elled brick,  much  of  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  4 

Susa  is  probably  referred  to  in  Bab.  doctunente 
of  the  age  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  (e.  B.a 
2400)  under  the  name  of  Sas  and  Sisa,  which  is 
stated  to  be  »  city  of  Elam,  but  the  native  name 
was  Susun.  This  seems  to  be  connected  \vith  the 
words  tusS'ti  and  tcuta,^  which  in  the  older  and 
later  Susian  dialects  si^ified  'former,'  and  so 
would  mean  'the  old'  city.  In  the  early  days 
of  Bab.  history,  however,  the  chief  city  of  Elam 
was  not  Susa,  but  Anzan.  Already  in  B.C.  2285, 
Kudur-Nankhundi,  king  of  Elam,  carried  away 
the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  from  Erech  to  Susa. 
Susa,  however,  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  exca- 
vations of  de  Morgan  to  have  still  been  at  this 
time  a  province  of  Babylonia,  inhabited  by  a 
Semitic  population.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
rise  of  the  Kassite  Dynasty  in  Babylonia  that  the 
kings  of  Anzan  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
From  this  time  forward  Susa  was  the  capital  of 
the  non- Semitic  Elamite  sovereigns,  many  of 
whose  names  have  been  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Babylonia  as  well  as  in  those  of  Elam 
itself.  These  latter,  though  written  in  the  Bab. 
cuneiform  characters,  are  in  the  agglutinative  lan- 
guage of  Elam,  which  was  closely  allied  to  the 
Amardian  or  Neo-Susian  dialect  of  the  second 
column  of  the  Achtemenian  inscriptions,  and  is 
■till  but  partially  deciphered. 

Abont  B.C.  647,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
■truggle,  the  Elamite  forces  were  annihilated  by 
the  Assyr.  army  of  Assurbanipal,  and  Susa  was 
captured  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  images 
of  its  gods  and  kings  were  taken  to  Assyria, 
and  the  monuments  of  its  former  princes  were 
destroyed,  the  bones  of  their  occupants  being 
•cattorol  to  the  winds.  When  Susa  rose  again 
from  its  ashes  we  do  not  know ;  Xenophon  ijjyr. 
viiL  6.  22)  and  Strabo  (xv.  3.  2)  state  that  Cyrus 
made  it  his  capital  (see  also  Hdt.  ilL  30.  65,  70) ; 
but  its  palace,  according  to  inscriptions  found  on 
the  site,  was  built  bj  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  Dn  8* 
the  prophet  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision  'at 
Shushan  the  palace'  in  'the  third  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar,'  bat  Belahactar  never  aetnally  reigned 
over  Babylonia.  An  account  of  the  palace  in  the 
time  of  Aerxes  is  given  in  Est  1'*'.  When  Susa 
was  entered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  he  found  in 
it  twelve  millions  sterling  and  the  Persian  regalia 
(An.  Sxp.  Alex.  iiL  16).   After  the  rise  of  the 


kingdom  of  the  Seleucjds,  Susa  gradual^  fell  inte 
decay,  being  superseded  by  Babylon  and  Selencia. 
When  the  kmgdom  of  the  Sassanids  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  the  site  of  Susa  was  finally  deserted. 
(Loftus,  Ckaldcea  and Susiana,  1857;  Dieulafoy,  Xa 
Perse,  la  CluUdie  et  la  Susiane,  1887,  L'Acropole 
de  Suae,  1890 ;  Billerbeck,  Susa,  1893 ;  de  Morgan, 
Diligation  en  Perm,  vol.  ii.,  containing  the  Semitic 
inscriptions  fonnd  at  Susa,  edited  by  Scheil,  1900). 

A.  H.  Saycb. 
SHDBHiNCHITES  (m.-;)I^e*;  B  Zovavra^aioi,  A 
Zowravaxaiot). — The  Shushanchites  or  inhabitants  of 
Shushan  (Susa)  are  mentioned  in  Ezr  4'  amongst 
the  colonists  settled  by  OsNAPPAK  (Assorbani^) 
in  Samaria  (cL  i:.<17>  375 f.,  610L). 

SHUSHAN  EDUTH.— See  PSALHS,  p.  165». 

SHUTHELiH  (n^pn>;  B  ZovrdXa  in  Numbers, 
Zw0dXa#  in  1  Chronicles ;  A  OuvouiriXa  and  6ot>- 
trdXa  in  Numbers,  ^uBiXa  and  Za9f\t  in  1  Chron- 
icles ;  Volg.  SuthcUa ;  gentilic  name  Shnthelali- 
Iteg  *Ci^Cn^;  B  i  ZouroKatl,  A  i  eowraXai).— In  Nu 
26"-*'  (P")  Shuthelah,  Becher,  andTahan  are  given 
as  the  clans  of  Ephraim,  and  Eran  as  a  '  son '  or 
subdivision  of  Shuthelah.  In  the  LXX  Becher  is 
omitted,  Tahan  becomes  Tanach,  and  Eran  (py) 
becomes  Eden  (pp).  The  parallel  passage  1  Ch 
7«>-**  has  been  variously  altered  and  expanded ; 
instead  of  a  list  of  three  co-ordinate  clans  and  one 
subdivision,  MT  has  a  genealogy  beginning  with 
Ephraim  and  extending  to  Joshua,  into  which  is 
inserted  an  episode  concerning  certain  descendants 
of  Ephraim  (for  which  see  Beriah).  Instead  of 
Shutuelah,  Becher,  and  Tahan  as  clans  of  Ephraim 
we  have  Shuthelah  as  the  son,  Bered  the  grand- 
son, Tahath  the  great-grandson  of  Ephraim.  As 
the  genealogy  proceeds  the  names  repeat  them- 
selves. There  is  a  second  Shuthelah,  and  the  '  and 
Telah '  (nWii)  of  v."  is  probably  a  torso  of  a  third. 
Tahath  occurs  again  in  v.**,  and  Tahan  of  v."  is  a 
variant  of  Tahath.  Eleadah  and  Elead  (v.*"-)  are 
varianto  of  the  same  name ;  Zabad  is  a  variant  of 
'and  Bered.'  Ladan  (py^)  may  be  a  variant  of 
Elead  (-i!;''k),  and  also  represent  the  'to  Eran' 
(pvS)  of  Numbers.  Thus  in  t."  'Shuthelah.  .  . 
Eleadah,'  (v.""-)  'rTahath]  .  .  .  Elead.'  (v.») 
'  [Shu]T[h]elah  .  .  .  Ladan,'  we  seem  to  have  three 
versions  of  the  same  genealogy  variously  snople- 
mented,  all  three,  perhaps,  ultimately  oased  on 
Nu  26^",  combined  with  some  other  source,  in 
which  Ezer  and  Elead  were  subdivisions  of  the 
clan  Shuthelah.   Of.  Genealoot,  VIL  4. 

LXX  B  hu for  ▼.*>'■  'And  the  tons  of  Ephnlm :  SothaUth. 
The  aons  of  Lud»,  Noome  hie  aon,  Zabed  his  son,  the  men  of 
Gftth,'  etc.  The  omissions  may  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
scribe*,  but  it  is  also  jjossible  that  the  naines  ouiitled  by  LX7L 
were  a  very  late  addition  to  HT.         W.  H.  BENNETT.  - 

SHUTTLE.— Only  Job  7*  '  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  weaver's  shuttle'  (rjtf,  prop.  '  loom  ' ;  cf.  Jg 
16"  [the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word] 
and  Moore's  note  there).   See  art.  Wkavino. 

SM  (HJTP),  Neh  7",  or  8IAHA  (""H'e),  Ezr  2".— 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  (called  in  1  Ea 
6"  Sua)  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

LXX  in  N«h  T«:  B  'Arm^,  A  %mA.  M  -Uns^  LiM.  'Wmi 
In  Eir  £M :  B  2K4X,  A<u -Arxi,  Lua 

SIBBECil*— See  Mbbunnai. 

SIBBOLETH.— See  Shibbolbth. 

SIBHiH  ItV}^ ;  Ixfiaiii,  in  Jer.  ureptiiM ;  Sabama 
ftiama).— See  Sebau. 

8IBRAIM  (ori^p ;  B  Zc/S/xIm,  A  Z<0/x1m.  Q  Zc^m  1 
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Sabarim).— One  of  the  point*  on  the  ideal  northern 
boundarr  of  the  Holy  Land,  described  by  Ezekiel, 
was  to  be  'Sibraim  which  is  between  the  border 
of  Damascus  and  the  border  of  Hamath '  (Ezk  47"). 
It*  site  is  uncertain.  Von  Kasteren  (Buhl,  67) 
would  identify  it  plausibly  with  Khurbtt  Som- 
bariye,  between  Men  'Ayyun  and  Hermon. 

C.  W.  WiuwN. 
SICCUTH.— See  Cbium  and  Bephan. 

SICKLE  stands  in  EV  of  OT  for  two  Heb. 
words,  the  distinction  between  which  is  not  ap- 
parent.—!,  ppig  Dt  16»  23»»;  2.  •?»  (cf.  Aram. 
nutffeata,  Arab,  mar.jai)  Jer  50  (27)  '*,  Jl  4  (3) » 
(iig*  of  judgment).  The  LXX  in  all  those  pas- 
sages has  Spirvar,  which  is  also  the  NT  word  for 
'sickle'  (Mk  4»,  Kev  u"- w- 1«- »•>»»*•• »).  See, 
further,  art.  Agriculture,  and  fig.  in  vol.  L  p.  50*. 

8ICT0N  (Zi/rwir,  Zinrviir,  or  Zvruii').— This  name 
occurs  in  a  list  of  places  in  1  Mac  15**,  to  which 
Lucius,  the  consul,  on  behalf  of  the  Romans,  wrote 
(B.C.  139)  to  beg  them  to  be  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  deliver  up  to  Simon  the  high  priest  anv 
fugitives  from  the  Jews  that  had  taken  rufuge  with 
them.  All  the  places  mentioned  in  tlna  passage 
were  constantly  visited  by  the  trading  vessels  from 
Syria  on  their  way  to  Italy.  The  matter  of  the 
letter  is  most  prouibly  authentic,  though  the  form 
cannot  he  correct. 

Sicyon  is  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  few 
miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Corintli.  The  name  seems 
to  mean  'cucumber-town.'  The  town  stood  ori- 
ginally on  the  shore  with  an  acropolis  above  it, 
and  this  latter  formed  the  town  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  their  time  it  was  always  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  the  direction 
of  the  Isthmian  games  was  assigned  by  them  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sicyon,  though  auer^vards  they  were 
deprived  of  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  Roman  power  for  that  part  of  the  world. 

H.  A  Redpath. 

SIDDIM,  YALE  OF  (□•^Itd  p;s ;  LXX  4  fipc^yi  (or 
xotXds)  4  iXvidi ;  OnV.  Sam.  vale  of  fields  [i.e.  D"i))ro] ; 
on  Aq.  Theod.  see  Field.  The  meaning  of  or^v 
is  obscure ;  a  connexion  with  Arab.  ncM,  '  dam,' 
'mound'  (Conder,  Tent  ITorA:,  208),  is  very  doubtful). 
— The  place  in  which  the  kings  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  Kuckar  joined  battle  with  Chedorla'omer  and 
his  allies  (6n  14*- p ;  said  in  ▼.**  to  be  full  of  wells 
of  Bitumen  (which  see).  In  t.*  it  is  identified 
with  the  Salt  Sea ;  but  this  (if  the  entire  sea  is 
meant)  is  geologically  impossible ;  for  tlie  Dead 
Sea  existM  ages  before  the  time  of  Abraham : 
either  therefore  the  clause  v."*  is  a  late  and  in- 
correct gloss,  or  the  reference  (if  the  narrative  is 
historical)  is  to  the  shallow  S.  part  of  the  Dead 
"Sea  (from  the  peninsula  eZ-ZudnS.- wards),  where, 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  there  may  have  been  dry 
land.  This  view,  already  aJlowea  by  Nfildeke  in 
1869,  has  also  becm  adopted  bv  the  two  geologists 
who  have  written  most  recently  upon  the  subject. 
Blanckenhom,  in  an  elaborate  geological  study 
'On  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Dead  Sea' 
{ZDPV,  1896,  1-69).  says  (pp.  61-63)  that  to  the 
'  critical  geologist  the  matter  is  '  extremely 
simple':  at  the  beginning  of  the  post-glacial  period 
what  is  now  the  shallow  S.  part  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  fertile  soil  (like  the  present  GMr  ef-^&fiyeh, 
at  its  S.E.  comer  [see  Zoar])  ;  but  an  earthquake 
took  place,  which  caused  a  subsidence  of  the 
ground,  and  overthrew  all  (he  cities  except  Zoar ; 
the  '  Vale  of  Siddim '  was  engulpbed  by  the  S. 

Krt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  site  of  the  four  cities 
came  the  present  saline  morass  (6  m.  broad  by 
10  long),  «$-SMeha,*  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  t  a  tradi- 

*  The  word  *  Sebktas '  maaas  Mtt  and  woCiiv  oroiMd, 
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tion  of  this  prehistoric  event  is  preserved  in  Gn  \%, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Lotk 
Blanckenhom  considers  that  tliis  earthquake  wat 
'  tektonic,'  t.e.  connected  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
earth's  crust,  toking  place  at  a  'fault'  (such  aa 
pass  along  both  the  £.  and  the  W.  sides  of  the 
Dead  Sea).*  Diener,  in  a  criticism  of  hb  article,t 
while  agreeing  that  it  was  an  earthquake  which 
destroy^  the  four  cities,  regards  it  not  as 
'  tektonic,'  but  rather  as  a  local  subsidence,  accom- 
panied by  an  efl'usion  of  underground  water,  which 
may  well  have  taken  place  in  the  age  of  Abraham 
(pp.  13-16,  22) ;  as  a  parallel  he  quotes  the  earth- 
quake near  Lake  Baikal  (in  Central  Asia)  in  1862, 
which  broke  up  a  large  area  of  the  adjacent 
alluvial  soil,  so  that  it  sank,  and  the  lake  covered 
it.  Blanckenhom  in  hU  reply  (ZDPV,  1898,  H.  2, 
pp.  65-83)  maintains  (pp.  70-76)  that  this  view  is 
improbable,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  conditions  for  a  'tektonio'  earthquake  are 
present  in  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  he  supports  his 
opinion  by  qnotationn  from  two  high  geological 
authorities,  SUss  and  USmes.  Which  of  these  two 
views  ia  the  more  probable,  a  writer  who  is  no 
geologist  is  naturally  not  in  a  position  to  say ; 
perhaps  some  one  suliicientlv  conversant  with  the 
geology  of  the  district  could  explain  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  combine  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  suppose  that  the  '  tektonic '  dislocation, 
producing  the  broader  features  of  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  post- 


glacial period,  while  the  local  suoeidence, producing 
the  submergence  of  the  'Vale  of  Siddim'  under 
the  present  lagoon,  and  overthrowing  the  four  cities, 
may  have  folbwed  long  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Abraliam.^  S.  B.  Drives. 

SIDE  (2(Jif ;  5ui«).— One  of  the  towns  to  which 
the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  Simon 
Maccabceus  and  the  Jews  (1  Mac  15^).  It  waa 
colonized  by  Qrme,  surrendered  to  Alexander,  be- 
came the  chief^port  of  the  pirates,— who  used  it  aa 
a  market  to  dispose  of  their  plunder, — and  was  an 
imi>ortant  town  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It 
was  closely  connected  with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia, 
and  the  men  of  Side  and  Aradus  fought  side  bj 
side  in  the  fleet  of  Antiochns  the  Great  when  it 
was  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  off  the  harbour  of 
Side.  The  town  occupied  a  low  triangular  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  It  had  two 
harbours,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  The  ruins, 
now  known  as  Etld  Adaixa,  are  about  10  miles  east 
of  the  Keupri  Su,  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  are 
extensive  and  interesting.  They  indude  the 
remains  of  a  very  large  theatre,  the  city  walla  and 
their  gates,  temples,  a  nymplueum,  streets  «rith 
covered  porticoes,  etc  (Murray,  Hbk.  to  Asia 
Minor,  p.  173).  C.  W.  WlLSOX. 

SIDON,  SIOONUUIS.— See  ZiDON,  ZiDONiANS. 

SIGN  (nta,  mnum,  tignum)  is  used  throughont 
the  Bible  of  any  symbol  or  token,  but  more  especi- 
ally of  such  as  mark  the  relation  of  man  to  God 
and  theprovidentiol  care  which  God  lavishes  upon 
men.  Tlie  rainbow  was  the  first  rign  of  this  (Gn 
9")  as  tlie  token  of  a  Divine  covenant.  The  Jews, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  chequered  history, 
counted  themselves  God's  chosen  people;  and 

the  DMd  Baa,M  ToL  iU.  |IL  Ul*-*,  and  art.  Zoas;  it  i«at  tha 
&W.  oomer  ot  tha  Dead  Sea,  also,  that,  aooonUng  to  BUncken- 
horn  (m.  SO,  S3,  and  Pnfll  Iv.  in  Tatal  iv.),  bitamen  depoaiH 
(cL  On  ftll^ara  parttoularlr  abundant 
*  See  Blannkanhom'a  OeoL  map. 

t  JTttM.  dM-teif.  Un.  Oetyr.  del.  ia  rim.  1897,  pp.  1-SZ.  . 

iProt  Hon  docs  not  aaem  either  in  his  PSF  HtmeirontKi 
OtoL  <tf  AnMa  PUtaa  and  Palutim  or  ia  MamU  Seir  (pp. 
109 IL,  11^  to  have  diioueied  the  special  qoeitionot  thatoraiar. 
tion  ot  the  Sebltha.  Bknelnnboni  (1M>  V-  7S)denies  that  it 
is  a  panljr  allurial  tonnaUon. 
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eircnmcision  vaa  the  sign  of  the  covenant  relation 
in  which  a  Jev  stood  to  the  God  of  Abraham  (6n 
17*',  Ro  4").  Living  nnder  the  direct  role  of  J", 
they  looked  for  tigns  of  His  power  and  pledges  of 
His  care  at  every  crisis  of  tueir  fortunes.  Such 
were  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  10*) ;  such  was  the 
visitation  vouchsafed  to  Gideon  (Jg6") ;  such  were 
the  events  by  which  Saul  was  assured  of  his  future 
dignity  as  king  (1  S  10').  The  prophets  frequently 
allege  their  forecasts  of  the  future  as  tigru  that 
their  message  is  from  J*  {Is  1^  S8',  Jer  44",  Ezk 
14^).  St.  Paul's  observation  that  'Jews  ask  for 
signs'  (1  Co  1")  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
Gospels  (Mt  12"  16»,  Lk  ll"'«-»  Jn  4«);  they 
demanded  of  Christ  credentials  of  His  authori^ 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  God.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  sign  need  not  necessarilv  be  miracnloos  (see 
1  S  2**,  and  esp.  Is  8"  20*  where  the  expression 
sign  and  wonder  is  applied  to  eventa  which  were 
only  extraordinary  because  unexpected) ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  supematwral  pheno- 
mena was  not  clearly  conceived  by  the  simple  pieiy 
of  the  Jews.*  But  (although  John  did  no  sign, 
Jn  10*')  a  sign  is  closely  associated  with  the  idea 
of  prophetical  prediction  and  warning.  That  was 
the  motive  of  the  sign  of  Jonah  (Mt  12**).  A  sign 
was  given  to  the  shepherds  (Lk  2**) ;  Simeon  de- 
dared  that  Jesns  Himself  was  tit  artntiov  dvrtXryi- 
lurov  (Lk  2").  Christ's  miraculous  works  are 
spoken  of  all  through  St.  John's  Gospel  as  His 
s%gns  ( Jn  3'  4"  etc. )  j  they  are  the  signs  of  one  who 
declares  'His  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in 
showing  mercy  and  pity.'  So  signs  were  wrought 
in  His  name  by  the  apostles  (Mk  IB*",  Ac  4"),  by 
Stephen  (Ac  &),  and  by  Philip  (Ac  8«-  ») ;  and  the 
swnt  of  an  apostle  are  claimed  by  St.  Paul  (2  Co 
12",  cf.  Ac  15").  And,  though  we  may  not  recog- 
nize them  when  they  come,  the  end  of  the  present 
dispensation  shall  be  ushered  in  by  signs  (Mt  24*', 
Lk  21*»,  2  Th  2»,  Rev  12'  13"  IS'  16»«  19*>).  To  seek 
a  sign  is  not  neoessarily  a  mark  of  faithlessness 
(see  Jn  6**) ;  on  the  contrary,  faith  will  naturally 
look  for  such  tokens  of  the  Divine  protection.  It 
is  the  demand  for  prodigies,  ripara,  which  is  the 
mark  of  an  ill-instnicted  and  undisciplined  mind 
( Jn  4").  See  Mibacle,  Nature. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 
SIGNET. — In  the  early  da^  of  civilization  the  art 
of  writing  was  practically  Imiited  to  a  class  of  pro- 
fessional scribes.  Every  one  outside  that  daas,  from 
the  king  downwards,  needed  a  signet  to  authenticate 
the  documents  with  which  he  was  concerned.  Hero- 
dotus, i.  195,  says  of  the  Babylonians,  <r<t>fnryiSa  Si 
feooTot  fx<>-  An  immense  number  of  these  seals 
have  oome  down  to  ns,  Egypt  and  Assyria  bdng 
the  two  great  sonroea  from  which,  directlv  or  bv 
imitation,  the  leading  types  have  been  derived!. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  forms  is 
that  of  the  scarabj  originating  u  Egypt,  but  imi- 
tated bv  the  Phoenicians  and  others.  These  scarabs 
were  often  made  of  clay  or  steatite,  and  bore  the 
owner's  name  on  the  flat  side.  Another  very  early 
variety  is  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cylinder  of 
jasper,  chalcedony,  or  other  stone,  S  of  an  inch  to 
li  mches  long  ana  from  i  inch  to  1  in.  diam. ,  pierced 
longitudinally,  and  worn  on  a  linen  or  wooUen  cord 
round  the  neck.  Ball  {Light  from  the  East,  p.  24) 
figures  some  of  these,  which  are  said  to  range  from 
6.C.  4500  downwards.  The  name  of  the  owner  and 
of  tho  deity  whom  he  specially  worshipped  were 
engraved  on  them ;  sacred  emblems  and  scenes  are 
also  common,  such  as  a  god  slaying  a  lion,  a  tree 
guarded  by  seniL  Ooni^  signets,  with  the  device 
on  the  brocbd  end  and  the  attachment  at  the  top, 

*  At  Ex  7>  the  LZZ  tnuialatet  np^D  a  iKindar,  by  #)yHMf,  dtow- 
iDg  that  there  wu  no  Tei;(h«rp  di«tlnotion  betwam  muim  and 
rifmt ;  ct.  «lso  Lk        8e«  Tranoh,  Mtradtt,  pp.       (or  th* 
■ntjMtoftUsarttBle. 
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have  also  oome  down  to  us  from  ■wmj  earlv  ages. 
Amongst  what  are  dassified  as  'Hittite  gems 
there  are  several  other  shapes}  some  almost  hemi- 
sphnioal,  with  hole  near  the  top;  some  nearly 
annular ;  a  few  stone  zin^ ;  tablets  with  a  device 
on  the  lower  side;  lenticular  gems;  square  or 
polygonal  tablets,  with  a  design  on  each  side 
seals  with  handles.  Some  very  ancient  Greek 
signets  are  gold  rings  with  large  bezels,  on  which 
are  designs  that  originated  in  Assyria  or  Egypt. 
In  the  iEgean  Islands  and  elsewhere  engraved 
bean-shaped  pebbles  of  various  materials  have  been 
found,  to  which  the  names  '  island '  or  '  lenticular ' 
gems  were  given.  The  signets  found  in  Palestine 
are  mainly  oval  in  form.  Such  of  them  as  bear  a 
device,  in  addition  to  a  name,  are  either  of  Phcen. 
workmanship  or  imitations  thereof.  And  the  Pha». 
nicians  themselves  were  under  tiie  influence  of 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  craftsmen.  Amongst  the 
designs  may  be  mentioned  the  Phoenician  palm- 
leaf,  a  border  of  pomegranates,  a  bull,  a  worshipper 
whose  attire  reminds  us  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  a 
winged  cirele.  The  matter  on  which  the  signet 
was  pressed  was  wax  or  prepared  clay.  There  is 
an  allusion  to  the  latter  M  Job  88^\  and  excellent 
illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  photogra^s  of 
iar-sealings  given  by  Flinden  Petrie  in  Jtoyal 
Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty. 

Judah's  signet  (nph,  npph  Gn  SS'*-  *•)  is  worn  by  a 
cord  (  Vci?)  round  his  neck,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  towns  wear  their  seal-rings  still.  He 
gives  it  as  a  pledge,  because  it  was  the  one  thing 
which  could  be  proved  to  bdong  to  him,  and  would 
serve  to  identify  him.  Pharaoh  (6n  41")  took  off 
his  signet-ring  (nsso)  from  his  hand  and  put  it  on 
Joseph's ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  custom  to  wear  the 
signet  on  the  finger  (cf.  Jer  22").  Joseph  was  now 
enabled  to  sign  decrees  on  behalf  of  the  king.  Jer 
22*«,  Hag  2",  Sir  17**  49"  indicate  the  value  of  the 
rings  in  question.  Sir  38"  shows  that  in  the  2nd 
cent,  before  Christ  the  seal  engravers  must  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  artisans 
of  the  day.  2  Ti  2'*  refers  either  to  the  two  in- 
scriptions which  were  sometimes  engraved  on  tWo 
sides  of  a  seal,  or  to  the  authentication  of  a  docu- 
ment by  each  psr^  aifixing  his  signature.  Such 
passages  as  2  Es  To  9*  impl^  that  the  aw[net 
was  used  as  a  mark  of  proprietorship.  When 
Darius  (Dn  6'^)  seals  the  den  with  his  own  signet 
(HSIS)  and  that  of  his  lord&  and  when  the  Jewish 
authorities  (Mt  27")  'made  the  sepulchre  sure, 
sealing  the  stone,'  the  idea  was  that  if  the  impres- 
sion was  broken  the  fact  could  not  be  hidden,  for 
the  culprits  would  not  be  able  to  reproduce  the 
•tampu  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  remembered 
that  one  of  Solon's  laws  forbade  gem  engravers  to 
keep  an  impression  of  any  gem  they  had  sold,  lest 
another  should  be  made  exactly  like  it  (Diog. 
Laert.  L  67,  in  Middleton,  Engraved  Oenu,  p.  22). 
Greek  and  Roman  letter-writ^  were  also  so  much 
afraid  of  their  letters  being  tampered  with,  that  at 
the  dose  of  the  epistle  they  often  described  tho 
seaL  See  also  Bxsa  and  Seal.      J.  Taylor. 

8IH0N  (|h<p  and  (Vrp,  cf.  for  the  ending  : 

BA  Zriiir,  Luc.  Suir ;  Vulg.  Sehon). — A  kins  of 
the  Amorites  defeated  by  the  Israelites  at  Jahai 
after  crossing  the  Amon.    This  battle  marks  the 


contend.  The  account  of  Sihon's  defeat  is  given 
in  Nu  21*>*",  and  is  followed  by  a  poetical  extract 
from  an  older  source  commemorating  a  defeat  of 
Moab.  The  account  is  repeated  in  Dt  2**^  [with 
the  additional  stetement  that  the  country  was 
treated  as  ff]g  (see  Curse)],  and  in  Jg  Il'<-". 
Befwenoet  an  made  to  Sihon's  def^  and  the 
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•wignmant  of  the  land  in  Na  32",  Dt  1*  3«-  •  4*^  " 
29^  31«,  Jos  2"»  9'"  12^  13"»-  1  K  4^,  Neh  9",  Ps 
135"  136».  '  Sihon  '  in  Jer  48«>  is  in  parallelism 
with  '  Heshbon,'  and  equivalent  to  tne  city  of 
Sihon. 

In  these  passages  the  name  of  Sihon  occurs 
almost  invariably  in  close  connexion  with  that  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan.  The  territories  of  these  two 
kings  became  the  inheritance  of  Israel  on  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  and  were  assigned  to  Beaben,  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  According  to 
Nn  21"  the  Amorite  king  Sihon  had,  before  the 
coming  of  Israel,  taken  from  the  Moabites  the 
portion  of  their  kingdom  lying  to  the  N.  of  the 
Amon.  For  the  criticism  of  this  passage  and  of 
the  song  in  Na  ZV"",  and  discussion  of  the  wars 
of  Sihon  against  Moab  and  Israel,  see  art.  Moab 
in  ToL  iiL  p.  409f.  A.  T.  Chapman. 

SILAS  {XCKas,  in  Acts),  SILTANOS  (ZtXomrit,  in 
Epp.  ).* — A  prophet  and  leading  member  {^rro^iimt) 
of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  IS^ 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  the  Roman  citizenshipf 
(10").  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  of  that  church  to 
Antioch,  along  with  Judas  Barsabbas  as  colleague, 
and  in  company  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  order 
to  convey  to  the  converted  Gentiles  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  a  orotherly  greeting,  and  the  epistle  which 
embodied  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  : 
and  also  to  '  tell  them  the  same  things  by  mouth, 
with  any  necessary  explanations  (Ac  IS"-*).  Silas, 
as  well  as  Judas,  remained  at  Antioch  '  for  some 
time,' and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  '  prophecy,' 
'exhorted  the  brethren  with  manv  words,  and 
confirmed  them '  (15**).  Thereafter  ne  returned  to 
Jerusalem  ;  $  but,  pnor  to  St.  Paul's  Second  Mis- 
sionary Journey,  Silas  came  again  to  Antioch, 
perhaps  along  with  St.  Peter,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter's  visit  recorded  in  Gal  2",  or  at  St. 
Paul's  invitation  after  the  rupture  with  Barnabas 
(Ac.  19").  St.  Paul's  choice  of  Silas  as  missionary 
collengne  (IS**)  was  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  projected  tour  '  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia'  (15"),  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  for  which 
Silas  had  been  accredited  by  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem (15^).  If  Silas  possessed  the  Roman  citizen- 
Bhip,  this  may  also  have  led,  in  part,  to  his  being 
selected,  in  view  of  missionary  '  perils  from  the 
Gentiles,'  as  well  as  from  the  Jews.  The  accept- 
ance of  St.  Paul's  invitation  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  even  after  the  apostle's 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  personal  difference  (Gal 
2"'-)  with  Barnabas,  the  trusted  ambassador  of 
that  church  (Ac  11"),  testifies  to  the  fnlness  of 
confidence  reposed  at  that  time  in  St.  Panl  by  the 
more  liberal  Jewish  Christians. 

In  company  with  St.  Panl,  Silas  journeyed  not 
only  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  but  in  Lycaonia, 
Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  the  Troad  (Ac  W-*).  He 
erossed  over  with  the  apoetle  to  Bfaoedonia,  shared 
his  varied  experiences  at  Philippi  (16>*'-),§  acoom- 

■  aOat  may  be  ft  oontimeUon  of  5B«aiMU  (ot  Apollo*  from 
Apollonios),  or  the  original  name  (peril.— ^Sc'  1  Oh  7",  baC  see 
Zthn,£<n{.LK(.Xo(whioh8UTanii«i«alAUnliedfotm.  Seveial 
yanona  oalled  Silaii  an  mentioned  bjr  Joeephus  (Ant.  xir.  iii  2, 
ZTOL  Ti.  7 ;  rUa,  17)l  The  identity  of  Silae  and  the  Silvantu 
of  1  Th  II,  S  Th  11,  and  «  Oo  1»,  la  nnenOly  aooepted  (of. 
Ao  171  189) ;  although  paendo-Dototh.  (Mh  oent)  in  hi*  3iy. 
lyii/ia  represent*  them  a*  aepanite  indlridiuJ* ;  and  Weiaicker, 
with  aome  hesitation  MjMsc.  Age,  i.  tMt\  saggeet*,  witboat 
reasonable  grounds,  that  the  author  of  Act*  DU  nbaUtuted 
Bile*  of  Jerusalem  (or  the  Pauline  Silranu*, '  in  order  to  rfg^Hf 
the  apostle'*  coonexion  with  the  primiUve  Ohuroh.' 

t8oEw.S/vii.861;  Hey.Conun.;  Ramsay,  5t.  Paul,  p.  176 ; 
MoOiffert,  Ap.  Ag*,  242,  etc  On  the  other  side,  see  Wendt 
(Otmrn.),  who  regard*  the  inolusion  n(  Silaa  with  St.  Paul  in 
Ao  18>'<-  a*  due  to '  Inaccuracy  for  the  sake  of  brevity.' 

t  Ao  ISM  is  prob.  an  interpolation  ;  it  is  not  found  In  NAB. 

IFor  vindication  of  the  credibility  of  Ao  16>44  (assailed  on 
Internal  grounds  bv  Weizn.,  Wendt,  and  B.  Weiss)  see  Oiesekk* 
In  SK,  189S,  p.  S48ff.,  and  Exp.  Timt$,  llarah  1896,  pk  S7tt. 


panied  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  thonee  to  Bercea, 
where  he  remained  with  Timotbeoa  after  St. 
Paul's  departure  for  Athens  ( 17").  He  rejoined  St 
Paul,  apparently,  not  at  Athens,  aa  originally 
had  been  intendieKi  (17"),  but  (owing  proMoly  to 
the  apostle's  early  departnre  from  that  city)  at 
Corinth  (18*).*  His  evangelistic  servioe  there  it 
referred  to  in  2  (^o  1".  ui  the  two  letters,  sent 
by  St.  Panl  from  Corinth  to  the  Thessalonivis, 
Silvanus  is  associated  with  him  in  the  opening 
salutations.  His  name  then  disappean  ftom  the 
history. 

That  be  did  Dot  leave  Corinth  in  company  with  St.  Panl 
appeal*  to  be  indicated  by  Ao  ISM,  and  by  the  ab*eoo*  ol  all 
reference  to  him  in  the  record  of  Om  remaining  stage*  of  St. 
Paul's  Second  Uieaionaiy  Jouniay  (ISKt)^  That  he  did  not 
settle  at  Corinth,  in  permanent  obarge  of  the  church  there  (a* 
suggested  by  peeudo-Dorotb.,  who  ow*  him  bishop  of  OorinthXt 
may  be  interred  from  the  omiasiOD  of  any  greeting  to  him  m 
1  and  2  Oor.,  and  also  from  Uw  (sot  that  both  Timotheos  and 
Tito*  aot  a*  deputie*  of  St  Paul  in  Ooilnth  a  few  yean  later 
QOo4l7,2  0o8f  12U).  Probably  Silas  left  Corlntlt  during  St. 
Paul's  protracted  eoloom  of  18  month*  (Ao  18U).  He  mur  not 
have  been  prepared  for  longer  ftbianaa  tram  Jerusalem.  Jura- 
over,  at  CJorinth,  when  the  Jawiih  element  in  the  obmoh 
was  weak  (Ao  18*),  St.  Faol  doe*  not  seem  to  have  felt  boond  to 
impoee  the  decree*  o<  tbe  Jerusalem  Oonndl  (1  Oo  8>,  The** 
decree*  were  intended,  bnmediataly  at  least,  tor  th*  ohnicfa** 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  they  wen  'delivered  tor  to  keep'  bi 
Lycaonia  (Ao  16>) ;  but  at  Ck>rinth  the  circnnutitnaes  wera  dif- 
ferent. W*  can  readily  underatand,  however,  that  tbe  beanr 
of  tbe  OoanOil'*  oonununication  might  deem  it  improper  for 
Aim  to  tak*  n>rt  In  any  delibente  disregard  of  the  Ooonqil'* 
between 


liberty  and  restricQon,  and  wimld  (eel 
.  without  any  personal  quarrel,  to  separate  from 
one  who  went  beyond  what  Silas'a  own  f«low<liurohmen  of 
Jerusalem  wouldapprove.  The  addition  of  Timotheus,  alao,  to 
the  missionary  party,  and  the  strong  pereonal  attachment  of 
St.  Paul  to  him,  may  have  oanaed  Sila*  to  feel  that  he  was  oo 
longer  indispensable  to  the  apostle,  and  may  thus  have  loosened 
the  tie  betmen  the  two  men.  Beyond  oneition,  the  attitude  of 
the  Jewlih  Christians  towards  St.  Pftol  ohanged  oonsidenbly 
prior  to  the  Third  Missionary  Journey.  It  wa*  abont  thia  time 
that  the  Judaistic  counter-mission  to  Galatia  and  elsewhen 
originated ;  and  the  same  broadened  ecclesiastical  policy  of  St. 
Paul,  which  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  narrower  party  in 
Jerusalem,  probably  also  cooled,  to  some  extent,  the  cordiality 
previously  *ub*l*ting  between  the  apostle  and  u>e  mon  liberal 
•ection  to  which  Silu  belonged.) 

It  is  highly  probable,  although  not  certain,  that 
the  Silas  or  Silvanus  who  was  St.  Paul's  associate 
is  the  Silvanus  referred  to  in  1  P  5"  as  the  beu«r  § 
of  St.  Peter's  Epistle  from  Rome  II  to  the  Christians 
of  Pontns,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 
The  separation  of  Silas  from  St.  Paul  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  resumption  of  the  former's 
intimate  relations  with  St.  Peter,  between  whom 
and  Silas,  as  both  Jewish  Christians  of  liberal 
views  on  the  whole,  there  wonld  be  full  sympathy ; 
and  the  description  of  St.  Peter's  Silvanus  as  '  a 
faithful  brother'  to  the  Christians  in  the  above- 
named  provinces,  fito  in  with  the  experience  of  St. 
Panl's  colleague,  who,  long  before,  had  visited  • 

gsrtion,  at  least,  of  the  churches  now  addressed  by 
t.  Peter,  and  would  be  probably  known  l^xepato 
to  all.  More  than  ten  years  had  passed  nnce 
Silvanus  had  parted  from  St.  PauL  The  apoatle's 
laat  visit  to  Jerusalem,  his  oharitaUe  errud,  Ua 

*  It  i*  poasible,  however,  that  Slas  (a*  well  aa  TImothens) 
may  have  come  to  Athens,  and  ratumed  to  Haoedonia  for  soma 
ipedal  punioae.  1  Th  81^  i*  not  daoUv*  on  the  point.  Silas 
Slid  Ttanotneus  an  probably  the  brethren  referred  to  in  2  Oo 
Il«  a*  having  brooght  bom  Manednnift  what  aoppUed  St.  Paul's 
needs. 

t  The  *am*  de*ign*tion  I*  given  to  fflla*  in  the  kiumum,  or 
lltmorial  af  PtUr  and  Paul  {%  compilation,  aaoribed  to  the  Sth 
oent ,  but  embodying  mora  ancient  material ;  *ee  Updu*,  Apck. 
ApotL  iL  0,  lOV  Tbt  testimony,  however,  of  both  document* 
Is  discredited  by  their  representation  of  Sllvanu*  ■*  Uabop  o< 
Theasalonicft,  apparently  owing  to  1  Th  U,  2  Th  !>. 

t  TbI*  ooolne**  is  perfaapa  suggested  by  the  (ommary  mannar 
In  whioh  St  Paul'*  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  m  Ac  IBM 
(see  Fteiar's  W  Of  St.  Paul,  U.  p.  6) ;  and  it  nuuiifeata  it*e^ 
on  that  apostle's  nde,  in  the  somewhat  disparaging  tone  ol 
Oal  i*,  written  from  Ephesus  during  St  Paul's  Third  Journey. 

I  Possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  the  amanuensl*  alao  o(  Mk 
Petor(see  voL  iU.  p.  7M,  and  Ewald,  £li  vil.  464). 

I  The  Babylon  of  1 P  6U  is  usualhr  inteipntad  ■■  w0mlat 
Bome(s**  ML  L  Ut.  ill.  TOBX 
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eonciliatory  attitude  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
Bttbeeqnent  sniferings  for  the  truth,  had  doubt- 
less improved  the  relations  between  him  and 
Jewish  believers  (Ac  21.  24").  The  majority  of 
St.  Paul's  extant  letters,  moreover,  had  prob- 
ably by  this  time  come  into  circulation,  and  pro- 
Aneoi  a  fitvonrable  impression  on  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians. In  1  Peter  extensive  use  is  made  of  Pauline 
ideas  and  phraseology,  especially  those  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians  (see  vol.  iiL 
788).  Aooordingly,  since  at  the  time  when  1  Peter 
'was  written  St.  Paul  «ither  was  a  prisoner  at 
Some,  or  had  recently  suffered  martyrdom,  the 
mission  of  Silvanus,  as  representative  of  both 
apostles,  may  have  been  part  of  an  Apostolical 
etremeon,  expressly  designed  to  undo,  in  Galatia 
and  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of  earlier 
rivalrr  and  friction  between  the  Pauline  and  the 
Jewisn  parties  in  primitive  Christendom.  (See 
▼ol.  iiL  p.  791). 

The  names  of  both  Silas  and  Silvaans  are 
included,  as  different  individuals,  in  the  list  of 
the  'Seventy'  compiled  by  psendo •  Dorotheos. 
The  position  of  Silas  as  a  ^oi/^iern  of  the  church 
at  Jemsalem  renders  it  fairly  probable  that  in  this 
instance  the  catalogue  is  correct.  For  the  con- 
jecture that  Silas  is  the  author  of  Sebreiet  (BOhme, 
Mynster)  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation.  The 
adoption  of  the  name  Silvanus  by  Constantine,  the 
founder  of  the  pseudo-Pauline  Paulioian  hererf  in 
the  7th  cent.,  indicates  a  conviction  that  Silas 
temained  faithful  essentially  to  Pauline  views. 

Limunma— ^eta  Sanet.  ISth  July  (xxx.  462) ;  OeUufaUk 
dt  aOa;  Updia,  Apok.  Apgetch.  I.  pw  SOS,  U.  Dff..  UL  crrS.; 
Ewald,  BI  tU.  SSlff.,  M4;  Weizaiicker,  ApoiL  Am  (Indax); 
MoQiflert,  Apoit.  Agt,  pp.  SSO-242. 428.         H.  COWAS. 

BILK.r-See  Dbxss  in  voL  L  p.  624*. 

8ILLA  (M^ ;  B  TaaKKd,  A  TaaKKd! ;  Seta).— JoaA 
was  murdered  '  at  (AY  '  in ')  the  house  of  Millo, 
on  the  way  that  goeth  down  to  Silla'  (2  K  I2*>). 
Millo  was  possibly  either  the  acropolis  of  Mount 
Zion  or  one  of  its  towers,  and  Silla  was,  appar- 
ently, in  the  valley  below.  There  is  no  due  to  its 
position.  It  has  been  suggested,  from  the  reading 
of  the  LXX,  that  the  Hebrew  name  may,  origin- 
aJIy,  have  commenced  with  gai  'nvine,'  aa  in  the 
ease  of  Ge-hinnom.  For  other  conjeetoies  see 
Benzinger  in  Kurxer  Bdcom.  ad  loc. 

C.  W.  WlLSOH. 

SILOAM.^ — ^A  place  mentioned,  apparently,  four 
times  in  Scripture:  (1)  Is  8"  the  waters  of  Bhiloah ' 
(rjW?  '  shooting  fortn '  or  '  sent  forth ' ;  B  XtiXai/x, 
A  Xiikud/i ;  Luc,  Aq.,  Symm.,  Theod.  Xi\ui ;  Vnlg. 
Siloe).  (2)  Neh  3"  'the  pool  of  SUoah'  (RV 
Shelah,  :  BA  KoKun^Spa  rOr  mSiun :  *  puetna 
SOm).  (8)  Jn  0*  'the  pool  of  Siloam'  (c.  roO 
ZiXknIm:  natatoria  Siloe).  (4)  Lk  W  'the  tower 
in  Siloam '  (i  riayot  tr  ru  ZtXud/t ;  tmrii  M»  Siloe). 
The  Rabbis  and  early  Jewish  travellers  use  the 
word  with  the  article  (mWn  heuh-ShUdai)  as  bi  the 
Bible.  Joeephus  gives  the  name  as  ZtXud,  XiXt&t, 
and  2Auin  I  the  Greek  Fathers  have  ZiXud^t ;  and 
the  Latin  Fathers,  following  the  Vulgate,  have 
Siloe  and  Syloe ;  Arabic  'Ain  Siltodn. 

Excepting  the  statement  in  Neh  8"*  that  the 
wsJl  of  the  '  pool  of  the  Shelah '  was  close  to  the 
king's  gardens,  which  were  on  the  south  side  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  fair  inference  that  the  wall  of 
the  pool  rarmed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  tlie 

*  Shtlati  is  ponlbly  •  oorrapt  lorm  ol  th*  earlier  SMUa^  dne 
to  »  ohange  in  the  pronundauon,  or  in  the  gpelling  of  the  word 
daring  the  period  tiuit  interrened  between  leaieh  and  Nehemleh. 
The  meaning  of  iheiah  in  Hebrew  ii  *dart|'  but  in  Talmudio 
Hebrew '  eliin ' ;  and  the  LXX  adopted  the  Mter  interpretation. 
They  and  the  earlier  BabUs  appear  to  have  regarded  the  pool  of 
the  Shelah,  or  of  the '•baep^Uni^'ar  "  "  — '   -  ^  "^"^^ 


pool  ot  SUoam. 


'aa  being  diitioot  Iran  the 


city,  the  BiUe  gives  no  indication  of  positioa. 
Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  states  {BJ 
V.  iv.  I)  that  the  spring  (jin4)  of  Siloam  was  at 
the  end  or  mouth  of  the  Tjiopami  ntvise,  which 
separated  the  hill  of  the  upper  tiby  and  the  lower 
hiu.  This  position  is  indicated  in  other  passage* 
{BJn.  xvi  2;  V.  iv,  2,  vi  1,  xiL  2 J  Tt  vili  6), 
and  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Jerome,  who 
writes  of  the/oiM  Siloe  as  flowing  'in  radicibus 
Montis  Moria'  (m  Matt.  10),  and  'ad  radices 
Montis  Zion'  (m  I*.  8*)  t  and  also  as  watering  the 
twrdens  of  Hinnom  and  Tophet  (*n  Jer.  8. 19*  82"). 
The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  883)  and  all  later 
pilgrims  place  Siloam  near  the  month  of  the  vaUey 
that  runs  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  general 
position  is  represented  by  the  present '.^tn  Silwdn 
and  Birket  SUwdn. 

The  Birket  SihedH,  sltaated  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  l^rropoeon  ravine,  is  an  artificial  pool, 
which  receives  its  supply  of  water,  by  transmission 
through  a  rock-hewn  tunnel,  from  the  'Ain  Sitti 
Mariam,  or  Foontain  of  the  Virgin — an  inter- 
mittent spring  in  the  Valley  of  the  ^dron.  A 
little  below  the  B.  Silwdn,  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Tavinej^  which  is  here  dosed  by  a  dam  of 
masonry,  there  is  a  second  and  larger  pool,  known 
as  the  Birket  el-Hamra.  This  pool,  long  filled 
with  sdl,  and  now  an  open  cess-pit,  received  the 
surplus  waters  of  Siloam  before  they  were  utilized 
in  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens  which  once  filled 
the  open  space  below  the  junction  of  the  Tyropceon 
with  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron. 

The  Foimtain  of  the  Virgin,  the  only  true 
spring  at  Jemsalem,  is  very  generally  identified 
with  GiHON,  and  the  chants  made  in  tne  distribu- 
tion of  its  waters  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  histoiy  of  SiloEtm.*  After  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Hebrews,  possibly  durmg  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  the  water  of  the  sraing  was  impounded 
in  a  reservoir  in  the  fjdron  Valley,  and  used  for 
irrigating  the  king's  gardens,  which  filled  the 
valley  to  the  south.  This  reservoir,  the  site  of 
which  is  lost,  is  called  by  Josephus  (BJ  y.  iv.  2) 
'Solomon's  PooL'  After  a  time  the  water  was 
carried  by  a  rock-hewn  conduit  (discovered  by  Dr. 
Schick,  PEFSt,  1886,  p.  197  ff. :  1891,  p.  13  ff.)  down 
the  west  side  of  the  l^dron  Valley,  and  through  the 
extremity  of  Mt.  Moriah,  to  a  pool  in  the  Tyropoeon, 
so  that  it  might  be  more  accessible  to  dwellers 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  dty.  To  this  conduit, 
with  its  slight  fall  and  gently  flowing  stream, 
Isaiah  possibly  referred  when  he  compared  (Is  8*) 
'  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly  '—typical  of 
the  unseen  working  of  God  and  of  the  prosperity 
that  would  foUow  the  confidence  in  Jehovah  which 
he  was  urging  upon  thepeople— with  the  turbulent 
waters  of  the  mighty  Euphrates  overflowing  their 
banks, — an  emblem  of  the  overwhelming  violence 
of  the  great  world-power,  Assyria,  with  which  the 
people  were  seeking  alliance. 

At  a  later  period  the  winding  rock-hewn  tunnel 
which  connects  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Birket  Silwdn  was  made,  and  the  water  of  the 
spring  was  collected  in  the  two  reservoirs  in  the 
Tyropceon  Valley.  The  execution  of  this  remark- 
able work  may  M  ascribed  \rith  much  probability 
to  Hezekiah,  who,  prior  to  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
stopped  '  the  upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gihon, 
and  Drought  it  straight  down  to  (or  on)  the  west 
side  of  the  dty  of  David'  (2  Ch  32",  cf.  2  Ch  82<, 
Sir  48").  In  June  1880  a  Hebrew  inscription  (see 
Literature  at  end)  in  old  Semitic  characters  was 
discovered  on  the  east  dde  of  tiie  tunnel,  about 
26  ft.  from  its  exit  at  Siloam.  The  inscriptiom 
records  that  the  tunnel  was  excavated  from  Dotb 

•  The  Targ.  Jon.,  PedL,  and  Arab.  T8B  nad  'aUlsah'  IM 

'Othon-lnlKlo.  ' 
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ends,  that  the  workmen  met  in  the  middle,  and 
that  the  length  was  1200 cubits.*  There  is  no  name 
of  any  king,  and  this,  with  the  ahaence  of  a  date, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  inscription  was  oat  by 
one  of  the  workmen  employed,  and  had  no  officiu 
character.  The  form  oi  the  letters  is  not  opposed 
to  the  view  that  the  tunnel  was  made  daring  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  serpentine  course  of  the 
tunnel  is  attributed  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
{Let  Tombeawe  de  David  et  des  row  de  Juda  et  le 
Tunnel- Aqueduc  de  Siloe,  1897)  to  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of  the  kings,  which 
he  places  immediately  north  of  the  great  southern 
bend.  The  view  that  this  carve  is  dne  to  design, 
and  not  to  accident  or  bad  workmanship,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  existence  of  shafts  from  the  surface 
which  determined  its  direction  at  two  important 
points  {PEFSt,  1882,  plan,  p.  123). 

Excavation  has  shoMm  that  the  present  Birket 
Silwdn  has  been  constructed  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  pool  of  Siloam.  The  original  pool 
measured  71  tt.  from  N.  to  S.  and  76  ft.  from  E.  to 
W.,  and  was  for  the  most  part  excavated  in  the 
rock.  A  flight  of  rock-hewn  steps  led  down  to  it 
from  the  city,  and  it  could  be  emptied  by  a  sluice- 
gate at  its  southern  end.  After  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  possibly  daring  Uie  reign  of  Herod,  a 
covered  arcade,  12  ft.  wide,  22}  ft.  high,  and  roofed 
with  large  flat  slabs  of  stone,  was  erected  in  the 
pool,  and  ran  round  its  four  sides.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  condition  of  the  pool  when  Christ  told  the 
blind  man  (Jn  9'')  to  go  and  wash  'in  the  pool  of 
Siloam  (which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent).'t 

In  the  5th  cent,  a  three-aisled  chnnh  wu  bnllt,  with  iti  high 
altar  directly  above  the  point  at  which  the  itream  iasaed  from 
the  tunnel,  and  ite  south  aisle  over  the  northern  areade  o(  the 
pool.  The  church  was  entered  from  the  north,  on  which  side 
there  were  an  atrium,  and  a  oarthex  with  a  Hig^t  of  step* 
leadlnfr  down  to  the  level  of  the  norUi  aide.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  empress  Budoda,  who  Is  Mid  to  have 
included  the  pool  01  Siloam  within  the  dtj  walL  In  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  basllioa  wis  converted  into  a  domed  church,} 
which  is  noticed  by  Antoninus  Martyr  (e.  670),  the  only  pilgrim 
who  mentions  a  tmurch  at  SUoam.i  The  cnnrdi  must  iSter- 
wards  have  been  destroyed,  probably  during  the  Fer^an 
invasion  (ei4X  for  It  is  not  again  mentioned  (Bliss,  ffmtwttou 
at  JervMUem,_m.  18S-210;  Guthe,  'Auigiabniigan  hd  im- 
salem.'  in  ZDPVy.  p.  62S.). 

The  larger  pool,  Birka  el-ffamrajl  has  not  heen 
completely  examined,  but  excavation  has  shown 
that  it  is  partially  cut  in  the  rook,  and  that  the 
dam  of  masonry  at  its  lower  end,  which  has  a 
thickness  of  20  to  8  ft.,  and  is  strengthened  by 
buttresses,  is  at  one  point  44  ft.  Ugh.  The  con- 
struction of  the  dam,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
masonry  is  bonded  into  the  rock  at  either  end, 
•hows  that,  like  the  dam  of  the  Birket  ItraU,  it 
formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the  ci^  (Bliss,  I.e.). 
The  pool  is  probably  the  work  of  Hezekiah,  and 
referred  to  (Is  22")  as  the  mikveh,  or  'ditch  (RV 
reservoir)  between  the  two  walls  for  the  waters  of 
the  old  pool.'  The  dam  is  apparently  the  wall  of 
the  '  pool  (blrikhah)  of  the  Snelali '  repaired  by 
Shallun  (Neh  3").  This  pool  is  mentioned  by  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  Antoninus  Martyr,  and 
other  pilgrims,  and,  m  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
frequently  called  NcttcOoria  Siloe,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  upper  pool  of  Siloam.   The  tunnel  and 

•Oonder,  la  his  verr  complete  description  a(  the  tunnel 
(PBFSt,  1882,  p.  122  ff.),  gives  its  length  as  1708-8  ft.,  or, 
approximately,  1200  cubits  of  17  in.,  and  states  that  the  point 
of  junction  was  Mitt,  inns  the  Siloam  end.  Sea  also  PAMifam, 
'Jerusalem,'  p,  S4S. 

t  On  the  play  upon  the  meaning  at  the  word,  and  on  the 
parallelism  between  'the  sent  one^  and  'Um  sent  water,'  see 
KidloobS. 

t  The  position  of  the  ohnrob  with  regard  to  the  pool  is  not 
unlike  that  of  St  Uaiy  <n  pnbiUtea,  In  the  Fool  «<  Bethesda 
near  the  Church  of  St.  Anne. 

I  The  church  is  also  mentioaad  In  the  Ills  o(  St.  Peter  tba 
Iberian  (40»-<88). 

I  This  name  la  derived  tram  the  hard  red  cement  full  of 
pounded  pottery  wbkii  Is  used  for  lining  cilterna,  aod  is  locally 
called  hamra. 


the  pools  are  possibly  referred  to  in  2  C3i  82*,  I* 

22",  and  Sir  48". 

The  water  of  Siloam  is  described  by  Josephus  as 
being  sweet  and  abundant  IB  J  V.  iv.  1) ;  and  by 
the  Babbis,  who  attributed  digestive  properties  to 
it,  as  being  clesur  and  sweet.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  water  from  the  spring 
was  poured  upon  the  altar  (Nenbauer,  Gio^.  du 
Talmud,  p.  145  f.).  In  985  Mukaddasi,  a  native  of 
Jerusalem,  calls  the  water  '  fairly  good ' ;  but  the 
author  of  the  Marasid  (e.  1300)  says  that  it  was 
then  no  longer  sweet.  Writers  ot  the  15th  and 
16th  cents,  call  it  brackish  but  wholesome.  Aa 
the  spring  depends  upon  the  annual  rainfall  for  its 
supply,  me  water,  which  percolates  through  vast 
accumulations  of  refuse,  must  to  a  certain  extent 
be  import  bnt  it  is  still  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses Dy  uie  villagers  of  Silwdn  and  by  the  poor 
of  Jerusalem.  In  consequence  of  the  miracle 
wrought  on  the  blind  man,  the  water  and  pool  are 
held  in  much  honour  by  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Moslems.  Healing  properties,  especially  in  the 
case  of  eye  diseases,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
water  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and 
numerous  legends  have  gathered  round  it.  Chris- 
tians believ^  that  it  came  from  Shiloh  or  from 
Mt.  Zion ;  Modems,  that  on  the  night  of  'Arafat  it 
came  nndergronnd  from  the  holy  well,  Zemzem, 
at  Mecca.  A  small  perennial  stream  flows  from 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
and  its  volume  is  increasied,  at  uncertain  times,  by 
a  sadden  rush  of  water  from  the  spring.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  Jerome  {in  Is.  8'),  and  most  of 
the  pilgrims,  write  of  the  increased  flow  as  periodic ; 
but  in  reality  it  varies  greatly,  and  is  dependent 
a^n  the  rainfall  and  the  season.  During  a  wet 
wmter  the  stream  swells  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  whilst  in  summer  the  rise  takes  place  only 
once  in  two  or  three  days.  All  knowledge  of  the 
tunnel  through  which  the  stream  runs  was  lost  for 
several  centwies,  and  it  was  first  rediscovered  in 
the  I3th  cent.  It  may  perhape  even  be  inferred 
from  the  silence  of  Josephus  that  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
first  opened,  after  its  closure  by  Hezekiah,  aome 
centuries  later. 

After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Arabs  a  village  sprang 
up  in  the  valley  below  the  pool.  In  1047  Naair-I-Kbuanui  found 
an  endowed  hospital,  with  salaried  physidans,  and  many  build- 
ings, erected  for  charitable  puiposes,  near  the  spring.  Early  io 
the  12th  cent,  there  was  a  small  monastery  at  Biloam,  but  about 
1300  the  buildings  were  in  ruins,  and  the  irrigated  gardens, 
whioh  had  been  bequeathed  by  one  of  the  Khalifa  to  the  poor  ol 
Jerusalem,  had  disappeared.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent, 
the  pools  were  filled  with  rubbish,  and  the  tradition,  which  had 
lingered  into  the  16th  cent.,  that  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Salvattr  iUumbtator  had  once  stood  above  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  was  lost.  The  village  of  Siloam,  Eqft'  Siiwin,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  gidron  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Is  of  comparatively  reo«it  growth.  Ohristian  anchorites, 
and  afterwards  Moslems,  are  alluded  to  aa  living  in  the  caves ; 
but  QnaresmluB,  in  t^e  17th  oent.,  is  the  first  to  distinctly 
mention  the  village  by  its  present  name  (Ouy  le  Strange,  PoA 
under  tAeJTasIsm*;  Tobler,  DU  Siloahq^tuU*  und  dtr  OMergi 
P.P.  Text  Society  traushOions). 

The  '  tower  in  Siloam '  (Lk  13^),  of  which  nothing 
further  is  known,  may  have  been  one  of  the  towen 
in  the  dty  wall  near  the  pooL 

IdTSBATvaB.— Tlw  priDdpal  authorities  tor  the  alto  and  th« 
description  of  the  pool  have  been  dted  in  the  article.  For  the 
inscription  and  its  oeuing  on  the  hlstoiT  of  the  Heb.  alphabet, 
see  esp.  Mver,  Tact  nf  Samtul,  p.  1<  n.  (with  facsimile,  tran- 
scription, and  translation) ;  Weir,  Short  BUL  qf  Vu  Beb.  Text 
of  OT.  Off.;  Euting  in  Oes.-Kantssoh's  HA.  Onnn.:  Soda 
(plate  8  in  ZDPV  iv.,  and,  in  an  amended  form,  Di»  S%b>ahin- 
KlwrM,  Freiburg.  1890);  UdxbanU,  ffondi.  d. iwrdsm.  Bfi' 
fnqdia,  laas;  SL  Ohayn*  In  PB,  'Isaiah,'  143. 

C.  W.  WiLSOH. 

SILTIHUS^-See  Silas. 

SILVER  (npf  [Aram,  tcf],  ifyupot,  ifyiptor)  come* 
next  to  gold  m  the  list  of  precious  metals.  It* 
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Talue  arLses  partly  from  its  oumparative  rarity,  and 
partly  from  its  properties  of  resistance  to  corro- 
sion, brilliant  white  lustre,  malleability,  ductility, 
and  the  like,  which  make  it  a  specialiy  suitable 
material  for  artistic  workmanship.  The  know- 
ledge and  use  of  silver  in  classical  and  Bible  lands 
go  back  to  prehistoric  times.  This  metal  appears 
tn  Homer  as  put  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
Vessels  and  ornaments  made  of  it  were  found  by 
Schliemann  at  Mycenie.  Silver  is  equally  in  evi- 
dence among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Hittites.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 

SUver  is  rarely  found  in  the  native  state,  and 
has  almost  always  to  be  extracted  from  some  form 
of  ore.  The  principal  Asiatic  source  of  it  in 
ancient  times  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan.  Homer  {II.  ii.  857)  refers  to  the 
special  excellence  of  the  silver  brought  from 
Alybd  in  Pontos.  The  mines  of  these  regions 
have  been  wrought  by  the  Turkish  Government  in 
modem  times.  In  Europe  the  silver  mines  of 
Laurium  in  Attica  were  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  proved  a  rich  source  of  wealth  to  Athens. 
There  were  also  mines  in  Tbtaee  and  Epims.  But 
the  most  abundant  supplies  of  silver  were  obtained 
from  Spain.  The  workings  there  were  at  first  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  it  was  when 
the  Romans  obtained  possession  of  them  that 
silver  first  became  plentiful  in  Italy,  though  it 
had  previously  been  used  in  art  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  may  have  derived  their  supply  of  the  metal 
from  Gaul  or  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Silver  was  obtained  from  its  compounds  by 
smelting  along  with  other  metallic  ores,  of  which 
that  of  lead  was  essential  to  the  process.  At  a 
high  temperature  the  lead  combined  with  the  im- 
purities in  the  silver  to  form  a  heavy  '  slag,'  which 
separated  by  its  weight  from  the  molten  silver, 
leaving  the  latter  pure. 

The  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  varied  in 
ancient  times.  As  long  as  the  supply  was  restricted 
to  Asiatic  sources,  silver  was  scarcer  than  it  after- 
wards became.  There  are  indications  of  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  two  metals  at  first, 
and  even  of  a  preference  for  silver  to  gold  in  some 
places.  In  Egypt  silver  is  always  mentioned  before 

gold  in  the  inscriptions,  and  silver  objects  are  rarer 
ban  golden  ones  in  the  tombs.  From  a  fragment 
of  Agatharoides  it  appears  that  in  ancient  Arabia 
silver  was  reckoned  10  times  more  valuable  than 
gold.  The  laws  of  Menes  in  Egypt  fixed  the  value 
of  gold  as  2i  times  that  of  silver.  Herodotus  (iiL 
95)  makes  gold  equal  in  value  to  13  times  its  weight 
of  silver.  The  Egyptian  Asem  (Gr.  ijXeKrpow  [or  -mL 
Lat.  electrum)  was  a  highly  prized  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver. 

Silver  was  an  early  form  of  currency,  and  at  first 
was  reckoned  by  weight  (see  Money,  vol.  ilL  p. 
418  ff.),  coinage  being  unknown  among  the  Hebrews 
before  the  Exile.  Hence  in  OT  iPI  is  frequently 
tr.  iprfipior  by  LXX,  and  'money'  in  EV.  It  £9 
also  occasionally  rendered  '  price,  and  once  (Is  7") 
'silverlings.'-  Similarly  in  Apocr.  and  NT  d^pior 
is  often  te.  'money.'  'Piece  of  silver'  sUmda  in 
one  passage  (Lk  15")  for  SpaxM^- 

The  mention  of  silver  in  Scripture  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gn  2S^  ").  Silver  is  an  item  constantly  enumer- 
ated in  accounts  of  wealth,  spoil,  and  tribute. 
The  wealth  of  Solomon  is  indicated  by  his  making 
silver  as  plentiful  as  stone  in  Jerusalem  (1  K  ICP, 
Sir  47"),  and  that  of  the  restored  Jerusalem  is 
described  in  the  promise,  '  for  iron  I  will  bring 
silver'  (Is  60").  So  Tyre  (Zee  9»)  and  the  wicked 
man  (Job  27")  are  said  to  '  heap  up  silver  as  dust.' 
Idols  were  made  of  silver  or  plated  with  it.  It 
was  the  material  of  various  parts  of  the  Taber- 


nacle (sockets,  fillets,  hooks,  etc.),  of  the  trumpets 
of  the  priests,  and  of  many  of  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  temple.  Vessels  of  silver  were  a  form  of 
votive  offenng  (Nu  1  passim),  and  were  part  of  the 
furniture  of  wealthy  private  houses  (2Ti  2"). 
Joseph's  divining  cup  was  of  silver  (Gn  44^-), 
This  metal  was  used  for  chains  (Is  40")  and  orna- 
ments ('jewels,'  Gn24»; ' pictures,' Pr 25").  SUver 
'  shrines,'  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  wem 
largely  made  and  sold  at  Ephesus  (Ac  19").  Silvei- 
mines  are  referred  to  in  Job  28'.  and  the  process 
of  refining  is  alluded  to  in  Pr  17*  27*>  25*,  Zee  13>, 
Mai  3*  etc.  It  is  described  with  special  fulness  in 
Jer  6"*  (where  it  is  represented  as  fruitless)  and 
in  Ezk  22;"'".  In  both  of  these  passages  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mresence  of  1^  among 
the  other  metallic  ores.  These  other  metals  and 
the  impurities  combined  with  them  are  the  '  dross ' 
of  nlver.  2Ch  9'*  tells  how  Solomon  obtained 
silver  from  Arabia.  Tarshish  is  named  as  the 
source  of  the  metal  in  2  Ch  9*',  Jer  IV,  Ezk  27", 
the  second  of  these  passages  referring  specially  to 
the  silver  being  '  spread  mto  plates.'  In  1  Mac  (0 
the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  mines  by  the  Romans 
is  mentioned.  Silversmiths  are  mentioned  in  Wis 
IS"  {ifyv/Mxiot)  and  Ae  19**  HfyvpoKiwos).  There 
was  a  gmld  of  this  oraft  at  Epnesus,  of  which  in 
St.  Paul's  day  Demetrius  was  a  leading  member. 
In  LXX  ipyvpoK&rot  is  the  tr.  of  ni'is  ('founder,' 
Jg  n*)  and  of  "iVi»  ( AV  ■  founder,'  EV  [as  inf.  abs.] 
'  refine,'  Jer  6".  where  also  fTf  =  ifrfvpoKorttr). 
'  Silver  plate '  is  the  equivalent  of  iprfipaiM  in  J  th  12* 
16",  1  Ma«  16**.  The  plumage  of  doves  in  sunlight 
is  described  in  Ps  68"  as  'wings  covered  witii 
silver.'  Wisdom  and  instruction  are  frequentiy 
oompsmd  for  preciousness  to  pure  silver,  as  are 
also  the  words  of  God  (Ps  12*).  The  refining  of 
silver  is  a  figure  for  the  discipline  of  the  righteous 
(Ps  66",  of.  also  Is  48">).  SUver  turned  to  dross  is 
a  metaphor  for  moral  deterioration  (Is  1",  Jer  6^). 

For  questions  oonnected  with  eurrent^  and  coin- 
age see  Monet. 

LrmuToaa.— Poljlilia,  xzziv.  FUny,  SJf  xzzUL  SS,  SI; 
Emun,  Lift  in  Andtat  Egyvt,  4<1 ;  Lajnud,  Nineveh,  U  SM; 
Perrot  and  Ohlplex,  Hilt,  m  Art,  in  StordiMO,  yudcRO,  etc.  iL 
268;  Hamilton,  ii«MaraA«,L  284 11.;  Del  Mar,  Bttt.  (i^Pneiouf 
UMial*,  821  ff, ;  Bchwdsr  and  Jevoni,  I^hiitorie  Antlqmtiei, 

180  fl.  Jakes  Patbick. 

BILTBSLnfa^^ee  MoNKT  in  voL  iiL  p.  432>. 

SIVEON  (tiKi*}  LXX  and  NT  Zi>/(«Sr,  whence 
RV  form  usually  employed  in  NT,  Sjineon). — A 
common  name  amongst  the  Jews,  esp.  in  its  later 
(Greek)  form  Simon  (see  art.  Peter  (Simon),  ad 
mit.).  The  Heb.  name  is  used  of — 1.  The  second 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  Gn  29**.  The  etymology, 
or  at  all  events  the  original  siRnification  of  the' 
name,  is  unknown.  J,  in  Gn  29''***,  characteristi- 
cally derives  it  from  mn^  (^'hear'),  and  reports 
that  'Leah  said.  Because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
{shdrnti)  that  I  am  hated,  he  hath  therefore  given 
me  this  son  also,  and  she  called  his  name  Simeon 
(Skinitn).'  Only  two  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Simeon  are  related  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Levi  he  is  said  to 
have  massacred  the  Shechemites  in  revenge  for  the 
dishonour  of  his  rister  Dinah  (Gn  34).  The  details 
of  the  story  are  obscure,  and  are  drawn  from 
several  sources,,  whose  standpoint  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  rml  significance  of  this  narrative  we 
shall  seek  to  appreciate  in  art.  SlUEON  (Tkibe). 
The  other  occasion  upon  which  Simeon  is  mentioned 
is  when  Joseph  determined  to  detain  one  of  his 
brothers  in  Egypt  as  security  that  they  would 
return  with  Benjamin  (Gn  42").  Flom  the  circum- 
stance that  Simeon  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  narrator  means  to 
insinnato  that  be  had  been  the  chief  actor  in  the 
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tragedy  that  led  to  Joseph's  servitade  in  Egypt. 
The  tracnlent  character  of  Simeon,  as  vouched  for 
by  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  might  also  be  sap- 
posed  to  famish  the  jastification  for  his  severe 
treatment;  bat  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
narrator  (E)  of  his  detention  in  Egypt  bad  any 
such  reference  in  his  mind,  seeing  tmit  among  the 
sources  of  6n  34  E  has  no  place,  and  consequently 
he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  that  story.  It  is 
more  probable  that  in  Gn  42"  Simeon  the  second 
son  of  Jacob  is  detained  as  a  hostage  rather  than 
Reuben  the  firstborn,  because  the  latter,  according 
to  E  (Gn  37^),  had  acted  a  more  friendlv  part  than 
the  rest  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  had  sought  to 
deliver  him  oat  of  their  hands. 

The  mpa  of  Dinah  and  the  nuiiMCH  of  the  Sbeehemttee  were 
oommemoiated  in  verae  by  the  Jewiah  or  Saoiaritan  poet 
Xheodotua  (a.  200  B.a).  U  is  Instructive  to  compare  the  Jixte- 
ment  peased  npon  the  act  of  the  two  broUien  in  bn  49  (cf.  S4>>) 
with  wliat  we  nnd  in  some  of  the  Uteraty  prodoatlona  o(  poet- 
exilian  Judaism.  Words  o(  disapproval  and  seven  oensure  give 
place  in  the  latter  to  hearty  approval  and  warm  eulogy.  Theoon- 
trast  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  Book  of  J  uditb,  whose  heroine 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  whose  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  her  progenitor  is  as  different  from  that 
ascribed  to  Jacob  in  Genesis  as  her  language  is  ufflsuilw  to 
good  taste  (Jtb      ;  of.  Axd;  <t/ ./uiOiiM,  oh.  lo). 

2.  The  great-grandfather  of  Judas  Maccabaetu, 
1  Mac  2'.  3.  An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*>.  4.  The 
'righteous  and  devout'  (Skotot  koX  tiXafiiit)  man 
who  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
Him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  in  the 
temple  (Lk  2^-)-  1'he  notion  that  this  Simeon  is 
to  ba  identified  with  a  Rabbi  who  was  the  son  of 
Hillel  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel  I.  is  as  precarious 
as  the  apocryphal  legends  about  his  two  sons 
Charinas  and  Leucius;  see  NiCODEMUS  (GOSPEL 
OF).  The  very  existrace  of  a  Rabbi  Simon  ben 
Hillel  is  doubtful  (see  SchUrer,  HJP  u.  i.  363),  and 
in  any  case  he  was  not,  as  late  legends  assert, 
piesident  of  the  Sanhedrin,  an  office  which  in  the 
time  of  Christ  was  always  held  by  the  high  priest 
(see  Sanbedrin,  p.  401).  If  the  Simeon  of  St 
Luke  had  been  Hulel's  son,  is  it  conceivable  that 
he  would  have  been  introduced  simply  oa  '  a  man 
in  Jerusalem  whose  name  was  Simeon 'T  S.  A 
prophet  and  teacher  at  Antioch,  whose  surname 
was  Niger  (Ac  13>).  6.  Ac  IS",  2  P  l'  (RVm). 
See  Peter  (Simon),  voL  iiL  p.  750. 

J.  A.  Sblbib. 

SIMEON  (Tbibb).— The  history  of  this  tribe, 
which  theoretically  traced  ita  descent  to  the  aeoond 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  From  the  faot  that  Shaul,  the  eponym- 
ous heaa  of  one  of  its  fomilies,  is  called  '  the  son 
of  the  Canaanitish  woman'  (Gn  4d>*,  Ex  6"),  we 
may  infer  that  it  contained  a  considerable  adjoaix- 
ture  of  non-Israelitish  elements.  From  Jg  !*• " 
we  learn  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  Simeon  joined  his  forces  with  those  of 
Judah.  It  was  probably  not  long  thereafter  that 
Simeon  and  Levi  together  soueht  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment in  Mount  Ephndm,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  Canaanites.  Such  at  least  is  a  plausible 
interpretation  of  the  tradition  which  underlies  the 
narrative  of  Gn  34.  Upon  any  theory  it  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  the  details  of  that  story,  for  the 
chapter  in  question  ia,  in  its  present  form,  not 
homogeneous,  and  th«  different  narratives  date 
from  diiferent  periods,  and  are  inspired  by  different 
motives  (cf.  artt.  Hamob,  and  Jacob  in  vol.  ii.  n. 
630  f.).  None  of  these  narratiree  is  at  all  suitable 
to  pre-Moeuc  times,  and  ther«  ia  maeh  plausibility 
in  the  theory  of  Wellhansen,  that  ve  nave  here  a 
reminisoenoe  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Dinah 
bat-Leah  (a  branch  of  Simem)  and  the  other 
Simeonites,  in  conjunction  with  Levi,  to  poaseas 
themselves  of  the  town  of  Sheohem  by  treaeher- 
onaly  taking  advantage  of  the  friendly  relations 


that  had  hitherto  sabeiBted  between  them  and  the 

Canaanites. 

Whatever  degree  of  success  may  have  attended 
the  enterprise  at  first,  its  ultimate  conseqaencei 
were  most  disastroua,  for  the  Canaanites  of  the 
surrounding  districts  appear  to  have  attacked  and 
practically  annihilated  the  invaders  (cf.  Moore, 
Judges,  240).  This  explains  the  insignifioanoe  or 
the  entire  absence  of  Simeon  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Israel.  The  shattered  remnants  of  this 
tribe,  which  had  begun  its  warlike  activity  in 
alliance  with  Judah,  now  fell  back  upon  the  latter 
for  protection  and  a  share  of  the  land  ( Joa  19*). 

In  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  S),  In  which  the  tribes  of  laiael 
are  praised  or  blamed  aooording  to  the  part  they  had  played  in 
the  struggle,  botii  Jndah  and  Simeon  an  passed  over^odah 
probably  oecause  at  this  period  it  pursued  Ua  own  aims  in 
complete  separation  tram  the  norUiern  tribe*  (cL  On  SSX  Stanson 
becaxise  it  was  ptacticaUy  part  of  Judah. 

The  abeence  of  Simeon  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  S8)  has 
been  felt  to  be  mora  surprising,  and  various  explanations  have 
been  oilered,  or  attempts  made  to  supply  the  omission.  A  and 
some  other  1IS8  of  the  LXX,  indeed,  Insert  Sbiuon  in  v.*k  ■  Let 
Reuben  live  and  not  die,  and  Ut  Simem  to  numif  in  numtsr' 
(3ufu^  Im  «xto  if  tfttitSy  This,  however,  may  be  shnply  a 
deliberate  correction  of  the  text,  devoid  of  any  support  from 
Heb.  MSS.  Other  solutions  of  the  dilBculty  have  been  proposed 
by  Kohler  (Der  Stgm  JaeoVi,  6)  and  Oraetz  (Oetch.  d.  Judin,  n. 
i.  48a  to  which  have  been  accepted  with  modifications  bv  Heil- 
prin  {Bitt.  Pottry  <tf  th»  Hebnxe$,i.  USff.)and  Bacon  (TripU 
Traditiim  tf  the  Exodus,  270 1.).  Founding  upon  the  unnatural 
shortness  of  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and  the  diaracter  of  Levi's 
blearing,  which  seems  too  warlike  for  a  non-secular  tribe,  Kohlet 
oonjecturea  that  v.'  has  fallen  out  of  ita  place  and  should  follow 
v.ls,  so  that  yv.l-  n  would  form  the  bleaaing  ol  Judah.  Oraats 
boldly  substitute*  'Simeon'  tor  'Juxlah'  in  y.i,  a  method  ol 
procedure  which  Is  approved  by  Heilprin  and  Bacon  as  far  as 
T.T>  is  concerned,  while  at  the  same  tiine  they  change  the  order 
of  the  verses  as  Kohler  propoeed.  We  thus  obtain7v.7>)as  the 
bleanng  of  Simeon, '  Hear,  O  Jehovah,  the  vdoe  of  Simeon,  and 
bring  him  to  his  people '  (the  latter  prayerperhaps  referring  to 
the  Simeonites  wno,  according  to  1  Oh  4<2<',  found  a  settlement 
in  Mt.  SeirX  The  bleesing  of  Judah  would  then  be  contained 
in  v.n 'Judah  with  his  hands  contends,'  etc,  and  v.u  'Bless, 
Lord, Ussubstanoe,' etc. — But,  however  plausible  the**  explanv 
tions  may  be,  then  will  probably  be  little  hesitation  tai  ssssnting 
to  the  Indgment  ot  Dulmonn  (approved  by  Driver),  that  the 
coinctions  ot  the  text  wliich  they  involve  an '  too  vicuent'  to  be 
probable.  The  death-blow  which  Simeon  recelvsd  so  early  in  hi* 
caraer  Is  quite  snfflclent  to  account  for  the  non-mentlott  of  him  in 
Dt  83,  even  It  wa  ascribe  a  oonsUaiable  anttqnity  to  that  ohaptar. 

The  early  deoademoe  of  this  tribe  is  implied  also 
in  the  priestlT  narratdve  of  the  Hezateuoh,  for 
while  at  the  first  census  (Nn  1")  Simeon  counted 
S9,300,  at  the  second  (26>«)  it  had  fallen  to  22,200. 
Knowing  the  methods  and  the  motives  of  the 
Chronicler,  we  can  of  coarse  attach  no  import- 
ance to  his  introdncing  the  tribe  of  Simeon  as 
numerous  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Oh  12"),  especi- 
ally when  we  observe  that  elsewhere  even  ne  ia 
oompelled  to  acknowledge  ita  feebleness  (1  Ch  4*^. 

The  question  has  been  needlessly  raised.  To  which 
of  the  two  divisions  did  the  tribe  of  Simeon  attach 
itself  at  the  disrnption  of  the  kingdom?  The 
truth  is  that  long  before  that  event  this  tribe  had 
ceased  to  have  any  independtnt  exiatenoe,  having 
been  practically  aMorbed  by  Judah.  The  Chron- 
icler, mdeed,  perhaps  in  order  to  make  up  the 
number  ten,  appears  to  reckon  Simeon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  N.  kii«dom  (2  Ch  16*  84*;  cf.  Ezk 
4gSL  a.  «^  7T)_  "There  is  probably  more  founda- 
tion for  the  tradition  which  he  has  preserved  of 
conquests  made  by  Simeonitea  in  uie  time  of 
Herekiah  (1  Ch  4»*). 

The  list  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  is  given  in  Gn  4S>* 
and  Ex  6".  A  diGforent  list  apjpears  in  1  Ch  4***-, 
which  is  practically  identical  with  another  in  Na 
26'*'**.  Simeon's  towns  are  named  in  Jos  19*'*  and 
(with  the  exception  of  some  deviationa  due  prob- 
ably to  eopyista'  errors)  in  1  Ch  If:  All  these 
towna  are  in  Jos  16'*'**'  **  reckoned  to  Jiidah,  and 
to  the  same  tribe  are  elsewhere  reekoned  sneh  of 
them  aa  Zikla«  (1  S  87*),  Hormah  (1 S  30**).  and 
Beersheba  (1  K  19*).  This  ia  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  oonolun<m  already  reaehed,  tiiat  Simeon 
waa  absorbed  by  Jndah  I  and  this  same  oonclusioB 
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is  stren^hened  by  the  oircamstanoe  that  after  the 
retarn  trom  the  Exile  there  is  no  mention  of 
Simeonites,  but  onl^  of  Judahitea  aa  dwelling  in 
any  of  the  above  cities  (Neh  IV-), 

In  addition  to  what  la  containod  In  the  (ft,  the  FaL-Jewiah 
Utemture  auppliea  a  moltitnde  of  detalla  regarding  the  tribe  ol 
Simeon  and  its  eponymooa  head  (ot  eapecially  Tett.  <tf  THmZim 
J'alr.  and  Bk,  o/Jubitta).  These  stories  are  too  manifestly 
apoeryphal  to  merit  serions  oonaideiation ;  and  the  basis  is  not 
more  substantial  apon  wliioh  D017  (de  ItraeKetm  U  Mtkta) 
buiids  his  theory  that  the  sanctuary  at  Meoca  was  founded  by 
Simeonites  in  the  time  ot  Darid.  In  liis  important  mooograpli, 
d£r  Stamm  Sinum  (Meissen,  I8M),  Oraf  not  only  rejects  this 
opinion  as  wholly  devoid  ot  liiatorical  support,  iwt  anbjects  to  a 
searching  examination  the  attempt  ot  Movers  and  Bitxig  to 
discover  other  01  allusions  besides  those  of  the  Obronlder  to 
Simeonlte  conquests  and  settlements  outside  Palestine.  Tlie 
words  of  Mia  lU  •Tha  glory  ot  Israel  shall  come  even  unto 
Adullam'  lum  beta,  strangely  enough,  connected  with  tlM 
history  In  1  Oh  4M-0.  The  exegesis  bv  which  this  result  is 
reaidied  is  exceedingly  strained,  and  tlie  interpretation  also 
involves,  what  was  not  the  case,  that  Simeon  l>elonged  to  the 
S.  kingdom.  Equally  nnsnccesstul  is  the  attempt  to  prors 
that  it  Is  the  Simeoiutes  ot  Mb  Seir  who  put  the  question  In 
Is  Ziu  (<  Watchman,  what  of  the  nightf).  The  title  ot  the 
oracle,  'Burden  ot  Dumah,'  lias  been  sought  to  be  connected 
with  the  DoMAH  ot  On  2S><,  mentioned  as  •  tamilv  ot  the 
Ishmaelites  side  by  side  with  lUbsom  ud  MIshma,  wnich  last 
are  in  1  Cb  i*  the  names  ot  Simeonitt  families.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  legitimately  be  ur^^ed  in  favour  of  the  proba- 
bilitnr  of  large  admixtures  ot  Ishmaelite  as  well  as  Oan.  elements 
in  the  tribe  ot  Simeon.  But  none  ot  the  localities  known  to  us 
by  the  name  Dumah  win  suit  the  topographical  necessities  of 
Is  nut,  and  it  Is  tar  mors  probable  that  non  is  a  textual  error 
for  onic  (Oheyne  in  5£0T;  Marti,  ,^ei.  ad  lo&X  «r  that  iHtmoA 
(*sUence')  is  in  this  instance  a  (ymlmlical  destgnation  ot  Bdom 
(Del.,  Dillm.,  and  many  ochersX 

Side  by  side  with  Dumah  we  find  in  On  tit*  Massft,  to  wUch 
Hitsig  flnds  a  reference  In  Pr  SOi  Sli.  By  an  emendation  ot  ttie 
text  he  makes  the  former  read, '  Words  of  Agur,  the  son  ot  the 
queen  of  Mssss,'  while  the  latter  Is  renderad  'Words  of  (to) 
Lemuel,  king  ot  Hasia,  which  his  mother  taught  bhn.'  Hitzig 
endeavours  to  connect  Massa  with  the  Simeonite  settlement  in 
Mt.  Seir ;  but  the  very  most  that  the  evidence  entitles  us  to 
infer  Is  that  there  may  Iiave  been  an  lAmarWt  kingdom  ot 
Massa,  and  that  its  queen,  like  the  qneen  of  Sheha,  may  have 
liad  a  traditional  reputatioD  tor  wisdom.  That  this  kingdom, 
however,  had  any  connexion  with  the  Simeonites  ot  1  Ch  is 
not  proved,  and  is  on  mnj  gnoads  unlikely. 

LrriBATDU. — Espedally  Orafsmoncgnqtli,  deri8(anwitS<m«m; 
cf.  also  his  Oaeh.  BB.  i,  AT,  221 ;  Kuenen,  Ossnm.  AhhaiM. 
2£fi  S. ;  Wellh.  Conmt.  d.  Uta.*  SU  S.,  8S3  f.,  IJQ*  86  f. ;  Stade, 
OVI  i.  IM ;  Ewald,  Hist.  ii.  287 1. ;  Oraetz,  SsseA.  d.  Judm,  11. 
i.  488  f. ;  Kittel,  HOt.  ^  Bebrem,  il.  W;  the  Onunentaries  of 
Del.,  Dillm.,  Ounkel,  and  Holdnger  on  Omssis,  and  of  Dillm., 
Driver,  Stenemagel,  sod  BerthoU  oo  iliut. ;  see  also  Moors, 
Jvdgn,  12,  SO,  240t.  J.  A.  SKLBIK. 

SIMILITUDE,  as  nsed  in  AV,  nsnally  means 
'image'  or  Miiceness.'  Cf.  Gn  I"  Tind.  'Let  us 
make  man  in  onr  symilitude  and  after  oure  lyck- 
nesse,'  and  Ezk  8'  Cot.  (where  the  Heb.  is  Tf^^), 
'  The  symUitnde  stretcheid  ont  an  hondei  and  toke 
meby*thehayrielocke8offmyheade.'  The  words 
so  tr^  are  (1)  n-ffs  (Ps  106*>  i44>*).  for  which  see 
under  PATTERN ;  (2)  n)«p  (Nu  12«,  Dt  4/*-  »•  ••),  for 
which  see  under  Ihaob  ;  and  (3)  nen  (2  Ch  4*,  Dn 
10"),  which  is  usually  tr*  '  likeness.  The  last  is 
the  onl^  word  tr'  '  similitude'  in  BV.  The  words 
tr*  '  similitude '  in  NT  are :  ifulu/ia  (Ro  fi*),  iiulunt 
(Ja  S*),"  and  4/«x4nj»  (He  7») ;  in  each  case  RV 
substitutes  '  likeness.'   See  under  Pattbbn. 

But  'similitude'  occurs  once  in  the  sense  of 
illustration,  parable,  prorerb:  Hoe  12>*  'I  have 
multiplied  visions,  and  nsed  similitudes '  (n^iK,  from 
nci  rtlie  root  of  iws^]  'to  be  like,'  Piel  'to  liken'). 
Cf.  Mt  13*  Tind.  'And  he  spake  many  thynges  to 
them  in  similitudes';  He  9*  Tind.  'Which  was  a 
similitude  for  the  tyme  then  present';  and  Lk  4" 
Rhein.  '  Certes,  you  wil  say  to  me  this  similitnde, 
Physicion,  cure  theyself.'  J.  HASTDias. 

SIMON  {'ZLiun),  one  of  the  commonest  names 
amongst  the  Jews,  is  a  later  (Greek)  form  of  SiHEON 
(cf.  Ac  15>*,  where  St.  James,  in  referring  to  St. 
Peter,  uses  the  archaic  form  of  bis  name).  This 
form  is  natnrally  confined  to  the  Apoor.  and  NT. 

*FWr  tb*  distinction  between  {^aM  and  iMi  ass  Msmr  on 
l»a>. 


i  Ik  thk  Apocbtpha. — The  name  belongs  to— 
1.  Simon  L,  the  high  priest  who  succeeded  Onias  L 
during  the  Ptolemaic  domination  (e.  300  B.C.). 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xn.  iL  5)  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  '  the  Just'  (6  SIkouh),  a  designation 
intended,  probably,  to  emphasize  his  strict  legalism 
in  opposition  to  the  Hellenizing  tendency  of  the 
majority  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Greek  period. 
In  Tirjfk  Aboth  (L  2)  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  the  saying 
is  attributed  to  him :  '  On  three  things  the  world 
is  stayed,  on  the  Torah,  on  the  Worship  [cf.  4 
Xar/xfa  in  Bo  9*],  and  on  the  bestowal  ot  Kind- 
nesses' (Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers*, 

5.  12).  It  is  vei7  doubtful,  however,  whether 
osephns  is  right  in  identifying  Simon  L  with 
Simon  the  Jnst.  Herzfeld  (ii.  189  ff.,  377  f.)  and 
others  claim  the  title  for — 2.  Simon  n.  (Jos. 
Ant.  XXL  iv.  10),  the  successor  of  Onias  n.  (e.  220 
B.O.).  The  same  doubt  exists  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
pfinegyric  contained  in  Sir  Sff",  He  is  designated 
simply  '  Simon  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest,' 
a  title  applicable  either  to  Simon  L  or  to  Simon  n. 
The  graphic  description,  however,  contained  in 
this  pass^e  leaves  the  impression  on  one's  mind 
that  Ben  Slra  (c.  180  B.C.)  is  speaking  of  an  elder 
contemporary  (Simon  n.)  of  his  own  rather  than 
of  a  high  priest  who  had  died  a  century  before 
(Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  180;  see,  further. 
Kuenen,  Gesam.  Abhandl.  153  f.;  Schurer,  GJV* 
iL  355f.  [HJP  VL  L  355 f.];  Graetz,  'Simon  der 
Gerecbte  und  seine  Zeit,'  in  Monatsschrtft,  1867, 
pp.  45-56).  3.  A  temple  ofBcial  who,  ont  of  ill-will 
to  the  high  priest  Onias  ul,  suggested  to  Sklxu- 
Ctrs  IV.  tne  plundering  of  the  temple  treasury, 
2  Mac  3^.  See  Heuodobus.  4.  Simon  the  Mao- 
cabee.— See  Maccabees,  voL  ilL  p.  185.  5.  1  £• 
9".   See  CuosAMEUS. 

ii.  In  the  NT.— 1.  The  Apostle  Peter.— See 
Peter  (SiHON).  2.  See  Simon  magus.  3.  Another 
of  the  aposties,  Simon  the  Canan JiAN  (which  see). 
4.  A  brother  of  Jesus  (Mt  13f,  Mk  6*).  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  should  be  identified  with  the 
Symeon  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  James  '  the 
Lord's  brother'  as  bishop  of  Jerosalem  (Euseb.  BE 
iiL  11,  iv.  22),  and  to  nave  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Trajan  (id.  iii.  32).  Hegesippns,  whom 
Euseb.  professes  to  quote,  descriMs  this  Symeon 
as  son  of  Clopas,  and  calls  him  inyttit  of  the  Lord, 
while  James  and  Jude  are  spoken  of  as  the 
Lord's  iS4i\)pvL  See  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord, 
voL  i.  pp.  320*,  321''.  8.  Simon  '  the  leper,'  in 
whose  house  a  woman  anointed  Jesus,  Mt  2^, 
Mk  14*.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  our 
Lord's  host  and  the  cognate  questions  connected 
with  the  incident  of  the  anointmg  are  exhaustively 
discussed  in  art.  Mart,  voL  iiu  p.  279  ff.  6.  A 
Pharisee  who  invited  Jesus  to  eat  with  him,  Lk 
7*"^.  On  this  occasion  we  read  that  a  woman  that 
was  'a  sinner'  {ittamiK6t)  anointed  Jesus'  feet. 
For  the  relation  of  this  incident  to  the  narratives 
of  Mt  26,  Mk  14,  and  Jn  12,  see,  again,  art.  Mart 
as  just  cited,  and  of.  Bruoe,  Parabolic  Teaching  qf 
Christ,  250  £  7.  The  father  (T)  of  J  DDAS  Iscabiot. 
In  all  the  passages  ( Jn  6"  13*-  *)  where  this  Simon 
is  named,  the  Greelc  text  ('loiJiat  SU/turot,  '  Judas  of 
Simon ')  leaves  it  uncertain  what  was  his  relation- 
ship to  the  traitor,  but  the  £V  '  Judas  the  son  of 
Simon '  is  probably  correct.  It  is  very  precariooa 
to  identify  Simon  Isoariot  (Jn  6"  13")  with  Simon 
the  Canaiueaa.  8.  A  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled 
by  the  Boman  soldiers  to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesos 
(Mt  27*»  Mk  15",  Lk  23").  He  is  described  by 
St.  Mark  aa  the  father  of  Alexander  and  ROFUS, 
names  evidentiy  well  known  in  the  early  Christiaa 
Chnroh.  The  story  in  the  Gospels  was  perverted 
by  some  of  the  Dooetie  sects,  the  Baailidiaas  going 
the  length  of  maintaining  that  Simon  not  only 
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ban  the  croas,  bnt  was  actnally  crucified  in  mis- 
take for  Jesus.  9.  The  tanner,  with  whom  St. 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (Ac  9«  10^  «• 

J.  A.  Sklbix. 
SIHOH  MAGUS.— The  name  usually  given  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  to  that  Simon  who  is  men- 
tioned in  onlj  one  place  in  the  NT,  bnt  to  whom, 
both  in  Patnstio  literature  and  in  modem  criticism, 
the  part  assigned  is  very  considerable.  There  are 
some  features  in  the  story  of  the  NT  which  excite 
onr  cariosity  ;  the  early  Fathers  have  detailed 
a'xsonnts  of  nis  false  teaching,  and  give  him  the 
doubtful  honour  of  being  the  first  of  the  heresi- 
archs,  the  source  and  spring  of  all  later  heresy; 
early  Christian  romance  writers  embellished  his 
histonr  with  many  wonderful  details,  and  made 
him  the  antagonist  of  Simon  Peter,  both  in  verbal 
disputations  and  in  the  exhibition  of  magical  arts ; 
while  a  school  of  modem  critics  has  found  in  his 
career  and  the  stories  concerning  him  the  chief 
support  for  a  far-reaching  reconstraction  of  our 
conceptions  of  earlj  Christianity.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  sound  basis  for  our  investigations,  it  will 
be  useful  after  examining  the  account  in  the  NT  to 
go  carefully  through  the  Patristic  evidence  in 
chronological  order,  and  after  that  consider  the 
fuller  narratives  of  uncertain  date  contained  in 
the  Clementine  literature  and  Apocryphal  Acts. 
We  shall  thus  be  in  a  better  position  to  estimate 
the  force  and  value  of  modem  criticism,  and  be 
able  to  offer  a  probable  explanation  of  the  various 
difficulties  that  the  problem  presents. 

i.  Sbnon  in  the  New  Testament. 

ii.  Blmon  in  Patristic  literature  to  A.D.  400b 

ill.  The  Clementine  literature  ud  Apoaypbal  AtU. 
Iv.  Modem  critical  views. 
T.  The  growth  of  the  legend. 
tI.  The  aiSnitia  of  Simon's  system. 
rlL  Simon  Uagus  and  aimony. 
TiiL  Simon  Magus  and  the  Faust  legend. 
Literature. 

i.  SiHON  m  THK  NT.  —  In  Ao  8»-»*,  where  the 
preaching  of  Philip  in  Samaria  is  described,  we 
are  told  that  'there  was  a  certain  man  called 
Simon,  which  beforetime  in  the  city  used  sorcery, 
and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out 
that  himself  was  some  great  one '  (X^ur  tUai  nra 
iauT^  fityay).  All  the  people  followed  him,  (uid 
described  him  as  '  that  power  of  God  which  is 
called  great '  {oirit  lart»  ii  86im/ut  roC  ffeoO  ^  xaXov- 
lUni  ^leyiXi)).  When  the  rest  of  the  city  was  con- 
verted, Simon  also  believed  and  was  baptized,  and 
continued  with  Philip,  amazed  at  his  miracles. 
Wlien  Peter  and  John  came  down,  they  laid  hands 
on  the  converts,  who  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Simon  tlien  offered  Peter  money,  saying,  '  Give  me 
also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he 
may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Peter  stemly  re- 
buked him.  'Thy  money  perish  with  thee  .  .  . 
thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter  .  .  . 
thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity.'  Simon  entreated  him  to  pray  the  Lord 
that  none  of  thoee  things  might  come  upon  him. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  postpone  comments 
on  this  passage  until  we  have  collected  farther  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

iL  Patristic  Evidkncb.— The  earliest  informa- 
tion outside  the  NT  comes  from  Justin  Martyr,  e. 
160  (Avol.  i.  26,  06  [cf.  Ens.  HB  iL  13.  14] ;  IHal. 
120).  He  tells  us  that  Simon  was  a  Samaritan,  of 
the  villa^  of  Gitta ;  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Claadias  Ciesar ;  by  the  power  of  the  demons  he 
worked  miracles,  and  was  honoured  in  Rome  aa  a 
god,  so  that  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  by 
order  of  the  Senate  and  people,  between  the  two 
bridges,  bearing  the  inscription  SIMONI  DEO 
SANCTO.  Almost  all  the  Samaritans  and  a  few 
of  other  nations  honour  him  as  the  first  god  (rpwrot 
ttin).    He  took  about  with  him  a  woman  odled 


Helena,  who  had  formerly  been  a  prostitate,  aa4 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  called  the  first  conoeptioii 
(*>Kin;  tnoia)  which  come  forth  from  him.  He  if 
described  as  God  above '  all  rule  and  authority  and 
power.'  We  also  gather  that  Justin  looked  upon 
iiim  as  the  originator  of  heresy  and  the  sooroe 
whence  all  later  heresies  were  derived. 

As  regards  one  part  of  this  story  an  interesting 
discovery  has  been  made.  In  the  year  1574  there 
was  dug  np  in  the  place  indicated  by  Justin, 
namely,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  a  marble  frag- 
ment, apparently  the  base  of  a  statue,  with  the 
inscription  SEMONI  SANCO  DEO  FIDIO.  It 
is  now  generallv  agreed  that  Justin  mistook  a 
statae  dedicatea  to  a  Sabine  deity  for  one  dedi- 
cated to  Simon  (Gmter,_  Inse.  Ant.  L  p.  95,  n.  5), 
although  whether  the  mistake  was  his  own  or  was 
earlier  than  himself  we  cannot  say.  But  nothing 
in  this  mistake  need  invalidate  his  testimony  about 
Simon  in  Samaria.  Jnstm  himself  was  a  Samaritan; 
he  draws  attention  at  least  once  {Dial.  120 ;  cf. 
Apol.  iL  15)  to  the  fact  that  he  nad  spoken  the 
truth  to  his  own  disadvantage.  On  the  subject 
of  the  sect  which  called  itself  after  the  name  of 
Simon  he  must  be  taken  as  first-hand  evidence. 
And  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that 
we  have  a  fuller  account  which  emanates  from 
him.  Accounts  of  Simon  Magas  are  contained  in 
the  following  heresiological  works :  Irenteus  (L 
xvL),  pseudo-TertulIian  (t. ),  Hippolytns  {Befutatio, 
vL),  PhUaster  (29),  Epiphanius  (Panarion,  21). 
Of  these,  that  in  Hippolytus'  Befutatio  consists  of 
two  parts ;  that  from  §  7  to  §  18,  containing  extracts 
from  a  work  called  4  I^Y^il  iri^mru,  '  the  Great 
Revelation,'  presents  a  different  system  from  that 
found  elsewliere,  and  will  be  noticed  further  on ; 
that  in  §  19  and  §  20  is  derived  from  the  same  sonrce 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  matt«r  in  all 
the  other  heresiologists  comes.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally agreed,  and  probably  on  good  grounds,  that 
this  common  source  was  a  treatise  {virrayna)  on 
heresies  written  by  Justin  and  referred  to  by  him- 
s«Jf  {Apol.  L  26).  The  following  is  the  account  put 
together  from  l^ese  different  sources : — 

Simon  was  said  to  have  taught  that  he  was  the  lilghesi 
Ood,  the  most  elevated  virtue  (r^t  iwif  rim  i^ojiu,).  He 
oarned  about  with  him  Helena,  who  he  sud  was  the  first 
oonoeption  ot  his  mind,  the  mother  ot  all,  by  whom  he  oon- 
oeivea  in  his  mind  to  create  the  angels  and  archangels.  Sba 
was  also  called  Wisdom  (n^'>X  aoooraing  to  paeudo-Tertullian, 
and  Holy  Spirit  and  Prunicus  according  to  Epi- 

phanius. She,  Imowing  her  lathers  wish,  leapt  forth  from  him 
and  created  the  angels  and  powen  by  whom  this  world  and 
man  were  created.  She  was  unable  to  return  to  her  father 
because  of  the  envy  and  desire  of  those  whom  she  tiad  created, 
and  suffered  oonttunely,  and  was  compelled  to  assume  human 
form.  She  passed  through  the  centuries,  as  it  were,  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  transmigrating  from  one  female  form  to 
another.  She  was  the  Helen  about  whom  the  Trojan  war  was 
fought ;  the  wooden  bone  representing  the  Ignorance  of  the 
nations.  After  that  she  passed  from  form  to  form,  and  lastly 
became  a  prostitute  in  a  brothel  at  Tyre :  she  vras  the  lost 
sheep.  But  since  the  rulers  ot  the  world  ruled  it  ill,  and  in 
order  to  redeem  her,  the  Supreme  Power  descended  to  the 
low^r  world.    He  passed  through  the  regions  ruled  by  the 

Erittdpalities  and  powers,  in  each  region  maldng  himsell  like 
>  those  in  it,  and  so  among  men  he  appeared  as  a  man.  He 
appeared  among  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  in  Samaria  as  the  Father, 
in  other  nations  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Judiea  he  had  seemed 
to  suffer,  bat  had  not.  He  tdlowed  hhnseU  to  be  called  by 
whatsoever  names  men  liked.  He  thus  succeeded  in  saving 
Helena,  aa  she  expected.  He  brought  men  to  a  knowledge  of 
hhnself,  and  liberated  the  world  and  thoee  who  were  his  from 
the  rule  ot  those  who  had  made  the  world.  The  Jewish  pro- 
pbedes,  be  said,  were  inspired  by  the  angels  who  made  the 
world.  Therefore  those  who  had  nope  hi  him  and  Helena  need 
no  ioDgcr  care  tor  them,  bat  might  freely  do  as  they  wouM,  for 
men  were  saved  according  to  his  gran*  and  notaooording  to 
good  works.  There  was  no  real  difference  between  good  and 
bad,  they  wm  merely  accidental  disttnotioiia  mada  by  tb* 
creators  ol  the  world.  The  moraUty  ot  th*  sect  was,  we  ara 
told,  in  acoordanoe  with  thetsprindplet.  Bieir  priests  (mintiel 
taetrdoUs)  lived  taaoirious  Uvsa,  naed  magic  and  ioeantations, 
made  philtres,  had  tauniliar  tfiAtt,  and  had  tanagas  o(  Bbnoa 
and  Helena  made  in  the  form  ot  Zeus  and  Atbaaa. 

Sec/esippus  (c.  180),  in  a  corrupt  passage  qnoted 
by  Eiis.  IV.  22,  speaks  of  Simon,  bma  whom  came 
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the  Simonians ;  Cleobinjs,  whence  the  Cleobians ; 
and  Dositheiu,  whence  the  Dositheans ;  and  Gor- 
thieag,  whence  the  Gurtheni ;  and  Masbotheos, 
whence  the  Masbotheans — from  these,  he  saya, 
came  the  followers  of  Menander ;  and  he  then  eno- 
merates  the  later  heretics.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  this  heretical  genealogy  is  independent 
of  Justin. 

Tertullian  (e.  200)  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
original  information.  He  knows  the  story  about 
the  statue  {Apol.  13).  He  gives  a  long  acoonnt  of 
Simon's  system.derived  apparently  from  IrenieusCrfs 
Anima,  34).  He  says  that  even  in  his  own  day  the 
presumption  of  the  sect  of  Simon  is  so  great  that 
they  even  presume  to  raise  the  souls  of  the  prophets 
from  the  lower  regions  {Eece  hodie  eiuMdem  Simonis 
hcaretico*  tanta  presumptio  artis  extollit,  ut  ttiam 
prophetarum  aniimu  ab  i^ftrii  moven  M  tpon- 
deant).  , 

Clement  of  Alexandria  («.  SOO)  (^veB  ns  little 
information  about  Simon.  There  is  a  chronological 
remark  in  Strom,  vii.  17  which  is  quite  inexplicable, 
and  in  Strom.  iL  11  he  tells  ns  that  the  followers 
of  Simon  wish  to  be  made  like  the  '  Standing  One ' 
whom  they  worship. 

In  Hippolytvt  (RefiUatio,  tL  7-18)  (c.  230  A.D.) 
extracts  are  given  m>m  a  work  which  evidently 
described  a  somewhat  different  system,  and  was 
called  '  the  Great  Bevelation.' 

The  lint  principle,  aooording  to  tbis,  Is  caned  iwifmmt 
tin^fjutt  it  is  Are  or  lilence ;  the  fire  ie  of  two  aorta,  ^vM** 
and  Mfvrrh,  that  which  is  hidden  being  the  secret  principla 
which  causes  that  wliich  is  open.  The  world  is  derived  from 
the  unborn  fire  {ynrnrit  it  iynf^irtU) ;  first  came  six  roots  in 
pairs,  male  and  female,  viz.  >tvt  and  1W>«n»,  and  ^MyM, 
XrtiriMt  and  'uHiMtru.  Oorrespondiag  to  tiMM  an  six  visible  or 
raized  oounterparts  •Ltm.^k  and  yi,  dAjir  and  fOAwn,  Hf  and 
Ci«A  A  large  part  of  the  work  Is  devoted  to  proving  the 
system  by  an  allegorical  use  of  tb*  OT,  but  it  Is  Interesting  to 
notice  that  there  are  elements  derived  from  Aristotle,  espect- 
allj  the  distinction  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  iOrfjut 
and  iiifruah  Simon  calls  himself  i  irr^t,  t  rrit,  i  mti/u—t, 
Implyinf?  his  pre^existence  and  his  immortality.  A  short  ex. 
tract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  book :  'To 
you  then  I  say  what  I  say,  and  I  write  what  I  write.  The  writ- 
ing is  this.  There  are  two  offshoots  of  tiie  complete  .Sons, 
liaving  neither  beginning  nor  end,  from  one  root,  which  Is  the 
invisible,  incomprehensible  power  silence,  of  which  the  one  is 
manifested  from  above,  whiru  Is  the  great  power,  the  intellect 
of  the  universe,  that  administers  all  things,  the  mide  principle ; 
but  the  other  is  from  below,  vast  thought,  the  female  principle, 
generative  of  all  things.  Whence  corresponfiing  to  one  anouier 
uiey  form  a  pair  (nivr!'),  and  Uiey  reveal  the  middle  space  as 
an  atmosphere  which  cannot  be  oomprebended,  baving  neitlier 
l>eginning  nor  end.  But  in  this  Is  the  fUher  who  bean  and 
nourishes  all  things  that  have  beginning  and  end.  Ttiis  la  he 
who  stood,  who  sUndeth,  who  will  stand,  being  a  bisexual 

Kwer,  the  reHex  of  the  pre.existent,  ttnUmited  power  which 
th  neither  beginning  nor  end,  being  In  solitude;  tor  from 
this  the  thought  which  piMxistad  In  solitade  came  forth  and 
became  twaUk' 

Besides  the  extracts  from  this  book,  Hippolytns 
also  tells  us  (vL  20)  that  Simon  went  as  far  as  Rome, 
where  he  seduced  many  by  his  magical  arts,  but 
was  opposed  by  Peter.  This  is  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  a  contest  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  unless 
the  notice  in  Philaster  (see  below)  was  derived 
from  the  earlier  treatise  of  Hippolytns,  in  which 
case  it  would  belong  to  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Hippolytns  goes  on  to  g^ve  an  account  of  his 
death,  diil'event  from  any  that  we  have  in  other 
sources.  At  the  end  of  his  life  Simon  stated  that 
if  he  were  buried  alive  he  woold  rise  on  the  third 
day.  He  ordered  his  disciples  to  dig  a  grave  and 
to  bury  him.  They  did  as  they  were  ordered, 
'  but  he  remained  away  even  to  the  present  day. 
For  he  was  not  the  Cbnst.' 

Orifjen  (e.  249  A.D.),  in  the  contra  Cehwm,  v.  62, 
tells  us  that  Celsns,  enumerating  all  the  Christian 
heretics,  speaks  of  Simonians  who,  worshipping 
Helena,  or  a  teacher  Helenus,  are  called  Heleniani. 
Origen  points  out  that  Celsns  has  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  Simonians  never  confess  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  bnt  say  that  Simon  is  the  power  of  God. 


In  vi.  11  Origen  points  out  that  Simon  has  no 
followers,  and  Dositheus  not  more  than  thirty. 
He  adds  that  this  is  all  the  more  marvelloun,  as 
Simon  had  taken  away  for  his  disciples  the  danger 
of  death,  saying  that  to  sacriiice  to  idols  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  In  the  same  work  (i.  67) 
we  are  told  that  Simon  has  not  thirty  followers,  or 
that  that  is  an  exaggerated  number. 

Commodian  {e.  250),  in  Carm.  apd.  p.  613,  speak- 
ing of  beasts  which  have  had  the  power  of  speech 
by  the  power  of  God,  tells  ns  of  the  dog  which 
St.  Peter  made  to  speak  to  Simon.  This  story  is 
found  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Rehaptismate,  ch. 
16  (e.  260  A.D.),  tells  us  of  followers  oi  Simon  who 
make  fire  appear  in  the  water  when  they  baptize. 

In  the  Syriac  Didaaealia  (end  of  3rd  cent.),  vi 
8  and  9  (Lagarde,  Syriao  text,  and  in  Bunsen,  Ana- 
lecta  Anteniceena,  iL  p.  825),  we  have  a  reference 
to  Simon  and  Cleobins  and  others  of  his  followers, 
and  an  account  of  the  final  destruction  of  Simon 
in  the  contest  with  Peter  at  Rome.  As  this  work 
is  almost  inaccessible,  and  its  evidence  is  import- 
ant, the  following  extracts  are  given  in  full :  — 

Syriaa,  p.  lOk  L  18  '(Oonaemtng  Simon  the  aorcererX  For 
the  beginning  of  heresies  was  on  Hus  wise.  Satan  clothed  him- 
self with  SinUD,  s  man  who  wasa  sotoerer,  and  of  old  Ume  was 
bis  larraat.  And  when  we,  by  the  gift  of  the  Lord  our  Qod, 
and  by  the  power  «t  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  doing  powers  of  heal- 
ing In  Jerusalem,  aod  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  those  who 
presented  themselves,  thtn  be  brought  to  us  much  silver,  and 
desired  that,  as  lie  bad  deprived  Advn  of  the  knowledge  of  life 
by  the  eating  of  the  tree,  so  also  he  might  deprive  us  of  the 
gift  of  God  by  the  gift  of  nlver,  and  might  seize  our  understand- 
ing* by  the  gift  of  riches,  in  order  tliat  we  might  give  to  him  In 
exchange  tor  sUver  the  power  ot  the  Holy  Spuit.  And  we  were 
all  troubled  about  this.  Then  Peter  looked  at  Satan,  who  was 
dwelling  In  Simon,  and  said  to  him,  "Thy  sliver  sIislU  go  with 
Uwe  to  destruction,  and  thou  Shalt  not  have  part  in  tbii 


P.  101  ■  (Concerning  false  apostles).  Bnt  when  wa  dividad  t* 
the  twelve  parta  tor  all  the  world,  and  went  loiUi  among  the 
OentUaa  in  all  the  world,  to  preach  the  word,  then  Satan 
wrought  and  disturbed  the  people  to  send  after  us  false  apostles 
tor  the  refutation  ot  the  word.  And  he  sent  out  from  the 
people  one  whose  name  was  OleoUus,  and  Joined  him  to  Shnon, 
and  also  others  after  them.  They  of  Uie  house  of  Simon  toUowea 
me,  Peter,  and  came  to  corrupt  the  word.  And  when  he  woa  in 
Bome  ha  disturbed  the  Church  (much],  and  turned  away  many. 
And  showed  himself  as  though  flying.  And  he  laid  hou  of  the 
Oentlles,  terrlbring  them  by  the  power  ot  th*  working  of  his 
soroerie*.  And  in  one  of  the  dsys  I  went  and  saw  him  flying  in 
tb*  air.  Then  I  rase  up  and  said,  "  By  the  power  of  the  name 
ot  Jem*  I  cut  away  Uqr  powers."  And  he  feu,  and  the  ankle  ot 
his  foot  was  broken.  And  then  many  tomed  away  from  him. 
But  others  who  wen  worthy  of  him  dare  to  hini.  And  thus 
first  was  established  and  became  that  hantf  ot  hi*.  And  also 
by  means  of  other  false  apostles,'  etc. 

(Brackets  as  in  Syiiao  tmtt). 

Amobiut  (e.  310,  contra  Gentes,  ii.  12)  knows  of 
the  story  of  the  contest  of  Simon  and  Peter  at 
Rome.  *  For  they  had  seen,'  he  says,  '  the  chariot 
of  Simon  Magus  and  the  four  flaming  horses 
scattered  by  the  mouth  of  Peter,  and  disappearing 
at  the  name  of  Christ.'  -He  had  been  hurled  down, 
and  his  legs  broken ;  then,  taken  to  Brunda,  worn 
out  with  tortures  and  with  shame,  he  had  again 
thrown  himself  down  from  a  lofty  summit. 

Eutebiut  (c.  324  A.D.,  SE  ii.  13.  14)  gives  an 
account  of  Simon  drawn  from  Justin  Martyr  and 
IreiuBus,  and  embellished  with  somewhat  strong 
vituperative  language.  He  then  goes  on  to  refer 
to  a  contest  with  Peter,  first  in  Judea,  then  in 
Rome. 

•Forthwith,'  be  says,  'the  abor*.mantionad  Impoetor  waa 
smitten  In  the  eyes  of  his  mind  by  a  Divins  and  wonderful 
light,  and  when  first  he  had  been  convicted  in  Judtea  br  the 
Apostle  Peter  of  the  evil  deeds  he  bed  committed,  he  departed 
In  flight  on  a  great  ]oumey  over  the  sea  from  the  East  to  ths 
West,  thinking  in  tius  way  only  he  would  be  able  to  live  as  h* 
wished.'  He  tellaua  that  he  came  to  Bome,  waa  assisted  there 


•  The  writer  I*  Indebted  tor  tb***  extract*  to  tbe  Rev.  W.  C 
Allen  ot  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  who  is  engaged  oo  a  translation 
of.the  Syriao.  The  paaiig*  I*  al«o oontainad In  the  Latin  Rag 
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tv  tin  derll,  obtained  great  influenoe,  and  waa  honound  bj  a 
(tatrae.  But  during  the  reign  of  Olandius,  Peter  himwU  came 
there.  '  And  when  the  Divine  word  thus  made  iu  dwelling 
there,  the  power  ol  Simon  and  the  man  himaelt  were  immedi* 
ately  quenched.* 

Ensebins  and  the  author  of  the  Syriac  Dideuealia 
qnoted  above  are  the  first  writers  who  speak  of 
Both  a  contest  in  Judiea  and  also  one  in  Rome ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  either  of  them  had  any  other  source  for  the 
former  than  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  do  not 
Imow  Eusebius'  source  for  the  overthrow  of  Simon 
by  Peter,  and  his  language  is  ourionsly  ambiguous. 
Probably  he  is  giving  the  common  story,  drawn 
from  mere  apocryphu  writing,  the  worth  lessneas 
of  which  he  knows  quite  well.  This  makes  him 
avoid  both  a  quotation  and  direct  details. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (c.  347,  Cat.  tL  14,  15)  gives 
an  account  based  upon  the  Acts  and  Justin.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Simon 
when  he  attempted  to  fly.  It  is  interesting,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  notice  that  he  ascribes  the  final 
catastrophe  to  the  joint  agency  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
showing  that  he  possessea  a  story  which  contained 
the  names  of  them  both. 

The  work  de  excidio  Hierosolym.  iiL  2  (A.D.  368), 
ascribed  to  Hegesippus,  but  probably  by  Ambrose, 
gives  an  account  ol  a  contest  at  Kome  of  Peter 
and  Paul  with  Simon.  It  narrates  a  considerable 
number  of  incidents  contained  in  the  Latin  Acts. 

Philaster  {c.  380  A.D.),  in  his  account  of  heresies 
{Hter.  xxix.),  knows  of  the  contest  at  Rome  with 
Peter  before  Nero.  He  tells  us  that  Simon  fled 
from  Jerusalem  to  escape  Peter,  and  came  to 
Home,  and  then  narrates  the  contest.  If  this  came 
from  his  source,  the  early  treatise  of  Hippolytns, 
it  would  throw  the  evidence  for  it  into  the  2nd 
cent. ;  but  as  it  is  abnent  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Epiphanins,  and  as  Hippolytns  in  his  later  treatise 
knows  the  story  in  another  form,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  it  did. 

Jerome  {in  Matt.  24*)  (387  A.D.)  tells  ns  that 
Simon  said,  'Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  spe- 
ciosus,  ego  paracletus,  ego  omnipotens,  ego  omnia 
Dei.' 

The  Apottolie  Constitutions,  which  date  from 
Antioch  about  the  rear  400,  give  the  legend  of 
Simon  Magus  in  wnat  we  may  call  its  complete 
form  (vL  7-9)— 

The  looioe  of  all  heieey  is  Simon  of  Oitta,  Fint  ol  alL  the 
itory  In  the  Act*  i<  given.  Then  oomee  an  aocount  of  all  the 
lalae  teachen  who  went  forth  into  the  world.  Then  ol 
the  oont«t  between  Simon  and  Peter  at  OMaiea,  where  the 
oompanions  of  Peter  wereZacotaaui  the  publican,  and  Bamabai, 
and  Nioetas  and  Aqnila,  brothen  of  Clement,  'bishop  and 
dtlxen  ot  Rome,  who  nad  been  the  disciple  of  Paul  and  oo^poetle 
and  helper  In  the  gospel.'  They  disooursed  for  three  days  oon- 
ceming  prophecy  and  the  unity  of  the  Oodhead.  Then  Simon, 
being  defeated,  fled  into  Italy.  Then  comes  an  acooont  o(  the 
contest  at  Kome  ot  the  same  eharaatr  as  m  shall  oome 
across  shoctljr  in  the  Apocryphal  AeU. 

This  account  is  very  much  fuller  than  the  narra- 
tive contained  in  the  Syriae  Dideuealia,  written 
probably  rather  more  than  a  century  earlier,  and 
seems  to  imply  a  considerable  growth  of  the  legend. 
As  will  shortly  be  seen,  it  implies  a  knowle&e  of 
the  Clementine  litentnie  in  some  form,  and  oi  the 
Apocryphal  Act*. 

In  reviewing  this  catena  of  pftssages  certcdn 
points  become  clear.  During  the  2nd  cent,  all  the 
m formation,  aa  far  aa  we  know,  that  existed  about 
Simon,  is  derived  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetlee 
and  the  writings  of  Justin.  There  seems  to  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  contest  with  Peter  at  Rome, 
although  Justin  believed  that  Simon  had  visited 
Rome.  In  the  3rd  cent,  we  begin  to  get  an  account 
of  the  contest  with  Peter,  which  we  find  in 
Hippolytus,  Commodian,  the  authors  of  the  Syriae 
Diaasealia,  and  Aurelius.  Eusebius  and  the  Did- 
aicalia  contain  this  legend,  with  an  account  of  a 


contest  in  Palestine,  but  do  not  imply  anything 
beyond  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
Coil's  account  seems  of  much  the  same  character. 
It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  close  of  the  4th  cent^ 
that  we  find  in  the  Apostolic  Constitvtion*  what 
we  may  call  the  completed  legend,  combining  the 
stories  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  derived  from 
the  Clementine  literature  with  those  derived  from 
the  Apocryphal  Acts  and  the  narrative  in  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles.  The  contrast  between  the  earlier 
Didasccuia  and  the  later  Constitutions  is  from  this 
point  of  view  most  instructive.  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  study  the  fuller  legends. 

iiL  The  Clementine  Literatuke  and  Apoc- 
BTPHAL  Acts.— (a)  Thb  Clembstinb  HoniLiita 
AND  I{EC0OlflTl0liS.—TbeBO  are  two  forms  of  what 
appear  to  be  an  early  Christian  romance,  containing 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Clement  in  search  ot 
truth,  the  preaching  and  missionary  journeys  of 
Peter,  his  contest  with  Simon  Magus,  and  the  re- 
union of  Clement  with  the  lost  members  of  his 
family — his  faUier,  mother,  and  two  brothers.  The 
Recognitions  we  possess  only  in  a  translation  made 
by  Ruflnus  about  the  year  400;  the  Homilies  con- 
tain a  somewhat  different  form  of  the  same  story 
in  Greek.  There  are  also  a  Syriae  version  and 
later  epitomes  which  need  not  trouble  us.  Neither 
(^e  Baxpnitions  nor  the  Homilies  contain  the  story 
in  its  original  form,  both  presenting  later  features  ; 
and  there  is  no  accepted  opinion  concerning  the 
date  or  the  sources  of  the  boolc.  But  the  completed 
work  must  belong  to  a  time  when  the  controversy 
with  Mardon's  teaching  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Divine  noviifx'^  'were  of  interest  in  the  Church,  t.e. 
to  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent. ;  and  some  of  the 
sources  may  be  eaflier.  The  earliest  quotations 
come  from  Origen  (c.  230).  The  work  is  clearly 
not  orthodox  m  doctrine,  but  presents  Ebionit« 
features  tinged  with  the  Gnosticism  it  comba,ts. 
We  will  give  the  accoimt  contained  in  the  Homilies, 
stating  at  the  conclusion  the  main  difierences  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Beeognitions. 

The  HomiliM  begin  with  an  account  of  Clement,  o<  hta  early 
religious  Impulses,  of  the  desire  that  he  had  to  hear  ot  the  new 
prophet,  and  of  his  meeting  with  Peter  at  Crnarea  in  Palestine. 
He  finds  that  Peter  is,  oo  the  next  day,  to  dispute  with  a 
certain  Simon  ot  Oitta  (Bk.  LX  The  history  oi  Simon  is  then 
related  by  Aquila  and  Nioetas,  who  had  formerly  been  bii 
pupils.  His  father's  name  waa  Antoniua,  his  mother's,  Bschel. 
Be  was  a  Samaritan  ot  the  village  ot  Oitta  or  Oitths,  six  mile* 
from  Samariv  Be  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  skilled  in 
the  wisdom  ot  the  Greeks  and  in  magia  Be  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered the  highest  virtue  (mttrin  nc  KHMUf),  higher  than  tha 
Oreatorot  the  world.  Be  calla  himself  the  Standing  One  (I'Emic^ 
as  signifying  that  be  will  always  be  Brmly  established  M<  H  mm- 
/MtH  and  having  no  cause  ot  corruption  in  him.  The 
Creator  ot  the  worldls  not  the  highest  Ood,  nor  will  the  dead 
IM  raised.  He  deniea  Jerusalem  and  substttutes  Ht.  Oeriam. 
He  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  Christ.  He  perverts  Uie  Law 
by  his  own  interpretation  of  it.  Ha  waa  the  chief  ot  tb« 
disciples  ot  John  the  Bemerobaptist.  As  oar  Lord  had  IS 
apostles  symbolizing  the  12  months  of  the  year,  so  John  had  SO, 
of  whom  one  was  a  woman  named  Belena,  thus  symbolixtng  tiM 
2S^  days  in  a  month.  The  death  ot  John  occurred  during  tba 
absence  ot  Simon  in  Alexandria,  and  Dositheus  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Simon,  on  his  return,  desiring  the  headship,  pi*> 
tenosd  to  be  a  disdple,  and  then  accused  Dosithens  ot  not 
delivering  the  teaching  correctly.  Dositheus  then  attempted 
to  beat  him  with  a  rod,  whereupon  Shnon  became  a  cloud  ot 
smoke.  Doaitheus,  knowing  that  he  was  not  himself  tha 
•Standitv  Ont,'  said.  'It  yon  are  the  Standing  One,  I  wiU 
worship  you.'  Shnon  claims  that  he  is,  becomes  head  of  tha 
sect,  and  Dosithens  sbortiy  attarwards  diea.  Simon,  taking 
Helena  with  him,  goes  about  disturbing  the  people.  Helena, 


an  image  ot  the  truth,  tor  she  waa  reallv  then  with  the  highest 
Ood.  to  aid  him  in  his  magical  arts,  he  had  killed  a  boy,  and 
separated  the  soul  from  his  body,  and  made  an  hnsse  wbdoh  ha 
kept  concealed  in  an  Inner  room  by  which  he  divined.  A 
description  li  givoi  o<  bis  miiaa|ra.  He  made  stataea  w^ 
He  apitean  wnupped  In  flr*  without  being  burnt.  He  Is  abla 
to  fly,  to  make  bread  out  c(  stones.  He  becamea  a  asrpent  or  ■ 
goat.  He  shows  two  taoss.  He  can  open  and  shot  door*.  H« 
 In  his  house  whidi  wait  npca  htan,  without  lU 

explainad  tks 


appewing  how  they  are  moved  (Bk.  ii.X 
After  aoms  delay,  during  wfaiofa  FMar  baa 
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mysttcul  meaning  of  Scripture,  the  diaputee  between  him  and 
Simon  take  place;  Simon  undertaking  to  prove  from  the 
Scripturea  that  then  ia  mor«  than  one  Qod,  and  ttiat  tie  whom 
Peter  called  Ood  is  not  the  highest  Ood,  tor  he  is  without 
torealght,  imperfect,  incomplete,  and  exposed  to  tneiy  form  of 
human  passion  (ill.  88).  The  disputations  last  three  days. 
On  the  tooTth  day  it  was  found  that  Simon  had  Hed  by  night  to 
Tyie,  and  was  then  deceiving  the  people  by  his  magio  (iu.  68). 
Clement,  Nlcetas,  and  Aquila  an  sent  on  to  TVn,  and  Simon 
Sees  to  Sidon,  leaving  some  of  his  disciples  (Iv.  •),  who,  at 
Tyn,  discuss  with  Owment  the  Greek  tables  oonceming  the 
gods  (Bks.  iv.-vLX  Peter  oomes  to  tyn  and  Sidon,  wImo 
Simon  goes  on  to  Berytua.  Peter  follows  him,  and  after  • 
slight  altercation  Simon  goes  to  Tripolis.  Peter  agi^  follows 
(Bk.  viL)  him,  and  Simon  flees  into  Syria. 

At  Tnpolis  Peter  remains  a  long  time.  There  Olement  is 
baptized,  and  then  they  go  on  towards  Antiooh  in  Syria  by 
Orthosia  and  Antandus  (viii.-zl.).  Then  oomes  the  stoi7  ol 
element's  family  (xiL-zv.),  and  they  go  on  by  Batania,  Paltn* 
and  Oabala  to  Laodtoea.  To  Laoaicea  oomes  Simon  fram 
Antioch,  and  a  long  dispute  takes  plaoe  between  him  and 
Peter  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Oodhead  and  the  ezlstenoe 
of  evil  (xvi-xiz.).  Then  Faustus,  the  newly-discovered  father 
of  dement,  goes  to  see  Simon.  Shnon  by  his  magical  arts 
succeeds  In  making  the  lace  of  Faustus  like  his  own,  and  then 
departs  to  Antioch,  where  he  accuses  Peter  of  being  a  mogidaa. 
Cornelius  the  centurion  has  been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to 
arrest  all  magicians.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Simon  has 
ehanged  the  face  of  Faustus,  and  he  escapes  to  Judiea.  Faustus 
then  goes  to  Antioch,  and  uses  the  appeanooe  which  Simon  baa 
given  him  to  destroy  the  latter'a  influence.  The  people  think 
that  be  is  Simon.  In  Simon's  name  be  recants,  oonieasss  his 
deceit  and  impostures,  and  Peter  is  sent  for  to  come  to  AnUodi. 

The  main  differenoea  which  concern  us  In  the  JSloogmibmi 
are  as  follow :  Nothing  is  said  about  Simon  being  a  pupil  of 
John.  Helena  is  called  Luna  (rUiiniX  Simon  w»ft  that  Bachel 
was  not  really  his  mother,  but  that  he  had  previously  been 
conceived  by  a  virgin.  The  main  differenoe  In  the  book  Is  one 
of  order :  Instead  of  two  disputes  between  Peter  and  Simon— on* 
at  OBsarea,  the  other  at  Laodlcea— we  have  one  dispute  at 
Oasarea,  and  there  moat  of  the  mattera  discussed  in  the  Homt- 
liet  at  Laodioea  are  placed  by  this  editor  (IL  1»-7S,  Ul.  12-t8X 
Bef  erence  Is  made  (ill.  63)  to  Simon  liaving  said  that  be  would 
go  to  Rome,  and  that  then  he  would  be  looked  on  as  a  god  and 
honoured  with  statues,  and  In  UL  M  It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
there.  The  voyage  along  the  Syrian  ooast-Uns  Is  treated  vei7 
shortly,  in  iv.-vl.  we  have  dlsoouise*  of  Peter,  In  viL-lx.  the 
story  of  Clement.  Then  at  the  end  of  z.  Simon  oomes  on  the 
sti«e  again,  we  have  the  same  story  as  at  the  close  of  the 
Somilia,  only  that  the  father  of  Olemant  is  called,  not  Fausto* 
but  Faustinlanus. 

It  will  be  noticed  thit  this  work  seems  to  fall  very  easily  into 
separate  elementa.  Bks.  L  and  vtL-z.  61  are  concerned  with  the 
story  of  Clement.  Bks.  11.  and  ill.  with  the  story  ol  the  contest 
ol  Sunon  and  Peter.  Bks.  Iv.-vi.  with  sermons  ol  Peter.  Bk. 
X.  62  ff.  contains  the  concluding  story  oonceming  Simon,  which 
hardly  (Its  in  with  this  version  of  the  history.  The  joomey 
along  the  Phoenician  coast  is  reiy  much  attenuated,  and  there 
are  suggestions  that  originally  Simon  wentstraight  to  Bomeafter 
the  contest  at " 


(6)  The  lbgsndart  Acts  of  St.  Pbtsr  and 
St.  Paul. — The  story  of  Simon  in  these  Acts 
differs  from  that  in  the  Clementine  literature. 
Both  alike  are  concerned  with  contests  between 
Simon  Magus  and  Simon  Peter;  but  while  the 
latter  place  the  scene  of  the  contest  in  Syria,  the 
Aett  place  it  in  Rome.  The  legends  appear  in  two 
forms:  the  one  is  that  contained  in  the  Actus 
Petri  cum  Simone,  a  document  of  Gnostic  origin, 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  collection  known 
as  Leiician ;  the  other  is  the  Act*  of  Peter  and 
Paul  [rpiieu  rwr  iylur  irovrliKur  Utrpov  koI  Ilal^Aav). 

(1)  Aooordlng  to  tiie  iictus  Petri  eum  Simon*,  after  St.  Paul 
had  left  Rome,  a  stir  arose  in  that  dty,  about  a  man  calM 
Simon,  who  was  at  Arida,  who  had  worked  many  mindes,  and 
said  be  was  the  great  power  imagnem  vtrtutem)  of  Ood,  and 
without  Ood  did  nothing.  He  receives  a  summons :  'Thou  ut 
in  Italy  Ood,  thou  art  the  saviour  of  the  Romans;  hasten 
quickly  to  Home.'  He  promises  to  come  the  next  day  at  the 
seventh  hour,  flying  through  the  air  at  the  dty  gate.  At  the 
appointed  time  smoke  is  seen  approaching,  and  suddenly  Simon 
appears  in  the  midst.  The  brethren  are  in  a  state  of  great 
consternation  beoanse  Paul  Is  away,  and  they  are  left  wiuout 
any  to  comfort  them,  and  the  greater  number  tall  away.  Mean- 
while the  twelve  years  of  Peter's  sojourn  in  Jerusslem  an 
tolfllled,  and  Christ  bids  him  go  to  Rome,  lor  Simon,  whom  ha 
had  driven  out  ol  Judaa,  lud  antidpated  him  there.  Wa 
may  pass  over  the  account  of  Peter's  voyage  and  arrival  In 
Rome.  He  finds  Simon  living  in  the  house  of  Maraellua,  a 
Roman  senator  of  great  philanthropy,  whom  be  had  perverted 
by  his  magic,  when  Peter  hears  of  the  manner  In  which 
Marcellns  has  been  deceived,  he  begins  an  attack  on  Simon, 
describing  him  as  a  '  ravening  wolf,  stealing  the  sheep  which 
are  not  his.'  It  was  he  who  Inspired  Jndaa  to  betny  Christ, 
and  hardsned  the  heart  of  Herod  and  Oaiaphas.  He  then  goes 


to  the  house  of  Simon.  Being  refused  admittaaoa,  he  looses 
a  dog  and  bids  him  cany  a  message.  The  dog  goes  la,  raises 
Ills  forefeet,  aod  in  a  loud  voice  bids  Simon  coma  forth 
Maroellus  at  once  recognises  his  sin,  and,  going  oaL  talis  a* 
Peter's  teet  and  ask*  pardon.  He  explains  how  he  had  beea 
persuaded  to  erect  a  statue  SnfONI  IVVKNI  DEO :  'To  Simon, 
the  youthful  god.'  Further  ooonnations  of  Simon  and  ot 
Peter  with  the  dog  tallow ;  than  it,  having  liilllll*d  It*  mission, 
die*.  Peter  then  turns  a  dead  aaidln*  Into  a  live  fish,  and 
Uaroellus,  overpowered  by  thee*  mi»««i««^  with  the  help  of  his 
•enrant  turns  Simon  out  ot  his  boos*.  Shnon  then  goes  to 
Peter'*  bom*.  Peter  sends  him  a  message  by  mean*  ot  an 
Infant  •*v*n  months  old,  who  speaks  and  bids  him  leav*  Bome, 
aod  kesp  sUaio*  ontil  the  following  Sabbath. 

Peter  than  narrate*  the  story  of  how  he  had  rescued  a 
woman  named  Bubola  from  Simon  In  Pales^e.  Further  mir. 
ades  and  disooune*  of  Peter  are  narrated,  and  the  night  before 
the  oonteat  I*  spent  fai  prayer  and  fasting.  On  the  day  of  th* 
oonteet  all  Bome  comes  together,  the  senators,  the  prefect,  and 
th*  ofllcer*.  First  cones  a  verbal  disputation,  and  in  the  speech 
of  Peter  wa  notloe  apparently  a  Onoatic  tendency.  The  contest 


begins  by  Simon  mating  a  young  man  die  by  his  word.  An 
InMmipaon  ocean.  A  woman  mahe*  In  saying  that  her  son 
I*  dead,  and  *om*  young  mtn  are  **at  to  tetcn  him.  Peter 
then  ralsss  the  young  man  wfaom  SimOD  had  put  to  death,  a 
favourite  ot  the  emperor,  and  tb*  son  ol  the  widow  who  had 
been  brought  to  bim.  Again,  the  mother  ol  a  certain  senator, 
Nioosttats*,  •*k*  P*t*r  to  he*l  her  son.  The  dead  body  Is 
brought.  Pater  challenge*  Simon  to  raise  it.  Simon  makes  it 
seem  to  move,  bat  Peter  reaUy  raises  it.  All  tlie  people  then 
follow  Peter. 

Simon  stUl  trie*  to  deceive  tb*  people  by  pntended  miracle*, 
but  Peter  expcae*  bIm.  As  no  one  nelieves  him,  he  explains 
that  be  la  going  to  Ood :  '  Men  of  Rome,  do  von  think  that 
Peter  has  shown  himself  stronger  than  me,  and  has  overoome 
me?  And  do  yoa  toBow  himt  Ton  an  daodved.  To-morrow, 
leaving  you  impious  and  godlse*  men,  I  will  fly  to  Ood,  whose 
power!  am,  having  been  weakened.  It,th*n,  you  have  fallen,  I 
am  h*  that  standeth  (i  'Kmfa),  and  I  go  to  the  Father,  and 
will  say  to  Um,  "  He,  the  Standing  One,  thy  son,  they  wished 
to  overthrow ;  but  having  refused  to  agree  with  them,  I  have 
come  to  thyself.'"  The  people  come  together  to  see  him  fly. 
He  appears  flying  over  Rome.  Peter  pran,  and  he  talis  down, 
having  his  leg  broken  in  three  pUoes.  The  people  stone  him, 
and  all  follow  Peter.  Simon  is  taken  to  Arida,  and  then  to 
Terradna,  where  he  dies. 

(2)  The  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  ooonr  in  two  forms,  the  Mm^ 
v^M,  v«»  tyitn  wr«rr^Aar,  Uirptv  rntti  XlttuKtv  and  the  wf^iuf  ntf 
kyim  inmXat  IliT^  mmi  lUtAii,  but  the  variations  between 
them  do  not  alteat  the  stray  ot  Simon.  The  main  pobit  ol 
dUIei«noe  between  this  story  and  that  which  we  have  just 
narrated  Is  that  St.  Paul  is  here  made  the  companion  ol  St. 
Peter  instead  ol  being  represented  as  having  left  Rome. 

Owing  to  the  socoess  ol  the  preaching  ot  Peter  and  Paul,  tb* 
Jews  aod  priaat*  stir  up  Shnon  uainstPetor.  Simon  is  sum- 
moned beton  Nero,  and  by  his  mCades  convinces  Nero  ol  the 
truth  ot  his  clalma  to  be  Son  ot  Ood,  and  Nero  orders  Peter  and 
Paul  to  be  brought  beton  him.  The  contest  Is  first  one  of 
words.  In  which  St.  Peter  quote*  a  letter  ot  Pontios  Pilate 
about  our  Lord,  then  It  passs*  into  miracle*.  Each  obaUenge* 
the  other  to  say  what  Is  In  tbdr  thoughts.  Peter  Messes  and 
breaks  a  loaf  <i  bread,  aod  has  it  prepuwl  to  give  to  the  dogs 
which  Simon  sends  against  him  to  devour  him,  thus  disdcsing 
that  be  knew  what  was  in  Simon's  thoughts.  Simon  then 
demands  that  a  lofty  tower  should  be  erected.  Nero  remem- 
ben  how  once  Simon  had  appeared  to  raise  himself  from  the 
dead  after  he  had  been  killed  three  days,  and  still  expects  his 
victory.  This  Simon  had  done  by  making  the  executioner  who 
had  been  sent  to  execute  him  out  on  the  head  of  a  ram 
\n^^MA  ot  bis  own.  At  this  point  there  is  inserted  a  oonversa* 
tion  between  Nero  and  Paul,  and  then  a  dispute  on  the  subject 
of  otiQumdslon.  Then  oomes  ths  final  test.  While  Paul  prays. 
It  Is  tb*  part  ot  Peter  to  oppo**  Simon.  Simon  starts  flying. 
Pater  tb*n  as^ '  I  adjure  you,  angels  of  Satan,  who  bear  blm 
to  the  air  to  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  unbelievers,  by  Ood  the 
creator  ol  ^  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  on  this  day  Be  raised 
from  the  rtusn.  tiam  this  boor  no  longer  baar  him,  but  let  him 
go.'  He  then  tall*  and  dia*b  N*ro  put*  Peter  and  Paul  In 
bat  kaops  th*  body  ot  Stanon  to  ■**  If  It  will  rise  on  the 


ItwilTb*  iiotia*d  In  tfal*  nanatlv*  that  the  part  played  by 
8t  Paul  la  dearly  anbordlnate.  His  name  and  his  action  might 
really  be  omitted  without  serious  injury  to  the  nairativ*. 
This  suggests  that  very  probably  the  stoiy  In  Its  original  form 
came  from  a  souroe  similar  to  the  .^etiis  ntrt  mm  Bimimt,  in 
which  St.  Paul  is  entirely  absent. 

ir.  MODBBN  CRITIOAL  ViBWS.— We  have  now 
gone  snfiSciently  minutely  through  all  the  various 
vicissitudes  which  the  legends  about  Simon  Magus 
experienced  daring  the  early  centuries,  and  can 
pass  to  some  equally  curious  developments  of 
modem  oritioism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Clementine  litera- 
ture is  to  some  extent  Ebionite  in  character, 
and  might  naturally  contain  anti-Pauline  teach- 
ing. Starting  from  this  point  of  view,  Baur  dis- 
covered certain  passages  in  wbioh  Simon  repre- 
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sented,  or  seemed  to  represent,  St.  PaoL  He 
then  propounded  the  view  that  Simon  the  Sa- 
maritan was  not  a  historical  character,  bat  a  term 
of  reproach  invented  for  the  Apostle  Paul.  The 
contest  between  Simon  Peter  and  Simon  Magna 
really  represented  the  original  conflict  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  AVherever  Simon  Magus  occurs  we 
should  read  Paul.  At  first  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood who  this  person  designated  as  Simon  the 
Samaritan  really  was,  bat  as  the  two  parties  more 
and  more  came  together  the  original  meaning 
was  forgotten,  and  hence  we  find,  even  in  a  book 
like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  in  a  con- 
ciliatory interest,  fragments  of  the  old  contest 
still  embedded.  But  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  whole  of  oar  accepted  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity is  really  a  conventional  ecclesiastical 
legeua,  and  the  real  history  of  the  period  most 
be  disentangled  from  the  Clementine  literature. 
It  is  marvellous  with  what  ingenuity  the  parallel 
was  worked  out  when  once  the  idea  was  started. 
Simon  called  himself  the  great  power  of  God. 
Paul  claims  that  he  lived  by  the  power  of  God 
(2  Co  12'  13«).  When  Simon  offers  monev  to  buy 
the  power  of  conferring  the  aft  of  the  Hol^ 
Ghost,  this  is  an  allusion  to  Paul,  who  by  his 
contributions  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jemsalem 
was  attempting  to  obtain  the  apostleship.  Peter 
tvlling  Simon  that  he  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter,  is  really  Peter  telling  Paul  that  he 
has  not  the  xX^pos  r^s  dirooToX^. 

Lipsius,  who  had  worked  oat  this  theory  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner,  did  so  mainly  in  con- 
nexion with  his  researches  into  the  early  history 
of  the  story  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
The  original  idea  of  Peter  having  visited  Rome 
was  Ebionite.  '  The  tradition  of  Peter's  presence 
in  Rome,  which,  unbistorical  as  it  is,  can  only  be 
explained  by  an  anti  -  Pauline  interest,  is  most 
universally  connected  in  the  most  ancient  records 
with  his  relation  to  Simon '  (Zeller,  Actt  of  the 
ApostUt,  i.  p.  367,  Eng.  tr. ).  Rome  must  be  claimed 
for  true  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  prince  of  the 
apostles,  so  a  story  was  invented  descriMng  the 
manner  in  which  Peter  had  visited  Rome  and 
there  won  a  great  victory  over  the  false  apostle, 
the  Samaritau,  i.e.  PauL  Ultimately,  the  Roman 
Chnrch  realized  how  important  for  their  prestige 
was  the  visit  of  Peter  to  Rome  and  his  martyrdom 
there,  and  they  adopted  this  legend  in  a  Catholic 
sense,  Peter  and  Paul  being  represented  as  the 
first  founders  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  diffi- 
culty about  thb  theory  is  that  in  the  documenta 
which  we  possess  the  Catholic  theory  is  really  the 
oldest,  ana  therefore  it  is  necessarr  to  invent  an 
early  Ebionite  Acts  of  Peter  wliich  contain  the 
Ebionite  form  of  the  legend.  This,  according  to 
Lipsius,  was  the  common  source  of  the  Simon 
legend  and  the  Apocryphal  Acts,  and  he  devoted 
great  ingenuity  to  reconstructing  it  in  accordance 
with  his  theory.  Bat  in  his  later  works  Lipsius 
has  given  up  much  of  his  formec  theorv,  although 
he  still  holds  to  the  existence  of  early  Ebionite 
Acta  of  Peter. 

This  theory  of  the  identity  of  Simon  Magna 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be 
held,  and  many  scholars  summarily  dismiss  it ; 
it  is,  however,  we  notice,  still  accepted  by 
Schmiedel  [Encye.  BiU.  L  p.  913),  and  Mrill,  no 
doubt,  be  fully  worked  out  by  him.  At  first 
sight,  from  the  point  of  view  of  common-sense,  it 
seems  absurd,  and  aa  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  very 
little  evidence  in  ita  favour.  The  evidence  that 
there  seemed  to  be  arose  from  a  certain  method  of 
looking  at  facts  owing  to  preconceived  ideas. 
Without  going  into  the  question  more  thoroughly 
than  spac«  permits,  we  may  touch  upon  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 


(I.>  It  ii  Tei7  doubtful  whether  the  Blmon  of  the  OlemenUnei 
oonwAls  the  Apostle  Paul. 

(U.)  There  ii  little  or  do  evidence  (or  ewl;  EUonlta  Aatt  0 
Ptter. 

(iti.)  The  eridence  (or  the  OathoUo  hiitory  o(  the  Tieit  0< 
Peter  to  Borne  i«  earlier  and  better  than  that  (or  hie  riiit  to 
Borne  to  rombat  Simon  Uagu*.   That  ie  a  later  atonr  (not 
pearing  until  the  3rd  oent.X  ariaing  (rom  the  oomhlnatlnn  o( 
two  or  three  storiea. 

(It.)  The  catena  o(  Patrietlo  eridence  giTen  above  snggerti  • 
quite  dilTerent  account  o(  the  growth  o(  the  legend. 

(L)  How  far  does  the  Simon  of  the  Clementines 
conceal  the  Apostle  Paul  f — It  is  quite  natural  that 
the  writer  of  the  Clementinea,  who  was  OTobably 
an  Ebionite  by  extraction,  ahonld  be  anti-Pauline, 
and  any  teaohin^  that  he  would  consider  erroneous 
he  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Simon.  But 
how  tax  doea  the  masque  of  Simon  really  conceal 
Paul? 

(a)  In  Bam.  zvU.  lS-19  Blmon  da(enda  the  theeb  that  the 
beiie(  obtained  by  viaiona  ia  more  certain  than  that  (rom  per- 
sonal interoouiae.  Peter  niaintaina  that  the  peraonal  know- 
ledge that  he  poeaeaaea  ia  more  truatworthy.  Thia  may  very 
naturally  be  re(erred  to  the  claim  o(  St.  Paul,  Uiat  he  waa  aa 
^Kietle  becaoae  he  had  aeen  the  Lord  in  a  viaion :  nor  are  there 
wanting  verbal  paraUela.  Peter  aaya  (ch.  19) :  u  m^ntniruitm 
lu  Xiyuf,  cL  Oal  S"  ;  ao  again,  d  n  wr'  iau'iav  itiii  iftu 
mmi  fiMiimMt  MmlM  Xyifu,  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul 
claimed  to  have  viaiona  (2  Oo  121)l  Thia  explanation  is  quit* 
poaaible ;  but  has  not  the  whole  paaaage  probably  very  much 
more  meaning  when  applied  to  the  daima  made  by  heretica  to 
have  a  epedaTtevelaUon  superior  to  the  Ohurch  revelation  T 

(ft)  In  Ham.  U.  17  Simon  ia  aaid  to  be  J  r/>a  i«  rk  IBn 
rftnt  bMt.  He  preachea  the  (alae  doctrine,  the  coming  o( 
which  muat  precede  the  true  which  Peter  taught.  Ia  not  thia 
Paul  going  among  the  heathen  and  teaching  them  (alaely,  to 


be  (ouowed  by  Peter,  who  teaohea  them  what  ia  true?  So 
uiin  Horn.  UL  69  Peter  eaya  that  when  he  wiahed  to  teach 
the  heathen  the  belie(  in  one  Ood,  Simon  went  (urther,  and 
taught  them  to  believe  in  many.  In  viL  4-8  Peter  telle  the 
people  o(  Tyn  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  hia  (oreranner 
Simon.  Tlie  aecond  inatance  dearly  takes  away  (rom  the  (oroe 
o(  the  flrat,  because  the  (alae  teacher  ia  made  to  teach  the  belic( 
in  more  than  one  Ood,  and  Is  dearly  the  lliat  disseminator  ot 
Jlaidonlam. 

(e)  In  Sent.  zviU.  8-10  we  have  a  condemnation  o(  India- 
orimlnate  teaching.  Thia  is  Peter  condemning  Paul ;  but  reallv 
It  will  have  equal  meaning  if  we  suppose  it  introduced  lo 
explain  why  thia  spedal  doctrine  ot  the  Clementines  tuts  only 
been  known  to  a  (ew. 

(d)  la  Bteog.  ill.  49  Simon  ia  called  a  M«  tIeetianSt .  .  . 
matigno,  a  dioaen  veaael  (or  evil,  cf.  Ao  9i* ;  and  in  Jtteog. 
U.  18  he  ia  said  to  be  malignut  tran^omumt  tt  in  ipitndorem 
(iM<(,  cL  Z  Co  UK.  But  notliing  con  be  drawn  (rom  the  last 
sentence,  and  the  flist  does  not  mean  much.  Why,  it  Paul 
to  oaJled  a  ehoun  ussssi  in  a  good  sense,  should  not  Simon  be 
called  a  choten  vemljvr  ««<{t 

(s)  Something  more  may  be  said  (or  Uie  expression  In  the 
letter  o(  Peter  prefixed  to  the  book  in  which  he  speaka  o( 
ixllfi  Mf^mi  if/lit  mm  mmi  ....  mfr^/Mm  tttm- 

raoiw.— Here  Paul  may  well  be  referred  to  as  'the  enemv' 
whose  doctrine  wss  lawless ;  but  why  should  not  the  enemy  u 
simply  Simon,  who  was  by  tradition  the  source  ot  aU  false 
teaching?  Lawlessness  doea  not  mean  breaking  the  law,  but 
teaching  immorality. 

(/)  The  most  significant  passage  Is  Steog.  L  70  (a  curious 
episode  peculiar  to  the  Bteognitimt).  James  by  his  preaching 
has  very  nearly  persuaded  the  high  pilest  and  all  the  people  to 
be  bapaxed  when  '  homo  inlmlcua '  appears  and  bids  them  not 
to  be  deceived  byamagielaa,and  attacks  them.  Hewasdeariy 
Intended  to  be  Saul  (in  hia  unconverted  days),  but  lit  u 
ipteMly  ditlingvitlted  from  Simon,  who  ia  introduced  as  some- 
one diHerent  in  the  next  chapter  but  one.  Panl  la  quite  dearly 
not  Simon  hei*. 

It  seems  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Simon 
ia  ever  intended  to  represent  Paul,  nor  is  there 
any  Pa^ine  teaching  pint  into  Simon's  mouth. 
The  above  passages,  which  are  all  the  more  im- 
portant quoted,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish 
the  theory  that  Simon  is  Panl.  The  author  or 
compiler  of  the  Clementines  really  starts  from  the 
belief  that  the  Simon  of  the  Acts,  whom  Peter 
combated,  was  the  source  of  all  heresy,  and  so  he 
makes  his  favourite  apostie  travel  from  place  to 
place  combating  in  the  person  of  Simon  the  falaa 
Marcionite  teaching  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  originator.  This  will  explain  the 
whole  situation,  and  ia  much  less  far-fetched 
thui  the  explanation  which  finds  St.  Paul  every 
where. 

(IL)  But  withoot  fordng  tiiia  too  taf ,  and  ad- 
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mitUng  that  the  writer  may  possibly  have  been 
intending  somewhat  delicately  to  attack  Pauline 
teaching,  there  is  a  farther  question:  Is  then 
any  evidence  for  early  Ebionite  Acts  which  eon- 
tavned  a  narrative  of  Feter  and  Simon  (concealing 
Paul)* 

The  theory  of  Lipsins  formerly  was  that  there 
was  an  original  Ebionite  Acts  which  was  the  com- 
mon source  of  both  the  Roman  legend  and  the  Clem- 
entines. He  found  an  external  support  for  this 
statement  in  the  passage  jgiven  above  from  the 
Apostolic  Conttitutiont,  which  he  boldly  said  be- 
longed to  tlie  earlier  portion  of  that  work.  This 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  danger  of  such 
statements,  and  how  very  nntrostwortny  are  the 
attempts  of  any  critic,  however  able,  to  guess  at 
the  original  portions  of  a  work.  Some  years 
before  Lipsins  wrote  thus,  Lagarde  had  already 
published  his  Greek  version  of  the  Didascalia,  the 
earlier  form  of  the  Constitutions,  and  disproved  the 
whole  taeory.  There  is  no  external  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  early  Ebionite  Acts  as  the  source 
of  the  whole  story,  and  Lipsiua  has  given  up  the 
theorj[  in  this  form,  but  be  still  believes  in  early 
Ebionite  Acts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems 
verj  little  evidence  for  their  existence.  He  finds 
Ebionite  tendencies  in  some  passages  of  thereto 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  the  controversy  there  is  not 
with  Jewish  Christianity,  but  with  Judaism — and 
Simon  Magus  is  the  champion  of  Judaism.  That  is 
the  position  that  he  occupied  in  the  Leucian  Acts, 
and  the  pa^gfes  suggest  much  more  a  Leucian 
than  an  Ebionite  origm.  It  is  even  more  difUcnlt 
to  speak  of  the  sources  of  the  Clementines,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an 
Ebionite  A  cts  which  contained  an  account  of  Simon. 
The  contest  between  Simon  and  Peter  along  the 
Syrian  coast  is  almost  absent  from  the  Recognitions, 
perhaps  the  earlier  form.  With  the  exception  of 
the  concluding  incident,  which  was  dearly  not 
part  of  the  original  work,  the  portion  concerning 
Simon  resolves  itself  into  the  account  of  his  career, 
which  is  obviously  based  largely  on  Justin,  and  the 
disputes  with  Peter  at  Ciesarea,  in  which  Simon  is 
made  the  protagonist  of  Marcionism.  The  latter 
would  probably  be  the  direct  work  of  the  author, 
and  does  not  demand  a  source.  On  no  subject  con- 
nected Avith  the  Clementines  is  it  possible  to  speak 
with  certainty;  but  this  much  seems  clear,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Ebionite  Acts,  and  no  need 
to  suppose  that  they  existed.  They  are  merely  a 
hypothesis,  invented  to  support  preconceived  views. 

(lii.)  If  we  examine  the  chronological  order  of 
the  development  of  the  legend,  the  Catholic  account 
of  the  first  xDork  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Home  is  older 
than  the  story  of  Simon  and  Peter.  Both  Diony  sins 
of  Corinth  ana  Ireneeua  know  the  story  of  their 
visit,  and  both  ascribe  to  them  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  Church.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of 
the  story  concerning  the  contest  of  Simon  and  Peter 
at  Rome  before  the  3rd  cent.,  although  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  probably  existed  in  the  Leucian  Acts  not 
later  than  tiie  close  of  the  2nd  century.  Chrono- 
logically, the  Catholic  story  caused  the  legend,  not 
vice  versA. 

(iv.)  The  same  is  true  of  the  whole  growth  of  the 
story.  We  first  of  all  trace  the  various  elements 
of  it  as  existing  in  different  sources  and  varying 
forms.  The  more  complicated  and  fuller  stories 
are  the  result  of  later  growth,  and  not  the  original 
source.  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Acts  ia  the 
earliest,  not  the  latest  account.  This  will  oome 
out  more  clearly  in  what  follows. 

V.  The  Growth  of  thk  Lkoend.— We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  sketch  tentatively  the  growth  of 
the  whole  legend.  Our  primary  authorities  must 
be  the  Acts  and  Justin  Martyr,  because  they  are 
chronologically  the  earlier,  ana  because  the  accept- 


ance of  them  explains  the  rest.  Justin  Martyr, 
who  lived  in  Samaria  less  than  100  years  after  the 
time  of  Simon,  was  writing  about  something  that 
he  would  know.  Whether  the  fully  developed 
system  as  described  by  Justin  comes  Erectly  from 
the  founder  of  the  heresy  or  was  the  product  of  a 
later  member  of  the  school,  may  of  course  still  be 
doubted,  but  the  system  harmonizes  with  what  we 
read  in  the  Acts ;  nor  are  there  any  a  priori  reasons 
for  doubting  the  story  about  Simon  and  the  woman 
he  chose  to  call  Helena.  The  later  account  of  the 
system  which  we  find  in  Hippolytus  was  probably 
tne  production  of  some  memlwr  of  the  sect ;  but  it 
is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  older  work,  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  essence  of  Gnosticism  was  not 
orthodoxy  but  speculation.  DLIferent  members  of 
the  school  of  Basilides  produced  very  different 
systems,  and  in  the  same  way  some  members  of  the 
school  of  Simon  produced  the  later  development 
described  above.  The  main  source  of  the  Clemen- 
tine literaturo  was  directly  or  indirectly  Justin, 
possibly  also  Hegesippus,  and  some  of  the  personal 
details  of  his  life  and  connexion  with  Dositheus 
may  be  authentic. 

We  now  pass  to  the  Roman  visit.  Are  there  any 
groonds  for  thinking  that  this  really  took  place ! 
Probably  not.  Of  what  happened  in  Samaria, 
Justin  18  a  first-hand  authority ;  on  matters  in 
Rome  he  would  be  ignorant  and  misinformed. 
He  saw  the  statue,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Simon,  of  whom  he  had  known  so  mucli,  wa.i 
here  represented.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Justin 
gives  no  authority  for  the  Roman  visit  except  the 
statne.  In  another  direction  Justin  is  responsible 
for  the  Simon  legend,  namely,  by  making  him  the 
source  and  origmator  of  heresy.  How  far  there 
is  an  actual  historical  basis  tor  the  idea  that 
Gnosticism  was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
him  may  be  doabtful.  His  system  exhibits  all  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  Gnosticism ;  especi- 
ally we  may  notice  that  there  we  first  find  the  idea 
that  the  highest  God  was  not  the  creator  of  tiie 
world;  but  then  such  tendencies  and  ideas  were 
in  the  air.  The  same  inflnences  of  dualism  and 
syncretism  which  worked  in  his  case  would  work  in 
others.  But,  anyhow,  Simon  was  the  one  clear  in- 
stADoe  of  a  heretic  mentioned  in  the  NewTestament. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  ropresent  him  as  the 
typical  BToh-heretic,  the  originator  of  heresy,  and 
the  ^lace  which  Justin  assigned  to  him  at  the  head 
of  his  herotical  genealogy  was  one  in  which  his 
position  was  nncontested. 

Next  comes  the  Roman  contest  with  Peter. 
The  materials  out  of  which  this  was  constructed 
were  (1)  the  contest  of  Peter  and  Simon  in  the 
Acts ;  (2)  the  Roman  tradition  that  the  Church 
was  founded  by  Peter ;  (3)  the  story  of  the  Simon 
statne ;  (4)  a  story  contained  in  Suetonius  {Nero, 
12).  At  games  initiated  by  Nero,  some  one,  per- 
sonating Icarus,  attempted  to  fly,  and  the  emperor 
was  sprinkled  with  blood  when  he  felL  The 
story  of  Simon's  flight  towards  heaven  was  prob- 
ably invented  at  Rome  before  the  close  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  not  later  at  any  rate  than  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd.  Whether  the  author  of  the  Leucian 
Acts  of  Peter — a  Gnostic — ^was  the  first  originator 
or  not  we  cannot  say ;  very  probably  he  was,  as  he 
seems  to  have  helped  to  give  Simon  Magus  a  pro- 
minent place.  According  to  Photius  [Cod.  cxiv.) 
that  work  taught  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was 
evil,  whose  minister  Simon  was.  This  would  make 
it  very  natural  that  the  author  we  call  Leucius 
should  have  invented  the  episode ;  and  the  date 
which  we  assign  later  than  Justin,  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  harmonizes  with 
other  indications.  This  story,  like  many  other 
Leucian  inventions,  was  attractive  to  the  orthodox, 
and  therofore  we  find  it  hero  worked  up  in  a  corn- 
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paraUvely  speaking  orthodox  dress.  Panl  was  in- 
trodnced  as  a  com;^anion  of  Peter,  not  becaase 
there  had  been  anything  anti-Pauline  in  the  original 
story,  but  because  the  combined  activity  of  Peter 
and  Paul  became  a  favourite  subject  of  legend. 
For  an  Ebionite  form  of  this  legend  there  appears 
to  be  no  evidence.  There  remains  a  certain  chrono- 
logical confusion  to  discuss.  According  to  Justin, 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  Simon  came  to 
Rome.  The  origin  of  this  date  was  probably  the 
date  on  the  statue  which  he  saw.  The  earlier  form 
of  the  stoiT,  then,  would  bring  Peter  to  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Claudius;  and  in  the  Actitt  Petri  eum 
Simone  nothing  is  said  about  Nero.  But  the 
martyrdom  of  Peter  was  by  tradition  under  Nero, 
so  that  at  a  later  date  the  legend  was  changed  to 
Nero's  time.  Eusebius,  however,  had  l)efore  him 
the  earlier  account.  He  brings  Simon  to  Rome 
under  Claudius,  and  Peter  immediately  after  him. 
Is  not  this  probably  the  origin  of  the  25  years' 
episcopate  of  Peter  at  Rome? 

The  origin,  then,  of  the  Roman  legend  was  prob- 
ably the  Leucian  Acta.  These  are  represented  for 
us  mainly  by  the  Aetui  Petri  eum  Simone,  the 
Lendan  affinities  of  which  have  been  shown  by 
James  (Apocrypha  Aneedota,  ii.  p.  xziv);  the  wp^tu 
lUrpov  ml  nai>Xou  are  an  orthodox  recasting  of  the 
story,  with  the  exaggerated  miracnlona  tMidenqr 
omitted. 

A  separate  line  on  which  the  legend  developed 
is  represented  by  the  Clementine  literature.  A 
oombuation  of  arguments  would  incline  us  to  put 
its  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  and  its 
origin  in  Syria.  The  sources  out  of  which  it  was 
composed  must  be  very  doubtful,  as  w«  have  little 
to  go  on,  but  the  story  is  obviously  made  up  of 
diflerent  elements.  There  is  a  story  of  Clement 
and  his  relations ;  there  is  a  story  of  a  dispute  with 
Apion,  which  sometime  seems  to  have  been  put 
into  the  month  of  Peter,  but  in  our  texts  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Clement.  There  are  certain  Krip6y- 
lum  or  Preachings  of  Peter,  and  there  is  an  account 
of  the  travels  of  Peter.  But  how  much  of  this  was 
derived  from  earlier  sources  and  how  much  was  the 
work  of  the  compiler  of  the  legend  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  The  story  of  the  travels  of 
Pet«r  contained,  obviously,  an  account  of  his  journey 
from  Ctesarea  to  Antioch,  of  the  Churches  that  he 
founded  during  that  journey,  and  the  Inshops  and 
presbyters  that  he  instituted,  This  is  preserved  in 
imth  our  texts ;  but  was  the  dispute  with  Simon 
Magns  part  of  the  original  document?  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  it  must  have  been ;  but  in  the  Recog- 
nitions, which  is  generally  considered  the  older 
form  of  the  story,  the  part  of  Simon  is  confined 
to  CsBsarea,  and  is  an  episode  by  itself.  Again,  does 
the  author  know  of  the  Roman  contest  t  The  refer- 
ences to  Rome  occur  mainly  in  the  Bteomitumi, 
and  may  have  been  introduced  to  adapt  the  stoiy 
to  a  Roman  audience.  It  is  quite  possible  tiiat 
the  introduction  of  Simon  Magus  is  due  to  the 
compiler  of  the  work,  and  that  his  only  historical 
source  of  knowledge  about  Simon  'wm  Justin 
Martyr  and,  possibly,  Hegesippus. 

But  if  hill  sources  are  doubtful,  hi*  jnirpose  is 
more  olear.  He  is  an  Ebionite  Christian  oy  ex- 
traction, who  has  been  influenced  by  the  specula- 
tive ideas  which  we  associate  with  Gnosticism,  and 
he  writes  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  His  main  tenet  is  the 
Divine  unity,  and  therefore  he  combats  the  poly- 
theism of  the  heathen,  the  dualism  of  Marcion, 
and  Trinitarianism  (if  we  may  use  the  term).  This 
last  feature  gives  us  his  date,  the  period  of  the 
Monarchian  controversy  early  in  the  3rd  cent.; 
and  for  this  date  there  is  also  external  evidence. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  oommon  Monotheism  he 
hopes  to  find  room  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  and 


his  ittferenoes  to  the  establishment  of  Ushops  and 
presbyters  by  Peter  show  that  he  wishes  to  ado^ 
the  existing  eoolesiastical  organization.  There  is 
a  certain  amonnt  of  art  in  his  choice  of  characters. 
The  defender  of  polytheism  is  Apion,  perhaps 
the  traditional  opponent  of  Judaism ;  tlie  attack 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Clement,  as  obviously 
more  fitted  for  such  work  than  Peter.  The  one 
heretic  of  the  apostolic  age,  Simon,  who  was  the 
traditional  source  of  all  heresy,  is  made  the 
exponent  of  all  false  Christian  teaching,  and  his 
natural  combatant  is  Peter.  Panl  is  never  men- 
tioned by  name,  but  anything  like  an  overt  attack 
on  him  would  have  been  quite  beside  his  purpose. 
There  are  no  doctrines  which  were  ascribed  to  Paul 
attacked  in  the  person  of  Simon.  Simon  is  not 
Panl,  nor  intended  by  the  author  to  be  PauL  He 
was  obviously  a  writer  with  considerable  powers 
of  invention ;  he  had  a  oertain  amount  of  history 
or  legend  or  tradition,  but  he  may  very  likely  be 
himself  responsible  for  most  of  the  personal  episodes 
he  describes,  and  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  Simon. 
There  is  no  evidence,  at  any  rate,  for  any  Ebionite 
Acts  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  used,  nor  any 
need  to  imagine  them.  One  more  feature  must  oo 
referred  to.  Simon  is  with  him  the  magician  as 
well  as  the  fi^se  teacher,  and  a  great  deal  is  said 
about  the  magical  element,  which  requires  all 
Peter's  miraculous  powers  to  dispeL  The  whole  of 
this  side  of  the  legend  appears  absurdly  puerile  to  a 
modem  reader.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  all 
the  tricks  Simon  claimed  to  perform  were  believed 
in  at  Uie  time,  and  that  tnose  who  claimed  to 
perform  magical  rites  were  among  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  Christianity.  Magic  was  a 
real  danger,  and  a  very  subtle  form  of  false  teach- 
ing. It  was  the  true  spiritual  force  of  Christianity 
which  overcame  it ;  but  numerous  writers  always 
ascribed  this  triumph  to  the  exhibition  of  vulgar 
miraculous  power. 

It  is  maintained  that  this  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  Simon  legend  represents  a  much 
more  probable  and  consistent  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  story  than  the  distorted  and  complicated 
theories  which  have  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Itaxa,  and  have  rwted  chieflv  on  unproved  hypo- 
thwes  of  sources  and  fancirol  reoonstructiona  of 
the  early  historical  period.* 

vL  Thk  Affikities  of  Simon's  Systbh.— I'he 
historical  nnclens  of  the  legend  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  part  of  the  story  in 
Justin,  the  system  as  described  by  him  belonging 
either  to  Simon  himself  or  an  earlier  follower, 
and  perhaps  some  incidents  recorded  by  the  Clem- 
entines. When  we  accept  this  as  original,  the 
affinities  of  the  system  suggested  by  Baur  and  his 
foUowers  become  a  legitimate  explanation.  Sam- 
aria was  a  country  m  which  a  sort  of  bastard 
Judaism  came  in  contact  with  the  old  Svrian 
and  Phoenician  religions  and  the  newer  Hellenio 
paganism.  All  these  different  elements  are  present 
m  Simon's  system.  That  the  relation  of  himself 
and  Helena  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Syrian  male 
and  female  deity  is  equally  natural,  wbetner  Helena 
be  a  real  person  (as  is  probable)  or  only  the  per- 
sonification of  an  idea.  The  fact  that  in  one 
account— that  of  the  Beeognitions—aho  is  osUed 
Luna  (a  translation  of  n\fynj),  makes  the  parallel 
to  the  Sun  and  Moon  worship,  the  Bsal  and 
Astarte,  more  close.  Simon  represents  an  almost 
pre-Christian  Gnosticism,  and  it  is  significant  that 
only  here  do  we  find  this  very  repulsive  dusUstio 
element.   Simon  represents  tiie  impostor  of  tba 

•  It  mtj  be  objected  that  nothlDK  ha*  been  mlA  abont  th* 
Simon  of  Orpros  mentioned  in  Joe.  A«i.  xx.  vlL  4.  In  the 
opinion  of  tiie  present  writer  the  two  Simons  hM«  notbing  ta 
do  with  one  aneither,  and  the  reaemblaaoe  namn  oonnlsias 
nothing.  ThanaraMldtobetwutgr-ioarSfaiNasintlMlndas 
to  Joeepbni. 
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period,  'wlose  didms  are  «Ten  more  improbable 
than  those  of  Apollonins  of  Tyana  or  Alexander 
of  Abonoteichns.  His  mind  is  a  medley  of  Hellen- 
ism, Jndaism,  and  Orientalism ;  out  of  this  he 
forms  a  ejetwa,  in  which  he  himself  oocnpies  the 
first  position.  The  influence  of  Christianity  and 
then  the  opposition  to  it  give  a  certain  vitality 
and  force  to  the  ideas  he  suggests,  and  in  other 
hands  they  become  fertile  and  prolific.  Later 
Gnostics  were  more  definitely  Christian.  The 
founders  of  the  sects  never  claimed  Divine  honours 
for  themselves.  They  discarded  more  extravagant 
features.  But  they  shared  with  Simon  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  was 
an  inferior  and,  perhaps,  a  malevolent  deity.* 

viL  Simon  Magus  and  soiont.  —  In  another 
direction  the  name  of  Simon  has  become  used 
universally  for  the  sin  of  attempting  to  purchase 
spiritual  gifts  or  spiritual  preferment  for  money. 
Both  sorts  were  included  under  the  sin  of  Simon. 
The  earliest  example  seems  to  be  from  the  Apot- 
tolical  Canons,  where  it  is  said:  'If  any  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  deacon  obtain  this  dignity  for  money, 
both  he  that  is  ordained  and  the  ordain er  shall  be 
deposed,  and  also  cut  off  from  all  oommnnion,  as 
Simon  Magus  was  by  Peter.'  And  the  instance 
is  often  quoted  in  later  canons.  The  use  of  the 
term  appears  to  have  arisen  through  the  Canon 
Law. 

viiL  SiHON  Maous  and  ths  Faust  Leoknd.— 
There  are  some  curious  coincidences,  if  they  are 
nothing  more,  between  the  legend  of  Simon  and 
the  story  of  Faust.  The  hero  ot  that  legend  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  certain  Dr.  Faust,  of  Knitt- 
tingen,  who  died  in  1640.  The  legend  appears  first 
in  a  written  form  in  1587,  and  was  obviously  the 
result  of  a  fertile  imagination.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  building  up  the  story  reminiscences  direct 
or  indirect  of  the  legend  of  Simon  Magus  may 
hare  come  in.  The  following  are  pointo  of  re- 
aemblance:  (1)  firstly  and  most  clearly  the  intro- 
duction of  Helena  in  both ;  (2)  the  name  Faustns ; 
(3)  the  homunculus;  (4)  in  Simon  Magus  himself 
we  may  have  a  suggestion  of  MepEutopheles. 
This  connexion  may  be  due  to  direct  literary  in- 
fluence, or  we  may  have  here  two  different  versions 
of  a  theme  which  has  been  common  at  various 
times,  the  contest  between  Keligion  and  Magic — a 
contest  which  we  have  to  believe  is  far  older  and 
more  nniversal  than  was  once  thought. 

LnsUTOBi. — (1)  On  ffimon  Uopu  genenOy.  The  two  moat 
complete  fficpoeitioni  ot  the  two  opposing  point*  ot  view  are  by 
UeUer  io  Henog,  RB*  xlf.  «.g.,  and  by  Lipeliu  In  Bcbenlcel'i 
Bibel-Leceiem,  v.  SOl-SZL  For  older  works  ne  Moaheim,  /tut. 
Awt.  eeeL  i.  889.  There  are  acconnte  in  all  the  works  on 
bereaies  In  the  Eariy  Church,  ot  which  the  moat  uaelul  i*  that 
ot  BUgenfekl,  die  RttztrgtushiehU  it*  UrchriiUMOuiimi,  pp.  18S 
and  MS.  The  most  complete  aoooont  in  EngUih  la  that  by 
Sahnon  In  DM.  Chr.  Biog.  iv.  681.  Other  treatise*  reterred  to 
an  Simson,  *  Leben  and  Lebre  Simon  des  Hagiera,'  in  Z.  f.  Mtt. 
ThecL  1841,  iii.  8ft;  Baur,  D€U  Manieliditclu  JSaMtm$nitm, 
Tfiblngen.  1881,  487,  IM*  CMtUdu  Otwii,  Tablngen,  1888, 
puSOOB. 

(2)  On  Sbnon  and  Paul  aee  Baur,  'Die  Ohrlstaapartie  in 

Korinth,'  in  TOMnaar  ZtUtehrift,  1831-84,  p.  116  S.,  Piului 
aui),  P.86S.,  21811.  ppp.  S7S.,246fr.1,i>af  CkriitantAum  dtr 
arH  tntm  JahrhunderuXp.  869. ;  Hlitrenteld,  Die  ClemmlOn- 
iteAm  Bmognitimn  una  Homium  (1848),  p.  81711.,  'Der 
Ifagier  Stanon,'  in  ZFWTh,  1868,  p.  867  S.:  ZeUer,  ApotM- 
tttKhiehU,  168 ff.  (L  p.  260,  Eng.  tr.):  Volkmar,  'fiber  den 
ffimon  Hague  der  Apoatalgeaohidite,'  In  ThtaiL  JakrbHehtr, 
1866,  p.  279  9. 

(8)  The  Apocryphal  AeU  may  be  nad  in  Updus,  Aeta 
Apottolonm  Apoerypha,  which  superaedeaaU  prerious  edition*, 
lipaiaa'  orittclim  wUl  be  tound  in  Bit  QuaUm  dar  rAiuieAan 

•  The  criUoiama  ot  Kenan (U.  U4)an  inteceaUng  and  worth 
qnoting.  '  Simim  de  Oetton  tut  le  cbet  d*an  monrement  re- 
Bgienx,  parallUe  k  oeloi  du  Cbristianiame,  qu'on  peat  regarder 
oonune  one  aorte  de  contiefafon  Samaritune  die  Tonivre  de 
J4ana.  .  .(<&.  269).  Byline,  aignificant  pur  liqu'ellettattl'oblet 
de  I'onlTanelle  pursuite,  la  oauae  <temeUe  de  dlapate  entre  lea 
bomme*,  oelle  qui  ae  venge  d«  aa*  ennemia  en  la*  rendant 
avenglee :  thtaie  Uaure  aid  mal  oompria  od  tnveatl  deaeeln, 
dnina  Ueo  dbea  las  piles  ae  I'iglla*  MIX  oante*  lei  plus  banala.' 


FttnaSagt  MKaek  tmtarauaU,  Del,  I87S,  and  la  DU  Apabnh 
fhm  ApottelgaeMehtm  tmd  ApotMtgmdni,  U.  1,  Braonaon- 
weig,  1887.  In  the  latter  volnma  he  very  ma<di  modtflf*  U 
earner  oonolusioDa. 

(4)  On  the  OlemenUnea  may  be  mentioned  BchUemana,  DU 
OtmrnMntn,  Bamborg,  1844;  Uhlhorn,  Dit  BomUim  md 
Stcognitionm  da*  CZenwn*  Jiomamu,  Odttineen,  1864 ;  Bilgen- 
leld,  IHe  CJmmMniickm  JtMognitionen  una  atmilim,  Jena, 
1848,  and  in  TktoL  JakrbOehtr,  1864,  1868;  Tifhmann,  Dit 
Clemmtinltdim  SeAr^/tan :  Upon*  in  PntaUmtiKiu  Kit- 
duiueituiM,  1869,  pp.  477-482;  ud,  in  EngUah.SatanoD'sart.  in 
the  Diet  Chr.  Biog. 

(6)  On  Simon  and  the  Faoat  legend  aee  Zahn,  Ct/prian  «on 
AnUoehien  md  dit  dmUieht  Ftuutiag*,  Erlang«n,  1882 ;  and 
Kano  n*cber,  Di»  FautUatt.  A.  C.  HeADLAK. 

SIHPLB,  8IHPLICITT,— The  words  tr<  'simple' 
in  AV  are  (1)  (from  n^i;  to  be  open),  'openness,' 
inexperience,  descending  to  '  heedlessness.  In  Pr 
1"  tne  abstract  use  occurs  and  the  word  is  tr' 
'simplicity,'  elsewhere  the  meaning  is  personal, 
and  the  translation  'simple'  or  'simple  one.'  In 
Pr  9*  the  trandation  is  'foolish'  (RV  'simple 
ones').  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Proverbs  (see  Oehler, 
ThMl.  or,  iL  446 ;  Cheyne,  Dewmt  Study  of 
Critidm,  388 ;  Schultz,  Old  Tett.  Theol.  iL  283  f.). 
(2)  nrw,  onlyPr  9»,  of  Folly  personified.  (8)  4«roitot, 
'  Kuileless,'  Wis  4",  Ro  16».  (4)  dW/xuot,  '  sincere,' 
lit.  '  unmixed,'  Bo  18"  (see  Trench,  Syn.  %  Ivi.). 

Simplicity  is  the  tr.  of  (1)  '09  in  Pr.  1>*.  (2) 
Bh  (of  which  the  pin.  is  d<«^,  the  Thummim  of 
Heb.  oracles)  completeness,  uprightness  (from 
to  .finish),  only  2  S  15".  (3)  iwXinit,  '  one- 
foldedness,'  '  singleness,' '  sincerity,'  Wis  1',  1  Mao 
2»^  Ro  12»,  2  Co  1"  11«.  (See  Sanday-Headlam 
on  Bo  12< ;  G.  Montefiore  in  JQB  vi  469). 

Hie  Eng.  ad].  *almple'(aaed  eleo  a*  a  *ab*t.)  eignille* 'one- 
told,'  'aingle'  (from  Lat.  timpUx,  tbioagb  Old  Pr.  timpU\ 
Thia  orlgiiud  meaning  la  aeen,  ,  in  it*  apphcatlon  to  mediome* : 
tho*  Oo*aon,  School  of  Ainu  (Arber,  p.  87),  'Chimn  waa  ...  a 
reader  ot  Phlaiake,  by  opening  tbe  nataree  of  many  aimplea.* 
And  we  atiU  apeak  of  a  matter  being  'simple'  when  It  la  not 
oomplieated.  When  applied  to  penona  the  meaning  la  now 
'  weakminded,' '  tooUah.'  But  in  AV  and  older  Eng.  genetalhr 
the  meaning  ia  never  quite  ao  atitmg  a*  tbat,  and,  when  It 
approachee  it,  always  ImpUea  moial  blame. 

L  /n«tp<rwn«ad  or  vm»i>p)Mica/Ud,  as  On  VSB  Thid.  'Jacob 
wa*  a  aimple  man  and  dwelled  in  the  tentea.'  Thia  ia  perbu)* 
all  that  ia  expreaaed  by  the  word  In  Pr  14  'To  give  aubtUly 
(BTm  'prudence*)  to  the  almple';  14i*  'The  aimple  believeth 
every  word':  and  especially  Bo  161*  'I  would  hare  you  wiae  unto 
that  which  ia  good,  and  almple  (AVm  'taarmle***)  conoeining 
erlL' 

£.  TbI*  inexperience  may  be  ignorance  to  be  Initracted,  or 
weakneaa  to  be  defended.  Tbua  Pa  W  'The  teatimony  ot  the 
Lord  ia  aore,  making  wlae  the  almple';  116>  'The  Lord  pre- 
aenreth  the  ample.'  Ot  Bamilton,  (MMhitm,  tel.  zy,  ■  Ye  that 
are  almple  and  anielmit  men  and  women  auld  expreaqr  beleif  al 
the  artikila  ot  your  Orede';  la  6S>  (3or.  'Be  ahalbe  the  most 
aymple  and  deapised  ot  all ' ;  Oov.  'The  yongeat  and  leeat 
anal  grow*  In  to  a  thooaaode,  and  the  smideat  in  to  a  atronge 
peopML' 

8.  But  in  Prorerb*  the  tendency  la  to  rasard  inexperience  aa 
hudXetmut  and  almoat/ollv,  thna  14is  •  The  Mmple  inherit  lolly ' ; 
and  a*  blameworthy,  thua  l" '  Bow  long,  ye  almple  one*,  will  ye 
loveeimplicityr'  Ot.  Bunyan,  £o(y  ITor,  129, 'I  taeaidbim  a*y 
it  in  FMy  Yard,  at  tbe  bonae  at  one  Mr.  SimpU,  next  door  to 
the  aign  ot  the  Se(f-dte»i»er,' 

BlmpUoity  ha*  not  quite  tbe  aame  range  ot  meaning  a* 
■simple.'  L  Ignaranu  or  makntu,  deaoending  to  tolly,  aa 
Pr  l*s,  at.  Aduna,  Forts,  L  29— 'Qod,  In  regard  to  thy  aim. 
pUdty,  bringa  to  naught  all  their  mannlnatlona.'  i.  BmUtu- 
tuas,  iiaing  to  innoesiies  and  aineartty,  a*  S  8  isn  'They  went 
in  their  eunpUolty';  yfiM  !>  'Think  ot  tbe  Lord  with  a  good 
heart,  and  In  aimplld^othautaeek  him';  llitoV^;  Bol9> 
•  He  tbat  giTeth,le(  uSn  do  it  with  atmpUdty '  (i>  iwHimtiiAVm 
' liberally,^ BV  'with  UberaUty,'  BVm^with  aingleneaaO;  20o 
111  •  in  aimplidty  and  godly  aiiioerity '  (RV  [reading  with  edd. 
Aytinm  tor  irXjfvn  of  TB)  'in  hoUneaa'):  11>  'the  aimpUolty 
that  i(  In  Ohriat.'  Ot  Elyot,  Ooeamour,  L  £20,  'Trewely  m 
ereiycorenaunt,  bargayne,  or  promiae,  ou(^t  to  be  a  aimpliatie, 
that  ia  to  aaye,  one  plwrne  underatanalnge  or  meaning  betwene 
the  partiea' ;  and  Ac  £•>  Bhem.  'They  tooke  their  meet*  with 
joy  and  simplicitle  ot  hart.*  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  'almpU. 
city '  in  it*  modem  senae  doaa  not  oceor  in  AV  or  BV :  to  take 
2  (Jo  11*  la  tlM  mod.  senae  la  wholly  to  mlanndwatand  th* 

J.  HASTIHOn. 


SIHPUCITT  {irXinit, '  singleness,'  LXX  tr.  of  oil 
as  also  of  y^)  is  the  chaiaotenstic  attribute  of  the 
man  who  is  whole -heuted  and  single-hearted. 
The  word  drXaOt  is  applied  by  Plato  to  Ood,  who  is 
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'perfectly  simple  and  trae  both  in  word  and  deed' 
(Eep.  ii.  38:i  K).  It  is  used  to  describe  the  man 
who  plays  only  one  part  and  does  one  thing,  in  con- 
trast to  him  whose  energies  are  not  concentrated 
but  divided  over  a  variety  of  pursuits  {Sep.  iii. 
o<.)7  Iv).  Simplicity  is  a  mark  of  the  just  man  who 
wishes  to  be  and  not  to  seem  good  (Rep.  ii.  301  B), 
wliile  tlie  man  of  an  opposite  type  who  laclis  the 
true  virtue  of  a  '  unanimous  and  harmonious  soul '  is 
SiirXoDs,  for  he  is  at  war  with  himself,  and  is  virtu- 
ally two  men,  not  one  {RiT-  ^'"i-  554  D).  Its  close 
relationship  to  axaKla  (^'uilelessness)  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  passages  where  the  LXX 
lias  dirX^t}s,  Aq.  lias  ixaxla  as  tr.  of  the  same  word 
(I's  7»  261- "  78'2)  ;  itjj  relationship  to  eie&rvt 
(rectitude),  by  the  fact  that  in  LXX  is  tr.  by 
both  words  (1  K  9*,  1  Ch  29").  Simplicity  describes 
the  moral  and  mental  attitude  of  the  man  who  is 
absolutely  at  one  with  himself  in  motive,  aim,  and 
end,  whether  in  relation  to  God  or  his  fellow-men. 
This  unity  and  concentration  of  the  inner  nature 
fiives  fulness  of  spiritual  perception,  as  our  Lord 
shows  by  a  comparison  taken  from  another  sphere 
of  vision.  'If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single 
(dffXoCs),  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light' 
(Mt  6'^,  Lk  IIM).  Such  a  man  is  incapable  of  in- 
sincerity, or  artifice,  or  malice,  or  finesse.  Hence  he 
is  opposed  to  the  two-souled  man,  who  is  driven  now 
Godwards,  now  earthwards  (iif  wxo't  J*  to  the 
double-hearted  (Ps  12*)  and  the  double-tongued 
(SiXiyoi,  1  Ti  3»;  SlyXmrtros,  Pr  11»»,  Sir  S').  In 
his  walk  he  does  not  try  to  go  upon  two  ways 
(Sir  2^),  but  goes  straight  to  the  goal,  with  his 
face  set  thitherward,  neither  halting,  nor  lingering, 
nor  diverging.  In  his  obedience  to  Christ  there  is 
no  reservation,  no  element  of  calculation,  only  un- 
conditional loyalty  (2  Co  11").  In  his  devotion  to 
(iod  there  is  no  bargaining  as  to  the  minimum 
of  disobedience  which  He  may  permit  (2  K  5'*),  in 
his  work  for  men  is  no  taint  of  eye-service  (Col  S'", 
Eph  0').  In  his  giving  there  is  no  admixture  of  any 
base  element  (Ro  12*).  For  he  gives  as  God  gives, 
without  any  afterthought  (Ja  1'),  for  no  end  save 
the  good  of  the  receiver.  The  simple  one  is  guile- 
less, and  as  such,  though  not  free  from  prejudice, 
he  is  open  to  conviction  (Jn  1").  Himself  incapa- 
ble of  being  swayed  by  ignoble  motives,  he  attrib- 
utes a  similar  Incapability  to  others,  and  thus  may 
be  easily  deceived  ;  in  this  way  simplicity  may  so 
degenerate  that  it  becomes  not  merely  opposed  to 
craiftiness,  but  to  prudence  (2  S  15"). 

In  the  NT  conception  prudence  is  consistent  with 
simplicity,  and  should  be  inseparably  associated 
with  it  (.Mt  1010,  Ro  lO"  iK^paios).  In  the  Test,  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  there  is  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  man  of  simplicity.  He  is  not  a  busybody  in 
his  doings,  nor  malicious  and  slanderous  against 
his  neighbours.  He  never  speaks  against  any  one, 
nor  censures  the  life  of  any  one,  but  walks  in  the 
r.implicity  of  his  eyes.  He  is  free  from  lustful 
desires  ;  he  is  unselfish  in  his  beneficence.  '  The 
simple  coveteth  not  gold,  defraudeth  not  his  neifrli- 
bour,  longeth  not  after  manifold  dainties,  de- 
lighteth  not  in  varied  apparel,  doth  not  picture 
to  himself  to  live  a  long  life,  but  only  waiteth  for 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  spirits  of  evil  have  no 
power  against  him '  (Testament  of  Issachar,  c.  3-^, 
Sinker's  tr.). 

I.iTT.RATfnE.  —  Sulcer,  Thtsnurini ;  Cremer,  Bib.-Thtnl. 
Ler. ;  Trench,  ST  Sgnotiymn,  pp.  2114-209  ;  KHnu  ill  Uerziii;', 
vol.  Iv.  185,  136 ;  Lemine  ill  llerzog",  vol.  v.  2.^1-2.'a. 

J()ii\  Patrick. 
BIN.— L /.V  77/£'  Old  TEST.i.VE.yT.— Prefa- 
tory.— The  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  <)T  must  be  con- 
sidered as  there  given  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  historical 
method  forbids  our  taking  into  account  NT  inter- 
pretations of  it — such,  for  instance,  as  St.  Paul's 
comments  in  Romans  on  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its 
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consequences.  The  same  method  requires  that  the 
chronological  order  of  the  OT  should  be  followed, 
but  the  attempt  to  do  this  precisely  would  so  com- 
plicate the  treatment  that  it  seems  best  to  examine 
the  main  divisions  of  the  Heb.  Bible  as  they  stand 
—  (1)  the  Law,  (2)  the  Prophets,  (3)  the  Ilagio-  ' 
grapha,  leaving  open  such  questions  as  what  amount 
of  the  Priestly  legislation  may  be  considered  to  be 
pre-exilic,  and  what  dates  are  to  be  assigned  to 
i)euteronomy  and  the  Books  of  Kings. 

Sin  is  a  negative  conception,  and  involves  a  pre- 
ceding idea  to  wliich  it  is  contrary,  namely  Right- 
eousness, first  attributed  to  Noah,  Gn  6*.  The 
righteousness  of  God  is  His  conformity  to  the 
moral  law  which  is  His  nature,  and  to  His  cove- 
nants with  man.  The  righteousness  of  man  is 
conformity  to  the  same  moral  law  and  the  same 
covenants.  '  Walking  with  God '  (Gn  5**)  is  but  an- 
other phrase  for  righteousness.  Sm  as  the  contrary 
of  righteousness  is  disobedience  to  God,  departing 
from  God,  self-assertion  against  God.  Thus  the 
fundamental  OT  conception  of  sin  is  not  sin  against 
other  men,  or  against  a  man's  self,  but  sin  against 
God.  The  OT  anticipates  what  modem  Christian 
thought  has  asserted,  that  the  nearest  relation  of 
the  human  soul  is  its  relation  to  God  (Milller,  Chr. 
Doct.  of  Sin,  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  81). 

i.  The  Law.  —  Starting  with  this  hypothesis, 
let  us  first  see  how  far  it  is  borne  out  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  pre-Mosaic  religion. 

( 1 )  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  Into  the  question 
whether  the  story  of  the  Fall  is  to  be  regarded  as 
both  historical  and  symbolic  (Aug.  de  Civitate  Dei, 
xiii.  21)  or  merely  symbolic  (Origen,  de  Prin. 
iv.  10).  One  point  comes  out  clearly :  sin  is  set 
before  us  at  its  very  beginning  as  disobedience  to 
Divine  law,  an  exercise  of  human  free  will  in  con- 
scious opposition  to  that  law,  a  departure  from  an 
original  state.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  imply 
that  that  state  was  a  perfect  one,  as  scholastic 
theology  described  it.  The  free  communications 
with  God,  on  which  mnch  stress  has  been  laid  as 
evidence  of  a  lofty  state,  continue  after  the  Fall. 
(On  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  results 
of  anthropological  science  and  the  idea  of  a  Fal^ 
see  Illingwortii's  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  vi.).  It 
must  also  be  observed  that  the  OT  does  not  any- 
where teach  a  corruption  of  human  nature  derived 
from  Adam,  still  less  an  imputation  of  his  guilt. 
All  that  it  teaches  is  the  universality  of  sin  in 
Adam's  offspring.  But  if  the  descent  of  all  man- 
kind from  Adam  is  taken  as  a  fact,  then  the  univer- 
sality of  sin  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  relation 
to  descent  from  Adam  (see  Mozley's  Lectures  and 
Theoloffical  Papers,  Lect.  on  '  Original  Sin  ').  And 
the  prevalent  feeling  that  the  nation  rather  than 
the  individual  was  the  subject  of  sin  (see  Clemen, 
Lehre  von  der  SSnde,  p.  42  ff.)  would  prepare  the 
way  for  the  thought  of  all  mankind  being  involved 
in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  Adam  and  Eve,  when 
religious  thought  came  to  reflect  on  the  relation 
to  God  of  mankind  generally,  and  not  merely  of 
Israel.  This  reflexion,  however,  belongs  to  a  later 
date  (2  Esdras  and  Romans),  and  the  absence  of 
reference  to  the  Fall  in  OT  is  remarkable.  The 
three  pas.sages  usually  quoted.  Job  31"*  (see  RVm), 
IIos  6'  (see  RVm),  18  43^'  (see  Dillmann,  ad  loc), 
are  not  to  the  point.  Cf.,  further,  Thackeray,  St. 
Pattl  and  Jetoish  Thought.  31  ft. 

(2)  The  interest  of  the  Cain  narrative  is,  (a)  that 
man  is  not  left  to  himself  either  before  or  after  sin. 
There  are  voices  of  God  warning,  promising,  con- 
demning. And  (b)  sin  is  already  personified ;  it 
has  gained  a  positive  existence  instead  of  being  a 
mere  negation :  '  If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  couch- 
eth  at  the  door,'  Gn  4' ;  cf.  Sir  27'". 

(3)  The  next  point  is  the  development  and  in- 
crease of  sin  (Gn  6*'  "•").  Sin  is  a  parasitic  growth 
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which  multiplies  in  ita  appropriate  soil.  It  is  not 
merely  a  number  of  isolated  rebellions,  but  results 
in  a  state  of  sin  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race.  This  state  of  sin  takes  possession  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heait,  and  its  outward  effect  is 
violence         between  man  and  man. 

(4)  At  the  Flood  the  method  of  God  is,  so  to 
speak,  changed.  He  recognizes  (Gn  (J^)  the  pre- 
dominance of  'the  evil  imagination'  (-'^7  a 
term  which  afterwards  plays  an  important  part  in 
Jewish  theology  (see  Weber,  JM.  Theol?  p.  213  ft., 
and  Uillmann,  ad  loc).  Sin  must  be  dealt  with  in 
other  ways,  by  an  election  and  a  covenant.  The 
one  righteous  man  is  taken,  special  relations  are 
established  with  him,  and  a  covenant  given,  "fhis 
covenant  is  followed  by  those^with  Abraham,  ^nA 
with  Israel  at  Sinai.  But  these  covenants,  wMIb 
designed  for  salvation,  opt  n  mu.  r;i -li  >f  iln  ui. 
new  possibilities  of  sin.    It  >  i  n  i;  i 

of  transgression  against  undefined  moral  law,  but 
there  are  definite  ordinances.  Sin  is  not  merely 
the  breach  of  the  universal-  relation  between 
creature  and  Creator,  but  the  breach  of  covenant, 
a  revolt  Moreover,  with  patriarclial  re- 

ligion, the  contrast  of  faith  and  unbelief  comes  in 
in  a  definite  way  (Gn  15°).  £.sau'3  sin  also  is 
plainly  unbelief.  This  is  gradually  shown  to  be 
the  root  of  sin,  and  every  particular  sin  is  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  it.  When,  with  Abraham, 
we  rejich  the  distinction  between  those  within  and 
tUose  without  the  covenant,  the  question  arises. 
Is  there  a  recognition  of  the  moral  law  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  In  the  Gentile  world  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  afBrmative  by  the  case  of 
Abiiut'lech  (Gn  20),  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
law  outside  the  covenant  is  implied  throughout 
the  OT.  e.g.  Am  1.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the 
(JT  claim  of  unique  revelation  to  Israel,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  that  consciousness  of  sin  wliich 
is  to  be  found  in  Babylonian,  Persian,  Vedic,  and 
Greek  sources,  though  there  it  is  sin  against  Istart, 
Ahuramazda,  or  Varuna,  not  against  Jehovah. 
As  to  what  conduct  is  sin,  the  range  is  narrow, 
and  the  moral  standard  within  the  covenant  does 
not  materially  di&er  from  that  outside  it.  Deceit, 
sensuality,  and  cruelty  are  not  yet  distinctly  felt 
as  sinful. 

(6)  The  Motaie  covenant.  The  terminology  of 
fin  now  increases  and  becomes  definite,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  it  In  detail. 
The  three  most  important  terms  occur  together  in 
one  verse,  Ex  34'  (cf.  Ps  32'-*),  iniquity  (i''  i),  trans- 
gression (;?>.?),  sin  (ij^q,  f^-?). 

.(a)  A'i're. — Three  cof^nate  forms  in  Heb..  with  no  distinction  of 
meaning,  expreos  sin  as  mUitlng  one'tf  aim,  and  correspond  to 
aftoprta  and  its  cognates  In  NT.  The  etymology  does  not 
sugge^^t  a  person  against  whom  the  sin  Is  cominlttea,  and  does 
not  necessarily  Imply  intentional  wrong-doing.  Hut  the  use  of 
the  word  is  not  limited  by  its  etymologv,  and  the  sin  may  be 
against  man  (On  40>,  1  S  2(l')  or  against  Ouil  (Kx  32^).  Clemen's 
concession  {L«hre  von  der  SUndf.  pp.  22,  23),  that  sin  and 
iniquity  meant  failure  to  comply  with  national  custom  (  VolkA- 
»itU),  mtlst  be  qualified  by  the  consideration  that  national 
custom  was  practically  religion,  and  was  always  associated 
with  supernatural  sanction,  so  that  sin  against  it  was  considered 
Bin  agamst  God,  even  where  Goti  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  this  implicit  thought  that  sin  is  against  God, 
comes  much  more  distinctly  to  the  surface  in  Deuterononiy.  Two 
subsidiary  uses  of  -"^K^n  must  be  notiet-d.  Like  l"!^,  it  is  use<i  fur 
the  punishment  of  sin,  as  well  as  for  sin  itself  (Zee  14^°,  I.a  ii^}. 
Tile  paaaage  from  one  sense  to  the  other  is  seen  in  Xu  a^**. 
Tliese  instances  open  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  TK^n  (and 
in  a  class  of  passages  in  the  Psalms,  wliere  modern  ex- 
posjtors  take  them  to  signify  not  sin  or  guitt,  but  punffihmtni. 
See  Cheyne  on  Ps  81^^  This  double  sense  of  both  words  is  a 
witness  to  the  Heb.  view  of  the  close  connexion  of  sin  and 
suffering,  which  wiU  demand  special  attention  in  ,Job.  Secondly. 
riKBn  is  used  for  sin-offering  (Lv  W.  This  use  of  the  same 
word  for  the  offence  and  the  oflbrtng  meets  us  again  under  OVt< 
(trespass). 

(ft)  Iniquity  (f^),  literally  '  perversion,' '  distortion  '  [but  see 
Driver,  Sam.  ISA  n.,  who  follows  Lagarde  in  distinguishing  two 
root*  ni>,  one=  '  bend,  twist,'  the  oSier  (the  root  of  rjj)  =  'err 
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(tnm  the  way)'].— It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  (a)  as  being  a 
quality  of  actions  rather  than  an  act,  and  it  thus  acquires  the 
sense  of 'guilt,*  wliich  might  well  have  twen  adopted  Dy  UV  as 
the  rendering  of  p^.  Guilt  as  dlsUngiinbed  from  sin  may  be 
described  as  the  sinner'a  position  in  regard  to  Gixl  which  results 
from  his  sin.  Guilt  involves  punishment,  and  thus  the  connota- 
tion of  VS,  Is  enlar^  still  further.  As  Schulu  says  {OT  Theol. 
11.  p.  80fi},  'in  the  consciousness  of  the  pious  israelite,  sin, 
guilt,  and  punishment  ore  ideas  so  dhrectiy  connected  that  the 
words  for  them  are  interchangeable.'  See  esp.  Gn  4^^  Lv  26*^. 
An  illustration  of  this  connexion  is  the  phrase  'bear  iniquity ' 
(less  ftequenUy  '  bear  sin '),  first  occurring  Gn  4",  and  IWnjuent 
In  Kzelciei,  H  and  V.  The  idea  is  that  of  being  Involved  in  guilt 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  punishment  (Nu  14**),  and  the 
phraae  is  nearly  equivalent  to  tlie  verb  OC'N  ;  cf.  Lv  B^-".  It  must, 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  verb  translated  *  bear '  ((<^'p  some- 
times  has  for  its  subject  the  person  offended  against,  and  Is 
used  in  the  sense  of  *  taking  away '  sin.  For  reff.  see  Off.  Heb. 
Lex.  p.  671.  In  Lv  \^  tlie  goat  for  Azakkl  'bears  iniquities' 
into  a  laud  not  inhabited.  Here  both  the  senses  above  men- 
tioned are  implied ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  more 
Important  passage  In  Is  58'^,  whore  the  Bervant  of  the  Lord 
both  bears  and  takes  away  the  sin  of  many.  Thus  this  phrase 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

(c)  Transgreitsioik  (yC'9).— The  original  sense  of  the  noun  Is 
clear  fhjm  the  use  of  the  verb  (cf.  1  K  12i»  '  Israel  rebelled 
against  the  house  of  David').  It  is  a  breaking  away  ft-om  law 
or  covenant,  and  thus  it  implies  a  law  and  lawgiver.  It  im- 
plies what  PM3n  does  not  necessarily  imply,  namely,  the  volun- 
tariness of  sin.  This  distinction  comes  out  clearly  In  Job  34" 
'  he  addeth  rebellion  unto  his  sin.' 

(d)  WiekedatM  (>  IP^).— This'  Is  sin  become  a  habit  or  state. 
Its  adjective  PBh  in  plur.  describes'  sinners  as  a  class,  'the 
wicked ' ;  and  la  invorUibiy  the  correlative  of  P'l.?  ('  righteous ') ; 
cf.  On  18B. 

Besides  tlie  foregoing,  three  other  words  require  brief  notice, 
DiyK  with  "^JP  and.yj.  A  V  does  not  sultlciently  distinguish 
them,  rendering  'trespass,'  'transgression,'  and  DB'N  or 
T\T^V»  '  trespass,"  trespass-offering ' ;  whereas '?J)D  Is  strictly  as 
act  of  unfaithflilness  or  treachery  towartis  God  or  man,  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  guiltiness  designated  by  BC'M,  requiring  an 
otTering  to  atone  for  it,  which  offering  is  also  expressed  by  the 
some  word  St'N  (KV  '  guilt-offering ').  See  Oehlor,  OT  Tkeol. 
§  187.  '?J0  is  a  word  of  Umlted  range  belonging  to  the  priestly 
tennlLology  (see  Driver,  LOT  127  [•  184]),  while  BB^N  and  its 
cognates  run  through  OT.  There  Is  In  the  hitter  word  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  compensation,  and  the  gullt-otfering  Is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  comiienaatory  offering  for  an  Injury  done  (see 
Oj!f.  Ileb.  Lex.  p.  79). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Mosaic  covenant,  not 
merely  as  contained  in  Ex  20-23,  but  as  developed 
in  the  whole  of  Ex.  -  Lv.  -  Numbers,  keeping  in 
mind  the  widely  different  dates  to  which  different 
portions  may  belong.  The  object  of  this  law  as  a 
whole,  if  we  regard  it  as  providentially  developed, 
appears  to  be  not  so  much  directly  to  advance 
morality  or  to  deepen  a  sense  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, as  to  create  a  nation  within  which  communion 
with  the  One  God  might  be  realized  and  preserved, 
— or,  in  other  words,  to  form  a  hard  external  shell, 
within  which  a  higher  religious  life  might  be  gradu- 
ally and  securely  evolved.  Hence  the  political 
and  ceremonial  elements  were  the  prominent  ones. 
And  hence  sin  under  the  Law  meant  much  more 
neglect,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  ceremonial 
regulations  than  moral  transgression,  and  no  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  the  two.  This  was  a 
necessary  first  stage.  Again,  God  was  the  King 
of  the  new  nation.  Tims  there  was  no  room  for 
non-religious  law.  His  purview  embraced  all  acts. 
Therefore  there  was  no  distinction  between  sin  and 
crime.  In  the  present  day  there  are  sins  which 
are  not  regarded  by  EnglLsh  law  as  crimes  or  torts. 
It  was  not  so  in  Israel.  If  an  act  was  outside  the 
Law,  it  was  not  sin.  He  who  kept  the  Law  was 
blameless.  Conversely,  there  are  offences  against 
the  law  of  England  which  the  most  conscientious 
would  hardly  regard  as  sin ;  but  in  Israel  all  enact- 
ments were  part  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  them  was  sin.  This  religious  character 
of  law  was,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  Israel.  It  is 
characteristic  of  early  Brahmanic  law  (see  Maine, 
Early  Laio  and  Custom,  c.  ii.  esp.  p.  42  fl.)  and 
of  other  systems. 
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If,  as  seems  probable,  Deut.  is  earlier  in  date 
than  much  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  aud  Numbers,  it 
cannot  correctly  be  called  an  advance  on  the  views 
liitherlo  treated,  but  at  any  rate  it  takes  mucli 
higlier  ground.  Not  only  does  the  love  of  God 
and  of  one's  neighbour  in  Deut.  supply  the  Israelite 
with  new  motives  for  fulfilling  express  commands, 
but  this  love  opened  new  views  of  duties  beyond 
those  commands,  and  thus  enlarged  and  deepened 
the  sense  of  sin  where  these  were  not  fulfilled. 
There  are  humane  directions  which  tend  to  positive 
virtue.  Deut.  is  not  open  to  Wellhausen's  charge 
against  the  rest  of  the  Law,  '  What  holiness  re- 
quired was  not  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  sin '  {Sist. 
Isr.,  Eng.  tr.  p.  500). 

It  will  now  he  necessary  to  examine  one  class  of  offences 
against  the  Law  which  has  had  an  iniportant  part  In  providing? 
termlnolofnr  and  forniin£^concention»of  sin.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Law  uf  Israel  was  in  lErreat  part  a  reformation  and 
republication  of  existing  Semitic  custom,  aiui  indeed  of  customs 
not  exclusively  Semitic.  This  was  the  case  with  the  class  of 
enactments  which  related  to  what  was  clean  ('^^•'i^}  and  unclean 
(k;^).  These  concerned  not  only  food,  but  persons  and  things. 
Oifences  in  respect  of  these  were  sin,  and  punishable  with  death. 
There  are  tliree  expUnatlons  of  these  enactments  which  must 
be  set  aside.  Talcing  them  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  baring  a  moral  character.  Nor  are  they  designedly 
aUefforiCftl.  So  far  as  they  disclose  this  charaeter  they  possess 
it  not  by  virtue  of  direct  Divine  appointment,  but  from  their 
origin  long  before  the  birth  of  Israel.  They  grew  out  of  man*s 
sense  of  the  unseen^  his  reverence  for  it,  his  consciousness  of 
physical  and  spiritual  dangers  besetting  him.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  In  the  existence  of  verv  similar  bodies  of  law  as  to  cleanness 
and  uncleanness,  ontside  Israel,  as  for  Instance  in  the  Vendldad 
(Siicred  Bnokt  of  the  Eaiit,  tr.  Darmesteter,  vol.  iv.).  Thirdly, 
llie  concepUon  of  clean  and  unclean  was  not  a  sanitary  one, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  (except  incidentally)  with  modern 
notions  of  cleanliness.  It  was  rather,  that  certain  things, 
especially  everything  connected  with  birth  and  death,  carried 
»iih  them  an  Infection  of  danger  and  an  unfitness  for  worship. 
The  opposite  of  nncleanness  was  holiness,  and  this  too  In  the 
Law  has  an  Infectious  character  (Lr  6").  The  sin-offering  Is  so 
holy  that  everything  It  bos  touched  mnst  be  washed,  brulcen,  or 
done  away  with  (see,  further,  art.  Unclean,  Uncleannkss). 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing  in  consldenng  the  OT 
doctrine  of  sin  is  as  follows:  (1)  All  these  enactments  enlarged 
the  area  of  sin  (Ko  0*^,  though  no  doubt  they  mainly  alTectetl 
the  priests  (Monteflore,  Hibbert  Lfct.  ix.).  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  added  tliat  to  those  who  observed  them  they  also 
Increased  the  area  of  righteousne.^s  and  the  opportunities  of 
conscious  Joyful  obedience.  (2)  The  notion  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  to  which  the  system  of  clean  and  unclean  had  a  close 
relation,  was  so  elevated  by  the  prophets,  especially  by  Isaiah, 
that  the  terms  connected  with  the  system  or  their  eoiiivaU-nts 
came  to  supply  much  of  the  vocabulary  for  sin  In  the  NT  and  in 
the  Christian  Church :  e,g.  the  use  of  such  words  as  Ko^opof, 
ica9api^y  cannot  be  understood  without  recalling  their  source  la 
the  Law. 

The  next  matters  for  consideration  are  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  under  the  Law. 
— (1)  Punishment.  Sin  is  to  be  stamped  out;  the 
punishment  for  almost  all  sin  is  death.  In  theory, 
at  any  rate,  the  severity  of  the  Law  is  amazing. 
What  is  taken  into  account  is  not  so  much  the  ill- 
desert  of  the  individual,  as  his  guilt  involving  the 
nation  in  guilt,  so  be  must  be  extirpated  (cf.  Jos 
'ii^).  It  is  only  as  regards  the  nation  that  punish- 
ment is  restorative. — (2)  Forgiveness.  The  only 
sin  admitting  of  individual  atonement  was  sin  not 
committed  'with  a  high  hand'  (i.e.  not  wilful),  for 
which  sin-offering  and  guilt-oSering  were  provided 
( Lv  4-6')  ;  see  Westcott,  Ep.  to  Heb.  p.  288.  The 
DAT  OF  ATONEMENT  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, though  its  main  object  appears  to  have 
been  the  purification  of  holy  things  and  places. 
That  forgiveness  was  so  difficult  of  attainment, 
implied  and  fostered  conceptions  of  (xod  and  His 
wrath  which  were  strongly  anthropopathic.  One 
effect  was  that  God  was  thought  of  as  injured  by 
man's  sin  ;  and  the  guilt-offering  had  in  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  notion  of  compensation  for  injury 
done.  In  Job  (T*"  36«)  we  find  the  first  explicit 
contradiction  of  this  thought.  But  Deuteronomy, 
if  anterior  to  the  priestly  legislation,  had  already 
provided  an  antidote.  There  God's  love  for  Israel 
is  set  forth,  and  the  purpose  of  all  His  commands 


is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  man's  good  (Dt  0"  10"). 
His  commands  give  life.  Hence  God  hates  sin 
against  Himself  because  it  hurts,  not  Him,  but  the 
sinner. 

ii.  The  Peopiiets.— (a)  The  Former  Prophets.— 
If  the  essence  of  sin  is  departure  from  God,  then, 
in  whatever  form,  idolatry  must  be  tlie  worst  siu 
because  the  most  complete.  That  is  its  position 
throughout  the  historical  books.  In  Judges  it  is 
the  cause  of  all  Israel's  sufierings.  In  1  and  2 
Samuel  it  is  comparatively  absent,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  a  great  burst  of  national  vigour 
and  prosperity.  In  1  and  2  Kings  the  standard  by 
which  all  reigns  are  measured  is  the  permission  or 
repression  of  idolatry.  The  history  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  is  the  history  of  the  continuance  and 
effects  of  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  word  'sin' 
is  almost  restricted  to  that  special  meaning.  The 
sin  of  idolatry  took  different  forms,  such  as  de- 
grading the  conception  of  Jahweh,  identifying  Him 
with  Baal,  worshipping  Him  in  heathen  fashion 
and  with  visible  representations,  combining  His 
worship  with  that  of  other  gods,  or,  far  less  com- 
monly, forsaking  Him  altogether  for  other  gods. 
But  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  regarded  in  the  his- 
torical books  as  the  first  and  worst  of  all  sins,  and 
rightly  so,  at  that  stage  of  national  life. 

(6)  Yet  this  view  was  too  concentrated  to  be 
complete.  It  is  not  to  the  retrospective  record  in 
1  and  2  Kings  that  we  look  for  light  on  the  progress 
of  the  national  conscience,  but  to  contemporary 
authorities,  the  so-called  iMter  Prophets,  i.e.  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  8th  cent.,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Isaiah.  It  is  they  that  develop  tlie  moral 
character  and  moral  requirements  of  J"  ;  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  the  range,  depth,  and 
danger  of  sin. 

The  history  of  David  supplies  us  with  two  examples  of  sin— 
one  flagrant,  and  the  other  dilScult  to  regard  as  sinful.  The 

iiolnts  which  come  out  in  his  sin  vrith  Bathsheba  are  (1)  possi- 
■ility  of  immediate  forgiveness  on  repentance ;  (2)  punishment 
after  forgiveness,  severe  and  protracted ;  (8)  the  punishment 
of  the  sinner  Involves  suffering  for  others.  This,  however, 
appears  more  clearly  In  the  next  Instance,  that  of  the  census 
(2  S  24>).  The  point  to  notice  In  this  is,  that  the  sin  is  ascribed 
to  the  causation  of  J"  Himself,  Just  In  the  some  way  as  the  evU 
spirit  which  came  upon  Saul  is  described  as  'fW>m  God.* 
Several  other  passages,  e.g.  Jg  9^.  are  of  the  same  character. 
On  them  Clemen  (Lehre  Ton  der  SBnde,  p.  138  ff.)  builds  the 
conclusion  that  God  was  regarded  as  the  author  (  Verantitalter) 
of  sin.  It  Is  more  correct  to  say  that  we  have  in  them  reflexions 
of  that  perplexity  about  tho  Interaction  of  Divine  control  and 
human  freedom  which  has  at  all  times  been  felt,  and  not  alone 
in  Israel.  For  later  protests  against  ihlse  inferences  from  such 
expressions,  see  Sir  ].')"-»  and  Ja  1****.  What  was  In  Hebrew 
religion  only  a  hesitation  and  perplexity,  which  never  produced 
dangerous  results,  became  in  IsUm  a  principle  fhtal  to  moralit\'. 
'  The  unbelief  of  the  unbeliever,  the  Impiety  of  the  Impious,  and 
bad  actions,  come  to  pass  with  the  roreknowledge,  will,  pre- 
destination, and  decree  of  God.  but  not  with  His  satisllction 
and  approval '  (Sell,  Faitii,  <^I<Uam\  pp.  118,  ITS). 

Amos  leads  the  way  in  bringing  moral  offences 
to  the  front.  He  carries  on  one  side  of  Elijah's 
work,  and  the  transgressions  denounced  in  Am  1.  2 
are  offences  against  justice  and  humanity  between 
man  and  man.  Micah  and  Isaiah  (e.g.  Is  l">'") 
follow  Amos.  To  Husca  the  sin  of  Israel  is  heinous 
because  it  is  sin  against  God's  love.  In  Hosea  we 
have  the  OT  counterpart  to  1  John.  .  What  Hosea 
(and  indeed  all  the  prophets)  did,  was  to  enlarge 
and  deepen  the  conception  of  sin  indirectly  by 
making  men  realize  far  more  fully  the  moral 
character  of  God.  This  work  of  the  prophets, 
though  by  far  the  most  important  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  sin,  is  so  obvious  on 
the  surface  of  their  writings,  and  has  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  dealt  with  {e.g.  Robertson  Smith, 
Prophets  of  Israel,  l/Scl.  ii.  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine 
of  the  Prophets,  passim),  that  It  must  here  be  taken 
for  granted  in  order  to  leave  room  to  deal  with 
less  obvious  contributions  and  developments.  See 
also  Clemen,  ZeAre  von  der  SUnde,  p.  70  f. 
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Another  point  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets 
as  to  sin  is  their  preachmg  of  repentance,  both 
national  and  individual,  outside  the  covenant  (cf. 
Jonah)  as  well  as  within  it.  The  development 
of  individualism  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  is  a 
moment  of  great  importance  in  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
Hitherto  the  prominent  thought  has  been  that  of 
sin  affecting  the  nation  through  the  individual,  and 
entailing  guilt  on  succeeding  generations,  though 
it  must  be  noticed  that  the  heredity  of  guilt  is  not 
allowed  as  a  ground  for  private  revenge  (Dt  24'«, 
2  K  14»,  but  cf.  2  S  216).  Ezekiel  attaches  his 
teaching  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  works  it  out. 
His  result  is  well  summed  up  by  A.  B.  Davidson 
in  his  note  on  Ezk  18,  '  the  individual  man  is  not 
involved  in  the  sins  and  fate  of  his  people  or  his 
forefathers.'  But  even  Ezekiel  did  not  dissolve 
entirely  the  great  predominant  OT  thought  of  the 
solidarity  of  Israel  in  respect  of  sin.  There  was 
work  for  that  conception  to  do  in  the  NT.  It  made 
possible  the  thought  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of 
Christ,  as  representative  of  the  nation  and  the  race 
(Jn  II"-'*).  For  a  strong  instance  of  the  sense 
of  sin  as  national,  see  Is  64.  The  feeling  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Monteflore :  '  At  his  worst  thq 
individual  felt  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  shared  their  righteousness;  and  at  his  best 
he  still  felt  the  depressing  burden  of  Israel's 
national  sins'  {Hibhert  Led.  p.  6l2).  The  whole 
question  was  deeply  affected  by  the  obscurity 
and  comparative  unimportance  of  the  Heb.  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  life.  When  that  dawned 
clearly,  the  importance  of  the  individual  dawned 
with  it. 

iii.  THE  H.iOiOGRAPHA.  —  The  Psalms  belong 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  prophetic 
school  of  thought,  and  either  anticipate  or  develop 
its  teaching,  according  to  the  view  we  may  take  of 
their  respective  dates.  It  Is  in  the  Psalms  that 
we  first  have  a  deep  view  of  sin  from  the  sinner's 
side.  In  the  Prophets  we  have  the  historian  or 
preacher  denouncing,  but  in  the  Psalms  the  sinner 
confessing  sin,  either  personal  or  national.  This 
deep  sense  of  sin  arises  invariably  out  of  the  pres- 
sure of  suffering  in  some  form ;  and  in  some  cases, 
at  any  rate,  is  due  to  the  national  suffering  of  the 
Captivity  and  Exile.  The  Psalmist  does  not  re- 
pent for  fear  of  future  punishment,  but  from  the 
pressure  of  present  alSiction.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  the  consciousness  of  uprightness  and  sincere 
purpose  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  sin  (e.g.  Ps 
20),  but  this  does  not  contradict  the  general  im- 
pression. A  special  aspect  of  sin  in  the  Psalms  is 
that  of  falsehood.  The  service  of  J"  is  thought  of 
as  truth,  practical  truth,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Gospel  and  Epp.  of  St.  John  ;  hence  sin,  its 
opposite,  is  untruth,  vanity,  lies.  In  the  Psalms, 
as  in  the  Prophets,  sin  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
strict  legalism,  of  failure  to  obey.  Emotions  and 
affections  come  in  largely  (as  in  some  degree  in 
Hosea  and  Deut.).  The  Psalmists  love  God,  and 
look  on  sin  as  breaking  this  happy  relation,  hiding 
His  face  and  shutting  up  His  mercies.  All  this 
reaches  its  highest  point  in  Ps  61,  with  its  pro- 
found consciousness  of  sin  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  race  (v.',  cf.  Job  14*),  hatred  of  it  for  its  own 
sake,  not  merely  for  its  consequences,  and  hopeful 
assurance  of  forgiveness  and  renewal. 

M.  Holzroan  (Lazarus  and  Steinthal'a  ZeiUehrl/t  ffir  VHtktr- 
pxyehologie,  Bd.  xv.  1884)  contrasts  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  the 
Bier  Veda  with  that  of  the  Psalms  in  the  following;  respects : 
(1)  Varana  (the  god  addressed)  is  reirarded  aa  himself  the  cause 
of  man's  being  deceived  Into  sinDine;  (2)  ceremonial  offences 
are  regarded  as  on  the  same  level  with  moral,  which  is  certainlv 
not  the  case  in  the  Psalms ;  (3)  guilt  is  dreaded  not  for  itself, 
but  solely  for  its  punishment. 

In  Proverbs  the  aspect  of  sin  is,  of  course,  wholly 
different.  It  is  practical  religion  which  is  treated 
here,  and  Qaa  from  an  external  and  an  intellectual 


point  of  view.  Righteousness  is  wisdom,  and  sin 
is  folly.  The  sinner  is  (1)  simple  (''T'?),  (2)  &fuol 
(^^i,  see  article  FOOL),  or  (3)  a  scorner  (r^). 

Two  characteristics  may  be  specially  noticed.  (1)  Men  are 
sharply  divided  into  good  and  bad  ;  ana  though  In  cbs.  1-9  the 
possibility  of  change  is  assumed,  there  is  no  reference  to  sorrow 
for  sin,  or  conversion  from  bad  to  good  (see  Toy,  Proverbs^ 
Introd.  p.  zili).  This  is  the  attitude  towards  sinners  which  is 
developed  and  hardened  In  Slrach,  as  noticed  below.  (2)  In 
Proverbs,  and  still  more  distinctly  In  Job,  It  Is  the  moral  state 
of  the  Individual  which  occupies  attention  ;  for  even  If  Job  bo 
typical  of  Israel,  the  type  is  worked  out  with  thorough  dramatic 
truth.  The  result  is  that  we  obtain  In  these  books  for  more 
detailed  ethical  reflexions  than  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  OT. 
Although  the  religious  consciousness  of  sin  cannot  be  said  to  bo 
prominent,  yet  it  does  find  e.xpresslon  in  a  verse  which  Is  the 
strongest  statement  in  OT  of  tile  universality  of  human  slnflil- 
ness,  namely  Pr  20* ;  and  throughout  Pr  10^24  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Lord  often  recurs  as  the  standard  of  action. 

The  Book  of  Job  presents  features  of  far  greater 
interest,  and  represents  the  furthest  advance  in 
the  doctrine  of  sin  prior  to  the  NT.  Its  results 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  (1)  The  Law 
being  designedly  excluded  from  the  drama,  the 
sins  which  come  in  question  are  purely  ethical  and 
nowhere  ritual.  The  spread  of  sin  is  definitely 
acknowledged  as  universal ;  it  is  inherent  in  human 
nature  (Job  4"  RVm,  14«  1.5"->«),  and  it  includes 
sins  of  thought  and  desire.  This  latter  point  comes 
out  most  fully  in  Job  31,  where  we  get  the  author's 
conception  of  sin,  a  very  wide  and  penetrating 
one,  not  less  remarkable  for  inwardness  than  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (2)  The  close  relation 
between  sin  and  suffering,  believed  in  by  Israel 
in  early  times,  and  implied  by  tlie  double  sense  of 
PN^n  and  (see  above),  is  in  this  book  shown  to 
be  at  any  rate  not  a  necessary  one.  Sin  does  not 
always  bring  suffering,  and  suffering  does  not 
always  imply  sin.  But  this  result  is  something 
very  different  from  denying  altogether  such  a  re- 
lation between  the  two,  a  denial  which  would  at  a 
blow  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  the  religious 
life  of  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  (3)  The  character 
of  sin  as  affecting  God  comes  in  for  treatment  inci- 
dentally. Expression  is  given  to  two  false  guesses : 
(a)  that  God  watches  man's  transgressions  with 
something  approaching  satisfaction.  Job  14i''  " ; 
(6)  that  hnman  sin  cannot  affect  Him,  Job  7'>  RV ; 
cf .  Elibu  in  35*.  Of  these  (a)  is  merely  one  of  the 
rash  words  which  fall  from  the  sufferer,  but  (6),  as 
confirmed  by  Elihu,  shows  Jewish  thought  strongly, 
perhaps  dangerously,  in  reaction  against  its  earlier 
anthropopathic  conceptions. 

JEcclesiastes  contributes  little  except  the  final  de- 
cisive conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinfulness, 
'  Surely  there  is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  eai'th 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not'  (£c  7^). 

II.  ly  TUB  APOCBYPBA. — Sirach. — As  in  Pro- 
verbs, so  in  Sirach  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
under  various  names  form  two  great  classes  over 
against  pne  another  (33"  i'),  and  it  is  to  the  former 
class  only  that  tlie  writer  addresses  himself.  Fools 
are  incapable  of  amendment.  Turning  from  sin 
(8*)  is  only  the  repentance  of  the  righteous ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  l?**",  the  attitude  of  Sirach 
prefigures  that  attitude  towards  sinners  which  it 
was  the  great  work  of  Jesus  to  challenge  and  set 
aside  by  His  example  (Lk  IS'').  Yet  Sirach  denies 
to  sinners  the  excuse  that  they  cannot  help  them- 
selves. It  is  not  God  who  causes  man  to  sin  (see 
above,  I.  ii.).  The  author's  assertion  of  human 
freedom  and  responsibility  is  striking  and  powerful, 
if  somewhat  too  broad  (Sir  15"-").  It  is  not  in  any 
degree  limited  by  the  statement  of  26"  that  Eve's 
sin  brought  death  upon  the  race,  for  the  inheritance 
of  death  by.  every  man  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  doctrine  of  original  sin.*    The  philosophy  of 

•  See  Important  art.  by  F.  R.  Tennant  (Jottmat  Theol. 
Studio,  Ii.  6,  p.  207),  published  since  this  art.  was  written. 
He  snms  up  thus : '  The  Fall  (according  to  Sirach)  was  the  eauM 
of  death,  but  only  the  btuinning  of  sin.'  Cf.  Thackeray,  I.e. 
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Sirach  accounts  for  physical  evil  in  creation  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  moral  evil  in  man,  and 
designed  for  its  punishment ;  see  Sir  39*^'  40*-". 

Wisdom  of  Solomon.  —  In  this  book,  notwith- 
standing the  totally  different  atmosphere  produced 
by  (1)  a  hope  full  of  immortality  (3*),  and  (2)  the 
practical  identification  of  Wisdom  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  (8'^),  the  ground  thought  is  the  same  as  tliat 
of  Sirach,  namely,  that  sin  is  ignorance,  and  that 
it  is  the  intellectual  side  of  man  that  must  by 
'discipline'  be  fortified  against  it.  The  cluiracter 
of  the  book  is  therefore,  at  first  sight,  in  the 
strongest  contrast  with  the  words  of  Christ,  '  I 
tliauk  tliee,  t)  Fatlier,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
tliat  thou  didst  hide  tliese  things  from  tlie  wLse 
and  understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  unto 
babes '  (Mt  11^).  Yet  if  the  above-mentioned 
identification  of  Wisdom  with  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
pressed  a  little  further,  the  contradiction  dis- 
appears (cf.  1  Co  2").  It  should  be  noted  that 
Wis  12"*-,  which  appears  to  make  for  a  doctrine  of 
inborn  sin,  applies  only  to  the  Canaanites,  and  not 
to  mankind  at  large.  The  idea  of  the  derivation 
of  a  universal  taint  from  Adam's  transgression  is 
altogether  wanting. 

Pra'/er  of  Manasses. — We  here  encounter  the 
first  un(|ualifled  presentation  of  the  later  Judaic 
belief  in  the  complete  siulessne.ss  of  the  patriarchs 
('  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  have  not  sinned 
airainst  thee,'  4).  This  attribute  was  extended 
afterwards  to  many  other  ()T  personages  (see 
Weber,  Jud.  Tlieol.^  pp.  32  and  rAS.).  Lk  lu'  does 
not  necessarily  admit  tlie  existence  of  absolute 
human  sinlessness,  and  must  be  interpreted,  ad 
bominem,  as  addressed  to  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(see  1  •")■')  in  a  spirit  not  far  removed  from  irony. 
St.  Paul  expressly  dissociates  himself  from  the 
above  tendency  (Ko  3^),  but  Rev  14'-'  seems  to 
show  traces  of  it. 

3  Esdras  (chs.  3-14). — This  book  ought  in  strict- 
ness to  be  dealt  with  separately,  as  being  post- 
Christian  (prob.  A.u.  81-06).  Its  close  relation 
(along  with  Apoc.  Baruch,  see  B.VI!i;i  ll  [Apoc'.v- 
LYPSK  OF])  to  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Ep.  to 
Romans  has  been  fully  brought  out  in  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans  ;  see  esp.  p.  13".  We  learn  from 
2  Esdras  that  at  the  time  at  wliich  it  was  written 
tliere  was  in  Judaism  a  doctrine  of  inborn  inherited 
sin.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  doctrine  could  be 
expressed  more  definitely  tbau  is  the  case  in  2  Es  4*' 
'a  grain  of  evil  seed  was  sown  in  the  heart  of 
Adam  from  the  beginning,  and  how  much  wicked- 
ness hath  it  brought  fortli  unto  this  time.'  In  the 
light  of  this  passage  the  le.ss  clear  utterances  of 
2  Es  3*"-  and  7*' become  unambiguous.  On  the  side 
of  human  free-will  Sanday-Headlara  (/.c.)  quote 
2  Es  !)"  and  e.sp.  Apoc.  Bar  54"-  They  truly 
remark  tliat  both  works  '  lay  stress  at  once  on  the 
■inherited  tendency  to  sin,  and  on  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  those  who  give  way  to  it'  (p.  134).  If 
tlic  biblical  doctrine  of  sin  finds  its  most  important 
expre.s.siou  in  Romans,  then  2  Esdras,  as  illustrat- 
ing Romans,  has  a  special  value  for  the  study  of 
tlie  subject.    Cf.  Thackeray,  I.e. 

111.  /.V  TIIF:  New  fEST.iHEXT.—  Termin- 
oltKjy.  — 

1.  The  atMapTayeti' gronp.  'AMaprt'a  may  mean  bId  as  a  habit, 
a  stAtt',  n  power  (so  frei].  In  Koniaiis),  ana  nl»u  a  Mnule  ai-t  uf 
sin;  while  a^apTiffta  is  restricletl  to  the  latter;  see  Westcott, 
Epp.  John,  Add.  Note  on  I  .Tn  1». 

2.  rapa0a<nf,  Int nnffrfimiuH  ;  wapdirrMfia,  trfttpithti  (more 
precisely, /a//  or  Utclination).  'Thest*  two  wonls  are  elo.-H-ly 
allied,  referring  respectively  to  the  con^e(]ueiices  on  the  a^ent 
and  to  the  line  trans-greHsed.  Both  presuppose  the  existence  of 
a  law."  (Llghtfoot,  XoUk  on  Epp.  SI.  Paul,  l!o,V»),  and  herein 
they  differ  from  a/Aopria.  While  Uw  mulUpllcs  Iransj^reasion, 
It  reveals  sin. 

H.  ayofiia.  AV  iniquiiy.  The  word  had  been  so  colonred  by 
Its  LXX  use,  as  a  fl^uent  rendering  of  p,^  and  other  words 
meaning  atn,  that  its  proper  B«nse,  violation  of  lavr,  can  be 
MTtalnly  recognized  only  In  one  passage,  1  Jn  3<.   In  Its  strict 


sense  It  truly  reprosenta  the  conception  of  sin  givenin  the  Epp. 
of  James  and  John. 

4.  atre^rta.  As  a»'o/ui'ix  Is  disregard  and  defiance  of  Qod'slaw, 
80  av4fitia  Is  the  siune  attitude  towards  Ood's  Person.  It  ex- 
presses ttte  Insult  and  blasphemy  Involved  in  sin. 

5.  dittcia.  This  word  brings" forward  that  side  of  sin  which  is 
against  our  neli;hbour  and  does  him  a  wrong,  and  as  such  Is 
common  to  human  and  to  Divine  law  (see  Westcott,  Spp.  John 
y,  note  for  relation  of  ajixia  to  a^apria). 

6.  o^eiAi/fta.  Though  occurring  but  once,  it  has  a  special  im- 
portance from  being  the  term  for  sin  chosen  by  the  Lord  Himself 
to  be  used  by  us  in  our  daily  prayer  for  forfriVeness,  the  Lulcan 
form  aiiapriaf  (Lk  11^)  being  probably  ft  paraphrase  (see  Chase, 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  n.  54  ff.).  —  Other  words  for  sin  are  rather 
aspects  of  it,  sucli  as  nlsehood,  darkness,  ignorance,  and  do  not 
come  under  terminology. 

i.  Synoptic  Gospels. — ^Looking  back  on  the 
OT  as  a  whole,  we  are  struck  with  the  range  and 
completeness  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  which  it  pre- 
sents. This  accounts  for  a  feature  in  Christ's 
teaching  as  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
would  otlierwise  be  surprising,  namely,  the  paucity 
of  teaching  about  sin.  Sin  is  mentioned  almost 
exclusively  in  connexion  with  its  forgiveness.  Jesus 
appears  as  one  who  forgives  sin,  and  not  as  insist- 
ing and  enlarging  on  it,  or  as  convicting  of  it.  It 
is  obvious  how  different  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  His  ministry  on  the  world,  if  it  had  been  primarily 
a  ministry  of  conviction  of  sin.  In  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel lie  explicitly  disclaims  such  an  aim  (Jn  12''), 
thus  confirming  the  impression  derived  from  the 
Synoptists.  At  the  same  time  it  is  forgiveness,  not 
indifference.  Tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  Ritschliaii 
view,  that  till  He  came  all  sin  was  practically 
ignorance,  and  that  sinners  only  needed  to  lay 
aside  their  sense  of  guilt.  That  ignorance,  even 
where  it  exists,  is  but  a  partial  and  not  a  sufficient 
excuse,  appears  in  Lk  12^',  and  the  explanation  of 
that  pa.ssage  is  that  moral  ignorance  is  never  total, 
and  only  comes  near  totality  by  man's  own  fault. 
The  sharp  distinction  between  sins  of  ignorance 
which  are  forgivable,  and  sins  without  ignorance 
which  are  not,  is  untrUe  to  life.  The  man  who  sins 
from  ignorance  has  still  some  spark  of  knowledge 
which  is  enough  to  condemn  him,  and  the  man  who 
sins  against  light  has  still  some  ignorance,  for  how 
can  a  man  in  his  present  limitations  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  which  are  presented  to  him 
here?  For  the  first  point  see  Lk  23^*  ;  the  soldiers 
in  their  ignorance,  nevertheless,  need  forgiveness ; 
and  for  the  second  see  the  lament  over  Jerusalem, 
Lk  19". 

The  Lord's  teaching  as  to  sin,  so  far  as  He  touched 
it,  was  not  so  much  to  correct  OT  doctrine  regard- 
ing it,  as  much  rather  to  get  rid  of  a  spurious  de- 
velopment of  it,  represented  by  tlie  legalism  and 
casuistry  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  The  character  of 
prophetic  invective  appears  in  one  class  of  discourses 
only — those  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  We  are 
next  led  to  consider  what  exceptions  must  be  made 
to  tlie  general  statement  above  as  to  the  absence 
m  the  Gospels  of  denunciations  of  sin.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  nypocrisy.  (2)  offences  (fficai-SoAol,  (3)  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  of  these  are  closely  cognate, 
and  nil  throe  attach  more  or  less  to  the  same  class  of  persons. 

(1)  IltjiwcriHy,  defined  Ml  '28*  *  all  their  works  they  do  for  to 
be  seen  of  men.'  It  is  in  a  great  degree  a  new  revelation  of  sin, 
for  the  words  In  OT  tr.  *hy|>ocrite*  have  not  that  meaning  (see 
art.  IIVPOCBITK).  Yet  although  no  corresponding  Heb.  word 
<K*curs.  the  condition  of  soul  is  described  in  Is  '29",  and  Is  quoted 
as  such  by  Christ  (Mk  t*).  Further,  It  had  already  been  brought 
OS  a  charge  against  the  Sadduceos  by  the  Pharisees,  ai'd'pw- 
TtaptvKOK  being  uswl  to  denote  hypocrites  (Ps-Sol  4**  1").  They 
were  now  to  liave  the  reproach  cast  back  upon  themselves  by 
Christ.  —  ('2)  Offeticen.  This  sin  is  fairly  prominent  in  OT  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  sfn  of  Hophni  and  Phineoas,  who  made  the  Lord's 
people  to  transgress  (1  S  '2**),  and  still  more  the  sin  of  Jeroboam. 
The  ofTence  (iricaeSaAoK)  mav  be  within  the  man  and  limited  In 
iLs  operation  to  him,  as  In  Mt  IS*  and  perhaps  1  Jn  2'*.  Or  it 
may  Involve  two  persons,  the  cause  of  the  offence  being  in  one 
Tterson  and  the  actual  stumbling  taking  pUce  in  another,  as  in 
Sit  I'ss.  Subdividing  this  latter  alternative,  we  And  that  the 
cause  of  stumbling  may  be  tn  Itself  positively  sinful,  as  in  the 
OT  Instauoes  quoted  above,  and  again  as  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Pliartsees  towards  Ctittst,  which  turned  the  mnlUtud*  away 
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from  Him.  Another  Instance  is  that  of  Simon  Peter,  whose 
counsel  was  an  'offence'  to  Christ  Himself  (Mt  16").  Or, 
secondlr,  the  cause  of  offence  mav  be  in  itself  quite  an  innocent 
act,  as  in  Ko  14'.  and  onlv  sinful  because  of  its  eat«lly  foreseen 
consequences  (Uo  This  principle  explains  the  otherwise 

unneccAsary  paynient  of  the  half-shekel  (Mt  17*^).  Yet,  further, 
the  act  causinff  offence  may  be  not  only  innocent,  but  iiecesMiry 
In  itself,  in  which  case  its  Incidentai  consequences  cannot  make 
it  sinful.  Christ  Himself,  His  saying's,  ills  cross,  aje  all  described 
in  NT  08  'offences.'  The  j^eniTui  tea<;hljijj.  If  we  anticipate  and 
include  St.  I'aul's  development  of  the  subject,  is  that  wo  are 
bound  to  loolc  forward  to  the  probable  consequences  of  our 
actions,  even  when  those  consequences  are  far  from  our  Inten- 
tions. i{o  14  grows  naturally  out  uf  Mt  IS*.  Nothing  Is  gained 
by  confounding,  as  Cleiueu  does  {Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  p. 
216  ff.l,  the  sin  of  causing  offences  with  the  general  topic  of 
the  self-propagation  of  sin,  and  Its  power  to  bring  men  into 
bondage,  on  which  see  below.  §  ii.  2. — <y)  Sin  affuinjtt  the  Holy 
Ohottt,  This  was  exetniiUlietl  in,  but  is  not  to  be  llmltetl  to, 
the  attribution  to  evil  siplrits  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  .■*plrlt  In 
the  actions  and  wonls  of  Christ.  For  a  prol>abie  exiilanation 
of  the  different  judgments  pronounced  by  Christ  on  blasphemy 
agaiust  the  Holy  ^>lrit  and  that  against  the  .Son  of  man,  see 
art.  Bi.ASPHKMV.  The  iH-rslstent  denial  of  the  inspiration  of 
Jesus  by  those  who  in  some  measure  felt  the  truth  of  His 
claims  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  The  three  passages,  Mt  ^, 
Mk3^-^,  Lk  l^ie,  are,  like  most  of  the  Lord's  teaching,  not  a 
new  unrelated  utterance,  but  rather  a  republication  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  the  ancient  law  of  blasphemy, 
Lt  W.  It  must  be  added  tliat  the  unpardonable  sin  does  not 
consist  In  the  utterance  of  particular  words,  but  in  the  condi- 
tion of  soul  which  is  expressed  by  them,  namely,  that  persistent 
resistance  to  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  afterwards  eEnpfaasized 
by  Stephen  (Ac  7"). 

Takinp  a  general  survey,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
there  are  three  points  wliich  appear  specially  in 
the  Synoptists  of  which  the  la.st  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  (1)  An  extension  of  the  area  of  sin  by 
the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
by  the  new  requirements  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
(2)  A  limitation  of  its  area  by  the  great  principle 
now  clearly  formulated,  that  sin  cannot  be  con- 
tracted by  physical  contact  with  thinps  ceremonially 
unclean,  but  must  proceed  from  within  (Mk  7*', 
Mt  15").  (3)  The  Lord's  own  attitude  towards 
sin  in  man  as  a  revelation  of  God's  attitude  to 
it,  namely  forgiveness.  The  message  .which  He 
brought  and  which  He  entrusted  to  the  apostles 
(Lk  2i")  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  it  is 
this  which  we  find  them  declaring  in  Acts  and 
expanding  in  the  Epistles. 

ii.  THK  FociiTH  G  isPEL.— The  same  note  is 
struck  by  St.  John  at  the  outset :  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
(Jn  1").  Yet  His  coming  and  gracious  work  opened 
the  possibility  of  a  new  sin,  that  sin  of  rejection  of 
salvation  which  overshadows  so  largely  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  re- 
appears under  other  circuni.stances  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  (He  2»  4>  (i*-^  10«). 

1.  In  short,  the  principal  teaching  as  to  sin  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  capital  nature  of  the  sin  of  un- 
belief in  Jesus  as  the  Clirist  the  Son  of  God.  There 
had  been  unbelief  in  Galilee,  and  that  unbelief  had 
called  forth  the  severe  denunciation  in  Lk  lO'^-w. 
But  the  unbelief  of  Jud:ea  was  far  more  marked 
and  general,  and  the  gospel  of  the  Judiean  ministry 
is  darkened  evei-ywhere  by  collision  with  it.  This 
is  the  sin  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  specially 
convict  men,  'of  sin  because  they  believe  not  on 
me.'  Could  this  sin  be  regarded  as  a  sin  of  igno- 
rance? It  could  not,  for  Christ  had  come  and 
manifested  HimseU.  'if  I  bad  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  :  but  now 
they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin'  (Jn  15*").  We 
.  are  here  close  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  has  been  already  treated.  That  is  a  special 
and  aggravated  form  of  the  more  general  sin  of 
unbelief. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  sin  of  unbelief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  holds  in  the  MT  much 
the  same  position  which  idolatry  holds  in  the  OT. 
In  each  case  the  sin  is  the  worst  sin  that  can  be 
committed,  because  it  cuts  oS  the  soul  from  God, 
and  so  from  the  source  of  its  life  and  peace.   It  is 


an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  falling  away  from  the 

living  God  (He  3"). 

2.  The  second  important  point  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  its  emphasis  on  sin  as  bondage.  The 
direct  teaching  is  brief,  contained  in  six  verses  in 
Jn  8*iff-,  but  the  development  afterwards  given  it 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  6  places  it  in  the  front  of  NT 
teaching  on  sin.  It  is  perhaps  anticipated  In  Mt 
6**  '  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.' 

3.  There  are  also  lesser  points  worthy  of  notice. 
The  old  question  of  the  connexion  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing is  raised  in  Jn  1),  and  its  universality  is  there 
denied  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  it 
holds  good  in  some  cases,  as  appears  in  5'*  '  sin  no 
more,  le.st  a  worse  thing  befall  thee.'  The  pas- 
sage in  Lk  15  as  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Galilseans  is 
not  precisely  to  the  point,  as  what  is  there  taught 
is  the  general  guilt  of  the  nation  of  which  only 
these  few  had  as  yet  paid  the  penalty.  Another 
class  of  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  is  that  dis- 
tinctive one  in  which  this  Gospel  gives  us,  far 
more  fully  than  the  others — the  Lord's  dealings 
with  individual  souls.  What  is  remarkable  is  His 
gentleness  towards  their  sins,  as,  for  instance,  Jn 
4"- 18  and  8". 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that  the  principal  teach- 
ing as  to  sin  in  the  Gospels,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
that  which  results  from  the  revelation  of  a  perfect 
standard  of  life  as  shown  in  Christ.  As  Ritsclil 
says  (vol.  iii.  Eng.  tr.  p.  329),  'The  only  way  in 
which  the  idea  of  sia  can  be  formed  at  all  is  by 
comparison  with  the  good.'  It  is  true  that  Ritschl 
presses  this  too  far,  and  seems  to  imply  that  no 
competent  standard  of  morality  had  existed  before 
the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  '  But  to 
affirm  the  absolute  standard  is  not  to  deny  the 
relative  standard.  God  was  in  the  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  in  the  realization  of 
that  Kingdom  In  Christ'  (Garvie,  Bitschlian  The- 
ology, p.  303).  We  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  did  give  a  new  character  to  sin.  Sin  was 
thus  placed  in  a  new  relation,  that  of  Qppositiou  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  yet,  further,  it  was  shown, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal,  to  be  not  only 
sin  against  power  and  wisdom,  but  also  against 
goodness  and  love. 

iii.  EPISTLES. — 1.  St.  James. — Three  passages  de- 
serve special  consideration,  (a)  The  genesis  of  sin 
in  the  individual  (Ja  It  comes  from  the  will 

consenting  to  a  desire  for  something  not  lawful. 
The  desire  in  itself  may  be  innocent  (see  art.  LusT), 
but,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  can  only  be  gratified 
at  the  expense  of  transgression  of  moral  law.  The 
will  surrenders,  and  the  desire  is  fulfilled  in  an 
act  of  sin  (cf .  4'-  *).  Desire  (driBvida.)  here  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  '  the  flesh '  of  St.  Faiu's  theology. 
To  understand  the  bearing  of  the  passage,  see  Sir 
15"*,  which  perhaps  suggested  it.  There  the  source 
of  evil  lies  iu  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  fact 
that  this  freedom  is  God's  gift  does  not  make  Him 
the  author  of  evil,  for  it  is  freedom.  (I)  Sin  in 
relation  to  law.  The  Law,  rather  than  Christ, 
is  the  central  thought  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is 
the  Law  as  revealed  and  interpreted  by  Christ  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  His  life.  It  is  a 
perfect  law  (1*)  ;  a  law  of  freedom,  i.  e.  not  enforced 
from  without,  but  freely  accepted  as  the  aim  and 
desire  of  the  subject  of  it  (l^*  2")  ;  a  royal  law  (2*). 
There  is  also  the  thought  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Law,  with  its  consequences  on  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
Conscious,  wilful  transgression  of  any  one  point  is 
tantamount  to  transgression  of  the  whole,  for,  all 
being  God's  will,  any  transgression  is  defiance  of 
God's  will  (210).  This,  so  far  from  being  a  pedantic 
conception,  is  founded  on  a  true  spiritual  view  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is  applied  to  an  appa- 
rently small  matter — respect  of  persons  within  the 
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Church,  and  preference  given  to  the  rich  over  the 
poor.  It  must  be  added  that  the  passage  does  not 
ju-stify  us  in  inferring  the  equality  of  all  sins.  It  is 
rather  a  waruuig  against  regarding  lesser  sins  as 
of  no  consequence,  (c)  Forgiveness  of  sin  (5"**). 
Two  points  deserve  notice.  (1)  The  mediation  of 
the  Christian  community,  not  of  the  elders  only,  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  {evxf<r6e  Mp  dXXi^Xwv,  v."). 
This  mediation  is  effected  by  mutual  confession 
and  prayer.  It  may  extend  even  to  the  case  of  a 
Christian  who  has  actually  forsaken  the  truth 
(v."),  and  every  member  of  the  Church  is  bidden 
to  consider  the  blessing  which  may  attend  his 
efforts.  The  sins  covered  are  certainly  those  of 
the  sinner  who  is  converted  (see  Toy  on  Fr  IC*). 
(2)  The  clo.se  connexion  in  the  writer's  mind  be- 
tween forgiveness  of  sin  and  healing.  The  passage 
begins  simply  with  the  idea  of  a  case  of  sickness 
(v."),  and  goes  on  to  assume  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  occasioned  by  sin  (cf.  the  forgiveness  of  the 
paralytic,  Mt  9*).  The  removal  of  the  chastise- 
ment and  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin  which  occa- 
sioned it  go  together;  cf.  Ps  lOSfi,  which  was 
interpreted  in  this  sense. 

2.  Hebrews.— The  persons  addressed  had  to  the 
full  the  sense  of  sin  which  the  OT  had  prepared 
and  developed,  and  they  had  had  to  part  with  the 
ritual  which  had  hitherto  cleansed  them  and 
brought  them  nigh.  A  main  purpose  of  the 
Epistle  is  to  show  them  that  better  provision  than 
the  Law  could  offer  is  made  for  these  needs  in 
Christ  and  His  priestly  sacrifice.  Hence  the 
prominent  aspect  of  sin  in  this  Epistle  is  that  of 
sin  as  guilt,  as  the  cause  of  the  separation  between 
man  and  God,  barring  access  to  Him.  The  work 
of  Chri.st  is  the  restoration  of  communion,  and  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle  reaches  its  goal  in 
He  10>*.  Besides  the  general  teaching  as  to  the 
removal  of  guilt,  the  Epistle  deals  with  a  particular 
form  of  sin,  that  of  falling  away  from  grace.  It  is 
written  to  men  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  their 
former  Judai.sm,  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as 
a  body  (see  6'*  10"').  The  sin  as  to  which  the 
Hebrews  are  warned  is  not  ordinary  sin  after 
baptism  to  which  every  Christian  is  liable,  but 
nothing  less  tlian  apostasy.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  He  sets  a  final  seal  on  the 
gradually  developed  conviction  that  much  of 
human  suffering  is  not  a  consequence  of  sin,  but 
a  means  to  perfection. 

3.  St.  Paul. — Lechler  (Apostolic  Tim Eng.  tr. 
vol.  i.  p.  340)  asks  what  is  the  kernel,  the  life- 
centre  of  St.  Paul's  Christian  feeling  and  doctrine, 
and  replies,  'God's  grace  in  Christ  towards  the 
guilt-laden  sinner.'  It  is  not  merely  that  St. 
Paul  as  a  theologian  felt  that  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  gospel  was  that  of  a  remedy  for  sin, 
bat  that  the  gospel  was  that  remedy  for  himself. 
He  had  felt  as  few  men  have  felt,  his  own  sinful- 
ness. In  this  respect  we  recognize  a  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  other  NT  writers.  If  it  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  we  find  the  full  develop- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  hamartiology,  it  is  because  the 
question  there  propounded  is,  How  is  man  to  be 
righteous  before  God  ?  For  that  purpose  man's 
present  sinfulness  must  first  be  set  forth,  and  that 
is  done  systematically  in  Ro  1-3^,  and  incidentally 
throughout  the  Epistle.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
esp.  in  Romans,  on  the  subject  will  be  considered 
under  the  following  heuds  :  (a)  universality  of  sin  ; 
(6)  heredity  of  sin  ;  (c)  the  seat  of  sin  ;  (d)  sin  as 
a  power  ;  (e)  sin  and  law  ;  (/)  sin  and  death ;  (p) 
death  to  sin. 

(a)  Universality  of  sin. — The  Jewish  and  the 
Ctentile  worlds  had  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  In 
the  Jewish  world  there  had  been  preparation,  but 
sin  against  ceremonial  law  had  been  so  exaggerated 
as  to  put  out  of  sight  sin  against  moral  law.  Here 


St.  Paul  follows  Christ  Himself,  and  his  exposure  in 
Ro  2"T-  reminds  us  of  Mt  :!3  and  many  scattered 
sayings  in  the  Gospels.  Another  point  regarding 
Jewish  sinfulness  has  already  been  noticed  under 
II.  {Prayer  of  Manasses).  St.  Paul  rejects  the 
supposed  sinlessness  of  the  patriarchs.  We  next 
take  his  condemnation  of  the  Gentile  world,  which 
in  Romans  comes  first.  This  had  become  necessary 
now  that  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  was  offered  to 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  true  that  they  had  had  their 
preparation.  The  notion  of  sin  is  clear  enough  in 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  religion,  but 
it  is  mainly  ceremonial  sin.  In  Greek  religion 
there  was  a  truer  conception  of  sin,  which  reaches 
its  highest  representation  in  JEschylus,  the  poet 
of  Divine  retribution  on  the  sinner.  'The  "Pro- 
metheus," the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  and  the 
"  Orestes  "  contain  a  natural  testimony  of  the  soul 
to  the  reality  of  sin,  and  the  inevitable  penalty 
which  it  carries  in  itself'  (Westcott,  lieliffious 
Thought  in  the  West,  p.  94). 

But  to  accompany  a  gospel  of  forgiveness  some 
clear  arraignment  was  needed.  So,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  centre  of  the  Gentile  world,  this 
clear  arraignment  stands  in  the  front.  And  here 
the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  Gentile  sin  is  set 
on  a  true  foundation,  not  on  the  popular  Jewish 
conception  that  every  Gentile  was  a  sinner  simply 
as  not  knowing  the  Mosaic  law  (cf.  Gal  2",  and 
Lightfoot,  in  !oc.).  But,  as  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles 
did  not  consist  in  not  having  the  Mosaic  law,  so 
neither  did  their  want  of  it  excuse  them.  They 
had  the  law  of  conscience  or  reason  (Ro  2i<-i'),  and 
sin  against  this  was  sin  against  God. 

(I))  Heredity  of  sin. — Here  we  must  distinguish 
two  separate  ideas,  both  of  which  find  expression 
in  Romans,  namely,  (1)  participation  in  guilt ;  (2) 
inheritance  of  sinful  disposition. 

(1)  In  the  OT  (to  use  Domer's  words.  System  Chr. 
Doct.,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.p.  326)  are  already  found  'the 
mat«rials  for  a  conception  of  moral  evil  as  a  generic 
characteristic,  and  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  in- 
dividual person.'  A  family,  a  tribe,  a  nation  are 
conscious  of  a  solidarity  in  respect  of  guilt  and 
innocence  difficult  to  realize  in  an  age  of  strongly 
developed  individual  responsibility.  It  is  enough  to 
refer  to  the  guilt  in  the  sense  of  liability  to  punish- 
ment brought  about  by  the  sin  of  Achan,  and  by 
David's  census ;  and  to  the  effect  of  sin  on  the  land 
itself  (Dt  24*).  So  St.  Paul,  contemplating  not 
merely  a  family,  tribe,  or  nation,  but  all  mankind, 
sees  them  all  affected  by  the  sin  of  Adam — all  recon- 
ciled by  the  obedience  of  Christ  (Ro  5"-*>  and  cf. 
Sir  25'*).  The  correspondence  between  Adam  and 
Christ  has  taken  hold  of  bis  mind,  it  helps  him  to 
set  forth  the  work  of  salvation  which  the  Lord  has 
accomplished.  It  is  not  that  Adam's  sin  is  actually 
reckoned  against  us,  but  that  we  are  because  of  it 
involved  in  punishment.* 

This  effect  on  mankind  of  the  sin  of  Adam  m&y 
be  inferred  (according  to  Bo  5")  from  the  death  of 
Adam's  descendants  who  lived  before  the  law  was 
given.  In  the  absence  of  law  they  were  not  liable 
to  punishment.  To  account  for  their  mortality, 
'generic'  guilt  must  be  assumed.  It  is  evident 
that  such  an  argument  cannot  be  pressed  abso- 
lutely, but  must  be  correlated  with  the  statement 
as  to  Gentile  responsibility  without  the  Law  (Ro 
212 16)  .  gge  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  5'*. 

(2)  But  besides  generic  participation  in  Adam's 
guilt  we  have  also  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
inheritance  from  Adam  of  a  sinful  nature.  In  OT 
the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature  from  parent  to 
child  is  clearly  admitted  (Ps  61*,  Job  14«),  but  it  is 
not  traced  back  to  Adam.  It  is  a  question  whether 
St.  Paul  80  traces  it,  for  neither  Ro  6"  nor  5'»  is 
decisive  on  the  point.   Taking  the  section  (Ro  6^") 

*  See  Tullocb,  ClurUtian  Doctrine  qfSin,  p.  IK. 
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as  a  whole,  it  is  difiBcuH  to  disentangle  with  certainty 
the  ideas  of  a  transmitted  sinful  disposition,  or  of 
an  actual  sinftilness  of  all  men,  from  the  idea  of 
the  generic  guilt  of  mankind  (described  above)  with 
which  they  are  closely  interwoven.  The  latter  is 
certainly  the  leading  though  not  the  only  thought 
(cf.  V.'*  If  ir<l»T«i  ^fuipToy)  of  the  passage,  which 
is  occupied  much  more  with  the  reign  of  death 
than  with  the  reign  of  sin.  The  view  taken  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  not  so  much  that  thereby  human 
nature  was  infected  in  itself,  but  rather  that  there- 
by sin,  an  alien  power,  got  a  footing  in  the  world, 
and,  involving  all  men  in  actual  sin,  brought  death 
upon  all.  This  is  very  far  short  of  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  appears  to  be  a 
development  of  2  Es  S^^  4*>  rather  than  of  anything 
to  be  found  in  NT.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  ('  sin 
came  into  the  world,'  Ro  6^)  leaves  room  for  the 
communicatiou  of  a  sinful  tendency,  not  only  by 
heredity  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  also 
by  all  that  interpenetration  of  the  individuals  by 
the  race  which  makes  it  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  isolated  atoms  dependent  only  on  birth  for  their 
characteristics.* 

(c)  TTie  seat  of  sin. — Strictly  speaking,  this  is  in 
the  will  ;  but  in  a  wider  sense  its  seat  is  in  that 
which  moves  the  will,  namely,  in  'the  flesh.' 
'The  flesh'  in  St.  Paul  denotes  not  merely  sensual 
desires  and  appetites,  but '  man's  entire  life  so  far 
as  it  is  not  determined  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'  It 
may  thus  denote  also  man's  rational  nature.  The 
fleshly  mind  is  'the  God-resisting  disposition  in 
virtue  of  which  man  in  self-sufficiency  and  pride 
opposes  himself  to  God,  and  withdraws  himself 
from  the  spirit  of  Divine  life  and  love.'t  In  short, 
'  the  flesh '  is  man  in  his  selfishness.  But  neither 
the  flesh  in  the  material  sense,  nor  human  nature 
on  the  whole,  are  in  themselves  evil ;  for  the  body 
may  be  brought  into  subjection  (1  Co  9"),  may 
become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Co  6"),  and 
its  members  may  be  'servants  to  righteousness 
unto  sanctification.' 

(d)  Sin  as  a  power. — St.  Paul  regards  sin  not  as 
an  isolated  act,  nor  as  an  accumulation  of  acts, 
but  as  a  power  which  has  gained  a  lodgment  in 
man  (Ro  7"),  enslaving  and  paralyzing  his  will. 
'  The  flesh '  is  only  the  material  medium  in  which 
it  works.  Cf.  above,  Prefatory  (2),  and  Jn  8**,  and 
see  esp.  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  G"^*',  p.  145. 

(e)  Sin  and  law. — Here  we  have  something 
new,  new  as  the  re.sult  of  conscious  reflexion,  yet 
the  result  of  what  has  gone  before.  St.  Paul 
looks  back  on  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  of  his 
own  spiritual  experience,  and  sees  (Ro  8*)  rb  iSimrov 
ToO  116110V  (the  inability  of  the  Law)  for  the  restraint 
of  sin.  The  result  of  law,  by  itself,  must  always 
be  sin  rather  than  righteousness.  It  provoked 
and  revealed  sin.  *Tho  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law '  (1  Co  16"). 

(/)  Sin  and  death. — St.  Paul,  as  stated  above 
(6) ,  regarded  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Fall,  and  argues  from  this  premiss  in  Ro  b'^-^^. 
But  it  is  probable  that  he  (like  the  author  of 
Wisdom)  did  not  separate  strictly  the  conceptions 
of  physical  and  moral  death.  He  uses  the  words 
'  death '  and  '  life '  with  a  breadth  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  say  in  any  particular  case  which  kind 
of  death  he  is  attributing  to  sin  as  its  effect,  e.g. 
Ro  To  him  physical  death  is  but  the 

symbol  of  its  far  more  terrible  moral  counterpart, 
final  separation  from  God,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  life  of  the  Spirit ;  cf.  Ja  1".  See  Beyschlag, 
iVT  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  p.  55ff. 

(jr)  Death  to  sin. — ^The  wide  use  of  the  idea  of 
'  death,'  illustrated  above,  enabled  it  to  be  applied 

*  Cf.  Dorner,  Syttem  Chr.  Doctr.,  Enj.  tr.  vol.  III.  p.  56  ff. 
+  Dorner,  Suiiem  Chr.Doetr.,  T&vig.  tr.  vol.  II.  p.  818.  The  whole 
passagre  on  vipi  ihonld  be  referred  to.  See  also  art.  Fluu. 


to  any  absolute  final  separation  of  objects  hitherto 
closely  related.  Hence  the  entiy  into  union  with 
Christ  is  death  to  sin  (Ro  6I-").  All  that  St.  Paul 
has  to  say  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh,  on  sin  as 
an  inmate  of  the  soul,  on  sin  as  a  ruling  power, 
relates  to  the  state  before  justification.  The 
Christian  is,  as  such,  dead  to  sin.  St.  Paul  con- 
templates the  Church  (as  in  Eph.  passim)  and  the 
Christian  in  their  ideal  state.  But  he  is  no 
dreamer ;  be  knows  how  incompletely  the  ideal  is 
realized.  His  delineation  of  it  is  bis  mode  of  ex- 
pressing tlie  imperative.  His  hopefulness  as  to  its 
realization  is  not  mere  opinion,  but  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  himself  had  felt  what  he  taught,  of 
a  teacher  who  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  the 
gospel.  The  doctrine  of  St.  John  (see  below)  con- 
verges to  the  same  goal,  starting  from  a  different 
point,  and  expressed  in  different  phrases.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  'death  to  sin'  is  not 
equivalent  to  insensibility  to  temptation ;  it  is 
rather  deliverance  from  bondage. 

4.  St.  John  (Epistles). — (a)  The  great  contribu- 
tion which  1  John  makes  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  is 
a  paradox.  Nowhere  is  the  reality  of  sin  more 
strongly  insisted  on  as  occurring  in  the  Christian 
life,  and  nowhere  is  the  sinlessness  of  the  Christian 
more  distinctly  asserted.  In  1  Jn  1  the  sinfulness 
of  Christians  is  presented  in  three  different  aspects 
(reality,  responsibility,  fact ;  see  Westcott,  in  loc). 
Again,  it  is  involved  in  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Epistle  (1  Jn  2',  and  cf.  5'«).  But  in  1  Jn  3«- »  and 
6'8  he  who  is  begotten  of  God  and  abides  in  God 
does  not,  cannot,  sin.  St.  John  is  not  intention- 
ally putting  these  opposing  statements  side  by 
side,  but  they  are  called  out  by  different  forms  of 
error  {ir\ivri).  While  some  denied  in  various  ways 
the  reality  of  sin,  otliers  were  under  the  delusion 
that,  for  the  enlightened,  conduct  is  a  matter  of 
indifCeience.  The  answer  to  the  first  was  this : 
we  have  sin  (1*);  and,  to  the  second,  whosoever 
abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not  (3').  So  far  as  we  sin 
we  fall  short  of  our  position  as  children  of  God 
abiding  in  Him.  There  must  be  infirmities  need- 
ing repeated  advocacy  and  propitiation  (2i-2),  but 
the  choice  of  the  man  is  against  all  sin,  and 
towards  complete  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  still  needs  to  purify  himself  (3>);  but  sin  is  no 
longer  at  the  centre  of  the  inner  life,  it  has  been 
driven  out  to  the  circumference.  Further,  St. 
John  goes  on  to  teach  a  certain  security  against 
sin,  regarded  as  coming  from  without.  '  The  evil 
one  toucheth  him  not '  (ft'*).  The  Christian  abides 
in  Christ  and  is  '  kept. '  The  agency  of  Satan  in 
occasioning  human  sin  is  strongly  marked  in  this 
Epistle  (38-12  618. 19)^  as  it  had  been  also  in  the  Lord's 
teaching  recorded  by  St.  John  (Jn  8").  On  the 
whole  section  cf.  above  iii.  3  {g).  (6)  A  second  but 
less  important  point  in  1  John  is  the  sin  unto  death 
(5"!).  It  is  inconceivable  that  this  should  be  some 
particular  kind  of  sin,  the  name  of  which  is  con- 
cealed. A  classification  of  sins  as  mortal  and 
venial,  thougli  not  without  its  grounds  and  its 
uses,  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  whfch 
teaches  us  that  the  guilt  of  sins  is  estimated  by 
their  conditions  rather  than  by  the  actual  thing 
done.  The  sin  unto  death  is  nearly  related  to, 
but  not  the  same  as,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  again,  it  is  also  nearly  related  to  the  sin 
of  wilful  apostasy,  already  treated  under  Ep.  to 
Hebrews.  But  the  three  must  not  be  identified. 
Any  sin  wilfully  persisted  in  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  1  Jn  S'",  and  the  '  sin  unto  death '  is 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  genus  under  which  the 
two  sins  above  mentioned  are  to  be  classed.  St. 
John  does  not  forbid  intercession  for  such  a  case, 
he  only  says  that  such  a  case  is  not  what  he  is 
speaking  about,  and  that  he  cannot  attach  a 
distinct  promise  to  such  intercession,   (e)  Another 
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characteristic  of  tliene  Epistles  is  the  representa- 
tion of  sin  and  rigliteuusne.ss  in  tlie  iispect  of  false- 
hood and  trutli  (cf.  above,  Sin  in  Pnalms).  Sin  is 
falsehood.  It  came  in  with  the  primal  lie,  '  thou 
Shalt  not  die'  (cf.  Jn  8*').  It  rests  for  its  power 
upon  deceit.  But  the  life  of  love  is  the  life  of 
truth  ;  it  corresponds  with  the  movement  of  the 
Divine  government,  with  its  purposes  of  mercy, 
■with  the  Being  and  attributes  of  God  (2  Jn 

LiTERATiJEE.— OT".— Oehler,  Theol.  of  OT,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i. 
pp.  !i29-'J45(vcr}''  valuable):  Schultz,  OT  T/ieoL;  Clemen,  Lehre 
uonder  SSnde;Tn\ioch,  CltriMlan  Doctrineo/^iin'^  OT  com- 
montarte^,  esp.  DiUmann  on  liexateucb,  Davidson  on  Job  and 
£zeklel,  Cheyue  on  Psalms. 

i»'7".— Uorner.  Sijttem  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  Enp.  tr.  vols.  U.,  ill. 
(excellent) ;  Heyschlajr,  yT  T/ieol..  Eng.  tr.  vol.  il.  bk.  Iv.  c.  S  ; 
Lechler,  Apottolie  Timet,  Kiip.  tr.  vol.  1.  pp.  SlJ-3fi6  (vcrv 
useful);  Weber,  ./Sd.  7"/)<oi,2  siS4f>-M  ;  W ertHc,  DtrCKrUtuiul 
dleS&ndebei  PautuH  ;  Itltschi,  Juntijication  aiid  Reconcilia- 


tion, Eng.  tr.  pp.  327— S*»G ;  Thackeray,  St.  Paul  and  Coniem- 
porary  Jeicim  Thongltt,  ch.  ii. ;  Corainontarles,  esp.  Banday- 
Umdliun,  Jtomawt  (see  '  Siii '  In  index) ;  \\'estcott,i/eoreirs  ^ej.p. 


pp.  81,  82),  and  Epp.  John  (esp.  pp.  ;  Mayor,  St.  Jam, 

On  the  subject  asa  whole,  .Muller,  f.'hrisliun  Doctrine o/ Sin,  Is 
stiU  the  only  comprehensive  work  known  to  the  writer.  It 
contains  much  valuable  thouf^ht,  but  Is  unattractive  in  form 
and  style,  and  is  largely  open  to  criticism,  e.ff,  in  its  recourse  to 
a  theory  of  pre-existence  of  souls  to  account  for  the  origiu  of 
inborn  sinfulness,  bk.  iv.  ch.  4.  E.  R.  BERI^AUD. 

SIM  (PO;  Sdis,  2in)vi),A  in  Ezk  .3016  Tdm ;  VuIr. 
Pehtsium). — A  city  in  Kgypt  mentioned  in  Kzk  Su""'' 
along  with  Pathros  (Upper  Egypt),  Zoan  (Tanis), 
Sin,  No  (Thebes),  Noph  (Memphis),  Aven  (Helio- 
polis),  Fi-beseth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes 
(Dapbnse).  Arranging  these  in  geographical  order, 
we  find  them  to  be  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  N.E.  of  the  Delta  and  along  its  eastern  edge 
leading  to  AIeuiphi.s,  tlie  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
followed  by  Pathros  (Cpper  Kgypt)  and  its  capital 
No.  Sin  in  characterized  by  Ezek.  as  '  the  strong- 
hold of  Egypt'  (HV),  yet  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah.  L.XX  tr.  it  by  Sals  (the  capital  of  the 
26th  Dynasty,  in  power  at  the  time  of  the 
prophecy),  or  Syene,  the  southern  frontier.  The 
latter  identification  is,  however,  impossible.  In  all 
probability  Sin  is  Pelusium.  The  name  Sin  seems, 
like  Pelusium,  to  be  connected  with  '  mud '  ;  and 
a  modem  name  that  clings  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pelusium  is  et-'fineli,  which  is  from  the  same 
root  as  Sin.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  known  of 
the  history  of  Pelusium  before  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, in  whose  days  it  was  a  place  of  importance 
owing  to  the  development  of  commerce  by  sea ; 
and  soon  it  became  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.E., 
as  in  the  Persian  war  and  long  afterwards  (Her. 
ii.  17,  154,  iii.  10).  From  the  wording  of  Ezek.  it 
would  seem  to  have  held  this  position  at  a  dale 
when  DaphnEB  was  still  a  great  garrison  city, 
guarding  the  approach  to  Memphis.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  name  of  Pelusium  is  still  unknown.  In 
Coptic  it  is  PeremOn,  in  Arab.  el-Ferm&.  The  ruins 
are  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  sua  in  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  corner  of  the  Delta.  They  consist  of 
a  long  narrow  mound  parallel  to  the  sea,  containing 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  large  red  brick  enclosure, 
evidently  a  Byzantine  or  Arab  fortress.  At  the  E. 
extremity,  after  a  slight  gap,  is  another  high 
mound,  nearly  touching  the  desert,  and  crowned  by 
a  structure  of  red  brick.  These  brick  buildings  are 
of  the  Arab,  period.  West  and  south  all  is  barren 
salt  marsh,  without  a  living  soul  for  miles;  tlie 
marsh  is  now  indeed  intersected  by  the  Suez  canal, 
which  brings  human  beings  within  20  miles.  Yet 
even  down  to  the  11th  cent.  A.n.  el- Perm  a  was  a 
large  city,  and  the  country  round,  though  marshy, 
was  to  a  great  extent  cultivated  and  populous. 
Near  the  shore  were  salt-pans,  and  places  for 
salting  flsh.  F.  Ll.  GHiKKlTfl. 

Bin,  Wilderness  of  (VP"':)-,';  LXX  ^  (pvnos 
2(t)l»;  Vulg.  desertum  Sm).— This  *  wilderness '  is 


described  in  Ex  as  between  Elim  and  Sinai ;  in 
17'  an  encampment  in  Rephidim  is  mentioned 
between  Sin  and  the  wilderness  of  Siuai ;  and  in 
the  itinerary  of  Nu  33  an  encampment  by  the  Red 
Sea  is  inserted  between  Elim  and  the  wilderness 
of  Sin,  and  two  other  camping-places  besides 
Rephidim  between  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
traditional  site  of  Sinai  is  the  correct  one.  the 
encampment  by  the  sea  is  generally  placed  at  the 
end  of  Wddy  Tayibch,  near  Jlas  Abu  tielimeh,  and 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  may  be  the  open  plain  a 
little  to  the  south  of  this  headland.  Others  put  it 
ill  Wddy  Schellal  or  Wddy  Budrah.  Tliis  wilder- 
ness appears  to  lie  different  from  the  wilderness  of 
ZIN  (Nu  13''i  201  27"  343- IH  32",  Jos  15'-3), 
in  which  the  Israelites  encamped  after  leaving 
Mt.  Sinai,  but  the  student  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  close  similarity  of  the  three  names  Sinai,  Sin, 
Zin.  A.  T.  CllAi'.MAN. 

SINAI,  MOUNT  Cr?,  2(0«>'<i).— The  impressions 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  found  to  undergo  important  modi- 
fications as  soon  as  the  biblical  tradition  is  supple- 
mented by  an  actual  topographical  survey  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  takes 
its  name  from  Mt.  Sinai,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  famous  mountain  where  the  Law  was  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Israel.  For  while  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures  without  their  topographical 
supplement  would  conclude  that  the  route  of  the 
Exodus  lay  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  civilization, 
the  student  of  the  country  is  able  to  affirm  witli 
certainty  that  there  was  an  actual  civilization  in 
the  peninsula  itself ;  that  there  were  important 
mines,  with  at  least  one  port  of  debarkation  for 
ships  coming  from  Egypt ;  and  that  the  country 
was  intersected  by  trade  routes  which  connected 
the  upper  end  of  the  Red  Sea  with  regions  lying 
farther  north  and  east;  the  mines  alluded  to  being 
contemporary  with  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties, 
and  the  trade  routes  being  also,  in  all  probability, 
of  extreme  antiquity.  And  not  only  are  there 
within  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula 
the  marks  of  an  astonishingly  early  stage  of 
civilization,  but  there  is  also  the  indication  of  the 
existence  of  early  forms  of  religion,  far  removed 
from  the  semi-fetishism  of  wandering  Arab  tribes. 

One  of  the.se  forms  of  religion  was  the  Egyptian, 
represented  by  the  temples  at  Sarbut  el-Kadeem 
on  the  northern  route  to  Mt.  Sinai ;  it  w^as  the 
natural  concomitant  of  the  imported  Egyptian 
influence  which  came  in  with  the  officials  who 
had  charge  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  west  of 
the  peninsula.  But  besides  tliis  form  of  religion 
there  is  reason  to  siLspect  that  Babylonian  religion 
was  also  repre.sented,  for  there  are  traces  in  the 
Babylonian  literature  of  mining  and  quarrying 
operations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  and 
in  the  adjacent  country  of  Midian,  and  these 
traces  are  very  suggestive  of  religious  concomi- 
taiit-s,  especially  when  we  find  a  reflexion  of  the 
Babylonian  theology  in  the  very  name  of  the 
sacred  mountain.  Mount  Sinai,  in  fact,  is  named 
after  the  moon-god  Sin  (cf.  the  formation  of 
Mordecai  from  the  name  of  Marduk)  ;  and  if  this  be 
so,  it  was  from  the  earliest  times  a  place  of  sanctity, 
and  the  routes  that  converge  upon  it  would  easily 
acquire  the  character  of  haj  routes  or  pilgrim 
roads.  There  is  therefore  no  a  priori  difficulty 
in  the  account  of  the  wandering  of  the  children  of 
Israel  to  a  sacred  mount,  nor  any  need  to  regard 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  as  acquired  in  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  or  projected  back  upon  the  story  by 
later  chroniclers. 

The  real  problem  lies  in  the  identification  of  the 
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mountain  described  in  the  Pent.,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is  a 
mass  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  conspicnoas 
objects  in  the  lanctecape,  and  certain  to  have  early 
attracted  attention  and  invited  nomenclature.  We 
are  assuming  that  Mt.  Sinai  is  somewhere  in  the 
tongue  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  between 
the  two  arms  of  that  sea  which  constitute  respec- 
tively the  Golf  of 'A^ba  and  the  Golf  of  Suez. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  Sayce 
thinks  he  has  grounds  for  locating  Mt.  Sinai  outside 
the  peninsula  and  in  the  land  of  Midian  itself. 
In  this  he  is  following  in  some  points  an  earlier  and 
more  fantastic  suggestion  of  Beke.  The  advantage 
of  such  a  theory  lies  in  the  fact  (1)  that  Mt.  Sinai 
is  closely  connected  with  the  land  of  Midian  in  the 
biblical  account.  Tliitber  Moses  escapes  from  the 
wrath  of  Pharaoh,  and  while  engaged  in  pastoral 
occupations  ia  that  land  he  sees  the  theopnany  of 
the  burning  bush.  Moreover,  his  wife  and  her 
relations  are  Midianite.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Midian  is  on  the  farther  side  of  'AVaoa  to  the 
east  and  north,  and  that  special  evidence  is  needed 
if  we  wonld  include  in  it  the  surroundings  of  the 
traditional  Mt.  Sinai.  (2)  The  theory  furnishes  a 
new  explanation  of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  sea,  which  on  this  theory  is  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba ;  (3)  it  finds  a  site  for  the  much-disputed 
Eliin  in  the  modem  Aileh  (ancient  Eloth) ;  (4)  it 
explains  why  nothing  is  said  about  the  exquisite 
valley  of  Feiran  by  a  writer  who  is  so  careful  to 
record  the  palm-trees  and  springs  (certainly  of  a 
much  inferior  quality)  at  Ehm ;  the  identification 
of  Rephidim  with  Feiran  is,  on  this  hypothesis, 
incorrectly  made. 

The  theory  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside;  the 
main  objection  to  it  lies  in  the  itinerary  (which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  daily  marches  along  a 
conventional  road).  No  satisfactory  attempt  has 
been  made  to  trace  this  itinerary  to  the  K  or  N. 
of  the  Gulf  of 'Akaba.  • 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  theory  of  a  (trans-' A]f:aba) 
Midianite  Sinai  as  inconsistent  with  the  most 
natural  interpretation  of  the  biblical  traditions,  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  most  likely  spot  within 
the  peninsula  to  which  those  traditions  can  be 
referred.  And  first  of  all  we  may  clear  away  the 
apparent  confusion  between  Horeb  and  Sinai  which 
occurs  in  the  Pent.,  and  has  often  been  perplexing 
to  commentators  who  had  to  reconcile  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  to  the  motmtain  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb'  (Ex  3>),  with  which  of.  1  K  19»,  where 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  come  'to  the  mountain  of 
God,  even  to  Horeb.'  Here  and  in  other  places 
'  the  mountain  of  God '  is  identified  with  Horeb, 
{.«.  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  practically  interchange- 
able. An  examination  of  the  sources  of  the 
narrative  will  show  that  Horeb  is  the  term  used 
for  the  seat  of  the  Deity  in  E  and  D,  while  Sinai  is 
the  term  used  in  J  and  P.  According  to  the  sources, 
then,  we  can  onlv  say  that  the  centre  of  the  worship 
of  J"  ia  in  Horeo  according  to  the  northern  tribes, 
and  in  Siuai  aocording  to  the  southern ;  and  no 
further  help  is  forthcoming  for  the  location  of 
Horeb  (which  may  simply  mean  'waste '). 

Returning  to  tne  question  of  the  actual  moun- 
tain involv»i  in  the  tradition,  we  have  a  remark- 
able divergence  of  opinion  amongst  critics  and 
tatvellers,  not  a  few  of  whom  (especially  Lepsius 
and  Ebers)  have  sought  to  identify  the  biblical 
Sinai  with  Mt.  Serbal,  which  rises  just  above  the 
oasis  of  Feiran  to  the  south.  It  majr  be  admitted 
that  Serbal  is  a  much  more  conspicuous  object 
than  Jebel  Musa  (the  traditional  mountain  of  the 
Law),  although  it  is  not  so  lofty.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  centre  of  early  Christian  life 
in  the  peninsula  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
occupation  of  the  holy  places  is  in  the  Wady 


Feiran,  which  stands  for  the  ancient  Paran,  the 
seat  of  an  episcopate  and  the  home  of  innumer- 
able ascetics,  whose  caves  and  rude  d>YelIings  maj 
still  be  traced.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  if 
it  should  be  maintained  that  the  special  place  of 
sanctity  in  the  peninsula  was  not  far  from  the 
Wady  Feiran,  in  which  case  Serbal  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  the  holy  mountain.  In  further  support  of 
this  it  is  urged  that  immediately  after  the  battle 
with  Amalek  the  Israelites  are  said  (Ex  10^)  to  have 
come  to  Mt.  Sinai,  or  at  all  events  to  the  wUdemesa 
which  bears  the  name  of  that  mountain,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  mountain  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  Rephidim,  which  is  almost 
universaUy  identified  with  the  Wady  Feiran.  So 
that,  when  we  combine  the  biblical  statement  of 
the  proximity  of  Rephidim  to  Mt.  Sinai  with  the 
undoubted  fact  that  Feiran  is  the  primitive 
Christian  metropolis,  a  strong  case  is  made  out  for 
identifying  the  beautiful  and  imposing  Mount 
Serbal  with  the  biblical  Sinai.  Various  attempts 
have  further  been  made,  by  means  of  quotations 
from  Cosmaslndicopleustes,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  eto., 
to  show  that  there  has  been  a  monastic  translation 
of  the  accepted  site  of  Sinai  from  Serbal  to  Jebel 
Musa  (cf.  Lepsius,  Tour  from  Thebes  and  th» 
PeninttUa  of  Sinai,  1846,  tr.  by  Cottrell ;  and 
Ebers,  Dxirch  Gosen  eum  Sinai,  2nd  ed.  Leipzig, 
1881).  And  it  has  been  affirmed  in  accordance 
with  this  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  monastery 
or  monastic  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jebel  Musa  before  the  convent,  called  popularly 
after  the  name  of  St.  Catherine,  was  built  by 
Justinian. 

Unfortunately  for  this  ingenious  hypothesis,  it 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  absurdity  oy  the  dis- 
covery of  a  document  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  pilgrim  itineraries,  and  which 
for  the  settlement  of  the  early  Christian  tradition 
has  immense  weight.  We  refer  to  the  document 
known  as  the  Peregtrinatio  SUvics,  edited  in  Rome 
in  1887  by  Gamurrini  from  an  imperfect  MS,  and 
rince  repnnted  by  J.  H.  Bernard  as  a  volume  of  the 
Pal^ine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society.  The  pilgrimage 
in  question  is  dated  in  the  years  385-388  by  its 
editor,  and  its  authorship  is  assigned  with  good 
reason  to  a  lady  from  Aquitaine.  The  imperfect  MS 
opens  with  topographical  details  which  certainly 
identify  the  plam  of  er-Rabah  in  front  of  Jebel 
Musa  ('vallem  infinitam  ingens*  planissima  et 
valde  pulchram,  et  trans  vallem  apparebat  mons 
sanctus  Dei  Syna ').  And,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
route  which  Silvia  describes  between  Egypt  and 
Sinai,  and  the  holy  places  which  she  visits,  coincide 
closely  with  the  route  and  the  sanctities  recorded 
in  modem  books  of  travel.   The  theory  of  the  dis- 

51acement  of  the  traditional  Sinai  from  Serbal  to 
ebel  Musa  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  may 
therefore  be  abandoned,  and  this  practically 
amounts  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Serbal- 
Sinai  theory  itself  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
traditional  site.  Any  residual  difficulties  which 
are  connected  with  the  account  of  the  Exodus 
and  the  last  stages  of  the  journey  to  Sinai 
are  probably  due  to  unhistorical  elements  in  the 
tradition.  Mt.  Sinai  must  therefore  be  sought  in 
the  cluster  of  eminences  which  includes  Jebel 
Katerina,  Jebel  Musa,  etc.  Of  these  the  highest 
is  Jebel  Katerina,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
attempt  has  been  successful  to  find  at  the  foot  of 
Jebel  Katerina  a  suitable  place  for  an  Israelite 
encampment.  And  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  traditional  site  must  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
identification  until  further  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  from  unexpected  quarters. 

*  Ingmt=valdt  in  tliia  document  trequentl;:  bat  ben  in  tti 
nabinl  wom,  tor  ibe  sa^  •  little  kter  vaU»  iUa  quam  diat 
ingeni. 
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The  traditional  Sinai  is  bounded  on  the  north 
ride  by  the  great  plain  er-Ra)^ah,  out  of  which  it 
rises  precipitously ;  on  its  east  and  west  sides  are 
wadis  named  reepectively,  the  one  on  the  east 
Wady  ed-Deir  and  the  one  on  the  west  Wady 
el-Leia.  The  former  takes  its  name  (VaUev  of 
the  Conrent)  from  the  celebrated  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  which  stands  npon  the  slope  of  the 
mountain;  the  derivation  of  the  other  name  is 
more  obscure.  In  this  western  wady  are  the 
remains  of  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Majtyrs  (Deir 
el-Arba'in)  and  a  number  of  other  traces  of  early 
monastic  life,  and  by  this  valley  it  is  customary  to 
make  the  ascent  of  Jebel  Katerina,  which  lies 
to  the  S.W.  of  Jebel  Musa.  The  northernmost 
peak  of  Jebel  Musa  is  called  Ras  es-Sufsafeh 
('  Head  of  the  Willow,'  probably  from  a  tree 
growing  in  one  of  its  {^uUies),  and  is  commonly 
taken  as  the  place  of  promulgation  of  the  Law, 
for  which  it  is  a  very  striking  and  suitable  site. 
The  height  of  Sufsafen  is  6937  rt.,  while  the  south- 
em  peaik  is  somewhat  lower.  The  latter  is  the 
true  holy  place  according  to  the  Greek  and  Arab 
tradition.  There  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight  of 
rude  steps  commencing  not  far  from  tne  convent, 
and  extending,  with  sught  intermission,  almost  to 
the  sninmitk 

AsnmoitAL  l!loia.—Otjteti(mi  to  Ote  tradUioruU  fit*  ^  Jft. 
iSinai.— In  the  UmpAng  we  have  found  ouneiTM  doaelf  tn 
■ooord  irith  th*  tnoiUonal  view  of  Use  route  of  the  Exodiu, 
•nd  of  the  looation  of  Mt.  SinaL  It  the  Imelite*  raally  went 
into  the  Sinaitio  peninmila.  the  route  and  the  goal  of  their 
wanderlDgf  have  probably  been  correctly  Identiflea.  We  have 
■hown  that  the  tradition  in  favour  of  JeM  Mtua  ia  earlier  and 
more  oonatent  than  baa  generally  been  reoognlxed.  But  the 
real  difficultgr  begina  with  the  qnecUon  whether  the  bIbUaal  Mt. 
Sinai  was  In  the  peninsula,  after  all.  Objection  after  objection 
has  been  raised  under  this  head,  and  some  of  them  are  not  easy 
toretute.  (l^TbabibUaal  references  to  Ht.  Sinai  do  not  seam  to 
warrant  an  IdantiflcaUon  In  the  Umila  of  the  peninsula.  Dt  1> 
gives  a  distance  of  11  dan  from  Boreb  to  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
and  this  would  agree  well  enough  with  the  distaiww  from  Jebel 
Musa.  But  in  other  imssgM,  such  as  Dt  82*,  Hab  S>,  the 
contiguity  between  Sinai  and  Edom  sesms  to  be  mors  pro- 
nounced :  even  il  wa  grant  a  certain  freedom  ot  aipresslon  to 
poetical  passages,  still  such  language  as  Dt  n*— 

J"  earns  from  Sinai, 

And  rose  from  Seir  onto  them, 
might,  in  view  at  Heb,  parallelism  of  the  monban,  imply  mora 
than  that  Sinai  was  in  the  direction  of  Seir.  It  mif^t  M  mged 
in  reply  that  the  passage  oontdnuea— 

HeahinadlortbfnmUt.  Parao, 
I  tram  Ueribab  ~  ' 


and  Paran  has  been  commonly  identified  with  Fiknm  in  the 
peninsula.  But  this  identilica&on  has  also  been  questioned  on 
account  of  the  parallelism  with  Ksdwh  and  other  refeienoes. 

(2)  Some  of  the  pisoss  in  the  itineiniy  of  Exodus  have 
apparently  been  found  ODtsida  the  limits  of  ths  peninsula,  as 
Glim  in  EUth-Eloth,  and  tiw  encampment  by  toe  sea  in  the 
Oulf  ot'Akaba. 

(8)  Ht.  Sinai  is  susjddonsly  connected  with  ttie  laiid  of  Midian, 
>nd  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  SinaiUc  peninsula  could  be  thus 
described.  At  the  time  at  tiM  Kxodos  it  wsa  an  Egyptian 

province. 

These  and  othtr  objections  lam  been  raised  against  the 
traditional  theory;  their  rasohition  depends  upon  the  flnal 
discrimination  o(  the  doaamantsnndariylnir  the  Pent,  and  upon 
the  results  of  further  andimdcgical  InTesogattons,  not  only  in 
the  peninsula  d  SInal  bat  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  it. 

LmuTUU,— Bobinson,  BRF*\.  SOU.,  1108.;  Stanlsy,  SP 
ti  f. ;  Palmer,  Oasrrt  tif  Us  Bxodu*,  patim ;  Bull,  Mount  5e<r, 
Sinai,  etc.,  61  ff.  tall  theee  support  the  identUIcation  of  Sinai 
with  Jebel  Huaal;  Lepeius,  Av/t,  S4Sa.,  416;  Ebers,  Dunh 
Ooien  turn  Sinai,  892  B.  [both  advocate  the  clahns  of  Mt^  Serbal] : 
Bayce,  UCM  268  H.  (his  view  is  discussed  above).  There  U  a  tuli 
account  of  the  controvenv  as  to  the  identity  of  Sinai  in  Dillm.- 
Byssel  on  Ex  101.  For  the  sacred  character  of  Mt.  Sinai  see 
W.  a.  Smith,  AS*  117 1.,  and  Smand,  Alttetl.  Rtlvrionigacli.^, 

no.  J.  Rendel  Hasbis. 

SINCERE.— In  1  P  2^  'sincere'  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  'onmized,'  'pure':  'Desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word'  (ri  Xoyixhr  Uokor  7<iXa,  Vulg. 
«ifi«  dolo,  Wya  '  with  out  gile,'  Tind.  '  which  is 
without  oorrupcion,'  Cran.  'which  is  with  out 
diMMate,'  Gen.  '  syncere,'  Rhem.  '  without  guile ' ; 
BV  goea  Iwek  to  Wye.  and  Rhem.  'which  is 


without  guile').  For  'sincere'  in  this  sense,  ef. 
Rhem.  NT,  Preface,  p.  16,  'We  translate  that 
text  which  is  most  mncere,  and  in  our  opinion, 
and  as  we  have  proved,  incorrupt ' ;  and  Cranmer, 
Worki,  L  134,  'If  there  be  none  other  offence 
laid  against  them  than  this  one,  it  will  be  much 
more  lor  the  conversion  of  all  the  fauters  hereof, 
after  mine  opinion,  that  their  consciences  may  be 
clearly  averted  from  the  same  by  communication 
of  sincere  doctrine  .  .  .  than  bv  we  justice  of  the 
law  to  sufler  in  such  ignoramoe.     J.  Hastings. 

SINGERS,  8IN0IN0.— See  artt.  Pbaisb  m  OT. 

and  Priests  and  Levites. 

SINGULAR  is  properly  that  which  concerns  a 
single  person  or  tning ;  so  AV,  after  Tindale,  in 
Lv  27*  '  When  a  man  shall  make  a  singular  vow' 
(n^  K^^d  RV '  shall  accomplish  a  vow,'  Rvm  '  make 
a  special  vow').*  So  also  Knox,  Workt,  iiL  141, 
'Without  hames  or  weaponis  (except  my  sling, 
staf,  and  stonis)  I  durst  interpryes  singular  battdl 
aganis  him ' ;  Bp.  Davenant,  ti\fe,  3^,  '  For  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  sane  or 
possible  Way  for  any  singular  person  to  attein  to 
the  comfortable  persuasion  that  nee  is  Elected  unto 
Salvation,  but  a  PosteriorL'  Cf.  the  phrase  'all 
and  singular,'  as  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  K. 
Edward  vi.  Second  Prayer-Book  (1662),  'And  for 
their  authority  in  this  behalf,  be  it  further  likewise 
enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  and 
singular  the  same  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all 
other  their  officers  exercising  Ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, as  well  in  place  exempt,  as  not  exempt^ 
within  their  dioceses,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority,  by  this  act,  to  reform,  correct,  and 
punish,  by  censure  of  the  Church,  all  and  singular 
persons  which  shall  offend  within  any  their  joiia* 
dictions  or  Dioceses.' 

Then  the  single  person  or  thing  may  be  regarded 
as  tpeeial  and  rvmarkdble,  as  Wis  14'*  '  the  singu- 
lar diligence  of  the  artificer.'  Cf.  Ridley,  Bnf» 
Declaration,  144,  '  Origen  .  .  .  was  compted  and 
judged  thi  singular  teacher  in  his  tyme  of  Christea 
religion ' ;  Mt  6*  Tind.  '  And  yf  ye  be  frendly  to 
youre  brethren  onlye,  what  smgular  thynge  doo 
yet'  J.  Hastinos. 

BINIK  (D<rp;  tUptan',  d»  terra  australi).—Tb» 
'land  of  Sinim'  (Is  40**)  most,  from  the  context, 
have  been  in  the  extoeme  south  or  east  of  the 
known  world.  In  the  south.  Sin  [Pelusium,  Ezk 
SO"*-)  and  Syene  (Ezk  29'°  SC)  have  been  snggested 
(the  former  by  Saadya,  Bochart,  and  EwaJd ;  the 
latter  by  Cheyne  lliUrod.  to  Is.  276,  and  in  SBOT], 
who  would  read  vw,  with  J.  D.  MichaeUs, 
Klostermann,  Maria),  imt  theee  places  are  perhaps 
too  near.  The  LXX  favours  the  view  that  a 
country  in  the  east  was  intended,  and  modem 
commentators  have  identified  Sinim  with  China, 
the  land  of  the  Since.  The  name  Tsin  was  known 
as  early  as  the  12th  cent.  B.a ;  and  it  was  not 
improbably  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians.  There 
was  a  trade,  at  a  very  early  date,  between  the 
extreme  east  and  southern  Anibia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  interpretation  of  the  name  Sinim  as 
referring  to  China,  which  was  first  snggested  by 
Gesenius,  is  stronglv  opposed  by  Dillm.  [Jesaja, 
ad  loc.),  Dnhm,  and.  Ricnthofen  (Chirta,  L  436  f., 
604).  Dillm.  e.g.  points  out  that  no  Israelitea 
could  have  been  in  China  at  the  time  of  this 
prophecy,  that  we  should  expect  mn  not 'd,  and 
the  name  T«ift  (derived  from  a  dynasty  of  255  B.a) 
oonld  not  have  been  yet  in  use  in  Babylon. 

C.  W .  Wosow. 

SINITES  (')*90;  A  i'Krannuot,  Luc  i  'Aowrsl). — 

*  On  the  vocalization  and  meaning  of  tiisHak  ■mxA  sss  ths 
Ontnm,,  espanlally  DillnL-Byasel,  adlo*. 
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A  Canaanite  people,  Gn  10"^!  Ch  l".  DUlm. 
{Geiusit,  ad  loc.)  compares  the  name  of  the  rained 
city  $in,  mentioned  by  Jerome  {Qwsst.),  as  not  far 
from  Arl^a  at  the  foot  of  Lebwion.  Strabo  (xvi. 
IL  18)  also  names  a  mountain  stronghold  Sinna(n) 
(Zivw,  accns.)  on  Lebanon,  and  a  Phoen.  city 
Sidnu  is  named  along  with  Siemar  and  Arffa  in  an 
AesvT.  inscription  (Del.  Paradiet,  282;  of.  W.  M. 
MilUer,  A*,  u.  Europ.  289). 

BIH-OFFEBINO.— See  Saceificb,  p.  837^. 

BIOH^l.  Oknr;  LXX  ZniSir)  A  name  of  Hbbhon, 
Dt  4*.  Sion  is  taken  by  some  to  be  a  textual 
error  for  SiRiOM  (I'^l^),  the  Zidonian  name  of  the 
same  mountain,  Dt  3*.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  reading  of  the  Syr.,  which,  however,  is  as 
likely  to  m  a  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Driver,  ad  loe.).  Like  Senib,  Sion  may  have 
originally  been  the  designation  of  a  particular  part 
of  Hermon.   2.  See  ZiON.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

SIPHMOTH  [tivxff ;  B  "Laipel,  A  Za<teju<6t ;  Sepha- 
nuith). — One  of  the  places,  'where  David  and  his 
men  were  wont  to  haunt,  to  which  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  was  sent  after  David's 
return  to  Ziklae  (1  S  80").  It  is  mentioned  with 
Aroer,  now  'AraraJi,  to  the  east  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  Eshtemoa,  now  ei-Semffa,  in  the  hill-country 
S.  of  Hebron.  The  site  was  unknown  to  Eusebins 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  «.  'La^ituS,  Sofamoth),  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  recovered.  It  was  probably  in 
the  Negeb  to  the  S.  of  Eshtemoa.  Riebm  (HWB) 
suggests  that  Zabdi,  the  Shiphmite  (1  Ch  27"), 
was  a  native  of  Siphmoth  and  not  of  Shepham — 
the  change  from  ShU)  S  being  easily  made,  and  a 
few  MSS  reading  Shiph-  for  Siph-  in  1  SwnueL 
See  Shkphail  C.  W.  Wilson. 

BlPPU^-See  Saph. 

BIBAOH  (BOOK  OF)^ 

L  Hirtonr. 
U.  Impomooa. 

UL  NuneuidPlMaiBllwmh. 
hr.  Name  of  tbe  Antbor. 
T.  Editions. 
tL  Greek  Text 
tU.  Teratoni  and  QooUtioac 
tUL  The  8yri*c  Text 
Ix.  The  Hebrew  Text*. 
X.  OontenU  nd  Theoloty. 
Utentnre. 
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TIu  origfnat  Bebrta  tf  aportiM  Sodttiaitieu*;  B^Byasel, 
Ttandaaon  of  Hracb  with  Notes  In  Di*  Apeikrypkm  dteneut, 
. . .  ed.  bjr  E.  Kantach  (IBOO,  L)and  iaSK  1000, 1901: 
Witiamif  Sm  Sbn,  Portitmi  ^  the  Book  BnletvMinmu,  ed.  by 
Bchechter-Taylor  (18M) ;  0  the  Greek,  H  the  Hebrew,  t  the 
Latin,  m  the  STiiaa  Test,  p  tbe  ByriMO  tnuiilatiaa  ol  Paul  at 
Tellal."^  ' 

i.  HiSTOKT. — The  history  of  the  book,  which  in 
the  English  BiUe  retained  the  Latin  name  Eccleti- 
tuticua,  while  it  is  called  in  German  the  book  (of) 
Jesus  Sirach  or,  abbreviated,  Siraeh,  falls  into  two 
periods,  the  second  beginning  on  13th  May  1896, 
when  S.  Schechter,  TcHmadio  reader  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Lewis  there,  that  the  fragment  of  a  Hebrew  MS 
of  hers,  which  he  had  taken  with  him,  represented 
'  a  piect  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Eccletiastictis. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  was  discovered ' 
(see  A.  S.  Lewis,  In  the  Shadow  of  Sinai:  A  Story 
of  Travel  and  Research  from  1895  to  1897  ;  Cani- 
bridse,  1898,  p.  174).  Since  that  day,  39  out  of  tbe 
61  cnapters  of  which  the  book  consists  have  been 
recovered  totally  or  in  part  in  Hebrew  from  4 
different  MSS,  and  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
this  book  has  thus  been  opened.  What  we  knew 
aboat  it  before  that  time  or  believed  we  knew,  is. 


perhaps,  best  summed  up  in  the  Introduction  and 
Commentary  of  A.  Edersheim,  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  ('Apocrypha,'  ed.  by  Henry  Waoe 
(London,  1888),  iL  1-239). 

ii.  lupOKTANCE. — In  many  respects  this  book  ia 
the  most  important  of  the  so-called  Apocrypha. 
It  is  important  for  the  student  of  history  who 
wishes  to  trace  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  transition 
from  the  OT  to  the  NT,  and  it  is  important  on 
account  of  the  influence  it  exercised  and  still  exer- 
cises on  the  religious  life  of  generations.  Both 
the  Jubilee  Rhythm  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
(partially  translated  in  Hymns  Artcient  and 
Modem,  178,  177),  and  what  may  be  called  the 
German  Te  Deum,  Nun  danket  atle  Gott  (ib.  379), 
are  taken  from  this  book.  How  much  has  been 
lost  by  those  parts  of  the  Church  which  excluded 
it  from  their  Bibles  may  be  gathered  from  the  use 
made  of  it  in  other  murts,  not  only  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman,  which  place  it  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  whole  Bible,  but  also  in  the  Lutheran, 
which  placed  it  among  the  Apocrypha  but  made  a 
very  Isjge  use  of  it. 

On  the  Latin  Ohoroh  oompare  espedally  Aagiutlna.  When 
be  collected  from  the  Bible,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  liii  ao- 
ciUled  SpeevXum,  i.e.  ttioee  nueacres  which  he  considered  uHeful 
for  the  guidance  of  ttie  religious  life,  he  found  in  this  book  more 
for  his  purpose  (p^um  Auio  opwi  neoMsarta)  than  in  any  other 
liook  cf  the  dot  NT  (no  fewer  than  36  pages  out  of  28a  in  the 
edition  of  Welhrlch  ICSEL,  toL  ziL  1887] ;  from  Proverbs  21 
pagei^  from  Hatthaw  18).  After  the  excerpts  from  those  boolcs 
'qttos  »t  Judai  oanimlcos  lialtent,'  he  goes  on  to  say  *  aed  non 
sunt  omittendl  et  hi  quoe  quidem  ante  aalvatoris  adventum 
constat  ease  oonscriptos,  sed  eoa  non  receptee  a  Judtsis  recipit 
tamen  eiusdem  aalvatoris  wwlwiiai  in  his  sunt  duo  qui  Salomonis 
anpellantur  a  plaribus  propter  quandam  stent  exutimo  eloquU 
sunilitudinem.  nam  Salomonis  non  esse  niliii  dubitaut  quiqus 
doctiores.  neo  tamen  eius  qui  Sapientia  didtur  quisnam  ait 
autor  apparet.  ilium  vero  altenun  quern  vocamua  Eccleei. 
astlcnm,  quod  Jesus  quMam  scripserit,  qui  cogncminatnr 
Sirach,  constat  inter  eos  qui  eundem  lllirum  totum  legerunt.' 

As  to  the  Lutheran  Ohuich  it  m»  be  noted  that  the  protocols 
of  the  Meisterainger  of  Nflmberg  alone  mention  aiwut  iOO  aongk 
all  beginning  'Jesus  Sirach'  or  'Binoh  (the  wise  man)'— eea 
the  Indexes  published  by  K.  Dtescher  in  vol.  214  (1897)  of  tbe 
ZAterorltelu  Voroin.  In  1076  a  preacher  published  the  themes 
and  dispositions  of  170  sermons  on  this  nook,*  and  the  Bible 
Sodety  of  Halle  (founded  by  Franoke.Oanstdn}  dronlated  from 
1712-1828  no  fewer  than  77,106  coples.t 

iiL  Nahe  AND  Place  in  the  Bible.— (a)  Place. 
(1)  The  book  had  at  no  time  a  place  among  the  24 
(or  22)  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  thongh  it  is 
quoted  in  one  passage  of  the  Bab.  Talmud  {Berakh- 
oth,  48a)  with  the  quotation-formula  '  as  it  is 
written,'  which  is  used  elsewhere  only  of  the 
acknowledged  books ;  but  in  the  parallel  passages 
tiie  name  of  the  book  is  added.  In  two  other 
passages  two  rabbinical  authorities  actually  quote 
from  our  lx>ok,  while  believing  themselves  to  be 
quoting  from  Scripture  (see  Strack,  'Kanon  des 
AT '  in  PHE*  ix.  753).  The  book  is  therefore  not 
mentioned  in  those  lists  of  the  canonical  books 
which  profess  to  g^ve  the  Jewish  Canon,  as 
Melito,  Origen,  Cynl  of  Jerusalem,  Gr^iy  of 
Nazianzns,  Amphilochius,  psendo  -  Athsjiasins* 
Synopsis,  Canon  of  Laodicea,  eapUulus  (Zahn, 
GeschiehU  des  Kanon*,  vol.  iL).  Epiphanius,  de 
Mens.  4  (Lagarde,  Symmicta,  iL  157),  says  on  the 
two  books,  mentioned  above  by  Augustine,  Wis- 
dom and  Sirach  :  adrot  x/>4o'tMOt  Jii*  'Iti  koI  lidifKi/iM, 
iXK'  eh  ipiSitir  ruir  jnrrui*  o6k  dfa^porrcu't  tt  i  oiSi 
if  T$  ipi>r  J[p'i|j)  iftriSiiaiw,  toDt'  iaTlf  ir  rf  TTjt  iui- 

(2)  But  Sirach  had  a  sure  and  prominent  place 
among  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  the  Greek  and 

*  Sturanm  HomiUarum  T)itmatioanm  «  Sapiontia  na>a- 
fn,  tivt  EoeluUutieo  Jetu  filii  Siraeh  centum  et  stpttM^inta 
diipotittonee,  annotationibue  textualibut  iUmtrata,  guibui 
prt^/tms,  libtr  Sbruadit  gneeue  sum  nuiia  (setimuut .  .  . 
antore  .  .  .  W.  H.  Stissank  Lipsla,  2  pts.  (167(1)1 4ta 

t  On  the  use  made  ot  the  book  in  the  English  Church  see 
below,  p.  »0)>. 

{  Oompare  with  this  assertion  Luther's  definition  o(  tha 
Apooypna,  as  'Bucher,  so  der  Helligen  Scfaritt  nloht  glakt 
(dudten,  nod  doob  nfitillch  and  got  m  Isasn  sind.' 
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still  more  in  the  Latin  Churches.  In  the  MSS  of 
the  Greek  Bibles  it  was  most  commonly  grouped 
with  the  other  Poetical  books  (see  the  lists  in 
S'weto'a  Introduction,  pp.  198-214)  ;  the  order  being 
in  cod.  S:  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd., 
Sirach,  Job  ;  in  B  :  Ps.,  Prov.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Wisd.,  Sirach,  Esth.  ;  in  AN :  Ps.,  Job,  Prov., 
Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd.,  Sirach. 

On  the  question  whether  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  Wisdom 
uid  Sirach  as  an  Appendix  to  the  NT,  see,  on  the  one  tide, 
Oredner-Volkraar,  Gtschichte  det  jieutfgt.  Canon/I^  p.  387  (on  the 
■trench  of  Photius,  cod.  109,  i  it        cramroi  fof  his  'EiOjyttl) 

nv  Sum  UittiXMi  rit  MirrtXSt  meu  'vSw  Km^aXjxv*  luti  t4v 
'Ei>»Xfiri«rr<«<iO,  and  B.  Eickboff,  Dot  ST  da  Cltmem 
(Froer.  Schleswig,  1900,  p.  2S);  on  the  other  side  Zahn, 
UetohiehU  det  Kanotu,  ii.  228. 

The  Sdth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  orders :  f{u0ei> 
Si  i/xiv  xpoaurrofKlaBui  ftavOiptw  Ofiurv  rodt  riovs  Hir 
2o(plav  ToO  iro\vfia$oOs  Zetpdx* 

The  Coptic  Church  counts  6  books  of  Wisdom 
{i(ii<ro<t>os) ;  see  I.  Gnidi,  '  II  canone  biblico  della 
cliiesa  copta'  {Revue  biblique,  x.  2,  166,  169)  =  Job 
+  Salomone 5 libri  (Prov.,  vVisid.,  Eccl.,  La Sapienza 
di  Bagor  ben  Bagy  {  =  np'  p  -lu*),  Cant.) ;  after  the 
Prophets  follows  La  Sapienza  ^  Gesii  figlio  di 
Sirach  scriba  di  Salomone. 

(3)  In  the  Western  Church,  too,  it  became  at  a 
very  early  date  common  to  group  these  5  books 
(Prov.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Wisd.,  and  sirach)  together 
and  presently  to  count  them  all  as  Solomonic 
One  passage  from  Augustine  has  been  already 
quoted  [§  1] :  in  ds  Doct.  Chritt.  ii.  13  he  says  of 
Wisdom  and  Sirach  :  '  de  quadam  similitudine 
Salomonis  esse  dicnntur  .  .  .  qui  tamen  quoniam 
in  auctoritatem  recipi  memerunt  jnxta  pro- 
pheticos  enumerandi  sunt.'  Innocent  I.  [Ep.  ad 
Exsuperium)  counts  expressly,  after  Prophetarum 
libri  xvi.,  '  Salomonis  libri  v.,'  then  Psalterium ; 
so  also  Cassiodorius  {de  Inst.  Div.  litt.  14 ;  but  see 
Zahn,  Getch.  d.  Kan.  IL  270,  271  n.  6,  272),  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397  (can.  47  =  39),  the 
stichometrical  list  from  Freisingen  published  by 
C.  H.  Turner  (JThSt  ii.  240),  while,  m  the  list  of 
the  MS  of  F.  Arevalo  {I.e.  p.  241),  in  jiseudo- 
Gelasius  and  in  Isidore,  'Salomonis  libn  iiL'  is 
followed  by  Wisdom  and  Sirach  (in  pseudo-Gelasius 
in  the  order  Sirach,  Wisdom).*  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  found  in  mediaeval  Bibles  and  translations — 
for  instance  in  the  famous  Wenzel  Bible  at  Vienna 
(on  which  see  Kurrelmeyer,  Amer.  Joum.  of  Phil. 
xxi.  62,  69) ;  and  this  custom  of  placing  Sirach  and 
Wisd.  in  company  with  Prov.,  Eool.,  and  Cant., 
and  of  reckoning  all  five  as  books  of  Solomon, 
became  so  prevalent  that  aa  late  as  the  sLzteentn 
and  seventeenth  centuries  several  separate  editions 
of  this  {[roup  were  published,  not  only  in  Latin 
but  also  in  English,  either  with  the  express  head- 
ing '  libri  Salomonis '  or  without  it. 

Bee  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Britlah  Muaeum  ■  Blble'(OI)  the 
remark  before  Hagiographa  (ooL  Its,  comp.  with  ns,  710,  where 
Birach  hj  mistake  u  called  'the  Book  of  Wisdom')'  Latin 
•dlUom  containing  theae  6  books  are  in  the  Brib  Mus.  from 
Antw.  16S7 ;  Paris,  1537 ;  Lyons,  164S ;  Paris,  1664 :  Antw.  U91 ; 
with  Psalms,  1629;  Psalteriuiu  Davidis  et  Libri  sapientiales 
(without  Cant.),  Leiden,  ISSQi  Of  English  editions  the  two 
oMeet  ai« :  The  Boket  v  Salomon,  namtlf,  rmtrbia,  Beeleei- 
tpientia,  and  Beelttiattiau  or  „'  ' 


SSpimtia,  and  Eeeleeiattieue  or  Jens  Us  tonne  of 
Synth  (the  ttory  «/  Bell,  vhjch  it  the  aiHj  chapter  <i/ Daniel 
after  the  Latin),  E.  Whytchuich,  London  [IMO't],  Svo  (in  the 
copy  of  the  Br.  Hus.  a  few  MS  notes  by  King  Henry  rm.;  the 
tttrt  follows  that  of  the  Bible  of  1S86  ;  a  reprint  VM,  Itao) ;  The 
boket  of  Salomon,  namely,  Proterbia,  Se^etiatlei,  Cantiea 
Cantieorum,  Bedesiattiaut  or  Ittut  the  tonne  of  Syrach,  W. 
Bonham,  London  [1542  T],  8vo  (text  follows  Oieat  Bible  of  1639 ; 
another  ed.  Wyllyam  Copland,  London,  Jan.  1660  [1661],  Sro). 

The  order  in  the  present  English  editions  of  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Es.,  2  Es.,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  Rest 
01  Esther,  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Siraoh,  etc.) 

■  On  Mommian's  Hst,  the  CWaliyM  ClorvmoiiMiMU,  the  £<t<r 
«a«nnii«iiton«»otfiobblo,iea8wue,/ii(r«Lp.212ff.  Seealio 
the  Damadna  list  pobllshad  Igr  0.  H.  Tamv,  yrikSt,  L  H7. 


seems  to  go  back  in  the  last  instance  to  the  German 
(Zurich)  translation  of  Leo  Jud  (Ziirich,  1529,  fol. 
and  8vo ;  Strassburg,  1529-30),  which  separated 
'die  Biiclier  die  by  den  alien  onder  Biblisehe 
geschrifft  nit  gezelt  sind,  aueh  by  den  Ebreem  nit 
gefunden '  from  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  arranged 
them  1-2  Es.,  Tob.,  Jud.,  Bar.,  Wisd.,  <das  Buch 
Ecclesiasticns  das  man  nennen  mag  die  weiaen 
Sprilch  Jesu  des  Suns  Sirach,'  1-3  Mac.,  Sus.,  Bel 
and  Dragon. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
separated  'AriKpu^i  aX  rap'  E;3aioi;  [sic]  ix  toO  tuv 
i^iOTrlarwr  dpifffioS  ffvyKaBlrrarrai,  is  that  of  Lonicerus 
(Argentorati,  Cephaleus,  1524,  26).  Its  order  is  : 
Tob.,  Jud.;  Bar.,  Ep.  Jer.;  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  Esdras,  2o^(a  SoXo/iwrrot,  So^ia  'Ii^roS 
vloO  Xeipdx.  The  ground  of  Luther's  (1534)  arrange- 
ment (Judith,  Wisd. ;  Tob.,  Sirach)  becomes  clear 
only  from  his  Prefaces,  which  are  now  omitted  in 
almost  all  German  Bibles :  the  story  was  made  to 
be  followed  by  the  fabula  docet. 

In  Syriac  Lexicographical  Notes  on  the  Bible 
the  oraer  is :  Kings,  Kuth,  Wisd.,  Eccl.,  Cant., 
Sirach,  Prophets  (see  Oputeula  Nestoriana,  ed.  G. 
HofTmann). 

(6)  JVani«.— Luther  says  in  his  Preface;  'This 
book  has  been  called  hitherto  in  Latin  Eccleti- 
asticus,  which  has  been  rendered  the  spiritual 
discipline  {die  geistlicke  Zucht).  Elsewhere  its 
true  name  is  Jents  Sirach,  after  its  master,  as  it  is 
styled  in  its  own  Preface  and  the  Greek,*  in  the  same 
way  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  are  styled  after  their  masters.' 
In  our  documents  it  is  styled  (1)  So^ta  Xeipax  in 
codex  B  (inscr.) ;  (2)  2o^ia  Iijirav  mov  Scipax  (or 
St-)  in  codd.  ACS,  and  in  the  subscription  of  B. 
Ch.  50  has  the  inscription  XIpo<reirxTt  Irjaov  uov 
Zet^Xi  Biid  occurs  separately  under  this  heading, 
e.g.  in  cod.  Bodl.  misc.  gr.  205  (xiv  cent.) ;  (3)  Xotfxa 
1)  rapaperot  lri<Tov  viov  ^etpax  stands  in  the  editioa 
of  Camerarius,  1551,  before  the  so-called  Prolojpis 
incerti  auctoris.  The  expression  rardptrot  is  applied 
to  Proverbs  (Eus.  HE  iv.  22),  to  Wisd.  (Athan., 
Synops.,  Kpiph.,  subscr.  in  codex  Syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus),  to  Sirach  (Eus.  DE  viii.  2,  Jerome). 

Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes :  ^i^rlv  4  roG  'Ii^roO 
Zo01a,  4  ypa^  {Str.  iL  180),  4  2o0(a,  rapi 
SoXo/uDm  (ii.  160),  ra/)d  ZoXo/tuwros,  TLiutayiaybt. 
Origen  (ii.  77) :  roO  t6  HrfypaiijtB.  r^y  Zo^ttv 
(caraXtTitTot  'Iiio'oO  vtoC  'Zipi.x ',  (iii.  48)  ^nfi\»  yip  ii 
'Zodila,  (139)  \eyoiarit  Tyt  ypatfiijs. 

In  the  ofScial  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  the 
book  has  the  heading  Ecclesiasticus ;  then  follows, 
'  In  Ecclesiasticum  Jesu  tilii  Sirach  Prologus.' 
Ch  60  has  the  heading  '  Oratio  Jesu  filii  Sirach.' 
In  the  oodex  Amiatinus  the  inscription  and  sub- 
scription is  Liber  Ecclesiasticum  Salomonis;  the 
subscription  standing  after  3  Regn.  8"*",  ivhioh 
follows  in  this  MS  immediately  after  ch.  61.  The 
same  arrangement  is  found  in  mediteval  Biblea,  as 
the  Wenzel  Bible,  the  firstGerman  Bible  (Eggeatein, 
Strassburg,  c.  1461). 

Very  strange  is  the  heading  'EirxXitntumcfc  (be- 
cause hitherto  found  only  in  Latin  and  the  pas- 
sage of  Photius  quoted  above)  f  in  cod.  248  before 

*  Of  i^ilnted  Greek  texts  lAither  knew  probably  only  the  edition 
of  Lonicerus  Just  mentioned,  1626;  the  other  texts  printed  at 
that  time  were  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Ximenes,  1614,  and  In 
the  Greek  Bible  of  Aldus,  1618 ;  Melanchtbon's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Bible  appeared  a  few  months  before  Luther's  death,  1M& 
Fra.  Delitzscn  (Studien  tur  BntetehungtgetohuAtt  der  Poty- 

?lottenlnbel  dee  Cardinali  XimeM,  Leipng,  1871,  pi,  6)  state* 
hat  Luther  nowhere  mentions  the  Bible  of  Xlmenes,  but  that 
Melanchthon  refers  to  it  while  Luther  was  Uring,  and  that  the 
library  of  Wittenberg  possessed  the  copy  dedicated  to  the 
Elector;  two  yean  attar  the  death  of  liutbar  it  pawed  into  tha 
library  of  Jena. 

t  Besides  the  statement  oi  Zahn,  Otieh.  d  Am.  H.  Stt,  d 
ODconomos,  nn  t  tp/mtimn,  U.  679.  On  the  adJeoMv* 
baXsnarriMC  lea  Clement,  £llr.  tL  126  (ed.  IMnd.  lU.  UT) 
mmwi,  Wenvmw,  Origen,  iL  07. 1,UL  44.1;  Buflnns  (AyMl 
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the  text  of  the  book  and  the  Prologns  iocerti 
auctoris,  the  latter  being  inscribed         'Iijirov  vloS 

The  common  Latin  designation  since  Cvprian  is 
Eeelefiastieus,  and  means,  most  probaolj,  the 
Church-book  mr*  i(oxi',  from  its -frequent  use  in 
the  Church,  especially  for  the  instmction  of  cate- 
chumens. 

Bcelttiattiau  U  ased  In  Cypiiaa  ooo»  of  KrolwlMtM  (2W. 

S,  86.  61),  once  ol  WwL  (3, 112  cod.  A),  of  oar  book  (S,  1.  96.  lift 
111) ;  tt  to  aw-ribed  to  Solomon  in  S,  6.  U.  £0. 63. 118,  Op.  6,  Sent. 
27,  £p.  S,  2 ;  it  i«  both  ucribed  to  Solomon  and  oiled  EocIe«l- 
aaticua  in  2,  L  S.  86.  61.  96.  97.  109  (mo  BAiuch,  'die  Alttert. 
Oitate  bei  Cjrrian '  In  ZeiUehrCft  /Or  AiKor.  TheoL  1876,  96> 
Ambroae  writes :  '  In  Eoclesiutico  Sjrrach,  in  libro  Sapientia 


Sytacli ' ; Lactentias(£^ 26), ' In  Eoclealaaticoper Salomonem ' ; 
it  is  referred  to  Solomon  also  bjr  Viffilius  ot  lliapnu,  Anioetua 
of  Bviruch ;  Hilary  ('qui  nobiscum  Balomonis  Inwriintur,  apud 


w  ouruvu  ,  xiuiujr  ^  ijui  uuuiix^uui  otuuuiuuis  luawriuivus,  mywA 

Oraoos  al^ue  Uebraot  [1]  Sapientia  Siracb  habator'X  Jenme 
■aja, '  In  Sapientia  qius  Sincn  inscri)>itur.' 

The  (wrongly)  abbreviated  inscription  of  codex  B 
and  the  editio  Sixtina  have  become  prevalent  in 
modem  books,  even  in  those  of  Boman  Catholic 
authors. 

(c)  A'ame  of  the  original  ioork. — Jerome  (in  the 
Pi-eface  to  the  books  of  Solomon)  writes :  '  Fertur 
et  raydperos  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber,  et  alius  ^evS- 
tvlyfxupos  (^ni  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur ; 
rum  prioreni  Hebraieum  reperi,  nec  Ecclesiasticum, 
nt  apud  Latinos  sed  Parabolas  preenotatum ;  cni 
juncti  erant  Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticornm, 
ut  similitudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  libromm 
nnmero,  sed  etiam  materiamm  genere  adse<]uaret,* 
secundus  apud  Hebrteos  nusquam  est.'  This  raises 
the  question,  What  was  the  original  title  of  the 
work?  The  Syriac  version,  which  is  based  (see 
§  viii.)  on  the  Hebrew,  is  in  Lagarde's  edition 
(from  cod.  12,142  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  vi  cent.)  in- 
scribed KTo  131  Knaan  '  Wisdom  of  Bar  Sira';  in 
Walton's  Polyglot,  nana  w  mpnon  ktdic  \\yDm  tians 
KTDR  lan  nrCDn  '  Book  of  Simeon  Asira,  which  book 
is  called  the  Wisdom  of  Bar  Asira.'  At  the  end 
we  read  (a)  Hitherto  the  word*  of  Jesu  bar  Simeon, 
who  is  called  Bar  Asira'\  and  (6)  '  Endeth  to  write 
the  Wisdom  of  Bar  Sira.'  Walton  has  (seo  Lagarde, 
p.  ix)  '  Eiideth  the  Wisdom  of  Bar  Asira.  In  20 
t  liapters  and  to  God  glory  in  eternity.'  The  MSS 
of  Pococke  and  Ussher  aad  after  (a)  instead  of  (i) 
'  Endeth  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Simeon  who  is  called  Bar  Asira  (cod.  Ussher  2, 
Sirak),  in  which  are  2500  words.' 

In  the  Hebrew  text  we  read  at  the  end,  '  Hitherto 
the  words  of  Simeon  ben  Jeshua  who  is  called  ben 
Sir&.  The  Wisdom  (noan)  of  Simeon  ben  Jeshua 
ben  Eleazar  ben  Sir&.  The  name  of  Jahweh  be 
ble^ised  from  now  and  till  eternity.' 

From  these  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  state- 
ments it  would  appear  that  the  title  of  the  book 
was  '  Wisdom,'  2o^o,  in  Heb.  .icjij  (or  ■yga) ;  but 
how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Jerome  that  the  title  was  in  Hebrew  ParaholcB 
(i.e.  "^f9)?  Is  this  a  confusion  with  Proverbs,  a 
Holution  recommended  by  the  fact  tliat  in  the 
Hebrew  seen  by  Jerome  l5ccl.  and  Cant,  followed ; 
or  was  the  copy  seen  by  Jerome  not  a  copy  of  the 
original,  but  a  retranslation  from  the  Greek,  as 
already  Scaliger  suggested?  And  then,  Jewish 
<l  notations  from  Sirach,  where  they  mention  not 
only  the  name  of  the  author  as  m'o  p  idm,  or  in 

in  Sifiiih.'i,  after  the  canonical  books  of  the  OT,  among  which 
he  mentioned  'Salomonis  rero  ties':  'Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  iibri  sunt,  qui  non  canonici  sed  eocUtna*lici  a 
maioribua  appeliati  sunt,  ut  est  Sapientia  Salomonis  et  alia 
Sapientia  qua  dicitur  fliii  Syrach,  qui  liber  apud  latinos  hoc 
ipso  generali  Tocabulo  E(xlen<utim$  appellatur,  quo  vocabulo 
non  auotor  libri,  sed  Scriptura  qualitas  coenominata  est.' 

*  How  are  these  words  to  be  imderstooa?  Just  ss  there  are 
three  l>ooksof  Soloxnon(Prov.,EocL,  Cant.),  so  there  were  exttu- 
canonlcal  books  eqnal  In  number  and  contents  (Siiach+EooL-t- 
OantT). 

t 'ThusalsoO|minitei''«Mor<aiia,ii.  107,  and  ittor  a  remark, 
endeth  Bar  Sua.' 


Aramaic  kto  "a,  or  ktd  p  tbd,  have  twice  T5(J  StsJ 
'  the  Parabolist  said,'  or  rro  p  tdh  t6ro  '  a, proverb 
said  ben  Sira'  (see  C-N,  p.  xxiv  n.  v.  liv  and  p.  xx 
n.  X. ).  The  same  word  '  proverbs '  occurs  in  the 
Syriac  VS  at  50" ;  the  Heb.  text  has  there  ^ar  tm, 
and  the  book  is  quoted  as  ic»  neo  by  Saadia  (C-N, 
p.  ix  n.  4).  The  question  of  the  original  title  is, 
after  all,  a  pnzzlie,  and  new  puzzles  as  to  the 
author's  name  arise  from  the  newly  discovereal 
texts. 

iv.  Thb  Naub  of  thk  Authob.— (a)  Hitherto 
it  has  been  generally  held  that  the  author's  name 
was  Jesut  the  son  oi  Sira  (Jesus  filins  Sirach,  Jesus 
Siracida).  Especially  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion this  name  became  current  instead  of  the 
Latin  book -name  Ecelesiasticvs.  Compare  the 
title  of  the  first  separate  edition  of  the  book  in 
Greek  by  Joachim  Camerarios  (Basilese,  1551), 
'  SententUB  Jesu  Siracidte  Greece.'  *  But  now  new 
difiBculties  arise.  In  the  Greek  text  the  author 
himself  (50")  gives  his  name  as  'Ii^o-ovt  vlot  Z«/«y 
'E\eaj;ap  6  'It/xxrokuiuvnit ;  f  instead  of  the  last  word 
the  first  hand  of  codex  S  had  Upeit  i  ZoKvfulnit ; 
the  name  'EXeafa/>  is  omitted  by  cod.  248  and  the 
Complutensian  and  Sixtine  editions ;  'EXea^apou  is 
written  in  cod.  68  and  the  Aldine  Bible,  'EXei^apot 
in  V  253.  The  Syriac  Hexapla  has  '  Jesus  son  of 
Sirach  of  Eliezer'  (niySin) ;  the  Pesh.  omits  the 
passage  altogether ;  in  the  Latin  Vul^^ate  it  runs, 
'  Jesus  filius  Sirach  Jerosolymita' ;  and  now  in  the 
Hebrew  in  the  twice-repeated  colophon,  p  pyor^ 
KTD  p  nijj^K  p  jnr'  '  by  Shimeon  son  of  Jesus  son 
of  Eleazar  son  of  SirO.'  And  so  the  author  is 
called  also  by  Saadia  (see  S-T,  p.  65).  Many  recent 
writers  think  the  Hebrew  pedigree  Simeori — Jesu$ 
— Eleazar — Sira  a  mere  clerical  error  for  the 
sequence  Jesus — Simeon — Eleazar — Sira.  But  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  name  Simeon  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  author  of  this  book  in  the 
Syriac  Church.  There  he  was  identified  with  the 
ZvfLeiir  i  BtoSixot  of  the  NT,  the  author  of  Nune 
dimittis.  On  this  identification  see  especially 
Georg,  bishop  of  the  Arabs  (Briefe  und  Gedichte, 
ed.  Kyssel,  p.  59  f.,  80  f.,  159  f.),  who  opposes  the 
identification  for  chronological  reasons,  the  author 
of  the  book  having  lived,  according  to  Georg,  244 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  65th  year  of  the  Greek 
era,  under  Euergetes.  Cf.  further,  Gregory  Bar- 
bebrtens  {Scholiin,  ed.  Kaatz),  who  identifies  him 
at  the  same  time  with  Simeon  (II.)  son  of  Onias; 
Opuseula  Nestoriana  (ed.  G.  Hotfmann,  p.  107,$ 
139  §);  History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  ed. 
Budge  (p.  36),  where  cod.  B  for  'Simeon  the 
old' naa  'Simeon  Asira' — he  becomes  priest  after 

*  There  Is  a  good  Itorj  toM  I>7  Uelanchthon,  whioh,  whether 
it  refers  to  tbl*  edition  or  not,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed : 
•Quidam  sacriflculus  cum  In  UbliopoUo  vidisset  Svracidem 
editum  dixit:  quam  mall  homines  sunt  Lutheran!;  etiam 
Ohristo  nomen  allud  aiBngunt :  antea  rocabatur  Christos  Jesus, 
nunc  illi  rocant  earn  Jesus  Syrach '  (see  OOlf,  1894, 180). 

t  AV  'Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  ol  Jerusalem';  RV  'Jesus  tin 
son  of  Sirach  Eleazar  of  Jerusalem.'  Note  the  Qreoized  form  ol 
the  name  (instead  of  'tifnrmXtift,). 

t  "That  he  was  called  bar  SM;  they  relate  that  he  called  his 
father  nTOK,  because  he  Is  the  Simeon  whose  tongue  was 
bound  (ir]'Ot<)  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  tin  he  should  see  the  Christ, 
and  when  he  liad  seen  Him,  he  spoke.  Let  me  now  part  In  peace 
to  my  tathera.' 

(  The  Septuogint  Is  Mid  here  to  have  been  made  'six yean 
after  the  return  ot  the  children  of  Israel  from  Babel,  wlilch 
was  the  17th  year  ot  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreek,  and 
1400  years  after  the  I«w  was  given  to  Moses.  Simeon  the 
old  (M30),  the  father  of  Jesus  bar  Sira,  the  Wise,  was  one  of  the 
seventy-two  old  men  just  mentioned  ;  and  he  was  the  Simeon 
bar  Netlianiah  bar  Chonja  (=Sir  601),  and  Simeon  was  brother  o( 
the  priest  Eleazar ;  and  it  was  he  who  carried  our  Lord  in  tilt 
arms,  and  his  life  was  stretched  over  216  years,  and  he  called 
himself  with  a  oontemptible  name  (Mn'oa  KOra;,  like  Abraluun, 
who  called  liimseU  dust  and  ashes,  and  David,  who  said,  I  am  • 
worm  and  no  man,  MTO,  <.«.  dust  from  the  white-waebing, 
which  Is  beaten  off  the  walls.  Instead  ot  Sin  the  Oreek  mj» 
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Zechnriali  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  Protev. 
Jacobi,  ch.  24;  Tht  Book  of  the  Bee  (p.  71): 
'  Simeon  the  eon  of  Sira  died  in  peace  in  nis  own 
town.'  In  one  Greek  recension  of  the  Livet  of  tKe 
Prophets,  Xv/uiir  6  Uptdi  fonnd  a  place  towards  the 
end  between  Zechariah  the  son  of  Barachiah  and 
Nathan  (see  Nestle,  Marg.  und  Mat.  p.  33).  That 
Simeon  OtoUxot  was  one  of  the  Seventy,  is  stated, 
among  Greek  writers,  by  Euthymins  Zigabenns, 
Kedrenna,  Nijephoms  Kallisti. 
The  pedigrees  we  thus  obtain 


Jcnn  Bar>8li% 


9 

« 

Simeon. 

Jenu. 

Jena 

Jenui 

Sliich. 

1 

Eleazar. 

1 

1 

Sin. 

It  has  been  snggested  by  Blaa  that  'the  two 

traditions,  that  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the 
Syriac,  are  mutnally  complementary.'  Thns  we 
should  have  in  %  a  combination  of  both,  what 
textual  critics  call  a  conflation.  The  decision 
depends  on  tiie  general  question  of  the  value  of 
S,  see  §  iz.  As  to  whether  Simeon  or  Eleazar  can 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  known  bearers  of 
these  names,  see  below. 

(b)  The  name  Siraeh. — ^The  latest  contribution 
to  Hebrew  lexicography,  M.  Jastrow's  Dictionary 
of  the  Targumim,  etc,  contains  the  following 
words  which  come  into  consideration  for  the 
explanation  of  this  name:  (1)  to  'pot';  (2)  )n*o 
=  Heb.  'coat  of  mail';  (3)  kto  'thorn'; 

(4)  Ki*o=the  present  proper  names  (6)  "T^,  *n'Pf> 
(o)  '  [degenerate  growth],'  '  thorn,'  '  thombush,* 
(6)  'refuse,'  ' foul  matter ' ;  (6)  "TP,  H^pf.  'sur- 
rounded place,' '  court,'  '  prison.'  From  Thea.  Syr. 
we  may  add  (7)  To=cri)p, '  Sir' ;  (8)  *.-VD  =  aup6L ;  and 
(9)  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Syriac  lexicographerssKXt*  'thin  dust  from  the 
walls.'  If  there  was  not  the  constant  tradition 
that  the  initial  letter  was  e,  the  Greek  2  might 
correspond  also  to  other  letters,  as  i,  or  %,  or  ^, 
and  the  name  might  be  connected  with  XTyi,  MTEYt 
' small,'  '  little,'  'lesser,'  tjj  or  irj'BI  being,  in  fact, 
the  name  of  several  Jewish  Amoraim. 

The  X  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  form  may  corre- 
spond to  ]  (of.  Z</)ovx,  <l>aXex),  n  (KaXax,  Meur/Sax),  to 
II  (many  names  in  -luXtx),  to  y(BaXax),  to  p  ('A/uiXqx, 
Bapax),  to  still  other  letters,  as  i  (Kcvcx,  Maoix)  ^ 
n  (Baidavax,  Atiray) :  but  it  is  most  probably  a  mere 
representation  oi  the  mater  lectionis  m  ;  cf.  'AkcX- 
Seiiax,  'liixnrx.  Lk  =  the  spelling  'AXXax  = 
Allah  [Schlatter  takes  it  for  v=  vUi].  A.  Meyer 
{Muttersprache  Je»u,  p.  39)  takes  the  word  to  mean 
coat  of  mail  or  irit  oculi ;  Rvssel  (p.  234),  '  more 
probably  thorn  or  thorn-hedge  than  mail -coat,' 
referring  to  Levy,  NHWB  iil  619,  520.  Ryssel 
takes  bar-Sira  as  name  of  the  family ;  we  should 
thns  have  only  three  generations :  Jesus,  Simeon, 
Eliezer — not  four  as  in  J^.*  In  view  of  the  Pro- 
logue, '  b  rdn-ot  luiv  'Ii;iraCt,'  it  seems  certain  that 
the  author  was  Jesus  (the  son  of  Simeon),  and  not 
Simeon  the  son  of  Jesus.  Whether  the  translator, 
too,  bore  the  name  of  his  g^randfather,  as  is  stated 
by  the  Prologus  incerti  anotoris,  is  not  certain. 
1*1118  serond  Prologue,  which  was  first  printed  from 
cod.  248  in  the  Complutonsian  Polyglot,  and  was 
first  shown  by  Hoeschel  (1604)  to  oe  part  of  the 
■0-called  pseado-Athanasian  Synopsii,  begins — 

•  •  •  •  cTy  ritrrK  •t/nv  .  .  .  ftiimfis  n  yiynm  ktif  U  'Bfi^trt 
...  Iri)  «fy  rr,r  ^i$XM  ruinp  i  wfSrH  'InnSt  n  rvtuKay- 

lUtnr  MBTaAir^F  (|  ArOfAwm  ffxT*,  Si^x  f**^  mMr  WXiy 


*Thk  It  poniUc;  ct.  JoMphni,  Vita,  Is  IwfirmwwH  jfuh 
trmiHl  l>rte-  nitm  lrri>  Ummimt  i  "Bfw'w  {iX  'HfMilf  X«>^ 


tt  ><t  stt^  XmfiifUMt  tU  It 


£rar«*  Um^f*iti«t  rvrrecyfjut  rwry»yt  ^»fii 

Thus  we  have  the  pedigree :  Jesus  [n,  the  trans- 
lator]— Sirach  [11]— Jesus  [I,  the  author] — Sirach 
[I,  Eleazar]. 

Another  enlargement  has  taken  place  in  the 
translator's  Preface,  as  it  seems,  in  Latin  MSS, 
though  it  is  known  to  the  present  writer  only  from 
the  pre-Lntheran  German  Bible.  There  it  is 
stated  that  the  '  anherre'  (amu,  xdn-oi)  was  a  son 
of  Josedek  (see  ch.  49"),  and  one  of  the  Seventy, 
and  that  the  grandson  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
pursued  higher  studies.  Finally,  Energetes  is 
stated  in  the  same  connexion  to  have  reigned  after 
Philadelphus,  At*  brother,  under  whom  the  Bible 
had  been  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  (see 
Nestie,  '  Zum  Prolog  des  Ecclesiasticns'  mZATW, 
1897,  p.  123  f . ).  Already  Isidore  of  Seville  identifies 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  with  Jeehua  the  son  of 
Jozedek.  This  is  of  coarse  impossible.  For  the 
translator  states :  i*  yi^  iv  iySiv  rptwcovr^ 
irl  ToO  ^ttpiytrou  paciXim  wapayiniSelt  tit  Alyvrror 
Kol  avyxporUrat  tSpor  oi  luxpat  watSttas  AipSitotor. 
This  date  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  SSth  year 
of  the  life  of  the  translator  (Camerarius)  nor  of 
any  unknown  era,  but  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes  (see 
especially  Deissmann,  Bxbelstudien,  i.  255  [Eng. 
tr.  839tt.];  R  236;  Ed.  4ff.  As  only  Euergetes 
n.  reigned  more  than  38  years  (from  B.C.  170  with 
his  brother,  from  146  alone,  reckoning  his  years 
from  170),t  it  is  the  year  B.O.  132 ;  and  as  he  states 
that  he  stayed  some  time  in  Egypt  (rvYxprnUmt) 
before  he  undertook  his  task,  we  may  place  the 
translation  about  130,  and  the  original  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  earlier  (B.a  190-170).  Then  we  must 
understand  the  high  priest  Simon,  who  is  so  highly 
praised  in  Sir  60^%  from  personal  knowledge  as  it 
seems,  to  be  Simon  IL  Others,  taking  wixxos  in 
the  sense  of  '  ancestor,'  prefer  to  place  the  author 
more  than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  under  Simon  I. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  be  powible  to  identify 
our  author  'IiToroCt  with  the  high  priest  'Uaur  (176- 
172) ;  but  beyond  the  identity  of  the  time  and 
name  nothing  leads  to  this  identification.  That 
the  author  of  our  book  was  high  priest  is  stated  by 
Syncellus  (Chron.,  ed.  Dindor^L  526) ;  the  reading 
Itptit  h  XoKvii-ttrtit  bv  the  first  hand  of  8  cannot  be 
more  than  a  clerical  error,  t 

v.  Editions. — (a)  The  first  editions  of  the  Greek 
toxt  are  in  the  Complutonsian  Polyglot  (e)  1614, 
from  cod.  248  §  (see  below,  p.  644*),  in  the  Aldine 
Bible  (a)  1618,  which  has  been  taken  for  this  book 

*  Hi*  wont  wimwM  o*ed  here  and  In  ttw  Pntac*  may  have  Uw 
more  general  meaning  'anoeetor,'  but  In  thie  oonnaxion  ic  will 
be  '  pnindtather.'  In  the  Conocndanoe  o(  Hatoh-Bcdpath  it  ii 
quoted  from  Symmaohna  on  Zeo  1>,  wlien  tt  aeemi  to  Mloac  to 

t  On  the  reIgn  of  Euerntee  we  are  well  informed  throo^  the 
inecriptlona  of  the  temple  ot  Edfu  (see  Dnmichen,  Di*  anU 
M>  >Sxt  aufg^funient  ticlmn  Angabt  Vm  die  Stgttntngt. 
ttU  ritnu  Agyptttehm  KOnigt  out  d«m  attm  JlmAe,  Lelpiig, 
1874,  p.  SOS. ;  and  ZI$cAr.  /.  Sg.  Spracht,  1870X   lliere  the 

SanZ8,80,M,48,M(aa  the  lait  ottbia  klnK)are  mentioned; 
e  flnt  Toth  ot  bii  iStb  year  tell  on  the  28th  Sept.  a.c  14S,  the 
tnrt  Payni  (riae  ot  Sirina)  on  the  20tb-Uth  July  142. 

t  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  In  a  late  compihttion  (aee 
0-N,  pp.  xir  L,  zxix)  Ben4iia  Is  made  the  eon  or  grandaoo  ot 
Jeremiah,  and  baa  a  eon  Uriel  and  a  nandaon  Joaepb.  See 
Proverbia  BmSim  AtUorU  antiquimjni,  out  enditur  Juimt 
nepo*  ttrtmia  prophtUB,  Opera  J7  Dmail,  Franeker,  IMT.  In 
the  Preface  Dniaiua  thinka  it  a  probable  inference,  *  interpcetem 
Qnecum  Eocleeiastici  Joaephum  tuiaae  Vzielia  Ulium.'  Ct.  on 
this  literature  the  edition  of  Steinachneider,  Al^abttttm  Siraei- 
dit  utrmngue,  Berolini,  1858 ;  and  SohSrer,  OJ  KS  IL  16L 

In  other  legenda  he  baa  been  bronght  into  connexion  with 
Solomon  aa  hia  wtdr  or  aeeretair ;  aee  above,  p.  640* ;  a  legend 
about  Aphkia  ftb*  wife  of  Sintcn)  and  Solomon  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Aimblo  br  Mr*.  M.  D.  Gibaon  In  number  vilL  of  the 
Studia  Stnalliea,  London,  1901. 

I  Siiadi  waa  committed  with  the  reat  o<  the  'Ubcl  Sapien- 
tialea'  to  the  care  of  Johan  de  Veigara,  who,  at  the  and  of  bia 
life,  had  no  greater  wish  than  to  illnatnto  Biraoh  by 
(Alvams  Oomas,  d«  ratiM  tmUi  a  Fnnta.  Ximrntt,  Wb. 
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without  any  doubt  from  cod.  68;  and  cod.  68  itself 
is,  to  all  appearance,  for  this  book  a  copy  of  cod. 
B,  30  that  o  represented  the  text  of  cod.  B  in  many 
passages  more  faithfully  than  the  Si.\tine  of  1587.* 
A  reprint  of  a  Is  the  edition  of  Lonicerusf  (Argent. 
1526);  but  the  editor  introduced  many  changes: 
for  instance,  in  3',  where  a  has  ^/mv  roS  trarpln, 
Lonloema  _  put  (from  the  Latin)  xpliM  roO  rarpis. 
That  Lonicerus  changed  his  text  has  been  over- 
looked by  subsequent  editors  and  commentators, 
hence  in  later  books  a  number  of  misstatements 
as  to  the  text  of  a ;  t  Lonicerus  in  turn  was  followed 
bv  Melanchthon  (Basle,  1545),  Melanchthon  by  the 
eaition  of  Wechel  (1597,  see  art.  Septuaoint,  p. 
440*).§  The  editors  of  the  Sixtine  (b)  made  use 
not  only  of  B,  but  of  c  a  Lonicerus,  Melanchthon, 
and  the  codd.  V  106,  155,  253 II  (see  on  b,  above,  p. 
440*) ;  on  Grabe's  edition,  see  p.  440^ 

(6)  Separate  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  are  men- 
tioned, p.  441<>.  The  edition  of  Pritzsche  (1871)  is 
the  best,  but  for  our  particular  book  quite  un- 
satisfactory (see  Nestle,  Marg.  1892,  pp.  48-58). 

(c)  Of  separate  editions  of  Sirach  alone  the 
oldest  is :  Sententim  Jeau  Siracid(e,  Graci  nimma 
diligentia  et  ttudio  tingulari  ediite,  cum  necet- 
lanit  AntiotaiionUms,  Joachimo  Camerario,  Pabe- 
pergen.,  autore,  Baailen,  1651,  8vo.ir 

It  hu  both  Prologiui,  Is  the  flnt  which  numben  the  Tene*, 
and  hu  tueful  notes,  eipeclklly  panllels  from  the  clamioa,  but 
alao  rarious  readings.  In  the  Prologue,  Camerarius  write* 
for  the  doubtful  kcif^m  (c.2.  i^f*Mi  and  if»fifji4,>\  which 
reading  has  been  mentioned  in  the  note*  of  6  and  other  editions 
and  reoeitred  into  the  text  hj  Orabe. 

Then  comes  Zo^a  2«pax,  rive  Eeeleriatiicus 
Greece  ad  exemplar  Bomanum,  et  Latine  ex  inter- 
pretatione  J.  Drusii,  cum  castigationibus  sive 
notis  einsdem.  Ad  Beverendissimum  in  Christo 
patrem  D.  Johannem  Whitgiftum  archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem,  etc..  Franekeree,  1596,  4to ;  with  a 
double  appendix,  ' Pxoverbia-BensiriB '  and  'Ad- 
agiorum  £braiooram  Deonri*  aliquot  nnnqoam 
antehac  edits.' 

Besides  the  prcTious  printed  editlona— among  them '  BibUa  R. 
SUphani  qua  vulgo  Vatablo  aUrtftuwitur, '  apparently  the  edition 
(Oeneva,  1st  March]  1S67-58 — Drusius  made  use  from  ch.  20  on- 
ward of  a  collation  sent  to  him  through  Jan  Oruter  from  Heidel- 
berg. '  Huius  enim  hortatu  Jacobus  Kiraedontius  innior  .  .  . 
oodioem  Palatina  bibliotheca  vetustissimum  membianaoenm 
cum  editione  Oamerarii  anno  UTS  [tie ;  in  his  nohB  he  writes 
1670]  LIpslB  cusa  diiigentissime  oontulerat'  This  to  appanntly 
the  codex  »6  of  HP. 

A  most  conscientious  edition  is  that  of  Hoeschel : 
Sajaientia  Sirachi  rive  Ecderiasiicus,  CoUatis  lecti- 
ontbus  variantibus  membranarum  Augustanarum 
vetustisrimarum  et  xiv  prceterea  exemplarittm. 
Addita  verrione  Latina  vulgata,  ex  editione  So- 
tnana,  cum  notis  Davidis  Hoesehelii  Augustani. 
In  quibui  multa  SS.  Patrum  loca  illuttrantur, 
Augusts,  1604. 

Bis  oodex  Augustanns  ('  H '  in  the  edition  of  Fritzsche,  p 
xxii)  is  apparently  codex  70  of  HP,  now  at  Munich  561,  and 
deserves  the  more  a  fresh  collation,  as  HP  gave  it  only  for  the 


•  More  than  thirty  readings  quoted  by  Holmea-Panona  as 
singular  from  a  turn  out  to  Im  in  mlity  readings  of  B.  How 
did  68  really  read  in  these  paaages?  it  seems  veijr  badly  ool- 
lated,  for  Holmes-Parsona 

t  Bee  above,  pp.  440*,  640>>. 

i  Oomp.  Bretachneider  on  81  M  Idina.  Hdanth.  et  Baa.  minor : 
mfiit»  m  *»T/iii  quod  et  eodd.  quidam  HottehMV  The  first  and 
last  statements  are  quite  incorrect. 

I D.  Uoeschei  quotes  amongst  the  edition*  used  by  him  trs- 
quently  *  Biblia  nrisiis  impiessa  a  R.  Stepliano,  A  156&'  From 
his  quotation*  it  would  appear  that  it  is  in  Oreeic  and  Latin  with 
not«M.  Is  there  snoh  an  eaition  T 

I  This  follows  from  a  oomparlson  of  the  scholia  and  the  Note* 
of  Nobillus  in  the  edition  of  1688 ;  oomp.  on  81 '  in  aliquibua 
Ubris  est  nfirn  raf  wmTfit '  t'Ood.  263], '  in  aliquibus  aliis  Mfl/tM ' 
(—Lonicerus].  Kobilius  quotes  at  least  a  dosen  readings  from 
•  and  MS8  which  are  not  found  in  HP. 
'5  Kolde  (art.  'Camerarius'  in  PJiB*  ill.  688)  mentions  only 
the  seoond  edition  (Lipsio,  1608) ;  the  same  year  is  given  by 
Hocachd  (IWM);  but  Drudus  (1590)  and  the  Catalogn*  otths 
British  Museum  give  UTO,  t  TOlb 


fimt  cliapter,  and  as  the  codex  is  closely  related  to  253  and  the 
Syriac  Hexapla. 

Tne  source  and  present  jiace  of  anollier  MS  used  by  Hoeschel 
('Fregmentum  MS  variie  lectionis  aliquot  capitum  e  scidia  Fr. 
Sylburgii']  are  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 

From  Hoeschel  till  Fritzsche  not  much  was  dona 
for  the  textual  criticism  of  a  book  which  needed  it 
greatly.  We  have — Sentential  Jesu  Siracidce,  Grm- 
cum  textum  ad  Jidem  codinum  et  versionum,  emen- 
davit  et  illustravit,  Linde  (Uedani,  1795) ;  and 
Liber  Jesu  Siraada  Grace,  Ad  fidmi  eodieum  et 
versionum  emendatus  etperpetua  annotatione  illus- 
tratvs,  a  C.  G.  Bietscnneider  (Ratisbonie,  1804), 
xvi.  758  pp. 

Br.  is  not  aocnrata  enough,  bat  be  ha*  the  merit  of  having 

called  attention  to  a  witness  In  textual  criticism,  the  FlorUegivm 
of  Antonius  and  Ilaxhnus,  nearlected  by  moat  worltera  in  this 
Held. 

Hart's  edition  must  find  its  place  among  the 
MSS  (see  below). 

vi.  The  Greek  Text.— The  problem  of  textual 
criticism  in  this  book  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
Luther  declares  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation 
(what  pains  it  had  taken  him  to  translate  this  book 
may  be  judged  from  a  coniparison  with  all  other 
copies,  Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  old  or  new): 
'  There  have  come  so  many  "  Kliuflinge  "  over  this 
book,  that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  it  were  totally 
disfigured,  not  to  be  understood,  without  any  use. 
Like  a  torn,  trampled,  and  scattered  letter,  we 
have  gathered  it,  wiped  off  the  dust,  and  brought 
it  as  far  as  can  be  seen.'  Some  idea  of  this  may 
be  gathered  by  the  English  reader  from  a  glance  at 
the  margins  of  RV.  There  are  about  eighty  mar- 
ginal notes ;  fifty  times  it  is  stated  that  a  verse  or 
part  of  a  verse  or  even  a  serieb  of  verses  is  omitted 
by  many  or  by  the  best  or  the  oldest  authorities 
(cf.  \*-  ") ;  once  only  (IV) '  this  line  is  added  bv 
the  best  authorities ' ;  at  other  places  we  read, 
'The  Greek  text  here  is  probably  corrupt,'  'the 
Greek  text  is  here  very  confused. '  The  numbering 
of  verses  and  even  of  the  chapters  does  not  agree. 
The  latter  is  caused  by  the  misplacement  of  some 
leaves  (Ryssel  says  '  two ' ;  and  it  may  have  been 
two,  which  must  have  been  the  inner  leaves  of 
a  layer,  and  somewhat  more  closely  written  than 
A  and  still  more  than  BS*)  in  the  copy  from 
which  all  the  Greek  MSS  hitherto  known  have 
been  derived.  This  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  O.  F. 
Fritzsche  {Ausleg.  169,  170),  who  was  led  to  his 
discovery  by  a  similar  observation  of  H.  Sauppe 
on  a  Heidelberg  MS  of  Lysiast,  would  not  have 
been  recognized  with  such  certainty  but  for  the 
Latin  ana  Syriac  texts,  which  have  the  ditt'erent 
order.]:  Already  Nobilins  declared  the  Latin 
order  to  be  the  better,  calling  attention  especially 
to  the  reading  KaraxXirpovi/ii/irov  '  in  non  nullis 
(libris),' '  quod  optime  convenit,  si  conjungatur  cum 
illis  qnse  in  vulg.  c.  36'  (a  reading  received  into 
the  text  by  Grabe,  but  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  HP,  quoted  by  Hoeschel  from  his  codex 
Augustanns;  Camerarius  put  KaraKXifpori/tqa-u). 
Where  did  the  Roman  editors  get  it  from!  and 
which  is  tlie  '  unus  vetustus  codex,'  which  accord- 
ing to  their  repeated  statement  has,  like  the  Com- 
plutensian,  the  Latin  order  ?   It  is  not  the  cod.  248, 

*  Toy  (Sneye.  BibL  vol.  ii.  coL  1173)  speaks  of  the  displace, 
ment  of  rolU  of  the  <S  MS,  or  poesibly  of  the  Hebrew  MS  froD 
wtiich  the  Gr.  translation  was  made. 

t  Ttiia  accident  occtus  very  often  in  ancient  MSS.  In  tlM 
British  Mua  there  is  a  German  Bible  which  has  Mt  11-64  aftei 
Deuteronomy ;  at  Ootlia  there  is  another  with  the  same  mis- 
placement. On  a  misplacement  in  ood.  8  see  Swete.  Intnd 
p.  131 ;  in  a  MS  of  eodesiastioal  canons  see  Turner,  JThSt  ii 
208 ;  in  the  Ohurch  History  of  Zadiariaa  of  Uitylene  see  the 
edition  of  Brook-Hamilton ;  in  the  Homilies  of  Origeo  on  Jer.  see 
K  Klostermann  (Or.  ni.  p,  xiii).  For  other  examples  (Piautua. 
MottMaria,  etc.)  see  Ed.  p.  164. 

S  The  strange  oontuaion  Melanchthon  produoed  in  hia  edition, 
by  placing  the  verae  mm  xMrixAnMrvMeM  in  the  middle  of  oh.  SS 
and  tMiMifS  Mmfilf  in  the  middle  of  ok  S8,  has  been  prHally 
amended  in  the  edition  of  16l>7. 
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in  spite  of  the  definite  statement  of  Edcrsheim 
and  otliers*  (see  Nestle,  Marginalien,  1892,  p.  3S; 
J.  K.  Zenner,  '  Ecclesiasticus  nach  Cod.  Vat.  iU8 ' 
in  Z.f.  Kath.  Theol.  1895;  Ityssel,  p.  xxviii;  and 
now  the  edition  of  Hart).t 

Parsons  used  for  this  book  fourteen  MSS ;  the  two 
nncials  iii.  and  23,  t.«.  AV,  but  cod.  70  (Hoeschel's 
Augustanus)  only  for  the  Prologue  and  ch.  1.  In 
the  Addenda  is  to  he  found  for  the  Prologue  the 
collation  of  a  fifteenth  MS  (234).  Fritzsche  ex- 
cerpted the  apparatus  of  Parsons,  but  in  an  in- 
siitticient  way,  and  added  the  collation  of  C,  S,  and 
Hoescliel's  Augustanus  from  his  edition  of  1604.; 

In  Swete's  OT  in  Greek  we  have  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  readings  of  BAGS  (  =  X)i  but  it 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  text  of 
these  uncials  is  a  very  bad  one  in  Sirach.S  It  is 
therefore  a  great  boon  that  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  are  to  publish  shortly 
an  edition  of  the  codex  Vaticanus  340  (  =  Hr 
248,  the  basis  of  c)  by  J.  H.  A.  Hart,  who,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Syndics,  had  the  kindness  to 
communicate  to  the  present  writer,  for  the  benefit 
of  this  article,  the  proofs  before  publication.!] 

Of  MSS  not  7et  laid  under  contribution  then  an  known  to 
the  preeent  writer :— (1)  A  palimpeeat  ot  the  eth  or  7th  cent 
at  St.  Petersburg,  written  in  three  coltunna  (see  Urtrxt,  p.  74 ; 
Swete,  Introd,  p.  147  n.  12]l  (Z)  Two  palimpeest  leaves  belonging 
to  cocL  2  in  the  Patriarchal  Library  at  Jenualem,  escribed  to 
the  eth  cent.,  containing  PioL  and  li-M  i»-gi>,  published  by 
J.  R.  Harris,  Biblical  FTagmentMfnm  KotuU  Sivai,  No.  S. 

(S)  The  nftrmxr,  (ch.  fil)  is  to  be  tound  in  Ood.  BodL  Misc.  206 
(xiv  nee.);  see  Coxe,  Catalogut,  i.  7e&  This  chapter  is  missing 
In  the  MSS  296  and  SOS*  o(  HP  and  (at  present)  in  the  codex 
Byio-Hexaplaris  Anibroeianus ;  but  then  only  through  the  de- 
plorable loss  of  a  leaf. 

Ot  minoscles,  two  Vienna  MSS,  Cod.  Theol.  Or.  xL  and  cxIvlL, 
both  of  which  were  brought  by  Busbecq  from  Ck>nstantlnciple, 
hare  been  partially  collated  by  Edw.  Hatch  and  quoted  as 
Vienna  I  and  2  in  h.s  Essay  on  the  text  of  £cc]esii>8ticu8(£'s«iy« 
in  BiWeal  Greek,  p.  847  ft.).  On  the  contusion  about  the  306  (or 
306*)  in  HP  see  Batch,  2.  &  248 ;  and  Bwete,  IrUrod.  p.  l&O,  Ko.  149. 

Now  comes  the  strange  fact  that  our  Greek 
MSS— which,  as  stated,  go  back,  without  any  ex- 
ception, to  one  and  the  same  copy,  in  which  the  dis- 
location had  t<>ken  place— show  the  greatest  diverg- 
ences. For  instance,  after  1*  two  lines  are  inserted 
by  six  MSS  of  HP  (23,  55,  70,  106,  248,  253) ;  after 
V.'  again  two  Hues  by  five  MSS  (the  above  without 
248)  J  after  y."  and  v."  two  lines,  but  only  by  two 
MSS  (70,  253);  after  v."  one  line  by  two  MSS 
(here,  however,  not  70  and  253,  but  70  and  248) ; 
after  v.«  two  lines  by  four  MSS  (70, 106,  248,  253) ; 
iu  v."  two  words,  iv'  airijs,  bv  one  MS  (70).  How 
is  this  possible  if  all  go  back  to  the  same  original? 
And  the  variation  is  increased  by  the  second  and 
third  class  of  our  'n'itnesses,  the  ancient  Versions 
and  Patristic  Quotations. 

vii.  Veksions  and  Quotations.— (o)  In  the 

*  e.g.  C  H.  Toy  (art.  '  Eoclesiasticus'  in  Enego.  BibL  voL  iL 
ool.  1173X 

t  At  present  the  Latin  order  Is  found  in  th*  edition  <( 
Cameiurius ;  can  this  be  meantt 

i  Bretschneider,  p.  6M : '  Oum  Compl.  textn  maxima  ex  parte 
oonsentit  codex  Augustanus,  cuius  leotiones  HoescheUus  in 
eriliei*  lacrie  t.  v.  nobis  dedit,  quod  modo  aocuratius  ac  clarius 
fccisset  roluerim. . . .  quum  .  .  .  hand  mro  lectlones,  neque  eas 
apemendas  hat)eret,  quorum  nullum  in  reliquis  deprehenditur 
vestigium.'  That  Hoeschel's  codex  E  is  identical  with  'Dnuii 
US  Heidelbergense '  Bretschneider  failed  to  recognize. 

I  Edw.  Bateh  closes  bis  examination  ot  the  text  ot  Siraob 
with  the  remarlc,  that  as  one  of  the  points  established  by  bis 
investigation  will  be  acknowledged  'the  interior  value  ot  some 
of  the  more  famous  uncial  MSS  as  compared  with  some  ounirea ' 
(£uaj/>,  p. 

n  One  of  the  charocteristiOB  ot  this  MS  is  the  insertion  ot 
about  ISO  glosses,  to  guard  the  text  against  misunderstanding, 
especially  m  chs.  1-30 ;  see  ix  i>  iXr,tv'^,  24  irjumt,  S**  a>«#iMI- 
rm(  and  ^  irimt  and  ^iru*  i^SuKumt,  *4  4  fjutnui,  4S 

kXm-m,  *  xmitu  ijuriii  ■>,  til  ifBit,  nXuaiC,  8>  lilAMfSt,  IS") 
i*f!rtn,  16*  i»  nru,  H  tik  rtriK,  *  i(im,  17*  rtnlrSi,  *  irltx. 
Interesting  is  191^  «vXA«iur  ySp  ytHnu  hnfitk^  ^r«i«,  because 
the  motive  is  quite  the  same  as  led  to  the  addition  ot  u'lni  in 
Ml  W  Some  of  them  an  found  in  the  Byro-Hexaplaric  MS 
uider  asterislo,  one  ot  these  (6U)  also  in  one  ot  the  Hebrew 
texts,  othen  in  the  laUa  text*. 


AnA  plaoe  ba»  to  be  mentioned  the  Syriac  version 
bT  Pan]  of  Telia  {e.  618  A.V.),  the  eo-called  Syro- 
He^aplsr,  preserved  to  us  through  the  codex 
Syro-iUzaplariz  Ambrosianna.  If  we  retain  the 
de-signniion  8>-ro-Hexai>lar,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Sii-Kch  had  no  place  in  Origen's  Hexapla ; 
but  in  one  particular  respect  this  Syriac  version 
reminds  us  of  the  Hexapla :  one  of  the  critical 
marks  of  Origen,  the  asteriscus,  appears  also  in 
Sirach,  at  least  in  its  first  part  up  to  ch.  13.  There 
are  altogether  46  asterisks,  and  they  mark  just 
some  of  the  additions  mentioned  above.  No  Greek 
MS  of  Sirach  seems  to  have  been  found  as  yet  with 
asterisks ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
asterisks  were  not  added  by  Paul  of  Telia,  but 
were  taken  over  by  him  from  the  Greek  MS  which 
be  translated.  This  MS  contained,  before  the  text 
of  the  book,  the  capitulation,  which  is  found  in  the 
so-called  ,%nop«u  of  Chrysostom  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 
Ivi.  675),  and  some  good  corrections  of  the  printed 
text  may  be  gathered  from  it.  Now  the  question 
arises  the  more  :  Where  did  these  additions  come 
from  in  this  Greek  copy  ?  Take  the  very  first  one, 
which  has  an  asterisk  in  s,  V  in'  airrjt,  given  in 
the  text  in  Syriac  as  nx)>fi,  and  on  the  margin, 
to  remove  any  ambiguity,  in  Greek  letters  as 
AIIATTBS.  Tnere  is  a  slight  diiierenoe  between 
p  and  the  solitary  Greek  witness,  from  which  this 
addition  is  known  hitherto,  Hoeschel's  Augustanus 
(70),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  gives  it  after  luri. 
vdarj!  <rai>Kit  ('  alii  uon  agnoscnnt  has  vocnlas  neque 
AthanasiuB  Orat.  3.  contra  Arian.'),  while  p  has 
it  after  card  rV  S6<rar  airoS.  This  makes  no 
difTerence  of  sense ;  in  both  cases  dr'  airTjt  is  a 
limitation  of  the  preceding  airfiv  (retained  by 
70  p) :  God  does  not  shed  out  His  whole  wisdom 
{air^y)  on  all  flesh,  but  only  ir'  aMjt;  it  is  a 
mere  dogmatical  correction  ;  but  while  appearing 
hitherto  only  in  a  single  and  late  Greek  MS— 70 
is  of  the  15th  cent. — it  gains  suddenly  in  strength 
when  shown  by  ]i  to  be  perhaps  1000  years  older  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  mere  glo.xs,  whicn  mi(^ht  be 
added  by  any  copyist  from  his  own  brain,  without 
any  source.  But  what  about  the  lines  immedi- 
ately following,  put  in  p  under  asterisks  in  quite 
the  same  way? — 
^  and  he  gives  it  to  them  that  love  him, 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  is  Wisdom, 
glorious, 

^  to  them  to  whom  he  appears  he  deals 
^  it  in  his  appearance ; 
or  with  the  two  lines  after  v.", 

the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  gift  from  the  Lord, 
for  on  love  he  raises  paths.* 

Both  additions  are  found  not  in  70  alone,  but  in 
70  and  253.  Where  do  these  additions  come 
from  ?  t  We  must  look  for  more  witnesses — 
versions  and  quotations. 

The  versions  to  be  mentioned  are  the  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Arabic. 

On  the  Armenian  version  and  its  complicated 
history  see  PSE*  ii.  68,  69  (^Ortext,  p.  128 f.) ; 
Byssel,  p.  129 ;  Margolionth  -  Edersheim,  §  ix. ; 
Conybeare  (vol.  i.  p.  163^) ;  Herkenne,  pp.  28-33. 
The  older  text  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  single 
MS,  which  breaks  off  at  42",  and  has  a  lacuna  from 
35''-38",  and  several  omissions  besides — e.g.  the 
whole  of  ch.  8. 

*  That  the  critical  marks  an  not  absolutely  to  be  trusted  Is 
shown  by  these  examples :  in  the  first  a  line  is  placed  under 
asterisk  ('  and  he  gives  it,'  etc),  which  ought  to  be  tree  from  it ; 
in  the  second,  the  second  line  ('  tor  on  love,'  etc)  ongkt  to  have 
the  asterisk. 

t  Starting  from  the  same  observation,  that  some  o(  the  char- 
acteristic additions  ot  the  cursives  106, 248, 258  an  to  be  tound 
in  the  Syr. -Rex.  with  asterisks  prefixed,  the  editor  ot  ood.  248 
raises  (in  a  private  communicaUon  to  the  pneent  writer,  8th 
June  1901)  the  question :  Is  it  possible  tiiat  Snofa  (lao  was 
tound  in  Origen's  Hexwla,  and  that  As  tnsw  •  Htbnw  ariiinal 
ondemmpand^Ortituccttitnwithf 
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On  the  Georgian  version  no  more  is  known  to  the 
present  writer  than  what  is  stated  hy  Holmes  at 
the  end  of  the  Praf.  in  Pent. :  '  In  Bibliia  Georgianis 
Mosouse  curatis,  liber  Ecclesiastici  et  duo  libri 
MacchabcBoram,  critioo  naoi  forte  baud  inser- 
vient.' 

The  PcJceo-Slavonie  version,  aays  Margoliouth, 
'  follows  a  text  similar  to  that  of  the  Complu- 
tensian  version,  but  with  onl^  a  portion  of  the 
additions.'  As  in  other  books  it  is  revised  from  a, 
the  (question  must  be  put,  whether  this  be  not  the 
case  m  Sirach  also. 

The  Ethiopie  verrion  was  published  in  1894  as 
the  last  work  of  A.  Dillmann  ( Veteris  Testamenti 
^thiopici  tomvi  mtintut,  quo  continentur  libri 
Apocryphi,  Barucn  .  .  .  Judith,  EeeUtiastieut, 
Sapientia  .  .  .  Berolini,  1807,  4ta  On  its  oonfusea 
state  see  Nestle,  Marginaiien,  p.  58 ;  Dillmann's 
EpUogui,  p.  113  ff.  ;  ^rkenne,  pp.  33-38  :  Margo- 
iiouth  believed  he  could  find  in  a  few  places  signs 
of  contamination  from  the  Syriac  (8*  22'*  38**  etc) ; 
but  they  are  of  rather  doubuul  character. 

Of  Coptic  versions  the  one  in  the  SaAidie 
dialect  is  almost  complete,  existing  in  a  unique 
MS  of  the  6th  cent,  at  Turin,  and  published  by 
P.  de  Lagarde  in  bis  ^gyptiaca  (Gottingen,  1883 ; 
Anastatic  reprint,  1807  ;  see  his  MittheUungen,  L 
p.  176  n.).  From  a  MS  in  the  Museo  Borgiano, 
A.  Ciasca  published  short  fragments  from  cha. 
1  and  2  (aaerorum  BiMiorum  fragmenta  Copto- 
Sahidica,  vol.  ii.  (1880)  p.  218) ;  and  the  same  bv 
E.  Anielineau  {Fragments  de  la  Version  Thibaine  de 
FEcriture  Ancien  Testament,  Parisiis,  1880),  to* 
gether  with  two  leaves  from  a  MS  at  Berlin,  con- 
taining 6"-7",  21*^,  supplying  and  emending 
some  defects  in  Lacarde's  codez  (see  Herkenne,  pp. 
23-27,  and  Norb.  Peters,  Die  sahidisch-koptisclu 
tfbersetzung  des  Buches  Ecclesiasticus  auf  ihren 
loahren  Wert  fur  die  Textkritik  untersucht 
Freiburg,  1808).— A  fragment  in  the  Bohairie 
dialect  (cli.  2''*)  has  been  published  by  Lagarde, 
Orientalia,  L  (1870)  p.  60;  the  same  piece  with 
some  more  fragments  (chs.  I.  4**-6'  12"-13>  22'-'* 
237-u  24>-")  by  U.  Bouriant,  Beeueil  de  travaux 
relati/s  d  ta  pnilologie  et  d  Varchtologie  (gyptiennes 
et  assyriennes,  voL  viL  (Paris,  1886),  p.  81  tf.— One 
piece,  finally,  has  been  published  by  U.  Bouriant 
m  the  dialect  of  Akhmtm  in  the  M&moires  publits 
par  leg  membres  de  la  mission  arcMologique  fran- 
i^ise  au  Caire  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Maspero,  L  2, 
(ParU,  1885),  255  ff.,  containing  22>»-23«. 

In  Arabic  there  seem  tb  exist  several  versions. 
One  MS,  said  to  be  corrected  from  the  Greek,  is 
preserved  in  the  Medicuan  Library  at  Florence : 
u  the  Prologue  the  grandson  is  made  to  say  that 
he  trauslateid  the  work  into  Syriaa  A  com- 
pendium  of  the  Arabic  version  in  an  imperfect 
state  (5  pages)  is  preserved,  according  to  Mar- 
goliouth, m  the  Bodleian  Library  (Hun£  260). 

The  version  contained  in  Karthuni  in  cod.  Syr. 
170,  i.,  at  Paris,  is  said  to  be  due  to  Basilius, 
bishop  of  Tiberias,  but  goes  back  to  the  Syriac, 
not  the  Greek  text  of  Sirach. 

All  these  versions,  except  the  last,  rest  on  the 
common  Greek  text;  and  so  do  most  of  the 
quotations  in  Greek  Fathers.  An  exceptional 
position  among  them  is  held  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  whose  quotations  in  important  details 
agree  with  cod.  248,  253,  and  the  monks  Antonius 
and  Mazimus. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  other  versions, 
and  of  greater  value  than  for  other  parts  of  the 
Greek  OX,  is— 

(6)  The  Latin  Version.  It  is  true  that  the  sug- 
gestion first  broached  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
commentator  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (tl637,  Comm.  on 
Sirachj  2  vols.,  1634),  next  mooted  by  Sabatier, 
then  discussed  in  a  speoiaJ  paper  by  Ernst  Gottlob 
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Bengel  (1760-1826),*  that  the  Latin  version  wim 
based  immediately  on  the  lost  Hebrew  original, 
has  turned  out  to  be  wrong ;  but  even  the  latest 
investigation  (H.  Herkenne,  de  Veteris  Latinoe 
Ecclesiastici  eapitihus  i-xliii,  Leipzig,  1800)  has 
arrived  at  the  result :  '  Nititur  Vetus  Latina  textn 
vulgari  gnpco  ad  textum  hebraicum  alius  reeen- 
sionis  Grteee  eastigato.'  It  is  all  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  its  text  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  a  satisfactory  way. 

It  is  generally  Mlieved  that  the  text  in  oar 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Vulgate  is  the  Old  Latin 
untouched  by  Jerome.t  But  his  expression 'calamo 
temperavi '  does  not  exclude,  in  our  opinion,  those 
stylistic  emendations  which  we  perceive  when 
comparing  the  current  Latin  text  with  older  dooU" 
ments,  either  MSS  or  quotations.:^ 

The  most  convenient  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
ia  that  of  van  Ess  (pub.  1824),  which  gives  on  the 
margin  the  variations  of  the  Sixtina  and  Clemen- 
tina after  the  Vatican  editions  of  1500,  15^  1S03, 
and  1508. 

Sabatier  (see  vol.  ii.  03)  reprinted  the  official 
text  with  the  collation  of  four  MSS  'optinue 
notSB '  {ib.  380, '  Corbeienses  duos,  unum  Songerman- 
ensem.  &  alium  S.  Tbeoderico  ad  Rhemnm'). 
The  Corbeiensis  I.  is  now  Paris  11,532  (0th  cent.; 
Berger,  Sistoire  de  la  Vulgate,  104,  107) ;  Sanger- 
manensis  15,  now  Paris  11,653  (0th  cent.;  Berger, 
65,  408). 

In  1740  J.  Blanchinns  published,  in  his  Vindieia 
canon,  script.  Vuigatee  Latina  editionis,  a  collation 
of  the  codex  Toletanus,  with  Uenten's  edition 
(1569) ;  repeated  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  xxix.  085. 

After  the  collations  of  Uie  Amiatinos  by  Heyse- 
Tischendorf  (Lips.  1873)  the  whole  text  of  this  MS 
was  published  for  Wisd.  and  Sirach  by  Lagarde, 
MUth.  i.  283-377 ;  see  also  p.  101. 

Ph.  Thielmann  devoted  to  the  Latin  Sirach  two 
articles  in  Wdlfilin's  Archiv,  and  showed  that  chs. 
44-60  were  due  to  another  hand  than  the  rest  of 
the  book ;  the  former  of  European,  the  chief  put 
of  African  origin  (Archiv /Or  lot.  Lexikogr.  viiL 
601-561,  U.  2,  247  ff.) ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

The  text  published  by  C.  Douais  (une  aneienn* 
version  latine  de  I'EecKsiastimie,  Paris,  1896,  4to) 
is,  according  to  Thielmann  and  Kennedy,  an  appar- 
ently Spanish  text,  a  revision  of  the  primitive 
African  version  (oh.  21"-22'').  In  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer  it  may  be  just  as  weU  a  new 
translation,  independent  of  the  former. 

Ph.  Thielmann  ('Bericht  Uber  das  gesammelte 
handschrif  tliche  Material  zu  einer  kritischen  Ans- 
gabe  der  lateinischen  L^bersetzungen  biblischer 
Bucher  des  alten  Testamentes'  m  Miinehener 
Sitz.-Ber.,  1899,  ii.  2,  205  ff.)  gives  for  Sirach  the 
collation  of  twenty-three  MSS  (1-4  Spanish,  6,  6 
Anglo-Saxon,  7-12  French  before  Charlemagne, 
13-16  St  Gall  and  Italy,  17-10  Theodulf,  20-23 
Alonin),  and  specimens  from  fourteen  MSS  more ; 
some  fragments  cod.  Veron.  i.  and  cod.  Ambr. 
D.  60  f.  (olim  Bobb.)  are  of  the  6th  cent.  But 
still  older  are  the — 

Quotations  of  tbb  Latin  Fatbbrs.— Aug. 
nstine's  Speculum  is  mentioned  above ;  it  contains 
whole  chapters  from  Sirach,  and  its  text  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  the  codex  Amiatinus;  but 
other  quotations  in  the  writings  of  Augustine 


*  '  Ueber  di*  muthmaaaliche  Quelle  der  alten 
Ueberaetzung  des  Buchee  Sirach'  in  Bichhora'a  AUgemiUie 
BiUiolhdc  der  bibl.  Lilt.,  1796,  viL  pp.  832-864. 

t  Edcraheim :  'Jerome  tells  as  expressly  that  he  bid  left  th* 
text  of  the  Vetus  Latina  untouched  ieaumc  ttmperavii  in  the 
(apocryphal)  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  in  Sinch '  (.Prctf.  in  tdU. 
libr.  Siiorn.  imda  Sept.  vnlerirr.,  ed.  Vallarsi,  10,436). 

I  CompL  the  same  expression  on  his  venion  of  the  Lativ 
Gospels  in  the  Epiitula  ad  Danuuum:  *<iuie  ne  multum  ■ 
lectionis  Ljktinn  oonsuetudine  dlscreparent,  fta  ealamo  trnnpsr^ 
ai>t7niM,at  his  tantum  que  sensum  vldsliantar  mntsre  ooweBl, 
rsliqoa  maiian  pstsnmus  at  inumnb' 
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(collected  by  Sabatier  and  Lagarde)  show  strange 
variations. 

Set,  tor  iTHtMfW,  U** '  bueamentum  peccuxli '  for '  spatium  p.* 
(*  sratium '  also  in  the  Speculum).  *  Not  a  single  one  of  bis  UBS, 
as  Thielmonn  informs  Che  present  writer,  ha^  this  word  '  laxa- 
mentnni ' ;  yet  it  is  found  tor  this  puaage  also  in  that  other 
Speculum  falsely  ascribed  to  Augustine,  now  called  liier  de 
dxvinie  smjjturu (edited  togetherwilh  the  former  by  Weihrich), 
and  must  for  internal  reason*  be  oonaiderad  (■  the  original  read- 
ing of  the  Latin  version. 

For  'opprobrium,'  2C^,  this  SpeenUum  hat  *8upervacuitas' 
(in  no  US  of  Thieimann);  further,  'conservationem'  in- 
stead of  'custodiam'  (no  Biblical  MS);  Augustine  'sigoaculttm 
tututum'  instead  of  'certum';  26>>  instead  of  * l>eatiAcat  virum 
mum'  the  Lilter  haa  'consentit  in  angustio  viro  suo';  in  this 
case  (^mpiutensis  1  ajpveing  with  it  (onl^  'angustiia') ;  28^  in- 
stead of  ^dum  caro  at  servat  iram'  «»)  the  Liber  hu» 
'ooepit  retinere  iram' (— i/>x«<»);  29"  we  find  in  the  Liber  tlie 
imperative  'aninuequitarda*  fiMMp»dt>finnw\  a  word  to  be 
added  to  the  new  Theeaurut  Xottius  liriffum  for  'animo  fortior 
esto'  of  the  Vulgate,  or  '  animaquior  esto'  of  Conipl.  1,  Metx  7 
(lint  hand,  second  hand^TuigateX  Here  we  have  tliree  stages 
of  nifaeeqnent  revisions. 

The  greatest  surprise  is  SI*.  By  a  oompariaon  with  the  Syriac 
it  seemed  clear  that  instead  of  iiM^tfit  we  must  read  tiif^ 
ud  wXm—iHrmu  instead  of  rlitirHnnu  (see  Ball,  Kartorum 
Apocrypha ;  Nestle,  Marginatien,  p.  6&  The  Rv  doe*  not 
matenaily  alter  the  AT:  'he  that  foUoweth  deatructloa  shall 
have  the  All  < 
*a':  for  this  I 


have  the  All  of  itj):  'qui  inse<|uitur  destnictionem  replebitur 
*a ' :  for  this  the  Laer  has  'qui  ina  multa,  in  ilii*  implanal/i- 
l«r,*  i.e,.  Just  aa  proposed,  and  vAjsMifliirmu.    Of  ail 

M8S  collated  by  'Thieimann,  only  the  flrat  luuid  of  Metz  7  has 


preserved  a  remembrance  of  Uiis  rendering,  reading  'muUa  in 
iUi»  inplieaiiUuT '  (sic)i  t 

Now  the  qnestions  arise — (I)  How  have  this  qno- 
tation  and  tne  codex  of  Metz  preserved  this  true 
readinc  ?  (2)  How  did  the  wrong  text  find  its  way 
into  all  the  other  MSS  t  Is  the  latter  circumstance 
due  to  an  intentional  revision,  and  may  this  re- 
vision have  been  made  through  Jerome?  The 
former  may  be  due  either  to  a  Greek  MS  which  pre- 
served the  oricinal  text,  or  to  recourse  to  the  Syriac 
version,  or  to  derivation  from  the  original  Hebrew.^ 

In  all  cases  the  importance  of  IL  in  its  original 
form  and  of  the  early  quotations  is  evident — the 
worse  therefore  the  neglect  of  these  studies;  but 
stiU  more  evident  is  the  value  of  the  Syriao  and 
^he  Hebrew  texts. 

viii.  The  Syriao  Text.— In  his  edition  of  the 
Lib7-i  Veteris  Tettamenti  Apocryphi  (or  deutero- 
eanonici,  as  he  wished  to  read  afterwards)  tyriace 
(1861),  Lagarde  gave  to  Sirach  the  first  place,  to 
show  that  he  believed  with  Bendtsen  (Specimen 
exercitationum  eriticarum  in  V.  T.  libros  apocry- 
phot  e  scriptis  patrum  et  antiquis  versionibus, 
GOttingen,  1789),  that  this  version  was  not  made 
from  Uie  Greek,  but  from  the  'Hebrew'  (see 
Lagarde,  Symm.  L  88,  17  ;  Mittk.  L  191).  As  this 
view  LB  now  almost  universally  acceptied — it  was 
still  debated  by  Bretschneider  and  Fritzsclie — it 
need  no  longer  be  proved.  The  question  is  only 
whether  the  translation  was  not  infiuenoed,  like 
other  books  in  the  Peshi(ta,  here  and  there  by  the 
Greek  version,  and  whether  ita  text  has  oome 
down  to  ns  in  good  preservation. 

It  was  first  published  in  the  great  Polyglot 
Bibles  of  Paris  and  London, — in  the  latter  on  the 
basis  of  three  MSS  of  Ussher  and  Pococke ;  then 
by  Lagarde  from  the  cod.  12,142  in  the  British 

'The  variations  are  partially  mere  lexical:  'Veritas'  in- 
stead of  'iostitla';  0>  'limen'  instead  of  'gradus';  14i*  '■eou- 
lom'  instead  of  'mundus' ;  others  touch  the  sense  or  even  the 
nnderiylng  Greek  text,  as  8Si*  'fleotet/orttttuiiiMm'  (-/(xw) 
■gainit '  nectet  oercienn'  (wx'"  ^ 

t  Another  trace  of  this  reading  la  found  In  the  2Bth  epiatle 
of  Paulinus  (PL  167e):  'qui  terrenaa  poeseesionee  concupisclt, 
la  iUis  implanabitur.'  Sabatier,  wIm  onotea  this  passage, 
remarked :  '  at  hao  poatrema  ex  alio  loco  deeumpta  videntur.' 

t  For  mere  oonjeotuiml  emendation  the  rendering  seem*  too 
oiever,  or  rather  not  clever  enough,  tor  the  proper  meaning 
of  iiafa^s'property'  ha*  not  been  reoogniaed.  It  i*  quite 
the  same  wtu  toe  preservation  of  the  original  order  in  oh& 
U-S6  in  X.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  %  wa* 
made  from  a  Oreek  MS  which  wa*  independent  of  the  one  from 
whkih  our  preaent  9  text*  are  derivM,  or  it  may  have  been 
natored  after  t^e  Syriao  or  after  the  Hebrew.  X,  ahore*  aome 
•(  the atiBageet  miaspelling*  with  (B ;  see  4S> 'domino*  Jheau*' 
NnSr  lii*t«kdof  •<ni«'<Mii<a('(intba«IBcialVulg.>. 


Moseum,  which  belongs  to  the  6th  cent,  (with  % 
collation  of  Walton's  text),  and  lies  before  us 
further  in  Ceriani's  photo-lithographic  reproduction 
of  the  codex  Ambrosianus  of  about  the  same  age 
(Milano,  1876-8.3,  folio).  It  sufiiared,  of  conrse, 
some  textual  corruptions,  but  on  the  whole  there 
are  no  such  ditliculties  as  arise  in  connexion  with 
(S  and  2/.  The  other  question  whether  it  was 
influenced  by  must,  it  seems,  be  answered  in  the 
attirmative.  This  may  have  been  the  case  already 
when  the  version  was  made,  or  at  a  later  though 
very  early  and  only  partial  revision.  The  former 
view  seems  the  more  probable  (see  Ryssel,  p.  253). 
It  is  a  drawback  for  our  purposes  that  S  is  rather 
a  paraphrase  than  a  version;  nevertheless,  the 

freat  progress  made  in  the  explanation  of  Sirach 
y  Margoliouth  -  Edersheim  depends  on  the  use 
made  especially  of  Ss  for  the  corroboration  oi 
correction  of  &  and  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  These  two  texts  were,  so  to  speak,  our 
Rontgen  apparatos,  enabling  iu  to  see  the  Hebrew 
text  underlying  them. 

ix.  The  Hebrew  Texts.  — Especially  among 
those  who  knew  the  precarious  state  of  the  present 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  texts  of  Sirach,  the 
surprise  and  joy  were  great  when  the  news  spread 
that  a  fragment  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  had 
been  diMtiverud,  and  when,  after  its  publication, 
more  and  more  parts  of  a  Hebrew  SinCsh  came  to 
light,  of  which  in  the  Church  at  least,  since  the 
days  of  Jerome,  nobody  had  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing, while  even  among  the  Jews  few  scattered 
quotations  bad  survived,  partially  in  Hebrew  and 
partially  in  Aramaic  (see  their  collection  in  C-N). 
It  is  impossible  to  notice  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  these  finds.  SniBce  it  to  say  that  after 
the  first  private  communication  (see  above,  p.  539*) 
the  first  public  announcement  appeared  in  the 
Academy ol  16th  May  1896.  (1)  The  lirat  publication 
of  the  text  was  in  the  Expositor,  July  1896,  1-15 
(see  on  it  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  the  same  periodical, 
Aug.,  140-157);  (2)  then  came  nine  leaves,  which 
had  found  their  way  into  the  Bodleian  Library, 
published  by  Cowley  and  Keubaner,  1897,  and  re- 
published by  R.  Smend  {Abhandlungen  der  K.  Get. 
der  Wiss.  zu  Gotlingen,  N.F.  ii.  2) ;  after  this  (3)  the 
chief  publication  of  Taylor-Schechter  (Camb.  1899), 
containing,  besides  fourteen  pages  from  the  first 
MS  (now  called  B),  eight  pa^es  from  a  new  MS, 
now  called  A  ;  (4)  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Beview 
for  Oct.  1899,  6.  Margoliouth  gave  four  pages 
from  MS  B,  acquired  'by  the  British  Muaeum ; 
(5)  I.  hivi  published  in  the  Revue  dee  Etude* 
Juivet  for  Janvier-Mars,  1900,  two  pages  from  a 
third  MS  (C)  and  two  from  a  fourth  MS  (D),  both 
in  the  library  of  the  Consistoire  Israelite  at  Paris. 
The  JQR  for  April  1900,  finally,  gave  four  pages 
of  MS  A  published  by  E.  N.  Adier  and  four  of 
MS  C  by  S.  Schechter  (6, 7),  and  (8)  in  the  number 
for  July  1900  (p.  688  ff.)  two  pages  of  0  belonging 
to  M.  Gaster.  All  the  publications  were  at  last 
brought  together  most  conveniently— if  it  may  be 
called  convenient  to  stndv  torn  and  faded  leaves 
of  Hebrew  MSS— in  a  splendid  publication,  Fae- 
timiles  of  the  Fragment*  hitherto  recovered  if  the 
Book  of  Eecletiaettcut  in  £e6r««o  (Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, HDOOCCI,  60  plates  in  case).*  C,  it  shonld 
be  added,  consists  only  of  excerpts  (see  p.  648^). 

But  in  the  meantime — ^between  the  second  and 
third  pablications — tiiere  had  suddenly  fallen  a 
bitter  drop  into  the  general  joy.  D.  B.  Margo- 
liouth, who  had  published  in  1890  as  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  an  Essay  on  the  place  of  EceUiiatticu*  m» 
Semitic  Literature,  and  before  tnat  time  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  oommentary  of  Edersheim. 
declared  in  a  paper  on  ne  Origin  itftht  '  Origimal 

*  with '  New  Tork,  Frowde,  5  doUaia,'  mentioiMd  tf  W.  Hum 
Anolt  in  the  ThuL  and  Sim.  Ut./or  ISOQ,  f.  >L 
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Etbreto'  of  EccUnasticus  (Parker,  1899,  20  pp.), 
that  the  newly  ^discovered  Hebrew  was  not  the 
original,  bnt  a  retranslation ;  a  certain  reading, 
43",  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  translation  of  a 
corruption  of  a  Persian  translation  of  a  corrupt 
readxng  in  the  Greek,  the  work  of  a  Jew,  whose 
native  langnage  was  Arabic,  about  the  10th  cent. 
He  closed  his  paper  with  the  remark  that  '  Mrs. 
Lewis  by  her  precious  discovery  has  hit  biblical 
criticism  harder  than  it  was  ever  hit  before,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  hit  again.  For,  the  next  time  we 
proceed  to  parcel  out  Isaiah,  wiU  not  our  very 
street  boys  call  out  to  us,  "Yon  who  misdate 
by  1300  years  a  document  before  you,  what  do 
tf<w  know  of  the  dates  of  the  Prophecies  and 
Psalms"?' 

Startling  even  as  this  was,  a  gnnilar  verdict  was 
prononncM  by  such  a  scholar  as  Bickell,  who  in 
earlier  years  had  discovered  under  the  Greek  dis- 
guise that  the  closing  chapter  must  have  been  an 
alphabetical  poem  (*  Kin  alphabetisches  Lied  Jesus 
Sirach's.  Nachgewiesen  von  G.  B.'  in  ^.  /.  kath. 
Theologie,  vi.  319-333),  and  had  tried  to  restore  the 
very  metres  of  the  Hebrew  ('  Die  Strophik  des  Eo- 
desiasticns '  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  da  Mor- 
genlandes,  1892,  87-96).  Bickell  published  his  view 
m  a  short  paper  on  this  alphabetical  poem  ('Der 
hebrftische  Sirachtext  eine  RUckubersetzung,'  ih. 
1899, 251-256).  Other  scholars  took  upthe  challenge 
of  Prof.  Margoliouth — among  them  Th.  Nfildeke 
('Bemerkungen  zom  hebr&ischen  Ben  Sir&'  in 
ZATW  i:x..  [1900]  81-94);  Sinend  {ThLZ,  1899, 
ool.  506) ;  M.  D.  Gibson  (The  Record,  June  23, 1899, 
p.  641);  Ed.  KOnig  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Expos.  Timet,  1900,  and  separately  (see  Literature, 
6,  at  end  of  present  art.)  and  in  other  periodicals ; 
■ee  Mnss-Amolt,  p.  33. 

Fortunately,  the  new  documents  which  came  to 

light  afterwards  enable  us  to  place  our  judgment 

CE  a  broader  basis.    The  four  MSS  seem  to  be  all 

of  about  the  same  age,  the  11th  cent.    I>  is 

apoarently  the  oldest  of  them,  but  even  on  C 

Adler  remarked :  '  From  a  comparison  of  paper 

and  chaiaoter  with  my  earliest  fragment  from  the 

Genizah,  dated  832,  there  is  nothing  to  induce  one 

to  assume  that  its  date  is  later.'   Some  passages 

of  Sirach  occur  in  these  four  MSS  twice,  a  tew 

even  three  times.    Now  if  % — to  use  this  symbol 

for  the  Hebrew  texts — vxre  the  original,  the  MSS 

of  }^  mxist  «wre«,— apart,  of  course,  from  such 

transcriptional  variations  as  ai«  common  to  the 

transmission  of  works  before  the  invention  of 

Gutenberg, — according  to  IJte  rule  laid  down  by 

Jerome  on  the  Latin  texts  of  the  Gospels  as 

compared  with  the  Greek,  verwn  non  esse  gwd 

vanat.   Bnt  what  do  we  find?   One  of  the  first 

verses  now  lying  before  ns  in  two  MSS  of  ia 
4ao  

ft   >t4  tv6t  At  Xim¥  tr  t$  etK<f  [v.l,      olxlf)  rov 
mt  ^rrcuriOKOvfiv  ir  rots  olKirait  O'ov. 

S>  Noli  esse  sicnt  lea  in  domo  tua ; 

evertens  domesdcoe  tuos  et  opprimens 
■nhiectos  tibi. 

4  in'33  aVa  io.Tn 

Ti'aya  'ytm  <|'jm 

*  b^not  a  dog  in  thy  house, 

and  rebuking  and  fearful  in  thy  iMHb.' 

nobody  doabtad  Out sod  do^'went  taok  to  u 
«tl(iiial  'a7f,  md  a^f  fey  0,  and  that  k lion'  wu  right. 
Agaio,  In  the  aacond  membar  It  appeared  naceaMrj  to  leak  • 
eommon  Hebrew  equivalent  tor  futtmnmutSt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  'nbnUng  andTteartol'  on  the  other;  further,  tor  'alaTea' 
and'worlo.'  TIm  latter  was,  so  it  aeamad,  tound  eaaDy : 
fi«Di  t^ri,  would K'alaTea,'  trom  l^]^  (Eo  8i)-'warka';  the 
other  waa  more  difllcult  to  gnea,  beoauaa  fMWMMwi  ia  a 
tqwa  Ugommim  In  the  Greek  Bible,  and  a  rare  word,  with 


doubtful  meaning ;  some  good  examplea  of  it  from 
autbota  may  be  found  in  the  edition  of  HoeacheL* 

And  now  for  the  texts  of  — 

A  in«aa        'fin  S« 

^naM^oa  nthdi  iiei 

C  in'aa  .T-wa  '.m  S« 

ymjV  ininDi 
t.s.  A  '  be  not  like  a  dog  in  thy  house, 

and  [ — f]  and  fearfvX  in  thy  labour.' 
C  '  be  not  like  a  strong  lion  t  in  thy  house^ 
and  raging  over  thy  works,' Z 
Can_  there  be  any  doubt  that  A  agrees  with  B  and 
C  with  (Sc  ?  Compare  especially  the  second  danse, 
where  S  has  two  words,  A  has  also  two,$  C  for  one 
word  of  has  one  word.  What  is  more  natural  than 
the  conclusion  that  A  and  C  are  not  the  original, 
but  dependent  upon  &  and  95,  retranslations,  as 
Margoliouth  affirmed  of  BT  But  we  must  not  ba 
too  rash  :  we  ask.  How  would  a  late  Jewish  trans- 
lator hit  upon  insno  to  render  so  obscure  a  word 
as  tparrxunoKOTTwirj  ine  is  rare  in  biblical  Hebrew 
(Gn  49*,  Jer  23") ;  it  suits  tite  context  very  well  s 
it  might  be  easily  confounded  with  ins  '  fear,'  and 
thus  explain  the  rendering  of  &,  and  it  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Sirach  (see  IB  8*  19*  41""«- 
4210  aif.^  S  19>  23*-»->^");  »<  may  therefore  have 
preserved  the  original.\l  This  supposition  gains 
probability  from  a  comparison  of  Zeph  3*-  *  *  her 
princes  are  lions  in  her  midst .  .  .  her  propheto  are 
D'lqb,'  where  the  two  words  stand  together  just  as 
here  in  dause  a  and  b.  Sohecbter  has  shown  that 
the  whole  text  of  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
OT  (cf.  p.  648»:  11*>  a  reminiscence  of  Gn  42^). 
These  are  used,  of  course,  also  by  pious  Jews  of 
later  times  ;  but  when  the  grandson  testifies  in  his 
prologue  that  his  grandfather  '  having  given  him- 
self to  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  uie  Prophets 
and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  having 
gained  great  familiarity  therein,  was  drawn  on 
also  himself  to  write  somewhat  pertaining  to 
instruction  and  wisdom,'  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  consider  those  oharacteristios  as  belonging  to 
the  original  T 

Take  the  next  verse  which  lies  before  ns  in  two 
MSS  of  j^— 

4f^€tfil  loTw  4  itremiiirti  elt  ri  Xo^dV 

Si  aaoh  -n'x  xotrB  mnn  kS 

SnoV  MO'Dp  Mvm 

*IB  the  nkcKmnit  of  Btepbanua-Haae 'Eod4' and  *8ir4*' 
•re  quoted  aa  different  paaaaKea  I  The  wrong  form  farnvw 
rmMnw  la  translated  nupicax  by  Orotiua.  Nobiliua  givea  arr^ 
ptteULi;  eren  Rynel  tranalatea  as  If  It  oame  from  rmwu;  'Ge- 

3>enstaaeher,'i.e.  argwShnlach,  mlastTBulachohnetbatalchUchen 
TO  ■      " — -    ■  • 


rund.  AV 'trantiok'(aeeTol.il.,66XBV'taDdful-;Fiukel 


tranalated  'cmel' (tor  'lion'  tf^) ;  p  n'lio't}  ijinie  ' 
oualy  rebuketul'  (wheUier  Influenced  by  0t  or  reading  fnw I): 
on  the  Cioptio  aea  Berkenne,  who  thought  for  9  of  aoma  wort 
trom  K/lim*  (Job  4f*),  tor  I  of  iJflD  (la  lO"),  and  addoort 
from  the  ilp(ii>UA<vma(a ilntofrft  ct  Jfasimi,gaw  Ononsns') 
I*  rmt  tim,  mt  mmi  tmnnm  rtbt  inxttfimrt  €m  (■'IX 

t  The  Hebrew  wad  ia  dUIerent  from  vzh. 

\  Or  «2d«M^  If  w«  derive  •Tnap  trom  njf  1^  (Job  V),  as  sag- 
geeted  to  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  Driver,  and  Independent^ 
to  the  editor  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidion. 

f  The  firat  of  them  ino  is  not  dear;  sea  0-N  and  B  (Sf, 
1100, 878) ;  the  bitter  oompares  Pa  M*.  We  aoapeot  •  oorrap- 
thm  of  lii  =  >pn,  aee  STgos.  Timut,  zl.  838  note;  tor  irrno  B 
propoeea  pru;  or  )7Q  'sawartend,  langaam't 

I  The  paaaage  ia  dlaciiwad  with  a  different  result  by  Taylor 
(yi%St,i.67q.  HeoonAleramKarv«AandtmiOniAAyar<to 
be  the  original;  0  may  have  turned  the  latter  Into  ninno;  'the 
Synonymooa  ineno  with  a  olerloal  error  aoooanta  for  Ttiino  GL 
The  flrat  two  auppodtiona  are  natural,  but  when,  where,  and 
why  ahouM  me  have  bean  tamed  totoinBRBb  so  as  toanlT* 
at  incino? 
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p  agrees  in  the  first  clause  completely  with  &,  in 
the  second  it  has 

ND'Bp  vuVi 
Sow  take  A  and  C— 


A 

C 


nnp^  nmne  71'  ^ 

inD  iwa  nxispi 
nwS  nocnc  it  'nn  'nt 


imep 


ny3i 


that  is  to  say :  instead  of  a  eriffinal  we 

have  two  versions  differing  more  from  one  another 
than  the  two  Syriac,  every  word  for  which  there 
is  mote  than  one  Hebrew  equivalent  available  being 
rendered  differently — 

stretch  out  1^  nne  and  ei^ 
receive  npS  and  Un 


in 

give  (back) 
shat 


VO  and  nja 
}ni  and  a<vn 
rep  and  lep 


A  third  passage  is — 

<St  Koi  /til  ropeiov  iw  riaj)  irparf 

A  n^sr  iTi  nut 

C  >n'>  iVn 'm 

A  is  translated  by  Taylor,  '  and  taming  the  way 
of  the  stream,'  C  agrees  with  (&. 
Further,  v."— 

A  ora  arn  nn  ^yiai 

C  njiaj  njjm  njp  iiiKai 

C=(&  with  the  addition  ipe^f,  which  is  found  only 
in24S,253andpsubii: 
v."*  «E  €6\a.\il 

&  SSom  p  T3  '  through  him  that  ia  ^eak- 
ing.' 

A  mia  ira 

C  nou  T3 

&      ftnh  KOI  '  throws  them  down' 
A  mVaa 

C  IB'^SO 

(C  being,  of  course,  a  corruption  of  A). 


& 
A 
G 


n*an  give  her 
man  join  her 
mat  grant  her.' 


What  follows  from  these  passages  T  That  the 
question  is  a  very  complicated  one.  Not  even  of 
C  is  it  possible  to  say  that  it  is  a  simpU  retrans- 
lotion  of  CS,  for  even  in  C  there  are  passages 
which  are  at  variance  with  (5.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  maintain  that 
haspreserved  everywhere  the  original,  independent 
of  ffi  and  Sb.  There  are  passages  in  which  can- 
not be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
supposition  that  they  rest  on  a  corrupt  and  glossed 
text,  sometimes  of  <&,  sometimes  of 

A  passage  which,  for  the  present  writer  at  least, 
is  perfectly  convincing  is — 

25^^  '  Tlie  wickedness  of  a  woman . .  .  darkeneth 
her  countenance  like  sackcloth'  AV  (mg.  •  Or,  like 
a  bear'),  RV  as  a  bear  doeth  (without  even  men- 
tioning the  other  reading). 

•7*  AO  pop  mn  na  MXI.I,  a  ma  Irf  mAn^  Irr-  fi^ 
»  K'pirp  piiUl,  AO  pos  MXI ;  'and  the  tnmble  (or  tOiit,  tee 
B-T  p.  <-  • 
of  Scoop 


B-T  p.  «7)  hu  gone ' ;  oL  th«  wittor  though  ruda  njlng 
of  Schopenhauer  at  the  death  ol  an  ud  woman  wfaooi  be  had 
tocarefor:  oManiMiaKtaMM,  It  is  dear  that  hen  O  ounot 
rest  on  0. 


(!5  B,  etc  £it  itixKm  ;  ffi  AS,  etc  Cn  UpKot. 

IL  combining  both  readings :  tanquam  ursut  M 
quasi  saceum. 

&  .  .  .  '  makes  pale  the  face  of  h}r  husband  and 
makes  it  black  like  the  colour  of  a  sack) ' ;  *  now 
C  has  an^  **u  T-ipi '  makes  black  [his  or  her ;  the 
letters  are  torn  away)  face  ...  to  a  bear.' 

All  rules  of  textual  criticism  (the  general  one : 
scriptioni  proclivi  pnestat  ardna,  and  the  special 
one  for  Sirach,  the  agreement  between  G  and  £) 
must  be  nought,  or  C  is  here  the  retranslation  of  a 
corrupt  Gredc  teat. 

The  dose  connexion  of  C  with  <&  is  corroborated 
by  other  passages.  The  very  first  words  preserved 
in  C — it  begins  4*  (inoan  nn)  pspn,  for  which  A  has 
the  synonymous  rsai — do  not  occur,  it  is  true,  in 
the  received  Greek  text,  but  in  the  MSS  106,  248, 
253  (e) ;  C  even  preserved  such  glosses  (mentioned 
above,  p.  644»)  as  5"  yivouroxit  (C  l\3j=t)  in  ixpo- 
64m  fov+iyaSi  (C  n3io=106,  248,  253  p),  «oJ  * 
luucpoBvpUf  ^iyym  ivUpunr+ipBiir  (0  nil3l=248, 
253  pH:). 

Again,  all  rules  of  textual  criticism  are  nought 
if  such  additions  be  not  glosses,  and  glosses  added 
to  the  Greek,  not  to  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  and 
yet  they  occur  in  C.  therefore,  is  dependent 
— partially  at  least — on  a  glossed  text  of  ffi,  as  it 
ia  represented  by  248,  253. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  scholars  will  agree  in  this, 
and  they  may  do  so  the  more  because  this  con- 
cession Joes  not  decide  the  question  for  the  other 
MSS  ABD,  nor  even  for  the  whole  content  of  C  ; 
C  being  an  exception  also  in  this  respect,  that  it 
does  not  give  a  continuous  text,  but  mere  excerpts 
from  clis.  i^-T  18"-20';  then  come  suddenly 
37U».  a.  !M.  «  +  followed  by  20>»,  and,  finaUy,  2S«-26*. 

If  1^0  is  chiefly  dependent  on  ffi,  there  aboand 
in  the  other  MSS  f^ABD  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Z,  especially  in  so-called  doublets,  paiMgee 
appearing  twice.    Cf.  11" — 

In  ffi  we  have  two  lines— 

Hiplh(  Biipevriit  ir  caprdXXy,  oOrcM  xapSIa  lasff 
KoX  lit  cardiTKOTat  Ari^X/ra  arcDnv. 

In  %  three— 

sicut  perdix  indncitnr  in  oaveam  («.(.  foTeam) 
«t  ut  eaprea  in  laqueo,  sic  et  cor  snperbornm 
et  siont  prospector  videns  ca8um.proieMiM  «wt. 

In  S)  five- 
like  a  partridge  caught  in  a  cage  is  the  heart 
I         of  the  proud, 

and  like  a  spy  who  looks  on  the  fall ; 
How  many  are  the  iniquities  of  the  ungodly  t 
[cf.  «5  v.»] 

like  a  dog  which  enters  into  every  house  and 
robs, 

■o  enters  the  ungodly  into  every  house  and 
disturbs. 

In     six  or  more — 

As  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage  so  b  the  heart  of 

a  proud  man ; 
As  a  wolf  that  lieth  in  wait  to  tear. 
How  many  are  the  iniquities  of  the  covetona 

man  1 

As  a  dog  ia  he  among  those  that  eat  in  the 
house. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  nndentand  how  Biokell,  ZSckler,  RjMul, 
BT  could  prefer  the  bear,  which  crept  In  from  the  mentioning 
of  lion  and  dragon  in  the  context ;  9  being  independent  ot  0 
decides  tor  the  sack;  and  tiien  compare  parallels  like  Beir 
6i>,  but  especially  1  Clem,  ad  Cor.  8,  mi  i/iMfrim  i/tit . . .  fU>m- 
i^rux  roMMm;  f  on  these  TariaaU  NeeUe,  MargtmaUtn, 
p.  a. 

t  It  Is  owing  to  this  insertion  that  we  have  than  i 
three  times  In  B,  O,  D,  with  slight  varlationa. 
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He  doeth  yiolence  to  all  .  .  . 

The  covetous  man  cometh  and  maketh  strife 

in  all  their  goods ; 
The  tale-bearer  lieth  in  wait  m  »  bear  for 

the  house  of  the  scomerB ; 
And  as  a  spy  he  seeth  nakedness. 

On  the  two  lines  of  C  Bochart  has  written  • 
whole  chapter  in  his  Sierozoicum.  More  than  one 
article  would  be  necessary  on  the  correspondence 
between  xardo-icoiros  (and  its  equivalents  «00>  — 
3111= an)  and  the  other  equivalents.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  dog  sfn  owes  its  existence  to  the  KipiraKXat 

On  the  uxamenU  adduced  br  HargoUouth  from  the  Penlan 
we  miwt  refer  to  Naideke  (ZATW 1900,  p.  M);  on  the  question 


lalwd  by  MuvoUouth,  whether  the  ^pher  ha^cUug,  which 
betrays  knowieuge  o(  the  Oalrene  texts,  is  by  Saadla  or  not ;  and 
on  the  a^  ol  the  Tabnudio  quotation*  from  Ben-Sira,  oL  the 


papen  of  MargoUouth  on  the  one  hand,  and  K6nig,  Scfaaobter, 
Abrahams,  Bacher,  Harkavy,  etc.,  on  the  other  (see  litenMnX 

But  that  even  in  C  fragmenttof  the  original  art 
preterved,  see  above  on  T".  What  Jew  of  later 
times,  who  had  nothing  before  him  except  <Sr, 
(kSov  Svyaripa  KOl  tern  rrrtKticin  lUya  fpyor,  oould 
have  hit  on  pop  Mm  na  tninT  Even  with  the  help 
of  S  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  arrive  at  this 
text.  But  there  are  passages  where  offers  read- 
ings different  alike  from  (Si  and  &. 

A  good  example  occurs  in  the  very  first  leaf  dis- 
covered of  40" — 

ffi  fcirf)  airrd/Kovt  ipr/irov  ')fXu<co»9i}<r«TO« 

The  very  context  shows  that  (&  is  wrong;  in- 
stead of  the  one  member  airripKous  ipyirou  there 
must  have  been  two.  Grotins,  Grabe,  Fritzsche, 
AV,  RV,  inserted  koI  and  spoiled  the  sense ;  for 
the  life  of  the  airripKrp  is  sweet  (ipse  ruis  pollens 
opibus,  Lucretius),  but  not  that  of  the  xoorking  man. 
S>  gave  no  help  ;  for  the  first  member  ia  wanting. 
What  a  pleasure,  then,  to  read  in  % — 

wmy  •am  p  "n 

a  life  of  wine  and  strong  drink  is  sweet ;  cf.  the 
same  pair  in  v."  in  J^,  where  (&  had  o&ot  cat 
lu>wnKi.  =  i-^,  and  S  Kp'ny  \trcin  'old  wine.'  And 
what  a  surprise  to  find  on  the  margin  an  additional 
{though  wrong)  reading :  Ssr  tre  (C-N  = '  that  excels 
in  prudence';  but  w  perhaps  =  ai>T(lpiojt).  The 
grandson  mistook  i;!'  'strong  drink'  for  t(')?(7 
'  hired  worker.'  *  What  a  surprise,  again,  to  find 
the  whole  margin  of  this  leaf  covered  with  various 
readings,  spellirigs,  notes — one  in  Persian  referring 
to  a  different  MS. 

v.",  where  we  had  read  in  ffi  that '  better  than 
wine  and  music  is  the  love  of  wisdom'  in  S  '  better 
than  old  wine  the  love  of  a  friend,'  we  now  find 
that  the  grandfather  had  written,  'Wine  and 
strong  drink  make  the  heart  exult,  but  the  love 
of  lovers  (o'^^1)  is  above  them  all.' 

Surely  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  with 
the  finding  of  these  texts  a  new  period  begins  in 
the  history  of  our  book.  Where  we  hitherto  were 
bid  (7**)  to  bow  down  <A«  neck  of  our  children  from 
their  youth  (xd/i^ot  tAt  rpixt^o'  airCiv — but  rir 
rpdxvSj)'  aOrur  is  correctly  omitted  by  It  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (i.  186,  2,  ed.  Dind.t), — we 
are  now  advised  to  marry  them  early  {&  ]^.A0 scon- 
fusion  between  nr  and  Mr). 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to  go  on 
multiplying  examples  of  this  kind.   A  great  field 

*  Bacher,  Byael,  Smend  are  not  satisfied  with  'wine  and 
strong  drink.'  Bacher,  comparing  Ex  6U,'wUhe(  to  read 
VTlpr]  'who  can  sleep  and  has  work' ;  Byssd  with  Smend,  yyf 
"Qkn*  who  has  plenty,  and  has  paying  wo^' 

t  Tba  agratmant  between  %  aad  Olament  is  d  great  huport- 


waits  for  patient  workers.  The  task  for  future 
editors  of  Sirach  will  be  to  compare  most  care- 
fully— (1)  the  witnesses  for  45  (MSS,*  Versions, 
Quotations  t) ;  (2)  the  witnesses  for  &  —  on  the 
whole,  an  easy  task ;  (3)  the  witnesses  for  %aboD; 
and  the  quotations  to  be  compared  with  eachother, 
where  there  is  more  than  one,  then  with  ffiS. 
The  text,  in  translation,  would  have  to  be  given 
in  parallel  columns :  in  the  middle  what  is  common 
to  all,  at  the  right  and  the  left  the  variations,  at 
the  bottom  would  be  shown  how  the  variations 
originated. 

On  the  language  of  1)  see  In  0-N  p.  xxxtO.  the  'Oloesary  of 
Words  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT,  or  found  in  it  only 
In  the  passages  quoted  or  referred  to' ;  and  of.  NoldekeCZ.Arir, 
1900,  p.  94),  who  was  at  first  in  favour  of  the  0^.  Ueb.  Lex. 
beginning  to  take  notloe  of  Ben  Sira,  but  afterwards  thought 
it  a  safer  course  that  his  words  should  be  gathered  Into  an 
Appendix.  The  Cioncordance  to  the  Septuannt  by  Hatch- 
Bedpath  promises  for  the  second  nut  of  theSupplement '  A 
Short  Concordance  showing  the  Hebrew  aqnlTalenta  to  the 
Greek  In  the  lately  discorered  fragments  of  Ecclealastlous.' 
This  will  be  vary  welcome.  Tb  learn  what  interesting  qnestions 
are  raised,  see,  for  instance,  lOM  nno  pM>a^»^>  iff4mi/tm ;  t 
I8»>(0)3i:pn  psv'/tiMfk  rfvti;  0<D3i>-/Hi^87U(cf.  Qntt"); 
S'^P  (eee  I.  Low,  'Marglnajien  su  Kobut's  Aruch'  in  Stmitia 
StuM—  in  Memory  vf  A.  Kohut,  p.  S74) ;  D'JBM  BOS'  with  <]aM 
fiO>  and  Pr  2S*.  The  sfanilarity  to  the  language  of  the  'Pal- 
tanlm,'  the  late  Jewish  hymn-writers,  seems  to  militate  ualnst 
the  originality  of  1> ;  but  even  Schechter  cannot  deny  it : '  If 
he  thought  like  a  Babbi,  he  wrote  like  a  Paitah'  (cf.  Toy  in 
Sneye.  BM,  p.  1167  f.;  D.  Straoss,  SpraehL  Stud,  zu  dm  Ash 
Sirael{fn^mmUm,  Zfirich,  ISOO;  W.  Bacher,  Die  cUtetU  Ter- 
mmol.  derjiid.  SdlrVlamUgmg,  Letpiig,  UBS,  p.  £07). 

x.  CoNTKMTS  AND  Theoloot.— 1.  It  is  dear 
that  in  many  details  our  views  about  the  contents 
of  the  book  must  be  revised  since  the  recent  finds ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  standpoint  of  the  book  has 
been  correctly  estimated.  It  has  been  coniddered 
as  the  cAte/'  monument  of  primitive  Sadduceism, 
and  this  found  corroboration  in  an  unexpected 
way. 

C.  Taylor  wrote  (1877)  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Sayinge  of 
the  Jewieh  Fathtrt:  *lt  has  been  suggested,  with  a  certain 
plausibility,  that  the  Book  Eoolus.  approximatef  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  primitive  paduquu  as  regards  its  theology,  its 
sacerdotalism,  and  its  want  of  sympathy  with  the  modem 
Soferira.  The  name  of  Btra  is  signincantly  omitted  from  its 
Oatalogus  of  Worthies.'  At  the  same  time  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  the  Sadducees  and  the  Book  of  Ben 
Sira  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  'Index  Expurgatorius ' 
(Sanh.  100ft).  It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  be  able  to  publish 
twenty  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  Ben  Bira,  a  hymn, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  texts,  which  ends  with  praise  of 
the  Sons  of  Sadok.  See  B-T  p.  41,  the  hymn  (after  ch.  eoi>)— 

'  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Ijord,  tor  he  Is  good ; 
fnr  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.' 

O  give  thanks  unto  him  that  maketh  to  bod  •  horn  for  ttie 
house  of  David ; 
For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
O  give  thanks  unto  him  that  chose  the  sons  ol  Sadok  to  be 

priests; 

Iw  his  merqy  endureth  for  ever.' 

jnaS  pat  'jaa  vnaS. 

*  Special  attention  is  due,  amongst  these,  to  those  of  the  lomrer 
recension,  called  *  Alexandrian '  by  Byssel :  cf.  A.  Schlatter,  Dae 
neugefundme  hArdieohe  StUck  dee  Siradi.  Der  Oloetator  det 
grieehieehen  Straok  und  eeine  Stettung  in  der  Oetohichte  der 
jOditehen  Theologie,  (iOteisIoh,  1897(a'Beitriige  lur  FSrderung 
christlioher  Theologie,'  i.  6,  6).  On  the  passage  SS^,  especially 
'  the  tower  of  death '  (=•»  Mac  13" ;  Valerius  llaximns,  ix.  t), 
Nestle,  Marginalien,  p  62. 

t  On  the  quotations  of  Clement  see  esp.  O.  Stihiln,  (Semens 
Aleaandrinue  und  die  Septuaginta  (Niimbeig,  1901,  Progr.), 
pp.  46-68 ;  note  in  18»  fuMff. 

I  uMMfit  iff.  all  Greek  MSS :  most  n^rru,  four  airru  or 
iunrva,  one  rairu ;  instead  of  imrfit  Hitzig  and  the  corrector 
of  S  mrpit ;  AT  *  The  phvsidan  cutteth  off  a  long  disease ' ;  BV 
'/t  <•  a  long  disease,  the  physician  mooketh':  X,  combining 
both  readings,  'Languor  prolixior  gravat  medioum;  brevem 
languorem  praddit  medicus ' ;  0 '  ana  his  bowels  the  physician 
tears '  (H-no) ;  but,  with  Herkenne,  ws  may  perhaps  read  tmi 
l-nimi).  Adier's  translation  of  t>  ('of  course  quite  tent» 
tlve ')  is, '  A  trace  of  disease  that  maketh  the  physidan  serene 
(a'nr).  it  seems  best  to  combine  the  translation  of  Hltilg 
with  tiie  reading  fuuflt : '  A  little  disease  baffles  the  physician 
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2.  Among  former  descriptions  of  its  contents  see 
specially  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  or  The 
Witdom  of  the  OT,  1887,  pp.  179-198,  247  (ch.  i. : 
The  wise  man  turned  ScribiB — Sirach's  moral  teach- 
ing ;  ch.  IL :  his  place  in  the  movement  of 
thought) ;  then  the  Introduction  of  Edersheim, 
and  now  the  article  of  C.  H.  Toy  {Encye.  Bibi. 
ll&t-1179). 

3.  In  its  form  and  substance  the  book  is  a  fine 
example  of  Hebrew  ^o^TnoA-literature,  with  its 
lights  and  shadows.  It  is  no  longer  the  prophet 
that  speaks  in  it,  neither  the  prophetic  speaker 
of  earner  times,  nor  even  the  prophetic  writer  like 
Ezekiel  or  Malaclii ;  nor  is  it  a,  poet  like  the  author 
of  Job ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rabbi  of  the  Tal- 
mud has  not  yet  taken  their  place ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  Haggadah  and  Halachah-in  the 
book.  The  author  is  full  of  respect  for  the  religious 
literature  of  the  past ;  he  knows  himself  to  be  an 
epigone,  but  nevwtheless  he  dares  to  give  some- 
thing of  his  own.  He  does  not  preach  as  vet  from 
given  texts  (.33"  '  I  awaked  up  last  of  all,  as  one 
that  gathereth  after  the  grape-gatherers ;  by  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  I  profited  (got  ahead)  and  filled 
my  winepress  like  a  gatherer  of  grapes' ;  cf.  also 
the  Prologue).  What  he  has  to  give  is  ffokmah. 
Wisdom,  an  outcome  of  that  Divine  Wisdom  which 
ia  from  the  Lord,  and  is  with  Him  for  ever,  but 
given  by  Him  to  them  that  fear  Him,  especially 
among  His  chosen  people  Israel  (H""-  24"'-)-  But 
the  author  does 'not  dwell  long  in  those  lofty 
regions,  but  turns  himself  to  the  wisdom  of  daily 
life,  giving  counsels  for  all  kinds  of  emergencies, 
and  communicating  his  observations  on  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 

4.  The  book  has  not  received,  apparently,  its 
final  shape ;  its  contents  at  least  are  so  varied  and 
loosely  aiTanged  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  tt^le 
of  contents. 

Sea  ia»  keulcgs,  which  »re  partially  praerred  in  the  book 
itsell,  in  the  Oreeli  text  from  IS^  onwards  (i>«^tk«  ^vr^f ; 
Wfl'  Xiyi  wmpaMSt ;  23''  wmiitia  rra/utTK  ;  241  sinn.-  n^M  : 

'Ivrtvtittv  2vfmx)i  the  capitulations  placed  before  the  book  in 
ancient  Oreek  and  Latin  texts :  the  Si/nopnt  of  pseudo-Chiy- 
sostom ;  the  beadinRS  ot  the  AV,  which  are  dropped  instead  of 
revlaed  in  the  RV ;  careful  superscriptions  in  the  German  trans- 
lation of  Ryssel ;  the  attempt*  in  the  Comm.  to  find  out  •  plan 
ot  the  book. 

But  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  give  more 
than  a  sketch  of  its  moral  and  religious  teachings, 
(a)  The  author's  idea  of  God  shows  an  interest- 


I  pantheisti 

ring,  as  a  bold  later  addition  of  the  younger  Siracide, 
namely  43"  '  We  may  speak  much  and  yet  come 
short:  wherefore  in  sum  he  it  aW  (rb  rar  ianr 
a&ris),  is  found  in  j^,  and  means  nothing  more  than 
that  God  is  to  be  found  in  all  His  work ;  it  does 
not  deny  His  unity  or  personality,  which  is  emphas- 
ized by  the  new  reading  in  42'*  '  he  is  one  from 
everlasting'  (tfi  instead  of  lat  or  ilt  or  5t).  God  is 
the  absolute  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  the  wise 
ruler,  rich  in  forbearance,  though  the  full  concep- 
tion of  Divine  fatherhood  finds  no  expression 
(18"»-)- 

(b)  Of  angels  and  demons  there  is  scarcely  any 
mention,  quite  in  agreement  with  the  Sadducean 
standpoint ;  the  central  idea  is  the  personifled 
Wisdom,  which  is  seen  in  nature  and  history, 
especially  in  the  history  of  Israel,  first  of  all  in 
the  Lata.  The  prominence  given  to  the  Law,  both 
its  moral  and  ntual  parts,  is  one  of  the  features 
which  distinguish  Ben  Sira  from  Proverbs,  leading 
over  to  the  later  Rabbinism.  But  from  the  latter 
onr  author  is  far  removed,  especially  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  heathen  world.  He  aoes  not  despise 
it,  like  the  Phariaeea,  nor  does  he  expect  any 


special  manifestation  of  Jahweh  for  the  benefit  of 
His  people  or  the  conversion  of  the  nations.  As 
regards  the  individual,  be  speaks  neither  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  nor  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul — dewavla  occurs  only  in  the  glossed  text 
19"  Tvutnt  ^oXuir  nvplou  rcuStia  (aijs,  ol  Si  TMoSi^et 
rd  ip€<rri,  air^.  iOaraalaf  SMpor  Koprovrrex ;  see  on 
this  point  especially  Schlatter,  pp.  110,  176  j — of 
death  and  Sluol  he  thinks  like  the  psalmists. 

6.  A  much  larger  space  is  taken  up  in  the  book 
by  the  ethical  and  social  teachings.  Through  their 
pointed  form  many  of  Ben  Sira's  sayings  have 
remained  popular.  Much,  of  course,  is  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  ealis ;  to  guard  against  mis- 
understanding,  the  glosses  have  been  added  in 
MSS  like  248,  253.  The  author  is  'generally 
acute,  sometimes  a'  little  cynical,  never  pessimistio' 
(Toy,  I.e.  1178).  Most  unfavourable  is  his  judg- 
ment on  the  female  sex  {W') ;  friendly  ia  that  on 
physicians  (ch.  38) ;  he  does  not  despise  wine  and 
music.  A  great  rOle  is  played  by  money  matters 
and  trade ;  but  almsgiving  is  the  chief  part  of 
righteousness,  and  readiness  to  forgive  is  a  primary 
condition  of  obtaining  Divine  forgiveness.  In 
some  of  his  precepts  he  comes  near  to  those  of  the 
gospel ;  the  Golden  Rule,  however,  does  not  occur. 
Ko  wonder  that  this  book  was  used  in  the  Church, 
especially  for  instruction  of  the  young,  almost  like 
a  catechism  of  morals  and  religion  (85th  Can. 
Apost.),  and  that  Augustine  embodied  so  many  of 
its  sayings  in  his  Speculum.  In  modem  times 
one  of  the  few  attempts  made  in  England  to 
employ  its  teaching  for  religious  instruction  is 
the  small  selection  published  by  £.  J.  Edwards, 
School  Lesson*  from  Eedeaiasticus  (1853).  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  when  the  critical  questions  about 
the  book  are  settled,  it  may  gain  in  popularity. 


Hvn—VsE  OF  THE  Book  m  the  Cbristuk  Cbubch- 
Daubney,  The  Utt  of  the  Apocr.  in  the  Christian  CAun* 
(London,  1900).  For  the  use  of  Sirach  in  NT,  he  compares 
alwub  20  passages,  e.g.  Ut  6>'  with  28^,  6"  with  29i>,  IS"  with 
82»*.  On  Lk  117  Benpel  c^uoted  48'0  and  remarked :  '  Minim* 
proletarium  esse  Siracidaa  hbrum,  convenientia  eius  cum  angell 
sermons  docet"  For  the  Epistle  of  James,  J.  B.  Mayor  (lii»7) 
collected  thirty-two  resemblances  to  Sirach.  The  question 
whether  St.  Paul  did  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew  Sirach  in 
1  Co  15^  has  been  raised  by  Miiller  ('  sum  Sirachproblem.'  in 
the  Orimtalittisahe  Litentuneitung,  June  1900). 

Early  Christian  writen  made  such  extensive  use  of  Wisdom, 
Sirach,  and  Baruch  that  Uiey  appear  more  familiar  with  them 
than  with  several  Ixwks  of  the  NT.  Allusions  to  Sirach  may  be 
discovered  in  Polycarp,  L  (B*-*');  Didache,  iv.  5  jf4«);  un- 
doubted quotations  from  Sirach  occur  in  Barnabas,  TertuUian, 
etc. ;  Eusebius  introduces  a  quotation  from  SZ>  by  the  formula : 
MsriUXfi  xf^l^'i  r«^«yy«'*^"  ft/y  Itiirxfrt  (Dem.  Ev,  u  i.^ 
On  the  use  made  ot  Sirach  in  theBoman  Church  (Br*viar7  and 
Missal)  see  W.  Schenz,  Einieitung  in  die  tarumiiehen  BOehsr 
des  alten  Trttamentes  (Begensbunr,  18S7,  409).  In  Britain, 
to  have  been  uie  first  1 


Alfred  (t  1005)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  to  make  any 
investigations  touching  the  Canon,  especially  the  two  Ixmla 
Wisd.  and  Sirach,  'plused  with  Solomon's  works  as  it  be  mad* 
them ;  which  tor  likeness  of  style  and  profitable  use  have  gon» 
for  his ;  but  Jesus  the  Son  ot  Sirach  OHnposed  them  .  .  .  very 
large  books  and  lead  in  the  church,  of  long  custom,  tor  much 
good  instruction.'  In  the  Prayer-Book  of  1649  there  were  106 
daily  lessons  ttom  the  Apocrypha ;  that  of  had  110,  that  ol 
1553  bad  12S.  On  the  use  ot  Sirach  in  the  'Homilies'  see 
Daubney,  p.  67 ;  on  that  made  by  English  divines,  p.  71  H.  To 
Archbishop  Whitgif  t  (t  160*),  who  declared  the  Apocrypha '  Parte 
of  the  Bible,'  and  gave  command  tor  them  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  Bible,  Drusiua  dedicated  bis  edition  ot  Biraoh  (1596). 

LxTBRATUSB.  —  Only  a  selection  can  b*  given.  L  (Tommea* 
taries :  Oamerarius,  DrusiuB,  Bretschneider  (see  p.  643X  GrotiuS 

Siest  edition :  Hug.  Orotii  AnnotoMonf  in  VT,  curavit  Gea 
0.  Lu.Vogel,  HalB,  t  ill.  1786,  pp.  63-286,  *to),C!omeUus  a  Lapid* 
(Antw.  1634  f. ;  often,  at  last  Paris,  18691),  Fritisohe  (ffaA 
exeg.  hdi.  m  dm  Apokryphen.  voL  UL  1859),  E.  0.  Biaael 
(The  Apoervpha,  New  York,  1880) ;  the  place  of  a  Commentary  Is 
filled  by  the  Notes  in  the  Variorum  Apoeryphei,  ed.  by  O.  J. 
Ball  (Eyre  ft  Spottiswoode,  no  date);  Edersheun  fln  Waoe, 
■  Apoervpha,"  see  p.  689''),  ZiSckler  On  Strack-ZSokler's  Kqf.  Kom- 
metUar,  1891,  weak  hi  textual  criticism),  Ed.  Eeuss,  Da$  AU* 
Tatammt  ibtneUt  (voL  tI  1804,  p.  28911.),  Eyssel  (to  'Di* 
Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  dee  AT  , .  .  dbersetst  niM 
berausgegeben  von  E.  Eautach,'  i.  laOO,  pp.  230-476). 

2.  Monographs :  Tetens,  Ditauititiorut  genmUes  m  Sapien- 
(iam  Jes.  Smt.,  Haunia,  1779;  R  O.  Win*r,  i>s  utrnumM 
ainaiim  tttate,  Erlangan,  1832;  H.  Ewald.  <Uber  das  giia 
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•MfdM  Sprnchbuch  JeniC  des  SohQe*  Sbmchi,'  to  BOHmht 

JoArbOehtr,  111.  (1861;  cL  OaehiehU  ItraeU,  It.  MOO.); 
Vuhlnger  in  SK,  1867,  MB.;  A.  Ceig«r, '  Warum  gabSrt  Sirach 
wa  den  Apotaypben'  (ZDMO  xU.  (1868]  636  ffj;  UorowiU, 
•D»M  Buch  Jesiu  Sirach,'  in  McnaUtehri/t  fOr  QfMchU  tmd 
IfiMowA^A  de«  JtidmtAunu,  xir.  ud  •epai«te(BrMl»u,  1886); 
H.  Qritz,  '  Die  Sohne  de*  ToUm,  die  Helleuiiten  uod  der 
Spnichdicliter  Sincli'  (Ob  1872);  A.  Aitier,  Intnd.  au  (tsn  da 
rSMlMofttaM  (Straab.  1861);  Hetsuet,  Di*  Glaubmi-  uni 
SUtmlehn  an  Bueh*t  Jmt  Siraeh  (Konigiberz,  i.,  1874 ;  IL, 
1801);  S«li(in«an,  Dot  Buch  dtr  WeisheU  dM  Jaut  ilohn  da 
Siraek  (Jotua  ten  Sira)  in  uintm  VerhaitivUi  lu  dm  taiomon- 
itchm  Sprielim  tmd  amiwr  hitUritehtn  BtimUung  (Breilwij 
1883) ;  F.  E.  Daubuitoo, '  Het  apokryptae  boek  ttm  'InnS  mm 
lifix  en  de  leertype  durin  remC '  (in  Thtol.  StvMen,  1886-1887). 

3.  On  tlie  mUuu  of  the  Book:  Dkhne,  DarttMvmg  dxr 
fOtUteh-aUxandrmuchm  BeligiomphiUMphit  (1887);  J.  F. 
Bnich,  WeuhnlOehn  dtr  Hebraer  (1851):  Fkore,  La  $ageit» 
divine  dam  la  litUratun  didactiqite  dm  BAmix  «t  det  Jvijt 
<UooUub(ui,  Imuig.  Dias.  1900,  73  pp.). 

4.  On  question*  <A  textual  cnticiam  :  B.  Bendteen  (n«  p.  646>) ; 
E.  O.  Bengel  (tea  p.  646i>) ;  J.  Fr.  Oaab,  D*  locit  qwibutdam 
MtUmtiarum  Jm  Siradda  (Tubingn,  1790),  and  Vm-tio 
mvUnum  quorundam  Arabieonm  .  .  .  cum  animadnmioni- 
bui  ad  imtentiat  Jm  Siraddee  (T6b.  1810) ;  Dywrinck,  D* 
Smukm  van  Juut  dm  Zom  van  Sirach  (1870) ;  Edw.  Hatch, 
•On  the  text  ot  Ecclesiasticua,'  in  E—ayi  in  Biblical  Grerk, 
1889:_pp.  246-882 ;  Eb.  Neatle,  jrar|7ina<i«i(Tub.  1893,  p  489.); 
Plk  Tnielniann, '  Die  lateiniiche  Uemnetiung  dee  Buches  Siraoh,' 
In  Archit  fiir  lot.  Lexikographie,  viii  6U1-661  (1883),  and 
*  Die  europiiuchen  Bestondttaeile  dee  lateinlschen  Sirach '  (ili.  ix. 
1880) ;  H.  Horkenne,  De  Veterit  Latinm  Eedeeiattici  cafiliinu 
i.-xliii.  Una  cum  notie  ex  eitudem  libri  traneUUionitruM 
aihiopica,  armtniaea,  eofticit,  latina  altera,  turo-hexaplari 
depromptit  (Leipzig,  1809),  and  'Die  Textaberliefenuis  dea 
Buches  Sirach,'  In  BiUteehe  Studien,  ed.  Baidenhewer,  t).  1,  t 
(1901),  129-140 ;  Norb.  Peten,  '  Die  aahidiach-koptischa  Ueber- 
aetxung  des  Buches  Ecclesiasticus  aul  ihren  waknn  Werth  tor 
die  Textkritik  untenucht'  (<&.  Ui.  3  (1896]X 

6.  On  the  Alphabet  ot  Ben  Sire  el.  L  L6w,  AramiUteh* 
iVtotuemunMit (Leipzig,  1881,  pp.  2ir.,  417).* 

6.  Literature  ilnoe  the  discover}'  of  the  Hebrew  texts :  On  the 
otMieation  ot  the  texts  by  Scliechter,  Ciowley-Neulxiuer  (Sniend, 
I^vi),  Scheohter-'Eivlor,  0.  Margoliouth,  I.  L«vi,  B.  N.  Adier, 
Scbecbter,  Qtbat,  see  above,  p.  &4<i<'.  Ibe  Hxpoeitory  Timet, 
vol.  vii.,  lias  two,  voL  vilL  again  two  references  to  Sirach  (p.  262, 
a  review  of  Hon  on  ON),  vol.  iz.  one,  vol.  x.  seven,  voL  xi. 
twenty-four  snob  references  (by  the  editor,  Kunig,  D.  S. 
liargoUoutb,  B.  Schechter,  J.  A.  Selbie,  I.  Ahrahams,  Eb. 
Kestle,  C.  Taylor,  W.  Bacber).  The  record  ot  'Theological  and 
Semitic  Literature  tor  the  year  1900,'  published  by  Muas-Amolt 
(Chicago,  1900),  enumerates  thirty  papers,  published  (1900)  in 
twenty.two  different  periodicala.  See  also  JQR:  Adler, 
llarkavy,  D.  a.  Margoliouth,  Livi,  Schechter,  Tyler;  JiEJ : 
Bacher,  Clhajes,  Lambert,  LM;  ZATW :  Bacher,  N6ldeke; 
RB :  Condamin,  Qrimme,  Touzard.  Bd.  KSnig,  in  addition  to 
bis  papera  in  the  Bcapoeitory  Timet,  wlUch  were  published 
sepontely  in  Oerman  (Die  Oriainatitai  det  wtdieft  enldeekten 
Sirachtextee),  wrote  in  four  other  periodicals.  Of.,  further,  in 
Muss-Arnolt,  pp.  32-84,  the  name* :  Buhl,  Floumoix,  Ualevy, 
Uoutsma,  HteblnaMix,  Moordtd],  Peters,  Ryasel  (in  SK,  1900, 
3,  4, 1901, 1, 2,  4,  a  very  careful  oomparieon  ot  t)  with  (B  and  9. 
to  be  continuedX  Sobldgl,  Strauss, Wilson,  Zenner.  B.  Baenlsro, 
In  Theol.  Jahrttb.  tor  1900,  notes  61  book*  or  paper*  on  Sirach. 

Even  on  the  Strophic  structure  ot  Sirach  eeveral  papera  have 
been  published  by  H.  Orimme  (at  first  in  RB,  1000-1901 ;  then 
separately,  Leipzig,  Harrassowitz) ;  by  Norbert  Fetere  (Theol. 
uiartaUihrifl,  1900,  pp.  180-193) ;  t  by  Nivard  S'Mbgl  in  ZDMO 
liii.  (1899),  pp.  668-«82,  and  BecUtiattieut(3a>^a^«)ope.artitcrit. 
et  metr.  in/ormammiginaltmrtdaettu,  Wien,  1901,  xxxv.72,4to. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  all  the  questions  connected  with 
Shrach  are  settled  and  a  critical  edition  beoome*  possible 

Eb.  Nestle. 

BIRAH,  The  Well  of  (n-jpo  -Aa ;  BA  t6  fptap  roO 
'LttifiiJL,  Lao.  Zenpd). — The  place  at  whicn  Joab's 
messengeis  overtook  Abner,  and  brought  him  back 
to  Hebron,  where  he  was  ossassuiated  by  Joab  (2  S 
3^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  i.  5,  Bi^ri/id).  It  lay  on  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  now  probably 
'Aim  Sdrah,  near  Hebron,  the  '  spring '  {'ain)  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  '  well '  (Mr).  The  spring 
flows  from  a  spout  into  a  small  tank,  and  stands 
back  from  the  road  in  a  little  alley  with  walla  of 
dry  stone  on  either  side  {PEF  Mtm.  iiL  314). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

BIRION  (fT*rin  Dt  3»;  MT  and  Baer,  but 
Mich,        UI  Ps  29*). — ^The  name  said  to  be  given 

*  Nebuofaadnezzar  wiabe*  to  know  whether  Ben  Sin  b  a 
piaphet,  and  a*ki  ot  him  the  number  of  tne*  in  the  royal 
garden*.  Ben  Sira  answen  that  there  are  thirty  Idnd* :  ot  ten 
the  whole  tmit  may  be  eaten:  of  tan  the  kernel ;  ot  ten  the 
outer  part*.  L6w  giTes  the  list,  which  i«  found  alio  in  the 
AmdeoMA,  on  the  basis  ot  flra  taztt. 

t  A  great  walk  <m  Siraoh  by  Morbert  FMan  to  adTertleed  tor 
tm  Iv  HMitor  ot  VMbnrg. 


by  the  Zidonians  to  Mt.  Herhoh,  Dt  3*  (Zonii/i). 
Like  Senik,  it  may  have  originally  been  the  desig- 
nation of  a  particular  part  of  the  mountain.  In 
Ps  29",  where  Sirion  is  coupled  with  Lebanon,  the 
LXX  (confusing  with  |tv<  Jtshwnm  ;  cf.  its  render- 
ing in  Dt  32"  33'-     Is  44*)  reads  6  ^yaniM^rot. 

8IBERA  (K-J9<p ;  Xeurapi,  meaning  doubtful ;  cf. 
Assyr.,  samir  'progeny,' — Sayce, .modern  Lects.  373. 
Ball,  Light  from  tlie  East,  s.v.,  gives  the  Assyr. 
form  sisseru,  teseru,  'child.'   Moore,  Judges,  112, 
thinks  that  the  name  is  not  Semitic,  and  compares 
Hittite  names  ending  in  -sira,  ^tasira,  Manraaira, 
etc.— W.  Max  Muller,  Asien  u.  Europa,  332).— 
1.  J^g  4  and  6,  1  S  12>,  Ps  83>.   The  histoiy  of 
Sisera  is  told  in  a  poetic  (Jg  5)  and  a  prose  form 
(Jg  4).    In  the  main  particulars  both  agree,  but 
they  differ  considerably  on  some  important  points. 
The  Song  of  Deborah,  as  being  nearer  in  date  to 
the  events  recorded,  mnst  be  treated  as  the  more 
authentic  source.  (1)  In  4^^*  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
is  introduced  into  the  history  of  Sisera.   He  is  not 
mentioned  in  ch.  6,  he  takes  no  part  in  the  battle, 
and  his  city  Hazor,  M^Merj  Haaire  (or  near  it),  a 
little  S.  of  Kedesh  and  W.  of  the  lake  of  Huleh, 
is  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and 
brings  impossible  situations  into  the  narrative. 
Sisera  is  throughout  the  actual  and  independent 
leader ;  his  forces  are  his  own  (cf.  4"  with  4') ;  to 
slay  him  is  to  carry  off  the  honours  of  the  fight 
(4').   This  Jabin-tradition  is  of  the  same  chanus- 
ter  as  the  fragments  preserved  in  Jg  1,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  the  history  in  Jos  II'-'  [JE].   How  it 
came  to  be  combined  with  the  Sisera-tradition  is 
not  clear ;  perhaps  because  both  were  concerned 
with  fighting  in  Upper  Palestine,  and  because 
the  northern  tribes  and  Canaanites  were  the  com- 
batants in  both  cases.*  The  combination  must  be 
earlier  than  the  work  of  the  redactor  (4»-».«'>-«^ 
a.  w)^  T^iio  provided  the  narrative  with  an  intro- 
duction and  conclusion  (w.'*  **'•),  and  gave  Jabin, 
wlio  is  called  merely  king  of  Hazor  in  v.",  the  un- 
historical  title  of  'King  of  Canaan '  (4>- »-).    It  is 
noticeable  that  1  S  1?  and  Ps  83*  imply  the  com- 
bination of  the  Jabin-  and  Sisera-tniditions.  (2) 
In  order  to  harmonize  these,  Sisera  had  to  be  made 
the  general  of  Jabin's  army  (4*-  ^) ;  and  this  must 
have  been  done  before  the  redactor  dealt  with  the 
narrative.   (3)  The  campaign  is  on  a  larger  scale 
in  oh.  5  than  in  ch.  4.  In  the  former  Sisera  appears 
at  the  head  of  a  federation  of  Canaanite  kines 
(6**),  and  attacks  the  six  tribes  bordering  on  the 
Central  Plain.   In  ch.  4  only  Naphtali  and  Zebu- 
Inn  are  engaged  (v.*) ;  the  mention  of  these  two 
tribes  only  and  of  Keidesh  their  headquarters  (v.") 
was  probably  an  element  in  the  Jabin-story.  (4) 
The  scene  of  the  battle  in  5"  is  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kishon ;  this  implies  that  Barak  advanced 
against  Sisera  from  tne  S.W.  and  fell  upon  him 
from  the  Carmel  range.    In  4i"- "  Barak  attacks 
the  Canaanites  from  Mt.  Tabor,  and  the  battle 
apparently  takes  place  at  its  foot.  (5)  The  accounts 
01  Sisera's  murder  present  a  striking  divergence. 
In  ch.  5  Jael,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  Idlls  him 
with  a  tent-maUet  whue  he  is  standmg  and  drink- 
ing out  of  a  deep  bowl ;  in  ch.  4  she  hammers  a 
tent-peg  through  his  temples  while  he  lies  asleep 
in  her  tent.   Some  explain  this  divergence  as  a 
prosaic  mLsunderstandmg  of  the  paitOlelism  of 
6"  (so  Wellhausen,  Composition  WSi;  Robertson 
Smith,  OTJC  132),  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  due 
to  a  different  tradition.   One  important  detail  is 
preserved  in  ch.  4  alone — ^that  Sisera's  stronghold 
was  Qarosheth  hag-goyim  (4*-  ""•).  This  place  has 
been  plausibly  icfentified  with  id-HarithiyeK,  on 

•  Budde  (AidUsr  u.  Samiuel,  68)  think*  that  the  pereoo  a< 
Barak  wa*  the  link  wliich  connected  the  two,  and  that  tndi- 
tkn  aacrlbad  both  Tlctorie*  to  him  (ct  Jo*.  Ant.  v.  v.  4X 
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the  right  hank  of  the  Kishon,  commanding  the 
road  from  the  Central  Plain  to  the  sea.  Perhaps 
4U.  M  imply  that  Qarosheth  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  battlefield ;  eo  the  identification  cannot 
be  called  certain,  and  the  resemblance  of  the 
names,  though  philolo^cally  correct,  may  be  ac- 
cidental (see  Buhl,  OAP  214).  See  arts.  Deborah 
and  Jabin. 

2.  A  family  of  the  Nethinim,  Ezr  2"  (B  om.,  A 
Zxepad,  Luc.  2urapi),  Neb  7"  (B  Zenutiff,  A  Teaiapie, 
Luc.  om.).  G.  A.  Cooke. 

SISIHNES  (ZurlvnrO.— The  governor  (Irapxos)  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a 
contemporaiT  of  Zemb.,  1  Es  6»-  "  7'.  In  Ezr  5", 
etc.,  he  is  called  Tattenai,  *  the  governor  {rmj  be- 
yond  the  river,'  i.e.  satrap  of  the  whole  of  Syria 
west  of  the  Euphrates. 

SISMAI  (<79P;  BA  Zure/uU,  Luc.  Ztura^l).— A 
Jerahmeelite,  1  Cb  2<*. 

BISTER  See  Family. 

8ITH.— The  An^lo-Sax.  prep.  tUK  (originally  an 
adverb  = '  after ')  with  the  pron.  dam=  them,  formed 
tiththan  'after  that'  (=  Ger.  teitdem).  Then 
lithihan  was  contracted  to  tithen,  which  again 
became  sometimes  sith  and  sometimes  tin.  The 
adv.  suffix  s  being  added  to  tithen  gave  middle 
Eng.  sithens,  afterwards  spelt  sithence  to  keep  the 
«  sharp  in  pronunciation,  like  pence  for  pens,  dice 
for  diet;  and  this  was  contracted  to  since,  the 
oontraction  being  helped  by  the  form  sin.  '  Sith ' 
was  used  as  a  prep.,  an  adv.,  or  a  conjunction. 
Thus  as  adv.,  Wye.  Works,  iii.  114,  'Ffyrst  they 
trow  in  the  Ffadyr,  for  he  ys  fyrst  persone ;  aftyr 
they  trow  in  Jesus  Crist,  be  dyvers  artyclys ;  and 
sytthe  they  trow  in  the  Holy  Gost';  as  prep., 
Knox,  Works,  iiL  278,  '  Transubstantiation,  the 
byrde  that  the  Devel  hatched  by  Pope  Nicolas, 
and  svthe  that  time  fostered  and  nurryshed  by  al 
his  cnildren';  and  as  conj.,  Bemer,  Froissart, 
Pref.,  'Among  all  other  I  read  diligently  the  four 
volumes  or  books  of  sir  John  Froissart  of  the 
country  of  Hainault,  written  in  the  French  tongue, 
which  I  judged  commodious,  necessary  and  profit- 
able to  be  had  in  English,  sith  they  treat  of  the 
famous  acts  done  in  our  parts.' 

'Sith'  occurs  in  AV  16U  in  Jer  IS'  23",  Ezk 
85«,  Zeo  4^0^;  2  Es  7™,  and  Ro  S"""*""*,  and 
'sithence'  in  2E8  10".  As  early  as  1616  'sith- 
ence' was  changed  into  'since,'  and  'sith'  was 
in  time  changed  (by  Paris  or  Blayney)  into  the 
same  mod.  form  in  all  places  except  Ezk  35',  Ro 
6^.  For  ' sithence '  cf.  Lk  20»  Khem.  'In  the 
resurrection  therefore,  whose  wife  shal  she  be 
of  them?  sithens  the  seven  had  her  to  wife.' 
'Sith'  often  occurs  in  the  Psalms  in  metre,  viz. 
16"  22"  31*  33»»  BOi"  (both  versions)  73"  86'  109" 
119",  always  as  •  oonjnnotion.      J.  Hastinqs. 

BITHRI  (nnp ;  B  Ztypel,  A  UtOpel,  Luc.  Z«r/>i).— A 
grandson  of  Kohath,  Ex  6°'  (P). 

BITHAH  (niipic  '  enmity ' ;  'Ex9f>la  ;  IniMieitia).— 
The  second  weU  dug  by  the  servants  of  Isaac,  and 
for  which  they  strove  with  the  herdmen  of  Gerar 
(Gn  26").  The  name  of  the  well  is  derived  by  J 
from  the  disputes  over  its  construction.  The  site 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been  in  the 
valley  of  Gerar,  though  this  is  not  distinctly 
BtatM  in  the  narrative.  Palmer  (PEFSt,  1871, 
p.  35)  finds  a  reminiscence  of  the  name  in  Skafnet 
tr-Ruheibeh,  a  small  valley  near  Ruheibeh  (Reho- 
both).  Riehm  (^IfB)  apparently  means  Uie 
place,  which  he  calls  Wddy  eak-Shetein. 

C.  W.  WiLSOH. 


BITAN  (n>p].— The  third  month,  according  to  tin 
later  (Babylonian)  mode  of  reckoning.   See  Time. 

BKIIiL. — Skill  comes  from  a  Scand.  root  meaning 
to  separate,  discern,  and  means  discernment,  under- 
standing. The  verb  to  skill,  i.e.  to  discern  or 
understand,  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  but  occurs  in 
AV  in  1  K  5"  'There  is  not  among  us  any  that 
can  skill  (so  BV,  Amer.  BV  'knoweth  how')  to 
hew  timber,'  2  Ch  2''  ■  (all  jrj;  to  know),  and  2  Ch 
34"  'all  that  could  skm  of  (Amer.  RV  'were 
skilful  with')  instruments  of  mnsick'  (p^n  to 
be  skilled  in,  Hiphil  of  to  separate,  under- 
stand). Cf.  Milton,  Areopoff.  (Hales'  ed.  p.  39), 
'  A  wealthy  man  addictea  to  his  pleasure  and  to 
liis  profits  finds  Religion  to  be  a  tranick  so  entangl'd 
ana  of  so  many  piddling  accounts,  that  of  all 
mysteries  he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  going 
upon  that  trade ' ;  Elyot,  Govemovr,  ii.  181, 
'  Whether  he  be  a  gentyll  man  or  yoman,  a  ryche 
man  or  a  poore,  if  he  sitte  nat  suerly  and  can  skill 
of  rid'mge,  the  horse  casteth  him  quickely ' ;  and 
Lk  12"*  Tind.  '  Ypocrites,  ye  can  skyll  of  the 
fassion  of  the  erth  and  of  the  skye.' 

J  H  A!TTT  WCt8« 

SKULL,  PLACE  OF  A  See  Golgotha. 

SLANDER  or  EVIL-SPEAKINO  (noun  .19^,  from 
IV}]  'glide';  verbs  lit.  'use  the  tongue'; 

hj-i,  lit.  'slink  about,'  and  other  roots.  Greek 
pXcur^ntiUu,  'speak  injuriously';  adj.  and  subst. 
pAa<t>r)iun ;  subst.  pKaa<firiiiJia, ;  Sta^iKKa,  '  throw 
over,' '  slander ' ;  Sia.^o\ot,  adj.,  and  subst.  6  SiajSoXot 
=  I9i^0)- — This  sin,  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  organ 
(Pr  18",  Ja  S'- '),  springs  from  the  heart,  as  the 
seat  of  inner  life  (Mt  12**- »  IS",  Mk  7",  Lk  6«). 
As  a  rule,  its  mental  feature  is  falsehood  (Pr  lO** 
12"  14»- »)  and  ite  emotional  hate  (1  P  2') ;  but  even 
truth  may  be  circulated  from  motives  of  malice, 
and  falsehood  may  be  told  simply  from  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  lying.  Hence  all  tale-bearing,  whether 
false  and  ill-tempered  or  not,  is  blamew^orthy  and 
injurious  (Lv  19",  Pr  ll'»  26=»  18",  Ezk  22»). 
Against  slander  and  evil  -  speaking,  from  which 
arises  much  strife  (Pr  Iff""*"  30"),  warnings  abound 
in  the  OT  (Pa  34",  Pr  15»  30"  24»)  as  m  the  NT 
(Eph  4".  Col  3>,  Ja  4",  1  P  3"),  and  threats  of 
punishment  are  not  wanting,  alike  from  God  (Ps 
501m  lojao  140",  PrS"  21-")  and  from  man  (Ps  101» 
Pr  19»;  cf.  Bo  3*).  Slander  is  a  sign  of  moral 
corruption  (Jer  6''  9*,  2  Ti  3*).  As  angels  abstain 
from  <dl  reviling  (2  P  2",  Jude  '),  so  proneness  to 
slander  is  regarded  as  disqualifying  for  citizenship 
in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  (Ps  15'  24')  and  for 
membership  or  office  in  the  Christian  Church 
(Tits',  1  Ti  3").  Instances  of  slander  are  recorded 
(2  S  19",  Dn  3»,  Neh  6",  Ezr  4«)  against  persons, 
and  even  against  a  land  (Nu  IS**  14").  Among 
other  forms  of  persecution  to  which  the  pious  in 
Israel  were  exposed  was  slander  (Ps  31"  41°  27" 
35",  Jer  20'°),  from  which  also  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1  P  2"  4<),  and  especially  the 
apostles,  suffered  (Ac  19»  24"  28^,  2  Co  6»),  even  as 
Cfhrist  Himself  did  (Lk  2",  Mk  Mt  11"),  and 
as  He  foretold  that  they  would  (Mt  5",  Lk  6«). 
Christians  are  warned  to  give  no  occasion  for  it 
(Tit  2«  3^  IP  S"),  as  thereby  they  may  bring 
discredit  on  the  gospel  and  the  Church  (Ro  14"; 
cf.  Ro  2",  2  P  ^i.  Tit  2»,  1  Ti  6').  Among  charges 
later  brought  against  them  falsely  were  cannibal- 
ism, incest  atheism,  hatred  of  human  race,  licen- 
tious orgies.  When  suflering  from  such  slander 
innocently,  they  are  urged  to  bear  with  patience 
(1  P  3';  cf.  1  do  4")  even  as  Christ  did  (1  P  2*'; 
cf.  Mt  27*,  Mk  15",  Jn  9"),  and  even  to  rejoioa 
therein  (1  P  4"). 

False  witness  is  but  slander  carried  into  a  court 
of  justice,  and  against  this  sin  the  ninth  oommand- 
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ment  is  directed  (Ex  20>« ;  of.  23',  Dt  6»).  Its 
prevalence  in  the  East  (Ezr  4',  Lk  3'*  lO")  necessi- 
tated great  Beverity  in  punishing  it,  and  in  the 
I'entateuch  the  law  of  retaliation  is  literally 
enforced  regarding  it  (Dt  19*").  To  avoid  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  the  testimony  of  one  person 
was  not  accepted  as  safBcient  by  the  Jewish  law 
(Nu  35",  Dt  17'  19^),  and  this  nUe  was  adopted  in 
the  Christian  Church  (2  Co  13»,  1  Ti  5»  j  cf .  Mt  18»). 
When  the  charge  involved  a  death  sentence,  the 
witnesses  had  to  be  first  in  carrying  it  out  (Dt  17^ ; 
cf.  Ac  7").  Yet  false  mtnesses  could  be  found 
(Dn  6",  1  K  21"),  as  against  Jesus  (Mt  2ff»- », 
Mk  W"-"),  Stephen  (Ac  6"),  and  Paul  (Ac  24"). 

The  heinousness  of  slander  is  shown  by  the  use 
of  the  same  Gr.  word  in  NT  for  sins  of  speech 
against  God  and  man  (Mt  27*,  Lk  23*  22",  Ac  13* 
18«  26",  1  Ti  1»,  Tit  3«,  Ja  2') ;  by  our  Lord's 
warning  about  the  unpardonable  sin  (Mt  12", 
Mk  3^,  Lk  12'°) ;  and  by  the  name  6  kipoKot,  given 
to  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  is  represented  as  playing 
the  part  of  slanderer  against  Job  (Job  1*""),  Joshua 
the  high  priest  (Zee  3'),  and  Christians  (Rev  12'*). 

A.  E.  Gasvik. 

SLAVE,  SLATERT.— See  Sebvant. 

SLAVONIC  TERSIONB^ee  Vkbsions. 

SLEIGHT.— Eph  4"  'By  the  sleight  of  men'  (<» 
Kvfielf  [Tisch.  WTH  Kvpl(^^  Twr  iyBpiincuv,  lit.  '  by 
the  aice-playing  of  men,'  from  xii/Sot,  a  cube,  die). 
Tindale  translates  '  by  tlie  wylynes  of  men,'  which 
is  tlie  meaning  of  AV  '  sleight.'  It  is  of  the  same 
root  as  '  sly,'  as  if  for  tlt/th= '  slyness.'  Cf.  Ridley, 
Works,  31,  'The  sleights  and  shifts  which  craft 
and  wit  can  invent';  Tymme's  Calvin's  Genesis, 
669,  '  Nowe,  seeing  a  lye  is  damnable  of  it  selfe, 
therein  she  sinned  the  more,  that  she  durst  use 
such  deceiveable  slightes  in  so  holy  a  matter.' 
But  the  word  properly  means  a  device,  and  may 
be  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  Udall's  Erasmus'' 
Paraph.  L  100,  '  If  this  invencion  and  sleight  be 
brought  unto  your  presideute,  we  will  perswade 
hym,  and  deliver  you  from  all  dannger  of  this 
matter';  Elyot,  Govemour,  i.  173,  'It  hath  ben 
sene  that  tae  walker  persone  by  the  sleight  of 
wrastlyng,  hath  overthrowen  the  strenger."  We 
•till  have  the  phrase  'sleight  of  hand.' 

The  adverb  sleightly  is  used  in  the  Preface  to 
AV,  '  Now,  when  the  father  of  their  Church,  who 
gladly  would  heale  the  soare  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people  softly  and  sleightly,  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  nndeth  so  great  fault  with  them  for  their  oddes 
and  jarring,  we  hope  the  children  have  no  great 
cause  to  vaunt  of  their  uniformitie.' 

There  is  no  connexion  either  in  origin  or  mean- 
ing with  'slight.'  'slightly,' which  means  originally 
'  flat,'  '  smooth.'  J.  Hastinqs. 

SLIME.— See  Bitumen  and  Mortab. 

SLING  ^ela',  a<t>trt6ni). — A  weapon  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  from  whom  it  passed  over  to  the 
later  Greeks.  During  the  best  days  of  Rome, 
slingers  appeared  only  among  the  foreign  auxili- 
aries —  Greek,  Syrian,  and  African.  We  know 
nothing  definite  concerning  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
sling,  bat  on  the  Assyr.  reliefs  slings  are  shown, 
made  of  two  thongs,  one  of  which  was  doubtless 
released  in  the  act  of  discharging  the  stone.  The 
hollow  in  which  the  stone  was  placed  was  called  the 
hand  ('\zkaph,  'the  bent  hand').  Smooth  stones 
(I  S  17*,  Job  41" I*!)*  were  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
stones  or  leaden  ballets  (noXvpSlSez)  by  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  as  missiles.   Slings  were  employed  in 

•Of.  'TeratM  Upidai  dttnwlaTel  liuUlalo dotbiatt  <Tm- 
tiiis.Lie)L 


attacking  fortresses  (2  K  3",  1  Mac  6").  Among 
the  Israelites  the  Benjamite  left-handed  slingers 
were  famous  (Jg  20",  1  Ch  12*);  David  the  Jndean 
appears  as  a  slinger  only  in  his  contest  with 
Goliath  (1  S  17*,  Sir  47<).  From  the  prominence 
given  to  David's  'staff'  in  1  S  17*  *  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  'sling'  was  mounted  on  a  staff: 
the  weapon  may  in  fact  nave  been  that  described 
by  Vegetins,  iii.  14,  '  Fustibalus  fustis  est  longns 
pedibus  qnattuor,  oui  per  medium  ligatur  funda 
de  (  ■ 


onagn 
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'  scrip '  is  a  gloss  on  '  shepherd's  bag.'  The  sling- 
stones  might  be  carried  either  in  a  oag  (so  David, 
1  S  17*)  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  outer  garment  (so 
the  Roman  slingers).  Abigail  (1  S  25^)  predicts 
that  God  will  take  the  lives  of  David's  enemies 
out  of  the  bag  or  purse  ("inf  flrSr)  in  which  He  * 
holds  the  lives  of  men,  and  will '  slin^  them  out,' 
t'.e.  cast  them  away.  In  Zee  9"  hailstones  are 
spoken  of  as  God's  slingstones  (tr.  'and  [His] 
slingstones  shall  devour  and  subdue';  cf.  y." 
'  His  arrow  shall  go  forth  as  the  lightning ').  On 
the  difficult  verse  Pr  26*  '  As  he  that  bindeth  a 
stone  in  a  sling'  («^n>  marffimah),  see  Toy  in 
Jntemat.  Crit.  Comm.  and  RV  ('a  heap  of  stones'). 

W.  Emeiiy  Barnks. 

SMITH.— i'^^J  an  artificer,  a  workman,  1  S  13", 
Is  54" ;  hj->Z  «ho  a  smith  (lit.  a  worker  in  iron),  Is 
44";  TJTC  (lit.  locksmith?)  2  K  24"- '»,  Jer  24' 29". 
The  name  smith  is  common  to  several  metal 
workers:  the  goldsmith,  the  silversmith,  the  copper- 
smith, and  the  ironsmith.  The  most  important  of 
these  in  ancient  times  was  the  coppersmith.  Though  - 
iron  seems  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  it  did  not  come  into  common  use.  Copper, 
being  more  easily  worked,  was  the  universal  metal 
for  tools,  arms,  and  all  kinds  of  utensils.  Alloyed 
with  tin  it  became  bard,  and  was  capable  of  taking 
a  sharp  edge :  thus  it  was  suitable  for  Knives,  swords, 
spears,  axes,  etc.  The  coppersmith  is  still  a  veiy 
important  workman  in  Syria,  for  almost  all  domestic 
utensils  are  made  of  that  metal.  Pans,  pots,  trays, 
caldrons  for  boiling  the  grape  juice,  are  made  of 
copper.  The  goldsmith  and  silversmith  are  next 
in  importance,  and  their  methods  of  working  are 
almost  the  same  as  the  pictures  on  the  tombs  in 
Egypt  show  to  have  been  followed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  silversmith  is  usually  also  the 
tinsmith  of  a  Lebanon  village. 

Iron  ore  of  the  very  best  quality  is  abundant  in 
the  Lebanon  range,  and  has  been  worked  for  ages 
by  the  smiths.  The  forests  around  supplied  tne 
fuel,  and  the  iron  obtained  was  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  Swedish  iron.  It  was  probably  from 
this  iron  that  the  smiths  of  Damascus  made  their 
famous  steel.  Nearly  every  village  in  Syria  has  its 
smith,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  and  repair 
ploughs,  pickaxes,  hoes,  and  the  tools  for  the 
masons  and  carpenters.  He  makes  shoes  also  for 
horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  for  the  oxen  used  for 
ploughing.  'The  fuel  of  the  smith  is  charcoal,  and 
two  very  large  circular  bellows  keep  up  a  steady 
blast.  Smiths  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times 
were  noted  for  the  strength  of  their  arms,  Is  44". 

The  discovery  of  the  smith's  art  is  ascribed  in  On 
4"  (J)  to  Tubal-cain  (which  see)  the  son  of  Lamech 
(see  Dillmann,  ad  loc.,  and  Benzinger,  Beb.  Arch. 
214).  A  smith  at  work  is  graphically  portrayed  in 
Sir  38".  W.  Cahslaw. 

SMTSNA  [Tiiipva)  was  an  ancient  city  in  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
which  runs  up  about  30  miles  into  the  country. 
It  was  at  first  a  colony  of  Aeolic  Greeks,  but  was 
taken  by  an  attack  from  the  Ionian  colony  of 
Colophon  and  transformed  into  an  Ionian  dty. 
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The  original  Aeolic  and  Ionian  Smyrna  was  cap- 
tured by  the  LyJians,  who  broke  ap  its  constitu- 
tion as  a  Greek  city  about  the  end  of  the  7th  cent. 
B.C. ;  and  it  existed  as  a  mere  Oriental  town  or 
series  of  villages  for  more  than  three  centuriea, 
till  Lysimachus  (301-281)  refounded  it  as  a  Greek 
city,  in  a  new  situation  about  3  miles  south- 
west from  the  ancient  site.  It  has  continued  ever 
since  an  unbroken  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  Asia. 

Smyrna  wu  a  faithful  ally  o<  Borne,  from  the  time  when  the 
great  Italian  republic  btgan  to  interfere  iu  the  affairs  of  the 
Eaxt,  choosing  that  side  before  Borne  had  become  all-powerful, 
and  remained  Inie  to  it  even  during  the  Mithridatic  wars,  when 
a  Smymwan  asuemblr,  hearing  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
Sulla's  army,  stripped  off  their  own  clothes  and  sent  them  to 
clothe  the  soldiers;  and  it  was  accordingly  favoured  in  the 
Roman  polic}-,  though  it  suffered  daring  the  Civil  War  after 
tlie  death  of  Onar,  That  early  appredatian  of  the  value  ol 
the  Roman  alliance  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  position  of 
Smyrna  as  a  great  trading  city :  the  exact  circmnstances  are 
uiilinown  to  us,  but  Smyrna  munt  have  been  as  early  as  s.c.  200 
brought  into  such  relations  with  the  general  Uedlterranean 
trade  that  Its  interest  lay  in  supporting  Home  against  Carthage 
and  the  allied  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  and  against  Rhodes 
(Just  as  the  old  friendship  of  Mai^dilia  and  Rome  was  due  to 
their  common  dread  of  the  compeiiiion  of  Carthaginian  mer* 
diantsX 

Smyrna  was  the  port  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  great  roads 
leading  from  the  inner  country,  Phr)-gia,  Qalatia,  etc,  across 
Lvdia  towards  the  west.  It  was  also  the  harbour  for  the  whole 
trade  of  the  fertile  Hermus  Valley,  and  was  probably  hardly 
second  even  to  Kphesus  as  an  exporting  city.  Its  great 
wealth  is  attested  by  its  abundant  coinage.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  a  eoniwnttu,  and  was  one  of  those  cities  that  were 
dignified  with  the  title  of  nutropoKi.  It  vied  with  Peroamus 
and  Ephesus  for  the  title  of  '  First  (city)  of  Asia '  (Tfinn 
*\rtmt\ ;  and  the  contests  between  the  three  groat  cities  were 
carried  to  a  great  height,  as  each  invented  new  titles  for  itself 
or  appropriated  the  titles  of  the  other.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  their  jealous  rivalry  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
decision. 

In  A.O.  £3  the  dtle*  of  Asia  obtained  permission  to  found  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Tiberius  and  liia  mother  Julia  Augusta, 
and  in  26  several  contended  (or  the  privilege  of  havfaig  the 
temple  within  their  walls.  Tba  pleadings  of  the  different 
cities  which  claimed  that  honour  throw  considerable  liglit  on 
the  state  of  the  great  Asian  cities  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors,  though  only  a  very  brief  report  ha*  been  preserved 
by  Tadtiis  (^ntiafa,  iv.  6S,  66).  The  claim  of  Pergamum  was 
rejected  because  it  already  had  the  temple  dedicated  b^'  the 
province  to  Augustus :  that  of  Kphesus  because  it  was  sufficiently 
weighted  by  the  worship  and  the  temple  of  Artemis :  that  of 
Laodiuea,  Tralles,  etc.,  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  great. 
HaUcamossus  was  carefully  considered,  but  at  last  the  choice 
lay  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna.  Sardis  relied  especially  on 
its  post  histor}-,  and  quoted,  amidst  other  evidenoe  on  its  side, 
a  decree  passed  in  its  honour  by  the  twelve  ancient  Etruscan 
cities.  But  the  Smymaans  could  appeal  to  their  faithful 
friendship  and  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  they  mentioned  that 
they  had  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Rome  in  >.€.  186, 
before  the  eastern  cities  had  learned  by  experience  that  Rome 
was  the  one  supreme  power  in  the  world.  The  claim  of 
Smyrna  was  preferred  to  that  of  Sardis,  thus  marking  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  former  in  the  provinoe.  The  temple 
was  erected  by  the  provincial  council  (see  Aburou)  In  Smyrna, 
which  henceforward  could  claim  the  Imperial  Neokomte,  >.«. 
the  title  of  temple-warden  hmufi)  of  the  emperors.  The  title 
was  not  so  much  prized  in  the  1st  cent. ;  and  the  earliest  proof 
that  Smyrna  had  assumed  it  is  in  a.d.  98-102.  A  second  and 
a  tliird  Neokorate  were  afterwards  granted  to  Smyrna  (as  to 
Pergamum  and  Ephesus)— the  second  by  Hadrian  (though  not 
mentioned  on  oouis  till  the  reign  of  his  successor  Pius),  the 
third  by  Severus  towards  the  end  of  his  idgn  (along  with  the 
same  compliment  to  E^eaus) 

In  the  Roman  time  Smyrna  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  and  splendid  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  No 
other  city  of  the  province  could  vie  with  it  for  the 
handsomeness  of  its  streets,  the  excellence  of  the 
paving,  and  the  nkill  with  which  it  was  laid  out  in 
rectangular  blocks ;  but  it  was  badly  drained,  and 
the  streets  were  liable  to  be  flooded  in  rain.  It 
stretched  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf,  not 
far  from  its  eastern  extremity.  On  the  west  a  hill 
which  overhangs  the  sea  was  enclosed  within  its 
walls ;  and  on  the  south  a  still  loftier  elevation 
called  Pagos, '  the  hill,'  *  460  ft.  high,  served  as  its 

*  Pagos  is.  Indubitably,  an  ancient  name ;  but  the  hill  appears 
also  to  have  had  the  special  name  Mastnila,  alloding  to  its 
ibape  as  seen  from  the  sea  (though  the  likeness  to  a  breast  la 
SMO  to  be  illuaorv  whn  one  goes  round  it,  or  aaoands). 


acropolis,  and  afforded  a  strong  line  of  defence  foi 
the  walls  of  Lysimachus.  The  modem  city  stretches 
beyond  the  ancient  walls  on  the  east  side,  bat 
leaves  out  part  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  west. 
On  the  lower  ground  west  from  Pagos,  about 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  city,  was  the 
'  Ephesian  Gate,'  whence  issued  the  ancient  road 
to  Metropolis,  Ephesus,  and  the  south  generally. 

Another  gate  near  the  modem  station  of  the 
Hermus  Valley  Railway  is  still  called  the  Black 
Gate  (Kara  Kapu).  The  most  splendid  street  in 
ancient  Smyma  was  called  the  Golden  Street ;  it 
led  perhaps  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  on  the  liill 
over  the  sea  to  the  temple  of  Cvbele  on  the  hillock 
east  from  Smyma  callea  Tepejik  (if,  as  is  probable, 
the  temple  stood  there),  issuing  from  the  city  prob- 
ably through  Kara  Kapu. 

There  was,  in  addition  to  the  mooring-gionnd  in 
the  open  gulf,  an  inner  harbour  nearly  land-locked, 
which  was  suliiciently  commodious  for  ancieut 
vessels.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city ; 
and  the  Bazaars  now  occupy  part  of  its  area.  In 
A.D.  1402  the  entrance  to  it  was  blocked  by  Tamer- 
lane -Kith  a  mole,  to  facilitate  his  assault  on  the 
stronghold  of  the  Rhodian  Knichts  beside  the  sea. 
Even  before  that,  it  had  prolxibly  been  a  good  deal 
neglected  in  the  troubles  and  the  weak  govem- 
ment  that  prevailed  for  centuries ;  and  afterwards 
under  Turkish  rule  the  harlxiur  became  more  and 
more  choked  up,  till  in  the  18th  century  it  finally 
disappeared. 

Smyma  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  A 
severe  one  occurred  in  A.D.  180,  and  great  shocks 
seem  often  to  be  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  a  century. 
The  last  was  in  1880. 

There  was  no  specially  famous  cultus  at  Smyrna.  The  '  Mother 
of  Sipylos'  was  worshipped  in  a  great  temple,  which  probably 
stood  on  the  already  mentioned  mound  outside  the  city  on  the 
east  side ;  the  priestees  of  the  goddess  in  front  of  the  uit]  [lipim 
Vlf*w*iMtc)  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription;  and  the  Meter  Sipy- 
Ime  is  a  common  type  and  legend  on  the  coins  of  Smyrna. 
But  her  cultus  a-as  common  to  other  cities  round  lit.  Sipylos, 
and  the  Smymaan  warship  did  not  become  famous  and  im- 
porunt  like  those  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  eto.  The  temple  ol 
the  Nemeaeis,  or  Fates,  and  a  Hierou  of  the  KUdtma,  in  which 
divination  was  prsctisM  from  chance  words  or  phrases  or  acta, 
are  mentioned;  but  It  seems  very  probable  that  those  two 
foundations  may  have  been  only  a  nngle  holy  place.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  two  Nemeseis  had  appeared  to  Alexander  the 
Oreat  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to  rebuild  Smyrna.  In 
Smyma  alone  was  the  ordinary  singular  conception  of  Memesls 
doubled  as  a  pair  of  divine  flgurea. 

Smyrna  was  one  of  the  cities  claiming  to  be  the  birthpUwse 
of  Homer.  The  poet  is  often  represented  on  its  coins ;  and 
there  was  a  building  in  or  near  the  dty,  called  the  Uonisman. 
Tradition  oonnectea  him  with  the  sacred  river,  called  Halss. 
The  descriptions  of  the  river  by  Aelius  Ailstides,  and  its  saored 
character,  show  that  It  was  not  any  of  the  varying  streams, 
dry  in  summer  and  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  which  have 
been  identified  by  different  authorities  as  the  Meles  (especially 
the  stream  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  modem  city,  crossed 
by  Cara\-an  Bridge  on  the  great  road  leading  to  the  east).  The 
Meles  was  the  unvarying  stream  rising  in  the  splendid  sacred 
sprimis  called  Diana's  Bath,  mora  than  a  mile  net  from  Cara- 
van Bridge,  and  flowing  In  a  steady  uniform  stream  through 
a  partly  artiflcial  duuinel  (as  Aristides  says)  Into  the  gulf. 
The  whole  character  o(  the  localities,  both  springs  and 
channel,  has  been  changed  by  modem  engineering  opeiationa. 

The  Church  of  Smyma  has  had  an  honourable 
history.  The  message  sent  to  it  among  the  letters 
to  the  seven  Churches,  Kev  2  and  3,  is  more  uni- 
formly laudatory  than  those  sent  to  the  other 
Churches ;  even  Philadelphia  is  hardly  praised  so 
highly  as  Smyrna,  and  the  others  are  all  blamed 
in  varying  degrees.  But  the  Smymtean  Church 
was  apiiarently  kept  pure  by  contmual  suflering : 
the  Church  was  poor  and  oppressed :  it  was  not 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  riches,  but  was  rich 
spiritually.  The  Jews  of  Smyma  are  described 
as  bitterly  hostUe.  Few  or  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  adopted  Christianity,  and  they  are  described 
as  not  beinjz  really  Jews,  but  merely  a  synagogue 
of  Satan.  This  probably  means  boui  (1)  that  the 
Gentile  Church  of  Smyma  repreaents  the  trae 
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stock  of  Abraham,  while  the  Jews  say  they  are 
Jews,  cl  lining  the  name,  bat  loning  the  reality 
of  Jewi«  I  inheritance ;  and  (2)  that  the  Jews  in 
the  citv  bad  ^ven  way  to  the  temptations  of 
loxory  -Jid  civilization,  and  degenerated  from 
JewisL  '  urity  and  reli^on.  It  is  an  interesting 
point  it,  in  an  inscription  of  the  2nd  century 
{CJJ  31 .  i),  we  find  mentioned  as  one  of  the  classes 
of  the  ,«pulation  '  the  erstwhile  Jews '  (ol  rori 
'louSaio.,.  an  enigmatic  phrase  which  probably 
means  -  those  who  formerly  were  the  nation  of 
the  Je<v8,  but  who  have  lost  the  legal  standing 
of  a  8Ci:arate  people  and  are  now  merged  in  the 
numeruoB  class  of  resident  strangers,  sprung  from 
various  parte  of  the  empire.'  * 

In  the  popular  ontbnrst  which  led  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna  in  A.D.  165,t 
the  Jews  are  described  as  playing  a  prominent 
part.  The  Asiabch  Philippns,  who  was  presiding 
at  the  games  (which  therefore  must  have  been  those 
called  Koo'd  'A<r(at,  celebrated  by  the  provincial 
council  called  the  Koinon,  and  held  at  the  various 
metropoleis  in  turn),  was  very  un  wUling  to  authorize 
the  deed,  and  without  his  permission  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  stadium  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  games ;  but  the  popular  clamour  con- 
strained him.  The  Jews  were  active  also  in  fetching 
and  arranging  the  wood  to  bum  the  aged  bishop. 
The  view  that  the  Jews  of  Smyrna  are  described 
in  the  Apocalypse  as  degenerate  from  the  pure 
religion  of  their  race  seems  to  be  coniirraed,  when 
we  observe  that  Polycarp's  martyrdom  occurred 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Jews,  who  were 
BO  active  against  him,  must  have  appeared  in  the 
stadium  at  games  which  should  have  been  an 
abomination  to  them  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence,  which  may  be 
intentional,  that  the  Divine  Sender  of  the  message 
to  Smyrna,  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed 
and  after  340  years  refonnded,  calls  himself  '  the 
first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead  and  lived  again.' 
The  various  titles  which  the  Sender  of  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Asian  cities  assumes  in  each  case 
have  sometimes  at  least  an  obvious  relation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  city  to  which  the  message  is 
addressed  :  that  is  evidently  the  case  at  Thyatira, 
and  may  be  in  other  cases,  though  we  cannot  trace 
the  relation.  Here,  however,  it  seems  very  clear. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  equally 
obvions  relation  of  the  title  to  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Smymtean  Christians  as  de- 
scribed in  Rev  2"-"  'Fear  not  the  thing  which 
thou  art  about  to  suffer ;  behold,  assuredly,  the 
devil  is  about  to  cast  some  of  you  into  prison  that 
ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation 
for  a  term  of  ten  days  [i.e.  a  time  not  unlimited, 
but  with  an  end  fixed].  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  garland  of  life 
[i.e.  the  prize  which  consists  in  life].  As  your 
city  was  destroyed,  and  lived  again  more  glorious 
than  before,  so  I  who  died  and  lived  again  will 
give  to  thee  [each  individual  Christian  is  singled 
out  and  addressed],  if  thou  be  true  to  death,  the 
reward  of  the  true  life  (r^i  ti>>vt)'' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  aeeou  highly  !iiiproI>able  that  there  ii 
hero  ioteDded  uiy  '  alluaton  to  the  ritual  of  the  paean  myateriee 
which  prevailed  in  that  city'  (ae  is  Buggested  by  Kev.  J. 
W.  Blakesley  in  Smith's  DB  ill.  p.  1335) :  '  the  atoiy  of  the 
violent  death  and  reriviscence  o(  Dionysos '  was  not  specially 
characteristic  of  Smyrna,  or  likely  to  be  speciiUly  familiar  to 
the  Smymaan  Christians.   It  seems  quite  unnatural  that  the 


*  See  Uommsen  in  Hutorimhe  ZeUtehr.  xxvliL  p.  417.  The 
meaning  *wbo  were  once  Jews,  but  have  abandoned  tbeir  re- 
ligion,' seems  quite  impossible  :  renegade  Jews  would  not  be 
called  BO  in  an  Inscription  wliioh  mention*  them  in  a  oompii- 
mentaiy  way. 

t  The  date,  as  flzad  \)j  Waddington,  is  nearly,  but  not  abso- 
lutely, certain.  Hamack  considers  Waddington  t  reasoning  to 
be  entirely  errr^eous,  but  accepts  the  date  on  different  grounds 
(nimwt  der  altahriM.  UU.  L  pp.  MS,  TUX 


Dtvine  Sender  o(  the  message  should  be  represented  In  a 
oharacter  designed  to  recall  that  ol  Dionysos. 

It  is  probable  that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  the  prise  ol 
victory  (as  in  the  Oreeic  gamesX  when  he  spoke  o(  the  *  garland 
of  life.'  It  is  indeed  quite  out  ot  keeping  with  his  usual  custom 
to  take  a  metaphor  from  such  a  source  :  be  was  not,  like  St. 
Paul,  brought  up  in  Greek  surroundings  and  accustomed  to 
draw  his  illustrations  from  the  social  iUe  of  the  Greek  cities. 
But  that  special  metaphor  bad  entered  so  completely  into 
current  language  that  the  writer  was  hardly  conscious  of  its 
source :  be  was  probably  thinking  more  ol  St.  Paul's  garland  ot 
righteooBMM  (S  Tl  4S),  St.  Peter's  garland  ol  glory  (IP  M),  and 
above  all  St.  JameA  garland  ot  life  *  (li*),  than  ot  the  lUhfete's 
garland.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
uiat  another  pagan  usage  was  also  in  his  mind.  The  worship- 
per, while  engaged  in  the  service  ot  a  deity,  wore  a  garland  ol 
the  kind  sacred  to  that  deity,— myrtle  in  the  service  ol  Aphro- 
dite, ivy  in  that  ot  Dionysos,  wild  olive  In  that  of  Zeus  Olympiua 
(out  of  which,  indeed,  developed  the  victor's  garland  in  the 
Olympian  games),  and  so  on.  The  ninanlng  then  would  be : 
'  Be  tbou  faithful  to  death,  and  I  irill  give  tnee  the  garland  of 
my  service,  which  if  ot  life.'  Yet  tbe  idea  ot  priza  or  reward 
seems  inseparable  trom  the  passage ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
victor's  garland  that  the  Mphanai  acqaired  tlut  connotetion. 
Probably  both  Meas  are  united  in  this  passage.  The  magis- 
trate* «  hieratic  origin,  called  SUphaneplmroi,  who  wen 
found  in  Smyrna  and  toe  other  Adatic  cities  generally,  are  not 
alluded  to  m  this  passage  (as  has  batn  suggested):  tooh  an 
allusion  lands  no  pcint  to  the  words. 

Again,  we  notice  that,  whereas  Sardis,  the  city 
whose  impregnable  fortress  had  twice  been  cap- 
tured while  its  people  slept  and  neglected  to 
watch,  is  advised  to  '  be  watchful,'  Smyrna,  the 
city  which  boasted  of  its  faithfulness  to  the  Roman 
idliance,  is  counselled  to  '  be  faithful  [not  now  to 
an  earthly  power,  but  to  €iod].' 

Througliout  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Cities  it 
is  evident  that  the  writer  knew  the  circumstances 
of  each  city,  and  alluded  to  many  facts  of  its 
present  or  past  life.  The  references  to  past  history 
are  not  gathered  from  reading  and  literature.  The 
facts  alluded  to  are  of  that  marked  type  which 
would  be  universally  known  in  each  city,  and 
would  be  appealed  to  oy  orators  addressing  popular 
assemblies. 

The  Church  in  Smyrna  is  addressed  rather  as 
separate  from  (and  persecated  by)  the  city,  than 
as  forming  part  of  the  city  and  characterized  by 
its  qualities  and  sharing  in  its  works  (like  Sardis 
and  Laodicea).  Only  the  faithfulness  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  city  are  alluded  to  as  proper  to 
the  Church.  In  its  separation  from  and  superiority 
to  the  society  by  which  it  was  snrrounded  lay  the 
glory  of  the  Smymtean  Church  ;  and  life  is  to  be 
its  reward  for  its  faithfulness  and  its  patient 
endurance.  Life  is  the  dominant  tone  in  the 
letter  to  Smyrna,  death  in  that  to  Sardis,  weak- 
ness and  indecision  in  that  to  the  Phrygian 
Laodicea.  It  is  remarkable  how  later  history 
has  confirmed  the  prophecy  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  the  Church. 

Smyrna  had  a  chequered  history  during  the  Turkish  wan: 
and  ii  was  last  independent  Christian  city  In  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  thrice  captured  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the 
end  ot  the  11th  and  beginning  ol  the  12th  cent.,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  Byiantme  government ;  and  the  emperor 
Jolin  lu.  Ducas  Taiatzes,  who  rended  frequently  at  Smyrna 
or  at  Nymphaion,  rebuilt  the  casUe  on  Mount  Pages  (1221- 
12S4).  Early  in  the  I4th  cent,  it  passed  into  Mohammedan 
posseasion,  and  formed  a  part  ot  the  dominions  of  Aidin,  the 
lord  ol  Ouzel-Bissar, '  the  Beautiful  Castle '  of  Tralles ;  but  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  seized  the  lower  city,  and  strengthened  the 
fortifications  ol  the  harbour,  though  the  castle  on  Pages  over- 
hanging the  city  remained  In  Turkish  hands.  Two  OsmanU 
Sultana,  Amurath  i.  and  Bayedd,  besieged  the  city  and  castle 
of  the  Knights,  but  without  success.  At  last  in  1402  the  hosts 
ol  Tamerlane  captured  the  castle ;  and  alter  he  retired  the  cit7 
passed  quietly  under  thepower  ol  tlie  Seijuk  chiela  ol  Ayasaluk 
(Epheaus)  and  Ouzel  •  Hiaaar,  until  they  were  reduced  by 
Amurath  n.  under  the  Osnuinll  sway. 

The  last  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  Asia 
Minor,  Smyrna  still  is  more  occidental  in  char- 
acter and  more  solidly  flourishing  than  any  other 
city  of  Turkey.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks, 
accordingly.  Giaour  Ismir,  Infidel  Smyrna.  The 

•Zaller's  idea,  that  St.  James  tanitaM  this  paanga  ol  tks 
Apocalypie,  seems  not  aooaptabla. 
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Mohammedans  number  less  than  a  qnarter  of  the 
uopulation,  which  totals  over  250,000 :  more  thw  a 
half  is  Greek  :  there  are  large  Jewish  and  Armenian 
quarters  :  colonies  from  au  the  ohief  countries  in 
Europe,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  Persia, 
also  are  settled  there.  The  views  from  the  sea, 
and  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Pages,  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  in  the  whole  Mediterranean 
lands;  and  the  prosperity  within  the  city  is,  in 
compai-ison  with  all  other  Turkish  towns,  plain  to 
the  eye.  As  in  the  message  to  the  Churcn,  so  at 
the  present  day,  life  is  the  prominent  note. 

In  the  early  ecclesiastical  system  Smyrna  was 
a  bishopric  under  the  authority,  probably,  of 
Ephesus ;  but,  soon  after,  it  was  raised  to  be 
independent  and  autokephalon.  In  the  later 
Notitice  it  appears  as  a  metropolis,  having  six 
bishoprics  subject  to  it  —  Phocaea,  Clazomente, 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  Archangelos,  Sosandra, 
and  Petra. 

LiTratATDitK.— Thongh  Smynut  has  be«n  ao  trraaently  viaited 
by  European  travellers  of  every  kind,  very  little  bw  been 
written  on  Its  histor}-,  and  no  proper  study  hu  ever  been  made 
of  the  literary  and  monumental  evidence  on  the  subject.  The 
acoount  ^ven  in  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  Handbook  to  Tnrkey 
(Murray)  is  the  best,  though  necessarily  very  brief.  lo  the 
Hittancal  Gtograp\y  qf  Atia  Minor,  Ramsay,  there  are  only 
some  Inadequate  notes,  pp.  107-106,  lis,  116.  An  old  book  in 
French,  by  Slaais,  on  Smyrna,  published  there,  is  practically 
onproourable.  An  article  by  Arist.  U.  Fon  trier,  in  Bulletin  a* 
Corrap.  HelUTuqut,  xvl.  pp.  379-410,  on  {s  Manatttrt  de 
Ltmboi  (five  miles  east  of  Smyrna  and  one  south  of  Bunar- 
Bashi)  is  by  far  the  best  study  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Numerous  pictureat^ue  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  may  be  found  m  the  books  of  travellen  and 
tourists.  W.  M.  KaHSAT. 

SNAIL.— Two  Heb.  words  are  tr*  '  snail '  in  AV. 
1.  ei-;hhome(,  trav/w,  lacerta  (Lv  11").  There  seems 
to  be  no  fonndation  for  the  AV  'snail.'  Other 
ancieut  VSS  besides  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  under- 
stand the  word  as  referring  generically  to  the 
lizard.  It  is  in  a  list  of  those  animals,  and  prob. 
one  of  them.  KV  tr.  it  by  '  sand-lizard,'  which 
is  Lacerta  a^Uis,  L.,  a  species  of  wide  distribution. 
This  rendenng,  however,  is  a  mere  surmise. 

2.  skabUlul,  Kvpos,  cera  (Ps  58").  The  Heb. 
is  Shaph.  form  from  the  root  7^9  bdlal,  similar  to 
the  Arab,  balla,  'to  moisten.'  The  rendering 
'wax,'  of  the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  is  amplified 
by  the  expressions  (revt  rSp,  tupercecidit  ignit 
(m>m  a  confusion  of  nyx  Sjj  with  Ss;).  Never- 
theless, the  modern  VSS  are  unanimous  in  the 
rendering  '  snail.'  The  allusion  to  '  melting  away ' 
is  explained  in  two  ways:  (a\  that  a  snail,  m 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  leaves  a  slimy 
track,  which  was  popularly  referred  to  the  dis- 
solution of  its  body.  The  Arab,  popular  name  for 
the  snail,  hizzA^,  '  the  spitter,'  is  derived  from  this 
characteristic ;  (b)  Tristram  explains  it  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  dry  season,  snails  attach  them- 
selves to  rocks,  trees,  shrubs,  or  the  soil,  if  possible 
in  a  moist  situation,  or  at  least  one  sheltered  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If,  however,  a  snail 
be  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  dried  up  in 
its  shell.  Tristram  thinks  that  this  explains  the 
metaphor  of  the  text. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water snails  are  fonnd  in  Pale.itine  and  S3rria. 
They  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  after  the 
early  rains,  and  are  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
boiled  and  eaten  with  great  relish. 

G.  E.  Post. 

SNOW  (jW  ;  Aram,  j^?  [Dn  7*] ;  Gr.  xoS")  *  is  men- 
tioned in  scripture  with  a  degree  of  infrequency 
corresponding  to  the  rarity  of  its  appearance  in 
Palestine  proper.  Of  an  actual  fall  of  snow  we 
read  only  twice  in  the  biblical  narrative — in  2  S  23" 

*  The  verb  oocon  In  FseSMand  latr.  In  LXX  by  xmmMw. 
l^istr.  by)^MWinPrSa>,  udinPrUBx^iutysppeantobe 
a  corruption  of  x"*^ 


=  1  Ch  11**,  where  Benaiah,  one  of  Davii's  mighty 
men,  is  described  as  going  down  and  slayiiig  a  lion 
in  a  cistern  on  a  snowy  day ;  and  in  1  Aiao  13'', 
where  the  horsemen  of  Tryphon,  the  usurper  king 
of  Syria,  were  prevented  from  attacking  Simon  at 
Adora  (or  Adoraim)  by  reason  of  'a  very  great 
snow '  which  fell  in  the  night. 

Snow  is  unknown  on  the  seaboard  of  Philistia, 
Sharon,  and  Phoenicia,  and  seldom  whitens  the 
ground  inland  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  In 
the  GhOr  and  the  plain  of  Jericho  it  never  falls. 
South  of  Hebron  it  is  rare.  Along  the  summite 
of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine  and  on  the  high 
tableland  east  of  the  Jordan  snow  falls  nearly 
every  winter. 

The  snowfall  at  Jerusalem,  which  la  2600  ft  above  sea  level, 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole  central  ridge.  A  t&ble  ia 
given  by  Dr.  Ohaplin  in  the  PEFSt  (vol.  for  188S,  p.  82X  covering 
Uie  winters  from  1860-1861  to  1S81-18S&  Out  of  the  twenty-two 
seasons  to  which  bia  report  refers  there  were  eight  when  no  snow 
fell,  tour  of  these  being  oonsecuUve  (1863, 1864, 1866, 1866)1  It  ia 
not  wonderful  that  in  1864-1866  (see  Jirdsauui,  vol  ii.  m.  686, 
686)  the  water  supply  from  the  chief  springs  entirely  failed. 
From  Dr.  Ohaplin's  table  we  learn  that  the  last  few  days  of 
December,  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  the  flnit 
fortnight  of  March  make  the  period  within  wliich  the  snow  (alia 
in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In  1870  there  waa  a  tall  of  neariy  two 
inches  on  April  7tb  and  8th,  but  thia  waa  a  very  remarkable  and 
extraordinary ooeurrencei  'Forthemost part,'saysDr.  Chaplin, 
'  the  snow  is  in  small  quantity  and  soon  melts,  but  heat-y  snow- 
storms sometimes  occur,  and  the  snow  may  then  remain  unmelted 
in  the  hoUows  on  the  hillsides  for  two  or  three  week&  The 
deepest  snowfall  was  in  Dea  28  and  28, 1879,  when  it  measured 
17  inches  where  there  was  no  drift  In  Feb.  1874  it  was  8}  inches 
deep,  and  on  March  14,  6  inches.'  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  {Egypt  and 
Sj/na,  p.  113)  reports  that  at  the  Jaffa  Oate  in  Jan.  1884  there 
were  anowdrifta  6  ft  deep.  Wallace  {JerwnUtm  th»  Holy,  p. 
262)  mentions  that  three  oeavy  fails  of  snow  occurred  during 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1898,  when  the  weather  was  exceptionally  oolo, 
and  much  suffering  waa  endured  by  the  people. 

Galilee,  with  a  general  elevation  of  2000  to  2500 
ft.,  is  less  liable  to  snowfalls.  But  sometimes  these 
are  heavy.  In  March  1884  a  party  riding  through 
N.  Galilee  was  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  which 
covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
It  lay  during  the  night,  and  when  the  members  of 
the  party  set  out  next  day  after  a  comfortless  en- 
campment the  snow  still  lay  white  over  the  land- 
scape, and  its  glare  was  almost  blinding  as  the  sun 
poured  down  his  rays  in  a  blaze  that  threatened 
sunstroke. 

The  snow  of  Lebanon  was  proverbial  (Jer  18", 
Ca4").  It  is  'the  white  mountain,'  probably  because 
the  snow  never  fails  altogether  from  its  summits 
(for  another  explanation  m  the  name  see  Lebanon, 
ad  init.).  On  tue  highest  cultivated  lands  the  snow 
covers  up  the  wheat  sown  by  the  peasantry  and 
protects  it  from  the  cold  in  winter.  'The  lofty  dome 
of  Herraon  is  white  all  the  winter,  and  through  the 
summer  broad  patehes  and  long  streaks  of  snow  are 
to  be  seen  upon  its  widely-extended  mass. 

Snow  is  an  emblem  of  refreshment  in  Scripture. 
It  may  be  the  glowing  aspect^  of  the  distant  moun- 
tain tops  that  IS  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  when, 
speaking  of  the  scattering  of  Jehovah's  enemies 
and  the  consequent  elation  of  the  people,  he  says, 
'  Then  fell  snow  on  Zalmon '  (Ps  68" ;  see  Delitzsch, 
in  loe.).  Lebanon  and  Hermon  with  their  snowy 
sides  have  a  delightfully  refreshing  aspect  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sultry  lowlands  look  up  to  them 
from  afar.  '  The  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest' (Pr  25")  may  refer  to  the  sight  of  snow  upon 
the  mountain,  but  more  likely  to  the  snow  which 
is  preserved  and  stored  to  make  cooling  drinks  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  Just  as  snow  from  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  was  carried  as  a  luxury  in  Jewish 
times  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  Tiberias,  so_  it  is  to- 
day used  in  Bevrout  and  Damascus  for  mixing  with 
beverages.  '  Vf'ater  like  snow '  is  still  the  beverage 
most  grateful  to  the  fellahln  or  to  the  thirsty 
traveller.  Snow-water  is  mentioned  for  its  cleans- 
ing properties  (Job  0** ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful, 
see  Dav.  tid  loe,);  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
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the  snuw  disappears  in  the  heat  of  the  son  la 
aoticed  by  the  sacred  writers  (Job  6"  24").  Snow- 
by  reason  of  its  rarity  and  beauty  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  God's  power  (Job  37»,  Ps  147") ;  the 
hail  and  thv  snow  are  oonceired  to  be  stored  in  the 
heavens  for  use  by  God  in  the  prodactiveness  of 
nature  (Is  55^°),  and  in  the  acoomplishment  of  moral 
ends  (Job  SS*"- " ;  cf.  Jos  10"  and  1  Mac  13").  To 
be  prepared  against  its  coming,  seeing  that  it  keeps 
its  season  so  precisely,  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
ideal  woman  (Pr  31"  26').  Snow  is  taken  to  ex- 
press whiteness  in  the  realm  of  nature — the  white- 
ness of  wool,  hoary  hairs,  leprosy,  milk  (Bev  1",  of. 
Dn  7»,  Ex  4«,  Nn  12",  2  K  S",  La  4').  Snow  is  the 
chosen  Scripture  emblem  of  stainless  moral  purity. 
We  are  perhaps  not  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  used  of 
tlie  transfigured  Christ  (Mk  9'),  because  the  best 
MSS  omit  wt  x"^'-  liut  it  is  taken  to  describe  the 
purity  of  the  Nazirites  of  Zion  (La  4^),  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days  (Dn  7'),  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resur- 
rection (Mt  28'),  of  the  Risen  Lord  (Rev  1").  As 
against  the  defilement  and  condemnation  and  per- 
sistence of  sin,  it  describes  the  righteousness,  for- 
giveness, and  complete  acceptance  of  the  penitent 
believer  (Ps  61',  Is  1"). 

LrrBRATUBK— Hackle,  Biih  Mamun  and  OiuConu,  t._ix  8 ; 
Conder,  Handbook  to  th»  SiiU,  a  221 ;  a  A.  Smith,  H6HL  p. 
M  L ,  PEFSt,  1888,  p.  S2.  T.  NiCOL. 

SNUFFEBS,  SNUFFDI8H.— In  three  passages 

of  the  Priesta'  Code  mention  is  made  of  two 
utensils  connected  with  the  colden  candlestick, 
named  respectively  o:ob^  meucahdyim,  and  nhr;i5 
mahtoth,  and  rendered  by  AV  iii  Ex  37"  '  snuffers ' 
and  ' snuftdishes,'  in  25"*  Nu  4*  'tongs'  and 
<  snufTdishes'  (so  RV  also  in  Ex  I.e.).*  The  mah- 
t6th  bear  the  same  name,  and  were  probably  of 
the  same  shape,  as  the  censers  or  fire-pans  (so 
Tindale,  1530,  '  snuffers  and  fyrepanns ').  In  them 
-were  deposited  and  removed  from  the  sanctuary 
the  burnt  portions  of  the  wicks  (see  Censeb  and 
Tabernacle,  section  on  the  Candlestick).  The 
melkshdyim,  as  the  etymology  and  the  dual  form 
show,  was  clearly  a  snuffers  (Vnlg.  emvnctoria, 
fordoes,  LXX,  Ex  38",  Nu  4»  Xo/Si J6j),t  resembling 
in  shape  a  pair  of  tongs,  like  the  Roman  forces 
(Ulustrs.  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.* 
i.  872),  since  the  same  word  is  used  of  the  tonga 
with  which,  in  Isaiah's  vision,  the  live  coal  was 
lifted  from  the  altar-hearth  (Is  6').  It  was  used 
to  trim  and  adjust  the  wicks  of  the  lampe,  like 
the  aeus  (the  pin  for  pushing  up  the  wick)  which 
figures  in  representations  of  Roman  lamps.  In 
later  times  we  hear  of  a  wool  or  flax  comb,  re- 
duced to  a  single  tooth,  being  used  for  this  purpose 
(Mishna,  Kelim  xiiL  8  end).  The  same  instrument 
imelkahdyim)  is  mentioned  (1  K  7*')  in  connexion 
with  the  lamps  of  Solomon's  temple,  in  a  late 
addition  to  1  K  7  (for  7"-'*  see  KiNas,  vol.  iL  p. 
864',  the  commentaries  of  Kittel  and  Benzinger, 
and  esp.  Stade's  essay  cited  there),  and  its  parallel 
2  Ch  4^,  in  both  passages  tr*  '  tongs '  in  AV  and  RV. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  RV  'tongs'  is  now 
the  uniform  rendering  of  melkahdyim  in  all  the 
>a8sages  where  it  occurs,  '  snuffers '  being  reserved 
'or  another  word  n'tjiij  mezammerOth  (from  "Sjj  to 
prune,  trim),  also  mentioned  among  the  temple 
furniture  (1  K  7«'=2  Ch  4»,  2  K  12*  "J,  25»= 
Jer  62").  This,  as  the  etymology  again  shows, 
also  denotes  some  species  oi  scissors  or  snuffers  for 
trimming  the  lamp-wicks.  From  a  survey  of  the 
passages  cited  in  this  art.  it  would  appear  that 
mtzammlMth  is  the  older  term  of  the  two,  melkah- 
Ayim  being  found  first  in  P,  and  in  the  later  addi- 

"The  Ameiioaa  Bevlwn,  howaver,  prefer  'enultan'  in  all 
three  poasagee. 

t  But  Ex  SSM  and  eliewhere  hnifimif  and  irac^wr^,  • 
funnel  or  other  appUanoa  for  faadlnir  the  lamps  with  oU. 


tiona  influenced  by  it,  in  which  indeed  both  terms 
occur  side  by  side.  In  all  these,  further,  the 
material  is  given  as  gold,  and  even  '  perfect  gold ' 
(2  Ch  4'')i  while  in  the  older  and  historical  sources 
the  material  is  bronze  (cf.  1  K  7'°). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

SO  (king  of  Egypt  {Mifraim} ;  m^o  ^hs  »\o,  LXX 
SjjTcift  Vulg.  itta).— According  to  2K  17*  (AV 
and  RV),  Shalmaneser,  '  king  of  Assyria,  found 
conspiracy  in  Hoshea  (king  of  Israel) ;  for  he  had 
sent  messengers  to  So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  offered 
no  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria.'  "This  was  the 
cause  of  the  invasion  that  ended  in  the  oa.ptivity 
of  Iwael.  Kings  of  the  Ethiopian  dynastv  (25th) 
were  reigning  at  this  time  in  Egypt,  ana  it  has 
been  supposed  that  one  of  these,  either  Shabaka  or 
Shabataka,  was  intended  by '  So.' 

From  cuneiform  sources,  "however,  we  learn  that 
there  was  at  this  time  a  certain  Pir'u,  king  of 
Mu^,  and  that  in  B.C.  720,  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Samaria  in  722,  Sib'i,  tartan  (commander-in- 
chief)  of  Mn^ri,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  help  of 
Hanno,  king  of  Gaza,  agamst  Sargon.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that '  PiPu,  king  of  Mu^iri,'  must 
be  '  Pharaoh,  kingof  Egypt,'  Mu^ri  corresponding 
in  general  to  the  Hebrew  Mi^raim  ;  but  W  inckler 
has  recently  shown  that  this  Mufri  must  be  distinct 
from  Egypt,  and  belong  rather  to  North  Arabia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Nabateeana.  He  finds  the  same 
Mufri  also  in  the  Bible  under  the  name  Mi^raim, 
and  identifies  the  biblical  'So,  king  of  Egypt' 
(Mi^aim)  with  Sib'i,  the  tartan  of  the  North 
Arabian  Mu^i,  proponing  to  read  m30  sb'  for  kw 
<w'  (So)  (see  hia  art.  'Pir'u,  king  of  Mn^ri,'  in 
MUtheU.  d.  vorderas.  GeaeUseh.  1898,  5). 

The  identification  of  So  with  Shabaka  or  Shab- 
ataka aeems  impossible.  Shishak  of  the  22nd 
d^rnasty,  who  invaded  Jndah  and  lEvael  in  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam,  is  indeed  entitled  in  the  Bible 
Dnv<7  '  king  of  Mi^aim,'  as  were  the  later 
'  Pharaohs,'  Necho  and  Hophra.  But  the  position 
of  the  somewhat  obscure  25th  dynasty  with 
regard  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  waa  peculiar. 
Tirhaka,  who  was  the  last  important  lung  of 
Shabaka'a  dynasty,  is  entitled  ihs  'king  of 
Cush  (Ethiopia) '  in  2  K  19*,  and  in  the  cuneiform 
'  king  of  Cusi ' ;  we  might  expect,  therefore,  to 
find  the  other  kinga  of  that  dynasty  bearing  the 
same  title  '  king  of  Gush,'  rather  than  '  king  of 
Egypt,'  if  referred  to  in  any  Hebrew  or  As- 
syrian record.  This  is  a  slight  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Wincklers  theory.  To  the 
Egyptians  themselves  every  king  of  Egypt  in  these 
later  times,  whether  the  Persian  Darius,  the 
Macedonian  Alexander,  the  Roman  Augustus, 
or  the  Ethiopian  Tirhaka,  was  known  as  the 
'  Pharaoh,'  and  this  is  the  title  which  they  all  boro 
in  Egyptian  legal  documents.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world  Shabaka,  the  Ethiopian  conqueror  of  Egypt 
and  the  founder  of  the  25th  dynasty,  preHUmably 
would  be  known  as  '  king  of  Ethiopia.' 

F.  Lu  Griffith. 

SOAP,  SOPE  (t5i,  nns ;  xo/o)  is  a  general  name 
for  the  class  of  substances  obtained  oy  decompos- 
ing fata  or  oils  by  an  alkali  such  as  soda  or  potash. 
Fats  and  oils  are  compounds  of  certain  'fatty 
acida'  with  glycerine,  and  in  the  process  of 
'  saponification '  the  alkali  combines  %vitn  the  acid 
to  form  a  soap,  while  the  glycerine  is  set  free. 
Soaps  dissolve  readily  in  water,  imparting  to  it  a 
peculiar  slippery  or  greasy  feeling,  forming  a  lather 
easily,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  cleansing  powers. 

According  to  Pliny  (HN  xxviii.  61),  soap  was  an 
invention  of  the  Gauls,  who  prepared  it  from 
tallow  and  ashes.  They  had  two  kinds  of  it,  the 
hard  and  the  liquid.  Soap-making  ia  the  chief 
indnatry  of  modem  Paleatine.  It  is  carried  on  in 
Jaffi^  Nftblna,  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere,  and  tha 
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prodnot  is  exerted  along  the  coast,  and  even  to 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.  Olive  oil  is  used,  and  the 
poorer  qualities  of  it  eepeciallv  are  turned  to 
account  in  this  way.  The  alkali  emploj[ed  ia 
potash,  and  is  locally  known  as  killy.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  burning  certain  saliferous  cfesert  plants, 
the  chief  of  which  lb  Saisola  kali.  This  alkali 
resembles  cakes  of  coarse  salt,  and  contains  many 
impurities,  and  these  accumulate  to  form  great 
rubbish  heaps  in  the  places  where  soap  is  made. 
The  potash  obtained  from  the  ashes  b  in  the  form 
of  a  carbonate.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
made  caustic  by  treatment  with  lime.  The  solu- 
tion or  '  lye '  is  then  boiled,  the  refuse  from  the 
oil-press  being  used  as  fueL  Olive  oil  is  added, 
ana  after  repeated  boilings  and  additions  of  oil 
the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  soap  sets 
in  a  lolid  mass. 

'Soap'  (AV  'sope')  appears  twice  in  EV  (Jer 
V^,  Mai  3').  In  each  case  it  is  the  translation  of 
nnS,  a  word  connected  with  the  root  "n?  'to 
cleanse.'  The  previous  clause  in  Jer  2"  refers  to 
yj)  or  mineral  alkali  (see  Nitbe).  LXX  translates 
nnS  in  both  places  by  xola  ('g[rass').  These  facta 
suegest  that  vegetable  alkali  is  to  be  understood 
rather  than  soap  in  the  strict  sense.  The  carbonate 
of  potash  contained  in  the  ashes  of  plants  has 
detergent  properties  similar  to  those  of  washing- 
soda. 

Another  word,  tSi,  from  the  same  root,  usually 
rendered  'cleanness,'  is  tr.  'lye'  in  RVm  in  Job 
9*°,  Is  1",  on  the  supposition  that  it  means  the 
same  thing  as  link,  vegetable  alkali  or  a  solution 
of  it 

LrmuTDU.— niomaon,  Lani  and  Bock,  L  ISO;  Warren, 
Unitrgnund  Jenualmn,  600  0, ;  SWP,  Flora,  SOa 

James  Patrick. 
SOBER,  SOBRIETY.— Both  •  sober '  and  '  temper- 
ate '  are  used  in  A  V  in  the  narrower  meaning  of 
'  not  drunk '  or  '  not  drunken,'  and  in  the  wider 
meaning  of  '  moderate,' '  reasonable.'  The  earliest 
sense  of  'sober'  is  'not  drunken'  (from  Fr.  tobre, 
Lat.  tobriut,  Le.  «e-e&rtu«),  and  that  is  now  its 
only  meaning;  but  it  early  adopted  the  wider 
signification,  as  Piers  Plowman,  B.  xiv.  63— 
'  Be  tobre  of  tyghte  and  of  tonpe, 
In  etynge  and  in  handlynge  and  in  alle  thftyne  wittlf.' 

For  an  example  of  sobMsnot  drank,  take  Tindale's 
tr.  of  Nn  6"  '  And  the  absteyner  shall  shave  his 
heed  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  witnesse,  and 
shall  take  the  heer  of  his  sober  heed  and  put  it 
in  the  fyre  which  is  under  the  pease  offetynge.' 
Soberly  (Wis  9",  Ro  12»,  Tit  2'*f,  aobemees  (Ac 
260),  and  sobriety  (I  Ti  2^  ")  are  all  used  in  both 
senses.  Cf.  Tindale,  Pent.  (Prologe),  '  Behold  how 
soberly  and  how  oinsamspectly  both  Abraham 
and  also  Isaac  behave  them  selves  amonge  the 
infideles';  Tindale,  Expo*.  127,  'With  thur  fast 
they  destroy  the  fast  which  God  commandeth, 
that  is,  a  perpetual  sobevnesa  to  tame  the  flesh' t 
Ac  28"  Rhem.  'I  speake  wordes  of  veritie  and 
aobrietie' ;  Ro  W  Rhem.  '  For  I  say  by  the  grace 
that  is  given  me,  to  al  that  are  among  you  not  to 
be  more  wise  than  belM>veth  to  be  wise,  bat  to  be 
wise  unto  sobrietie.' 

The  worda  rendered  '•obar,'  (to.,  or  'temperate,'  etc.  In  AT 

and  BV,  ore  the  (ollowtnff : — 
1.  (o)        1  Til  5* «,  «Ti  4»,  1 P  lis 4T 6« (an  •  be eober •  in  AV 
except  2T1  4f  'watch';  In  BT  aU  'be  •ober').  In 
erery  caee  the  Oreek  word  liaa  the  wider  meaninc  ot 
'moderate.' 

Qtinfi^'H,  1  Ti  8»  (AT '  Tigflant"),  8"  (AV  'eober'),  TO » 
(AV  'sober';  all  'temperate'  in  RT).  In  all  theee 
caeee  the  raeaninff  of  the  Oreek  ia  *  not  dmnken.' 
«.  (■)  ritpi',  1  TI  sa  ( A  V  '  eober  •),  Tit  V  (AT  '  eober '), »  (AV 
'te-npeiate'), »  (AT  'diaoreet' ;  iJl '  (obarainded*  In 
BT). 

(b)  rmtf4«M,  Tit  S»  (AT  and  BT  •  loberlT "). 

(e)  rmfffim,  Mk  fr"-  Lk  S»(ATand  RV '^in  hl«  rMt  mind'jk 
Ro  1Z>  (ffKut  tU  W  nMu,,  AT  and  RT  '  to  think 
■oberly'),  SOo  6"  (AT 'be  sober').  Tit  «•  (AT  'be 


■ober-minded'),lP47(AT'be  sober';  BT  In  last 
'  be  of  (ober  mind '). 
(d) n«^i<H  Ac  26i»  (AT  and  BT  '■obeniesi'),  1  Tl  »l* 
(ATaiidBT'aobriet}'). 
a.  (a)  hm^inm,  AO  24»,  Oal  SS,  2  P  l«Mf  (AT  and  BT  llwv* 
'  temperance,'  RVm  always '  acU-oontrol '), 
Q)  iymfTiif,  Tit  18  (AT  and  RT  '  temperate  •> 
ic)lyxf»nii/iMi,  1  Oo  7*  (AT  'contain,'  BV  'hST*  oontl- 
neoc;  •),  9*  (AT  and  BV  '  be  Umperate '). 
Ik  thue  appear*  that  In  BT  'eober,'  'aober-mindad,'  etc., 
repreeent  ri^fm  and  Ite  derivatiTea,  as  well  as  >4f« ;  '  temper- 
ate' is  the  tr.  of  te^XiM  and  of  the  derivatives  of  \y»petum' 
while  for  iy.  itself '  temperance '  is  retained  from  AT,  with  the 
marg.  'self-control.' 

For  the  difference  between  iya^Wk  and  rt^pm  see  Page  on 
Ac  242S.  J  llxSTlNQS. 

SOCO,  SOCOH  (^s^b,  rii\lB  'branches';  Soeeho, 
Socho).  —  The  form  of  the  name  varies  in  the 
LXX  (see  below),  and  quite  needlessly  in  AV. 
RV  has  Socoh  every^vhere  except  in  1  Ch  4"  and 
2  Ch  28",  where  it  has  Soco. 

1.  A  town  in  the  lowland  of  Judab,  mentioned 
with  Adnllam  and  Azekah  (Jos  15"  B  Sauxui,  A 
^uxt!>).  The  Philistines,  before  the  battle  in  which 
Goliath  was  slain,  assembled  at  Socoh,  and  camp«d 
between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephes  -  dammim 
(IS  17';  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  ix.  1).  It  was  in  the 
district  of  Ben-hesed,  one  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat oiBoers  (1  K  4*°) ;  and  was  fortiiicd  by  Reho- 
boam  (2  Ch  11';  Ant.  Tni.  x.  I).  In  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (2  Ch  28"). 

Ettsebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.)  mention  two 
villages— one  in  the  mountain,  the  other  in  the 
plain,  or  an  upper  and  lower  Socoh — which  were 
9  Roman  miles  from  Eleutlieropolis,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  called  Socchoth 
{ZoKxiiO).  Socoh  was  passed  by  St.  Paula  on  her 
way  from  Jerusalem  to  Eleutheropolis  (Hontei, 
Ep.  Paul,  xviii.).  This  place  is  now  Khurbet  Shu- 
weikeh  (a  diminutive  of  Sfutukeh,  the  Arabic  form 
of  Shoco),  on  the  left  bank  of  Wddy  et-Sun(,  '  the 
Valley  of  Elah.'  The  position,  strong  by  nature, 
was  of  strategical  importance,  for  it  commanded 
one  of  the  great  highways  from  the  coast  to  the 
hill-country  of  Judah.  Beneath  Shuweikek,  the 
WAdi/  et-Sunf  makes  a  great  bend,  and  runs  west- 
ward instead  of  from  south  to  north.  And  here, 
at  the  foot  of  the  highland  district,  the  roads  from 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron  unite,  before  running  on- 
wards down  the  valley  to  the  plains  of  Philistia. 
The  important  part  played  by  Soooh  in  the  wars 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Philistines  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  Bible  narrative  (Rob.  BBP*  ii.  21 ; 
PEF  Mem.  iii.  125  ;  Gu6rin,  Judie,  i.  201,  332). 

2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  named 
with  Jattir,  Dannah,  and  Debir  (Jos  If  B  Z«xc(, 
A  2«x<i)-  Soco  of  1  Ch  4"  is  apparently  the 
same  place.  It  is  now  Khurbet  ShuweUceh,  to  the 
S.W.  of  Hebron,  and  near  Eshtemoa.  There  are 
some  insignificant  remains  (Rob.  BSP*  L  494; 
PEF  Uem.  iiL  410). 

At  Soooh,  according  to  the  Talmud,  waa  bora 
Antigonns, — the  first  Jew  known  to  have  taken  a 
Greek  name, — who  was  noted  as  the  disciple  of 
Simon  the  Just,  and  the  master  of  Sadok,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Saddncees.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, known  of  which  of  the  two  Socohs  he  was  ■ 
native  (Nenbaner.  Giog.  du  TcUmudyP.  121). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

SOD,  SODDEN.— See  Sbethe. 

SODI  (nSo,  perh.  snpto  '  intimaer  of  Jah ').— The 
father  of  the  Zebulnnite  spy.  Na  18»  (B  ZwM. 
AZovU). 

SODOM  (Dh9,  ZMofca).— One  of  the  five  'citie* 

of  the  Plain'  in  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  (On  19**)  for  the 
wickeaness  of  the  inhabitants.*   Its  positi<m,  in 

*  The  five  dtles  were  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adnata,  Zebolm,  and 
Zoar  (On  \i\  Dt  29^).    That  the  langaag«  of  St  Jude  is  not 
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the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  was  on  the 
I  Arabah  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  from  Go- 
morrah (vrhich  see).  Weighty  authorities,  how- 
ever, can  be  cited  in  favour  of  a  site  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Sea  (Dillm.  Genesis,  111  f. ;  Robinson,  BBP*  ii. 
187  ff. ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 505S.;  Blanckenhom, 
ZDPV  xix.  (1896)  53  ff.  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  3, 
146 ;  Buhl,  GAP  117, 271, 274 ;  see  also  art.  Zoar). 
The  wickedness  of  the  Sodomites  appears  to  have 
been  so  heinous  and  debasing  as  to  nave  become 
proverbial  (Gn  IS"  18»,  La  4«  Is  3",  of.  2  P  2«, 
Jude '').  The  term  '  Sodomite '  (iHp)  is  lued  in  Scrip- 
ture to  describe  offences  against  the  laws  of  nature 
which  were  frequently  connected  with  idolatrous 
practices  (cf.  Dt  23",  1  K  16",  2  K  23^ ;  see 
art.  Sodomite).  The  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
is  referred  to  by  oar  Lord  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  reject  the  offer  of  the  gospel  (Mt  10" ;  cf. 
Jude',  2  P  2").  A  spiritual  or  typical  meaning 
ia  applied  to  the  word  in  Revelation  (11*). 

E.  Hull. 

SODOK ,  VIKE  OF.-See  Yunt. 

80D0HITE  {th\),  lit.  '  sacred ' ;  fem.  tr^^  inade- 
quately tr.  by  EY  '  harlot,'  see  note  in  RVm  at 
Gn  SS**).— The  En^.  word  is  derived  from  SoDOM 
[in  2  Es  7"  'Sodomites'  of  AV  is  used  in  lit.  sense 
for  •  people  of  Sodom '  (so  BV)],  where  unnatural 
offences  prevailed.  But  the  Heb.  ffddesh  and 
kldeshah  nave  in  view  not  ordinary  immorality 
bxitreligiougj»rostxttUion,  i.e. '  immorality  practised 
in  the  worship  of  a  deity  and  in  the  immediate 
precincts  of  a  temple'  (Driver,  Deut,  264,  where 
see  references  to  authorities  for  the  widespread 
existence  of  this  practice).  Such  UphSoiiKM  of 
either  sex  were  not  tolerated  in  Israel  by  the 
Deuteronomic  law  (Dt  23">- "  "')•  The  Ifldeshim 
are  said  to  have  been  banished  from  Jndah  by 
Asa  (1  K  IS'').  References  to  them  are  found  also 
In  1  K  14«  22"  W,  2  K  23^,  Job  36",  while  we  meet 
with  ^disUth  in  Gn  SS"'-  and  Hos  4>*. 

J.  A.  Sklbib. 

SODOMITISH  SEA,  THE  (mare  Sodomiticum), 
2  Es  6^ — A  name  for  the  Dead  Sea.  One  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  to  come  there  riven  is  that  '  the 
Sodom  sea  shall  cast  out  fish  (ct  Ezk  47*  for  the 
belief  that  fish  could  not  live  in  its  waters),  and 
make  a  noise  in  the  night  which  many  have  not 
known.'  This  is  the  onhr  passage  in  the  Bible  or 
the  Apocr.  which  directly  connects  the  lake  with 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain ;  and  even  here  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  closeness  of  Sodom  to 
the  lake,  and  not  from  the  incorrect  theory  of 
that  city  having  been  submerged  by  the  Dead 
Sea.  H.  St.  J.  Thackskat. 

SOJOURHER.— See  Ger. 

SOLEMN,  SOLEHNITT.— Derived  through  Old 
Fr.  soUnipne  from  Lat.  tollemnit  (from  toihu, 
entire,  and  anmu,  a  year),  'solemn'  means  pro- 
perly that  which  oocnrs  annually,  and  ia  thence 
applied  to  any  stated  or  regular  occunrence.  Thus 
Mt  27"  Wye.  'But  for  a  solempne  day  (Rhem. 
'upon  the  solemne  day')  the  justise  was  wonte  to 
defyvere  to  the  pnple  oon  bonnden ' ;  Lk  2"  Wyo. 
'  And  his  fadir  and  modir  wenten  eche  yeer  into 
lerusalem,  in  the  solempne  daie  of  pask '  (Rhem. 
'  at  the  solemne  day  of  Pasche ').  And  then,  as 
that  which  was  stated,  especially  when  public,  was 
frequently  grand  or  ceremonious, '  solemn '  assnmes 
tliis  meaning;  thus  Shaks.  Tit.  Andron.  n.  L  112, 
'A  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand';  Macbeth,  UL  L 
14,  '  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir.  Such 

•T«ntnlned  tn  daKriUiis  ths  luUti  of  tiia  OmtUe  liilukUtanti 
ol  Kutern  countrin  will  be  olaur  from  the  Mooant  given  by 
Prol.  RawUnion  of  tt  ohusoter  ot  even  the  highly  olTlUxed 
ftimnlri«ne  ol  "Ljn  end  ^doa:  BUtam  tf  Pkmida. 


an  occasion  might  be  merry  or  sad,  according  to  iti 
nature ;  whence  Chaucer,  Prologue,  209 — 

*  A  Frere  ther  wu,  a  muitoun  and  a  merye, 
A  Umitour,  a  tol  lolempne  num.' 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  simply  in  the  sense  of 
•public '  in  Persones  Tale,  105,  'The  spyces  of 
Penitence  been  three.  That  oon  of  hem  is  sol- 
empne, another  is  commune,  and  the  thridde  is 
privee.' 

These  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word 
in  AV.  In  all  its  numerous  occurrences  it  signifies 
'stated'  or  'public,'  having  no  Heb.  word  corre- 
sponding to  itRelf,  but  being  used  along  with 
assemhly  or  meeting  for  .Tijt;;^  or  n-;?i^  (see  Driver  on 
Am  5") ;  with  feast  or  day  sometimes  (as  Nu  lO"", 
La  1*,  Hos  2")  for  lyto*  (prop,  stated  time,  then 
used  esp.  of  stated  sacred  seasons  [see  Lv  23'  RVm 
'appointed  seasons'])  'solemn  feast';  also  thrice 
in  AV  (Nah  l'»,  Mai  V,  Ps  81«)  for  x},  and  (with 
keep)  for  ajo  Dt  6'»  [RV  omits  '  solemn,'  harmonizing 
with  Lv  23'*].t  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
modem  sense  of  'serious,'  'grave,'  or  'gloomy' 
arose,  but  in  AV  that  sense  is  never  present. 

The  expraMlon'withaaolemniaund'ocenninPeSZ*('Opon 
the  harp  with  a  •oleinn  eound  *},  on  which  de  Witt  remark*, 
'  Heb.  higgayon,  Irom  the  verb  hagdh,  which  la  imitative  ot  any 
low,  suppresied  aound,  and  especiaUy  applicable  to  the  toft  trill 
ot  the  narp.  The  English  Bible  hae  the  rendering  "aolemn 
sound,"  which  does  not  at  all  represent  the  meaning  ot  the 
word.'  Not  now,  for  the  next  verse  says,  *  For  thou.  Lord,  hast 
made  me  glad ' ;  but '  solemn '  once  expressed  gladness  as  readily 
■a  gravity,  dyot  (ffovemour,  i.  41)speaks  ot  the  theatre  at  *  an 
open  place  iriiere  al  the  people  ot  Rome  behelde  Kdemne  aotis 
•adplayea.' 

In  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  'solemn,' 
solemnity  always  means  a  sacred  or  ceremonious 
occasion.  It  is  the  tr.  of  hSg,  a  feast,  in  Is  30* 
('  in  the  night  when  a  holy  solemnity  [RV  '  a  holy 
feast ']  is  kept ') ;  and  of  mffed,  a  (sacred)  season, 
in  Dt  31"  (RV  '  set  time '),  Is  33"  (RV  '  solemnity," 
RVm  'set feast'),  Ezk  45"  (RV  'appointed  feast '), 
46"  (RV  'solemnity,'  RVm  'appointed  feast'). 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Sir  50" '  tne  s.  of  the  Lord ' 
{x6<riioi  Kvplov,  RV  'worship  of  the  Lord,'  RVm 
'  Gr.  adornment ') ;  and  2  Mao  15"  '  in  no  case  to 
let  that  day  pass  without  s.'  (dra/Nuni/iaiTov,  RV 
'undistinguished').  Cf.  Shaks.  If  ids.  NigkPt 
Dream,  T.  L  370— 

'  A  tortnigfat  hold  we  this  solemnil?. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity.' 

And  so  also  solemnly  means  sacredly  or  eere- 
moniously,  Gn  43*  '  The  man  did  solemnly  protest 
untons'(AVm  'Heb.  protesting  he  did  protest'); 

1  S  8*  '  Howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly  unto  them ' ; 

2  Mac  14'  '  of  the  boughs  which  were  used  solemnly 
in  the  temple'  {r(i»  roiu^o/ifrur  $aSXSiw  roO  UpoD). 
Cf.  Fuller,  Soly  War,  338,  'His  [the  prince's] 
clothes  are  such  as  may  beseem  his  Greatnesse, 
especially  when  he  solemnly  appears,  or  presents 
himself  to  forrein  Embassadonrs. 

J.  HASTmoa. 
SOLOMON  (nbSf ;  BA  ZaX»/u&r,  Luc.  ZoXojuiiF  and 
ZoXofuii',  NT  ana  Josephns  ZoXo/uii'). — The  third 
king  of  Israel,  a  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba. 

L  n*  jroms.— Another  name  Jedldlah  (n.-pr  '  beloved  of 
Jah';  B'Mi)i<',AEI>>dui,  Luo.'b»i»i<)was  given  Mm  by  the 
prophet  Nathan  as  a  pledge  that  the  Void  would  be  specially 
gradoua  to  him,  and  that  his  father  was  restored  to  the  Divine 
lavoiir.  As  that  name,  however,  ooenis  only  once  O  8  12>),  we 
may  inter  that  it  never  came  into  common  use.  Not  improb- 
ably it  may  have  been  deemed  too  sacred  tor  such  use.  The 
name  Jedidiah  has  the  same  root  as  Vatrid,  vii.  iii  '  a  primitive 
oaressing  word.'t  Wellhausen  and  others  conform  the  Heb. 
text  ot  2  8  12»  to  the  Vulg.  and  represent  David  a*  the 
originator  ot  the  name.  The  hypothesis  is  unlikely  oooslder. 
ing  the  dUterenoe  ot  the  relations  ot  David  and  Nathan  to  J*  it 

•  tjfis  once  also  ot  toUmn  autmilg. 

t  On  the  distinction  ot     and  igto  IM  voL  L  fk  MtS 

t  Be*  0^.  Htb.  hn.  M 
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*he  time  when  the  ume  wm  gtven,  and  that  Uie  nama  waa  a 
•acred  one  and  the  vehicle  of  a  Divine  measafre.  Obeyne  (art. 
■  Jedidiah '  in  Ene.  BiM.)  not  only  alters  the  text  bat  makes  (or 
It  a  new  context,  and  ao  arrivea  at  the  original  and  remarkable 
result  that  Jedidiah  was  David's  flrat  son  by  Bathsbeba,  and 
that  he  called  his  second  son  by  her  not  ShSStaSh,  but '  Shaiumf 
(HoV^,  i,e,  'his  oompensation')  because  of  Jedidiah.'  Accord- 
ing to  that  finding,  Solomon  ma  never  called  Jedidiah.  Nor 
was  he  entitled  to  the  name  ol  Solomon.  His  real  name  was 
Shillumo,  although  no  Hebrew  king  Is  known  to  have  borne 
that  name.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
Cbeyne,  the  consolation  of  David  could  come  In.    Nor  is  it 

Srobable  that  an;  Hebrew  king  would  call  his  son  by  the  name 
hillumo.  ShiUumah  is  only  used  in  the  OT  once  (Ps  91'X  and 
It  is  in  the  sense  not  of  eompentation  but  of  retrilmlion,  the 
reward  of  the  wicked  (so  tkiltum  in  Hos  0',  Is  Shiiiam 
and  shalm&ntm  are  also  each  used  onae  (Hio  7*,  Is  1S>)  of 
'  rewards '  in  the  sense  of  iritet. 

According  to  one  reading  of  2  8  UN,  it  was  Bathsheba  that 
gave  her  son  the  name  of  Solomon.  She  may  have  done  so.  In 
the  OT  more  Instance*  are  mentioned  of  the  name*  of  children 
being  given  by  their  mother  than  by  their  father.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  names  are  said  to  have  been  given  by  both 
parents,  and  that  may  have  been  so  as  reguds  Solomon, 
although  the  evidence  for  David's  participation  in  the  act  Is 
positive,  and  that  for  Bathsheba's  only  prooIematicaL  Accord- 
mg  to  one  account  of  David's  naming  of  Solomon,  he  Is  repre- 
sented as  having  acted  under  the  l>elie(  that  Ood  hikd  expresaly 
directed  him  to  give  the  child  the  name  he  did.  The  Chronicler 
(1  Oh  22>)  describes  him  as  telling  his  successor  that  he  had 
himself  proposed  to  build  a  temple  to  J",  but  that  the  word  of 
J*  had  forbidden  him  because  of  the  blood  be  had  shed,  while 
promising  him  that  the  work  would  be  aocomplished  by  a  son 
who  would  bear  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  have  a  reign  of  peace 
and  quietness.  Whether  that  statement  be  historicafly  accurate 
or  not  cannot  lie  decided  by  the  merely  historical  evidence  in 
our  possession.  There  is,  however,  no  internal  ImpoaalbUity  in 
the  account  of  the  state  of  mind  ascribed  to  David.  On  the 
contrary,  that  is  psychologically  quite  naturaL  The  name 
.  Sk&on^h  (Solomon)  means  'peaceful,'  'pacific,'  like  the  Or. 
Irtnant  and  Oer.  Friedrich.  And  when  Solomon  was  bom, 
David  was  a  man  whose  strength  had  been  exhausted  in  war- 
fare, and  who  was  keenly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  peace  both 
(or  a  king  and  a  kingdom.  Hence  It  was  altogether  natural 
that  at  that  period  of  time  he  should  have  given  the  name 
Solomon  to  a  son  on  whom  he  placed  high  expMitations  and  tor 
whom  he  desired  a  happier  life  than  Us  own,  and  veir  con- 
ceivable even  that  he  may  have  felt  that  Ood  directed  him  to 
name  liis  child  as  be  did.  The  name  was  certainly  one  which 
Indicated  well  a  prominent  and  distinctive  feature  of  both  the 
character  and  reign  of  Solomon.  Although  he  ruled  as  an 
absolute  monarch,  allowed  no  rivals,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
crush  dangerous  adversaries,  be  was  not  naturally  cruel,  and 
had  no  taste  for  war.  He  was  a  man  of  peace — the  most 
peace-loving,  perhaps,  of  the  Hebrew  kings:  and  under  his 
s'vay  there  was  for  about  forty  years  In  Palestineu  not  absolute 
pe.ice  indeed,  either  as  regards  contentment  withm  or  cessation 
of  hostility  from  without,  out  such  peace  as  the  Hebrew  nation 
had  never  known  before  or  was  ever  to  know  sgain. 

2.  The  Sources. — The  chief  sources  of  infomut* 
tion  regarding  the  life  and  reign  of  Solomon  are 
contained  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  narrative  in  Kings  (1  K  1-11*)  is  closely  con- 
nected with  a  section  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
(2  S  1 1-20).  The  latter  ia  also  a  continuous  nar- 
rative. It  leads  steadily  np  to  the  story  in  Kings, 
and  shows  in  a  graphic  and  picturesque  way  what 
obstacles  blocked  the  way  ol  Solomon's  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he 
would  have  reached  it  had  J'  not  specially  loved 
and  favoured  him.  Alon^  with  the  narrative  in 
Kings  it  forms  a  whole  in  which  there  is  both 
unity  of  plan  and  similarity  of  style.  Both  of  our 
oldest  sources  are  far  from  being  contemporary 
documents.  The  record  in  Kings  is  historically 
much  the  more  valuable ;  but  the  compilation  even 
of  Kings  cannot  have  been  completed  until  about 
400  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.   The  com- 

f illation  of  Chronicles  was  not  completed  natal  at 
east  three  centuries  later. 

The  author  of  the  account  In  Chron.  made  nsa  o(  the  account 
In  Kings,  and  added  to  It  only  little  Information  of  a  strictly 
historlnl  ohanoter.  The  author  of  tlie  account  In  Kings  refers 
OL  K  11*1)  to  an  older  account  '  the  book  of  the  annals  of 
Solomon.  The  author  of  the  account  In  Chroo.  refers  (Z  Oh 
e>}  to  (a)  'the  words  of  Nathan  the  prophet,'  (6)  'the  pro- 
phet of  Ahijah  the  ShIIonite,'  and  (e)  'the  vision  d  Iddo  the 
seer.'  See  artt.  Kufss  and  CHumiaus.  Through  the  hands 
of  what  authors  and  editors  Kings  and  Chron.  passed  before 
they  reached  their  present  form  no  one  knows,  and  even  the 
process  by  which  they  became  what  they  are  has  been  only 
— uely  ascertained.  The  loss  of  older  records  than  those 
'I  m  possess  is  all  the  mors  to  b*  regiattad,  as  both  Kings 
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and  Chron.  were  written  largely  under  the  influence  of  religious 
motives  and  with  a  view  to  religious  ediScatlOD.  llardy  to 
record  events  and  trace  their  connexions,  causes,  and  coarse  of 
movement  had  no  interest  for  the  authors  of  t^em.  What 
they  were  chiefly  concerned  with  was  how  they  might  maks 
known  the  hand  and  voice  of  Ood  in  His  dealings  with  Israel, 
and  with  her  friends  and  foes.  The  authors  of  the  accounts  in 
Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chron.  were  manifestly  men  of  limited 
^ews,  men  of  their  time,  and  much  Influenced  In  what  they 
wrote  by  the  feelings  and  beliefs  prevalent  In  their  sociu 
medium.  They  are  entitled,  however,  to  be  credited  with 
honesty  and  piety  in  intention.  Their  account  has  its  faults. 
Although  they  assign  a  comparatively  large  space  to  Solomon, 
they  give  vb  no  very  precise  or  vivid  description  either  of  his 
private  lite  or  public  career,  and  no  distinct  view  of  the  order 
of  succession  of  events  in  his  reign.  They  may  not  be  wholly 
to  blame  for  that,  nor  may  it  be  much  to  be  regretted  that  th^ 
did  not  succeed  better.  Seemingly,  the  character  of  Solomon 
was  one  exceptionally  difficult  to  portray.  Saul  and  David 
were  far  more  Interring  personages,  and  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  have  been  presented  in  a  tar  more  lifelike  manner. 
Solomon  is  left  to  his  blographen  an  Imposing  but  veiT  In- 
dlsUnct  figure,  was  that,  nowerer,  not  Just  as  it  should  bef 
Was  not  want  of  reality  his  great  want?  If  so,  could  be  have  been 
more  truly  and  wisely  represented  than  he  wast  The  accounts 
given  of  mm  In  both  KImn  and  Chron.  are  prieatly  In  tone  and 
tendency,  but  that  in  Cnron.  is  much  more  so  than  that  In 
Kings.  The  general  view  given  of  the  character  and  reign  of 
Solomon  In  the  latter  Is  tar  more  discriminating  than  that  hi 
the  former.  While  In  Kings  the  glory  of  Solomon  is  dwelt  on 
with  patriotic  pride,  the  misehievousneas  of  his  conduct  Is  also 
clearly  set  forth,  whereas  in  Ohron.  what  tends  to  glorify  him 
Is  alone  dwelt  on,  and  what  was  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 
Judged  of  from  a  Levitical  point  of  view,  is  either  paawd  over 
unnoticed  or  very  slightly  indicated.  There  are  no  traces, 
however,  of  conscious  dishonesty  In  the  Chronicler,  do  grounds 
tor  hokling  him  to  have  stated  what  he  did  not  believe,  while  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  have  two  accounts  which  so  tar  agree 
and  so  tar  differ.  The  Chronicler  assumed  certain  preconcep- 
tions corrent  In  his  age  as  to  the  history  of  his  people  to  be 
unquestionably  true,  sad  wrote  his  hlstMT  In  oonformity  with 
those  preconceptions.  Tliat,  however,  la  what  all  historians 
do,  evan  the  most  advanced  and  critical.  History  cannot  be 
written  without  preconceptions,  and  preconceptions  cannot  but 
lead  to  oonclualona  which  must  appear  to  uiose  who  do  not 
accept  them  falsifications  of  the  historical  data.  The  Chronicler's 
pride  In  the  glon'  of  Solomon  and  In  the  position  attabied  br 
Israel  under  bun,  the  exaggerated  importance  which  he  sssigneg 
to  priests  and  priestly  things,  his  prodigality  s*  regards  number, 
ana  other  peculiarities,  are  themselves  most  Instructive,  beosnss 
characteristic  of  him  not  as  an  Individual  mer«ly,  but  also  as  a 
representative  of  the  time  and  society  to  which  be  belonged. 
His  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  Solomon  does  not  snbatantuJlj 
differ  from  that  given  In  Kings.  It  amounts  to  a  severe  coo- 
demnation— one  all  the  more  severe  ooming  as  it  does  tram  a 
writer  so  biassed  in  bis  tavoui>-of  the  evil  which  be  had  dona 
notwithstanding  his  vast  means  ud  opportunities  ol  dojag 
good. 

The  fragments  of  ancient  historians  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  vm.  ii.  6),  by  Ensebins  oi  Ceesarea 
{Pnro.  Ev.  ix.  34),  and  b^  Clemens  Alex.  {Strom. 
L  88d)  add  little,  if  anything,  to  our  knowledge  of 
Solomon  beyond  what  is  stated  In  Kings  and 
Chroniclee.  The  narrative  of  Josephus  himself 
in  Ant.  vm.  i.-viii.  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  Biblical  records.  Where  he  deviates  from 
them,  he  is  rarely  to  be  trusted.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  describes  Solomon  as  a  powerful  sorcerer. 
That  had  already  become  in  his  time  a  generally 
accepted  belief  among  the  Jews,  and  proM,bly  was 
not  confined  to  them.  It  is  especially  as  a  sor- 
cerer and  lord  over  the  elements,  animals,  aphreets 
and  jinn,  that  he  is  renowned  in  the  East.  The 
Oriental  imagination  has  run  riot  in  the  invention 
of  legends  regarding  him.* 

The  writings  long  attributed  to  Solomon,  to  be 
found  in  the  OT  or  the  Apocrypha,  cannot  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  among  BiUieal  critics  aa 

*  Jewish  Iwends  of  the  kind  referred  t  betoondintht 
Targum  on  Bxles.  and  IL  Taig.  on  Estl.  or  those  in  the 
Koran  see  suras  21.  27.  28.  37.  For  the  opinions  of  Jewish 
Rabbis  see  Eisenmenger,  UrUdeek.  Jvd.  861 0.,  440  ff.  For 
Mohammedan  stories,  Wdl,  JiibL  Ligenden  dtr  JrtusstnUtoinsr, 
2Z6S.;  Baring  Ooukl,  Ltgendt  of  OT  Chaneltn,  voL  It  ch. 
zxxvii.  t;  and  lam'*  Thoiuand  and  On*  NighU  (Index,  *. 
•  Suleiman  Ibn  David  y  Hettinger's  Hi*.  Or.,  Uerbelot's  BOl, 
Or.  gss,  and  the  historians  Abulfeda,  Tabari,  and  Ludolph 
(HiM.  iUL)  mur  also  be  referred  ta  M.  D.  Oonway  hi  his 
Solomon  oni  Solomonle  lAteratun  (Open  Court  Pub.  Ca, 
Chicago,  MOO)  deals  with  the  Solomon  mythology  as  a  whole  In 
an  ini^iious  but  often  very  arbitrary  w  '.  He  oonsiders  '  th* 
axtanial  and  historical  data  Insufficien'  A  provs  naitalnly  that 
■a  Individual  Solomon  erar  existed  '  (■,  IX 
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to  their  authorship  be  aosnmed  to  supply  materials 
for  his  biography.  He  may  have  been  the  author 
of  a  few  of  the  Vtialraa  ana  a  number  of  the  Pro- 
verbs, but  to  prove  him  so  and  to  establish  which 
are  his  ia  difflcolt  The  Sana  or  Songs  cannot 
be  his,  but  it  has  a  historical  value  dependent 
neither  upon  its  date  nor  its  authorship,  but  on 
its  testimony  to  the  impression  which  Solomon's 
character  had  left  on  certain  Jewish  minds.  The 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  professes  to  have 
Solomon  for  author,  shows  what  impression  he 
had  left  on  a  veiy  different  class  of  minds  at  a 
•■till  later  date.  As  to  the  relation  of  Ecclesi- 
kSTES  to  Solomon,  see  art.  in  the  present  work 
and  in  Ene.  Biblica;  of.  also  Sir  42"'^.  Con- 
siderable sidelight  has  been  cast  on  the  Solomonic 
age  in  Israel  by  archieological  and  historical 
investigations,  but  it  has  not  so  much  increased 
OUT  knowledge  of  Solomon  himself  as  of  his  build- 
ings, the  topography  of  his  capital,  the  geography 
of  his  kingdom,  the  ethnology  and  ancient  history 
of  it,  and  the  state  of  the  countries  with  whicn 
the  Israel  of  his  time  was  brought  into  contact, — 
subjects  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  article. 
Moaem  criticism  of  the  Biblical  sources  has  dis- 
pelled many  erroneous  views  regarding  Solomon's 
life  and  reign ;  but  it  has,  of  course,  not  increased, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  increase,  that  know- 
ledge of  positive  tacts  regarding  them,  which  is 
the  great  desideratum. 

3.  Birth,  parentage,  and  trainintj. — The  account 
of  the  birth  of  Solomon  in  2  S  12^  "  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  second  child  of  David 
and  Bathsheba.  The  lists  of  their  children  in 
2  S  5",  1  Ch  3*,  and  1  Ch  14*,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  imply  that  he  was  their  fourth  cliild,  their 

.  youngest  son,  and  that  Shammua  (or  Shimea), 
Shobab,  and  Nathan  had  been  previously  born  to 
them,  as  in  all  those  lists  his  name  is  mentioned 
last  No  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy  has  yet  been  given.  The 
likeliest,  perhaps,  is  that  Solomon  was  mentioned 
last  OS  being  the  most  important  niemlier  of  the 
family  group,  the  heir  to  his  father's  throne. 

Nathan,  by  his  rebuke  of  David,  lost  none  of  his 
influence  with  either  him  or  Bathsheba,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  friend  of  both.  He  prophesied 
good  for  their  child,  and  strongly  supported  his 
cause  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  in  danger. 
Owing  to  that  and  the  vagueness  of  a  phrase  in 
2  S  1^,  he  has  very  generally  been  held  to  have 
had  the  charge  of  Solomon's  education.  There 
is,  however,  no  real  foundation  for  the  opinion. 
Scarcely  any  information  is  given  us  regarding 
Solomon  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
It  may  safely  be  inferred  from  what  he  was  in 
manhood  that  his  education  had  not  been  neglected 
in  youth,  and  that  he  must  have  been  very  recep- 
tive of  learning  and  eager  to  excel  in  accomplish- 
ments; but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he 
was  trained  under  any  prophet,  or  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  anything  distinctive  of  prophetic 
teaching  or  prophetic  ideals  of  life.  There  is  no 
trace  ofNathan,  or  any  other  [irophet,  having  had 
an}'  influence  over  him  when  king.  The  prophetic 
ministry  almost  disappeared  during  his  reign. 
What  prophets  there  were  in  Israel  in  his  day 
were  opposed  to  his  policy.  Far  more  probably 
he  was  educated  in  his  father's  palace.  In  various 
respects  the  court  of  David  must  have  been  the 
best  school  possible  for  the  education  of  David's 
successor,  while  in  others  one  most  apt  to  develop 
the  defects  so  conHpicuoun  in  Solomon's  after-life. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  court  presided  over  by  David, 
and  agitated  b}'  the  internal  dissensions  and  con- 
flicting passions  to  which  despotic  power  and 
polygamy  combined  necessarily  gave  rise,  cannot 

\    naye  been  favourable  to  his  hedthy  moral  growth, 
▼ou  IV.— j6 


There  is  no  definite  information  given  us  as  to 
how  far  or  in  wliat  ways  lie  was  influenced  by 
his  mother  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  her  influence  was  considerable.  To  have 
retained  the  hold  which  she  had  upon  David 
and  the  rank  which  she  held  among  his  wives, 
she  must  have  been  more  than  merely  'a  very 
beautiful  woman '  (2  S  11').  She  must  have 
been  also  a  talented  and  sagacious  one.  That 
she  was  in  close  alliance  with  Nathan,  that 
Adonijah  sought  her  aid  on  his  behalf  in  the 
belief  that  her  son  woold  refuse  nothing  that  she 
asked,  and  that  Solomon  received  her  with  the 
utmost  reverence  when  she  presented  herself 
before  him,  are  indications  of  fact  which  all 
point  in  one  direction.  We  may  accordingly  infer 
that  she  had  considerably  contributed  to  tne  for- 
mation of  Solomon's  character. 

4.  Adonijah't  rebellion.  —  There  is  very  little 
further  information  given  regarding  Solomon  pre- 
vious to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  account 
in  1  Ch  22^-1*  describes  David's  preparation  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  records  his  charges  to 
Solomon  and  the  princes.  If  it  be  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  book — a  point  on  which  there  is  room 
for  diflference  of  opinion — it  clearly  shows  that 
Adonijah's  rebellion  was  inexcusable.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  elsewhere  to  correspond  to  it, 
nor  are  there  an^  means  afforded  us  of  verifying 
what  needs  verihcation  in  it.  The  rebellion  ot 
Adonijah  was  what  necessitated  the  elevation  of 
Solomon  to  the  throne  before  his  father's  death. 
Adonijah  was  then,  perhaps,  his  father's  eldest 
son,  and  may  naturally  have  considered  himself 
to  liave  had  on  that  ground  a  preferential  claim 
to  the  throne.  There  was  at  that,  time,  however, 
no  authoritative  law  or  setUed  precedent  to  regu- 
late the  succession. 

Adonijah  htmaelf  does  not  aeem  to  bava  rated  his  diaim  ea 
right  or  precedent,  but  on  the  goodwill  of  the  people.  *  Tbm 
kiiowest,'  he  said  to  Uathsheba  when  obrlously  tr.mg  to  make 
the  most  of  hia  own  cause, — '  thou  knoweat  Uiat  the  kingdom 
was  mine,  and  that  all  Israel  set  their  tacea  on  me,  that  I  sliuuld 
reign :  howheit  the  kingdom  is  turned  about,  and  ia  become  my 
brother's :  for  it  was  hia  from  the  Lord'  (I  K  2l<<)i  That  ia  a 
very  intelligible  view,  and  all  the  more  so  that  we  know  tho 
people  ot  larael  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  uaqueaticur 
ably  felt  that  they  had  some  right  to  consideratiur»4n><!oe 
appointment  ot  their  Unga.  The  Northern  tribes  unmistakably 
showed  that  when  they  rejected  Solomon'a  only  son.  It  la 
none  the  leas  very  misleading  to  apeak  of  Adonijah  aa  'the 
nghtful  heir'  to  the  throne,  as  Stade  and  aome  other  critica  da 
The  '  rightful  heir  to  the  throne '  in  an  absolute  monarchy  such 
as  Israel  had  become  under  David,  was  tlie  aon  nominated  by 
the  reigning  monarch.  It  lias  been  so  in  all  auofa  monarcbiea ; 
and  wherever  polygamy  has  prevailed  in  these  monarchies, 
younger  aona  have  Men  often  appointed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
eldest.  The  present  Shah  of  Persia  is  an  instance  ot '  a  rightful 
monarch,'  alwough  he  has  an  older  and,  it  is  sa  id,  exceptionally 
able  brother.  The  appointment  of  the  youngest  son  to  the 
throne  was  veiy  common  in  the  deipotisma  of  In>lia. 

Adonijah,  it  would  seem,  was  'a  veiV  goodly 
man,'  captivating  in  his  manners,  fond  of  display 
and  magnificence,  ambitious,  and  scheming.-~^He 
made  it  quite  apparent  that  lie  wished  to  be  k.itj, 
assumed  royal  honours,  and  gained  over  to  his  sidON 
powerful  allies,  in  Joab  the  general  of  the  army,  ' 
Abiathar  the  priest,  and  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house.  In  a  word,  he  began  to  play  the  rdle  of 
the  ill-fated  Absalom.  The  conspirators  may 
possibly  have  deemed  that  his  seniority  of  birth 
or  superiority  of  qualifications  gave  him  a  right  to 
reign.  They  may  also  have  possibly  deemed  that 
it  was  expedient  for  him  to  ascend  the  throne  at 
once  owing  to  David's  bodily  weakness.  But  they 
were  certunly  engaged  in  a  real  and  formidable 
conspiracy  kept  secret  from  the  king,  and  meant 
to  set  him  aside  and  to  thwart  his  wishes.  Their 
attempt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  skil- 
fully planned  or  strongly  supported  in  popular 
feeling.  The  accotmt  given  of  it  and  of  its  failoie 
in  I  K  1*^  dv^inotly  conveys  that  imprearion. 
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As  soon  as  divalged,  the  whole  plot  earns  to 
naught.* 

6.  Commencement  of  reign  and  Jirtt  aett. — David 
soon  afterwards  died,  and  Solomon  succeeded  him 
without  opposition.  The  year  in  which  he  began 
to  reign  has  not  been  determined,  nor  are  there 
vet  known  data  for  doing  so  exactly.  He  is  said 
ooth  in  Kings  and  Cbron.  to  have  reigned  forty 
years;  but  that  may  be  a  round,  not  an  exact, 
number.  If  exact,  however,  we  may  assign  about 
-B.C.  970  as  the  time  at  which  he  began  to  reign, 
since  there  are  good  reasons  for  considering  B.C. 
930  as  about  the  tinit  year  of  Jeroboam's  reign — 
the  year  in  which  Solomon  died. 

The  Jewlah  ud  Arabic  tradition  that  Solomon  wai  011I7 
twelve  yean  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  obvioiuly  orisinated 
In  misconception  of  the  meanine  of  the  word*  in  I  K  S<  <I  am 
but  a  little  child ;  I  know  not  now  to  go  out  or  oome  in,'  ete.: 
worda  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  aa  a  humble  oonleaaion  of 
Inadequacy,  owing  to  youth  and  inexperience,  for  tike  great 
taak  of  royalty.  The  generally  received  view  that  be  waa 
about  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  cannot  be  far 
amin.  According  to  Jcsephua,  Solomon  began  to  reign  when 
le  vnafourttm  vean  of  age ;  but,  in  the  aame  sentence  he  tells 
js  he  reigned  CMrAfy  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
(Ant.  VIII.  tU.  6)k  He  does  not  mcBtloii  the  MRinM  of  bis 
Information.^ 

The  first  concern  of  Solomon  as  king  naturally 
was  to  make  his  seat  secure.  The  Chronicler 
cliaractaristically  says  nothing  regarding  the  way 
in  which  he  established  himself  m  liis  kingdom. 
The  whole  account,  however,  in  1  K  2"-^  seems 
worthy  of  credence.  It  represents  Solomon  as 
-  acting  with  great  decision  and  vigour,  and  yet  as 
not  inflicting  punishment  beyond  what  was  deemed 
necessary.  He  struck  only  at  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him. 
Considering  that  he  was  an  Oriental  ruler,  not  his 
cruelty  but  his  demency  was  exceptional  David 
is  not  recorded  to  have  aidvised  the  taking  of  any 
strong  measures  against  Adonijah,  and  Solomon 
had  granted  him  a  pardon  accompanied  with  a 
stem  warning.  Very  naturally,  however,  and 
probably  quite  correctly,  he  interpreted  his  re- 
quest to  have  Abishag  for  a  wife  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  not  abuidoned  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne.  Battisheba,  it  has  been  argued,  would 
not  have  communicated  the  rejiuest  to  her  son  if 
she  had  deemed  it  treasonable  in  intention.  Per- 
haps not,  but  perhaps  also  she  did  not  act  in 
earnest  for  the  good  of  the  son  of  Ha^gith. 
Abiathar  was  leniently  dealt  with  in  considera- 
tion of  his  past  loyalty.  David,  according  to 
1  K  2*,  had  advised  the  putting  to  death  of  Joab  ; 
but,  even  if  he  did  not  do  so  (see  art.  Joab), 
Solomon  oould  not  have  been  expected  to  spare 
his  life.  Joab  was  the  most  diuigerous  enemy 
he  could  possibly  have  in  all  Israel.  He  was  so 
resolute,  eo  able,  so  much  a  favourite  with  the 
army,  that  even  David  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  him  in  check.  Not  inferior,  and  seemingly 
evQiv  superior,  to  David  as  a  commander,  there 
Wtts  no  one  left  in  Israel  to  compare  with  him  in 
military  ability.  His  snccesaor  Benaiah  was  a 
valiant  warrior,  and  an  efficient  tool  for  an  ahoo- 
tnte  ruler  to  have  at  hand,  bat  there  ia  no  evidence 

*  Wellhansan,  Stade,  and  other  eminent  oriHes  i  '^resent 
Nathan  and  Bathaheba,  Zadok  and  Benaiah,  as  ooospiratois, 
and  ths  choice  of  Solomon  by  David  as  tile  result  of  a  palace 
Intrigue.  It  is  poesible  to  think  so,  bat  the  sopposltion 
appears  to  the  preeent  writer  to  be  merely  oonleotunL  As  to 
what  is  related  of  David's  advioe  to  Solomon  In  1 K  tf-nond 
1  Ch         and  see  the  art.  Davu  Io  the  present 

work,  and  JSnc  Bib.,  and  the  aommantatofs  mentlanad  under 
beading  of  LUfOtun. 

t  Perhaps  1  K  t"  sofBosd  to  mggsrt  to  Urn  the  dghtr  jsanC 
reign  and  ninety-four  years  of  lite.  It  is  not  onlikelj,  bowerer, 
that  earlier  Jewiah  aataoni  may  hav*  writtan  to  the  same  affect. 
The  promise  of  length  of  days  was  a  merely  conditional  one, 
and  Solomon  did  not  taUU  the  ooDdition.  Btode  rightly  holds  it 
as  oertain  that  Solomon  most  have  reigned  over  thirty  yann, 
but  inoonolnslTelT  infers  from  1 K  161  and  £  Oh  UU  that  be 
eoold  not  tan  n^nsd  forty  yean  (sse  hltOVIl  aoTX 


that  he  was  a  great  general  Joab  could  neither 
have  respect  for  the  character  of  a  man  like 
Solomon,  nor  sympathy  with  his  policy ;  indeed 
a  reign  like  that  of  Solomon  could  hardlv  hav< 
been  possible  so  long  as  Joab  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Hebrew  army.  The  view  of  Guthe  and  others, 
that  David  and  Solomon  hoped  that  the  puttins 
of  Joab  to  death  would  avert  the  vengeance  which 
his  crimes  might  otherwise  bring  upon  the  house 
of  David  may[  oe  correct,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
account  for  his  death.  Resentment  and  policy  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  it.  They  also  account 
best  for  the  way  in  which  Shimei  was  dealt  with. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  he  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of 
David,  was  suspected  of  being  still  disloyal  and 
hostile  to  the  house  of  David,  and,  on  account  of 
his  influence  with  the  Benjamites,  was  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  new 
monarch. 

6.  ConvoetUion  at  Gibeon,  dream  and  requeit.— 
The  way  in  which  Solomon  dealt  with  the  enemiei 
whom  he  had  recently  feared  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  '  strengthen  him  in  his  kingdom.'  He  not  only  — 
thereby  got  rid  of  them,  but  showed  to  his  sub- 
jects that  young  as  he  was  he  was  neither  weak 
nor  foolish,  but  a  shrewd  and  capable  man  who 
oould  effectively  discharge  the  functions  of  a  king, 
and  might  be  noped  to  act  neither  capriciously 
nor  cruelly.  To  nave  gained  so  great  a  triumph 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  was  enough 
to  secure  his  popularity,  for  with  the  populace  of 
all  times  and  plnccs  '  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess.' When  he  felt  himself  secure  on  his  throne 
he  resolved  to  make  manifest  his  gratitude  to  J", 
and  proceeded  to  do  so  on  a  scale  indicative  of  his 
taste  for  magnificence  and  display  in  worship,  as 
in  other  things.  He  called  a  convocation  of  hii 
captains,  judges,  governors,  and  heads  of  houses, 
at  the  ancient  cit^  of  Gibeon,  where  was  a  famed 
bamSh,  '  a  great  high  place,'  and  there,  surrounded 
by  his  dignitaries,  he  offered  in  thanks  to  God  a 
thousand  burnt-offerings — 'a  thousandfold  holo- 
caust'— on  the  bnwen  altar  which  stood  before 
the  sanctuary  and  could  be  seen  from  afar.  On 
the  following  night  the  king  dreamed  that  J"  ~- 
appeared  to  him  and  asked  what  He  should  give 
him,  and  that  he  replied  by  asking  'an  under- 
standing heart  to  jnage  aright '  the  great  people 
entrusts  to  his  charge  while  eo  young  and  in- 
experienced. He  dreamed  also  that,  because  such 
had  been  his  request,  Grod  promised  him  not  only 
what  he  asked  for — wisdom  and  knowledge— but 
also  wealth  and  honour,  and,  conditionally,  how- 
ever, on  conformity  to  the  Divine  law,  length  oi 
days.  The  dream  was  naturally  accepted  by  the 
king  as  a  Divine  communication.  To  Solomon  ^ 
there  seems  to  have  never  been  vouchsafed  any 
clearer  or  higher  form  of  Divine  revelation  than 
the  dream.  i. 

7.  Solomon't  judgment. — According  to  his  bio- 
grapher in  Kin)^,  he  was  soon  afforaed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaj-ing  the  wisdom  which  he  nad 
asked  for  and  received.  From  Gibeon  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
now  located  in  the  tabernacle  erected  by  David  on 
Mount  Zion,  and  there  also  presented  offerings  to 
J",  and  likewise  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 
At  Jerusalem  he  was  forthwith  called  to  pronounce 
a  decision  between  two  harlots  who  both  claimed 
the  same  live  child  while  each  affirmed  that  a  dead 
one  was  her  neighbour's.  The  wa^  at  which  he  at 
once  arrived  at  the  truth  immediately  made  him 
famous,  and  has  greatly  helped  to  maintain  his  re- 
putation for  wisdom  ever  since.  It  showed  an  in- 
stinctive insight  into  the  workings  of  the  hnmaa 
heart  very  remarkable  in  so  yonng  a  man,  and  ■  , 
keenness  of  practical  discrmment  M  ■  kind  invala- 
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able  in  one  whose  chief  duty  was  to  act  as  the 
Bnpreme  judge  in  all  disputed  cases  throughout 
Israel.  That  'all  Israel  heard  of  it,  and  feared 
the  king,  for  they  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  in  him,  to  do  judgment,'  may  well  be  be- 
lieved. That  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  it 
may  as  reasonably  be  admitted.  Innumerable 
examples  of  the  same  kind  of  wisdom  as  remark- 
able and  as  well  anthenticated  might  easily  be 
given.  Far  more  wonderful  stories  of  a  similar 
kind  are  told  of  Solomon  himself,  but  they  are 
entirely  fictitious.  The  story,  as  told  in  1  K  S"^", 
can  alone  be  regarded  as  historical  narrative. 
Josephns  {Ant.  Tin.  ii.  2)  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  source  of  information,  yet  he  gives  a  very 
distorted  version  of  it.  He  represents  the  king 
as  proposing  to  divide  both  the  dead  and  the  live 
child,  and  the  people  as  privately  laughing  at  the 
proposal  as  that  of  a  mere  youth.* 
-  8.  Solomon's  policy  dependent  on  DavUTs. — The 
task  which  fell  to  Solomon  was  that  of  building  up 
a  kingdom  on  a  foundation  already  laid  and  on  Unes 
already  drawn.  A  reign  like  his  was  only  made 
possible  by  what  Samuel,  Sani,  and  David  bad* 
accomplished.  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges, 
was  also  the  first  of  them  whose  influence  extended 
over  all  Israel,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  recon- 
struct the  theocracy  on  a  monarchical  tosis.  Saul, 
by  his  struggles  with  the  Philistines,  Moabite& 
Ammonites,  e)domites,  and  Amalekites,  rendered 
comparatively  easy  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  into  a  nation  under  David.  It 
was  David,  however,  who  made  the  policy  of 
Solomon  feasible,  who  indicated  both  by  his 
ooonsels  and  example  how  it  could  be  carried 
into  ettect,  and  who  enabled  him  to  start  with  a 
Butiiciency  of  the  means  necessary  to  enter  on  his 
schemes  of  ambition  and  to  revolutionize  the 
manners  and  the  ideals  of  Israel.  Solomon  seems 
to  have  done  little  which  his  father  had  not  in- 
itiated :  both  imitated  the  doings  and  methods  of 
Oriental  despots. 

9.  military  poliey. — Solomon  had  not  the 
genius  requisite  to  extend  his  kingdom.  He  seems 
to  have  had  no  military  taste  or  talent ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  gloiy  of  the  conqueror  he  but  little 
sought  and  little  won.  He  was  content  to  main- 
tain and  develop  what  he  had  inherited,  and  to 
abstain  from  dangerous  adventures.  The  weak 
condition  of  the  surroonding  States  would  have 
presented  to  an  ambitious  warrior-king  a  strong 

*Thera  li  no  mention  of  the  inddent  in  Ohronidet.  The 
■tory  told  by  Dlodorus  Siculus  of  Ariophanes,  Idnff  of  Thrace, 
in  genenU  cnamcter  resemblee  very  closely  that  of  Eing&  On 
the  death  of  the  king  of  the  Cimmerians,  three  young  men 
appeared  before  Arioplianea  claiming  to  he  the  only  ion  of  the 
deceased  king,  without  producing  udequata  evidenoe  tor  the 
truth  of  their  claimi.  Ariophanes  ordered  them  to  hurl  a 
javelin  at  the  oorpae  of  their  alleged  father.  Two  consented, 
but  one  refused,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  the  true  son  and  heir 
of  the  deceased  monarch.  Another  parallel  is  the  aooount  which 
Suetonius  gives  of  a  judgment  of  Claudius  (lAvu  of  (As  Tmlv* 
Ccaan).  A  woman  refused  to  acknowledge  tliat  a  young  man 
who  claimed  to  be  her  son  was  so.  In  the  absence  of  other 
means  of  deciding  on  which  side  was  the  tnith,  the  emperor 
ordered  the  woman  to  marry  the  youth,  and  so  obliged  her  to 
acknowledge  that  the  latter  was  her  son.  Most  a<  the  Oriental 
parallels  have  a  manifestly  mythical  and  fabulous  setting.  In 
some  of  them,  however,  the  resemblance  is  so  close  as  to  amount 
•Imoat  to  verbal  repetition.  Bee  Benfey's  PanitchatarUra,  i. 
8M-8S6,  it  Ui,  also  KUine  Sehr\flm,  8rd  Abt.  171 S. ;  Eng.  tr. 
of  the  'Kah-Oyur'  (Trubner's  Or.  Ssr.)— the  tale  of  Tisakht ; 
Weber's  Inditek*  Sirtifen,  iU.  60  (also  T.  Steele's  An  Eattem 
tot*  ^ory,  Triibner,  1S71,  pp.  218 1.,  248  f.);  Beiiih.  Kohler, 
QGA,  1872,  pp.  1218-1221 ;  Fausboll,  BuddhUt  Birth  Storiet,a. 
by  Ehys  Davids,  voL  i.  xiv-xvi ;  and  See.  de  FUUtoln  d*  Btl. 
zzxTiU.  (1898X  art.  by  Leclire,  '  Une  version  cambodgienne  da 
Jogement  de  Salomon,'  176-187.  In  the  last-mentionra  version, 
»  mother,  her  child,  a  female  ogress  in  woman's  form,  and  a 
Buddhist  Solomon,  'the  noble  Mohoaoth,'  are  the  parties.  To 
the  questions  whether  the  stories  of  the  judgments  of  Solo- 
mon, Ariopluuiea,  and  Claudius  are  legendary  or  historical,  and 
whether  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  originsMd  in  the  Indian 
stories  or  had  its  origin  in  India,  definite  auaasis  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  }  et  arrivsd  at. 


temptation  to  attempt  to  create  a  powerful  Seniitic 
empire,  wliich,  if  unified  and  vivified  by  faitli  in 
J",  might  have  anticipated  Islam  by  a  nullenninm 
and  a  half  and  given  the  history  of  Israel  a  very 
different  direction.  Yet  Solomon,  far  from  being  a 
feeble  or  incapable  monarob,  was  an  able,  shrewd, 
and  enterprising  one,  who  knew  well  how  to  mag- 
nify his  oflice,  further  his  interests,  and  attain  his 
enos.  He  must  have  had  verv  exceptional  adminis- 
trative  talent,  and  he  applied  it  to  military  as  well  . 
as  civU  organization.  Not  otherwise  could  he  have 
preserved  tor  forty  years  the  security  and  unity  of  a 
nation  so  recently  and  loosely  constituted ;  kept 
down  ita  strong  disruptive  tendencies ;  and  prose- 
cuted a  policy  which  must  have  been  obnoxious  to 
the  majority  of  his  subjects.  Although  he  did  not 
increase  his  territory,  he  kept  a  firm  hold  of  it,  and 
made  his  sphere  of  influence  much  wider  than  his 
father's  had  been.  His  troubles  with  Hadad, 
Rezon,  and  Jeeoboau  prove  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. The  account  of  them  given  m  1  K  ll*** 
is  placed — obviously  with  a  view  to  religious  edifi- 
cation— in  the  closing  period  of  his  leign,  instead 
of  at  or  near  ite  oommencement ;  and  the  informa- 
tion which  it  conveys,  although  it  may  be  received 
as  trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  scanty,  and  can- 
not be  supplemented  either  from  other  Biblical  or 
non-Biblical  sources.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Solomon's  adversaries  gained  much  advantage  over 
him.  Hadad  was  doubtless,  and  very  excusably, 
as  troublesome  a  neighbour  to  him  and  his  people 
as  he  could  be,  and  did  them  all  the  '  mischief '  in 
his  power ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  became 
king  of  Edom,  or  that  Edom  under  him  secured 
independence.  The  fact  that  the  port  of  Elath  re- 
mained in  Solomon's  hands  showed  that  the  king 
of  Israel  was  the  overlord  of  Edom.  As  regards 
Rezon  ben-Hadiada,  he  may  have  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus  even  in  the  lifetime  of  David. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  David's  having  had  an 
acknowledged  and  effective  suzerainty  over  Syria. 
And,  besides,  although  we  are  told  that  Rezon 
'  was  a  foe  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon,'  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded  in  seizing  any 
portion  of  Israelitish  territory.  J  eroboam's  attempt 
to  stir  up  sedition  against  him  can  still  less  rele- 
vantly be  referred  to  as  evidence  of  his  weakness, 
seeing  that  it  was  a  failure,  and  Jeroboam  did  not 
venture  to  return  from  Egypt  untU  he  heard  that 
Solomon  was  dead. 

Solomon  left  out  of  his  military  calculations  the 
possibilities  neither  of  invasion  from  without  nor 
of  insurrection  from  within.  He  strengthened  his 
capital  by  the  construction  of  fortifications  which 
David  had  only  begun  or  merely  contemplated. 
See  art.  Millo.  He  established  fortified  cities, 
well  -  garrisoned  and  well  -  provisioned,  at  well- 
chosen  strategic  points  (see  Hazor,  Meqiddo, 
Gezeb,  Beth-horon,  Baalath,  Tahar).  He 
thus  guarded  the  kingdom  against  attack  at  all 
its  more  vulnerable  points,  as  well  as  increased 
the  safe^  of  the  saored  city.  By  adding  to  his 
army  a  force  of  12,000  horsemen  and  1400  war 
chariots,  he  must  have  greatly  inoraased  ite  effici- 
ency, "^he  innovation  was  unpopular  among  the 
ultra-cohservative  and  snperstitious  portion  ot  the 
community,  but  it  was  a  teal  improvement.  In 
the  plains  of  N.  Palestine,  on  the  borders  of  Phil- 
istia,  and  in  most  directions  beyond  the  national 
boundaries,  cavalry  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Canaanites  had  employea  it  with 
success  ckgainst  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  Before  its  adoption  by  Solomon  it  had 
come  into  use  in  all  the  neighbouring  States.  Onoe 
introduced,  it  was  adhered  to  so  long  aa  Israel  and 
Judah  retained  their  independence. 

10.  A  prominent  feature  of  Solomon's  policy  was 
his  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  interna- 
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tioTial  alliances.  He  immensely  increased  his  power 
and  influence  by  the  treaties  which  he  formed  with 
the  rulers  of  neighbonring  States.  The  most  ad  van- 
_tageou3  of  them  was  that  formed  with  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre — the  continuation  of  an  alliance  formed 
in  the  time  of  David,  but  utilized  by  Solomon  to 
an  immensely  greater  extent  than  by  David. 
Without  it  Solomon  could  not  have  given  eflect 
either  to  a  commercial  policy  or  to  his  desire  to 
build  the  temple  and  beautify  Jerusalem.  It  was 
for  the  manifest  benefit  of  both  the  contracting 
parties.  To  Hiram  it  ensured,  in  case  of  attack 
iTom  the  landward  side  of  his  kingdom,  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  army  in  its  defence ;  an  abundant  supply 
at  all  times  of  such  commodities  as  com,  oil,  and 
wine  ;  an  enlarged  traffic  with  the  Hebrews  by  way 
of  Joppa ;  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Y&m  SHjm 
(so-called  Red  Sea),  and  of  the  ocean  beyond  it,  to 
the  enterprise  of  his  mariners  and  merchants.  To 
Solomon  it  was  equally  advantageous.  It  enabled 
him  to  enter  into  mercantile  copartnership  with 
Hiram,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  to  have  ships 
trading  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  position 
of  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  Solomon  must  have  had 
vessels  on  botli  seas.  If  Elath  and  Ezion-geber 
were  open  to  him,  Joppa  or  Dor  was  still  more  so. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  foolish  bargain,  or 
to  prefer  doing  business  on  a  small  to  a  large  scale. 
That  he  derived  annually  from  his  foreign  trade  as 
much  revenue  as  his  historians  (1  K  10",  2  Ch  9") 
state  is  very  difficult  to  believe.  The  trade,  how- 
ever, may  well  have  been  a  very  lucrative  one. 
And,  obviously,  without  the  aid  of  Hiram  and  his 
subjects  Solomon  could  have  found  neither  the 
ships  nor  the  men  necessary  to  him  for  engaging 
in  it.  Nor  was  he  less  dependent  on  the  skiU  and 
tastes  of  Phoenician  artists  and  artisans  for  the 
construction  and  ornamentation  of  the  buildings 
on  which  his  desires  were  set,  and  to  which  he 
was  to  owe  so  much  of  his  fame  in  future  ages. 
His  own  subjects  were  incapable  of  supplying 
workmen  of  the  kind  needed,  whereas  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  famous  for  their  proficiency  in  archi- 
tecture and  the  plastic  arts.  It  was  chiefly  from 
Phoenicia  that  Hebrew  art  was  derived.  In  that 
sphere  the  influence  of  Egypt  on  Israel  was  not 
direct,  but  through  Phcenicia.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Tyrian  was  the  Eayp- 
tian  alliance  (1  K  3').  The  Pharaoh  with  whom 
Solomon  entered  into  alliance  is  not  named  in  the 
Bible,  but  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Tanite  Pharaohs  (perhaps  the  last — Pasebj^hanu  II.j 
called  by  Manetho  irovaey^t).  Solomon  obtained  a 
daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  for  his  wife,  and  received 
with  her  as  a  dowry  the  town  of  Gezer,  which  her 
father  had  captured.  Gezer  was  a  valuable  gift, 
and  the  marriage  itself  seems  to  have  flattered  the 
pride  both  of  Solomon  and  of  his  subjects.  In  the 
age  of  the  Chronicler  and  of  the  Jews  of  later  times 
the  marriage  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pious  as 
disastrous,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  feeling  in 
the  older  historical  sources.  The  first  great  edmce 
wliicli  Solomon  caused  to  be  built  was  not  the 
temple  of  J",  but  a  palace  for  the  Egyptian  prin- 
cess. The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  always  the 
chief  personage  in  his  haiem.  In  all  probability 
she  had  received  a  much  more  comprehenmve  and 

*  In  th«  BtatorlM  of  Pbomida  Kenrick,  RawUiuon,  U oven, 
Pietaclimann,  in  Renao'*  Mittion  m  PhinieU,  in  CIS  ii  tome 
1  and  2,  and  in  Peirot  and  Chipiez^  Hilt,  dt  TArt,  much  infor- 
mation ii  to  be  obtained  u  to  the  relations  between  the  Pius- 
niuians  and  the  Hebrews.  The  reigni  ot  Hiram  and  Solomon 
appear  to  have  lieen  contemporary  almoet  all  through,  u  the 
former  la  aaid  (Menander,  f r.  1)  to  have  begrun  to  reign  when  nine- 
teen year*  old  and  to  have  been  flfty-Uiree  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  enumeration  giren  in  1 K  TK'.  of  the  qualiflcationi  of  the 
Hiram  who  was  Solomon's  chief  arcliiteet  and  artist,  Indicates 
what  the  Phomioiaii*  ooold  taaoh  tba  Hebrews  during  the  reign 
•t  Solomon. 


refined  education  and  training  than  his  Moabite, 
Ammonite,  Edomite,  Sidonian,  and  Hittit«  wives 
and  concubines.  His  own  tastes,  indeed,  were  of  a 
kind  which  wonid  have  disposed  him  to  imitate  the 
style  of  life  of  a  Pharaoh,  bat  they  must  have  been 
strengthened  l>y  his  marriage  with  a  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  However  explained,  his  ideal  of  king- 
ship was  the  ideal  whicn  bad  for  ases  been  con- 
spicuously exemplified  in  Egypt.  Like  the  Tyrian 
alliance,  the  Egyptian  alliance  was  uninterrupted 
throughout  his  reign,  and  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former  he  would  seem  to  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage.* That  he  bought  droves  of  horses  and  large 
numbers  of  chariots  in  Egypt  and  sold  them  at 
high  prices  to  Hittite  ana  Syrian  kings  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  1  K  lO"  *  and  2  Ch  X  if 
by  Mifraim  in  those  verses  Egypt  be  meant,  f 
He  also  promoted  and  protected  tne  carrying  and 
caravan  trade,  which  extended  almost  from  the 
NUe  to  the  Euphrates.  He  saw  that  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Palestine — between  the  Medi- 
terranean, Red  Sea,  and  the  Desert — gave  him 
command  of  the  chief  highways  of  Asiatic  com- 
merce, and  power  to  secure  to  himself  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  then 
known  world  (those  of  Egypt  and  Cbalda».),  fully 
recognized  the  importance  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  acted  accordmgly.    Therein  lay,  perhaps,  his, 

freatest  originality  as  a  Hebrew  nuer.  His  pre- 
ecessors — the  Judges,  Saul,  and  David — could  not 
do  so,  continually  engaged  as  they  were  in  fierce 
struggles  with  their  enemies  in  and  around  Pales- 
tine. The  general  result  of  their  struggles  made 
his  wider  and  more  humane  views  and  schemes  of 
policy  possible  and  so  far  realizable ;  but  to  himself 
Delongs  the  credit  of  their  inception  and  prosecu- 
tion.j:  Looked  at  in  itself,  his  foreign  policy  must 
be  pronounced  on  the  whole  a  reasonable  one.  And 
it  had  good  results.  It  was  a  policy  of  peace ;  it 
saved  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  war;  it 
enriched  certain  classes  and  benefited  in  some 
degrees  other  classes ;  it  made  the  Hebrews  better 
acquainted  with  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the 
state  of  civilization  of  the  world  around  them, 
widened  their  views,  corrected  sundry  prejudices, 
suggested  improvements,  and  stimulated  activity. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  factor  in  making  the 
Solomonic  age  the  period  of  greatest  material  pro- 
gress  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Yet  it  H  quite 
possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  external  policy 
of  Solomon,  while  quite  impossible  to  estimate  it 
aright  without  viewing  it  in  relation  to  his  internal 
policy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  disapproved 
of  by  his  subjects,  and  he  did  not  enter  into,  what 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  them,any  alliance  with 
the  Canaanites ;  but  it  was  the  expression  merely 
of  the  king's  will,  not  of  the  national  desire,  and 
when  the  king  died  no  one  thought  of  continuing 
his  policy.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  the  nation 
retamed  its  national  existence,  it  tended  increas- 
ingly to  self-isolation. 

11.  As  regards  the  domestic  policy  of  Solomon, 
the  list  of  his  chief  official »  in  IK  4  is  of  special  in- 
*  Neither  the  general  Histories  o(  Antiquity  nor  the  special 
Histories  o(  Ancient  Eg^'pt  make  any  appreciable  addition  to 
what  the  Biblical  histonnns  tell  us  of  the  connexion  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  lack  o( 
information  Is  strange. 

t  Winckler  holds  that  by  Mifraim  a  N.  Syrian  Mu^ri  is  meant 
(AUUtt.  Untamieh.  16811.,  and  Attar.  Fanch.  i.  24-41,  837, 33SX 
Kittel,  Benzinger,  and  others  tiave  accepted  his  view.  Voluatile. 
however,  as  tus  new  facts  are  in  themselves,  they  do  not  prove 
Ills  if ufri  to  be  the  Mifmim  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 

t  According  to  Eupoiemus,  as  quoted  by  Ensebius  {Pnrp.  B*. 
iz.),  David  began  the  maritime  trade.  The  statemer  i  u>pear* 
to  be  merely  a  conjecture  suggested  by  the  fact  recorded  in  £  S 
81M  K  111*-  IS,  and  1  Oh  IS"!  that  David  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Edam.  Possibly  David  foresaw  and  soggested  the  use  to  which 


have  got  the  cndit  of  it. 
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terest,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  lists 
of  those  of  David  in  2  S  8>«-"  and  20»-*',  although 
of  too  general  a  natnre  to  be  definitely  referable 
to  any  particular  period.  The  comparison  wUI 
show  that  David  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  had 
gone  far  in  the  direction  followed  by  his  son,  and 
that  between  them  they  had  effected  a  great 
revolution — economic,  social,  and  political — in  the 
national  life  of  Israel.  The  old  tribal  system  bad 
been  undermined  and  shattered,  and  a  monarchical 
despotism  of  the  only  kind  known  in  the  East — 
one  none  the  less  a  despotism  in  reality  for  being 
a  theocracy — had  been  built  up.  The  will  or 
Solomon  was  practically  the  supreme  law  of  his 
people,  and  neither  priests  nor  prophets  ventured 
''to  oppose  it  or  to  attempt  to  limit  it.  Through- 
out nis  reign  all  power  in  Israel  was  centred  in 
himself  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  officials. 
The  list  of  his  sdrtm  (princes  or  cnief  ministers) 
in  I  K  4*^  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single 
individnal  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  an 
independent  adviser.  The  name  of  Abiathar 
should  not  be  in  it,  as  he  was  a  degraded  and 
banished  man  during  Solomon's  reign.  The  sons 
of  Nathan  mentioned  were  much  more  probably 
the  king's  own  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother 
Nathan,  than  the  sons  of  the  prophet  Nathan  [but 
see  vol.  iii.  p.  488"'].  There  was  no  prophet  among 
Solomon's  princes,  nor  any  man  not  (urectly  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  tiim.  We  are  not  told 
that  he  made  any  direct  attack  on  the  old  tribal 
systems.  It  seems  erroneous  to  represent  as  such 
his  division  of  the  territory  of  Israel  (that  of 
Judah  was  exempted)  into  twelve  districts,  over 
which  were  appointed  twelve  '  officers '  {niffSbtm), 
each  boutad  to  provide  in  regular  monthly  suc- 
cession victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  provender  for  his  horses  and  dromedaries. 
Those  districts  were  not  coextensive  with  the 
tribal  territories.  The  officers  to  whom  they  were 
assigned  did  not  displace  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  had 
only  a  definite  specific  duty  to  perform.  They 
were  merely  '  purveyors '  or  '  providers '  for  the 
Idng,  his  annoncB  curatoru.  But,  although  the  old 
triMil  system  and  its  chiefs  may  not  have  been 
assailed,  the  claims  of  the  monarchy  were  asserted 
«nd  Its  powers  exercised  independently  of  them. 
Che  tribal  system  and  the  monarchy  coexisted 
nnder  Solomon,  but  the  latter  was  so  dominant 
that  the  king  could  introduce  what  changes  he 
pleased.  Tribal  and  personal  privileges,  rights, 
and  liberties  were  at  his  mercy.  Doubtless  the 
nation  realized  only  slowly  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  how  dangerous  a  state  of  things  it  was.  The 
monarchy  had  been  a  great  success,  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  institution.  The  king  was 
'  the  Lord's  anointed.'  The  new  king  was  young, 
beautiful  in  person,  a  rarely  brilliant,  attractive, 
and  imposing  personality;  to  outward  seeming  a 
perfect  king.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  great 
trust  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  he  set  a  high 
value  on  etjnity  in  judgment  and  orderliness  in 
administratton.  Many  of  his  innovations  must 
hare  been  improvements.  Some  of  his  enter- 
prises were  lar^'ely  successful.  For  a  season  the 
sun  of  prosperity  shone  so  brightly  on  his  reign 
that  there  may  well  have  been  great  contentment 
and  rejoicing  m  Israel.  1  K  4*-  »*  may  be  re- 
garded as  echoes  of  that  time.  But  disillosion- 
ment  was  bound  to  come,  and  gradually  came  as 
what  was  radically  evil  in  the  government  of 
Solomon  gradually  displayed  itsdf.  Entrusted 
with  unlimited  power,  he  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  abuse  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  mainly  for  what 
he  deemed  his  own  honour  and  advantage.  His 
policy,  although  not  uninfluenced  by  worthy  and 
pious  aspirationB,  most  be  pronounced  essentially 
■elfish.  The  chief  motiTM  of  it  were  the  love  of 


pleasure  and  power,  of  wealth  and  splendour  and 
fame  ;  its  main  object  was  to  promote  his  own 
interest,  to  enrich  and  glorify  himself,  and  to 
strengthen  and  magnify  the  Davidic  dynasty.  To 
obtain  his  ends  he  required  to  have  recourse  not 
only  to  measures  obnoxious  to  chiefs  of  tribes, 
elders  of  cities,  and  holders  of  landed  property, 
but  to  such  as  were  most  oppressive  to  the  poorer 
classes.  He  reduced  the  Canaanites  to  slavery, 
and  employed  160,000  of  them  in  quarrying  stones 
and  bearing  burdens.  From  the  Israelites  he 
exacted  less  labour;  but  they,  too,  were  constrained 
to  give  personal  services  and  to  submit  to  heavy 
exactions.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  were  required 
to  work  by  relays  of  ten  thousand,  every  third 
month,  in  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  The  statement 
to  the  contrary  in  1  K  9"  and  2  Ch  8*  is  an  in- 
structive, patriotic  gloas,  inconsistent  with  the 

feneral  narratives  either  in  Kings  or  Chronicles, 
'he  Hebrews  under  Solomon  were  no  longer  a  free 
people.  While  not  slaves  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  they  were  subject  to  forced  labour,  '  the 
levy,'  the  mof — a  term  as  hateful  to  them  as  were 
its  equivalents,  corvie  or  Frohn,  in  mediceval 
Europe.  David  had  introduced  the  form  of  servi- 
tude denoted  by  it  (2  S  20="),  but  Solomon  greatly 
increased  it.  The  favouritism  which  he  showed 
towards  Judah  in  connexion  with  it  must  have 
made  it  all  the  more  offensive  to  Israel,  while  it 
was  doubtless  one  reason  why  Judah  did  not  join 
Israel  in  the  revolt  against  Rehoboam.  The  evils 
of  the  'levy'  could  not  fail  to  make  themselves 
incrtasingly  felt  in  the  course  of  the  building 
operations  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the 
king's  domestic  policy.  One  of  his  chief  aims  was 
to  have  a  strong  and  magnificent  capital.  It  was  a 
very  reasonable  aim  within  proper  limits,  but  these 
he  tailed  to  recognii>e.  To  render  Jerusalem  as  far 
as  possible  impregnable,  and  to  make  it  a  capital 
worthy  of  Israel  and  of  being  the  centre  ot  its 
political  and  especially  of  its  religious  life,  was 
manifestly  desirable.  The  fortifications  and  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  were  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
Israel.  Like  so  many  kings  of  his  type,  however, 
Solomon  failed  to  see  that  there  should  be  limits 
set  to  expennve  building.  He  did  not  adequately 
realize  that  the  territory  of  Israel  was  a  very  smaU 
one,  and  that,  aJthoueh  he  and  those  around  him 
were  rich,  the  general  population— one  in  a  transi- 
tional stage  from  pastoral  to  agricultural — ^was  not. 
The  cost  of  the  superb  buildings  erected  for  himself 
and  his  dependants,  added  to  uie  provisioning  of  a 
household  containing  many  thousands  of  persons, 
the  supply  of  what  was  required  besides  food  to 
gratify  the  desires  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  and 
the  expenditure  on  his  splendid  pageants,  must 
have  been  an  enormous  burden  on  nis  subjects. 
No  truly  wise  king  would  have  persisted  in  such  a 
policy.  The  natural  result  of  it  was  jnst  what 
actually  happened.  Whatever  Judah  thought,  all 
Israel  felt  nis  yoke  to  have  been  intolerable ;  and 
when  his  son  refused  to  lighten  it,  cried  out, 
'  What  portion  have  we  in  David  7  neither  have 
we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse :  to  your  tmts, 
O  Israel :  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David ' 
(1  K  12").  Solomon  was  responsible  for  the  disW 
ruption  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judahk 
and  for  the  consequences  of  it.  That  disruptioni) 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of  Dotb, 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  policy  on  which  he 
acted  throughout  a  forty  years'  reign. 

12.  The  foregoing  observations  raise  the  quea* 
tion.  What  really  was  the  loiadom  tohich  the 
Biblical  historians  attributed  to  Solomon  t  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  wisdom  in  the  higher  significa- 
tions in  which  the  term  is  used  either  in  uie  OT 
or  the  NT.  There  is  teaching  in  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  a  few  of  the  Faalmt  m  to  a 
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'  'wisdom '  which  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  attributed 
to  Solomon.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  as  described 
either  in  Kings  or  Chron.  has  very  little  in 
common  with  the  wisdom  inculcated  by  St.  Paul, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  James.  Further,  in  what  the 
Biblical  writers  say  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
there  is  nothing  which  implies  that  it  included 
any  of  the  supernatural  attainments  attributed 
to  him  in  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Persian  trsulitions, 
or  even  of  any  scientilio  or  philosophic  knowledge 
properly  so  called.*  And  it  must  be  added,  that 
although  they  ascribe  his  '  wisdom '  to  God,  a  gift 
in  answer  to  prayer,  they  do  not  represent  piety — 
the  fear  and  love  of  God — aj9  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  '  wisdom.'  While  declaring  him  to  be  the 
wisest  of  all  men,  they  do  not  represent  him  as  an 
especially  devout  or  righteous  man.  In  that  respect 
David,  notwithstanding  his  many  defects  and 
crimes,  was  regarded  by  them  as  br  superior  to 
him.  So  much,  then,  as  to  what  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  was  not.  As  to  what  it  was,  it  compre- 
hended at  least  the  following  elements : — {a)  Pos- 
session of  the  qualities  of  mind — the  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  dbcemment  and  the  practical  sagacity — 
which  are  most  indispensable  to  one  who  constantly 
req  aires  to  decide  readily  and  correctly  on  which  side 
truth  and  justice  lie  in  aisputed  cases.  Those  quali- 
ties were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  Heorew 
kin^-  Judicial  functions  haa  been  the  chief  function 
of  the  '  judges,'  and  continued  to  be  so  of  the  kings. 
The  king  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  realm. 
Bavid  in  his  later  years  had  been  blamed  for 
neglecting^  his  judicial  duties.  The  prayer  of  his 
son,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  for  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  which  would  qualify  him 
for  the  nilfilraent  of  those  duties.  The  judgment 
which  he  pronounced  on  the  dispute  between  the 
two  harlots  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  evidence 
that  his  prayer  had  been  granted.  Seeking  justice 
was  by  the  Hebrews  held  to  be  sacred,  inasmuch 
as  it  involved  'inquiir  of  God.'  Almost  all  the 
Oriental  legends  regarding  Solomon's  wisdom  which 
are  not  utterly  extravagant  are  those  which  give 
the  same  kind  of  instances.  An  excellent  and  able 
judge,  however,  may  not  be  an  eminently  good 
and  wise  man.  He  may  be  sadly  lacking  m  tme 
wisdom,  (i)  Possession  of  comparatively  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  varied  culture  for  a  man  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  That  Solomon  was 
widely  observant  and  inquisitive,  interested  in  all 
that  came  under  his  notice  and  was  likely  to  add 
to  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  could  talk  instruc- 
tively on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, — on  trees  and 
plants,  bea;sts  and  fowls,  creeping  things  and 
ndies,  etc., — must  be  admitted.  *  The  largeness  of 
heart  (rdAa6A  leb/i),  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the 
seashore,  ascribed  to  him  in  1  K  4"  [Heb.  6*], 
means  merely,  if  properly  understood,  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind,  a  many-sidedness  of  intelli- 
gence, of  great  and  indefinite  extent.  There  is 
nothing  exaggerated  or  incredible  in  the  phrase, 
which  may  perhaps  have  suggested  what  has  been 
so  finely  said  of  Pu^to :  '  His  ^iant  genius  sits  close 
*  The  knowledge  of  the  lanKuage  of  bird*  utributed  to 
Solomon  in  JewiaE,  AnUo,  and  Penian  tradition*  was  in  Greek 
mytholoKiy  aaoribed  to  Tireaiu,  The  Babbia  repreaented  Solo- 
mon aa  the  originator  o(  the  acience  and  philoaopliy  of  the 
Oreeka,  Bomans,  and  tlieir  auooeasora.  Ariitotle  was  sappoeed 
to  have  gained  his  knowledge  ot  natural  history  hy  appro- 
mtating  Solomon's  MSS  when  Alexander  entered  Alexandria. 
The  Spanish  theologian  J.  de  Pineda,  In  lib.  iii.  pp.  111-208 
of  his  Da  Mebut  SlUammil,  attributea  to  him  mathematical, 
physical,  astronomical,  botanical,  eoonomio,  ethical,  and  politi- 
cal writiiigs,  aa  well  as  many  sdenUflc  diaooveriea.  Theophilus 
Oale,  PhU.  Qmtr.  1 8,  maintains  that  Pythagoraa  and  Plato  got 
their  (ymboUoal  and  the  Btoioa  their  ethical  philoiopby,  Hippo- 
crates his  knowledge  ot  medidne,  Aristotle  ot  animals,  and 
Theopbrastua  ot  plant*— «B  Salomoni*  aoAoIo.  How  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, down  even  to  recent  Ume*,  has  been  bis  Knowledge 
of  theology  may  be  learned  from  many  ot  the  commentaries 
published  on  the  'Song  of  Solomon,'  and  erea  from  the  'head- 
Ingi'  ot  oor  AT  ot  that  book. 


to  universal  reality,  like  the  sea  which  fits  into  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  land.  Not  a  shore  of  thought 
was  left  untouched  by  his  murmuring  lip '  (Ferrier, 
Inst.  Met.  p.  165).  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  was 
wisdom  at  a  venr  different  stage  from  the  wisdom 
of  Socrates  or  Plato ;  but  they  may  have  been 
alike  in  implying  '  largeness  of  heart,  universality 
of  intellectual  interests  and  activity,  (c)  There 
have  also  to  be  included  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
skill  in  propounding  and  solving  riddles,  in  put- 
ting ana  answering  hard  and  abstruse  questions, 
and  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  in  mlshiUim, 
similitudes  and  parables,  and  proverbial  or  gnomic 
sentences  which  sum  up  in  a  pithy  and  memorable 
form  the  findings  of  prudential  sagacity  and  moral 
reflexion.  1  K  4"  states  that  he  '  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs.'  One  reason  given  for  the  visit 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  his  court  was  her  desire 
to  test  the  report  which  she  had  heard  of  him  by 
'proving  him  with  hard  questions.'  The  Phoeni- 
cian historians  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vm.  v.  3) 
relate  that  the  Hebrew  and  the  Tyrian  king 
entered  into  a  contest  to  determine  which  of  them 
could  solve  riddles  best,  and  that  the  former  was 
at  first  successful,  and  won  largely  from  his  oppo- 
nent, until  Mm  latter  got  the  assistance  of  a  very 
acute  youth  called  AMemon,  when  Solomon  was 
always  defeated,  and  had  to  p{^  much  money  back 
to  Hiram  (see  art.  Riddle),  in  the  time  ot  Solo- 
mon, Israel  passed  from  its  heroic  and  imaginative 
age  into  a  positive  and  practical  one,  resembling 
the  stage  in  Hellenic  history  in  wliich  originated 
the  practical  maxims  of  the  Greek  '  sages '  and  the 
verses  of  the  Greek  'gnomic'  poets.  The  result 
in  Israel  was  the  rise  of  a  new  way  of  thinking  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  kind  of  literature,  the 
whole  development  of  which  must  have  lieen 
eatly  influenced  by  the  character  and  reign  of 
lomon.  How  much,  if  anything,  he  personally 
contributed  by  speech  or  writing  to  the  '  Wisdom 
literature'  we  do  not  know,  and  yet  perhaps  the 
whole  of  it.  Biblical  and  Apocryphal,  may  be  not 
inappropriately  termed  Solomonic.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  has  probably  been  so  overpraised  for 
'  wisdom '  as  he,  and  that  alike  by  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  Christians.  *  See,  further,  art.  WiSDOXi, 
13.  Solomon  is  represented  as  excelling  all  con- 
temporary kings  tn  wealth  €U  well  as  in  wisdom. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  left  him  for  bnUding  the 
temple  '  one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  gold  and 
a  thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver'  (1  Cb  22"),  a 
sum  calcuhtted  to  be  equivalent  to  £1,025,000,000 
sterling,  t  His  annual  revenue  in  money  is  stated 
( 1  K 10",  2  Ch  9")  to  have  amounted  to  666  talents  of 
gold,  equal  to  £4,095,900 {see  art.  MONKY,  vol.  iiL  p. 
420'') ;  and  besides  payments  in  money  he  received 
large  payments  in  kind,  both  from  his  own  subjects 
and  from  foreigners.  Hence  he  was  able  to  spend 
vast  sums  in  luxury  and  display.  His  ^eat  ivory 
throne,  which  came  to  fi^re  so  largely  in  Oriental 
tradition,  was  overlaid  with  pure  ^old  ;  the  shields 
of  his  bodyguard  and  the  utensils  of  his  palace 

*  For  an  admirable  oomiiaraUTe  study  ot  Hebrew  and  Greek 
proverbial  literature  see  H.  Bois,  La  Paiiit  Oiumiqut  ehet  Um 
Hebrmue  et  U$  Ones :  Salonum  et  TAwvnif,  Toulouse,  1866.  A 
careful  oomparatiTe  study  ot  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  proverbial 
wisdom  1*  a  great  desideratum.  Wisdom  books  aldn  to  the 
ProTerb*  of  the  OT,  and  partly  to  Ecclesiastea,  were  produced 
In  ^ypt  bom  about  b.c.  SSOO  until  about  a.d.  200.  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  OitA  in  the  age  of  Solomon  ther  wer« 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Hebrevra.  The  sayings  in  the  oldest  ot 
them  —  the  In^ruetioru  or  Mateimt  of  rtahhotep  —  ofteo 
strikingly  resemble  those  in  Proverb:  Before  and  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon  Egypt  was  open  both  to  Oreeks  and  Jews.  It 
does  not  follow  that  any  ot  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  book*  wat« 
composed  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

t  Pridcaux's  estimate,  long  generally  accepted,  wa*  consider. 
ablr  less,  viz.  £^,000,00a  Yet  he  added,  'the  sum  is  wo 
prodigious,  aa  to  give  reason  to  think  that  the  talents  whereby 
the  sum  is  reckoned  were  another  sort  of  '•lents  of  a  far  leas 
value  than  the  Ucealo  talents,  ot  which  an  aooount  ia  give>  i» 
the  preface '  (Otd  and  Ntw  TaUmttiU  IJonntetid,  p.  6). 
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were  all  of  gold.  Silver,  ve  are  told,  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  his  days :  he  made  silver  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones.  Such  is  the  account  given  us 
of  his  wealth.  What  are  we  to  think  of  it?  The 
statement  as  to  the  sum  amassed  bj  David  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  is,  of  course,  incredibly  large. 
The  amount  of  annual  revenue  assigned  to  Solo- 
mon is  not  so,  although  very  large.  Probably  it 
may  have  been  his  income  merely  for  an  excep- 
tional year  or  years.  That  he  was  the  wealthiest 
king  known  to  his  Hebrew  contemporaries  may 
well  be  believed.  But  even  what  is  said  of  his 
wealth  in  Kings  and  Chron.  suggests  that  he  was 
only  rich  after  the  fashion  of  Oriental  kings.  His 
golden  targes,  golden  ntensils,  and  throne  overlaid 
with  gold,  seem  to  implv  that  he  could  find  little 

Eroductive  use  for  his  gold.  Gold  came  into  circu- 
ttion  as  money  amone  the  Hebrews  only  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  prooably  it  was  little  used  by 
them  as  such  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Various 
peoples  have  passed  through  a  stage  in  which  a 
pound  of  gold  was  willingly  exchanged  for  a  pound 
of  sUver  or  even  of  copper.  The  Snahs  of  Persia 
and  Emirs  of  Sdnde  were  not  wealthier  than  are 
European  monarchs,  although  they  had,  as  a  rule, 
vastly  more  treasure  in  the  form  oi  jewels  and  the 
precious  metals.  The  value  of  the  material  of 
money  depends  largely  on  its  purchasing  power 
and  rapidity  of  circuation.  Had  Solomon's  silver, 
and  still  more  had  his  gold,  much  of  either  T  It  is 
not  likelv  that  they  had.  Although  he  may  have 
made  silver  as  stones  'in  Jerusalem,'  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  plentiful  outside  of 
JemsaJem.  There  was  gold  in  abundance  at  the 
court  and  among  the  king's  oificers  and  favourites, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  reached  the 
farmers  and  peasants  of  Palestine.  Probably  in 
the  form  of  money  most  of  it  got  into  the  hanos  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  other  foreign  traders.  By  the 
great  extension  of  the  royal  domains  during  his 
reign,  Solomon  must  have  increased  his  real  wealth 
more  than  by  the  importation  of  gold  ;  but  such 
enrichment  of  himself  implied  the  impoverishment 
of  his  subjects,  and  that  m  a  country  of  very  small 
extent,  and  of  which  the  real  prosperity  mainly  de- 
pended on  agriculture.  The  money  spent  on  mag- 
nificent buildings  must  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
wasted.  We  may  believe,  therefore,  almost  all 
that  we  are  told  about  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  believe  also  that  even  his  economic  policy  was 
looliah,  and  tended  to  national  bankruptcy  and  the 
min  of  his  dynasty. 

14.  Closely  connected  with  the  wisdom  and  wealth 
of  Solomon  was  his  'fame'  and  'glory.'  The 
■  fame '  of  Solomon  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words 
them  (1  K  4"),  ah&m<tah  (1  K  10',  2  Ch  9«),  and 
«Aema  (1  K  10',  2  Ch  9>),— name,  hearing,  report^ — 
was,  like  all  fame,  an  external  thing,  'a  fancied 
life  in  others'  breath.'  The  'glory'  of  Solomon, 
although  denoted  in  the  NT  oy  the  same  term 
(doxa)  as  'the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man,'  was  a 
very  different  kmd  of  glory.  It  was  not  glory  of 
the  highest  order,  the  gloiy  of  essential  excellence, 
but  a  superficial  glory  attainable  by  striving  after 
affect,  by  the  lavish  display  and  expenditure  of 
wealth,  by  showy  talents,  by  courting  popularity, 
and  the  like,  "rhe  glory  which  Solomon  sought 
for  he  obtained  in  an  extraordinary  measure  in 
his  lifetime,  and  it  grew  in  the  course  of  ages  to 
the  most  extravagant  proportion.  Orientals  are 
fond  of  display  and  pomp,  and  doubtless,  at  least 
for  a  lengtnened  period,  Solomon,  with  his  good 
disposition  and  brilliant  gifts  and  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, must  have  seemed  to  hia  sabjecta  an  almost 
ideal  king.  He  gave  Israel  a  place  among  the 
nations  which  it  had  never  previously  held,  secured 
to  it  peace  and  prosperity,  perfectea  its  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  and  so  transformed, 


adorned,  and  enriched  Jerusalem  as  to  make  it 
appear  the  central  city,  the  joy  and  pride  of  the 
whole  earth.  Not  only  to  the  Hebrews  but  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Semitic  world  he  most  have 
seemed  the  foremost  monarch  of  the  age.  His  in- 
tellectual gifts  and  acquisitions  were  so  displayed 
as  to  cause  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  paragon 
of  wisdom,  one  whose  knowledge  and  judgment 
had  never  been  equalled,  a  sage  and  ruler  superior 
to  all  others  on  the  earth.  Hence  we  are  told 
many  princes  and  renowned  men  came  from  afar 
to  visit  him,  to  see  the  grandeur  of  his  court,  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  bis  words,  and  to  pay  him 
homage  and  present  him  with  gifts.  Of  all  his 
visitors,  the  queen  of  Sheba  naturallv  made  the 
greatest  impression.  She  was  a  much  more  ex- 
alted personage  than  the  princes  and  sheikhs  with 
whom  the  Israelites  were  familiar.  She  came  from 
■the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth'  (Mt  12") ;  came 
in  high  state  '  with  a  very  great  train  with  camels 
that  oare  incense  and  very  much  gold  and  precious 
stones'  (I  K  10*) ;  came,  it  would  appear,  attracted 
purely  by  the  fame  of  the  wisdom,  and  especially 
of  the  religious  wisdom,  of  Solomon ;  and  depttfted 
leaving  magnificent  gifts,  confessing  that  wbiat  she 
had  heard  was  not  half  of  what  she  had  found  to  be 
true,  and  thanking  and  blessing  the  God  of  laael. 

Th«  above  Is,  in  nibstance,  all  that  is  related  o(  tlie  iuaons 
visit  of  the  Sabean  queen  to  Solomon ;  and  it  is  also  the  origin 
and  basis  of  all  tbM  lias  been  fabled  about  herself  and  her 
visit  by  the  Rabbis,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Abyssinians.  Manv 
modem  critics  pronounce  even  the  Biblical  account  of  tt  (I  & 
IQi-ls,  repeated  in  2  Oh  91-lS)  to  be  manifestly  legenduy.  And 
it  may  be  a  legend.  There  is  no  bistoriou  evidence  to  Uia 
oontraty  except  the  clear  and  positive  statement  made  by  Kings. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  maviSulXy  legendary.  Weluiausen, 
Stade,  Kloatermann,  Benzinger,  and  other  eminent  critdos  aU 
content  tiiemselres  with  mere  assertion  to  that  effect. 

The  tame  of  the  glory  of  Solomon  was  largely  postbmnous. 
Great  as  it  was  among  his  contemporaries,  the  whole  course  of 
subsequent  Hebrew  lustory  tended  to  increase  it.  After  hia 
reign  the  Hebrew  people  passed  through  stages  of  humiliation 
and  affliction  while  clinging  tenadoushr  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  Qod's  elect  and  had  a  glorious  taturs  before  them.  To 
endure  the  present,  tbcnr  were  always  providantlally  oonstatalnad 
to  magnity  the  past  The  more  thciy  sank,  the  more  tbqr  oom- 
forted  themselves  by  thinking  of  what  thqr  had  beoi  and 
imagining  what  they  could  be.  And  the  age  of  Solcnnon  was 
the  golden  age  of  their  history,  and  Solomon  himself  their 
most  brilliant  and  renowned  Uiig.  Henoe  there  was  in  the 
OT  an  idealization  of  kingship  founded  on  the  «»ii«>«nf^  of  the 
perBonality,  lite,  and  reign  of  BOIomon,  and  impdled  and  guided 
by  a  truly  Divine  inspiration  which  has  been  of  immonf.  signiili- 
canoe  to  the  world.  It  forms  a  large  ud  mecious  portion  of 
Messlanio  prophecy.  The  initial  impulse  to  the  dose  oonnexian 
of  Solomon  with  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  Nathan's  promise 
to  David  (2S  ru  n  and  lOh  17>M<)  that  J"  would  raise  up  to 
him  a  ssed  that  should  buQd  up  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
whose  kingdom  and  throne  would  be  established  for  ever.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  go  further  we  And  ourselves  in  an  alto- 
gether unreal  world.  Jewish  Babbis  Indulged  In  die  most  ex- 
travagant exaggerations  as  to  the  gifts  and  glory  of  8<domon. 
Christian  writers  followed  suit,  and  showsd  themsdres  almost  aa 
credulous  and  inventive. 

IS.  Beligion  <(f  Solomon. — ^Tbe  Biblical  historio- 
graphers who  have  treated  of  the  reign  of  Solomon 
regarded  him  as  having  fallen  far  short  of  his 
father  in  piety.   While  pronouncing  David  a  man 
according  to  God's  own  heart  (1  S  l^*,  I  K  ll"-"), 
they  have  so  spoken  of  Solomon's  death  (I  K  ll", 
2  Ch  9^')  as  to  nave  given  rise  to  a  long  controversy 
among  the  Church  Fathers  as  to  his  salvation.* 
*  St  Augustine  and  the  Latin  Fathers  generally  pronounced 
against,  and  St  Ohrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers  in  favont 
of,  belief  in  bis  salvation.  Oalmet  in  his  Diet.,  i.v.  ■  Salomon, 
Nonvelle  Dissert  de  la  salut  du  Salomon,'  has  collected  the 
opinions.   Dante  unites  him  in  Paradise  with  the  lonr  great 
sobootanen,  and  makes  Aquinas  thus  describe  him 
■Ths  fifth  light. 
Goodliest  of  all,  is  by  gucb  love  inspired. 
That  all  your  world  craves  tidings  of  his  doom : 
Within  were  is  the  lofty  light,  endowed 
With  sapience  so  profound,  if  truth  lie  truth. 
That  with  a  ken  of  such  wide  amplitude 
No  second  has  arisen.' 

—Par.  X.  108-Ui  (Oary  s  tr.) 
Tha  third  llns  Is  the  rendering  of  Dante's : 
'Obe  tutto  11  mondo 
Lsggi&  ne  gola  di  saper  novella.' 
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«ow,  tliKC  Solomun's  piety  was  not  so  warm  and 
itense  as  David's  is  what  no  one  will  question,  yet 
liat  it  was  in  some  respects  superior  may  well  be 
laintained,  and  can  even  scarcely  l)e  denied  by  any 
ne  who  attempts  to  judge  of  David  and  Solomon 
rom  a  Christian  standpoint.  With  good  gifts  and 
Teat  qualities,  David  had  terrible  defects.  While 
ntensely  real,  his  faith  in  J*  was  comparatively 
rude  and  unenlightened.  Hence  his  piety  was 
ompntible  with  such  horrid  deeds  as  his  conduct 
owards  Uriah,  his  allowing  the  innocent  sons  of 
>aul  to  be  'hung  up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeon' 
2  S  21»- »),  and  his  ruthless  treatment  of  the  Moab- 
tes  (2  S  8»)  and  Ammonites  (2  S  12"'). 

The  memory  of  Solomon  is  unstained  by  such 
Lcts.  His  faith  in  J",  however  otherwise  inferior 
o  David's,  was  so  much  more  rational  and  ethieal 
LS  to  save  him  from  much  which  David  did.  He 
oo  had  faith  in  J",  but  a  considerably  difl'erent 
aith,  and  one  implving  a  higher  and  worthier 
conception  of  J".  The  general  tendency  of  his 
-eign  was  towards  spiritual  enlightenment.  The 
Jolomonic  age  was  not  one  of  spiritual  decadence 
m  the  whole,  but  a  distinct  spiritual  advance  in 
mportant  respects  on  the  age  of  the  'judges'  and 
>f  the  tirst  two  kings;  and  doubtless  Solomon 
contributed  more  to  its  being  so  than  any  other 
>er8on.  The  interest  of  revelation  required  a 
Solomon  as  well  as  a  Samuel,  Saul,  or  David. 
David's  significance  as  a  king  in  relation  to  the 
^Icssiah  was  as  a  victorious  warrior;  Solomon's 
IS  the  prince  of  peace — no  inferior  honour.  There 
8  no  warrant  for  reckoning  Solomon  among  the 
iccptics.  The  son  of  David  could  not  faU  to  have 
)een  taught  to  revere  and  honour  J".  The  com- 
nenccment  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  display 
>f  ardent  piety  towards  J",  and  the  expression  of 
lumble  dependence  on  His  guidance.  Tliroughout 
lis  reign  he  acted  as  temporal  head  of  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  as  chief  of  the  ministers  of  J"  in  Israel. 
He  delighted  in  the  offices  of  Divine  worship. 
5ome  have  denied,  but  without  apparent  proof, 
;hat  he  took  part  in  what  have  been  called  dis- 
tinctly priestly  acts — slaying  the  victims  and  ott'er- 
ng  incense.  All  the  other  acts  of  worship— all 
irhose  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  deemed  most 
lacred  and  spiritual  —  he  is  clearly  recorded  to 
liave  performed.  In  connexion  with  the  building 
}f  the  temple,  he  showed  bis  anxiety  to  render  to 
T"  a  worthy  expression  of  gratitude  for  His  kind- 
ness towards  David  and  himself.  His  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  the  substantial  authen- 
ticity of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt, 
Is  one  of  the  grandest  devotional  utterances  to  be 
found  in  pre-Christian  devotional  literatore. 

Solomon  evidently  desired  to  render  the  service 
in  the  temple  beautiful  and  impressive,  the  teniple 
itself  the  chief  and  central  sanctuary  in  the  laud, 
and  Jerusalem  not  only  the  royal  residence  and 
national  capital,  but  the  holy  city.  He  thereby, 
however,  displeased  those  who  disliked  changes  in 
religion  and  preferred  the  old  simplicity  and  rude- 
ness of  worship  to  innovations.  They  included 
probably  most  of  the  uncultured  tribesmen  of  the 
north.  The  seer  Ahuah  was  at  their  head.  They 
may  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  and 
reason  as  well  as  piety  on  their  side,  but  not  more 
than  the  innovators — Solomon,  the  priests,  and  all 
others  who  were  in  faTour  of  progress.  The  changes 
introduced  by  Solomon  tended  to  further  the  spiri- 
tual education  of  the  Jewish  people,  to  suggest  to 
receptive  minds  among  them  larger  and  worthier 
thoughts  of  God,  and  to  contribute  to.  the  perman 
enve  and  progressiveness  of  religion  in  Israel. 

16.  Alleged  Apostasif  of  Solomon. — The  age  of 
Solomon  was  in  tne  mam  one  of  intellectual  lioera- 
tion  and  religious  enlightenment,  although  to  many 
of  his  subjects  it  may  have  appeared  one  of  acepti' 


cism  and  impiety.  That  the  king  abandoned  hit 
faith  in  J*  and  became  an  idolater  is  difficult  to 
believe,  while  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  fama  to 
that  effect  may  have  arisen.  Solomon  buut  altars 
for  his  foreign  wives,  and  allowed  them  to  worship 
tlieir  uational  gods  on  earth  brought  from  their 
native  lands  and  in  the  language  and  forms  of  de- 
votion which  were  familiar  and  sacred  to  them. 
He  did  not  allow  them  to  proselytize  or  to  attempt 
to  act  the  part  which  was  afterwards  played  by 
Jezebel ;  and  it  is  even  very  unlikely,  seeing  that 
they  were  all  members  of  his  own  household,  that 
he  permitted  either  the  cruel  or  the  licentious  acts 
sometimes  practised  in  the  worship  of  certain  of 
their  deities.  But  to  Ahijah  and  his  partisans 
toleration  of  any  worship  in  Israel  except  that  of 
J"  appeared  tantamount  to  apostasy  from  J",  and 
the  worship  of  a  strange  god.  They  necessarily 
saw  therefore  in  Solomon's  conduct  proof  tliat  his 
heart  was  turned  away  from  J"  and  given  to  the 
foreign  gods  whom  he  allowed  his  wives  to  worship. 
They  judged  of  it  by  a  crude  and  immoral  concep- 
tion of  J",  while  Solomon  himself  must  have  seen 
in  it  no  treason  against  J",  and  believed  it  to  be 
reasonable  and  right.  The  religious  toleration 
granted  by  him  to  nis  wives  was  an  almost  inevit- 
able consequence  of  his  policy  of  alliances  with 
foreign  rulers  through  marriages.  There  was, 
however,  apparently  no  opposition  given  or  offence 
taken  by  his  subjects  either  to  iua  polygamy  or 
his  marriage  with  foreign  women.  They  seem  to 
have  regarded  his  multitude  of  wives  complacently 
as  a  sign  of  his  wealth  and  grandeur.  In  his  poly- 
gamy he  only  followed  the  example,  and  probably 
the  advice,  of  his  father.  Nor  was  bis  oftence 
marriage  with  foreign  wives,  although  he  is  not 
record^  to  have  married  any  of  his  own  subjects. 
Perhaps  few  of  them  would  have  been  considered 
suitable  wives  for  so  great  a  king,  and  marriages 
with  them  could  have  had  no  political  advantages. 
It  was  his  religious  toleration  per  se  which  was 
condemned,  and  held  to  imply  disloyalty  to  J"  and 
the  worship  of  other  gods. 

That  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  apostasy 
and  sin  alleged  seems  incredible  and  inexplicable 
on  any  supposition  except  one,  viz.  that  his  mode 
of  life  had  left  him  prematurely  worn  out  both  in 
body  and  mind,  so  as  to  be,  even  in  the  fifth 
decade  of  his  age,  in  a  senile  condition,  and  hardly 
responsible  for  his  actions.  That  is  little  if  any- 
thing more  than  a  supposition.  Yet  it  seems  to 
be  hinted  at  by  the  author  of  1  K  U'"',  who  writes 
as  if  willing  to  excuse  and  yet  unwilling  to  express 
himself  plainly,  when  telling  us  of  Solomon's 
'cleaving  in  love  to  many  strange  women,'  and 
that  'his  heart  was  turned  away  after  strange 
gods  when  he  was  old '  (say  over  fifty  years  of  age). 
The  erotic  element  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  so  far  as 
it  refers  to  Solomon,  is  also,  perhaps,  m  this  con- 
nexion not  to  be  overlooked.  "The  apocryphal 
book  Sirach,  while  otherwise  glorifying  Sofomon 
in  the  most  generous  manner,  distinctly  singles 
out  for  condemnation  his  sensuality  as  'what 
stained  bis  honour  and  polluted  his  seed,  brought 
wrath  on  his  children,  divided  Israel,  and  made 
Ephraim  a  rebel  kingdom '  (42'»-»).  The  censure 
was  fuUy  deserved.  However  numerous  and 
attractive  may  have  been  the  gifts  and  good 
qualities  of  Solomon,  he  had  two  great  faults— _ 
jself-love  and  self-indulgence.  He  was  blind  to  the 
claims  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-restraint,  and  hence 
was  no  wise  man  in  the  highest  sense,  but  merely 
the  wisest  fool  of  his  day.  His  harem  may  suffice 
for  proof.  If  his  wives  and  concubines  together 
really  amounted  to  a  thousand  women,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  largest  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  history  It  was  doubtless  mon- 
strously large,  and  'eunuchs'  were  among  tiM 
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attendants  in  it.  Yet  Solomon  ba4  only  one  son, 
and  that  so  i  was  Rehoboam — '  ample,'  as  Ben 
Sira  says,  'in  foolishness  and  lacking  in  under- 
standing, who  by  his  connsel  let  loose  the  people' 
(Sir  47^).  Gods  viulated  law  of  married  love 
clearly  avenged  itself  on  Solomon  and  condemned 
his  polygamy. 

17.  Close  of  Solonwn't  Career. — Before  his  death 
Solomon  had  largely  lost  the  popularity  which  he 
had  enjoyed  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  He 
had  overtaxed  and  overburdened  his  subjects,  and 
made  a  lavish  and  wasteful  use  of  the  national 
resources,  and  the  selfishness  which  led  him  to  do 
so  had  defeated  its  own  ends.  He  had  given  offence, 
in  a  considerable  measure,  perhaps  unnecessary 
offence,  to  the  prophets  and  their  adherents  and  to 
the  Ephraimites  generally.  But  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  he  hod  done 
too  much  for  Israel  to  be  despised  or  assailed.  His 
reputation  was  a  part,  and  a  lar^e  part,  of  that 
of  the  nation.  Hence  none  of  his  'adversaries 
rose  against  him.'  The  recollection  of  what  be  had 
been  protected  him  even  against  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies among  the  Ephraimites ;  and  Abijah  himself 
preached  the  very  strange  doctrine  that  God  desired 
Solomon's  sins  to  be  overlooked  for  David's  sake, 
and  Rehoboam  punished  for  the  transgressions  ot 
Solomon  (1  K  U""").  But,  even  although  left  un-l 
molested,  he  must  surely,  when  he  began  to  realize; 
that  death  was  not  far  away,  have  looked  back  on; 
his  lengthened  reign  with  great  dissatisfaction.  1 
He  had  abundant  cause  for  contrition  and  regret. 
He  had  not  been  a  good  shepherd  of  his  people. 
He  had  sought  his  own  gloiy  far  more  than  their 
good.  He  had  preferred  low  aims  to  high,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  conscious  thereof.  He  had 
impoverished  and  oppressed  large  numbers  of  his 
subjects.  He  had  not  made  Israel  a  thoroughly 
consolidated  nation,  as  he  might  and  should  have 
done.  He  had  talked  wisdom  and  practised  folly.' 
He  had  through  selfishness  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  precious  gifts  and  grand  opportunities 
for  visefulness  which  J"  had  granted  him.  He  had 
professed  piety  and  preached  righteousness,  yet 
dishonoured  God,  degraded  himself,  and  set  an 
evil  example  to  others  by  his  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness. Looking  seriously  over  his  past,  he  could 
not  but  realize  that,  with  all  its  appearance  of 
splendour,  it  had  been  essentially,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  a  deplorable  failure,  a  vanity  of 
vanities,  whatever  might  be  made  of  it  by  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  He  may  have  been  spared  the 
misery  of  foreseeing  that  immediately  on  his 
death  his  son  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  provoke  a 
disruption  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  bring 
innumerable  woes  both  on  Judah  and  on  Israel, 
but  he  can  hardly  have  failed  to  forecast  that 
troublous  times  for  the  monarchy  were  apjiroach- 
ing.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  ms  reign 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  Egypt  had  been 
friendly ;  by  the  time  of  his  death  the  Pharaoh 
Shishak  was  meditating  war,  and  five  years  later 
he  captured  Jerusalem,  plundered  Solomon's  temple 
and  palace,  and  left  Rehoboam  to  substitute  shields 
of  brass  for  his  father's  shields  of  gold.  The  dis- 
ruption of  Israel  and  Judah  was  fatal  to  both,  and 
Sol  lomon  even  more  than  Rehoboam  was  respon- 
sible for  it.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
both  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  when  his  death  is 
recorded,  he  should,  notwithstanding  all  the  glory 
he  had  gained,  receive  no  word  of  commendation. 
All  that  is  said  is  that  '  he  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father ; 
and  Rehoboam  his  aon  reigned  in  his  stead'  (1  K 
H«  2  Ch  a*")- 

LrmuTUU.— UUmsn,  HM.  <t/  the  Jtm  OSMX  I  S07S.; 
atanlev.  Hilt.  itfJtaUh  CKwralLJL  USfl.;  Kr.  Newman,  Uitt. 
^  Bib.  Menanhy,  ob.  iv. ;  Uw  Histories  of  Bwald  (Ui.  W4S.), 


Stade  0884,  p.  S74ff.X  A.  EShler  (1884,  ii.  874  ff.),  A.  Klostcr 
mann  (1896,  p.  168S.),  Wellhaueen  (ltj»7,  p.  6Sff.),  Outbe  (Itstw, 
p.  110  CorniU  (1(»S,  p.  86  S.),  Kent  (lii96,  p.  169  S.X  Kittel 
(ii.  17711.),  Kenui  (ii.  9Bff.),  Piepenbring  (1888,  p.  16"fl.);  cl. 
also  V/mck\cr,  AUtfit.  Unteriiueliungm,{lS!a)eOt.,  (1394)111.; 
McCxirdy,  HPM  <  20&fr. ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  'Solomon  in  Tradition 
and  in  tact,'  in  Acw  World,  June  VSUli,  p.  2120. ;  and  artiolei 
in  Uerzog,  Biehm,  and  ScbenkeL  As  reratras  commentaries,  etc, 
on  tbe  sourees,  see  the  bibliogiapbical  Uets  appended  to  articles 
on  KiHOS  and  Ourokiolks.  ^  FlIMT. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH.— See  Porch,  and  Tehplk, 
p.  713". 

SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  {nb^  nzs ;  LXX  usually 
JoOXoi  l,tx\iiiiui>>  [but  see  ad  An-J). — In  the  two  lists 
of  exiles  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel,  the  sons  of  Solomon's  servants  are 
first  mentioned  immediately  after  the  Nethinim 
(Ezr  2»-",  Neh  T"-''),  and  then  included  with  them, 
as  though  they  were  subdivisions  of  the  same  close : 
'  All  the  Nethinim,  and  tlie  children  of  Solomon's 
servants,  were  three  hundred  and  ninety -two' 
(Ezr  2»,  Neh  7").  At  Neh  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  appear  to  be  included  amongst  the 
Nethinim.  At  Neh  11'  they  are  again  mentioned 
along  with  them  ;  but  the  parallel  list  of  1  Ch  9* 
contento  itself  with  using  the  more  familiar  of  tbe 
two  titles,  as  though  the  person  who  inserted  this 
list  did  not  distinguish  oetween  Nethinim  and 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants.  As  to  their  position 
and  functions  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  art  Nethinim. 

It  is  clear  from  Ezk  44"-  that  non  -  Israelites 
were  employed  for  many  menial  duties  connected 
with  the  temple  service.  The  caste  of  foreigners 
thus  referred  to  may  have  originated  from  the 
body  of  forced  labourem  whom  Solomon  is  said  to 
have  used  in  building  the  temple  and  other  struc- 
tures (1  K  9-*  »).  Tliese  would  not  unnaturally 
be  called  Solomon's  slaves  or  servants.  After  the 
temple  was  finished,  some  of  them  might  be 
retamed  for  the  inferior  offices  of  tbe  house  of 
God,  and  the  title  originally  bestowed  on  them 
would  cling  to  them.  In  succeeding  generations 
the  composition  of  the  class  would  vary  from  a 
number  of  causes:  some  families  would  die  out, 
others  would  be  added  from  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  sources.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving of  them  as  holding  together  in  the  Exile. 
We  can  readily  ima^ne  members  of  the  minor 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  doing  so  in 
like  circumstances.  Torrey  (Com.^.  and  Hist. 
Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  p.  40)  thinks  that  the 
mention  of  them  is  simply  an  instance  of  the 
Chronicler's  determination  to  connect  every  insti- 
tution belonging  to  his  own  day  %vith  David  and 
Solomon.  But  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the 
very  lowliness  of  the  title  '  Solomon's  slaves '  is 
in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  No  body  of  men 
would  have  been  willing  to  bear  it  if  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  imposed  from  without  in  the  days  of 
the  second  temple.  But  if  it  were  inherited,  the 
disagreeable  connotation  would  be  worn  off  in  the 
process  of  time. 

The  remark  made  respecting  the  family  names 
of  tbe  Nethinim  must  oe  repeated  here.  They 
indicate  a  foreign  origin.  There  can  have  been 
only  a  small  number  of  persons  in  each  of  the 
families,  as  will  be  seen  by  dividing  the  total 
number  by  that  of  the  families.  The  spelling  of 
the  names  varies  slightlv  in  the  two  listo,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  tne  distinction  Pochereth 
of  Zebaim  (J^zr  2")  and  Pochereth  Zebaim  (Neh  7") 
iil^  AV ;  in  both  places  RV  rightly  reproduces 
Pochereth-hazzebaitn.   The  Pesh.  differs  from  MX 

in  tVo  pointo.   At  Ezr  2"— but  not  at  Neh  1"  

it  gets  rid  of  Solomon's  servanto  entirely,  reading 

hn>\m  .  i  1*0        JLlT);  LXX  B  has  iM 
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'kps-nafk,  v.",  and  irfol  'KpSi,at\iii,  v.".  At  Neh  11' 
it  makes  them  dwell  at  JeroKilein,  not  in  the 
cities  of  Judah.  J.  Taylob. 

SOHEIS  (Z<viecb,  AY  SamU),  1  Es  gMsghimei, 
EzrlO". 

SOMETIME,  SOMETIMES  These  fonns  are 

used  indiscriminately  in  AV,  and  (except  Sir  37") 
always  in  the  sense  of  '  once  upon  a  time, 
'  formerly.'  The  Gr.  is  always  tot^.  RV  changes 
in  every  case :  in  Wis  5*,  Col  3',  Tit  3«,  1  P  3*  into 
'  aforetime' ;  in  Eph  2"  5'  into  '  once ';  in  Col  1" 
into  '  in  time  past.'  For  the  indiscriminate  spell- 
ing, cf.  Melvili,  Diary,  Ix.,  '  He  tnik  him  to  rest, 
and  passed  ouer  that  haill  day,  sum  tyme  in  rest, 
as  it  seimed,  and  sum  tymes  in  paine.'  For  '  some- 
time,' meaning  '  formerly,'  of.  La  1>  Cot.  '  Alas, 
how  sittetb  the  cite  bo  desolate,  yt  some  tyme 
was  full  of  people  ?' ;  and  for  '  sometimes,'  Shaks. 
J2icA.  //.  I.  u.  64,  '  Thy  sometimes  brother's  wife.' 
Abbott  {Shaks.  Gram.  p.  SI)  thinks  this  ii  the 
meaning  also  in  Mereh.  of  Venice,  L  L 

'  Sometime*  from  her  eyee 
I  did  raoeire  Ikir  niiwnhlnin  mmmtsm.' 

In  the  mod.  sense  of  'occasionally'  the  only 
example  in  AV  is  Sir  37**  (Gr.  trUnt).  Bat  that 
meanmg  was  quite  common  at  the  time.  Thus 
Elyot,  Govemour,  iL  225,  '  Some  tyme  it  ljide*\ 
may  be  called  foythe,  some  tyme  erisdence,  other 
whylea  tmste ' ;  Tindale,  £xpo«.  30,  '  Centurion  is 
a  captain  of  a  hundred  men ;  whom  I  call  some- 
time a  oentnrion,  bat  for  the  most  part  a  hunder- 
captain.'  JT.  Hasiimos. 

SON.— See  Fauilt. 

BOH  OF  OOD^ 

Um  o(  the  title  •  Son  ot  Ood' in— 
L  or  AHD  JiwwH  Wunast. 

1.  or.— Title  applied  to: 

\b)  JudKea  or  mien ; 
(CI  the  theocratio  Uny ; 
(di  the  theoortttooeopn; 
(a)  the  Meadab— n  Wand  ft  %. 
1  Jewiih  Writings  :— 

(i.)  ApoamdiaaiidFniidaflgnpba. 

a  NT. 

1.  TheOoapels. 

(a)  UHottheterm'Bonaiaed.' 
-  -|  Inddantal  ana. 
I  St.  Petefaoanlealoo. 
)  The  volo*  from  beareo  at  ths  WapHan 
and  at  the  TraoiStruiatloo : 
M  Tbe  textual  queatlon. 
(^)  Nature  of  the  manif  eatatioa. 
(t)  The  ooirelattTe  tenns '  ntthar'  and  'Boa.' 
I.  Best  of  NT. 

(a)  The  title' Boo  otOod.' 
(6)  The  tittes  •  Father'  and  'Boo.' 
Note  on  the  use  of  lUii. 
%  The  itenlflcanoe  of  theee  title*— 

(a)  For  contemponrice,  J*wl*h  and  aoo-JewWi— 
(L)  The  popalaoe. 
ni.)  The  oentorlon. 
nil.)  The  ruling  nIfM 
(ir.)  The  diadple*. 
(i)  ForienuHinueU— 

S.)  The  Ulial  oontckMune**  of  Jeaoa 
.)  The  testimony  of  the  FUlier. 
(iU.)  Ueasiahdiip  and  OivlnUir. 
(It.)  Prs-exi«tenoeh 
m  For  the  Apoetiee— 
Heli-». 
OollO*-". 
Bo  8*. 

Not*  on  Uie  origin  ol  the  OhilitlMi  nnal  Hm  Mtl* 

•Son  of  Ood." 
m.  TBI  KAU.T  Chvbch. 

1.  The  >nb-ApoatoUo  FMhem 

Note  on  the  meaning  o( '  Son '  In  tfa*  ApoaUeir  ONad. 

2.  Maroellua  of  Amjyta. 

Conclusion. 
Literature. 

L  The  Old  Tbstamknt  and  Jkwish  WBmNos. 
—The  history  of  the  term  '  Son  of  God '  in  the  pre- 


Christian  period  is  the  history  of  a  gradual  height- 
ening and  concentration  of  meaning  in  connexion 
with  the  culminating  ^int  of  biblical  revelation. 
The  nse  of  the  term  is  at  first  rather  poetic  or 
rhetorical  than  in  the  strict  sense  theological.  It 
is  applied  to  a  number  of  objects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  invest  them  with  a  special  dignity  and  value,  or 
to  hint  at  a  special 'relation  of  nearness  and  appr«- 
ciation  on  the  part  of  God  ;  bat  it  did  not  denote 
any  essential  partaking  in  the  Divine  nature.  Only 
in  Christian  tunes  does  this  latter  sense  come  to 
attach  to  it. 

1.  Old  Testament.  —  In  OT  the  phrase,  or 
something  like  it,  is  nsed  of  angels,  of  hnman 
judges,  of  the  theocratic  king,  of  the  theocratic 
people,  and  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  tliis  last  use 
which  u  taken  ap  and  further  developed  in  Chria* 
tianity. 

(a)  In  the  first  passage  that  meets  as,  Gn  6*-  * 
(ascribed  to  the  9tn  cent,  document  J),  tbe  term  is 
applied  to  the  race  of  demigods  or  angelic  beingt 
which  is  conceived  as  existing  before  the  Flood: 

This  paeaoge  proved  rather  a  atombling-bloek  to  the  later 
Jewish  exeg«ris,  and  was  variously  explained.  Tbe  body 
of  Septuagint  U8S  (N  B  ar*  not  extant)  tr.  UteraUy  t!  M  nS 
fiw  (ao  also  Theodotlon).  A  group,  including  A,  paraphrase* 
this  (in  v.>  but  not  in  r.<)  as  W  iyyiXa.  Aquila  tr.  (UU  more 
literally  tl  M  r«>  (>•;,,  leaving  an  opening,  a*  it  would  seem, 
for  some  such  sense  as  that  given  in  the  next  paragraph. 
Synun.  interprets  lees  equivocally  ti  vUi  fwt  i»mwTwi*nn,  a* 
though  tbe  reference  wa*  to  the  profligate  aona  of  the  upper  or 
mUngclaseee,  Some  modern  Jewish  commentaton,  along  with 
Dr.  Field  (.Btxapla,  L  tXh  make  the  'sons  of  <]od'~th* 
descendants  of  Seth,  and  the '  daughtera  of  men  '-the  deaoend- 
ant*  of  Cain.  But  there  can  Iw  Utin  doal>t  that  the  sense  is  a* 
in  Job  1<  21  Sgr,  Pa  S9>  etc. 

(6)  In  one  remarkable  Terse  the  title  seems  to  be 
applied  to  judge*  or  ruler*  (Ps  82*),  '  I  said.  Ye  are 
gods ;  and  a]]jBf-yoa  sons  of  the  Most  High '  (of. 
v.> ;  also  JnIO**).  And  in  a  number  of  place* 
'judges'  are  in  some  way  or  other  eqnatea  with 
'  gods  •  (Ex  21*  RYm  and  AY,  22^  •  RVm  and  AY, 
1  S  2>*  RYm  and  AY;  in  all  these  pUces  '  God '  in 
R Y  is  lit.  '  gods,'  'ildhim,  according  to  the  familiar 
idiom). 

The  origin  at  thto  latter  naaga  ia  not qoit*  dear.  Itqmean 
to  be  oonnactad  with  the  fact  that  Judicial  or  qnaai-Jodidal 
decisions  were  given  in  early  time*  in  the  tonn  of  (roelst  at 
acme  sacred  place  and  in  the  name  of  the  deity. 

It  ia  a  further  queatlon  whether  or  how  tar  Ps  89  wa* 
auggested  by  this  usage.  That  it  waa  so  suggested  wa*  th* 
older  view;  and  Dubm  (<.ff.)  (till  explain*  of  the  Bamonaaa 
prince* ;  Baethgen,  ol  heathen  rulers.  But  some  reoantwritera, 
not  without  precuraora  in  the  earlier  day*  of  criticism,  take 
more  literally:  «.ff.  (Aieyne,  of  th*  'patron  angels'  of  opprea- 
•iv*  heathen  nauona;  Wellhauaen  {ad  loa.)  and  Stawnd  (AT 
Tluot.  p.  8Mfl.)L  of  tlie  god*  ol  the**  nation*.  Heat  oommen- 
tatras  compare  Pa  68,  reading 'O  ye  god*' in  v.l. 

(e)  Of  more  importance,  and  indeed  on  the  direct 
line  of  Messianic  promises,  is  the  designation  as 
applied  to  the  theocratic  king.  For  this  the  lead- 
ing passwe  is  the  assnrance  given  by  Nathan  to 
David,  '  Twill  be  his  father,  and  be  shall  be  my 
son'  (2  8  7").  Many  other  places  point  back  to 
this,  esp.  Ps  89^  But  these  will  meet  us  again 
under  (e). 

{d)  Closely  associated  with  the  application  to 
the  theocratic  king  is  that  to  the  theocratic  people. 
For  this  we  go  t^k  primarily  to  Ex  4**  'Tliou 
shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Israel  is  my  son,  mv  firstiwm,' — an  announcement 
that  seems  to  have  Men  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  when  he  wrote,  '  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  oat 
of  Egypt' (Hos  11'). 

(e)  If  the  title  'son'  is  s^ven  both  to  the  theo- 
cratic king  and  to  the  theocratic  people  where 
these  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
stUl  more  inevitable  was  it  that  the  same  title 
would  belong  to  them  when  tbe  two  ideas  coaleeoe 
into  one,  as  they  do  in  the  passages  that  may  be 
called  more  directly  Mestianie.  Conspicuona  Mnong 
these  are  Pss  89  and  2. 
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Ps  89. — This  psalm  is  based  upon  the  promises  of 
2  S  7,  but  also  in  v."  clearly  takes  up  Ex  4"". 
Hence,  white  it  is  agreed  that  both  King  and 
poople  are  in  view,  opinions  dilfer  somewhat  as  to 
the  degree  of  prominence  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
Cbeyne  (Comm.  on  v.'*}  has  'no  doubt  that  the 
Davidic  king  (or  rather  '  the  Bavidio  royalty ')  is 
meant.'  Bat  'the  Davidic  house  has  long  been 
overthrown,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  has  a  more 
practical  interest  for  the  writer,  whose  description 
partly  fits  the  king,  partly  the  people,  now  become 
the  heir  of  the  old  l)avidio  promises.'  In  OP  p. 
118  he  pronounces  more  decidedly  for  the  'post- 
exile  Jewish  Church'  in  the  Persian  period  (Arta- 
xerxes  II.  and  m.).  Strack  points  out  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  state  of  things  under  Josiah ; 
Duhm,  to  that  under  Alexander  J annaeus  (c.  8S  B.C.). 
Wellhansen,  like  Cheyne,  explains  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  which  '  in  the  history  of  the  theocrwy 
succeeded  to  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
kings.' 

Pb  2.— Even  more  central  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  Christian  thought  is  Ps  2,  esp.  v.^. 
Opinion  is  leaning  rather  more  than  it  did  to  the 
view  expressed  by  Cheyne,  that  this  psalm  has 
not '  a  contemporary  historical  reference '  (though 
Duhm  believes  it  to  have  been  composed  at  the 
accession  of  Aristobnlus  I.  or  Alexander  Janneeus ; 
Cheyne  himself  thinks  that  the  writer  'throws 
himself  back '  into  the  age  of  David  or  Solomon, 
to  which,  according  to  Strack,  he  belongs).  What 
might  be  c^ed  the  most  modem  view  is  concisely 
stated  by  Wellhauaen  {PB,  'Psalms,'  ad  loc): 
'  The  Messiah  is  the  speaker,  and  the  whole  psalm 
is  composed  in  His  name.  It  is  not  merely  the 
hopes  concerning  the  future  to  which  he  gives 
expression ;  it  is  the  claims  to  world-wide  dominion 
already  cherished  by  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  All 
the  heathen  are  destined  to  obey  the  Jews;  if 
they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are  rebels.  The  Messiah 
is  the  incarnation  of  Israel's  universal  role.  He 
and  Israel  are  almost  identical,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  we  say  that  Israel  hat  or  is  the 
Messiah.  ...  On  the  day  when  Jbvh  founded 
the  Theocracy,  He  gave  it  the  right  to  nnlimited 
earthly  dominion.  This  right  is  involved  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  Theocracy.  Zion,  as  being  the 
seat  of  the  Divine  rule,  is,  ipso  facto,  the  seat  of 
universal  rule.' 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  most  advanced  science  of 
our  time  is  hy  degrees  giving  back  a  fnll  equiva- 
lent for  the  old  naive  conception  that  would  make 
the  passages  above  quoted  direct  nnmediated  pre- 
dictions of  the  personal  Messiah.  As  applied  to 
the  Messiah  these  prophecies  are  not  nnmediated. 
The  steps  are  one  thing,  the  shrine  to  which  they 
lead  is  another.  The  Scriptures  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  mark  so  many  separate  contri- 
butions to  the  total  result ;  but  the  result,  when 
it  is  attained,  has  the  completeness  of  an  organic 
whole.  A  Figure  was  created  —  projected  as  it 
were  upon  the  clouds — which  was  invested  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  person.  And  the  minds  of 
men  were  turned  towards  it  in  an  attitude  of  ex- 
pectation. It  makes  no  matter  that  the  lines  of 
this  Figure  are  drawn  from  different  originals. 
They  meet  at  last  in  a  single  portraiture.  And  we 
should  never  have  known  how  perfectly  they  meet 
if  we  had  not  had  the  NT  picture  to  compare  with 
that  of  OT.  The  most  literal  fulfilment  of  pre- 
diction would  not  be  more  conclusive  proot  that 
all  the  coarse  of  the  world  and  all  the  threads  of 
history  are  in  one  guiding  Hand. 

2.  JEWISH  WR1TIHGS.—V&  2,  as  it  has  been 
rightly  observed,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  line 
of  Bubsequent  development.  The  conception  of  the 
Messiah  aa  also  '  Son '  became  a  fixed  part  of  the 
tradition,  not  perhaps  quite  so  widely  extended  as 


might  have  been  expected, — it  does  not  figure  at  all 
largely  in  the  Talmud,  —and  yet  sufficiently  attestea 
in  those  forms  of  Judaism  which  present  the  nearest 
affinities  to  Christianity. 

(i.)  The  Apocrypha  and  Paeude^igrapha. — The 
title  'Son' as  applied  to  the  Messiaih  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (105')  in  a  jwssage  the 
origin  and  date  of  which  are  uncertain.  It  does 
not  occor  at  aU  in  Apoc.  of  Baruch.  But  in  4  Ezra 
(2  Esdras)  it  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established. 
This  book  is  lost  in  the  original  (Gr.  or  Heb.  ?),  but 
ispreserved  in  no  fewer  than  live  versions,  Lat.,  Syr., 
i£th.,  Arab,  (two  forms).  Arm.,  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  rank  in  this  order,  though  the 
snbject  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

The  text  printed  in  oar  Blblei  i«  from  the  Latin.  Id  7<>-  * 
this  venion  has  evidently  pused  through  Ohrlstlan  hands ;  Syr. 
has  twloe  and  Arab,  once  'my  Boa  Measiob,'  iGth.  once  'my 
Servant  Ileeilah'  ^rhap* » r«»),  and  Arm.  once  'the 
UeMiab  of  Qod.'  From  thii  roogh  statement,  which  can  hardly 
be  pursued  Into  close  detail,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  some 
doubt.  In  18»  and  *l  Lat.  Syr.  Arab.,  and  in  IS'^  tAt.  Syr. 
identically,  and  .£th.  Arab,  approximately,  all  have 'Son,' which, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  the  Armenian.  A  like  relation 
is  found  in  14>,  where  Lat.  Syr.  ^th.  Oodd.  Arab,  have  '  Son ' ; 
JExh.  Codd.  '  sons,'  wliile  Arm.  drops  and  paraphrases.  The 
edd.,  including  Hilgenfeld  and  Ounkel  in  Kautrach,  Apohr.  u. 
Piewitirig.d.AT,  read  'Son  'in  all  these  places;  Initttie  reading; 
cannot  be  regarded  ■■  quite  seout«  (ex.  I>rummond,  Jewim 


The  strongly  Messianic  passage  In  Ps-Sol  IT^^o  has  not  the 
TovsTroi 


Meuiah,  pp.  285-28SX 
The  strongly  Hessia 
title '  Bon,'  but  dearly  borrows  from  Fi  2  in  v.H. 

(ii).  The  Talmud.  — Apart  from  the  above  instances 
there  is  not  much  evidence  for  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  Ps  2  in  the  Rabbinic  literature.  Dal- 
man  {Worte  Jesu,  p.  222)  gives  three  examples  of 
this,  one  dating  c.  240  and  another  e.  350  a.d. 

Two  other  oomments  quoted  by  him  ar«  ol  some  interest. 
The  Midiash on  Ps     concludes  thus:  'To  whom  is  this  likef 
To  a  king  who  is  wroth  with  his  8ubjeat^  and  the  subjects  go 
and  make  their  pnce  with  the  king's  son,  that  be  may  make 
lace  (or  them,  xben  when  tiie  subjects  go  to  i 
le  king,  he  saith  to  them :  Would  re  give  than! 


len  when  tiie  subjects  go  to  give  thanks  to 
I  them :  Would  re  give  thanks  to  i 
and  irive  them  to  my  son ;  since,  but  (or  him,  I  should  long  a 


>me?  Oo 


have  Dlotted  out  the  people.  So  saith  Ood  to  the  nations  o( 
workl  when  they  would  give  thanks  to  him.    Qo  thank  the 
children  of  Israef,  (or  without  them  ye  would  not  have  oontinaed 


(or  a  single  hour.' 

A  late  comment  in  HIdr.  TeltOL  U.  7  Is  expressly  directed 
against  the  Christian  interpretation :  *  From  this  passage  (Pa  Z*) 
an  answer  may  be  given  to  the  Hinlm  (Christians)  who  say  the 
Holy  One — blessed  be  He — lias  a  Sonjjuid  thou  canst  reply  to 
them :  it  does  not  mean  "  A  Son  art  Thou  to  He,"  but  '^Thon 
art  Hy  Son" ;  like  a  servant  whom  his  master  encouiages  by 
saying  to  him,  "  I  love  thee  as  my  eon  1 " '  Although  this  is  set 
down  as '  rerv  lata,'  It  is  just  the  interpretation  that  would  be 
natural  to  a  Jew. 

IL  The  New  Testament.— In  passing  over  to 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  we  should  not 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  significance  of 
the  title  '  Son  of  God '  if  we  were  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  that  title  alone.  It  is  true  that 
it  occurs  in  some  central  passages,  and  true  that 
in  these  passages  the  phrase  is  invested  with  great 
depth  of  meaning.  But  we  should  not  adequately 
appreciate  this  depth,  and  still  less  should  we 
understand  the  mass  and  volume  of  NT  teaching 
on  this  head,  if  we  did  not  directly  connect  with  the 
explicit  references  to  the  '  Son  of  God '  tiiat  other 
long  series  of  references  to  God  as  pre-eminently 
'  the  Father,'  and  to  Christ  as  pre-eminently  '  the 
Son.'  These  two  lines  of  usage  are  really  conver- 

fent.  And  we  must  first  consider  them  separately 
efore  we  bring  them  together.  It  has  seemeid 
best  first  to  collect  and  sift  the  evidence  before 
seeking  to  penetrate  further  into  its  meaning. 

1.  TUE  Gospels.— {a)  Use  of  the  term  '  Son  of 
God.' — The  use  of  this  term  is  perhaps  more  sparing 
than  we  might  suppose.  And  the  number  of  in- 
stances on  which  we  can  really  lay  stress  will  be 
found  to  shrink  somewhat  on  examination. 

(L)  Incidental  'uses. — Only  in  the  Fourth  (Jospel 
(O"  V  Ivar.  lect.-i  10*>  11*)  is  the  title  '  Son  of  God ' 
used  by  onr  Lord  expressly  of  Himself.  And 
although  three  at  least  of  the  places  in  whicli  U 
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is  described  as  used  of  Him  are  of  salient  import- 
ance, this  is  not  the  case  with  others.  Instances 
like  Mk  1'  (where  the  reading  is  also  not  quite 
certain),  Jn  3"  2t>"  belong  to  the  evangelists,  and 
are  therefore  evidence  for  a  later  stage  of  belief 
than  that  of  the  narrative.  And  we  must  allow 
for  the  possibility  that  to  this  later  stage  are  really 
to  be  assigned  words  such  as  those  ascribed  to  the 
Baptist  in  Jn  l**  and  to  Nathanoel  in  Jn  1*.  Nor 
can  we  be  too  confident  as  to  tlie  exact  wording  of 
the  discourses  or  sayings  in  Jn  3"  5"  9"  ICP* 
11*.  St.  John,  even  more  than  the  other  evange- 
lists, was  so  intensely  absorbed  in  his  own  belief  in 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  that  it  was  natural  to  him 
to  antedate  expressions  which  really  would  be  ex- 
ceptional at  the  time  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Even  in  the  First  Gospel  (Mt  li"  26«>)  the  absence 
of  the  phrase  from  the  Synoptic  parallels  most  cast 
some  doubt  upon  its  originality. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  of  the  demoniacs 
(Mk  3"  II  S'  II)  and  of  the  centurion  at  the  Cross 
(Mk  15"  II)  the  attestation  indeed  is  excellent,  but 
we  cannot  deduce  anything  ver^  tangible  (see 
below,  3  {n)). 

(ii.)  St.  Peter'*  Confession. — We  cannot  be  snr- 
prised  if  by  an  application  of  nmilar  critical 
methods  some  scholars  {e.g.  Dalman,  tVorte  Jesu, 
p.  224)  should  also  cancel  the  phrase  in  the  more 
important  connexion  of  Mt  16".  Here,  in  the 
version  of  Matthew,  Peter's  confession  runs:  'Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ' ;  where 
Mark  has  only,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,'  and  Luke 
'The  Christ  of  God.'  And  no  doubt  it  follows 
from  this  that  the  Marcan  document  had  no  more 
than  our  present  Gospel.  Still  this  passage  is  not 
really  on  all  fours  with  the  others  that  have  come 
before  us.  For  the  context  clearly  proves  that 
Matthew  had  before  him  some  further  tradition, 
possibly  that  of  the  Logia,  but  in  any  case 
a  tradition  that  has  the  look  of  being  original. 
Whether  this  originality  extends  to  the  whole 
phrase  may  be  more  than  we  could  assert  posi- 
tively, but  to  the  present  writer  it  appears  to  be 
probable  that  it  does.  We  should  more  easily 
understand  the  apostolic  nse  of  the  title  'Son  of 
God '  if  there  had  been  precedents  for  it  on  im- 
portant occasions  like  this,  when  it  is  represented 
as  receiving  the  sanction  of  Christ  Himself.  The 
whole  phrase  as  it  stands,  including  the  epithet 
'  living  God,'  calls  up  such  a  host  of  OT  associa- 
tions, and  at  one  step  sets  the  confession  so 
conspicuously  in  its  place  amid  the  whole  series 
of  biblical  revelations,  that  we  may  be  loth  to  let 
it  ^o. 

(liL)  The  voice  from  heanem  at  the  Baptism  and 
Transfiguration. — The  next  two  places  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  encircled,  like  the  last,  with 
critical  considerations.  It  may  be  well  first  to 
■tato  the  textual  facts,  so  that  the  reader  may 
have  the  evidence  fully  before  him. 

a.  The  textual  ptestton. — 

Itn  Btm»u  :— 

Ht  8"  mJ  !»m,  fmijm  nh  tlfmiSt  Ijytorm-  Ottril  Irm  t  aUf 

Wt  1^^  Mmi        Im  r*r,  tufttmw'  %t  il  i  Uit  f*m  I  kfwMnrk,  it 

U  S»  .  .  .  au>)  ttifh  \i  tlfunS  yuUtmi-  S  d  i  ttk  /Mr  t 

X>  iT,  M.r.x.  codd.  Qrac  «(  wm.  (inc.  Syr.  SiiD.)fm  omn. 
TUi  imi  itrH+  ifvmnrii,  Olftm.  Alex.).  iyA  rifut—  yiyinv^  n, 
D«boff«»lr. 

Bane  Uctionm  maii  nangMeam  agttoKxmt  (ntti  psatmvm 
aliaibi  mpiaant),  Jiut  Hut.,  Clem.  M»x.,  Method., 
Juvena,  Tyoon.,  Aug.  JZoM  lUarn,  Bv.  Ebionit.  <v. 
Epipb.  Ifi. 


TBI  TaAinnoDKATira  >— 
Mt 

iymnnt,  imiitn  mini. 


■  T>AinnoinuTi<«  >— 

17*  mml  a<»        U  ««r  MfiXw  X<>«m-  GhU  Um  i  Mt 
uv  i  itttrvrii  it  ^  liitmrm'  imtCm  aini, 
V>  mmi  ij'toln  fin)  U  fj(  MfiMr*   OM>  i«n>  i  tlk  lim  t 


lik  t*  caj  fant  iyinn  Im        >ifiXw  iiywrmr  Otril  irm  < 

Mt  ijum  i  wXiXiy^'Mc,  mirtZ  im^vtrt. 
We  may  alKi  oompan  Ao  ISSS .  .  .  ^tmrT^lrm4Jlt|nm,  ^  aai  it 

y*f.)'  Tlil  fua  ■<  ri,  i^i  riyufn  ytyiwtvti  n,   Ct  Be  1*  S^. 

Hie  main  qaeation  here  ii  u  to  the  reading  of  Lk  S» :  I)^ 
r^jui^ff  ytyirnpuk  ri  is  cleariy  Western,  with  strong  Latin  sap- 
port,  tboiigh  even  here  the  whole  family  is  not  included,  e  i 

{[Oing  the  other  nay ;  the  absence  ol  Syriac  evidence  is  also 
luportant.  The  natural  inference  would  be  that  the  reeding, 
although,  no  doubt,  very  ancient,  was  not  really  primitive.  And 
when  we  think  how  strong  the  temptation  would  be  to  assimi- 
late the  text  of  the  Ooepelto  that  of  the  psahn,  and  how  readily 
this  latter  text  would  fall  in  with  ideas  that  are  known  to  have 
been  current  in  the  Snd  cent.,  the  presumption  against  its 
originality  is  increased.  In  any  case  Luke  is  the  only  Gospel 
affected.  The  agreement  oC  Matthew  and  Mark  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  reading  found  in  them  was  found  also  in  the 
common  S^mop.  document.  Luke  can  at  most  represent  ouly 
a  separate  tradition,  which  hardly  in  this  instanoe  catriea  with 
it  so  much  weight  as  the  others. 

II  the  common  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  then  the  first  half 
of  the  words  presenu  a  coincidence  with  Fs  27,  the  second  hall 
with  Is  42>.  The  words  heard  at  Uie  Transfiguration  also  pre- 
sent a  general  resemblance  to  Pt  S.  That  psalm  ii  directly 
quoted  m  Act*  and  Hebrews. 

p.  The  nature  of  the  Manifestation. — It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  OT  prophets  that  the  revelations 
made  to  them  sometimes  took  the  form  of  remark- 
able sights  and  sometimes  of  remarkable  sounds. 
At  least  these  are  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
described  to  us;  what  exactly  were  the  pHycho- 
logical  phenomena  corresponding  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  say.  They  belong  to  the  jieeuliar  experi- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  Jewish  notions 
about  the  Bath  ^Cl  are  an  extensijn  of  the  aame 
idea  (Weber,  Jiid.  T/ieol.'p.  mt). 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  manifestations  at 
the  Baptism  and  at  the  Transliguration  were  similar 
in  kind.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  known  only 
to  Jesus  Himself,  perhaps  in  th'e  one  case  also  to 
the  B.iptist,  and  in  the  other  to  one  or  more  of  the 
apostles  who  possessed  the  prophetic  endowment. 
Tlirough  such  a  channel  as  this  the  Divine  ap- 
proval of  the  Son  was  in  all  probability  commum- 
cated  to  men.  The  significance  of  this  Divine 
testimony  will  come  before  us  later. 

(6)  The  correlative  term*  '  Father '  and  '  Son.' — 
We  are  told  (Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  p.  156)  that 
it  is  contrary  to  Jewish  usage  to  speak  of  God  as 
'the  Father  simply  without  some  such  addition 
as  '  who  is  in  heaven.'  The  only  exceptions  occur 
in  prayers.  It  also  appears  that  great  care  and 
reserve  were  used  in  tlie  application  of  this  title 
e^enerally.  The  Targums,  wliere  they  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it,  adopt  a  paraphrase. 

In  this  respect  the  Gospels  show  a  marked  con- 
trast. Our  Lord  does,  indeed,  make  nse  of  the 
Jewish  form  (which  is  found  most  frequently  in 
Matthew,  but  cf.  also  Mk  ll"",  Lk  II") ;  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  real  instances  of  this  nse 
may  have  been  more  numerous  than  would  appear 
from  our  Gospels. 

At  the  same  time  the  Christian  use  ^oee  ha 
beyond  the  Jewish  limitations.  And  besides  the 
general  use  as  applied  to  the  disciples,  there  is  a 
special  nse  in  which  our  Lord  reserves  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  Himself.  He  nowhere  speaks 
of  '  our  Father,'  numbering  Himself  with  His  fol- 
lowers. The  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  an  exception, 
because  it  is  a  form  prescribed  to  the  disciples,  and 
constructed  entirely  for  them.  The  prayers  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  are  different. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord  constantly  speaks  of 
•  my  Father,'  whether  with  (Mt  7"  10"  15"  16" 
l^ii  u.  or  without  addition.  And  this  nse  ap- 
parently goes  back  even  to  His  childhood  (Lk  2"). 

The  use  in  question  is  illustrated  in  a  numbiar 
of  ways.  So  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Hus- 
bandmen, where  the  '  beloved  son '  Qdk  12"),  who 
is  also  '  heir,'  is  distinguished  from  all  other  mes- 
sengers. &k>  again  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast,  which  the  king  makes  for  his  son  (Mt  22<}  t 
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where,  thongh  the  parallel  in  Lk  14'*  may  point  to 
this  description  as  added  later,  the  instance  just 
given  would  at  least  show  that  it  lay  near  at  hand  ; 
and  some  further  support  is  ^ven  to  it  bv  the  part 
played  by  the  '  bridegroom '  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins. 

In  any  case  the  whole  argument  of  Mt  17"  turns 
ov  the  distinction  between  '  son '  and  '  stranger.' 
And  the  point  of  the  discussion  about  Ps  110'  (Mk 
]2»->')  is  just  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  is  not 
'  son  of  David '  in  the  same  sense  in  which  other 
members  of  his  lineage  are  spoken  of  as  sons.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  oome  back  to  some  of  these 
passages  presently. 

We  observe  in  our  Lord's  use  of  the  titles 
'Father'  and  'Son'  in  connexion  with  Himself 
an  ascending  scale.  First,  there  are  the  places 
where  He  speaks  of  God  as  His  heavenly  father, 
or  Father  in  heaven,  after  ordinary  Jewish  usage 
(Mt  7"  etc.,  see  above).  Then  there  are  the  places 
where  He  speaks  of  God  as  '  my  Father '  without 
addition,  which  are  too  numerous  to  need  specifica- 
tion. Then  we  come  to  a  smaller  number  of  pas- 
sages in  which  '  the  Son '  and  '  the  Father '  are  at 
once  opposed  and  associated.  And  lastly,  there 
are  the  cases  in  which  mention  is  made  of  'the 
Father'  and  'the  Son,'  where  the  correlation  is 
not  expressed  but  implied.  The  last  two  classes  of 
passages  alone  will  require  some  discussion. 

The  i-lassical  passage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  for 
the  correlative  use  of  '  the  F'ather'  and  '  the  Son ' 
is,  of  course,  Mt  1 1"  ||.  By  the  side  of  this  we  have 
'  Mk  IS'"  II  [v.l.]  and  the  important  and  maeh  de- 
bated verse  Mt  28"'. 

Dalman  (see  pp.  231-233)  allows  the  first  of  these 
passages  to  stand,  explaining  it  aa  a  figurative 
application  of  tlie  relation  of  'father  and  son.' 
Ilie  relation  of  Jesus  to  Him  whom  we  call  '  the 
Father'  is  such  a  relation,  and  therefore  implies 
mutual  knowledge.  But  the  other  places,  he 
thinks,  bear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  theo- 
logical language  of  the  Early  Church  ;  and  he 
would  sot  them  down,  in  their  present  form,  to 
the  reflex  influence  of  that  language.  He  ques- 
tions the  use  by  our  Lord  Himself  of  either  phrase 
as  a  theological  term.  And  this  kind  of  view  is, 
no  doubt,  widely  spread  in  critical  circles. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  note  that  the  passages 

t'ost  referred  to  are  not  the  only  evidence  for 
•ringing  the  use  in  ouestion  within  the  cycle  of 
S3moptic  language.  We  may  fairly  add  to  these 
for  this  purpose  Ac  I*- '  2"  j  for  not  only  is  the 
author  of  Acta  the  author  also  of  one  of  our 
Synoptic  Gospels,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
early  chapters  are  based  upon  a  document  that  is 
very  much  upon  the  same  level  with  the  sonroea 
used  in  the  Synoptics. 

Next,  we  ooserve  that  if  the  use  of  '  the  Father ' 
and  '  the  Son '  as  theological  terms  belongs  to  the 
Early  Church,  it  at  least  goes  back  to  the  very 
first  moment  at  which  we  possess  conteniix>rary 
evidence  for  the  vocabulary  of  that  Chun^n,  and 
indeed  to  a  date  which  is  not  more  than  23  years 
from  the  Ascension  (see  1  Th  I>).  And  at  the 
time  when  we  thus  first  meet  with  it  the  use  is  no 
novelty,  but  already  firmly  and  deeply  rooted, 
a  thing  generally  understood  in  all  the  Pauline 
Churches,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  withont  any 
hint  of  question  or  dispute  beyond  their  borders. 
As  we  shall  have  to  illustrate  this  more  at  len<;th 
in  the  next  section,  we  need  not  pursue  the  point 
further. 

These  facts  demand  an  explanation.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  rapid  growth  within  some 
23  to  26  years  of  a  usage  alreadv  so  fixed  and 
stereotyped?  Where  is  the  workshop  in  which 
it  was  fashioned,  if  it  did  not  descend  from  Christ 
Himself  ?  When  we  think  of  the  way  in  which 


the  best  authenticated  records  of  His  teaching 
lead  us  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the  challenged 
expressions,  it  seems  altogether  an  easier  step  to 
regard  them  as  the  natural  continuation  of  that 
toaching  than  to  seek  their  origin  wholly  outside 
it.  Of  the  two  alternatives  the  former  seems  not 
only  in  other  ways  the  more  satisfactory,  but 
really  the  easier  and  the  more  critical. 

2.  The  Best  of  the  New  Testa xe if T.—Tbt 
same  two  convergent  lines  of  doctrine  may  be 
traced  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  as  in  the  Ciospels. 
Here  again  we  have  two  groups  of  passages,  the 
one  introducing  the  title '  Son  of  God,'  and  the  other 
speaking  rather  of  'the  Father'  and  'the  Son.' 
And  here  again  we  find  the  two  groups  approach 
and  mutually  support  each  other. 

The  main  ditterence  between  the  Gospels  and 
the  rest  of  the  literature  is  that,  whereas  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  Gospels  there  is  an  ascending 
scale  of  expression,  corresponding!  to  the  gradual 
onfolding  of  the  new  conception  in  the  course  of 
the  history,  in  the  Epistolary  and  other  books 
(which  though,  as  writings,  for  the  most  part 
earlier  than  the  Gospels  in  point  of  composition, 
are  later  than  them  in  the  stage  of  development  to 
which  they  have  reference), — in  these  books  the 
process  reflected  in  the  Gospels  is  seen  as  complete. 
Both  titles,  or  seta  of  titles,  '  Son  of  God  and 
'  Father  and  Son,'  have  come  to  represent  definite 
theolopumena.  "Their  content  is  fixed,  and  carries 
with  It  a  distinct  doctrinal  meaning.  The  climax 
to  which  we  have  been  advancing  has.been  reached, 
and  now  simply  perpetuates  itself.  The  point 
gained  is  not  lost  agam. 

(a)  The  title  •  Son  of  God.'— Wo  open  the  Epistle 
which  stands  at  the  nead  of  the  collection  in  our 
Bibles,  and  the  state  of  belief  implied  in  it  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  very  first  verses  (Ro  1'"*). 
We  read  there  that  the  mam  subject  of  the  Gospel, 
or  new  announcement  to  mankind,  is  just  this, 
'  the  Son  of  God.'  And  the  nature  of  the  announce- 
ment respecting  Him  is,  tJiat  while  on  one  side  of 
His  Being  He  satisfies  the  conditions  expected  in 
the  Jewish  Messiah  by  His  descent  from  David, 
on  another  side  of  His  Being  He  is  defined  or 
marked  out  as  attaining  to  a  higher  desi^ation 
still.  He  is  nothing  less  than  '  Son  of  God.  And 
the  incontrovertible  proof  of  His  higher  nature  is 
to  be  seen  in  His  victory  over  death  by  the  Re- 
aurrection. 

The  term  'Son  of  God*  is  evidently  by  this 
time  chosen  and  established  as  the  standing  formula 
to  express  what  we  mean  by  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  If  in  the  OT  the  terra  did  not  necessarily 
imply  Divine  origin  in  the  strict  sense  at  all,  that 
state  of  things  has  once  for  all  been  left  behind  ; 
and  this  particular  formula  has  been  fixed  upon  by 
the  Christian  cotiscionsness  as  the  shortest  and 
most  decisive  expression  for  the  proposition  in 
which  its  whole  faith  centres. 

The  inference  which  we  thus  draw  from  the 
opening  verses  of  Ep.  to  Romans  is  confirmed  on 
all  hands,  and  shown  to  hold  good  for  every 
branch  of  the  Church.  We  need  not  star  to  illus- 
trate it  further  from  such  passages  as  Gal  Z",  Eph 
4»  for  the  Epp.  of  St  Paul.  But  Ac  shows  that 
to  preach  '  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God '  was  a 
current  way  of  describing  the  gospel.  A  like 
result  follows  from  1  Jn  3'  (where  •  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested'  is  a  name  for  what  was  after- 
wards called  '  the  Incarnation '),  and  1  Jn  4"  5'-  *• 
prove  clearly  that  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  was  the  cardinal  point  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Somewhat  more  indirectly  the  same 
conclusion  follows  from  He  4"  10"  and  Rev  2" 
(taking  up  the  description  of  l"*-**).  The  Crospel  of 
St.  John  {V*- ")  identifies  the  Only-begotten  with 
the  Logos  of  God. 
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(6)  The  titles  'Father'  and  'Son.'— In  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  are  in  the  region  of 
high  theology.  But  the  fundamental  assumptions 
of  the  Epistles  (Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannean, 
Hebrews)  are  on  the  same  plane.  From  the  first 
we  have  in  the  greetings  of  such  as  begin  with 
greetings  frequent  reference  to  the  standing  cor- 
relatives '  the  Fattier '  and  '  the  Son.'  There  never 
was  a  time  within  the  range  of  this  literature 
when  the  two  correlative  terms  were  not  under- 
stood and  accepted  as  part  of  the  essential  voca- 
bulary of  Christianity. 

When,  therefore,  we  read  in  Mt  28"  the  com- 
mand to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  this  combination  is  one  proved  to  have 
been  in  common  use  leaa  than  25  years  after 
the  command  is  said  to  have  been  given  ;  and  the 
complete  triad  is  proved  to  hftre  been  recognized 
very  little  later. 

We  repeat  that  the  matured  form  in  which  these 
conceptions  are  found  in  the  earliest  Epistles  seems 
to  us  abundantly  to  justify  not  only  the  few  places 
in  which  they  enter  into  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
but,  in  principle  at  least,  the  more  numerous  puMses 
in  whicli  they  occur  in  the  (}oB{>el  that  beu*  the 
name  of  St.  John  (see  below,  3  b  i). 

Note  on  (A«  tm  of  wmi  (mv.— Wc  must  reckon  with  th*  poMl- 
bility  that  wm  («u«)  In  Ao  »  4«d  wu  intended  to  be  Uken 
in  the  aenae  of  'Son.'  It  ceiteinlj  bu  thie  aenie  io  a  number 
of  places  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (see  below,  IIL  IX  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  (as  in  Mt  1218)  the  earlier  writers 
distinrtty  have  in  view  the  'Servant  of  Jehovah'  of  la  42^  etc 


Only  when  the  preachings  of  the  rospel  left  Jewish  ground  and 
began  to  Bprrad  among  peoples  Q;nonuit  of  Heb.  were  the  two 
senses  wholly  contused.  This  prooeaa,  indeed,  was  rapid ;  and 
the  effect  was  so  far  good  that  it  blended  with  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  '  Son '  a  quantity  of  valuable  teachiiw  rela^g  to 
the  '  Servant '  wliich  was  most  truly  applicable  to  Him  (though 
under  another  name),  and  which,  but  for  this,  might  have  met 
with  leas  attention.  On  the  passiu^  in  Acta  see  asp.  an 
excellent  note  by  Knowling  on  Ac  31' ;  ct.  also  what  is  Hod  by 
tbaaams  writer  on 'St.  Peter'a  Diaoounes,' pi  lUIL 

S.  TBB  SiaSIPIOANCB  OF  TBBSB  TiTLBS.— 
We  have  now  collected  most  of  the  data  bearing 
upon  our  subject.  The  next  step  must  be  to  con- 
sider their  significance  under  the  difl'erent  condi- 
tions in  which  we  have  found  the  titles  used.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  have  to  ask  what  they  really 
meant,  in  the  fulness  of  their  meaning,  (a)  for  tlie 
contemporaries  of  Jesus,  both  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  ;  (6)  for  Jesus  Himself ;  (c)  for  the  apostles, 
looking  back  upon  and  interpreting  them. 

(a)  ior  contemporaries,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish. 
— (L)  The  populace. — Not  much  can  be  extracted 
from  the  witness  of  the  demoniacs  (Mk  3"  ||  S'  II). 
If  we  read  into  it  a  higher  meaning  than  the  words 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  it  could  only 
be  by  assuming  a  providential  action  outside  the 
workingof  ordinary  laws.  The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas 
(Jn  11'*'''')  is  pierhaps  sufficiently  parallel  to  justify 
us  in  introducing  this ;  and  it  is  a  common  belief 
that,  where  the  human  will  is  most  dormant. 
Divine  influences  are  felt  moet  readily.  But, 
looked  at  psychologically,  the  confessions  of  the 
demoniacs  could  not  mean  more  than  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
expected  Messiah. 

(ii.)  The  centurion. — In  spite  of  the  divergent 
report  of  the  words  of  the  centurion  at  the  cross 
in  Lk  23^',  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
common  source  of  the  Synoptic  nan-ativeia  rightly 
reproduced  by  Mark  and  Matthew,  'Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.'  As,  however,  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  Luke  shonid  have  altered  this, 
and  as  there  are  other  details  in  the  history  of 
the  Passion  for  which  he  appears  to  have  inde- 
pendent authority,  it  in  possible  that  another 
version  of  the  words  may  have  reached  him  ; 
and  that  rersion  may  have  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  true  as  that  which  competes  wiHi  it.  If 
the  words  'Son  of  God'  were  really  used,  the 


sense  attaching  to  them  would  depend  to  some 
extent  on  the  nationality  of  the  centurion,  in 
regard  to  which  we  are  m  the  dark.  Probably 
what  was  in  his  mind  would  be  an  undefined  feel- 
ing of  awe,  and  a  consciousness  that  events  were 
happening  that  transcended  his  experience  and 
apprehension. 

(iiL)  The  ruling  dosses. — The  question  was 
directly  put  to  our  Lord  by  the  high  priest,  '  Art 
thon  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  (Mk  H"). 
And  the  assenting  answer  was  treated  as  blas- 
phemy. Still,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  was 
taken  aa  an  assertion  of  full  Divinity.  It  prob- 
ably was  taken  as  a  claim  to  be  the  Messiah. 
But  if  the  Jews  in  general  thought  of  the  Messiah 
as  superhuman  indeed,  but  not  strictly  Divine,  the 
high  priest  (unless  it  were  by  such  an  overmling 
•8  we  nave  considered  above)  is  not  likely  to  have 
meant  more  than  this.  The  claim  might  well 
seem  so  audacious  as  to  amount  to  blasphemy 
even  without  this  aggravation  (cf.  Holtzmann, 
Nevtest.  Theol.  L  286),  more  especially  as  it  in- 
cludes the  prophecy  of  a  second  coming  as  Judge. 

(iv.)  The  disciples. — ^The  highest  pomt  of  recog- 
nition of  our  Lord's  true  nature  was  no  doubt 
reached  in  St.  Peter's  confession.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  some  presumption  (the  extent  of 
which  we  would  not  exaggerate,  though  it  seems 
to  us  real)  that  St.  Peter  did  actually  use  the 
words  attributed  to  hun  by  Matthew.  If  so,  '  the 
Son  of  the  living  God '  would  be  stronger  still  than 
the  more  common  phrase  without  the  epithet. 
Not  only  (as  we  have  suggested)  does  this  at  once 
bring  liefore  the  mind  a  whole  ma's  of  most 
central  OT  teaching,  but  by  the  very  fact  of 
varying  from  and  tiding  to  the  current  phrase 
it  prepares  us  for  a  variation  from  and  addition  to 
the  meaning.  'The  Son'  is  emphatically  taken 
out  of  the  common  category  of  all  others  who  may 
be  described  as  '  sons.  And,  '  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  is  as  much  as  to  say  'the  Son  of 
Jehovah  Himself,'  the  God  of  Kevelation  and 
Redemption,  and  the  expression  of  His  Personal 
Being.  We  are  on  the  way  towards  the  ixaiq/airiM 
rijs  Si^ijt  xal  xopofHip  r^s  vroardrean  of  He  1*. 

(i)  For  Jesus  Himself. — But  the  question  that 
concerns  us  most  is,  of  course.  What  sense  did  the 
title  and  its  equivalents  bear  for  Jesus  Himself? 
And  here  again  we  shall  have  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion from  several  distinct  points  of  view.  We  shall 
do  well  to  look  at  it,  (L)  in  the  light  of  our  Lord's 
own  filial  consciousness;  (iL)  in  the  light  of  the 
external  testimony  home  to  Him  by  the  Father ; 
(iii.)  with  reference  to  the  two  distinct  thin^ 
Messiahship  and  Divinity;  (iv.j  and  lastly,  wiUi 
reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Divine  Son- 
ship  is  to  be  carried  back  behind  the  Incarnation. 

(i.)  The  Jilial  consciousness  of  Jesus. — We  have 
expressed  our  reluctance  to  speak  too  freely  of  the 
human  consciousness  of  our  Lord  (art.  Jesds 
Christ,  iL  603).  Bnt  there  can  be  no  question 
Uiat  the  central  constituent  in  that  oonsciousnesa 
was  the  complete  and  unclouded  sense  of  the 
filial  relation,  evidenced  at  once  by  perfect  mutn- 
ality  of  knowledge  between  the  Son  and  the 
Father,  and  perfect  submission  and  response  on 
the  port  of  the  Son  to  the  Father's  will.  On  this 
head  it  may  be  said  that  critics  of  all  shades  are 
agreed  (see,  e.g.,  Holtzmann,  Neutett.  Theol.  L 
281 L,  with  numerous  authorities  quoted  on  p. 
282;  alsoHamack,  What  isChriitianityt^.  12767) 

But,  that  being  so,  it  is  rather  strange  that  th(. 
references  to  this  filial  relation  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  should  be  so  comparatively  few.  It  is 
indeed  implied  in  the  many  places  in  which  (as 
we  have  seen)  Jesus  speaks  oi  '  My  Father '  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  Himself.  But,  wf^rt  from  these, 
there  are  bnt  two  conspicuous  passages  in  wliidi 
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the  relation  in  question  ia  described.  On  the  side 
of  action  we  have  the  snpreme  'obedience  unto 
death'  of  Mk  14»||  'Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  nnto  thee ;  remove  this  onp  from  _me : 
nowbeit  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt': 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  intimacy  of  in- 
ward converse  throughout  the  Passion  (Lk  23**. 
[»./.]*•).  And  on  the  side  of  knowledge  we  have 
the  one  great  passage,  Mt  ll**  '  No  one  knoweth 
the  Son,  save  tne  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.'  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  relation  that  '  all  things  have  been 
delivered'  unto  the  Son  by  the  Father  (t6.),  and 
tliat  whosoever  receives  the  Son  receives  i«aUy  the 
Father  who  sent  Him  (Mk  9"||). 

In  the  Svnoptic  Gospels,  with  these  few  excep- 
tions, the  filial  relation  is  rather  felt  as  an  under- 
lying presupposition  of  the  narrative  than  directly 
expressed  in  it.  But  when  we  torn  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  what  has  been  hitherto  of  the  nature^  of 
incidental  comment  or  implication  becomes  nothing 
less  than  a  standing  theme,  worked  out  in  great 
variety  of  detalL 

The  Son  ia  oome  fortli  from  Ood,  from  the  Father  (Jo  If 
ign. ») ;  He  is  not  oome  of  HimaeU,  but  is  sent  by  God  (8>>  17<0 J 
and  as  lie  comes  forth  from  God,  so  also  He  returns  to  God 

&3>  IS").  Re  is  come  in  the  Father's  name  (M>) :  not  to  seek 
U  own  will,  but  the  wUl  of  Him  that  sent  Him  (8<o  9»  14n  17i>) : 
to  do  that  will  is  the  support  and  stay,  the  ruling  function,  of 
His  whole  being  (43<).  It  follows  that  the  Son  does  not  seek 
His  own  glonr  but  the  Father's  (71°  8>o  17^) ;  and,  as  the  oon- 
verae  of  this.  He  does  not  glorify  Bimsell,  but  is  giorlBed  by  the 
Father  (1298  igo  175),  tbouf[h  the  Father  is  sioriied  in  the  Son. 
The  acts  of  the  Son  are  really  the  acts  of  the  FUher,  the 
natural  expression  of  that  perfect  intimacy  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other  (siK*)  8»  lOK-C-").  The  reciprocity  between 
them  is  complete,  it  is  seen  in  the  perfection  of  thar  mutual 
knowledge  Cf*'  10"  IT") :  so  that  the  teaching  of  the  Son  is 
really  the  teaching  of  the  Father  ni»  g>»-^»  12»-IB  uiv-M 
16U).  (It  ia  important  to  note  that  the  after-teaching  of  the 
Spirit  comes  under  the  same  description;  He  too  will  'not 
speak  from  himself;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall  bear, 
these  shall  he  speak '  (IfiU ;  ct  ISU)].  Henoe  the  lite  and  char- 
acter and  words  of  We  Son,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  a 
revelation  of  the  IWier  such  as  had  never  been  given  befor* 
mi»  W  W;  at.  lltLM).  The  great  fundamental  fact  is  that  the 
Son  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him  (1098 1411  i;xi}  •  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  one  (1038);  a  claim 
which  the  Jews  appear  to  have  understood,  for  they  accused 
our  Lord  of '  making  himself  equal  with  Ood '  (5i8)^ 

It  was  but  another  aspect  of  His  filial  relation  that  the  Son 
was  the  object  of  the  Father's  unwavering  and  uofidiing  love 
(Jn  3»  6»  ion  16*.  10  173).  14. » ;  ct.  1141  14«3) ;  that  the  Fkther 
bears  witness  to  Bim  (6^  SI8  1^  [and  we  observe  here  again 
that  the  witness  which  is  borne  to  the  Son  by  the  Father  is  also 
borne  by  the  Spirit  (1698)] ;  or,  to  use  a  summary  Jewish  expres- 
.  sion,  '  him  the  Father,  even  Ood,  hath  sealed '  (6^  Nor  is  it 
surprisine  that  the  prerogadvea  of  the  Father  are  committed  to 
the  Son  (33^  1S>  16i>  17?),  more  particularly  the  prerogative  of 
fud^ent  (.'isa.s?  939),  and  the  power  of  both  possessing  and 
Imparting  Ufe  (i»  11»  I48- »  17^ ;  cL  1<) :  or  that  the  Son  is  to 
be  honoured  as  the  Father  Is  honoured  (6^ ;  cf.  IS''.  *>) ;  or  that 
mankind  are  invited  to  'come 'to  the  Son  as  the  source  of  all 
highest  nourishment  lO*  ff»  Tf),  and  as  the  way  to  the  Father 
(«».  44.48  148).  ^ 

It  is  open  to  ns,  if  we  will,  to  think  that  in  this 
collection  of  sayings  there  is  an  element — possibly 
a  somewhat  considerable  element — that  represents 
not  so  much  what  was  actually  spoken  as  enlarge- 
ment or  comment  embodying  the  experience  and 
reflexion  of  the  growing  Church.  It  is  open  to  us, 
if  we  will,  to  thmk  that  the  part  played  by  such 
sayings  in  the  Grospel  is  proportionately  greater 
than  they  would  have  seemed  to  bear  to  any  average 
disciple  who  had  heard  the  Lord.  That  it  shoud 
be  so  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Gospel 
being  the  work  of  an  apostle.  It  would  be  the 
natural  and  deliberate  result  of  his  setting  himself 
to  write  a  rrev/ianKiir  tia-ryfKier,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  so  much  to  furnish  a  photographic  repro- 
duction of  the  events  as  to  fill  up  gaps  and  defici- 
encies in  the  records  of  preceding  evangelists.  But, 
wlien  every  deduction  is  made,  the  fact  remains 
that  sayings  of  this  character  there  most  certainly 
were ;  and  not  only  so,  but  on  the  showing  of  the 


most  critical  of  critics  they  supplied  the  real  key- 
note to  the  whole  history.  A  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  whatever  else  it  brings  out, 
brings  out  this,  that  the  root-element  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  was  a  sense  of  Sonship  to  th« 
Divine  Father,  deeper,  clearer,  more  intimate, 
more  all-embracing  and  all-absorbing,  than  ever 
was  vouchsafed  to  a  child  of  man. 

(ii.)  The  tentimony  of  the  Father.  —  We  have 
spoken  so  far  of  wnat  might  be  called  the  sub- 
jective consciousness  of  Jesus.  As  much  at  least 
as  this  not  only  follows  from  the  logic  of  the 
history,  but  is  distinctly  revealed  to  us — in  the 
Svnoptic  (3ospel8  sufficiently,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
abundantly.  But  to  this  subjective  conviction  on 
His  part  the  narratives  tell  us  that  there  was  also 
added  an  objective  confirmation.  The  conlirmu- 
tion  was  given  in  the  two  voices  at  the  Baptism 
and  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  1"  ||  9^  ||),  and  also 
— if  we  take  in  St.  John— by  the  voice  beard  at 
the  visit  of  the  Greeks  ( Jn  12").  How  are  we  to 
explain  these  utterances  ? 

If  the  narratives  are  well  founded,  we  are  not 
limited  in  our  explanation  by  any  inquiry  as  to 
Uie  corrent  contemporary  interpretation  of  such 
texts  as  Ps  2^,  Is  42i,  Dt  IS**,  however  much  the 
words  said  to  have  been  spoken  contain  reminis- 
cences of  or  allusions  to  those  texts.  For  the 
hearing  of  the  voices  was  what  might  be  called  a 
prophetic  hearing.  The  probability  is,  as  we  have 
hinted  above  (p.  672''),  tuat  just  as  on  the  third 
occasion,  while  the  crowd  said,  '  It  thundered,'  or 
'An  angel  spake  to  him,'  either  in  the  first  instance 
the  Baptist,  or  in  the  second  instance  the  three 
apostles,  or  perhaps  in  all  three,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  alone  was  aware  of  something  that  con- 
veyed a  more  articulate  sense  than  this.  But  in 
any  case  the  sense  thus  conveyed  was  conveyed  to 
the  spiritual  ear  bj  a  method  analogous  to  tiiat  of 
prophetic  inspiration. 

And  if,  on  the  occasions  in  question,  the  Spirit  of 
God  did  intimate  prophetically  to  chosen  witnesses, 
more  or  fewer,  a  revelation  couched  partly  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  the  meaning  of  the  revelation 
was  limited  to  the  meaning  of  those  older  Scrip- 
tures. On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  likely^  enough 
that  the  old  words  would  be  charged  with  new 
meaning — that,  indeed,  the  revelation  contained  in 
them,  though  linking  on  to  some  message  of  the 
past,  would  yet  be  in  substance  a  new  revelation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  Scriptures  of 
which  we  are  speakingcontributed,  each  in  its  way, 
to  create  that  Ideal  Figure  which,  in  dimensions 
varying  with  the  apprehending  eye  and  mind, 
hovered  before  the  imaginations  01  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus.  To  Jesus  Himself  it  reached 
the  fullest  dimensions  of  which  it  was  capable. 
And  we  may  assume  that  to  His  mind  the  an- 
nouncement '  Thou  art  my  Son '  meant  not  only 
all  that  it  had  ever  meant  to  the  most  enlightened 
of  seers  in  the  past,  but,  yet  more,  all  that  the 
response  of  His  own  heart  told  Him  that  it  meant 
in  the  present. 

It  might  well  content  ns  to  put  into  the  words 
this,  and  no  more.  But  it  is  pos.sil>le,  and  we 
should  be  justified  in  supposing — not  by  way  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  but  by  way  of  pious  belief — in 
view  of  the  later  history  and  the  progress  of  sub- 
sequent revelation,  that  the  words  were  intended 
to  suggest  a  new  truth  not  hitherto  made  known, 
viz.  that  the  Son  was  Son  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  Messianic  King,  or  of  an  Ideal  People,  but 
that  the  idea  of  Sonship  was  fulfilled  in  Uim  in  a 
way  yet  more  mysterious  and  yet  more  essential ; 
in  other  words,  that  He  was  son,  not  merely  in 
prophetic  contemplation  bat  in  actual  transcendent 
lact,  before  the  foundation  of  the  worlds. 
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(iii.)  MessiahjMp  and  divinity. — This  last  possi- 
bility brings  us  to  the  qviestion,  wliich  in  any  case 
we  shall  have  to  face :  What  exactly  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  title  '  Son  of  God  '  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  means  the  expected  Messiah, — that  at  least. 
But  how  much  more  does  it  mean  than  that?  In 
particnlar,  does  it  mean  the  Hon  as  incarnate,  or 
does  it  go  behind  and  beyond  the  Incarnation  T 

We  reserve  the  last  part  of  this  question  for  a 
moment.  In  the  meantime  we  must  attempt  to 
define  rather  more  exactly  the  relation  of  the  title 
'  Son  of  God '  to  the  conception  of  the  Me.<isiati.  In 
the  popular  mind,  at  the  period  with  which  we  are 
con(;ei  iicd,  the  two  things  would  be  simply  iden- 
tical. But,  as  we  80  constantly  see,  our  Lord  was 
not  content  merely  to  take  a  popular  idea  with  the 
conventional  stamp  upon  it.  In  His  hands  the 
popular  idea  is  nearly  always  remoulded,  renewed, 
brought  into  harmony  with  some  fresh  and  power- 
ful reality,  and  reissued  with  the  signature  of  that 
reality. 

He  had  done  this  with  the  title  SON  OF  Man. 
For  the  author  of  the  SimUitudes  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  for  those  who  inherited  his  tradition, 
the  Son  of  Man  was  just  the  Messiah  as  Judge. 
But  our  Lord  went  back  to  the  original  sources  of 
the  title,  Bn  7"  and  Ps  8* ;  and  He  thus  brought  it 
into  living  contact  with  the  conception  of  Man  as 
Man.  In  His  lips  it  was  the  Messiah  vs  Man,  the 
perfect  Man,  in  the  sense  of  being  more  man — more 
completely  embodying  in  Himself  the  essence  of 
all  that  went  to  make  man,  more  utterly  in  touch 
with  everything  in  man — than  any  who  had  ever 
borne  the  name  of  man  before. 

So,  too,  witli  the  title  '  Son  of  God.'  Its  meaning 
was  very  far  from  being  exhausted  by  the  holding 
of  a  certain  office  or  function,  such  as  that  of  the 
Messiah.  For  Jesus  the  phrase  means  the  absolute 
fulness  of  all  that  it  ought  to  mean — the  perfection 
of  Sonship  in  relation  to  God ;  in  a  word,  just  all 
that  sum  of  relations  and  habitudes  of  feeling  and 
thought  and  action  that  we  have  seen  so  amply  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It,  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  mind  lying  open  without  flaw  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  stream  of  Divine  love  pouring  in  upon 
it,  and  responding  to  that  love  at  once  with  exquisite 
sensitiveness  and  with  entire  completeness.  It  is 
indeed  the  very  perfection  of  what  we  mean  by 
reH^on  and  the  religious  attitude  of  the  soul  to 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  mind  of  Christ  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah  parted  in  two 
directions— one  covering  all  the  relationships  of 
man  to  man,  and  the  other  in  like  manner  covering 
all  the  relationships  of  the  perfect  Man  to  God.  It 
parted  in  these  directions,  and  it  was  resolvable 
into  the  two  complementary  ideals  to  which  they 
led.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  life  of  Christ  on 
earth  was  the  consummate  realization  of  those 
ideals.  [Conipare  with  the  above  an  admirable 
paragraph  in  Holtzmann,  Netttest.  Theol.  i  281  f.]. 

The  Jewish  title  'Messiah'  had  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  something  local  and  temporary;  and  as 
sucli  it  has  lost  rnucn  of  its  interest  for  the  modem 
world.  But  the  two  other  titles  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  imply  what  is  neither  local  nor 
temporary,  but  permanent  as  Humanity  itself. 
It  is  therefore  speciall  v  under  these  titles  that  our 
liOrd  most  freely  revealed  Himself. 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the  title  'Mes- 
biah '  which  although  present  was  not  quite  so 
prominent  in  the  other  two.  They  convey  to  us 
as  fully  as  it  could  be  conveyed  what  Jesus  was 
in  Himself.  But  they  do  not  bring  out  in  the  same 
relief  the  historical  mission  that  He  had  in  the 
first  instance  for  His  contemporaries  and  through 
them  for  all  after-ages.  The  wonderful  birth,  the 
wonderful  works,  the  crucifixion,  the  reonrrection, 


and  the  ascension  may  be  viewed  as  aspects  of  th# 
work  of  the  Son  of  Alan  and  of  the  Son  of  God,- 
they  are  aspects  of  the  work  of  salvation  and  of 
the  coming  forth  from  and  return  to  the  Father, — 
but  as  enacted  in  space  and  time  they  might  be 
more  appropriately  described  as  belonging  to  the 
manifestation  of  tne  Messiah. 

What  deeper  implications  are  there  in  the  title 
'  Son  of  God '?  Were  the  4th  cent.  Fathers  right  in 
claiming  that  He  who  bore  this  title  was  not  only 
in  the  full  sense  '  Son '  but  in  the  full  sense  '  God,' 
— that  to  be  the  Son  of  God  implied  identity  of 
nature  or  of  essence  ? 

We  may  say  with  confidence  that  a  Sonship  snob 
as  is  described  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  cany 
with  it  this  conclusion.  How  could  any  inferior 
being  either  enter  so  perfectly  into  the  mind  of  the 
Father  or  reflect  it  so  perfectly  to  man  ?  Of  what 
created  being  could  it  be  said,  '  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father '  t  We  need  not  stay  to 
pick  out  other  expressions  that  admit  of  no  lower 
interpretation,  because  the  evangelist  has  made  it 
clear  by  his  Prologue  what  construction  he  himself 
put  upon  his  own  narrative. 

But,  although  this  conclusion  can  really  be  mada 
good  independently  of  the  next  and  last  point  that 
we  have  to  consider,  it  is  to  some  extent  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  it  may  be  well  to  pass  on  to  ttds 
point. 

(iv.)  Pre-existenee. — ^When  we  use  the  title  'Son 
of  God,'  how  much  does  it  cover  !  Is  it  strictly  and 
properly  applied  to  the  incarnate  Christ,  or  does 
it  extend  backwards  before  the  Incarnation  T  In 
other  words,  does  it,  or  does  it  not,  imply  pre- 
existence  ?  We  cannot  disctus  this  question  ade- 
quately without  taking  in  the  rest  of  the  NT. 
We  may,  however,  provisionally  ask  what  infer- 
ence would  be  drawn  from  tlie  Gospels. 

And  in  regard  to  these  there  is  no  donbt  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  words  would  be 
satisfied  by  a  reference  to  Christ  as  incarnate.  All 
the  instances  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  would  come 
under  this  head.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
little  open  to  question  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Christ  IS  conceived  as  pre-existent.  Nothing  could 
l>e  more  explicit  than  the  opening  verse.  Christ  as 
the  Lo^s  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was 
God.  But  does  this  hold  good  of  Him  also  as  the 
Son  1  That  is  more  debatable.  We  have  to  look 
about  somewhat  for  expressions  that  are  fr«e  from 
ambiguity.    Perhaps  there  are  not  any. 

The  clearest  would  be  the  verse  Jn  1"  (which  ' 
belongs  to  the  evangelist),  if  we  could  be  sure  that 
the  common  reading  is  correct :  '  the  only-begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  seems 
to  speak  of  this  pre-existent  condition  (=«'/>it  rir 
eedr  of  v.')  as  though  it  belonged  to  Him  as  Son. 
But  then  we  are  confronted  by  the  well-known 
question  of  reading.  It  must  be  enou"!!  to  refer 
to  the  elaborate  note  in  WH,  and  to  Dr.  Hort's 
dissertation  (1876),  with  which  the  present  writer, 
so  far  as  his  judgment  goes,  would  express  his 
agreement.  But  the  reading  would  then  be  not 
'  the  onlv-begotten  Son,' but 'God  only-begotten.' 
Places  like  3"-  [v.L] ",  which  are  unambiguous  ha 
to  pre-existence,  do  not  clearly  connect  it  with '  the 
Son.'  Indeed  the  first  of  these  introduces  some- 
what unexpectedly  not  the  '  Son  of  God,'  but  the 
'  Son  of  Man,'  who  must  be  the  Son  incarnate.  At 
the  same  time  the  terms '  Father '  and  '  Son '  are  so 
correlative  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  snch 
phrases  as  '  My  Father  which  sent  me,'  '  Not  any 
man  hath  seen  the  Father  save  he  which  is  from 
God,'  '  I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen  with 
my  Father,'  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  relation 
of  Father  and  Son  existed  Mfore  the  Son  became 
incarnate.  At  any  rate  the  great  emphasis  on  the 
two  terms  wonid  seem  to  show  that  the  ra>«tion  to 
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irhich  they  point  is  not  a  passing  phase,  but  some- 
thing that  goes  deep  down  into  the  essence  of 

being. 

Or  perhaps  the  case  might  be  stated  thns.  The 
burden  of  proof  really  seems  to  lie  with  those  who 
wouid  refuse  to  associate  the  idea  of  pre-existence 
with  that  of  S  unship.  The  many  examples  in 
which  the  term  'Son'  is  used  without  any  snch 
implication  go  but  a  rery  slight  way  to  exclude 
it  where  it  is  really  suggested.  In  the  case  of  St. 
John  there  is  a  clear  presumption  that  it  is  so 
suggested ;  while  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  writers  had  not  reflected  upon  the 
subject  at  all,  and  did  but  reproduce  a  portion  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  upon  it.  The  decision  as  to 
how  far  the  Johuinean  presentation  is  to  be 
accepted  will  depend  upon  the  general  estimate 
of  tne  Fourth  Uospel  as  a  historical  authority. 
To  the  present  wnt^  it  seems  in  this  instance, 
as  in  BO  many  others,  just  to  supply  what  the 
other  Gospels  lead  us  to  the  re^e  of  without 
directly  supplying. 

(c)  For  tne  ajwUlet.  —  We  have  seen  that  the 
apostolic  writers  freely  make  use  of  the  title 
'Son  of  God'  as  a  formula  to  express  their  Chris- 
tian futh,  or,  as  we  mav  say  in  other  words,  in 
order  to  bring  out  their  belief  in  the  Divine  side 
of  the  nature  of  Christ.  What  they  meant  wonld 
be  very  similar  to  the  well-known  exordium  of  the 
Second  (so-called)  Epistle  of  Clement :  '  Brethren, 
we  ought  so  to  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  God  {C» 
xtfi  6eov),  as  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.'  The 
phrase,  in  each  case,  is  vague ;  to  define  it  more 
exactly  will  be  the  work  of  centuries;  but  the 
frame  or  mould  has  been  provided  by  which  the 
work  of  those  centuries  is  to  be  circumscribed. 

The  principal  question  that  meets  us  is  the  same 
as  that  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing  in 
regard  to  the  Gospels.  Does  the  term  'Son  of 
Gmi,'  as  used  by  the  apostles,  contain  any  implica- 
tion of  pre-existenoe,  or  is  it  limited  to  Chnst  as 
incamat«? 

Here  again  by  far  the  greater  number  of  passages 
are  ambiguous ;  if  they  do  not  suggest  pre-existence 
and  pre-existent  relations,  they  also  do  not  exclude 
them.  There  are,  however,  two  passages  that  bear 
upon  the  question  more  direotiy. 

One  is  the  openine  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews : 
'  God,  having  of  ola  time  spoken  unto  the  fathers 
in  the  prophets  .  .  .  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds ;  who  bemg  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and 
the  veiy  image  of  his  substance,  and  upholdmg  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  made 
purihcation  of  sinsL  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  majesty  on  high.' 

Two  ways  of  taking  this  passage  are  possible. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  we  argue  strictly,  it  may  be 
nrged  that  there  is  bnt  one  principal  clause  in  the 
sentence,  to  which  all  the  other  snbordinate  and 
relative  clauses  are  referred.  This  principal  clause 
speaks  of  the  Son  [of  God].  It  would  therefore 
follow  that  all  the  relative  clauses  point  back  to 
Him  as  Son.  That  is  to  say,  that  at  Son  He 
made  the  worlds';  as  Son  He  is  the  eflfulgenoe 
of  the  Divine  glory,  the  image  of  the  Divine  sub- 
stance ;  as  Son  He  upheld  and  upholds  all  things. 
That  wonld  carry  back  the  Sonship  to  the  time 
before  creation,  and  wonld  make  it  aa  attribute 
pertaining  to  the  essence  of  Christ's  Godhead. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  ought  in  this  case  to  argue  strictly. 
Because  the  relative  clauses  refer  to  the  Son,  it 
does  not  quite  necessarily  follow  that  they  refer  to 
Him  as  Son.  It  may  oe  urged  that  the  main 
contrast  in  the  passage  is  between  the  previous 
nv«lations  through  the  prophets  and  tine  final 
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revelation  through  the  Son,  i.e.  the  incarnate  Son, 
and  that  this  contrast  dominates  the  whole  pas- 
sage, many  parts  of  which  do  indeed  point  to  the 
Son  as  incarnate  ('  whom  be  appointed  heir  of  tdl 
things,' '  when  he  made  purification  of  sins,'  '  sat 
down  at  the  right  hana').  The  other  clauses, 
which  imply  pre-existence,  would  then  be  referred 
to  the  Son  not  strictly  as  such,  but  by  a  slight 
and  quite  natural  laxi^  of  language  to  Him  who 
[afterwards,  in  view  of  His  incarnation]  came  to 
be  specially  called  '  Son.'  This  second  way  of 
taking  the  passage  is  not  really  stretched  beyond 
what  is  common  enough  in  language,  though  the 
first  would  be  more  accurate. 

The  other  passage  is  Col  IW- "  '  the  Son  of  his 
love  .  .  .  who  is  the  image  (tUdn)  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation'  ^rpwrinroKm 
■riin)t  KTtreus).  Kow,  it  is  true  that  in  biblical 
usage  the  leading  idea  in  vpuriroKot  is  that  of  the 
legal  rights  of  the  firstborn,  bis  precedence  over 
all  who  are  bom  after  him  (cf.  Bo  8").  But  in  a 
context  like  this,  in  view  of  the  definmg  Kenitive 
wimit  jerl^em, -it  seems  wrong  to  exclude  uie  idea 
of  priority  as  well  {rpb  rdinit  icTlnwt  ytn>ii0^t, 
Theodrt. ;  otherwise  Haupt,  Gefanpentehqfttbri^, 
p.  27).  There  is  not  a  direct  allusion  to  Ps  89*  W, 
thongh  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Messianic 
application  of  that  verse  led  bv  sevwal  steps  to 
the  use  of  the  term  here.  It  brings  in  another 
cycle  of  expressions  which  help  to  carry  back  the 
conception  of  sonship  from  the  historic  to  the  pre- 
historic stage.  See,  further,  Lightfoot,  Col.  aaloe. 

Ro  8',  where  the  Son  does  not  become  the  Son 
by  being  sent,  but  is  already  'God's  own  Son' 
(emphatic)  before  He  is  sent,  tends  the  same  way. 

In  the  Epp.  of  St.  John  there  is  nothing  quite 
conclusive.  vVe  are  really  at  the  same  level  aa  in 
the  Gospel.  But,  as  there,  the  absolute  use  of  '  the 
Father*^ and  'the  Son'  and  of  'God  the  Father' 
(1  Jn  2a-«  4"  8'»  2  Jn  »■<•',  cf.  1  P  1',  Jnde')  sug- 

fests  a  conception  of  Sonship  which  dates  bade 
ehind  the  historic  manifestation.    On  Jn  1>*  se« 
above. 

JfoU  on  tA»  origin  o/  tA«  Ohriitian  ute  tif  th*  tiUa  'Smtf 
Ood.'—ln  his  able  and  iDtereating  but  far  too  oonSdent  aiM 
sweeping  booli,  Die  At\fdnge  unttrer  RiHgim  (Tfiblngen  XL 
Leipzig,  1901),  p.  296,  PioL  Wernle  of  Basel  oommlta  blmaell  to 
the  propoaition  that '  from  the  OT  and  from  Babbioiaa  thera  is 
no  road  that  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.' 
He  allows  that  the  title  'Son  of  Ood'  is  strictly  Jewish,  bet  he 
appear*  to  think  that  the  further  step  '  Son  of  Ood-Qod'  was 
taken  upon  Oentile  ground,  through  the  lax  ideas  broo^t  io  by 
the  oonvarts  from  paganism,  and  their  readiness  to  amnit  new 
divinitiei  to  the  Pantaneon.  Against  this,  indeed,  ought  tightly 
to  be  set  the  taut  that  the  first  lesson  that  uqr  leatnt  on 
ooming  over  to  OhrisUanity  was  the  great  lesson  that  Ood  is 
One.  But  it  was  not  realiy  left  to  the  Gentile  Ohri«tiaiis  to 
orown  an  ediilae  that  was  moomplete  without  them.  Wende 
himseU  evldentlT  teeis  that  St.  Paul  had  already  gone  far  by 
identitying  Christ  with  the 'Lonl' of  OT.  Ha  lsob%ed  fnithar 
to  say  that  in  bis  Christology  St  Paul  is  not  really  a  Jew,  and 
to  set  down  this  side  of  bS  t«aohing  to  a  supposed  'mytho- 
logical tendency '  which  he  himself  is  unable  to  aooount  tor. 

It  is  one  of  the  ground  fallacies  of  Wemle's  book  to  attrtbnte 
tartoomwditotheinitiaUveof  St.  FkuL  11  the  dslilotlon  ol 
Christ  had  bean  really  due  to  him,  and  if  in  canying  It  out  ha 
had  been  aoUng  In  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  (Arlstlan 
oommnnity,  we  should  most  certainly  have  heard  of  it.  But  it 
is  quite  beyond  question  thatOhrist  HimseU  was  aooused  before 
the  Sanhedrin  ol  an  extreme  form  of  Uaaphemy,  and  that  It 
was  upon  that  charge  that  He  was  condemned  (HkMU-M|]L  In 
the  Fourth  Ocspel  we  are  expressly  told  that  tlie  Jews  r«,gaided 
the  (dahn  of  Christ  as  'making  nimself  equal  with  QoA'  (Jn 
SI').  It  is,  however,  another  <n  Wernle^  ground  laUaeics  to 
treat  espedally  the  Jewish  element  in  this  Ckispal  with  great 
one^ideaness  (see  Svnomt.  Frag*,  p.  a  real  Uat  npoo  aa 
otherwise  excellent  book}L 

The  only  at  all  oontemporaiy  attempt  known  to  tht  iii  wmnt 
wrltsr  to  distinguish  radically  between  utk  (mS  and  tSk 
CItm,  Horn.  zvC  16,  16  (cl.  z.  VS).  It  is  characteristlo  of  th* 
teaching  of  that  curiously  isolated  production.  At  a  later  data 
the  disOnotion  became  the  main  tulorum  of  Aiianlo. 

III.  The  Early  Church.— We  might  sum  up 
at  the  point  we  have  reached ;  bnt  it  seems  better 
to  pass  on  a  few  steps  beyond  the  clow  of  NT. 
which  ia  not  a  real  break. 
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1.  Th*  tub-Apottolie  Fathers. — In  the  sab-Apoe- 
tolic  writings  we  find  a  ptate  of  thin^  very  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  left  behind.  There  ia 
no  doubt  a  certain  amonnt  of  usage  in  which  the 
term  '  Son '  may  be  appropriately  explained  of  the 
Incarnate. 

Such  would  be,  e.g,,  Ignatius,  Smym.  L  1, '  per- 
suaded as  touching  our  Lord  that  he  is  truly  of 
the  race  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  Son 
of  God  by  the  Divine  will  and  power,  truly  bom 
of  a  virgin.'  This  is  clearly  modelled  on  Bo  1' 
(similarly  Bam.  v.  9,  11). 

But  even  in  this  writer  there  are  instances  where 
a  less  restricted  sense  would  seem  to  be  intended, 
as  in  the  Trinitarian  passage,  Magi^  xiiL  1,  '  that 
ye  may  prosper  in  all  things  ...  in  the  Son  and 
Father  and  in  the  Spirit'  (tr  v(>  icai  rarpl  koI 
ir  xveiiuiTi)i  and  in  Kom.  inscr.,  '(the  Church] 
which  I  also  salute  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Father'  (vtov  varoit).  We  seem 
to  have  here  the  absolute  use  ot  'Father'  and 
'Son'  as  correlative  to  each  other,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Incarnation.  Cf.  Magv.  vi  1,  'Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  with  the  Father  before  the  worlds 
and  appeared  at  the  end  of  time ' ;  if  the  Father- 
hood 18  pre-mundane,  the  Sonship  must  also  be 
pre-mundane. 

All  ambiguity  is  removed  in  Bam.  vi.  12,  where 
we  have  the  first  express  reference  of  the  plural  in 
6n  1"  to  '  the  Son,  '  For  the  scripture  saith  con- 
cerning us,  how  be  saith  to  the  Son  :  Let  us  make,' 
etc.  (cf.  v.  6).  The  strange  reading  '  Son  of  God,' 
fointed  into  the  free  quotation  of  £x  17'*  in  Bam. 
xii  0,  can  hardly  be  adduced,  because  Joshua 
is  regarded  as  a  type  by  anticipation  of  the  In- 
aamate. 

Another  quite  clear  passage  is  Herm.  Sim.  ix. 
12.  2,  where  the  Son  of  God,  eo  nomine,  is  described 
as  '  anterior  to  all  creation,  so  that  he  became  the 
Father's  adviser  in  his  creation '  [i  /Ur  lAis  toD  6eoD 
rdnit  Trjt  KrUrtwt  airroO  vpcyti'iaTfpis  iarai,  k.t.\.). 
This  evidently  takes  up  the  vfrnrbroKot  rdr^  icrlireut 
of  Col  I'*,  assuming  the  doctrine  if  not  actually 
referring  to  the  words. 

Of  the  group  of  passages  in  Patr.  Apost.  where 
rait  is  certainly  used  in  the  sense  of  '  Son,'  one  at 
least,  Ep.  Diogn.  viiL  9-11,  refers  nnequivocally  to 
the  pre-Incamate,  'having  conceived  a  great  and 
unalterable  scheme,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
Son  alone'  (dvexou'wraTO  fiAnifTu  iratSl).  The  state 
of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  wnile  in  Patr.  Apost. 
the  title  is  still  predominantly  referred  to  the  in- 
oamate  state,  the  writers  have  no  sense  of  being 
confined  to  this,  and  are  quite  prepared  to  go  be- 
yond it. 

When  we  come  to  Justin  all  distinction  is  ob- 
literated, and  the  Son  is  franklv  identified  with 
the  Logos ;  Apol.  iL  6,  '  But  to  tne  Father  of  all, 
who  is  unbegotten,  there  is  no  name  given.  .  .  . 
And  his  Son,  who  aJone  is  properly  called  Son,  the 
Word,  who  also  was  with  him  and  was  begotten 
before  the  works,  when  at  first  he  creat^  and 
arranged  all  things  by  him,'  etc.  (6  Si  vlit  ixelyov, 
i  fUrot  Xtyd/uvos  Kvplut  vl6t,  i  Xiyot  rpi>  twp  roti;* 
/fdrwr  kqX  twin'  kqX  ytrni/urot,  K.r.X. ).  Here  we  not 
only  have  '  Son '  and  '  Word '  used  as  convertible, 
but  a  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  'genera- 
tion' as  involved  in  'Sonship,'  which  a  little  later 
in  Origen  took  shape  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Generation  {de  Princ.  I.  iL  4,  9).  Before  this,  in 
Ignat.  Eph.  viL  2,  both  words  yeyyTp-dt  and  iyivvrrrot 
(v.l.  ytnp-la  and  i,yitrr(rot)  had  been  applied  to 
Christ,  but  with  qnitis  untechnical  freedom  (cf. 
Lightfoot,  ad  loe.,  and  iL  90-94 ;  also  Bobertson, 
Athanariut,  pp.  149,  475  n.|. 

The  passage  of  Justin  is  very  important  as  a 
landmark.  From  'tiiat  time  forwards  what  might 
be  called  the  metaphysical  treatment  of  the  title 


'Son'  becomes  more  and  more  common  until  ik 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  writers  of  tne  4th  century. 

you  on  Ut»  tneaning  qf  'Son'  in  the  ApoiUaf  Ortd, — 
There  aroM  in  Oennaoy  in  the  yean  1882-18M  a  latbcr  (han 
diacusdon  about  the  Apoatlea*  Creed,  begun  bv  Haniack  aad 
taken  up  by  Zahn,  Kattenbuach,  Cremer,  and  otnen.  Thia  alao 


produced  in  England  an  admirable  little  Tolume  o(  lecture*  by 
Dr.  Swete  {The  ApoHUt'  Creed,  Cambridge,  18» 
a  concise  account  of  meet  ot  the  point*  at  inne. 
m*  the  question  a*  to  the  inteipretatlon  o(  the 
the  Creed,  which  Haniack  wished  to  limit  to  the  historic,  aa 


Swete  (The  ApoMee'  Creed,  Cambridge,  18M),  which  give* 
oint*  at  issue.  Among  th< 
itatlon  o(  the  term  '  Son 


in 


contrasted  with  the  prehistoric,  Sonship.  Dr.  Swete  perhna 
(p.  mil.)  a  lltUe  OTetstatea  both  Hamack's  contention  and  tn* 
mrength  ot  the  argument*  against  it.  And  yet  that  contention 
i*  reaJly  too  sweeping,  though  the  point  made  by  Kattenbusch 
in  hi*  recently  completed  larger  work  (fiae  ApotL  Smbot,  ii. 
SMI.),  that  the  clause  tiw  ytmiSim  im  raayi.  iy.  n.  Mmfimt  «ir 
rmf$.  show*  that  the  Metorie  yitnnt  was  in  the  author's  mind, 
appears  to  be  nlid.  It  is  true  tlut  the  ilist  Interest  in  this 
paragraph  o(  the  Creed  is  in  liistorical  fact*.  But  at  the  *am* 
time,  as  Kattenbusch  also  very  rightly  observes,  there  Is  no 
antiUiesis  to  the  Christology  ot  Pre-existence.  The  question  I* 
not  really  raised ;  and  yet,  a*  we  might  perhaps  put  it,  th* 
conception  ot  Sonahip  u  open  on  thai  tide.  We  are  re- 
minded that  the  Creed  is  in  it*  origin  Western  and  not  OrientaL 
And  for  Western  thought  mote  equally,  the  denial  of  a  purel7 
natural  birth  may  be  taken  to  imply  pre-existenoe. 

It  should  be  added  Uiat  recent  researdi  place*  the  origin  of 
the  Creed  with  confidence  in  the  flret  half  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and 
many  would  say  in  the  first  quarter;  *o  that  It  would  be 
strictly  parallel  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

2.  Marcelliu  of  A  nq/ra.  — One  episode  in  the 
controversies  of  the  4th  cent,  has  a  not  incon- 
siderable retlex  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of 
NT. 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra  was  one  of  the  keenest 
supporters  of  Nicene  doctiine.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  asserted  it  on  dillerent  grounds  from 
those  commonly  bronglit  forward.  The  position 
he  took  up  was  in  the  first  instance  biblical.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Arians  exploited  in  their  own 
interest  the  title  'Son.'  They  inferred  from  it 
the  posteriority  and  inferiority  of  Him  by  whom 
it  was  home.  Marcellus  appears  to  have  met 
them  by  saying  that  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  title  was  unwarranted  and  indeed  altogether 
wide  of  the  mark.  According  to  him,  the  title 
'  Son '  had  no  reference  to  origin  or  to  the  pre- 
existent  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father.  The 
proper  term  to  denote  this  relation  was  in  his  view 
not  '  Son,'  but  '  Logos.'  It  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
take to  say  that  he  denied  the  '  Trinity '  or  the 
distinct  hypostatic  existence  of  the  Logos,  though 
some  of  nis  speculations  were  not  quite  easily 
reconcilable  with  this.  But  his  main  contention 
was  that  '  Logos '  was  the  proper  name  of  the  pre- 
Incamate  and  '  Son '  of  the  Incarnate,  and  that 
the  biblical  writers  observed  this  distinction,  the 
only  apparent  exception  being  cases  in  which  the 
title  '  Son '  was  used  '  prophetically.'  Eusebins  of 
Cffisarea,  who  replied  to  him,  marshals  an  impos- 
ing array  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  separate  desig- 
nations which  he  maintains  to  have  been  also  xuSi 
of  the  Son  before  the  Incarnation ;  but  they  are 
nearly  all  wide  of  the  mark,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  on  this  ground  the  victory  rests  rather 
with  his  opponent  (see  Euseb.  de  £ccl.  Theol.  i. 
17-20,  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  xxiv.  866-896;  and  on  the 
whole  rontroversy,  esp.  the  monograph  by  Zahn, 
Marcfllus  von  Ancvra,  Gotha,  1867  ;  and  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Personality  (London,  1901,  pp^ 
208-21S). 

Concltuion. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  assertion  of  Marcellus  in  regard 
to  the  biblical  usage  was  really  very  much  in  the 
right  direction,  though— as  is  so  often  the  cas* 
with  the  ancients,  when  they  have  got  bold  of  • 
right  principle  in  criticism  or  exegesis — it  ia 
rather  too  sweeping  and  unqualified. 

As  compared  with  Marcellus  and  the  modem 
revivers  of  his  opinion,  our  own  conclusion  from  the 
evidence  pMwed  in  review  would  be,  that  while  it 
is  nndonbtedly  tme  that  the  biblical  writers  and 
tiie  other  early  Christian  writers  before  Justin, 
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start  from  the  Incarnation  and  etre  thinking 
primarily  of  this,  their  thought  does  not  neces- 
sarily end  with  it.  It  seems  to  point  backwards 
into  the  dim  past  behind  it.  Certainly  there  is  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  restricting  the  meaning 
of  the  title  to  the  incarnate  state  and  no  other. 
The  writers  are  so  far  from  guarding  tbemselves 
against  any  reference  beyond  the  Incarnation  that 
they  seem  rather  naturally  to  suggest  it.  The 
Son  is  so  called  primarily  as  incarnate.  But  that 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Incarnation  must  needs 
be  also  larger  than  the  Incarnation.  It  must 
needs  have  its  roots  in  the  eternity  of  Godhead. 
[See  esp.  a  very  instructive  and  carefully  balanced 
discussion  in  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Ferton- 
ality,  pp.  ISSff.,  211-216]. 

LrrsatTCRB.  —The  most  important  litemtore  will  hare  been 
nfficiently  indicated  In  tlie  coune  ot  the  article.  The  work* 
to  which  the  writer  hiniself  owes  most  are  Dalman's  WorU  J$tu 
(Leipiif ,  1898),  and  H.  J.  Holtzmann'i  NtuUtt.  Tluoloaie  (Frei- 
DurK  L  B.  D.  Leipzig,  1897).  To  these  should  now  be  added 
Bamack'a  D(u  Wetm  dn  ChritUntmni  (admirably  tranilated 
ooder  the  title  What  it  Christianity  I  London,  1901),  wliiuh  has 
a  rery  suggestiTS  treatment  ot  the  subject,  though  too  im- 
patient ol  Tormulated  doctrine ;  and  the  portion  of  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Peraonaiiti/tiuattTetemd  to.  Younger  students 
should  not  tail  to  hare  recourse  to  Dr.  Swete's  AmMet  Omd 

(Ounbridge,  lau).  W.  Sanday. 

SON  OF  HAN.  —  1.  An  expression  occurring  in 
both  OT  and  NT,  and  used  in  the  following 
applications.  (1)  A  poet,  synonym  of  'man,'  found 
in  parallelism  with  '  man '  (the  word  for  '  man '  in 
the  two  clauses  being  in  the  original  a  diflerent 
one).  See  the  occurrences  in  §  6 ;  and  add  Ps  144"' 
(for  I'^itn? !  U  ¥)■  (^)  Ezek.  the  title  under  which 
the  prophet  is  regularly  addressed  by  J',  2''*3''* 
and  upwards  of  90  tames  besides.  Ezek.  has  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  majesty  of  J" ;  and  the  ezpressioa 
is  no  doubt  intendea  to  mark  the  distance  which 
separated  the  prophet,  as  one  of  mankind,  from 
Him.  The  title  is  borrowed  from  Ezek.  in  Dn  8". 
(3)  In  the  vision  in  Dn  7  the  glorious  being  whom 
Dan.  sees  brought '  with  the  douds  of  heaven '  to 
the  Almighty,  after  the  fourth  beast  (representing 
tiie  empire  of  the  Seleucidse)  is  slain,  to  receive  an 
everlasting  and  universal  dominion  (v.''),  is  de- 
scribed as  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man '  (Aram.  *i3f 
t))|;).  The  expression  means  simply  a  figure  in 
human  form.  What  the  figure  was  intended  to 
denote  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
At  an  early  date  (see  §  11}  it  was  undoubtedly  in- 
terpreted of  the  Messiah,  and  the  same  view  has 
been  largely  held  down  to  the  present  time  {e.g.  by 
Ewald,  Biehm,  and  Behrmann) ;  but  in  the  authors 
own  interpretation  of  the  vision  (w. "••••*')  the 
'saints  of  the  Most  High'  take  the  place  of  the 
'  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' ;  and  this  constitutes 
•  strong  eround  for  concluding  that  he  himself 
onderstood  by  it  the  glorified  and  ideal  people  of 
Israel  (see,  further,  the  present  writer's  Comm,  on 
Dan.  p.  103ff.).  The  same  expression  in  Greek  M/tewt 
vly  irB/xirov :  see  RV)  is  applied  also  in  Bev  l**  14^ 
to  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ. 

2.  'The  Son  of  man'  {6  vlte  roO  iuBpiirov)  U  ■ 
designation  of  Christ,  though  one  confined  to  the 
Gospels  and  Ac  7",  and,  except  Ac  7"  (where  it 
occurs  in  Stephen's  dying  exclamation*),  found 
only  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself  (the  quota- 
tion in  Jn  12*^  forming  no  real  exception). 

3.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  occurrences 
in  the  Svnoptio  Gospels,  in  the  order  given,  or 
suggested^  by  St.  Mark : — 


UP 


V» 


Lk 
CM 


(hath  MitborHyr  on  ssrth  to  totnlvs 
dns) 

(to  lord  of  the  sabbath) 


*  Ot.  Um  words  spoken  b;  Jamss,  the  brothsr  of  the  Laid, 
grt^^^^^^  mu^^Tdo^M  nportsd  by  HsgsdppMb 


ligai 
I5"tj 
lO-t 

Ui» 

8» 
(WJ 

12« 
1SS7 

l»a 
leu 

ti«ntl 
l«P» 


la* 

17» 


Uk 


Lk 

ISlllk 


19 


9» 


1711 
IT* 


19» 
2018 


(whosoever  shall  speak  a  weid  iBaliul 

the  Son  ot  man,  etc.) 
(when  men  reproach  yoo,  eto.,  for  ths 

Son  ot  man's  sake) 
(shall  not  have  Onished  the  dUcs  ot 
Israel,  till  the  Son  ot  man  be  come) 
(him  shall  the  Son  ot  man  also  oonteaa 

before  the  angels  ot  God) 
(came  eatine  and  drinking) 
(hath  not  where  to  iar  his  head) 
(8>**]  )         (as  Jonah  was  three  days,  etc  (lit] ;  as 
>  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the  Ninev- 

)  ites,  eta  (LkJ) 

(he  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is 

the  Son  ot  man)  t 
(will  send  forth  his  angels,  eta)  I 
Vt]    (Wl  (who  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  man 
isT) 

8"       1^     Onust  suffer  many  things,  be  killed, 

and  rise  again) 
8>*       IM     (ot  him  shall  ths  Son  ot  man  be 
ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the 
glory,  etc.  (Mk,  Lk] ;  tor  the  Son  ot 
man  shall  oome  in.  eta  [HtD 
[Vtl     D>"tl  (shaU  not  taste  ot  death,  tiU  th«y  see 

the  Son  ot  man  coming,  etc.) 
0*       [8»]    (to  teU  the  vision  to  no  man  tin  the 
Son  ot  man  l>e  risen  from  the  dead) 
(to  suffer  like  Ell]ah  [John  the  Bap- 


V» 


tist]) 

(shall  be  dsUveied  Into  the  hands  ol 


10«l  tof.S2»n 
IT" 

17" 


2«tr 


2«R 
24N 


UN  utr 
DM 


men,  eta,  and  (Ut,  Mk]  rise  again) 
[18»*1  (in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  ot 
man  shall  sit  on  the  throne,  eta) 
(to  be  delivered  to  ths  ohlaf  priesta, 

eta,  and  rise  again) 
(to  give  his  lite  a  ransom  fOr  many) 
(when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  ot  the 

days  of  the  Son  ot  man) 
(as  toe  lightning  ...  so  shall  be  the 
coming  ot  the  Son  of  man) 
[Sl»*]  (then  shall  appaar  ths  sign  ot  the  Bon 
otman) 

(shall  see  the  Son  of  man  oomlng  In 

(on)  the  clouds  ot  heaven) 
(watch  .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  able  .  .  . 

to  stand  before  the  Son  ot  man) 
(as  were  the  days  ot  Noah,  so  shall  l>e 
the  coming  of  the  Son  ot  man) 
tlT"*]  ((ss  they  were  In  those  days  .  .  .,]  so 
shall  be  the  coming,  eta) 
([as  the  dsys  ot  Lot  .  .  ^]  so  shall 
it  be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of  man 
to  revealed) 
(when  the  Son  ot  man  oometh,  shall 

he  And  Ihith  on  the  earth  n 
(came  to  seek  and  to  save  toatwhkh 

was  lost) 
On  an  hour  that  ye  tUnk  not,  eta) 
(when  the  Son  ot  man  thall  ooma  In  hta 


2fl* 
26M> 


tl41»)  [S81»J 


glory) 
(after  ( 


two  days  the  passover  < 
and  the  Son  ot  man  to  delivered,  eta) 
221k  (goeth  even  as  it  to  written  ot  hbn) 
14»b    [liBbtllwoe  unto  that  man  through  whom 

Uie  Son  ot  man  to  betrayeo) 
14^  (Is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners) 

lU4t»\  ttm    (betrayest  thoo  the  Son  of  man  with  a 
ktosi) 

ilf     »<*    0rom  now  ye  shall  see  the  Son  ot  man 

  sitting  at  the  right  hand  ot  power) 

[28**]      [1<I**]     Sf     (i^teg  that  the  Son  ot  man  must  M 


MM 


eta,  and  rise  again) 


14 


»  >«tlmis 


HI  um  (I  U  UW.  thoosh  in  a  TsiT  diOteant  oonnezlonX  In 
Mt  2SU  ths  wonto*  in  wUcb  the  Son  (rf  man  oometh,' and  In  Lk 
OMtbs  clanss'VortiM  Son  ot  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
Uvai  but  to  i»T*  aMD,' sn  not  hi  the  best  MBS ;  of.  BVm  on  Mt 

lWi,UkgM. 

Iba  ooooiTsnoss  In  the  Foarth  Gospel  an  Jn  !■>  tiau 
«W.iasi  ga  gH  (mBD  :  <*.  Wn),  VV»-**  (ie»  »*  V),  v.m  isn 
(11  [or  12]  times).  None  ot  these  ooonrrenoes  are  parallel  to 
any  ot  those  bi  ths  Synopttotsi  See,  further,  |  U. 

4.  If  the  occurrences  in  the  Synoptic  (Gospels  are 
analyzed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expression  is 
attrumted  to  Christ  npon  (probaUy)  40  distinct 

*  The  corresponding  olanse,  or  verse,  entirely  omitted  (In  Mk 
pe  either  omittsd  or  modifled ;  sse  p.  688). 

t  'Son  otman 'lepiesented  by  apron.,  orO(kS>,  UfSOby* 
parMdirsse(*  the  kingdom  of  QoA^ 

{InbistmotlonstottMdtodptos,attaohsdto  10l.at.»M.iac 
ar4l_Lk8M. 

I  Observe  that  U  ll*k.botb  Ut  I0«and  Mt  U",  and  Hat 
Uliu-M-Iftivasi. 

I  lnais«iptonattenoltliepai«M«a<th>l]ani(no|inll>,M» 
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occasions,*  of  which  8  are  reported  by  the  three 
Gospels,  13  by  two,  and  19  by  one.  No  instance 
is,  however,  reported  in  Mark  which  is  not  in  one 
(or  both)  of  the  other  two  Gospels.  The  occasions 
fall  naturally  into  two  great  groups:  (1)  those  in 
which  the  reference  is  to  some  aspect  or  other  of 
the  earthly  work  of  Christ,  in  the  time  of  His 
humility  (mclnding,  in  particular.  His  sufferings 
and  death) ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  reference  is  to 
His  fyiure  anning  in  glory.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  ifact  of  these  two  applications  of 
the  expression ;  for  it  has  some  bearing  upon  recent 
discussions  of  the  subject.  On  the  crucial  passage, 
Mt  16",  see  §  19. 

S.  Before,  however,  we  can  proceed  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  the  title,  a  prior  question  must  be  con- 
sidered, which  has  assumed,  within  recent  years, 
great  prominence.  Jesus,  it  is  not  doubted,  spoke, 
at  least  as  a  rule,  not  Greiek  but  Aramaic ;  a  proper 
method,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  requires  that  we 
should  begin  by  inquiring  how  the  title  would  be 
expressed  in  Aramaic,  and  what  meaning  it  would 
there  possess.  And  when  we  proceed  to  trans- 
late back  i  libt  ToO  irOfxirov  into  Aramaic  an  unex- 
pected and  startling  result  discloses  itself,  which 
nas  involved  students  of  the  NT  in  great  per- 


plexity. 
6.  Let 


6.  Let  OS  first,  for  deamess,  explain  briefly  the 
osage  of  the  expression  in  Biblical  Hebrew. 

In  Biblical  Hebrew,  D-m  'J?  or  criwrr  'j^i  •  sons  of 
man'  (or  'of  men,' — D-\tf  being  a  collective  term) 
occurs  frequently, —  though  not  so  frequently  as 
D7V(f)  alone,  and  chiefly  in  poet,  and  later  Heb., — 
to  denote  mankind  in  general  (Gn  lO*,  1 S  26",  2  S 
7",  Ps  U*W  12'-»i»-»i  14«  etc).t  The  sing,  d-jh? 
'son  of  man'  {i.e.  not  son  of  an  individual  man, 
hut  Eon  {i.e.  member)  of  the  genus  man)  also  occurs, 
viz.  (a)  in  the  address  to  Ezekiel  2'- *  3'- '^and  more 
than  90  times  besides  (so  also  Dn  8" ;  cf .  Enoch  60>* 
71'^) ;  (i)  occasionally  in  poet,  parallelism  with  e^-i; 
or  i^^JB  Nn  23»,  Is  61*  66«,  Jer  49"  (=v.»=50«= 
(nearly)  61«),  Ps  8*«  80»'P«i  148'  (II  d-s'tj  'nobles'). 
Job  Iff"  (B  -I?? '  man  ')X  25«  35«. 

7.  In  Aramaic  dim  is  not  found.  §  The  term 
which,  speaking  generally,  corresponds  is  ^)k,  ■))<{< 
(in  some  dialects  contracted,  without  difference  of 
meaning,  to  t);),  in  the  status  emphaticus  (corre- 
sponding to  the  def.  art.  in  Heb. )  t^m,  ttti'V  (contr. 
ttff).  'MndshA  {ttOshd)  mostly  denotes  '  man '  in  a 
general  or  collective  sense,  though  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally (p.  682'')  in  an  individual  sense :  'inSsh 
[nOth),  on  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently  pos- 
aeeses  an  individual  sense,  and  also  often  sinks  to 
express  nothing  more  than  r<t,  or  'one'  (as  in 
' every  one,' ' no  one'). 

In  some  Aramaic  dialects,  however,  though  not 
in  aU,  '  son  (or  sons)  of  man  (men) '  is  common — in 
prose,  and  not  merely,  as  in  Heb.,  chiefly  in 
poetry  —  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  man  (or  men), 
the  distinctive  force  of  oar,  '  son,'  being  no  longer 
felt.  The  following  are  the  main  detaik  of  this 
nsage  :— 

(a)  Judaam  Anmala — In  BfbUoal  Anunsio,  tb*  plnr.  >if 
tf^^  'mis  «i  man'  ocoun  Dn  8>s  ss>  ('driven  from  the  tons 
of  man,'— Inteicliuiglng'  with  '  driven  from  men '  (Mrw),  *>- 


M(a.a.»)):  elaewbera  'inaiha  it  uaed,  20('tbe  aeed  of 
4i«(U)(<  changed  from  (the  heart  of)  nwn  •) ;  »■  •»  P*- *l 
60 ;  4«.n.  alta.  mMi  (Juat  quoted) ;  78  (*  eyes  Uke  Uie  eyes  of 
mm*);  Ezr  411  (t'Jl^detennined  by  the  toll.  gen.),  'i^ndrtoocun 
in  the  indetenn.  MnMOf  '•nian,'6>8l.>S(S'i*l('ot  any  god  or 
auniOb  7*-    :  and  bi  'mrj  man,'  •  no  man,'  »*  8MS>  Supq, 


*  Hobten  and  Oort  reckon  42  oooulons,  dlsHngnbhlng  Uk  11** 
tnm  Ht  If,  and  Hk  8M  Lk  BM  from  Ht  ie». 

t  So  i*<K  <Jf  Pa  fm  48>n<>  «Z>(>i>),  Im.  so. 

t  But  lead  here  prob.  trm  IJU'uxlMwwnaman,  and,'ato.)i 

I  the  "bag.,  where  It  hai  a}\f  -Q  (as  in  Enk,  lor  DUl-p, 
and  oooaiionaUy  baildesX  means  'aon  of  Adam.' 


Ear6>l.*  Bar 'AuUA, 'aeon  ot  man,' oocnreonly  hi  the  pawag*- 
of  whiob  more  will  be  aald  below,  Dn  7U  •  one  like  onto  atonq) 
man.' 

In  the  tug.  ot  Onkeloa  the  phir.  kvi'M  >]3  ooonn  On  61 11*, 
Nu  231*,  Dt  a»-»:  the  ung.  bar  'Aidrt  does  not  oocur  at  all, 
•man'— where  It  Is  not  expreved  by  IJf,  Mlfl  («<r)— bdng 
represented  alwayi  by  'inath,  'indihd. 

In  the  Taig.  o(  Jonathan  (on  the  propbeta)  the  plur. 
N^i't!  occurs  at  least  80  times  (as  1  S  1S»  1«>-1  24l*  261*): 
•fniuh  frequently  (as  Jos  1*  2"  817 10*) ;  bar  •gnOth  only  Is  fill* 
(cod.  Reuchl.,  Ui  ed.  Lag.,  Q-|K  13]  G6>,  Jer  4»i*- »  S0<*  SI'S,  Vie 
fi<— in  each  case  being  suggested  direoUy  by  tlie  Hebrew. 

(6)  In  Sabatmn  Aramaic  (some  80  inscriptions,  chiefly 
sepuldiral,  mostly  of  8-14  lines  eacli,  dating  irom  B.a  S  to 
A.D.  7BXt  bar  'JInath  does  not  occur  at  alL  SnSA,  inath 
occur  pretty  frequently,  very  much  as  in  Daniel,  in  'every 
one'  'no  otm,'  etc.  (see  CIS  n.  L  1977  goes-*  209>-<210>-*212r 
etc). 

(c)  Galikmn  Anunaia— In  the  Palest.  Talm.  (3-4  oent.  a-d.) 
bar  naih  (detenu,  bar  ndsAd)  occurs  with  great  hequenoy,  and 
means  simply  a  (single,  Individoal}  man,  as  VI  13  in  *  a  certain 
man  (did 'so  and  soX'  MVl  13  Kin  <  that  man,'  Kr]  13  pin  '  this 
man,'  and  in  a  weakened  sense,  with  a  neg.  or  Sa  'all,'  as '  bs 
went  out  V}  13  nsvM  and  found  no  ons,'  v>  131  V1 13 
( -  late  Heb.  vm  trtt  ^3)  ■  every  one.'  t  Obviously,  in  all  these 
cases  It  would  be  absnid  to  render  bar^nStbiii)  by  'son  <t^ 


In  the  Palest  Lectlonary  (the  '  Evangeliarium  Hierosoly- 
mitanom,'  ed.  Erisso,  1861,  ed.  Lagarde,  h>  his  BibL  Syr, 
1892),  ot  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  the  nsage  is  similar:  6anUlsA 
standing  regolariy  tor 'a  man' (as  V313  "^n-MfuntoiMfmrit 
Tit,  Lk  2»  40  0*  10>*  16U  eta) ;  and  barrtdtha  (determ.)  Inr 
i  as  Mt  44 12»- *•  26>«' «,  Lk  8»  S3. »  etc 

The  same  naose  prevails  in  the  Palest.  Taigmns  on  the 
PenUt,  and  on  the  Htgiographa  (e.  7th  cent.  a.d.)  :  see,  for 
Instance,  barnaih  \a  Lv  21  41  6i- *- <■  21  etc.  ('if  a  man  do  so 
and  so':  Onk.  in  all  such  passages  ri'M),  Ps  80isi>  (for  |3 
Q1M)11M  US*-*  144>k4et&  ;l  and  bar  n&thd  In  'that  man,' 
Lv  T"!'-  «ii>- »» 174-  *  US  etOb  (On^.  always  kvI'kX  Ps  8»- »  661« 
601S  119134. 

(d)  In  Syriae,  bamUh,  tomdsM,  in  the  meaning '  man,'  are 
very  common.  Examples :  tor  ai\f  Ex  ISi',  Is  441>,  Jer  S<  lOi', 
Ezk  l*-  ID- » lO*- 14,  Dn  7* ;  tor  kttpmt,  Ouret  and  Pesh.,  lit  4' 
12i&4>  leiLlLM  19*,  Pesh.  Mk  SK*',  Jn  29* ro- *>, and  (In 
'  every  man  *}  Bo  2*  84 121*  161*  (lb  eAnw)^  and  elS8whers.1[ 

8.  It  thus  appears  that  inr  nilth(a,)  is  a  common 
Aramaic  expression,  in  which  the  force  of  the '  son ' 
has  been  so  weakened  by  time  as  virtually  to  have 
disappeared,  so  that  it  practically  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  man  {homo,  Mtnteh, — not  vtr^ 
The  natural  Aramaic  original  of  4  vlit 
would,  however,  seem  to  m  bamdthd.  If,  now, 
our  Lord  spoke  Aramaic,  and  denoted  Himself  by 
this  expression,  what  meaning  can  He  have  in- 
tended to  convey  by  it  T  To  this  question,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  different  answers  have 
been  given. 

(1)  G.  B.  E.  Uloth,  who,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to 
set  himself  to  answer  it,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  called  Himself  'the  man,'  meaning  by 
the  expression  to  point  to  His  creatnrely  frailty 
and  humility.** 

(2)  Eerdmans  argued  that  the  expression  was  not 
in  the  days  of  Christ  a  Mess,  title,  and  was  not 
used  by  Him  as  such.  In  opposition  to  tlie 
prevalent  Mess,  expectations,  Jesus  called  Himself 
'  the  man,'  meaning  it  to  be  onderstood  that  He 

*  Ot  Dalman,  Aram.  DiaUUprobtn,  1886,  p.  I  (Ihm  the 
Mtmttath  Ta'antth,  ot  1-2  oent.  a.D.;  sse  p.  82,  Qrmmm.  dsi 
JwU'Pai.  Jiram,  p.  1}. 

t  See  Euting,  Ifab.  InicMfltn  (188S),  ed.  and  tr.,  with  notes 
by  N61deke ;  or  CIS  n.  L  196-224 ;  several  also  reprinted  In 
LidzbaisU,  ITardmn.  Bpigr.  pp.  46(M66. 

t  See  numerous  examples  in  Uetzmann,  84-7 ;  and  et  Dkl- 
man,  Aram,  DiaMUpribm,  pp.  28-80.  The  ussg*  of  tha 
Palest  Midrashim  Is  similar  («.  p.  1611.). 

f  In  which  bar  nd(k(<D  ooenn  much  more  frequently  than 
would  be  supposed  from  ths  terms  oasd  Dalman  (ZKs  If  ores 
Jttu,  IM). 

I  And  so, In  the  ■  Fragmentary' (Palest) Ttug.  to  the  Pent,  la 
the  recension  from  a  Paris  US  edited  by  Olnsbuigsr  (1886),  even 
In  On  1**  (imD13  Vl  13 131) ;  at.  Ex  19i*  (tor  VM ;  Onk-  levrK)^ 
Nn  127  rim  13;  Vl  133  n'V  (in  the  Leipa.  KS  [p.  88]  *M  139). 

1 0n  the  Samaritan  see  Flebig  (f  24  «ndL  p.  US. 
aedgatetOe  BHdniiut,V>i^f.4aa. 
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waa  a  man,  and  not  more.  Translated  literally 
into  Greek,  it  was  not  understood,  and  under  the 
influence  of  apocalyptic  phraseology  (Dn  7"  etc.) 
made  into  a  title  of  Christ.* 

(3)  Wellhausen,  in  1894  and  1897,  also  considered 
that  Jesus  intended  by  the  term  to  speak  of  Him- 
self as  '  the  man,'  meanine,  however,  by  the  ex- 
pression the  one  who  completely  fulfilled  the  idea 
of  man,  and  who  as  such  was  in  specially  close 
relation  to  the  Father ;  and  the  early  Christians, 
not  understanding  how  He  could  have  so  described 
Himself,  in  translating  rendered  barn&sh&  falsely 
by  i  vlAt  roO  itrO/xirou  instead  of  by  i  irffptarot :  the 
expression  was  thns  brought  into  connexion  with 
Dn  7**,  and  so  became  a  atonding  Messianic  desig- 
nation of  Christ.t 

(4)  Arnold  Meyer  t  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Aramaic,  in  particular  in  the  Aramaic 
spoken  in  Galilee,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  person 
to  speak  of  him-  (or  her-)  self  as  '  this  man,  '  this 
woman'  {trai  wnn,  wm'ti  M>nn),§  and  also  that  there 
are,  even  in  the  OT,  passages  in  which,  though  the 
general  term  '  man '  is  used,  the  reference  is  dearly 
to  the  speaker  (Job  S"  16") ;  and  he  applied  this 
principle  to  the  explanation  of  at  least  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  Gospels :  sometimes,  in  using  the 
expression,  Jesas  spoke  of  men  in  genertJ  (as 
Mk  2»  'Therefore  man  is  lord  of  the  sabbath,' 
12"),  sometimes  He  pointed  by  it  to  Himself  (as 
Mk  2"  'that  ye  may  know. that  a  man  hath 
authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,'  Mt  8*>,  ll^* '  a 
man  came  eating  and  dnnking,'  etc.) :  the  early 
Greek-speaking  Christians,  translating  it  by  6  liis 
ToO  ipSpiirov,  combined  with  it  associations  derived 
from  Dn  7**.  This  explanation  does  not  carry  us 
very  far.  It  is  true,  it  might  in  the  abstract  (see 
8  22)  be  adopted  for  some  of  the  passages  cited ; 
bnt  otherwise  the  expression  used  in  the  Gospds  is 
not,  as  in  the  Galilffian  phrase  quoted,  '  this  man '; 
nor  does  Meyer  make  any  attempt  to  show  how 
in  the  numerous  other  passages  concerned,  the  pre- 
dictions of  suffering  and  the  eschatological  utter- 
ances, the  expression  man'  could  nave  been 
naturally  employed     Christ  (of.  Fiebig,  p.  74  f.). 

(5)  Lietzmann,  as  the  resnlt  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  evidence,  literary  and 
philological,  rejecting  the  solutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, reached  the  startling  conclusion  ||  that 
'  Jesus  never  applied  to  Himself  the  titie  "  son  of 
man"  at  all,  because  it  does  not  exist  in  Aramaic, 
and  upon  linguistic  grounds  cannot  exist,' — on 
account,  viz.,  of  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that 
bamdgha,  though  it  is  lit.  'the  son  of  man,'  in 
actual  usage  means  simply  'the  man,' so  that  the 
distinction  made  in  the  Greek  between  i  iyBpurot 
and  i  vlii  ToS  irSpuiTou  could  not  have  existed  in 
Aramaic  (both  expressions  being  translations  of 
the  same  word,  bamdsha).  The  evangelical  tradi- 
tion which  attributes  to  Christ  the  use  of  this 
title  is  consequently  faJse.  The  title  arose  in 
Greek :  iiUt  irOfdneav,  as  a  translation  of  banUUk 
in  such  passages  as  Mk  2>*-  sounded  strange ;  it 
was  consequently,  under  the  influence  of  Bn  7'*, 
turned,  under  the  form  i  viit  roO  d.,  into  a  title  of 
Christ,  first  in  the  apocalyptic  discourses  declaiing 
His  future  wapovala,  and  utorwards  more  generally 
in  other  discourses  (pp.  91-95).  And  Lietranann 
■apports  this  eonolnsion  by  various  subsidiary 
•rgnmenta,  of  whicb  the  principal  are :  (I)  the  fact 
that  'the  Mm  of  man'  was  no  accepted  Messianic 
title  in  the  age  of  Christ ;  (2)  the  absence  of  the 
expression  fnwi  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which,  he 
clums,  ii  aoaroely  conceivable  had  it  really  been 

•  ntU.  TOdtdtr.  UM,  pp.  lU-m ;  189S,  pp.  40-71. 

iltr.  n.jM.  OtMk.  a»M)  p.  S12;  ed.  8  fiSfX  p.  W;  cL 

I  Jm  MulUnpnuk*  (18MX  pp.  81-101, 140-14(1 
t  Oaiaua,  OraiwiMtaLW  £ ;  Jfa  WiU  Jma,  «Mt 
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used  habitually  by  Christ ;  (3)  its  absence  likewise 
from  the  literature  of  the  snb-apostolic  ages,  the 
Didache,  Clement,  Folycarp,  tlie  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas,  etc ,  after  a  review  of  which  Lietzmann  finds  it 
to  be  first  alluded  to  by  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Ophites 
(pp.  62-69),  Mansion  (c.  120-150  A.D.),  and  Ignatius 
[Ephet.  XX.  2,  Tif  uI4>  dv^pcirov  col  vtf  8eoS).  And 
Wellhausen,  though  for  long  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  such  a  tour  de  force  ('  Gewaltstreich '), 
was  forced  ultimately  to  agree  with  Lietzmann. 
The  sense  in  which  he  formerly  (see  above) 
supposed  Christ  to  have  used  the  expression  he 
now  considered  to  be.  too  abstract,  and  could  conse- 
quently find  no  alternative  left  but,  bold  as  the 
step  might  appear,  to  deny  that  Christ  used  the 
expression  at  all.  The  title  originated  in  Dn  7", 
being  attributed  first  to  Jesus  in  the  eschatologica) 
passages  (cf.  Mk  13*,  where,  as  Wellh.  observes, 
'  the  son  of  man '  is  not  expressly  identified  with 
the  speaker) ;  and  its  adoption  afterwards  as  a 
general  self-desi^ation  of  Jesus  was  perhaps 
facilitated  by  a  misapprehennon  of  passages  such 
as  Mk  2",  in  which  lmmSah&,  though  meant  gener- 
ally, was  interpreted  as  referring  Bpeoially  to 
Chrisf 

The  genanl  oondiakia  that  Ohrtet  had  not  HinMeU  nwdUM 
title  bad  been  reached  batore,  though  withont  the  nae  of  the 
argument  based  upon  the  Axmmaio,  by  Yolkmar  in  1870,  and 
eepedally  by  Oort  On  De  UtidrukUng  i  vlk  nS  i.  in  lut  XT, 
iSSS),  who,  though  be  ajlowed  that  Jeeua  might  have  used  the 
ezprearion  as  a  symbol  of  the  future  kingdom,  argued  tliat  He 
did  not  nae  It  a*  a  seU^lesignation ;  it  was  introduced  lint  as 
a  penonal  title  by  the  early  Christiana  from  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture, and  was  airaibed  afterward*  to  Jeans  Himself  hy  the 
evangelists. 

9.  Such  a  conclusion,  conflicting,  as  it  does,  with 
all  the  direct  evidence  that  we  possess  on  the 
subject,  could  not  be  accepted,  except  upon  the 
dearest  and  strongest  grounds ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  th«  leading  NT  scholars  on  the 
Continent,  indudi^g  even  those  who  approach  the 
Gospd  records  from  a  thoroughly  critical  stand- 
point, opposed  to  it.  The  principal  objections 
may  be  thus  summarized.  (1)  The  variations  be- 
tween this  title  and  the  personal  pron.  presented 
by  many  of  the  paralld  narratives  (see  the  Table), 
snow,  indeed,  that  there  are  occaMons  on  which 
we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  term  was  actually 
used  by  our  Lord  or  not,  and  it  might  be  admitted 
(see  §  22)  that  there  were  even  other  passages  in 
which  it  had  been  attributed  to  Him  incorrectly ; 
but  that  an  expression  which  in  the  Giospds  is 
attributed  solely  to  Him,  and  is  never  used  by 
the  evangelists  themsdves,  should  in  reality  have 
been  never  used  by  Him,  but  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Gospels  vitirdy  by  the  evangelists, 
implies  an  inversion  of  the  facts  which  is  uardly 
cr^ible.  (2)  The  attribution  of  the  expression 
to  Christ  does  not  depend  upon  isolated  texts  in 
individual  Gospels ;  it  has  in  many  cases,  aa  the 
Table  shows,  tne  support  of  the  double,  and  even 
of  the  triple,  Synoptio  tradition.  (3)  Exactly  the 
same  usage  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  independent 
tradition  represented  by  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and, 
as  Dr.  Drummond  [§  24]  remarks,  '  there  seems  to 
be  no  particular  reason  for  its  appearance  in  this 
(rospel,  except  the  fact  that  it  was  at  least  believed 
to  be  a  common  expression  in  the  month  of  Jesus.' 
Direct  personal  reminiscences  unquestionably  un- 
derlie both  these  traditions;  and,  as  the  same 
authority  further  remarks,  'the  apostles  must 
have  known  whether  their  Master  spoke  of  Him- 
sdf  in  the  way  recorded  in  the  Gospels  or  not ;  and 
the  Goepela  are  sofficiently  near  apostolical  sources 
to  make  us  pause  before  admitting  that  the  Church 
is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  so  striking 
a  charaoteristio '  as  this  title  in  the  mouth  m 
Christ.  (4)  Even  assuming  that  the  title  was  intro- 
duced into  the  esohatologiotl  passi^^  in  the  mannei 

•aUoMM.  rMrtsft«%vL(18aB)p^  188. IDOL. 906, 214. 
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■apposed,  it  ia  difficult  to  conjecture  a  motive  for 
extending  the  UBaee  to  a  number  of  other  passages 
of  an  entirely  different  character  (Baldenspereer 
[§  24],  p.  254).  (5)  As  regards  the  supposition  that 
the  ascription  of  the  expression  to  Cnrist  was  due 
to  the  early  Church,  Dr.  Dmmmond  observes : 
'The  Church  was  more  likely  to  omit  than  to 
insert  the  phrase.  Reliance  is  placed  on  the 
silence  of  Christian  writers  to  show  tnat  the  phrase 
was  not  known.  The  Gospels  conclusively  prove 
that  it  wot  known ;  and  to  imagine  that  it  was  a 
favourite  expression  just  during  the  period  when 
the  Gospels  were  composed,  and  that  before  that 
time  it  was  not  known,  and  after  that  time  it 
was  not  in  common  use,  is  to  construct  history 
to  snit  the  hypothesis.  The  Church  would  have 
preferred  some  title  apparently  higher  and  more 
dignified.'  (6)  St.  Paul,  it  is  urged,  never  nses 
the  title.  But  neither  do  the  evangelists  in 
speaking  of  Christ,  and  yet  their  own  narratives 
show  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it,  and 
believed  it  to  have  been  used  hy  Christ.  Unless 
Ac  7"  is  to  be  eliminated  as  unhistorical,  along 
with  the  numerous  occurrences  of  the  title  in  the 
month  of  Christ  found  in  the  Gospels,  it  must  have 
been  known  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  martyrdom 
as  a  designation  of  Jesus;  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  sufScient  cause  in  Stephen's  exclama- 
tion to  account  for  the  fury  of  the  Jews  (Drum- 
niond).  Schmiedel,  moreover,*  argues  at  length 
that  the  use  made  of  Ps  8  in  1  Co  15"  and  He 
2*^  presupposes  the  acquaintance  of  tlie  apostles 
with  the  expression  as  a  designation  of  Christ ; 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  use  it  more  frequently  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  They  wrote  largely  for 
converts  from  heatnenism,  who  would  be  liable  to 
misunderstand  it ;  and  they  naturally  chose  by 
preference  terms  which  would  give  prominence  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  case  would  be  similar 
with  the  snb-apostolio  writers.  Bamab.  12"""*, 
however,  which,  it  had  been  alleged,  was  proof 
that  the  writer  was  unacquainted  with  the  title, 
bad  been  wrongly  explained  (as  Lietzmann  after- 
wards admitted  t). 

10.  All  these  considerations  would,  however,  nn- 
doubtedlv  have  to  yield,  if  it  were  philologically 
certain  that '  the  son  of  man '  etnild  not  have  been 
aa  expression  used  by  oar  Lord.  The  reasons  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  conclusion  are,  beyond 
question,  weighty;  we  must  consider  carefully 
whether  they  are  conclusive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  have  no  actual  knotrledqe  of  the  Anun. 
original  used  (presamably)  b^  Christ.  We  have 
no  records  of  the  Galiltean  dialect  as  early  as  the 
first  cent.  A.D. ;  and  hence  the  Aram,  original  of 
'  the  son  of  man '  is  a  matter  not  of  aotuu  latow- 
ledge,  but  of  inference.  Three  possibilities  must 
be  kept  in  view.  (1)  Wellh.  says  that  barnA»h(a) 
in  the  sense  of  'man'  is  common  to  Aramaic 
dialects  in  general ;  but  this  statement  is  in  excess 
of  the  evidence ;  its  occurrence  in  the  exceptional 
passage  Dn  7"  (in  which  a  semi-poetioal  expression 
would  be  bat  natural)  is  not  proof  that  it  was  in 
general  use  in  that  sense  in  BibL  Aramaic ;  and 
It  is  not  found  in  other  passages  of  Dn.  (as  7^  *), 
in  which,  if  it  were  as  commonly  in  use  as  it  is  in 
the  Jeras.  Talm.,  it  might  be  naturally  expected. 
It  does  not  occur  in  the  Aram,  of  OnV.,  and  occurs 
but  rarely  in  that  of  Jon.  (%  7  a);  and  thongh 
Wellh.  (pp.  vi,  195)  explains  its  absence  from  these 
Targums  by  the  fact  that  their  authors  adhered 
closely  to  the  Heb.  (in  which,  as  pointed  out  in  S  6, 
the  sing.  '  son  of  man '  is  of  rare  occnrrence),  yet 
it  is  not  certain  that  this  explanation  is  the 
wrrect  one.   The  Pal.  Targ.  on  the  Psalms  and 

*  Pnt.  MttHaMnfU,  JuU  IMS,  V,  teofl. 

t  Thtal.  Art.  mt  dm  Bktfn.  Fnd.-rmln,  1888,  B.  1  •, 


Job,  and  the  Pesh.,  are  also  in  general  literal 
translations,  and  yet  bar  nash{S)  occurs  in  both 
frequently  (cf.  above,  §  7  (e),  ((/)). 

Onk-  uns  rcgiilarlj  W*  tat  '•onl'  (-paiMD)b  Lv  V  <>■ 
61-  a  4  eta ;  and  mm  Kri'N  lor  ■  that  loal,'  On  vn*.  Ex  Sli^ 
Lt  7».  0.17  igs  iffi  and  elaewhere.  In  aU  then  pommt 
pteudo^on.  u$ei  a$  r^ularlu  'bun&ab,'  'barniahi.'  So  in  Dt 
P  >  (lor  D-iK.i)  pseudo-Jon.  baa  ttvi  "O,  while  On^  taaa  Mr:'K; 
and  In  the  expreaaion  'the  work  of  man'a  (or  men's)  handa' 
DIN  la  rendered  b}  tarndMA)  In  the  Palest.  Targums  (Ps  1U< 
1S5U,  2  Oh  82i>),  but  by  'MUUI  In  On^  (Dt  4X)  and  Jon. 
(2  K  ItfU,  Is  87").  Similarly  VUN  ii  rendered  In  the  P«L 
Taivums  by  ftarn<S«A(a),  Pa  8*  9>°-*l  108U  lOtU  eta,  bat  bv 
•tndthd  in  Jon.  (Is  If  U*  tl-^btf).  OL  also  F*  I18">  (FaL 
Targ. :  C3  -a)  with  Jer  I7>  (Jon. :  xrrM).  So  Ftebig,  p.  11. 

It  is  true  Cf)nSM  la  need  mostly  as  a  ooUectlTe  term ;  bat 
Wellh.'a  argument  (p.  t)  to  ahow  that  it  ia  used  so  alwaya, 
and  that  ooosequently,  nnleaa  tar  ('Ona«k(d)  were  In  use,  there 
would  have  been  no  means  o(  exprewlng  the  Idea  of  (a  single, 
particular)  man  (Aomo)  in  Anm.,  Is  suraly  not  oonoluslre ;  for 
in  On^  mnn  Hri'M,  as  has  been  just  ahown,  oocurs  repeatedly 
in  the  aenae  of  UuU  man  (comp.  in  Ueb.  the  analogoua  indl- 
Tidual  and  oolleotlTe  appllcationa  of  tm).  So  Fleblg,  p.  11. 

The  Aram,  dialects  do  differ  from  one  another  in 
details  of  linguistic  usage  ;  *  and  thongh  bamd»h(il) 
is  common  in  the  Galiltean  dialects  of  the  3rd  or  4th 
cent.  A.D.,  it  may  not,  as  Dalman  points  out,  have 
been  equally  common  in  the  Ist  cent. ;  and  if  usage 
had  not  at  that  time  obliterated  the  dbtinctive 
force  of  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  bar  ndahS 
might  have  been  used  by  Christ  in  the  sense  of 
'  the  Son  of  man.'  It  must,  however,  be  allowed 
that  Fiebig  [§  24]  has  made  it  probable  (pp.  33-36, 
69  f.)  from  quotations  in  the  Jems.  Talm.  that  bar 
nash(&)='  man '  was  current  in  Galilee  in  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D. 

(2)  In  the  Sin.  (Curet.)  and  Pesh.  versions  of 
NT,  '  the  Son  of  man '  is,  for  distinction  from  the 
barnishA  which  stands  for  i  iyepurot,  always  repre- 
sented by  b'riK  d'ltdshdi  (lit.  his  ton,  that  of  man, 
— the  pleonasm  being  an  idiom  very  common  in 
Araro.^), — grammatically  (N6ld.)  'a  more  strongly 
determined  form  of  bamdshd.'  If  in  the  Aram, 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Christ  bama*h(a)  was  really 
in  common  use  in  the  sense  of  '  man,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why,  if  our 
Lord  desired  to  express  the  idea  of  '  the  Son  of 
man,'  He  should  not  have  made  use  of  this  expres- 
sion. There  would  be  nothing  unsuitable  in  ita 
being  an  unusual  and  emphatic  one ;  and  that  there 
was  tome  Semitic  expression  bearing  this  meaning 
appears,  as  Hilgenfeid  has  pointed  ont,§  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  Gospel  acc.  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Jerome  himself  translated  from  Aramaic  (or,  as  he 
elsewhere  says,  from  Hebrew),  there  was  a  saying 
of  Christ,  addressed  to  James,  which  (in  JeromeVi 
tr.)  reads, '  Prater  mi,  comede  panein  tuum,  quia 
resarrexit  fUiu*  hominit  a  dormientibus.'  || 

From  a  oommunlcation  printed  by  Dr.  Drummond,^  It  appears 
that  ProL  Ndldeke  also  ia  diapoaed  to  agree  with  Wellhauien. 
To  differ  frain  Ptof.  NSldeke  on  a  point  of  Aramalo  or  Anbio 


*  See,  for  aome  iUustrationa,  Dalm.  Orainm.  84-40. 

t  Brih  d'bamtUhd  '  Son  of  the  aon  of  man'  ia  oertalnhr  ■ 
'  theolocleal  barbarism ' ;  it  does  not,  however,  ocour  (as  Wellh., 
by  an  oversight,  ssys,  p.  IMn.)  in  the  Pesh.,  bat  in  the  Palaat, 

Lectionaiy. 

t  See,a.0.,  JMm., IXaiektprobtn,  p.  IS,  L  t,  |KO-i  Rna-whoas 
son?  trpm  B'la-the  son  of  HeieUah.  So  Dn  Z>°  aa«  sta, 
and  oonstantly  in  Syriac  (as  Mt  l'  [tbrice]).  According  to  Wellh. 
Vrth  d'ndsAa  (on  account  of  the  sing.  suS.  and  the  following 
virtual  plural)  Is  '  unmSgUch '  (p.  vi).  But  kvi'm  Is  regularly 
In  the  Tgg.  construed  with  a  sing. ;  and  Job  7»  14U  SS»,  Pesh., 
are  precise  /orma{ paraUels(see,  further,  Fiebig,  p.  48 S.):  more- 
over, if  the  expression  were  'impossible'  in  Synac,  would  ths 
auUiors  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Gospels  have  employed  It  T 

I  Z./.  Wiu.  TAsoI.  1887, 47fi  (oL  BtrLphiloL  Woahamhr.  1887, 
Heft  40) ;  1898, 160. 

I  Jerome,  it  Virii  Itt.  a.  t  tad  (ei.  Bened.  IV.  IL  Wi;  ed. 
Tall.  11.  817 ;  Migne,  11.  818) ;  see  Hllgenf .  Bvangn-  t»e.  Btbr. 
ftc  jtuB  luptrtunt  (1868),  pp.  17ff.,  £8.  Uetanann's  reply 
(TheoL  Art),  p.  10)  ia  to  the  effect  that  even  here  the  title  mutt 
be  of  Greek  origin,  because  it  is  only  In  Greek  that  thoooo- 
ditions  tor  its  havinr  arisen  can  be  shown  to  lisva  exktad. 

II  yoiira.  VIW.  StudiSt,  Apr.  1801,  p.  (Srt. 
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lutfSt  would  b«  to  oonrt  certain  error ;  but  from  the  teriiu  in 
wbidi  he  exprease*  liinuelf,  it  does  not  Mem  tluit  he  means  to 
pronounce  an  abaoluta  philoIoKical  veto  against  the  position 
that  Jesus  may  iiave  spoLen  of  uimseU  In  Anunaic  as '  Uie  Bon 
of  man.' 

(3)  No  doubt  OUT  Lord,  u  «  rule,  spoke  in 
Arajnaic ;  but,  as  Prof.  Stuiday  has  remarked  to 
the  present  writer,  it  is  quite  possible  that  He 
may,  upon  occasion,  have  spoken  also  in  Greek. 
In  this  case,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  abstract 
possibility,  the  expression  6  viit  roO  Mpdnrov  may 
actually  nave  been  sometimes  heard  upon  His  lips. 

11.  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  at  used  in 
NT. — Here  we  must  tirst  consider  the  question 
whether  the  term  is  used  in  previous  or  contem- 
porary Jewish  literature,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense. 
In  Dn  7",  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  'one 
like  onto  a  son  of  man '  denoted  originally,  in  all 
probability,  the  glorified  people  of  Israel ;  but  the 
expression  was  undoubtedly  interpreted  at  an  early 
date  of  the  Messiah.  The  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  this  is  afforded  by  that  part  of  the 
(composite)  Book  of  Enoch  (ch.  37-70),  which  is 
commonly  known  as  the  '  Similitudes,'  and  which 
is  attributed  generally  to  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  (see 
vol.  L  pp.  707'-708*).  Enoch  is  here  represented 
as  carried  in  his  vision  into  heaven,  where  he 
sees  the  'Head  of  Days'  (a  title  of  the  Almighty 
suggested  by  Dn  7")  surrounded  by  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels  (40'),  and  beside  Him  the 
Messiah,  sitting  on  '  the  throne  of  his  glory ' 
(62^  >■ »  69"-  *),  and  executing  judgment  upon 
wicked  men  and  an^^els.  The  Messiah  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  '  Elect  One'  (Is  42>) ;  but  in  cb. 
46  he  is  introduced  in  terms  which  more  particu- 
larly concern  us  here — 

Ml  *  And  then  I  saw  One  who  bad  a  bead  of  days  (is,  an 
a^^  head),  and  liis  bead  was  wliite  like  wool  (Dn  7*),  and  with 
him  was  another  one  whose  lace  was  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  and  bis  face  was  full  of  ^raciousness,  like  one  of  the  holy 
ani^els.  *  And  I  asked  the  ang^el  who  went  with  me,  and  showed 
me  ail  the  hidden  things,  oonoeming  that  ton  o/  man,  who  be 
was,  and  whence  be  was,  and  why  ne  went  with  the  Head  of 
Days.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  me,  'This  is  th»  ton  <if 
man  who  batb  righteousness,  with  whom  dwelletb  righteous- 
ness, and  who  reveals  all  tbe  treasures  of  that  wblcb  Is  hidden, 
because  tbe  Lord  o(  Spirits  hath  obosen  bim,  and  bis  lot  before 
tbe  Lord  of  Spirits  bath  surpassed  everything  In  uprightness 
for  ever.  ^And  this  son  <tf  man  whom  thou  bast  seen  will 
arouse  *be  kings  and  the  mighty  ones  from  their  couches,  and 
the  >*>ung  ones  from  their  thrones,  and  execute  Judgment 
upon  Miem.* 

The  judgment  is  described  most  fully  in  ch.  62 — 

62>  *  And  the  Lord  of  Spirits  seated  him  (the  Elect  One)  on 
the  throne  of  bis  glory,  and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  was 
poured  out  upon  him,  and  the  word  of  bis  mouth  slew  all  the 
sinners  (Is  and  all  tbe  unrighteous  were  destroyed  before 
bis  face.  .  .  .  'And  their  countenance  will  fall,  and  pain  will 
seize  them,  when  they  see  that  son  iifman  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  .  .  .  >  And  all  the  kings  and  tbe  mighty  snd  the 
exalted  and  those  who  rule  tbe  earth  will  fall  down  on  their 
tkoes  before  bim,  and  worship,  and  set  their  hope  upon  that  ton 
0/  man,  and  will  petition  him  and  supplicate  tor  mercy  at  bis 
hands.'  But  it  will  be  too  late :  the  'angels  of  punimment' 
will  take  them  in  charge,  and  carry  them  away  to  their  appointed 
doom.  But  the  righteous  will  be  saved  on  that  dav;  14 'and 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  will  abide  over  them,  and  with  that  ton  <>/ 
man  will  tbey  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for  ever  and  ever.' 
Cf.  60" '  And  be  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  gloiy,  and  tbe  sum  of 
judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  tAe  son  of  man,  and  be 
caused  the  sinners  and  those  who  have  led  the  world  astny 
to  pass  away  and  be  destroyed  from  oS  the  face  of  tbe  earth.' 

The  '  son  of  man '  of  the  '  Similitudes '  is  thus  an 
•ugiist,  superhuman  being,  who  is  seated  on  his 
throne  beside  the  Almigh^,  and  exercises  in  par- 
ticularthe  functions  of  ^immtc  This  representation, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  though  based,  no  doubt,  upon 
that  of  Dn  7,  is  not  identical  with  it :  in  Daniel  it 
is  God  who  is  the  judge ;  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son 
of  man'  appears  upon  the  scene  only  after  the 
judgment  is  completed,  and  he  comes,  not  to 
exercise  jndgment,  but  to  receive  a  kingdom. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  '  the  son  of 
man '  is  a  t^tJe  in  the  Similitudes  or  not. 


The  expressions  used  an, '  that  (zstu  or  ws'etu)  son  of  man 

(4«>  48S  6Z>  [see  Charles,  or  Beer,  in  Kautisob's  Avokrmhtn, 
ad  b>e.\,  w,»- "  «8"  OS*  ». »  701  niJ^  '  this  son  of  man '  (4««), 
and  •  the  son  of  man '  (46>  (see  DiUm.  Jtth.  Oram.  { IM  J  6Z7 
On  tbe  one  side,  it  Is  argued,  Enoch  sees  in  his  vision  a  human 
form  (481X  which  is  afterwards  (46>  etc)  referred  to  as  'that 
(or  this)  son  of  man,' — '  son  of  man,'  rather  than  simply  'man,' 
being(presumably)employed,-partlyon  account  of  Dn7l'(whioh 
the  context  shows  to  be  in  the  writer's  mind),  partly  as  being  a 
rather  more  distinct  and  individual  term.  *  The  son  of  man  of 
48>  62?  90"  might  similarly  be  nothing  more  than  an  expression 
referring  back  to  46> ;  and  tbe  some,  ft  is  urged,  might  be  said 
even  of  •  vik  r*v  mttf^ivm,  if ,  as  is  possible  (see  esp.  Charles, 
Bschatology,  p.  211  t.X  this  were  tbe  Greek  which  lay  before  tbe 
Ethiopio  translator.*  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  somewhat  marked 
prominence  of  the  term  is  an  indication  that  some  signiScance 
attaches  to  It ;  else  why  does  tbe  vrrlter  not  say  '  the  Elect  one ' 
(as  loa-  <  61*'  •  62>-  •  <ri.X  or '  the  Anointed  one '  (as  4810  (24)  r 

On  the  whole,  it  may  probably  be  fairly  said,  as 
is  claimed  by  Baldensperger  ([§  24],  p.  246),  and 
admitted  by  Dr.  Drummond  (p.  644),  that  the  ex- 
pression, even  if  not  a  title  in  Enoch,  is  next  door 
to  becoming  one,  and  that  the  step  of  making  it 
a  title  is  one  which  at  any  time  afterwards  might 
be  readily  taken.  If,  however,  the  view  of  'the 
son  of  man '  adopted  in  this  art,  (§§  17,  21)  be  the 
correct  one,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  expression  was  a  '  title '  in 
Enoch  or  not. 

The  reader  ought,  however,  to  be  aware  ttiat  It  can  liardly 
be  said  to  be  certain  tlmt  the  '  Similitudes'  are  of  pre-Christian 
origin  ;  though  this  is  the  view  taken  by  the  great  majority  o( 
critics,  who  urge  in  particular  that,  had  they  been  written  (or 
interpolated)  under  Christian  influence,  the  allusions  to  the 
historical  Christ  would  have  been  more  deflnlta.  See  Scbflrer^ 
U.  626(>Ui.  Wit.). 

12.  Another  passage,  which,  though  of  post- 
Chrlatian  date  (probably^  A.D.  81-96),  seems  to 
show  no  traces  of  Christian  influence  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  766*),  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  the  same 
connexion,  is  2  (4)  Eb  IS^"-.  Here  Ezra  is  repre- 
sented as  seeing  in  a  dream  the  sea  disturbed  by  a 
wind,  and  a  '  man,'  who  is  declared  afterwards 
(v.")  to  be  God's  appointed  judge  and  deliverer 
(».«.,  though  the  word  itseu  is  not  used,  the 
Messiah),  ascending  out  of  it— 

'  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  this  wind  caused  to  oome  np  from  tb* 
midst  of  the  sea  as  It  were  tbe  likeness  of  a  man,  and  I  beheld, 
and,  lo,  that  man  flew  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  [of.  Dn  7I3] : 
and  when  be  turned  his  countenance  to  look,  all  things  trembled 
that  were  seen  under  him.'  In  the  sequel,  tbe  same  '  man  that 
came  up  out  of  the  sea,'  as  be  is  termed  (v.>,  ct.  w.*.'!), 
destroys  by  a  '  flaming  breath,'  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth, 
tbe  multitudes  which  assemble  against  bim,  and  calls  back  to 
tbe  land  of  Israel  tbe  ten  tribes  (vv.iM  it.  »4X 

Here  then  at  least  tbe  Messiah  is  described,  with 
evident  reference  to  Dn  7",  as  a  'man.' 

Dr.  Charles  has  called  attention  also  to  4  Es  81  In  the  Syr., 
Eth.,and  Arab.tvet«ions(the  world  to  be  Judged  Anally— flrst  by 
{Arab,  on  account  of]  a  'man'  [Syr.  KCiis  °i<3],— or,  to  Judge 
from  the  Etti.  vers.,  by  a  *  son  of  man,'— and  afterwards  by  Ood : 
see  Ullgenl.  Jf«s«.  Jvd.  pp.  223,  275, 334) ;  but  the  statement 
inconsistent  with  e>,  ana  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
Obristian  interpolation  (cL  Hilgent  p.  64  n.). 

13,  In  spite,  however,  of  the  usage  of  the  '  Sim- 
ilitudes,' and  of  2  Es  13^-,  it  seems  clear  that '  the 
Son  of  man '  was  no  generally  accepted  title  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  days  of  Christ,  Dahn,  {Die  Worte 
Jesu,  197-204)  shows  that  nothing  exists  in  Jewish 
authorities  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition.  The 
same  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospels,  '  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Lord 
should  have  adopted  a  title  which  was  popularly 
held  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  Messiah, 
while  He  carefully  avoided  the  title  of  Messiah 
itself'  (Westcott),  The  reply  that  He  used  it 
enigmatically  is  not  to  the  pomt ;  for  though  He 

*  The  Eth.  tekn  and  iw'etu  not  Infrequently,  in  tnnslatioii* 
from  tbe  Oreek,  represent  the  Greek  art.  (Charles,  Le. ;  Dillm. 
Aith.  Lex.  coL  1067,  018).  They  are  not,  however,  used  in  the 
Eth.  NT  in  tbstr.  otJiUrnvMjAnK  (Dr.  Charles,  in  his  tr. 
of  OSK.  a.  9B  701,  has  not  represented  tbe  Eth.  'thafX 

tThsArsb  venkm  published  by  Ewald(Aui><er(«£miiiHjk 
1863) :  that  pabliibsd  by  Gildemelstsi  (1877)  Is  diHerent. 
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might  have  signified  by  it  somethinc  different 
from  the  popular  conception  of  the  Messiah,  it 
would  still  {ex  hup.)  have  been  the  Messiah,  which 
those  who  heard  Him  would  have  understood  Him 
to  mean.  Upon  the  same  supposition,  moreover. 
His  use  of  it  could  not  but  have  excited  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews,  of  which,  however  (in  this  con- 
nexion), the  Gospels  alford  no  trace :  the  '  blas- 
phemy' of  Mt  26*=Mk  le**  consisted  evidently 
not  in  His  use  of  this  title,  but  in  the  Divine 
prerogatives  predicated  of  Himself  as  the  bearer 
of  it.  The  most  that  might  be  supposed  is,  that 
though  not  generally  current  as  a  title  of  the 
Messiah,  it  was  familiar  in  that  sense  in  the 
particular  circle  to  which  the  'Similitudes'  be- 
longed (above,  vol.  ii.  622*,  cf.  616*). 

14.  In  considering  the  meaninq  of  the  title,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  any- 
where eicplained  in  the  NT,  so  that  whatever  view 
of  it  be  adopted  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  inference.  To  the  same  cause  is  due  what  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
question,  and  also  the  wide  divergence  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  reached  regarding  it. 
The  Question  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  tiiere  are  two  possible  starting-points  for  the 
investigation :  is  the  name  a  mere  title,  taken,  as 
it  were  mechanically,  from  Dn  7",  and  so  a  mere 
periphrasis  for  *  Messiah ' !  or  does  the  rigniticance 
of  tlie  title  lie  in  the  four  words  of  which  it  con- 
sists, and  te  the  meaning  which  our  Lord  intended 
to  convey  by  it  to  be  ascertained  by  an  analysis  of 
these  words  ?  Or  may  the  interpretations  suggested 
by  these  two  opposite  points  of  view  be  in  any  way 
combined  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  whichever  of 
these  interpretations  be  adopted,  does  it  logically 
render  the  other  unnecessary  and  superfluous  [cf. 
§  20.  12]  t  Still  further  ditiicuities  arise  when  the 
details  of  its  usage  in  the  Gospels  are  considered, 
08,  for  instance,  the  very  different  predicates 
associated  with  it;  and  rarther  divergent  con- 
clusions are  arrived  at,  corresponding  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  individual  critic  of  the  chronology 
of  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  other  questions  of 
Gospel  criticism. 

15.  Two  main  views  may  be  said  to  have  been 
advocated.  According  to  one  view,  the  title  has 
no  meaning  of  its  own,*  it  is  intended  simply  to 
point  to  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man '  in  Dn 
7",t  and  so  to  express,  directly  and  distinctly, 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  other 
view,  the  title,  though  it  may  have  been  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  Dn  v",  expressed  primarily  the 
thought  that  Jesus  was,  in  some  special  sense,  a 
man  above  other  men,  the  supreme  representative 
of  humanity,  and  onlj  indirectly,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  His  ministry,  suggested  in  addition  the 
thought  of  His  Mesmahship.  High  authorities  can 
be  quoted  for  both  these  news.  Thus  Holt&nann 
writes  {NTTheol.  1897,  p.  247),  'The  title  certainly 
originates  in  Dn  T*.  Jesus  adopts  Daniel's  view  of 
the  future  kingdom :  close  beside  this  is  in  Daniel 
the  figure  of  the  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man" 
who  receives  the  kingdom  from  God,  and  in  whom 
therefore  it  was  natnnd  for  J esus  to  see  Himself  pre- 
figured :  even  though  in  Daniel  the  figure  symbol- 
ized only  the  kingdom  (and  not  its  head),  sUll  here 
was  the  person  wbo  would  establish  it :  Jeras,  by 
His  adoption  of  the  title,  implied  that  it  would  not 
be  established  apart  from  Himself.'  He  did  not, 
however,  this  being  the  sense  of  the  title,  use 
it  before  Peter's  conifesaion  (pp.  260  Uy),  200,  263 

* Sohmledal,  p.  (84:  •Tb»  nun*  Is  ghroi  (vis.  br  Dn  7U]; 
wlutt  It  li^ifles  la  nutter  not  lor  so  aoaiytic*!  JodgiiMiit,  but 
(or  a  aynthetiol  one,'  <.«.  it  Is  to  be  •aoartalned  (rom  'predicate! 
deflninr  the  work  or  oOoa  of  tb*  Miilib '  OL  Holtmi.  n. 
tSS  bottom,  S84  Ik ;  Wallb.&U4. 

tCK.  H.  A.  W.  Msjrw  oa  Ht  »•  UManA  la  ttw  Mh  sd.  b]r 
&  warn). 


[cf.  below,  §  10]).  '  Jesus,'  Holtzoionn  continues, 
'  throws  into  the  title  whatever  is  characteristic  ol 
His  mission  and  ministry.  He  makes  it  the  exclu- 
sive designation  of  the  person  who  is  to  represent 
and  realize  the  ideas  expressed  by  it.  Just  because 
He  is  conscious  that  this  mission  brings  with  it 
earthly  privation  and  suffering,  and  even  death, 
the  "Son  of  man"  become:'  the  subject  of  pre- 
dications relating  not  only  w)  future  glory,  out 
also  to  earthly  nnmiliation  and  death.  Thus 
Jesus  is,  and  is  called,  the  "  Son  of  man,"  on  the 
one  hand  wherever  by  forgiving  and  healing,  by 
teaching  and  suffering,  He  proclaims,  represents, 
or  extends  the  kingdom ;  on  the  other  hand,  and 
especially,  when,  coming  in  glory.  He  completes  it. 
As  the  kingdom  is  a  present  as  well  as  a  future 
reality,  so  the  title  "Son  of  man"  beare  reference 
to  His  work  in  the  present  not  less  than  in  the 
future'  (pp.  250-3,  abridged). 

Upon  this  view  the  flnt  art  (i)  poInU  to  Dn  TU  (Holtan. 
p.  264  n. ;  Schmiedel,  p.  S64),  the  second  (nZ)  resulta  limply  br 
a  kind  ot  attraction,  from  &»  presence  of  the  flrtt  (Sohmiedel, 
i.e. ;  Winer,  Oramm.  %  19, 

16.  In  what  is  here  said  of  the  use  of  the  title, 
there  is  much  that  is,  of  course,  perfectly  just; 
but  to  the  view  taken  of  its  origin  there  seem  to 
be  objections.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  the  'one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man'  is  represented  as  a 
glorified,  heavenly  being,  and  the  kingdom  is  a 
triumphant  kingdom.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
long  period  during  which,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
the  kingdom  was  gradually  and  slowly  to  extend 
itself  among  men  ;  it  has  been  finally  and  univers- 
ally established  in  the  earth  (7").  Now,  if  the 
passages  in  which  our  Lord  first  used  the  expres- 
sion had  been  those  in  which  He  describes  His 
future  advent  in  glory,  there  would  have  been  a 
direct  point  of  contact  with  the  vision  in  Daniel, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  title  being  adopted 
from  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  inipossible,  without 
most  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  (!rOspel  narratives, 
to  suppose  that  to  have  been  the  case  ;  and  thus, 
with  tne  passages  in  which  He  is  actually  repre- 
sented as  first  using  it,  and  which  all  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  His  life  in  humility  upon  earth, 
there  is  no  i)oint  of  contact  in  Daniel  at  all.  As 
Westcott  {Speaker's  Comm.  on  St.  John,  p.  34)  says, 
'  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the 
definite  article  simply  expressed  "the  prophetic 
son  of  man."  The  manner  in  which  the  title  is 
first  used  excludes  such  an  interpretation.'  There 
is  nothing,  viz.,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  title  is 
first  used — or  indeed  chiefly  used — ^in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  to  suggest  a  reference  to  Daniel,  or  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  intended  by 
His  use  of  it  to  bring  before  His  hearers  the  tran- 
scendent, heavenly  being  represented  in  Daniel. 
A  being,  conscious,  indeed,  of  his  authority  and  of 
the  higu  mission  entrusted  to  him,  but  presenting 
all  the  outward  marks  of  earthly  humility,  and 
only  in  the  future  destined  to  assume  heavenly 
majesty,  is  surely  what  the  title  denotes  in  the 
Gospels.  Holtzmann's  identification  of  the  king- 
dom pictured  in  Daniel,  not  with  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  final  glory,  but  with  the  kingdom  at 
the  Ume  of  His  founding  it  during  His  earthly 
ministry,  is  not  natural.  There  is  equally  little, 
not  to  say  less,  to  sngceet  that  the  title  is  borrowed 
from  the  '  Similitudes^  of  Enoch.  It  is  also  diffi- 
cult not  to  think  (in  spite  of  Holtzm.  p.  253  f.) 
that  it  is  intended  to  express  primarily,  and  also 
more  fnlly  and  distinctively  than  even  Holsten 
(I  ao.  II)  allows,  some  meaning  directly  involved 
in  the  words  of  which  it  consists  (analogous,  for 
instance,  to  tiiat  of  its  correlative,  the  '  Son  of 
God'). 

17.  The  other  main  view  may  be  stated  sub- 
stantially, as  is  done  by  B.  Weiss  (NT  Theoi.  1S84. 
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1 16).  (1)  Our  Lord  adopted  this  title  just  Ijeeanse 
It  was  not  a  current  title  of  the  Messiah.  In  view 
of  the  expectations  of  a  personal  Messiah  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  Dn  7"  could  certainly  in 
His  day  be  interpreted  only  of  the  Messiah  ;  out, 
even  so,  He  could  not  assume  that  this  particular 
passage  would  be  so  generally  known  that  the 
expression,  'the  Son  of  man,'  would  be  at  onee 
understood  as  referring  to  it.  The  case  would  be 
different  if  we  could  presuppose  the  use  made  of 
Daniel  in  Enoch ;  but,  even  if  the  pre-Christian 
origin  of  the  'Similitudes'  be  granted,  it  is  far 
from  clear  that  they  were  familiarly  known  in  the 
circles  in  which  our  Lord's  ministry  principally 
lay.  Only  when  Jesus  in  the  eschatological  pas- 
sages directed  attention  to  Dn  7"  could  the  title 
be  understood  generally  as  a  Messianic  designa- 
tion. This  view  of  His  use  of  the  title  agrees  with 
the  manner  in  which,  during  all  the  earlier  part 
of  His  ministry,  He  avoided  any  direct  announce- 
ment of  His  Messiahship,  in  order  not  to  lend 
encouragement  to  the  nnspiritual  ideas  attaching 
to  the  popular  conception  of  the  Mesdah.  (2)  For 
His  hearers  the  idea  expressed  by  the  title  would 
be  that  He  was  not  a  '  son  of  man '  like  all  othere, 
but  that  He  waa  'tht  son  of  man,'  one  who,  in 
virtue  of  His  character  and  personality,  held  a 
unique  position  among  men.  It  did  not  designate 
merely  His  humanity  (for  this  most  have  been 
evident  to  all  who  saw  Him),  bnt  it  marked  Him 
out  as  in  some  sense  a  ipeeial  or  rejnttentative 
man.  (3)  Christ's  statements  respecting  the  '  Son 
of  man,'  the  functions,  office,  and  mvinely  appointed 
destinies  assigned  to  him,  point  to  one  who  has 
a  mission  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  prophet, 
i.e.  indirectly  to  one  who  is  also  the  Messiah. 
They  speak  of  Him,  for  instance,  as  in  various 
ways  proclaiming  or  establishing  the  kingdom 
of  Goa.  He  has  authority  to  forgive  sins;  and 
He  gives  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  He  is  con- 
trasted with  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  merely  a 
forerunner.  The  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  man  are 
divinely  appointed  {Stl, — Mk  8"  11 II,  al.),  because  it 
is  impUed  in  the  OT  that  God's  plan  of  salvation 
would  not  be  finally  realized  upon  earth  without 
the  suffering  and  death  of  the  servant  of  God  by 
whom  it  woold  be  accomplished.  (4)  Lastly,  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  Second  Advent,  our  Lord 
alluded  so  clearly  to  Dn  7"  that  though  He  does 
not  expressly  identify  Himself  with  the  '  one  like 
unto  a  son  of  man'  there  spoken  of,  those  who 
heard  Him,  and  who  identified  the  figure  in  Daniel 
with  the  Messiah,  could  not  bnt  conclude  that  He 
meant  by  the  term  that  particular  'mm  of  man' 
who  was  to  be  the  Messiah.* 

Upon  thii  Ti«w  tbe  ncond  ut.  (mi)  Is  fcanrlo  or  ooUective 
(Winer,  i  27. 1 ;  On  6&  T  8^1  g<,  2  S  P»,  Mk  2",  Jn  20),  tbe  flrat 
mrt.  (i)ipeciOes  the  individual  o(  tbe  gmui  mau^t  (W^is,  1 166). 

18.  This  opinion,  that  the  title,  viz.,  even  though 
it  may  have  been  tuageited  by  Dn  7",  was  never- 
theless intended,  ana  even  intended  primarily,  to 
express  in  some  manner  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
hnmanity,  has  been  largely  held  (see  §  20 ;  and 
the  references  in  Holtzm.  pp.  254,  255).  It  has, 
however,  been  objected  to  it  that  if  the  title 
denoted  the  'ideal'  or  'representative'  man,  the 
predicates  affirmed  of  it  oomd  be  onl^  thoee  which 
were  involved  in  tbe  idea  itself, — %,«.,  to  speak 
technically,  were  the  predicates  of  analytical,  not 
of  synthetical  judgments,  which  obviously  is  not 
the  case  with  the  predicates  affirmed  of  the  '  Son 
of  man '  in  the  Gospels.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be 
true  if  tbe  tiUe  were  understood  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  '  ideal '  man^  but  not  if  (abandoning 
this  abstract  expression)  it  be  nndentoiad  to  desy;- 

*  The  views  of  Brace,  rambM  4^  0«i>  (1890),  in-78,  and  of 
Btetena,  KT  TAwL  (ISWj,  tl-AS,  whUe  ■omewbi^  dUterant^ 
put,  do  not  differ  materiaU;  tram  that  of  Wda. 


nate  a  particular,  individual  man,  embodying  in 
their  highest  perfection  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
And  this  is  tlie  sense  in  which  Wuiss  and  West- 
cott  (§  20),  for  instance,  understand  the  title. 
There  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  predicates  affirmed  of  the  '  Son  of  man '  as 
synthetical  judgments  :  they  will  result,  in  other 
words,  not  from  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  '  man,' 
but  from  the  experience,  present  or  future,  of  tlie 
particular  individual  actually  denoted  by  tlie  term. 
As  Holtzmann,  though  himself  preferring  the 
other  view,  writes  (p.  254),  '  Tlie  possibility  is  by 
no  means  excluded  that  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah  was  rooted  in  the  idea  of  man,  and  that 
Jesus,  in  choosing  this  designation,  instead  of 
others  that  were  open  to  Him,  intended  thereby  to 
express  His  relationship  to  humanity.' 

The  fact  just  mentioned  has  been  made  the 
ground  of  a  further  objection  to  the  same  opinion. 
As  has  just  been  shown,  if  we  start  from  the  idea 
of  'man,'  none  of  the  predicates  applied  in  the 
Gospels  to  the  '  Son  of  man '  can  be  obtained  from 
an  analysis  of  that  idea.  But  if  we  start  from  the 
eq  uation  (given  by  Dn  7") '  Son  of  man ' = '  Messiah,' 
then  all  these  predicates  become  analytical  judg- 
ments; they  are,  it  is  said,  derivable,  at  least 
largely,  from  the  idea  of  *  Messiah '  itself ;  they 
are  expressions,  not  of  Jesus'  conception  of  '  man,' 
bnt  of  His  conception  of  His  Messiahsliip.*  And 
hence  it  is  conolnded  that  the  term  was  used  by 
Him  as  properly  and  primarily  signifying '  Messiah.' 
It  may  be  doubted  if  this  conclusion  necessarily 
follows  from  the  premises.  If  the  term  denoted 
Jesus  primarily  as  a  Man  above  other  men,  a  Man 
with  a  unique  position  and  mission,  this  position 
and  mission  would,  from  another  point  of  view, 
be  also  those  of  tiie  '  Messiah ' ;  and  the  predicates 
describing  different  aspects  of  His  work  and 
ministry  would  accordingly  be  those  l>eIongin^  to 
Him  as  'Messiah.'  The  offices  and  functions 
ascribed  to  the  'Son  of  man'  in  the  Gospels  are 
deduced  by  Weiss,  starting  from  the  idea  of  '  man,' 
not  less  naturally  than  oy  Holtzmann,  starting 
from  the  idea  of  '  Messiah. 

19.  Two  questions,  intimately  connected,  remain 
to  be  considered,  which  also,  as  will  appear,  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
title.  At  what  period  in  His  ministry  did  our 
Lord  first  use  the  title  ?  And  in  what  sense  was  it 
understood  by  those  who  heard  it !  Or,  to  put  the 
possible  alternatives  unambiguously,  did  it  veil  or 
reveal  His  Messiahship  ?  It  is  clear  that  our  Lord 
only  declared  His  Messiahship  gradually.  The 
question  put  by  Him  to  the  disciples  at  Ciesarea 
Philippi,  and  Peter's  reply  (Mt  16'«-"=Mk  8"-»= 
Lk  IB'*""),  particularly  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  our  Lord's  comment  in  Mt  16",  make  it 
evident  that  up  to  that  time  He  had  not  openly 
declared  Himself  as  the  Messiah ;  and  the  prohibi- 
tions in  Mt  16*=Mk  8^=Lk  9",  and  Mt  17»= 
Mk  9*,  cf.  Lk  9",  show  that  He  still  did  not  wish 
the  fact  to  be  kno^vn  to  the  people  generally.  In 
the  Synoptic  (jospels  there  are,  however  (see  the 


Table,  §  3),  9  passages  in  Matthew,  2  in  Mark, 
4  in  Luke,  m  which  the  title  '  Son  of  man '  is 


and '. 


a8crit>ed  to  our  Lord  before  the  occasion  at  Ciesarea 
PhUippL  If,  then,  the  title  was  a  current  Mess, 
title,  or  even  if  His  hearers,  when  He  used  it, 
were  likely  at  once  to  perceive  a  reference  to  Dn 
7",  it  is  clear  that  He  most,  by  His  use  of  it,  have 
revealed  His  Messiahship,  from  virtualljr  the  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  both  to  His  disciples  and  to 
the  people  at  large.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  inconsistent  with  His  avowed 
purpose.  Hence  those  who  believe  that  it  was  a 
current  Mess,  title  are  obliged  to  get  rid  of  those 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  represent  onr  Lord 
•  Holetan  [{ 10. 11],  pp.  S6-89 ;  of.  Uetunann,  14,  IS,  St. 
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been  principally  made  to  mItb  the  problema  whieh 
it  presents. 

1.  Neander  (Lebm  Jtm,  18S7,  IZSff.;  Eng.  tr.«  p.  9S>  The 
title  denote*  Jesiu  on  Hia  human  aide,  as  One  belonging  CO 
hiiniaiiiiy,  who  in  Uia  humanity  haa  done  to  much  (or  it« 
throngli  whom  it  Is  glorified,  and  who  ha*  realized  moat  com- 
pletely the  ideal  (*  Urbild ')  o(  humanltv. 

2.  Baur  {Z.  WU$.  ThtoL  1880,  27f-298  ;  NT  TheoL  1864, 
77-83).  Not  at  the  time  a  current  titia  of  the  Messiah,  but 
chosen  by  Jesus  in  opposition  to  prevalent  Jewish  conception* 
ot  a  victorious,  earthly  Messiah.  It  emphasized  His  humanity, 
His  subjection  to  the  needs  and  experiences  of  ordinary  men ; 
and  denoted  Him  also  as  one  who  made  all  the  deepest  human 
interests  Uia  own,  and  had  the  wide  huuian  sympathies  ex- 
pressed, tor  instance,  In  the  Beatitude*.  It  was  suggested  by 
On  7U ;  and  Jesus  adopted  it  as  a  Utle,  which,  while  possessing 
no  popular  Mess,  associations,  wM  adapted  to  express  the  Me**i 
Idea  in  its  higher  significance. 

S.  HUgenfeld  (Z.  Witt.  Th.  1863,  S27-S34;  ct  18M,  16  tX 
Not  a  current  Mesa,  title.  Suggested  by  Dn  7U,  but  used  by 
Jesus  with  the  object  ot  giviog  prominence  to  His  humanity,  and 
of  emphasiziog  the  humility  and  external  lowliness  which  in  His 
person  were  combined  with  the  exalted  dignity  ol  the  Messiah. 
It  thus  in  a  veiled  manner  pointed  to  Uis  Messiahsbip.  Jesus, 
by  uniting  splritoal  lottine**  with  earthly  lowliness,  '  trans- 
figured '  the  popular  Jewish  idea  ot  the  Messiah. 

4.  Weizsacker  (Bvana.  Oetch.  1864,  426-481).  Not  a  current 
Mesa,  title  (for,  U  it  bad  been,  Jem*  would  have  been  attacked 
for  appropriatinK  it);  and  adopted  by  Jesus,  not  from  Dn  7U, 
but  from  EzeUei,  to  designate  Himself  specially  as  a  prophet. 
The  Me**,  eense,  derived  from  Dn  TU,  was  attached  to  it  only 
at  a  later  period  of  our  Lord's  lifSk 

5.  Holtzmann  (in  186S ;  Z.  Witt.  Th.  ZIS-2S7).  Not  a  current 
title  of  the  Messiah  (for  else  Jesus  would  have  been  attacked 
for  using  it),  but  borrowed  by  Him  as  a  Mess,  title  from  Dn  7^, 
'  the  expreasian  used  by  Dn.  reflecting  itself  in  His  consdous- 
nea*  in  a  universal  and  huuian  sense.'  It  thus  denoted  Him 
not  mtrely  aa  the  Measiah,  but  aa  '  the  t>earer  of  all  human 
dignity  and  rights,'  a*  '  one  who  held  a  peculiar  and  central 
position  among  the  M  r£f  k^H^imn*  Not  being  a  current 
Mess,  title,  it  wa*  a  riddle  to  those  who  heard  it,  and  aerved  to 
veil,  not  to  reveeL  Hi*  Messiohship. 

6.  Eelm  CDsr  Qftch.  Chrittut,  1866,  Pl  lOBt;  Juxu  V 

tr.  Ui.  78-S2).  The  title  had  a  double  aspect :  on  the  basis  fiKt 
of  Ps  8*^,  though  afterwards  also  of  Dn  7ls,  it  expressed  Jesuit 
on  the  one  hand  ot  His  human  lowllneas,  on  the  other 


as  using  it  before  Peter's  confession  at  Caesarea 
I'hilippi.  Matthew  (in  whom  most  of  the  pas- 
sages oconr)  is  the  evangelist  who,  generally, 
displays  the  least  regard  for  historical  sequence, 
and  sometimes  groups  incidents  and  sayings  to- 
gether merely  on  account  of  material  resemblances ; 
ne  even  represents  the  disciples  as  owning  Jesus  to 
be  the  '  Son  of  God '  (14" :  no  ||  in  Mk  6«"-  Jn  6») 
before  the  confession  at  Ctesarea  Philippi.  Hence 
there  is  no  dilficnlty  in  supposing  that  Mt  10*  13*" 
(in  which,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  meaning 
of  the  title,  the  predicates  applied  to  it,  describ- 
ing the  Second  Advent,  show  that  the  Messiah  is 
referred  to)  are  placed  too  early  in  our  Lord's 
ministry ;  *  and  the  same  snpposition  might  be 
reasonably  made  (upon  the  assumption  that  '  the 
Son  of  man '  was  a  Mess,  title)  in  tne  case  of  some 
other  passages,  as  Mt  8^  12"*  ;t  but  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  Mk  2'»=Mt  9«=Lk  S»,  Mk  2^=Mt 
12»=Lk  6«,  [Mk  3=*^=]  Mt  12»=Lk  12",  can  be  so 
misplaced.  Nevertheless,  those  who  b^eve  '  the 
Son  of  man'  to  be  an  exi>licit  Mess,  title  are 
obliged  to  assume  this  (cf.  g  '20.  12),  or  else  to  hold 
either  that  Jesus  never  used  the  title  at  all,  or  (so 
Holtzm.  p.  263,  cf.  256  f.)  that,  on  at  least  the 
three  last-named  occasions,  He  spoke  of  '  man '  in 
general  (see,  farther  on  these  passages,  §  22).^ 

The  second  of  these  alternatives  we  have  already 
found  ourselves  nnable  to  accept ;  bnt  does  either 
the  first  or  the  third  sniBce  to  remove  the  diiB- 
culty?  Is  it  really  credible  that  our  Lord  Jirtt 
used  the  expression  of  Himself,  after  Peter's  con- 
fession at  (jfesarea  Philippi?  Is  not  the  familiar 
manner  in  which  He  used  the  title,  if  not  in  the 
question  put  to  Peter  (Mt  16",  but  not  Mk  8*', 
Lk  9"),  yet  directly  after  it  (Mk  8»,  Lk  9*"),  mth- 
ont  exciting  any  comment  or  surprise,  suHioient 
evidence  that  it  must  have  been  often  used  by  Him 
previously,  and  that  it  was  an  expression  which, 
whatever  special  ideas  it  may  have  been  intended 
to  convey,  was  well  understood  to  denote  Himself! 
These  considerations,  as  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  constitute  a  strong  argument  against  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  current  Mesa  title,  or 
even  (without  supposing  aa  much  as  this)  that  it 
was  adopted  by  onr  Lord  as  a  Mess,  title,  for  the 
purpose  of  proclaiming  His  Messiahsbip. 

The  title,  we  thus  seem  forced  to  conclude,  was 
used  by  our  Lord  in  His  Galilman  ministry ;  bnt 
it  did  not  suggest  to  those  who  heard  it  Mess, 
associations,  until  it  came  to  be  connected  with 
predictions  of  the  Second  Advent ;  it  thus  did  not 
reveal,  but  veil.  His  Messiahsbip.  Christ's  use  of 
the  term  was  pcedagogic.  It  veiled  His  Messiah- 
ship  during  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry,  till 
the  time  was  ripe  for  Him  to  avow  it  openly.§ 
By  His  adoption  of  it.  He  found  a  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  not  denying  even  in  public  His  con- 
sciousness of  His  nnique  mission,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  lending  no  countenance  to  the  crude 
and  illusory  hopes  which  attached  to  popular  ideas 
of  the  Messiah  (Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  429). 

2U.  The  following  summary  (which  makes  no 
pretension  to  be  exhaiutive)  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader,  partly  as  illustrating,  especially  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  views  that  have  been 
already  stated,  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
which  has  prevailed — and  in  part  prevails  still — 
with  regara  to  the  meaning  of  the  title,  partly  as 
exemplifying  the  lines  along  which  attempts  nava 

*  Some  other  n«aa«(tsa  la  Hatthew,  involving  the  avowal  ol 
Jesus'  Messiahalup,  though  not  with  the  use  ot  this  titl*,  are 
also  probably  anta-dated ;  of.  Holtnnann,  p.  269. 

t  In  Lk  fiB  (contrast  Mt  611],  iM_ut  nA,  Holtzmann  (p.  261) 
doubt*  whether  the  title  (which  be  regard*  a*  Me**.)  i«  onginaL 

S  Flehig,  however  (|  £4],  thinks  that  in  these  cases  it  was 
simply  mIininderstood(as~ '  man,"a  man'lby  those  who  heard  iu 

(  Keim.  Similarly  Baur,  Base,  Lange,  Bltachl,  Uamaok.  and 
othar*,  as  <it*d  bgr  Boltaooaaa,  p>  181  n.  1,  t6Z  n,  6t 


hand  of  His  Messianic  dignity :  in  particular,  He  intended  by 
His  use  ot  it  to  show  tlut  even  in  Hia  capacity  aa  Messiah  H* 
wa*  part  and  parcel  ot  humanity,  and  to  teach  Hi*  di*oiple« 
that  it  wa*  pi«-«minently  Hi*  voottion  to  *arvs  and  niller  for 
humanity. 

7.  Wittiohen (1868).  In  Dn  71*  the  'son  of  man '  repreaent* 
the  tthieal  character  ot  the  future  lar.  dominion,  aa  opposed  to 
the  worldly  heathen  dominions;  this  idea  is,  however,  flrat 
embodied  in  an  individual  in  Enoch,  from  which  book  Jesus 
adopted  the  title.  He  designated  Himself  by  it  as  the  perfect 
representativa  at  the  idea  of  man,  especially  on  it*  ethical  side, 
and  at  the  same  time  aa  the  Meaaiah,  the  choaen  organ  for  th* 
fuller  realization  ot  thia  Idea  in  the  world.  The  idea  as  pre- 
sented In  Enoch  Is  s^ritualized  and  morally  deepened  by  Jesus, 
and  also  combined  by  Him  with  asaociations  derived  from  the 
OT '  servant  of  JehovalL' 

&  Westcott  (1.8.  1880).  The  title  Is  a  new  one,  not  derived 
from  Dn  71' ;  alnd  it  expresses  Christ's  relation  not  to  a  family, 
or  to  a  nation,  but  to  all  humanity.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  to  show  that  itwaa  understood  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah. 
The  idea  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  lies  at  the  foundation 
ot  it  He  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  race,  in  whom  the 
complete  sonception  ot  manhood  waa  abaolutely  attained,  and 
who  exhibited  all  the  truest  and  noblest  attributes  of  the  race. 
Cf.  Stan  ton,  The  Jewish  and  (A*  Chri^ian  Mettiak,  1886,  jx  246 : 
'  It  is  clear  that  Christ  by  His  phrase  repraaented  HbnaeU  •■ 
the  head,  the  type,  the  Ideal  of  t)ie  race.' 

S.  Wendt,  l^(rA«  Ttaehing  <tf  Jetut,  iL  lS9-161)i  Not  • 
current  Mess,  title.  Dn  71*  auggested  the  combination  ol 
crcaturely  frailty  and  lowliness  with  high  dignity ;  and  so  Jesus, 
when  He  used  the  title,  taught  that  He  was  a  trail  huuian 
creature,  and  yet  showed  that  He  remembered  the  pfoph.  word 
that  the  Mess,  dignity  wa*  to  belong  to  'one  like  unto  a  *on  ol 
man.'  It  was  no  announcement  of  Bis  Mesa  claims,  but  rather 
propounded  a  problem  for  His  hearers  to  refiect  upon. 

10.  J.  E.  Oarijenter  (Tht  Pint  Thrt*  Gomtt,  thar  Origin  ami 
lUlationi,  1890,  pp.  lIS-120,  244-267,  S72-SS8).  Jesus  never 
used  the  expression  to  desifiTiate  Himself :  He  employed  it  only 
In  the  eschatological  passages,  and  in  these  it  was  used  by  Him 
symbolically  to  denote  the  establishment  of  Ood's  kingdom  of 
righteousness  upon  eartti.  The  primitive  Church  anderstood 
the  expression  m  ajpersonal  senee,  and  then  ascribed  it,  a*a 
Mess,  utle,  to  Jeans  Himself. 

IL  Holsten  (Z.  /.  Witt.  ThtoL  1801,  pp.  1-79).  The  tltlo, 
thongh  not  a  current  Mea*.  one,  waa  understood  by  Jean* 
in  that  aenaa,  aa  appear*  from  the  tact  that  Be  alwaya  naaa  it  to 
express  some  aspect  of  the  work  or  activity  ol  the  Meaaiah  (d. 
Holtzmann :  I  16).  It  was  adopted  from  Dn  T",  thongh  this 
passage  gave  only  the  outer  form,  the  oontent*  being  aapplied 
by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  hiatorlaal  Jeni*  (•* 
teacher,  auflerer,  redeemer,  eta):  only  thu*  did  He  convert 
*  the  vieionaiT  form  ot  a  Messiah,  wbiw  He  found  in  Daniel, 
into  His  own  living  Hea*.  personality '  (p.  08,  et  aO>  Be  woui* 
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not,  however,  bare  appropriated  the  title,  had  Re  not  desired  to 
designate  Himself  as  a  member  of  the  genut  '  man,*  and  also 
recognized  Himself  as  the  member  of  the  orsniu  referred  to  in 
Dn  7»  (p.  47).  The  difficulty  (c(.  I  16)  of  understanding  how 
Jesus  could  hare  denoted  Himself,  under  the  conditions  of  His 
earthly  life,  by  a  term  suggesting  only  the  transcendent  Being 
o(  Daniel,  is  met  by  the  supposition  (which,  however,  lacia 
support  in  the  text  of  Dn.  itself)  that  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son 
of  man'  in  Dn  7^  is  really  to  be  conceived  as  having  been 
brought  before  Ood,  and  invested  by  'Him  with  power  and 
greatness,  out  of  a  previous  state  of  earthly  humility  and  weak- 
ness (pp.  61,  67 1.).  The  title  was  used  by  Jesus  in  Bis  Oalilnan 
ministry  (Hk  Si"  etc.) ;  tor  though  He  Himself  understood  it  in 
a  Hess,  sense,  this  was  not  neemarily  placed  upon  it  even  by 
■cripture-students,  esp.  if  His  own  appearance  and  manner  ot 
life  did  not  suggest  it :  it  would  be  taken  naturally  by  thoea 
who  heard  it,  including,  up  to  the  time  of  Peter's  confession, 
even  the  disciples,  to  signify  simply  *  the  man.'  And  this 
would  agree  with  His  own  purpose  of  keeping  for  a  while  His 
Messiahuiip  a  secret  (pp.  20.  22,  SI  f.,  70t.). 

12.  Baldensperger  (Dcu  SeO>ta>0mu$Ut{n  Jem  im  LieUe  dt 
Mm.  Hofimngm  teintr  Zeif,  1892)  emphasizes  strongly  the 
pievalenceofapocalyptiooonceptions  In  the  time  of  Christ.  He 
reject*  emphanoally  the  opinion  that  the  title  eoneealed  Jems' 
Messiahabip,  and  also  the  view  that  It  was  Intended  to  express 
any  aspect  ot  His  humanity.  It  was  (through  the  influence  ot 
Daniel  and  Enoch)  a  known  Ueas.  title  in  the  time  ot  Christ ; 
and  Jesus  adopted  it  with  the  express  object  ot  proolalming 
His  Messtahship.  It  was  a  triumpliant  designation  ot  the 
Meeaiah  ;  and  Jesus  connected  it  with  declarations  respecting 
His  buniiliation  and  sufferings  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing 0n  opposition  to  current  Jewish  iaeaa)  that  these  were 
Integral  elements  in  His  conception  ot  the  Messiah.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  open  proclamation  of  His  Uesslahship,  He 
cannot  have  used  it  oetore  Peter's  confession  at  Oesarea 
Philippi :  the  passages  In  the  Qospels  which  imply  that  He  did 
this  must  be  chronologically  misplaced.  Baldenspeiger  closes 
with  a  severe  criticism  of  Holsten  for  admitting  in  again  '  by  a 
back-door'  (see  above.  No.  11)  any  reference  in  the  iltle  to  the 
humanity  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  hlmseU  shown  to  be  out  ot  the 
question,  as  well  as  unnecessary,  in  view  ot  the  direct  derivation 
of  the  title  from  Dn  7i>(pp.  182-18S);  and  of  Wendt  for  dis- 
covering in  the  expression  anything  of  the  natora  ot  oreatorely 
weakness  or  humility  (pp.  189-lt2). 

13.  J.  V.  Bartlet  (Expo*.,  Deo.  1892,  427-^48).  The  title  may 
have  been  suggested  by  Dn  7is ;  but  as  used  by  Jesus  it  denotes 
Him  as  the  id^  representative,  partly  of  humanity  in  general, 
partly  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  particular,  especially  under 
those  aspects  of  cluiacter  which  belong  to  the  suffering  servant 
in  Deutero-Isaiah. 

14.  DahnanOKs  WorUJetu,  1898,  191-219;  of.  Em.  Timet, 
X.  438-(4S).  Not  a  current  Mess,  title,  but  adopted  by  Jesus 
from  Dn  7",  and  very  probably  also  with  the  thought  of  Pa  8^'- 
at  the  same  time,  because  He  was  the  destined  Messiah.  It 
veiled  His  Messiahship  behind  a  name  which  emphasized  the 
humanity  of  its  bearer.  It  Implied  that  He  was  in  some  sense 
a  man  *  above  other  men,'  but  not  that  He  was  the  '  ideal '  man 
— a  conception  foreign  to  Jewish  thought,  and  not  at  all  sug- 
gested by  the  teaching  ot  Jesua.  Be  avoided  tlie  term 
'Messiah'  on  account  of  the  falsa  ideas  associated  with  it 
i>y  the  Jews :  the  '  son  of  man '  in  Daniel,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  one  who  was  not  to  win  the  kingdom  by  his  own  strength, 
but  to  recffiw  <t  at  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  might  have  to  do  this 
through  suffering  and  death ;  Jesus  thus  assumed  the  title  as 
'  a  frail  child  of  man.  whom  Ood  would  make  liord  of  the  world.* 
Probably  not  used  before  Peter*s  oonfeasian;  the  passage*  in 
the  Gospels  which  Imply  that  it  was,  being  ohronologlcally 
misplaced. 

15.  Ounkel  (Z.  ITiss.  ThtoL  1899,  682-«90)  agree*  that  In 
Aram,  the  term  meant  only  '  the  man,'  but  think*  that  there 
■nay  have  been  an  esoteric  eachat.  tradition  underlving  both 
Daniel,  Enoch,  and  other  apccalypee*.  In  which  (like  other 
apoa  expressions,  as  '  tha  end,'  *  the  woe*,'  the  *  elect,'  i  aari- 

gm,  etc)  '  the  man '  (perhan*  orig.  '  the  man  ot  Ood,'  or  '  of 
eaven  *)  may  have  come  to  he  nsra  conventionally  as  a  mystic 
synonym  of  'the  Messiah ' ;  Jesus  might  thus  have  adopted  it 
a*  a  self-designation ;  to  ontsiden  It  would  mean  simply  '  the 
man,'  and  might  be  understood,  tor  example,  ot  an  ancient 
prophet,  returned  to  life  (Mt  leM) ;  by  the  initiated.  It  would  be 
understood  to  be  a  oovert  title  of  the  Messiah. 

16.  J.  Drummond,  1901  [see  i  24].  Tha  term  Is  used  elastlo- 
ally ;  storting  from  Dn  71*  Jesus  may  have  regarded  It  as  a 
typical  expreesion  for  the  ideal  people  ot  Ood,  with  which 
associations  derived  from  the  'servant  ot  Ood'  In  Is  62^ 
6313  would  readily  connect  themselves ;  conscious  Himself  ot 
His  Messianic  calliog.  He  would  naturally  regard  Himself  a* 
the  Head  of  this  idesil  class.  The  central  idea  ot  the  expression 
would  thus  be  that  of  the  true  tenant  Ood,— pre-eminently 
Himself,  but  not  necessarily  and  uniformly  exclusive  of  others 
(so,  «.f7.,  in  Ht  830 12S1,  Mk  ^10. 28  _in  Mt  liu  the  expl. ' a  man ' 
ii  8.  4]  mav  be  adopted],  The  eachat.  passage*  may  b*  vWon* 
of  the  spiritual  conquest  ot  the  world  by  a  Divmely  oommlHloned 
humanity,  personified  as  '  the  son  ot  man.' 

21.  Most  of  these  opinions  contain  elements  of 
truth  ;  bnt  the  divergence  aa  regards  the  funda- 
mental idea  denoted  hy  the  expression  is  remark- 
able. Still  those  views  which  see  in  the  title  tome 
relation  to  hnmanity  decidedly  predominate.  The 


present  writer  must  own  that  he  is  most  attracted 
DT  the  views  of  Westcott  and  Weiss  (to  which 
those  of  Neander,  Baur,  and  Holtzmann  in  1865 
lead  up).  The  expression,  understood  in  the  natural 
sense  of  the  words,  denotes  one  who,  though  a 
Man,  holds  nevertheless  a  unique  position  among 
men ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  him,  is  tbe  proper 
starting-point  for  invest^tinj^  its  meaning,  and 
discovering  the  further  ideas  (ii  any)  attaching  to 
it.  He  cannot  think  that  the  title  was  first  used 
by  Christ  in  the  eschat.  passages,  or  even  after 
Peter's  confession :  whatever  its  special  signifi- 
cance may  have  been,  it  must  have  been  an  ex- 
pression heard  frequently  upon  our  Lord's  lips, 
and  the  disciples  must  have  first  become  familiar 
with  it  in  comparatively  neutral  or  colourless  pas- 
sages, not  in  those  foretelling  either  His  future 
sufferings  or  His  future  gloiy.  The  title  may  have 
been  borrowed  by  our  Lord  from  Dn  7" ;  out  He 
did  not,  at  least  when  first  using  it,  intend  to 
bring  before  His  hearers  the  figure  there  portrayed : 
He  adopted  it  as  a  mere  shell  or  form,  suggestive 
of  His  nnmanity,  into  which  He  threw  a  new 
import  and  content  of  His  own :  more  special 
associations  derived  from  Dn  7" — perhaps,  also, 
in  Mt  16"  IV  26"  from  Enoch  *— came  first  to  be 
attached  to  it  in  the  eschat.  passages.  Ps  S,  with 
its  strikingly-drawn  contrast  between  the  actual 
lowliness  and  the  ideal  dignity  of  man,  may  also 
well  have  contributed  to  tihe  adoption  of  the  title 
by  our  Lord.  The  title,  as  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  (though  he  would  avoid  such  expressions 
as  the  '  ideal  or  '  representative'  man),  designates 
Jesus  as  the  Man  in  whom  human  nature  was  most 
fully  and  deeply  realized,  and  who  was  the  most 
complete  exponent  of  its  capacities,  warm  and 
broad  in  His  sympathies,  ready  to  minister  and 
suffer  for  otherSj  sharing  to  the  full  the  needs  and 
deprivations  which  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
bat  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  human  nature,  and  destined  ulti- 
mately to  exalt  it  to  unexampled  majesty  and 
glory.  He  would  in  general  endorse  cordially 
what  is  written  on  this  subject  in  vol.  iL  p.  623*'''' 
(cf.  also  p.  850"). 

22.  We  append  a  few  remarks  on  some  partioulai 
passages  in  which  the  title  is  used. 

a.  Sik  8*=Lk  9"  ('the  foxes  have  holes,'  etc.). 
As  Schmiedel  remarks  (p.  293),  Meyer's  '  a  man ' 
(t.e.  Jesus)  t  is  exegeticaUy  impossible ;  Lietz- 
mann's  '  man '  (geneimly)  X  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  contrast  is  evidenUy  between  the  external 
lowliness  and  the  inherent  dignity  of  Him  who  in 
a  special  sense  was  the  '  Son  of  man.' 

b.  Mt  9»=Mk  2"=Lk  5".  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, for  the  purpose  of  understanding  this  passage, 
to  suppose  that  the  title  was  a  Mess.  one.  Jesus, 
in  order  to  meet  the  objection,  '  Who  can  forgive 
sins,  but  God  only?'  heals  the  paralytic,  thereby 
showing  that  He  nolds  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion from  God  upon  earth  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Jews  that  He  is  justified  in  claiming  also  to  possess 
authority  to  forgive  sins.  The  passage,  it  is  true, 
is  one  in  which  an  Aram,  original  'that  a  man 
hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins'S  would 
be  quite  possible,  and  yield  a  suitable  sense, — the 
word,  though  in  form  general,  being  meant  to  be 
limited  to  Jesus  Himself ;  but,  if  '  the  Son  of  man ' 
be  admitted  as  a  title  of  Jesus  elsewhere,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the 
supposition  here. 

c.  Mt  12'=Mk2»=Lk6».  Here  in  Mk  we  read : 
'(v.")  And  he  said  unto  them,  The  sabbath  is 

*  For  ()  11)  it  I*  only  here  (and  not  in  Daniel)  that  the '  *on  a< 
man '  appears  as  fudge. 
t  P.  96 1.  (of.  above,  I  8.  4X 

}  P.  90  (bat  allowing  that,  in  It*  present  connexion,  only  Jeeoi 
can  be  meant :  *o  Well.  p.  KM). 
iHeyar,p.M(at.i8.4}:  Lletim.  p.  88 ;  Wellh.  p.  90& 
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made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  t 
(v.")  10  that  the  son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the 
sabbath,' — the  statement  that  the  son  of  man  is 
lord  of  the  sabbath  being  based  upon  the  premises 
contained  in  t.''.  Bnt  in  the  premise,  '  the  sabbath 
is  made  for  man,'  '  man '  is  evidently  meant  gener- 
ally, so  that  the  only  logical  conclusion  from  it  is, 
not  that  a  particular  man,  but  that  man  gener- 
ally,— or,  at  least  (since,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  worldly,  unspiritual  man  would  not  be 
thought  of),  the  religious  man,  who  weighed 
reasons,  and  could  judge  how  to  use  rightly  what 
was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  man, — is  'lord  of 
the  sabbath ' ;  Jesus,  by  His  argument,  though 
He  would  include  Himself,  woud  not  easclude 
others.  And  such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  agree- 
ment not  only  with  the  general  teaching  of  Christ, 
but  with  the  context,  which  shows  that  Jesus  is 
defending  not  His  own  action,  but  that  of  His 
disciples.  Hence,  as  Schmiedel  also  allows,  the 
supposition  tliat  '  the  son  of  man '  has  arisen  out 
of  a  misinterpretation,  or  false  limitation,  of  the 
Aram,  bamdshd,*  is  here  certainly  plausible.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  tne  argument  is, 
'The  sabbath  was  made  for  man;  and  therefore 
the  Son  of  man,  as  holding  a  unique  position 
among  men,  and  knowing  what  their  welfare 
requires,  may,  for  a  sufiicient  reason,  dispense 
with  the  obligation  to  observe  the  sabbath  (cf. 
Stanton,  247  f.).  It  must,  however,  then  be  sup- 
posed that  the  action  of  the  disciples  in  plucking 
the  ears  of  com  had  been  implicitly  authorized  by 
Jesus, 

At 


between  Himself  and  the  Holy  Spirit),  has,  upon 
intrinsic  grounds,  a  far  higher  claim  to  originality 
than  the  remark  of  the  narrator  in  Mk  S"  (whicn 
makes  blasphemy  against  Jesus  tantamount  to 
blasphemy  against  tlie  Holy  Spirit) ;  while  the 
declaration  that  blasphemy  agamst  Himself  was 
pardonable  is  one  which  no  evangelist  would  havt 
ventured  to  place  in  Jesus'  mouth,  had  He  not 
reallv  utterea  it.  Mt  12"  is  not  necessarily  a 
parallel  recension  of  12",  or  superfluous  beside  it ; 
it  would  be  perfectly  in  place  if  it  stated  with 
explicit  reference  to  the  'Son  of  man'  what  is 
indeed  implicit  in  v.",  but  is  not  there  expressed 
explicitly.  Mark  '  may  have  had  before  him,  not 
inaeed  onr  Matthew,  but  Mt  12*^  in  a  similar 
form,  and  have  re-cast  v.",  on  account  of  its  seem- 
ing inconsistency  with  reverence  for  Jesus,  in  a 
form  influenced  by  the  phraseology  of  v.*^.'  Bnt 
the  correctness  of  the  comment  in  Mk  S"  must, 
upon  this  view,  be  given  up ;  and  indeed  (Schmiedel) 
it  is  not  certain  that  Mk  3*^  (=Mt  12'i'-)  is  hit- 
toricaUy  connected  with  the  preceding  narrative ; 
the  parallel  in  Lk  (12")  stands  in  a  very  differ- 
ent connexion.  The  impossibility  of  questioning 
the  originality  of  Mt  12»  =  Lk  12>o  thus  consti- 
tutes to  Schmiedel  a  conclusive  argument  against 
explaining  the  variations  between  the  Synoptista 
here  by  means  of  the  Aramaic. 

23.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  title  is  still  found 
only  in  our  Lord's  mouth ;  but  it  is  lifted  into  a 
higner  plane,  and,  in  i^;reement  with  St.  John's 
predominant  point  of  view,  is  used  commonly  in 
more  distinct  connexion  with  Hia  Divine  nature. 


Htun. 
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blaspheme ; 

■  But  whoso  blonphemeth 
•(ainiit  the  Holy  Spirit 

hath  not  forgivenen 
for  ever  (i<V  «i*i>  mSwm\ 
but  U  guiltjr  o( 
an  eternal  nn. 
W    Baeaiue  thev  laid.  He 
hath  an  unclean  iplrit. 

Every  lin  and 

blasphemy 
■hall  unto  mm 

be  toiKiran ; 

bnt  the  blaaphemy 
of  the  Spirit 
Aall  not  be  loiglvan. 

And  wboeo  epeaketh 
a  word 
■gainit  the  eon  of  man, 
it  shall  be  totglvm  him ; 

bnt  wboeo  speak eth 
aealnat  the  Uolg  Spirit, 
it  shall  not  be  forpven  him, 
neither  in  this  age  (mlii) 
oor  in  that  which  It  to 
eoD*. 

And  avsry  onewto  shall  speak 
a  woid 
■gahiet  Me  (on  man, 
it  shall  be  (otgivan  him ; 

bnt  nnto  him  that  blasphemetb 
against  the  Holy  Spirit 
it  shall  not  be  tocgiven. 

Here  Mt  12"'  certainly  wear  the  appearance  of 
being  dnplicate  versions  of  one  and  the  same  say- 
ing, v."  agreeing  with  Mk  3^'-,  and  v."  with  Lk 
12"* ;  and  the  contrast  expressed  in  Mk  S""-  Mt 
12"  between  '  men '  in  general  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
becoming  in  Mt  12"  Lk  12'"  one  between  the  'Son 
of  man '  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  these  duplicates  might  have  arisen 
out  of  difl'erent  recensions  of  the  original  saying, 
of  which  one  read  kci  'u  ('men'),  and  the  other 
■»  ('a  man,'— intended  in  a  general  sense).; 
According  to  Wellh.  the  version  in  Mk  3"  Mt  12" 
is  the  original,  the  contrast  (as  Mk  3**  shows) 
being  between  blasphemy  against  men  and  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit  [cf .  1  S  2»  RV] ; 
Jesus,  therefore,  if  this  view  be  correct,  never 
declared  blasphemy  afjainst  Himself  to  be  pardon- 
able. Schmiedel,  in  his  acute  discussion  of  these 
passages,  replies  that  although  no  doubt  Mark,  as 
a  rule,  has  the  greater  originality  than  Matthew, 
that  is  not  the  case  univerbally  [cf.  voL  ii.  p.  241*} ; 
and  in  the  present  instance  the  words  of  Jesos  in 
Matthew  I2"=Lk  12»  (in  which  He  dittinguiihe$ 

*ltejer,  p.  (8;  Lletcm.  p.  SBt;  Wallh.  pi,  Mt;el 

f.  ISO. 

t  The  tabolar  arrangement  is  Schmiedel^  (tak  son. 
t  Lietsm.  p.  87-«B:  Wellh.  p.  MSi: 


It  is  thus  applied  to  Him  not  only  with  reference 
to  events  in  His  life  on  earth  as  a  man,  but  also 
with  reference  to  His  pre-existence  with  God.* 
The  uniqueness  of  the  '  Son  of  man '  consists  in 
His  having  *  come  down  from  heaven '  (3"),  whither 
also  He  will  return  again  (6"),  and  in  virtue  of 
which  those  who  'work'  that  they  may  appro- 

Sriate  Him,  and  who  further  eat  Hu  nesh  and 
rink  His  blood,  have  eternal  life  {&"•",  cf. 
w."-"'").  While  on  earth.  He  remains  in  con- 
stant spiritual  intercourse  with  His  Father  in 
Heaven,  as  those  whose  eyes  are  opened  may 
see  by  His  life  and  works  (l").  He  will  be  '  lifted 
up'  on  the  cross  in  order  that  those  who  believe 
in  Him  may  have  et«iial  life  (S'"-),  and  that 
men  may  perceive  who  He  is  (8") ;  and  His  ap- 
proaching aeath  is  the  hour  of  His  glorification 
(12**  13").  The  multitude  understood  mm  to  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  ask  (12**)  to  have  it  ex- 
plained to  them  how,  if  the  Son  of  man  is  thus 
to  be  'lifted  up,'  He  can  be  the  Messiah  who  is 
to  'abide  for  ever'  (as  head,  viz.,  of  an  earthly 
kingdom).  In  9",  according  to  the  reading  of 
KBD,  the  unique  position  occupied  by  the  'Sou 
of  man '  is  attested  by  the  impcrtanoe  attached  to 

*  In  oonnezion  with  oor  Lenl'S  tatni*  Adreot,  it  ii  not  ami 
■taUinSt.  John. 
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belief  in  Him.*  Ct,  fnither,  Holtzm.  iL  426-30 ; 
Weiss.  §  144«. 

24.  LmRATUBa.— Holtmuum,  NT  TheoL  (1897),  L  244-64,  Is 
Indispensable  tor  all  further  study  ol  the  subject :  It  is,  un- 
(ortnnateljr,  not  very  clearly  written,  the  writer's  litenry 
method  leaving  it  sometimes  onoertain  how  far  be  identifies 
hhnselt  with  tbe  alternative  views  stated :— Beuss,  TIUoL  Chrit. 
1880,  tr.  I.  lB7-iOO  (aa  realiring  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity).  U. 
410,  412 :  Weiss,  1884  (above,  « 17) ;  Boldenspencer,  11888,  »1892 
(above,  i  20.  12) ;  Holsten,  1891  (1 2a  11) ;  Sanday,  Bxpot.  Jan. 
1891, 18-82  (crit.  ol  Carpenter,  f  20. 10) ;  Bartlet,  1892  (1 20. 18) ; 
Charles,  Book  <^  Enoch,  1893, 812-17 ;  Oort,  1893  (i  8  end) ;  WellL 
It.  u.  JM.  6t$eh.  >1894,  812,  *189S,  840,  *ia>7,  Ml ;  Eerdmans, 
1894-6  (i  a  2);  N.  Schmidt,  JBL  1898,  88-88,  'Was  KTl  -D  a 
Mess.  Titlef  [Answer,  No,  on  grrounds  ot  Aram,  usage];  A. 


Mever,  18116  (S  8.  4);  Lietzmann,  1886  ({  8.  6)  [pp.  1-29.  survey 
and  criticism  of  previous  views];  HUgeofeld,  1897  ( 
Nestle,  fxpo*.  Time;  Feb.  1800,  pi  SS  (on  Ps  80I< 


(i  10n.)j 


[where,'bowever,  iii>  u.  v^  A.  does  not  occnrS ;  Schmiedel,  Pnt. 
MmattH^fte.  1898,  H.  7, 262-87,  H.  8, 291-806  (crit.  of  Meyer, 
Uetsm.,  and  Weilh.  Oeteh.) :  Lietcmaoo,  rA«o<.  Arbeitm  out 
demRMn.  ir<ss.i>r«d.-V<nin,l»l8,B.2,l-14(reply  toHUgen- 
feld  and  Schmiedel) ;  Dalman,  1898  ({  20. 14) ;  Welih.  5I:i2Z<!n  u. 
Forar&«i(«n,  1899,  187-216,  and  v,  vl;  Klfipper,  Z.  Win.  TK 
1889,  161-86;  Ounlcel,  1899  (1 20.  16]:  Hommel,  Sxpot.  Tima, 
May  1900,  S41-fi  (develops  Ounkel's  view,  and  traces  title  back 
to  the  Bab.  Adapa);  Baldenqieijrer,  Th»oL  Rvmiteham,  June 


190O,  201-10,  July  1900,  248-66  (nirvey  ot  recant  diacusrion); 
i.  Drummond,  Jmirn.  nf  TheoL  Stvme$,  Apr.  and  July  1901, 
tor  the  loan  ot  which  in  MS  tbe  writer  ot  the  preceding  article  . 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  author :  Fiebig,  Dor  JfsnssaensoAn, 
W>1  (appeared  dnce  this  art.  was  In  type.  Impartial  and  inde- 
pendent :  very  clear  and  thorough,  asp.  on  the  AramiJo  side ; 
thinks  the  title  was  a  current  Mess,  one,  meaning  *  the  man,' 
based  on  Dn  7U,  but  enlarged  and  enriched  by  Jeans  and  adopted 
by  Him  because  (ot.  }  19)  it  did  not  neesssnrfiir  point  to  Him- 
selt,  and  also  was  not  speoillcally  national]. 

S.  R.  Dbiver. 

BONO  OF  80N08  (d<t#D  ;  B  iaua,  K  C  ffna 
4<riiiT<i>r,  A  4<ritaTa  q,viiiinn> ;  Vujg.  Cantveum  Canti- 
corum,  whence  the  common  name  Caaticlei;  AV 
Song  of  Solomon). — 

L  Name  and  place  in  the  Canon. 

U.  Methods  of  Interpretation.  An  allegorical  sense  maintained 
both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Church :  Tanrum,  St  Ber- 
nard, Luther;  Seb.  Oastellio  (opposed  traditional  view); 
Orotiua,  R.  Simon,  Clericus,  Whiston,  J.  D.  Michaelis  (all 
opposed  at  least  to  the  exclusively  allegorical  sense); 
Herder  (regarded  the  book  as  a  collection  of  separate  love- 
songs)  ;  allegorical  interpretations  of  Kdl,  Bosenmfiller, 
Bengstenberg,  Hahn,  Golts,  Hug,  O.  P.  0.  Kaiser ;  views 
of  Jacobi,  DeUtzsch,  von  Orelli,  Ewald  ;  tvro  distinct  types 
ot  the  dramatical  theory,  represented  by  Delitssdi  and 
Ewald  respectively;  a  new  era  in  Interpretation  ot  the 
Song  inaugurated  by  J.  0.  Wetzstein.  whose  views  have 
been  most  fully  oairried  out  by  Buode;  Budde's  view 
stated  and  criticised ;  the  present  writer's  own  view. 

UL  Authorship,  Place  of  composition,  and  Datsi 
Uteratore. 

i.  Name  of  the  Book  and  its  place  ra  ths 
Canon. — 'Song  of  Songs,'  which  is  theexact render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  title  of  this  little  book,  does  not 
mean  '  a  song  of  the  songs  («e.  of  Solomon),'  as  Ibn 
Ezra  and  Kimchi  snppo»9d,  but,  by  a  not  uncom- 
mon -periphrasis  for  the  superlative,  is  equivalent 
to  '  the  hnest  song,'  that  wliich  is  superior  to  all 
other  songs,  that  which  unites  in  itself  the  excel- 
lences of  everything  tiiat  is  called  song.  The  title, 
which,  as  we  shall  find,  did  not  originally  stand  at 
tbe  head  of  the  book  but  was  introduced  after- 
wards, thus  contains  a  significant  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  composition.  It  is  explicable 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  view  which  a  later  age 
thought  it  necessary  to  hold  as  to  the  real  sense  of  a 
work  which  had  now  gained  a  place  in  the  Canon  of 
the  OT.  Nay,  it  is  only  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
view  that  wul  explain  how  the  Song  ever  found 
entrance  at  all  into  the  circle  of  SacrM  Writings. 

This  pregnant  title  corresponds  with  the  high  estimate  of  the 
book  expressed  by  R.  Aklba(ct.  Jadaim,  ill.  6),  about  the  end 
of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. :  'Ood  forbid !  No  one  in  Israel  has  ever 
doubted  that  the  Song  of  Songs  defiles  the  hands  [i.s.  that  it  is 
a  holy  canonical  book  t],  for  the  whole  world  is  not  worth  the 


•  In  Jn  6>7  the  expression  is  different, '  because  he  b  a  son  ot 
man '  (Uk  MfX  {.«.  (see  Westoott,  or  Meyer,  od  loe. ;  and  Holta- 
mann,  IL  4S7L)  bacaose  ot  His  true  humanity,  adapting  Him 
SeJn^lii  Mt* j?t!y  '"■»>■■>  Symp^hy  of 

t(ta%fil*ttia  buds' sea  DeUtsach  In  Z<itssA./.I«itA.Z<».«. 
X.  xw.  (UM)  1800.,  and  W.  B.  Smith.  OTJC*  186,  note  L 


day  on  which  the  Song  was  given  to  IsraeL  Forallthe  Writingi 
(<.«.  the  Hi^lographa]  are  holy,  but  the  Song  ot  Songs  Is  a  boqr 
of  the  holies.'  Henoelorward  this  idea  ot  thelncomparable  value 
of  the  book  continued  to  be  the  only  prevailing  one  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  thus  passed  over  slso  Into  the  Christian  Oburcfi. 

ii.  Methods  of  Inteepketation. — The_  above 
Talmudic  citation  shows,  however,  that  tliis  high 
estimate  of  the  Son^  of  Songs  did  not  succeed  in 
establishing  itself  without  opposition.  The  ques- 
tion whether  they  'defile  the  hands'  received  a 
vacillating  answer  especially  in  regard  to  the  Song 
and  Ecclesiastes.  And  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
this.  The  plain  language  of  the  book,  soberly 
interpreted,  does  not  suggest  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  work  of  high  religious  value  or  with  a  sacred 
poem.  It  was  necessary  to  wrest  the  language 
and  to  assume  that  a  deeper  sense  underlay  the 
litwal  meaning,  before  one  could  justify  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  book  and  gain  an  abiding  place  for 
it  amongst  the  Sacred  Writings.*  What  we  hear 
of  is  earthly  love,  that  of  betrothed  or  married 
persons,  and  nowhere  does  the  natural  eye  detect 
a  single  indication  that  would  call  it  away  from 
thb  and  compel  it  to  see  in  the  figuies  presented 
to  it  ima^fes  of  a  higher  love.  But  at  the  time  the 
step  was  taken  of  admitting  the  Song  into  the 
Canon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  tliose 
scribes  whose  influence  was  greatest  in  the  collect- 
ing of  tbe  Sacred  Writings,  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  to  findji  this  gnqniiiitn  warh  an  allrgwry,-! 
and  inthftffijiflnf  Iffvt  thiirn  iXB'inTit?^  the 
bond  dfl!^  oetw^ea J'-and  laraaL  Sufficient  in- 
ducetteiiC  fo  sucb  an  interpretation  was  supplied  I 
by  Scripture  itself,  for  «t.  fpaat  sinm  thn  tinift  of  ] 
the  prophet  Rosea  the  representation  of  the  cove-( 
nantrtiatween<r  ra^^Bte^p^flDte  under  the  ftgtffe  of  \ 
the  relatlAA  MtWt^n  hnsoanaan^wITe'Fad  becoma 
frequent  and  popular.  When  in  consequence  of 
the  auegonoal  interpretation  the  book  nad  been 
received  into  the  Canon,  objections  to  its  being 
allowed  to  remain  there  could,  of  course,  arise 
only  from  the  strong  impression  which  its  lan- 
guage makes  upon  the  reader,  and  the  removal  of 
such  objections  was  facilitated  in  proportion  as 
the  allegorical  interpretation  obtained  acceptance. 
The  latter  interpretation  was  bound  to  triumph  in  * 
the  end,  for  the  more  the  true  conception  ot  the 
origin  and  character  of  Scriptnre  was  lost  and  a 
false  notion  of  its  inspiration  came  in,  the  more 
did  the  need  make  itself  felt  tliat  all  writings 
received  into  the  Canon,  the  Song  included,  should 
be  ^ewed  and  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
entitle  them  to  rank  as  holy  writings  inspired  by 
God's  Spirit 

One  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  of'  the  extravagant  estimate 
of  the  book  (so  well  illustrated  by  the  above  words 
of  R.  Akiba),  was  the  introduction  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  Song  into  the  Jewish  Church.  Canticles, 
along  with  Kuth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther,  made  up  the  five  MegUlOth  ('  rolb ')  which 
were  read  to  the  congre^tion  at  certain  festivals. 
The  liturgical  use  of  Canticles  deserves  all  the 
more  careful  consideration,  because  it  helps  us  to 
decide  what  view  of  its  contents  was  entertained 
hy  the  Jewish  congregation  in  the  earliest  times, 
f'or  undoubtedly  the  contents  of  each  book  were 
intended  to  be  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
the  festival  at  wliich  it  was  read.  Now.  Canticles  ^ 
was  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  8th  day  ofThe  , 
Feast  of  the  Passover.f  .  JBat.  IMs  feast  com-  ' 

•  See  Ahotk  R.  SaOum,  c.  L  :  '  At  first  they  said  thaf 
Proverbs,  CamtieUt,  and  Ecclesiastes  were  apocryphal.  They 
said  they  were  parabolic  writings  and  not  ot  the  Haglographa 
.  .  .  tni  the  men  ot  the  Great  Synagogue  came  and  oxpUauei 
them'  (of.  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC*  181,  note  IX 

t  Both  Is  read  on  the  2nd  day  ot  the  Feast  ot  Weeks  or 
Pentecost,  Uunentations  on  the  9th  Ab  (i.e,  the  anniversary  ot 
the  bntnlng  ot  the  temple  by  the  Ohaldaans),  Ecclesiastes  on 
the  Srd  day  ot  the  Feast  ot  Tabernacles,  and  Esther  on  the  Uth 
Adar  (the  opening  day  of  the  Feast  ot  Pniim). 
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memorated  the  time  when  J"  delivered  His  people 
from  the  oppression  of  a  strange  lord  in  order  to 
unite  them  to  Himself  at  Sinai  by  an  everlasting 
covenant.  J'  then  is  the  beloved,  and  the  people 
of  God  or  the  congregation  of  Israel  are  His  loved 
one. 

I  According  to  the  parapbraae  of  the  Tuf^m,  the  poem  por- 
travs  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  Iti  redemption 
ana  j^cloriflcation  in  Messianic  times,  when  the  full  and  final 
ttnion  of  J"  with  His  people  shall  be  realized.  This  is  certainly 
a  profound  interpretation,  and  one,  too,  which  could  find  it* 
root*  in  the  Prophetic  literature  (cf.  Hos  1-S,  Jer  V-  S^'-, 
F.zk  16,  la  50>  64i"r  etcX  But  this  explanation  puts  difllcultiei 
in  the  way  of  the  plain  natural  understondinjf  as  soon  as  It  is 
sought  to  apply  it  to  ludividiuU  features  of  the  poetical  repre- 
sentation. These  everywhere  indicate  too  strongly  that  what 
we  have  to  do  with  Is  really  earthly  love  and  a  product  of 
erotic  poetry,*  The  consciousness  of  this  bad  oertainlv  not 
been  lost  even  by  the  Jews.  It  was  felt  that  one  required  ripe- 
ness of  religious  and  moral  Insight  and  strength  m  order  to 
understand  the  Song  not  In  a  false  and  morally  pernicious 
fashion,  but  according  to  its  hidden  deeper  meaning.  Thus  we 
must  explain  the  Jewish  regulation,  reported  to  us  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  that  no  one  was  to  read  the  book  till  he  was  80 
years  of  age  (the  age,  according  to  Nu  4*,  at  which  the  Levite  is 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  sacred  duties). 

The  allegorical  interpretation,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  gained  acceptance  also  in  tlie 
Christian  Church,  chieflv  through  Origen's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Song,  and  all  throng  the  Middle  Ages 
this  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  interpretation. 
Nay,  until  quite  recentrr  it  has  maintained  its 
supremaOT  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  has 
found  defenders  even  in  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation, ''''^fli  ftllfvinriiml  iahiii 'rlnMr''.  '■"^rr*. 
speedily  assumed  here  a  nuaticftL-Charaoter.  It 
.was  supposed  tliaC  one"  coidd  discover  m  ibe  poem 
Fa  Cprophetical)  description  beforehand  of  the  loving 
relation  between  Chnst  and  His  people  or  between 
Him  and  the  individual  believing  soul,  and  of  the 
I  yearning  desire  of  the  latter  for  loving  union  with 
'  »ihy  T^*^  The  most  notable  witness  to  this  alle- 
gorico-mystical  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  86  sermons 
of  St.  Bernard,  which,  however,  do  not  extend  be- 
yond Ca  3'.  Of  course  there  are  particular  features 
in  the  poem  which  give  abundant  scope  for  mystical 
fancies.  It  was  only  with  the  Reformation  that 
an  era  dawned  which  created  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  a  more  correct  nnderstanding  of  the  Song. 
It  should  not,  indeed,  be  forgotten  uiat  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  who  belonged  to  the  exegetic  school 
of  Antioch,  had  long  before  sought  to  do  justice  to 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Song,  by  teaching  that  it 
treats  simply  of  earthly  love.  But  he  stood  alone 
with  his  interpretation  over  against  the  prevailing 
allegorical  view,  and  was  anathematized  for  holding 
it  at  the  fifth  CEomnenical  Council  atConstantinople 
(A.D.  653).  Even  in  the  Chnrehes  of  the  Reformiv- 
tion  a  more  natural  nnderstanding  of  the  Song 
made  its  way  at  first  very  slowly.  In  general  the 
allegorical  interpretation,  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
and  subjected  to  Christian  modifications,  continued 
to  reign :  especially  within  the  Reformed  Church 
was  there  a  tendency  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  synagogue,  and  to  see  m  the  Song 
a  prophetic^jisre-description  of  the  development  of 
the  history  ofthe^}httrch.t 

A  unique  view,  whtoh  deservedly  (ained  no  adherania,  was 

put  forward  by  Luther :  'Solomon  Intends  by  these  disoounes 
of  the  lover  and  his  beloved  to  show  that,  where  obedience  and 
good  government  are,  Ood  dwells  and  Usees  and  embraces  His 
bride  by  His  word ;  in  short,  he  means  to  sing  the  praises  of 
abedienoe  as  a  gift  of  Ood.'  t— It  was  stUI  ■  dangerons  thing, 

*  Aoooiding  to  another  interprstaUon,  Oantioles  portrsys 
Solomon's  lov*  to  Wisdom.  (The  last  representative  ot  this 
view  is  BosenroOIlar,  In  his  SAolia  in  Vtt.  TeH. ;  the  PeshitU 
snbstltotes  rs}^  (or  I'f'  In  tb*  title  ol  the  book).  An  we  to 
Inter  from  Wis  8*  that  the  utbor  of  tbs  WUdom  ^Salomon 
already  hM  the  sams  view? 

t  As  a  notable  raprsaentativa  of  tUs  view  we  may  specUy 
Ooooeius  (tl6WX  whose  ledaral  theology  this  view  of  the  Song 
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even  In  flie  oentoiy  of  the  Reformation,  to  deiart  from  the 
tmdltlonal  allegorloJ  Interpretation.  Seb.  Oastetlio  of  Geneva 
learned  this  to  nis  cost  when,  on  account  of  having  seen  in  the 
Song  a  '  geistlich  Butillied,'  and  having  pronounced  it  unworthy 
to  stand  in  the  Canon,  be  was  accused  (not,  it  in  true,  simply 
for  holding  ttiis  opinion)  by  Calvin  and  banished  from  Geneva 
(1644).— A  more  decided  movement  iu  favour  of  an  interpreta- 
tion corresponding  to  the  original  sense  of  the  poem,  was 
inaugurated  by  Hugo  Grotius  (t  1646).  Even  he,  to  be  sups, 
does  not  yet  break  absolutely  with  the  traditional  view,  for  he 
does  not  simply  reject  an  allegorical  exegesis,  but,  primarily  and 
according  to  the  liteiol  sense,  the  Song  is  for  him  concerned 
only  with  earthly  love,  in  tact  the  love  of  Solomon  for  the 
Egj-ptian  princess,  his  wife.*— The  number  of  those  who  under- 
stood the  subject  to  be  earthht-love  and  rejected  the  allegorical 
interpretation  continUM  to  grow  ;  in  particular  the  pioneers  of 
the  critical  study  of  the  VI,  men  like  R,  Simon,  Clericus, 
Whiston  (Cambridge),  belonged  to  this  eotsgory.  Trie  first  to 
oppose  the  allegorical  interpretation  by  weighty  arguments 
was  J.  D.  Michaelis  (in  iiis  edition  of  R.  Lowth's  De  tacn  poen 
Hebracorum  praUetiorut,  Gottingen,  176a-61,  Notes,  p.  003  9., 
he  even  excluded  the  Song  from  ols  translation  of  the  Bible). 
But  to  J.  O.  Herder  belongs  the  credit  of  having  helped  to  its 
triumphant  recognition  the  only  true  view  of  the  fundamental 
character  of_£a&&icles  aa  a  product  of  genuine  and  puM.erotio 
f^^y-  In  his  worT,  (illllUeil  LUOlf  iln  £tsSM<»-<'R«<m-and 
icMrSmi  aru  dem  Moramtanie ;  nebtt  U  aUm  Uintuliedem 
(1778),  be  contends  that  the  boojijs  a  collection  of  separate  lov» 
<ongs  o|an 

But  the  allegorical  interpretation  also  found  champions  not 
only  among  Roman  Catholic,  bat  also  among  Protestant 
theologians.  In  itself  this  Is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  any  one 
who  took  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  inspiration  would  (eel  compelled  to  do  Justice  to 
the  simple  (act  that  the  Song  is  included  in  the  Canon.  He 
would  have  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  agrstam  ot  revealed 
truth,  and  discover  revelation,  that  Is,  prophecy,  in  Ms  contents 
as  well ;  for  in  no  other  way  could  he  explain  its  reception  into 
the  Canon.  Accordingly,  we  find,  on  the  one  huid,  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  Jewish  Interpretation.  6o,  in  par- 
ticular, Keil  (,EiiUeitung,  IS53,  p.  S78)  holds  that  in  Canticles 
*  in  dramatico-lyric  responsive  songs,  and  under  the  allegory  of 
the  betrothed  love  of  Solomon  and  the  Shulommite,'  we  have 
portrayed  "the  loving  iutercourse  between  the  Lord^gnd  His 
peonlsiBjHelr  ideal  character  resulting  tmafUtten  choice  tS" 
this  privilege,  according  to  which  all  disturbing  of  this  inter- 
course b^i'  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  Israel  only  I«»ds  to  an 
establishing  more  firmly  ot  the  covenant  of  love,  through  return 
to  the  true  covenant  Ood  and  His  unchangeable  love."  But,  as 
be  himself  expressly  notes,  Keil  does  not  mean  by  this  that  we 
can  discover  in  the  Song  a  literal  reflexion  of  the  actual '  history 
of  the  covenant  relation'  or  'an  allegorical  veiling  of  Uie 
principal  features  of  the  theocratic  history.'  On  the  oontraiy, 
It  is  the  loving  intercourse  of  the  Lord  '  according  to  Its  Divine 
idea '  ttiat  is  portrayed.  Ih  this  way  Keil  obtains  for  the  Bong 
a  Messianic  character  in  so  far  as  it  describes  a  relation  '  which 
was  first  realized  through  Christ.'  Accordingly,  he  insists  also 
upon  the  inspired  otiaracter  of  the  boolt,  wUoh  is '  no  product 
of  the  soil  ol  the  natural  development  ot  the  theooraUo  God- 
oonsciousness,  but,  like  the  prophetical  Psalms,  one  due  to  Uie 
supernatural  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mind  of  Solomon, 
and  so  oonstruoted  uutt  the  mutusJ  love  of  king  Solomon  and 
the  ideal  Shulammite  undergoes  transfiguration  and  becomes 
an  allegory  of  the  marriage  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  with 
His  elect  liride  on  earth.*^  Of  courae  Keil  considers  that  this 
allegorico-prophetical  view  is  amply  supported  1>y  the  above- 
mentionedT  Biblical  description  of  the  covenant  relation  be- 
tween Jahweh  and  Israel  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  union. 
—The  same  principle  of  interpretation  lay  at  the  root  of  Bosrn- 
mailer's  original  view  (cf.  Keil  and  Tiohimer's  AnaUktm,  L 
(1810)  p.  USff. ;  tor  his  later  view  see  preceding  ooL,  note*V 
as  welf  as  at  that  ot  Hengstenberg  (D(u  Bolt*  liM,  1853)  and 
othera.t— Another  set  of  interpreters  refer  the  contents  d  tha 
Song  (in  a  Messianic  sense)  to  the  mission  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  to  heathendom  (B.  A.  Hahn,  18S2X  or  ot  Christ  to  the 
preaenUy  divided  Church,  which  is  to  be  brought  book  to  tha 
perfection  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  mmsmUo  •«  (O.  F. 
Qolts,  18S0X 

The  attempts  to  convert  the  Song  Into  a  pattUeal  allsgotj 
may  be  pronounced  completely  mistaken.  For  Instwioe,  it  hu 
been  supposed  by  J.  L.  Hug  (ISIS)  to  be  a  tanoy  poem  in 
whkih  the  lon^ng  of  the  ten  tribes  tor  a  tennion  with  king 
Hesekiah  Is  set  forth  under  the  Hgure  ot  the  love  relations  <3 
the  Shulammite  with  Solomon.  According  to  O.  P.  C.  Kaiser 
(litis)  the  Song  ot  Songs  is  *  a  collective  song,  addressed  to 
Zerubbabel,  Etra,  and  Nihemiah,  as  the  rastoren  of  •  Jewidi 
constitution  In  the  provinoe  of  Judah.' 
 d 


*  Tb»  form  in  which  OroUns  states  the  tnditional  view  Is 
worthy  of  note : '  Creditur  autem  Salomon,  quo  magi*  pwen- 
naret  hoc  scriptum,  ea  arte  id  composulsse,  at  sme  malts 
distortione  alle^ria  In  eo  Inveniri  possent,  qus  Dei  amorsra 
adversus  populum  Israelit.  axprimerent.  Die  amor  tmu  oum 
fuerit  amoris  Christi  erga  ecolesism,  Christiaai  Ingenia  sna  ad 
appliconda  ad  eam  rem  huius  oarmiais  verba  szafoa«ast« 
laudabili  studio.' 

t  E.  Rupprecht  (SinMt.  ind.AT,  1888,  p.  StSff.)  MiU  i 
quits  in  the  footstep*  of  Hengstenbwi* 
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thb  view,  th«  Song  reaohea  its  idetl  goal  in  the  impudoned 
•ulogium  on  true,  pure  love  in  8^.* 

It  is  quite  trae  that,  even  npon  thia  inter- 
pretation, which  at  all  events  does  fuller  justice 
to  the  text  than  the  traditional  view  adopted 
anew  Delitzsch,  there  are  still  difficulties 
enough  m  points  of  detail.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether  these  difficulties  are  sufficiently  great 
to  make  Uiis  explanation  inadeijnate  alike  from 
the  formal  and  the  material  Ppint  of  view,  and 
thns  to  demand  its  rejection.  The  present  writer 
does  not  think  so. 

Tlie  principal  difficult;  i«  in  tlie  so-called  Third  Act  (3M>X 
The  question  is  whether  the  concluaion  la  intended  to 
maric  the  longed-tor  marriage  union  as  actually  consummated. 
Hitzig  held  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  supposed  the  marriage  in  view  to  iiare  been  one  that 
Solomon  contracted  with  a  woman  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  with 
the  Shulammite.  Bruston  is  also  of  opinion  that  in  tliis  Third 
Act  we  have  to  do  with  the  marriage  of  the  Icing  to  another — 
in  (act,  as  he  thinks  may  lie  gathered  from  48,  with  a  Tyrian 
princess.  This  actually  accomplished  marriage  with  another 
woman  would  thus  place  on  a  still  liigher  level  the  invincible 
fidelity  of  the  Shulammite.  But  there  is  really  no  necessity 
to  take  the  Shulammite's  words  In  4i<k  as  formally  dilTerent 
from  her  words  in  oh.  1.  She  Is  thinking  in  both  passages, 
not  of  the  king,  but  of  her  true  lover,  and  it  occasions  no 
difRcultv,  but  only  marks  the  climax  ot  the  conflict  tliat  the 
king  believes,  of  course,  that  the  object  of  his  desires  is  now 
about  to  yield  to  him,  whereas,  as  the  veiy  next  scene  shows, 
■uoh  an  idea  has  never  entered  her  mind.  Bwald  himself  hela 
that  from  4fi  onwards  we  have  again  words  of  her  lover,  which 
the  Shulammlta  imagined  she  beard,  as  in  2>>^ ;  he  even  sup- 
posed that  two  lines  have  dropped  out  before  t.*,  thdr  oon- 
tents  being,  'Behold,  my  beloved,  behoU,  there  comes  bet 
Bark  how  ne  speaks  to  me  his  woids  .  .  .  ,'  or  the  like.  But 
it  is  unnecessaiy  and  hardlyjustiflable  to  suppose  that  • 
different  subject  speaks  in  4s>r  from  the  speaker  In  v.l'.i— 
Stickel,  too,  denies  that  4>s  are  words  of  Solomon,  but  he 
thinks  to  escape  all  difficulties  by  the  stnnge  assumption  that 
in  IT.s  lU-gT  tr-»  there  are  three  scenes  that  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  ot  the  poem.  In  these  he  suppceee 
a  second  pair  ot  lovers^  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherdess,  to  be 
introduced,  who  aetually  arrive  at  a  marriage  union,  this  inter- 
lude having  the  effect  of  setting  Solomon's  wooing  of  tiie 
Bbulanunite  in  a  peculiar  Ugbt.t  Otherwise,  the  relation  of 
Solomon  to  the  Shulammite  and  her  ralaUon  to  liim  remain 
the  same  as  on  Ewald's  theory.  But  this  view  ot  Stickel's, 
' '  '  destroys  the  unity  of  the  poein,  presupposes  far  too 
'  ill  in  producing  stage  effects  ('  Bu/inmgttehiclUie/Uuit  *} 
^tt  of  the  author  to  be  well  founded. 

V  important  turn  of  opinion  as  to  the 
haracter  of  the  Song  of  Songs  has  been 
<out  in  the  most  recent  times.    J.  6. 
'vho  was  for  long  Prussian  consul  at 
4  who  ha«  rendered  much  service  in 
casing  onr  knowledge  of  Oriental 
;  to  the  nnderstanding  of  the 
tf  his  opportunities  of  making 
e  mama^  customs  in  modem 
'  .met  with  some  things  which 
-  to  throw  light  on  certain 
ings.   He  published  in 
%y»e(1873,p.  270  ff.), 
'■•  presohtafel,'  in 
•"made  of  the 
symbolical 
week,'  i.e. 
'(p.  287  ffi). 
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article  bv  Wetzstein,  entitled  '  Sprachliches  am 
den  Zeltlagem  der  syrischen  Wiiste,*  in  ZDSfO 
xxii.  (1868),  p.  69  ff.,  containing  valuable  notes  on 
a  story  written  down  from  oral  commnnication. 
The  remarkable  similarity  between  certain  songs 
sun^  at  modem  marriage  celebrations  and  certain ') 
portions  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  natuM^ly  enough 
forced  upon  him  the  conclusion  that  tlie  latter  is 
not '  a  dramatic  unity,'  but  rather  a  collection  of 
'  beautiful  qjipj^ial  song;.'  which  were  received  into 
the  Canon^ to?umish  good  models  to  the  occasional 
poets  whose  productions  may  in  Hebrew  antiquity 
as  at  the  present  day,  have  transgressed  the  bound 
of  decency  and  good  taste.'  'The  allegorical  oij 
mystical  interpretation  is  held  to  have  come  in  i 
afterwards  (cf.  Delitzsch,  Comm.  p.  172,  note). 
After  Stade  {Gesc/i.  Itr.  ii.  [1888]  197)  had  referred 
approvingly  to  Wetzstein's  'most  helpful  contri- 
bution to  the  understanding  of  this  quite  nniqne 
book,'  Budde,  in  an  article  on  '  The  Song  of  Solo- 
mon' in  the  New  World  (Boston,  U.S.A.  1894,  p. 
66  ff. ;  cf.  Preuss.  Jahrbiicher,  1894,  p.  92  ff.),  went 
in  the  fullest  detail  into  Wetzstein  s  communica- 
tions, and  sought  with  their  help  to  win  its  natural 
sense  for  the  Song  of  Songs.*    His  arguments 

fained  complete  assent  from  Kautzsch  ('Abriss 
er  Gesch.  d.  alttest.  Schrifttnms'  in  the  'Beilagen' 
to  his  .,1  r  p.  210  f.  [in  the '  Sonderabdmck '  of  1807. 
p.  134  f.]),  and  in  specially  emphatic,  confident 
fashion  from  Comill  (Binleitung',  p.  256  :  '  In  this 
way  the  enigma  of  our  book  is  definitively  solved  ').t 
Whether  this  confidence  is  really  iustined  is  open 
to  doubt.  With  reference  to  Budae's  claim  (i.e.  p. 
9)  that  he  has  cut  away  the  roots  of  the  dramati(»I 
interpretation  of  the  Song  by  his  explanation  of 
'Solomon'  and  'the  S^mammite,'  which  stand 
simply  for  bridegroom  and  bride,  husband  and 
wife,  Braston  (ci.  Le  X»  congris  del  Orientaliste* 
et  I'ancien  Testament,  Paris,  1896,  p.  13  ff)  declares, 
'  I  fear  that  this  is  a  huge  and  extraordinary 
illusion,'  a  judgment  with  which  the  present  writn 
agrees. 

Budde  attempts  first  of  all  to  prove  that  by 
Solomon,  or  the  king,  the  Song  means  not  the 
real  king  Solomon,  but  that  we  have  here  only 
a  type,  a  poetical  designation  of  any  and  every 
briaegrooin.  In  order  to  give  a  worthy  title  to  the 
latter  on  his  wedding  day  and  in  his  wedding  dress, 
the  figure  of  Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  as  that  of  the  monarch  whose  riches  and 
splendour  had  become  as  proverbial  as  his  wisdom. 
'The  case  is  similar  with  the  Shulammite.  '  She  ia, 
indeed,  no  other  than  Abishag  the  Shunammite, 
but  only  as  the  representative  of  her  qualities'  (p. 
8).  The  maiden  from  Shunem  (the  modem  Sholam, 
a  pronunciation  to  which  the  Heb.  Shulammith 
also  goes  back),  who  was  brought  to  the  aged  king 
David,  and  on  whose  account  Adonijah  had  to  dlA 
(1  K  2"'')>  was  admittedly,  according  to  the  cor- 
rect sense  of  1  K  1";  the  »irest  virgin  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  land,  and  continuea  to  enjoy  thia 
reputation  in  the  memories  of  the  peo[>le.  Henoe, 
argues  Budde  (p.  0) :' ...  as  the  bridegroom  is 
compared  with  king  Solomon  in  his  glory,  or  even 
named  with  his  name,  and  would  not  excuange  his 
fortune  with  Solomon,  so  for  the  beauty  of  the 
bride  no  less  a  woman  could  be  named  than  the 
fairest  of  whom  the  ancienta  spoke,  and  one  who 
was  also  a  queen  [Solomon  may  have,  at  least 
according  to  the  legjend,  introduced  her  into  his 
harem],  which  certainly  was  not  an  unwelcome 
fact.  That  she  should  be  called  the  fairest  of  all 
is  the  right  of  every  bride  on  her  wedding  day, 
however  she  may  m  outshone  by  hundreds  at 
other  times.' 

The  present  writer  haa  no  difficnitry  in  admitttng 
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that  the  situation  fnajf  be  understood  in  the  above 
way,  that  is  to  saT,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
Bujipose  absolutely  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  based 
upon  an  actual  historical  occurrence  ;  but  he  fails 
to  see  how,  on  tlu^s  view,  the  dramatical  theorj'  of 
the  poem  in  its  present  form  is  wounded  unto 
death.  If  Budde  is  right  in  holding  that  in  later 
times  the  two  outstanding  Ggures  in  the  popular 
recollection  were  employed  as  above  described  in 
the  poetry  of  marriage  celebrations,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance might  also  lead  a  poet  to  give  a  dramatic 
fasliioningto  the  material  supplied  by  1  K  1. 2,  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  utilize  the  furtlier  development  the 
story  had  undergone  in  the  popular  memory.  Now, 
Budde  himself  (p.  8)  remarks  that  the  circumstance 
that  Solomon  had  his  brother  put  to  death  on 
Abishag's  account,  may  have  given  rite  to  ttte 
legend  that  he  himself  loved  her  and  made  her 
his  wife,  and  that  the  execution  of  his  brother 
was  thus  an  act  of  jealousy.  But  if  we  admit 
the  possibility  of  this,  there  is  another  possibility 
we  should  not  leave  out  of  account.  In  I  K  2  we 
hear  nothing  of  Abishag  having  really  become  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  Why^  may  not  thi$  eireunutanee 
have  given  riae  m  poetical  legend  to  the  eoTictption 
that  the  lovely  virgin  refuted  to  become  Solomon's 
wife,  nay  even  to  the  conception  that  her  refusal 
was  based  upon  her  unconquerable  love  for  a  youth 
in  her  native  district  ?  Moreover,  when  the  notion 
was  once  seized  that  she  bad  not  chosen  to  be  the 
wife  of  Solomon,  it  wm  no  giest  Btoetch  of  poetic 
fancy  to  assume  that  her  first  introduction  into  the 
apartments  of  David  by  his  servants  was  not  a 
willing  one  on  her  part,  and  the  presupposition 
that  Jrom  the  first  the  succeeded  in  defending  her 
honour  finds  its  firm  basis  in  the  express  stateir-ent 
of  I  K  i*  ('  and  the  king  knew  her  not '). 

We  see  then  that  the  narrative  of  1  K  1.  2 
supiilies,  es^eciall^  if  we  take  into  account  the 
influence  of  inventive  popular  reminiscence,  quite 
sufticient  material  for  developing  the  story  which 
the  dramatical  theory  of  the  Song  of  Songs  con- 
siders to  be  unfolded  in  it.  It  required  at  all 
events  no  very  great  gift  of  poetic  construction  to 
give  a  dramati(»l  form  to  this  material  borrowed 
from  recollections,  in  which  all  the  points  necessary 
for  a  simple  dfamati9|t"deveh)eBent  were  con- 
tained and  spontaneoody  offered  themselves  to  the 
poet's  notice.  But,  we  repeat  emphatically,  this 
docs  not  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  that  in 
later  times  it  was  customary  in  a  poetical  and 
symbolical  form  of  address  to  call  a  bridegroom 
and  a  bride  '  Solomon '  or  '  king,'  and  '  Shulam- 
mite.'  *  At  the  lame  time  we  thhik  it  only  right 
and  proper  to  emphasize  the  other  possibility,  that 
an  unknown  man,  of  a  poetical  turn  and  moved 
purluips  also  by  special  circumstances,  found  in 
tliis  very  custom  the  motive  for  working  up  the 
tliat  lay  to  his  hand.  The  one  supposi- 
tion doea  not  exclude  the  other.  The  question 
■viMtber  #e  tawre  really  to  do  with  a  dramatical 
pa«m  mat  be  Wttled  from  the  book  itself,  and 
.m'wy  MM  the  matter  is  not  m  vttSSj  aettled  as 
Badae  aad  tliose  who  agree  with  hint  sappoae. 

Bodda  Biifls  '  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our  book'  (p.  10) 
H  th«  oiBl'  [  reported  by  Wetzstein  in  connexion  with 
veddtecs  ain  ■  the  Syrian  IJedawin,  namely,  iu  the  festive 
proceeamg-  ,ji  (.ue  so-called  "kiii^^'s  week.'  The  book  con- 
tAinft,  accnr<i  to  him,  'son^pj'  sunjjat  the  wedtiing  festivities, 
durintr  which  i  Titie^Toom  and  bride  (or  husband  and  wife)  are 


bonoumt  for  seven  days  M  Uag  and  queen,  whose  throne  is  the 
threehlns-board,  set  on  the  tJireshing-floor  of  the  place  and 
decked  out  with  carpeta  and  pillows.   A  principal  element  in 


these  scngs  are  the  u-atft  or  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  physical 
channH  and  wedding  attire  of  the  young  pair.  Especialfv  im- 
pressive, according  to  Wetiatein's  account  (ct.  Delitzsch,  Comm. 


*  by  the  way,  Budde's  view  li  not  at  all  favoured  by  the 
fkomistanca  tiiat  in  tba  Sons  of  Bonn  the  Shulammite  or  the 
MdaisMTWfldM'qMeo?  Xba'draghtar  <K  a  noNa'ai) 
4o«s  not  t^e  the  lilao*  of  aUto. 
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p.  171),  is  the  Bo-called  sword  dance  of  the  bride  on  the  evening 
before  the  bridal  night.  In  this  dance,  which  is  acconipauied 
by  the  song  of  a  double  chonis  of  men  and  women  in  praibe  ol 
her  physical  beauty,  she  seeks  in  the  light  of  the  high-leaping 
names  of  a  fire  to  display  to  the  bridegroom  the  charms  of  het 

f)erson,  brandishing  all  the  time  a  sliarp  sword  in  her  right 
land,  and  holding  a  handkerchief  in  her  left.  The  whole  per- 
fomiance  is  an  imitation  of  Uie  dance  Uiat  celehraten  a  victory-. 
Now,  as  a  matrer  of  fact,  the  iru^'sung  during-  ttje  sword  dance 
corresponds  in  Canticles  to  7lf-  (ae  far  at  least  as  v.T).  The  1(04' 
referring  to  the  young  wife  (<.e.  the  queen)  after  the  consuni 
mation  of  the  marriage  on  the  bridal  night,  on  the  firBt  day  01 
the  'king's  week,'  is  found,  according  to  Budde^  in  4>-<'.  It  is 
put  in  toe  mouth  of  the  young  husband,  and  is  partially  re- 
peated in  6*-'.  There  is  also  a  panegyric  on  the  physical  charms 
of  the  buslnnd  or  king,  the  vxif/  referring  to  which  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  wife  iu  5^"^-,  v.'-^-  l>eing  supposed  to  be  intended 
simply  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  wa^  with  a  pleasing 
dramatical  movement  Next,  according  to  this  mode  of  in 
terpretation,  3^^^  contains  a  description  of  the  festive  train  o* 
the  gorgeously  dressed  bridegroom  -  king,  and  their  joyous 
greeting  to  him  on  the  morning  after  the  bridal  night,  wher 
the  threshing-boatd  iias  been  placed  and  decked  out  as  the 
throne ;  here  the  name  '  Solomon '  is,  of  course,  not  meant  to 
be  taken  literally.*  The  'sixty  mighty  men'  are  the  'com- 
panions of  the  bridegroom,'  who,  as  Wetzstein  with  the 
approval  of  Budde  suggests,  were  perhaps  originally  ciiarged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  festival  aeainst  attacks, 
especially  during  the  night  (3^,  of.  Delitzsch,  Omun.  p.  170).t 
The  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem '  are  of  course,  in  the  same  way, 
not  ladies  of  the  rojral  barem,  but  virgins  tma  the  same 
nelghbourbood  as  the  bridal  pair,  who  take  part  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  the  wedding  celebration,  t  Ibe  cirounistanoe  that 
it  is  with  Jerusalem  in  particular  that  they  are  brought  into 
relation,  proves,  according  to  Itudde,  that  the  home  of  the 
wedding  songs  which  are  brought  together  in  Oaotioles  Is  to 
be  Bougnt  in  this  city  or  its  environs. 

But  now,  as  Budde  further  supposes,  the  passages  just  named 
have  not.  in  their  present  order,  the  chronological  succession 
demanded  by  the  course  of  the  marriage  celebrations.  At  all 
events,  the  song  that  accompanied  the  sword  dance  0^^-)  must 
stand  bf/ore  sstr.,  the  greeting  addressed  to  the  approaching 
bridegroom-king.  Budde  suggests,  however,  that  perhaps  itai 
proper  place  is  c^fter  and  ti<^ar<  4-6,  if,  as  is  possible,  the 
subject  of  8»-"  is  not  the  procession  to  the  throne  on  the  day 
after  the  marriage,  but  the  ceremonial  arrival  of  the  bridegroom 
at  the  marriage  itself  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day.  (If 
61  alludes  to  the  arming  actual  consummation  of  the  marriage 
covenant,  the  latter  supposition  appears  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  the  only  suitable  one).  From  all  this  it  follows,  according 
to  Budde, '  that  the  son^s  are  brought  together  irregularly,  and 
the  last  trace  of  an  orderly  arrangement  thus  appears.'  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  the  premisses  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests  are  In  all  respects  correct.  The  present  writer 
does  not  think  so. 

In  the  remaining  portions  of  Canticles  also  there  is  of  course, 
in  Budde's  opinion,  no  connexion  to  be  discovered,  but  still 
less  any  progressive  history.  These  passages,  on  the  contrary, 
may  lie  readily  broken  up  into  a  number  of  songs,  wtiich,  as 
Wetsstein's  information  showed,  may  tiave  been  used  daring 
the  'king's  week 'in  pnisa  at  lof*  ia  gajMoLsad  ol  Mm  tort 
of  the  present  pair  In  partloulu  (Bndde,  p.  16  L). 

But,  after  the  Song  of  Songs  has  been  thus 
resolved  into  a  number  of  separate  songs,  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on.  the 
book  in  its  present  form  i  Was  it  origvnaUy  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  ofwddin^  songs,  or  wis  a 
species  of  editing  carried  out  in  the  arrangement  of 
them  with  the  intention  of  establishing  an  internal 
connexion  f  Budde  decides  in  the  main  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  holding  that  we 
have  to  do,  at  least  originally,  only  with  a  colleo 
tion.  Some  one  who  felt  an  mterest  in  this  species 
of  lyric  poeti7  is  supposed  (like  Wetsstein  in  onr 
own  day)  to  nave  written  dOwn  these  songs,  and 
then  Uie  collection  would  be  passed  on  to  posterity 
in  this  form,  perhaps  without  indication  of  theur 
origin  and  witliout  any  exact  di.itinction  of  the 
limits  of  the  dill'erent  songs.  In  this  way  the  book 
would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  of  falling 
into  disorder.  Of  eonne  ti^  ia  in  itself  « iNMnUe 
view.  But  that  the  qneetaon  as  to  the  ori^  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form  is  not  settled  m  this 
simple  fashion,  Budde  is  well  aware.  He  finda 
here  and  there  short  pieces  which  posseaa,  in  his 

•  This  approach  of  the  bridegroom  to  Heallsd,  asBacM* 

pressly  notes,  by  the  figure  in  Ps  19S. 

t  Samson  liad  thirty  such  'companions'  about  him  (Jg  I411), 
who  were  headed  by  one  who  bad  the  special  title  of  the 
'  triend '  of  tba  bridagroom  (of.  Ja  14*>  and  also  Jn  pf). 

t  Thab  giMHaB  Sibaiad  tft  tba 
fllidi  »         In  ttia  fwaUt  «f  1 
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opinion,  small  poetic  value,  which  he  holds  it  to 
lie  impossible  to  bring  into  any  connexion  with 
the  surronnding  and  originally  independent  songs 
and  songlets.  One  trace  of  the  later  origin  of 
these  he  finds,  above  all,  in  the  cironmstance  that 
the  composer  of  them  misunderstood  the  real 
meauin^',  and  in  particular  the  symbolically  in- 
tended expressions,  in  older  passages  and  took 
these  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  most  1111111112  Instance  of  thte  b  dlwovend  hj  Budde  In 
4*,  where  Uie  purely  typical  Lebujoo  ol  vr.H-  u  la  alleged  to  be 
converted  into  tbe  real  Lebkoon  and  ejaodated  with  other 
mountain  height*.  The  witbor  o(  4*  is  thu*  (uppoeed  to  hare 
been  suWty  of  a  crude  mieuodentUKling,  and  it  U  declared 
that,  when  cloeely  examined,  the  Uit  o(  mountalni  la  ao  little  in 
place  and  yields  so  little  sense,  \riille  the  wbole  Tene  is  so  weak 
from  the  poetical  point  of  riew,  that  it  Is  meet  natural  to  inter 
*  misondentwiding  and  inaartioa.'  But  this  la  a  purely  subjeo- 
ttve  Terdict.  It  may  reaionably  be  aaked  how  any  one  waa 
likely  to  introduce  anoh  u  addition  at  this  particular  place. 
And  what  compels  u«  to  ondentftnd  the  nante*  of  the  monntains 
here, '  the  lions'  dens'  and  'ttie  leopard*'  mountain*,'  literally 
and  not  tymbollcally?  This  nrmbolical  aense  b  •*  suitable  to 
them  a*  it  ii  to ' the  deft*  of  the  rock' and  'the  oovert  of  the 
iteep  place'  in  21*.  Other  aentenoe*  which  are  nippcaed  to 
have  originated  in  a  similar  way  are  found  by  Budde  ui  8i*,  d. 
V*.  He  also  hold*,  strangely  enough,  that  Z»if9'*  lean  addltioa 
Intmduoed  on  account  of  t.h,  tor  plainly  ((),  be  aiguse,  the 
word* '  Hark,  my  beloved  I '  (v.i^)  should  be  connected  Immedi- 
ately with  the  words  of  v.w  ('there  he  stand*  behind  our 
wall  *).  But  here  again  the  question  may  be  aaked.  Why  ahookl 
It  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  insert  the  worda  in  wX  which 
at  least  are  ao  evidently  poetical  and  out  and  out  ordinal? 

A  aimilar  judgment  u  passed  by  Budde  upon  8l-<,  cL  !*c ;  8> 
Is  due  to  a  mlaundetatandlngot  S*.  He  makes  a  special  alloaion 
to  6)-*,  arguing  that  what  was  intended  in  6*'  >  to  serve  simply 
aa  a  transition  to  the  iM)/otthe  bridegibom  ia  here  transferred 
to  the  sphere  of  actuality,  and  that  the  figures  borrowed  from 
the  plant-world  (5U)  are  likewiae  misunderstood  and  taken  in 
their  literal  sense,  the  beloved  becoming  the  gardener  who  haa 
gone  Into  hla  garden,  etc.  But,  says  Budde,  if  the  Shulamraite 
really  knew  this,  why  doea  she  search  so  long  tor  her  lover  and 
call  lor  help  to  And  dim  T  Here,  again,  '  genuine  phrases '  like 
IK  ^*  fliit  ate  auppoaed  to  have  been  worked  up  In  a  way 
eppcaed  to  their  proper  meaning.  It  Is  quite  natural  tliat 
Budde,  with  hia  view  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  can  make  nothing 
of  theae  venea  (6>-*),  whldi  beyond  a  doubt  an  aa  genuine  as 
V-  *.  We  must  aak  here  once  more.  How  can  It  have  occurred 
to  a  later  editor  to  Introduce  such  aentenoesf  What  motive 
could  have  led  him  to  do  aot*  Even  Budde  teela  the  above 
difHonlty,  but,  tor  all  that,  ha  la  onabia  to  glv*  a  aatiatactory 
anawer  to  the  question.  '  What  reaaona  led  nim  (the  redactor 
to  whom  we  an  auppoaed  to  owe  theae  atrange  interpola- 
tiona]  .  .  .  what  auppoaitlona  and  Intentiona,  of  course  we 
do  not  Imow.'  Of  course,  if  an  author  is  to  be  held  capable  of 
such  miaundentandinga,  it  ia  difflcult  to  give  any  aatiatactory 
aocount  of  the  motivea  that  actuated  hfin.  And  yet  Bodda 
npeata  that  one  can  lecogniie  *  the  plain  effort'  of  the  ndactor 
'  to  Introdnoe  tnowmant  and  osMon  whan  none  ware.' 

The  author  of  these  later  additions  is  held,  then, 
to  have  meant  to  bring  movement  and  action  into 
the  whole  work.  May  he  then  have  been  guided 
by  dramatizinff  aims  ?  May  it  be  that  elsewhere 
too  he  is  not  without  responsibility  for  the  present 
form  of  the  Song  oi  Songs,  but  actually  brought 
movement  and  action  into  the  material  of  the 
work,  i.e.  that  he  perhaps  worked  up  the  latter 
from  the  dramatical  point  of  view  t  These  ques- 
tions are  very  readily  suggested  Bndde's  own 
words.  True,  he  does  not  actually  raise  them, 
although  he  afterwards  concedes  that  the  addi- 
tions just  described  (with  which  also  may  have 
been  coupled  trifling  alterations  and  corruptions 
of  the  text)  have  given  to  the  dramatical  view  of 
Canticles  'a  certain  justification  from  antiquity 
downwards,  because  separated  matters  were 
thereby  connected  and  a  certain  movement  and 
devdopment  brought  in.'  Of  course  be  no  lonzer 
gives  the  dramatical  view  the  benefit  of  thb 
excuse,  now  that  he  has  shown  what  the  Song 
of  Songs  really  is. 

It  is  Interesting  to  not*  the  manner  In  which  Budd*  auuuoaea 
It  possible  that  tba  book  aaaumed  Ita  preaentdiaordered  form. 
It  waa  originally,  aa  we  tiave  been  told,  a  oollaction  of  wedding 
aonga.  Tlua  ooUeotlon  oama,  of  oourae  in  manuaoript  form, 
Into  the  haada  of  •  later  writer,  torn  Into  aingle  leavea  and 


•  We  aballaaa  attarward*  that,  on  • 
M  Uanticlss,  thass  vanss  iV>'*l  absar  ' 
Uonablr  ailfinaL 


view  ol  the  Book 
to  Mnnqnea- 


damaged.  Be  auppoaed  that  he  had  before  Urn  not  a  eoUeotloa 
of  aongs,  but  a  literary  unity,  of  whwe  contents  and  aim  ho 
had,  however, 'only  an  obacura  idea.'  i.'e  attempted  a  restora- 
tion of  ttie  unintelligible  work  by  putting  together  aa  be  best 
could  the  separate  leoves,  and  trying  to  amend  the  text  by 
additlona  ana  aupplementa  of  the  kind  described  above.  But 
thia  ia  a  very  atrange  aocount  of  the  matter,  a  real  hypotheaia 
of  despair.  There  is  one  point,  above  all,  to  which  exception 
must  be  taken.  By  way  of  eupporting  hi*  general  view  of 
Oantidea,  Budde  Innsta  with  much  emphaaia  that  the  marriage 
ouatoma,  and  of  oourae  alao  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
marriage  songs,  have  continued  essentially  unaltered  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  from  early  times  down  to  the  present  day.  Now, 
how  ia  it  conceivable  that  an  author  living  in  Palestine  (for  it  ic 
then  that  we  are  supposed  to  look  for  the  *  redactor ')  aa  early 
aa  the  preOhristian  era  should  either  have  tailed  to  recognise 
the  oontents  and  aim  of  songs  which  had  been  handed  down  for 
the  moat  part  without  any  corruption,  or  should  liave  had 
'  only  an  obacure  idea '  of  their  true  ofaaraeterf  Might  we  not 
assume  that  till*  Judiean  redactor  would  have  reoognixed  the 
ao-oalled  vatft  as  readily  as  Wetzstein  haa  done?  Hera,  then, 
Budde  brings  na  face  to  face  with  a  aerioua  problem.  The 
extremely  mechanical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  preaent 
Song  of  Songa,  wliich  he  oonaiders  to  be  'a  satistaotloo  of  all 
just  demands,'  appean  to  the  preaent  writer  to  oondemn  itaelf. 
And,<uanuM*r  faet,  Buai*  hSmt!/  ty  th»  ekaracUrittiei 
h*  oMtignt  to  tht  ndaetvr  point*  tA«  my  againmut  hit  own 
hifpotheitt  to  th»  dramaHeal  vino  of  (As  Song.  Hla  merit  thua 
cornea  to  be,  not  tliat  of  having  cut  tha  thread  of  life  of  the 
dramatical  explanation,  but— and  it  is  a  aervioe  not  to  be  under- 
valued—of having  laid  the  foundation,  by  the  aid  of  Wetasteln'a 
Information,  for  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  chanotar,  and 
perhapa  even  of  the  origin,  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 

The  present  writer  recognizes,  then,  the  possi- 
bility that  older  wedding  songs  (as,  for  instance, 
the  wa^e)  are  worked  up  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 
But  this  does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  tne 
Song  in  its  present  form  is  of  a  dramatical  nature, 
and  that  its  author  (not  a  redactor  or  'reviser') 
introduced  'movement  and  action'  or  'develop- 
ment '  into  the  material  of  which  it  is  oompoeea. 
At  all  events,  this  view  is  not  set  aside  by  simply 
pointing  to  passages  in  certain  parts  of  the  book 
which  are  marked  by  the  oharaoteristics  of  cus- 
tomary wedding  songs,  and  which  were  perhaps 
taken  over  by  the  author  ready  made.  If  an 
examination  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  book  and 
a  study  of  the  connexion  of  the  whole  tend  to 
show  that  everywhere,  and  not  merely  in  the 
passages  attacked  by  Budde,  there  is  dramatical 
movement  and  expression,  however  great  or  small 
this  may  be,  then  the  question  is  decided  in  favour 
of  the  correctness  of  the  dramatical  view,  whatever 
may  be  urged  to  the  contrary.  Of  course  a  dra- 
matic poet  who  utilizes  older  material  in  his  work 
cannot  have  the  full  credit  of  originality  allowed 
him,  but  a  dramatic  poem  is  the  result  of  his 
work  all  the  same.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  Song  of  Songs  contains  foreign 
matter  which  lUd  not  proceed  trom  the  pen  of  one 
and  the  same  writer ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
not  wanting  indications,  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  point  to  an  identity  of  authorship 
for  the  whole  work.* 

As  to  the  general  view  of  Canticles  that  ought 
to  be  taken,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  judg> 
ment  of  the  present  writer,  that  it  is  a  poem_  whose 
subject  is  love,  or  more  specifically  that  it  is  a 
carm«ft  nuptiale  or  wedding  song.  The  crucial 
question,  however,  it  whether  the  poem,  viewed  o*  a 
whole,  sets  out  from  a  marriage  at  an  aecompliti.ed 
fact,— in  other  words,  whether  its  sutjeet  it  marri  d 
love,— or  whether  a  marriage  it  the  goal  at  which  M 
aims,  in  which  ease  it  is  intended  to  glorify  betiathol 
love  and  fidelity.  The  present  writer  is  cbnvincetl 
tHat  the  secona  alternative  is  the  correct  one,  and 
hopes  in  what  follows  to  substantiate  this. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  692  f.)  how  the 
story  which  EwaJd  s  interpretation  discovers  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  might  be  readily  developed  in  the 
popular  memory  and  by  a  poetically  inventive 
disposition  from  the  history  of  Abishag  of  Shunem. 
Budde,  citing  a  word  of  Goethe's,  reminds  us  that 
*  A  oaraful  reading  of  tha  bcok  itaall  will  rawiOy  iopplr  tkf 
avidenoe  of  this. 
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if  w«  are  to  nndentand  the  iwem  which  we  call 
the  Song  of  Soncs,  we  must  visit  the  poet's  own 
land.  This  is  what  we  propose  now  to  do.  If 
Bndde  himself  had  continued  his  jonmer  farther 
and  looked  more  carefully  around  him,  he  might 
have  discovered  the  story  of  two  lovers,  HaboAa 
and  Qamda,  which  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  what  we  find  in  Canticles.  The  story  is  given 
by  Wetzstein  in  the  Arabic  text  with  German 
translation  (see  ZDMG  xxii.  [1868]  p.  74  ff.),  and 
was  taken  down  by  him  directly  from  oral  communi- 
cation. In  any  case,  this  beautiful  love  romance 
proves  that  under  special  circumstances  even  at 
the  present  day  amongst  the  Bedawtn  the  possi- 
bility of  love  entanglements  is  contemplated,  such 
as  are  presupposed  in  ancient  times  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  if  we  adopt  the  dramatical  view  of  Ewald 
and  others.  Qamda  is  said  to  have  loved  Habb&s, 
who  lived  far  away  and  belonged  to  another  tribe. 
Her  heart  remains  true  to  this  love,  although, 
after  long  separation  in  time  as  well  as  place  from 
him  whom  her  soul  truly  loves,  she  is  destined  to 
become  the  wife  of  her  cousin  All,  and  the  wedding 
day  (or  rather  eveninL')  with  all  its  festal  celebra- 
tions has  arrived.  Kay,  she  has  not  omitted  even 
to  tell  her  cousin.  All's  sister,  bow  it  is  with  her 
heart,  and  has  given  her  such  a  description  of  her 
lover's  stature,  his  physical  exceUencies.  and  his 
beauty  that  even  she  most  have  been  able  to  pick 
him  out  of  a  crowd  (cf.  I.e.  p.  103).  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  lover  drawn  from  afar  bv  liis  love 
comes,  accompanied  by  a  true  friend  (Qusein), 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  marriage  bond  between  Qamda  and  Ali,  and 
to  win  his  true  love  for  himself.  And  be  does  win 
her  and  takes  her  home. 

No  one  who  reads  this  story,  which  is  given  in 
its  most  general  outlines,  will  be  able  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  here  there  is  partially  the  same 
problem  before  as  as  is  presented  in  the  Song  of 
Sonra.  _  Budde  (p.  4)  insists  again  with  much 
emphasis  that  in  neither  the  modem  nor  .the 
ancient  East  has  a  real  betrothiJ  and  an  intimate 
intercon^B  b^twaftn  t.Tift''^»wl.mt.liMtV-pM4!Twii  been 
permitted  or  possible  prior  to  marriage,  and  that 
there  is  no  place  for  such  a  natuiAl  growth  of 
affection  as  the  dramatical  view^postolates.  Well, 
of  course  we  must  be  en  onf  guard  against  apply- 
ing rules  borrowed  from  the  West  and  from  the 
condition  of  things  amongst  ourselves.  But  the 
story  communicated  by  Wetzstein  shows  that  such 
affections,  even  if  these  are  surrounded  a  little 
with  the  halo  of  romance,  are  still  possible  at  the 
present  day,  and  evidence  may  be  Drought  from 
the  OT  itself  to  show  that  even  in  ancient  times  it 
was  not  an  impossible  thing  for  two  yonne  people 
(especially  leading  a  countrr  life)  to  make  e«udi 
other's  acquaintance  and  fall  in  love,  and  tiien  to 
gratify  their  inclinations  by  personal  meetings, 
even  if  these  haS  to  be  stealthily  contrived.*  The 
present  writer  must  confess,  then,  that  in  his 
opinion  no  jaaLflbjection  to  the  dramatical  view 
\  01  tl\e  SoDg-of  Son^  can  be'lakuh  on  the  ^und 
j  of  the  contents  which  this  view  discovers  m  the 
'Song.  Moreover,  the  structure  which 'ia  formed 
oat  of  these  contents  presents  so  close  a  parallel 
to  the  story  communicated  by  Wetxstein,  tnat  one 
can  only  feel  thus  confirmed  in  one's  opinion  that 
Canticles  is  a  dramatic  poem,  taking  for  granted, 
of  course,  that  in  the  contents  of  the  latter  there  is 
xeally  a  dramatical  progress  or  strooture  discover- 
able. That  this  last  assumption  is  well  founded 
ia  our  firm  conviction ;  and  even  Budde  himself,  as 
*  In  CkTonr  of  lucb  a  poaaiblllty  may  be  dted  In  the  lint  plaoe 
-  14I£  Tt,  and  then  legal  enactmeDti  like  Ex  22iw,  Dt  W/"- ; 
alw  On  841-  *.  It  may  be  held  certain  that  even  in  ancient 
Inaal,  in  ipita  of  the  (triotnen  of  moralitgr,  nay,  perhap*  even 
I  tta,  than  was  no  lack  of  a  genuine  romantic  aide  to 


we  have  seen,  is  not  so  very  far  removed  from 
this  opinion,  since  he  cannot  deny  that  at  least  hia 
assumed  redactor  (or  '  reviser ')  sought  to  introduce 
movement  and  action  into  the  older  material  whose 
peculiar  character  is  supposed  to  have  passed  un- 
recognized by  him.  This,  however,  is  tuitamount 
to  saying  that  he  gave  it  a  dramatic  form,  even  if 
he  did  so  in  an  imperfect  fashion.  Of  course  the 
objection  that  the  Semites  had  no  dramatic  poetry 
at  all  (cf.  art.  Poetry,  p.  9*)  has  no  force,  for  it 
starts  by  assuming  as  an  axiom  the  very  point 
whose  universal  application  is  disputed  on  the 
ground  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  proof  that  the 
dramatical  view  of  Canticles  is  the  correct  one 
cannot  be  offered,  of  course,  through  general 
considerations ;  but  it  is  offered,  and  that  with 
tolerable  certainty,  if  we  succeed  in  formulating  a 
theory  of  the  contents  and  structure  of  the  Song, 
which  is  natural  on  all  sides  and  capable  of  ex- 
plaining, at  least  in  the  main,  all  the  puticolar  | 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  book. 

The  ideal  goal  of  the  whole  poem  appears  to  the  ( 
present  writer  to  have  been  found,  from  Ewald  ) 
downwjgds.  in  S*- The  real  aim  of  the  Song  of  ^ 
Songs  is  to  glorify  true  love,  and,  more  speci&ciJly,  / 
tmt^  helrnthul  1nv«,  yhjuh  rff"""'""  "trnilf'"'*  \ 
the  ninut  il«.ny«ro^if  *nd  mnot.  aAHil«f.ivn  aitrntfinna 

The  author,  as  we  may  perhaps  assume  with  cer- 
tainty, found  the  material  for  his  work  in  the 
story  of  Abishag  of  Slirniem  (1  K  1.  2),  and  that 
in  tne  form  which  wi;  <lc^i  ril.ed  above  (p.  592f.). 
She  remained  true  to  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  she 
steadily  repelled  all  the  advances  of  Solomon,  into 
whose  narem  she  had  been  brought,  and  finally 
she  triumphed  (V  and  8""*),  was  conducted  home 
and  restored  to  her  lover  perfectly  pure.  The 
poem  makes  two  presuppositions — one  being  that 
the  Shalaffimitg^^eart  JelnngedJo.  a  youth  in  her 
own  liome,  and  the  other  that  meanwhile  against 
her'Wlll  she  has  been  brought  into  the  royal  apart- 
ments (1*).  The  dramatical  exposition  commences 
at  the  time  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  king 
with  the  maiden  is  close  at  hand  and  actually  takes 
place  (1').  The  dialogue  between  the  Shulammite 
and  the  '  daughters  of  Jenualem  '  (the  wives  and 
maidens  belonging  to  the  royal  harem,  cf.  e"-)  in 
l>-«»  serves  to  pave  the  way,  in  true  dramatic 
fashion,  for  that  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
explain  the  real  inward  disposition  of  the  Shulam- 
mite towards  the  approaching  royal  suitor,  which 
the  poet  henceforwud  makes  her  retain  without 
wavering.  If,  now,  we  would  understand  aright  the 
further  structure  of  the  poem,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  scheme  chosen  by  the  author  for  the  poetical 
disposition  of  his  material  is  based  upon  the  different 
stages  in  the  courtship  and  the  marriage  festivities, 
down  to  that  moment  when  alone  the  rial  victory  o^ 
loyal  love,  the  pirsemition  of  bridely  honour  %n 
face  of  all  tempf-ifi'mx  nnd  assaults,  vxu  evidenced, 
and  could  be  evidenced,  namely,  the  morning  after 
the  bridal  night  passed  taith  the  real  lover. i 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  in  fact  a  love-  or  marriage- 
drama,  but,  by  reason  of  the  lyrical  tone  -which 
rules  in  its  various  parts,  we  may  more  appro- 
priately call  it  a  melodrama. 

It  now,  keeping  in  view  the  legend  derived  from  the  itory  of 
AUebag,  and  the  progreedve  atatces  of  the  marrlat^  proceedinga, 
we  look  at  the  whola  poem,  it  fallg,  alike  in  point  of  matter  and 


*The  way  in  which  the  particular  sentences  are  to  be 
aadgned  to  the  reepeotive  speakers  will  be  found  exhibited  ia 
the  present  writer't  work  Dm  Hoht  Lied,  to  which  be  begs  to 
refer  the  reader. 

t  As  bearing  on  this,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of  the 
legialatiTe  enactment  of  Dt  The  cloth  with  its  Irrefrag- 

able proof  of  the  virginity of  a  newly  married  woman  pointa  to 
a  very  serious  transaction  in  the  early  morning  after  the  bridal 
night.  The  practice  forms  even  at  the  present  day  part  of  the 
proceedings  In  connexion  with  a  wedding,  and  la  described  by 
Wetzstun  ('Die  syrifche  Dreeofatafel'  in  Bastiaa's  Xtsahr.  f. 
Sthnol.  1873,  p.  WO). 
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form,  into  two  ne«riy  equal  ports.  The  diTtdlng point  Is  reached 
In  51,  where  also  the  dramatic  entanglement  reaches  its  climax. 
Up  till  then  the  king;  is  the  suitor  for  the  maiden's  love,  and  in 
61  the  course  of  development  leads  .to  the  point  where  every- 
thing; appears  to  point  to  the  certain  consummation  of  the 
marriage  bond  in  the  oominr  night.*  From  the  very  first 
encounter  (V-V)  the  king,  as  intended  by  the  pcet,  goes  away 
with  the  impression  that  Oie  fair  maiden  longs  wlUi  Intense 
passion  for  union  with  him ;  he  does  not  notice  that  the  out- 
bursts  of  passionate  longing  called  forth  by  his  words  are  meant 
not  tor  him,  but  for  another  whom  die  lore*.  The  reader  or 
the  spectator  of  the  play  can  have  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for 
already  in  1^  (of.  espeoally  T.t)  it  comes  out  clearly  enough 
how  the  heart  of  the  maiden  Is  engaged,  and  the  Second  Act 
(28-8*)  confirms  this  in  the  strongest  way  by  the  two  dream 
visions.  The  Third  Act  (SS-6I)  corresponds  to  the  fltst  of  the 
festal  proceedings  on  the  day  (evening)  before  the  bridal  night. 
The  king  proceeds,  in  bis  wedding  attire,  surrounded  by  his 
trusty  men,  and  amidst  greetings  from  the  women,  to  the 
house  where  the  lovely  maiden  I*  detained,  This  answers  to 
the  joyous  procession  in  state  by  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  to  the  place  where  the  feast  was  celebrated,  on  the 
occasion  of  weddings  amongst  (he  common  people.  The 
equally  pompous  conducting  of  the  bride  in  the  evening  to 
the  same  place  and  to  the  performance  of  the  sword  dance, 
which  characterised  popular  weddings,  is  wanting  here  ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  since  the  bride  is  already  in  a  place  where  she 
belongs  to  the  king.  We  may  probably  assume  also  that  a 
king's  marriage  was  not  celebrated  in  exactly  t^e  same  way 
as  utat  of  one  of  the  common  people.  The  sword  dance  and 
other  popular  customs  may  have  been  wholly  absent,  t  Of 
course  this  does  not  prevent  the  poet  from  introducing  into 
his  description  certain  features  borrowed  from  these  customs, 
simply  because  these  were  calculated  to  introduce  movement 
into  the  materiaL  Thus  he  makes  the  king  draw  near  in  all 
his  splendour,  with  his  sixty  heroes  and  friends,  and  (51)  even 
go  in  to  the  festive  meal  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  popular 
wedding  festivitieaS  On  the  other  band,  the  enticing  sensually 
flattering  words  of  tile  king  in  41K  convey  the  impression,  since, 
as  we  liave  sidd,  we  can  hardly  think  of  the  sword  dance,  that 
they  are  the  transition  link  to  the  bridal  night  with  its 
mysteriea  The  same  inference  is  supported  by  the  context,  sa 
far  as  the  contents  of  4U-51  are  concerned  ;  from  the  Shulam- 
mite's  reply  in  41^  to  his  longing  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  garden  that  is  supposed  to  oelong  to  him,  the  king  has 
concluded  that  she  waits  for  him  in  order  to  accord  him  the 
enjoyment  of  her  lore  (whereas  she  is  thinking  of  her  true 
beloved),  and  in  this,  of  coune,  mistaken  aasuiance  he  calls 
his  friends  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  joys  ol  the  marriage 
festival.  At  this  point  the  Ung  disappear*.  This  is  not 
specially  noted.  Indeed,  but  it  was  unnecessanr  that  it  should 
be,  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  story  of  the  poem,  and 
with  an  actual  dramatical  presentation  of  it  As  in  the  story 
of  Habb&s  and  ^amda  related  by  Wetzstein,  the  fortune  of  the 
maiden  turns  at  the  last  moment.  Just  when  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage  onion  with  the  unloved  one  was 
imminent.  The  Ung  baa  learned  in  the  night  shrouded  with 
mystery  that  she  does  not  belong  and  cannot  belong  to  him, 
and  he  is  magnanimous  enough  not  to  claim  what  only  violence 
could  procure.  He  has  set  ner  free,  as  All  did  with  Hamda, 
and  the  next  section  (6*-63)  ut  the  Fourth  Act  conducts  us 
slowly  awav  from  the  king's  domain.  The  poet  letains  the 
scheme  of  t)ie  wedding  celebration,  but  now  we  have  to  do  with 
the  celebiution  of  the  marriage  of  the  Shnlammite  with  tlie  object 
of  her  heart's  alTeotion*.  Between  6I  and  6^,  properly  speaking, 
there  intervenes  a  space  of  time,  which,  to  be  sure,  required  m 
the  dramatical  construction  of  tae  poem  no  further  indication 
than  the  passing  from  one  scene  to  another.  In  what  will  be 
conceded  to  be  ao  extremely  skilful  manner  the  poet  moves  on 


attempt  of  Solomon.  The  passage  e*-0s,  rightly  understood, 
forms  the  introduction  to  the  principal  part  of  this  Act,  which 
reaches  its  climax  in  8*' We  hear  in  It  the  outpouring  of  the 
burning  longing  of  the  Shnlammite  tor  onion  willi  bim  whom 
she  loves.  The  women,  ■  the  daughters  of  Jenisalem,'  by  whom 
she  is  surrounded,  are  oalled  on  by  her  to  assist  her  search  tor 
the  beloved  of  her  soul,  who  Is  portmyed  in  glowing  oolout*. 
In  this  way  a  perfect  movement  is  given  to  the  action,  which  is 
conceived  of  after  the  model  of  a  marriage  oelebntion. 

For  the  oorreet  undentanding  of  the  further  context  It  is 
neoessaiy,  above  all,  to  take  6r->  lightly.  In  8>  there  is  ao 
allusion,  expressed  in  a  beautiful  figure,  to  part  of  the  festal 
procedure  of  the  marriage  evening  having  already  taken  place. 
The  beloved  has  already  gone  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
garden  (a  plain  allusion  to  4ii),  he  has  already  gone  to  the 
place  of  the  festival,  and  is  present  there  with  his  escort.  The 

*  It  Is  impossible  to  understand  the  perfects  in  6>  as  real 
preterites.  They  are  perfects  of  certain  expectation  (<i«i:^«o(a 
eonlidentiiXj  of.  Oe*.-Kautcsch,  Oram.*!  {  IWn.X  The  mis- 
un<3erstanding  of  these  perfects  has  bean  ttie  occasion  ot  much 
confusion. 

t  How  kings  married  daughters  of  tli*  people  may  be  gathered 
from  £  8  while  Ps  45  may  give  light  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
oedure  when  a  foreign  princess  was  concerned. 

t  The  following  of  these  popular  customs  also  shows  irrefut- 
ably that  the  call  to  eat  and  drink  and  intoxicate  themselves 
fefers  not  to  the  enjoyment  ot  love,  but  to  an  actual  banquet  at 
wUoh  the  triandi,  too,  an  to  do  thdr  part. 


ceremonial  procession  of  the  bridegrooin,  which  was  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  king  m  SX-,  is  thus  presupposed 
in  the  present  instance.  The  search  for  the  beloved,  in  wiiiob 
the  women  (fii)  are  prepared  to  help  the  Shulammite,  corre- 
sponds to  the  ceremonial  conducting  of  the  bride  in  the  evening 
to  the  festal  spot.  (K'l*  (w.>^T  are  to  be  struck  out  as  having 
been  introduced  by  mistake  from  ch.  4]  contain  the  songs 
which  greet  the  approaching  bride  and  describe  in  strildnc 
figures  her  unique  overpowering  beauty.  6"- "  are  words  M 
the  Shulammite.  She  Is  apparently  surprised  at  coming  upon 
the  festive  company,  she  still  acts  as  if  she  did  not  notloe  UMt 
the  object  of  her  search  is  in  their  midst.  She  hod  gone  down, 
she  says,  to  the  nut  garden  to  refresh  herself  by  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  (.s.  she  too  bos  gone  out  to  find  her  beloved  and  to  enjoy 
his  love,  and  has  all  at  once  come  upon  the  crowd.  We  are  to 
suppose  now  that  she  makes  as  if  she  would  turn  back,  whero- 
upou  the  chorus  breaks  out  ^>  [Eng.  OU]), '  Turn  round,  turn 
round,  O  Shulammite,'  etc.  Then  the  short  invitation  and 
dialogue  of  this  verse  letd  directly  to  the  sword  dance,  in  wliich 
the  bride  dances  in  a  sense  to  her  beloved  and  presents  herself 
to  him  symbolically  with  all  her  chaniis,  while  the  double  chorus 
 ' —  itself  behind  her  proclaims  her  ph>-sical  attractions  ii. 


a  highly  realistic  looff.  Now  she  is  ready,  as  711*^  show,  to 
v-ield  to  the  wishes  of  her  beloved  (7<i-l(>X  u>d  herself  Invites 
him  to  go  with  her  where  she  vrill  grant  him  her  love.  The 
last  section  of  this  Act,  8°-^,*  shows  the  loving  pair  on  their 
way  to  the  house  where  ttie  bridal  night  Is  to  be  passed ;  they  ore 
received  by  the  festal  chorus  with  the  words  of  8**,  which  find 
their  echo  In  the  alternating  song  ot  the  lovers  with  its  glorious 
panegnrric  on  true  love  (vv.4  ?). 

And  now  the  moment  had  oome  when  it  must  be  shown 
whether  the  Shulammite  had  really  maintained  her  love  true 
and  unimpaired,  whether  the  lofty  ode  to  love  in  which  she  had 
joined  (Sfi-  0  was  really  suitable  to  her  love.  Sfi'- 1  transport  us 
to  the  morning  c^fter  the  bridal  night.  In  the  space  of  time 
between  v.7  and  v.'  we  are  therefore  to  place  not  only  the  bridal 
night  with  its  mj-steries,  but  also  the  transiUoD  to  the  serious 
transaction  early  in  the  following  morning  (see  above,  p.  695, 
note  f ).  The  latter  is  brought  directly  before  us  in  w.W*, 
which  proclaim  the  triumph  ol  steadfast  loyal  love  over  all  the 
difflculties  and  fears  that  have  beset  it  We  bear  in  w.l-  •  the 
brothers  of  the  Shulammite  declaring  what  they  mean  to  do  to 
their  sister  according  as  she  has  shown  herself,  in  face  of  the 
seductive  whispers  of  love,  firm  and  inaccessible  as  a  wall,  or  open 
and  easily  approachable  likeadoor(t.e.  easily  led  intoiuchastityX 
These,  of  course,  are  words  which  the  brothers  have  spoken 
before  the  commencement  of  the  severe  period  ot  piobaiion 
and  danger  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  We  are  thus 
vividly  reminded  of  1>,  and  in  point  of  fact— as  Is  shown  also 
bv  81^,  whicsh  in  like  maimer  looks  back  to  1*— the  author  in 
his  beautiful  closing  section,  V;  attaches  his  words  once  mora 
to  the  opening  of  uie  poem,  thus  indicating  not  only  that  this 
resolute  maiden  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  childhood's 
purity,  but  also  that  tlie  Bong  ot-Se«gs  Is  reafly  a  well-rounded 
whoK.  Tlie  UfuUiets  have  s  direct  Interest  in  the  issue  of  the 
test  of  their  sister's  virginity,  and,  besldea,  have  the  duty  ot 
maintaining  the  honour  ot  the  family.  But  while  they  are 
uttering  the  language  ol  anxious  expectation,  which  is  finely 
put  into  their  mouth,  regarding  the  result  of  the  test,  the 
actual  pieoe  of  evidence  is  brought  forward  (this  we  must 
suppose  to  be  done  between  v.*  and  v.iO),  and  in  face  of  this 
irrefragable  proof  the  Shulammite  breaks  forth  in  the  confident 
triumphant  words  of  v.it.  She  has  been  found  inviolate,  shs 
has  kept  herself  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  there  being  perhaps 
tn  the  last  words  of  the  verse  a  delicate  allusion  to  Botomon, 
and  the  fact  that  even  he  had  finally  to  recognise  that  this 
virgin  was  unimpressed  by  himself,  his  splendour,  his  allure- 
ments, and  that  he  must  thus  let  her  go  in  peno*.  The  words 
in  v.»  connect  themselves  closely  with  v.i* ;  she  ha*  kept  hei 
own  vine>-ard,  t.<.  herself,  her  honour,  her  love,  for  herself  and 
her  beloved ;  Solomon  may  rest  content  with  tb*  abundant 
resources  he  possesses  for  gntifj'ing  his  love. 

So  ends  the  dramatical  development  of  t!ie 
material  used  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  The  present 
writer  con.siders  that  in  the  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion just  proposed  everything  proceeds  in  good 
order  and  exhibits  a  perfectly  natural  connexion. 
He  thinks  it  well  to  say  natural,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Soig' 

*  It  msy  be  noted  that  8>-  *  havs  been  wrongly  placed  In  their 
present  position,  where  they  do  not  at  all  suit  ths  context. 
Their  insertion  after  w.L  1  is  readily  intelligible  on  the  ground 
ot  a  certain  similaritv  ot  thought  in  f- ;  but  see  the  next  note. 

t  In  this  last  secdon  the  present  writer  regards  v.n  as  an 
archawlogical  and  In  any  case  very  prosaic  gloss,  occasioned  by 
the  '  thousand '  ot  v.i*.  In  like  manner  v.u  is  a  later  insertion 
by  one  who  misunderstood  the  Song  ot  Songs  in  so  far  as 
he  believed  that  the  Shulammite  in  Uie  end  became  the  wife 
of  Solomon.  In  no  other  way  can  the  strange  tnvltauoa  tc  Um 
beloved  be  understood.  The  same  band  whicb  added  v.M  ms^ 
also  through  a  ^ilar  misnndetstanding  have  inserted  w.*-  i. 
In  8i>,  iraicb  is  unquestionably  genome,  the  Shulammlu 
manifestly  contrasts  herself  with  the  tnousand  wives  ot  Solomon ; 
v.u,  which  we  also  bold  to  be  genuine  (of.  V*),  doses  the  Song 
ot  Songs,  but  serves  at  the  same  time  a*  an  introduction  to  the 
merry  songs,  dances,  and  games  which  foUowed  at  a  maniags 
feast,  and  which  lasted  tor  seran  day*. 
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correspond  exactly  in  their  progress  to  the  various 
stages  in  a  marriage  celebration.  Even  the  transi- 
tion froni~tIie  first  to  the  second  half  of  the  poem 
is  dramatically  beautiful  and  essentially  uncon- 
strained, and,  as  deserves  to  be  once  more  empha- 
sized, has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  turning- 
point  in  the  narrative  of  the  loves  of  Hamda  and 
Habbfts.  So  also  in  the  progress  from  'one  Act  to 
another  or  one  Scene  to  another,  everything  has 
an  unconstrained  flow,  there  is  nothing  abrupt  or 
unnatural.  We  may  then  be  permitt^  to  express 
our  conviction  tiiat  ii  the  Song  of  Songs  be  taken 
in  the  sense  above  indicated,  not  only  will  it  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  in  every  part  of 
its  conteJils,tmt  it  will  also  prove  itself  oeyond 
qoe-stion  to  be  a  dramatical  unity  and  constructed 
with  dramatical  skill. — Whether  this  melodramatic 
marriage-play  was  ever  actually  performed,  say  at 
wedding  celebrations,  or  whether  it  was  simply 
the  pr<Muct  of  a  poet's  leisure  (composed  with  a 
didactic  aim),  cannot  of  coarse  be  determined,  bat 
at  all  events  it  was  capable  of  being  so  presented. 
>^  iiL  Authorship,  Place  of  Composition,  and 
Date  of  the  Song  op  Songs.— The  title  at  the 
head  of  the  work  means,  of  coarse,  to  point  to 
Snlnmog  hininnlf  '';;_Jj^_  ffW^Aor  of— the  poem, 
and  down  t<>  the  most  recent  times  this  view 
has  been  closely  bound  up  with  the  allegorical 
interpretation  and  has  been  widely  held.  '  But 
it  is  out  of  the  qaestion,  alike  on  the  theory  of 
Herder  and  on  that  inaagurated  especially  by 
Ewald.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Solomonic 
authorship  is  excluded  also  if  Badde's  view  be 
accepted.  The  present  writer  is  equally  com- 
pelled, in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  above, 
to  regard  the  traditional  opinion  as  erroneous. 
Pmlomnn  is  indnrd  iwiiliy  flii'i  ii'intjiil  I,  i)f  lilm  iwmiiii 
but  it  is  quite  impoBsible  that  hw  hinwelf  should 
hav^  composed  it.  And  it  is  of  course  beyond 
onr  power  so'  much  as  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  who  the  actual  author  was. 

Nor  can  much  be  said  »»  ta  the  place  of  torn- 
position.  Budde  has  sought  to  infer  from  the 
mention  of  the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem '  that  the 
poetical  material  contained  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
had  its  birthplace  in  Jerusaleui  px_ilje  neighbour- 
hood of  it.  But  every  hint  tHat  can  be  utilized 
for  locating  thepoem  appears  to  point  to  the^rth, 
ofjlalggtioe.  Tnere  and  nowhere  else  is  the  stage 
upon  which  the  movement  takes  place  in  most 
parts  of  the  poem  that'' contain  geographical  allu- 
sions. This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  the 
actaal  composition  of  the  poem  must  nave  taken 
place  in  North  Palestine.  It  was  extremely 
natural  that,  even  if  the  author  lived  in  Judsa, 
the  locality  of  the  dramatic  poem  should  be  fixed 
in  the  north,  if  its  material  was  supplied  by  the 
story  of  Abishag  of  Shunem  in  tne  developed 
form  explained  above.  In  the  first  part,  accord- 
ingly, we  should  find  ourselves,  of  course,  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Jerusalem,  snd  this  agrees  ad- 
mirably with  2"^  where  it  is  presupposed  that 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  Shulanuuite  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  her  beloved  by  a  number  of 
mountain  heights.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
contents  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  justify  any  cer- 
tain inference  as  to  the  place  of  composition,  the 

5 resent  writer  considers  it  probable  that  it  was 
adea,  pertiaps  even  Jemsalem.  This  conclusion 
is  perhaps  supported  also  by  the  decision,  so  &r  as 
any  snoh  is  possible,  regaiding — 

The  date.  It  has  bMn  supposed  that  the  Song 
of  Songs  originated,  if  not  in  tne  Solomonic  era,  at 
least  at  a  time  not  far  removed  from  it.  The  life- 
like conception  of  the  conditions  of  tiiat  time,  on' 
the  one  hand,  and  the  occurrence  of  Tirzah,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  along- 
■id«  of  Jtmaalam  (6*),  on  the  other  hand,  are  sop- 


posed  to  necessitate  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  I 
composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  in  the  early  ( 
decades  after  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Neither  of 
these  arguments,  however,  proves  anything,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  readily 
explicable  even  on  the  view  of  a  late  date, 
especially  if  we  may  regard  it  as  settled  that  the 
author  derived  his  material  from  the  story  of 
Abishag.  Besides,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  conceptions  of  local,  personal,  and  other  rela- 
tions are  so  lifelike,  and  m  general  so  accurate,  as 
to  pemiit  or  justify  the  inference  that  the  poet 
lived  near  to  the  time  with  which  he  deals.  Tirzah 
and  other  places  that  enter  on  occasion  into  his 
descriptions  were,  of  course,  not  outside  the  sphere 
of  knowledge  even  of  a  poet  belonging  to  a  later 


age.  — The  strongest  objection,  however,  ^-y  nlff"'"fT 

the  Son^  of  oongs  so  early  is  presented  pv  cer- 

— "  -  -g  y  ^'       ■       .  1^ 


tatP   ItHllUUZU!    pTiftnnmp.nil."  thai,  /^hnrant/irim.  iT. 

The  l(ornfl5n.he  relative  pronoun  (^)  and  other 
peculiarities  of  expression  may,  indeed,  be  ex- 
plained on  the  view  that  the  Song  of  Songs  was 
composed  in  North  Palestine,  the  language  of 
which  was  donbile:^  dialecHcally  dilferent  from 
that  of  Juda;a,  and  more  akin  to  the  neighbouring 
AramaUL^ialeSts.  But  the  Persian  loan-word  dtib 
(4")  itnd  the  word  ji'tbh  (3»),  which  in  all  proba- 
bility is  borrowed  m>m  the  Greek  ^optioy,  cannot 
possibly  be  explained  at  so  early  a  period,  but 
rather  compel  us  to  come  down  to  the  Macedonian 
era  (cf.  on  this  point  especially  Driver,  LOT*  p. 
449  f.).  The  poet  was  then  in  all  probability  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  nnmninnit.y  in  Jernsaljin.  , 
and~iived-at  a  time  wheUj  through  co^act_Fith- 
the  Greek  world,  the  adoption  of  GregjiJienBs  had 
becQttie  possible  not  only  in  the  language  of  daily 
life,  bat  also  in  literary  usage.  It'  is  of  coarse 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  fix  the  termvntu 
ad  quern  for  the  composition,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  propose  even  a  tentative  date.  One  point,  how> 
ever,  may  be  noted.  The  general  tone  of  the 
whole  poem  appears  to  imply  that  the  time  when 
the  Song  originated  was  a  time  of  peaceful,  we 
might  sav  Iwpfiy,  repose  tor  the  community,  'when 
love  coola  unhindered  follow  after  love  ana  finally 
rejoice  in  the  full  possession  of  its  object. — And 
now,  perhaps,  at  last  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture. 
It  is  true  that  purely  dramatic  poetry  is  in  general 
alien  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and,  altlioagh  we  felt 
compelled  to  maintain  the  dramatical  character  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  against  all  objections,  yet  we 
found  it  necessary  also  to  make  our  recognition  of 
the  presence  in  it  of  the  lyrical  element,  which 
is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  all  Semitic 
poetry,  by  calling  Canticles  a  melodrama.  The 
qaestion  naturally  arises,  Whence  came  the 
author's  stimulns  to  compose  this  melodramatic 

S>emT    Was  it  from  a  wide  contact  with  the 
reek  world  T  This  appears  to  the  present  writer 
not  impossible. 

LimATCU.— AD  tlM  prlndiwl  sothoriths  an  mentioned  in 
the  body  o(  tbe  article.  We  may  add  Cheyne'e  art. '  Oanticlet ' 
In  Bneyo.  BSilica  (pnetiaaUy  in  agreement  with  Budde),  which 
appeared  aince  tbe  above  was  written :  and  W.  Rleael,  Di* 
oOMte  AtuUgung  d.  BohmL  1888.  Further  reterenoea  to 
llteratnre  may  be  found  In  Driver's  LOT*  p.  486 ;  O.  D.  Gini 
Imrg,  Tht  Song  Stmg$,  with  a  Comm.  hiHariceU  and  eritieeU, 
1867;  and  E.  Benj|,.a<MA.  d.  A«il.  SehriftmaU.  TuL  1 189 S. 

J.  W.  ROTHSTEIN.  /■ 

OF  THE  THREE  CHILDRBN.-See  Thsbb 

ILDBEN  (SONO  OF  THE). 

SONS  OF  OOD.  — This  ezpresrion  is  naed  in 
Scripture  in  two  distinct  senses.  For  one  of 
these  see  articles  Adoption,  and  God  (Chiuiben 
OF).  The  other  is  found  in  six  passages:  Gn  8*, 
Job  1'  2>  38'  (aU  D<r6e(7)  ;  LXX  in  first  three 
at  iTYcXot  roO  0coC,  in  last  iyyt\ol  nov),  Ps  ^ 
Sg^m  (both  D<V«        LXX  uioi  «eoS);  cL  in  tJie 
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Bing.  Dn  3*  ['"i'g-is,  RV  'a  son  of  the  gods.' 
The  meaning  is  *  sons  of  the  'UoMm  or  'elim '  in 
the  sense  of  members  of  that  class  or  race  (cf. 
'  sons  of  the  prophets '= members  of  the  prophetic 
0ii]d)  of  which  God  Himself  is  the  pre-eminent 
"Eldhim  (see  A.  B.  Davidson's  note  on  Job  1*). 
Hence  the  expression  is  practically  synonymons 
with  '  angels '  (of.  LXX  above).  The  only  passage 
where  any  difficulty  has  been  felt  (and  that  only 
for  dogmatic  reasons)  aboat  interpreting  the 
phrase  in  this  way  is  Gn  V.  OnVeloa,  JSereth. 
rob.,  Saadya,  Ibn  Ezra,  et  ai.,  take  it  to  mean 
there  'sons  of  princes,  'naghtr  men ' :  Theod., 
Chrys.,  Jerome,  Ang.,  Lather,  Calvin,  Hengsten- 
berg,  et  al.,  nnderstand  by  'the  sons  of  God'  the 
piout  (Sethite)  portion  of  the  human  race,  which 
IB  opposed  to  the  (Cainite)  'daughters  of  men.' 
Neither  of  these  interpretations  suits  either  the 
context  or  the  usage  of  the  Heb.  phrase.  The 
interpretation  '  angela'  iaoorreotly  taken  in  Jude* 
and  2  P  2*,  in  the  Books  of  Enoch  and  Jubilees,  as 
well  as  by  Philo,  Jos.  {Ant.  L  iiL  1),  and  most  of 
the  older  Church  Fathers.  J.  A  Selbib. 

SOOTHSAYER,  SOOTHSATINO.— 

IIieH*b.lor'soottMiylng'liD;i2,  D9jpQ,Or.^aa>n(ih^Mniwt, 
Mwfim  (Um  last  tann  bdng  alio  naed  to  tr,  c'o)  'aagiiiy,' 
Mu  tlM  I  Dpi;).  <8oothik7M''bD[i}),whiob  In  Iit>  Is  rendered 
mxorrit.  The  Anb.  ffomma  meant  properly  'divide  or 
portion  out'  Bence  ^iniMt  Is  a  maa'i  apportioned  lot  or 
deetiny.  The  word  \i\jri)  la  another  altetnatlre  expreieion  not 
tuy  to  dlaUnguiah  from  aep  (aee  below).  The  term  'fis^. 
it  always  idotely  conneeted  In  the  OT  paaaaget  with  a^M,  and 
will  be  dealt  with  under  '  Neoromanqy '  in  art.  SoBCnT.  The 
other  temuD(r]g  (aee  below)  and  the  Aram,  pj}  0>n  Z"  4'' 6?) 
do  not  poMeai  a  clear  oonnotation. 

Soothsaying,  though  separate  from  magic,  is 
nevertheless  very  closely  associated  with  it  (see 
Maoic).  It  may  be  defined  as  involving  an  abnor- 
mal mode  of  obtaining  knowledge.  Just  as  magic 
is  the  abnormal  method  of  obtaining  control  over 

Sirsona  or  events  by  means  of  some  supernatural 
ivine  or  demonic  agency,  so  soothsaying  involves 
the  corresponding  abnormal  method  of  obtaining 
information.  The  soothsayer  is  to  be  found  in 
every  primitive  religion,  and  anaent  Semitic 
culture  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
comparison  of  early  Arabic  religion  with  that  of 
primitive  Israel  oonducta  us  irresistibly  to  the 
oonolusion  that  the  Hebrew  priest  in  early  times 
was  also  a  soothsayer.  For  the  Heb.  job  is  the 
Arab,  kdhin,  'soothsayer,'  who  owned  the  local 
shrine  and  kept  watch  and  ward  over  it,  and  gave 
replies  to  the  uqniring  pilKiim.  We  thus  obwrve 
how  the  priest  and  the  prophet  in  primitive  Semitic 
antiquity  started  from  a  common  taae  and  blended 
their  functiona.  The  priest  offered  sacrifices,  and 
likewise  gave  answers  to  satisfy  the  worshipper 
who  came  to  seek  information  and  guidance.  Both 
functions,  that  of  sacrifice  and  that  of  divination, 
were  united  in  one  person.  Indeed,  as  we  know  in 
the  case  of  the  soothsayer  and  prophet  Balaam, 
sacrifices  accompanied  the  declarations  which  he 
made  •  (Nu  22«  23'-  «■  »•  ").  Accordingly,  the 
combination  of  the  functions  of  divination  and 
sacrifice  may  be  assumed  to  be  characteristic  of 
primitive  Israel  as  it  was  of  ancient  Arabia.  To 
the  priest  belonged  the  function  of  giving  replies 
by  (a)  Ubim  and  Thuhium,  (6)  by  Teraphim, 
and,  lastly,  (c)  by  EPROD. 

Much  obacurItT  inveata  the  actoal  nator*  of  all  theee  objeota. 
The  moat  probable  view  la  that  the  Uraphim  were  ancestral 
Images  and  of  homan  ahape  (to  which  1 8  igu-M  Irresistibly 
points,  oL  On  Sl^"),  and  that  the  tphcd  waaaplated  iaag» 


*  'In  pettUoolng  tba  deity  a  aacriflot  waa  naturally  offered. 
Ihroiigh  the  avsrulaa,  whioi  waa  rendered  aconptable  to  the 
deity  by  the  mediatioo  of  the  priaat,  the  desired  answer  to  a 
question  waa  obtained'  (Morris  Jaatrow,  BMiton  tf  Babylonia 


used  as  a  symbol  of  Jeliovah.  This  seema  olear  from  Jg  9";  ia 

which  we  are  told  that  Oldeon  made  it  o(  the  gold  rings 
captured  from  the  Ishmaelites  and  Uldianites.  Both  ephod 
and  ter^bim  are  mentioned  together  in  Hos  ;  and  Ezk  211 
and  Zee  10>  clearly  prove  tluit  the  teiaphim  were  employed  in 
the  act  of  divination.  Reference  to  the  employment  of  tne  ephod 
is  to  l)e  found  in  a  series  of  ancient  OT  passages  which  deecritie 
the  consultation  of  Jehovah  In  special  emei^encies.  A  series  ol 
intemgations  was  put  to  the  deity,  one  following  in  logical 
sequence  on  the  other,  each  capable  of  being  ansmred  in  the 
alternative  form  of  'yes'  or  'no.'  Of  this,  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  example  is  to  be  found  in  1 S  t^.  In  which  David 
inquires  through  the  priest  Ablathar  by  means  of  the  ephod, 
and  a  series  of  categorical  affirmative  (or  in  other  cases  negative; 
replies  ars  given  (of  1 8  SV-  8,  and  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  pp.  382, 
4(&).  Obviously,  information  could  be  eked  out  by  this  process 
only  very  slowly,  and  in  one  ease  we  read  that  Saul  was  com- 
polled  by  the  exigencies  of  war  (1  S  14i>)  to  interrupt  the  tatdy 
procedure  of  the  priest  as  the  tumult  of  the  advancing  Philistine 
army  increased.  Sometimes  the  omens  were  unfavourable  far 
obtaining  Divine  answers  (ift.  The  close  connexion  which 

oertaiiUy  subsisted  between  the  ephod  wliicb  was  carried  by  the 
priest  (1 S  S8>)  and  the  divination  which  he  practised,  seems  to 
point  to  the  oonolusion  that  Uie  ephod  was  in  some  way  a  part 
at  least  of  the  apparatus  of  Inquiry.*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  it  was  more  than  the  symbol  or  idol  which  repre- 
sented the  deity  whose  presence  gave  validity  to  the  whole 
procedure.  The  actual  apparatus  of  soothsaying  probably  con- 
sisted in  blunted  arrows  or,  in  primitive  times,  small  twigs: 
and  it  is  to  this  rude  meonaniam  of  inquiry  that  Hoaea  (4>*) 

refers  onder  I'S  (of.  Aiab.        jr  In  Wellh.  Bm»\  p.  UZ) 

and  ^B9i  while  Exk  £in  mentions  the  arrows. 

Early  Arabic  euUiu,  as  Wellhansen  has  pointed 
out  (I.e.  p.  141),  bears  an  unmistakable  family 
likeness  to  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  to  ancient  Arabic 
usa^  that  we  turn  for  the  most  instructive  illus- 
trations of  our  subject.  Among  primitive  Arab 
warrior  tribes,  aa  in  ancient  urael,  campaigns 
were  never  conducted  without  constant  resort  to 
the  kdhin  or  priest-soothsayer,  who  usually  be- 
longed to  a  family  which  owned  the  aanctuaiy 
and  kept  guard  over  its  treasures. 

Ordinarily  the  answer  to  the  inqcUry  consists  only  in  'yes'  or 
'no,*  indicated  by  one  arrow  for  ammiative  and  another  tor 
negative.  There  might  also  be  complicated  alternatives.  Tba 
arrows  might  l>e  marlced  to  meet  every  possible  range  of 
inquiry,  and  the  arrow  drawn  forth  or  shaken  out  was  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Soothsaying  was  constantly  resorted  to 
before  a  military  expedition.  It  is  said  of  nearly  all  the  clan 
chiefs  x>t  the  Kuraish  that  they  consulted  the  lots  before  their 
departure  to  Badr,  although  Abu  SufUn,  tor  whose  deliveranoa 
the  expedition  was  made,  had  sent  them  word  that  they  wer* 
not  to  begin  by  consulting  the  lots.  Strictly  neaUng,  this 
consultation  takes  place  in  CA<  saiMtuonr        Ms  idol  (Wall. 

Among  the  Arabs,  money  was  paid  for  divination, 
and  sacrifices  (as  of  a  camel)  preceded  or  accom- 
panied the  divining  ceremony.  In  these  respecta 
we  find  dose  part^els  in  the  Balaam  narrative, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Accord- 
ingly, in  this  episode  we  do  not  fail  to  note  that 
the  deputations  were  provided  with  moneypay- 
ment  for  the  soothsaymg  (called  avn  22*),  a 
feature  in  the  story  wnich  reminds  us  of  2  K  6*. 

As  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  early  times  called 
the  soothsayer  n^i  or  '  seer,'  so  the  primitive  Arabs 
called  him  a  'mzer.'  When  'gazing'  he  would 
veil  his  face.  Hence  the  epithet,  dml  ekimar,  or 
'  the  (man)  with  the  veil,'  applied  to  several  seers.t 
We  naturally  revert  to  the  veil  of  the  prophet  Moses 
(Ex  S*""').  Under  the  influence  of  the  sujier- 
natural  spirit  or  demon  a  series  of  short  sentences 
would  be  uttered,  of  which  four  to  six  would  be 
united  together  in  a  strophe  by  rhjrme.  This 

is  called  in  Arabic  Saf  ,  comp.  the  Heb.  ;}?9 
applied  to  a  prophet  (2  K  Q'').  This  wild  ecstatic 
condition  often  characterized  the  DiimiUve  Hebrew 
prophet  in  pre -exilic  times  (1  a  lO""-),  and  this 
became  contagious,  and  affected  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  (1  8  IQ"-"-"*,  cf.  18'»).  What  the  OT 
ascribed  to  possesdon  by  the  spirit  of  God  (Jehovah) 
the  Arab  in  primitive  times  ascribed  to  the  apiiit 

•  80  Moore,  art. '  Ephod '  In  j;n«M.  JfWsa. 
t  The  root  of  Um  word  tor  <  leer'ln  Aiablo  GonMpoads  to  th* 
Hah,  mrtl 
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01  demon  that  dwelt  in  him.  Among  the  Moslems 
a  demon  vas  called  a  shaitdn  (see  under  Satan). 

The  connexion  between  the  Jinn  in  early  Arabia 
(aiid  in  later  times  the  shaitdn)  and  serpents  throws 
light  upon  the  serpent  of  Gn  3  as  well  as  the  I'}!;'  of 
Is  6'.  Tlie  jinn  were  considered  to  reside  in  ser- 
pents, and  the  name  shaitdn  is  applied  to  a  serpent.* 
Theyinn  were  not  necessarily  evu.  Some  might  b« 
well  disposed  to  truth  (^orao,  46"),  like  the  great 
male  serpent  which  met  MohammeMi  on  the  way  to 
Tabuk  (cf.  Baudissin,  Studien  mtr  tetnit,  Beligtoni- 
gesch.  I  p.  270  ff.). 

These  illustrations  from  ancient  Arable  belief 
enable  us  to  understand  the  use  of  the  Heb.  i^n  for 
■divine'  (from  ^  'serpent')  and  i^dj  for  'divina- 
tion' (2  K  17"  21«.  Dt  18",  Lt  19*.  Gn  30"  44'"). 
This  association  of  the  art  of  divination  with  the 
serpent  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes.  This 
reptile  springs  mysteriously  from  holes  in  the 
eaith  with  the  hissing  or  wniwering  sound  char- 
acteristic of  incantations  (see  MAOIC,  vol.  iiL  p. 
210*'  and  footnote),  and  with  a  fascinating  power  of 
the  eye  which  niade  it  inevitable  that  a  serpent 
should  be  re^^arded  as  the  embodiment  of  a  demon. 
Hence  cunning  and  wisdom  were  ascribed  to  ser- 

Sents  (Gn  3>,  Mt  10").  Thus  it  was  natural  that  the 
enom.  Piel  ^o)  came  to  be  employed  of  the  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  considered  to  oe  demon-possessed 
(like  the  sorcerer  or  necromancer,  VffT-  ""O.  ate  ^sj). 

Both  in  Arabia  and  in  ancient  Assyria  the  desire 
to  know  the  course  of  future  events  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  the  inquirer,  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  success  or  non-snocess 
of  some  enterprise,  impelled  him  to  find  dues  of 
information  in  the  movements  of  nature,  more 
especially  of  animals,  since  these  were  held  to  be 
possessed  by  demons.  The  Arabs  believed  that  the 
animal  is  ma'miir,  i«,  is  subject  to  some  higher 
behest,  and  has  open  eyes  to  see  (like  Balaam's 
ass)  when  human  eyes  are  without  vision.  The 
wolf,  the  dog,  the  hare,  and  the  fox  were  omen- 
-giving  animals.  Coming  from  the  riglit  hand,  one 
of  these  animals  would  be  hailed  as  portepding 
good  i  from  the  left,  bad  (Wellh.  p.  2017.).  Birds 
were  especially  considered  to  convey  omens,  viz. 
the  raven,  goose,  starling,  and  hoopoe.  The  raven 
was  the  bira  which  heralded  misfortune,  especially 
the  separation  of  friends  from  loved  ones. 

The  cuneiform  records  exhibit  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  a  great  mass  of  similar  beliefs  ana  prac- 
tices in  Babylonia,  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
the  omen-tablets  mark  the  distinctions  in  special 
cases  with  a  wearisome  excess  of  detaU  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  simpler  civilization  of  the 
Western  Semitic  lands,  Palestine  and  Arabia. 
The  omens  may  be  divided  into  difiiarent  classes : 

(1)  those  concerned  with  days  and  heavenly  bodies; 

(2)  those  concerned  with  the  features  of  human 
childbirth  and  also  with  those  of  birth-giving  by 
animals ;  (3)  omens  concerned  with  movements  of 
animals. — These  will  be  found  fully  treated  in 
Morris  Jastrow's  instmctive  work,  Beligion  of 
BahyUmia  and  Assyria,  chs.  xix.  and  xx.  The 
following  is  a  good  example  of  (1) — 

'SDD*iidiiioon*nMenikpart({.<.  at  different  timts); 
Tbe  Uoff  of  the  oouDtiy  will  manileat  wiadom. 
On  the  Knuteeotb  d«y  ran  and  moon  are  wan  togethar ; 
There  will  be  loyalty  In  the  land, 
The  goda  ot  Bamrlonia  are  iaToorably  inoUned, 
The  Kldiety  will  be  in  aaoord  with  the  Ung'i  darin^ 
The  cattle  ol  Babylonia  wiU  paatore  in  aatety. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  the  mo  and  moon  are  eeen  together ; 
A  poweifnl  enemy  raiaea  his  weaponi  against  the  land, 
Tbe  enemy  will  shatter  tb«  great  gat*  of  the  dty.' 

Omens  were  likewise  derived  from  the  partioolar 

*  mu  (mi,i$AM)  la  not  so  treqaenttar  amplojad  In  tiM  ainit 
as  the  jdnr-  form  o(  ihalUm,  wUah  takes  the  phoa  of  /dm 

(pbiT.)  (Wellh.  Lc  p.  U7  tootDOte). 


day  of  the  month  on  which  an  eclipse  takes  place; 
from  the  appearances  or  disappearances  of  the  planet 
Venus  (Isntar).  In  RawL  iv.  pL  32,  33  we  have 
a  calendar  of  the  intercalated  month  EIul.  Tbe 
deity  is  mentioned  to  which  each  day  is  sacred, 
and  certain  sacrifices  are  prescribed  and  precau- 
tions indicated.  The  7th,  14th,  2l8t,  and  28th 
days  are  called  evil  (limnu);  see  art.  Sabbath, 
p.  319*;  and  cf.  Schrader,  COT  L  p.  19  f.,  and 
Jensen  in  ZA  iv.  (1889)  p.  274  ff. 

(2)  Varied  forms  of  abnormal  birth  are  specified, 
and  the  events  which  they  portend — 

'If  a  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  with  the  rit^t  ear  missing, 
the  days  ot  the  ruler  will  be  long.  If  a  woman  givee  birth  to  a 
child  with  the  left  ear  missing,  duttess  will  enter  the  land  and 
weaken  It.' 

The  abnormal  featnrea  in  the  birth  ol  young  Ismba  wen 
carefully  noted  and  interpreted — 

'  If  the  young  one  has  no  right  car,  the  rule  of  the  Ung  wiU 
oome  to  an  and,  his  palace  will  be  uprooted,  and  the  population 
of  the  country  will  be  swept  away.  The  king  will  lose  Judgw 
nient,  the  produce  of  the  country  will  be  slight,  the  enemy 
will  cut  off  the  supply  of  water.  If  the  left  ear  of  the  young 
one  Is  mining,  the  deity  will  hear  the  prayer  of  the  Ung,  the 
Bdng  will  capture  hla  enony'a  land,  the  palace  ol  tb*  enemy  wiU 
he  destroyed.' 

(3)  The  number  and  yariety  of  oases  here  as  in 
(1)  and  (2)  are  endless. 

'If  a  dog  enters  the  palaoe  and  oronchea  on  the  throne,  that 
palace  will  suffer  a  distreasful  fate.  It  a  dog  enters  a  p^aca 
and  croochea  on  the  oouch,  no  one  will  enjoy  that  palaoe  in 
peace.' 

The  colour  ot  a  dog  that  enters  a  palace  or  of  the  locusts  that 
enter  a  house,  will  affect  the  preoiaa  form  ol  good  whiidi  is  por- 
tended by  the  ooouiTenoe. 

The  gods  were  constantly  approached  with  qnee- 
tions  involving  the  future  interests  of  the  State  or 
affecting  the  fate  of  a  military  campaign.  Knnd> 
tzon  in  his  Assyr.  Gebete  an  den  Sonnengott  fur 
Stoat  und  koniglichet  Haus,  has  devoted  a  careful 
examination  to  these  questions  addressed  to  Samai 
the  Sun-god,'  which  are  shown  to  follow  a  fixed 
pattern.  First  we  have  a  series  of  questions  which 
the  god  is  petitioned  to  answer.  The  god  is  then 
implored  not  to  be  angry,  and  to  protect  the  sup- 
pliant a{»inst  errors  unwittingly  committed  in  we 
sacrificial  rites — 

•OSbamaah,  great  lord,  as  leak  thee,  do  thou  In  trae  merqy 
answer  me. 

'  From  this  day  the  trd  day  of  this  month  of  lyyar  to  the  Uth 
day  of  the  month  Ab  of  this  year,  a  period  ot  one  himdred  days 
and  one  hundred  nights,  la  the  neaorlbed  term  for  ths  piissthr 
acUYity." 

'  win  within  this  period  Kaahtaritl,  together  with  his  soldiery, 
will  the  army  of  the  Obnirri,  the  army  ot  the  Medes,  win  the 
army  ot  tbe  Manneana,  or  wiU  any  enemy  wbatsoever  sDcosed  In 
oarrying  out  their  plan,  whether  Dy  stratagem  ^  or  main  foroa, 
whether  by  the  force  of  weapons  of  war  and  battle  or  by  Vbt 
axe,  whether  by  a  breach  made  with  war^nachinery  or  battering 
rams  or  by  hoiwer,  whether  by  the  powers  residing  In  tbe  name 
of  a  god  or  goddess  .  .  .  wiU  theee  aforementioned,  as  many  as 
are  reqnired  to  take  a  dty,  actually  capture  tbe  city  Klsbsaasn, 
penetikte  into  the  interior  ol  thu  same  dty  Kiahai 


Thy  great  divine  power  knows  tb  .  .  .  WIU  It  aotoally  oome 
to  pass?' 

we  obaerre  that  all  possible  oontingenaies  are  spedSed  ss  In 
a  lawyer's  deed,  and  no  loophole  Is  left  by  which  the  deity  may 
Uie  obligation  of  a  de&nlta  answer.  (See  Jastrow,  p. 

How  far  Israel,  and  more  particularly  Judah,  at 
the  close  of  the  8th  cent,  became  influenced  by  Bab. 
or  Assvr.  practices,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say. 
That  tbe  older  and  more  highly  developed  civilization 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  diould  have  affected 
the  Palestmian  tribes  at  this  time  is  surely  more 
than  possible.  In  the  15th  and  earlier  centuries 
B.C.  tnat  influence  was  powerfully  felt  through- 
out the  Western  border  (indt  amurri)^  as  the  Tel  el- 
Amama  tablets  dearly  testify,  and  it  spread  into 
Bgypt  itself.  Moreover,  we  may  infer  from  eer> 
tain  udications  that  some  influences  from  Bab.  and 
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Assyr.  divination  not  improbably  found  ilieir  way 
into  tlie  Southern  kingdom.  (1)  We  know  that 
Ahaz  was  particularly  susceptible  to  foreign  re- 
ligious inliuence,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow 
from  foreign  courts  (2  K  16«^"  20").  (2)  The 
embassy  of  Merodach  -  baladan  shows  that  the 
relations  l>etween  Judah  and  Babylonia  were  inti- 
mate (2  K  20"'-)-  (3)  The  proneness  of  Ahaz  to 
alliance  with  Assyria  at  an  earlier  periud  may 
have  opened  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Assyro- 
Babylonian  traditions.  (4)  If  we  combine  these 
facts  with  Is  2*,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
superstitious  tendencies  which  prevailed  in  Israel, 
and  where  these  are  ascribed  to  the  '  East,'  we  may 
find  the  true  clue  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  '  East.' 
The  true  reading  here  has  been  oonjecturally  re- 
stored by  critics  with  some  probability  in  the  form 
ongQ  (tyrfoif)  <Q9|}  wSo  '3  '  for  they  are  full  of  sooth- 
sayers from  the  East,'  which  harmonizes  with 
the  parallel  clause  that  follows.  Teman  (Edom) 
also  had  its  soothsayers  (Jer  49'',  Ob*}.  Was  the 
source  Arabia  ? 

Egypt  presented  parallel  phenomeuL  Divination 
and  tne  practice  of  occult  sciences  prevailed  in  the 
plains  01  the  Nile  as  much  as  in  those  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  Egypt  the  division  of  time  among 
the  higher  divine  powers  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  every  hour  of  dav  and  night 
was  allotted  to  some  goddess  (thougn  not  to  the 
tuperior  deities).  Tlie  character  of  the  divinity 
determined  the  destiny  of  the  period  over  which 
that  divinity  presided.  By  turning  up  the  calen- 
dar of  the  days  of  the  month  it  was  thought 
possible  to  gain  a  glimpse  into  futurity,  and  decide 
whether  a  particular  day  was  favouraole  or  unfav- 
ourable ;  what  should  be  done  and  what  omitted ; 
and  what  i>rospects  awaited  the  child  who  was 
born  upon  it.  We  have  an  example  of  such  a 
calendar  in  the  papvrus  Sallier  iv.  belonging  to  the 
19th  dyn.,  in  which  there  are  instructions  cover- 
ing several  months  of  the  year.  We  select  the 
foUowing  in  reference  to  one  month — 

'  4tb  Paophi :  unlarourable,  laToumbla,  favoiirablt  (Lcol  mi- 
able  signiflcanoeX  By  no  means  leave  jour  house  on  this  day. 
He  who  Is  bom  on  Bill  day,  dies  upon  ft  through  a  contagious 
disease. 

*  6th  — :  unlavonrabie,  unfavourable,  nnlaTounble.  By  no 
means  leave  your  house  on  this  day.  Do  not  approach  any 
woman.  On  tliia  day  ve  should  offer  gifts  to  the  god.  The 
majesty  of  the  god  Month  was  satisflea  on  this  day.  He  who 
is  bom  on  this  day  will  die  of  love. 

'  9th  — :  favourable,  favourable,  favourable.  The  gods  ate  in 
gladness,  men  in  exultation.  The  foe  of  BA  has  fallen.  Ue  who 
u  bom  on  this  day  dies  of  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

'  Had  — :  unfavourable,  unfavourable,  unfavourable.  Do  not 
bathe  in  any  water  on  this  day.  He  who  embarks  on  a  vessel 
on  the  river  on  this  day  will  be  rent  In  pieoet  by  the  tongue  of 
the  crocodile.'  * 

To  what  paiticolar  mode  of  divination  allusion 
is  made  in  Gn  44*.  where  the  silver  bowl  with  which 
Joseph  practised  the  art  is  referred  to,  cannot  b« 
determined  from  ancient  Egyptian  sources.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  some  torm  of  KuJuKoitarrtla  or 
iSponarrela  was  in  the  writer's  mind.  The  goblet 
was  fiUed  with  water  and  the  sun's  rays  were  ad- 
mitted, and,  as  the  goblet  was  moved,  the  circles 
of  light  that  were  formed  were  closely  observed 
(lamblichos,  de  mj/steriit,  in.  14),  or  the  cup  was 
marked  with  letters  and  a  divining-ring  touched 
them  here  or  there,  and  oanclnsions  were  deduced 
therefrom  (Amm.  Marcellinus,  29) ;  cf.  Dillm.  ad 
loe.   These  are,  however,  conjectures  only. 

The  word  employed  in  the  passages  dealing  with 
the  story  of  Israel  in  Egypt  for  '  soothsayer '  or 
'  magician '  (for  the  word  expressed  both)  was  otno, 
jJnr.  owid,  Gn  (E),  Ex  7"  S'-"  etc  9"  (P), 
Dn  I*  2*,  variously  rendered  in  LXX  iraotSol, 
^ofiitaicol  iiiryv^  [ii>  I"  'o^umat,  Theodotion 
traoiSoCl  The  Heb.  word  is  probably  derived  from 
tryj,  ttylu*  for  graving  words,  since  the  arts  of  the 


magician  or  soothsayer  were  based,  in  the  mort 
elaborate  systems  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  upon 
carefully  written  rituals. 

Dreams.— In  ancient  Arabie  belief  sleep  was  con- 
sidered in  a  mysterious  sense  to  be  sacred,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  demons.*  'All  Arabf 
reverence  a  man  sleeping ;  he  is,  M  it  were,  in 
trance  with  God :  in  their  households  they  piously 
withdraw,  nor  will  they  lightly  molest  hira.'  t  It 
b  not  snrprising,  therefore,  that  the  significance 
attached  to  dreams  is  a  universal  feature  of  anti- 
quity. The  ancient  Egyptiant  believed  in  the 
significance  of  the  dream  as  the  state  of  mind 
through  which  deities  entered  into  persona!  re- 
lationship with  men  and  gave  them  guidance. 
Thus  K&  Harmachis  appeared  to  king  Thothmes 
IV.,  when  he  rested  in  the  chase  near  the  Great 
Sphinx,  and  commanded  him  to  have  the  statue 
dug  out  of  the  sand.  A  sure  means  of  obtaining 
a  prophetic  dream  was  to  betake  oneself  to  one  of 
the  temples  that  were  sacred  to  divinities  who 
vouchsafed  oracles,  and  there  sleep.  The  temple 
of  Serapis  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
shrines,  like  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurns, 
where  dreams  were  bestowed  in  which  remedies 
were  communicated  against  disease.  Sometimes 
as  a  last  resort  magic  was  appeiiled  to  in  order  to 
extort  the  dream  from  the  reluctant  deity.  Wiede- 
mann (Religion  der  cUtenAegypter,  p.  144)  cites  one 
of  the  magical  texts  from  a  Gnostic  papyrus  of 
comparatively  late  date  preserved  in  tlie  Leyden 
Museum,  entitled  'AgatAoclet'  Recipe  for  tending 
a  Dream,'  which  runs  thus — 

■  Take  %  slaughtered  cat,  quite  black,  prepare  a  tablet,  and 

write  the  following  with  a  solution  of  myrrh  and  the  dream 
which  you  wish  to  send,  and  put  it  into  the  cat's  mouth : 
Keimi,  Keimi,  I  am  the  great  one  who  rests  in  the  mouth 
Mommom  Thoth,  Nanumbre,  Karicha,  Kenyro,  Paarmlathon, 
the  holy  lau  ie«  ieu  atei  who  is  above  the  heaven  [other  name* 
follow]  put  thyself  in  connexion  with  N.N.  about  this  (Cs.  the 
said  dream].  It  necessary,  secure  for  me  N.N.  through  thy 
power.  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  fieiy  god,  put  tliyself  In  con- 
nexion with  N.N.  Tharthar,  thaniara  thatha  mommom  Uiaaa- 
hotha  (other  names  follow].  Hear  me,  for  I  will  pronounce  th« 
great  name  lltoth,  whom  every  god  reverences  and  eveiydemon 
fears.  My  name  corresponds  to  the  seven  (vowels)  a  e  t  i  o  y  A 
lauAeeaA  oueS  Oia.  I  named  thy  glorious  name,  the  name  for 
all  needs.  Put  thyself  in  connexion  with  N.N.  .  .  .' 

Here  we  find  soothsaying  passine  over  into  magic, 
to  which  it  stands,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
so  closely  related.  The  apparently  meaningleis 
combination  of  syllables  which  the  magician  em- 
ploys contains  the  names  of  deities.  Compare  the 
name  SabaCtk,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  which  a  mysterious  potency  was  ascribed. 
These  must  be  reproduced  in  their  exact  original 
form.  No  translation  was  tolerated  :  not  only  did 
it  render  the  charm  inoperative,  but  brought  down 
evils  upon  the  magician  (cf.  art.  Maoic,  ad  fin.). 

The  Assyriana,  like  the  E^ptians,  attached 
great  importance  to  dreams.  Ot  this  we  have  two 
interesting  examples  in  the  Rassam  •  cylinder  of 
Asurbanipal.  In  col.  iL  95  we  are  told  that  to 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydiai,  Akax  revealed  Ainrbanipal's 
name  in  a  dream,  saying :  '  Embrace  the  feet  of 
Asurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  and  thou  shalt  con- 
quer thy  enemies  by  his  name.'  On  the  same 
day  on  which  he  haa  seen  this  dream,  Gyges  de- 
spatched his  horsemen  to  greet  Asurbanipal  and 
narrate  it  to  him.  The  inscription  goes  on  to  state 
that  from  that  day  forth  he  conquered  the  Kim- 
merians,  who  had  attacked  the  people  of  his  land 
(lines  95-106). — ^The  other  passage  occurs  in  ooL  t. 
95  if.  Ainrbanipal's  troops  feared  to  cross  the 
Idide,  but  Utar  of  Arbela  appeared  to  them  in  a 
dream,  and  said :  '  I  go  before  Ainrbanipal,  the 
king  whom  my  hands  nave  made.'  Confiding  is 
this  dream,  his  troops  crossed  the  IdidA  safely. 

*  Wellhausen,  {.e.  p.  ItSS. 

t  Doughty,  Anuria  Demta,  nL  L  SttB. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  one  special  branch  of 
the  art  of  the  priest-soothsayer  in  Babylonia  con- 
sisted in  the  interpretation  of  the  manifold  appear- 
ances in  dreams.  A  considerable  portion  oi  the 
omen-documents  in  coneiform  consists  of  the  rules 
laid  down  as  to  what  the  different  features  in  a 
dream  may  portend. 

If  a  lion  appears  to  a  man,  it  meaiu  that  a  man  wtU  ctrry  out 
his  purpose.  It  a  Jackal,  that  he  will  aecure  (avour  in  the  ejm 
of  the  goda.  A  dog  portends  sorrow ;  a  mountain  goat,  that  the 
man's  son  will  die  of  some  disease ;  a  itae,  that  his  daughter 
will  die,  etc.  (Benld'i  CotoAvu*.  n*.  tUf,  l*B»,  dted  lij 
Jastrow). 

To  this  special  function  of  the  Babylonian  temple 
officials  we  nave  reference  in  Dn  2^,  where  they  are 
summoned  by  Nebudiadneizar  to  discharge  the 
perplexing  task  of  not  only  interpreting  but  also 
of  first  recalling  a  dream  which  the  monarch  had 
forgotten  (of.  Gn  41'''').  ">0'is  is  the  proper  word  in 
Heb.  for  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Bivine  revelation  through  dreams  constantly 
meets  us  in  the  OT  (Gn  ZO**  ZV»-  "  37'  40"-  41'*- 
42»,  1  K  3»- '»,  Dn  2^  7',  Nu  12»,  Job  88",  Jg  7», 
and  in  NT  Mt  1»  2",  Ac  23"  27").  Dreams  were 
a  legitimate  mode  of  Divine  manifestation,  though 
we  find  warnings  against  the  dreams  of  false  pro- 
phets, as  against  magic  and  soothsaying  (Jer  23^" 
29»,  Zee  10»,  Sir  34>-  »•  »• »).  It  b  worthr  of  note  that 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  dreams  which  came 
to  a  man  who  slept  in  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  spot. 
The  dream  of  Jacob  might  be  included  among  such 
visions  (Gn  28"""),  since  the  scene  was  at  Bethel, 
the  renowned  sanctuary.  The  dream  recorded  in 
1  K  3*""  was  vouchsafed  to  Solomon  at  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon,  where  he  had  offered  sacrifices.^ 

Just  as  among  the  Arabs  the  art  of  soothsaying 
began  to  decline  after  the  advent  of  Mohammed 
and  the  monotheism  which  he  taught,*  so  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  the  prophetic  teaching  from 
the  8th  cent,  onwards  constantly  declaimed  against 
the  arts  of  the  soothsayer,  and  the  burden  ot  this 
proihetic  TOrah  became  embodied  in  legislation 
18"*,  cf.  Lv  ZO"- In  Is  2«  we  find  mention 
of  D^'iitip]  among  the  other  modes  of  foreign  Eastern 
superstition  with  which  Judah  by  the  time  of  Isaiah 
had  become  fami^ar.  But  in  this  special  case  the 
original  source  probably  lay  at  Israel's  doors,  and 
the  tradition  was  borrowed  from  the  Canaanites. 
Of  this  we  have  clear  evidence  in  Dt  18",  and 
in  the  'terebinth  (oak)  of  diviners'  (cru^jn  Meo- 
NGNIH)  mentioned  as  a  well-known  sa«red  spot 
with  a  sacred  tree  (Jg  9").  There  is  a  similar 
•soothsayer's  tree't  (see  MoRSa)  mentioned  in 
Gn  12*  (n-^  |H^t().  To  this  we  may  find  a  parallel 
in  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  sacred  to  Zens,  whose 
mstling  branches  were  supposed  to  ntter  oracles 
(Orfyw.  xiv.  328) ;  cf .  2  8  l?<  In  Dt  18"  the  i^pp 
stands  in  close  conjunction  with  the  'diviner  of 
divinations '  (o'Q^p  QCp)  and  the  t^jp.  _  The  Greek 
equivalent  of 'jn;  is  kXriSonj^inerat,  meaning  one  who 
judges  from  omens  (kXiiSiir);  cf,  la  2*.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  Pod  form  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  To  connect  it  with  j)v  '  cloud '  has 
no  foundation  in  the  known  jiractices  of  the  ancient 
Israelites.   More  pro^Ue  is  the  etymology  which 

•»  » 

•onneets  It  with  th*  not  which  ia  in  Arabio  ^ 

*  For  demooolocy  and  toothaajrliig  wsre  dosrty  interwoven 
<u  in  tha  oasa  of  muM,  Now,  aoooiding  to  Mohammedan 
Ideas,  tha  darils  aftar  Mohammed's  adrent  were  prevented  from 
mingling  wlttt  tb*  sons  ot  Ood  and  learning  the  secrets  of 
beaven(ot.  Bavaa  and  ret  (o  Boole  of  Enoch),  when  so  detected, 
the  angels  pelt  them  with  meteorites  and  drive  them  awar 
■s*  Sur.  sn  ad  Jin.,  tHI*- 1  and  oL  Wellhausen,  Sate*,  p.  188. 

t  Ik  labynomauaoartalB  tlia*  tb*  Heb.  n^Vi  maynot 

«sandgMml|riar'tm,'lllM«rr.  lA^I, 


•to  snuffle'  (cf.  the  use  of  the  Heb.  O'p^ijko  Is  8" 
29*) ;  scarcely  probable  is  the  suggestion  ot  Well- 
hausen to  regard  this  Poel  form  as  a  denominative 
from  the  subst.  ps  •  eye.'  Cf.  Nowack,  Beb.  Arch. 
ii.  274  footnote.  The  form  of  soothsaying  which 
the  word  |J^pl;>  represents  may  have  been  akin  to 
that  which  was  practised  by  the  Roman  auffurs  or 
haruspices.  In  tact  it  is  dimcult  to  say  how  far  the 
j^PD  differed  from  the  .ittH  or  primitive  Hebrew '  seer,' 
or  from  the  DQp.  As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know 
what  was  his  mode  of  procedure,  whether  it  con- 
sisted in  the  examination  of  the  entrails  or  general 
appearance  of  the  victim  in  the  sacrifices,  as  was 
done  by  the  Assyrian  priests  (Jastrow,  l.e.  p.  337) 
and  the  Roman  naruspices  or  ^isjticea.  Or  it  may 
have  taken  the  form  of  observing  closely  the  move- 
ments of  animals,  as  was  done  by  the  Philistine 
diviners  (cppj;)  in  the  case  of  the  two  cows  yoked 
to  the  cart  on  which  the  ark  of  God  was  placed 
(1  S  6"^) ;  or  it  may  have  consisted  in  observing 
the  sounds  produced,  by  wind  (as  the  sound  among 

  lecial 

the 

wide  prevalence  of  these  arts  as  well  as  that  of 
necromancy  (Is  S'").  Probably  the  Ass^iian  in- 
vasions and  the  disasters  which  they  entailed  drove 
the  panic-stricken  people  to  resort  to  abnormal 
praonces  of  magic  and  soothsaying.*  From  Is  3' 
we  learn  that  uie  soothsayer  held  an  important 
plaoe  in  national  life,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  props  of  the  social  fabric.  He  takes  his  place 
by  tne  side  of  the  judge,  prophet,  and  elder.  The 
attitude  of  prophecy  towards  soothsaying  was  uni- 
formly uncompromisinK  and  hostile  (Mic  5>*,  cf. 
Jer  27'  and  Is  57',  this  last  passage  bting  descrip- 
tive of  the  degenerate  practices  that  still  went  on 
in  Palestine  after  the  return  from  the  Exile).  In 
Ezk  21"''-  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  standing  at  the  crossways,  shaking  the 
arrows  {^eXafuurrela).  We  may  assume  tliat  there 
were  two  arrows  in  the  quiver,  one  bearing  the 
name  Jerusalem  and  the  other  Rabbah,  and  the 
result  was  determined  by  the  particular  arrow  that 
was  drawn  out  by  the  right  hand  or  shaken  out. 
He  also  inquires  of  the  teraphim  and  looks  into  the 
liver.  The  reference  to  the  teraphim  is  a  Pales- 
tinian trait  (the  LXX  yXinrroit  suggests  D<?»  rathei 
than  D'sTp).  When  we  compare  this  with  Is  47''" 
with  its  closing  references  to  the  soothsaying,  we 
can  clearly  see  that  the  latter  writer  had  become 
yet  more  familiar  with  the  practices  in  divination 
carried  on  in  Babylonia,  and  portrays  them  with 
remarkable  vividness: — 'Thou  art  wearied  with 
thy  counsels  ;  yes,  let  them  stand  by  and  save  yon, 
they  who  divide  the  heavens,  who  gaze  at  the  stars, 
announcing  month  by  month  whence  they  {i.e.  the 
events)  are  to  come  upon  you.'  The  account  given 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  of  the  omen- 
tablets  of  Babylonia  and  the  calendars  of  the  days 
of  the  month,  with  its  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
clearly  illustrates  the  accurate  delineation  nven 
us  in  Deutero-Isaiah.  The  phrase  '  dividera  of  the 
heavens'  (OSS'  "ijii  ^irS)  contains  a  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  Babylonian  astrologers  of  divid- 
ing the  heavens  into  districts  to  take  a  horoscope 
(ct  Jastrow,  Beligion  of  Babylonia,  p.  369  ff). 
See  also  art  Divinatiok. 

LrrxKATCKi.  —  This  has  been  indicated  in  the  oontse  of  tha 
article.  The  reader  should  consult  art.  *  Wahrsagerei '  in 
Riehm's  HWB^i  Nowack's  and  Benzinger's  Beb.  Arch.;  art. 
*  Divination '  in  Eneye.  B^ica  ;  Smend,  AT  RfhgiorugescA,  pp. 
76  ff.,  lis,  178. 1S6,  £76,  290:  W.  B.  Smith,  an.  Driver  on  Dt 
IBior.,  and  in  Journal  if  PhiMogy,  zUL  S7Sfl.,  xiv.  ItSS.  On 
Dreams  of.  Brecber,  Dai  TranKtndmiale  ...  An  Talmud, 

H  87-47.  Owen  C.  Whttbhooss. 

*0f.  W.  B. Smith, Xfnsk^ ant  Jrarr<ias,pk  (06,  brntafenoa 
to  the  myitlo  platntor  rite*  o(  the  7th  oent  B.a 
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BOP. — A  Bop  (Anglo-Sax.  {soma],  from  tupan,  to 
nip)  is  a  morsel  of  food  soaKed  in  liquid.  Cf. 
CHancer,  Marchantei  Tale,  599— 

'  Anc  tticB  ha  taketb  » lop  in  tja  olune.' 

The  word  was  nsed  by  Tindale  to  translate  ^lUfUor 
(from  yjtuii-lia,  to  feed)  in  Jn  13*»**  the  only 
occarrences  of  the  Gr.  word.  (Wyclif  had  already 
used  it  in  13*- giving  '  bread '  and  '  morsel '  ia 
the  other  places.  The  Vulg.  has  buccdla  in  13"- 
but  simply  panis  in  "  and  the  Rbeims  follows 
with  '  breiwl '  in  "  »*•,  and  '  morsel '  in  »• ").  The 
mod.  meaning,  '  something  given  to  keep  qniet,'  is 
also  found  in  early  writers,  as  Howard,  Committee, 
iv.  I,  <  Why,  you  unconscionable  Rascal,  are  you 
angry  that  I  am  unlucky,  or  do  you  want  some 
fees  ?  I'll  perish  in  a  Dungeon  before  I'll  oonsnme 
with  throwing  Sops  to  sucn  Cun.' 

J.  Hastiitos. 
BOPATER  (^(irar/MMr,  Sopater).—X  man  of  Beicea 
who  in  St.  Paul's  third  missionary  jodmey  aooom- 
panied  him  from  Philippi  (Ao  W^).  He  la  called 
m  the  older  MSS  son  of  Pyrrhns.  He  was  oom- 
memorated  June  25  and  Jnly  12.  Se«  also  Sosip. 

ATEB. 

80PE.— See  the  modem  speUing  SOAF. 

BOPHERETH  (n^;  BA  Zo^potf,  K  Za^paM, 
Luc.  'luroipiptS). — ^A  family  of  Nethinim  that  re- 
turned with  Zembbabel,  Neh  7**.  In  the  parallel 
passage,  Ezr  2",  the  name  appears  aa  Hasso« 
phereth  (n'pbrr;  B  'An^paS,  A  'kirt^tpa0,  Loo. 
Airu<p4peS),  and  in  1  Ks  5"  as  ASSAPHION. 

BOPHONIAS.— The  form  in  which  the  name  of 
the  prophet  Zxphaniah  oocois  in  2  Es  1*. 

SORCEBT.— The  subject  of  soioery  has  already 
been  treated  in  most  of  its  aspects  under  Maoic. 
There  remain,  however,  oertam  features  in  this 
extensive  department  which  are  reserved  for  treat- 
ment in  the  present  article. 

The  wide  prevalence  of  aoroery  in  jpre-ezilian 
Israelite  life  is  only  paitially  revealed  in  the  OT. 
That  the  underlying  motive  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
in  Nn  21*-'  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  winged 
colossal  and  human-headed  bulls  or  genii  {lamassu 
or  lamaiiu,  cf.  the  cherubim  in  Gn  S**,  and 
Sohrader,  COT,  ad  loe.)  which  were  set  up  at  the 
doors  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  to  prevent  the  access 
of  demons,  of  di««*ae,  or  other  calamity,  seems  to 
be  fairly  probable.  In  this  oonnexion  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  serpent 
was  associated  not  only  with  demons  to  whom  a 
destructive  power  belonged  (cf.  Gn  3  and  Is  14*  27' 
and  Am  9*),*  but  also  with  those  endowed  with 
beneficent  powers.  Mohammed  held  that  serpents 
might  be  mhabited  by  good  as  well  as  by  evU 
jinn,  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  serpent 
was  held  to  be  sacired  to  the  healing  god  iEscnlapius. 
Also,  as  Robertson  Smith  reminds  us,  the  South 
Arabs  regard  medicinal  waters  as  inhabited  by 
jinn,  usually  of  serpent  form  URS*  p.  168,  cf.  172). 
On  this  snoject  interesting  facts  have  been  col- 
lected by  Baudissin,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Symbolism 
of  the  Serpent,  in  Stvdien  zur  tern.  Beligions- 
geteh.  L  p.  257  ff.  The  brazen  image  of  tlie  serpent 
(m^gf),  worshipped  in  the  reign  ot  Hezekiah,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  name  N^iash  among  Canaan- 
ite  peoples,  point  to  the  prevalence  of  the  serpent- 
cult.   See  Xehushtan. 

Again,  the  law,  to  which  the  modem  Jew  pays 
so  much  deference,  contained  in  Dt  O"-  *,  involves 
an  anolant  belief  in  the  magic  potency  of  written 

*  Bin  Oonlral  (SoUD/tMV  «.  CftaM)  Ins  dMwn  that  we  ban 


words  and  names,  of  which  Lane  (Modem  Egyp^ 
tians,  1871,  i.  pp.  7  ff.,  319  ff.)  gives  valuable  illus- 
trations. The  Shemfi,  as  weO  as  the  following 
precept,  'And  thou  slialt  love  Jehovah  thy  Goo 
with  all  thy  soul  .  .  . ,'  were  to  be  bound  as  a  sign 
upon  the  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  the 
eyes.  They  were  also  to  be  written  upon  the 
doorposts  of  the  house  and  on  the  gatM.  The 
Jews  in  the  present  day  use  the  name  mlz^zah, 
which  in  the  original  Beuteronomic  sense  meant 
'  doorpost,'^  for  the  small  metal  case  which  con- 
tained a  piece  of  folded  parchment,  upon  which 
the  words  aforesaid  were  written,  viz.  Dt  as 
well  as  Dt  ll""",  in  twenty-two  lines.  This  would 
be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  doorpost.  Like  an  amulet  in- 
scnbea  with  words  or  names  of  mysterious  potent^, 
this  piece  of  parchment  was  held  to  possess  a 
magic  and  protective  etticacy.  See  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jem*  the  Mesaiah,  L  p.  70.  The 
t^hUUn  or  phylacteries,  on  the  left  arm  and  fore- 
head, are  of  tike  character  (see  art.  Phylacteries). 

Again  we  have  an  insbmctive  example  of  the 
all -prevailing  faith  in  magic  in  the  case  of  the 
afflicted  woman  who  came  to  Jesus  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  believing  that  His  garments  were 
possessed  of  mysterious  healing  virtue  (Lk  S**,  see 
Plummer,  ad  loe.).  The  same  idea  underlies  the 
narrative  of  Ao  19",  where  we  read  that  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons  were  conveyed  from  St.  Paul's 
person  to  the  diseased,  who  were  thereby  cured, 
and  the  demons  expelled.  A  man's  clothing  was 
supposed  to  convey  with  it  some  charm  or  efficacy 
from  the  owner.  Mohammed  was  besought  to 
give  his  shirt  that  a  dead  man  might  be  buried  in 
it.  The  character  of  the  wearer  and  his  clothing 
were  identified  in  some  mysterious  way.  Prob- 
ably in  this  way  we  are  to  mterpret  the  reference 
to  the  mantle  of  Elijah  (2  K  2>*-»,  cf.  *),  and  such 
expressions  as  '  robe  of  righteousness,' '  garments 
of  salvation'  (Is  61*°),  'of  vengeance'  (69"),  ete. 
See  Wellhausen,  Reste  *,  p.  196. 

In  Arabia  sorcery  was  even  employed  in  digging 
for  treasure.  Doughty  relates  a  story  that  a 
Moor,  who  was  regarded  as  specially  proficient  in 
magical  arts, '  sacrificed  to  the  jdn  in  the  night  a 
black  cock,  and  read  his  spells,  and  a  great  black 
fowl  alighted  beside  him.  .  .  .  The  eartn  rumbled, 
and  rose  as  it  were  in  billows,  gaping  and  shutting, 
and  in  that  earthy  womb  appearod  an  infinite 
treasure '  [Arabia  Deierta,  iL  p.  103).  But  we  hear 
even  more  frequently  of  oountw-spells,  wherel^ 
the  demons  were  coerced  or  terrified  into  im- 
potence. And  this  specially  applies  to  the  varions 
diseases  which  the  jAn  were  supposed  to  inflict. 
The  remedies  are  in  almost  every  case  magical  in 
character,  and  were  carried  out  by  the  physician 
called  (abU)  or  wise  man,  who  was,  in  fact,  a 
magician.  The  methods  of  the  magic-healing  art 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  sorcerer  who  worked 
the  evil.  There  was  stroking  and  rubbing  of  the 
part  affected ;  most  frequenUy  we  have  the  tying 
of  knots,  spitting,  and  breathmg. 

*  a  young  mother,  ^et  a  slender  arirl,  brought  her  wretched 
babe,  aud  bade  me  spit  upon  the  child'a  sore  eyea.  This  ancienfi 
Semitic  opinion  and  custom  I  have  afterwards  found  wherereff 
I  come  to  Arabia  [cf.  Jn  9<].  Uetevr  nomads  in  El  Kaaim  li»T* 
brought  me  bread  and  salt  that  I  should  spit  in  it  tor  their  side 
friends.— Also  the  Arabians  will  spit  upon  a  loolc  wU(d>  cannot 
easily  be  opened'  (Doughty,  Arab.  Da.  i.  Dl  ttn,  'Another 
time  I  saw  Sallh  busy  to  cure  a  mangy  tkAlU  (rlillng^amel)^ 
Be  sat  with  a  bowl  ot  water  before  him,  and,  mnmbUng  there- 
over, he  spat  in  it  and  mumbled  solemnly,  and  qiac  many 
times,  and,  after  a  halt  hour  ot  this  worli,  the  water  wa*  taltea 
to  the  siok  heart  to  drink '  (it.  U.  p.  1«> 

This  strange  custom  may  be  combined  with 
the  prevalent  notion  that  the  more  repulsive  an* 
disgusting  the  remedies,  the  more  effiokeioiu  they 
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They  will  take  of  the  nnelean  and  mm  abominable,  and  say, 
itotcd,  ''it  is  medicine. "  Theae  Bedouin  give  Uie  alck  to  eat  ot 
tlie  rakltam  or  amall  white  carrion  eagle.  Upon  a  day  I  found 
a  poor  woman  ol  our  men^  aeething  aaaei'  dung  in  the  pob 
She  would  give  the  water  to  drink  with  milk  to  her  lick 
brother'  (Doughty,  L  p.  £S5). 

Ma^c  devises  strange  remedies.  The  person  of 
the  king  has  a  supernatural  character  (Frazer, 
Golden  Bough*,  L  p.  8ff.),  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
belief  that  we  constantly  find  the  royal  personality 
or  his  famUy  invested  with  a  priestly  function. 
Thus  in  Araoia  it  was  believed  that  hydrophobia 
was  to  be  cured  by  royal  blood,  ie.  not  merely  the 
blood  of  the  reigning  monarch,  bat  also  that  of 
the  royal  family.  Even  sorrow  for  the  dead  had 
its  magic  remedy.  Dust  from  the  grave  of  the 
deceased  beloved  one  was  to  be  drunk,  mingled 
with  water ;  and  the  same  remedy  was  employed 
as  an  antidote  to  love-sickness,  for  a  man  who  was 
in  love  was  held  to  be  possessed  or  bewitched. 
By  the  spells  of  a  sorcerer,  too,  lovers  may  be 
parted. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  introduction  of 
Islam  did  even  less  to  destroy  belief  in  magic  than 
the  growth  of  Jewish  monotheism.  We  can  only 
say  m  both  cases  (that  of  the  Arab  and  of  the  Jew) 
that  the  belief  in  spirits  entered,  as  Wellhausen 
says  of  the  Arab  (ib.  p.  157),  'upon  another  stage.' 
*  The  old  gods  are  deposed  and  degraded  into  the 
position  of  demons.  Tne  latter  thereby  change  their 
character  and  become  hellish  creatures,  bitterly 
hostile  to  Allah  and  his  heavenly  surrounding.' 
Thev  became  Satans  (Shait&nt),  with  Iblls  at  their 
head,  opposed  to  prayer  and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin, 
loving  uncleanliness  and  dirt,  and  therefore  de- 
barred by  washings  and  the  burning  of  incense. 

Consequently  sorcery  was  just  as  prevalent  after 
Islam  as  Defore  it.  Mohammed  placed  the  interior 
bark  of  the  Samara  tree  on  the  arm  of  Dhol 
Bigftdain  to  render  him  invulnerable.  Gum  resin 
from  this  tree  was  oonstantly  carried  as  an  amulet. 
The  ankle-bones  of  a  bare  are  effective  to  ward  off 
the  y»nn  of  the  camp,  the  ghonl  of  the  desert,  and 
Satan  himself.  They  are  also  effective  in  qnelling 
fever.  Similar  efficacy  belonged  to  the  teeth  of  a 
cat  or  a  fox.  The  magic  of  the  knot-tying  was 
encountered  by  the  protective  spell  of  the  amulet. 
One  species  of  amulet  was  oaUed  tangit  (defiling), 
and  contained  dirt,  bones  of  the  dead,  and  other 
repulsive  objects.  Many  amulets,  however,  con- 
sisted of  ornaments,  oftenprecious  stones,  deemed 
on  thb  account  sacred.  Their  object  seems  to  be 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  demons  from  the 
wearer.  Thus  a  mark  on  the  face  of  a  woman, 
or  even  tattooing,  served  this  purpose  |  also  the 
fraCTant  berries  carried  by  children,  the  rilver  and 

fold  plates  worn  by  horses,  and  the  bells  eairied 
y  camels  (cf.  Zee  14"),  which  diverted  or  soared 
away  the  demons  by  thdr  sound.  Cf.  Wellhansen, 
BmU\  p.  164  ff. 

Ancient  Jevrish  magic,  to  which  Blaa  has 
devoted  a  special  treatise,  presents  many  features 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  early  Arabia  just 
described.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
problem  to  determine  how  much  of  the  latter 
came  from  Jewish,  Babylonian,  and  Aramaic 
sources,  and  how  far  the  Jewish  in  turn  became 
affected  in  very  early  times  by  Arabia.*  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  main  source  of  Jewish 
tradition  in  magio  and  demonology,  in  and  after 
the  Exile,  was  Babylonia,  and  that  Babylonia 
also  influenced  Arabia. 
The  magical  effect  of  spitting,  to  which  Doughty 

*  According  to  the  Talmud  (Sanhtdrin  Sib,  91a)  the  Arabe 
ware  regarded  as  endowed  wiu>  magical  powers.  In  the  flrst 
passage  it  is  related  that  an  Arab  sorcerer  out  his  camel  In 
pieces  and  then  restored  it  to  life.  In  the  latter  passage  it  is 
Mated  that  Abraham  communicated  to  the  SODS  of  his  ooncoUiMs 
the  unolean  name,  <.«.  the  names  of  deitiea  potent  In  magio ;  cL 
Blau,  p.  «B,  and  footpota  I: 


has  referred  (in  the  passages  cited),  was  also  an 
element  in  Jewish  superstition.  But  what  is  most 
significant  in  Jewish  sorcery  is  the  belief  in  the 
magic  power  of  words  and  names  which  was  held 
almost  nniversally,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  by  the  Jews 
in  common  with  other  contemporary  nations.  Pas- 
sages from  Scripture  were  considered  to  be  espe- 
cially effectual.  These  were  constantly  employed 
in  bringing  about  cures.  Thus  the  words  in  Lv  13' 
nsn)'  VJJ  and  also  Lv  1'  were  considered  efficacious, 
though  forbidden  by  Rab  and  Rabbi  Chanina 
(^Sanhedrin  101a).  Ex  16^  was  employed  in  heal- 
ing wounds ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  spitting 
was  resorted  to,  this  was  regarded  as  a  forbidden 
form  of  ma^c,  and  whosoever  attempts  it  has  no 
murt  or  lot  in  the  future  life  (Mishna  Sanhed.  xi.  1 ; 
Tosefta  xii.  10).  Of  course  special  force  belonged 
to  the  words,  'For  I,  Jehovah,  am  thy  healer.' 
Unclean  water  has  a  magical  influence,  which  can 
be  increased  or  arrested  by  some  incantation. 
Ma^c  influence  of  a  deterrent  character  was  also 
attributed  to  iron.  Iron  has  the  power  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits  and  to  break  spells.  Spirits  stand  in 
fear  of  iron  [cf.  Blan,  p.  159 ;  and  BerakhGth  6a, 
of.  Tottfta  vL  13).  The  iron  is  oast  between  the 
graves,  and  the  word  hada,  is  pronounced ;  for  the 
paveyard  has  always  been  the  place  where  sorcery 
IS  practised,  since  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dwell 
there.  Thi  ther  Canidia  and  Sagana,  the  sorceresses 
of  Horace's  muse,  repair  in  the  moonlight  {^Sat. 
I.  viiL);  and  Wellhausen  (i2fts<«',  p.  157)  considers 
that  dose  relations  subsisted  between  jinn  and 
spirits  of  dead  men,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
becomingyimn. 

The  Talmud  gives  special  recipes  for  turning  a 
bad  dream  into  one  of  good  omen.  One  of  these 
consists  in  repeating  9  verses  (3  x  3)  of  the  Bible. 
If  a  man  sees  a  river  in  a  dream,  let  him  recite 
Is  60''  (in  which  peace  is  compared  to  a  flowing 
stream)  before  he  thinks  of  Is  59"  'When  the 
enemy  comes  like  a  river.'  It  is  dangerous  to 
drink  water  on  Wednesday  or  Friday  night.  If, 
however,  one  is  compelled  to  drink  it,  it  b  recom- 
mended that  Ps  29'-"'  should  be  recited,  where  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned  seven  times  and 
also  the  waters,  and  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  is 
enthroned  above  the  flood. 

Incantations  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
art  of  healing.  Most  of  these  speUs  are  derived 
from  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud,  who  also  prac- 
tised the  medical  art.  As  the  remedy  was  applied, 
the  incantation  was  whispered  in  tno  ear  of  the 
patient.  The  head  of  the  operating  physician  was 
anointed  with  oU,  and,  if  any  unbidden  or  un- 
initiated person  heard  the  spell,  its  magical  power 
was  lost.  Two  examples  of  these  ma«ical  remedies 
may  be  found  in  art.  Maoic,  vol.  iu.  p.  211,  and 
further  illustrations  will  be  found  in  Blau's  mono- 
graph, pp.  72-77,  166  ff.,  and  Brecher's  Dot  Iran- 
teendentale,  Magie  u.  maJgischeHeilartenimTalmud, 
p.  198 ff. 

Sorcery,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  magic  em- 
ployed with  malignant  or  evil  intent,  woiud  seek 
to  accomplish  suoh  ends  as  causing  one's  neigh- 
bour's house  to  catch  fire,  bringing  a  hailstorm  on 
his  field,  depriving  his  cows  of  milk,  making  his 
child  die  of  illness,  causing  domestic  brawls,  or 
visiting  himself  with  sudden  death.  In  fact  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  attribute  all  such 
disasters  to  a  malignant  demon,  sorcerer,  or 
witch ;  and  the  possession  of  any  unusual  physical 
or  mental  quality,  especially  an  uncanny  look 
about  the  eyes,  would  expose  the  male  or  female 
possessor  of  these  characteristics  to  the  unenviable 
reputation  of  being  a  sorcerer  or  sorceress.  Espe- 
cially old  women  of  unusual  ugliness  were  credited 
with  dealings  with  the  dark  supernatural  world. 
Even  men  distinguished  by  brilliant  acqnirement* 
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or  clever  play  would  be  liable  to  the  anapicion  of 

sorcery. 

The  chief  motives  to  sorcery  were  love  and 
hatred,  and  the  result  was  frequently  death  or 
unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  vow.  Ma^ic  was 
employed  to  win  forbidden  love.  The  chief  means 
to  compass  this  end  was  mandragora,  which  was 
universally  regarded  as  an  erotic  plant  (hence  the 
Heb.  name  D'KTn  Gn  30"'-).  It  was  cxistomary  to  re- 
cite verses  from  the  Bibleover  this — a  practice  which 
the  Talmud  forbids  (Shabbath  86,  19).  Tying  of 
knots  was  sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
childbirth.    Cf.  I^oran  113  (blowing  on  knots). 

Simon  ben  Jochai  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
magician,  and  tradition  relates  that  when  he  with- 
drew from  his  cave,  after  residing  there  for  thirteen 
years,  he  transformed  every  one  npon  whom  he 
gazed  into  a  heap  of  bones ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
He  destroyed  a  neretic  in  thia  way  (Pesihta  90b, 
137o). 

Amulets  were  employed  as  prophylactics,  *.«. 
as  a  means  of  counterworking  the  evil  influences 
of  witchcraft  and  demons.  The  ov^,  to  which 
Is  3^  alludes  as  one  among  the  articles  of  feminine 
attire,  may  be  considered  to  be  this  simply  and 
solely.  These  were  not  forbidden,  though  they 
partook  of  a  magical  character.  It  is  only  in  cases 
where  the  amulets  were  heathen  in  oninn  tliat 
they  were  strictly  forbidden.  Thus  in  2  Mac  12" 
the  amulets  discovered  on  the  slain  came  from  the 
idol  temple  at  Jamnia,  and  were  on  this  account 
objectionable.  The  name  by  which  the  amulet 
was  called  in  later  Jewish  literature  is  Icbnid 
(irci?).  The  kSmid  is  mentioned  with  the  lUphilUn 
or  phylacteries.  Both  were  covered  with  leather. 
Similarly,  the  amulets  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  contained  in  capsules  {btUbce).  The  Jewish 
amulet  consisted  either  of  some  inscribed  object  or 
of  certain  roots  of  plants,  or,  in  some  cases,  of 
grains  of  corn  bound  up  in  leather.*  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  every  vegetable  was 
supposed  to  have  a  subtle  connexion  with  a  planet 
in  neaven  (see  Blau,  p.  160f.).  Anything  oiTered 
with  incense  to  the  gods,  or  shavings  m>m  the 
Asherah  tree,  were  considered  to  have  a  special 
healing  virtue.  Metal  plates  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  plate  were  constantly  employed 
as  amulets.  A  pearl  wrapped  ap  in  leather  was 
regarded  as  a  healing  remedy  for  cattle. 

In  all  spells,  charms,  incantations,  amulets,  and 
other  prophylactics,  stress  is  always<laid  on  the 
mysterious  potency  and  significance  of  the  name. 
Jfomen  involves  omen.  Name  to  the  ancient 
Semite  involves  reality  and  personal  power.  And 
the  superstitious  dread  of  the  ancient  Greek  who 
cried  tij^iutrt  at  solemn  crises  or  functions,  and 
of  the  Roman  who  under  like  circnmstances  said 
/avete  Unguis,  was  founded  on  this  same  belief  in 
the  underlying  dread  potency  of  words  or  names 
to  summon  forth  catastrophes.  To  this  tendency 
the  etymologizing  efforts  and  plays  on  words  in 
the  OT  are  probably  due,  viz.  to  the  endeavonr  to 
discover  in  the  name  a  clue  to  the  underlying 
power  that  shapes  individual  destiny.  <As  his 
name,  so  is  he,'  says  Abip;ail  of  her  wrong-headed 
husband  Nabal.  '  Fool  is  his  name,  ana  folly  is 
with  him  '(IS  25").  The  combination  of  the  name 
of  deitT  with  a  newborn  child  was  therefore  quite 
explicaole.  Even  the  names  of  angels  in  later 
aiam,  like  those  of  individoals,  contained  the 
name  of  deity  (S)(),  e.g,  Michael,  Raphael,  etc. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  perishable,  but '  Thy  great 
name  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever '  {BerakhSth  32a). 
Hence  those  names  (especially  of  angels)  which 
contain  the  name  of  deity  possess  a  special  potency. 

•On  thiitatjwik  ofaoniMieoiHiilt  Wfain,  BWB*Ib.M; 
Ooo.  on  Oo  S6<  and  b      ;  Bimbiugw,  JU.  Sa|iplHi.-Bud, 


Particular  power  was  assigned  to  the  mysterious 
tetragrammaton,  which  could  be  pronounced  only 
on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  m  the  temple  by 
the  high  priest.  Hence  it  is  called  in  the  Talmud 
ehHBEjn  05'  (in  Aramaic  tttyif  »<7if')i  the  name  pro- 
nounced (cf.  Pael  o'l^)  then,  and  then  only.  'This 
name  later  Judaism  believed  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  wonder-working  stafi'of  Moses.  The  tihUm 
no  longer  overflows  when  a  potsherd  engraved  with 
the  tetragrammaton  is  thrown  into  it.  Ashmodai 
(cf.  Apollyon),  the  prince  of  demons,  was  bound 
by  a  chain  and  a  seal  ring,  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  Divine  name  [Git(tn  68,  bottom).  By  mark- 
ing this  name  on  the  mouth  of  the  idol  oalf  of 
Jeroboam  it  was  made  to  speak. 

This  mysterious  and  potent  name  was  designated 
in  Hebrew  as  Oft),  by  the  Greeks  ri  Sno/ia,  also 
called  ippifrcv — on  magic  papyri  (see  WesselyJ  fco/ia 
Kpvrrir  Koi  dppTirov,  or,  as  m  the  inscription  of 
Hadrumetum  (see  art.  Magic,  and  Deiasmann, 
BiUe  Studies,  146  ff.,  196  ff. ),  rb  iytor  jco/ia  »  oi  X^yerot 
(line  20),  also  ri  Kpurrbr  Svo/ia  xal  ip/ntror  tr 
iy$oilrroit  (Dietrich,  Abraxas,  195,  line  7),  or  it  is 
called  ri  Ttrpiypanno)'  {yo/m  t6  /ivanKdr.  The 
Hebrew  !wr,  b;  is  reproiluced  in  a  variety  of 
forms  in  Greek  (see  Deissmann,  ib.  p.  4).  The 
manifold  employment  of  the  letters  of  the  tetra- 
grammaton, as  well  as  of  tlie  seven  vowels 
a  t  11  I  e  V  a,  played  a  considerable  part  in  magio 

Sapyri ;  and  it  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  our 
iRIK>sal  to  enter  into  the  maze  of  details  on  this 
subject,  Avhich  may  be  found  in  Blan's  treatise, 
pp.  141-146. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  words,  especially  those 
of  Scripture,  is  exhibited  by  the  custom  of  repeat- 
ing a  pnrase,  as,  for  example,  the  Shemti,  or  some- 
times in  inverting  the  order  of  letters,  as  in  the 
Gnostic  gem  referred  to  by  Schwab  (Vocabulaire 
de  PAngelologie,  p.  303),  in  which  is  inserted 
OKitXioXif,  which  is  the  expression  Kjp  hah inverted. 
The  belief  underlying  these  inversions  is  that  the 
reversal  of  the  order  effects  the  retreat  or  over- 
throw of  the  demons  and  of  the  sorceiy  they  em- 
ploy. According  to  Rabbi  'Akiba,  special  potency 
Del  ongs  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  which  special 
meanings  by  acrostics  were  assigned.  Thus  ^Sks 
TO  loh  noN. 

Belief  in  the  power  of  the  eTil  eye  was  just  as 
prevalent  in  Semitic  lands  as  in  those  of  classical 
antiquity.  Especially  were  women  with  an  ugly 
squint  or  strange  look  or  contracted  heavy  eye- 
brows consider^  to  possess  powers  of  the  evil  eye 
(see  art.  Magic,  vol.  iiL  p.  208*). 

Tradition  ascribed  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
evil  eye  to  Babylonia.  Rab  lived  in  Babylonia, 
where  the  evil  eye  is  often  found  (Jerus.  Shabbath 
14c^;  cf.  Baba  mefia  1076,  above).  It  is  said  of 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  that  after  they 
were  delivered  from  the  fiery  furnace  they  feu 
victims  to  the  many  eyes  which  were  fixed  on 
them.  According  to  Baba  bathra  L  18,  Joshua 
commanded  the  sons  of  Joseph  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  wood  in  order  that  they  might  not  l>e 
overpowered  by  the  evU  eye  (Jos  17").  Men  of 
distmction  were  spedallv  exposed  to  this  evil. 
But  the  tradition  prevailed  tiiat  descendants  of 
Joseph  were  exempt.  Thus  when  the  distinguished 
and  handsome  Raobi  Jochanan  was  asked  whether 
he  did  not  fear  the  evil  eye,  he  replied,  '  I  am  of 
the  seed  of  Joseph,  who  are  not  mjnred  by  the 
evU  eye'  (BeralMth  20a,  below).  It  was  recom- 
mended as  a  precaution,  if  one  is  about  to  enter 
a  town  and  is  afraid  of  the  evil  eye,  to  place  the 
right  thumb  in  the  left  hand  and  the  left  thumb 
in  the  right  hand  and  say, '  I  am  N.  son  of  N.,  and 
am  descended  from  the  soed  of  Jose^'  Another 
preservative  was  to  look  cn  the  left  idde  of  the 
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Horses  were  preserved  from  the  power  of  the 
evil  eye  by  hangmg  a  fox's  tail  or  a  scarlet  thread 
between  the  eyes.   Children  were  more  frequently 

Erovided  with  amulets  than  adults,  and  those  they 
eld  in  their  hand  (Shabbath  16A,  6IA).  Children 
have  naturally  a  weaker  power  of  resistance  to 
evil  influence  or  fascination  than  adults.  Hence 
an  inscribed  card  or  leaf  (Ttrrdnov)  or  other  kind 
of  amulet  was  hun^  around  the  neck.  A  Jewish 
amulet  would  contain  the  letters  of  the  name  of 
Deity  and  various  extracts  from  the  Torah.  It 
would  also  contain  the  name  of  the  person  to  be 
protected. 

Even  articles  of  furniture  or  vessels  were  pro- 
tected in  this  manner.  Handles  and  jedestals 
were  inscribed  with  the  Divine  name.  Especially 
the  bedstead  was  guarded  in  this  way  against  en- 
chantment. The  blessing  in  Nu  6**"**  was  intended 
to  protect  Israel  against  the  evil  eye.  Indeed  the 
Torah  itself  was  designed  by  God  as  a  defence 
against  evil  {Wayyil^a  rabba,  c.  25,  ad init.). 

The  magic  of  the  evil  eye  is  a  topic  avoided  in 
the  Mishna,  and  the  attitude  of  orthodox  Judaism 
towards  the  entire  subject  of  sorcery  was  hostile, 
and  in  this  respect  comcided  with  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  who  regarded  sorcery  as 
belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  Mpytta  roO  XartirS, 
and  ^piuucla  as  one  of  the  products  {tpya)  of  the 
flesh  (Gal  6*>).  This  attitude  of  Judaism  rested  on 
the  ancient  precepts  of  the  Torah,  even  the  most 
primitive  code  (Ex  22",  cf.  Dt  18")  containing 
prohibitions  and  death  penalties  directed  against 
sorcerer  and  sorceress. 

The  causes  of  this  ancient  antagonism  between 
religion  and  magic,  which  certainly  exis^,  though 
far  from  universal,  evidently  lie  in  some  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  two,  which  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  the  opening 
pages  of  the  art.  Maoic.  The  subject  has  been 
ably  discussed  in  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  (i.  p.  61  fi'. ), 
but  not  with  complete  success,  since  the  writer 
refuses  to  admit  what  the  researches  of  Tylor  and 
others  have  made  clear,  viz.  that  ancient  culture 
in  all  its  manifold  forms  rests  upon  a  primitive 
basis  of  animism,  an  interpretation  of  life  whereby 
man  surrounded  himself  with  a  cosmic  society  of 
personal  agencies.  Frazer  considers  that  the  few 
cases  cited,  'in  which  the  operation  of  spirits  is 
assumed,  and  an  attempt  made  to  win  their  favour 
by  prayer  and  sacrifice,'  are  exceptional.  '  Wher- 
ever sympathetic  magic  occurs  in  its  pure  un- 
adulterated form,  it  assumes  that  in  nature  one 
event  follows  another  necessarily  and  invariably 
without  the  intervention  of  any  spiritual  or  personal 
agency.'  The  final  negative  clause  of  uiis  sen- 
tence, which  we  have  italicized,  lacks  historic 
proof.  The  most  ancient  inscribed  documents  of 
human  life,  discovered  ia  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
point  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  in  man's 
primitive  condition  magic  was  closely  interwoven 
with  a  belief  in  gods  and  demons.  That  in  some 
more  recent  examples  of  sympathetic  magic  the 
primitive  elements  of  spiritual  belief  have  dis- 
appeared, and  nothing  apparently*  remains  but 
the  assumption  that '  in  nature  one  event  follows 
another  necessarily  and  invariably,'  we  may  with 
eertun  limitations  admit  to  be  true.  In  some 
exponents  of  '  modem  scienoe '  we  observe  a  similar 
process  of  the  attrition  of  a  belief  in  or  recogni- 
tion of  an  ultimate  Personal  Cause  which  sustains 
'  nature's  unchanging  harmony.'  But  without  the 
assumption  of  a  primitive  belief  in  personal  agen- 
cies, how  can  we  explain  the  constant  employ- 

*W«  tay  'apparently,'  becsoM  mloioiiaries  tram  Oentral 
Africa,  where  magic  aboundi  (we  refer  partioalarly  to  the  Bev. 
Harry  Johnaon),  have  infoimed  the  preaent  writer  that  natlTcs 
are  veiTratioent  with  regard  to  their  belief*  ae  to  what  onder- 
Bea  thdr  praeUae,  If  onover,  belief  in  apirlti  they  certainly 


ment  of  incantations  and  of  formulje,  spoken  or 
written,  as  well  as  the  close  relations  which  in 
ancient  culture  undoubtedly  subsisted  between 
magic  and  religion,  the  priest  combining  in  his 
own  person  the  normal  functions  of  worship 
with  those  of  soothsaying  and  magic?  But  our 
criticism  does  not  in  reality  obscure  the  illumin- 
ating value  of  Frazer's  statements,  whidi  we  now 
cite. 

'  Its  fundamental  conception  la  Identical  with  tliat  of  modem 
science.  UnderlyinK  the  whole  ayetem  i*  a  faith,  implicit  but 
real  and  Ann,  in  the  order  and  nnifonnity  of  nature.  The 
magiciaa  does  not  doubt  that  the  aame  caoaes  will  always 
proauoe  the  aame  effecta,  that  the  performance  of  the  prop 


proauoe  cne  aame  enecu,  tnat  tne  performance  ot  the  propei 
ceremony  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  apell  will  inevitably 
be  attended  by  the  desired  results,  unless,  indeed,  his  incantar 
tiona  should  obance  to  be  thwarted  and  spoiled  by  the  more 
potent  charms  of  another  sorcerer.  .  .  .  The  fatal  Saw  of  magic 
lie*  not  in  its  general  assumption  of  a  euoces8ion  of  events* 
.  .  .  hot  In  Ita  tot«l  misconceptions  of  the  nature  ot  .  .  .  that 
succession  ...  In  ancient  Egypt  the  magicians  claimed  the 
power  of  compelling  even  the  highest  gods  to  do  their  bidding.' 

Hence  aroae  a  racucal  conflict  between  magic  and  religion. 

'The  haughty  seU'«ufflciency  of  the  nwgidan  .  .  .  and  Ids 
anabaahed  daim  to  exercise  sway  could  not  but  revolt  the  priest. 
Sometimes,  we  may  suspect,  lower  motives  concurred  to  whet 
the  edge  of  the  priest's  hostility.  Be  professed  to  be  the  proper 
medium,  the  true  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  and  no 
doubt  his  Interests  as  well  at  his  feelings  were  often  injured  by 
a  rival  practitioner.' f 

We  may  here  briefly  advert  to  the  prevalence  of 
magic  ana  sorcery  in  ancient  Greece  and  in  ancient 
Greek  settlements.  Aristotle  (Probl.  xx.  34)  refers 
to  the  superstition  of  the  evil  eye  (^koIpu  and 
piaxartt,  /Savcavta  through  the  i<p8a\iiM  ira«6t).  This 
TO^rticularly  affected  children  and  cattle  (Verg. 
JBel.  iii.  103).  Theocritus  (Idyll.  iL  throughout, 
and  vi  39)  clearly  proves  how  prevalent  sorcery 
was  in  the  berinning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  A 
century  earlier  Plato  [Rep.  iL  364  B)  describes  the 
wandering  beggars  and  soothsayers  who  go  about 
to  rich  men's  doors  persuading  them  that  they 
have  power  from  the  jfods  to  avenge  any  man  on 
his  enemies,  and  can  induce  the  gods  to  do  their 
bidding  by  certain  enchantments  and  magic  knots 
{irayayait  koU  KaraSia-fioit).  Herodotus  (in  the  5th 
cent.),  ii.  181,  tells  the  story  of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  believed  he  had  been  spell-bound  by 
his  wife  Ladica.  The  Greeks  believed  in  and 
practised  the  magic  KariSta/iM  (KaraS4<reis)  or  knots 
as  much  as  the  Hebrews  their  -ao  (cf.  Euripid. 
Medea,  1136-1230). 

These  xardSecr/iot  {Lat.  dirce)  were  inscribed  on 
their  leaden  tablets  or  on  strips  of  papyrus  or 
talc  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  69).  The  first  actually 
known  were  discovered  at  Athens  in  1811  by  M. 
Fanvel,  and  two  years  later,  in  the  public  ceme- 
tery of  the  Pineus,  by  Mr.  Dodwell.  Recently  they 
were  found  among  the  tombs  in  Cyprus  (of  the 
Ist  cent.  A.D.).  The  character  of  the  inscription 
or  incantation  which  is  scratched,  is  mainly  as 
follows :  '  I  bind  with  this  spell  (Karadu)  So-and-so, 
his  shop  and  all  his  property.'  In  the  formula 
employed  on  one  of  the  two  Athenian  leaden 
tablets  the  writer  binds  over  his  enemies  by  name 
to  Hermes  Cthonius,  Kiraxot,  and  Persephone. 
In  the  other  we  read  :  '  I  bind  over  such-and-such 

gersons  to  thee,  Onesime.'   Onesime  may  perhaps 
ave  been  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  where  the 
tablet  was  discovered. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  writing  the  name 
of  the  enemy  on  a  tablet  and  marking  it  with 
magical  signs  or  characters,  we  have  another, 

*  We  prefer  to  omit  here  all  reference  to '  law.'  The  ballet  of 
ancient  magic  In  the  uniformity  of  nature  can  only  have  been 
of  a  very  partial  and  rudimentary  kind,  vl&  In  the  limited  sphere 
of  magical  practice. 

t  Another  cODtrlbuting  cause  to  the  hostility  ot  religion  and 
ot  the  priesthood  towards  magic  was  morally  justiflable.  Uagio 
and  the  popular  faith  in  it  armed  the  sorcerer  with  awful 
powers  over  Dia  fellow-men,  which  he  often  used  tor  unacrupu- 
Ions  ends.  Thus  In  early  Borne  we  And  a  law  in  the  Tweiva 
Uablea  wbioh  torUda  charming  away  a  nelghboui's  ctops  by 
incantations  (mantart). 
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which  at  once  reminds  ns  of  Babylonia  (of.  Maoic). 
A  waxen  image  of  tlie  obnoxious  person  was  made 
and  caused  to  melt  away  in  order  that  that  person 
might  melt  away  likewise  (sympatlietic  magic). 
Cf.  Verg.  Eel.  nii.  80;  Horace,  Sat.  L  viiL  32; 
Theoc.  Idyll.  iL 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  magic 
practices  were  introduced  from  Babylonia  into 
Greece  through  Persia.  iSschylus  and  Sophocles 
show  no  trace  of  them,  but  Euripides  alludes  to 
the  yiiit  and  <*v36t.  In  Antiphon  (end  of  Sth 
cent.)  we  read  of  a  love-potion  or  tpCKTpor,  while 
Plato  speaks  of  magicians  (Symp.  203  D)  and  of  the 
Thessauan  women  who  are  said  to  draw  down  the 
moon  (Gorg.  613  A). 

Necromancy,  or  the  special  mode  of  obtaining 
Md  or  knowledge  by  the  conjuration  of  the  dead, 
was  a  form  of  divination  and  magic  which  may 
be  appropriately  treated  under  the  head  of  sorcery, 
since  the  sorcerer  or  sorceress  would  likewise 
become  the  medium  of  communicatioD  with  the 
departed  spirit.  Necromancy  is  a  practice  which 
is  linked  to  the  belief  in  the  continued  existence 
of  spirits  in  the  dark  underworld  or  Shedl.  Hence 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  nxvla,  or  the  summon- 
ing of  the  dead  for  interrogation  about  the  future, 
b^me  locally  associated  with  oaves  and  volcanic 
regions,  where  communication,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  easily  established  with  the  lower  regions. 
Such  a  spot,  called  mvo/MrreTor  or  ^i^oro/ircwr, 
was  the  lake  Aomos  in  Thesprotiaa  Epirus  (Herod. 
V.  92),  Lake  Avemus  in  Campania,  and  Ttenama 
in  Laconia.  There  is,  however,  no  clear  proof  that 
conjuration  of  the  dead  in  Canaan  was  associated 
with  any  special  spot.  It  seems  rather  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  personality  of  the  con- 
jurer than  with  special  puMses.  Nevertheless  we 
might  expect  that  caves  or  dark  spots,  and  more 
especially  sepulchres,  would  be  selected  by  the 
Canaanite  necromancers  for  the  practice  of  their 
rites. 

The  Heb.  name  for  the  spirit  to  whom  the 
summons  was  given  was  s^k,  a  word  which  is  prob- 
ably no  other  than  that  which  is  used  in  Job 
32''  for  a  skin-bag  for  holding  water.  The  term 
would  be  applied  to  the  spirit  on  account  of  the 
mysterious  liollow  sound  which  he  was  supposed 
to  make,  as  though  speaking  from  some  hollow 
cavity.*  This  3'im  or  spirit  was  considered  to 
reside  in  the  necromancer,  who  was  for  the  time 
identiKed  with  it.  The  term  properly  used  to 
describe  the  necromancer  was  Vn,  or  for  the 
female  sorceress  3'im  n^j^j.  We  might  compare  the 
o'^rf  n^i(9  of  Nah  3*.  3^N  n^sj  is  tne  torm  applied 
to  the  witoh  of  Endor  (IS  28^),  who  summons 
Samuel  from  his  grave  at  the  request  of  Saul 
(vv.  >*-'<)  and  plays  tiie  part  of  olairvoyanto  as  well. 

Another  obscure  torm  frequently  combined  with 
3Sm  is  '»T>  <u)d  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say 
whether  any  actual  distinction  of  meaning  properly 
belonged  to  the  use  of  either.  The  etymology  of 
the  latter  word,  corresponding  to  our  Enslish  word 
wiuupd,  suggests  the  divining  function  of  the  spirit 
inhabiting  the  necromancer,  whereas  itK  was  rather 
a  term  which  indicated  the  ventriloqniring  and 
hollow  tones  of  his  utterance.  The  LXX  usnallv 
render  3^K  or 'm  Vb9  by  fyYcwrp^^iitfof,  once  (Is  19*) 
by  tK  T^t  ^iSr;  whereas  rjb^,  whidi  th^  hardly 

■Thtednhatioa  b,  howwrar,  disputed  by  Nomek  and  othen. 
Hitilg,  In  his  OomnuaituT  (on  Ii  Vi,  oonneots  It  with  the 
#  /  » 

Anbio  (_>T  (<.*.  C_;11,  tvMmif /MIX  «od  tbns  n(uds  it 

mauing  'ratnrning  on*.'  Ct  Bkodlalo,  Stni.  twr  ttmit. 
SaiffUmtgeteh.  i.  p.  143  footnote.  On  tlie  whole,  we  icree  with 
DiUm.  on  Lv  igu  th»t  the  oonnezion  with  3^il,  'bag,'  ia  the 
moat  proliable.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  aa  connected 
with  a:^aod  as  aignilyinc 'aDamrCol  Ood),'latha  leaat  prob- 


nnderstood,  is  variously  rendered  by  TtfarotKirot, 
iwoMSit,  and  yrwariis  (■y^upurrip),  and  apparently  in 
one  instanc*  (Is  19*)  by  iyyam-pi/iveos.  In  Dt  18" 
there  is  a  curiously  amplilied  phraseology  which 
ought  not  to  be  pressecl,  viz.  'interrogator  (SkV) 
of  the  ^^M,'  <)y^:,  and  the  'inquirer  of  the  dead' 
(o'Tsrr^V  lii^).  In  this  as  in  the  preceding  verse 
(V.'*)  we  have  a  fairly  exhaustive  pnraseology,  but 
each  torm  employed  does  not  cover  an  altogether 
distinct  conception,  but  is  more  or  less  a  synonym. 

During  the  closing  decades  of  the  8tii  cent., 
amid  the  dangers,  apprehensions,  and  calamities 
occasioned  by  the  Assyrian  invasions,  the  people 
resorted  in  large  numbers  to  these  occult  modes  of 
inquiry.  To  tliis  Isaiah  refers  in  scathing  terms 
of  rebuke  (S'"-)-  Instead  of  turning  their  faces 
heavenwards  to  Jehovah  and  to  the  words  of  the 
Torah  committed  to  faithful  prophets,  many  were 
saying  in  these  degenerate  days,  'Constut  the 
conjurers  of  the  dead  and  the  necromancers,  who 
chirp  and  whisper.  Shall  not  a  people  inquire  of 
their  manei*  on  behalf  of  the  living,  of  the 
deadT't  To  this  pitiful  and  degrading  appeal  to 
popular  superstition  the  profthet  replies  in  tones  of 
thunder :  '  To  the  instruction  and  testimony  1 ' 
The  wide  prevalence  of  necromantio  practice  is 
illustrated  by  a  vivid  simile  employed  by  the  same 
prophet.  In  a  beautiful  and  g^phic  oracle  (cb. 
29)  Jerusalem  is  threatened  with  all  the  horrors 
soon  to  impend  over  the  city  in  the  siege  of  Sen- 
nacherib :  '  And  thou  shalt  he  prostrate,  speaking 
from  the  earth,  and  from  the  dust  shall  thy  speech 
sound  low,  and  thy  voice  shall  be  like  a  ghoet  (aW) 
from  the  earth,  and  from  the  dust  shall  tny  speech 
twitter' (v.*). 

Thus  the  higher  prophetic  teaching  was  as 
hostile  in  ite  attitude  towards  necromancy  as  it 
was  towards  magic  and  soothsaying ;  and  this  tone 
of  reprobation  is  echoed  in  the  stem  penalties  of 
death  denounced  against  it  in  the  legislation,  Dt 
18"  (cf.  1  S  28«),  Lv  19"  20*' ».  The  attitude  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Talmud  is  not  so  uncompromising. 
Though  they  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  the  devfl, 
they  believed  in  the  validity  of  the  art  of  necro- 
mancy [Berakhdth  59a>*,  SAabb.  1526).  The  dead 
can  only  be  conjured  in  the  first  year 'after  burial. 
It  is  said  of  Rab  that  he  even  himself  inquired  of 
the  dead  {Baba  mefia  Iffjb). 

LiTiKATims.—Thia  haa  been  Indlostad  throogfaont  thia  article. 
On  Jewiah  magio  Blau'a  work  ia  the  main  antoori^.  On  Oreek 
magic  oonault  Warre-Oomiih'a  Caneim  Diet,  v  Qrtek  and 
Boman  Anttq.,  'Bupentltlo';  and  Mlaa  liaodonald  In  PSBA, 


vol.  xUL  (Feb.  S,  1891),  art. '  InaoripUona  relating  to  Sonar;  in 
Oypnia.'  In  thiainatructira  art.  there  are  naetaloltationa  from 
Weaaety's 


 ^    OritehUek*  Zaubtrpc^iyri.  A  good  iUuatration  la 

giren  ot  a  recipe  tor  a  mmrituytH  taken  Irom  hia  edition  ol 
Papyrus  in  the  Britlab  Muaeum.  On  the  anbject  ot 

nuino  In  general  Fraaei'a  Ootdm  Bough*  ahould  be  oooaulted, 
and  A.  Lang  in  J%r(n^AUvi2<T.Fek  and  April  IDOL  TheUtera- 
tora  baa  been  Indicated  dieady  In  art  llAaio,  Inr  relennaa  te 
the  exhaaatira  Hat  in  Schfirer,  O^Fi  Ui.  pp.  SOO-SM. 

OwBK  C.  Whitehousk. 
BORE. — This  word  ia  used  freely  in  AY  as  adj., 
subet.,  or  adverb. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  adj.  ailr,  meaning  'painful,'  developa  a 
Bubat.  adr,  meaning  '  a  acre,'  ai  that  which  cauaed  the  pain : 
from  thia  aubst.  another  adj.  waa  formed,  aitr^,  in  the  aenae  ot 
*  lad.'  5iir  became  in  later  Eng.  *  aore,'  aa  bin  became  '  bone,' 
A4m  '  home,'  eta  SArig  became  *  aorrr,'  the  double  r  being  a 
mietake,  due  to  a  fknded  connexion  with  the  aubat  'aorrow.' 
Between  'aorry'  and  'aorrow'  (Anglo HaT  aofy)  thara  ia  no 
atymolagical  oonnsxion. 

Thus  the  adj.  comes  first,  and  its  primary  mean- 
ing is  painful,  which  is  the  only  sense  it  now 
retains.  Job  6"  '  For  he  maketh  sore,  and  bindeth 
np'  (3'N9:,  LXX  dXyei^  retei).  But  this  literal 
meaning  is  rare,  the  word  having  early  adopted 

*  Oomp.  the  abnilar  nse  ol  0>n^  In  1 8  U>». 
t  Theae  verses      U- »)  are  without  adaqnata  naaon  daeland 
by  Duhm  and  Cheyne  to  be  non-Iaalania 
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the  fig.  sense  of  severe,  grievous.  The  transition 
amy  be  Ulustrated  from  Shaks.  Tempest,  y.  i.  288 — 

*  Suph.—0  tonch  ma  not ;  I  am  not  Stephuiq,  ^ai  •  onmpk 
Pru*.— Tou'd  be  king  o'  the  iile,  slmhr 

SUph.—l  BhAuld  have  been  •  lore  one,  tiien '— • 

where  there  is  a  play  on  the  word. 

Is  27'  '  In  that  day  the  Lord  with  his  sore  and 
great  and  strong  sword  shall  pnnish  leviathan' 
(n^*iiTi  LXX  iiix<"/x\'  '^I''  iylar) ;  Ezk  14" 
'when  i  send  my  four  sore  judgments  upon  Jeru- 
salem •  {D'viQ,  LXX  Tdf  rornpit)  I  Wis  10"  '  In  a 
sore  conflict  she  gave  him  the  victory'  (d7tljra 
Itrxvpir) ;  He  1(P  '  Of  bow  much  sorer  punishment, 
suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy?'  (vivif 
xelpovot).  Even  when  the  reference  is  to  suffering 
or  disease,  'sore'  almost  always  means  severe 
rather  than  literally  painful,  as  Dt  28*  '  With  a 
sore  botch '  (jr)  1'^?)-  Cf.  Udall,  Erasmus,  i.  20, 
'  Making  the  law  more  heavy  and  sore ' ;  Tavemer's 
Bible,  3  Mao  3  '  The  kyng  maketh  a  sore 

decree ' ;  Lk  16**  Rhem.  '  And  after  he  had  spent 
al,  there  fel  a  sore  famine  in  that  oountrie '  {%titit 
laxvpii)-  In  the  passage  iust  quoted  Tindale  and 
others  have  merely  '  great  (A  vand  KV '  might?^ '), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  word  '  sore'  itseu  often 
means  no  more  than  that.  '  Cf .  Is  24**  Coy.  '  The 
earth  shal  ceve  a  greate  crack,  it  shal  have  a  sore 
ruyne,  and  take  an  horrible  falL'  But  this  is 
most  frequently  seen  in  the  adverb. 

The  adv.  'sore'  ('sorely'  occurs  twice)  never 
means  in  AV  lit.  'painfully,'  often,  however, 
severely,  ffrievously,*  as  1  S  1"  And  her  adversarr 
also  provoked  her  sore '  (OBj-oj  sprf  t$9S,7i)  5  Mt  17'' 
'  He  is  lunatick,  and  sore  vexed'  (xac^  rirxa, 
RV  '  sufl'ereth  grievously ').  But  the  usual  mean- 
ing is  greatly,  exceedingly  (Germ,  sehr),  as  Is  38'= 
2  K  20*  '  Hezekiah  wept  sore'  WPI''  1?^ 

LXX  fcXaiwev 'Eitxtat  kkauSitf  fuyiin/).  The  aav. 
ikD  in  Heb.  is  often  tr*  'sore,'  and  atfibipa.  occa- 
sionally (1  Mao  e>  g<"  10",  Mt  17*)  in  Greek. 
Cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue,  148— 

■  Of  smale  honndee  bad  she,  that  (he  (edde 
With  roeited  fleah,  or  millc  and  vrastel-breed. 
But  aore  weep  the  K  oon  of  hem  were  deed. 
Or  if  men  amoot  It  with  a  yerde  smerte.' 

The  phrase  'lie  sore  on'  occurs  in  Jg  14".  See 
LiR  in  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

The  subst  occurs  rarely  :  Lv  13<»-«,  Ps  88"  (P31 
a  plague-spot) ;  Ps  77* '  My  sore  ran  in  the  nieht 
{.TJ4}  n;,  KV  '  my  hand  was  stretched  out ') ;  Is  !• 
'wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores'  (n^ 
nfT9  RV  •  festering  sores,'  RVm  '  fresh  stripes ') ; 
Lk  16«"fnll  of  sores'  (tlUutUvot) ;  IB",  Rev  W*-  " 
(IXifOj).  J.  HASTINOS. 

SOREK,  The  Vallky  op  (piM»  ;  B  'AXirupifcot 
A  X€i)idppous  Xupi'ix ;  vallis  Sorec). — The  valley  or 
toddy  (Beb.  nahal)  in  which  Delilah  lived  (Jg  16*). 
Euaebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.)  connect  the  valley 
with  Capharsoree,  a  village  to  the  north  of 
Eleatheropolis  and  near  Soraa  {^adp),  that  is, 
Zorah  {Sur'ah),  the  home  of  Samson's  father. 
Capharsoreo  is  now  Khurbet  Surtk,  to  the  north  of 
WMy  Surdr,  which  is  identified  with  '  the  valley 
of  Sorek,'  and  not  far  from  Sur'ah. 

The  W&dy  Surdr  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Southern  Palestine.  It  rises  to  the  N.  of  Jerus., 
near  Btreh  (Beeroth),  and,  running  between  Neby 
Samwtl  and  Jerus.,  passes  KtUdnieh  and  'Ain 
Kdrim.  It  now  becomes  deep  and  narrow,  and 
below  'Ahdr  is  joined  by  Wddy  es-Sikkek,  which 
rises  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  close  to  Jerusalem, 
•nd  passes  Bittir.  North  of  Khurbet  Erma  (one  of 
the  sites  proposed  for  Kiriatb-jearim)  it  becomes  a 

*  In  the  Scotch  Liturgy  '  aore '  i*  chanred  into  '  grievoualy '  In 
the  *  Communion ' — '  wherei*  you  offend  Ood  lo  sore  in  tetueing 
this  holy  banquet.' 

t  The  'AX-  probaUy  lepieeants  tin  last  part  of  N^x^o. 


narrow  gorge  with  precipices  on  its  northern  side, 
and,  a  little  lower,  it  emerges  from  the  hill-countiT 
of  Judah  and  enters  the  Shephglah,  or  lowland. 
Here,  in  a  fertile  well-watered  basin,  it  is  joined 
by  Wddy  Ghurab,  which,  after  passing  Kuryet  el- 
'Snob  (another  proposed  site  for  Kinath-jearim), 
runs  in  from  the  N.W.,  and  by  Wddy  en-Najii, 
which  comes  from  the  south.  On  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  basin  are  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  and 
between  them  '  the  camp  of  Dan '  (Mahaneh-dan), 
the  early  home  and  burial-place  of  Samson  ( Jg  13** 
16").  On  the  qpnthem  slope  is  Beth-shemesh  ('Ain 
Shems),  prettily  situated  above  the  rich  oomtields, 
and  commandijDg  a  fine  view  down  the  broad  fertile 
vallev  which  mns  past  the  vineyards  of  Timnath, 
Makkedah,  and  Jaoneel  to  the  sea. 

The '  valley  of  Sorek '  offers  an  easy  and  natural 
line  of  approach  to  Jenis.  and  the  highlands  of 
Judah.  Tne  Philistines  followed  it  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges  and  of  David  ;  up  it  the  kine,  lowing 
as  thev  went,  dragged  the  <»urt  with  the  ark  to 
Beth-shemesh ;  ana,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
followed  by  the  railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
In  or  near  the  basin,  according  to  several  authori- 
ties, were  fought  the  battles  in  which  the  ark  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines were  defeated  by  Samuel  (1  S  7). 

In  Hebrew  the  word  sore^  means  a  particular 
kind  of  vine,  which  produced  a  purple  grape,  and 
'  the  valley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  growth  of  this  vine  in  the  vineyards  that 
covered  its  slopes  (PEFMem.  iii.  53 ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  218 ff. ;  Conder,  Tent-Work,  i.  172). 

C.  W,  Wilson. 

BOBIPATER  (Zaalrarpot,  Soiiipater).—ln  Bo  16" 
called  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  i.e.  a  Jew,  and  joined 
with  him  in  greetings  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  Sopatkr  (Ac  20'),  and 
the  two  may  be  identical,  as  Jason,  another  of 
those  mentioned  in  Ro  16**,  may  be  identical  with 
the  Jason  of  Thessalonica  (Ac  17');  two  Mace- 
donian Christians  might  naturally  be  with  St. 
Paul  at  Corinth.  The  name  Sosipater  occurs  in 
the  well-known  inscription  of  Thessalonica  (CIO 
ii.  1967)  giving  a  list  of  Politarohs,  as  also  does  that 
of  Secundus  (Ao  20<).  For  later  traditions  see 
Acta  Sanctorum,  June  vol.  v.,  June  25,  p.  4. 

A.  C.  Headlah. 

SOSTHENES  CSuKrehrtt).  —  A  name  occurring 
twice  in  the  NT,  but  under  circumstances  which 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  one  or  two 
persona  1.  In  Ac  18",  when  the  Jews  at  Corinth 
rose  against  St.  Paul  and  brought  him  to  the 
tribun^  of  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and 
the  latter,  refusing  to  be  a  judge  in  questions  of 
their  law,  dismissed  them  from  his  bar,  we  learn 
that  'they  all,'  i.e.  the  bystanders  or  assembled 
crowd,  'laid  hold  on  Sostnenes,  the  ruler  of  the 
synago^e,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  Gallio, 
who,  in  his  indifference  to  Jewish  disputes,  gave 
himself  no  concern.  In  the  best  critical  texts  the 
word  'all'  (Tirrtt)  stands  without  any  defining 
noun,  which  has  accordingly  been  supplied  by  the 
insertion,  in  some  MSS,  of  an  explanatory  gloss, 
either  ol  'lovJatw,  as  though  the  assailants  were  the 
Jews,  visiting  the  failure  of  their  complaint  on  the 
head  of  their  own  leader,  or  oftener  and  more 
feasibly  ot'EWirret,  the  (predominantly)  Greek  on- 
lookers. Sosthenes,  described  as  'ruler  of  the 
synagogue'  (which  see),  was  doubtless  the  chief 
representative  and  mouthpiece  of  the  complainants. 
He  was  probably  the  successor  in  office  of  Crispus, 
who  haa  become  a  convert  to  Christianity  (Ac  18*). 
The  theory  of  Chrysostom,  which  identifies  him 
with  Crispus,  and  ascribes  his  maltreatment  to  hia 
being  a  Christian,  is  wholly  arbitrary  ;  and  burdly 
less  so  are  the  conjectures  that  he  had  been  a 
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eolleafne  in  'rnlt'  with  Crispns  {tee  'rnlers'  in 
the  plural,  Ac  13"),  or  had  presided  over  another 
aynaeogue. 

2.  In  I  Co  1>  Sosthenes  stands  alongside  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  inscription  of  the  Epistle.  He  is  simply 
designated  as  '  the  brother,'  which  wonld  seem  to 
imnlv  that  his  person  and  Christian  standing  were 
well  Known  to  the  readers  of  the  letter.  He  has 
been  often  identified  with  the  sjnagogal  ruler  of 
Ac  18,  who  is  assumed  to  have  become  a  convert  in 
the  interval ;  but  such  an  assumption  is  arbitrary, 
V  hen  the  name  was,  confessedly,  a  common  one  ; 
and  St.  Paul's  associate  was  now  at  Ephesus,  not 
at  Corinth.  Many_  have  assumed  him  to  be  the 
apostle's  amanuensis  in  the  Epistle,  to  which  he 
appends  an  autograph  salutation  (16") ;  but  he 
must  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere 
amanuensis  to  be  thus  honourably  co-ordinated  in 
the  superscription.  Later  tradition  represented 
him  as  liaving  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  as  having  become  subsequently  bishop  of 
Colophon.  WiLUAH  P.  DlCKSOK. 

SOSTRATUS  (A  Ziitrrparot.  V  ZiarpaTos).— The 

fovemor  of  the  citadel  (6  rijt  dir/wr6Xewf  fwapxof)  at 
erusalem,  who  in  vain  demanded,  on  behalf  of 
Antiot  huH  Epiphanes,  the  money  which  Menelaus 
bad  promised  to  pay  on  being  raised  to  the  high 
priesthood  in  place  of  Jason,  2  Mao  4"  <">• 

80TAI  ('9^0  and  'cb).— The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
'Solomon's  servants,'  who  retnmed  with  Zerab- 
babel,  Ezr  2"  (B  Zarel,  A  and  Loo.  Zwnil)3sNeh  7" 
(BA  2ovrr(,  Luc.  Z«nxU). 

SOUL  is  throughout  a  Kreat  part  of  the  Bible 
■imply  the  Muivtuent  of  'life '  embodied  in  living 
creatures.  In  the  earlier  usage  of  the  OT  it  has 
no  reference  to  the  later  philosophical  meaning — 
the  animating  principle,  still  less  to  the  idea  of  an 
*  immaterial  nature '  which  will  survive  the  body. 
'  A  living  soul '  in  Glenesis  and  other  records  is 
simply  an  '  animated  being,'  and  the  word  is  ap- 
plie«l  eauallr  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  man. 
wlien  tne  life  is  emphasized  as  human,  it  signifies 
life  in  the  individoal.  This  meaning  it  takes 
especially  when  i^f),  ^v^i^,  is  pat  in  contrast  with 
on,  rfcv/ua,  'spirit,'  which  then  oomes  to  signify 
the  princijjle  of  life.  In  this  way  '  soul '  acquires 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  the  mdividual  life  in 
man,  the  Sell,  the  Ego,  although  it  may  denote 
other  asi>eot8  of  man  than  the  intellectual,  and, 
in  fact,  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  '  heart '  as 
well  as  to  '  mind '  (see  analysis  below).  In  the 
NT  the  eniphH.si3  on  the  personality  becomes  most 
marked  in  such  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  Mt  If^ 
Mk  8". 

The  lollowing  la  u  snslyrit  (sbridgcd  tram  <W.  ff«6.  Im.)  ot 
the  usage  ol  the  Heb.  terms  (or  '  aom '  :— 

1.  ^p)  iwpAwA,  Ut  'that  wUoh  brMtbes,'  'Um  bmthing 
rabatanoe  or  being '-'4wx<>o«i''x>C<>PP-  I'S'Sr,  'fleah'  [Dt  12», 
la  10")],  or  bttm,  'body'  (Pa  Sli<>]>;  iU  source  o(  life  ia  the 
nuhmath  l^antm  breathed  into  the  noetrlla  of  ita  bStdr  by  dod 
(On  20,  In  Tlrtue  of  wliioh  nun  (<ft.)  bMomea  a  ««pAe<A  bamah 
[this  expreaaion  elaewlwre  alwava  of  uilniala.  On  1M.M.3S  011. 
»'  i<  (air  P),  Ezk  47*;  of.  haiM/yaA  in  On  in  9U>(both 

P),  Lr  1110. «  (a)i  The  life  of  the  nephMh  realdes  in  the  Uood 
fOn  »»■ »,  Dt  12»-  **,  L»  ITlft  !»• ").  Nep/uOi  ia  used  for  lift 
tttfJ/,  171 1.,  either  (a)  of  animals  Pr  121*,  or  (i)  of  man  On  44^, 
Ex  il»,  Lt  tin  tt  oL :  hence  vp)  n^i-'aolte  mortally'  Gn 
S7»,  Dt  19«-U,  J„  401«.l»t ;  'j  np^  'take  away  Ufe'  1  K 
Jon  4f,  Pa  »li«,  Pr  1»T :  ni^  ftp)  hv}  'dellTer  life  from 
death '  Joe  V*,  Pa  83I>  6el<  t ;  '>  t/fQlB  19",  2 B  ig««iia<ir, 
IK  1U»«,  Jar  48*  SI*-*,  Eak  >S>,  Am  tf<i*.  Pa  «H»  116«t: 
')!r;p  'redeem  Ufe-  28  4»,  IK  V.  Pa  M*  «»»  £6U  TlBf; 

'keep  lUe'  Pa  2tM  07M,  Job  2>,  Pr  11*  Wl  IQM  22* f. 
Iftphuh,  tut  the  essential  of  man,  standi  for  the  mm  Mmtif, 
and  may  thua  paraphraae  the  personal  pronouna,  eap.  in  poetry 
and  ornate  diaoourae :  V'^  j<*  *  me '  (On  M*,  Nu  2Si<>,  Jg  16", 
La  SM),  ilf'oj-'thee'  (b  43*  iV*),  eta ;  or  it  may  represent 


the  reflexive  'aelf':  «.«.  'myaelf '  (Job  SB),  'thyadf'  (Dt  4*), 

'bimaelt'ri  S 181- 9  201^;  oritatanda  tor 'person,'  'indiriduai' 
(ct.  Bag.  'souls,'  esp.  in  eniunerationa  or  coUectiTe  ezpi«» 
■ions),  Lv  24>7,  Nu  Sl».  Dt  10"  24'  :  and  ia  used  eren  ol 
deeeaaed  persona,  with  (Nu  OB,  Lv  21"),  or  (more  nsaaliy) 
without  (No  t>  6U  »-1  19U.M,  Lt  ]9W  21'  22<,  Hae  2KX  Hp. 
Ntfluth  is  largely  used  lor  the  anit  of  tht  appetitet:  *j3. 
n^in  '1  'Aufvry  aool'  Pa  11/7*,  Pr  27? ;  in  la  6i«  itiaaaid  tha 
'  Sheoi  enlaiged  her  appttite '  (nf^f  J  Virp)  i  atmilarly  it  la  the 
teat  tmMont  avd  ptustMu:  t^g.  'i  nmn  'aoni  desires'  (Dt 
12»,  14»,  1 8  2M,  2  8  S>',  I  K  11*7,  Job  2SU,  Pr  1»  21 'O,  Uio  7i)  i 
']  n>S}  'aool  abbomth'  (Lt  26U-1»'M4>,  Jer  14U):  ') 
■bitter  of  aoui' (Jg  1S»,  2  8  17s,  Job  S»,  PrSl<)L  When  used 
with  UftAdM,  'heart '(in  D),  n<|»««A  is  assimilated  in  meaning 
to  it,  ao  as  to  include  intellect  and  will  aa  well  aa  feeling  (ilo: 
Dt^2SU,lK8<s,2K23«).  See  HuiBT. 

>.  nyn),  tr.  in  AV  of  Job  SOU  <  aonl,'  meana '  nobility '  (RVm), 
{.e.  'honour'  (BV).  S.  .177},  lit.  'breath,'  la  once  in  EV  ae 
67><)  tr. '  aouL'  It  la  oaed  in  the  aame  absolute  way  in  Joe  I0<* 
and  Pa  ISO*  (both  .1;;^^^;  'every  breathing  being'). 

The  LXX  and  NT  "^iixi  foilowa  very  closely  the  abore  naagas 
of  ttepheih  (aee  Oremer  or  Orimm,  S.V.). 

The  development  of  a  doable  expresrion  for 
man's  inner  life  TreS/ia)  gives  throughout 

the  whole  Bible  a  usage  which  is  often  not  much 
more  than  a  vague  piuialleliam,  as,  e.g.,  in  Is  26*, 
Lk  *>,  Ph  1"  (RV).  It  undoubtedly,  however, 
contains  a  hint  everywhere  of  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  life-principle  and  the  individual  life. 
Wliere  the  two  are  set  side  by  side,  as  in  He  4", 
the  actual  relation  subsisting  oetween  the  '  soul ' 
and  its  life  -  principle  ('spirit')  is  brought  into 
view.  WhUe  in  the  older  language  of  the  GospeU 
f&fM  and  ^vx4  appear  as  the  two  constituent  (Mirta 
of  human  nature  (Mt  10*),  there  is  in  the  Pauline 
usage  a  threefoldness :  ri  rceC/ia  the  Divine  life- 
principle,  4  fyx'^  the  individual  life  in  which  the 
rrtvfia  ia  manifested,  rd  ffuna  the  material  organism 
vivified  by  the  f  icrt  (1  Th  5»). 

Where  the  most  distinct  antithesis  ocours  ia  in 
the  use  of  the  adjective  ptychic  or  aoulisA  (y/ivxiKh). 
In  the  only  places  in  which  fvxiKdi  occurs  in  OT 
Greek  (2  Mac  4"  14")  it  means  '  hearty.'  [In  4  Mao 
1**  something  more  purely  psychological  is  meant, 
but  this  is  hardly  biblical  Greek].  In  the  N'T 
another  interest  comes  in.  In  the  six  instances 
where  ^vx«iAt  occurs  (not  wholly  Panline),  an 
altogether  new  antithesis  is  introduced.  What 
is  natural  or  human  in  the  <|nrx^|  is  contrasted  with 
what  is  Divine  and  divinely  given  in  the  wrtS/ia 
9to0.  So  that  ifivxiicit  has  acquired  a  meaning 
almost  equivalent  to  '  carnal '  or  '  sensual,'  by 
which  latter  word  it  is  twice  rendered  in  A  v. 
But  since  the  neS/ta  and  rvev/iarwit,  with  which  it 
is  contrasted,  is  the  Divine  spirit  in  regeneration, 
it  seems  fair  to  render  ^vxtT^t  'natural'  as  Av 
does  in  four  of  these  places,  and  RVm  in  the  other 
two  (see  1  Co  2"  15<*«^*,  Ja  3"  Jude »»).  Thus 
Christianity  has  enriched  this  word  <liuxtK6t,  adding 
to  its  psycholo^cal  sense  an  ethical  or  even  a 
theolo^cal  significance. 

Additional  NT  instances  of  the  use  of  tf/uxii  in 
composition  are  d^^a  '  soulless,'  or  '  lifeless,'  1  Co 
14' ;  a-ifi^vxM  '  of  one  attord,'  Ph  2*  ;  lab\l/vxor 
'  like-minded,'  Ph  2" ;  J^  kx"  '  double-minded,' 
Ja  1*  4>.   See  also  art.  Pstchclooy. 

J.  IiAIOLAV. 

SOUTH  See  Negbb. 

BOW.— See  Swine. 

BOWER,  SOWING — See  AORicmTOas. 

SPAIN  (Zrarla).— The  S.W.  peninsula  of  EnroM 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  'Vtrrepla  or  'IBijpla,  the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  river  I^irp  (the 
modem  Ebro).  The  Roman  name  waa  Hiapania. 
The  information  of  the  Greeks  about  the  noantry 
was  somewhat  vague.  Gibraltar  waa  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  8)  siMalc 
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of  Gades  (TdSeipa)  as  lying  beyond  these.  Spain 
had  been  colonized  in  verr  early  times  by  the 
Phcenicians.  Strabo  (I.  iii.  2)  refers  to  settlements 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  conntry  first  comes  into  the 
clear  light  of  history  in  connexion  with  its  con- 
quest by  the  Carthaeinians,  a  Phoenician  people, 
between  B.C.  237  and  218.  In  the  second  Punie 
war  (B.C.  218-205)  the  Romans  conquered  that 
portion  of  Spain  which  had  been  subdued  by 
Carthage,  and  divided  it  into  Hispania  citerior 
and  Bispania  tUterior,  the  Bbro  being  the  boundary 
between  the  two.  The  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  peninsula  remained  unsubdued,  and 
the  conquest  of  them  proceeded  only  gradually. 
It  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  operations  of 
Pompey  and  Ctesar,  and  was  finally  completed 
nnder  An^nstus.  wh»  divided  the  country  into 
three  provinces,  Bastiea  in  the  south,  Tcamxeoneiuii 
in  the  north,  and  Lusitania  (the  modem  Portugal) 
in  the  west.  The  first-named  province  was  sena- 
torial, and  the  other  two  were  imperiaL 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  is  greater  and  more 
varied  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  are  abundant,  and 
silver  and  gold  are  also  found.  It  was  the  mines 
of  Spain  which  gave  the  oonntiy  its  chief  value 
for  its  ancient  colonists  and  conquerors. 

The  river  Bmtis  (Guadalquivir),  and  also  the 
surrounding  country,  had  the  name  Ta/nyraSt, 
which  was  derived  from  that  of  the  inhabitants 
(Turti)  (Herod,  iv.  152;  Strabo,  m.  iL  11  ff.). 
With  this  locality  the  ch(h0  of  the  Hebrews  is 
generally  identified  (but  see  Tabshish). 

The  other  Scripture  references  to  Spain  are  few, 
and  in  all  of  them  Z*ur<a,  a  form  of  the  Roman 
name,  takes  the  place  of  the  older  Greek  ones. 
1  Mac  8*  refers  to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  On  his 
third  Missionary  Journey  the  Apostle  Paul  formed 
the  purpose  of  extending  his  evangelistic  labours 
into  the  lands  west  of  Greece.  In  writing  to 
the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia  he  indicated  his 
intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  '  the  parts 
beyond '  them  (2  Co  W*) ;  and  m  writinc  a  little 
later  from  Corinth  to  Rome  he  explained  his  pur- 
pose as  specially  including  Italy  and  Spain  (Ro 
16«-").  Whether  he  ever  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion as  r^ards  Spain  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute, 
and  the  question  is  important  only  from  its  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  St.  Paul  certainly  did  not 
visit  Spain  before  his  first  Roman  imprisonment. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  his  liberation  and  second 
imprisonment  he  mi^  have  done  so  at  a  later 
time.  The  Pastoral  EpistleB  themselves  only  refer 
to  his  jonmeyings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  if  the  fact  of  his  uberation  be 
admitted,  credence  may  be  given  to  the  statement 
of  Clement  of  Rome  (1st  Ep.  i.  4),  that  the  apostle, 
before  his  martyrdom,  preached  the  gospel  'to 
the  extremity  of  the  west'  {M  ri  rip/ia  r^t  Siveat). 
Clement's  expression  naturally  suggests  Spain, 
and  the  Muratorian  Canon  shows  that  the  apostle's 
visit  to  Spain  was  an  accepted  tradition  of  the 
Church  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  It  sajs 
that  Luke  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  omits 
'  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficis- 
centis '  (see  Paul,  voL  iiL  p.  714*).  See,  farther, 
Lightfoot.  Clement,  l.e.,  and  BiUical  Sstays,  423  ff., 
where  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  collected. 

James  Patrick. 

SPAN.— See  WmoHTS  akd  Mbasdiixs. 

SPARROW  (-tey  ripp6r).— There  is  only  one 
passage  where  the  context  makes  it  reasonably 
certain  that  the  house  sparrow  is  intended  by 
<^>pdr  (Ps  84*  [LXX  frpmeUfl  whei«  AV  and 
VOL.  nr.— 39 


RV  both  tr.  ' sparrow).'  The  'ffoipdr  alone  upon  a 
housetop '  (Ps  102'  [LXX  •-wirrotJpof  ])  may  also  ho 
this  bird.  It  is  true  that  this  is  one  of  the  mopt 
gregarious  of  birds,  and  that  it  is  usuaJly  seen  m 
large  flocks,  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
from  the  ground  to  the  roofs  of  houses  and  stables. 
But  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  single  bird 
perches  alone  on  a  branch  or  on  the  roof.  The 
fact  of  its  generally  sociable  habits  would  make 
this  the  more  phenomenal  and  illustrative  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  psalmist.  The  attempt  to  identify 
it  with  the  blue  thrush  Petroeoasypntu  eyaneus. 
Bole,  is  strained.  If  it  does  not  refer  to  a  solitary 
house  sparrow,  it  is  probably  intended  to  indicate 
any  small  solitary  bird.  In  addition  to  the  above 
two  passages,  R  v  tr.  zippSr  '  sparrow,'  in  Pr  26* 
[LXa  tfofca],  unhappily,  for  the  sparrow  never 
wanders.  Elsewhere  in  the  40  or  more  passages 
where  it  occnis,  both  Eng.  VSS  render  it  ly 
'  bird '  or  '  fowl.'  In  some  of  these  passages  it  is 
doubtless  generic  for  small  birds,  corresponding  to 
the  Arab.  'uf/Hr  (Job  41»  [LXX  tpptoy],  Ps  11> 
[LXX  cTpoueior],  etc.).  It  is  also  used  for  such 
birds  as  are  caught  by  fowlers  (Pr  6*  7",  Am  3» 
[LXX  in  all  three  tpreoii]),  which  would  exclude 
the  house  sparrow,  as  it  is  notoriously  far  too 
cunning  to  be  so  taken.  The  Arabs  have  a  pro- 
verb, '  the  dUri  (house  sparrow)  cannot  be  taken 
with  bird-lime,'  applying  it  to  persons  who  are  too 
shrewd  to  be  entrappea  by  guile.  Ifippdr  is  also 
used  generically  for  oirda,  and  even  for  bird*  «f 
prey  (Ezk  39^',  see  Fowl).  The  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  root  to  twitter  or  chirp,  which  caused  its 
original  application  to  the  passerines,  has  been 
overlooked  m  this  broader  application.  The  con- 
siderable number  of  LXX  renderings  shows  this. 
The  NT  <rrp9u0loy  (Mt  10",  Lk  12«- ')  refers  to  the 
sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  L.,  or  two  closely  allied 
species,  P.  Italica,  Vieill.,  the  Italian  sparrow,  and 
i'.Awpanio/enjM,Temm.,theSpanish  sparrow.  The 
latter  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  where  it  breeds  in  Zizyphus  bushes.  The 
house  sparrow  is  so  familiar  that  any  allnkon  to 
its  habits  would  be  superfluous.       G.  E.  Post. 

SPARTA.— See  Laced^oniaks. 

SPEAR. — The  spear  of  antiquity  was  a  near 
relation  of  the  sword.  The  primitive  knife  mig^t 
be  fitted  with  a  short  handle  and  become  a  aword 
proper,  or  be  mounted  on  a  pole  and  beconne  a 
spear ;  hence  possibly  the  -doubt  whether  the 
fi>iupaia  (see  SwoKD)  was  a  sword  or  a  spear. 


BOnS  SniR-HSlB  WUm  IBX  BrHBT  (UlIHIiaX 

(By  Und  peimtalon  ol  the  PSF). 

The  spear-head  was  of  flint  or  bronze  (see  the 
illustrations  in  Bliss,  Mound  of  many  Cities,  pp. 
36,  37)  or  of  iron  (IS  17';  Bliss,  pp.  106,  107). 
Egyptian  spears  (perhaps  only  for  hunting  and 
fishing)  have  been  found  made  of  wood  throughout. 
.  Di&rent  kinds  of  spears  were :— 1.  The  Javelin 
(rtrj  Idddn) :  RV  of  Jos  8'»' » (AV  '  spear ') ;  1  S  17* 
(AV  'target');  v.«  (AV  'shield');  Jer  6»  (EV 
'  spear ') ;  50"  ( AV '  lance ') ;  Job  39»  (AV '  shield ') ; 
41*™  (RV  '  the  rushing  of  the  javelin ' ;  AV  •  the 
shaking  of  a  spear ').  This  weapon  was  for  easting. 
In  the  Heb.  Sirach  (46')  Hddn  presenres  the  refer- 
ence to  Job  8",  wbidi  ia  lost  in  the  Gr.  fion^t  (EV 
'sword'). 
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8.  The  lanee  (hq'i  romah,  cf.  Arab,  rumh),  perhaps 
a  lighter  weapon  than  the  spear  proper.  In  1  K. 
IS^Twnah  is  ti*"  in  AV  ' lancets'  ('  lancers'  in  the 
earlier  editions).  See,  farther,  Driyer'g  note  on 
JI 3". 

8.  The  spear  (proper) — once  a  tr.  of  p  kayin  (2  S 
21**,  where  H.  P.  Smith  accepts  the  emendation 
nSp  l^bhai  'helmet');  generallr,  however,  the 
rendering  of  n-jq  ^ntth.  This  (heavy)  spear  was 
used  probably  in  close  array,  when  an  army  was 
drawn  np  shield  touching  shield,  and  with  spears 
at  the  charge  to  repel  a  threatened  attack.  From 
this  array  champions  advanced  to  issue  their 
challenges  (1  S 17''* "),  and  back  to  it  upon  occasion 
they  retreated.  In  Ps  SS^*  the  Psalmist  seems  to 
think  of  himself  as  sach  a  champion  defeated  and 
retiring.  The  Mntth  was  used  by  Saul  (1  S  22*)  as 
ft '  sceptre  *  («5?!>  sMbhef,  the  shepherd's  etafif).  *  The 
cutting  upof  the  spear  (Ps  46*)  is  a  sign  of  the  end 
of  war.  The  two  parts  of  the  spear  were  the 
•staff'  or  butt  (r»  'if  'wood,'  1  S  IV  JS^irSt  2  S 
21";  or  pj  'arrow'  or  'shaft,'  1  S  17'  Klthibh) 
and  the  'head'  (n^n^  lahebheth  or  vfi  lahabh 
'flame,'  Job39»). 

In  NT  ' spear'  represents  XAtxi  (Jd  19** [the only 
occurrence],  Vulg.  laneea).  In  Jn  It^  F.  Field 
(Note*  on  the  Tranilation  of  the  NT,  pp.  lOft-108) 
points  out  that  iffatirw  TtfniSivTet  corresponds  with 
the  TtpiBtU  KaXiiuf  of  Mt  27'';  accordingly,  re- 
yiving  an  old  conjecture,  he  suggests  iiairif  rtpi- 
Sims,  'putting  [a  sponge}  upon  a  spear'  {6ffa6t= 
pUum);  certainly  'a  sponge  upon  liyssop'  is  a 
oifiBcnit  phrase  to  explain. 

W.  EuERT  Barnes. 
SPEARMEN. — 1.  Incorrectly  for  n)ijkaneh, '  reeds,' 
in  the  phrase  ivs  n:n  hayyath  mneh,  '  the  company 
3f  spearmen,'  Ps  68*  [eT*"]  AV  (similarly  Pr.  Bk.) ; 
RV  '  the  wild  beast  of  the  reeds'  [LXX  rott  etiplm 
rod  KciKiftou],  i.e.  probably  the  crocodile  or  the 
hippopotamus  (cf.  Job  40^)  as  the  symbol  of  Egypt. 
2.  For  SetioXd^ous  (Ac  23'*  EV ;  Vulg.  laruxani), 
Lachmann,  following  cod.  A  and  tlie  Peshitta 
(11  1  V>  I  *")  i-i^),  reads  here  ae|(o^\ovt,  'right- 
handed  slingers.'  E.  Egli  (ZWTh  xxvii.  pp.  20,  21) 

Ppoees  to  take  the  word  in  a  passive  sense  ($«{«!- 
M,  tie  proparoxytone,  'rect&  captus'),  'left- 
handed  slingers '  (cf .  Jg  20^).   See  Blass,  in  loe. 

W.  Emeky  Barnes. 
SPECKLED  BIRD.-Jer  12»  (only).  U  the  MT 
of  this  passage  (n'^y  s'jp  o^sg  'ijjqj  may  omci)  is 
correct,  the  tr.  can  hardly  be  other  than  '  Is  mine 
heritage  unto  me  (t.s.  to  my  sorrow,  a  elativut 
ethieu*  [Cheyne,  oa  foe.])  (as)  a  speckled  bird  of 
preyT  Are  (the)  birds  of  prey  against  her  round 
about  t'  (so,  substantially,  RV).  The  people  of 
Israel  ia  compared  to  a  bird  of  pr«tf,  just  as,  on 
account  of  ita  hostility  to  Jehovan,  it  is  compared 
in  T.*  to  a  lion.  But  as  a  speckled  (s*3;r,  cf.  Jg6*>) 
bird  attracts  the  hoetile  attention  of  other  birds 
(Taa  An».  vL  28 ;  Suet.  Castar,  81 ;  Pliny,  HN 
X.  19),  Israel  becomes  a  prey  to  the  heathen  (so 
Cheyne,  Reuss,  et  al.).  Comill  (in  SBOT)  alters 
the  text  slightly,  changing  into  *9  (originally 
proposed  by  GnS)  and  pointing  the  n  of  the  second 
B'p.i  as  the  art.  instead  of  the  interrogative  partinle. 
This  does  not  seriously  affect  tiie  tr.,  whicn  would 
now  be  •  Is  my  heritage  a  speckled  bird  of  prey, 
that  the  birds  of  prey  are  against  her  round  about  ? ' 
It  need  scarcely  De  said  that  the  rendering  'mine 
heritage  is  onto  me  the  ravenou*  hyama '  (see  art. 
HViBNA)  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  present  text. 
It  is  a  fair  question,  however,  whether  the  MT  is 
oorrect.  The  LXX  has,  B  <rr^\ator  i/eUtnjt  ('  hyena's 
den,'t«Sim  tfVK),  A  inHiKaxor  \ji<rruy  ('robber's 
den').  Si^riea-Stade  suggest  B^y  ns-iip  '  torn 
(prey)  of  the  hynna.'  J.  A.  Selbib. 

*  Of .  Fluauiks,  U.  M.  U,  wfaw*  it  Is  add  tiutt  Agamamnool 
ancestiml  rmikrtfH  WM  alio  Okltod  tim. 


SPELT.— See  Rye. 

SPICE,  SPICES.— Three  Heb.  words  are  so 
translated  in  OT.  1.  o<9P  fammtm.  This  ia  a 
generic  word  (perh.  loan-word  from  Arable)  for 
odoriferous  substances.  It  is  used  alone  in  Ex 
30"  (LXX  vSiaiMTa),  and  with  rrjbp  ^(Creths 
'incense'  in  Ex  30'  {aiveeros)  40",  Lv  4'  le", 
Nu4"etc.  {<r6y9ens=' composition').  In  the  first 
passage  cited  is  a  list  of  three  of  the  substances 
included  under  this  heading.  Of  these,  two  are 
known,  galbanum,  a  gum  resin,  and  onycha,  the 
operculum  of  a  Strombue:  for  the  third  see 
Stacte. 

2.  Di79  basam  (Ca  5'  RVm  '  balsam,'  LXX  dpw- 
ndra),  oifi  bosem,  Qjp;  besem,  pi.  blsamtm.  A 

list  of  some  of  the  aromatics  included  under  this 
generic  name  is  given  in  Ex  30™  (LXX  iidCKruara) : 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  calamus,  and  cassia,  and  with 
two  of  them,  cinnamon  and  calamus,  besem  and 
bosem  are  construed  as  adjectives,  to  denote  sweet- 
ness. Such  are  spoken  of  as  a  sign  of  wealth  (2  K 
20",  2  Ch  32"),  and  were  given  as  tokens  of  royal 
favour  (1  K  10*  etc.).  They  were  objects  of  com- 
merce (Ezk  27").  Asa  was  laid  in  a  bed  of  spioea 
(2  Ch  16"  AV;  RV  'sweet  odours').  Some  Wo 
supposed  that  the  expression  'and  they  made  a 
very  great  burning  for  him'  indicates  that  As* 
was  cremated.  As  the  previous  part  of  the  rerae 
says,  however,  that  they  buned  him  in  the 
sepulchre,  and  laid  him  in  a  bed  of  spices,  the 
better  explanation  of  the  burning  is  that  it  was  a 
boniire  in  his  honour.  Such  fires  are  favourite 
expressions  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  feast  days  in 
Bible  lands.  Spices  were  stored  in  the  temple 
(1  Ch  9'-*),  and  nsed  for  the  purifying  of  women 
(Est  2",  Ca  4"  etc.).  '  Mountains  of  spices '  (Ca  8") 
may  refer  to  the  hillsides  around  Jerusalem,  where 
were  Solomon's  Botanical  Gardens,  containing 
beds  of  spices  (5"  6*).  Besem  and  bosem  may 
have  signified  originally  the  same  as  their  Arab, 
cognate  bash&m  =  tho  Balsam  of  Mecca  tree,  Sal- 
sainodendron  Opobalsamum,  Kth.,  which  is  defined 
in  the  Arab,  lexicons  as  '  a  certain  kind  of  odor> 
iferons  tree,  of  sweet  taste,  the  leaves  of  which, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  henna,  blacken  the  hair.' 
This  confines  it  to  a  single  tree  or  group  of  trees 
(see  Balm).  But  the  analysis  of  the  use  of  bosem 
and  besem  given  above,  witli  the  fact  that  a  special 
word  fdri  is  used  for  Mecca  Balsam,  makes  it 
evident  that  these  two  words  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  any  such  restricted  sense,  but  to  be  understood 
generally  of  aromatics,  which  wonid  be  a  better 
translation  than  that  of  our  Eng.  VSS  '  spices.' 

8.  nii3)  nikffth.  This  was  a  substance  or  sub- 
stances carried  by  the  Isbmaelite  traders  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt  (6n  37^),  and  of  which  Jacob 
sent  some  as  a  present  to  Joseph  (43").  It  is  asso- 
ciated in  both  passages  with  balm  and  ladannm 
(see  artt.  on  tnese  words),  and,  in  the  latter, 
with  honey,  pistachio  nuts,  and  almonds,  which 
were  products  of  Gilead  proper.  Some  have  sup- 
posed nikffth  to  be  the  same  as  the  Arab,  naka'cih 
or  nakoiaih.  This  ia  defined  as  a  plant  similar  to 
the  twihtth.  The  latter  is  defined  by  Avicenna 
as— 'Pieces  of  rotten  wood,  with  an  astringent 
taste  ...  it  is  said  that  they  are  brought  from 
the  desert.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  astringent ' 
(ii.  183).  The  plant  is  defined  in  the  dictionaries 
as  '  a  slender,  oblong  plant,  inclining  to  redness, 
serving  as  a  stomachic,  included  among  medicinM 
.  .  .  a  plant  of  the  sands,  eimilar  to  arnn^na  .  .  . 
having  no  leaves.'  This  oorreaponds,  with  oon- 
sideraole  accuracy,  to  the  characteristics  of  Cyno- 
morium  eoeeineum,  L.,  a  parasitic,  leathery  plant, 
of  the  order  BcUanqphortusem,  with  a  crimson, 
club-shaped  spadix,  3-4  in.  long,  and  i  in.  to  1  in. 
thick,  borne  on  a  cylindrical  stalk.   It  grows  in 
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•and  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  aalt  marahes  of  the 

interior.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the 
Arab,  dictionaries  Bnfficient  anthoritr  for  the  tr. 
<  gnm  tn^acanth '  (RVm  Gn  37*)  for  naka'ath 
and  mxkaath.  Moreover,  the  tragaoanth  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  above  description  of  the 
turthUh,  It  has  also  a  special  name  kethtrd, 
which  is  defined  as  '  a  liquiu  exuding  from  a  tree 
in  the  motmtains  of  Beirut  and  Lebanon.'  This  is 
nndonbtedly  the  gum  tragaeanth,  which  exudes 
from  a  number  of  the  mountain  species  of  Astra- 
jalus  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient  as 
k.  gummifer.  Lab.,  A.  echinus,  DC,  etc  The 
genus  Astraaalus  is  represented  by  over  120 
species  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  We  are  inclined  to 
reject  the  idea  of  any  connexion  between  naka'ath, 
naka'ath,  and  nlkffth.  If  by  the  former  two  were 
meant  the  Cynomorium  eoceineum,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  article  of  commerce  important  in  the 
Egyptian  trade.  Could  it  be  proved,  which  we 
believe  impossible,  that  they  meant  tragaeanth, 
the  same  remark  wonld  apply.  The  quantity 
exuded  from  all  the  Astragali  of  Lebanon  and 
Hennon  would  not  load  a  dozen  camels.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  more 
abundant.  We  incline,  on  the  authority  of  the 
LXX  in  both  the  above  passages  (Biiii.la.iw.),  to 
render  the  word  nikd'th  '  perfumes '  or '  aromatics,' 
which  better  expresses  the  6r.  than  '  spices,'  and 
corresponds  to  tne  grouping  of  artidea  enumer- 
ated. See,  further,  0:^.  HA.  Lm,  «.«.,  and 
Literature  there  cited. 

As  ton^)  niketh  (2  K  20"=Is  SSf),  the  meaning 
is  uncertain,  although  the  context  demands  some- 
thing like  'treasure.'  Possibly  the  word  is  of 
Assyr.  origin  (see  Oa/.  Seb.  Lot.  «.«.) :  read  then 

Spices  (d/xi^ra)  are  mentioned  in  NT  in  con- 
nexion with  the  burial  of  our  Lord  ('Mk'  16>,  Lk 
as*  24',  Jn  IQ*").  In  Rev  18'>  AV  tr,  d/u*^  by 
'odours,'  RV  '  spice,'  m.  '  Gr.  anwmam.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

SPIDER.— Two  words  are  tr"  spider 'in  A  V.  1. 
tf>UB  'akkibtsh  (Arab,  'ankabilt),  ipixni,  aranea. 
In  both  the  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  (Job 
S'*,  Is  SO"-  *)  the  aDusion  is  to  the  gossamer  web  of 
the  spider,  as  an  emblem  of  frailty  and  speedy 
destruction,  Bildad  declaring  that  the  hope  of 
the  wicked  is  as  the  spider's  web  (m.  '  house  ;  cf . 
b«it  'ankabUt  in  Arab.),  and  Isaiah  saying  tliat  the 
tenuous  web  cannot  be  wrought  into  a  garment. 
The  number  of  species  of  spiders  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  is  very  large. 

2.  sSmdmUh  (Pr  30").  This  word,  from  an 
obsolete  root  a}\f  sdmam,  'to  poison,'  refers  to 
some  noxious,  reputedly  poisonous  creature,  which 
is  probaUy  some  species  of  lizard  (so  RV ;  see, 
further,  Toy,  Proverbs,  ad  loe.).  The  LXX  caXa- 
g^np  dgnines  a  newt,  gecko,  or  spotted  lizard. 
The  latter  may  be  the  abu  (mreif  of  the  Arabs. 
SteOio  in  the  Vulg.  signifies  the  newt  or  gecko. 
Several  species  of  lizsjrds  frequent  houses,  as  the 
gecko,  waJl  lizard,  green  liaud,  etc.  See  Chahkl- 
■ON,  Gbcko,  Lizasd.  O.  £.  Post. 

SPIKEHiBD  (TD  nird,  pipSat,  nardu»).  —  A 
flagrant,  essential  oil,  from  Nardostachys  Jata- 
mansi,  DC,  a  plant  of  the  order  Valerianaeea, 
growing  in  India.  The  shaggy  stems,  branching 
from  their  base,  resemble  the  tail  of  an  ermine. 
The  perfume  is  procured  from  this  part  of  the 
plant.  It  ia  called  hy  the  Arabs  Sunbul  Hindi, 
the  Indian  Spike.  It  is  mentioned  3  times  in  the 
OT  (Ca  1>*  ^  [pL  nlradiml  >«),  and  once  in  the 
NT  (Mk  1^  I  Jn  W),  where  it  is  caUed  rdpSot 
wi9TuHl.  The  toot  meaning  oipistie  is  fluid.  AVm 
gives  '  pure'  or  ' liquid  nud,' and  RVm  'genuine ' 
or  'liquid  nard,'  or  oonsiders  that  {ostie  may  be 


a  'local  name.'  As  the  perfume  is  an  ofl,  the 

etymological  signification  is  eminently  appropriate, 
and  should  be  retained.  The  Romans  used  it  in 
this  state  for  anointing  the  head.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable  (Jn  {.&),  tiiat  used  to  anoint  Jesns* 
feet  being  worth  about  £12.  Pliny  gives  100 
denarii  as  the  value  of  a  pound  of  it.  That  used 
for  our  Saviour  must  have  oeen  of  a  very  superior 
grade.  The  tests  of  genuineness  given  by  Pliny 
are  lightness,  red  colour,  sweet  smell,  taste  which 
leaves  a  dry  sensation  but  pleasant  flavour  in  the 
mouth  (HN  xiL  26).  G.  E.  Post. 

SPINNIHO.— The  notices  of  spiking  in  the  Bible 
are  very  meagre,  being  found  only  in  Ex  35*- "  P  (.tjp 
« spin,'  and  m^p  « yam ')  and  Mt  6",  Lk  12"  (wjeew) ; 
but  the  art  is  implied  in  many  other  passages,  such 
as  where  the  curtains  and  hangings  of  the  taber- 
nacle are  mentioned;  and  the  various  gaxments, 
the  materials  for  which  must  have  been  spun. 
The  description  of  the  virtuous  woman  in  Pr31»-" 
includes  it  as  one  of  her  chief  accomplishments 
(w."*-");  and  the  Heb.  women  were  certtdnly 
skUled  in  working  the  spindle,  as  is  evident  from 
the  articles  which,  ace.  to  P,  they  prepared  for  the 
tabernacle  (Ex  So^'-).  They  used  a  hand-spindle, 
such  as  wan  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  such  as  the 
women  of  Syria  and  Palestine  still  emjiloy.  This 
consisted  of  a  vahorl  or  hemispherical  disc  of  wood, 
amber,  or  other  material,  for  steadying  the  motion 
of  the  pin  which  passed  through  the  centre  (Wilkin- 
son, Ane.  Egyp.  i.  317,  ed.  1878).  The  Egyp. 
spindle  was  over  a  foot  long  {ib.  ii.  171,  172),  and, 
though  generaUy  of  wood,  was  also  made  of  rushes 
and  pami-leaves.  The  distaff  was  no  doubt  em- 
ployed, but  the  word  so  tr<*  in  Pr  31"  means  more 
properly  the  lohorl,  or  the  spindle  itsedf.  (See 
Distaff). 

In  Egypt  men  as  well  as  women  engaged  in 
spinning,  out  among  the  Hebrews  women  only  are 
mentioned  in  this  connexion.  The  materials  they 
used  were  wool  and  flax  (Pr  31"),  goats'  hair  (Ex 
35"),  and  possibly  cotton,  which  was  known  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iL  159).  Even  silk  may  have 
been  used  (cf .  Ezk  16"- "  and  Pr  31"),  as  Kenriok 
(Pkoen.  p.  246)  says  that  raw  silk  was  brought  to 
Berytus  and  Tyre  by  the  Persian  merchants,  out  it 
was  too  rare  to  have  been  much  employed.  Raw 
silk  is  spun  quite  extensively  at  present  by  the 
Syrian  women,  and  they  use  the  spmdie  to  nil  up 
leisure  hours  much  as  Western  women  do  the 
knitting-needle.  H.  Porter. 

SPIBIT.— Beffldes  its  use  for  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
— the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  eta, — this  word  ia  occasionally  used  for 
the  extreme  opposite,  as  TreO/ui  StupuvUm  iKoSipm 
{Lk  4").  Then  there  is  its  secondary  use  for  aa 
influence,  or  power,  as  'spirit  of  error'  (1  Jn  4*), 
'  spirit  of  the  world '  (Eph  2*), '  of  bondage '  and  '  of 
sonship'  (Ro  8"),  eta,  yet  often  wiUi  a  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  personality  controlling  these 
influences.  But  the  main  use  of  it  is  psychoTogicid, 
where  it  is  immensely  indebted  to  the  Bible  and 
to  Christianity.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  an 
expression  created  by  Christianity, 

Two  Heb.  tenna  an  tr.  In  EV  'ipirit.'  1.  on,  Ht  'wind' 
(so  otten  In  OT);  naed  o(  the  breath  o(  1U«  iritait  i^yytm) 
which  animates  Ckxi'a  oreaturea.  On  617  7i>  (both  F ;  ct.  nSth- 
math  hauplm  in  V  ( J]) ;  the  medium  of  conadouaneaa,  1  S  SOU, 
Jg  IS",  Job  V* ;  the  aeat  of  emotions,  1  K  21',  la  66s,  Pr  IgU, 
Eik  S^*,  Jo*  a"  (oonrage ;  and  ao  S>,  Pr  18^^  ta  67") ;  and  ot 
InteUigenoe  and  will,  Ezk  20a,  Pr  16>>  21>  241),  Dt  1".  Job 
ot  an  mexplioable  or  unoontrollable  impolaa,  Nn  tU.  10,  ig  X9I^ 
28>  28")  g}7,  Eos  4U  6<.  When  naed  with  leterenoe  to  Ood,  ritafr 
ia  used  ot  the  brooding  (n$(n9)  and  onatiTe  aotl^  ot  Hia  spirit 
(On  1>,  Pa  KM"),  whidi  Imparts  itself  to  men  with  the  result  o( 
oapaoitatlnc  tbem  tor  the  pertormaooe  ot  extnoidiaarT  dasdsu  J* 
<N  (Oidera)  1<«'  i«(9iiBaon),aDd  is  tfuiMtj  notsd  ss  flttiaftM 
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Btopbda  (or  their  mnk,  Ii  48>*  M»,  Bos  V  (fht  prophet  l« 
•  the  man  ot  the  ■pirit'),  Edc  S7i  (uia  ottenX  Bee,  more  luUy, 
ToL  tt.  p.  402 11.;  wid  add  Stdinlti,  0.  M21L  (2M  on  dUtincUon  ot 
nn  ud  rei);  Weodt,  JiroCimei  earnit  tt  jpiridu  {uomodo 
FT  aMOeanluri  Briggi,  'The  oeee  of  mi  in  OT'  In  JBL,  1901, 
p.  US  a.  (tyuupeb  of  ftngta  tmagtd  and  tranalated). 

a.  n^^i  la  tvkse  in  EV (Job  26<,  Pr  20>7)  tr.  '■pirik'  Ito  Ut. 
meaning  la  '  breath.'  Bee,  alao,  under  Bonu 

The  £XX  and  NT  mviM  followa  the  uaage  oi  rtto^  In  the 
two  iiaMauiia  (Ut  14»,  Mk  8^  where  y^mu-iut  oocora,  the 
AT  tr. '  iptiit'  la  replaced  in  BT  by  '  apparitian.' 

So  far  M  it  depends  on  ph^ological  Boggestion, 
in  all  the  languages  'spirit'  is  the  same, — the 
inhaling  of  the  '  lu^th,'  and  so  '  wind,'  and  more 
remotely  '  life,'  and  so  is  closely  allied  to  '  sonl ' 
(fvxii),  which  depends  upon  a  similar  physiological 
derivation.  In  one  respect  the  two  words  soul  and 
spirit  differ  widely.  sreS/ia  is  far  lees  than  ^vvi)  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  man  in  the  Greek  classics. 
ntC/ia  is  never  used  in  classical  psychology  for  one 
of  the  elements  of  man's  inner  life,  whereas  V'vx'i 
is  invariably  so  used.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  ohief 
distinctions  of  Ublieal  from  all  other  psycholo^ 
to  give  TrfO/M  the  supreme  place  as  aa  element  in 
the  life  of  man.  Only  in  the  LXX  and  in  the 
NT  has  wtSfUk  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  being, 
or  refers  to  man  in  his  higher  inward  aspects. 
Thos  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  laaga^ge-bmlding 
and  enriching  power  of  the  Bible  religion.  The 
suggestion  depends  mainly  upon  two  biblical  ideas, 
viz.  Uie  attribution  of  spirit  in  man  to  Divine  gift 
or  creation  (Ec  127),  and  the  parallel  or  analogy 
between  'spirit'  in  man,  and  the  Divine  Spirit 
(1  Co  2",  Ro  8»»). 

Sufficient  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  frequent  and  intimate  association  of  the  two 
terms  '  Soul '  and  '  Spirit '  (see  art.  Soul)  occnrring 
so  often  in  the  Bible  as  nearly  parallel  psycho- 
logical expressions  ;  yeib  each  implving  all  tmongh 
the  characteristi«  distinction  t  'son!,'  we  individual 
and  personal  life ;  '  spirit,'  the  principle  of  life. 

There  is  another  anuthesis,  more  peculiarly 
Pauline,  of  the  '  spirit '  over  against  the  '  flesh.' 
The  more  obvious  anUthesis  of  'body '  and  ' spirit' 
(Ja  2**)  is  upon  purely  natural  ground.  But  the 
Pauline  is  a  moral  distinction,  and  belongs  to 
specially  Christian  doctrine.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
those  passages  where  St.  Paul  is  describing  the 
conflict  of  the  old  nature,  or  the  '  old  man '  as  he 
calls  it,  with  the  new  nature  or  the  new  man. 
Human  nature,  as  it  comes  to  any  one  through  the 
ffip(,  manifests  itself  in  the  dpi,  is  determined  by 
it,  and  called  after  it,  comes  to  stand  in  contrast 
with  'spirit'  (sraiVta),  the  Divine  nature,  or  (he 
divinely  originated  and  sustained  new  nature. 
Thus  riji  came  at  length,  in  distinct  and  pre- 
supposed antithesis  to  TrtO/ia,  to  signify  the  sinful 
condition  of  human  nature,  uid  in  sucn  a  manner 
that  this  same  vdf(  mediates  or  effectuates  that 
sinful  condition — the  vifi  i/utprlat, '  the  flesh  deter- 
mined by  sin '  (Ro  8*).  In  this  antithesis  there  is 
progress  or  intensification  in  the  meaning  of  rrtOfia 
as  well  aa  of  vif(.  The  rrtOiia  in  man,  which  is 
the  element  originally  created  by  God,  and  which 
ought  to  rule  or  govern  his  whole  nature,  is  used 
by  St.  Paul  for  the  new  nature  divinely  originated 
in  the  Christian,  so  that  a  direct  antithesis  is 
brought  out  between  'flesh'  and  'spirit,'  and 
everything  TrniiianKir,  spiritual,  is  a  Divine  pro' 
duct  or  creation,  according  to  that  new  nature. 

This  use  of  mvpumK6r  for  eveiything  determined 
or  influenced  by  the  Divine  srcC/ui  extends  beyond  St. 
Paul's  writings,  and  is  quite  general  in  the  Epistles 
oftheKT.  There  is  the 'spiritual  house' (oTxosin'fv- 
iumic6t,  1  P  2*1  because  ' built  up  of  living  stones' t 
'  spiritual  sacrifices,'  ie.  offeringsfixed  or  determined 
by  the  Spirit  («6.)  i  *  q>iritnal  nndentaading '  (Col 
1^;  'spiritual  map'  (^iot  vmiuiniaU,  Col  S>*); 
*qiiitaial  food,  dnnk,  rook'  {fipQ/ia,  wi/M,  w^ryo. 


I  prison' 
'J.  Laidlaw. 


1  Co  10*-  *).  In  two  sets  of  passages  St.  Paul  con- 
trasts it  with  i^'wx«4»  (1  Co  2"  15**-  •).  There  is 
one  curious  exception  from  this  Pauline  use  of  it 
for  divine,  viz.  Eph  6"  t4  rrevpuirtKi  ttjs  roiniplat= 
'  wicked  spirits,'  or  something  equivalent. 
There  is  another  antithesis  m  which  St.  Paul 

Slaicea  it  as  contrasted  with  rovt  or  vireatt,  where 
lie  intention  plainly  is  to  contrast  the  action  of  the 
'  understanding '  in  man  with  that  of  spiritual  or 
ecstatic  impulse  even  in  a  Christian  (I  Co  14'*-  '*). 
It  is  also  once  or  twice  opposed  to  ypimta,  whera 
inwardness  or  reality  is  the  thing  to  be  brought 
out  (Ro  2»  7«,  2  Co  ^). 

There  are  two  things  nuunly  noticeable  and  dis- 
tinctive in  tiiis  bibliral  use  of  '  spirit.'  The  first 
is  the  habit  of  biblical  writers  to  explain  the 
'spirit'  in  the  natural  man  as  the  product  or 
creation  directly  of  God,  and  as  accounted  for  only 
by  the  direct  contact  of  man  with  the  Almighty 
in  his  origin.  This  is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the 
OT  (6n  27,  Is  42^).  Then  there  is  the  assertion  of 
a  parallelism  and  communication  between  the  self- 
conscious,  inner  life  of  man — his  spirit — with  the 
Spirit  of  God  (1  Co  2"-  Ro  8"',  Philem  »). 
There  is  a  foundation  laid  in  this  way  for  the 
whole  spiritual  life  of  man,  and  especially  for  the 
renewed  and  redeemed  life  of  which,  according  to 
Christianity,  he  is  made  a  partaker. 

See  also  art  Holy  Swrit  :  for  •  unclean  (or  evil) 
spirit'  of.  art  Deuom,  vol.  i.  p.  693 ;  for  'fa 
spirit'  art  Soscebt,  p.  606  s  tor '  spirits  in  f 
see  voL  iiL  p.  795. 

BPITE.  — Like  Dkspitk  (which  see),  'spite* 
means  in  AV  'injury'  (rather  out  of  contempt 
than  malice).  It  occurs  only  Pa  10>*  '  Thou  be- 
holdeet  mischief  and  spite'  {osi,  properly  'vexa- 
tion').  Of.  Child's  Ai/£Mb,y.  299— 

■  Day  and  night  hell  work  nqr  ^Ight, 
And  hanged  I  shaU  be.' 

The  adv.  '  spitefully '  is  used  in  the  same  senaej 
the  phrase  is  '  entreat  spitefnUy,'  Mt  22*,  Lk  18** 
{iBi4f,  RV  •  entreat  shamefully^). 

J.  Habtinos. 

8P0H0B  (AV  spnng^  nirnvt,  sjKmjrta).— Th« 
medium  by  which  vinegar  or  sonr  wine  was  carried 
to  the  month  of  Jesus  on  the  croes  (Mt  27",  Mk 
IG",  Jn  19").  This  well-known  substance  is  a 
porous,  fibrous  framework,  composed  of  a  matfirial 
called  keratode,  invested  by  a  fleshy  covering  and 
lining  of  amceboid  bodies.  Sponges  grow  only  in 
sea  water,  near  the  coast,  and  mostly  in  the 
warmer  seas  of  the  globe,  aluiough  some  kinds  are 
found  even  in  the  polar  regions.  Sponge  fishing 
is  a  oonsiderable  industry  along  the  coasts  ot 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Mmaa  Sea.  The 
divers  go  out  in  row-boats  or  sul-boats,  a  sliort 
distance  from  the  shore;  they  then  strip,  and 
holding  in  their  hands,  high  above  their  heads,  a 
heavy  stone  attached  to  a  rope,  fill  their  chests 
with  air,  and  then  plunge,  stone  downmost,  and 
so  rapidly  i«ach  the  bottom.  They  often  dive  to 
a  depth  of  60  ft  or  more.  They  then  walk  or 
creep  quickly  along  the  bottom,  huding  the  stone 
to  steady  themselves,  and  tear  the  sponges  oft'  the 
stones  to  which  they  are  attaohed,  and  pat  them 
into  a  netted  bag  hung  around  their  neck.  When 
they  are  exhausted  they  ierk  the  rope,  and  their 
companions  quickly  haul  them  to  the  surface. 
Few  can  stay  under  water  more  than  60  seconds, 
none  as  long  as  100.  Their  occupation  usually 
develops  emphysema,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  from  which  they  are  i^t  to  die  early. 

G.  £.  POBb 

BPRIHO.— See  Foohtain,  voL  iL  p.  OS. 

BPTr-See  EfPT,  y«>L  L  p.  767. 
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BTACHTB  (Snixvt).— The  name  of  a  Christian 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  16',  and  described  aa 
'my  beloved.'  The  name  is  rare,  but  found  among 
members  of  the  Imperial  household  (CIL  vi.  8607). 
He  is  commemorated  Oct.  31,  and  later  legends 
will  be  found  in  Ada  Sanet.,  Oct.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  687. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

STACTE  (>|9)  na(Sph).—The  Heb.  word  occurs 
twice :  Ex  30"  (cf.  Sir  24"*),  LXX  araicHi,  Vulg. 
ttacte,  RVm  opobalsamum ;  Job  36"  (LXX  araydyes, 
Vulg.  »tiU<B,Doiii  of  which  signify  'drops,'  and 
refer  to  water).  The  Heb.  lej  nOiaph  (=Arab. 
nafaf)  signifies  to  drop  or  distU.  As  the  exuda- 
tion of  all  gums  is  in  drops,  the  etymology  does 
not  help  us.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  context 
in  Exodus  that  »  fragrant  gum  is  intended. 
Many  identify  the  ffroirn)  here  mentioned  with 
the  gum  from  the  libneh  ( =*torax,  see  PoPLAB). 
But  «To<cTi)  means  primarily  myrrh.  Myrrh,  how- 
ever, is  mentioned  oy  its  proper  name  -ib  m6r  (v."), 
coupled  with  •imdirir,  whicn  AV  tr,  '  pure,'  and 
R V  '  flowing.'  The  LXX  tr.  this  expression  by 
Mot  v/tianis  ^xXeicrQt;  Vulg.  prima  myrrha  et 
electee.  Diosoorides  describes  two  kinds  of  stactc, 
one  of  which  is  pure  myrrh,  and  the  other  made 
from  storax  and  fat.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  such 
inferior  compound  as  the  latter  would  be  used  in 
making  the  sacred  incense.  It  is  most  likely 
then  that  nct^ph,  and  its  LXX  and  Vulg.  equiva- 
lent sttide,  refer  to  myrrh  in  drops  or  tears,  which 
is  the  purest  form.  O.  K  Post. 

STAFF.— See  Rod  and  Sceptre. 

STAOOER.— In  Ro  4»  '  stagger '  has  the  mean- 
ing of  *  stumble,'  and  so  literally  '  waver '  (as  RV), 
'  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  €rod  through 
unbelier  (of  SmplSii).  Tindale  uses  the  stronger 
form  of  the  same  word,  'He  stackered  not'; 
Rhem.  is  the  first  to  use  'stagger.'  The  word  b 
of  loel.  origin,  ttrakra,  freq.  of  »taka,  to  push.  Cf . 
Mt  21**  Rhem.  'Amen,  I  say  to  you,  if  you  shal 
haue  faith,  and  stagger  not,  not  only  that  of  the 
figtree  shal  yon  doe.  J.  HASTmas. 

STALLION  (finrof  tit  ix'ti',  only  in  Sir  33<).— 
Most  of  the  horses  used  for  riding  and  driving,  and 
many  of  those  employed  as  pack  animals,  m  the 
East,  are  entire.  Geldings  are  made  only  of  the 
inferior  breeds. 

STANDARD.— See  BANinat  and  Polr, 

STAR.— The  Bible  treats  the  stars  as  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Creator  (Ps  8»  19',  Job  25»,  Wis  7*), 
insisting  on  their  brightness  (Dn  12*),  their  height 
above  the  earth  (Is  14",  Ob  *,  Job  22"),  and 
especially  their  number  (Gn  Ifi*  22"  ^6^  Ex  32", 
Dt  1"  10"  28",  Jer  33",  Neh  9",  He  11"  etc.). 
They  are  sometimes  poetically  represented  as  living 
beings  ('sang  together,'  Job  38';  'fought  against 
Sisera,'  Jg  v"),  and  the  darkening  of  the  stars  is 
treated  as  a  sign  of  coming  distress  ( Jl  2"  3",  Am 
8»,  Is  13"  34<,  Ezk  32'-  >,  Mt  24»,  Mk  13»,  Lk  21», 
Rev  past.).  But  they  were  created-  by  God  (Gn 
1",  Am  5",  Ps  74"  136',  Job  9',  Sir  43»)  to  give 
light  (Gn  1",  Jer  31") ;  He  gave  them  their  paths 
according  to  fixed  laws  (Jer  83",  Job  38"),  and 
they  are  subject  to  Him  (Job  V,  Is  46",  Ps  147*, 
Bar  3",  Ep.  Jer  "),  who  calls  them  by  their  names 
(Is  40").  It  follows  that  star- worship  is  rigorously 
forbidden  (Dt  4"  n*-*);  though  mtroduoed  by 
Maaasseh  (2  K  21*,  cf.  23«-*-";  Am  6"  does  not 
necessarily  imply  its  existence  at  an  earlier  date, 
cf.  Driver  in  Smith,  DB,  art.  'Amos'),  and  several 
times  mentioned  at  a  later  date  (Zeph  1*,  Jer  7"  10" 
44",  Wis  13*),  it  is  always  spoken  of  with  reproba- 
tion (of.  alM>  2K  17".  Jer  4^").  On  the  sonroes 


of  this  star- worship  among  the  Jews  see  W.  Lotz 
in  Herzog,  BE'  xiv.  694.  For  the  stars  known  to 
the  Israelites  and  for  astrological  views  see  Astro- 
nomy AND  Astrology  ;  for  the  star  of  the  Magi 
see  Maol  P.  V.  M.  Bbnxcks. 

STATER.— See  Money,  vol.  ilL  p.  4280. 

STEALING.— See  Cbihks  and  Punishments, 
ToL  L  p.  S22^,  «.  'Theft,'  and  Man-steauno. 

STEEL  is  a  form  of  iron  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  and 
combining  the  most  useful  properties  of  both  (see 
Iron).  The  word  occurs  tiirice  in  AV  for  n^ni 
(2S  22",  Job  20",  Ps  18"),  and  once  for  nyn} 
(Jer  15").  In  these  cases  the  reference  is  not  to 
steel  but  to  brass  (so  RV)  or  bronze  (see  Brass). 

'  Steel '  appears  in  RV  only  in  Nah  2*,  where  it 
is  the  toanslation  of  rh)^  (AV  'torches').  The 
word  irr}^  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  its  Arabic  and 
Syriac  cognates  have  the  meaning  of  steel,  or  iron 
of  line  quality.  The  '  fire '  or  '  flashing'  of  steel  in 
this  passage  may  be  understood  either  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metal-plated  chariots  themselves  or 
of  the  glitter  of  the  'scythes'  attached  to  their 
wheels.  Against  this  latter  supposition  is  the  fact 
that  such  scythes  are  never  represented  on  Assyrian 
chariots,  but  appear  to  have  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Persians  (see  Chariot). 

James  Patrick. 

STEPHANAS  (Zre^avat,  Stephanas;  the  name 
occurs  CIG  ii.  3378).— A  Christian  of  Corinth,  1  Co 
1"  16"-".  St.  Paul  mentions  the  household  of 
Stephanas  as  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the 
practice  which  he  had  followed  of  not  personally 
baptizing  his  converts.  At  the  end  of  the  Epistle 
the  same  household  are  spoken  of  as  the  first-fruits 
of  Achaia.  They  are  said  to  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,  and  the  Cor- 
inthians are  exhorted  to  obey  such  persons  and 
all  who  work  and  labour  with  them.  From  the 
next  verse  we  gather  that  Stephanas  himself  was 
with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  was  written.  In  Clement  of  Rome's 
Epistle,  ch.  xliL,  we  are  told  that  the  apostles, 
preaching  from  city  to  city  and  country  to 
country,  appoinUd  their  first-fruits,  having  tested 
them  ov  tne  spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  of 
those  tnat  should  believe  (KoSUmam  r&t  drapx^t 
oArOr  .  ,  .  elt  trurxirout  koI  SuiKirovt  tup  juWdrrav 
Tioreietr,  Clem.  Rom.  i.  42).  It  would  be  beside 
our  purpose  to  discuss  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
passage,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  held  that 
Stephanas,  and  pernaps  some  members  of  his 
household,  had  been  appointed  to  a  ^ition  in 
the  nascent  church  at  Corinth,  which  implied  on 
the  one  side  ministry  {StaKwla),  on  the  otner  side 
some  recojgnition  of  their  authority.  If  this  was 
not  a  locafministry,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term, 
there  were  here  the  germs  out  of  which  it  grew. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

STEPHEN  (2r^0arot),  Ac  6-8'.— Some  dissatis- 
faction having  been  expressed  hr  the  Grecian 
Jews  or  Hellenists  in  the  infant  Cnurcb  at  Jeru- 
salem reguding  the  distribution  of  alms  amono 
their  widows,  seven  brethren  were  chosen,  and 
solemnly  set  apart  by  the  apostles,  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  the  poor-table.  Of  the  seven 
(see  Deacon),  St^hen  is  the  first  named  (Ac  6'), 
and  the  most  distmguished,  though  in  a  sphere, 
strictly  speaking,  beyond  his  office,  viz.,  as  a 
preacher  and  a  worker  of  miracles — characteristi- 
cally apostolic  functions.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  though  Epiphaniua 
(Ecer.  XX.  4^  records  that  he  was  wie  of  the 
Seventy.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  Hellenist, 
though  his  Greek  name,  the  fact  that  a  committee 
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largely^  Hellenistic  wonld  probablj  be  chosen  to 
deal  with  the  grievances  of  the  party,  and  to  some 
extent  his  oj^mions,  make  the  supposition  very 
probable.  His  character  and  abilities  as  ^ven  in 
Ac  6  are  of  the  highest :  '  a  man  fall  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit^  (v.»,  cf.  7"),  '  full  of  grace  ( AV 


words,  'Stephen  thy  witness'  (22*>).  Stephen 
seems  to  have  aroused  the  hostile  notice  of  the 
Hellenistic  synagogues  (see  below)  by  the  wonders 
and  signs  which  ne  wroagbt  among  the  people  (6^), 
bat  probably  also  by  the  substance  and  manner  of 
his  preaching ;  in  tuiy  case  they  challenged  him  to 
disputation.  But  his  skill  in  maintaining  his 
opinions  was  so  irre»istible,  that  his  adversaries, 
discomfited  in  argument,  raised  the  charge  of 
blasphemy,  procnred  witnesses  to  testify  to  it,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  having  him  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  he  was  formally 
accused  of  speaking  blasphemous  words  against 
the  Temple  and  the  Law,  liaviog  said,  as  the  false 
witnesses  maintained,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  '  this  place,'  and  oljange  the  customs 
delivered  by  Moses.  Stephen  was  unperturbed  by 
these  accusations;  his  face  appeared  to  those 
present  'as  the  face  of  an  angel'  (d****).  Being 
asked  by  the  high  priest  to  answer  to  the  charges, 
Stephen  made  along  speech,  traversing  the  greater 
pa.c  ^f  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham,  through  Joseph  and  Moses,  to 
David,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon. 
Towards  the  close  he  fearlessly  turned  to  his 
judges,  rebuked  them  as  'stitthecked  and  un- 
circomcised  in  hmxt  and  ears,'  and  as  those  who, 
carrying  on  the  unholy  work  of  the  persecutors 
of  tne  prophets,  hod  oecome  the  betrayers  and 
murderers  of  Him  whom  the  prophets  had  foretold 
{V'").  These  words  weie  the  occasion  of  a  furious 
outburst  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  assembly ; 
and  when  Stephen,  undismayed,  looked  upwards, 
and  declared  tliat  he  saw  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  Sun  of  Mem  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  the  exasperated  hearers  violently  rushed 
upon  him,  dragged  him  forth  by  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  eity,  and  stoned  him  to  death.  The  witnesses 
(who  accor^ng  to  Dt  IT'  had  to  take  the  lead  in 
casting  the  sraiies)  placed  their  garments  in  the 
keeping  of  a  young  man  named  Saul  (cf.  22^) — 
the  first  historiciu  mention  of  a  great  name. 
Among  the  last  words  of  Stephen  were,  'Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,'  and  'Lord,  lar  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,'  which  are  very  similar  to  two 
of  our  Lord's  sayings  on  the  cross,  Lk  23"- In 
fact,  the  bearing  of  Stephen  tliroaghout  —  his 
courage,  his  calm,  his  patience,  bis  gentleness — 
accords  remarkably  with  the  demeanour  of  his 
Master  in  like  circumstances.  The  mutilated  body 
was  reverently  interred  by  'devout  men'  (7"-8'). 

The  rividneaa  ot  the  muntlre  hardly  leave*  room  (or  the 
■upposition  that  the  atoning  ot  Stephen  was  a  legal  execution, 
i.e.  one  carried  out  with  the  aanction  ol  the  Roman  authorities, 
or,  indeed,  that  it  waa  other  than  a  murder.  But  the  Sanhe- 
drin inajr  have  been  able  to  repreeent  the  whole  incident  as  a 
mi-re  tumultuoua  outbreak,  tor  which  they  cotUd  not  officially 
be  called  to  account 

A  law  other  minor  point*  require  notioe :  (1)  A«  to  the  number 
ot  aynagoguea  Implied  in  6>,  whether  Ave,  or  three,  or  two,  or 
only  one  (each  number  haa  had  It*  advocate  among  expositors), 
the  Oreek  seem*  to  support  the  view  ot  Wendt,  viz.  that  two 
aynagoeues  are  meant :  (a)  ot  the  Libertines  (Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians),  and  (M  ot  those  from  Asia  and  Oilicia.  See 
LiBEEnNKS;  Sanday,  Expontor,  viiL  a.  S27  (third  series);  aUo 
Wincr-Moultou,  Grammar,  IdO  nc*e.  (i)  The  date  ot  the 
martyrdom  ot  Stephen  can  be  determined  only  approximately : 
Bennl  give*  a.  in,  SO,  Ewakl  i.a  88,  and  every  intervening  year 
bas  haa  it*  supporter.  Act*  seem*  to  place  the  event  shortly 
before  St  Paul's  convendoo :  cert^ly  nearer  to  that  event 
than  to  thetrmuntuaTuo,  ttieOrudflxion(aay  2S-30X  Recent 
cbronoloKists  liave  somewhat  narrowed  the  MrmiM  ot  St  Paul's 
oonveraion:  vpn  Soden  ti-lt,  Hamank  ID,  Bamaay  83;  see 
Obboholoot  or  MT,  tjL  L  p.  iSt  (O)  and  TaU*.  (3)  Who  are 


the  persons  eorered  by  the  term  'devout  men,'  it^Kt  tuXmBuk 
(g2)t  Hardly  proselytes  (Beoan,  Apcttlft,  viiL)  ol  cither  claaai 
as  St.  Luke  regularly  use*  v^tnXunt  and  f04inu4t(.ot  rtfiifu—t} 
rt>  «i<>  fur  procelyte*  ol  the  higher  and  the  lower  ran  respeo- 
tively,  and  elaewheie  applies  wWm  to  Jews  (Lk  2>,  Ac  »  2211 
RV).  It  I*  also  nnlikely  that  they  were  Christiao*,  else  w« 
should  have  expected  the  designation  to  be  tu^Unrmi  or  iiix^ 
Hoft  probably  they  were  Jews  who  took  a  s)-mpathetic  interest 
in  the  lortunes  of  the  Church,  and  who  may  have  known  and 
respected  Stephen.  Ot  Joseph  ol  Arimathasa  and  NIcoden  a* 
(Jn  igM-l^  and  see  KnowBng  in  Expotitor'i  Oreek  Trnta- 
ment,  il,  ad  toe.  (4)  Traditions  about  StepheiL  According  to 
an  early  tradition,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  was  the  opes 
ground  outside  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north ;  bat  about  IlM 


the  east,  where,  accordingly,  St  Stephen's  Gate  is  now  located 
(see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  .St  Paul,  small  ed.  p.  81>  Another 
legend  relates  that,  through  the  friendliness  of  Oainaliel,  tbo 
body  of  Stephen  was  buried  at  Kair  Gamala,  a  day**  Joamqr 
Irom  Jerusalem,  all  the  apostles  being  present    Thu  story 

Erobably  originated  alter  the  so-called  '  Invention  and  Trana- 
ition  ot  the  Relics  ot  St  Stephen,'  the  chiel  details  ol  which 
are  that  in  the  year  416  Gamahel  appeared  in  vision  to  Lucian, 
parish  priest  ot  KaIr  Gamala,  and  indicated  the  resting-place  of 
the  remains  ot  Stephen,  wtuch  wei«  then  disinterred,  carried 
to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  in  the  church  ol  Mount  Zion :  it  was 
also  said  that  the  exhumation  disclosed  a  tablet  bearing  the 
Anmaic  name  ot  Stephen,  KelU  (Syr.  ktOa,  'oiown'-rrifutcX 

The  Speech  of  Stephen  ^The  historical  narrative 

given  by  Stephen  snows  a  considerable  number  of 
nivergenoes  from  the  OT  account ;  e.a.  according 
to  Ac  7'"*  Abraham  receives  his  call  before  his 
migration  to  Haran,  in  6n  12'  while  in  Haran ; 
the  giving  of  the  Law  is  oimnected  with  angela 
in  Ac  7",  while  Ex  19  has  no  mention  of  angels. 
'  Remphan '  in  7'"  shows  that  Stephen  was  quoting 
from  the  LXX ;  the  Hebrew  has  '  Chiun '  (Am 
5'-*) ;  see  ClU0N.  A  full  list  of  these  variations  is 
given  by  Farrar,  St.  Paul,  small  ed.  p.  92  note. 

The  authenticity  ofthe  speech  has  been  much 
canvassed ;  e.g.  WeLoiSlcer  (and  he  is  representa- 
tive of  many  more)  re^Ns  the  speech  as  a 
'doctrinal  exposition,'  i«.  a  later  compoeitioii ;  bat 
see  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  33  f.  There  has  been  an  almost 
equal  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  purpose 
or  the  address.  Now,  this  very  diversity  seems  • 
remarkably  convincing  proof  of  its  substantial 
historicity ;  a  mere  fatoncator  would  surely  have 
taken  care  to  leave  his  readers  in  little  doubt  as 
to  his  'tendency.'  Was  the  speech  completed? 
Was  it  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  charges  made 
by  the  false  witnesses?  Or  was  it  meant  as  a 
vindication,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  opinions 
by  which  St«phen  had  originally  provoked  opposi- 
tion? As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  speech  has  all  tne  appearance  of 
being  complete;  the  fact  that  Stepuen  did  not 
proceed  to  recount  the  nation's  story  beyond  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained if  we  remember  that  the  legal  and  institu- 
tional ttatus  quo  was  traditionally  held  to  have 
been -but  little  altered  subseqaent  to  that  event. 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  the  address  is  a  counter-plea  to  the  very 
definite  charges  of  6"->*.  It  remains,  then,  to 
seek  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  speech 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  plea  of  Veritas,  ».e.  a  re-declara- 
tion of  what  Stephen  had  said  against  the  Temple 
and  the  Law.  If  we  answer  affirmatively,  the 
climax  will  be  found  in  vv.-«-»,  where  it  seems  to 
be  suggested  that  the  buUding  of  the  Temple  was 
an  act  contrary  to  God's  will,  a  continuation  of 
the  contumacy  that  had  fashioned  the  golden  calf, 
and  taken  up  the  tabernacle  of  Molech  (yv.*'*  ^) ; 
while,  if  we  answer  negatively,  the  essential  point 
will  lie  in  vv."-",  where  Stephen  declares  that 
(not  he  and  his  brethren,  but)  bis  hearers  and 
judges  were  the  real  violators  of  Grod's  commands. 
The  former  view  is  usually  adopted  by  those  who 
regard  Stephen  as  the  mrst  to  discern  that  the 
gospel  could  not  be  confined  within  the  bonds  of 
Judaism,  as,  in  fact,  the  forertmner  of  St.  Paul. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  if  Stephen  had 
spoken  (as  tita  false  witnesses  said)  a  ainst  th« 
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Temple,  and  had  affirmed  that  Jesus  would  change 
the  customs  of  Moses,  his  adversaries  would  have 
been  his  own  Cliristian  brethren,  whereas  he  was 
held  in  the  higuest  repute  by  them.  Further, 
■ach  words  as  'the  Moet  Hi^^dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  witii  bands'  can  haldly  be  taken  as 
implyinK  any  disparagement  of  the  Temple,  since 
similar  language  was  used  by  Solomon  himself 
( 1  K  8",  2  Ch  6").  Finally,  Stephen  speaks  of  the 
Law  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  {!"• ") ;  and 
bis  references  to  the  call  of  Abraham  in  Meso- 

Sotamia  (v.*),  to  the  Divine  favour  vouchsafed  to 
Obeph  and  Moses  in  Egvpt,  and  to  the  subsequent 
revelation  accorded  to  the  latter  in  Midian  (v.*^-), 
while  they  might  be  interpreted  as  signifying 
that  the  "Divine  purpose  and  blessing  were  not 
limited  to  the  Holy  Land,  are  rather  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Stephen  repre- 
sents Canaan  as  the  destination  of  the  Chosen 
People  from  the  first;  the  patriarohs  are  buried 
there  (v.**)  as  in  a  coontary  really  their  own  ;  and 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (still  more  the  deportation  to 
Babylon)  is  plainly  regarded  aa  a  misfortune.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Stephen  was  at  one  with  his 
opponents  (as  with  his  brethren)  in  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Law,  and  the 
'Temple,  how  could  the  cnarge  of  blasphemy  arise  t 
The  witnesses  might  be  false,  but  there  must  have 
been  some  colottrable  reason  for  an  accusation  so 
definite.  But  it  seems  a  quite  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  to  say  that  St6^hen  had  attacked  the 
traditional  Law  (as  did  Jesns  Himself,  Mt  16'-"= 
Mk  V'"),  which  was  freely  held  to  have  authority 
equal  with  the  Mosaic,  and  that  he  may  have 
urged,  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah,  that  '  temple- 
treading  '  and  external  observances  did  not  ensure 
acceptance  with  God.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
such  teaching  would  be  misunderstooa^uid  even 
niisrepresentM  as  blasphemy  against '  the  law  and 
this  holy  place,'  or  even  against  God  (6^'X  On 
this  view,  then,  the  speech  was  not  so  much  the 
advancing  of  a  new  theological  position  against  an 
older  ;  its  purpose  was  rather  ethical  and  personal. 
God  had  vouchsafed  great  privileges  to  the  nation, 
—the  land,  an  ordained  leader  (Moses),  the  Law, 
the  TaLemaele,  and  the  Temple, — but  they  had 
been  rendered  of  none  eflcct  by  tJie  people's  con- 
tumacy and  disobedience.  Doubtless,  as  Spitta 
makes  out,  there  is  an  unmistakable  intention  to 
draw  or  suggest  a  parallel  between  Moses  and 
Jesus,  '  the  prophet  whom  the  Lord  will  raise  up 
unto  you  .  .  .  like  unto  me '  (7"),  and  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  each ;  but  thb  is  meant  to  give 
point  to  the  general  theme  of  the  speech,  viz. 
that  the  members  of  the  council,  and  aU  in  league 
with  them,  had  proved  themselves  to  be  only  too 
truly  the  childron  of  ungrateful  and  unworthy 
toresathere  It  is  thus  questionable  how  far  we 
are  entitled  to  speak  of  Stephen  as  the  forerunner 
of  St.  PauL  Even  if  we  accept  Spitta's  view  that 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  is  represented  by 
Stephen  as  an  unauthorized  and  presumptuous 
act,  this  b  something  very  diiferent  from  St.T'aul's 
conception  of  the  national  institutions  as  Having 
had  validity /or  tAeir  oton  <»m«.  Certainly  Stephen 
never  asserts  the  secondary  and  provisional  char- 
acter of  the  Law,  nor  does  he  suggest  the  call  of 
the  Gentiles — two  of  St  Paul's  most  characteristic 
tenets.  In  short,  Stephen  seems  to  regard  Chris- 
tianity (as  did  the  apostles  gcAierall^)  as  the  con- 
tinuation and  development  of  the  Divine  purpose  in 
the  history  of  Israel ;  St.  Paul  sees  in  it  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  order  of  things — another  dispensation. 

LinaATUBB.— I^unr,  Sf.  Paul,  ch.  riU. ;  Convbeare  and  How- 
•on,  St.  Paul,  ch.  11.;  Welzaacker,  Apottolu)  Age,  L  e2S. ; 
HcOiffert,  ChriitimUy  in  th»  Apottolu  Ag*,  81-93 ;  Spitta, 
AfotelguoMthU,  1060. ;  BxpotUot't  Oritk  Tulammt,  IL, 
B.  J.  KnowUng,  Aeli;  and  commentarie*  cited  at  Acts,  voL  L 
Ik.  S(,  on  relevant  chapten.  A.  GRIEVE. 


STEWARD  occurs  six  times  in  AV  of  OT.  It 
is  used  in  Gn  IS'  of  Eliezer,  where  for  'steward 
of  my  house'  RV  rightly  substitutes  'he  that  shall 
be  possessor  of  my  house '  (Heb.  <t>'3  PtV\h 
correct  text  and  meaning  of  this  verse  see  Kautzsch- 
Socin's  Oenetit,  Comm.  of  Del.  and  Dillm.  ad  loe., 
and  above  all  Ball's  note  in  Haupt's  OT).  In  Gn 
43U  441.4  "steward 'is  tr"  (both  AV  and  RV)  of 
Vi<9  ?s  'he  who  was  over  his  (Joseph's)  house.' 
The  same  tr"  is  given  by  RV  in  43",  where  the 
Heb.  b  the  same,  but  AV  arbitrarily  and  incon- 
sbtently  gives  'ruler.'  See  art.  Joseph,  vol.  iL 
p.  772".  to  1  K  18»  for  AV '  steward  of  hi*  (Elah's» 
nonae'  RV  substitutes  'who  was  over  <A«  house- 
hold' (n'w).  See  art.  King,  vol.  iL  p.  843«'.  The 
only  remaining  instance  in  AV  b  1  Ch  28'.  The 
Heb.  b  znf,  which  BV  tr.  'rulers.'  In  Dn  1", 
where  AV  gives  Melzar  as  a  prop,  name,  RV 
b  perh.  correct  in  translating  '  the  steward '  ("V^ 
with  the  article  shows  at  least  that  we  have  hei« 
some  title,  although  its  meaning  b  not  certain). 

In  NT  'steward'  b  tr>  of  MT/mros  in  Mt  20* 
(the  steward  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard),  Lk  8* 
(Herod's  steward).  Thb  word  occurs  also  in  Gal  4* 
( AV '  tutors,'  BV  '  guardians ')  and  twice  in  Apocr., 
2  Mao  11»  13' (AV  '.protector,'  RV  'guardian'). 
Elsewhere  in  NT  it  is  the  tr"  of  o{«cori/tot,  which 
b  used  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  Lk  12" 
(the  cogn.  vb.  oUorofUu  occurs  v.',  cf.  2  Mac 
3«),  1  Co  4'-  •  Tit  1',  1  P  4'».  In  Gal  4»  otKooi/ui  is 
coupled  with  iriTporoi  (see  above),  and  b  tr'  in  AV 
'governors,'  BV  'stewards.'  The  former  of  these 
Gr.  terras  occurs  also  in  Ro  16^,  where  RV  has 
'treasurer'  (cf.  1  Es  4«),  AV  'chamberhun.' 

Stevardshlp  loUwoida)  in  lit.  sense  occurs  in  Lk 
16*-*-'  (AV  and  RV),  and  in  metaphorical  sense  b 
substituted  by  RV  for  AV  '  dispensation '  in  1  Co 
9".  So  RVm  gives  'stewardship'  in  Eph  3*,  Col 
1",  ITi  1*  where  'dbpensation'  stands  in  the 
text  J.  A.  Sklbik. 

STILL. — 1.  As  adj.:  the  general  meaning  ia 
tilent,  as  Ps  46»  'Be  still'  (ano,  RVm  'Let  be,' 
LXX  (rxo\iaaTt) ;  Ps  83'  'Be  not  still,  O  God'; 
Is  42"  *  I  have  been  still,  and  refrained  myself ; 
now  will  I  cry ' ;  Mk  4*  '  Peace,  be  stUl '  {red>liiaxro, 
lit  •  be  muzzled ').  Cf-  Ac  I8»  Wye  '  Speke  and 
be  not  stille'  (/xi)  rum}a^t).  Or  it  means  a  low 
sound,  as  1  K  19>'  'A  still  small  voice'  (n^n  S^p 
nm,  lit  as  RVm  '  a  sound  of  gentle  stillness,'  LXX 
^uvj)  atoat  Xerr^t) ;  Ps  23^  'He  leadeth  me  beside 
the  still  waters'  (nhi:^  •p-'^B,  RVm  'waters  of  rest,' 
LXX  BSant  dvaraiVcut :  the  idea  b  'waters 
that  refresh,'  or  'waters  that  are  resting-places' 
[Del.,  Cheyne],  not  'softly  flowing  waters'  as  in 
Is8»). 

From  meaning  'silent '  the  word  passes  naturally 
to  mean  inactive,  as  Jg  18'  'Are  ye  still!  be  not 
slothful  to  go ' ;  I  K  22"  Know  ye  not  that  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take  it  not 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria?' 

2.  As  adv.:  the  idea  of  persistence  is  more  pro- 
minent than  in  modem  usage.  Cf.  Hall,  Works, 
ii.  14,  '  God  uses  still  to  goe  a  way  by  himselfe ' ; 
Adams,  t  Peter,  p.  46, '  If  the  hand  be  still  striking 
and  stabbing,  there  b  a  bloody  heart';  Shake. 
Hamlet,  11.  ii.  42— 

■  Thou  itill  hast  been  the  author  ol  good  tidinga' 

So  1  S  26"  '  Thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and 
also  Shalt  still  prevail ' ;  2  S  16»  '  He  came  forth, 
and  cursed  still  as  he  came ' ;  Ps  84*  '  They  will  be 
still  prabing  thee ' ;  and  Jer  23"  '  They  say  still 
unto  them  Qiat  despise  me'  (RV  ' They  say  con- 
tinually'). J.  Hastimos. 

STOCKS.— See  Crimes  and  PumsHMBNTS,  vol. 
L  p.  627». 
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STOICS  (ZrutcoO.  — When  St  Panl  at  Athens 
encountered  the  Stoics  (Ac  17'*),  they  regardcxi  his 
teaching  as  am  interesting  novelty :  and  so  in  some 
lespecte  it  was.  Jesns  and  the  Resoirection  were 
indeed  *  strange  gods,'  but,  for  all  that^  there  was 
more  in  common  between  St.  Paul  and  his  hearers 
than  either  party  was  perhaps  aware  of.  To 
begin  with,  the  Jews  haa  a  natural  aifiniW  with 
Stoicism.  What  nation  indeed  could  stand  more 
in  need  of  the  philosophy  of  endurance  than  that 
whose  whole  history  was  one  long  record  of  perse- 
cution? The  'courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,' 
which  animated  Stoicism,  was  the  moral  also  of 
the  story  of  the  'seven  brethren  with  their 
mother'  (2  Mac  7).  The  Jews  claimed  kindred 
with  the  Spartans,  who  were  the  ideal  of  Stoicism, 
and  admired  the  Romans,  of  whom  Stoicism  was 
the  ideal  (1  Mao  12).  But,  in  the  next  plaos. 
Stoicism,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  was  not  a  genuine  product  of  Hellenic 
thought  but  an  importation  from  the  East.  '  Its 
essence,  he  says,  '  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Semitic  temperament  and  a  Semitic  spirit  into 
Gr.  philosophy'  {Ethics  o/Arist.  vL).  Not  one  of 
the  famous  Stoic  teachers  was  a  native  of  Greece 

g roper.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school,  who 
onrished  about  B.c.  278,  was  a  native  of  Citinm 
in  Cyprus,  a  Greek  town  in  which  there  was  a 
large  mfnsion  of  Phoenician  settlers  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  §  I).  Hence  Zeno  is  sometimes  called  'the 
Phoenician'  {ib.  ii.  §  114),  and  his  master  Crates, 
tlie  Cynic,  used  jocularly  to  address  him  as  ioiyi- 
WSiov.  His  successor,  CJleanthes  (about  B.C.  263), 
was  a  native  of  Assos.  The  third  head  of  the 
school,  Chrvsippns  (B.C.  280-207  ;  i6.  viL  §  184), 
whose  intellectual  ability  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  its  second  founder,  came  from  Cilicia, 
either  from  Soli  or  from  St.  Paul's  native  city. 
Tarsus.  Tarsus,  indeed,  was  a  very  stronghold  of 
Stoidsm.  To  it  belonged  Zeno,  a  disciple  of 
Clirysippus,  who  seems  himself  at  one  time  to 
have  been  head  of  the  school  {ib.  vU.  §§  35,  41,  84). 
Though  Strabo  in  his  account  of  Tarsus  (xiv.  p. 
674)  says  nothing  of  this  person,  he  mentions 
among  the  Stoic  teachers  who  had  adorned  that 
city,  'Antipater,  Archedemus,  and  Nestor,  and 
further,  the  two  AthenodorL'  Of  these  Antipater 
was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  of  Babylon  (Cic.  ae  Off. 
iii.  §  51),  one  of  the  three  philosophers  who  were 
sent  on  the  famous  embassy  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155 
(Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  vi.  xiv.  9).  He  was  himself 
the  instructor  of  Pan»tius  of  Rhodes  (Cic  de  Div. 
i.  I  6),  who  was  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  the  teacher  of  Posidonius  (of 
Apamea  in  Syria),  who  in  his  turn  numbered 
Cicero  among  nis  hearers.  Arehedemns  is  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertins  (vii.  §§  40,  68,  84)  in 
away  that  would  lead  as  to  think  that  be  followed 
Chiysippus.  Of  Nestor  the  Stoic  nothing  more  is 
known.  Of  the  two  Athenodori,  the  earlier,  known 
as  Cordylion,  died  in  the  house  of  Cato  Uticensis ; 
the  later,  who  was  also  known  as  '  the  Kananite,' 
from  a  village  {Kanna)  in  Cilicia,  was  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  Augustus.  In  his  old  age  he  was  given 
power  to  restore  civil  order  in  his  native  city. 

St.  Paul  then,  coming  from  Tarsus,  the  home  of 
so  many  of  the  Stoics,  was  not  likdy  to  have  been 
a  stranger  to  their  way  of  thinking.  In  his  speech 
on  the  Areopagus  he  seems  to  have  addressed 
himself  more  directly  to  the  Stoic  part  of  his 
audience.  He  deftly  quotedpart  of  a  line  with 
which  thev  were  familiar,  '  His  offspring. 


 ,   ^ —    too,  are 

we,'  probably  thinking  of  the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes, 
though,  the  precise  form  in  which  he  quotes  it 
eomes  from_  the  contemporary  poet  Aratus.* 
Another  point  in  which  the  apostle's  language 

•Itnagrb*  nmsrindthsttlwlaiigaagtot  Ha  Is  itaoDKly 
•ugfMll**  cl  th*  Bjrmn  ol  OtoaathH  (Um  »-18X  iriiioh  might 


is  coloured  by  the  presence  of  Stoic  aaditora,  is  ia 
the  appeal  he  makes  to  their  senticrat  of  cosmo- 
politanism— 'and  he  made  of  oni>  <-vei7  nation  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,' 
while  the  words  which  follow,  '  having  determined 
their  appointed  seasons,  and  the  bounds  of  theii 
habitation,'  express  a  conception  of  fate  and  pro- 
vidence, which  was  common  ground  to  the  apoetle 
and  his  hearers. 

The  constructive  era  of  Greek  thought  had 
already  passed  away  before  the  Stoics  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Neither  they  nor  the  Epicureant 
extended  the  bounds  of  thought,  but  only  empha- 
sized certain  aspects  in  the  philosophy  of  their 
predecessors.  Both  schools  were  intensely  prac- 
tical, and  endeavoured  to  make  philosophy  a  'life,' 
as  Christianity  afterwards  announced  itself  to  be. 
Both  also  were  systems  of  materialism,  and  agreed 
in  discarding  the  abstractions  of  earlier  thought. 
The  Stoics  adopted  the  physical  theory  of  Hera- 
clitus,  the  Epicureans  that  of  Democritos.  With 
both,  however,  physics  were  a  mere  scaffolding  for 
ethics ;  but  the  Stoics  paid  great  attention  to  logi& 
while  the  Epicureans  neglected  this  department  of 
philosophy.  What  was  special  to  the  Stoics  waa 
the  exalted  tone  of  their  morality,  their  grim 
earnestness,  and  their  devout  submission  to  the 
Divine  wilL  Of  the  Stoic  physics  we  seem  to 
have  a  trace  in  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire  (2  P  3»-'-  The  idea  of  the 

soul  going  up  to  heaven  at  death  is  not  alien  to 
their  philosophy.  For  death  with  them  was  the 
resolution  of  man's  compound  nature  into  its 
elements,  and  the  soul,  whose  nature  was  fire  (oL 
Verg.  ^n.  vL  730,  'igneus  est  olli8_  vigor  et 
coilestis  origo'),  struggled  upward  to  its  native 
home  in  the  empyrean.  Without  dogmatizing  on 
disputed  ground,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  com- 
pare Eo  12'  'And  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it,'  with  what  Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  123), 
echoing  the  Stoic  doctrine,  says  of  the  death  of 
Augustus :  '  in  sua  resolutus  initia  ...  animam 
ceelestem  ctelo  reddidit.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Logos  may  not  have  coma 
exclusively  from  Greek  sources  ;  but  at  all  events 
Lactantius  {Div.  Inst.  iv.  9)  admits  that  Zeno  had 
anticipated  the  Christian  teaching :  '  Hnno  ser- 
monem  divinum  ne  philosophi  qmdem  ignorave- 
mnt :  siquidem  Zenon  rerum  nature  dispositorem 
atque  opificem  universitatis  Xiyor  pnedicat,  quem 
et  fatnm  et  necessitatem  rerum  etdeum  et  tuaimum 
Jovis  nuncupat.'  The  words  St  4»  t4  rirra,  ap- 
plied to  God  in  He  2",  are  suggestive  of  the  Stoic 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Bein^: 
'  A<a  nir  yip  ^curi.  Si'  if  wim,'  while  the  words  in 
St.  Pauls  sermon,  'in  him  we  live,'  recall  the 
explanation  offered  of  the  other  form  of  the  name : 
'  Z^fo  Si  KoXoDn,  rap'  taor  toO  trjr  atnis  iarv.' 

The  problem  of  fate  and  freewill,  which  was 
hardly  raised  by  the  Socratio  philosophers,  was 
much  discussed  by  the  Stoics.  In  this  also  they 
display  an  affinity  with  Semitic  speculation.  For 
this  was  the  philosophical  problem  which  divided 
the  Jewish  schools,  as  it  nas  since  divided  the 
Christian  Churches.  The  Pharisees  leaned  strongly 
to  predestination,  as  we  can  see  from  the  senti- 
ments of  Gamaliel  (Ac  5")  and  from  thcae  of  St. 
Panl  himself.  Josephus,  himself  a  Pharisee,  says 
that  that  sect  was  very  like  the  sect  of  the  Stoiea 
among  the  Greeks  (Fi(a,  ch.  ii.). 

Another  point  of  resemblance,  which  justifiea 
this  remark  of  Josephus,  is  the  Stoic  behef  in  a 
future  life.   It  is  true  they  did  not  regard  the 
souls  even  of  good  men  as  being  absolutely  ii* 
mortal.   But  tiiey  held  that  these  were  destinea 

be  used  m  w  nTKument,  ao  far  h  M  goes,  in  tsvoni  d  thi 
Panliiia  Mithonbip  at  thrnt  EpMto. 
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bO  last  until  the  next  re-absorption  of  all  things 
into  th<9  Divine  nature.  God  was  defined  by  the 
Stoics  as  'an  individual  made  up  of  all  being, 
incorruptible  and  ungenerated,  the  fashioner 
of  the  ordered  frame  of  the  universe,  who  at 
certain  periods  of  time  absorbs  all  being  into 
himself,  and  again  generates  it  from  himself' 
(Diog.  I*ert.  vii.  §  137). 

Instead  of  drawing  oat  farther,  as  might  be 
done,  the  parallelism  between  Stoicism  and  Chris- 
tianity, we  will  here  close  with  a  caution.  It 
does  not  follow  that,  because  we  find  a  Stoic 
notion  in  tiie  Kible,  it  has  got  into  it  from  the 
Stoics.  It  may  originally  have  come  to  the  Stoics 
from  the  Jews,  or  both  may  have  borrowed  from 
the  same  sonrce. 

liimuTuu.— The  ohlat  aodent  uthorltiea  for  a  knowledM 
of  the  Stoics  an  Oloero'i  phUoaophlcal  worka,  Mpedally  m 
eVnibtti,  Book  UL;  Diogvoes  LaerUiu,  Book  vU.;  Stobaua,  BcL 
Etk.  pp.  lse-184:  Plutucb,  d«  Bmugiumtiit  SMeti,  ud  de 
Plaeiia  Phibmphunm ;  Saxtna  Einpirioas,  adamu  Math*- 
matieos.  Among  modern  works  nuj  be  mentioned  ZeUer, 
Staiet  and  Bpieunam ;  Sir  Alexander  Qrut,  The  Sthict  tf 
A  ruttttit,  Eewjr  tI.;  Ijghttooti  PhUymiant,  Excunus  on  *  St. 
PmiI  and  Senear'  ST.  UbOBQK  STOCK. 

STOMACH.— In  modem  Eng.  'stomach'  is  con- 
fined to  its  literal  meaning  of  the  receptacle  for 
food  in  the  body.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  Ti 
6^  '  Use  a  little  vrine  for  thy  stomach's  sake ' 
rif  ariiiaxoi').  Bat  in  older  Eng.  the  word  was 
used  figuratively,  as  we  use  '  heart'  or  '  spirit,'  and 
expressed  either  courage  ot  pride. 

The  tianrition  from  the  literal  to  the  fig:  aenie  wa«  the  eaeier 
that  *  stomach'  was  freely  used  for  appetite.  Thus  Fuller, 
Uoly  State,  186, '  A  rich  man  told  a  poore  man  that  be  walked 
to  get  a  stomach  for  his  meat :  And  f ,  said  the  poore  man,  wallc 
to  get  meat  tor  my  stomach.'  The  sense  of  eeuraoe  ('heart')  is 
seen  in  Ridley,  Worke,  8S9,  'Blessed  be  God,  which  was  and  is 
the  giver  of  that  and  all  godly  strength  and  stomach  In  the 
time  of  adversity ' ;  and  in  Coverdale's  tr.  ot  Jos  '  And  senoe 
we  herde  therof,  oure  hert  hath  failed  us,  nether  is  there  a  good 
stomacke  more  In  eny  man,  by  the  reason  of  youre  commynge.' 
Coy.  even  am>Uee  the  word  to  Jehovah  in  Is  42>*  '  The  Lords 
shal  come  forth  as  a  gyaunte,  and  take  a  stomacke  to  him  like 
a  fresh  man  of  warre.'  The  sense  of  pride  is  seen  in  Knox, 
Worke,  iiL  187,  'And  ye  half  a  Queue,  a  woman  of  a  stout 
stomak,  more  styffe  in  opinioun  nor  flexibiU  to  the  veritie'; 
Oolding,  Caf  sin's  Job,  674,  "Therefore  when  wee  oome  to  bears 
a  sermon,  let  us  not  carle  such  a  loftie  stomacke  with  us,  as  to 
ciiecke  avaynst  Qod  when  we  be  reproved  for  our  slnnes' ;  and 
Fuller,  Uolp  Warre,  99,  '  A  man  whoae  stomach  wis  as  high  as 
tiis  birth.'  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Fs  1017,  Pr.  Bk. 
*  a  proud  look  and  liigh  stomatfj*  wlietv  Earle  quotes  in  iUustra- 
tion  liatharlna'a  ohaiaoter  of  Woisey  from  Asmy  VIII.  IV. 
SL  St-^ 

'Be  wis  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  innldng 

Himself  with  princes.' 

The  word  occurs  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
courage  in  2  Mac  7"  '  Stirring  up  her  womanish 
thoughts  with  a  manly  stomach '  {iprm  Ov/uf,  RV 
'  with  manly  passion ').  J.  HASTINGS. 

STOMACHER  is  the  EV  tr.  of  i^-j'P?,  Is  3»  (only). 
The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  term  is  very  un- 
certain. There  is  no  probability  in  the  supposition 
that  it  represents  two  words,  <cif  'widtn'  and 
S'j  'mantle,'  although  the  sense  thus  obtained 
would  yield  an  eflective  contrast  with  the  fol- 
lowing initio :  '  instead  of  a  flowing  mantle, 
a  girding  of  sackcloth'  (Cheyne,  PB,  of.  Dillm.- 
Kittel,  Jes.  ad  loc.).  Others  think  that  the 
antithesis  suggests  that  ^-ft}^  is  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental gvdle  (see  art.  Dbbss,  voL  L  p.  628*). 
The  LXX  tr.  by  xnrin  lucowipivpm,  Aq.  ftin; 
iyaKKtiaiut,  Symm.  mfittwiUt,  Vulg.  facia  pee- 
toralit. 

The  Eng.  word  '  stomacher '  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  a  woman's  dress  which  coverM  the  breast 
and  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  It  was  usually  much 
ornamented,  and  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of 
wealth.  Coverdale  translates  Is  47*  (of  the  de- 
graded danghter  of  Babylon),  'Thoa  uialt  bringe 


forth  the  qneme,  and  grynede  meel,  put  downe  th> 
stomacher,  make  bare  thy  knees,  and  shalt  wade 
thorow  the  water  ryvers.'  J.  A.  Selbib. 

STONE.— 1.  A  fragment  of  rock  of  any  size  from 
a  pebble  up  to  the  most  massive  block.  In  AY 
'  stone '  usually  stands  for  fjK  or  \iSot ;  but  it  also 
occurs  as  the  tr.  of  »"?9  (Pa  137»  141«,  RV  '  rock '), 
of  nx  (Ex  4»,  AV  'sharp  stone,'  RV  'flint,'  Job 
22"),  of  Irt}  (Job  41*',  RV  'potsherd'),  of  T^ny  (2  S 
17'»,  Am  9«,  AVm),  of  rH-pos  (2  Mac  1"  4«  Jn  l"), 
and  of  ^0ot  (Rev  2").  '  Gravel  stones'  is  for  fy? 
(La  3")  ;  '  comer  stones'  for  ni-ij  (Ps  144") ;  ' chief 
comer  stone'  for  iKpoyuruHos  (Eph  2*,  1  P  2') ;  'a 
heap  of  stones '  for  m^syt  (Pr  26'  RV) ;  and  '  Iiewn 
stone '  for  n-ij  (Ex  20*',  1  K  5"  6»  7»-  Is  9'",  La 
3",  Ezk  40",  Am  5").  Conversely  \yH  appears  in 
EV  as  '  weight'  (Lv  19",  Dt  25"-  2  S  14*  Pr  11* 
16"  20»-»  Mio  6",  Zee  5^)  and  as  'plummet'  (Is 
34«  RV). 

The  stones  referred  to  in  Scripture  may  be 
classified  according  to  their  size  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put.  Among  the  smaller  stones 
mentioned  are  '  gravel  stones '  (La  3")  and  '  stones 
of  the  brook  '(IS  17'*',  Job  22").  The  smoothness 
of  the  latter  is  noted  in  1  S  17*,  and  the  effect  of 
water  in  wearing  them  is  alluded  to  in  Job  14". 
Stones  in  the  sou  interfered  with  its  fertility,  and 
it  was  part  of  the  husbandman's  work  to  gather 
them  out.  On  the  other  hand,  to  scatter  stones 
over  the  fields  was  one  way  of  devastating  an 
enemy's  country  (2  K  3"'  *).  These  are  pro^blv 
the  opposite  circumstances  referred  to  in  Ec  3°. 
The  'stony  ground'  (rd  rerawSii,  7-4  verpuSet)  of 
Mt  IS"-  II  is  not  soil  full  ot  stones,  but  shallow 
soil  with  rook  near  the  surface  (RV  'rocky'). 
Stones  were  convenient  missiles  for  the  hand  (Ex 
21«',  2  S  16*  Sir  22"  27»,  2  Mao  1"  4«i,  Mk  12<), 
for  the  sling  (Jg  20",  1  S  17*-  «•»  1  Ch  2  Ch 
26",  Pr  26»,  Jth  6",  Sir  47*),  or  for  larger  military 
engines  (2  Ch  26",  1  Mac  6").  Josephus  (BJ  ill. 
vii.  23,  v.  vi.  3)  gives  an  account  of  these  engines 
as  used  in  the  sieges  of  Jotapata  and  Jerasalem. 
Stone  projectiles  roughly  spherical,  and  13  or  14  in. 
in  diameter,  have  been  found  at  liani&s  (Merrill, 
E.  of  Jordan,  p.  624).  A  stonecast  was  a  rough 
measure  of  distance  (Lk  22").  Stone  -  throwing 
might  prove  fatal  (Nu  3d"- and  was  a  common 
method  by  which  death-sentences  were  executed, 
and  in  which  popular  violence  found  vent.  The 
verbs  ^py,  on,  Xtffdfw,  jcoroXtOdfti),  Xiffo/SoX^u,  are  used 
to  denote  this  practice.  A  heap  of  stones  was  some- 
times raised  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  were 
thus  put  to  death  (Jos  7*'*),  or  who  were  other- 
wise executed  (Jos  8*)  or  slain  (2  .S  18").  This  is 
perhaps  the  fate  referred  to  in  Is  14",  La  3".  Such 
neaps  were  also  placed  over  ordinary  tombs  for  pro- 
tection or  to  mark  the  spot  (see  BURIAL,  vol.  t.  p. 
333*).  The  density  of  stones  (Pr  27')  made  them 
convenient  for  use  as  weights  (see  list  of  passages 
above)  and  plummets  (Is  34"),  and  also  for  attach- 
ing to  anything  to  be  sunk  in  water,  like  Jeremiah's 
book  of  prophecy  ( Jer  51"),  or  the  body  of  a  criminal 
to  be  executed  by  drowning  (Mt  18*  II).  Sharp  stones 
were  used  as  knives  (Ex  4*,  Mk  5*).  In  the  former 
case  the  reference  is  probably  to  artificially  fash- 
ioned knives  of  flint  such  as  have  been  recently 
found  among  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Egypt 
(see  Flint,  vol.  ii.  p.  15  ;  Knife,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 ;  and 
Petrie  and  QuibeU,  Naquada  and  BalUta,  pp.  55- 
69).  Vessels  of  stone  are  mentioned  in  Ex  7", 
Jn  2^.  In  connexion  with  the  former  passage, 
see  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  ii.  8 ;  Petrie  and 
Quibell,  Naquada  and  BaUai,  p.  10.  Small  stones 
or  pebbles  were  originally  used  in  voting,  and  the 
counters  of  metal,  etc,  afterwards  employed  were 
still  caUed         (4  Mac  16",  Ac  2ef»). 

Among  larger  stones,  be^es  mill-stones  (for 
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which  aee  Mill,  vol.  iii.  p.  369),  may  be  noticed 
chose  which  covered  wells  (Gn  29"' *•••'")  and  de- 
posits of  treasure  (Sir  29"),  and  those  which  closed 
the  mouths  of  caves  (Jos  10"- "),  pits  used  as  dens  ( Dn 
6"),  and  rock-hewn  tombs  (Mt  ^7").  The  entrances 
of  tombs  were  closed  sometimes  by  stone  doors  bung 
on  stone  pivots,  and  sometimes  by  circular  slal^ 
like  millstones  set  on  edge,  which  rolled  in  grooves 
athwart  the  openings,  tne  grooves  being  sloped  so 
as  t>3  males  the  stone  easy  to  roll  to  the  door  and 
difficult  to  roll  away  again.  The  entrance  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem  has  both  kinds 
of  stone  doors  (see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  pp. 
406-7,  and  SWP  Special  Papers,  p.  280  ff.).  Og's 
'  bedstead  of  iron '  (Dt  3")  was  probably  a  sarco- 
phagus of  basalt,  snch  as  have  heia  found  in  abund- 
ance E.  of  the  Jordan  (see  Driver,  Deut.  in  loc.). 

Certain  large  stones  served  as  landmarks,  such 
as  the  great  stone  in  Gibeon  (2  S  20"),  the  stone  of 
Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben  (Jos  15*  18"),  the  stone  of 
Zoheleth  (1  K  1»),  the  stone  Ezel  (1  S  20"  MT). 
Other  large  stones  had  a  more  or  less  sacred  char- 
acter. Rnde  stone  monuments  of  religious  origin 
are  still  plentiful  E.  of  the  Jordan,  though  they 
are  not  found  W.  of  it  except  in  Galilee.  They 
have  been  divided  into  four  classes,  menhirs  or 
pillars,  dolmens  or  stone  tables,  eaima  or  stone 
neaps,  and  cromlechs  or  stone  circles.  Examples 
of  the  first  class  are  the  'pillar'  which  Jacob  set 
up  at  Bethel  and  anointed  (Gn  28'"  35"),  and  that 
w^ich  he  erected  at  Mizpah  (Gn  31*).  In  early  Sem- 
itic religion  these  pillars  were  associated  with  the 
presence  of  a  deity,  and  were  smeared  with  blood 
or  oil  aa  an  act  of  worship  (see  Pillah,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
879-81).  In  some  cases  a  rude  stone  pillar  seems 
to  have  served  simply  aa  a  memorial  (Jos  24'"- 

1  S  7")  or  as  a  monument  to  the  dead  (cf.  1  Mac  13", 

2  K  23"  RV.  Ezk  39").  WhUe  at  first  the  sacred 
stone  representing  the  deit^  served  also  as  an  altar, 
the  latter  came  to  be  distinct  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  might  be  a  natural  rock  ( Jg  6*o-  13^',  1 S 
6"  14")  or  artificially  built  of  stone.  In  the  latter 
case  the  stones  were  unhewn  (Ex  20*,  Dt  27''-', 
Jos  8").  Elijah's  altar  on  Carmel  was,  no  doubt,  of 
this  kmd  (1  K  18*"-)-  Under  the  Maccabees  the 
stones  of  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering  in  the  temple 
were  laid  aside  aa  defiled  and  a  new  altar  was  buUt 
(1  Mac  4^").  Ezekiel's  ideal  temple  was  to  be 
provided  with  hewn  stone  tables  for  slaying  the 
sacrifices  (Ezk  40")  (see  Altab,  vol.  L  pp.  76,  76, 
and  Robertson  Smith,  RS  184  ff.,  214).  The  narra- 
tive in  Gn  31  mentions  a  cairn  ( W)  as  well  as  a  pillar 
at  Mizpah.  The  stones  set  np  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Jos  4)  were  an  example  of  a  circle  with  a  memorial 
significance  (Conder,  Syrian  Stone-lore,  220 ;  Ben- 
zinger,  Heb.  Arch.  SOS.,  37S,  380).  Inscriptions 
might  be  placed  upon  monnmental  stones  (Dt 
27*' '),  on  altars  (Jos  8"),  or  on  stone  tablets  such 
as  those  on  which  the  Law  was  engraved.  Stone, 
like  wood,  was  among  the  commonest  materials 
out  of  which  idolatrous  images  were  made  (Jer  2", 
Hab  2'*  etc).  Snch  images,  as  well  as  sacred 
pillars,  were  forbidden  in  Lv  2(3'. 

The  most  important  use  of  stone  was,  of  coarse, 
for  building.  For  this  purpose  it  was  regarded  as 
superior  to  orick  (Is  9"),  which  was  substituted  for 
it  in  Babylonia  (Gn  11').  The  chief  references  to 
stone  as  a  building  material  are  in  connexion  with 
the  temple.  Stone  was  among  the  preparatory 
stores  collected  by  David  (1  Ch  22>*->»  29*).  The 
foundation  of  the  temple  consisted  of  great  costly 
hewn  stones  (1  K  6"-  '"7"),  and  the  superstructure 
was  also  of  stone,  though  covered  with  wood  (1  K 
6"  7''  ").  The  stones  were  brought  to  the  site 
in  a  prepared  state  (IK  6^).  Hewn  stone  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  repairs  executed  by 
Joash  (2  K  12")  and  Josiah  (2  K  22«,  2  Ch  34»), 
and  stone  was  among  the  materials  of  the  second 


temple  (Hag  2",  Ezr  5»  6*,  1  Es  6«-  »).  The  siza 
and  splendour  of  the  stones  of  Herod's  temple  are 
referred  to  in  Mt  24'-»||.  Contrasted  with  the 
process  of  building  is  that  of  demolishing  (Mic  1*, 
La  4').  The  stones  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  were 
dear  to  the  exiles  (Ps  102").  The  opponents  of 
Nehemiah  laughed  at  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the 
city  walls  with  stones  from  among  the  rubbish 
(Neh4»-»). 

Some  of  the  great  stones  in  the  foundation  wall 
of  the  temple  are  visible  in  the  Jews'  Wailing 
Place.  Other  parts  of  the  wall  have  been  reached 
by  recent  excavation,  notably  at  the  S.E.  comer. 
The  lowest  stone  at  this  pomt  is  14  ft.  long  and 

3  ft.  8  in.  high,  'squared  and  polished,  with  a 
finely  dressed  face.'  If  the  present  foundation, 
whicn  rests  on  the  solid  rock,  be  really  that  of 
Solomon's  temple,  then  this  stone  is  the  '  founda- 
tion '  or  '  chief  comer  stone '  so  often  referred  to 
in  Scripture  (Is  28",  Ps  US^,  Mt  21<»  ||  Ac  4«,  1  P 
2").  While  the  'head  of  the  comer*  is  a  founda- 
tion stone,  the  'head  stone'  ('vpiih  Zee  4')  is  the 
highest  and  the  last  to  be  placed.  Large  as  the 
temple  stones  are,  they  are  small  compared  with 
some  found  in  the  ruins  of  Baalbek.  Three  of 
these,  forming  one  course,  are  the  largest  hewn 
stones  in  the  world.  They  are  all  13  ft.  high 
and  as  many  thick,  and  their  respective  lengths 
are  64,  63^,  and  63  ft.  A  still  larger  stone,  70  ft. 
long,  14  ft.  thick,  and  14  ft.  high,  lies  in  the 
adjacent  quarry.  For  methods  of  transporting 
such  stones,  see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  302-10. 
The  remains  of  quarries  are  visible  in  many  places 
in  Palestine,  and  their  extent  affords  a  measure 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  building  sites  near  them. 
The  greatest  quarries  at  Jerusalem  are  the  caverns 
under  Bezetha,  from  which  a  great  part  of  the 
stone  work  of  the  city  has  been  excavated.  Traces 
of  the  process  of  working  the  quarry  stUl  remain. 
The  blocks  were  sejnrated  from  the  rock  by  cut- 
tings from  3  to  6  in.  wide  made  all  round  them 
wiUi  some  instrument  like  a  pick.  The  margins 
of  the  stones  were  dressed  with  toothed  chisels 
(Benzinger,  ffeb.  Arch.  238).  In  the  basaltic 
rocks  01  Bashan  there  are  many  circular  holes 

4  or  6  ft.  deep,  and  as  great  in  diameter,  from 
which  millstones  have  been  quarried  (Merrill,  E. 
of  Jordan,  p.  25). 

A  few  references  to  stone  are  of  a  svmbolio 
character.  Jeremiah  was  directed  to  hicle  some 
great  stones  in  the  clay  of  a  brick-kiln  at  the 
entrance  to  Pharaoh's  house  at  Tahpanhes,  to  be 
a  foundation  for  the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  would  be  set  up  in  that  place  (Jer  43*-  '•). 
In  Zee  3'  a  stone  with  seven  eyes  (or  facets)  is  set 
before  Joshua  the  high  priest,  and  an  inscription 
is  to  be  placed  upon  it.  This  stone  has  been  van- 
onsly  understood  as  referring  to  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  temple,  the  '  head  stone '  of  Zee  4^  a 
jewel  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate,  or  in  Zerub- 
babel's  crown,  or  the  finished  temple  as  a  whole 
(see  G.  A.  Smith,  Ttcelve  Prophets,  ii.  296).  The 
white  stone  with  a  new  name  written  on  it  (Rev 
2")  is  likewise  an  obscure  symbol.  From  the 
reference  in  the  same  verse  to  the  '  hidden  manna' 
the  'white  stone'  has  been  connected  with  the 
Roman  tessera  hospiialis — the  token  divided  be- 
tween two  friends  who  had  entered  into  hospitium, 
and  handed  down  to  their  descendants,  so  as  to 
secure  perpetual  mutual  hospitality ;  or  with  the 
tessera  fruTnentaria — the  token  in  exchange  for 
which  a  free  grant  of  com  was  given  to  the  poorer 
citizens  of  Riome.  Putting  aside  the  reference  to 
tile  manna,  a  possible  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  tessera  gladiatoria,  an  oblong  token  of  ivory 
given  to  a  gladiator  when  he  had  passed  success- 
fully through  a  certain  number  ot  contests.  It 
had  inscribe  on  it  the  name  of  the  combatant  and 
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that  of  his  trainer,  the  date  of  his  first  victory  and 
the  letters  SP  (spectatxu).  In  Kev  IS''  the  de- 
struction of  '  Babylon '  is  symbolized  by  an  angel 
easting  a  g^eat  stone  into  the  sea. 

The  various  properties  of  stone  give  rise  to 
numerous  comparisons.  The  Egyptians  sank  in 
the  sea  like  a  stone  (Ex  15",  Neh  9").  Fear  made 
the  enemies  of  Israel  still  as  a  stone  (Ex  15"). 
Nabal  became  as  a  stone  before  his  death  (1  S  25*'). 
The  heart  of  leviathan  is  firm  as  a  stone  (Job  41**). 
The  strength  of  stone  is  also  alluded  to  in  Job  6". 
Ice  is  compared  to  stone  (Job  SS").  Other  fignra- 
tive  usages  are  frequent.  The  deadness  and 
sterility  of  stone  gives  point  to  the  Baptist's  sav- 
ing in  Mt  3*  II ;  so  witn  its  dumbness  (Hab  2", 
Lk  19"),  and  inedibUity  (Mt  4»  7»  II).  Its  weight 
suggests  what  Jerusalem  will  be  to  the  nations 
(Zee  12*),  and  what  wisdom  is  to  the  unlearned 
(Sir  6").  Its  hardness  supplies  a  metaphor  for 
hardness  of  heart  (Ezk  11"  SO'').  As  a  contrast 
to  this,  Ezekiel's  figure  is  combined  with  an  allu- 
tiion  to  the  inscribed  tables  of  the  Law  in  2  Co  3*. 
The  new  name  UH-pot  given  to  Simon  (Jn  1*») 
denoted  the  firmness  of  his  character  in  the  future. 
A  slothful  man  is  compared  to  a  'defiled  stone' 
(Sir  22>).  God  is  called  '  the  stone  of  Israel '  (Gn 
49^).  The  Messiah's  kingdom  is  represented  in 
Dn  2^  as  a  stone  cut  ont  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  which  breaks  in  pieces  the  composite  ima^ 
symbolizing  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Cbnst 
uses  a  similar  figure  regarding  Himself  (Mt  21" 
TR,  Lk  20").  Isaiah  describes  the  Deliverer  of 
Jndah  as  a  'foundation'  and  a  'corner  stone.' 
Christ  applies  Ps  118''  to  Himself  (Mt  21*'  ||),  and 
similar  applications  are  found  in  Ac  4",  1  P  2*^. 
In  the  latter  passage  Christ  is  called  a  'living 
stone,'  and  Christians  are  also  called  'living 
stbnes.'  The  same  ideas  of  Christ  as  the  comer 
stone  and  Christians  as  forming  a  building  along 
with  Him,  appear  in  Eph  2*^". 

2.  Anatomical— a  testicle,  Lv  21*»  (j^),  Dt  23» 
(in  a  free  tr.  of  n?T-JP!f?),  Job  40"  (iij»,  R  V  '  thigh '). 

Jjlbi^b  Patrick 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  —  This  snbiect  is  both 
obscore  and  complex,  and  one  on  which  no  help 
is  to  be  ^ined  by  relying  on  modem  traditional 
results.  The  only  satisfactory  way  to  treat  it 
is  as  a  series  of  qnite  independent  stages  of  re- 
search :— i.  The  actual  stones  known  to  (a)  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  (b)  the  earlv  Greeks,  (c)  the 
Roman  writers.  iL  The  equivalence  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  names,  iii.  The  substances  desu;nated 
by  the  Greek  names,  iv.  The  sid^-lights  on  the  sub- 
ject from  (a)  the  Arabic  or  other  versions,  (6)  the 
colour  arrangement,  (c)  beliefs  about  stones,  eto._ 

i.  It  is  obviously  useless  to  attempt  to  identify 
gems  which  were  unknown  before  the  Roman 
age  with  any  of  the  eaurlier  names,  and  hence 
the  diamona  and  the  sapphire  are  outside  of 
the  question.  It  is  aJso  qnite  useless  to  expect 
the  same  distinctions  between  stones  that  we  now 
make  by  chemical  and  orystallographio  classifica- 
tion. Uilferent  materials,  if  of  the  same  appear- 
ance, were  doubtless  classed  under  the  same  name, 
such  as  beryl  and  green  felspar,  or  camelian  ana 
fleshy  felspar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
material,  under  diiferent  appearances,  would  have 
different  names,  such  as  the  many  diflTerent  aspects 
of  quartz,  in  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  car- 
nelian,  red  jasper,  green  jasper,  and  yellow  jasper. 

The  stones  commonly  known  to  the  Egyptians 
for  jewellery  and  engraving  are  as  follow^  those 
not  luiown  as  engraved  being  in  brackets.  These 
are  arranged  according  to  the  colours,  which  would 
be  naturu  classification,  and  which  shows  what  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  under  a  single  name.  The 
transparent  stones  are  in  italics,  according  to  the 
varietiw  actually  found.    BLACK:  [faomatite]. 


obsidian.  Blue  :  amethvit,  lazulL  Gbeen  : 
serpentine,  felspar,  [beryl],  jasper,  turquoisei 
Yellow  :  agate,  jasper.  BROWN  :  sard,  [corun- 
dum]. Red  :  red  sard,  [ffamet],  felspar,  carnelian, 
jasper.  White  :  quartz,  milky  quartz,  chalcedony. 
Two  stones  that  might  reasonaoly  be  expected  in 
early  use,  but  have  never  yet  been  found  m  Egypt 
before  Greek  times,  are  the  onyx  or  nicolo  (known 
to  the  Romans  as  ^gyptilla),  and  the  olivine  = 
peridot  (modem  chrysolite),  from  the  Red  Sea. 
And  the  beryl  is  rare  before  Graeco-Roman  times. 

The  early  Greeks,  down  to  Theophrastus,  appear 
to  have  hail  much  the  same  series  as  the  Egyp- 
tians; but  in  Roman  times,  with  extended  com- 
merce, more  of  the  stones  became  known  which  we 
now  class  as  gems.  With  these,  however,  we  are 
not  here  concerned  in  OT  usage. 

ii.  The  second  consideration  is  the  equivalence 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names.  For,  as  we  have 
only  a  few  vague  indications  of  the  meanings  of 
the  Hebrew  names,  or  connexions  of  those  with 
other  languages,  it  is  really  the  tradition  of  the 
times  of  the  LXX  that  has  to  be  almost  entirely 
trusted.  Of  lists  of  stones  there  are  five  to  t>e 
considered,  —  The  list  of  the  breastplate  (Ex 
SB"-"),  that  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ezk  28"),  the 
translation  of  these  two  lists  in  the  LXX,  and  the 
foundations  in  Rev  21>*-'*.  All  these  lists  are 
certainly  connected,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  state- 
ment of them. 


5  Bbeketh 

6  YahlUam 

12  Tftsbtpheh 


8  TahUSm 
«  TilshCpheh 
09  Bkrelrath 


Tax  BRBAsmm 

2  Pi(dah 
6  Sappir 
8  ShfiM 
11  Shatum 


1  'Odem 
4  Ndphekh 
7  Leabem 
10  XudiUb 


TBI  KlSO  OF  Ttri. 

2  Pittlah  1  'Odem 

6  Shoham  4  Tarabtah 

8  NAphekh  7  gappir 


BRuamiATs  AXD  Kino  or  Tm.  LXX. 
S  Smuagdos         2  Topazion  1  Sardloa 

OSS  laapis  6  Sappbelns         4  Anthrax 

9  Ametbyatos        8  Acnatis  7  Lipurion 

12  Ooychfam         11  Betylllon  10  CtaryaoUttKis 

Tax  FouHDATion. 

1  laafHs  2  Sappheiras  S  ChalkedSn 

4  Smam^oa  6  Sardonyx  6  Sardion 

7  ChrysoliUias       8  Berylloa  9  Topazion 

ID  Cbiyaopnun*     11  Hj-aUnthos  12  Amethjnto* 

Several  problems  meet  us  here.  The  LXX  mnst 
either  have  found  the  lists  of  Ex.  and  Ezek.  alike, 
or  else  have  altered  one  into  conformity  with  the 
other.  There  is  one  sign  of  confusion  in  the  LXX, 
where  silver  and  gold  are  interpolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  series  (marked  S  and  G  here) ;  where- 
as the  Heb.  in  E^k.  has  gold  at  the  end  (marked  G 
here) ;  so  far  the  Hebrew  is  the  more  consistent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  list  in 
Ezek.  has  been  written  with  the  list  in  Ex.  in  view : 
the  first  two  names  being  the  same,  the  2nd  line 
being  the  4th  line  in  Ex.,  and  the  3rd  line  being 
6, 4,  3  of  Ex.  in  inverted  order,  all  show  that  Ezek. 
is  apparently  a  corrupted  copy  of  Ex.,  perhaps 
changed  by  the  prophet  quoting  from  memo^. 

But  here  another  difficulty  arises:  the  ySxhipheh 
12  in  Ex.  cannot  but  be  intended  by  tospw  6, 
while  the  ydshipheh  is  6  in  Ezekiel.  Here  LXX 
agrees  with  Ezek. ;  while,  in  fapptr  6  in  Ex.  and 
7  in  Ezek. ,  the  LXX  agrees  with  Ex.  in  5  sappheiros. 
In  another  point  probably  Ex.  agrees  with  LXX  ; 
bdreieth,  the  'flashing'  or  'lightning'  stone,  is 
proMbly  quartz  crystal ;  and  smaragdos,  which 
it  parallels  in  Ex.,  is  also  probably  quartz,  as  we 
shtul  see  further  on.  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
safest  to  take  Ex.  and  LXX  as  equivalent  lists ; 

*  The  Oreek  fonns  an  kept  bere  to  avoid  confoeloii  wltk 
reng)t«h  names  darlvad  fram  tbem,  whiob  now  denote  dlffemit 
stones. 
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granting  a  tntnsposition  of  12  and  6,  probably  in 
th<9  Hebrew. 

iiL  Next  we  come  to  the  third  section — the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  names;  and  for  this  we 
most  remember  that  the  series  should  correspond 
to  the  stones  actually  in  use  in  early  times,  and 
not  to  those  which  may  have  had  those  names  in 
GrEeco-Roman  writings.  (1)  Sardiot  =■  '6dem,  is 
the  '  blood '-coloured  stone  (Heb.) ;  and  as  none  of 
the  early  ones  except  red  Jasper  can  be  so  de- 
scribed, it  seems  that  this  must  oe  intended. 

(2)  Topazion  =  pifdak,  is  reputed  to  be  the 
peridot,  because  of  its  being  described  as  imported 
from  tho  Red  Sea,  as  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
and  as  the  softest  of  precious  stones.  The  di£B- 
culty  in  this  is  that  no  instance  is  known  of 
peridot  in  Egyptian  work  ;  and  this  would  lead  us 
to  look  for  some  similar  stone  as  the  earlier  repre- 
sentative of  pifdah.  The  transparent  precious 
serpentine  was  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  is  of  closely 
the  same  colour ;  in  fact,  of  the  same  composition, 
but  hydrated.  This,  then,  has  the  beet  claim  to  be 
the  original  stone,  for  which  the  harder  olivine, 
peridot,  was.  later  substituted.  The  Arabic  has 
asfar,  'yellow,'  which  corresponds  with  peridot. 

(3)  Smaraadat  =  bdreixth.  This  ia  commonly 
supposed  to  oe  emerald  :  but,  as  there  is  beiyl  also 
in  the  list,  it  ia  unlikely  that  a  slight  variety  of 
purer  and  less  pure  colour  should  give  occasion  to 
repeat  the  same  stone.  There  are  two  indications 
that  in  nnaragdos  is  included  rock-crystal.  Pliny 
mentions  the  shortsighted  Nero  using  an  eye-glass 
of  rnnaragdui  \  the  difficulty  of  getting  emerald 
free  from  flaws  and  large  enough  iax  an  eye-gla^ 
the  depth  of  colour  (for  this  was  not  the  lighter 
bervl),  and  the  greater  hardness  of  emerald,  all 
make  that  stone  very  unlikely.  The  colourless 
rock-crystal  is  far  more  probably  the  material 
used.  And  in  Rev  4^  there  is  described — a  rain- 
bow like  a  tmaragdui:  now  a  colourless  stone 
is  the  only  one  that  can  show  a  rainbow  of  pris- 
matic colours;  and  the  hexagonal  prism  of  rock- 
crystal,  if  one  face  is  not  developed  (as  is  often  the 
case),  gives  a  prism  of  60*,  suitable  to  show  a 
spectrum.  The  confusion  with  emerald  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  both  stones  crystallizing  in 
hexagonal  prisms;  and,  as  the  emerald  varies 
through  the  aquamarine  to  a  colourless  state, 
there  is  no  obvious  separation  between  it  and 
quartz  crystal.  The  meaning  of  bdrefpeth,  the 
'flashing'  or  'lightning'  stone,  agrees  with  the 
brilliancy  of  rock  -  crystal.  The  Arabic  has 
tamurod=  smaragdits. 

(4)  Anthrax  =  twphekh.  The  former  name  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  carbuncle,  which  is  the 
dark  clear  red  darnet.  Garnet  was  a  favourite 
stone  in  Egypt  for  beads,  but  ia  not  found  en- 
graved, at  least  not  till  late  times. 

(5)  Sappheirot^tappir.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  equivalence  of  these  names;  yet  they  do 
not  mean  our  sapphire  or  corundum,  as  that  was 
quite  unknown  in  early  times,  and  probably  too 
bard  to  be  engraved.  Pliny's  description  of  it  as 
opaque  and  speckled  with  gold,  shows  it  to  have 
been  our  lapis-laxuli,  which  was  used  and  greatly 
valued  in  early  times. 

(6)  As  we  cannot  sever  the  iatpii  from  the 
ySahipheh,  we  must  assume  a  corruption  in  either 
the  Heb.  or  Greek.  The  Greek  is  more  probably 
correct,  as  the  iatpii  was  certainly  opaque,  and 
would  well  consort  with  the  opaque  lazulL  We 
must  restore,  then,  (6)  itupi*=yatMpKtk.  The  ear- 
liest jaspers  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  appear 
to  have  been  green ;  and  a  dark  green  jasper  was 
a  favourite  stone  among  early  Greek  engravers, 
and  osed  also  by  Egyptians.  This  ia  probably, 
then,  the  Mupi*. 

(7)  Liguritm^hthtm.   The  ligurion  ia  •  cor- 


ruption of  Ivncurion,  described  as  brilliant  yellow, 
and  in  Greek  times  apparently  identified  with  the 
jacinths  zircon.  As  this  is  unknown  in  Egyptian 
work,  probably  yellow  qoartz  or  agate  (R.)  was 
intended  by  leaAem. 

(8)  Achate*  =  sMbd,  This  is  agreed  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  varieties  of  modem  agates.  The 
black  and  white  banded  is  said  to  be  probably  the 
variety  earliest  known  as  achates  to  the  Greeks ; 
but  this  ia  little,  if  at  aU,  known  in  Egypt  until 
Greek  times.  From  the  contrasts  of  colour  in  the 
series  a  red  agate  would  be  the  more  likely  here  ; 
but  a  grey  and  white  is  the  only  doeelv-banded 
agate  that  occurs  in  Egyptian  work.  If  fKossible 
we  should  expect  the  carnelian  here,  as  it  is  a 
usual  stone,  and  yet  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  list. 

{9)  A methystot = 'ahldmah.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  this  beine  the  modem  amethyst,  which  waa 
freanently  used  in  Egypt  at  an  early  date^  and 
well  engraved. 

(10)  Chryaolithoa=tarshUh.  This  stone  among 
later  Greelcs  is  probably  the  topaz ;  but,  as  that 
was  quite  unknown  in  earlier  times,  some  other 
golden-coloured  stone  must  be  intended.  As  clear 
yellow  quartz  is  already  fixed  to  the  ligwrion,  that 
IS  not  in  question  ;  nor  would  a  transparent  yeUow 
stone  be  so  appropriately  termed  '  golden '  as  an 
opaque  one.  The  bright  yellow  Jasper  was  finely 
eneraved  bv  the  Egyptians  of  the  18th  dynasty 
and  onwara,  and  that  may  well  be  the  'golden 
stone '  or  ehrj^tolithot. 

(11)  BeiyUu>n=shdham. — ^It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  u  the  modem  beryl,  the  opaque  green 
variety  of  the  emerald  ;  and  vrith  this  waa  doubt- 
less confused  the  green  felspar,  which  is  only  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  by  its  br^hter  cleavage 
and  lustre.  As  the  felspar  was  far  more  usual 
for  jewellery  than  the  beryl  in  early  times,  it  ia 
pretty  certain  that  it  waa  the  thiham,  afterwarda 
confused  with  the  beryL 

(12)  As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  ySihipheh 
has  probably  changed  places  in  the  Hebrew  with 
yahdlom,  and  therefore  (12)  onffeMonsxyahaldm 
seems  to  be  the  probable  equivalence.  This  is 
usually  accepted  as  being  the  modem  onyx ;  but 
such  a  stone  m  layers  was  apparently  not  known 
to  early  engravers,  the  first  dated  example  l>eing 
of  the  28th  dynasty.  There  is,  however,  no  other 
stone  which  seems  more  probable  for  this  name. 

It  may  be  as  well  now  to  state  what  stones  that 
were  used  for  early  engraving  stand  outside  of  the 
identiiications  we  have  arrived  at,  and  appear  not 
to  have  been  used  in  the  breastplate.  The  follow- 
ing were  all  wrought  in  Egypt :  obsidian,  black 
jasper,  hBmatite,fawn-coIoureirchert,  milky  (quartz, 
chalcedony,  and  tnrquoise.  Thus  no  stnkug  or 
important  stone  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  Ex. 
except  turquoise,  which  was  mainly  used  before 
4000  B.C.,  and  in  late  times.  But  we  have  in 
several  cases  put  down  two  stones  to  one  name, 
where  they  were  such  as  were  likely  to  have  hem 
confounded  in  one  class  together. 

iv.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  colour.  The 
breastplate  would  apparently  have  stood  thn»— 

5  White  quute         S  Tellow  MipenUiM    I  Red  juper 

6  Oreen  Juper  6  Blue  lazuli  4  Red  guiiet 

9  Purple  unethjit     8  Red  oarnellaa  7  Yellow  tgnf 

IS  White  ud  black    11  Oreen  (eliiMr        10  YeUow  jatper 
onyx 

Here  there  is  good  contrast  maintained  except  in 
the  right  column,  where  there  are  two  reds  together 
and  two  yellows ;  but  none  of  these  are  in  seriona 
doubt,  and  if  any  change  is  suggested  it  would  be 
by  transposing  two  of  these.  The  first  entry  seems 
well  fixed  in  the  lists ;  and  the  fourth  cannot 
change  with  the  seventh  without  bringing  red 
garnet  and  camelian  t<^ther.   If,  however,  the 
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fourth  and  tenth  interchanged,  then  the  opaque 
yellow  jasper  would  be  next  to  the  opaque  lazuli 
and  in  une  with  opaque  green  jasper,  which  would 
be  harmonious.  Should  this  be  accepted,  then  the 
red  garnet,  anthrax,  would  be  tarshUh  (R.) ;  and 
the  yellow  jasper,  ehtysolithos,  would  be  nophekh. 

There  now  remains  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  stones  in  Rev.  to  those  in  the  OT.  They 
have  evidently  some  connexion  ;  but  sometimes  in 
the  object  order,  sometimes  in  the  verbal  order, 
the  Heb.  reckoning  running  contrary  to  Greek. 
Thus  there  is — 

Ex.  LZZ  e  laapli  6  Sappbdro* 

BeT,       1  laapia  I  Sapphelnx 

Ex.  S  Smangdoa  >  Topulon  1  Swilloii 
Bar.       4  Smangdoa        t  Sardonyx       8  Sardion 

Ex.  10  ChiysoUUias  11  BeiyllioD  12  Onychion 
B«T.       7  Cbryaolitboa      8  Beryllos        >  Topazlon 

Ex.        7  Upirion  8  AohaUa        •  Amethyitoi 

Ber.      10  Cfaiyaoprara    11  ByaUntboa  18  Amatbyitoa 

Here  topaxion  and  tardonyx  appear  to  have 
changed  places ;  as,  if  so,  the  topazwn  would  agree 
in  both,  and  the  onychion  compare  with  the  tar- 
donyx. The  chrysoprasos  may  well  be  a  later 
name  of  the  ligvrion.  There  is,  in  any  case,  a 
strong  influence  of  the  LXX  lists  on  the  Rev.  list ; 
but  yet  it  seems  much  like  the  apparent  relation 
by  memory  of  the  Ezek.  list  with  the  Ex.  list  in 
the  Hebrew. 

A  few  stones  occur  in  Rev.  that  are  not  in  LXX. 
(3)  Chalkeddn  was  a  green  stone  according  to 
Pliny,  from  the  copper  mines  near  Chalcedon.  As 
it  was  only  found  in  veiy  small  pieces,  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  dUmtase  (silioate  of  copper)  seems 
not  unlikely,  as  that  ia  in  small  crystals.  (6) 
Sardonyx  is  doubtless  the  red  and  white  onyx. 
(7)  Chrysolithos  in  the  Roman  age  was  the  present 
topaz ;  while  (0)  topazion  was  the  present  cnFysol- 
ite=  peridot.  (10)  Chrysopraaofwaa  probably  the 
green  chalcedony,  or  the  plasma.  (11)  Hyakmtkos 
was  the  present  iapphlre,  according  to  the  account 
of  it  by  Solinus.  Of  these  stones  m  Rev.  there  is 
far  less  doubt  than  of  those  in  OT,  as  the  writers 
on  gems  are  nearly  contemporaiy  with  Rev.,  and 
describe  the  gems  m  detaiL 

The  shavdr  of  Ezk  3>  'harder  than  flint'  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  Egyptian  atmer  and 
the  Greek  tmirit,  both  of  whi<£  mean  corundum 
or  emery.  The  hardness  of  that  stone  agreeing 
with  the  description  in  Ezek.,  leaves  no  douot  that 
it  is  the  thOmlbr. 

Finally,  we  nuqr  here  ■nsunariM  the  results — 

Htb.    Or-HLIZ),  Surly.  Laf. 

Odem       Bardlon  BsdJaqMT  Said 

'Abliundi   Amathyitas  Ametbytt 
B&relFeth    Smangdoa  Qoarti  omtal  Emenid 

Leshem      Ligurlon  YsUow  agate 

NSphekh    Antluax  Oainet-Oarbunala 

(orOhiyfoUtlisst    TaUowJaaper  Topai) 
Fltdah       Topaxioa  Tellov- green  Faridot 

aaipenana 

Sappir       Sapphelns  Laxnll 
Bh&mir      Smiria  Oomndum 
Sheb6       ActaaUa  Afttt  Black  and 

B«d  camallant  white 
■ndtebpart  agats 
BhAham     BeiylUon  Oraen  telapar  Beiyl 

Tanhiah     OhiTaolithos        7aIlowJaaper  Topai 
(or  Anthrax  ^Lmet«  Carbuncle) 


Tiahtoheh  laapia 
TataiUm  Onychion 

Alio  in  Sm, 
Hrakinthoa 
OhallcedSn 
Cbryaopnsoa 


Datfc  green  ]( 


lanier 
Onyx 


Sapphin 
Dioptaaef 
Oreenchal- 
oedony  or 
plaama 

Sardooyz  Bed  and 

wmcaonyx 

The  lists  of  stones  andently  used  in  pre-Greek 
times  are  from  the  writer's  own  observation.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  on  Greek  names 
■ad  gems,  King's  AiUipte  Oemt  has  been  the 


source  here  used.  But  for  corroborations  and 
modifications  of  the  general  views,  the  results  of 
Prof.  Ridgeway's  private  studies  have  been  most 
generously  communicated,  especiaUy  in  points 
marked  (U.) ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
details  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  identifications 
cannot  be  fully  stated  or  discussed  in  a  brief  out- 
line like  the  present. 

See,  further,  the  separate  artt.  on  the  EV  names 
of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

W.  M.  FUNDEBS  PeTEIE. 

STONING. —  See  Cbihes  Ain>  FtnnsHMENTB, 
voL  L  p.  627*. 

STONY.—!.  In  the  Preface  to  AV  the  word 
'  stony '  is  used  with  the  meaning  '  made  of  stone ' : 
'Although  they  build,  yet  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall 
even  break  down  their  stony  wall.'  *  Cf.  Shaks. 
Jul,  Catar,  I.  iiL  93,  'Nor  stony  tower,  nor  wails 
of  beaten  brass.'  2.  In  Mt  13»-  *,  Mk  4»-  >* '  stony ' 
means  'rocky'  (t4  TerpiiSij,  AV  'stony  places,' 
RV  '  rooky  places ').  Tliis  is  the  meaning  also  in 
Ps  141*  'When  their  judges  are  overthrown  in 
stony  places'  (p^p  •I'j,  RV  'by  the  sides  of  the 
rock').  Cf.  Raleigh,  Guiana,  69,  'The  maine 
banks  being  for  the  most  part  stonie  and  high.' 
So  'stone'  is  used  for  'rock'  in  Perei  ths  Plough- 
man»  Crede,  806— 

'And  n-then  hia  bliaaed  body  ma  in  a  aton  byried. 
And  deacended  a-doune  to  the  dark  helle ' ; 

and  by  Coverdale  in  Is  61*  '  Take  hede  unto  the 
stone,  wherout  ye  are  hewen,  and  to  the  grave 
wherout  ye  are  digged.'  8.  In  Ezk  IV*  SS'  and 
Sir  17"  '  stony '  means '  hard  as  stone,'  aa  in  Shaks. 
llereh.  qf  Venice,  TV.  L  4 — 

'Tbou  art  ooma  to  anamr 
A  atony  adversary.* 

J.  Hastings. 
STOOL.— 1.  A  chair  of  honour  for  a  guest,  2  K4» 
'  Let  us  set  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a 
stool.'  (So  RV,  though  the  Heb.  is  tm,  which 
elsewhere  means  a  royal  throne  or  other  seat  of 
state :  the  LXX  gives  tl4>pot,  which  is  tf*  '  stool ' 
in  AV  of  2  Mac  14",  but  in  RV  '  chair  of  stote '). 

In  older  Engliah  'atool'  waa  uaed  freely  for  any  kind  of  atat, 
aa  in  Oliaucer,  ir<A  <tf  Bath'i  ProL  2Sn,  'Sponea  and  atolea,  and 
al  awich  housbondiye ' ;  Hk  liu  Tind.  *  the  atolea  of  them  that 
aold  dovea'  (luteafat,  AV  •aeata');  1 8  1>  Gov.  'Eli  the  preat 
aat  upon  a  atole  by  the  poate  of  tlie  temple  of  the  Lorde ' 
(AV  '  upon  a  aeat') :  Job  te>  Oot.  <  He  boldetb  back  hia  atole, 
that  it  cannot  be  aeen'  (nsy-a,  AY  and  BV  'the  face  of  hia 
throne');  Jer  IT*  Oot.  'Then  abal  there  go  thorow  the  gatea 
of  thla  ate,  Ungea  and  prynoea,  that  shall  syt  upon  the  atole  of 
DsTtd '  ittn,  A  V  and  BY '  throne ') ;  2»i«  Gov. ;  SVT  Oor.  •  Darid 
ahal  never  want  one,  to  ayt  upon  the  atole  of  the  booaa  of 
laiael '  (Me;-Sy,  AY  and  BY  <  upon  the  throne,'  which  la  Corar- 
dale'a  own  tr.  of  the  aama        in  y.^), 

2.  Mother's  bearing  stool  (but  see  Holzinger  in 
loe.,  and  Expos.  Time*,  xii.  165),  Ex  1"  '  upon  the 
stools,'  RV  'upon  the  birthstool'  (Heb.  D^BKrrVji, 
found  only  in  dual,  its  only  other  occurrence 
being  Jer  18*,  where  it  desoribes  the  potter's 
wheel,  'two  discs  revolving  one  above  the  other' ; 
cf.  YoL  iiL  p.  867»).  J.  Hastings. 

STORAX.— See  Myrrh,  Poplab,  Stacte. 

STORK  (rrj^pq  ^iS^tdih). — Although  one  of  the 
commonest  and  the  largest  birds  of  Bible  lands,  the 
LXX  translators  do  not  seem  to  have  known  its 
name,  as  they  render  hO^tddh  in  the  six  passages 
where  it  occurs  by  four  different  words  (Lv  ll'", 
Ps  104"  ifxaSiit,  Dt  14"  xaXeicdr,  Jer  8',  Job  39" 
iaMi  [transliterated],  Zee  5*  hco<l/).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  OS  to  its  identity.  Two  species  are 
found  in  the  Holy  Land — the  black  stork,  Ciconin 
nigra,  L.,  and  the  white  stork,  C.  alba,  L.  The 

*  In  tfas  text  of  Neh  4*  it  ia  ■  their  atone  wall,'  the  form '  theii 
itony  mil'  bring  tram  Coverdale  and  the  Geneva  Bible 
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former  ia  •  little  smaller  than  the  latter,  and  less 
common  in  the  soutbem  and  western  districts. 
It  is  more  common  towards  the  north-east.  Its 
colour  is  black,  and  it  is  a  shy  bird,  frequenting 
the  desert,  where  it  lives  in  nocks.  The  white 
stork  is  44  in.  long  and  has  black  wings,  bnt  the 
coverts  and  rest  of  its  plumage  are  white.  The 
beak,  legs,  and  skin  about  the  eyes  are  red ;  the 
iris  is  dark  brown. 

Few  as  are  the  passages  in  which  the  stork  is 
mentioned,  we  can  gather  from  them  some  of  its 
chief  traits  :^  (1)  It  was  an  unclean  bird  (Lv.  and 
Dt.  I.e.) ;  this  corresponds  to  its  food,  which  con- 
sists of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  garbage.  (2)  In 
the  obscure  passage  (Job  39")  were  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  the  supposed 
indifference  of  the  ostrich  to  its  young  and  the 
proverbial  aiTection  of  the  stork.  Tliis,  however, 
18  uncertain ;  see  the  Comm.  ad  loc.  (3)  The  stork 
nests  in  fir  trees  (Ps  104").  Most  storks  in  Pales- 
tine now  nest  in  the  tops  of  ruins.  In  many 
places  in  other  countries  they  build  on  chimney 
tops.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
even  now  sometimes  nest  in  trees  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  well  as  in  other  oountries.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  Tristram  that,  in  ancient  times, 
when  there  were  fewer  ruins  and  more  trees,  storks 
must  perforce  have  resorted  to  the  trees  and  rocks. 
He  says  that  the  black  storks  still  always  prefer 
trees.  (4)  The  migrations  of  the  stork  at  definite 
times  (Jer  8^)  did  not  eacape  notice.  At  such 
times  it  flies  high  'in  the  neaven.'  There  are 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  regularity  with  which 
these  birds  return  to  their  old  haunts  year  after 
year,  and  repair  the  very  nests  which  they  had 
Defore  occupied  both  as  offspring  and  parents.  (5) 
Their  power  of  wing  and  the  sound  as  of  wind 
made  by  their  flight  are  alluded  to  (Zee  6*).  The 
gpnad  of  their  wings  is  nearly  7  feet. 

G.  E.  Post. 

STORY.— In  older  Eng.  'stoiy'  and  'history' 
|of  which  '  story '  ia  an  aphetio  form)  were  used 
interchangeably.  We  accordingly  find  'history' 
applied  to  romance,  and  'story'  U)  continued  his- 
torical narrative.  In  Pref.  to  AY  the  translators 
even  use  the  word  '  story '  of  history  in  general, 
'  Thia  will  easily  be  granted  hv  as  many  aa  know 
atone,  or  have  any  experience.  The  word  'stoiy' 
occurs  in  AV  (outside  the  Apocr.)only  in  2  Ch  Is** 
24",  for  which  see  art.  Comhentaby  in  vol.  L 
p.  459''.  In  the  Apoor.  it  is  used  as  the  tr.  of 
Ivropla  in  2  Mao  2"-  *• of  JiiiwrtJ  in  2",  and  of 
tirra^it  in  IS"-*,  and  in  I  Es  1"  4  ^</3\os  rdr  Urro- 
pauiihur  repi  rOr  parAiur  r^t  'lovSalat  ia  ti'  'the 
book  of  the  stories  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah.'  Cf. 
Rhemish  NT,  note  on  Jn  5*  '  The  force  of  divers 
waters  in  the  world  is  justly  attributed  by  our 
forefathers  and  good  stories  to  the  pravers  and 
presence  of  Saincte,  whichprofane  incredulous  men 
referxe  onely  to  nature.'  Tindale  says  {Eicpos,  201) 
•We  believe  not  only  with  atony  faith,  aa  men 
believe  old  ehronidea. 

Btor^vriter,  for  'historian'  (Le.  chronicler), 
ooours  m  1  Ea  2"  (i  ypamumit ;  BVm  'recorder'), 
and  8**  H  ypi^m  tA  wporrlrrara)  t  in  the  latter 
Terae  ypamumit  ia  ti'  '  aoribe.'      J.  Hastings. 

STOUT,  STOUTNESS  The  modem  meaning  of 

the  Eng.  word  '  stout,'  viz.  tolid,  nAstantial  (and 
then  corpulent),  suggests  a  connexion  with  Lat. 
ttolidut  and  the  root  *to,  to  stand ;  but  the  word  is 
of  Low  Gierm.  origin  (coming  to  us  through  the 
French),  and  in  its  earliest  use  aignified  'brave,' 
'bold,'  'impetuoua.' 

In  AV  the  meaning  ia  bold  in  Job  4",  Dn  7",  and 
presum^tuotu  in  la  10>*,  Mai  S".  Stouthearted 
oocura  in  Pa  70*,  la  46"  with  the  former  meaning 
(Heb.  a;  n**V).  The  aafaat.  stontneM  ia  found  in 


la  V,  also  with  the  meaning  of  hddneu,  M  ia 
Golding,  Caivin't  Job,  570,  '  I<or  what  is  the  causa 
that  ottentymes  wee  dare  not  undertake  a  good 
quarell,  but  for  that  we  have  not  the  stoutnesse 
and  skill  too  resist  so  stedfastlyaa  were  requisite  t' 

J.  Hastings. 
STRAIT.— The  Eng.  words  '  strait '  and  '  strict ' 
are  doublets,  the  latter  coming  directly  from  Lat. 
strictus,*  ptcp.  of  atringere,  to  draw  tight ;  the 
former  through  the  OldFr.  estreit  or  ettrait  (mod. 
ttroU).\  '  Strait '  ia  an  adj.,  an  adv.,  a  snfaat.,  and 
a  verb. 

As  an  adj.  'strait'  means  in  AV  either  lit. 
narrow,  confined,  or  fig.  ttriet,  rigorout. 

1.  Narmii,  confined :  t.g.  2  K  (P  "Ba  place  whan  we  dmU 
with  thee  ia  too  strait  tor  oa'  (U^  -ct,  LXZ  m*t  i4  <^<«>); 
Ut  7»'  X  '  Enter  ye  in  at  the  utroit  gate  .  .  .  becauae  itrait  k 
the  gate '  im*i(). 

2.  Strict,  rifformu.—The  transition  from  the  lit.  to  the  flg. 
aenae  ia  seen  in  2  Ea  T"-  UM,  tbuaTK  'The righteoua shall  suffer 
atrait  thinn,  and  hope  (or  wide  (/erent  angxuta  tperanU$ 
tpatiom);  lot  they  that  hare  done  wiclcedly  hare  suffered 
the  atrait  things,  and  yet  ahall  not  see  the  wide.'  Then  the  Bg. 
eense  appears  In  7Si  'Ood  hath  given  atrait  oamnumdment' 
(mamUuu  mandavit ;  RV  '  atraitly  commanded 

As  an  adv.  ' strait'  means  closely,  narrowly.  It 
occurs  in  1  Es5"  'The  heathen  .  .  .  holding  them 
strait '  {roKiopKoOrret,  RVm  '  besieging  them  *) ;  and 
1  Mac  13*. 

As  a  subst. :  e.g.  La  1* '  All  her  persecutors  over- 
took her  between  the  straits '  (an)i??  r>i  RV '  within 
the  straits '). 

As  a  verb  '  strait '  occurs  only  in  Sus  "  '  I  am 
straited  on  every  side,'  where  mod.  editions  give 
'  straitened '  {ami  lun  rirro$er). 

The  verb  atraiten  ia  used  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

1.  Literally  it  means  (I)  to  Aortm  or  norraw,  *.g.  Job  S7>* 
'The  breadth  ot  the  waters  iaatmitened'(pi«lOf,Ut  'innanow. 
ness,'      '  in  a  narrow  channel,'  KVm '  congealed  'X 


leadeth  them  away'X  ItC,  Pr  4U  (both  ol  the  straitening  of 
steps—'  Widening  of  the  steps  is  a  usual  Oriental  figure  tor  the 
bold  and  tree  movements  ol  one  In  prosperity,  as  straitening  at 
them  is  tor  the  constrained  and  timid  action  of  one  in  adreraity' 
— D&vidaon  on  Job  18^ 

The  adv.  atraitly  means  either  (1)  elo$ely,  Joa 

6*  'Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up'  (rr^ofl  rrip, 
RV  '  shut  the  gate»,  and  was  shut  in ') ;  Wis  l7" 
'was  straitly  kept'  (lippovpeho,  RV  'was  kept  in 
ward ') ;  Sir  26"'  '  keep  her  in  straitly '  (orepJaxror 
ipvhiKiir,  RV  '  keep  strict  watch ') :  or  (2)  strictly, 
as  Ac  4"  'Let  us  straitly  threaten  them'  (TR 
diretXf  iveiX-naiiiuSa. ;  edd,  omit  dvnXg,  whence  RV 
'  let  us  threaten  them '). 

StraitnesB.— Dt  28°*  'In  the  siege  and  in  the 
atraitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress 
thee'  (EV  'shall  straiten  thee'),  so  w."-",  Jer  19». 
The  word  also  occurs  in  Job  36"  opposed  to  'a 
broad  place,'  and  2  Mac  12"  (<ntrlrrrit).  Cf.  Is  68« 
Gov.  '  Whwfore  fast  we  (saye  they)  and  thou  aeist 
it  not !  we  put  our  lives  to  atraitnesse,  and  thoa 
regardeatitnotT'  J.  HAsnNOS. 

STRANGE,  STRANGER  Both  these  worda  hav* 

shades  of  meaning  in  AV  which  are  now  almost 
obsolete,  and  they  are  also  used  to  represent 
various  Heb.  terms,  whose  significations  are  materi- 
ally distinct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  'strange' 
has  a  connotation  in  modem  English  which  it 
never  possesses  in  the  OT,  and  very  rarelv  in  the 
NT.  Hence  in  many  passages  oonsideraole  con- 
fusion, which  might  have  been  obviated  by  * 

'Chauoernaea  the  ptcp.  in  Its  lit.  senia, 'dimWD,' applrtaig  tt 
to  a  swoid :  Saime  Preettet  Tale,  637— 

'  Pirms  with  Ut  atreite  fward 
When  he  hadde  heot  Ung  Priam  by  the  herd. 
And  slayn  him.' 
t  'Straight'  It  a  dItUsct  word,  tram  Antfio^a.  iCntt,  ptop 
ol  itnMan,  to  r  -^-"^ 
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etaange  of  rendering  in  the  RV,  Ib  prodnoed  in  the 
mind  of  the  EnKlisn  reader. 

'  Strange '  (Old  Fr.  estrange,  Lat.  extraneui)  and 
'  stranger '  mean  in  a  great  many  instances  simply 
'foreign'*  [a  word  unknown  to  AV  except  in 
1  Mao  15",  2  Mac  10" ;  but  introduced  by  RV  in 
Zeph  1',  Ao  26"  in  place  of  AV  'strange']  and 
'foreigner'  (AV  only  Ex  12"  [wrongly  for  'so- 
journer,* Dt  Ob",  Eph2'»  [wrongly  for 
'sojourner,'  ird/iourat] ;  but  introduced  by  K.V  in 
Lt  22»,  Dt  17"  23»  29»,  by  Amer.  RV  in  Rn  2'« 
and  2  S  IS"  for  AV  'stranger,'  and  by  RV  in  Dt 
14"  for  AV  'alien').  It  would  conduce  to  clear- 
ness if,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  where 
(as  in  oil  the  above  DT  passages  except  Ex  12^  as 
noted)  derivatives  of  the  root  "oi  ore  employed,  the 
renderings  '  foreign '  and  '  foreigner '  were  adopted. , 
Thus  we  shonld  nave  '  foreigner(s) '  for  ^^(n)!?  (Ut. 
'  son  of  foreignness ')  or  ':(n)  <jf  in  Gn  17''  (defined 
by  the  |  'not  of  thy  seed')".  Ex  12«  [all  P],  Lv 
22»  [HI,  2  S  22«»-  Ps  18«-  <»,  Ezk  44'- » Neh  9>, 
Is  66^*  60>»61»  62»,  Ps  144'- »;  and  'foreign  (not 
•  strange ')god(8)'  (iM  Dt  32",  Mai  2",  PsSl"; 
'3  ^hn  Dn  ll* :  'j(n)  'Ak  Gn  36»-  *,  Jos  24»- " [all  E], 
Jg  10",  1  S  7»,  Jer  S^,  2  Ch  33»;  rj«7"W  '.oSf  Dt 
31");  'foreign  vanities,'  ».«.  idolatries  {'i  'jjg  Jer 
8")  J  'foreign  altars'  ('J  rfr^p  2Ch  14«);  'foreign 
soil '  ('3  ns-js  Ps  137*) ;  '  everything  foreign '  ('rtj 
Neh  13"). 

The  same  reudering  would  reproduce  i?)  in  6n 
31"  [but  here,  perhaps,  in  narrower  sense  of  '  not 
of  one's  father's  family  '1,  Dt  14*"  [II  ij]  15*  (cf .  '3  e^'K 
17")  23»  [opp.  'thy  brother']  29"  [-1-  '  who  cometh 
from  a  for  distant  land'],  Jg  17"  (defined  by  *  who 
is  not  of  the  children  of  Israel'),  Ru  2'»,  2  S  15" 
[II  n>J '  exile '],  1 K  8"  [  -h  •  who  is  not  of  thy  people '] 
=2  Ch  6»,  v.«=2  Ch  e**,  Is  2«,  La  5»,  Ob"  [both 
(  irijl.  So  we  should  have  a '  foreign  (not '  strange ') 
lieoplp'  Jny  DB  Ex  21*  JE]),  |Ioreign  jipparel' 


('i  ^ajfl  Zeph  1»),  •  foreign  land  *  (n,n;}  n?  Ex  2a[J] 
18*  [E]) ;  note  esp.  rtrwj  d-^j  of  '  strange  (i.e.  foreign 
fnon-Isr.])  wives^  (1 K  11>-  *,  Ezr  10»-  ^-  »*•  "•  "• 
Neh  13**- ").  A  '  strange  woman '  (npfj)  is  a  techn. 
term  in  Proverbs  for  a  harlot  (perhapis  because  in 
Israel  harlots  were  originally  chiefly  foreigners) : 
Pr  2"  7*  6»  [aU  n     (ny><)]  6*«  Dl  rj       23"  [||  nja]. 

The  word  *>;,  which  is  also  fre<)aently  rendered 
'  stranger '  in  AV,  can  in  some  of  ita  usages  hardly 
be  distinguished  in  sense  from  n?)  (see  art. 
FoREiONEB),  but,  if  a  distinctive  Eng.  term  be 
desired,  we  would  suggest  '  alien '  (used  in  AV  in 
Ex  18*  [wrongly  for  '  sojourner,'  ger],  Dt  14",  Job 
18",  Ps  69"m,  La  6*  [all  Tfl],  Is  61*  [iji  '»],  He 
11»*  [dXX4T««],  Eph  2"  [imiKharpiaiUrM  ||  fA-oc] ;  and 
introduced  by  RV  in  Pr  5"  [ij],  Ezk  44'  [-W?].  *nd 
by  Amer.  KV  in  Ps  144'- "  [nji  •»?]). 

ZSr  may  denote  'alien'  or  'strange'  in  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  sense ;  (a)  strange  to  a  peram : 
Job  19"  'and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another ' (m. '  as  a  stranger '),  a  passage  of  doubtful 
meaning;  Pr  14"  'The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle 
-with  ito  joy' ;  27*  'Let  another  man  praise  thee 
...  a  stranger  .  .  . ' ;  cf .  the  '  alien  woman '  {nfn 
tr0  of  Pr  2"  O*-**  7*22"  23"*  [several  times  n  nn?fc 
see  above],  {b)  Strange  to  a, family,  i.e.  belonging 
to  another  household :  Dt  25*,  1  K  8",  Job  19",  Ps 
109",  Pr  6"- "  6'  11"  20"  27" ;  fig.  of  another  house- 
hold than  God's,  Hos  ;  esp.  of  another  family 
than  thepriests  (Ex  29»»  30",  Nu  8"- »  17»  [Eng.  16«] 
18'  [aU  P],  Lv  22"-  "• "  [aU  H]),  or  of  another  tribe 
than  Levi  (Nn  1"  18<  [both  P]).  (e)  Strange  to  a 
Umd,  is.  forrign ;  so  freq.  plur.  Dn|  '  foreigners,' 


*  Of.  Udall,  Xnm.  Pomh.  i.  toL  «6,  'tba  strMiiin 
(ot  the  STro-Phaoldkn);  HomiHw,  p.  618,  'a  ovtiuii 
pblUinpbw' ;  Shaks.  Bmurr  Fill,  a,  tr.  16— 
'  I  im  a  moat  poor  waman,  ud  a 
Bonoat  of  joor  dominkMH.' 


woman' 
■tcangc 


'  aliens '  (often  with  the  implication  of  hostility) : 
Hos  7»  8»,  Is  1'  w  25»- »  29»  61»,  Jer  6"  30»  51>-  Xa 
6«,  Ezk  7"  U»  16«>  28'- "  30"  31",  Jl  4  (3)",  Ob", 
Job  15",  Ps  64'  fi ;  note  esp.  the  phrases  a  '  strange 
god'  (11  Ps  44" (»l  81"i»',  Is  43"  [i]  alone,  cf. 
on:  'strange  ones'  in  Dt  32"  and  in  Jer  2»»  3"]), 
'strange  (».«.  foreign)  waters'  (2  K  19**,  Jer  18"), 
'strange  slips'  (ij  rrpj,  lit.  'vine-slip  of  an  alien,' 
Is  17") ;  God's  tSrah  is  counted  as  alien  (>3V'})  ipo? 
Hos  8");  'his  work  is  alien'  (Is  28",  see  below). 
id)  Strange  to  the  Law :  '  strange  incense '  (.tji  n-jbj 
Ex  30»  [P]);  'strange  fire'  (rr;;  Lv  10\  Nu  3* 
26"  [all  P]).    See  Nadab. 

The  LXX  and  NT  equivalents  of  '  strange '  and 
'stranger'  in  the  senses  discussed  above  will  be 
found  under  art.  Foreigner. 

The  idea  of  foreign  naturally  leads  to  that  of 
unfamiliar  or  unknmon :  Job  19"  '  I  am  become 
a  foreigner  (n?j)  in  their  eyes ' ;  Ps  69" O  'I  am 
become  estranged  (ino)  unto  my  brethren,  and  a 
foreigner  (n^))  to  my  mother's  children ' ;  Eo  6* 
'a  stranger  (*^)  eateth  it' ;  Is  28"  ' foreign  (TTI^) 
is  his  task,  alien  (i;)  his  act'  [cf.  the  common  ex- 
pression '  this  is  foreign  to  one's  nature ' ;  or  is  the 
meaning  here  that  he  acts  as  if  dealing  with 
(foreign)  enemies  ?] ;  Jer  2" '  a  foreign  vine '  (npf  j  \a 
fig.  of  degenerate  Israel) ;  Pr  20"  27",  where  ij  and 
n?)  are  both  used  of  persons  unknoton  to  one.* 

This  last  usage  approaches,  but  does  not  reach, 
the  modem  sense  of  'strange,'  namely pectt/tar  or 
wmdetful,  a  sense  which  is  pretty  near  to  that  re- 
presented by  (nl^orri  nm  ( '  certain  strange  things ') 
of  Ao  17**  (cf.  (erl^oxxroi  aviupopai,  'strange  suffer- 
ings' of  2  Mao  9"),  ^liofToi  ('they  think  it 
stninge')  of  1  P  4*,  and  /iJ)  fevifeo-ee  ('  think  it  not 
strange')  of  v.".  Once  only  is  this  sense  unmis- 
takaUy  conveyed  by  '  strange'  in  canonical  Scrip- 
ture, namely  m  Lk  6"  'We  have  seen  strange 
things  to-day.'  The  Gr.  is  trapeUofos,  which  occurs 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Apocrypha  in  Jth  13", 
Wis  5»  19»  (cf.  v.»  eaviuurrbt),  Sir  43»,  2  Mac  9**  [EV 
in  last '  contrary  to  expectation ']. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  ajid  confusing  that  AV 
uses  'stranger'  also  to  represent  i;  or  (thrice,  Lv 
25«.«.a)  the  allied  term  3(hn,  words  which  would 
be  much  more  happily  rendered  'sojourner.' 
■Stranger'  might  suitably  be  retained  as  tr"  of 
both  "i^  and  nj  in  the  few  instances  where  their 
specific  renderings  'foreign(er)'  and  'alien'  hardly 
suit  the  idiom  or  the  context.  The  standing  and 
privileges  of  the  ger  (the  familiar  '  stranger  within 
thy  gates')  are  described  fully  in  art.  Ger. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

STRAW  (W  tehen,  in  Is  26"  Jjpp  mathben ;  ixvpor, 
palea). — Tlie  Hebrew  teben  is  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  tibn,  which  is  the  straw  of  wheat  and 
barley  out  by  the  threshing  machine  into  fieoea 
from  i  to  2  in.  long,  and  more  or  less  split  and 
torn,  and  mixed  with  chaff.  It  is  the  universal 
accompaniment  to  the  provender  of  the  domestic 
herbivorous  animals.  It  is  usually  mixed  with 
barley,  and  takes  the  place  of  hay.  It  was  mixed 
with  day  in  the  manufacture  of  unbaked  bricks 
(see  Dillm.-Ryssel  on  Ex  ff).  In  one  passage  (Jer 
23»)  AVtr.  It  'chaff,'  RV  'straw'  (see  Chaff). 
In  one  (Job  21")  AV  and  RV  tr.  it  'stubble.'  In 
all  the  rest  (Gn  24"- Ex  6'-  "•  «•  »•"•"• ",  Jg  19", 
1  K  4«,  Job  41",  Is  11'  65")  both  VSS  tr.  it 
'straw.'  As  ' straw '  in  Western  languages  refers 
to  whole  stalks  of  the  cereals,  it  might  oe  better 
to  adopt  the  Arab,  t^n,  a  word  now  well  nnder- 

*The  dniom.  vert)  133  oooara  in  HlUip.  In  aenaa  ot  'make 
oneself  atrange,'  'act  aa  a  atnuurer'  In  On  4ZT  (ot  Joaeph'a 
attitude  to  his  brother*)  and  1 K  14>-  •  (ot  Jeroboam's  wile  teign- 
ing  heiseli  to  be  a  strangerX  In  DtS2"  the  words  ton;*  lifJn? 
(AT  *  Icat  their  advenaiiea  abonid  behave  themaelvea  s^ranofely ') 
appear  to  mean  Meat  .  .  .  ahould  misdeem'  (RT),  {,«.  tail  ta 
noo(niaa  the  truth  [lit.  'treat  aa  toreign,'  ct.  Jer  Vfi. 
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Btood,  and  which  ia  hotter  than  '  ent  straw,'  as  it 
includes  the  chaff.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
rendering  'stubble'  or  'chaff.'  Whole  straw  is 
seldom  lued  for  any  purpose  in  the  East. 

G.  K  Post. 
BTREAM.— See  Brook  and  River. 


STREET.— In  Oriental  towns  the  streets  seem  to 
owe  their  form  and  direction  more  to  accident 
than  design.  The  houses  are  built  with  a  view  to 
seclusion  and  comfort  within,  and  with  little  care 
as  to  what  is  without.  Space  is  precious,  so  the 
streets  are  narrow  ;  and  as  no  order  is  enforced  in 
building,  they  twist  and  turn  among  the  bouses 
with  bewildering  effect.  They  are  usually  un- 
paved,  and  go  swiftlv  to  mud  in  rainy  weather. 
Often,  in  spite  of  tne  indnstiy  of  innmnerable 
dogs,  the  reluse  cast  out  is  at  once  offensive  and 
dangerous  to  health.  The  upper  storeys  frequently 
project  over  the  street,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
opening  overhead.  This  utilizes  space,  and  forms 
a  shelter  from  beat.  In  nnwalled  towns  and  vil- 
lages, in  obedience  to  the  instinct  of  defence,  the 
houses  are  crushed  closely  together :  the  openings 
between  them  are  rather  alleys  than  streets. 
Schick  gives  the  average  width  of  the  streets  in 
Jerusalem  as  2-76  m.  (ZDPV,  1884,  iv.  217);  the 
arerorrol  of  Josephus  IBJ  V.  viiL  1)  would  still 
accurately  describe  most  of  them.  Where  a  town 
is  built  on  a  steep  slope,  as,  e.g.,  in  Safed,  the  roofs 
of  the  lower  houses  sometimes  form  the  street  in 
front  of  the  higher. 

Tobit  (13*')  sees  the  streets  of  the  future  Jeru- 
salem 'paved  witii  beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and 
stones  of  Ophir '  (cf.  Rev  21»).  Herod  the  Great 
laid  a  main  streist  in  Antiooh  with  '  polished 
stone'  (Joa.  Ant.  m.  t.  3).  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  actual  pavement.  Agrippa  n.  con- 
sented to  the  paving  of  Jerusalem  with  white 
stone  (td.  XX.  ix.  7).  The  two  spacious  thorough- 
fares characteristio  of  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Roman 
cities,  which  cut  throngn  the  city  at  right  angles, 
were  commonly  paved  with  stone.  Their  remains 
can  be  traced  in  Bozrah,  Damascus,  etc ;  but  by 
far  the  finest  example  is  found  at  Shuhba,  on  the 
north-western  shoulder  of  Jebel  Hanr&n.  In 
some  cases  the  central  roadway  was  separated 
from  the  passage  for  foot  passengers  on  either 
side  by  a  stately  colonnade.  The  imposing  effect 
of  this  arrangement  may  still  be  seen  among  the 
ruins  of  Jerasn. 

Men  of  the  same  trade  are  usually  found  in  one 
street.  In  Jer  87"  we  read  of  the  *  bakers'  street.' 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  viiL  1)  says  Titus  entered  through 
the  second  wall  'at  the  place  where  are  the  mer- 
chants of  wool,  the  braziers  and  the  market  for 
cloth.'  So  in  Cairo  and  Damascus,  for  instance, 
we  have  the  bazaars  of  the  braziers,  the  silver- 
smiths, the  saddlers,  etc.  The  goods  are  exiwsed 
for  sale  in  little  shops  whose  fronts  are  entirelv 
open.  The  bazaars  are  frequently  roofed  witn 
glass.  As  strictly  business  streeto,  they  are  shut 
at  sunset,  and  closely  guarded. 

pn,  '  what  is  without,'  is  the  Heb.  word  which 
properly  corresponds  to  street :  aHrrj  is  unhappily 
often  so  rendered,  esp.  in  AY  (less  often  in  RV), 
but  it  really  means  broad  or  openplaee  (cf.  Driver 
on  Am  6>«  or  Dn  8").  For  pn  LJiLX  gives  Hit  (Is 
5*  etc.),  <fo«ot  (2S  I**  etc.),  SloSos  (Is  7**),  rXania 
(Ps  18«  etc.) ;  for  pn-ii^-Sj;  (Job  18"),  M  vfiiawrw 
^vrtptt,  where  the  sense  is  obviously  '  on  the  face 
<rf  the  earth '  (Davidson,  Job,  ad  loc.).  In  each 
case  AV  and  RV  render  'street'  This  is  right 
when  the  reference  is  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 
The  context  determines  the  meaning.  In  Ps  144" 
EV  gives  correctly  'in  our  fields.'  3^  is  repre- 
sented in  LXX  by  Mit  (Is  69><),  iloSoi  (Dt 
Arei^f  (Ps  144");  but  the  nsnal  equivalent  is 


rXareui,  in  which  the  root  idea  i«  tlw  same  It 
applies  to  the  open  space  at  the  gate  (see  Opkh 
Place)  where  assemblies  met,  cases  were  tried, 
and  business  done  ;  also  to  any  square  or  open 
space  in  the  city,  as,  «.g.,  before  the  bouse  of  God 
(Ezk  10'»).  pw»  occurs  in  Pr  7',  Eo  12«-»,  Ca  3». 
In  the  first  LXX  renders  SloSot,  'thoroughfare'; 
in  the  others  iyopi.  This  corresponds  witn  Arab. 
<12^= 'market,'  or  'place  of  concourse':  tulfajf  is 
used  for  the  common  passages  between  the  houses. 

In  NT  rXarctd  and  fiiifn  are  practically  synony- 
mous. Although  in  Lk  14"  we  read  rXanlat  (oi 
liinat,  possibly  here  implying  distinction  in  breadth, 
and  renderea  'streets  and  lanes,'  yet  the  street 
called  Straight  in  Damascus  is  cijled  ^i/ai  (Ac  9"), 
and  it  was  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Syria.  For 
iyopd  (Mk  6**)  RV  gives  correctly  'market  place.' 

W.  EwiNO. 

BTRENOTH  OF  ISRAEL.— The  EV  tr.  of  the 
Divine  title  'f\rir.  n»]  in  1  S  IS**.  The  word  na 
occurs  parallel  with  -rtn,  rr}M^,  .tji3|,  n^i^,  in  a 
list  of  Divine  attributes  in  1  Ch  29",  where  it  is 
tr.  in  EV  '  victory '  (so  LXX  Winj).  Driver  {ffeb. 
Text  of  Samuel,  p.  98)  points  out  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  root  mo  is  tplendvit,  and  argues 
that  the  sense  of  victory  is  a  special  and  derived 
one.  He  adopts  for  htrw  mi  the  tr.  '  the  Glory  of 
Israel '  (similarly,  L«hr).  H.  P.  Smith  (following 
the  Vulg.  triumphator)  renders  '  the  Victor '  t 
Wellh.  'the  FaU^tU  one.'  The  LXX  in  1  S  16" 
has  Kol  SiMpeS^mu  'JrpaiiK  tit  Sio,  which  implies 
that  the  6r.  translator  >e»d  or  misread  nsn*  for  ns. 

J  Selbis* 

STRIKE,  STROKE.- The  verb  'to  strike'  is  of 
Anglo-Sax.  origin,  coming  from  strican  'to  ad- 
vance swiftly  and  smoothly '  (Middle  Eng.  strHcen),' 
though  it  IS  allied  to  Lat.  ttringere  'to  touch 
swifUy  and  lightly,  graze.'  It  is  thus  properly  an 
intrans.  verb,  its  tnuas.  form  being  '  stroke '  (from 
Anglo -Sue.  Hraeian,  causal  of  ttnean).  But 
'  strike '  early  adopted  a  transitive  sense,  and  the 
two  verbs  were  not  kept  distinct. 

1.  In  AV  'strike'  occurs  traantivaly  ia  th* 
phrase '  strike  through.' 

For  axuipla :  Jg  {■  '  When  iha  bad  pianad  and  iMakaa 
through  hia  tamplea'  On«n  'iha  atniA  thnngfa  his 

templea ' ;  Moora  '  aha  .  .  .  demoiiihea  hla  tample,  Ut.  makaa  it 
vmnlah,'  with  a  longpota  juatityloK  the  tt.;  the  Ocff.  Eeb.  Lex. 
girea  'piarce' :  the  Heb.  TO.  la  naualljr  intrana.  'paia  on  or  aww/ 
bnt  liere  and  in  Job  20*'  it  ia  trana.  '  paaa  through ") :  Job  SOSi 
'The  bow  of  ataal  ahall  atiilca  him  through,'  Pa  UO*,  Pr  V», 
La  Hab  V*  (RV  'pieroaT.  It  ia  a  itrong  phraae  meaning 
to  eniak,  and  the  rarb  'atrilca' liaa  ita  original  meaning  olawin 
motion.  OL  Hilton,  Reform,  in  Eng.  L  'The  bnght  and 
tdiaaful  Ralormation  Qa  Divina  Power)  atrook  through  tha 
blade  and  settled  NlgM  «l  Ignocaooa  Mid  Antt-Ohrlatiaa 
Tyranny.' 

2.  Through  the  confusion  between  '  gtrika '  and 
'  stroke,'  the  former  came  to  mean  rub  tmoothljf. 
There  are  some  examples  in  AV. 

Ex  W  They  ahaU  take  of  the  blood  and  abrOca  it  on  tha  tw» 
rida-poata'  (um,  LXX  Mn««>,  RV  'put  If)!  *o  U";  ate 
S  K  611 '  Ha  will  sorely  oome  out  to  nta,  and  abind,  and  oaB  on 
tha  name  ot  the  Lord  hii  God,  and  atriln  hia  hand  over  the 
plaos,  and  raoorar  tha  leper*  (oHp^SM  Vi;  LXX  ia<«>« 
T4pxi>>aal«iU')fj>*W'«,  RT'wmTs  hii  band  orarths place' 
— beouiaa  it  la  tba  aHne  Bab.  verb  that  la  naed  lor  'waving'  the 
'  wave-offering '  (Ex  SDM-  **  eto.],  tor  waving  tha  hand  aa  a  algnal 
[la  W),  and  tha  IDn-aae  CUtf.  BMh  L»x.  t.  fSf;  TO  un  'He 
•trakeof  the  gall  on  Us  tatbai'a  eyea'  {rfwiwmn  nt>  i'l 
Twt  itUKfuit).  OL  Holland,  PKny.iL  SIS, '11  the  aide-p«eU  or 
doore^cheeks  ot  any  house  be  striked  with  the  aaid  bloud,  -fhere- 
aoever  magidana  are  buaia  with  tbair  leata  and  Juggling  oaata, 
they  ahall  take  no  effect.' 

•  Thia  early  meaning  la  moat  nearly  aean  In  tha  phiasa 
(triotm  <n  iv<  or  <n  yaon :  On  Igu  'Now  Abraham  and 
Sarah  were  old  and  well  itricken  in  ago'  [Q<q;9  O-tff,  which  is 
always  the  Heb.  whether  tha  Eng.  be  'aga'  (On  18U  t»,  Jos 
ZSi-4  or  'yeara'  (Jos  ISi  »<>)];  LkfUi^  both  wan  now  wall 
itricken  in  yeara'  (wffi^hmmt  It  rmt  iftwut  ain>>X  V*.  OL 
Robinaon'a  Ifora'a  uuvia, »,  'I  chaunoed  to  aapya  tbis  fUra- 
aayda  Fatar  talkyngs  with  a  cartajma  Stnongcr,  •  nao  waB 
■ttiokan  In  aga.' 
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8.  To  'strike  sail'  is  simply  to  haul  it  down  in 
order  to  ease  the  ship :  Ac  27"  '  strake  sail,'  Gr. 
Xakiirarrtt  rd  ffwCoi,  R  V  '  they  lowered  the  gear  '— 
see  Smith,  Voyage  and  ^Upufreck,  p.  105  ff.; 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  329  f.;  and  the 
notes  by  Pa^e  and  by  Knowling. 

4.  To  'strike  hands'  is  to  become  seoarity,  as 
Pr  17"  'A  man  void  of  understanding  stnketh 
hands,  and  becometh  surety  in  the  presence  of  his 
friend,'  so  6'  II""'-  22»,  Job  17»,  Ad.  Est  14«.  The 
expression  is  Heb.  and  arises  from  the  action. 

5.  In  the  Pref.  to  AV  occurs  the  rare  but  intel- 
ligible phrase  '  strike  the  stroke ' ;  '  The  vintage 
of  Abiezer,  that  strake  the  stroke  ;  yet  the  glean- 
ing of  grapes  of  Ephi&im  was  not  to  oe  despised.' 

6.  The  verb  '  to  strike'  is  used  for  the  action  of 
God's  hand  in  disease  or  death,  and  the  result  te  a 
'  stroke.' 

Strike:  Z81£U  'The Lord  atmok  the ohUd  that  DrUh*! wife 
b»ra  unto  Dkvid,  and  it  wu  very  sick';  tCh  IS"  "IheLoKi 
■truck  him,  and  be  died';  Is  1>  *  Why  ahould  ye  be  stricken  an; 
more?' ;  W  'Sorely  they  are  strloken'  (Q'i<;j-^ti,  RV  'utterly 
strioken*);  'Wa  did  esteem  him  stricken';  BSS  'For  the 
transgressions  at  my  people  ma  he  stricken'  (elf  si),  BVm 
'to  whom  the  stroke  was  due' — see  Otaeyne's  and  Skinner's 
notes).  OL  Knox,  Workt,  ML  231,  'I  can  not  but  teir  lyke 
plagues  to  stryke  the  nalme  ot  England' ;  Bunyan,  Holy  War, 
27,' My  brave  Lord  Innocent  tell  down  dead  (with  grief,  soma 
say ;  with  being  poisoned  with  the  striking  breath  ol  one  Ill- 
Pause,  as  iay  others).' 

Stroke :  Job  23^  '  My  strake  is  heavier  than  my  groaning'  (so 
BV;  Heb.  lit.  as  AVm  'my  Iiand':  l«t  it  Is  scarcely  possible, 
says  Davidson,  that  'my  hand'  should  mean  'the  hand  of  God 
upon  me,'  i.*.  '  my  stroke ';  see  his  note) ;  Sffl*  '  Beware  lest  he 
take  thee  away  with  his  stroke'  (p$f*3  BY  'lest  tbou 

be  led  away  by  thy  sufficiency,'  BVm '  lest  wraOi  lead  thee  away 
into  mockery*);  PsSe")  'Bmnove  thy  stroke  away  trom  me': 
Is  14<  '  Ue  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual 
stroke' ;  Elk  241*  •]  t^e  nom  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes 
with  a  stroke.'  The  '  stroke '  *  ot  OT,  as  of  Is  68^  8,  was  prol>- 
ably  lepnn;  in  modem  langnsae  a  'stroke'  is  paralysis.  See 
art.  Fusui  in  toL  UL  p.  K7«.  Ot.  Bhaka  Oeh.  II.  m.  L  81- 

■  More  welcome  Is  the  stroke  ol  dsath  to  m* 
Than  BoUngbroke  to  England.' 

nmon  t^Atimu,  it.  L  IS— 

'  Plagnea,  Incident  to  men, 
Tonr  potent  and  inleotious  teven  itmp 
On  AUiens,  ripe  tor  stroke.' 

J.  Hastings. 
STRIPES.— See  Gbdos  aitd  Punishments, 
vol.  i.  p.  527. 

STUBBLE.— In  one  place  (Job  21**)  this  is  the 
unfortunate  tr»  (AV  and  RV)  of  teben  (see  Straw). 
In  all  other  plaices  it  is  the  equivalent,  in  both 
Eng.  VSS,  of  ifp  txuh.  The  LXX  tr.  this  word 
in  two  places  (Job  13"  41")  x<>l"<n>  in  eight 
KaKiiiiri  (=' Stubble'  or  'straw'),  and  in  four  ippi- 
yiaa  ('ory  sticks'  and  'stems,  including  stubble, 
such  as  are  gathered  for  fnel).  This  is  the  current 
(not  classictQ)  meaning  of  the  Arab,  cognate  kaah. 
Once  (Is  33")  the  expression  '  ye  shall  bring  forth 
stubble'  is  tr.  by  LXX  aUrSifiiittiret  (B),  <ye  shall 
perceive,'  or  o/<rxwffj>ir«<r9«  (K^»),  'ye  ^all  be 
ashamed,'  evidently  a  different  reading.  Grain  in 
Bible  lands  is  not  cut  by  the  sickle,  but  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  or  the  straw  broken  off  snort  near 
them.  Conseq^nently  there  is  little  stubble  in  the 
harvest  field,  m  our  sense  of  the  term.  When 
teben  was  withheld  from  them,  the  Israelites  had 
to  utilize  iash  for  the  manufacture  of  their  bricks. 
l(aih  refers  to  such  remnants  of  grain  stalks,  with 
sticks  and  stumps  of  small  plants,  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  ^p^ra.  Such  fnmish  the  pasturage 
of  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
They  are  liable  to  catch  fire  and  bum.  Most 
of  tne  allusions  to  stubble  are  with  reference  to 
such  conflagrations  (Ex  W,  Is  5*<,  Jl  2*  etc).  It 
is  finally  rooted  up  and  carried  away  by  the  vrind 

•  In  the  same  way  the  subst. '  blow'  Is  used  In  Ps  >8><>  and 
Jsr  U".  In  the  former  passage  BV  ratalm,  the  Heb.  bring 
found  only  there ;  in  the  bttar It  changss  Into  'woaoiL' 
VOL.  IV. 


(Job  13»,  Is  40»«,  Jer  13"  etc.).    One  of  the  most 

characteristic  spectacles  witnessed  in  passing  over 
the  breezv  plains  of  Syria,  after  the  harvest  is 
over,  is  that  of  the  uprooted  plants  of  the  large 
Umbellifera,  ComposiicB,  and  others,  often  with  a 
spherical  contour,  dried  to  excessive  lightness  by 
the  hot  winds  and  whirled  across  the  fields,  leaping 
madly  over  stones  and  inequalities  in  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  taking  long  flights  in  the  air,  then 
pausing  a  moment,  only  to  bound  off  again,  until 
they  are  caught  in  some  thorn  bush,  or  lost  to  view 
beyond  the  oistant  horizon.  G.  K  Post. 

STUFF  (Lat.  itupa,  ttuppa,  the  coarse  ^art  of 
flax,  tow.  Old  Fr.  Mtoffe)  is  used  in  AV  m  the 
sense  of  goods,  esp.  household  furniture.  The 
Heb.  is  "V?  kill,  except  in  Ex  36'  (njK^D,  lit.  '  work,' 
of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle).  The  Gr.  is  r4 
«»wUrMOTo,  Jth  16" ;  or  t4  OKtiti,  Jth  16'»,  Lk  17". 
Cf.  Udall,  Erasmus  Par.  L  7. '  All  that  ever  they 
had  about  them  of  stuffe  or  fumitnre,  shewed 
and  testif yed  povertie  and  simplioitie ' ;  North, 
Plutarch,  871,  'This  man  after  ne  had  8{>ent  the 
most  partof  his  father's  goods,  was  so  sore  in  debt, 
that  he  was  driven  to  sell  his  household  stnffe,  by 
billes  set  up  on  every  post.' 

In  2Ch  2'-«"°*  'stufl'  means  'materials'  for 
building.  Cf.  Erasmus,  Crede,  39,  '  Certayne  men 
.  .  .  Iiave  taught  that  he  doth  create  which  doth 
brynge  forthe  and  make  somewhat  of  nothynge, 
which  belongeth  onely  to  God,  and  that  he  doth 
make  which  frameth  or  shapeth  ony  thing  of  some 
matere  or  stuffe' ;  £x  39>  Tind.  'And  the  brod- 
rynge  of  the  girdel  that  was  upon  it  was  of  the 
same  stuffe  and  after  the  same  worke  of  gold.' 

J.  Hastings. 

STUMBLINO  BLOCK.— The  word  'block'  was 
formerly  used  of  a  lump  of  wood,  stone,  or  the 
like,  in  one's  wav,  and  was  then  applied  fig.  to  any 
obHtruction.  Tnus  Payne,  Royeu  Exch.  38,  'At 
which  common  block  many  weatcelings  do  stumble.' 
The  expression  exists  now  only  in  the  compound 
'  stumbling-block,' and  only  the  compound  is  fooiid 
inAV. 

The  words  so  tr<  sn  In  Heb.:  (1)  mikelM  Qjr  19*,  U  SP*, 
Jere»,  Esk8W7i«14>-4*);  and(2)nuiibsA^(Zephl>).  TiM 
Gr.  words  are :  0)  w(inuutm  (Sir  S8«,  Bo  14",  lOo  M;  CD 
iikn  tfrniiA^mrt  (8>r  Sl^ind  (S)  rmiOmlM  (Wis  14U,  fifr  J«; 
Ro  11*,  1  Co  1",  Rev  21^  See  OmHoi,  voL  ill.  p.  B8IK 

In  the  same  way  BtumbUngstone  is  used  in  Ro 
9"' "  (Xlffoj  TpoffKSniiaToi),  for  which  BV  rives '  stone 
of  stumbling,'  the  AV  expression  for  the  same  Gr. 
in  1  P  2*.  '  Stone  of  stumbling '  occurs  also  in  Is 
8"  for  'eben  negeph,  the  latter  word  meaning  lit. 
'plague,'  'stroke^  (see Strike,  Stroke). 

J.  Hastings. 

SUA  (B  Zovd,  A  Zouri,  AV  Sod),  1  Ea  S^-Siaha, 
Ezr2«;  Sia,  Neh  7*". 

SUAE  (D«;  B  Xoiad  A  and  Lno.  ZoOt).— Ai 
Asherite,  1  Ch  7". 

BUBAI  (2u/9as(),  1  Ea  S">Shamlai,  Ear  2";  Sal- 
mai,  Neh  7**. 

SUBAS  (ZovSit,  AV  Subs),  1  Es  8".— His  sons 
were  among  the  sons  of  Solomon's  aervanta  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing name  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2,  Neh  7. 

SUCATHITES  (D'ti^lr ;  B  Zuxaeui/t,  A  ^wcaSulii, 
Lno.  lavxaBflu). — A  family  of  scribes  that  dwelt 
at  Jabez,  1  Ch  2*.  See  Shimbathiteb,  and  cf . 
Genealogy,  iv.  38,  and  Wellh.  d»  Ogntibus,  80  ff. 

SUCCEED,  SUCCESS.- To  succeed  (Lat.  tue- 
ddere,  from  tub,  next,  and  cedere,  to  go ;  Fr. 
*  On  EnUal's  'blook-gads'  ssa  Davidson's  not*  to  M 
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cider)  is  tdniply  to  follow ;  and  success  (Lat. 
successus.  Old  Fr.  tueeet)  is  that  which  follows. 
Thna,  Shako.  II  Hetury  Vl.  n.  iv.  ^ 
'  After  mminer  aramiora  luoceedi 
Banren  winter'; 

Tymme,  CdMn'*  Oenetit,  785,  'This  yerily  was 
rare  hononr,  to  be  tolde  of  the  event,  and  saocesse 
to  come  of  fonrteene  yeares ' — in  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dreams.  In  modem 
Eng.  when  the  reference  is  to  the  result  of  an 
enterprise,  'succeed'  and  'sncceas'  denote  pro- 
sperity, but  in  older  Eng.  the  nature  of  the  result 
was  not  contained  in  the  words  themselves,  bat 
had  to  be  indicated  by  an  adv.  or  adjective. 

Baooeed :  In  Sir  4a<  the  rerb  oconn  in  its  dmple  nnia,  and 
the  prep,  is  expresHd,  *  Wl>o  uointedst  Icings  to  take  rerrnEe, 
and  prophets  to  succeed  after  lilm'  ()<s)>x<v(  ^mV  uirhX  We 
still  aay  '  lollow  after,'  but  not  'sacoeed  alter.'  Tlia  nature  ol 
tlie  result  is  expressed  by  an  sdv.  in  To  4* '  If  thou  deal  truly, 
thy  doings  shall  prosperously  succeed  to  thee  '(/Mlm  Utmu 
h  nTr  rw).  OL  Shaka.  Ltar,  I.  U.  U7,  "tb»  effects  be 
writes  of  succeed  unhappily.' 

Boeosss:  It  was  poanbls  in  ini  to  use  'success'  in  a  good 
sense;*  it  oconn  so  once  in  AT,  t  Ifao  10*  'For  a  pledge  o( 
their  success  and  Tletoiy'ClMwMivivif^iHii  So  Fuller, 

Holu  StaU,  258,  'God  causeth  sometimes  Uie  sunne  of  suocesse 
to  snlne  as  well  on  bad  as  good  projects.'  But  elsewhere  in  AY 
anadj.ia  need,  either 'good '(Jos  IMS  18»M<u»s,  To  T",  Wis 
18M,  Sir  iO>  Sgis,  1  Mao  4U  gas,  2  Mao  lOM  ISM)  or  '  proeperona' 
(Sir  4ilW).  CL  Fuller,  Boly  StaU,  IM, '  God  mouldeth  some  for 
a  aoholemsster'a  life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight  and 
discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  fasppy  auoeease.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Uolf  State,  79,  'Sorrow^struok  with  some  ssd  sign*  o(  Ul- 
suocesse';  and Ifiltoo, P Ji ir.  I— 

*  Perplexed  and  troubled  at  Us  bad  suoossa^ 
The  tempter  stood.' 

J.  Hastinos. 
BUCCOTH^l.  (nbp)  A  place  so  called  accord- 
ing to  Gn  33"  because  of  the  booths  (Heb.  ptkUdih) 
which  Jacob  made  there  for  his  cattle.  In  the 
Heb.  text  of  this  verse  fukkdth  occurs  three  times 
and  is  rendered  'Succoth '—' booths'— ' Succoth ' 
in  AT  and  RV.  The  LXX  by  using  amivcU  three 
times  makes  dear  the  identity  of  Succoth  with 
hootht,  which  has  to  be  explained  in  the  margin  of 
AV  and  KV,  but  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
name  of  Succoth  was  then  IkhituL  Josephus  (Ant. 
I.  xxi.  1)  states  that  the  place  was  so  called  in  his 
time;  but  this  name  would  not  have  been  ^ven 
before  the  period  of  Greek  supremacy.  The  Targ. 
and  Syr.  preserve  the  proper  name  Succoth,  bat  in 
place  of  the  second  fukkOth  (tr.  'booths'  in  EV) 
use  (Vdd,  k^^bd,  words  which  io  a  modified  form  are 
employed  as  equivalents  for  'tabernacles'  and 
'booths'  in  Lv  23'*-^  and  other  places  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  Vulgate  explains  '  Socoth,  id  est  tabemacula,' 
though  '  tentonis '  correspondB  to  '  booths '  in  the 
eaurlier  part  of  the  verse. 

The  paasages  where  the  name  oocura  are:  On  88"  JuvmS; 
Joa  18"  B  2ux»<«,  A  £»r^  Luu.  Xir *« ;  Jg8>-«  B  Z«arM,  in  v.U 
nt  tiXMH,  A  iutxU :  fK  1»  (v.a  In  LZZ)  Z«a^;  S  (A  4" 
B  Zixxi^  (T),  A  2«>x^;  Pa  80B  B  nmnn,  Aq.  ryrmmritSf, 
Pa  108>  K  rit  mrm/Unf,  ABT  rmwi. 

The  passages  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  and 
Chron.  refer  to  a  place  E.  of  Jordan.  Jos  13" 
mentions  Succoth  as  in  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
king  of  Heshbon.  In  Gideon's  pursuit  of  the 
Midianites  as  related  in  Jg  8,  he  comes  to  Succoth 
ttfter  crossing  the  Jordan.  From  the  references 
in  Ps  60«  ["*■•]  IDS'  to  the  'valley  of 

Snocoth '  nothing  definite  as  to  geographical  posi- 
tion can  be  inferred,  but  a  loradity  east  of^  the 
Jordan  is  suitable  (note  that  theLXXin  these  two 
passages  does  not  treat  Succoth  as  a  proper  name). 
Jerome  on  Gn  33"  {Quattt.  Seb.  in  lib.  Oen.)  ob- 
serves with  reference  to  Succoth  :  '  Est  autem 
usque  hodie  ci vitas  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabulo 

*  On  the  other  band,  it  is  found  in  the  Rhrmlah  NT  in  a  bad 
sense :  'As  God  liath  shewed  by  the  aucoaaae  of  all  Heretical 
OoUoquies,  Synodes,  and  Assemblies  in  Geimania,  Fibdos,  Pools, 
and  other  plaoss  in  our  dales '  (note  on  Ao  U"). 


inter  partes  Scytbopoleos.'  Jerome  testifies  to  tha 
snrvival  of  the  Heb.  name,  while  Josephus  ^as 
already  remarked)  testifies  to  the  existence  of  its 
Gr.  equivalent.  The  Talm.  Jems.  {Shebiiih,  Ix.  2) 
gives  rhsn  (in  some  edd.  nSjnn)  as  yet  another 
name  for  Succoth,  and  Merrill  {East  of  the  Jordan, 
p.  386),  followed  by  (bonder  {Eeth  and  Moab,  p. 
183)  and  G.  A.  Smith  (HGBL,  585),  proposes  Teli 
Deir'AUa,  a  mound  about  1  mUe  N.  of  the  Jabbok, 
as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Succoth,  and  the  present 
equivalent  of  nSjm.  A  place  SAkUt,  about  10  miles 
south  of  Beisan,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  has 
also  been  proposed  as  the  site;  but,  though  this 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  in 
Gn  33,  a  place  E.  of  the  Jordan  seems  necessary 
for  some  of  the  other  places  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  Tristram  {Bible  Places,  p.  345)  failed 
to  find  any  trace  of  the  name  Snocoth  east  of 
Jordan. 

2.  (ZoKxiif,  Ex  iSf  13",  Nu  33^  •)  The  first 
encampment  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  leaving 
Egypt.  The  word  is  a  pure  Heb.  one,  signifying 
'  MK>ths '  or  •  tents '  (see  above),  but  Egyptologists 
rc^rd  it  as  the  equivalent  of  an  Egyptian  word 
Thttku  or  Thuket,  the  name  of  a  region  of  which 
the  capital  was  Pithom.  Bmgsch  and  Naville  ara 
agreed  on  this  point,  but  not  as  to  tlie  situation 
of  Pithom.  Ebers  proposes  a  difierent  Egyptian 
word  as  the  equivalent  of  Succoth,  but  agrees  with 
Naville  as  to  the  position  of  the  region  so  desig- 
nated. Heferring  to  art  Exodus,  voL  i.  p.  8(S, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
station  Ramses,  on  the  railway  from  Zsywig  to 
Ismailia,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Succoth. 
The  children  of  Israel  must  have  remained  here 
a  short  time  to  arrange  themselves  in  order  for 
their  future  march ;  and  whether  the  name  was 
used  by  them  in  imitation  of  a  similarly  sounding 
Egyptian  word,  or  because  they  then  began  to 
dwell  in  booths,  may  be  left  an  open  question. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

BUCCOTH-BENOTH  (ntayrAjp ;  B'Poxx''9/3<"i'«#ei, 
A  SojcxwS/Sewflei ;  Sockoth-benoth).— In  2  K  17"  it  is 
said  that  the  colonists  from  Babylon  at  Samaria 
'  made  Succoth-benoth,'  just  as  the  colonists  from 
Cuth  'made  Nergal.'  The  parallelism  between 
Nergcd  and  Stteeoth-benoth  shows  that  the  latter 
must  be  the  name  of  a  deity.  As  Nergal  was  the 
patrdn-god  of  Cuth,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
m  Succoth-benoth  we  have  a  corrapted  form  either 
of  Bel-Merodach,  the  patron-god  of  Babylon,  or 
of  his  wife  ^arpanit.  There  is  consequently  • 
spod  deal  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of 
Rawlinson  (Herodotus*,  i.  p.  664)  that  we  have  in 
it  a  corruption  of  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit,  '  the 
dlvery  one,'  which,  in  accordance  with  a  popular 
etymology,  is  generally  written  Zer-bantt,  '  the 
seed-creatress,'  m  tlie  cuneiform  texts.  The  spell- 
ing of  the  name  in  tlie  LXX  lends  support  to  tiiia 
view ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Rawlinson  maj 
be  right  in  suggesting  that  the  biblical  Succoth  u 
due  to  a  confuuion  between  terit,  which  seems  to 
be  a  derivative  form  from  zeru  (see  Haupt,  Nitnrod- 
Epos,  8,  35),  and  zardt,  'tents'  or  'booths.'  In 
Am  5''  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god  Sakkat 
has  been  transformed  into  m*ip«  if  we  accept 
Scbrader's  explanaticm  of  the  passage  (SK,  1874, 
pp.  324-332).  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  images 
of  the  Babylonian  divinities  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession in  '  ships '  or  arks,  assisted  in  the  change 
of  the  name.  It  b  even  possible  that  by  Succoth 
the  Hebrew  writer  intended  to  denote  these  p_ro> 
oesuonal  shrines,  henoth  (from  Benith)  being 
oormpted  from  Belith  or  Belit,  the  oUaiical  Bait**, 
a  common  title  and  synonym  of  Zer-banit. 

Lmaatraa— Schrader,  COT  L  S74t ;  DeUtssoh.  PankUm 
SU;  Jeos*n,<Aiv.8t2 :  and  the  Comm.  odioe. 

A.  H.  Satck. 
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SUD  (Soi)«,  /SotZi)-— Tlie  'river'  of  Babylon,  on 
which  dwelt  'Jechouias,  the  son  of  Joakim,  king 
of  Judah,'  and  his  fellow-exiles  (Bar  The 
canal  on  which  Babylon  was  situated  before  its 
destruction  by  Sennacherib  was  called  the  Arakhtu ; 
but  the  whole  of  Babylonia  was  intersected  by 
small  canals,  each  of  which  had  a  name,  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  in  the  time  of  Nebuch- 
adrezzar one  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  bore  a  name  which  resembled  Sud.  As, 
however,  the  Greek  sibilant  can  represent  more 
than  one  Semitic  letter,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 
about  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  name  until  we 
know  how  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

SUDDENLY.— The  adj.  'sudden'  and  the  adv. 
'suddenly'  were  often  used  formerly  without  the 
element  of  surprise  which  belongs  to  their  root 
(Lat.  subitaneus,  from  subire,  'to  come  steathily '), 
and  is  always  associated  with  their  use  in  mod. 
English.  Thus  Shaks.  uses  'sudden'  in  the  sense 
of  »oon  (^Meas.  for  Meas.  ll.  ii.  83, '  To-morrow ! 

0,  that's  sudden')  ;  and  of  hasty  (^As  You  Like  It, 
V.  ii.  8,  '  My  sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  con- 
senting') and  of  impetuous  (^Bieh.  II.  II.  i.  36, 
'Smalt  showers  last  long,  bat  sudden  storms  are 
short').  So  also  he  uses  'suddenly'  in  the  sense 
of  quickly  ( Tarn.  Shrew,  ii.  327,  '  Was  ever  match 
clapped  up  so  suddenly  ? ' )  orpresently  (1  Henry  IV. 

1.  iii.  294,  '  When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be 
suddenly ').  In  A  V  '  suddenly '  means  speedily  in 
Ps  6>o  '  Let  them  return  and  be  ashamed  suddenly ' 
(?!■;,  LXX  Sii.  Tdxowj)  i  and  m  Jer  49"  50*«.  In 
1  Ti  6"  'Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,'  the 
meaning  is  hastily  (fit.  raxiun).     J.  HASTINGS. 

SUOIAS  (BA  SouJioi,  Luc.'0«oi«(i).— ALevitical 
family  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  1  Es  6*, 
called  in  Ezr  2*>  Hodaviah  and  in  Neh  7«* 

HODEVAII. 


Crimes  and  punishments, 


SUICIDE.— See 

vol.  1.  p.  622*. 

SUKKIIH  ;  B  TpbryoSi^rai,  A  T/Ktf7Xoii}rai, 

Luc.  Soux'*'/*)- — ^Tbe  name  of  a  tribe  mentioned 
together  with  Libyans  and  Cushites  as  led  by 
Shishak  against  Judsea  (2  Ch  12*).  The  passage 
is  not  found  in  the  corresponding  text  of  Kings. 
The  LXX  rendering  'Troglodytes'  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  fact  of  a  place  called  Suche  (Pliny, 
HN  vi.  172)  being  mentioned  among  Troglodyte 
possessions ;  the  same  is  called  by  Strabo  (iii.  8) 
'the  fortress  of  Suchus,'  and  Suchus,  he  tells  us, 
is  a  name  for  a  sacred  crocodile  (t'6.  xvii.  1 ) .  Several 
geographers  identify  this  place  with  the  modern 
Suakin,  which,  however,  may  well  be  an  Arabic 
word  {sawakin).  The  identification  of  the  Sukkiim 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Suakin  (though  accepted 
by  Forbiger  and  Dillmann)  is  therefore  very  un- 
certain ;  nor  is  the  view  of  Gesenius,  that  the  word 
should  be  treated  as  a  Hebrew  adjective,  '  dwellers 
in  tents,'  much  more  probable. 

D.  S.  MAHGOLIOUTH. 

SULPHUR.— See  Brimstone. 

SUN.— The  usual  word  in  the  OT  for  the  first  of 
the  great  lights  of  heaven  is  "'5?',  Phoen.  cdp,  Aram. 

(Dn  6")  and  shemsha,  Arab,  shamsun,  Assyr. 
Saraiu  {samsu  in  the  name  Samsu-iluna,  c.  2200  B.C., 
evidently  a  west  Semitic  form).  There  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  the  etymology  (for  conjec- 
tures see  Levy,  Worterb.  iiber  die  Targg.  ii.  578  f.). 
Other  words  for  sun  are  '^^C,  lit.  '  heat,'  or,  adj.  [?], 
'  hot '  (Job  30'-»,  Ca  61",  Is  24^8 .30»),  and  f;??  ( Jg  8i8 14i», 
Job  9'),  of  doubtful  derivation.  Both  these  terms 
are  used  poetically,  and  the  latter  occurs  in  the 
place-name  Ir-ha-Heres,  'city  of  the  sun'  (Helio- 


polls),  RV  '  city  of  destruction'  (see  iR-HAfHEEES). 
In  Job  31'*  the  word  used  is  i'k,  marg.  '  light.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  sun  in  the  Bible  is 
in  Gn  lu-w  [P],  in  which,  however,  none  of  the 
above  words  are  used,  the  luminary  beuig  referred 
to  as  the  greater  of  the  two  '  great  lights '  (jne'oroth) , 
created  to  role  the  day,  the  lesser  light  being  to 
rule  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the 
darkness  (v.'*).  Both  of  them  were  placed  in  the 
firmament  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and  years  (v.").  As  the  lesser  light,  the  moon  was 
the  measurer  of  time,  by  her  constant  and  clearly - 
marked  phases;  the  sun  was,  by  the  constancy 
and  regularity  of  his  apparent  motion,  the  real 
indicator.  With  those  of  the  lesser  light,  his 
eclipses  were  regarded  as  signs  foretelling  events. 
He  indicated  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
day ;  seasons,  both  religious  and  agricultural ; 
regulated  the  festivals ;  and  determined  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  every  year,  his 
movements  forming,  at  the  same  time,  the  basis 
of  all  chronological  data. 

Naturally,  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  sun,  when  tested  by 
modern  science,  were  erroneous.  As  we,  in  the 
language  of  everyday  life,  speak  of  the  sun  as 
'rising'  and  'setting,'  so  they  spoke  of  him  as 
'going  forth'  {yaza\  Gn  Iff"  etc. ;  zarah,  Jg  9»«, 
2  S  23*  etc.)  and  'entering'  (63',  Gn  15i^"  etc.). 
From  zdrah  and  65'  came  the  expressions,  mizrafy 
{shemesh),  'the  rising  (of  the  sun),'  also  'east''; 
and  j»e65'  (shemesh),  'xhjs  setting  (of  the  sun),' 
also  'west'  The  equivalent  Assyrian  expres- 
sions are  similar,  being  zXt  (for  tzXt,  from  fizfl= 
ydzd^)  Sam.H  and  irib  SamH,  the  'coming  forth' 
and  the  'entering  of  the  sun'  (cf.  for  the  latter, 
the  Heb.  'to  become  evening').  Poetically, 
this  idea  of  going  forth  and  entering  was  extended, 
and  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  was  regarded  as 
possessing  a  habitation  (Hab  3>i)  and  a  tent  or  taber- 
nacle (Ps  19»  '),  set  for  him  by  God,  from  which 
he  came  forth  as  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber, 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  designs  on 
certain  of  the  cylinder-seals  of  Babylonia,  on  which 
a  deity,  evidently  the  stm-god,  is  represented 
coming  forth  through  the  open  doors,  which  the 
attendants  hold  back  for  him,  at  the  same  time 
turning  their  faces  away,  in  order  not  to  be  blinded 
by  his  brightness.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Babylonians  speak 
of  the  bolts  of  the  high  heavens  greeting  the  sun 
at  his  setting,  and  his  beloved  wife  going  to  meet 
him.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  these 
poetical  similes  are  based  upon  the  unfailing 
regularity  of  the  sun's  daily  course,  which,  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  varies  less  than  with  us, 
marking  the  two  cardinal  points,  and  also  the  divi- 
sion of  day  and  night,  with  less  variation.  Such 
expressions  as  'the  time  when  the  sun  is  hot'  (1  S 
11',  Neh  7')  were  therefore  more  precise  than  they 
would  be  in  our  latitudes.  Having  risen,  and  run 
his  fixed  path  in  his  might  (Jg  6'^)  until  the  time 
of  his  greatest  heat,  the  sun  went  down  at  the  hour 
which,  like  a  living  thing,  he  was  supposed  to 
know  (Ps  104'»). 

Like  all  God's  creatures,  the  sun  was  altogether 
dependent  on  His  will,  and  at  His  command  would 
cease  to  shine  (Job  9^)  ;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
the  sun  could  also  undergo  a  change  of  his  course. 
Of  this  there  are  two  examples:  Joshua's  order 
to  the  sun  to  stand  still  (Jos.  lOi*-",  Sir  46*),  and 
the  going  back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz 
(2  K  20'-",  Is  38')  •  The  former  has  given  rise  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  the  impro- 
bability of  such  a  change  as  the  stoppage  of  the 
earth's  rotation  implied  thereby  being  generally 
recognized,  notwithstanding  that  God's  power  to 
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10  so  >Yithout  harm  to  the  world  and  its  inhnbit- 
iiits  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  The  probability, 
lowever,  is  that  this  passage,  being  a  poetical 
;xtract  from  another  work,  '  tlie  Book  of  Jashar,' 
s  not  to  be  understood  literally,  the  statement 
^eing  made  by  poetic  licence  for  some  such  expres- 
lion  as  '  the  sun  did  not  set  until  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  completely  defeated,'  j'.e.  the  opera- 
ions  were  carried  out  so  rapidly,  that  as  much 
•vas  done  as  if  the  day  had  been  twice  as  long 
;cf.  v.").  On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation 
,liat  tile  lengthening  of  the  day,  and  the  continued 
ippeaiunce  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  may  have 
}eeii  due  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  refrac- 
;ive  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  is  also  possible. 
The  return  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  has  also  been 
referred  to  various  causes,  and  may,  according  to 
iome,  have  been  due  to  an  eclipse  (see  Bosanquet 
in  G.  Smith's  Assurbanipal,  p.  346,  and  TSBA  iii. 

11  ff.,  V.  261).  In  2  K  20*-"  it  is  the  shadow  only 
:.hat  is  spoken  of ;  but  the  parallel  passage  in  Is 
W  mentions  also  the  sun,  and  on  account  of  this  it 
lias  been  contended  that  the  movement  recorded 
must  have  been  purely  optical.  The  phenomenon 
referred  to  in  Mk  15"*,  Lk  23**  *',  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  sun  was  darkened,  cannot  refer  to 
\n  eclipse,  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
The  sun  is  in  these  passages,  to  all  appearance, 
represented  as  hiding  himself  in  order  to  cast  a 
veil  of  darkness  over  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  these  three 
jpparent  departures  from  the  sun's  daily  routine, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  power  of  God,  and  His  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  man.  The  same  ideas  were,  to 
ill  appearance,  generally  current  with  regard  to 
?clipses  in  general,  these  being  looked  upon  in  like 
aianner  as  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  God  over  nature,  or  as  foreshadowing  the 
terrible  tokens  of  the  day  of  judgment  (Is  13''',  .11 
2"' 316=  Ac  2*),  Mt  242»,  Mk  13«,  Lk  ai"*.  Rev  6i« 
?'■■').*  The  setting  of  the  sun  at  bright  noonday  is 
figurative  of  loss  of  happiness,  prosperity,  or  success 
(Is  60-^,  Jer  169,  ^m  8»,  Mic  3^),  whilst  the  reverse 
oi  this  is  indicated  by  the  rising  of  the  '  sun  of 
Righteousness'  of  Mai  4»  (see  also  vol.  i. p. lOS*"). 

Like  the  moon,  the  sun  was  also  regarded  as  an 
smblem  of  constancy,  on  account  of  the  unerring 
iaily  repetition  of  his  course  (Ps  72'  "  89").  The 
man  who  loves  God  (Jg  6»')  and  the  just  ruler  (2  S23*) 
ire  both  compared  with  him  as  the  thing  of  all  God's 
creation  shining  with  the  greatest  brilliance,  whilst, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  became  the  image  of  God 
Himself  (Ps  84").  His  pure,  unfailing  light  became 
Uso  an  emblem  of  beauty  (Ca  6W),  and  his  force  in- 
creasing daily,  or  at  certain  seasons,  typified  the 
progress  of  a  good  man  towards  perfection  (Pr  4"). 
Ilie  great  luminary  (Sir  17*i)  and  adornment  of 
the  heavens  (Sir  20"),  his  light  shone  on  all  things ; 
and  is  surpassed  in  brilliance  only  by  the  heavenly 
world  to  come,  of  which  God  Himself  is  to  be  the 
light  and  the  glory  (Is  60",  Ac  26i»). 

It  is  to  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun  that  the 
poetical  expression  hammah,  is  applied  (cf. 
Ps  19«)  ;  and  by  means  of  this,  as  well  as  by  his 
light,  he  exercises  liis  beneficent  power,  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (Dt  .33'*),  grass  with 
the  help  of  the  rain  (2  S  23*),  and  giving  man  the 
desire  of  life  (Ec  11').  But  the  sun  has  also  the 
power  of  injuring,  smiting,  and  scorching  men  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  his  heat  (Ps  121«,  Is  49"', 
Jon  48,  Rev?"  16«  etc.). 

Observation  of  the  movements  of  the  sun,  and 
his  influence  upon  the  earth  and  upon  all  nature, 

*  Mahler,  in  JKAS,  lAfli.  p.  42,  explains  the  plafrne  nt  dsrk- 
noss  referred  to  In  Kx  lUlllT.  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  which  timk 
place  In  B.C.  U85  (Sitmngtber.  der  k.  AJutd.  der  Wi—.,  Vienna, 
1S85). 


caused  all  the  ancient  world,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, to  regard  him  as  a  living  thing ;  and  from 
this  view,  dwelling,  as  they  did,  in  the  midst  ol 
heathendom,  the  apcient  Hebrews  were  not  wholly 
free,  especially  during  the  time  of  the  kings.  Ex- 
cept, however,  where  a  direct  reference  to  idolatry 
is  made,  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  living 
being  only  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  though,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on,  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew 
poetical  books  had  been  apparently  influenced  by 
the  heathen  teaching  concerning  the  luminary  of 
day.  He  ruled  over  the  day,  not  as  a  god  but  as 
the  source  of  light,  heat,  and  the  divisions  of  time, 
and  came  forth  from  his  chamber  to  run  his  fixed 
course  as  one  of  the  great  creations  of  God,  not  as 
being  himself  a  deity  whom  men  should  worship. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hebrews  were  attracted  by  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  under  the  influence  of  the 
heathen  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
A  common  act  of  worship  is  that  mentioned  in 
Job  SI*'-",  in  which  the  hand  was  kissed,  and 
which  is  described  as  an  Iniquity  to  be  punished 
by  the  judges.  The  law  against  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies  is  given  in 
Dt  4",  and  from  we  learn  that  the  penalty 
was  death  by  stoning  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  The 
open  idolatry  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  however,  shows  clearly  that  the  laws  re- 
corded in  the  passages  quoted  were  not  generally 
observed. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy 
Land,  they  found  there  the  worship  of  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  Baal-hammon,  the  last  com- 
ponent part  of  this  appellation  being  the  singular 
of  the  word  hammantm,  meaning  'sun-images,'  and 
connected  with  the  word  hammah,  'heat  or  hot,' 
one  of  the  words  used  in  the  OT  for  the  sun  (Job 
30^  etc.).  As  pointed  out  in  the  article  Baal, 
however,  it  is  not  certain  that  Baal  was  regarded 
as  the  sun,  but  the  sun  was  a  baal,  or  ■  lord,'  just 
as  the  Babylonian  sun-god,  SamaS,  bore  the  title 
of  belu,  'lord,'  in  common  with  the  other  deities 
of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  pantheon.  In  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  properly 
so  called,  caine  from  Babylonia,  in  which  country 
there  were  at  least  two  shrines  to  this  god — one  at 
Sippar  (Abu-babbah),  and  the  other  at  Larsa,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Ellasar  of  Gn  14i.  He  waa 
also  worshipped,  however,  at  many  other  places  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Noteworthy  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Jews,  and  its  origin,  is  the  reference 
to  the  chariots  of  the  sun  in  2  K  23".  To  all 
appearance  the  chariot,  as  well  as  the  horses,  bad 
been  dedicated  by  various  idolatrous  kings  of  Judab, 
and  they  were  stationed  at  the  western  entrance 
to  the  temple,  'by  the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech 
the  chamberlain,  which  was  in  the  precincts.'  At 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Sippar  in  Babylonia  there 
was  also  a  chariot,  and  presumably  horses,  dedi- 
cated to  that  deity  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
as  one  of  the  sacred  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  the  god,  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
sacrifices  to  it*  In  the  19th  year  of  Nabopolassar 
this  was  transferred  from  the  keeping  of  the  men 
who  had  care  of  the  horses  (?  of  the  sun  at  Sippara) 
to  a  man  named  Bel-&h@-iddina,  and  a  list  of  the 
furniture  (fi<ie)  of  the  chariot  was  drawn  up, 
enumerating  about  140  objects  belonging  to  it, 
many  of  them  of  silver,  though  some  were  of  gold 
and  of  bronze.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Baby- 
lonians ever  thought  of  the  sun-god  coursing  through 
the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swift  steeds  of 
fiery  breed  typifying  his  brilliant  daily  journey 
through  the  heavens,  as  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as 

*  One  of  the  tablets  referrine  to  this  states  that  on  the  13tb 
of  lyyar,  In  the  14th  year  of  Nabopolassar,  •  AUl-grown  whit* 
sheep  was  offered  before  it. 
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they  are  known,  do  not  refer  to  this,  and  the 
representation  of  the  sun-god  on  the  stone  found 
by  Mr.  Uassam  at  Abu-babbah  shows  the  deity 
seated  in  his  shrine,  with  the  representation  of  his 
disc  before  him,  and  two  small  figures  coming  out 
of  the  top  of  the  shrine,  seemingly  guiding  the 
disc  by  means  of  the  cords  attached  to  it,  which 
they  hold  in  their  hands.  The  sacrificial  instru- 
ments which  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
chariot  suggest  that  it  was  u.sed  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun  ;  and  as,  in  its  equipment, 
swords  or  daggers  of  gold  (3  in  number)  and  of 
some  other  material  (2  in  number)  are  referred  to, 
the  suggestion  that  it  may  have  accompanied  the 
army  on  certain  occasions  would  not  be  without 
probability.  The  ceremonies  in  connexion  with 
the  chariot  of  tlie  sun  at  Sippar,  in  all  probability, 
had  their  reflexion  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  however,  that  the  chariot  of  the  sun  at 
Jerusalem,  which  Josiah  burned  with  fire,  was  so 
splendid  as  that  at  Sippar  in  Babylonia.* 

The  worship  of  the  sun  at  Jerusalem  is  described 
by  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of  the  five  and  twenty 
men  (?  priests)  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  towards  the  east,  wor- 
shipping tlie  sun  (Ezk  8'*).  During  this  ceremony 
it  is  said  (v.'')  that  '  they  put  the  branch  to  their 
nose,'  a  doubtful  phrase  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  The  general  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  this  is  a  reflexion  of  a  Persian  custom  in 
which,  when  repeating  the  liturgy,  the  priests 
held  from  time  to  time  in  the  left  hand  a  bunch  of 
twigs  called  bareqman,  and  wore,  at  the  offering 
of  the  daily  sacritice,  a  kind  of  veil.  It  may  be 
noted  in  connexion  with  this,  that,  in  the  list  of 
things  belonging  to  the  chariot  of  tlie  sun  at 
Sippar,  2  nuTmi,  are  mentioned.  Now  the  word 
nurmfl,  as  is  suggested  by  Frd.  Delitzsch  {Assyr. 
HWB),  ■pos&ihXy  means  'fig,'  'fig-tree,'  and  two 
models  of  a  tree  of  this  kind,  or  of  branches, 
probably  belonged  to  the  chariot  as  ornaments, 
and  may  have  been  carried  '  before  the  face  '  when 
worshipping  the  son,  as  his  emblems.  Whether 
this  practice  originated  in  Persia  or  in  Babylonia 
is  doubtful. 

These  idolatrous  Jews  of  old  are  represented  as 
worshipping  the  sun  towards  the  east,  i.e.  at  his 
rising.  This  was  a  custom  with  the  Persians,  and 
also,  in  all  probability,  with  all  the  nations  which 
adored  that  luminary.  At  the  temple  of  Borstppa, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  worship  of  the  sun  was  possibly  an  institution 
of  long  standing,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day,  that  is,  at  sunset,  the  following  hymn  was 
Bung : — 

*  Sun-god  In  the  midst  of  heaven,  at  thy  setttn^. 
May  the  bolt  of  heaven  lofty  speAk  thee  peac©— 
May  the  door  of  heaven  bless  thee. 
Mlsaru,  the  messenger,  thv  beloved,  let  him  direct  thee. 
At  £-babaiTa,  the  seat  of  thy  dominion,  thy  anpremaoy 
shines  forth. 

May  Aa,  thy  beloved  wife,  gladly  oome  to  meet  thee  j 
May  thy  heart  take  rest ; 

Bfay  thy  divine  refreshment  be  prepared  for  thee. 
■Wurior,  hero,  sun-god,  may  they  glorify  thee. 
Lord  of  E-babornt,  may  the  course  of  thy  road  prosper. 
Son-god,  direct  thy  path,  make  firm  the  road,  go  to  thine 

abode. 

Sun-god,  thou  art  Jnd^e  of  the  Und,  (and)  director  of  its 

decisions.* 

In  this  hymn  the  sun  is  not  only  represented  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  psalmist,  as  a 
bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber  (Ps  19^), 
but  his  bride  is  conceiTed  as  going  to  meet  him, 

*  Among  the  Babylonians,  the  important  thing  In  connexion 
with  the  ceremonies  seems  to  have  been  the  chariot,  and  this 
was  probably  the  case  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  Persians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  horses  seem  to  have  been  at  least  as  Important, 
and  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  fbllowea  in  the 
processions.  The  colour  of  these  sacred  horses  was  white,  and 
they  were  on  certain  occasions  sacrificed  to  the  iun  (Herod.  L 
18S,  TlL  40, » ;  Xen.  Cyr.  vliL  8). 


and  he  takes  rest  and  refreshment  after  his  weary- 
ing course.  The  last  line  of  the  inscription  shows 
him  also  in  the  character  which  he  commonly  had 
with  the  Babylonians,  namely,  that  of  judge, 
which  he  apparently  possessed  as  witness  of  every- 
thing that  passes  on  the  earth  ('  under  the  sun,'  as 
so  often  occurs  in  Ecclesiastes,  e.  g.  !*•»  etc.).  The 
tablet  which  followed  the  above  was  a  hymn  to  the 
rising  sun,  beginning  (the  Akkadian  version  only 
is  preserved),  If  tit  ana-azaga-ta  ea,  '  Sun-god  in  the 
glorious  heaven  rising,'  and  may  have  resembled 
that  with  whicli  the  heathen  Jews  greeted  the 
luminary,  when  performing  the  ceremony  referred 
to  by  Ezekiel.* 

The  judgment  pronounced  against  the  sun  and 
moon  (Is24-™),  in  which  the  former  was  to  be 
a.shamed,  is  regarded  by  some  as  resting  upon  the 
fact  that  the  idolatrous  worship  which  was  paid 
to  it  was  accounted  as  a  sin,  the  consequences  of 
which  rested  upon  the  object  causing  it,  and  would 
be  visited  upon  it  by  God  at  the  last  day.  This  is 
proljable ;  but  the  end  of  the  verse  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account,  for  when  the  Lord  reigns  in 
Zion  gloriously  the  sun  may  well  be  put  to  shame 
on  account  of  his  inferior  lustre. 

LrrEBATUBE. — Riehro,  IIWB;  Sayce,  Hibhert  Lectures,  18S7  ; 
Pinches  In  TSBA,  18^1,  pp.  164-169;  TraneacUotu  of  the 
Victoria  Iiutitute,  im,  pp.  10,  16, 17. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
SUPERSCRIPTION  (Ar.7pa0i5).— 1.  The  legend 
on  a  com  (Mt  22«>,  Mk  12W,  Lk  20«).   See  MONET. 
2.  The  accusation  on  the  Cross  of  Jesus  (Mk  IS'*, 
Lk  23").   See  Title  on  the  Ceoss. 

SUPH. — One  of  the  expressions  used  in  Dt  U 
to  define  the  locality  of  Moses'  address  to  Israel 
[?;  on  the  difficulty  of  this  interpretation  see  Driver] 
is  '  in  the  Arabah,  over  against  Suph '  (nw  S's  [i.e. 
by  dissimil.,  for  Sns],  AV  '  over  against  the  Bed 
Sea').  If  the  MT  be  correct,  Suph  is  a  place- 
name,  possibly  identical  with  Sup"iiah  of  Nu  21", 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  more  probable  that 
«)W7i::is  a  textual  error  for  I'D'd^c  (cf.  LXX  ir\>7(r/oi> 
rrjs  ipvBpat  [SoXdo-ffijj],  Vulg.  contra  mare  rubrum). 
Yam  sTiph^  meaus  probably  'sea  of  reeds,'  and 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  title  given  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  would  be 
shallow  and  marshy,  and  abounding  in  reeds  (W. 
M.  Milller,  As.  u.  Europ.  42  f.).  In  the  OT  this 
designation  is  usually  confined  to  the  W.  (Suez) 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea:  Ex  10"  (J)  IS^  15<  22  23" 
(all  four  E),  Nu  3310  "  (P),  Dt  11«,  Jos  2io  (J) 

(D)  ,  Neh  99,  Ps  1067- »•»  13613  ".  it  stands,  how- 
ever, for  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah  not  only  in  Dt  V- 
(if  the  above  suggestion  iig  correct),  but  in  Nu  21* 

(E)  and  I  K  prob.  also  in  Nu  14*  (E),  Dt  1« 
21;  and  perhaps  Jg  ll^*,  Jer  49>i. 

J.  A.  SELBIE. 


8DPHAH  ("MB). —The  name  of  an  unknown 
locality  E.  of  Jordan,  found  only  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Nu  21" 
('  Vaheb  in  Suphah ').  The  suggestion  of  Tristram 
{Land  of  Moab,  60  f.),  that  it  may  be  the  modem 
Safleh.  is  exposed  to  the  objection  of  which  he 
bimself  is  aware,  that  the  initial  d  of  the  Heb. 
word  could  hardly  represent  an  Arabic  \jO.  The 
same  difficulty  attaches  to  Knobel's  identification 
with  Nakb  et-SafS,  some  25  miles  W.S.W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea'.   See,  further,  the  Comm.  ad  loc. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

SUPPER.— See  FOOD,  vol.  ii.  p.  41h ;  and  for  the 
'  Last  Supper »  see  LOED'3  Suppek. 

BUR  (B  'Avffoip,  A  Zo^p).— One  of  the  towns  on 

*  For  other  forma  of  the  son-god  and  ann-vorahlp  see  tha 
articles  Baal,  Chimobh,  Molxcq,  and  TAifiinz. 
t  ^&pA  is  attributed  also  to  the  Nile  In  Ex      (eCIa  IM). 
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the  aeacoast  of  PaJesMne  npon  whose  people  the 
fear  and  dread  of  Holofemes  fell  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  reached  Damascus  (Jth  2^).  The 
towns  are  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to  south ; 
and  Sar  comes  between  Tvre  and  Ocina — the  next 
place  to  the  south  being  Jemnaan  (Jamnia).  The 
site,  if  a  different  place  from  Tyre  (Heh.  ^Or, 
Arab.  ^4r),  is  unknown.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

SURE,  SURELY,  SDRETT.— The  adjectives 
'  secure,  '  sicker '  (or  '  siker '),  and  '  sure '  all  come 
from  the  Lat.  lecurut',  the  first  being  taken 
directly,  the  second  through  the  influence  of  the 
Teut.  nker,  sicher ;  the  last  through  the  Old.  Fr. 
teiir  (mod.  Hir).  '  Secure '  retained  the  meaning  of 
the  Lat.  {te  'without,' cwra  'care';  see  Secure); 
between  'sicker'  and  'sure'  the  difference  was 
mainly  one  of  dialect,  till  'ricker'  dropped  out 
of  literary  English.  Thus  Chaucer,  Tale  of 
Melibeui,  2842,  'Whan  thow  troweet  to  be  most 
seur  or  siker  of  hir  [fortune's]  help,  she  wol  faille 
thee  and  deceyre  thee.'  Both  had  a  wider  use 
than  '  sure '  has  now. 

'Sum'  wm  often  used  where  we  (bonld  now  dm  '•ecure.' 
TbiwUd*!!,  Bramauf  Par.  L  IS,  'SoUUrinei  doeth  qulokea  and 
make  liutye  the  mind  of  aCbtiiUan  souldier,  and  some  time  it 
la  more  sure  for  a  man  to  count  himaeU  to  the  wild  beastes, 
than  to  men.  BapUame  taketh  away  al  ainnei  of  the  former 
life,  but  for  al  tha^  no  man  ia  aure  from  the  aaaaoltea  of  Satan 
which  liveth  tlugguhly.'  So  Pr.  Bk.  Pr^.  (1S52X  'There  never 
was  any  thing  by  the  wit  of  man  so  well  denaed,  or  so  sure 
established,  which  0n  oontlnuanoe  of  time)  hath  not  been 
oorrupted.'  Andin  ATI  8  S*' I  will  build  Um  a  sure  house'; 
b22B'I  will  tsstaa  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sore  ptaca';  S2U 'Uy 
paopla  shall  dwell .  . .  In  sun  dwellings.' 

Tno  adverb  rarely,  in  like  manner,  means  some- 
times tecurely :  Pr  10"  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
walketh  surely.'  Cf.  Robinson,  Monfa  Utopia, 
141,  'They  fence  and  fortifie  their  campe  sewerlye 
with  a  deape  and  a  brode  trenche.'  Jer  S5><  Cot. 
'  The  wordes  which  lonadab  the  sonne  off  Rechab 
oommaonded  his  sonnes,  that  Uiey  nhulde  dirnke 
no  wyne,  are  fast  and  surely  kepte  ;  Eiyot,  Qooer- 
nour,  iL  287,  '  David  .  .  .  came  to  the  pavilion  of 
king  Saul,  where  be  found  hym  8uerly_  slepynge, 
havinge  by  him  his  speare  and  a  cnppe  with  water.' 

But  it  u  of  more  importance  to  obsure  that 
in  its  ordinanr  meaning  'surely'  has  now  lost  ao 
much  of  its  force  that  its  use  in  AV  sometimes 
suggests  to  the  reader  the  opposito  of  that  which 
is  intended.  Thus  in  Gn  2",  the  first  instance  of 
its  use,  '  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  tbon 
shalt  surely  die,'  the  assertion  is  the  strongest 
possible.  The  Hebrew  is  the  idiomatic  phrase, 
'dying  thou  shalt  die.'  But  the  English  suggests 
a  slight  doubt.  So  in  Gn  S* '  And  the  serpent  said 
unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  sorely  die,'  Ye 
shall  certainly  not  die. 

This  Beb,  idiom,  an  aocoont  a<  which  win  bs  lomid  la 
Davidson's  Htbmo  Sj/rUax,  f  88,  or  in  Oesenlus  •  Kauttsoh, 
I  lis,  ia  variously  rendered  in  AT.  Sometimes  the  idiom  is 
preserved,  as  On  22ii  'in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  In 
mulUplyinK  I  will  multiply  thy  seed.'  More  frequently  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  ^uase  Is  inserted,  such  as  'exceedingly' 
Qnl«l»,  'certainly'  On  18i»  W,  'doubtless'  2  8  6>»,  'utterly' 
Dt  IS*,  Jg  !» 1&>,  Zee  11" ;  ■  clean '  Zee  II" ; '  solemnly'  On  4S> ; 
'earnestly'  IS  20«;  'altogether'  Nu  I6U,  Jer  80";  'needs' 
On24»;  ' indeed '  On  378  :  "ever' Jg II";  'plainly '  I  8  2"  IC*; 
'at  all'  2K183>,  Jer26»;  'straitly'  On  4P,  1S14M;  'freely' 
On  21*.  But  by  tar  the  most  frequently  used  adverb  is '  surely '; 
and  in  every  Instance  it  has  the  force  of  'assuredly'  or  'cer- 
tainly.' Thus  On  28^ '  I  n-iU  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee ' : 
JgIS»  "We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  Ood';  Hab2i 
*  It  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tany.'  OL  Sir  48"  ■  We  shaU 
surely  live '  (Ci>$  l^ri/uOm). 

'  Surely '  is  also  the  translation  of  certain  Hebrew 
and  Greek  adverbs  and  other  expressions,  some  of 
which  are  very  forcible.  Thus  {lyoken*  Gn  28" 
'sorely  the  Lord  ia  in  this  place';  Ex  2"'surely 

•  A  rather  less  emphatic  partiole  Is  'all,  the  force  of  which  Is 
weUseenlnPsSS^t-U  esp.lnBT.  In  Ps  82  this  word  U  tr. 
flrs  timsa '  ooly '  (both  AT  and  BT),  onoa  •  nirdy ' ;  at  Fi  7S1. 


this  thing  is  known';  1  S  15"  'surely  the  bittor* 
ness  of  death  is  past';  Is  40^  'surely  the  people  is 
grass';  Jer 4"  'Ah,  Lord  God!  surely  tboo  hast 
greatly  deceived  this  people.'  The  same  word  is 
tr.  'verily'  in  Is  45",  'truly 'in  Jer3"»*«,  'cer- 
tainly '  in  Jer  8*.  (2)  'Im  (an  emphatic  negative),  as 
Nu  14**  '  surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  their  fathers' ;  or  'tm-/o'  (an  emphatic 
affirmative),  as  Ezk  38*  '  Surely  in  the  fire  of  my 
ieaionsy  have  I  spoken  against  the  residue  of  the 
heathen.'  (3)  'Omndm  (a  strong  asseverative  from 
'dman,  'to  confirm'),  as  Job  34'*  'Yea,  sorely 
God  will  not  do  wickedly'  (RV  'of  a  surety'). 


also  art  one  of  them!'  (RV  'of  atruth');  Jn  17' 
'  They  have  known  surely  that  I  came  out  from 
thee'  (RV  'of  a  truth').  (8)  rirrm.  Lk  4"  'Ye 
will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb'  (RV  '  doubt- 
less ye  wUl  say').  (7)  l>  M  He  'Surelv 
blessmg  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  wiU 
multiply  thee '  (^  [edd.  ti]  c'Xoywk  tiXe^ijau  re, 
Kol  T\7fiinntr  rKrfimSi  <rt).  (8)  9ai,  Rev  22"  '  Surely 
I  come  quickly'  (RV  'yea'). 

Examples  ot'sutdy'ara  Knox,  Eitt.  tUL  ' I tiilnke  and  am 
surely  penwaded.'  Khamiah  NT,  iWoWt'TulpUas  surely  gav* 
the  Scriptnres  to  the  Oothes  In  their  own  tonge,  and  that  befota 
hamaan  Anian.'  Osastydss  (E.E.T.aX  UI<— 
"Dm  were  fully  aooordid  all  In  ona 
Xbat  Aulerlos  saerly  shuld  be  tbar  kyng.' 

Bopety  occurs  in  the  phrase  '  of  a  surety,'  Gn  15" 
IS"*  28»,  Ac  12"  (dXij«a»,  RV  'of  a  truth').  Cf. 
1  S  26*  Cot.  '  David  .  .  .  sent  out  spyes,  and 
knewe  of  a  suertie,  that  he  was  oome  m  deede.' 
Elsewhere  the  word  means  'secority'  in  the  legal 
sense ;  cf .  Paraph,  in  Vent,  68*— 

'  He  who  lor  men  their  surety  stood.' 

Buretiship  occurs  only  in  Pr  II" '  He  that  hatoth 
soretiship  is  sure'  (Heb.  as  AVm  and  RVm  '  those 
that  ttnkt  hands';  see  Stbikb).  See  DEBT, 
Pledob.  J.  Hastinos. 

BUROERT^ee  Medicinb,  voL  iiL  p.  SSSL 

BUBA.— See  Shushan. 

BUBANHl  (ZowrarMi).— L  Text  and  Vebsiohs. 
— ^The  history  of  Susanna  forms  a  part  of  the  Bk. 
of  Daniel  in  the  Greek  Bible  and  in  those  versions 
which  are  taken  from  the  Greek.  In  Gr.  MSS, 
and  also  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Arable,  it  stands 
before  Dn  1 ;  but  in  the  Latin  Vulgato  it  stands 
as  Dn  13.  Sweto  prints  it  as  a  separate  work 
after  Daniel.  The  LXX  is  the  oldest  extant  text, 
but  there  may  have  been  a  Semitic  original.  If 
so,  it  is  antecedentiy  probable  that  it  would  be  in 
Aramaic,  not  Hebrew.  Hebrew  was  the  language 
of  legal  discussions,  hymns,  and  prayers.  Aramaic 
was  the  language  of  snch  anecdotes  and  histories 
as  circulated  freely  among  the  people.  The  LXX 
of  the  History  of  Susanna,  as  indeed  of  the  whole 
of  the  Gr.  Daniel,  was  lost  for  many  centuries, 
because  of  the  preference  of  the  Church  for  the 
text  of  Theodotion.  The  LXX  of  Susanna  is,  even 
now,  extant  only  in  Cod.  Chisianus,  otherwise 
known  as  87,  a  cursive  of  the  9th  cent.  Theod. 
for  the  most  part  transcribed  the  LXX  literally, 
but  in  several  instances  he  made  additions  and 
alterations  meant  to  relieve  improbabilities,  or  to 
supply  details  which  seemed  to  make  the  narrative 
more  smooth  and  intdligible.  The  Latin  Vnlg.  is 
an  accurate  rendering  of  Theodotion.  In  Syriae 
Versions,  our '  History '  ia  exceptionally  rich.  We 
have  (1)  the  Syro  -  Hexaplar,  which  is  a  close 
translation  of  the  LXX ;  (2)  the  Peshi^ta,  whioh  is 
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given  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  Ceriani's  Codex  Am- 
brosiantu,  and  in  Lagarde's  Libri  VT  Apoer. 
Syriace,  and  designated  W, ;  (3)  and  (4)  from  v.^ 
onwards  Lagarde  gives  two  other  Syriac  recensions, 
both  differing  in  many  respects  from  each  other  and 
from  W,,  and  known  as  L,  and  Lj ;  (5)  there  is  a 
remarkable  VS  given  by  Walton,  the  so-called 
Harklensian  VS,  known  as  W^ 

ii  The  Story.— We  intend  first  to  give  the 
story  in  those  features  which  are  common  to  all 
our  sources,  and  then  to  specUy  the  important 
additions  or  alterations  made  in  each.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  captivity  in  Babvlon,  there  was 
a  woman  named  Susanna,  very  beautiful,  very 
pious,  the  daughter  of  a  priest.  Her  husband 
Joakim  was  very  wealthy  and  honourable.  He 
had  a  park  adjoining  his  mansion,  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  were  always  welcome  to  both  (w.'"*). 
There  were  two  elders  in  Babylon,  who  were  also 
judges,  and  were  held  in  high  repute  ;  but  both  so 
tar  forgot  Grod  and  the  judgments  He  has  pro- 
nounced against  adultery  (v.")  as  to  foster  impure 
desires  towards  Susanna.  Neither  dared  divulge 
his  secret  to  the  other ;  but  one  day  they  met  in 
the  park  unexpectedly  and  agreed  to  coerce  her ; 
bnt  she  strenuously  refused  to  listen  to  them, 
saying  that  she  would  rather  die  than  sin  against 
God  (w. '*•**).  Shortly  afterwards,  the  elders  sum- 
moned Susanna  before  the  assembly  of  the  Jews, 
and  laid  against  her  the  false  charge  that  they 
both  saw  her  lying  with  a  young  man  in  the  park, 
who,  however,  fled  when  they  came  near.  Susanna 
protested  her  innocence,  but  the  people  felt  obliged 
to  believe  two  such  honourable  witnesses,  and  con- 
demned her  to  death  (vv.*-").  As  they  were  leav- 
ing the  judgment-hall,  Daniel,  then  a  very  young 
man,  met  them,  and  undertook  to  prove  Susanna's 
innocence.  He  insisted  on  cross-questioning  the 
witnesses  apart,  and  pat  the  same  question  to 
each :  Under  what  kind  of  tree  did  the  adultery 
occur?  Each  gave  the  name  of  a  different  tree 
(w. <•■*).  The  people  being  thus  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  the  charge,  praised  God,  applauded 
Daniel,  and  pat  to  death  the  false  accusers 

This  ii,  in  the  main,  the  itot;  m  It  appean  In  the  LXZ. 
Theod.  aads  many  detail!.  It  is  probable  that  vv.M  originated 
in  Theod.  and  wete  transferred  frnm  him  verbatim  to  our  solitary 
codex  of  the  LXZ ;  because  LXX  in  v.T  introduce*  Susanna,  as 
though  she  had  not  been  mentioned  before.  LXZ  simply  states 
that  the  elders  sair  her  walking  in  the  paric  one  evening,  and 
they  both  came  thither  early  next  morning ;  but  Theod.  adds 
that  the  house  of  Joakim  was  used  every  morning  as  a  court 
of  Instice,  and,  after  the  people  had  been  dlsmiSMd,  Susanna 
walked  duly  in  the  park,  and  both  the  eldais  became  enamoured 
of  her.  One  day  they  both  lingered  when  the  court  closed ; 
and  attar  they  had  separated,  saying  It  was  dinner  hour,  they 
both  came  back,  and  conleaeed  their  lust  Theod.  and  the  VS8 
taken  from  it  then  insert  a  part  altogether  lacking  in  LZZ,  how 
the  elders  watched  her  go  into  the  park  and  concealed  them- 
selves among  the  trees,  surmising  that  she  was  g<Jng  to  bathe. 
When  Susanna  sent  her  maids  tor  oil  and  cosmencs  (W| '  soap ') 
tliaeldeis  rushed  on  her,  tempted  her  to  adultei7,and  threatened 
to  testify  that  she  had  sent  her  maids  away,  so  a*  to  have  Inter- 
oonrse  with  a  young  man.  When  the  maidi  came  back  and 
heard  this  accusation  from  the  elders,  thqr  were  otterlv 
ashamed.  Further,  while  LXZ  states  that  the  trial  was  held 
in  the  synagogue,  Theod.  says  it  was  held  in  the  house  and 
preeenoe  of  Joakim.  He  omits  from  LXZ  that  SOO  of  Susanna's 
relativee  and  friends  came  to  the  trial :  and  he  puts  Susanna's 
protestations  before  the  chaige ;  LXX  after.  Aieod.  says  the 


young  man  escaped  because  he  was  stronger  than  the  elden. 
In  LXX  the  elders  did  not  recognise  him  because  he  was 
msskwi.  LXX  introduces  an  angel  as  inspiring  Daniel  with 
wisdom  at  the  moment  when  Susanna  was  oeing  led  to  death. 
This  Theod.  omits;  hut  he  adds  to  the  LXX  that  Daniel  said 
aloud,  'Turn  back  to  the  tribunal' ;  and  that  Daniel  was  invited 
'  to  an  elder's  chair.  Theod.  omits  most  of  v.u  in  LXX  where 
Daniel  says,  'Do  not  suppose  slden  cannot  lie.'  LXX  pau  tm 
questions  to  the  wicked  dden ; '  Under  what  tree  t'  and  'In 
what  part  of  the  garden?'  The  punishment  in  LXX  is :' they 
threw  them  down  the  predpioe' ;  in  Theod.  'they  slew  them.' 
LXX  only  says :  'And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  cam  flte  through 
the  midst  of  them,'  and  it  alone  adds  a  eulogy  on  young  men 
meant  to  secure  fbr  them  lamr  influence  in  public  ailaUn. 

The  Vulgate  tanslates  Theod.  very  acooiataly;  the  ohiet 
aeviatian  being  the  addition  o(  on*  vent  at  the  and:  'And 


king  Astvagea  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Gyrus  the 
Persian  look  the  kingdom.'  This  contradicts  Dn  1,  wher* 
Daniel  is  'a  young  man'  in  607,  whereas  Cyrus  began  to  reign 

in&SS. 

The  Peehltta  Is  given,  ss  we  have  said,  by  Cerlani,  Lagarde, 
and  W,.  Pesh.  agrees  in  the  main  with  Tbeodotion.  The 
chief  exceptions  are  that  in  Pesh.  lengthens  Susanna's 
soliloquy  and  consequent  repudiation  of  their  overtures ;  and 
between  vv.x  and  ^  Pesh.  inserts  a  verse  wliich  may  well  have 
dropped  out  from  Theod.,  giving  the  teetimony  of  the  elders  to 
the  household  which  gathered  when  Susanna  cried  aloud.  It  Is 
almost  verbatim  with  ''■ss.  After  v.^,  W,  presents  a  recension 
of  Pesh.,  different  from  L,.  L,  inserts,  after  the  sentence  on 
Susanna,  these  words :  '  That  aU  women  may  fear  and  not  do 
ag^  according  to  this  shams.'  This  W,  omits.  L,  adds  after 
v.o  *  concerning  this  which  1  have  not  done  I  am  willing  that 
they  should  ask  me  anvthing.'  L,  calls  the  first  tree  *a  pistio 
tree';  W,  'a  terebinth.'   The  second  tree,  in  L„  L,  is  'a 

e>megranate ' ;  in  W,  *  a  chestnut.'  At  the  end  of  T.M  Li, 
„  and  W,  give  a  eulogy  on  Daniel,  which  W,  omits. 
Lagarde  ^ves,  as  we  have  said,  a  second  Syriac  recension, 
from  v.o  and  onwards  (LA  which  has  several  interesting  read- 
ings. Two  are  unique.  After  v.«  Susanna's  prayer  oonunuea : 
'  Appear  tor  me  and  send  a  Redeemer  from  before  thee,  that 
thy  truth  may  be  believed  by  those  that  fear  thee.'  In  v.** 
Daniel  says  to  the  flrat  elder:  'These  things  thou  hast  done 
and  thou  saidst :  God  is  righteous,  and  the  righteous  He  will 
not  destroy ;  and  thon  hast  not  obeyed  what  toon  hast  taught 
to  others.' 

Much  mors  important  are  the  variations  In  Wslton's  second 
Syriac  Version  (w,).  It  ahnost  amounts  to  a  distinct  tradition, 
w,  states  that  Daniel  was  12  years  old  at  the  time :  that  the 
synagogue  was  held  in  the  house  of  JosUm :  that  Susan  was  a 
widow,  having  lost  her  husbsnd  after  a  married  life  ot  a  tew 
days,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  Lord :  that  the  name*  ot  the 
eldeis  were  Amid  and  Abid,  and  they  were  chiefs  ot  the 

Snagogue :  that  before  the  trial  Susan  was  in  cludns  in  prison 
ree  days :  that  the  two  elders  were  not  witnesses,  but  Judges 
of  Susan :  that  it  was  decided  that  at  the  Mh  hour  Sxisan  should 
be  cast  down  a  precipice :  that  a  throne  was  brought  from  tb* 
treasury  tor  Darnel  to  sit  upon,  bnt  that  he  refused  xa  sit  upon  it. 

iii.  Its  Origin. — ^There  are  several  indications 
that  the  story  before  us  cannot  be  regarded  aa 
historicaL  (1)  The  discrepancies  in  the  several 
accounts,  ».g.  those  just  given  from  W,.  (2)  The 
improbability  that  in  the  hrst  days  of  the  Captivity, 
when  Daniel  was  '  a  young  youth '  (v.*),  any  Jew 
in  Babylon  could  be  so  affluent  as  Joakim,  or  that 
so  soon  after  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin  the 
Jews  should,  in  exile,  possess  the  jut  neeit.  (3) 
The  reasons  for  Susanna's  condemnation  are  very 
flimsy,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  very  youthful 
I^iel  is,  at  least,  arbitrarv.  He  loudly  condemns 
both  cuIpritB  before  he  adduces  any  proof  of  their 
goilt. 

Assuming  that  we  have  here  an  ethical  mythoa, 
can  we  find  its  origin  and  motif  1  Ball  {Speak«i'» 
Apoer.  VL.  326  f.)  has  a  probable  theory,  borrowed 
in  the  main  from  Rabbi  Briill  (Das  apokr.  Svaanna- 
Buck).  He  adduces  evidence  from  several  sources 
of  a  tradition  of  two  elders,  who,  in  the  Captivity, 
led  astray  silly  women,  by  the  persuasion,  that, 
through  them,  they  would  become  the  mother  of  a 
great  prophet,  or  of  the  Messiah.  These  stories 
are  an  amplification  or  embellishment  of  Jer  29"''*, 
where  we  read  of  two  prophets,  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
whom  '  Nebuchadnezzar  roasted  in  the  fire  because 
they  committed  foll^  in  Israel,  and  committed  adul- 
tery with  their  neighbours'  wives.'  Origen  and 
Jerome  both  knew  St  the  elaborated  form  of  this 
incident,  and  it  occurs  with  sundry  variations  in 
Midra^h  Tanhuma  on  Leviticus ;  Bab.  Talm.  San^ 
hedrin  93  a ;  Boraitha  of  R.  Eliezer,  c.  33,  and  in 
Pesikta,  No.  25.  Here  we  have  materials  for  the 
former  half  of  the  storv:  but  not  for  the  triaL 
The  reasons  for  the  rehaoilitation  of  the  tradition, 
with  the  trial  attached,  are  ingeniously  snpposed 
to  have  arisen  about  B.c.  100,  when  Simon  ben 
Shetach  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Simon 
was  extremely  anxious  to  introduce  reforms  into 
criminal  procedure.  It  is  said  that  hb  son  was 
falsely  accused  of  a  capital  offence.  On  the  way 
to  his  exeontion  the  false  witnesses  confessed  the 
crime,  bnt  the  son  said  tA  his  father,  'If  the 
salvation  of  Israel  can  be  wrought  through  yoo, 
consider  me  the  threshold  over  which  yon  may 
Simon,  the  Jndsean  Brntna,  let  the  law 
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take  ita  oonne,  that  bj  the  death  of  one  he  might 
Mve  the  innooent  lives  of  many.  He  advocated  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  witnesses— his 
favourite  dictum  being :  '  Examine  the  witnesses 
abundantly'  {Pir^  Ahoth  i.  9).  He  sought  also 
to  suppress  perjury  by  insisting  that  he  who  swore 
falsely  shoiJd,  if  detected,  be  punished  with  the 
same  penalty  as  he  sought  to  mllict  on  another. 
(N.B.— The  elders  were  put  to  death  for  seeking 
to  cause  Susanna's  death).  The  Sadducees,  against 
Simon,  interpreted  the  law,  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,' 
etc.,  to  mean  that  the  false  witness  should  he 
punished,  if  his  crime  were  detected  after  the 
penalty  bad  been  inflicted  on  the  innocent  one. 
We  must  confess  that  the  appearance  of  our 
'  History '  at  su«di  a  juncture  would  be  most 
opportune  for  Simon.  There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
further  coincidence.  The  moral  of  the  narrative 
is,  in  LXX,  summed  up  thus :  '  Because  of  this, 
young  men  are  beloved  in  Jacob,  by-virtne-of  (tV) 
their  ingenuousness  (oiJiAnp-i) :  and  as  for  ns,  let 
us  take  heed  that  our  youths  be  powerful ;  for 
young  men  will  be  pious,  and  there  will  be  in 
them  a  spirit  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
for  ever  and  ever.'  Clearfir,  this  is  a  eulogy  on 
youth }  and  may  well  have  oeen  meant  as  a  com- 

Sliment  to  Alexander  Jannieus,  whose  adviser 
imon  was,  and  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

This  assumes  that  the  '  History '  is  of  Palestinian 
origin :  and  there  is  nothing  against  this.  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Aramaic,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was 
not. 

ka  uvumeot,  m  old  u  the  time  of  Origen,  which  haa  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  a  Greek  orinnal,  aeems  to  tiie  present 
writer  untenalile.  In  w.w.  and  there  occur  two  panuiomasia. 
Daniel  aalu  the  flrtt  elder:  'Under  what  tree  didst  thou  see 
themt'  and  the  reply  a:  'Under  a  nuutic  tree'  (Or.  rxi'f); 
and  Daniel  laya :  'The  angel  of  God  ehall  eUave  thy 
■oul  toHlay.'  The  aecond  elder  replies :  '  Under  a  Aoim-tree ' 
Ot fitt) ;  and  Daniel  »a)-» :  '  The  angel  of  God  hu  a  sword  to  cut 
thtt  in  tm'  (tfriu  n).  These  verbal  plaj-s  are  so  ingenious 
that  they  have  been  held  by  many  to  prove,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, a  Greek  originaL  There  is  no  more  cogency  in  this, 
it  seems  to  us,  than  if,  supposing  all  early  VSS  to  be  lost,  we 
should  read  in  English :  'Under  a  done  tree'  ...  'the  Lord 
shall  cleave  thee,'  '  Under  a  v«w  tree"  .  .  .  '  the  Lord  shall  A«w 
thee,'  and  should  therefrom  infer  EtifflM  authorship.  Otigen 
says  that  he  asked  many  Jews  to  turnmh  him  with  Heb.  words 
that  would  produce  a  similar  assonance  :  but  always  in  vain 
(Migne,  ».  81-60).  It  Ueb.  tails,  Aramaic  is  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. The  'mastick'  is  in  Syriac  VSS  MpnDS  (using  Heb. 
letters) ;  and  the  verb  ■  to  cut  in  two '  is  poB :  the  word  which 
occurs  In  Pal  Syr  of  Hk  fli*  ■  I  beheaded  John.'  In  the  second 
case  L,  and  W,  have  nasn  '  a  pomegranate ' ;  opposite  which, 
we  surmise  that  there  originally  stood  the  words :  '  The  angel 
of  God  shall  preeipUaU  thee"  (KD1).  This  is  the  punishment 
stated  in  LXX  to  have  been  inflicted:  'They  nmnled  them 
and  threw  them  doum  into  the  ravine.'  The  verb  HOT  hi  used 
in  this  same  sense  in  the  Aram,  of  Dn  8><>  (M*,  and  in  the  Targ. 
of  Jon  U*,  Etk 

iv.  Canonicity.— The  History  of  Susanna  was 
included  in  the  Canon  by  the  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
Latin  Churches.  The  lirst  to  dispute  its  claim  was 
Julius  AfricanuM.  In  his  Letter  to  Origen  he 
powerfully  questions  its  historicity  (Bissell,  446), 
and  calls  it  a  viyypaiiiuL  reurt/KKdi'  koI  wevXar- 
fUroii.  Origen  makes  a  rejoinder  to  each  of  his 
objections,  but  the  replies  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Irenasus  cites  vv."^  "  and  "  as  '  voices  from  Daniel 
the  prophet '  (adv.  Haer.  iv.  26.  3),  and  Tertullian 
refers  to  our  history  (de  Corona,  iv.).  Hippolytus 
treats  it  exegetically  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Comm.  on  Daniel ;  and  fri^ments  are  extant  of  a 
Comm.  by  Origen  in  Book  x.  of  his  Stromata, 
from  which  Jerome  makes  extracts  in  his  Comm. 
on  Daniel,  c.  xiii.  Schurer  (HJP  n.  iiL  186) 
collects  Urigen's  citations  from  Susanna. 

LiT«RATOR«.-Ball  in  SjwoJtefi  Apoer.  11.  828  fl.  ;  FVltzsche, 
Bandbvusk  «u  dm  Apnkr.  t.  116  f.,  132  f.;  Schurer,  HJP  ii.  iii. 
U>8  S  ;  Zdcklar.  Apokr.  dM  AT  213  ff. ;  Bissell  bi  Lange'i 


Avoer.  4M11. ;  Eichbom,  Sinleitung  <n  die  Apetr.  Sdriften, 
447  tl.:  Bothstein  In  Kautach's  Apokr.  u.  Peeudepigr.  d.  At 

I  mi.  J.  T.  Mabshall. 

B08I  (tw ;  B  Zowrsl,  AF  ZowrO.— A  Manaaaite, 
Nu  13"  The  text,  however,  is  doubtful  (see 
Nestle,  Eigennamen,  209 ;  Gray,  HPN  92 ;  DiUm. 
ilTu.  ad  foe.). 

SWADDLE,  8VADDLIN0-BAHD8  (n^q  ^A- 
uUah  i  '  to  swaddle '  ['^WJ]  hathal,  mraprforba). — The 
wrapping  in  swaddling-clothes  is  at  the  present  day, 
as  it  was  in  ancient  tunes,  one  of  the  first  services 
rendered  to  the  newborn  infant  in  the  East.  The 
child  is  laid  across  the  diagonal  of  a  square  of 
cloth  of  which  the  comers  are  folded  over  the 
body  and  feet  and  under  the  head.  The  bandages, 
which  are  of  plain  cotton  among  the  poor  and  of 
silk  and  embroidered  work  in  the  case  of  the  rich, 
are  then  wrapped  round  the  cloth  which  encasee 
t^e  ohUd.   The  custom  seems  to  point  back  to  the 


mm  n  swADDLna-CLOTHB. 


early  nomadic  life,  as  the  bandaging  not  only  affords 
protection  against  cold  and  support  to  the  spine,  but 
also  by  the  confinement  of  the  limbs  enables  the 
mother  more  easily  to  carry  the  child  on  the  day's 
journey.  During  the  first  week  salt  water  (Ezk 
16'*)  is  applied  daily  to  the  lips  and  flexures  of  the 
body  wherever  the  tender  skin  might  become 
inflamed.  This  hardening  process  as  a  protection 
against  chafing  b  further  assisted  bv  dusting  the 
joints  with  a  powder  of  pounded  myrtle  leaves,  and 
any  tender  or  irritated  parts  of  the  skin  are  nibbed 
with  olive  oil.  The  absence  of  these  attentions  at 
the  birth  of  Israel  (Ezk  16')  indicated  the  outcast 
insignificance  of  the  nation  at  the  beginning. 
Amid  the  privations  of  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
this  maternal  duty  was  carefully  attended  to  (Lk 
2'' ").  'The  swadcDing-bands  are  daily  unfastened 
in  attending  to  the  child,  but  the  practice  is  kept 
up  for  about  a  year  until  the  child  is  strong  enough 
to  use  his  limbs.  The  Oriental  cradle  has  not  uie 
high  sides  of  the  Western  cradle  or  infant's  crib, 
and  the  infant  is  firmly  tied  down  by  long  straps 
resembling  the  swaddlmg-bands  round  the  body. 
This  idea  of  restraint  appears  in  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  clouds  as  the  swaddling-bands  of  the 
sea  (Job  38»).  In  La  2»»  the  AV  '  swaddled'  ('iniso 
tippahti)  is  in  RV  tr.  'dandled.'  The  word  ia  a 
denominative  from  no;  'span'  or  'palm  of  ihe 
hand.' 

The  English  words  'swaddle'  and  'swathe'  are 
merely  different  qiellings  of  Anglo-Sax.  twethtl  or 
iwethU,  a  strip  of  cloth  for  wrapping  a  child,  or  for 
bandM^ng  in  any  way.  Of.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage, 
446,  'Thmr  feet  to  this  end  so  straitly  swadled  in 
their  infancie  that  they  grow  but  little.' 

O.  M.  Mackie. 

SWiLLOW.— Two  words  are  tr*  'swallow'  in 
AV,  and  a  third  in  KV.  i.  trvf  dirOr  (Ps  84» 
LXX  rpvyiir;  Pr26*  LXX  «n-/)0»»4i«' sparrow'  or 
other  small  bird).  The  allusion  to  the  nesting  of 
this  bird  in  the  sanctuary  and  ita  swift  (nmdightmg) 
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flight  fit  file  iwallow.  t.  nH;  (Is  88>*  LXX 
rtpurrifA^'vigeon' i  JerS''  LXX  vrpoutfiors' spar- 
row' or  other  small  bird).  'Agilr  (see  CHiUrE) 
seems  to  be  an  adjective,  and  perhaps  si^ifies 
'twitterer'  instead  of 'crane'  (KV),  and  is  ex- 
planatory of  fuf  or  fif ;  see,  farther,  Dillm.-Kittel 
on  Is  38".  8.  ow  filf,  V9  flf,  sfaoold  be  ti*  M  in 
liV  (Is38l^  JerS'),  'swaUow'  instead  of  'oiaiM' 
( A V;  see  Cbakk).  If  fUt  or  ^  be  the  swallow,  or 
better,  the  noift  or  martin,  the  twittering  could 
only  refer  to  its  note  in  its  nest.  Tlie  alhision  to 
the  nii;;riitory  habits  of  the  bird  would  suit  the 
swallow.  The  following  swallows  and  swifts  or 
martins  are  common  in  the  Holy  Land : — Hirundo 
Savygnii,  Steph.,  the  Oriental  swallow  ;  H.  rustica, 
h.,  the  common  swallow  (Arab.  ««2n<2n<2,  or  fHf  or 
ftf) ;  H.  rufula,  Temm.,  the  red-rumped  swallow  ; 
Chelidon  urbka,  L.,  the  martin  ;  Cutyle  riparia, 
L.,  the  sand  martin;  C.  rupestris,  Scop.,  the  crag 
martin ;  C.  obsoleta,  Cab.,  the  pale  erag  martin  ; 
Cypselus  apus,  L.,  the  black  martin  or  swift ;  C. 
melba,  L.,  and  C.  GcUilMtirii,  would  be  included 
under  the  popular  eOBOWtklll  of  the  swallow  or 
nirift.  Any  or  aD  of  tMm  mrald  sometimes  be 
called      or  ftf.  G.  E.  Post. 

SWAN.— The  AV  tr»  (twice)  of  niji?}n  timhemeth, 
a  word  which  occurs  thrice  in  the  list  of  unclean 
creatures,  once  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  lizards  (see 
MOLB,  I  (i)),  and  twice  among  the  birds  (Lt  11" 
LZX  ro/>^ivii«i>=*  water-hen,'  Vulg.  porphyrio,  RV 
'homed  owl,'  m.  'swan';  Dt  U'"  LXX  r^iit,  Vulg. 
jMf,  BV  'homed  owl').  The  arguments  against 
the  swan  are — (1)  There  is  no  rea-son  why  the 
swan  should  have  been  held  unclean.  ("2)  The  swan 
is  very  rare  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  and 
therewie  would  hare  been  little  recognized.  (3) 
The  ancient  VSS  are  against  it  The  gallinnle  or 
water-hen  (Porphyrio)  and  the  ibis  are,  however, 
birds  which  would  have  been  held  unclean,  which 
are  quite  common,  and  each  of  which  has  the 
support  of  one  pas.sage  in  the  VSS.  Porphijriu 
ecmUeus,  Vandelli,  the  Purple  Gallinule,  and  lOU- 
nUgioia,  L..  «r  I.  faMmmd,  L.,  the  Glossy  Ibis, 
woud  mt  tue  natnniiMnta  of  the  passM^ 

■nUUtnftt— See  OAm 

SSUV^-See  MHBiaini,  ToL  iiL  p.  S80>. 

nms  Cm«-8ee  Bon. 

'SWINE  (riq  AdHr).— This  word  ia  cognate  to  the 
Arab,  khinztr.  '  The  LXX  tr.  lulztr  in  Ps  80"  ait 
(AV  and  RV  'boar'),  Lv  11',"  Dt  U»,  Pr  ll*'  5s 
(AV  and  RV  'swine')  There  is  no  question  a.s  to 
the  identity  of  the  animal  intended.  The  NT  word 
for  it  is  xoipot.  The  eating  of  swine's  fleeh  is  for- 
bidden in  Israel  (Lv  11',  Dt  14'),  hence  the  in- 
fringement of  this  rule  was  one  of  the  practices 
to  which  the  Hellenizing  narty  sought  to  compel 
the  faithful  (2  Mac  6").  The  flesh  (Is  6.^)^  06")  and 
blood  (60')  of  swine  are  described  as  characteristi- 
cally heathen  and  repulsive  oflerings  (cf.  1  Mac  1"). 
A  jewel  of  gold  in  a  sw  ine's  snout  is  used  as  a 
■imile  of  a  fair  woman  of  doubtful  character  (Pr 
11**),  A  wild  boar  appear*  aa  fig.  of  the  foes  of 
Israel  (Ps  80**).  The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Phoen- 
icians, as  well  as  the  Jews,  regarded  swine  as 
unclean.  Molianinicdans  are,  if  possible,  more 
intense  than  the  Jews  in  their  disgust  for  them. 
To  call  a  man  a  hog  is  worse  than  to  call  him  a 
dog.  This  feeling  is  shared  by  most  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
them  breed  swine  and  eat  their  flesh.  Swine's 
fiesb  ii  sold  in  a  number  of  shops  in  Beirut.  The 
writer  has  seen  native  Christians  in  Amanus 
hunting  wild  swine,  which  are  very  abundant  in 


that  range,  as  also  in  the  Jordan  "VtSkiy.  udA  in 
the  higher  regions  of  Lebanon  and  AnnlelMaea. 
It  would  appear  that,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Jewa 
had  come  to  raising  iwino  is  luge  hards  Oft  V 
ete..UcUP*).  ^.B.Fon. 

SWOBD  in  or  is  tba  lendering  of  aeronl 

Hebrew  words:-^  irfff  mOcklrak,  On  40*  KT 

weapons  of  violence  are  their  twords'  (better 
BVm  'compacts').  The  word  is  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  the  VSS  being  at  fault ;  cf.  Dillmann, 
Genesis,  (id  loc.  2.  n^y  shelnk,  Jl  2*  AV  (bcttti 
RV  'weapons').  3.  t^t?  kidOn,  Sir  46*,  through 
the  l>oiJ.ipaia  of  LXX  (better  '  spear '  as  Jos  S"-  *•  or 
'  javelin ').  4.  yy}  herebh  (the  nsnal  word,  occnrring 
with  great  fraquency  in  OT),  which  can  nearly 
always  be  tK*  *«word*  or  'dagger'  (Jg  S"),  but  once 
had  a  more  general  meaning ;  cf.  the  Arab,  harb 
'war.'  ThusA«reWtis'toorEx20*,  'axes' Ezk 20", 
and  'mattocks'  2  Ch  34»  AV  ^RVm  'axes':  RV, 
following  a  diil'erent  reading,  'in  their  ruins  ;  the 
text  is  quite  dubious),  and  in  Jos  S*  vy*  tiorfi 
harbhOth  {liHm  is  'knives  of  flint.'  F^baUy 
therefore  herebh  denoted  originally  the  primitive 
flint  implement,  which,  according  to  its  varying 
shape  and  size,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  spear- 
head, arrow-head,  axe,  hammer,  or  knife.  Such 
implements  have  been  found  duriii;,'  tlie  excava- 
tion of  Tell  el-iiesy  (Lachish).  The  '  blade '  of  a 
sword  and  tiia  'liead'  of  a  near  am  alike  called 


SfOVB  KNIFK  FROM  TF.I.I.  RI.-IIRST  (LACH1SI|)u 

(Hy  kinil  pi  riiiission  ot  the  I'KF). 

In  size  the  liercbli  was  probably  ([uito  short. 
Elniil's  '  sword '  (Jn  3'"  KV)  was  a  cubit  (about  17 
ini  hcs)  Kim;,',  and  (joliatli's  (1  S  21'')  was  a  possible 
weapon  lor  David.  The  material  of  all  weapons 
of  offence  waa  sometimes  iron  and  sometinua 
bronze  (cf.  Gn  4»*,  Jos  8",  1  8  W,  Jg  1»,  le  lO")  i 
at  the  excavationa  at  Tell  el-Hesy  (Lachish)  spear- 
heads and  a  battle-axe  of  bronze  were  fonnd^  as 
well  as  arrow-heads  and  a  cnrved  dagger  [khanjar) 
of  iron  (E.  J.  Bliss,  FEFSt,  1S',I2,  pp.  101-U.S,  with 
Illustrations ;  for  mines  in  Palestine  cf.  Driver  on 
Dt  9).  Bonghly  speaking,  the  difference  of  metal 
marns  a  difference  of  time,  bronze  weapons  being 
earlier  than  those  of  iron  or  steel.  In  shape  the 
/icrcbh  was  sometimes  curved  with  a  sharp  inner 
e>l<;e  like  the  Egyptian  sword,  sometimes  straight 
like  the  weapon  worn  by  the  Assyrians;  for  illus- 
trations see  R.  F.  Burton,  Book  of  the  Sword, 
pp.  156,  206.  The  <  double-edmd '  hmUk  (Jg  V*,  P« 
149*,  Pr  5*,  Sir  2P)  might  DO  either  curved  or 
straight ;  cf.  Burton,  as  above. 

The  use  of  the  sword  was  twofold  :  in  war  to 
despatch  the  flying  or  fallen  enemy  after  the  bow 
and  tlie  had  done  their  work,  in  peace  to 

execute  malefactors ;  cf .  1  K  2^ The  sword 
was  carried  in  a  sheath  (ibb  toiar,  Jer  47',  or  H) 
nadan,  1  Ch  21")  'probably  of  leather'  (Nowack, 
Heb.  Archdologie,  i.  363),  but  ancient  sheaths 
were  made  also  of  metal  (Burton,  p.  222,  with 
note  11),  of  wood  (Schlleniann,  Mycerue,  p.  281  ; 
cf.  p.  303),  of  ivory  {Odyssey,  viii.  404),  and  perhaps 
even  of  linen  (Schllemann,  p.  283).  When  not 
worn  a  sword  miglit  be  wrapped  In  a  cloth  (1 S21*), 
just  as  blades  are  bandaged  with  greased  rags  by 
the  natives  of  India  (Barton,  p.  282^  Thedieatheg 
sword  was  worn  hanging  from  a  girdle  (iao  l^dgOr, 
2  S  20»;  cf.  Ps  4531*1). 

Among  the  many  interesting  sword-passages  oi 
I  the  OT  are :— Gu  3^  RV  (the  two  guardians  ars 
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the  cherubim  and  the  darting  flame,  ».e.  prob- 
ably the  lightning;  cf.  Burton,  p.  183,  -who  sug- 
gests the  disc-like  sword  of  Merodach) ;  Gn  4" 
(the  Song  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sword,  according 
to  some) ;  Dt  33^  (the  Lokd  Israel's  sword,  so  Ev 
rightly);  JgVi")-"  (the  war-cry  'a  sword  for  the 
Lord  and  for  Gideon');  Is  27'  (the  Lord's  sword 
of  chastisement) ;  Is  2*=Mio  4'  ('swords into  plow- 
lihares '  a  symbol  of  peace) ;  Jl  3"  [4"'l  ('  plowshares 
into  swords '  a  symbol  of  war) ;  2  Mao  15"  (the 
prophet  Jeremiah  delivers  a  golden  sword  to  Judas 
Maccabirus  in  a  vision). 

In  LXX  and  NT  '  sword '  is  represented  by  three 
words:  —  !,  ilipoi,  a  long  straight  sword,  only  in 
LXX,  2.  iiivatpa,  a  word  used  to  describe  a  mere 
knife  (Gn  SS^Jg  19" LXX(A) fw r^^ma'dkht. 
Uth ;  cf .  Lk  22"  in  F.  Field,  NoUi  en  th»  Trans- 
lation of  NT,  pp.  76,  77),  as  well  as  the  legionary's 
sword  (Eph  6"'),  and  tlie  executioner's  weaix)n  (Ac 
12^).  JIdxiupa  is  used  in  Mt  26",  a  verse  sometimes 
supposed  to  refer  to  war,  but  really  rcfurring  to 
ordinary  violence ;  in  Eph  6"  of  the  '  sw  ord  of  tlie 
Spirit,  the  word  of  God  {l>vim  BeoO)'  received  (not 
'taken')  by  the  Christian  warrior;  and  in  He  4" 
of  the  two-edged  sword  with  which  '  the  word 
(4  \&yoi)  of  God '  is  compared.*  3.  f)oix<p<da,  a  word 
of  somewhat  doubtful  meaning,  but  used  in  several 
interesting  passages.  It  is  found  in  Latin  in  the 
forms  romfea  (Sir  46-)  and  rumpin  (I. ivy,  xxxi. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  Tlii:u  iiin  \\c':i[)oii  of 
large  size  (Livy,  loc.  eit.),  but  ^vlleliler  it  was  a 
twSrd  or  » tpear  is  not  quite  certain.  In  Plutarch 
[jEmit.  18)  the  Thracians  are  spoken  of  as  (ipdit 

^fiipaias  PapvailUpovt  iw6  rwy  JefiiSv  ui/iuv  dirtffelovTct 
('having  straight  rumpiw  of  heavy  iron  swaying 
from  their  right  shoulders').  Suidas  (ed.  Hem- 
hardy,  1853)  gives  t6  fmKpbv  difin-iov  ij  jidxaipa,  and 
He-sychius  (Leyden,  1766)  /tixiupa,  ii4>os,  i)  aKburiov 
fULKpbv.  In  the  'Vnlgate'  Psalter  (taken  from  the 
LXX)  lioiMpaioA  is  rendered ,Mim«<B  (i.e.  large  spears 
such  as  were  used  by  the  Germans)  in  Ps  9'', 
where  Jerome's  '  Hebrew '  Psalter  gives  tolituiUncst 
( =nmn).  The  usual  Syr.  rendering  is '  sword,'  but 
in  Lk  2^°  both  Pesh.  and  Syr*'"  give  rumka  'lance,' 
and  in  Rev  I'*  the  Philoxenian  (ed.  Gwynn,  1897) 

S'.ves  rwAa  (Apparently  a  mistake  for  rumha). 
eneral  Fitt-Rivers,  quoted  by  Burton  (p.  183), 
si>eaks  of  a  'leaf -shaped  sword- blade  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  spear  like  the  Thracian  romphea,' 
but  Burton  himself  (p.  237)  says  that  in  modem 
Romaic  it  denotes  the  Jlamberge,  the  wavy  blade 
carried  by  angels  in  art  (ib.  pp.  136,  138).  That 
jio/upala  may  possibly  mean  'spear'  is  disputed 
by  W.  Wayte  (Smith's  Diet.  AiUiq.*  1890),  but 
Mknovledged  by  Plnnuner  on  Lk  SK 

Instances  of  the  nse  of  im^ala  are— On  3**  {riiv 
(l>\oyliniy  !>.,  see  above)  :1  Ch  21"*"  (the  sword  of 
pestilence);  Sir  46'  (Heb.  jVr»  Md^  'javelin'); 
2  Mac  15"  ('  the  sword  seen  in  vision) ;  Lk  2**  (tlie 
sword  of  anguish),  Kev  1"  19"  (tlie  sword  of  judg- 
ment proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  glorified 
Cliriat ;  of.  Is  11*  49*).  This  last  image  is  not  so 
strange  as  appears  at  first  sight,  for  the  short 
Roman  sword  was  tongue  -  like  in  shape,  as  the 
annexed  illustration  (taken  from  Lindcnschmit, 
Tracht  u.  Bewnffnung.  Tab.  xL  fig.  11)  shows. 


(Bj  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Vieweg  u.  Sohn). 

*  C(.  Bab.  Tolm.  Blrikhoth  ba,  '  R.  Isiuc  said,  £vcr>  uiiu 
who  ndtas  the  SU>iu(Dte<)  upon  bit  bed  (F>  US')  Is  U  he 
baU  a  t»a«l|Ml  siroRl  la  bta  taud.' 


Limunss.— Sir  Richard  Barton's  Jtmti/tA*  aeoni  (London, 
188<)  Is  a  work  of  threat  but  unequal  merit,  with  many  helpful 
iUiutnttons;  pp.  183-18(i  are  on  The  Jewish  Sword.  Schlio. 
mann'a  Myemai  (London,  1878)  contains  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation aboat  ancieBt  Oimk  nroida.  For  othar  works  see 
ABlia.  yf.  ElIKBT  Babnes. 

STCAHINE  (<rvKiiunit,  Lk  17*).— Afl  St.  Luke 
alludes  by  name  to  the  tyeomort  {rvKoiupia),  it  is 
prob.  [but  see  Plummer,  aa  loc.]  that  he  discrimin- 
ates between  it  and  the  sycamine.  By  consent  of 
scholars,  avKi/uvot  is  the  Black  Mulberry,  Morus 
nigra,  L.,  the  strict  signification  of  the  word.  Yet 
avKd/uvos  undoubtedly  signifies  also  the  sycamore. 
In  all  the  passages  in  tlic  OT  where  D'^fp'  and 
nisij?"  occur  (1  K  10«,  1  Ch  27-*,  2  Ch  1"  9",  Ps  78", 
Is  9X>,  Am  l^y,  the  LXX  tc^  it  by  ffvnMmwt  (or  -oi'). 
As  it  is  tindonbted  that  (Aijmfm  and  thilpnOth 
Tefet  to  the  tycomore,  we  conclude  that  the  LXX 
so  understood  avKiiuvm.  The  true  sycamine  is 
therefore  inentiuned  but  once  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Bilile  and  once  in  Apocr.  (1  Mac  6** 
liipot,  AV  and  RV  '  mulberry ').  It  is  a  fine  tree 
of  the  order  Urtieaceee,  with  a  hemispherical  comns, 
20-30  ft.  high.  Its  leaves  are  cordate  -  ovate, 
undivided  or  more  or  less  lobed  and  toothed. 
They  are  too  tough  to  be  suitable  food  for  the  silk- 
A\orm,  like  those  of  the  White  Mulberry,  Morua 
nl/iri,  L.  Tlie  fruit  resembles  in  size  and  shape  the 
lin  ger  varieties  of  blackberries.  It  really  consists 
of  iin  aggregation  of  flowers,  in  an  oblong  spike, 
the  succulent  part  of  the  fruit  being  the  fleshy 
sepals.  It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taisto,  and  la 
sold  in  all  Oriental  fruit  markets.  It  is  so 
abundant  in  Damascus  as  to  be  known  as  tut- 
shdmt=Da.mMisaB  Mulberry.  Neither  it  nor  the 
white  mulberry  is  to  be  confounded  witli  the 
'mulberry  trees'  of  8S  6»*,  1  Ch  14""';  see 
Mulberry.  G.  £.  Post. 

BTOiMOBB,  STCOMOBK.— As  pointed  out  under 
Sycahike,  the  Heb.  BXtf^  and  n'cs^  refer  to  the 
sycomore,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
tree  known  by  that  name  in  England  and  America 
— Acer  pseuclo-})latanus,  L.,  the  false  plane  tree. 
The  reference  is  to  a  tree  of  the  same  order, 
Urtieaceee,  as  the  sycamine.  It  is  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  fig,  and  known  in  botany  as  Fieut 
Sycomorus,  L.,  Axa^.  jumvieiz.  It  has  a  flattened 
spherical  comus,  from  15-50  ft.  higli,  often  one- 
sided, as  in  the  illustration,  and  sometimes  shading 


STOOUOKS  TKU  OVIRIUmiM  k  aOUIWIM, 

(The  hedge  to  the  right  l«  Indian  FIgX 

an  area  G(»-80  ft.  in  diameter.  As  it  is  very  fre- 
quently pliinted  by  roadsides,  its  long,  nearly 
liorizontal  bianclics  project  over  the  road.  It  was 
therefore  eminently  a  suitable  tree  for  Zacchena 
to  climb  (Lk  19^)  in  order  to  see  Jesus  passing. 
Seated  on  its  lowest  branch,  he  would  be  nithin 
eauf  speaking  dutanoe  of  the  BaTionr.  Tha 
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foliage  also  is  not  usually  dense,  esp.  in  the  old 
trees  by  waysides.  The  trunks  often  attain  a 
very  large  sue,  sometimes  30-40  ft.  in  drcumfer- 
ence.  Tue  leaves  are  ovate-subcordate.  The  fruit 
is  a  small,  not  very  palatable  fig,  about  1  in.  long, 
growing  thick  together  on  carious  little  leafless 
twigs  on  the  trunk  or  large  branches.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times  in  re- 
gard to  puncturing  the  figs  of  the  sycomore  to 
caiise  them  to  ripen,  or  to  improve  their  flavour, 
this  is  no  longer  done  in  Palestine.  The  fruit  is 
either  shaken  down  or  plucked  as  it  ripens,  and 
eaten  without  any  preparation.  It  ripens  in  suc- 
cessive instalments  almost  throughout  the  year. 
The  wood  of  the  sycomore,  although  light  and 
porous,  is  durable.  It  was  used  in  Egypt  for 
mumiuy  cases.  It  is  not  now  so  common  m  the 
Holy  Land  as  to  furnish  much  available  timber, 
but  it  was  formerly  very  plentifnl,  esp.  in  the  low 
lands  (1  K  10",  1  Ch  Zi%  It  occurred,  however, 
in  the  hill-countiy  also.  Amos,  a  Judsean  shep- 
herd, collected  (?)*  its  fruit  (7").  The  destroying 
of  sycomore  trees  by  frost  (Ps78*')  was  phenomenal, 
as  frost  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Egypt.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a  great  oisaster,  as  the  sycomore  was 
much  cultivated  there  for  the  industrial  uses  of 
its  wood.  SycaminopoUs  lEa^a)  derived  its  name 
from  this  tree.  G.  E.  Post. 

BTCHJUS  (ABm  Zvx<(p;  y^lfS.  Siehar).—Jesaa 
passing  through  Samaria,  on  His  way  from  Judtea 
to  Gralilee,  came  'to  a  city  of  Samaria  called 
Sychar,'  which  was  '  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph '  (Jn  4^ ;  and 
Jacob's  well  was  there  (v.*).  Tne  identification 
of  Sychar  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. Ail  commentators  now  agree  that '  Sychar ' 
is  the  correct  reading,  and  not  a  copyist's  error 
for  'Shechem'  as  Jerome  and  Epiphanins  held. 
But  the  question  remains  whether  Sychar  was 
Shechem  or  another  place  is  the  vicinity  of 
Shechem. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
hatred  which  existed  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  the  Jewish  common  people  ironically 
called  Shechem  Shikkor,  'drunken,*  or  Shetfer, 
'  falsehood.'  But  there  is  no  evidence  either  in 
Josephns,  the  Targnm,  or  the  Talmud  of  their 
ever  uaving  done  so  ;  and  the  only  support  of  the 
theory  seems  to  be  that  Isaiah  (28'*'),  referring, 
apparently,  to  the  oit^  of  Samaria,  denounces  the 
'  orunkards '  {shikkonm)  of  Ephraim ;  and  that  the 
expression  in  Hab  2'*,  a  '  teacher  of  lies '  Imoreh 
theker),  which  refers  to  idolatry,  contains  an  aUusion 
to  Moreh  and  Shechem.  These  interpretations  are 
too  forced,  and  the  suggestion  of  Trench  (Studies 
in  the  Gospels,  p.  86),  vSaX  St  John  '  was  himself 
the  author  of  the  nickname,'  is  too  far-fetched. 
Another  view  is  that  m  and  r  are  often  confounded 
in  pronunciation  (Olshausen  and  Lttcke,  Com.  g. 
£v.  Joh.  L  612),  and  that  Srchar  comes  from 
Sychem  as  pronounced  by  the  Greek  residents  (cf. 
Beliar  for  Belia/,  2  Ck>  6",  Eph  2^).  The  change 
from  «  to  a  is  not,  however,  explained.  Jerome 
(Ep.  Paid,  and  Qiuest.  Gen.)  says  that  Sychar  and 
Sychem  are  the  same  place,  but  he  gives  no  evi- 
dence, and  attributes  the  altered  form  to  a  copyist's 
error.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Epiphanius 
and  the  pilgrims  Arculf  (A.D.  670),  Theoderich 
(A.D.  1172),  Manndeville  (A.D.  1312),  etc. ;  and  in 
modem  times  by  Robinson,  Stanley,  Guirin,  and 
Biehm  (HWB). 

It  is  more  logical  to  take  Sychar  to  be  another 

*  AT  tr.  beUt  rti^mlm,     gstherer  ot  noomon  tniit,'  ST '  a 
dn*Kr  of  (joomon  tnai.'   It  la  pooible  that  the  Heb. 
prenton  (at  LZX  milim,  Tolg.  vtlUecmi)  leten  to  the  »boTe> 
mantioiisd  matbod  «l  improTinc  tb*  MX.    Baa,  further, 
Mver,  «l  iMi 


place  in  the  vicinity  of  Shechem.  The  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
OT,  which  suinciently  indicates  the  position  of 
Shechem  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
have  described  a  well-known  town  with  such  a 
history  and  with  so  many  sacred  associations  as 
'  a  city  of  Samaria  near  the  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.'  It  is  also  highly 
improbable  that  St.  John,  in  this  particular  narra- 
tive, would  have  referred  to  Shechem  by  a  nick- 
name. St.  Stephen  (Ac  7")  uses  the  LXX  form, 
Sychem  (Zvx^/t),  and  this  would  probably  have 
been  employed  by  the  evangelist  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  mdicate  another  place.  Sychar  and 
Sychem  are,  in  fact,  distinguished  in  ancient  docu- 
ments. Eosebins  (Onom.)  says  that  Sychar  was 
'  before,'  that  is '  east'  of  Neapolis  {N&blus),  which 
he  distinguishes  from  Sychem — a  place  in  its 
suburbs,  near  Joseph's  tomb.  Jerome  (Onom.) 
translates  this  description  without  remark.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  makes  a  distinction 
between  Neapolis,  Sichem.  and  Sichar,  and  places 
the  last  one  Koman  mile  nom  Sichem.  Sychar  is 
also  mentioned  as  a  distinct  place  from  Neapolis 
and  Shechem  by  Abbot  Daniel  (A.D.  1106),  Fetellus 
(A.D.  1130),  and  John  of  WOrzburg  (a.d.  1160). 
All  these  pilgrims  apparently  refer  U>  el-'Askar, — 
a  village  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Ebal,  which  has 
a  fine  spring,— '^tn  el'Askar,  and  gives  its  name, 
Sahel  'Askar,  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain 
of  el-MukKna.  This  village  answers  much  better 
than  snch  a  well-known  place  as  Shechem  to  the 
casual  notice  of  St.  John.  Robinson  {Later  Re- 
searches, p.  133)  held  that  'the  fact  that  'Askar 
begins  with  the  letter  'Ain  excludes  all  idea  of 
afiinity  with  the  name  Sychar.'  But  there  are 
cases,  such  aa  Ascalon  {'AskiUdn),  in  which  the 
Aleph  of  the  Hebrew  has  changed  to  an  'Ain.  In 
the  Samaritan  Chronicle,  whicn  cannot  be  later 
than  the  14th  cent.  A.D.,  mention  is  made  of  a 
toAvn,  apparently  near  Shechem,  that  is  called 
Ischar, — merely  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sychar, 
— and  the  Samaritans,  in  translating  their  Chron- 
icle into  Arabic,  call  this  ylajoe' Askar.  'Thus  the 
transition  is  traceable  from  the  Hebrew  form, 
through  the  Samaritan  Isobar,  to  the  Anbic  'Askar 
(Conder,  TetU-Work,  L  76).  'The  Mishna  mentions 
a  place  called  '  the  plain  of  Bn-Sokher,'  which  is 
perhaps  Sychar  (Neubauer,  Gioff.  du  Talmud, 
p.  169).  Schwarz  {HL  p.  127)  correctly  identifies 
£n-Soklier  with  'Ain  el- Askar,  and  the  plain  with 
the  Sahel  'Askar.  There  is  thus  a  strong  case  for 
the  identification  of  Sychar  with  el-'Askar.  This 
view  is  supported  by  Thomson  (X.  and  B.  ch.  31), 
Williams  (Smith's  D.  of  G.  ii.  412A),  Raumer 
{Pal.  p.  163),  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv.  284,  v.  348,  3rd  ed.), 
Derenbourg  {G6og.  du  Talmud,  p.  169),  Caspari, 
Neubauer,  Conder,  Smith  {HGHL  p.  367  C— a 
good  summary  of  the  question),  Tnstram,  and 
others.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

STCHEM  {2«x^m;  StcAew).— The  Greek  (LXX 
Gn  12°  etc.)  form  of  Shechem.  It  ooonrs  only  in 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  (Ao  7>*),  according  to 
which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  were  buried  in 
Svchem,  in  the  tomb  that  Abraham  bought  of 
Hamor  (Emmor)  in  Svchem.   See  Shechem. 

Although  in  the  above-named  passage  in  Acts 
the  strictly  accurate  reproduction  of  the  original 
demands  Sychem  (so  AV),  RV,  consistently  with 
itspractice  of  following  the  Hebrew  in  the  case  of 
Oxnames,  gives  Shechem.         0.  W.  Wilson. 

BTENE.— See  Seveneb. 

STHEOH.— See  Simeon. 

BTMKAOHIIS^ee  Vebsions  (GbkbxI 
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8TNA000UE.— 

The  name. 
U.  Origin  and  histcny. 

ilL  ffitiution  o(  the  building,'  atjrto  ol  *Mlilt«oton,  ata 
iv.  Synagogue  worahip,  offlsiala,  eta 
T.  Tbe  aynagogue  as  an  elenientaiy  RhoaL 
tL  Other  uses  of  the  aynagogue, 
tU.  latest  hlstoiy  of  the  synagogue^ 
Literature. 

L  Thk  Name. — Synagogue  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  place  of  assemoly  used  by  Jewish  com- 
manities  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship.  The  Gr.  amayuyii  stands  for  the 
assembly  itself,  and  represents  in  the  LXX  in 
most  instances  the  Heb.  rrvi.  So  also  in  the  Heb. 
Sirach  (e.g.  4?  41")  .Tia  answers  to  the  cwayi^rffi  of 
the  Gr.  text.  The  Aramaic  versions  of  the  Bible 
reproduce  .Tja  by  ti^'}^  (Syr.  khpud).  The  verb 
ria,  from  which  this  Aram,  substantive  is  derived, 
has  its  representative  in  Hebrew  in  the  rare  verb 
033,  which  is  used  in  Est  4"  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Jews  of  Sosa  for  a  religious  fast.  The  common 
Heb.  verb  ion  is  translated  in  Aramaic  by  rjs,  in 
Greek  by  awiyu  (of.  e.g.  Jl  2").  From  0:3  (of  which 
the  verbal  noun  is  in  the  special  sense  of  assem- 
bling for  worship,  MegUla,  L  1,  Gen.  rob.  oh.  49, 
on  Gn  18^)  was  formed,  as  the  ec^nivalent  of  the 
Aram.  Mnc'33,  the  snbst.  n^,  which  may  indeed 
stand  for  any  gathering,  but  which  appears  at  a 
very  early  date  to  have  acquired  the  special  sense 
of  an  assemblage  for  worship.  It  was  perhaps 
originally  this  special  sense  that  was  attached  to 
the  word  when  the  gathering  of  which  we  read  in 
Neh  Q'-IO*  was  ^led  nSiin  nDJ3  'the  great 
assembly'  [is3M]  of  Neh  9*  is  translated  in  Pesh. 
by  irwriK,  in  LXX  by  wriix^'"'!  >  for  this  epoch- 
making  assembly  haid  the  marks  of  a  worshipping 
body  (fasting,  reading  of  the  Torah,  confession  of 
sin,  prayer).  See  art.  Synagogue  (Thk  Gekat). 
The  nouse,  in  which  the  meeting  for  worship  was 
held,  was  called  npjjci  n'j  (Aram,  kw**;?  'J),  but  the 
words  n9]f  and  M^'^f  standing  alone  may  also  be 
used  for  the  place  of  meeting.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  Pal.  Talmud  the  use  of  Knr<]3  predomi- 
nates, in  the  Bab.  Talmud  ttrtrn  >a.  The  plural 
of  npii  is  h^*pjj  (from  a  supposed  "n'Mj ;  of.  nfxn, 
flux,  of  nwD),  hence  nVpjj  -69= 'synagogues.'  To 
this  plural  goes  back  the  sing,  form  n,>pjf ,  of  which 
there  is  only  an  isolated  occurrence  (Aboth,  iv.  11 ; 
the  reading  nyif,  cited  b^  Tajlor,  is  not  sufB- 
eiently  authenticated),  wmoh  is  not  the  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  of  n^jf ,  but  stands  for  an  associa- 
tion or  society  in  general.  In  this  more  general 
sense  of  n;Mf  we  should  also  understand  the  plural 
found  inAboth,  iii.  10,  aadEcharabbatM,  Prooem., 
No.  10. — The  shorter  expression  r^if  or  tifi^'a  (with- 
out n<9  or  'i)  finds  its  representative  in  the  Gr. 
avyayayij,  which  in  the  NT  and  Josephus  stands 
for  the  Vilace  of  worship,  the  synagogue.  Cf. 
Philo,  Quod  omnia  proSut  lUter,  %  12  (of  the 
Essenes) :  dt  Upoit  i^iKrviiurot  rfawvi  ot  soXoOmu 
rwayayal. 

Another  Gr.  name  for  the  srna^ogae  is  vpoo'- 
tvxAt  which  occurs  especially  in  Philo  (in 
Flaceum,  8  0,  7,  14,  Leg.  ad  GMum.  §  20,  23.  4S, 
48),  but  is  fonnd  also  elsewhere  (S  Mao  7**,  Ao 
16'* ;  Jos.  Vita,  64 ;  inscriptions  ap,  Sohttrer, 
GJV*  iL  443).  It  appears  in  Latin  (proteueha) 
in  Jnv.  Sat.  iii  296.  As  cvnyuyii  is  shortened 
from  olitof  ffwayuyiit,  so  is  raovevxt  from  otxat 
rpoatvxiit.  The  corresponding  Heb.  expression  is 
found  in  Dentero-Isaia!u,  not  only  in  66^  {-jhtm  m, 
nVon  ms),  but  also  in  60^  where  *ini(sn  n'3  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX  by  d  o&cot  rpovevx^'  M*"! 
that  the  original  reamnj;  must  have  been  'nWi  'a. 
The  Jewish  tradition-literature  offers  only  once, 
in  an  anecdote  of  the  Bab.  Talmnd  (Gi^in,  396), 
the  half-Aramaic  half-Heb.  nScn  *x  Once  (Midrasn 
TehHUm  on  Ps  4)  the  ^ynagoguA  is  csJled  oipo 


vhm, '  his  (God's)  place  of  prayer.*  Philo  has  also 
TpovtvKHi/HOP, '  place  of  prayer '  ( Vita  Mosia,  iiL  27). 

In  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Augustus  the  syna- 
gogue is  called  <rap^Tttm>,  'bouse  of  SablMith. 
keeping'  (Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vL  2),  to  which  corre- 
sponds in  later  times  the  Syr.  "mm  mrae  n'a,  plur. 
*3r  n'3  (see  Payne-Smith,  col.  497). 

One  other  term  may  be  mentioned,  Sv^.  noj| 
used  by  the  Agada  as  a  personification  of  the 
whole  bodv  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  people.  In  the 
Tannaite  literature  the  expression  is  still  rare 
(see  Bacher,  Die  iiUeste  Terminologie  derjudiscKen 
Schriftauslegun^,  p.  85),  but  it  is  very  frequent  in 
the  post-Tannaite  Agada  (from  the  3rd  cent,  on- 
warcls;  see  the  passages  cited  under  'Gemeinde 
Israels '  in  the  Index  to  Bacher's  Agada  der  pal. 
Amorder,  vols.  L  ii.  iiL).  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
personification  as  took  place  when  the  analogous 
term  iKxKriala  was  adopted  as  a  designation  for  the 
whole  body  of  adherents  of  the  Qiristian  faith. 
For  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Church  Fathers 
see  SchUrer*,  iL  432. 

iL  Origin  and  History  of  the  SYNAaoans. 
— 1.  The  first  beginnings  of  the  synagogue  as  an 
institution  of  Judaism  are  involved  in  complete  N. 
obscurity.  The  later  Tradition  represents  it,  like  ^ 
other  more  recent  institutions,  as  in  existence 
from  the  earliest  times.  According  to  the  PaL 
Targ.  on  Ex  18",  this  verse  already  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  prayers  to  be  repeated  in  the 
synagogues ;  the  Targ.  on  1  Ch  16^  states  that  the 
great  place  of  ofiering  at  Gibeon  was  a  synagogue. 
An  anonymous  Midrash  (Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  129A) 
makes  three  contemporary  prophets  proclaim  the 
word  of  God  in  three  ditferent  places :  Jeremiah  in 
the  public  squares,  Zephaniah  in  the  synagogaes, 
Hulaah  among  the  women.    The  '  house  of  Uie 

Eeople '  ( Jer  39*)  was,  according  to  a  Midrash  cited 
y  D.  Kimchi,  the  synagogue  (see  also  Rashi's 
Com.  arf  loc.  ;  L.  LSw,  uesam.  Schriften,  iv.  8, 
wrongly  cites  here  the  Targum).  Although  a 
tradition  of  the  2nd  cent,  tells  as  that  uneducated 
people  were  accustomed  to  call  the  ^nagogue  ret 
N?S  (Simon  b.  Eleazar,  Shahbath,  32a),  this  ex- 
planation of  the  expression.oy.n  n<a  in  Jeremiah 
cannot  be  taken  seriously.  ^  Philo  and  Josephus 
(see  Schtlrer  *,  iL  429)  both  believed  that  the  institu- 
tion  of  the  synagogue  goes  back  to  Moaes,  and  the  / 
same  notion  perhaps  finds  expression  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  James  in  Ac  15"  '  For  Moses  from 
^nerations  of  old  (iK  ytreur  iftxalur)  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath.' 

in  all  probability,  the  germs  of  the  future  in- 
stitution of  the  synagogue  should  be  sought  during 
the  Babylonian  exile.  Thus  the  historical  reality 
is  not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  view  which  the 
Targ.  on  Ezk  11"  attaches  to  the  words  os}'}  *(tn 
BS?  ^i}),  namely,  that  when  Israel  was  scatterad 
among  the  nations  God  gave  them  the  synagogue-, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  sanctuary. 
Amongst  the  exiles  torn  from  their  homes,  but 
brought  nearer  to  €rod  and  His  teaching,  the  ' 
need  mnst  have  made  itself  felt  of  a  mediom 
for  onltivating,  in  common,  reli^ons  emotions  and 
for  receiving  religious  instruction.  The  absence 
of  the  sacrificial  cultus  during  the  EzUe,  the 
higher  sijgnificanoe  to  which  Sabbath  observ- 
ance attamed,  the  regular  fast-days  (cf.  Zeo  ?*• 
Is  68)  augmented  this  sense  of  need,  which  would 
find  satisfaction  in  gatherings  at  fixed  places  and 
times.'  All  these  considerations,  which  were  at 
work  in  Babylon,  made  their  influence  felt  also 
in  Palestine,  when  Israel  after  the  Return  struck 
new  roots  in  the  old  home,  and  the  religions  life, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  newly-built  temple  ftt 
Jerusalem  was  its  central  point,  gained  a  basis 
independent  of  the  saorifioial  cultoa.  In  partionlar, 
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the  activity  of  Ezra  and  his  saccessors  the  scribes 
euided  the  development  of  tbe  religions  life  in  a 
direction  which  was  bound  to  lead  to  the  rise  of 
synagogues  all  over  the  countnr.  _^ence  we  may 
iconfidently  place  the  origin  of  -tife  synagogue  in 
/Palestine  at  the  oeriod  of  the  Persian  domination. 
(There  is  indeea  no  express  and  unmistakable 
mention  of  the  synagc^e  either  in  the  Pendan  or 
in  the  first  two  centune&iof  the  Greek  era.  Even 
the  narratives  about  the  religions  persecutions 
under  Antiochns  Epiphanes  are  silent  as  to  syna- 
gognes.  At  most,  tne  74th  Psalm,  if  it  really 
belongs  to  the  Maiccabeean  age,  may  be  cited  as 
the  earliest  source  where  the  synagogue  is  named ; 
for  nyiD  (v.")  may  very  well  be  interpreted,  with 
Aqnila  and  the  Midrash  on  Psalms,  as  a  name  for 
the  places  of  assembly  throughout  the  land  con- 
secrated to  Grod,  ifiio  being  thus  a  poetical  equiva- 
lent of  noun  n'3  (LOw  cites,  in  illustration  of  the 
expression,  lyto  n-j  of  Job  30*»;  cf.,  also,  ijn  li'a, 
Aboth,  L  4). — Express  notices  of  the  synagogue,  so 
far  as  these  are  found  in  the  literature,  Mlong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  last  century  of  the  Second 
Temple. /But  in  all  cases  wher«  it  is  mentioned 
the  synagogue  appears  as  aa  institution  that  has 
long  existed,  and  as  the  central  point  of  the  organ- 
ized social  life  of  the  Jews. 

2.  In  Jerusalem  itself,  immediately  before  the 
destruction  of  the  dty  by  Titus,  there  were  3M 
(Bab.  Kethub.  105a),  or,  according  to  another 
version  (Jems.  MegiUa,  13d  and  oft.),  480  syna- 
gogues. Even  if  these  figures  are  exaggerated, 
the  number  of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  must  be 
thought  of  as  veiy  large.  Apart  from  the  syna- 
gogues belonging  to  the  inhabitants  proper  of  the 
capital,  there  were  others  for  the  vanous  com- 
munities of  foreign  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem. 
A  Tannaite  tradition  mentions  the  synagogue  of 
the  Alexandrians  at  Jerusalem  (Tos.  M^ula,  iL 
SSf.JeniB.MegUla,  73rf*;  otherwise  Bab.  MtgUla, 
26a).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (6*)  also  names  the 
synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians,  along  with  the 
synagogues  of  the  Cyrenians,  Cilicians,  and  Asians ; 
the  Hellenistio  members  of  these  synagogues  dis- 
pute with  Stephen  (ib.  of.  8").  In  Uie  temple 
Itself  there  was  a  synagogue,  which  Joshua  b. 
Chananja  mentions  from  recollections  of  his  own 
(Tos.  Sukka,  iv.  198"),  and  of  whose  function- 
aries we  hear  also  from  other  quarters  (Koma, 
vii.  1 ;  Sota,  vii.  7,  8).  On  the  ^rnagoguea  of 
Jerusalem  cf.  also  Jems.  Sukka,  64a''. 

Of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  the  Gospels  name 
Nazareth  (Mt  13**,  Mk  &,  Lk  ^)  and  Capernaum 
(Mk  l^,  Lk  7*,  Jn  6^*)  as  those  in  which  Jesus 
taught.  The  sjrnagogue  of  Dora  was  buUt  by 
Agrippa  I.  (Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  vL  8) ;  the  synagogue  of 
Ctesarea  becamea  moving  cause  of  the  rising  against 
Konie  (BJ II.  xiv.  4-5),  and  in  memory  of  this  con- 
tinued to  be  called  in  the  4th  cent.  '  tne  revolution 
synagogue '  (KrToi  wir-u,  Jerus.  Bikkwrim,  65<i" 
e<  a/.;  see  Graetz,  Geteh.  d.  Jtiden',  iv.  313). 
The  great  synagogue  of  Tiberias  is  mentioned  by 
Joseplius  {yita,  54).  During  the  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Talmndical  literature  names  various  Pal.  syna- 
gogues :  for  instance,  those  that  were  the  centres 
of  scribal  activity:  Sepphoris  (the  'great  syna- 
gogue,' Pesikta,  136b ;  the  'synagogue  of  the 
Babylonians,'  Jems.  Berakhoth,  9a",  Shabb.  So*; 
the  'synagogue  of  the  vine'  [tami  'a],  Jema. 
Berakhoth,  6a,  «t  <U.);  Tiberias  (Erubin,  x.  10; 


pal.  Amor.  iiL  100) ;  C«esarea  (see  above) ;  Lydda 
(Jems.  Shekalim,  v.,  end).  There  is  mention, 
further,  of  the  ^nagognes  of  Beth-shean  [Scy  tho- 
poUs]  (Jems.  Meg.  74a*');   Kiphra  or  Kuphra 


(Jems.  Taan.  686**,  Meg.  70A« :  in  Penkta  rahb.. 
ed.  Friedmann,  p.  196''  M"De  \v  lea  'village  of 
Tiberias');  Maon  (Shabb.  139a,  Zehaeh.  118i); 
Sichnin  (Jems.  Mtg.  76dO);  Tibein  (Tea.  Meg. 
223"). 

In  Babylonia  the  oldest  synagogues  were  counted 
to  be  that  of  Shaph-Jethtb  at  Nahardea  {Megilla, 
296,  Both  hash.  24d,  Aboda  zara,  43&,  Nidda,  13a), 
and  that  of  Hufsl  (Af«^t^,  296).  The  founding  of 
the  former  was  ascribed  to  king  Jehoiachin.  From 
the  3rd  cent,  there  is  witness  tor  a  'synagogue  of 
kDaniel '  {Erubin,  21a).  In  Machuza  there  was  in 
the  4th  cent,  a  'synagogue  of  the  Romans'  ('a 
•KDm,  Meg.  266). 

In  Syria  specially  famous  was  the  great  syna- 
gogue of  Ajitioch,  to  which  the  successors  of 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  presented  the  brazen  vessels 
which  had  been  earned  off  from  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  vu.  iiL  3).    On  this  syna- 

g}gne,  on  whose  site  arose  in  the  4th  cent,  the 
Imstian  basilica  dedicated  to  the  Maccabcean 
martyrs,  see  Cardinal  Eampolla  in  Bevue  de  PArt 
Chraien,  1899,  p.  390.— The  Apostle  Paul  preached 
in  various  synagogues  at  Damascus  (Ac  9*°,  cf.  v.'). 
The  narrative  of  the  journeys  of  the  same  apostle 
makes  mention  of  synagogues .  in  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Greece :  for  insttuice,  those  of  Pisidian 
Antioch  (Ac  13"),  Iconium  (W),  Ephesus  (18"), 
Philippi  (16"),  Thessalonica  (17'),  Bercea  (17"), 
Athens  (17"),  Corinth  (18^').  There  were  several 
synagogues  at  Salamis  in  Cypras  (13'). 

The  numerous  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Philo  {Leg.  ad 
Gaium,  §  20),  many  synagogues  in  the  diflerent 

?|uarters  of  the  city.  The  largest  of  these  was  the 
amous  basilica,  of  which  the  Tannaite  tradition 
of  the  2nd  cent,  gives  a  Hyperbolical  but  yet  very 
graphic  description  (Tos.  Sukka,  iv.  198^  ;  Jems. 
Sukka,  55a,  bottom ;  Bab.  Sukka,  51a).  The 
founding  of  the  synagogue  of  Ptolemais  is  related 
in  3  Mac  7". 

We  leam  from  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Gaium,  §  23)  that 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus  there  were  a 
number  of  synagogues  in  Rome.  The  names  of 
several  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  the  in- 
scriptions (see  SchUrer',  iiL  44  ff.).  An  ancient 
literary  tradition  names  the  'synagogue  of  Severus' 
at  Rome  (see  Epstein  in  MonatMehri/t/iir  Getch.  w. 
Wins,  des  Judenihunu,  1885,  p.  338). 

The  memory  of  many  synagogues  of  the  Diaspora 
is  preserved  in  early  Greek  inscriptions.  Specially 
noteworthy  are  the  mins  of  ancient  synagogues  at 
several  spots  in  northern  Galilee,  'of  which  tha 
oldest  date  from  the  second  or  even  the  first  cent. 
A.D.'  (Schiirer*,  iL  445). 

3^At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  every 
Jewish  community,  whether  in  Palestine  or  in  the 
Diaspora,  certainly  had  its  synagogue.  The  words 
of  St.  James  quoted  above  are  in  harmony  with 
the  testimony  of  Philo,  who  speaks  of  the  places  of 
prayer  that  existed  in  eveiy  city  as  so  many  plaoea 
of  instraction  in  virtue  and  piety  ( Kite  Mot.  uL  27 : 
r&  KaHi  riXeit  vpoatvicHiiHa  H  (repbr  lanr  1i  SiSaaKoKem 
cr.X.).  Hence  there  is  a  reflexion  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  things  when  in  a  Tannaite  saying  of  the 
1st  or  2nd  cent.  (R.  'AJ^iba  already  glosses  it)  the 
synagogue  is  named  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  city  in  which  a  scribe  may  settle  down  {Sanhedrin, 
176,  bottom).  When  in  the  Tannaite  h&lAoh&  tha 
■ynagogue  is  looked  upon  aa  the  property  of  the 
city  (Nedarim,  v.  5),  the  places  in  view  are  such  aa 
are  inhabited  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  by  Jews, 
for  in  these  the  political  and  the  religious  body  aia 
one  and  the  same.  Where  there  is  no  synagogue, 
the  citizens  (Tfn  •»  'sons  of  the  city')  have  the 
right  to  demand  that  one  be  built  and  '  to  compel 
one  another  to  do  this '  (Tos.  Baba  mefia,  zL 
The  same  rale  applies  to  the  procuring  of 
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the  necessary  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets  for  the  synagogue  (ti.). — The  members 
of  the  community  belonging  to  the  same  synagogue 
are  called  na:3.i  'u  ('sons  of  the  synagogue'),  a 
designation  which  has  a  special  signiiicance  when 
there  are  a  number  of  synagogues  in  the  same  place. 
See  the  use  of  the  expression  in  Tos.  Megilla,  iL 
223* ;  Bar.  Moed  kafon,  22b,  bottom ;  Bekhorolh, 
V.  5 ;  Zabim,  ilL  2.  In  Tos.  Megilla,  iii.  ad  init. 
(224'0)  the  members  of  the  synagogal  community 
are  opposed  to  the  rulers  of  the  city  (Tfn  -ora). — 
With  reference  to  the  right  to  alienate  a  synagogue 
to  another  use,  the  casuistry  of  the  Pal.  Amoras 
draws  a  distinction  between  private  synagogues 
(TIP  Sr  no:3n  n'a)  and  public  synagogues  (&  'a 
O'an) ;  see  Jerus.  Megilla,  13d'*  and  740".  The 
corresponding  passage  of  the  Bab.  Talmud  [Meg. 
26a)  distinguisnes  village  from  city  qrnagogues 
(D'Dia,  0"iE3  W  'n  'a). — The  possibility  of  a  private 
house  being  oonvertwl  into  a  synagogue  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Tannaite  hAlUchft  {Nedarim,  iz.  2, 
cf.  Jems.  Meg.  13d  As  a  rule,  the  synagogues 
were  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  pablio  character  of  the  synagogal 
builoings  they  were  subjected  to  certain  ceremonial 
r^ulattons  applicable  to  dwelling  •  houses  (Tos. 
I/egaim,  vi.  625",  Bar.  Yoma,  lib).  A  varying 
tradition  {Yoma,  tb.)  distin^ishes  between  syna- 
gogues which  contain  a  dwelling  for  the  synagogue 
attendant  (noian  ]in^  im)  and  those  that  do  not. — 
The  Tannaite  hfllachft  deals  with  the  contingency 
of  a  non-Jew  supplying  the  building  material  for  a 
synagogue  (Tos.  Meg,  iiL  22i*>).  This  recalls  the 
case  of  the  Roman  centurion  at  Capernaum,  who 
bad  built  a  syna^-ogue  for  the  Jews  (Lk  7*). — ^The 
consecration  attachmg  to  the  synagogal  building 
in  virtue  of  its  sacred  destination  does  not  cease 
entirely  even  when  the  building  is  no  longer  used 
for  its  original  purpose.  A  synagogue  may  be 
sold  only  on  condition  that  it  is  not  nsea  for 
dishonourable  purposes  {Me^.  iL  2).««^It  is  even 
considered  a  profanation  of  its  sacred  character  to 
enter  a  synagogue  for  shelter  from  the  burning 
sun  or  from  frost  or  rain  (Tos.  Meg.  iii.  224" ;  Bab. 
Meg.  28a  i).  Citing  the  circuniBtance  that  even 
the  ruined  holy  places  are  called  sanctuaries 
(Lv  26'"),  Jehuda  b.  Ilai  (2nd  cent.)  teaches  that 
even  the  ruins  of  synagog^ues  are  not  to  be  used 
for  profane  purposes  {Meg.  iiL  3).  The  Bab.  Amora 
Chisda  (3rd  cent.)  prohibits  the  pulling  down  of  a 
synagogue  until  another  lias  been  built  {Meg.  266, 
Baia  bathra,  3i). — In  Babylonia  there  appear  to 
have  been  two  kinds  of  synagogue — winter  and 
summer  synagogues  {Bdba  bathra,  Zb%  lee  Lttw, 

Retain.  Schri/ten,  iv.  97). 

^ilL  Situation  of  the  Buildiko,  Sttlb  of 
Akchitectube,  etc.  —  1.  A  Tannaite  tradition, 
appealing  to  Pr  1'*,  lays  down  the  rule  that  the 
synagogue  should  be  built '  on  the  height  of  the 
city,'  t.e.  upon  a  commanding  point  (Tos.  Meg.  iiL 
227").  With  reference  to  this,  a  later  Miorasb 
{Tanchutna,  wpna  4,  ed.  Buber,  iiL  10)  declares: 
'In  early  times  the  arnagogue  was  built  on  the 
height  of  the  citv.'  So  also  Sab  in  Babylon  (3rd 
cent. )  taught :  '  A  city  whose  roofs  overtop  the 
tynagoijnie  is  given  over  to  destruction'  {S/iabb. 
Ha).  Of  course  these  words  can  apply  only  to 
synagogues  built  within  the  city,  and  tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  syna- 
gogues in  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
evidence  that  in  Babylonia  the  synagogues  were 
frequently  outside  the  city.  The  Bab.  Talmud 
speaks  of  synagogues  which  are '  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city?  and  presupposes  others  which 
are  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  {Kiddush.  736,  cf. 
Shabb.  24b,  and  also  the  Comm.  of  Rashi,  *.  mao). 

Alluilon  la  nud*  to  nich  utnt-iimnl  aTiugogue*  in  a  Wdnub 
•B  Be  18>,  wh«ra  the  old  man,  to  whom  the  walk  to  tb*  (jua. 


gogae  U  »  hard  taak,  li  addresed  in  the  worda  n<a  btt  mn  ina 

noun  ('come  let  ua  go  to  the  tyaagogne,'  Tambuma,  ed. 
Buber,  n-v  "n,  7>.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  toUow 
L.  Ldw  (Oaam.  SsAri/tm,  It.  U)  in  aeeing  In  the  Interpretatioa 
of  the  'well  in  the  flekl' (On  203)  aa  an  allegory  ot  the  qmagogne 
(&«n.  rabba,  ch.  70)  an  alluiion  to  the  ntuation  of  ernagoguei 
outside  the  dty ;  for  the  expreaeion 'io  tlie  field 'iaaamdilrerent 
tor  the  pnipoae  of  the  allegory  aa  It  ia  in  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding  Interpretation  ot  the  well  as  an  aUegorr  of  the  Sanhedtin. 


Nor  does  the  passage  Petitta,  ISSa  (ed.  'buber),  refer  to  sma. 
goguea  In  the  coantf7'(Law.  ift.  note  £X  but  the  contraat  there 
is  between  prayer  In  the  <qien  conntnr  and  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogue inside  the  dty  (cL  Ilidiaah  TMUim  on  Ps  3,  ed.  Bubar, 

The  fact  that  the  synagogues  in  Babylonia 
were — partly  at  least — outside  the  cities  was 
perhaps  connected  with  the  circumstance  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Sassanide  rule  the  synagogues 
were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  {Yoma,  10a),  and 
the  rebuilding  of  them  within  the  citiee  was  not 
allowed. 

To  another  category  belong  the  statements  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  tnat  it  was  customaiy 
to  build  the  synagogues  bg  a  running  ttream  or 
by  the  tea.  None  of  these  statements,  moreover, 
refer  to  either  Palestine  or  Babylonia.  During 
St  Paul's  stay  at  Philippi  it  is  said  (Ac  16") : '  And 
on  the  sabbatn  day  we  went  forth  without  the  gate, 
by  a  river  side,  where  we  supposed  there  was  a 
place  of  prayer.'  The  synagogue  of  Philippi  was 
thus  situated  by  a  river  outside  the  city.  The 
assumption  that  it  would  be  found  there  shows 
that  this  must  have  been  the  case  elsewhere  also. 
The  municipality  of  Halicamassus  expressly 
granted  permission  to  the  Jews  to  perform  their 
devotions,  according  to  their  ancestral  habit,  by 
the  ^g/jfj^ta  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  X.  23).  But  here 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  synagogue,  but  simply  of 
prayer  in  the  open  air.  We  may  recall  in  this 
connexion  the  religious  fasta  that  were  held  in 
Palestine  in  the  open  market-place  of  the  town 
(Taanith,  iL  1).  It  is  the  same  allnsion  to  the 
faste  of  the  Jews  that  underlies  the  similar  state- 
mente  of  Tertullian  {de  J^nio,  16  ;  ad  Nationet, 
L  13 ;  see  Schiirer',  iL  447).  In  like  manner  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria  betook  themselves,  in  their 
time  of  straits,  to  the  seashore,  to  praj  there  '  in 
the  purest  place '  {ir  naBapurririf ;  Philu,  tn  Flaccum, 
§  14).  This  remark  of  Philo  throws  light  upon 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  living  among  the  heathen 
of  pra^ng  by  the  seashore,  and  perhaps  also  upon 
the  building  of  the  synagogue  by  a  river,  which  is 
witnessed  for  PhilippL  The  motive  would  be  to 
avoid  the  interior  of  the  city  polluted  by  idolatry, 
and  to  seek  the  *  purest '  places  for  prayer,  namely, 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  seashore.  'The  same 
notion  finds  expression  also  in  the  ancient  Midrash 
on  Ex  12'  {MechiUa,  ad  init.) :  Moses  prays  out- 
side the  city  (Ex  9"),  because  it  was  full  of  abomi- 
nations and  idolatry  (see  Kohler,  Monatstchrift, 
zxzviL  442 ;  Blau,  Magyar-Zsidd  Szemle,  x.  494). 
Once  more,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  Corinth  the 
synagogue  was  inside  the  city ;  for  the  house  of 
'Titius  Justus,  where  St.  Paul  lived,  'joined  hard 
to  the  synagogue'  (Ac  1^). 

2.  The  ttyle  of  building  adopted  in  the  ancient 
synagogues  of  Palestine  is  illustrated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  ruins  in  N.  Galilee.  *  Almost  all  these 
synagogues  lie  north  and  south,  so  that  the  entrance 
is  at  the  south.  As  a  rule  they  appear  to  have 
had  three  doors  in  front — one  principal  entrance 
and  two  smaller  side  doors.  In  some  instances  it 
can  still  be  seen  that  the  building  was  divided  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  aisles.  Some  had  a 
portico  in  front.  In  general  the  style  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Grteoo-Roman,  although  it  shows 
very  characteristic  differences  from  it.  In  par- 
ticular it  was  marked  by  a  wealth  of  overladen 
ornamentation '  (SchUrer',  iL  446).  This  orienta- 
tion of  the  synagogue  from  north  to  south  contra- 
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diets  a  prescription  of  the  Tannaite  hAl&chft  (Tos. 
Mcgilla,  iv.  227"),  according  to  which  the  syna- 
cogne  entrance,  like  that  of  uie  sanctnaiy  (Nu  S*"), 
IS  to  be  at  the  east.  One  is  tempted  to  assume 
that  this  rale,  found  only  in  the  Tosephta,  has  in 
view  Babylonia  and  other  lands  to  the  east  of 
Palestine ;  for  in  these  the  orientation  from  east 
to  west  corresponds  with  the  direction  prescribed 
to  the  congregation  at  prayer  in  the  synagogue. 
In  the  Tosephta  there  are  other  traces  of  Baby- 
lonian redaction.  As  far  aa  the  synagogues  of 
Galilee  atu  concerned,  their  orientation,  as  the 
ruins  show,  was  the  opposite  of  the  directiou 
prescribed  for  prayer.  In  an  early  halachic  tradi- 
tion (Siphrd  on  Deut.  %  29,  70i ;  Bab.  Berakh.  30a) 
it  is  said,  upon  the  ground  of  1  K  8^,  that  during 
prayer  the  worshipper  must  face  towards  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuaiy :  those  dwelling  in  the  north 
stand  with  their  face  to  the  south,  those  in  the 
south  face  Vaa  north,  those  in  the  west  the  east, 
those  in  the  east  the  west.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  worshippers  in  the  synagogues  of  N. 
Galilee  would  turn  in  prayer  towards  the  entrance. 
The  direction  towards  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  towards 
that  part  of  the  synagogue  which  is  turned  towards 
the  sanctuary,  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  rules, 
which  are  hkevrise  found  only  in  the  Tosephta 
(Megilla,  iv.  227")  :— 

'The  aiders  (Q'lpl)  take  their  pboei  budng  the  people,  aiid 
with  their  hack  to  the  MnctiiuT  (imp  't'fs).  The  book-preei 
in  the  nmagoKue  U  ao  placed  that  Ita  troat  la  towaida  the 
people,  Ita  back  to  the  aanctnai;.  When  the  prieata  Utt  up 
ueir  hands  to  bless,  they  stand  with  their  face  to  the  peopl^ 
their  back  to  the  sanctnaiy.  The  synagogue  attendant  (AosRm) 
stands  with  his  lace  turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  wliloh  ia 
also  the  direction  in  which  all  the  people  taoe.' 

In  the  above  quotation  r-np  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  particular  side  of  the  synagogue  itself.  In 
any  case,  we  may  assume  that  this  part  of  the 
building  was  not  always  opposite  the  entrance. 

In  the  case  of  two  considerable  synagogues,  we 
know  that  they  had  the  form  of  a  basiuca  with  a 
double  row  of  pillars.  The  expression  tirXrj  aroi 
is  used  of  both  of  them.  One  is  the  famous  great 
synagogue  of  Alexandria  mentioned  above;  the 
other  is  that  of  Tiberias,  to  which  an  anthor  of 
the  4th  cent,  (see  Agada  der  pal.  Amor.  iii.  672, 
from'  Midr.  Tehillim  on  Ps  93,  end)  applies  that 
designation.  • 

According  to  Philo  (in  Flaccum,  g  7)  there  were 
exhibited  in  the  repl^oXoi  of  the  synagogue  of 
Alexandria  dedicated  gifts  and  inscriptions  set 
up  in  honour  of  the  emperors  (Schiirer*,  iL  446, 
iii.  52). 

3.  Of  the  furnishings  of  the  synagogue  the  most 
important  was  the  press  (n^'e)  in  which  the  sacred 
writings  were  kept.  The  complete  expression  is 
O'TSD  S»  na-n  (Tos.  Yadayim,  u.  683");  rarely  do 
we  find  the  Aram,  term  tarvn  (  =  Heb.  |^i^),  Jems. 
Meg.  IZd*^**.  The  same  ^d  cent,  tradition 
which  censures  the  use  of  mdv  n<3  by  uneducated 
persons  as  a  term  for  the  synagogue  (see  p.  636**), 
condemns  in  the  same  way  the  employing  of  the 
term  M:nM  for  the  book-press  (Shabbath,  32a).  It 
appears  that  in  popular  speech  piM  or  Kji-ut  meant 
either  a  cotfin  or  a  press  for  keeping  victuals  (see 
Kelim,  xii.  3),  and  hence  the  word  .i3'n  established 
itself  for  the  press  of  the  synagogue  which  served 
a  sacred  purpose.  It  appears  m  Aram,  as  Nnu*n 
(Jems.  Berakh.  gc"-** ;  Bab.  Meg.  26i),  and  is  re- 
produced by  the  6r.  ufiwbt  (Chrys.  Orat.  ado. 
Jud.  vi  4). 

The  press  was  furnished  with  a  species  of  canopy 
called  (Jerus.  Meg.  73ti" ;  see  Levy,  ii.  3186), 
which  was  spread  over  it  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Sabbath  (Jerus.  Shabb.  17e  <*).  In  Babylonia 
its  name  was  motb  {Meg.  266).  As  long  as  the 
eongregation  remained  in  the  synagogue  the  press 


was  not  to  be  denuded  of  this  adornment  (Bab. 
Sota,  396,  na'M  u'ron^). 

The  press  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  a  shnt- 
off  part  of  the  synagogue,  with  a  curtain  in  front 
of  it  which,  like  the  curtain  in  the  sanctuary,  bore 
the  name  tomb  (Aram,  ioidiib).  Behind  this  curtain 
took  place  the  rolling  up  of  the  Torah  after  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  lesson  (Jerus.  Sota,  22a  " ; 
Jerus.  Meg.  756"*;  Soph.  xi.  3). 

The  cloths  in  which  the  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  kept  in  the  press  were  wrapped  were 
called  n^ti^^,  or,  in  full,  -ao  'o  or  Dnso  \tr 'd,  also 
Q'iBD  'D  (see  Kelim,  ix.  3,  xxiv.  14 ;  Negaim,  xL  6 ; 
Tos.  Kilayim,  v,  80";  Tos.  Yadayim,  ii.  683"). 
Such  cloths  were  used  elsewhere  also  to  wrap  up 
the  books  of  Scripture :  thus  in  Sanhed.  100a  we 
read  of  the  cloths  in  which,  in  the  house  of  the 
Bab.  Amora  Jehuda  (3rd  cent.),  the  books  were 
wrapped  (.Tn,T  an  >ai  neo  'd)..  By  nvn  'o  (Tos. 
Kilayim, .  v.  80^')  appear  to  be  meant  the  cloths 
used  to  wrap  up  the  bpoks  that  lay  in  the  synagogue 

Sess.  From  a  controversy  between  the  schools  of 
illel  and  Shammai  {Kelim,  xxviiL  4)  we  learn 
that  these  cloths  used  to  be  adorned  with  em- 
broideries (nmffi).  Little  bells  were  also  attached 
to  them  (D-iBO  'o'>  D'si,  Tos.  Kelim,  L  1,  679" ;  Bab. 
Shabb.  686). 

In  the  graduated  scale  of  consecration  attaching 
to  the  synagogue  and  its  furnishings,  the  press  is 
holier  than  the  building,  the  cloths  for  the  Scrip- 
tures are  holier  than  the  press  {Meg.  iii.  1).  In 
the  hal&cb&  in  question  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
chest  {S^iKri) ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  tiie  ngon  p<n 
of  Shabb.  xvL  1  and  the  ansm  p<n  of  Tos.  Yadayim, 
ii.  683*,  do  not  refer  to  the  chest  in  which  the 
synagogue  Scriptures  were  kept. 

Amongst  the  fittings  of  the  synagogue  was  the 
tribune  (no'a,  i.e.  Pnna).  There  was  a  tribune  of 
wood  {ys  .-lO'a,  of.  fy  of  Neh  8* ;  see  art. 
PiTLPiT)  also  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  upon 
which  king  Anippa  L  stood — instead  of  sitting — 
and  read  the  Torah  at  the  Feast  of  Booths  {Sota, 
vii.  7  ;  Tos.  Sota,  vii.  307").  There  was  a  similar 
structure  in  the  centre  of  the  great  synagogue  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  the  signal  to  utter  the 
Amen  was  given  to  the  congregation  (Tos.  Svkka, 
iv.  198^).  In  small  synagogues  the  tribune  appears 
to  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  press; 
hence  the  pronouncement  of  tne  Bab.  Amora 
Samuel  (3ra  cent.),  preserved  in  the  Pal.  Talmud 
{Meg.  ^3d*'),  that  the  tribune  and  the  tablets 
(pmi>i  no<3)  possess  the  degree  of  sacredness  of  the 
building  but  not  of  the  press.  The  Bali.  Talmud 
{Meg.  32a)  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the  tablets 
and  the  tribunes  (mcam  mm^.-i).  In  the  Midrash 
{Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  84a)  there  is  a  story  of  how 
some  one  had  yhoeen  mKD<a  nw^^ao  made  of  a  cedar 
tree  (where  niK^aD  is  the  same  as  ninA).  But  there 
is  nowhere  sutficient  evidence  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  these  '  tablets '  which  belonged  to  the 
furnishings  of  a  synagogue.  They  may  have  been 
tablets  inscribed  with  Bible  texts  (cf.  Is  30"),  such 
as  were  used  in  connexion  with  elementary  Scrip- 
ture lessons  (see  Jelamdenu,  cited  in  FrieamaniTs 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  MechMa,  p. 
xxxiv). 

The  above  -  mentioned  pSoBO  (Le.  subsellia), 
seats  for  the  congregation,  are  named  in  Jerus. 
Meg.  13d as  among  the  furnishings  of  a  syna- 
gogue ;  tliey  have  the  same  degree  of  sacredlness 
as  the  building.  Along  with  the  seats  are  named 
also  i-n-B'7p ;  but  this  word  should  be  emended  to 
.TTPop,  which  stands  for  the  usual  KTi'np  (or  nTi-np), 
ie.  cathedra  (cf.  Jerus.  Shabb.  6a'  mrnprn  ^oson). 
Chairs  were,  no  doubt,  provided  for  the  elders  and 
scribes,  who  sat  in  a  prominent  place  (see  above, 
ii.  §  5,  and  cf .  the  rparoKaSttpla  of  Mt  23*,  Mk  12", 
Lk  11'").    So  also  in  the  great  synagogue  of  Alas- 
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•ndrift  there  were  71  chairs  of  gold  (nrun  o-yir 
am  hv  niK-nnp)  for  the  meuibers  of  the  ^eat  council 
there  (Tos.  Sukka,l.c.).  On  the  'chair  of  Moses,' 
which  the  Chinese  Jews  had  in  their  synagogue 
instead  of  the  6(»ui(Aln]emor),  see  xxxv.  110, 
and  on  the  Huaiut  xaOiSpa  spoken  of  by  Jesus  in 
Mt  23*  see  ib.  zxxiv.  300. 

At  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  a  reading  detk 
(TBO  j'Ajk,  or,  shortly,  yi^mi  [draXoyetai'])  was 
used  (Kelim,  xvi.  17),  which,  aa  a  piece  of  the 
synagogue  furniture,  had  the  same  degree  of 
sacr^lnefls  M  the  building  itself  (Jerus.  Meg. 

We  hear  also  of  candelabra  and  lamp*  (■»,  rrn») 
being  provided  for  the  synagogue  (Tos.  Meg.  iii. 
224"').  The  PaL  Talmud  teUs  of  a  candelabrum 
which  Antonine,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  patriarch 
Jehuda,  presented  to  a  synagogue  {Meg.  74a ") ; 
the  Bab.  Talmud  {Araklun,  16o)  relates  how  an 
Arab,  named  pvv,  presented  a  lamp  to  the  ftyna- 
gue  of  Jehuda,  the  head  of  the  school  of  Fnni- 
litha  (Srd  cent.).  The  Mishna  (Terumoth, 
XL  10)  speaks  of  the  oil  which  was  burned  in  tlie 
synagogue,  and  also  of  the  custom  of  keepinu 
lamps  burning  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Day  cu 
Atonement  (Peaachim,  iv.  4). 

iv.  Synacoguk  Worship,  Officials,  ktc.— 
For  the  holding  of  public  worship  in  the  synagogue 
the  presence  of  at  least  ten  adult  male  persons 
is  required.  These  constitute  the  minimum  of  a 
congregation  (.-nssn^^f).  (See  Sanhed.  ii.  3,  Meg. 
iv.  3).  It  once  happened  that  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus 
(1st  cent.),  accompanied  by  his  slave,  came  into 
the  synagogue,  and,  finding  that  the  requisite  ten 
were  not  present,  he  gave  the  slave  his  freedom  in 
order  to  make  up  the  proper  number  {Petach.  476 ; 
Giftin,  386).  with  tnis  story  may  be  compared 
the  testimony  of  the  inscription  of  Pantikapwum, 
according  to  which  a  manumitted  slave  was liound 
to  attend  the  synagogue  regularly  (Schiirer',  iii. 
63).  That  was  considered  a  great  city  in  which 
there  were  at  least  ten  synagogue  members  un- 
encumbered by  business  (o'l^ai),  and  who  thus 
made  it  possible  to  hold  a  daily  service  {Meg.  i.  3 ; 
Baba  kamma,  82a ;  Sanhed.  176 ;  Jerus.  Meg. 
706"),  whereas  the  great  mass  of  the  congregation 
could  attend  only  on  the  Sabbath  ana  on  the 
festival  days.  At  a  later  period  the  '  ten  men  of 
leisure '  became  a  kind  of  institution  in  the  con- 
gr^ation. 

Women  were  not  counted  «■  members  of  the 
synagogue  congregation.  Yet  even  a  woman 
could  take  part  in  the  reading  of  the  Sabbath 
lesson  as  one  of  the  seven  persons  required  on  such 
an  occasion  ;  but  it  was  considered  objectionable, 
on  grounds  of  decency  (na»t  Tiaa  "jbd),  for  a  woman 
to  read  in  public  from  the  Torah  (Tos.  Meg.  iv. 
226*;  Bab.  Meg.  23a).  Women  were  zealous 
attenders  of  the  synagogue.  A  Tannaite  h&laohfi 
(Aboda  Mara,  38a 6)  names  as  the  two  places  for 
which  a  woman  is  wont  to  leave  her  house,  the 
baths  and  the  synagogue  (cf.  also  Yoma,  166). 

Ohancteriitio  It  Uw  UMOdot*  of  the  woman  who  had  became 
Tery  old  and  longed  to  leave  thia  world.  When  ahe  went  to 
Joae  b.  Chalaphta(Snd  cent)  with  her  complaint,  he  aaked  her : 
'What  luty  art  thoa  aocuatomed  daily  to  perform?'  She 
replied :  *  It  i(  my  custom  to  neglect  even  what  la  deareet  to 
roe,  in  order  that  I  may  virit  U>e  aynagCKue  daily.'  Then  he 
advised  her  to  leave  off  for  three  nioceasive  days  attending  the 
eynaffogue.  She  followed  his  counsel  and  died  oa  the  thlradi^ 
{JoMU  Shimeoni,  L  871,  from  JelamdennX 

In  the  Diaspora,  women  played  an  important  rOle 
in  synagogue  life.  St.  Paul  found  in  the  syna- 
gogue ofPhilippi  (see  above)  a  gathering  of  women 
(Ac  Id").   On  the  inscriptions  of  S.  Italy  nutter 


81a)  that  two  school  heads  of  the  4t]i  cent.,  Abaji 


and  Raba,  arranged  that  men  and  women  should 
sit  apart  from  each  other  in  the  syni^ogue.  The 
members  of  the  synagogue  oon^egation  were 
called  noiD.i  'i2  (see  above) ;  at  their  head  was  the 
'3.1  rM-i  ('head  of  the  synagogue,'  Gr.  ifx^^*^ 
ytiyot  or  [Lk  8**]  tpx***  avnymy^).  The 
synagogue  of  the  Jems,  temple  had  in  like  mannei 
its  head.  The  '  mler  of  the  synago^e '  had  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  order  in  the  syna- 
gogue (see  Lk  13") ;  it  was  his  part  to  decide  who 
was  to  conduct  the  public  worship  (Ac  13").  If  he 
himself  wished  to  take  part  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  had  to  be  invited  by  others  to  do  so, 
because  he  could  not  of  himself  assume  an  honour- 
able function  (Tos.  Meg.  iv.  227").  The  'ruler' 
was  not  a  scribe,  but  he  stood  in  rank  immediately 
after  the  scribes  {Peiachim,  496,  top ;  (Si((in,  60a, 
top).  At  mourning  feasts  it  was  customary,  follow- 
ing a  rule  dating  from  the  2nd  cent.  (Jerus.  Berakh. 
6a  ;  Semachoth,  ch.  14,  end),  to  drink  a  cup,  with 
a  blessing,  to  the  health  of  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue. A  more  extended  sense  was  assunied  by 
the  title  *  mler  of  the  synagogue '  in  the  Diaspon, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  inscriptions,  in 
which  it  frequently  implies  no  function,  but  is 
simply  an  honorary  title,  bestowed  even  upon  women 
and  children  (Schiirer',  ii.  438  f.,  iiL  49 1.). 

The  service  of  attendant  in  the  synagogue  as  well 
as  charge  of  the  building  and  its  furnishings  was 
assigned  to  the  ^agogue  official  called  n^^o  (jd 
(shortly  no). 

The  word  {}0  was  deilTed  not  only  by  Nathan  h.  Yechid 
(.Arueh,  f.11.)  hut,  before  him,  by  Dttnasb  b.  labriLt  (10th  cent.) 
from  the  verb  n?n  {KritOe  gtgen  Seuidja,  ed.  8chr6ter,  Ma  170). 
But  this  derivation  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  grammar  and  sense.  It  is  better  to  assume  that  the  root  pn 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Identically  sounding  Arab,  root 

^,1^  (see  Peries,  MmafcArVt,  1870,  p.  S21).  This  root  Is 
Indeed  unexampled  elsewhere  In  Hebrew,  but  It  Is  leadJIy 
conceivable  that  alongside  of  ;on  there  existed  alsoaroot  pn  with 
the  same  meaning  (oL  1^;  side  by  side  by  0^9).  From  the  verb 
pn-' keep  charge 'was  formed  the  subsU  which  was  used  to 
designate  the  man  who  had  chaive  of  the  synagogue  and  Its 
tunUahUigs,  and  who  had  also  to  give  attendance  at  the  con- 
ductiiik  of  public  wonhipw 

Even  the  tynagogue  of  the  temple  at  Jerasalem 
had  ito  Aocsdn  (isee  Komo,  vii.  I ;  iSo<o,  vii.  7,  8). 
The  temple,  however,  had  other  attendants  also 
called  haacdntm  ;  see  Sukka,  iv.  4,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  the  keeping  of  the  palm  branches  at  the  Feast 
of  Booths,  and  Tamid,  v.  3,  where  the  keeping  of 
the  priests'  garments  is  spoken  of.  The  synagogne 
attendant  is  called  in  Greek  innipirnt  (Lk  4*)| 
Epiphanius  (c.  Hcer.  xxx.  11)  knows  also  a  Gne- 
cising  of  the  Heb.  word :  'Aj^ariTwr  rur  rap  oAroif  8ui> 
cAvur  ip/irifeuoiUfUP  inrriptrur.  —  From  the  period 
while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  yet  stood  it  is  re- 
lated that,  along  with  the  pilgrims  who  brought 
the  fintlings  to  the  sanctuary,  the  synagogue 
attendants  (noaw  m  'Jin,  var.  Ice.  'an  n'a  Sai  pjin) 
also  went  up  (Tos.  Bikkurim,  ii.  101"). —  The 
advent  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  festival  days  was 
announced  by  the  hazt&n  from  the  roof  of  the 
synagogue,  with  a  thrice-repeated  trumpet  blast 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of  work 
(Tos.  SiMca,  iv.  199»;  of.  ChuUm,  L  7;  Jerus. 
Shabb.  16a** ;  Bab.  Shabb.  86).  In  the  legend  of 
the  schoolmaster  Nakk>u  (a  contemporarr  of  the 
Hadrianic  persecutions)  the  latter  is  called  both 
KKsr  (attendant)  and  mea  Every  Friday  he 
arranges  the  lamps  of  the  aynagogne  at  Miji^al- 
Zabbiaya  (Jems.  Maater  iheni,  66a",  Bcha 
rabbath*  on  Ec  3'). 

Daring  pablio  worship  it  is  the  ^attdn  that  calls 
to  the  perrormance  of  any  function  (Jerus.  Berakh. 
9e*>).  He  hands  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
x«aaer,  and  receives  it  Mok  from  the  hands  of  tht 
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 who  has  read  the  final  lesson  {Soph.  xiv.  3). 

Cf.  Lk  4",  where  Jesns,  having  read  the  passage 
from  the  Prophets,  returns  the  oook  to  the  attend- 
ant. The  hazzdn  rolls  np  the  Torah  roll  after  the 
reading  (Jerus.  Meg.  756*),  and,  after  holding  it 
op  to  view  (Jems.  Sota,  21d,  top),  deposits  it  in 
the  press.  He  calls  upon  the  priests  at  the  proper 
moment  to  pronoance  the  henediction  (Sipbrd  on 
Nu  6",  §  34,  end ;  cf.  Jem*.  Giftin,  47  J  Bab.  Sota, 
38a).  On  the  occasion  of  religions  fasts  he  indicates 
when  the  priesta  have  to  blow  the  trumpets  (Bab. 
TaatUth,  16b).  In  the  great  synagogue  of  Alex- 
andria he  waved  a  handkerchiet  as  a  signal  to'  the 
congregation  for  the  Amen  (Tos.  Sukka,  iv.  198"). 
When  the  hazzdn  himself  read  the  Scripture  lesson, 
another  had  to  wait  upon  him  (i^  ud9  mm  [this 
denom.  verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere^  Tos.  Meg. 
iv.227"*).  The  Aoas^n  belonged  to  the  scribal  body, 
of  which  he  constituted,  aa  it  were,  the  lowest 
grade.  In  an  Aram,  saying  of  Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus 
(1st  cent.)  the  scale  is  stated  thus :  inrsn  (scribes), 
rifio  (schoolmasters),  m;^d.  At  monming  feasts  a 
cup  was  drunk  in  his  honour  (Jerus.  Berakh.  6a  **), 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (see 
above).  Even  in  early  times  it  must  nave  been 
customary,  especially  in  smaller  congregations,  for 
the  Aofzdn  to  read  the  Scripture  lesson.  An  instance 
of  tl^s  from  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  occurs 
in  Bab.  Meg.  256.  He  act^  also  as  leader  in  prayer. 
For  an  example  from  3rd  cent,  see  Jems.  Berakh. 
\2d^. — The  patriarch  Jehuda  I.  was  requested  by 
the  inhabitants  of  an  inconsiderable  place  to  recom- 
mend to  them  one  of  his  pupils  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  preacher,  judge,  ^atzdn,  and  schoolmaster. 
His  recommendation  tell  upon  the  afterwards  so 
well-known  Levi  b.  Sisi  (Jems.  Yebam.  ISa";  Gen, 
rabba,  ch.  81,  ad  imt.).  In  the  3rd  cent,  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Bostra  (mta)  beg  of  Simeon 
b.  Lakish  to  recommend  to  them  some  one  capable 
of  exercising  all  the  functions  necessary,  aa  preacher, 
judge,  schoolmaster,  and  hazzdn  (Jerus.  Shtbiith, 
2M*).  In  the  Midrash  ^bhOeth  rabba  (on  Ec  7* 
and  9")  the  hazzan  already  appears  as  leader  of  the 

Erayer,  in  virtue  of  his  office ;  the  word  hazzdn 
OS  the  character  which  it  gained  in  the  period  of 
the  Gaons,  and  which  it  has  retained  down  to  the 
OTesent  day  (see  also  Soph.  x.  end,  zL  ad  init. ; 
Tirkt  B.  Eliezer,  xiii.  end). 

Seeing  that,  as  a  rule,  the  instruction  of  children 
was  also  carried  on  in  the  synagogue,  the  hazzdn 
acted,  further,  as  assistant  to  tlie  schoolmaster,  or 
was  himself  schoolmaster,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties  {Shabb.  L  3  :  o'H-np  nipirrei  J3'n  nxn  pnn).  He 
discharged  the  functions  also  oi  an  ofiBcer  of  the 
law  court,  carrying  out,  for  instance,  a  sentence  of 
scourging  (see  Makkoth,  iiL  12 ;  Tos.  Makkoth, 
444!>- " ;  cf.  also  Tos.  Sanhed.  ix.  428*  Jenu. 
Sanhed.  23a':  m-oa  <:m]).  It  appears,  however, 
that  officers  of  the  law  court  bore  the  title  hazzdn, 
even  when  they  were  not  at  the  same  time  syna- 
gogue attendants  (see  Jems.  Kiddushin,  65c 
Janhed.  19c**  And  Wd'* ;  Bab.  Shabb.  66a,  139a, 
Makkoth,  23a).— It  is  only  in  the  Bab.  Tahnud 
{Kethuboth,  8o)  that  we  meet  with  the  title  'iin 
■•■pn  [the  parallel  passage  of  the  Jems.  Talmud 
{Pesach.  6a)  has  ne]3.i  ]m],  Aram,  too  <iin  (Baba 
wena,  93&).   Cf.  Arakhin,  66 :  Kn<-i30in  '»n. 

The  leader  in  prayer  who  as  the  representative 
of  the  congregation  recited  aloud  the  prayers  in 
tha  synagogue,  was  called  nay  rfy^,  •  delegate  of  the 
whole  '  (-nay  is  the  name  of  the  collective  body 
asaembled  in  the  ^rnagogue,  in  opposition  to  the 
individual,  1'?:).  This  leading  in  prayer  was  a 
voluntary  function  discharged  by  members  of  the 
oongre/^ation  who  were  quEilified  for  it  and  invited 
to  nn'iertake  it.  Acooraing  to  a  Tannaite  tradi- 
tion, the  f  ormnla  addressed  to  the  person  selected 
wu  aot '  Come  and  pray,'  bat  'Come  and  offer '  (ma 

VOL.  IV, 


atpi,  Jems.  Berakh.  86  ••).  The  uttering  of  prayer 
was  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  offering  of 
sacrifice;  hence  the  leader  was  called  m^^-i;;  (see 
Jems.  Berakh.  3c,  bottom  ;  Lemtieus  rabbn,  ohs. 
19.  20). — The  leader  in  prayer  stepped  in  front  of 
the  synagogue  press;  nence  the  function  was 
known  also  as  nym  '3th  -a;  (see  Berakh.  v.  3,  4 ; 
Meg.  iv.  3),  Aram,  unia'n  -Dip  i3P  (Jems.  Berakh, 
9c  •).  The  prayer  is  preceded  by  the  reciting  of 
the  Shema'  and  the  BlessLogB  connected  with  it ; 
this  function  was  called  vor  ^  ow  [ov  means  pro- 
perly to  break  off  a  piece  of  bread  and  ask  a  bless- 
ing over  it ;  in  the  expression  before  us  it  is  nsed 
in  the  sense  of  to  pronounce  the  Blessings  attached 
to  the  Shema']. 

A  principal  part  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
svn^ogue  is  the  reading  from  the  Pentateuch  and 
tne  Ftophets.  This  oflSce  is  discharged  by  members 
of  the  congregation,  among  a  fixed  number  of  whom 
the  particular  passage  of  the  Pentateuch  is  portioned 
out.  On  the  Sabbath  the  number  of  readers  is 
seven,  on  festival  days  five,  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment six,  at  the  New  Moon  and  on  the  half-festival 
days  of  Passover  and  Feast  of  Booths  fonr,  on  week 
davs  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  three 
{Meg.  iv.  1,  2).  After  the  reading  of  the  Penta- 
teuch lesson,  a  passage  is  read  from  the  Prophets 
by  one  who  may  at  the  same  time  act  as  leader  in 
prayer  {ib.  5).  When  there  is  only  one  of  the 
members  of  the  synagogue  who  can  read  from  the 
Scriptures,  he  reads  uie  whole  section  (Tos.  Meg. 
iv.  226»). 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  coupled  with 
the  translating  of  the  Heb.  text  (in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia  into  Aramaic).  The  man  who  publicly 
gave  the  translation  (Taxgum)  in  the  synagogue 
was  called  ipr^e,  also  jj^TWor  (^«>  <«>  ''bo 

correct  pronunciation,  Bacher,  Die  alteste  Termin- 
ologie  der  jiid.  Sehri/tauslegung,  p.  206).  The 
larger  synagogues  would  have  a  Targumlst  or 
Mithdrglman  of  their  own.  There  was  one  of  this 
class  at  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  I.  (1st 
cent.),  namely  Rabbi  Chu^pith,  who  was  snmamed 
iQimn  {Berakh.  276).  In  the  3rd  cent,  there  was  a 
Rabbi  Hoshaya  in  Palestine  with  the  (Aram.)  sur- 
name Mj^ii^n  {Gen.  rabba,  ch.  61,  ad  fin.).  But  as  a 
rule  it  was  the  schoolmasters,  those  who  from  their 
calling  were  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  had  a  tra- 
ditional acquaintance  with  the  Targnm,  that  gave 
the  translation.  From  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent, 
comes  a  story  of  how  Samuel  b.  Ji^a]^  once  came 
into  a  synagogue  and  saw  that  the  schoolmaster 
read  the  translation  from  a  written  Targum  (Jerus. 
Meg.  14d"  u  p  ttoirtn  eno  nso  m  mdr  mhcu^  Sk; 
ms'o).  Bat  any  one  who  was  capable,  even  a 
minor,  was  entitled  to  give  the  Targum  in  the 
synagogue  {Meg.  iv.  6  ;  Tos.  Meg.  iv.  227"*). 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  followed,  when 
a  competent  person  was  present,  by  an  exposition 
of  the  lesson,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  sermon.  It 
was  customary  to  invite  any  stranger  scribe  who 
happened  to  be  there,  to  deliver  this  address. 

ItlatoIdotaPileatinbui  Ammol  tlw4th  oant.  how  tw  one* 
oune  to  •  atruKa  place  Mid  followed  up  the  leoon  by  »  nmioa 
(Lev.  rabba.  Si.  Mal)um  b.  Slmai,  aPu.  teacher  of  the  hd  cent. 
Pleached  In  Tanas  (PMiitaraMicMM,  ch.  16,  71b).  In  Uldnuh 
Tanchuma  (Ttruma,  1,  ed.  Buber,  U.  p.  89)  an  anecdote  la  told  of  a 
■cribe  who,  tiavelling  by  lea  in  oompaiv  with  lonie  mercfaantiL 
was  derided  by  them  when  he  boasted  of  the  wane  which  he  had 
by  lilm,  and  wliich  they  aooght  in  vain.  When  they  landed,  the 
merchants  liad  their  goods  talcen  tram  them  hj  the  cuatom-hooss 
offldals,  Willie  the  aaribe  went  into  the  eynagogue,  preached  there, 
and  was  loaded  with  honouis  and  gifba.  In  like  manner  Jena 
trnvelled  about  In  Galilee,  teachinr  ui  tjie  qrnagognes  (SiMraM 
if  rmt  »w,«MM):see  Ut4»,U4U:aiidondina*,Lk<* 
UU,Jnai*liM|, 

The  synagognet  as  has  been  alrettd^  said,  was 
called  also  nfipaTttm,  because  its  principal  purpose 
was  to  serve  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  congrega- 
tion for  pablio  worship  on  Sabbaths  (and  festival 
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days).  From  the  period  when  the  temple  and  its 
sacrificial  coitus  still  existed  at  Jerusalem,  the 
tradition  is  preserved  that  the  body  of  men  {i^si}) 
belonging  to  the  division  of  priests  in  chaive  of 
the  temple  service  for  the  week,  assembled  daily  in 
the  synagogue  of  their  dwelling-place  and  read  the 
Creation  story  of  Gn  1  {Taanith,  iv.  2 ;  Tos.  Taanith, 
iv.  219";  Bab.  Taanith,  276).  The  second  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week  also  saw  from  early  times  the 
congregation  assemble<)  in  the  synagogue,  because 
on  these  days  there  was  reading  from  the  Torah 
(Tos.  Tcumith,  iL  217")-  But  the  practice  of  daily 
service  could  prevail  only  in  larger  towns  where 
there  were  at  least  ten  members  unencumbered  by 
business  and  thus  able  to  give  daily  attendance  at 
the  synagogue  (see  p.  640*).  Nevertheless,  it  was 
enjoined  Dy  the  scribes  that  every  one  should,  as 
far  as  waa  in  his  power,  discharge  his  duty  of 
prayer  by  taking  part  in  the  common  prayer  ot  the 
synagogue. 

An  fxij  TuinaiU,  EUeser  h.  Jakob  (lit  oent.X  introduces  his 
pronouocvment  on  prayer  with  the  exhortation  to  pray  in  tiie 
nmagoKue  {Pttikta,  ed.  Buber,  ISSa).  A  Tannaite  of  unlcnown 
date,  Abba  Benjamin,  derives  from  1 K  838  the  thesis  that  it  is 
only  prayer  offered  in  the  ■ynasosue  that  is  heard  (Beralcluith, 
tb).   Joabua  b.  Levi  (3rd  cent.)  gives  this  instrucUon  to  his 


lUe'(SmiU&(A,8a). 


:  'Oob^  into  the  synagogue  morning  and  evening  prolongs 
..  -  .    Jj^hak,  a  great  Agadist  of  the  8rd  cent., 
says  in  a  panphiaae  to  Is  60i>>.  n : '  It  there  is  a  man  who  is  wont 

comes  not, 
one 
the 


to  BO  into  the  synagogue  and  on  some  particular  day  comes  i 
Ood  Inquires  aiter  bun,  saying,  Where  is  the  God-fearing 
who  is  wont  to  be  among  you  T  He  ought  to  hare  trusted  in 
name  o(  the  Eternal  and  left  himself  In  the  hands  of  his  Ood, 
and  not  have  absented  himself  from  the  house  ol  Ood  for  the 
sake  of  gain  or  any  worldly  end '  (AemiA.  ei>).  Another  great 
Agadlst  of  the  8rd  cent.,  Levi,  applying  Jer  12",  says :  "The  man 
In  whose  place  of  abode  there  is  a  nnagogue  and  who  does  not 
frequent  It  is  called  an  "  evil  neighbour "  ot  Ood '  {Berakh.  6a). 
Another  PaL  teacher  of  the  3rd  cent,  adapting  an  artificial  ex- 
planation of  Job  aef,  says:  'Ood  does  not  leave  unheard  the 

Srayer  that  is  offered  In  company  with  the  assembled  congrega- 
on'(BsratA.8a).  A  PaL  Agadlat  of  the  4th  cent.,  Jehuda  b. 
Simon,  makes  Israel  sing  (Midiash,  TehiUlm  on  Ps  6) : '  Behold, 
O  God,  to  how  much  persecution  and  oppression  I  am  (abjected 
by  Edom  (ie.  Borne),  to  keep  me  from  owning  thes  as  my  Ood 
sod  king.   But  we  go  daily  into  our  synagogues  and  own  thee 


In  our  confesrion  ot  faith  (the  Shema')  as  Ood  and  king.'  The 
same  Agadist  applies  to  Pr  8»  the  oft-racuitlng  Idea  that  Ood's 
^ory  is  present  with  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogue :  'who  ever  came  into  taa  synagogue  without  finding  my 
glory  there'  (Z>sut  roMo,  7)T 

The  above  and  similar  sayings  (cf.  e.g.  also 
Derech  Eref  zUta,  9,  ad  init.)  show  not  only  the 
importance  attached  to  the  prayer  of  the  congre- 
gation in  the  synagogne^  but  also  the  constant 
need  there  was  of  warning  the  members  against 
negligence  in  their  attendance.  In  the  3rd  cent, 
it  was  told  in  Palestine  to  the  credit  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Jews  that  they  visited  the  synagogue  every 
morning  and  evening  (Berakh.  8a). 

V.  Thb  Synaqoqub  as  an  Elementary 
School. — The  synagogue  was  not  only  the  place 
of  public  worship ;  it  embraced  also  the  school  in 
which  the  first  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
aa  the  principal  or  the  sole  subject  oi  education 
waa  given.  As  the  btth  hammidrdsh  served  for 
the  rtudies  of  more  advanced  youths  and  adults, 
the  synagogue  was  the  place  in  which — perhaps  in 
ft  special  room— the  children  were  taught. 

In  a  bomUstical  exposition  of  L*  1*  Abba  h.  Kahana  (Srd 
osnt)  adds  to  the  words  ot  Jer  en  [HebL><>]  'to  out  off  the 
children  from  the  street,  the  youths  from  the  squares'  the 
gloss  'bat  not  frvm  the  synu^oguss  and  tbs  schools'  (BoAa 
TtMatM,  ad  loe,).  Joshua  E  Xsrl  himself  oooduated  his 
(landson  to  the  tynagogu*,  i.*,  to  school  (fiddusk.^  Ka). 


Ohlja  b.  Abba  nrd  omi.\  aa  he  passed  a  synagoKOS  at  Sep- 
phoris,  heard  children  being  taoght  to  repeat  On  W,  and  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  remark  (Om.  rabba,  M\  In  an  anecdote 


of  the  4th  oent.  ws  an  tekl  how  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue 
punished  a  child  excessively  and  was  cursed  lor  this  by  a 
woman  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  (Jama.  Moed  taf 
SldM).  Rah,  the  Bab.  Amora,  said  that  women  gain  spec 
merit  by  oonducting  their  children  to  the  synagogoe,  Ct,  to 
school  (Btrak/i.  17a)i  See  also  tbs  sayinc  oit  the  PaL  Amoia 
Btmon  (end  of  the  4th  cent.)  reported  In  Jems.  Challa,  676  la. 
niat  In  Babylonia  the  synuogue  was  the  place  of  elementary 
education  Is  evident  from  Meg.  286 ;  r«6aniaCA,  216,  top ;  Be ' 
iMAra,  no.— Aoooiding  to  the  above ■  manticaad  tnditl 


01. 1 1,  od  Me.)  regarding  the  nnwogass  ot  Jeruaslem,  saitk 
ot  these  waa  provided  with  a  adtooTtor  ehiUten  and  one  lot 


waa  pr( 

more  advanoed  studenta.  In  a  hyperbolical  statement  about 
Bethar,  the  capital  ot  Judsm  in  the  bmeof  BarOochba,  it  Is  sa!d 
(GK^n,  68a):  'There  were 400  synagogues  In  Bethar,  and  In  each 
of  these  there  were  400  teachers  (n>pu<n  10^),  each  with  40t 
children  under  his  instmctioo.' 

vL  Othkk  Uses  of  the  Stnaoooub.  —  The 
synagogue  waa  also  the  scene  of  legal  decisions, 
Oi  Abaho,  the  head  of  the  school  of  Cesarea 
(beginning  of  4th  cent.),  it  is  expressly  recorded 
that  he  lectured  (Jems.  Berakh.  Oa,  bottom)  in  the 
ancient  synagogue  there  (see  above,  iL  §  2),  and 
also  decided  questions  of  law  fai  it  (Jems.  Sanhed. 
18a,  bottom).  In  the  same  synagogue  Jochanan 
the  famous  teacher  of  Abahu,  also  acted  at  one 
time  as  judge  (Bab.  Yebamoth,  65a).    From  the 


NT  we  learn  that  the  punishment  of  scourging 
was  inflicted  in  the  synagogues  (Mt  10"  23",  ME 
13»,  Ac  26" ;  cf.  Lk  12«  21^,  Ac  22>»,  2  Co  II'*), 


It  has  already  been  mentioned  (above,  §  iv.)  thai 
the  ^axzSn  carried  out  this  sentence  and  acted  in 
other  ways  as  an  officer  of  the  law  court.  There 
is  mention  in  Lev.  rabba,  6,  ad  init.,  of  an  oath  in 
a  civU  process  being  taken  in  the  synagogue. 

The  mourning  for  a  man  who  waa  lamented  by 
the  whole  community  was  held  in  tlie  synagogue 
(Tos.  Meg.  iii.  225' ;  IJab.  Meg.  286  ;  cf.  the  story 
of  the  funeral  of  Jehuda  I.  in  J^oh.  rabba  on  Ee 
9").  A  Bab.  Amora  of  the  6th  cent,  held  the 
mourning  for  his  daughter-in-law  in  the  syna- 
gogue {Meg.  28M. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  against  Rome,  gatherings 
of  a  political  character  were  held  in  the  great 
synagogue  of  Tiberias  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  (Jos.  Vita,  54).  R.  Jochanan  (Srd 
cent.)  gave  express  permission  to  deliberate  about 
public  affairs  m  the  synagogues  and  schools  on 
the  Sabbath  {Kethuboth,  6a).  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  it  was  customary — so  a  Tannaite 
tradition  tells  us — to  give  out  in  the  synagogues 
and  schools  a  list  of  articles  lost  {Baba  mefia, 
28A).  Thefts  were  also  intimated  in  the  syria- 
gogue  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  the  per- 
petrator {Lev.  rabba,  6,  ad  init.).  For  other 
announcements  made  in  the  synagogue,  see  Fie^o- 
inoth,  636.  An  Agadist  of  the  4th  cent  once  fol- 
lowed up  an  address  in  the  synagogue  by  calling 
upon  the  congregation  to  contribute  alms  for  a 
stranger  {Lev.  rao.  32,  ad  Jin.). 

In  a  Tannaite  rule,  amongst  the  prescriptiona 
concerning  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  ot  the 
synagogue,  there  is  one  forbidding  eating  and 
(Linking  in  it  {Meg.  28a,  bottom).  Ifevertheless, 
common  meals  were  held  even  in  the  synagogue 
(see  on  this  point  K.  Kohler,  Monatsschrift,  xzxviL 
p.  494,  who  suggests  a  oonnexion  between  this 
custom  and  the  meals  of  the  Essenes).  An 
anecdote  from  the  Srd  cent,  mentions  a  meal  aa 
held  on  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  synagogue  of 
the  Pal.  Kephar-Chiftaia  {Gen.  rah.  65) ;  while  a 
testimony  from  the  4tli  cent,  refers  to  a  great 
meal  in  the  school  (Jems.  Berakk.  lie.  bottom).— 
Joshua  b.  Levi  (3rd  oent.)  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  t^nagogoee  and  schools  belong  to  the 
scribes  and  their  pupils  (Jems.  Meg.  74a**,  of. 
Bab.  Meg.  286).  Hia  younger  oontemporaiy, 
Ammi,  ordained  that  the  aehoolmaatera  (who  at 
the  same  time  filled  the  post  of  synagogue  keeper) 
should  provide  quarters  in  the  synagogue  boiloing 
for  travellers  who  had  the  slightest  acqnaintanoe 
with  the  Torah  (Jerus.  Meg.  74a").  Chija  and 
Assi,  the  oolleagues  of  Anuni,  used  to  inaiat  oo 
quartering  themselves  in  the  synagogue  (ift.). 
Measha  and  Samuel  b.  Jifba^*  Aaaocaa  of 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  speak  of  e«tii«  in 
the  synagogue  (Jerus.  Berakh.  ch.  ii  end'.tSa**], 
Shabboth,  3a  ").  In  Babylonia  also  travellers  were 
accommodated  in  the  synagogue  and  there  took 
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their  Sabbath  meal;  upon  which  is  fonnded  the 
rale  that  the  blessing  over  the  wine,  which  else- 
where is  the  introduction  to  the  meal,  is  to  be 
spoken  also  in  the  synagogue  {Petaehim,  101a). 

In  a  great  many  passages  of  the  Jewish  tradition- 
literature  (Talmud  and  Midraah)  the  synagogues 
are  named  along  with  the  schools.  They  ap- 
pear as  the  two  institutions  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  Israel,  and  whose  extreme  im- 
portance for  Judaism  finds  expression  in  mani- 
fold ways.  In  order  to  see  what  the  synagogue 
was  in  the  life  and  thought  of  Israel  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  one  must 
make  acquaintance  also  with  those  sayings  of  the 
Tannaites  and  Amoras,  in  which  synagogue  and 
school  are  glorified  as  inseparable  institutions.  In 
these  it  must  be  observed  that  the  synagogue 
means  not  only  the  place  of  pubiio  worship,  but 
that  of  instruction  for  the  young.  As  a  rule,  in 
these  sayings  the  synagogue  precedes  the  school 
(mrre  <nai  ni<ou  <na),  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates the  higher  repute  in  which  the  synagogue 
stood.  But  the  opposite  view  had  also  its  repre- 
sentatives: from  the  3rd  cent,  there  has  oome 
down  the  saying  of  a  PaL  scribe  (Meg.  27a),  and 
from  the  4th  cent  that  of  a  Bab.  soriDe  {ib.  26b), 
according  to  which  the  school  has  a  higher  rank 
than  the  synagogue.  The  following  are  some  of 
these  sayings  about  synagogue  and  school : — 

An  Agwliit  of  the  4th  cent  *ttribat«s  to  the  philoaopber 
(EnomMU  irf  Otdua,  known  thnmeh  hli  Inteiconne  with  the 
iMUoae  B.  Heir,  the  ngrlng  thet,  so  lonr  u  the  ■  vidce  of  Jacob' 
(On  S7*>)  •onndi  in  aynegogue  and  echool,  the  '  hands  of  Eaau' 
(i<k  Borne)  an  poweileaa  againat  latael  (6m.  nb.  65 ;  Penkta, 
ISlaX— Abaha  laid :  'Seek  the  Eternal  when  he  ia  to  be  found 
Qtttfy  Where  la  he  to  betonndt  In  the  aynagoene  and  the 
■Ghool'  (Jenui  BmM.  8dL  bottom^— Levi  aaid:^Vhlle  the 
deacendaata  of  Abraham  ait  in  the  aynagogiie  and  the  achool, 
Ocd'a  gloiy  atanda  over  them '  (in  alluaion  to  Pa  8Zi]  (Can.  rab. 
48;  PStUtta,  4Xb).—By  'yoor  aanctnailea'  (Lt  2e>l)  ate  to  be 
nnderatood  ajnacogue  and  achool  (Siphm,  ad  lea.  llia>— 
Jifhak  declared  uiat  bv  *  our  dwelling! '  (Jar  O^*)  are  meant 
aruagbgue  and  achool  {Beha  nMa,  Proom.,  Now  8). — Samuel 
b  Jl«hak  interpreted  the  'aanctuat?  OSif'  (Ezk  IIU)  of  the 
nnagocraee  and  achooli  of  Babylonia  (Mtg.  29a).— The  'balj 
daoe '  (EC  8">)  meana  lywaogae  and  achool  (foh.  nb.  ad  lot,-, 
^nchuma,  ed.  Buber,  Jithro,  cKlMtX— 'Uj  heart  la  awake' 
((3a  m  in  the  qnagague  and  the  acliool  (JSUr  rob.  ad  loe.).— In 
the  allegorloal  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songa  many  other 
paaaagea  are  alao  wplied  to  the  aynagogne  and  the  achool 
(Stir  rab.  paaim;  Bah,  Smb.  216;  Paaah,  87a).— Joae  h. 
Ohanina  (Srd  cent)  diaooven  in  the  'gardena'  of  Oa  the 
synagogue  and  the  achool  (<S&<r  rab.  ad  (oo.^- Attending  ayna- 
gogne and  achool  Is  oontraated  with  attending  theatre  and 
drcna  (Jeraa.  SeraUt.  Id*!  [pnyer  of  Meohnnta  h  Hakkana 
in  lit  oent.] ;  Om.  roi.  07  [Levi] ;  Koh.  rab.  on  Ko  11>— when 
David  pravi  (Pa  n<X  'Hay  I  dwell  for  ever  in  thy  tent,'  he 
means, '  Hay  It  be  vouchsafed  to  me  tiiat  my  worda  may  be  re- 
peated under  my  name  in  the  achool  and  the  nnagogue'(Jerua 
BerakK  ib^—Tbe  'refuge  from  generation  to  generation'  of 
Fa  sol  la  interpreted  by  Baba  (4th  oent.)  of  aynagogues  and 
aoiioola  As  a  matter  of  tact,  even  in  later  oentoiua,  theas 
tnn  the  letng*  ol  larael  aeattmd  throng  alllanda 

TiL  Latest  History  op  thb  Stxackmjci.— In 
the  present  article  regard  has  been  had  only  to 
the  synagogue  of  antiquity,  «.«.  of  the  last  years 
of  the  Second  Temple  and  the  first  five  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  But  the  synagogue  survived 
also  in  the  following  periods,  through  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  the  present  day,  as  the  most  notable 
instttution  of  Judaism,  the  loens  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Jewish  community.  A  history  of  the 
lynagogne  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modem 
tunes  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
Judaism,  from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  its  out- 
ward fortunes  and  its  Inner  development  The 
manifold  oharaoter  which  Jewish  history  displays 
in  virtue  of  its  having  the  whole  of  tiie  inhaoited 
globe  for  its  sti^  of  action  and  in  virtue  of  the 
influences  exercised  upon  it  by  difiierent  forms  of 
civilization,  is  exhibited  also  in  the  character  of 
this  Jewish  institution,  which  is  ancient  indeed, 
but  is  ever  renewing  its  youth.  It  may  suffice  to 
point  out  that  in  tne  most  recent  times,  during 
something  like  the  last  80  years,  the  ^nagogue 


was  the  central  point  and  also  the  principal  object 
of  Jewish  attempts  at  reform,  and  that  the  im- 
portaince  of  the  institution  has  been  marked  even 
externally  by  the  synagogue  buildings  which  have 
been  everywhere  reared,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic — a  testimony  to  the  spontaneous  efibrt 
of  the  builders  and  sometimes  their  almost  exoes 
sive  love  of  splendour. 

LimuTiTRB.- As  far  aa  ooncema  artlalea  on  the  Synagogue  bi 

the  various  Enoyclopsdias,  or  the  treatment  of  the  aubjeot  in 


the  works  on  the  lustory  of  the  Jews,  on  Biblical  Ardusology, 
and  the  History  of  NT  nmes,  a  general  reference  may  suffice. 
Bchurer  devotee  a  long  section  <SjY*  it  t27-M4)  to  the  Syna- 


gogue Of  the  literature  cited  oy  htan  the  following  deeerve 
special  notice :  Titringa,  D*  lynagoga  vttert,  Ubri  tree  (1696) ; 
Leopold  LSw,  'Der  synagogale  Bitua'  (Monat—eltri/l,  18S4, 
e«sam.  Sctaiftm,  Iv.  1-7L  In  the  tth  vol  o(  the  Oesam. 
SeluifUH,  pp.  21-88,  are  '  Plan  nnd  Ckdleotaneen'  to  a  detailed 
acoooDt  of  'synagogalen  Altorthfimer,'  supplemented  by  the 
editor,  Immanuel  LSw).  We  may  mention  alao :  K.  Kohler, 
'Uber  die  Ursprfinge  and  Omndformen  der  aynagogalen 
Litutgie '  (Jfonat«scAr(/t,  xzrviL  [1898]  441-461, 489-407) ;  &  H. 
Ooldfahn,  '  Die  Synagogen  der  Talmudieit'  (./tld.  LUUratur- 
blaU  eon  JtoAmar,  xui.T;  J.  Beifmann,  *  Uber  Synagogen  und 
Lehrhiuaer  aur  taomudiaoher  Zelt '  (in  N.  Keller's  Heb.  peri- 
odical .fifitturtm,  n.  Theil,  1860).— On  the  place  of  the  synagogue 
in  the  Hiddle  Agea,  aee  L  Abrahaaa^  JtuM  tltt 
MiddU  Agm.  UM;  pik  1-M.  W.  BaCHSB. 

STNAOOOUE,  THE  GREAT.— An  alle^  ool- 
le|[e  or  senate,  whose  founder  and  first  president  is 
said  to  have  been  Ezra,  and  which,  according  to 
tradition,  exercised  control  over  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, especially  in  religious  matters,  from  about 
450-200  B.C.  Its  membership  is  generally  given  as 
120  {e.g.  Jerus.  Berakhoth  ii.  4),  but  sometimes  as 
85  (s.^.  Jerus.  Meg,  i.  7).  The  important  part 
attributed  by  some  to  this  institution  m  connexion 
with  the  forming  of  the  Canon  or  the  OT  (see 
below)  demands  tnat  we  should  examine,  as  briefly 
as  jMssible,  the  evidence  for  its  existence  and 
activity. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Great  Syn.  in  Philo, 
JosephuB,  or  the  Apocrypha,  not  to  speak  of  the 
OT  itself.  Nothing  can  be  built  on  1  Mao  14", 
where  luyiXri  avrayayt)  is  not  a  technical  term, 
but  means  simply  '  a  great  gathering.'  Only  once 
in  the  MLshna  {Pirlfe  Aboth,  L  1)  are  the  Men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  (n^isp  n[43  t^jv)  mentioned  : 
'  Moses  delivered  the  Torah  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to 
the  Elders,  the  Elders  to  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Prophets  to  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
These  spake  three  wonli :  Be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing judgment.  Make  many  disciples,  Build 
up  a  hedge  around  the  Torah.'  Simon  the  Just  is 
said  {ib.  2)  to  have  been  'of  the  remnants  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  {'m  'a  n<vD).'  This  last  statement 
does  not  imply  that  the  Great  Syn.  had  existed 
for  centuries,  for,  although  the  Simon  who  was 
sumamtMl  'the  Just'  was  probably  high  priest 
e.  200  B.C.,  the  author  of  the  above  notice  is  more 
likely  to  have  identified  him  with  Simon  L  (e.  300). 
Now  we  know  that  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
amongst  the  Jews  as  to  the  chronology  of  the 
period  between  the  Return  from  Exile  and  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hence  it  would 
be  nothing  extraordinary  to  find  Simon,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  represented  as  a  member 
of  the  same  body  as  Ezra;  and,  in  the  other 
direction,  to  find  Joshua,  Zerubbabel,  Haggai, 
2!echariah,  Malachi,  and  even  Daniel,  introduced 
as  members.  As  far,  then,  as  the  testimony  of 
Pirfe  Aboth  goes,  it  would  seem  to  favour  the 
conclusion  that  the  Great  Syn.,  whatever  it  was, 
continued  only  for  a  single  generation,  instead  of 
having  a  sucoesaon  for  centuries.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  £e  Talm.  treatise  Peah  (iL  6)  omits  the  Great 
Syn.  as  a  connecting  link,  and  the  succession 
passes  direct  from  the  Prophets  to  the  ZugOth  or 

In  Baba  bathra  (14i)  we  read  that  the  Men  of 
the  Great  Syn.  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets. 
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Daniel,  and  Esther;  and  in  the  Aboth  of  R. 
Nathan  (a  poet-Talm.  treatise)  they  are  said  to 
hare  aeeored  the  acceptance  of  Proverbs,  Canticles, 
and  Ecdesiastes,  which  had  been  formerly  dis- 
puted. In  Peaaelum  (606)  it  is  said  that  they 
fostered  the  work  of  copying  the  Torah  and 
tqahiUtm  and  m&euz6th  (see  Dt  (f-).  In  an  im- 
portant passage  of  Midrash  Tanchuma  (26a)  certain 
corrections  in  the  text  of  the  OX,  introduced  in 
order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  are  also  traced 
to  the  Men  of  the  Great  Syn.,  who  are  reported 
elsewhere  (Jems.  Bemkh.  iL  4)  to  ha^e  drawn  up 
certain  prayers,  in  particular  the  Shemoneh'EartK, 
or  18  Bl  lessings  {ba-SicMth).  To  them  are  attri- 
buted also  the  directions  for  the  reading  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  and  the  keeping  of  Purim  not  on 
the  14th  and  16th,  but  on  the  lltb,  I2th,  and  13th 
of  the  month  Adar  {Makkoth  23:  Jems.  Meg.  L). 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  16th  cent,  that  we 
meet  with  the  notion  that  the  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  cdlected  the  sacred  boolo,  and  fixed 
the  Canon  of  the  OT.  This  notion  makea  its 
first  appearance  in  the  ^^fee  of  the  Meutoreth 
Hammeusoreth  (1538)  of  Elias  Levita,  •  Jewish 
contemporary  of  Lntner. 

The  whole  question  of  the  Great  Syn.  was 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Kuenen  (see  Literature 
at  end),  whose  conclusions  are  accepted  by  the 
great  majority  of  modem  scholars.  The  institu- 
tion, as  it  appears  especially  in  mediaeval  Judaism, 
is  held  by  Kuenen  to  be  simply  a  characteristic 
transformation  of  the  great  assembly  described  in 
Neh  8-10.  Just  as  the  Talmud  represents  the 
Sanhedrth  as  an  assembly  of  scribes,  becanse  such 
were  the  schools  at  Jamnia  and  Tiberias,  so  the 
Great  Synagogue,  instead  of  being  a  popular 
assembly  once  called  together  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, is  converted  into  a  permanent  institution 
discharging  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  scribes 
at  a  later  period. 

Tbat  a  dim  reminlioeiioa  ol  the  orlgiiul  IdaoUty  o(  Ot»  Qnat 
Syn.  and  the  convocation  ol  Neh  8-10  Mill  lingered  on  even  In 
Rabbinical  olralee,  may  be  gathered  from  aome  o(  the  reterenoe*. 
For  inatance,  in  lUdnah  SutX  we  read,  •  What  did  the  Men  o{ 
the  Great  Syn.  dot  Thqr  wrote  a  book  and  spread  it  out  in  tlie 
court  of  the  temple.  And  at  dawn  o(  day  they  row  and  found 
it  lealed.  ThU  tt  uhat  it  mrtttm  in  Stk  V>'.'  Anin,  there 
ooonn  in  Dt  IQl'  thia  acdloaatioii,  'Ood  tb*  inat,  the  strong, 
Um  terrible  (iq^  -Aaffi  riVfS  7(!0,'  It  It  repeatedly  stated 
in  the  Talmud  <f.g.  Jenui  BgroUL  U.  4)  that  this  formula,  which 
had  fallen  Into  duuae,  waa  again  brought  into  currenoy  by  the 
Menof  theOreatSynucgue.  Itieemiimpoailbletodombtthat 
Kuenen  Is  right  in  flniung  an  alluaion  hen  to  Neh  D3>,  wheiv  ^ 
theea  epitheu  are  foundu  Similar  Tahn.  itatements  appear  to 
allude  to  Neh  ()■■*' 7.  I*.  Onoe  mora,  the  variety  of  statement 
as  to  the  number  ol  member*  that  oonstltuted  the  Oreat  Syn. 
(sometime*  120,  *ometime*  8S)  may  be  explained  from  Neb  8-ia 
There  were  M  that  aeaied  the  oovenant,  aooordlng  to  Neh  10>-*9, 
and  the  number  86  may  be  obtained  either  adding  tb*  nam* 
of  Esra  (who  Is  not  nuotloned),  or  aoppoalng  that  a  name 
ha*  dropped  out  o(  th*  li(t  (either  In  v."  or  In  v.4,  where  the 
Peeh.  actually  supplies  an  eztim  name,  BhepbatiahX  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  obtain  the  number  ISO,  this  may  be  done, 
at  least  approximately,  by  combining  the  above  list  with  the  lists 
In  Neh  8^'  and  S*-  or  in  Err  2  ana  8  (for  other  argument*  ol  a 
similar  kind,  aee  Kuenen'*  Kasay). 

The  very  name  '  Synagogue'  seems  inexplicable 
except  upon  Kuenen^s  view.  It  calls  up  neither  a 
college  of  scribes  nor  a  legislative  body,  but  an 
assembly  for  religions  service.  The  word  n;]f  (see 
Stnaoogue)  denoted  either  a  congregation  met 
for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or,  by  metonymy, 
the  building  where  it  met.  The  name  might  be 
fittingly  enough  applied  to  the  convocation  of 
Nehemiah,  which,  as  Kuenen  remarks,  was  not  a 
law-»inpo»n$r,  but  a  Xvn^receiving  assembly ;  and  in 
the  account  of  whose  proceedings  we  find  all  the 
exercises  characteristic  of  Svnagv^e  worship, 
such  as  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Law,  etc.  To 
this  memorable  convocation  the  epithet  'Great' 
would,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  be  eminently 
miitable. 

W.  B.  Smith  agrees  with  Knenen  that  what 


came  afterwards  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Great 
Synagogue  was  originally  a  meeting,  and  lot  a 
permanent  institution.  '  It  met  once  for  aU,  and 
everything  that  is  told  about  it,  except  what  we 
read  in  Nehemiah,  is  pure  fable  of  the  later  Jews' 
(OTJC  109).  Historical  criticism  thus  leave*  no 
place  for  the  Great  Synagogue  of  tradition. 

LrrxRATURS.— Bnxtorfs  TUmiat  tiM  Comm.  Manor.  (16219 
strenuously  upholds  the  traditional  view,  and  is  still  of  valus 
for  its  copious  citation  of  testimony,  which,  however.  Is  used  in 
a  very  uncritical  fashion.  On  the  other  side  is  Ban's  Diatribt 
it  Syn.  nu>9>ia(172eX  whioh,  although  marked  by  an  excess  ol 
anti.Jewiah  prejudice,  show*  true  critical  instinct,  and  antid- 
pate*  some  of  the  weightleet  of  Kuenen's  argument*.  Th* 
question  may  be  oonsidered  to  have  been  Anally  settled,  in  th* 
sense  advocated  above,  by  Kuenen  In  hi*  famou*  monograidi. 
Over  de  tnaimen  (i«r  ;raot«  tynagogt,  Amsterdam,  1876  (tr.  by 
Budde  in  Getam.  Abhaiidlungen,  pp.  126-160],  whose conolnsion* 
are  accepted  by  Byle,  Canon  qf  OT,  2S0S.  [valuable  a*  con- 
taining tjte  Jewish  testimonies  relied  on  by  Buxtorfl ;  Wildeboe^ 
Enttteh.  da  AT  Kamom,  120 S. ;  Buhl,  Catum  and  Ttxt  ^  OT, 
SSff. ;  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC*  160f.;  and  many  other*.  Ot 
further,  Hartmann,  Die  mg»  Verbmdung  d.  AT  mit  d.  XT, 
120-166 ;  Taylor,  Sai/ingt  of  ths  Jewith  Fathtn*,  IIOL ;  Driver, 
LOT*  Introd.  vilf. ;  FOrst,  Kanon  d.  AT  (1868X  l£-<2;  Jost, 
Ooieh.  d.  Jud. «.  teln.  Sect.  L  41-43, 91, 86  f. ;  Geiger,  Unclui/l 
u.  Ueientt.  d.  iKM,  U4t.:  Wellh.  Phar.  u.  Sad.  nl.; 
Derenbouig,  B$uti  «ur  Fhiitoam  d»  la  PaUttiiu,  29-40  (tradi- 
tionalist) ;  Hontet,  JEHoi  lur  Ut  oriainet  da  vartit  tadueim  <( 
^ririen  (1888X  91-07;  ScfaOrer,  QJV*  ii.  864f.  IHJP  IL  L 
864 f.];  Heidenheim,  'iTntennch.  fiber  die  Syn.  magna'  (SK, 
1853,  pp.  83-100);  Herxfeld,  Oaeh.{d.  Jvdmth.  iL  22-24,  SSOff., 
Ui.  244 f.,  270t;  Oraeta,  'Die  Groese  Tenunmlong'  (ifanat*- 
tehrift,  1867,  pp.  S1-S7,  61-70);  Bloch,  Stvdien  z.  Qack.  d. 
SommL  d.  alOub.  IM.  (1876)  10O-1S2 ;  Hamburger,  RE  IL  818- 
823;  D.  Hoffmann,  'Die  Uiinner  der  groaaen  Versammlung' 
(Magazin  f.  Wiamteh.  da  Judenth.  x.  7l88S)4S-<S ;  S.  Knuiai, 
^The  Great  Synod'  iJQE  x.  a888)  347-377). 

J.  A.  Sklbie. 
BTKTTCHE  CZwTixn)-—A  member  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Church  whom  St,  Paul  exhorts  to  become 
reconciled  to  EUODIA,  another  member  of  the 
same  Church.  They  appear  to  have  held  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  Church  as  ladies  of  some 
wealth  and  position,  or  possibly  as  deaconesses, 
like  Phcebe  in  the  Roman  Church  (Ro  16>).  Their 
disagreement  was  therefore  not  only  unseemly,  it 
was  a  calamity  for  the  entire  Church.  Both  the 
names,  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  occur  in  the  inscrip- 
tions (Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Philippiant*,  p.  158). 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  far- 
fetched interpretation  of  the  Tubingen  school,  that 
they  are  allegorical  personages  representing  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  sections  ot  the  Church. 

J.  GiBB. 

8TNZT6U8  (TR  Xifvyot,  but  modem  edd.  26^. 
t^ot). — If  Symygus  is  a  proper  name,  he  was  a 
person  to  whom  St.  Paul  aiddressed  an  entreaty  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Euodia  and 
Syntyche,  two  members  of  the  Philippian  Church 
wno  were  at  variance  (Ph  4').  He  waa  at  the 
time  in  Philippi,  and  may  have  been  the  chief 
presbyter  or  oishop  of  tne  Church.  The  sole 
objection  to  this  interpretation — the  only  natural 
one — ^is  that  Symygus  is  nowhere  used  in  Greek 
literature  as  a  proper  name,  nor  is  it  found  in  the 
inscriptions  (but  see  Vincent,  ad  foe.).  It  was 
suggested  by  Weizs&cker  that  it  may  have  been 
adopted  by  the  bearer  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  other  interpretation  is  that 
irivfvym  here,  as  in  classical  Greek,  signifies  'yoke- 
fellow,' and  that  the  exhortation  waa  addressed 
to  a  companion  of  the  apostle  who  was  with  him 
when  he  wrote,  who  was  possibly  his  amanuensii 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  841'').  Barnabas,  Silas,  Epaphro- 
ditns,  and  Timothy  have  been  suggested.  Ramsay 
{St.  Paul  the  Trav.  358)  thinks  that  Luke  waa 
either  '  the  tme  yoke-fellow '  or  the  actual  beam 
of  the  Epistle  to  Philippi.  The  suggestion  of 
Renan  (Saint  Pond,  p.  148),  that  the  '  trae  yoke- 
fellow '  is  Lydia,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  the 
apostle,  is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously. 

  J.  GiBB. 

8TBACU8E  (ZvpiiMiww,  bat  Vnlg.  wrongly 
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sin^.  Syraeusa),  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sicily,  was  the  principal  citj  of  the  island,  and 
nnder  the  Romans  was  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
half.  After  the  western  half  of  Sicily  was  taken 
from  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (ac.  241)  at  the 
close  of  the  farst  Punic  War,  the  eastern  half  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  in 
alliance  with  Rome.  In  the  second  Funic  War, 
Syracuse  took  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  bat 
was  captnred  by  Marcellos  in  212,  and  the  whole 
island  thenceforward  continued  to  be  a  Roman 
Province,  though  in  two  distinct  divisions,  in  each 
of  which  a  quaestor  was  stationed,  under  the 
authority  of  the  single  governing  prsetor,  who 
presided  over  the  whole  island. 

SynouM  wu  one  of  th*  moat  tamooa  uxt  magnllloent 
ooloniea  of  Greece.  Its  defeat  of  the  great  Athenian  expedi- 
tion in  B.a  416  waa  one  of  the  most  critical  erenta  in  Greek 
history ;  and  its  Idngs  were  among  the  leading  powers  in  the 
Greek  world.  Whether  it  preserved  its  old  prosperity  in  the 
first  oentutT  after  Ohrist  is  uncertain,  as  Sicily  sattered  severely 
in  the  Oivil  Wan,  especially  from  the  exaction*  of  Bextus 
Fompey  and  in  the  contest  between  him  and  Augustus. 
Strabo,  272  f.,  dsscribcs  the  whole  island  as  in  a  state  of 
decay  In  his  time,  some  of  the  cities  having  disappeared,  while 
others  were  declining :  the  interior  was  to  a  large  extent  given 
op  to  grazing  and  Eorse-breeding,  peopled  by  nerdsmen,  and 
devoid  of  educative  influences,  lis  ancient  unportance  as  an 
arable  and  oora-growing  ooontry  had  disappewed;  and  the 
reason  for  this  lay  partly  in  the  economic  concUtions  of  the 
empire,  and  partly  in  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  Servile 
Wars,  B.a  U6-m  and  lOS-m  Th*  land  balongad  for  the 
most  part  to  absentee  landlords. 

Syracu**  wa*  one  of  the  28  eenmrim  ttvUatn  of  Sicily, 
which  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  who**  terrltonr  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Soman  State  a*  agtr  publieut. 
Julius  Oaaar,  as  wa*  natural  to  his  statesmanlike  mud,  had 
been  revolving  schemes  for  the  restontion  of  prosperity  to 
Sicily,  but  his  plans  were  interrupted  by  bis  assassination. 
Antony  produced  a  plan  which  he  declared  to  ban  been  found 
among  Caisar's  papers,  and  propceed  a  law  to  extend  the 
Soman  franchise  to  Sicily.  This  wa*  not  oarrlad  out  com- 
plstely ;  and  Augustus  was  content  with  a  much  more  gradual 
process  of  elevating  Sicily  to  the  full  Soman  righto.  He 
nmnded  seven  Roman  colonies  of  niilitaiy  origin,  one  of  which 
was  Syracuse.*  Pliny  mentions  also  that  there  were  in  Sicily 
two  Roman  towns  uppida  eivivm  Bomanimm)  and  three 
dtie*  with  Latin  rights ;  but  his  enumeration  is  very  imperfect, 
and  It  i*  certain  that  Soman  and  Latin  right*  were  much  mora 
widelyspread  In  Sicily  before  the  middle  of  th*  first  eentur}- after 
Christ  than  he  allows.  It  was  during  this  prooes*  of  transition 
from  the  position  of  a  conquered  province  to  Uut  of  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Soman  Stat*  that  St  Paul  approaobed 
the  Sicilian  ooaaL 

Syracuse  is  mentioned  in  the  NT  only  aa  having 
been  a  harbour  where  St.  Paul  lav  at  anchor  for 
three  days  on  his  voyage  from  Medta  to  Rome. 
The  shipwrecked  crew  and  passengers,  after  spend- 
ing three  months  in  Malta,  set  sail  on  the  Dio- 
tcwri,  evidently  one  of  the  Alexandrian  fleet  of 
imperial  transports  carryino'  grain  from  Egypt  to 
maintain  the  food  sopply  in  Rome.t  They  started, 
evidently,  very  early  in  the  year,  probably  in 
February,  before  the  settled  weather  and  the 
customary  season  for  navigation  {mare  daiuum 
II  Nov.  to  5  March)  had  negnn.  That  implies 
that  a  suitable  and  seemingly  steady  wind  was 
blowing,  which  tempted  them  to  embark,  and 
carried  them  straisbt  to  Syraonse,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles.  On  the  voyage  from  Malta  to 
Rome  as  a  whole,  see  Rhbgium. 

Nothing  is  said  with  regard  to  any  preaching  by 
St.  Paul  in  Syracuse,  nor  could  any  be  expect^  to 
occur.  The  uiip  was  certainly  waiting  for  a  suit- 
able wind  to  cany  it  north  to  the  straits  of 
Messina;  and  nnder  such  circumstances  no  prisoner 
was  likely  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence,  as  the 
ship  must  be  ready  to  take  instant  advantage  of 

*  Pnny  {Sat.  BUL  UL  88-80)  WTongly  mentions  only  fir*  (on* 
Wing  SyraonseX 

T%r  a  Strang*  mlstak*.  in  oontnuUoUon  ot  Ao  2Sli,  the 
Dioteuri  1*  dsecribed  In  SmiUi'*  OB  IlL  140S  as  a  ship  in  the 
African  oom  trade,  which  bad  aailsd  from  the  province  Africa 
Intending  to  round  Faohyimm  to  Syracnaa,  and  wa*  carried 
oat  of  it*  aoua*  to  Malta.  On  th*  nam*  o(  th*  ship,  sod  tb* 

SmmaMeal  oonstinetion  of  tbe  dan**  deacriUng  It,  s** 
mtam. 


the  wind.  A  survey  of  the  progress  of  early 
Christianity  would  show  that  it  rarely  spread 
through  the  activity  of  coasting  travellers,  even 
on  shores  where  their  voyages  were  very  tedious 
and  subject  to  frequent  and  u>ng  interruptions  (as, 
for  example,  the  coasts  of  LrciA  and  Pamphyua). 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  new  religion  spread 
from  Italy  to  Sicily  in  the  course  of  direct  com- 
munication between  tbe  two  countries.  Many 
Christian  memorials  of  a  fairly  but  not  very  early 
date  have  been  found  at  Syracuse :  see  the  papers 
by  Orsi  in  Notiae  degli  Scavi,  1893  and  1804,  and 
esp.  in  Somitche  QuartalteAr\ft  /.  chrittl.  Alt. 
1896,  pp.  1-69.  W.  M.  Ramsat. 

BYBIA,  BTBIiNS,— See  ASAU,  Asamjeass. 

STBIiC  LiNOUAOE.— See  LANGtrAQX  or  OT, 
yoL  iiL  p.  25*. 

STRIAC  yERSIONS.— No  branch  of  the  Early 
Church  has  done  more  for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  their  vernacular  than  the  Svriac-speak. 
me.  In  our  European  libraries  we  nave  Syriao 
Bible  MSS  from  the  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Sinai,  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  India  (Ma£bar),  even  from 
China.  And  many  of  the  Bible  versions  in  other 
Oriental  languages  are  dependent  on,  or  at  least 
influenced  by,  the  Syriac,  as  the  Armenian, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic.  Some  of  the  Syriac  MSS  ap- 
pear to  be  the  oldest  Bible  MSS,  in  any  language, 
which  have  an  exact  date :  a  Syriao  Pentateuch 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  14425)  is  dated  from 
the  year  464,  written  by  a  deacon  John  at  Amid.* 
A  Syriac  -  Chinese  stone  inscription,  erected  at 
Singan-fu  in  the  year  781,  discovered  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  1625,  speaks  of  tlie  27  books 
of  the  NT.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to 
follow  up  the  history  of  the  Synac  Bible  versions 
through  all  times,  regions,  and  departments  of 
culture :  want  of  space,  however,  obliges  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Importance  of  the  Syr. 
VSS  for  the  modem  student  of  tiw  Bible.  We 
begin  with  the  NT. 

I.  New  Tkstahsnt.— Older  scholars  spoke  of 
that  Syr.  VS  of  the  NT  which  alone  was  known 
to  them  as  '  the  Queen '  of  all  Bible  versions.  Bbt 
now  we  have  more  than  one,  at  least  for  the 
Gospels. 

1.  Trctdition.  —  Wlien,  in  the  16th  cent.,  the 
Syr.  VS  of  the  NT  became  known  in  Europe,  the 
belief  prevailed  that  it  was  due  to  the  evangielist 
Mark,  who  was  said  to  have  'written  his  Gospel 
first  in  Latin  and  then  to  have  translated  it,  with 
the  other  books  of  the  NT,  into  Syriac.  t  Jacob  of 
Edessa  (t  701)  and  others  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Addai  the  apostle  (TBADDisvs)  and  king  Abgar 
sent  interpreters  to  Palestine  (see  Moses  bar 
Cepha  Pj-  913]  and  Barhebrteus,  Scholia  m  Pi  10). 
What  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  says  of  the  Syr. 
translation  of  the  OT  holds  eqnaify  good  of  tbe 
NT  :  tipniirtvru  Si  raCra  th  fiir  r)|»  tQh  Zipw  raf' 
Stow  3i)  ran'  oMi  "vAp  fyrawreu  /UxP*  ^  T^iuftm  Stnt 
Tori  otrSt  irrw  {Comm.  in  Soph.  [1,6] ;  Mai,  iVoiM 
Patr.  Bibl.  vii.  1854). 

2.  Place. — ^We  do  not  know  where  the  trans- 
lation was  made.   On  the  ground  of  some  lin- 

^^W.  ^i^^  ^.^'f?!*  ^fl'^.     Si/riae  LUtnUun  (London, 


.  Bne.  Brft.»  xxii.  82«. 

i  '  Syri  oonstanter  asserunt  8.  Marcmn  .  , 


latine  primnn 


soripsisse  ETangelium  snnm.  Deinde  enndem  ipsunr  Uaronm 
lingua  patria,  boo  est,  Galiliga  Syia,  non  modo  Erangellum 
suum  transtullsse,  sed  etiam  casteros  omne*  NT  libros.  Id  mihl 
litteris  signiflcaTlt  Qoiliehnus  Postellns  afflrmavitqne  *e  ita  a 
Syria  ipsis  acoepisse '  (Bodariann*  (Goldo  Fevre  de  hi  Boderlo] 
in  the  Preface  of  the  Syr.  MT  UTl).  WIdmaostadt,  tbe  first 
editor  of  the  NT  in  Svrbo  (U6SX  agrees  that  Hark  wrote  in 
Latin,  but  content*  hunself  with  afflrming  that  th*  hooks  ol 
the  NT  (except  Matthew  and  Bebrews)  w*r*  tnulatsd  int* 
Syriao '  ab  initio  rarnm  Obriatiananmi.' 
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gnisticpecnliarities,  SyrUn  Krammarians,  as  Elias 
I.  and  Barhebrseas,  reached  the  same  conclusion  as 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  that  the  translation  originated 
in  Palestine ;  Eviropean  scholars  thought  iirst  of 
Antioeh,  becanse  the  translation  became  known  to 
them  through  the  Patriarch  of  Antioeh  :  in  recent 
times  Edessa  has  found  most  faToor }  but  nothing 
can  be  said  with  certainty. 

3.  History. — (a)  The  hrst  mention  of  a  Syriao 
NT  seems  to  be  the  statement  of  Eusebius  (HE 
\Y.  26)  on  Hegesippns  (about  160-180) :  Ik  rt  toO 
Ka$'  'E^palovt  t6ayyt\iou  sal  tov  ZvpWKOv  icai  ISlus 
iK  Tf/i  'ZppalSn  iui\4icroo  rtrd  rlSiicir,  iiupalfuf  i( 
'BppaUtr  iaurir  wtriartwchtu  (Rufinns:  'de  Evan- 
gelio  secundum  Hebneos  et  Syros ' ;  Svr.  VS  of 
Eusebius  :  '  from  the  Gospels  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Syrians ' ;  see  on  the  pawage  Th.  Zaim,  For- 
tehungen,  tL  246). 

(b)  About  the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier  we 
hear  that  Tatian,  who  was  bom,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  h  rj  rOw  'ktavplur  yi,  and  had 
been  in  Rome  the  hearer  of  Justin  Martyr,  re- 
turned home — as  it  seems,  in  the  year  172— and 
composed  (probably  there;  not  at  Rome,  about 
153-170  [so  Hamack  formerly,  TV  L  213])  his 
famous  Diatessaron,  >.«.  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels  {vm'd<ptidr  rtra  cat  vvrayuyiip  eiK  6tS'  Srut 
rwy  €iaYyt\tup  amStlt  ri  lii  maipu*  roOro  vpojupi- 
fuurtr,  t  KoX  rapd  rura  tlatn  rOp  ipiptrai,  Eus.  HE 
iv.  36 ;  in  the  Syr.  Eusebius :  '  he  gathered  and 
mixed  and  composed  a  Gospel  and  called  it  Diates- 
saron, *.«.  of  tne  Mixed  (Ke^09^),  which  is  still 
with  many ').  It  appears  to  be  simply  to  a  mis- 
understanding that  we  owe  the  remark  of  Epi- 

Shaniua  (Hcer.  46.  1,  ed.  Dindorf,  ii.  412) :  X^yertu 
i  t6  Si^  Ttaaipur  ejayWXioi'  int'  airoO  •yeyer^Btu, 
Sirtp  Kari,  'E^^a(o1l«  tiv<«  icaXown.  Of  this  work 
Theodoret  (till  457  bishop  of  Kyrrhos)  tells  us 
that  it  was  in  his  times  used  not  only  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tatian,  but  also  in  orthodox  congrega- 
tions ;  that  he  himself  found  more  than  200  copies 
in  use  in  the  churches  of  his  diocese ;  that  he  col- 
lected and  removed  all  {rdaas rvrayaydp  irtei/irip),* 
substituting  for  them  the  Gospels  of  the  Four  (rd 
tQp  Ttwipup  tiayytXttrdp  irrturiiyayvr  tiayytXta). 
A  little  earlier,  bishop  Rabbula  of  Edessa  (41^ 
435)  ordered  that  presbyters  and  deacons  should 
take  care  that  in  all  churches  the  'Gos]}els  of 
the  Separate'  (Kjhjtf]  p-^jjiK;  S.  Ephraemi  Syri, 
Rabula  .  .  .  opera  telecta,  ed,  Overbeck,  Oxf. 
1865,  p.  220)  be  kept  and  read.  Of  the  same 
Rabbula  his  biographer  tells  that  he  occupied 
himself  with  '  trandating  the  NT  out  tfthe  Greek 
into  Syriac,  becmue  of  Us  variation*,  ncaetly  at  it 
was'  {ib.  172). 

This  Harmony  of  Tatian  was  apparently  in 
Syriac,  not  in  Greek  [the  latter  is  (or  was)  the 
view  of  Hamack]. 

8«e,  OD  all  qnestioiu  oonneoted  with  TatUn,  Arthor  BJdt, 
Die  aktyriKht  EvangtUmSbemtzung  und  Tatian*  Diatenarm, 


brsondert  in  i/urem  gtotnititigm  YmMltnit  vmUnucht,  Leip- 
zig, 1901,  pp.  1(1-76 :  to*  LitenktoK  !•  quoted  in  part  in  voL  u. 
m  t,  UL  686,  6SS.  Add:  E.  Uppelt,  Qua  /uerint  Justin. 


Martyris  irt/tniMttiiimn  quaqut  rationt  eum  forma  nan- 
gelivnan  syri-latina  tokanrtnt  (I>la.X  i>.  Ball*.  1901. 

The  great  question  is  now  whether  this  Diates- 
saron of  Tatian  was  the  first  form  in  which  the 
Gospel  came  to  the  Syrians,  or  whether  there  was 
already,  before  Tatian,  a  Syr.  VS  of  the  Gospels, 
which  he  may  have  used.  The  question  is  diffi- 
cult, because  Tatian's  work  baa  not  survived  in  its 
original  form,  but  only  in  a  late  Arabic  recension, 
due  to  Abulfaraj  Abdullah  ibn  at  Tajjib  (11043) ; 
farther,  it  seems  to  have  been  tne  basis  of  the 
Latin  Harmony  of  Victor  of  Capua  ;  it  was  com- 
mented on  by  Ephraem  Syrus;  but  this  com- 

*  There  is  no  irraund  for  the  itatement  whidl  i«  lOmetiiiMS 
made  (tor  instance  by  JuUcber,  BinUOmng,  %  S7)  that  b* 
*  burned '  the  oopiea. 


mentary  is  a^in  preserved  only  in  translation  (ii 
Armenian) ;  it  was  used  by  Aphraates,  and  few 
direct  quotations  have  been  preserved  by  Syria* 
lexicographers  and  commentators:  these  have  oeea 
collected  by  Hall,  Harris,  Goussen.  Some  help  to- 
wards answering  the  question  was  given  when,  is 
addition  to  the  Syriac  NT,  known  mnce  older  times, 
there  came  in  1858  the  version  of  the  Gospels  dis- 
covered by  Cureton,  and  in  1892  that  found  on 
Mt.  Sinai  W  Mrs.  A.  S.  Lewis,  and  edited  in  1894 
by  Bensly,  Burkitt,  and  Harris.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  question  became  the  more  complicated. 

(e)  The  history  of  these  discoveries  cannot  be 
told  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  the  fragments 
published  by  Cureton  {Remain*  of  a  very  antient 
recension  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac,  hitherto 
unknoum  tn  Europe,  London,  1858),*  the  Grospel 
of  Matthew  has  the  very  title  usied  above  by 
Rabbula,  'Grospel  of  the  Separate,'  and  that  in 
the  Sinai  Gospels  tiie  same  expression  is  used  in 
the  subscription. 

[In  what  follows  we  designate  Tatian  by  C 
Cnreton's  Gospels  by  &;  the  Sinai  Gospels  by 
5*,  the  common  Syr.  VS  called  Pithtfti  {i^^9) 

(1)  KfO"^  to  whioh  supply  K»99,  means  'tlw  simpb,'  l*. 
the  simple  version.  It  Is  first  used,  so  tar  as  known  at  present. 
In  Haaeoretio  MSS  ol  the  9tb  and  10th  oents.  tn  oontradis- 
tlnctlon  to  the  Harclensls ;  and  In  Uoses  bar  Oepbas  (t9U)  In 
opposition  to  the  Syro-Hezaplaris.  The  latter  says : '  One  must 
know  that  there  an  In  Byriao  two  translations  of  tbs  Cfl :  the 
one,  this  Knc*rB  In  whicfa  wt  read,  was  msde  from  Hebrew 
into  Syriac ;  the  other,  that  ot  the  Seventy-two,  from  Oieek  * 
(see  Uirt.  p.  229 1.).  On  the  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  mean- 
ing of  the  name  (/■AA^td,  simplifled  to  Pnhito),  sea  the  Lit 
quoted  t.e.  p.  230. 

(2)  Its  ongio  and  the  spread  ot  Its  use  are  quite  obsonra. 
Till  1M2  the  Peshito  was  the  only  known  older  Syr.  TB  ot  the 
Bible :  it  Is  stIU  held  by  O.  H.  OwilUam  to  be  the  oldest  (sea 
StwHa  BibUea,  L  161  <t.  ('A  Syriac  biblical  USI,  UL  47  0. 
(*  The  materials  tor  the  eriUeiam  of  the  Peahito  NT  1 ;  .Brpo*. 
Times,  Jan.  1896, 167  «.  ('  The  new  Syriac  Goapela  •) :  CWt. 
Jan.  1898,  14-22  (■  (3ommunlcation  on  the  Lewis  Palimpsest, 
the  (}uretonlan  Fragments,  and  the  Peshttta');  Tht  Oi/ari 
dtbau  on  tht  textual  erittelm  ^  the  ST  hM  at  Nmt  CoUegt 
on  May  6, 1897,  Lond.  1897).  His  Tiew  is  shand  tar  A.  Boduil 
who  thinks  Sv  '  scarcely  later  than  the  latter  halt  of  tile  second 
century.'  With  this  oontnst  the  statement  of  BnrUtt  (JThSt, 
I.  671) :  '  I  confess  Uiat  I  am  onoonTinaed  that  what  we  oaU 
the  NT  Peahltta  waa  In  existenoe  In  8.  Ephraem's  day,  and  I 
believe  that  we  owe  both  Its  production  and  it*  victoitoiis 
reception  to  tiie  organizing  energy  ol  tbs  (isat  Babbak,  bUwp 
ot  Edessa  from  411-436  A.I>.y  t 

The  following  answers  to  the  above  qnestioa 
have  been  given : — 

(1)  Abb6  P.  Martin:  'is  a  tsvirion  of  the 
Peshito  made  with  the  help  of  a  MS  closely  re- 
sembling Codex  Bezte.  The  Curetonian  recenaon 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  cent.,  probably  from  this  last  period.  It 
never  had  much  vogue.  Its  author  was  probably 
Jacob  of  Edessa  [t  703] '  {Introduction  i  la  critique 
textuelle  du  NT,  Paris,  1883).  The  latter  hypo- 
thesis may  be  dismissed  at  once. 

(2)  Gwuliam  (Bonus) :  &*  and  were  not  the 
origin  of  &'  ia  more  modem  than  &'  {Orit. 
Rev.  1896,  p.  19);  Rabbula  intended  that  copies 
of  &'  should  be  substituted  for  C  (p.  21);  but  it 
might  be,  probably  was,  difficult  to  procure  copies 
of  the  Peshitta,  in  obedience  to  Raobula's  order. 
The  term  Mepharresht  used  by  Rabbula  would 
easily  become  a  title  for  copies  subsequently  made. 
'  Are  and  S«  relics  of  copies  made  by  order  of 
Rabbula?' 

The  position  of  is  of  great  importance,  because 
it  is,  as  Sanday  styled  it,  '  the  sheet-anchor '  of  the 

*  The  edition  Is  out  of  print;  anew  editloa  by  r.  a  BoiUtt, 
■The  Onretonlan  Syilao  Qo&ptis,  i«-cdlted  tofethar  with  tha 
readings  of  the  Sinaitic  Oodex,  and  a  translation  Into  English,' 
advertued  by  the  Oamb.  Vnlv.  Press  {Acaimu,  Sept.  29, 1894, 
p.  2S8>> ;  JThSt,  I.  569),  Is  approaching  compleUon. 

t  Oomp.  with  this  the  statement  ot  the  present  writer  (i>iUP 
XV.  [1886]  196),  on  the  work  ol  Rabbula,  that  MM  might  bs 
Inclined  to  sea  its  result  In  »  fwgp.  S  [-Sri. 
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theoty  of  Bnrgon-Miller  on  the  teztnal  eritidsm 
of  the  NT.   See,  further,  p.  740*. 

(3)  — Sb* — S>  are  three  recensions  of  one  and 
the  same  rersion,  and  this  is  their  historical  order 
(adopted  by  many,  for  instance  Allen  at  the  Oxford 
Debate).  is  impossible,  equally  impos- 
sible is  the  genealogy 

(4)  S>'—Si*—t!i.  Conybeare:  'I believe  Mholan 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  Tatian  .  .  .  used 
the  Curetonian  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  in 
turn  rested  on  the  new  Syriac'  [Aeademu,  Jan. 
12, 1895].  »  also  older  than  C  (Bnrkitt,  Holzhey, 

(5)  d'  older  than  »  (Beech,  Dnval;  see  Hidt, 
p.  95). 

(a)  C—jS*(Baetligeii,Zalin),  before  the  disoorery 
of  S". 
(*)  liC-iS^a'or 

(e)  C  older  than  2>  (Zahn,  Nestle,  Hil- 

genfeld,  Bardenhewer,  Gwilliam,  Cundberg). 

(6)  Z'—Z— So  in  the  main  Hjelt;  S« 
on  the  whole  a  faithful  witness  of  the  Old  Syr. 
VS  of  the  2nd  cent.,  &'  a  later  recension  of  it 
probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent.,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  C ;  a  revision  of  the  old 
version,  which  eliminated  the  influences  of  Q[  and 
became  the  Vulgate ;  at  last  &r  in  its  turn  iniiu- 
enceU  C,  which  remained  in  use  %vith  the  Nes- 
torians  longer  than  with  the  Jacobites. 

The  priority  of  S*  would  be  certain,  if  the  thesis 
of  Ujelt  were  proved  that  ia  not  a  unity,  but 
that  the  various  Gospels  were  due  to  different 
hands  and  that  nevertheless  all  were  used  by  C 
The  fint  part  of  his  thesis  Hjelt  seems  to  Lave 
proved.  There  is  a  decided  ditl'crence  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
(see  p.  96  ff.);  he  may  be  even  right  in  his  sup- 
position, that  the  translation  of  Matthew  was  the 
oldest,  due  to  •  Jewish  Christian  (cf.  Mt  9"  head 
of  the  tynagogue,  23*  tephMin  and  purple  tahzn).* 
But  the  second  part,  that  was  used  oy  C,  does 
not  seem  to  be  proved.  Bat  in  any  case  Sf  and 
belong  to  the  most  important  witnesses  for  the  text 
of  the  (Gospels. 

Actt  andEpi^U*. — Amidst  the  absorbing  interest 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  S^,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  of  late  to  the  rest  of  the  Syriac  NT, 
Acts  and  Epistles.  They  are  known  as  yet  only 
as  parts  of  but  there  are  indications  that  for 
the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  also  an  older 
version  was  in  existence.  And  it  is  of  great 
interest  that  these  two  parts,  together  with  the 
Gospels,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  NT  of  the 
Synac  Church ;  all  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  not 
only  the  minor  ones,  being  nnknown.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  the  Doctrine  of  Addai  (ed. 
Phillips,  Loud.  1876,  p.  44),  where  Addai  orders : 
'  But  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  you  read 
every  day  before  the  people,  and  the  Epittle*  of 
Paiu,  which  Simon  Peter  sent  us  from  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Ttoelve  Apostles,  which 
John  the  son  of  Zebedee  sent  us  from  Ephesus; 
these  books  read  ye  in  the  Churches  of  Chnst,  and 
with  these  read  not  any  other,  as  there  w  not  any 
other,  in  which  the  truth  that  ye  hold  is  written, 
except  these  books  which  retain  yon  in  the  faith 
to  which  ye  have  been  called.'  This  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  quotations  of  Aphraates,  which  are 
restricted  to  Acts  and  Paul,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles. 

*  A  great  aid  In  theae  atudlea  would  be  a  Ooncordance  to  the 
■   '     " ■  ■    ' Lagarde  r  ' 

he  Peshi^ 


Byrlac  Bible,  which  waa  dealred  by  Lagarde  aa  early  aa  1857. 
A  proepectua  of  a  Ooncord&nce  of  toe  Peshi^  waa  aeni  out  by 
Ben].  Labaree  and  Wm.  A.  Shedd  from  Urumia  in  Oct.  1897, 


witli  aome  'Specimen  pagea';  but  the  arrangement  waa  noi 
■uch  aa  to  aatiafy  the  wanta  of  the  student.  A  Syriac  Con. 
sordanne  in  the  manner  of  Batch-Badpath  ia  one  of  our  needai 


The  peaaagea  cited  by  Wright  aa  reTerancee  to  1 P  4"  and  1  Jn 
SM  hare  oeen  ahown  by  Zahn  not  to  refer  to  theae  paaaagei 
(but  the  former  to  Pr  U» ;  the  latter  to  the  6oqw<  of  John> 

At  last  there  waa  published  in  the  Studia 

Sinaitica,  No.  1  (p.  11  AT)  from  extracts  made  by 
J.  R.  Harris  from  cod.  Syr.  10  on  Mt.  Sinai,  a  list 
of  the  canonical  books  oi  the  Syriac  Bible,  giving 
for  each  book  and  eroup  of  books  the  number  of 
/^/lara  {stichi).*  After  the  four  Gospels  (Mat. 
2522,  Mark  1675,  Luke  3083,  John  1737  [write  19371. 
total  9218)  foUows  Acts  (2720),  then  'Paul  the 
Apostle '  with  a  total  5076  for  '  the  apostle,' 
immediately  followed  bv  the  total  for  'the  holy 
books,  which  the  holy  CSinrch  receives.' 

There  are  aome  erroia  and  confuaiona  in  thia  list;  hutaato 
the  primary  tanportanee  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  exclusion  of  all  the  Catholic  Epistles  from 
the  old  Syriac  Canon  is  further  in  full  agreement 
with  the  statement  of  Lepntius  on  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia :  r«  .  .  .  rod  /uyilKov  'laKiifiov  rijr 

triaroX^iP  kclI  rdi  rOr  dXXwr  iroKrip&rra  koSo- 
Xucdt.  He  followed  in  this  the  older  tradition  of 
the  Syriac  Churoh.  Neither  do  the  Apoitolie 
ConsMvtions  recognize  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

See  Til.  Zahn,  Das  ST  Theodort  von  Moptumtia  vmd  dtr 
suriteht  Eanon;  Qrundriu  dtr  Gtichieht*  dtt  «MU(Mt.  Kanom 
(Leipzig,  1901,  1 6);  JQIicher,  Evnlrituniin  das  NT*-*  (1901, 
(41);  J.  A.  ^tma,ThtBUtort<tftUl/TCamim  tilth* ai/ria>i 
CkMnh  (Chicago,  VKfa). 

About  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  therefore, 
the  Church  of  Edessa  had  no  Catholic  Epistles  in 
its  Canon. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  contents  but  the  text 
of  its  Bible  that  differed  at  that  time  from  Sb*. 

See  in  Bewer,  p.  61,  *  A  oomparlaon  of  the  Acta  and  Eplatlel 
In  Aphraatea  with  thoee  of  the  Peaiiitta.'  A  most  aignmcaQt 
example  ia  not  quoted  by  Bewer.  MaUhia$  In  Ac  IV-  *>  ia  called 
by  Aphraatea  iWinai ;  thii  is  now  corroborated  by  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Ecdeiiattieal  History  of  Euaebiua  (ae«  TIT  vIL  2, 
p.  V ;  the  same  version  called  AffiAus  of  Ao  11  Adaaiy  In  I  Co 
15>i  Aphraatea  teatiSca  tor  the  reading  of  K,  0p  for  that  of  B. 

The  quotations  from'Ephraem  have  been  investi- 
gated by  F.  H.  Woods  {Studia  Bibliea,  iii.  132  ft) : 
the  result  is  the.  same ;  the  influence  of  another 
version  than  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  in- 
fluence is  not  half  so  strong  as  in  Aphraates. 
But  the  Roman  edition  of  Ephraem's  work  is  ex- 
cessively uncritical,  and  we  can  'never  trust  a 
biblical  quotation  where  it  agrees  with  the 
Peshitta'  (see  Burkttt,  JThSt,  l  670,  and  now 
Texts  and  Studies,  vii.  2).  But  not  only  so,  we 
cannot  even  trust  the  references  to  S>  in  the 
critical  apparatus  of  Tischendorf  s  ed.  oet. ;  they 
are  neither  complete  nor  correct ;  of .  I  Co  16", 
where  adds  'or  of  barley'  between  alrov  and 
Ij  TiKot  rat  XotrCir ;  on  2  Co  l"  see  Nestle,  Intro- 
duction, 309.  All  references  to  in  Tiscbendorfs 
appturatus  ought  to  be  verified  in  the  way  in  which 
Gwynn  did  this  work  for  the  four  minor  Cath.  Epp. 
{ffermathena,  1890). 

But  not  only  in  details  of  text  did  the  older 
Syriac  NT  differ  from  as  now  current;  it 
differed  also  as  to  the  arrangement.  In  the  list 
of  the  canonical  books  mentioned  above,  Galatian* 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  letters  of  Paul,  before 
Cor.  and  Rom.,  which  are  followed  by  Hebrews. 
The  same  order,  Gal.,  Cor.,  Rom.,  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Ephraem  (see  J.  R.  Harris,  Four 
Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  p.  21),  and  it  is 
expressly  testified  to  in  Marcion.  From  this,  Zahn 
is  inclined  to  conclude  that  Tatian  may  have 
brought  with  him  to  the  East  at  the  same  time 
the  Western  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Mar- 
cionitic  order  of  the  letters  of  Paul ;  the  more  ao 
as  Eusebius  says  of  Tatian  that  he  altered  the  text 

*  See  on  theae  <4mw»  the  hteit  cnmmnnlratlon,  that  of  F.  O 
BntUtt  {JTkBt,  IL  iHO-tSS). 
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of  the  EpistlM  of  Paul  (we  Neatle,  Introdtietion, 

p.  220). 

Further,  the  Church  of  Edessa  had  in  the  time 
of  Ephraem  in  its  Canon  the  Apocryphal  Corru- 
potidence  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  of 
which  we  now  Icnow  for  certain  that  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Acta  Pauli  (see  voL  L  p.  498).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  short  letter  to  Phuemon  seems 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  Bible  of  Ephraem  (see 
Zahn,  Guch.  Kan.  ix.  664,  lOOS,  GrwMri**,  02; 
Jttlicher,  EinleUung,  doubts  this). 

It  is  totally  nnlcnown  when  the  three  greater 
Catholic  Epistles  were  received.  There  has  not 
been  as  yet  even  an  examination  of  the  question 
whether  the  translation  of  all  the  letters  of  Paul 
b  due  to  the  same  hand,  and  that  of  the  three 
Catholic  Epistles  to  another.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  four  AntUegomena  of  the  Catholic  Epistles 
and  the  Bk.  of  Revelation  never  formed  part  of 
and  were  wanting  therefore  even  in  the  first  printed 
editions  of  the  Svriac  NT  till  1630.  It  is  the  more 
surprising  that  the  Nestoriaa  Stone-inscription  at 
Singan-fu  speaks  of  27  books  left  \y  Christ  to 
furtner  the  soul  in  what  is  good  (see  J.  E.  Heller, 
Das  Nestorianitehe  Denlemal  in  Singan-fu,  Buda- 

Eist,  1897,  4to,  reprint  from  '  Wissenschaftliche 
rgebnisse  der  Reise  des  Grafen  B.  Sztehenyi  in 
Ostasien'  (1877-1880),  pp.  31,  45). 

LimATVRB.— L  On  Tatlu:  O,  A.  Oradoer,  BeiMlm  tur 
BinleU.  in  die  MM.  5oAr(/l«ii.  1882,  4870.,  OnO.  do  iwutMt. 
jranoiu(herausKegebeD  von  a.  Volkmw),  1860,1711.;  H.A.D»niel, 
Taliamu  der  ApHoget,  1B37 ;  a  A.  Semlioh,  Tatimtt  Diata- 
sanm,  1860 ;  Th.  Zahn,  Forickungtn  ntr  Qiteh.  do  imiUtL 
Kanant,  \.  1881  ("Tatiaiu  Diiktewron'X*  U.  (1888)  2888.,  ir. 
(1891, '  Der  Text  aea  too  A.  Oiaica  benuugegebenen  UkbiiKfaen 
Diatoaaron  von  Dr.  Ernst  SeUin  0,  OaeK.  da  Karunu,  L  387-114, 
a  630-686,  'ZurOeKhlofate  von  Tatiani  DUteoaron  im  Abend- 
land  '  (Nmu  KMMdt*  Zeiudaift,  18M,  pp.  86-120X  art. '  Evan- 
ceUenhannODie'  la  PBB*  v.  nsoe)  6680. ;  WeMoott,  Canon, 
pt.  L  ch.  Iv.  1 10;  (the  works  of  Ephraam  Syni*  In  Armenian, 
venioe,  1886,  voL  IL];  BtangtlU  Omcordantli  Btpotitio  /aeta 
a  doeton  Sonete  Bphntfmo  Sj/ro  (in  Latinmn  tranalata  a  J.  £, 
Anoher,  ad.  O.  Iloeainger],  Tenioa,  1876 1 ;  J.  P.  Martin,  Le  Auk 
nrrifm  d*  Taticm,  Eztralt  de  la  Bevua  del  qneetiona  biator- 
Iquea  (Avril  1888),  Pali*,  1883;  &  a  Pitia,  Anaitda  ncra 
tpieiUnio  Soletmemi  parata,  torn,  tv..  Par.  iS8S,_pi,  xxviii  IT., 
466-487  ('  Olaaoa,  de  Tatlani  D.  arablca  veniona ") ;  Tattant  «nm. 
feliorum  harmimia  arabict:  nuno  primum  ex  duplid  codice 
edidit  tranalaUoD*  latina  donavit  P.  Auguatlnoa  Oiaaca,  Roma, 
1888,  n.  Svo ;  aamphill,  Th*  DiaUuaron  af  Tatian,  1888  (cf. 
ChurA  Quarterly  lUvinc,  1888,  p.  127);  W.  Elliot,  Tatian't 
Diattm.  ami  the  Modem  Oi«<c«,  Plymouth  (cf.  Church  Quart. 
JUv.  1888,  p.  128);  J.  B.  Harris,  The  Diateeearm  o/  Taltan,  a 
prcliminaiT  study,  (Tambrid^,  1880 :  Isaao  H.  Hall,  *  A  pair  of 
citations  from  the  DiaCesaaron'  {JBL  x.  2  (1881),  16S-U6);  J. 
Bamlyn  Hill,  The  Barliet  Life  <if  Christ  ever  compiled  frvm 
the  Four  Ooepeli:  being  the  Diateesaron  <if  Talian  (ebrea  A.D. 
160J.  lAteniUji  trantiated  from  0>»  ^roMs  Version,  and  eon- 
tttinxng  the  Four  Oospels  imvsn  ittto  one  storg,  with  an  historical 
and  oritioal  Intnduetion,  Votes  and  Appendix,  Edinbmvh, 
Clark,  1888,  876:  Hope  W.  Bon,  7'As  Muess.  qf  Tatian  in 
Ante-Nloene  Christian  Ubianr,  Additional  Volume.  .  .  .  Edited 
by  A.  Menziea,  Edin.,  1897,  88-188 ;  W.  IL  Caasels,  <  llie  DIatesi. 
of  Tat.'  (mneUenth  Centurr,  April  1886,  666-681,  worthleaa; 
see  J.  Bendel  Harris,  'The  Diatess.,  a  reply'  {Oontsmporarf 
Review,  August  im,  271-278));  O.  Turlor,  'St.  Mark  in  the 
Diateaa.'  (Ctostieaf  liecins,  1894);  J.  A.  Robinson,  'TMlan's 
Diatess.  and  a  Dutch  Harmony'  (The  Aeadmy,  18IM,  24th 
March,  249°-2M^) ;  J.  H.  Harris,  Fragments  af  the  Commentary 
of  Ephrtm  Syrus  upon  the  Diateesaron,  London,  1896 ;  H. 
Oousseu,  5ttiata  Theolegica,  Faadculua  L :  Apooalypsia  S. 
Johannia  ApoatoU  veraio  sahidica.  Aooedunt  pauca  tiasmenta 
Eenuina  Diateasaroniano,  Lipa.  1896  (pp.  61-67);  J.  Uamlyn 
Hill,  ^  Aissertatuin  on  tAs  Gospel  Oommentanf  if  8.  BMraem 
the  Surian,  Edinburgh,  1886. 

2.  On  Outeton's  text  (title  above)^  d.  Fragments  of  the  Cure- 
tonian  Oospels,  edited  by  W.  Wright  [London,  1872),  4to,  only  100 
copies  printed  for  private  circulation,  first  published  by  eTBo*- 
diger  in  jrona(sterUU(dar£sriMMr^iadmfa,8.  JuUl87S,pp, 


•or.  the  ImporUnt  notice  of  P.  de  Laganl^  mtttuOmmsn, 
L  111-120,  IM-lSH;  further,  p.  81,  IL  30-88,  'Die  aiaUnha 
Uebersetsung  dee  ■^•yyiXjw  hk  ^wrkfm.' 

t  The  flnt  to  call  attention  to  the  importono*  of  this  Com- 
mentary of  Ephraem  was  not  Exra  Abbott  (!%•  Authorship  of 
the  Ftmih  Oospel,  Boston,  1880),  but  P.  de  I^garde  in  his 
edition  of  the  ApostoHe  Constitutions  (Prat.  p.  vii),  1862. 
Already  in  his  earUer  paper,  da  ^om  TeatanMnte  od  vsrslomm 
orientalium  JIdem  edenda  (Berolinl,  186^  he  mads  ua  o( 
EphruB's  Armenian  Ooamientaries. 


667-660  and  6  pp.  Syr. ;  J.  R.  Crowfoot,  Fragmieiita  Bvangtlict 
ouce  ex  aiUiqua  reeennone  vertionie  Syriaece  Nooi  TesttmmtA 
(Peehiio  di^ce)  a  GuL  Curetono  vulgata  sunt,  Lond.,  Pais 
prima  1870,  Pars  altera  1871,  Obssrratvoas  on  the  Collation  in 
Oreek  of  CureUm't  Syriae  Fragmmts  qf  the  Ooepele,  1872  (to  ba 
used  with  caution) ;  Fr.  Baethgen,  Evangeliet{frxtgmente :  der 
Oritehieehe  Teat  det  Cvreton'tchin  Syrtrs  viederherfestellt, 
Leipzii;,  1885 ;  H.  H.  Hannan,  *  Cureton  Fragments  of  Syrias 
Gospels'  in  Joum.  e/theSoc  (i/BiU.  Ut.  ondBxegesis,  June- 
Dec  1886,  ppl  28-48.  On  Bowes  and  Holzbey  see  immediately. 
Other  papen  of  Hermaaaen,  le  Bir,  Wikleboer ;  especially  on 
the  meaning  of  the  snpeiaoriptioo  Mncm  (by  Mai,  Oildemeister, 
Und,  Tregenel,  Wright,  Oowper,  Ewald)  see  PRE*  UL  172a 
Urt.  112.  For  a  recent  discusnon  on  it  see  Joum.  Amer. 
Orient.  &K<e(y,XTta  0897)176-182 and  3611.,  between  Charlesa 
TMreyaad  R.Oottheil.  Tiiat  It  forms  tlis  opposition  to 'Gospel 
of  the  Mixed,'  <.«.  Tatian'sZMatsssanm,  and  means  'a«apel(s)c< 
the  Separate,'  cannot  be  doubted  any  longer. 

8.  Idteiatura  on  the  Sinai-Palimpaest :  (a)  On  the  dtsooveiy 
and  the  copying  of  the  Sinai-Palimpaest,  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
M.  D.  Oibaon,  ifoif  Ms  Codex  was  /bund:  a  Narrative  cf  turn 
visiU  to  Sinai  from  Mr*.  Lewtf  Journals,  18»*-»»,OsalbMm, 
1893;  on  the  other, Mn.  Benaly, Otir  Joumsy  (o ^Enai :  asint 
to  tAs  Convent  of  St.  Catarina,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Sinai  Pal- 
impeest,  London,  1896.  Edilio  princeps :  The  Four  Oospels  <i» 
Suriae,  transoribed  from  th*  Sinaitis  palimpsest  by  us  lata 
Robert  L.  Bendy,  M.A.'  .  .  .  and  by  J.  BenSa,  Horns,  M.A. 
.  .  .  and  by  F.  Craurford  BurUtt,  M.A.,  vilh  an  Introduction 
by  Agnes  Smith  Lems,  edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Univenity 
Press,  Cambridge,  1894.  t  This  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
A.  8.  Liewi5,Si»ns  Page*  of  th*  Four  Ooepele,  retransoribed  from 
the  Sitmitic  palimpeiet,  with  a  tranelation  of  th*  whole  text, 
London,  1896,  An  earUer  traadotion  had  been  published  by 
Mrs.  Lewis,  London,  Mocmilian,  1894 ;  a  German  ooe,  with  aa 
Appendix,  Is  due  to  Ad.  Merx,  Die  vier  Kanonieehsn  Bvan- 
gelten  nach  ihrem  alteeten  bekaimten  Text* :  Uebersetzung  der 
eyrischen  im  SinaHciotter  gcfundmm  Palimpeeethandichrift, 
Berlin,  1887.  The  second  part  {Eridutervsigm)  has  not  yet 
appeared.  Cf.,  Anally,  'Lost  Gleaninga  from  the  Sinai  Palimp- 
sest' (ExpoeUor,  Aug.  1897,  pp.  Ill-il9xand  'The  EarUer  Horn* 
of  the  bljiaitio  Pallmpaeat^  (Expositor,  June  1900,  96iX  ud 
Studia  Sinaitiea,  No,  u.  (ISOO)  pp.  rlilft.,  xxili  t,  where  it 
is  shown  that  John  the  Stylite,  who  in  the  year  778  used  the 
Codex  as  Palimpeest,  was  a  monk  of  Mar  Oonon,  a  cloister  of 
Ma'arrath  Me^rSn  in  the  district  of  Antioch  (a  small  town  about 

Suidistoot  from  Antioch  and  Aleppo).  Tbefspos.  ZVsie>(volL 
xii.)  contains  a  series  of  papen  by  Mia.  Lewis  entitled  '  Wtiat 
have  we  gained  In  the  Sinamc  Paliinpeestt ' 
(6)  (convenient  collations  are:  A.  Bonos,  CoUatio  (Miais 


Lewistani  rttcripti  Evangdiorum  eaerorum  Syriacorum  cum 
Codice  Curetoniano  (Mu*.  Brit.  Add,  lUSi);  eui  adjccta  sunt 
Leetionee  e  Peshitto  deeumptes,  Oxonii,  1806,  4to ;  and  Carl 
Bolzhey,  Der  neuentdsckte  CodemSyrusStnaitious  mtersuchtt 
mil  einem  voUttdndigen  Verxeichnis  der  Varianlen  des  Cod. 
Sinaiticue  und  Cod.  Curetonianus,  MSnchen,  1886. 

4.  On  Sr  see  the  literature  quoted  In  NesHe,  Introduction,  p. 
108;  Urt,  p.  227  ft.;  Scrivener,  IL  6-40,  with  the  help  ot 
Qwilliam  and  Deoae.  On  the  printed  editions,  Church  Quart. 
Rev.  1888,  July,  257-297  ;  7'As  Syriac  t/ew  Teetament  trans- 
lated into  Englieh  from  the  Peehitto  Versions,  by  James 
Murdock,  with  a  historical  introduction  by  Hoiaoe  L.  Hastings, 
and  a  bibliographical  appendix  by  Isaao  H.  Boll,  6th  ed.,  Boston, 
1898.  The  first  edition  of  Widmanstadt  (1666)  is  still  the  best,  or 
that  ot  (lisusden  and)  Sdiaaf,  Lugd.  Bat.  1709, 4to,  together  with 
the  Lex.  Syr.  Conmrd.  of  0.  Sohaaf  (ed.  sec.  1717):  then  th* 
editions  of  the  American  Bible  Society  of  New  York  (with 
Neatoriao  vocalization),  except  for  the  Gospels,  which  an  now 
at  hand  in  the  ed.  of  Pusey-Gwilliam  (Oxf.  lOOl), 

Of  Dissertations  on  the  text  of  the  NT  beside*  thoa*  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  8S  there  are  none  to  be  mentioned 
ot  recent  timea 

Thb  Later  Vbrsioks  of  tbb  NT.—l.  The 
Philozeniana. — Syriac  scholars  did  not  rest  satis- 
lied  with  the  Pesh.  NT.  In  the  year  608  Aksenftyft 
or  Philoxentu,  bishop  of  Mabbogh  (485-^19),  with 
the  help  of  his  chorepiscopus,  Polycarp,  undertook 
a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  Besides 
the  NT,  the  Psalms  in  tliis  version  are  mentioned 
by  Moses  of  AggSl  (between  650  and  670),  and 
portions  of  /lauul  survived  in  the  Add.  MSS  17106 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  have  been  edited  by 

*Benslydicd  a  f*w  di^  att*r  the  rttum  to  Oaaibridg*,  tM 

April  1803. 

t  Reviews  and  papen  caOed  forth  by  tb*  inlillaation  sr* 
mentioned,  Urt.  112 ft.;  add  to  them  Fkrrar  Id  tb*  Bxpotitor. 
Jan.  1886.  On  the  reading  Mt  1>* '  Joeeidi,  to  wtmn  th*  Virgia 
Mary  was  betrothed,  begat  Jesus,'  see  the  oomspondano*  in  th* 
Academy,  1804,  Nov.  17,  24,  Dec.  1,  8, 16, 21. »;  180^u>-  B. 
12,  April  18,  May  18,  June  8,  20,  by  Allen,  BadhaaL  Ohariea, 
Oonder,  Oonybeare,  nurar,  Lewis,  NestI*,  Bahilifwho  flrsc 
pointed  out  that  It  was  also  found  in  OisSk,  Itth  DecX 
Banday,  Simoox,  White;  further,  O.  B.  SUpwith.  'The  firal 
chapter  of  St  Matth)  w'S  Gospel  hi  the  light  of  recent  research 
(Jfottin^Aam  SVoets,  UL,  London,  1886);  and  ttie  Additional 
Notee  in  the  second  roL  of  Westoott-HorfS  Grssfe  rasfomeat, 
(reprint  1896), 
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Ceriaiii  {Monumenta  sacra  et  profana,  V.  L  1-40, 
1S73).  The  text  of  the  Gospels  exists,  according 
to  Bernstein  (Da*  Evan^elium  des  Johannes,  1853, 
pp.  3,  2i)),  in  the  codex  A2  of  the  Bibliotheca  An- 
gelica at  liome.  In  1884  Isaac  H.  Hall  published 
Syriae  Manuscript  G'jspela  of  a  pre-Harklensian 
version.  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Peshito  version, 
vritten  (jprobabiy)  hetvxen  700  cmd  900  (Phila- 
delphia). 

The  minor  mistles  of  the  Philoxeniana  were 
first  published  by  Ed.  Pooocke  (Leiden,  1630),  and 
still  earlier  (1612^  at  Mayence  a  Latin  translation 
of  them  (by  Micolaus  Servasina,  Comment.  *» 
Epist.  Canonicas)  from  a  MS  brought  to  Rome. 
Pococke's  text  was  taken  over  into  the  Peshito 
editions  of  the  NT  and  emended  by  Lee  (1823) ; 
still  more  in  the  New  York  impression,  1888. 
Gwynn  collated  fifteen  MSS  and  gave  a  snrrey  of 
the  chief  points,  pending  the  paolication  of  the 
emended  text  with  a  complete  Apparatns  Criticns 
(llermathena.  No.  16,  toL  viL  pp.  2dl-314ff. :  '  The 
older  Syriao  Version  of  the  Poor  Minor  Catholic 
Epistles').  Cf.,  further.  Ad.  Merx,  'Die  in  der 
Peschito  fehlenden  Briefe  des  Nenen  Testaments 
in  arabischer  der  Philoxeniana  entstammender 
Uebersetzong.  Nachder  AbschrifteinesManuscripts 
des  Sinaikloeters  Ton  Fran  A.  Persia  Burkitt 
vorSifentlicht  and  mit  Anmerknngen  7erseben' 
(ZA  xii.  240-252,  348-381,  xiiL  1-28).  Merx  fre- 
quently disagrees  with  Gwynn  as  to  the  value  of 
the  variants. 

2.  The  Hapklensis^A  hnndred  years  later  the 
work  of  retranslation  and  revision  was  taken  np 
at  Alexandria  for  the  OT  by  Panl  of  Telia  (see  p. 
445*),  for  the  NT  by  Thomas  of  Qarkel  (Heraklea 
in  Mesopotamia).  This  version  comprises  (as 
printed  at  present),  like  the  Philoxeniana,  all  the 
books  of  the  NT  except  Revelation,  and  was  pub- 
lished onder  the  (inappropriate)  title  of  Versio 
Philoxeniana  by  Jos.  White  at  Oxford,  between 
1?78  and  1803.  A  lacuna  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ll^-lS**)  has  been  supplied  by  Bensly 
(Cambridge,  1889).  Its  importance  rests  on  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  Greek  MSS  of  Acts  used  by 
Thomas  bore  the  closest  relation  to  codex  D,  and 
that  for  the  Epistles  of  Paul  his  text  goes  back  to 
the  library  of  Pamphilns  (codex  H).  On  Aots  see 
Aug.  Pott,  Der  Abendldndische  Text  der  Apottel- 
geschiehte  vnd  die  Wir-Quelle,  Leipzig,  1900;  B. 
CoTssen,  'Die  Recension  der  Philoxeniana  durch 
Thomas  von  Mabui;'  {ZNTW,  1901,  1-12)  A. 
Hilgenfeld, '  Thomas'von  Heraclea  und  die  Apostel- 
geschichte'  (ZWTh,  43,  1900,  3).  W.  Deane  hod 
"•repared  a  new  edition ;  it  is  an  urgent  want  for 

he  textual  eriticism,  especially  of  Acts. 

3.  ReTelatioiu— A  Syriao  text  of  the  last  book 
of  the  NT  was  first  published  by  L.  de  Dien 
(Leiden,  1027)  from  a  MS  of  Scaliger,  now  at 
Leiden,  writbni  by  a  certain  Caspar  from  the  land 
of  the  Hindus  ('Hanraritarum,'  as  de  Dieu  read). 
The  text  of  the  Paris  (and  London)  Polyglot  seems 
to  be  taken  from  on  independent  MS.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  work  of  Polycarp,  but  to 
that  of  Thomas— a  fact  verified  at  last  by  the  docn- 
mentaiy  evidence  of  the  Florence  MS  rediscovered 
by  G%vj'nn  (llermathena,  1898 :  '  On  the  recovery 
of  a  missing  Syriae  Manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,' 
pp.  227-245). 

The  same  scholar  discovered,  in  1892,  in  a  codex 
belonging  to  Lord  Crawford,  another  and  older 
translation  of  Revelation,  and  published  it  as  the 
first  Syriae  book  issued  from  the  Dublin  University 
Press,  in  1887  (Th»  ApwxdypH  tf  St.  John  in  a 


*  To  be  used  with  osntloii.  Ibe  latentUm  o(  Thomas  wu 
entaloly  not  'to  restore  with  the  help  of  his  Greek  MSS  the 
origliuU  text  of  Phlloxenue,'  ud  *  the  old  Syrian '  mentioned  by 
him  in  Mt  27»  28>  Hk  817  la  not  philoxenu^  but  the  Peahita 
CL  alao  A.  HUgenfekl,  ZWTh,  44  (1901),  S18-m 


fi 


Syriae  Version  hitherto  unknown  ;  edited  .  .  .  with 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Syriae  Text  and  an  annotated 
Reconstruction  of  the  underlying  Greek  Text.  To 
which  is  added  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  tht 
Syriae  Versions  of  the  Apocalypse,  Dublin,  4to). 

4.  The  pericope  de  adultera  and  other  passages, 
(a)  The  passage  Jn  8**"  missine  in  the  common 
Syriae  Bible  became  known  to  the  learned  at  an 
early  date.  Mara,  bishop  of  Amid  (about  619), 
wrote  a  Greek  prologue  to  a  copy  of  the  Tetra- 
evangeliuin,  in  which  this  pericope  had  a  place 
in  canon  89,  i.e.  at  Jn  8^,  where  also  the  pseudo- 
Atbanasian  Synopsis  mentions  it.  With  the  Pro- 
logue this  peneope  has  been  translated  into  Syriao 
in  the  so-called  Church  history  of  Zacharias  Rhetor 
(Land,  Aneedota  Syriaca,  iiL  252,  255). 

From  a  MS  of  Ussher  (now  in  the  Trinity  Library 
of  Dublin)  the  same  passage  had  been  printed  by 
de  Dieu,  1631  (Animadversionts  in  quattuor  Evan- 
gelia).  A  thiril  translation  was  due  to  the  abbot 
Mar  Paul,  apparently  Paul  of  Telia ;  a  fourth  has 
been  printed  by  J.  White  (ex  codice  Barsaliboei 
at  the  end  of  uie  Gospels  in  hb  edition  of  the 
Philoxeniana,  L  [1778]  p.  659).  See  on  these  and 
other  points  J.  Gwynn  [Transactions,  Dublin,  1881). 

(6)  While  scarcely  one  Syriae  MS  is  known  in 
Europe  containing  all  27  Dooks  of  the  present 
NT  (see  on  this  Gwynn,  Transactions,  1886  and 
1893;  and  compare  what  Rahmani  states  about 
the  Mosul  imfSiicrqt,  from  which  he  published 
the  TestamcTUum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
[Prsefatio,  pp.  ix,  x]),  there  are  some  MSS  that 
contain  books  which  are  no  longer  included  in  the 
NT,  e.ff.  cod.  1700  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  from  which  The  Epistles  of  St.  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians  in  Syriae  were  edited  by  the  late 
R.  L.  Bensly  (Cambridge,  1899).  In  the  MS  the 
Clementine  Epp.  stand  between  the  Catholic  and 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  are  divided  like  these  into 
lectures  for  Church  use.  There  are,  again,  the 
MSS  from  which  that  other  pair  of  letters  ascribed 
to  Clement,  de  Virgintints  or  de  VirginUate,  were 
published  by  Wetstein  (NT  Or.  t.  L  1761,  Prol.  pp. 
1-26)  and  J.  Th.  Beelen  (Lovanii,  1856;  see  on 
them  J.  P.  N.  Land,  '  Syrische  Bijdragen  tot  de 
Patristik,'  in  Oodgeleerde  Bijdragen  van  1856-7). 

(c)  On  the  Clementine  Octateuch  added  as 
number  77-83  to  the  76  books  of  the  OT  and  NT  in 
the  Mosul  Pandektesjusl  mentioned,  see  Rahmani, 
l.e.  p.  X. 

These  and  other  instances  show  that  the  history 
of  the  NT  Canon  was  in  the  Syriae  Church  difierenl 
from  its  history  in  most  other  branches. 

6.  The  Palestinian  Syriae. — One  other  version 
remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  used  by  the 
Malkite  (Greek)  Church  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
written  in  a  dialect  more  akin  to  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  Targums ;  long  known  exclusively  from 
a  lectionary  in  the  Vatican  Library,  called  the 
Evangelianum  Hierosolymitanum ;  described  by 
Assemani  and  Adler  (1789);  published  in  1861-64 
in  two  vols,  by  (Tount  Fr.  Miniscalchi  Erizzo,  and 
again — as  his  last  work — by  P.  de  Lagarde  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Syriaca  (Gtittingen,  1892) ;  republished 
by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gioson  on  the  strength  of 
two  other  MSS  found  on  Mt.  Sinai  (?%«  Palestinian 
Syriae  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1890, 
4to).  Quite  recently  new  texts  have  been  added 
from  Acta  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  including 
Hebrews  and  James  (Studia  Sinaitica,  No.  vi.),  and 
the  date  and  birthplace  of  this  whole  branch  of 
literature  have  been  elucidated  by  F.  C.  Burkitt 
(JThSt,  iL  174-186).  In  spite  of  its  secondary 
character,  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest  for  textual 
criticism.  In  the  Apparatus  its  symbol  has  been 
hitherto  syr*  or    or  i^.* 

*  One  o(  the  urgent  needs  of  textnal  criticism  la  fltting 
Sirnbols  tor  the  Syriao  venlons  of  the  NT.  Tiachendoif  used 
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n.  Old  Testament.— 1.  Tradititm.— The  Syri- 
ana  themselves  believed  that  a  part  of  the  OT  was 
translated  already  in  the  time  of  Solomon  at 
the  request  of  king  Hiram.  Jesndad,  bishop  of 
Hadetb,  c.  852  A.D.,  mentions  the  books  then  trans- 
lated. Another  tradition  is  that  the  renion  was 
due  to  the  priest  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Samaria ;  whose  name  is  variously  given  as  Asa, 
Asya,  Ezra,  Uria,  wm,  K'dh  2  K  17^,  1  Ch  16>",  ed. 
Lee  and  Ceriani;  see  the  Literature  quoted  in 
Urt.  p.  231,  and  add  there  SchatzhOhle,  ed.  Bezold, 

102.  Z  1M,  oodd.  PL  nnwji,  in  Arable  djjj\j.  The 

rest  of  the  books  are  said  to  have  been  added  in 
the  days  of  Addai  and  Abgar  (see  p.  645*). 

2.  Origin. — Whether  part  of  toe  version  is  of 
pre-Christian,  or  at  least  of  Jewish  origin  (thus 
Rich.  Simon,  Hug,  Ueiger,  Perles,  Lagarde),  is  not 
certain,  but  it  is  possible.  *  There  were  many  Jews 
in  Mesopotamia,  especially  in  Edessa,  in  early 
times.  It  may  suffice  to  recall  queen  Helena  and 
Izates,  and  the  Abgar  legend.  In  the  latter  a 
daily  reading  of  '  the  OT  and  NT'  (p.  34)  or  'the 
Law  and  the  Prophets'  (p.  44)  is  presupposed 
besides  that  of  the  uospel.  Acts,  and  Epistles  (see 
p.  647»). 

3.  Extent.— Tb«  Sjnac  OT  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Jesndad,  for 
instance,  knows  that  it  counts  22  books;  but 
at  a  very  early  date  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
Bible  is  felt.  There  are  some  notable  peculiarities. 
ChronieUs  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  the 
canon  of  the  Nestorians,  nor  u  it  represented  in 
the  Massoretic  labours  of  the  JacobitM ;  but  it  is 
found  alread;^  in  MSS  of  the  6th  cent.  (cod.  Am- 
brosianus,  Brit.  Mus.,  Wright  25),  with  a  division 
at  2  Ch  6'  (in  most  MSS,  not  in  Ambros.  and 
Florent.).  Neither  is  Ezra-Nehemiah  found  in  the 
Massoretic  MSS,  nor  Eitlier  in  those  of  the  Nes- 
torians. In  the  Bibles  of  the  Jacobites  Esther 
forms,  together  with  Judith,  Ruth,  and  Susanna, 
the  '  book  of  the  women,'  with  4463  ttiehi. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  varies  according 
to  the  MSS.  The  list  on  next  col.  gives  them  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  the  canonical  list  mentioned 
aMve,  p.  647*' ;  the  figures  for  cola.  2-6  are  taken 
from  Abb6  Martin's  Introduction  A  la  critique 
textuelle  du  NT,  Partie  th^oriqne,  Paris,  1883,  p. 
667;  cf.,  further,  Gregory-Tischendorf,  3. 112, 1303; 
J.  K.  Harris,  On  the  Origin  <ff  th»  Ferrar  droop, 
Lond.  1893,  10,  26. 

A'at<.— The  Nomaamm  <A  Baiiiebrwis,  ob.  7,  f  8  (p.  lOS,  ed. 
Bedjan)  on  the  number  of  the  holy  hooka  and  thoae  besides (i|j>), 
quotes  canon  81  of  the  Apostles,  that  all  clerfi:^  and  laymen 
ou^bt  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  OT,  >.«.  6  books  of 
Hoses,  Joeb.,  Judges,  Ruth,  Judith;  4  books  of  Kings;  2  of 
Chron. ;  2  of  Esn ;  Esth.,  Job ;  3  of  Mac. ;  Job,  David ;  B  of 
Solomon ;  IS  Prophets.  Of '  books  without,'  there  Is  to  be  Bar 
Asira  for  the  teaching  of  the  young.  The  NT  1*  to  include  « 
Qospels,  U  letters  of  Paul,  2  of  Peter,  8  of  John ;  James,  Judo ; 
2  of  Clement,  8  books  of  the  myMerie*  of  the  mum  Owmait, 
and  the  Praxeis  of  the  Apostles. 

The  elncidatlon  says  that  the  4  o(  Kings  are  Bamnel  and 
Kings,  and  of  Solomon  we  know  only  4  (Pror.,  EooL,  Cant, 
Wisd.);  and  it  is  poa^ble  that  the  6th  U  that  which  Is  in- 
scribed 'the  deep  Proverbs  of  Solomon';  and  the  Book  xA 
Susanna  is  reckoned  with  DanieL 

Then  he  quotes  the  great  Athanaslua  on  the  great  Wisdom, 
Bar  Asiia,  Esther,  JudUh,  Tobia,  what  i*  called  Siar«{u<  luttr- 
t»Xm,  and  the  Shrpherd ;  Dionysius  ot  Alexandria  on  Bevela- 
tlon  as  being  by  Oerinthiis  or  another  John ;  Onsen  on  He- 
brews, ApoMvptit  Pauli,  and  other  Revelations,  The  Doctrint 
tk»  ApotUi,  JSpiMtU  9f  Bamallxa,  Tobia,  the  Shepherd,  Bar 


syrcu,  syr^  or  mrr^k  (-Schaat-Peshlto),  qn*  (-posterior 
=  Phlloxeniana),  syr*'"  ( w bite  -  Heradenals).  Westoott-Hort 
used  syr'>ssyro>,  and  now  svr  ert  and  (yr  tin  (see  voL  iL 
1896,  notes,  p.  6),  syr  vg(-Peshlto),syT  hl{-HarkleanX  syr  hr. 
Zahn  proposed  Si'Peahtto,  S>>Philoxeniana,  S>-Harklensis: 
tor  the  Gospels  Bo,  8s,  Sh.  To  avoid  fignres,  the  Phlloxeniana 
might  be  represented  by  99,  the  versions  of  Thomas  by  Sd. 

*  In  support  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  S.vr.  version  ot 
Chronicles,  Noldeke  (Altteet.  LU.  p.  160)  quotas  the  translation 
o(  1  Oh  6>  '  from  Judah  utiU  00  out  (pm)  th«  Ung  MsHiah ' ;  th* 
oonrist  ol  ood.  r  wrat*  pu  (' Am  fon«  OHl 


Asira ;  the  Patriarch  Cyrlacos  on  the  Book  ot  Hlerotheos  a< 
being  not  by  him,  but  probably  by  the  heretic  Stepbsn  bai 
^udaile. 
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2684 

2445 
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2454 

Num.  . 

3481 

3560 
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3521 

Deut.  . 

2982 

2078 
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2796 

Pent.*  . 

17(HI 

•  •• 
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1953 

2167 

2150 

2160 

=2 

Judges  . 

2088 

2249 
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2089 

4033 

Sam.  . 

8436 
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=2 

=2 
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Kings  . 
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=2 
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David  . 
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1548 

2553 
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Prov.t  . 

1762 

1866 
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[Cant.] . 

... 

296 

=2 

290 
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[Eccles.] 

616 

=2 

627 

... 

Twelve  | 

3643 

3321 

_■» 
—  o 

Isaiah  . 

3656 

... 

4801 

=  3 

Jer.  .  . 

4252 

4824 

=3 

T  nm 

L,am.  ■ 

Dan.  . 

1555 

2273 

=3 

Ezek.  . 

4376 

4154 

=2 

Esth.  . 
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Ezra  . 

2308 

2361 

1  Mac  . 

2766 

2  Mac.  . 

5600 

Judith  . 

1268 

=  1 

=  1 

Wi8d.y  . 

1550 

1236 

=  3 

Sir.H  . 

2550 

2500 

=3 

Total  . 
• 

71574 

A  singular  division  found  in  some  MSS  is  that 
the  Law  (Kn'nm)  is  directly  followed  by  irai  nana 
ttyno— liber  sessionum,  pipXot  KaBig/iiTan,  i.e.  Job, 
Josh.,  Judges,  Sam.,  Kings,  Prov.,  Sir.,  EooL,  Ruth, 
Canticles. 

The  Psalter  also  is  divided  into  KoBUr/juira  (20). 
This  is  the  favourite  book  of  the  Syriac  Church, 
which  must  be  known  by  heart  if  one  wishes  to 
become  a  deacon,  and  was  recited  daily  by  certain 
monks.  In  accurate  MSS  there  are  Massoretical 
notes ;  cf.  the  edition  of  Bodjaa  (Liber  Psalmorum. 
horarum  diumarum,  ordinu  officii  divini  et  honti 
liarum  rogntionum  ad  vsvm  seAotarum,  Pariaiis, 
1886,  p.  117). 

The  Dumber  ai  Fnlms  Is  UO,  o(  HallehiJalM  M,  BectlOM 
(MOnx)  28,  Embolisms  (noIPT;)  (T,  SticU  (KDinc)  4888,  and 
Books  6.  The  number  ot  Words  is  19,084,  and  the  nnmber  ol 
Letters  90,862.  'Lord' oocon  782  times, 'God' 400, 'beoauw' 
(S>BO)  286,  'UaeM'  C  'AaroD'  «,  'Jacob'  84,  'Samuel'  1. 
' Benjamin '  C  •  Israel '  44, 'namely '(Tl) 6, 'but '(1^)6.  And 
■know  that  there  is  not  found  In  Bavld  the  torn  n*nn  for  the 
preposition  "  under,"  as  there  is  not  found  inm  in  the  Apostle ' , 
mm  occurs  18  times;  and  'trani  now  and  to  eteral^'  4  timeai 

There  is  a  strange  statement  at  the  head  of  many 
Psalter  MSS  (already  in  the  cod.  Ambr.)  that 
the  Psalms  were  translated  from  the  Palestinian 
language  into  Hebrew,  from  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
from  Greek  into  Syriao.  In  the  ood.  Hunt  109 
(Oxford,  Bodleian)  this  statement  is  transferred 
to  the  whole  Syriao  OT,  and  in  cod.  Rich  71M 


)  ttnhin  Mrosn  (nad  lAnfrO- 
I  toon  Mean. 


tovo-i  w. 
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(Brit  Mas.)  it  is  stated  that  the  (Striae)  Psalter 
was  translated  from  the  Palestinian  into  Hebrew, 
according  to  the  translation  of  Symmachos  the 
Samaritan.  Other  Psalters  have  the  heading 
ttfucn,  which  is  intelligible  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
Separate  (see  j^p.  646,  648),  bat  scarcely  of  the 
Psalms.  (Does  it  mean  a  Charch-Psalter,  detached 
from  the  Bible?*)  Many  litnrgical  additions  are 
foand  in  the  Church-Psalters  (see,  e.g.,  the  edition 
of  Bedjan,  which  contains,  of  '  Canticles '  at  the 
end  of  the  Psalter,  Ex  IS,  Is  42,  Dt  32). 

Besides  the  books  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Bibles,  complete  iiSS  called  Ka86>uKol  or  *tu>- 
SiKTift  {mop-OB  w  N*p<MnMp),  like  the  cod.  Ambro- 
sianns,  have  preserved  the  Apocalypse  of  Bamcb,t 
4  Ezra,  4  and  6  Maocabees,t  i«.  the  history  of 
Samnna,  and  Jo8e]>ha8  BJ  v.  Apart  from  Bible 
MSS,  many  other  pieces  of  apocryphal  and  psend- 
epi^aphical  literature  have  been  preserved  to  ns  in 
SyTiac.§  On  the  Syriao  text  of  Sirach  see  above, 
p.  546  ;  of  Tobit  only  the  version  of  Paul  of  Telia 
IS  preserved,  and  this  onlydown  to  7" ;  the  rest  is 
still  later.  Of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  the 
cod.  Ambrosianns  preserved  a  second  recension. 

4.  Character  of  the  Vernon. — The  value  of  the 
Version  varies  greatly,  as  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
single  hand.  The  Pentateuch  keep*  close  to  the 
Heb.  text  and  Jewish  wegesis,  but  nas  interesting 
details ;  it  knows,  for  instance,  or  thinks  it  knows, 
that  the  rare  word  mas  denotes  the  'parasang.' 
Genesis,  Isaiah  (80»  46*-  *),  the  Twelve,  the  Psalter, 
show  marks  of  having  been  influenced  by  the 
Septuagint ;  II  Ruth  is  paraphrastic,  Job  literal. 
Chronicles  like  a  Targum;  the  version  of  Pro- 
verbs has  beon  used  by  the  Targnmists.  Many 
of  tlie  books  of  the  OT  nave  been  made  the  subject 
of  special  studies,  whose  r^nlts  we  now  possess, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  Inaugural  Dissertations; 
but  new  investigations  are  necessary. 

6.  Edition:— Th«  printed  text  of  the  Syriao  OT 
Is  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  all  editions  going 
back  to  the  Pans  Polyglot  of  Michel  le  Jay  (Paris, 
1646).  This  was  reproduced  without  any  note- 
worthy improvements  in  Walton's  London  Poly- 
glot (1657) ;  Lee  reproduced  the  same  text  with  a 
few  emendations  and  several  misprints  for  the 
British  Bible  Society  (1821).  The  Urmia  edition 
of  the  American  Missionaries  (1852)  Is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Lee  in  Nestorian  characters  with  Nestorian 
vowels  and  with  improved  spellings.  At  last  the 
Dominicans  at  Mosul  published  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  Bible  (8  voU.  1887-92),  which  the  present 
writer  has  not  seen,  but  which,  he  is  afraid,  will 
not  satisfy  our  wants.  Ceriani's  photolithognphio 
reproduction  of  the  cod.  Ambrosianus  (1876-81, 
Milano,  200  frs.)  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
general  student ;  and  as  the  editions  of  Urmia 
and  the  Bible  Society  are  scarce  or  ont  of  print, 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  new  edition  of  one 
of  the  most  important  versions  of  the  OT.  Only 
for  the  Libri  Apocryphi  or  (as  he  wished  afterwards 

'BmyfxifAVtCatatogvaf  SrriCM  MSS  <n  tlu  Brit.  Mmi.  I 
110  n.,  and  Chwnh  Quart.  Rev.,  Apr.  1896,  p.  isa 

t  See  The  Apocatmie  of  Barueh  trarulated  from  the  Syriae, 
ehs.  L-lxxvii.  from  the  6th  cent.  MS  in  the  Ambroeikn  Libnu7, 
and  chs.  UxvllL-lxxxvil. ;  Tlu  Bpittle  tif  Barueh  from  a  new 
and  critieal  text  bated  on  the  MSS,  and  pubUthed  hereaith, 
edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indicea  by  B.  H.  Charles, 
London,  1890. 

:  The  Fourth  Book  i^Maeeabeet  and  Kindred  DoeHmenU  in 
Svriae :  edited  by  the  late  B.  L.  Bensly ;  with  Introdocttoa  and 
Translation  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  Cambridge,  1890. 

;  '  Tlie  Colloquy  o(  Mows  on  Mount  Sinai,'  by  laaao  H.  Hall 
[Text  and  Tnnalatlon]  (Hebraiea,  viL  8,  Apr.  1881,  161-177); 
B.  H.  Oharlea,  The  Bthiopio  Vertion  qf  the  Eebrea  Book  of 
Jubileee,  OxL  1896,  App.  01;  'The  ApocalypM  of  Adam'  (ed, 
Benaa,,/o«rn.  At.  t.  2(1853),4S7S.);  Jamea,  Afoarypha  Aneo- 
data. 

n  W.  EmsiT  Barnes,  'On  the  Inflnenoe  at  the  Septuagint  on 
the  Pediltta'^cymSt,  IL  U8, 187) ;  J.  Fred.  Benr,  Tli*  Infiuenei 
*f  the  Sertuagint  upon  the  PtHftd  PeaUer  (Diaa.  OolombU 
OolLX  Nsw  York,  KM,  pw  v,  Ua 


to  entitle  the  book)  Libri  Deuierocanoniei  we  bav« 
the  edition  of  P.  de  Lagarde  (LifM.  1861).  The 
country  of  Ussher,  who  intended  himself  to  bring 
out  such  an  edition,  the  country  of  Walton  and  of 
Buchanan,  has  here  a  task  to  disobaige  that  will 
amply  reward  itself.* 

Lnnunma;— A.  Oeilaiii,  <!•  •dUonl  •  I  msnosoritli  daUs 
▼•nioDe  Blriaohe  del  Teoohto  teatamento'  QSK,  AtU  of  the 
Lombardian  InetUuU) ;  Bernatein  (*  Syrlacfae  Slodieo '  In  ZDMO 
Ui.  887-4M;  Emendatlonal:  Alfr.  Bdilti,  'Beltiise  snr  Text- 
kritilc  der  PetcbiUt' (ZATW,  1889, 161-210):  B.  Oottbeil.'Ziir 
Textkrltlk  der  F«tti'  (Mitteilungen  dee  aiattoniMm  srfm- 
taliechen  Ver*lni  zu  BerUn,  No.  2,  188S,  21-28);  J.  Pn«er.  de 
Vetorit  Tettamenti  vertione  Syriaea,  mam  PiiMttlut  voeunt, 
qttattlonn  eritiem,  pt  L,  Ctotttnga,  iST6;  J.  A.  Bdgren,  'Th* 
t>edilto'  IBebrtu  Student,  l  L  1882);  P.  1.  aVmgT^TIm  mOy 
Syriac  Veraions '  (The  Monthly  Interpreter,  April  IffiS,  p.  SM  U.) ; 
O.  HoOmanD,  Oputeuto  Nettoriana,  Kiel,  1880^  and  'sor  Osseh 
dea  ayr.  Blbeitextes'  iZATW,  1881,  p.  liaa.). 

On  ths  Pwitataoolii  h.  Hinel,  da  Pentatmukt  ventonli 
<yr.(peieAieo)  indoia  conmMntoMa  oriHeihetegetiea,  Lipa.  1816 : 
8.  D.  LoxBtto,  Philoxitmi  t.  de  Onieioti  Mid.  PtntatmuM 
venione,  Aee.  appendix  da  Syriatmie  in  chaldd.  poraphratHmt 
Vetertt  Tetamenti,  Vlndob.  18S0 ;  J.  M.  Schfinfelder,  Onkelot 
und  Peeehittho,  Hfinohen,  1888  ;  Jos.  Fariea,  Metetemata  Pe$- 
ehitthonima,  TratiaL  ISCO ;  F.  Tnoh,  de  Upiienit  cod.  Penta- 
teuchi  $yr.  MS,pL  U,  Lipa.  1848, 4to.  A  reprint  of  the  Pratt- 
tench  from  Walton's  Polyglot  was  intended  by  J.  D.  Ammon, 
1747  (sea  IM.  227)b  and  executed  by  O.  Eimch  (Hoba  et  Upa. 
1787, 4to).— Samuel  i  Emannel  Sohwatts,  Die  eyriiehe  Ueienet. 
tang  dee  ertten  Buehei  Sanmelit  (Inaus.  Dia.,  OieaaenX  Berlin 
1897, 104  pp.— Kings :  J.  Berlingw,  ^  Peiehitta  nm  I  (lit. 
Bum  der  Ktnige,  Frankfurt,  1887, 60  pp.— Chrenlelss:  OL  A. 
Beg.  TBttermann,  ponai  MTDip  tmiht  eum  Aetnsb  esBola, 
HeUngforaia,  1870:  B.  IHnkd,  < Cte  ayiiaehe  Uberaetxttng  co 
den  Buohem  der  Omaik' (Zttchr.  f.  prvt.  TAtoL  6  (1878),  M8- 
636, 720-769 :  W.  E.  Bamea,  .^n  apparatue  eritieue  to  Chronielet 
in  the  PethUta  Vertion,  letth  a  aieeueiion  of  the  value  of  (Aa 
Codas  AvimiBamut,  Cambridge,  1897 1 ;  aee  alao  A.  Kloater- 
mann  (art.  'Ohronik'  in  PRS*  It.  86 fT.X— Bath*r:  JuL 
Orunthal,  Die  lyritehe  Uhertetmng  zum  Buche  Bethtr  (Diaa.X 
Breslau,  1 900, 66  pp.— Job :  Edu.  SteniJ,  De  tyriaea  libri  JoU  in- 
terpretatione  qua  Peechtta  voeotur.  Para  prior,  BelaingtocsiB, 
1887 ;  A.  Mandl,  Die  Peeehittha  ru  Biob  (Diaa.),  Leira.  1882,  S6 
pp. :  Eberh.  Banmann,  *  Die  Verwendbarkeit  der  Feiita  mm 
Budi  IJob  fiir  die  T^xtkritik '  (ZATW  xviii.  267-266,  xix.  16-86, 
zx.  177-201,  264-807).— Psalms  :  .Fr.  Dietrich,  CommonhMto  dt 
peatterU  turn  puUieo  et  dimtlont  in  eecleeia  Syriaea,  Marbuig, 
1862,  4to  (Indioes  lectionum);  Andr.  Oliver,  A  Tranelation  of 
the  Syriae  Peihito  Venrion  iff  the  Peaime  of  Darid,  uith  notet 
eritieal  and  explanatory,  Beaton,  1861 ;  Prager,  aee  above ; 
Beig,  aee  preoed.  coL  n.  1;  Fr.  Baetbgen,  UntertuehungenHber 
die  Ptalmen  naeh  der  Pttehita,  I.,  Kiel,  1878,  4to,  aequel  In 
Ztechr.f.  pnt.  TheoL  rilL  406-468, 603-667 ;  Berth.  Oppenheimer, 
Die  Syr.  tfbertetxung  detfSnflenBudued»rPiamen,he>p^, 
1891 ;  L,  Teohen,  'SyTiach.HebriUgohesGloaaar  zu  den  Paolmen 
nach  der  Peachita*  (ZATW  xriL  (1887)  129-171, 280-331)  (aimilar 
gloaearies  for  other  books  woold  be  uaeful  and  aupply  a  Oon- 
oordaneel;  O.  IMettcich,  'Eine  jakobitlaohe  Einleitung_  In  den 
Psalter'  .  .  .  Oieaaen.  1901,  xlrfl.  167  (Beihefte  an  ZATW  6).— 
Proverbs)  J.  A.  Datha,  Dt  raUom  eonanwut  vert.  Chaldaieee 
tt  eyriaeci  Proverbiorum  Saiomonii,  Lipa.  1764  ;  8.  Haybaum, 
'  uber  die  Sptaobe  dee  Tkrgum  lu  den  SprUchen  and  desaen 
Verhiiltnlaa  xum  Syrer'  in  Uerx,  Arohiv,  IL  1  0871),  66-98; 
Th.  NSldeke, '  Daa  Targum  su  den  Sprflchen  von  der  Peechito 
abhinglg'  (a.  IL  2  (1872),  246-249);  Herm.  Pinknss,  'Die 
Syrische  Obenetmngder  P>overbien'(ZATIF  xlv.  [18941  1,  66- 
141, 161-222):  H.  P.  Ohajea,  'Etwas  fiber  die  Peeita  zu  den  Pro- 
verbien'(.yQA,Oot.l800,8e-eiX— CaaUoles:  S.  Euringer,  'Die 
Bedeutung  der  Peachltto  ffir  die  Textkrltlk  dea  Hohenliedee' 
iBibHtehe  Studien,  vL  116-128);— Boelsslastas:  Animadver- 
tiontt  critica  in  vertionm  lyriaeam  PeiehUUumianam  Libra- 
rum  Koheleth  et  Ruth,  Auctore  Georgius  [I]  Janicha,  Vratia- 
laviB,1871  (Diaa-X  Marb.  1869.  —  Prophets:  A.  Klostermann 
(PRB*  vUl.  767,  on  laaiah);  WansvoaU,  Pethita  lu  Jet.  1-S», 
Gieaaen,  1897 ;  Beinr.  Weiia,  Die  Peeehitta  tu  Deuterojeeaja 
(IMsa-X  Halle,  1893;  Armin  Abeleax,  Die  tyritehe  Uberttxung 
der  Klmelieder  (Diaa.),  Oiesaen,  1896,  43  pp. ;  B.  Oomill,  Dae 
Bueh  dtt  Prophtten  Siechiel,  1886,  pp.  137-156  (of.  Bahlfs  and 
pinkua) ;  O.  A.  Credner,  Dt  projmdarum  minorum  vertione 
tyriaea  quam  Peihito  dieunt  <«d«<e,  Diaa.  i.  [unioal,  Gttt 
1827;  Mark  SebSk  (BchSnbeigerX  Du  lyritdit  Ueberttttung 
der  mmf  kteinen  Prophettn,  Brealsu,  1887, 76  pp. ;  T  Byael, 


•  Of.  W.  E  Bamea,  'The  printed  edltiona  ot  the  Peahltta  of 
the  OT'  (Bxpoi.  Timet,  Sept.  1898,  660-e62X  An  edition  of  the 
Paalma  may  be  expected  from  thia  acholar  in  1902.  An  ed.  ol 
the  OT  ia  advertued  from  Berlin  (Beuther  A  Balcbard)  a«  In 
preparation  by  Beer  and  Brockelmann. 

t  Shows  how  deplorabls  the  text  of  oar  printed  Blblea  la, 
reating  as  it  doaa  on  the  authority  ot  MS  syr.  6  at  Paris,  a 
wietobed  copy  of  the  17th  cent  and  its  correctlona,  omitting 
aeveral  olaaaea  and  a  psasage  of  64  veraea  (1  Ob  :6U-27M)  1 
Cod.  Fadda  to  Um  tlUs  \Tnrt  ne  the  note  that  It  ia  written 
by  th*  priest  pm*  (see  Nab  12*),  and  is  also  oalled  Nsns 
Mrroin  '  book  at  the  mlHbig  (things)'  (aM^iaM^/MM). 
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CnUnuehungm  Mtr  .  .  .  Micha,  1837:  Wahl,  'VergldchnnK 
der  syr.  Urcbl.  Uebenetning  tie*  Propheten  Amo*,  naofa  der 
Londoner  Auigabe,  mit  Ephntem  des  Syren  lyr.  Tezte'  (Jfo^o- 
zin  /.  alU,  ba.  morgtndl.  uni  biU.  LiL,  nreite  Uelerung, 
CoaeeL  1789,  p. 80S.)-— Apocrypha:  J.  J.  Kneucker,  Dot  Btich 
BanuA,  Leipzig,  IS60,  ppl  190-196 ;  Th.  Nnideke,  'Die  Texte 
de*  Buchea  Tobit '  {MoruUtberichU  der  BerUnir  AkademSt,  1897, 
46'€9);  Trendelenburg,  'Primi  libri  Maocab.  Or»oe  cum  veraione 
qrrlaea  ooUatio'  (Repert.  fUr  bibL  u.  vtorgmL  lAt.  xv.  BS-ISS); 
O.  Schmidt,  *  Die  beiden  aniachen  Uebenetznngen  des  etatcn 
MaHrahiiorbncha'  jZATW  xvlL  QSW)  1-47);  fSiidaJottfhi* 
AwntOut  Apoerypha  »  Ubro  lyriaco  lati»»  vena,  Diaa.  .  .  . 
Onat  Oppenhelm,  BeroUni,  1880,  CO  pp. 

On  the  other  translations  of  the  OT  into  Syriao 
we  must  be  very  brief. 

(1)  On  the  labo  nrs  of  Pan]  of  Telia  on  the  Syriao 
Uexapla,  see  art.  Septuaoint,  p.  446  f.,  and 
Urt.  p.  235 ;  and  add  to  the  Literatnre  i  6.  Kerber, 
'  Syrohexaplarische  Fragmente  za  Leviticns  and 
Deuteronomium  ans  Bar-Hebneu  gesanunelt' 
[ZATW  xvi.  (1896)  249-264). 

(2)  On  the  revision  which  Jacob  of  Edesaa  under- 
took in  the  years  704  and  705,  see  Urt.  236; 
Wright,  p.  17.  Michael  the  Great  (1167-1200)  tells 
of  hint  that  he  became  a  Jew,  because  he  suspected 
that  the  Jews,  out  of  jealoosr,  had  not  commanl- 
cated  to  the  Gentiles  all  tneir  books  (see  Die 
Canones  Jacobs  von  Edetta  iUiertettt  .  ,  .  ron  C. 
Kayser,  1881,  p.  52  f.). 

(3)  The  statement  that  Mar  Abba  (i-552)  'trans- 
lated and  explained'  (prs  and  onn)  the  OT  and  NT 
from  the  Greek  is  made  by  Barhebrrons,  Ebedjesn, 
and  seems  to  hint  at  more  than  a  commentary. 

(4)  On  the  version  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to 
Polycarp  the  author  of  the  Philoxeniana,  see 
Cenani,  le  edizioni,  p.  5,  and  Merx  {ZA  349). 

(5)  From  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  Fred.  Field 
{Origenis  Hexapla  L)  collected  more  than 90  quota- 
tions introduced  by  i  Sipot.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  refer  to  the  Pesbito ;  *  see  Swete,  Introd.  p.  66, 
and  Hamack,  TU  vi  3,  31,  44  f. 

(6)  The  fragments  of  the  Malkite  Version  of  the 
OT  comprise  now  portions  of  Gen.,  Ex.,  No.,  Deut., 

*  On*  of  the  toaka  to  be  diacharged  by  futun  mrkan  la  to 
collect  from  the  Greek  Fathui  aU  ntennoas  to  tbt  Qyiiao 
lainnago  and  Ufiatuwu 


1  and  3  Kings,  Is.,  Joel,  Zech.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pror., 
Wisd. ;  see  p.  447»  and  Urt.  p.  237. 

On  the  work  of  the  Maaaoretea  (formerly  beliered  to  be  itadf 
a  Tenkm  called  veraio  Karkaphenaa  or  Montana)  xee  the  Abb4 
Martin,  *  Hiatoire  de  la  ponctuation  on  de  la  Maaaore  chei  lea 
Syriena,'  in  JounxU  Ailatique,  Man-AviU,  1876X. 

From  the  Syriao  MSS  lying  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the 
Bible  might  be  very  well  illustrated  ;  and  much 
useful  material  might  be  gathered  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Syrian  divines,  even  from  so  late 
a  scholar  as  Gregory  Barhebreens  (see  J.  Goetts- 
berger, '  Barhebrilus  nnd  seine  Scholien  zur  heiligen 
Schrift,'  in  BiMitche  Studien,  v.  4,  5,  1900). 

Eb.  Nestle. 

BTBOPHOBNICULN  {Zvao^rtrva,  ZvpotpowUurm 
WH,  26pa  *ca>Uum  WHmg)  occurs  only  in  Mk 
7*  as  the  national  name  of  a  woman  who  is  called 
in  Mt  15**  '  a  Canaanitish  (Xararaia)  woman,'  ».«. 
not  a  Jewess,  but  a  descendant  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  Phoenician  coast  -  lands  (see 
Canaan).  On  ethnic  and  other  grounds  it  is 
nnlikelv  that  the  prefix  Zupo-  was  meant  to  dis- 
tinguisn  the  district  from  the  Carthaginian  sea- 
boiutl,  called  by  Strabo  (xviL  19)  4  rur  Atj3v0Mi>(Kur 
yij,  the  latter  being  a  mongrel  race  (Livy,  xxL  22), 
and  the  alleged  contrast  Doing  of  no  moment  in 
the  narrative.  The  term  probably  denotes  a  Syrian 
resident  in  Phoenicia  proper,  and  may  have  been 
in  current  use  before  Hadrian  adopted  it  as  the 
official  title  of  one  of  the  three  provinoes  into 
which  he  divided  Syria.  In  Ac  21*-  ■  the  two  parts 
of  the  term  are  already  used  interchangeably. 
Tradition  {CleTnentine  Homiiiet,  iL  19,  iii.  73)  gives 
the  name  of  Justa  to  the  woman  concerned  in  the 
incident,  and  that  of  Bemice  to  her  daughter. 
Swete,  following  but  correcting  Enthymins  Ziga- 
benns,  argues  from  the  context,  with  some  force, 
that  the  woman,  though  of  Phoenician  extraction, 
was  Greek  in  speech  as  well  as  in  religion. 

B.  W.  Moss. 

BTBTI8.— See  Quicksands. 
BTZTGUS.— See  SYNZTatn,  p.  044, 


T 


TiiNlCH  iVBfit  once,  Jos  12"  vsjs;  twice, 
I  K  4",  1  Ch  1"  m^iB,  which  is  the  form  adopted 
uniformly  by  Baer). — An  ancient  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  whose  Idng  was  amongst  those  whom 
Joshna  smote  (Jos  12*').  It  lay  within  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  Issacbar,  but  belonged  to  Man- 
asseh,  and  was  given  to  the  Kohathite  Levites. 
The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out^  but  they 
were  put  to  tribute,  or  obliged  to  do  personal 
service,  as  the  Israelites  increased  in  strength 
(Jos  17"  21*»,  Jg  1",  1  Ch  7*»).  Near  Taanach, 
perhaps  on  Uuida  belonging  to  the  city,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  between  Barak  and  the  kings 
of  Canaan,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  triumphant 
song  of  Deborah  (Jc  6").  The  city  was  in  the 
rich  district  from  which  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissariat  oificers,  drew  supplies  for  the 
royal  honsehold  (I  K  4>*);  and  is  mentioned  in 
close  connexion  with  Megiddo — 'Taanach  by  (or 
'  apon')  the  waters  of  Megiddo'  (Jg  6").  It  was 
apparently  one  of  the  line  of  fortresses  (Dor, 
Megiddo,  Tniinach,  and  Bethshean)  which  stretched 
across  the  country  from  M-est  to  east,  and  guarded 
the  main  avenues  of  approach  to  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon  from  the  south.  As  such  it  is  men- 
tioned with  Megiddo  in  the  list  of  Thothmes  m. 
at  Kwrnak,  and  again  in  the  list  of  Sheshon];, 


(Shishak)  (Max  MiUler,  Atien  «.  Europ.  158,  170). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnoTn.  t.  Qaopdx,  Oard*, 
Thaanach)  describe  it  as  '  a  very  large  village,'  4 
or  3  Roman  miles  from  Legio,  ana  it  is  now 
Ta'annuk,  about  4^  miles  from  LejjAn.  In  the  I3t  h 
cent,  the  manor  of  Thanis  (Taanach)  is  noted  ai 
forming  piurt  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Ma^in  thevalleyofJehoshaphat  at  Jerusalem. 
Tdannuk  is  a  small  village  on  the  S.K  slope  ol 
a  large  isolated  mound,  Tell  Ta'anntJe  at  tine  S. 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  moond  is 
covered  vrith  fragments  of  pottery  and  shapeless 
ruins,  and  there  are  ancient  cisterns,  wells,  and 
rock-hewn  tombs.  Below  the  village  is  a  small 
mosque,  which  was  perhaps  a  church. 


The  LXX  reading*  are  aa  follow*  ^— 

Jo*  1Z>I  B  om.,       A  e<»ax,      I'lO-  9mmtiix, 
„  17U  „  da,       „  Tm.ix, 
„  «1»  „  Tmix>   !•  «~»<'*, 


do. 
da 

[Bedpath]> 


I  K  4>>  „  om.,  „ 
1  Ch  7»  „  e>M>  •• 

LmBATOsa— OuMn.  Samarit,  a  CZO;  PSF Mem.  K.  IB, 
08:  O.  A.  Smith,  SOBL  886,  M;  BaadakerSpcta, /«.«  «41 
Bobtaina.  JBMLPiu.  CM,  1SL  U7.  C.  W.  If  ^LSON. 
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TiiNiTH-SHILOH  miS:  B  Qr,ya<r&  ml 

Z«XX)]ird,  A  TijyotfinjXci  ;  Lnc.  QT)va8a<rii\ii). — A  town 
on  the  N.E  boundaiT  of  Ephraun,  mentioned 
between  Michmetbatn  and  Janoah  (Jos  10*). 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  (Onom.  «.  Oijcd^)  state  that 
Taanath-shiloh  was  10  Roman  miles  E.  of  Neapolis 
on  the  road  to  the  Jordan,  and  called  in  their  day 
Tliena.  This  is  probably  the  Thena  (O^ko)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  towns 
of  Samaria.  It  was  identified  by  Von  de  Velde 
with  T&na  about  7  miles  from  NAblui  (Neapolis), 
and  2  miles  N.  of  YdnUn  (Janoah),  The  ruins, 
foondations,  cares,  cisterns,  and  rock-hewn  tombs 
are  on  one  of  the  Roman  roads  leading  from 
Neapolis  to  the  Joidam  Valley  {PEF  Mem.  iL 
232,  245). 

The  Talmuds  explain  the  word  Taaneith  by 
'  threshold,'  and  hoM  Taanath-shiloh  to  have  been 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Joseph 
which  ran  southwards  into  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  included  the  site  of  Shiloh. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TABAOTH,  1  Es  6»  W  (B  TajSoc4«,  A  To^cW),  and 
TABBAOTH  (n^vw),  Ezr  2«  (B  To/3(i»,  A  To/S/9oi4», 
Luc.  Taj9ai^)=:Neh  7^  (B  TapiiS,  A  and  Lnc  as 
before). — The  eponym  of  a  family  of  Nethinim 
who  are  said  to  nave  retained  with  ZembbabeL 

TABBATH  (nje;  B  Tofldfl,  A  To^dfl;  Tebbath).— 
The  Midianites,  after  Gideon's  night  attack,  fled 
to  Beth-shittah,  towards  Zererah,  as  far  as  the 
border  of  Abel-meholah  by  Tabbath  (Jg  7").  No 
trace  of  the  site  of  Tabbath  has  yet  been  found, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  the  Joraan  Valley,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  spot,  to  the  south  of 
Bethshean,  where  the  hills  of  Samaria  approach 
the  river.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TiBEEL  (*7«!^  <  God  u  good '  or  [Winckl.]  '  God 
is  wise ' ;  the  pointing  ^!<?9  in  Is  7*  may  be  simply 
due  to  pause  [Ols.,  KOnig],  or,  more  probably,  may 
be  designed  to  suggest  the  sense '  good  for  nothing ' 
[Sk  neg. ;  so  DeL,  DUlm.,  Niild.,  Duhm,  Stade, 
Marti,  and  Oxf.  Heb.  Xea;.],-  LXX  To^«>X).— 
1.  See  Rezin,  p.  267*.  3.  A  Persian  official  in 
Samaria  who  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  letter 
to  Artaxerzes,  which  was  designed  to  hinder  the 
rebuilding  of  tJie  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Ezr  4^ 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

TABELLIU8  (To^AXioi),  1  Es  8"  (LXX  >*)a 
Tabeel,  Ezr  4?. 

TABER.— Only  in  Nah  S^,  in  tiie  description  of 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  when  Huzzab  'is 
carried  away,  and  her  handmaids  mourn  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,  tabering  (Amer.  RV  'beating') 
upon  their  breasts'  [lit.  ' hearts ';jtn9?V*Sy  nSe^im;]. 
Beating  the  breast  was  a  familiar  Oriental  custom 
in  mourning  (see  the  illustration  in  Ball's  Light 
frwn  the  East,  p.  119,  and  of.  Is  32"  [RV,  but  the 
text  is  doubtful]).  The  word  here  used  means  lit. 
'  drumming '  (cf.  Ps  68",  its  only  other  occurrence, 
and  see  illustration  in  vol.  iiL  p.  462'*).  The  LXX 
00cyyi/x«'<u  implies  a  reading  n\sf;y9,  which  is  used 
in  Is  29*  of  the  voice  of  a  wailingwoman.  Stade 
is  inclined  to  prefer  this  to  the  MT. 

The  Engltah  word  'Ubar'  maul  a  nun  dnmi,  nnully 
■ooompanylDK  a  pipe,  both  butnunents  beins  played  by 
the  aame  performer.  Other  fomu  are  '  tabor,'  'taoour,'  and 
■tamboar';  and  dim.  forms  are  'tabret'  and  'tambourine.' 
VOn  words  are  originally  Arabic,  and  entered  the  Engllah 
languoce  through  Old  French,  a  itep  between  French  and 
ArablcMnr  the  Bpanlih.  For  the  nibet.  cL  Shake.  Wintet'i 
Tall,  IV.  ir.  US— '  u  yon  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door, 

Sou  would  never  danoe  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe.'  lb*  verb 
I  lanr,  oL  Obaooer,  Qtoa  If  omen,  S64— 

'  In  your  court  l(  many  a  loaengeour, .. . 
Tliat  tabonreD  In  your  eras  many  a  noa. 
Bight  after  hir  Imaginadoon.' 

J.  A.  SKLnn. 


TABERAH  (.TjK^e ;  LXX  "Ewvpurttis^—A  station 
in  Israel's  journeyings  in  the  wilderness  of  ParaB 
(Nu  11',  Dt  9").  Its  name  Tab'erah  (  = 'burning 
or  place  of  burning ')  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
it  'because  the  fire  of  the  LOBD  burnt  among 
them '  (Nu  11'  [prob.  E]).  The  place,  which  is  not 
named  in  the  itinerary  of  Nu  33,  has  not  been 
identified. 

TABESNICLE^ 

L  The  Tabernacle  of  the  oldest  iouroea. 
IL  The  Tabernacle  of  the  piieetly  writers.   The  Utenwy 
sourcee. 

UL  The  nomenclature  of  the  Tabernacle. 

hr  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Sanctuary  In  P. 

Nature  and  gradation  of  the  materials  employed  in  its 

conitruction. 

T.  General  arrangement  and  aymmetry  of  the  Sanctuary. 
The  Court  of  tlie  Dwelling. 

vL  The  furniture  of  the  Oourt-<a)  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering  ;  (i)  the  Laver. 

tO.  TheTabemaoleproper— (a)theOurtalnsandOoTeringa; 
(&)  the  wooden  Framework ;  (c)  the  arrangement  of 
Uie  Curtains,  the  dlTisians  of  the  Dwelling,  the  Veil 
and  the  Screen. 
tUL  Tbe  furniture  of  the  Holy  Place— <a)  the  Table  of  Shew- 
bread  or  PreMnoe-Taole ;  (i)  the  golden  Lampetand ; 
(e)  the  Altar  of  Incenae. 

is.  Tbe  furniture  of  the  Uoat  Holy  Place— tlie  Ark  and 
the  Propitiatory  or  Hercy^eat. 

z.  Erection  and  Oonaecration  of  the  Tabenuude. 

xL  The  Tabernacle  on  the  march. 

slL  The  Hiatoricilnr  of  P'a  Tabernacle. 
sOL  The  ruling  Ideas  and  religious  BigniUnanne  o(  Hw 
Tabernacle. 

Utenturai 

The  term  tabemanilum,  whence  'tabernacle'  of 
the  Eng.  VSS  since  Wyclif,  denoted  a  tent  with 
or  without  a  wooden  framework,  and,  like  the 
<rnin}  of  the  Gr.  translators,  was  used  in  the  Latin 
VSS  to  render  indiscriminately  the  hnk  or  eoats'- 
hair  'tent'  and  the  n^p  or  'booth'  (which  see) 
of  the  Hebrews.  Its  special  application  by  the 
Romans  to  the  tent  or  templum  minus  of  the  augurs 
made  it  also  a  not  altogether  inappropriate  ren- 
dering of  the  iJif'p  or  'dwelling'  or  the  priestly 
writers  (see  §  iii.),  by  which,  however,  the  etymo- 
logical signification  of  the  latter  was  disregarded, 
and  the  confusion  farther  increased.  Tbe  same 
confusion  reigns  in  our  AV.  The  Revisers,  as  they 
inform  as  in  their  preface,  have  aimed  at  greater 
uniformity  by  rendering  mishJcan  by  •  tabernacle' 
and  'ihel  by  'tent'  (as  AV  had  already  done  in 
certain  cases,  see  §  iiL).  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  they  did  not  render  the  Heb.  sukkSh 
with  equal  uniformity  by  '  booth '  {e.g.  in  Mt  17* 
and  parallels),  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Feast  of  Booths  (EV  Tabemacles)t 

L  The  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  oldest 
Sources. — Within  the  limits  of  this  art.  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  into  the 
problems  of  history  and  religion  to  which  the 
study  of  'the  tabernacle'  and  its  appointments,  as 
these  are  presented  by  the  priestly  authors  of  our 
Pentateuch,  introduces  the  student  of  the  OT. 
The  idea  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  Aaronio 
priesthood  and  ministering  Levites,  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  religious  institutions  of 
Israel  as  these  are  conceivea  and  formulated  in 
the  priestly  sources.  To  criticise  this  conception 
here— a  conception  which  has  dominated  Jewish 
and  Christian  thought  from  the  days  of  Ean  to 
our  own — would  lead  us  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  critical  controversy  which  has  raged  for  two 
centuries  round  the  literature  and  religion  of  the 
OT.  Such  a  task  is  as  impossible  to  compass  here 
as  it  is  unnecessary.  The  almost  universal  accept- 
ance by  OT  scholars  of  the  post-exilic  date  of  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  their  present  form  is 
evident  on  every  page  of  this  Dictionary.  On  this 
foundation,  therefore,  we  are  free  to  build  in  this 
article  without  the  necessity  of  letting  forth  at 
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every  stage  the  processes  by  which  the  critical 
resnlts  are  obtained. 

Now,  wbeQ  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentatench 
are  examined  in  tbe  same  spirit  and  by  the  same 
methods  as  prevail  in  the  critical  study  of  other 
ancient  literatures,  a  remarkable  divergence  of 
testimony  emerges  with  regard  to  the  tent  which, 
from  the  earliest  times,  was  employed  to  shelter 
the  sacred  ark.  In  the  article  Akk  (vol.  L  p.  149") 
attention  was  called  to  the  sudden  introduction  of 
the  '  tent '  in  the  present  text  of  Ex  SS'  as  of  some- 
thing with  which  the  readers  of  this  document — 
the  Fentateoch  source  £,  according  to  the  una- 
nimous verdict  of  modem  scholars — are  already 
familiar.  This  source,  as  it  left  its  author's  pen, 
must  have  contained  some  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark,  ()robab]y  from  the  offerings 
of  thepeople  (33")  as  m  the  parallel  narrative  of 
P  (25**v>  And  of  the  tent  required  for  its  proper 
protection.  Regarding  this  tent  we  are  supplied 
with  some  interesting  information,  which  may  be 
thus  summarized :— (a)  Its  name  was  in  Heb.  ohel 
mffed  (33',  AV  'the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion,' RV  'the  tent  of  meeting').  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  term  will  be  nilly  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  section  (§  iiL)  (h)  Its  situation  was 
'  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp,'  recall- 
ing the  situation  of  the  local  sanctuaries  of  a  later 
period,  outside  the  villages  of  Canaan  (see  HlOH 
Place,  Sanctuaky).  In  this  position  it  was 
pitched,  not  temporarily  or  on  special  occasions 
only,  but,  as  the  tenses  of  the  original  demand, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings (cf.  RV  V.'  '  Moses  used  to  take  the  tent  and 
to  pitch  it,'  etc.,  with  AV).  Above  all,  (e)  its  jwr- 
poBt  is  clearly  stated.  It  was  the  spot  where  J*, 
descending  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  tent  (v."-,  cf.  Nn  12«,  Dt  31"), 
■  met  his  servant  Moses  and  spake  unto  him  face 
to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  bis  friend'  (v."). 
On  these  occasions  Moses  received  those  special 
revelations  of  the  Divine  will  which  were  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  people.  To  the  tent 
of  meeting,  also,  every  one  repaired  who  had  occa- 
sion to  seek  J"  (v.'),  either  tor  an  oracle  or  for 
purposes  of  worship.  Finally,  {d)  its  tadiiuut  was 
the  young  Ephraimite  Joshua,  tbe  son  of  Nun, 
who '  departed  not  out  of  the  tent '  (v.",  cf.  Nu  11"), 
but  slept  there  as  the  guardian  of  the  ark,  as  the 
boy  Samuel  slept  in  the  saaotuaiy  at  Shiloh  (1  S 
3»*). 

The  same  representation  of  the  tent  as  pitched 
without  the  camp,  and  as  associated  with  Moses 
and  Joshua  in  particular,  reappears  in  the  narrative 
of  the  seventy  elders  (Nn  11™- '♦•*'),  and  in  the 
incident  <rf  Miriam's  leprosy  (12"'-,  note  esp.  v."-), 
both  derived  from  £ ;  also  in  the  reference,  based 
upon,  U  not  originally  part  of,  the  same  aonice,  in 

Tb*  interpretation  now  giren  o(  thli  hnpottwit  lectloD  of  the 
lffl*>*(Tt^^  source  ie  that  of  almost  all  recent  echolan,  including 
■o  strenuoui  an  opponent  of  the  Oraf-Wellbaueen  hypotheeii  aa 
August  Dillmann  (aee  hii  Oom.  in  lot.).  Little,  therefore,  need 
be  iald  by  way  <»  refutation  of  the  viewe  of  thoee  who  bare 
•odeavoured  to  luumoniie  thi*  earlier  repreientattoo  with  that 
which  dominate*  the  Frleetly  Code.  The  onW  one  o(  theae 
Tlewe  that  can  be  aaid  to  deaerre  eerioni  ooniideratlon  i*  that 
which  eeee  in  the  tent  oi  Ex  SS".  a  proriaional  tent  o(  meeting 
pending  the  oonetrootlon  of  tbe  tabernacle  proper.  This  in- 
tarpretatioD  1*  generally  oombined  with  the  theory  that  the  tent 
In  queatlon  waaorlginaUy  Uoaea'  private  tent— an  opinion  which 
date*  from  the  time  of  tbe  Or.  tranalators  (A^^i  HaMiii  ni> 
«iHin)>  mini,  arA.,  to  alao  Pesh.X  and  baa  found  favour  with 
oommentatcu*,  (ran  Basbi  downwards,  including  moat  English 
expoaitora  This  view  ia  a  prioK  plausible  enough,  but  it 
tails  to  r4ecea  befon  the  fact  diaoloaed  above,  that  the  aame 
representation  o(  the  tent  of  meeting  aituatiBd  without  the 
oamp,  with  Joehoa  aa  ita  aolitary  guardian,  is  found  in  the 
Fantateuch,  even  afUit  the  eraetion  IA«  more  tpUrutid  tuber- 
made  <J  the  pHeetlf  vriten.  Moreover,  there  ia  no  hint  in  the 
tnct  of  Ex  8S7-U  of  the  temporary  nature  of  the  tent ;  on  the 
eontraiy,  aa  w*  hare  aaco,  tba  tenaes  employed  are  intended 
to  Jeaoribe  the  hsWtesl  cnatom  ol  the  Hsbiewasnd  their  leader 


daring  the  whole  period  of  tbe  waoderingi.  Tbe  dosing  veret 
of  the  aection,  flnallT,  provea  ooncloaivery  that  Hoaes  had  hli 
abode  elsewhere,  and  only  visited  the  tent  when  he  wished  to 
meet  with  J".  At  the  same  time,  the  preaervation  of  this 
aeetion  of  E  by  the  final  editor  of  the  Pentateuch,  nhen  the 
preceding  account  ol  the  construction  of  the  ark  (ct.  Dt  ID'-' 
with  Driver'a  note)  was  excised,  can  hardly  be  explained  other- 
wise than  by  the  supposition  that  he  regarded  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing here  described  as  having  some  such  provisional  character 
aa  this  theory  presuppoee*. 

During  the  conquest  and  settlement,  tbe  tent  of 
meeting  presumably  continued  to  shelter  tbe  ark 
(which  see)  until  superseded  by  the  more  substan- 
tial '  temple '  of  J'  at  Shiloh.  The  picture  of  this 
temple  (''^'n)  with  its  door  and  doorposts  (1  S 1*  3") 
disposes  of  the  late  gloss  (2^^*),  based  on  a  similar 
gloss.  Ex  38*,  which  assumes  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  tent  of  meeting  (see  tbe  Comm.  in  loe.). 
So,  too,  Ps  78",  which  speaks  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh  as  a  tent  and  a  tabernacle  (misAkdn),  ia 
of  too  uncertain  a  date  to  be  placed  against  the 
testimony  of  the  earlier  historian.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  the  older  sources  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
(IS  4ff.)  there  is  no  mention  of  any  special  pro- 
tection for  the  ark  until  we  read  of  the  tent 
pitched  for  it  by  David  in  hia  new  capital  on  Mt. 
Zion  (2  S  6",  cf.  I  Ch  16',  and  the  phrase  'within 
curtains,"  2  S  7»,  1  Ch  17").  The  later  author  of 
2  S  7*,  however,  evidently  thought  of  the  ark  aa 
boused  continuonsly  from  the  beginning  in  a  tent. 
'  I  have  not  dwelt  in  an  bouse,'  J"  is  represented 
as  saying, '  since  the  day  that  I  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even  to  this  day,  but 
have  walked  in  a  tent  {'onel)  and  in  a  tabernacle 
{mishkan},'  or,  as  the  text  should  more  probably 
run,  'from  tent  to  tent,  and  from  tabernacle  to 
tabernacle'  (so  Klost.,  Budde,  basing  on  1  Ch 
11').  David's  tent  was  known  as  '  the  tent  of  J" 
(1  K2^-).  Before  it  stood  the  essential  accom- 
paniment of  every  sanctuary,  an  altar,  to  which 
the  right  of  asylum  belonged  (ti.  1"*).  What  the 
tent  may  have  contained  in  addition  to  the  sacred 
ark  is  unknown,  with  the  exception,  incidentally 
mentioned,  of  '  the  horn  of  oil,'  with  the  contents 
of  which  Zadok  the  priest  anointed  the  youthful 
Solomon  (»6. 1").  A  solitary  reference  to '  the  tent 
of  meeting '  in  a  pre-exilic  document  yet  remains, 
viz.  the  late  gloss  1  K  8*,  the  unhistorical  character 
of  which  is  now  admitted  (see  Kittel,  Benzinger, 
ete.,  in  loc.,  and  cf.  Wellh.  Prolep.  [Eng.  tr.]  43 f.). 

To  sum  up  our  investigation,  it  may  be  afBnned 
that  the  author  of  2  S  7  not  only  accurately  repre- 
sents the  facts  of  history  when  he  descrioes  the 
ark  as  having  been  moved  '  from  tent  to  tent  and 
from  tabernacle  to  tabernacle,'  but  reflects  with 
equal  accuracy  the  opinion  of  early  times  that  a 
simple  tent  or  tabernacle  was  tne  appropriate 
housing  for  the  ancient  palladium  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes.  This  is  confirmed  both  by  the  analogy  of 
the  practice  of  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  race, 
and  by  incidental  references  from  the  period  of 
religious  decadence  in  Israel,  which  imply  that 
tent-shrines  were  familiar  objects  in  connexion 
with  the  worship  at  the  high  places  (2  K  23'  RVm, 
Ezk  16** ;  cf.  the  names  OMibah  and  OMibamah, 
and  art.  Oholah). 

iL  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Wbttebs. 
— Tht  literary  eourcet. — These  are  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  hand  of  the  authors  of  the  great 
priestly  document  of  the  Pentateuch.  Thia  docu- 
ment, as  has  long  been  recognized,  is  not  the 
product  of  a  single  pen,  or  even  of  a  single  period. 

The  results  which  recent  orltldam  has  aobtored  in  diwn- 
tangling  and  exhibiting  the  various  strata  of  tbe  oompoeit* 
literary  work  denoted  by  tbe  convenient  symbol  P,  end  tbe 
grounds  on  which  these  results  are  based,  must  be  sought  else 
where,  as,  a.;.,— to  name  only  a  few  aooeasibls  in  English,— 
Euenen,  Heaatmuh,  lifL,  Driver,  LOT*  40 ft.,  tbe  more  elabor- 
ate tables  of  tbe  Oitford  BexaUioh,  L  256,  261,  U.  188,  and  tbe 
art  EiODUB  in  voL  L  p  Soeft.,  with  the  table,  pt  810>>.  Refer- 
ence may  alao  be  mads  here  to  tbe  present  writer's  lortboominf 
commentary  on  Exodvtt  In  the  Internet.  OiiUcal  Series. 
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The  sections  of  the  Pentatench  dealing  with  the 
•abject  of  this  art.  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Ex  25-29,  a  fairly  homogeneous  section  (bat 
cf.  Oxf.  Sex.  iL  120)  of  the  main  or  groond-stock 
of  P  (hence  the  symbol  P*),  containing  minute 
directions  for  the  oonstmction  of  the  fomiture  and 
fabric  of  the  sanctoaiy  (25-27),  followed  by  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  priestly  garments  (28)  and  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (29). 

(2)  Ex  30.  31,  a  set  of  instructions  supplementary 
to  the  foregoing.  For  their  secondary  character 
(hence  the  symbol  F*)  see  the  authorities  cited 
above  and  §  viii.  (c)  below. 

(3)  Ex  36-10,  also  a  fairly  homogeneous  block  of 
narrative,  reprodaced  in  the  main  verbatim  from 
25-31  '  with  the  simple  substitution  of  past  tenses 
for  future,'  bat  in  a  systematic  order  which  em- 
bodies the  contents  of  30.  31  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  older  narrative  25  £f.  (see  authorities  as 
above).  It  is  therefore  younger  than  either  of 
these  sections,  hence  also  P*.  The  critical  problem 
is  here  complicated  by  the  striking  divergence  of 
the  LXX  in  form  and  matter  from  uie  MT,  to  some 
points  of  which  attention  will  be  called  in  the  sequel. 

(4)  Na  V-  7"  contain  various  references  to 
the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  which  also  belong 
to  the  secondary  strata  of  P  (see  Nuhbebs,  vol. 
liL  p.  568).  To  these  sources  have  to  be  added  the 
description  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  1  K  6ff. 
and  the  sketch  of  Ezekiel's  temple  (Ezk  40  ff.), 
which  disclose  some  remarkable  analogies  to  the 
tabernacle.  The  references  to  the  latter  in  the 
Bks.  of  Chronicles  are  of  value,  as  showing  how 
completely  the  later  Heb.  literature  is  dominated 
by  the  conceptions  of  the  Priestly  Code.  Outside 
the  Canon  of  the  OT,  the  most  important  sources 
are  the  sections  of  Josephns'  AnHqu^iet  which 
deal  with  the  tabernacle  (m.  vL),  Philo's  Dt  Vita 
Movtit  (ed.  Mangey,  vol.  iL  p.  146  B.,  Bohn's  tr.  iiL 
88  n,),  and  the  3rd  cent,  treatise,  containing  a 
systematic  presentation  of  the  views  of  the  Jewish 
authorities,  iseton  nsSen  wi'ia  (ed.  Flosch,  Die 
Baraijtha  von  der  HertteUung  der  Sti/tshutte ; 
Eng.  tr.  by  Barclay,  The  Talmud,  334 ff.).  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  finally,  supplies  us  with 
the  first  Christian  int«arpretation  of  the  taber- 
nacle (§  ziiL ). 

iiL  The  Nomenclature  OF  THE  Tabebnaclb.* 
— (a)  In  our  oldest  sources  the  sacred  tent  receives, 
as  wo  have  seen,  the  special  designation  (1)  nxHo  V^k 
'dhel  md'id  (Ex  SSC,  Nn  11"  12*.  Dt  31",  aU  most 
probably  from  E).  This  designation  is  also  found 
about  130  times  in  the  priestly  sections  of  the 
Hexateuch. 

The  verb  (lyi)  (ram  which  ijnD  li  derived  ilgnUlei  'to 
appoint  a  time  or  plaoe  of  meeting,'  in  the  Nipfaal  'to  meet  tj 
appointment'  (often  In  P>  Hence  ngto  Vqk--M  the  name  it 
understood  bv  F,  at  loaat  rigniflee  ■  the  tent  of  maetliut '  (eo 
BV)  or  'tent  o(  ti7«t'  (OTJC*  24SX  the  (pot  which?'  haa 
appointed  to  meet  or  hold  tryst  with  Hoeee  and  with  laraeL 
Afthia  meeting  ii  mainly  (or  the  porpoee  <rf  apeiJdng  with  them 
(Ex  2»«  8S",  No  7»  etaX  o(  declaring  Hia  will  to  them,  the 
ezpreaaion  'tent of  meeting'  la  practically  equivalent  to  'tent 
of  revelation'  OMTer,  LetU.  itt,  following  Ewald'a  'Often- 
lMrong«xelt'>  It  haa  lately  been  anggaated  that  behind  tbia 
liaa  a  more  primitive  meaning.  From  the  tact  tliat  one  of 
the  tnnctlona  of  the  Babylonian  prieatboad  was  to  determine 
the  proper  time  ((tddnu,  from  the  aama  coot  as  id)  for  an 
ondeitaUng,  Zimmem  haa  tuggeated  that  tha  axpreaaion  7nM 
nsno  may  originally  have  denoted  '  the  tent  where  the  proper 
Hme  tor  an  undertaking  waa  determined,'  in  other  words,  *  tent 
of  the  oracle '  (OrakeUm).  See  Zimmam,  Btilr&gt  fur  KttmtniM 
i.  tab.  SeKgim,  p.  88  n.  t  (ct.  Haupt,  JBL,  1900,  p.  St).  Still 
another  view  of  F'a  nse  of  the  term  ijfio  haa  recently  been 
suggested  (Meinbold,  DU  ladt  Joint*,  1900,  p.  >(.>  ?, 
according  to  Mirinhold,  fatendi  to  give  to  tiis  older  term  p^ii 
lSto)a(  » the  same  algnlflnanne  aa  his  own  nriiQ  Sgk  <tent  of 


*  Of.  the  iomslive  nott  oa  the  variooa  designations  vt  the 
tahamacls  with  the  Interancet  therefrom  in  Oif.  Eta.  IL  UO ; 
alao  Klostamann  in  the  Xmf  MraMMka  XsAidk.  1807,  WS. ; 
Vsitoott,  aonm,  SB*  tL 


the  testimony '(sea  Na  10  belowX  by  giving  to  Oie  Ntidial  at 
('make  known,' '  reveal  one's  self,'  as  above)  the  aense  of  *!<](  'to 
testify  of  one's  sell'  The  LXX,  there(ore,  according  to  this 
acholar,  was  perfectly  Justified  In  rendering  both  the  above 
designations  Dv  exnxfi  /jmpnfitv  (see  below^  The  rendering 
of  AV  'tabernaola  of  tha  contraction  *  is  baaed  on  a 
mistaken  Interpretation  of  the  word  mS»i,  as  it  aynonymoua 
with  the  cognate  n^s. 

(2)  The  rimple  expression  'the  tent'  (>nkr!)  is  found  hi  P  10 
times  (Ex  "  et&X  We  have  ahready  (i  i.)  met  with  the  title 
(3)'thetentof  J"'(lK£>»r-).  To  these  maybe  added(4)'the 
house  of  the  tent '  (1  Ch  0»),  and  (fi)  ■  the  house  of  J" '  (Ex  £Si<i)i 

(t)  In  addition  to  the  older  'tent  of  meeting'  a  new  and 
characteristic  designation  Is  used  extensively  in  P,  vi&  (6) 
mithkdn  (about  100  times  in  the  liex.),  'the  place  where  J" 
dwells'  (];«'),  'dwelling,'  'habitation'  (so  lindale);  by  AV 
rendered  equally  with  Vnk '  tabernacle '  (but  1  Oh  0>*  *  dwelling- 
place 'X  A  marked  ambiguity,  however,  attaches  to  Vt  use  of 
thistmn.  On  its  first  occurrence  (Ex  261^  it  manifestly  denotes 
the  whole  Ikbiic  of  the  tabernacle,  and  so  frequently.  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  fuller  (7)  '  dwelling  (EV  *  tabernacle ')  of 
J'"  found  in  Lv  174  (here  |  m,  kjs  etc.,  1  Ch  IfiX  21»),  and 
to  'the  dwelling  of  the  testimony'  (No.  11  belowX  In  other 
passages  it  denotes  the  tapestry  curtains  with  their  supporting 
frames  wtiioh  constitute  'the  dwelling'  par  txeelUnce  (261- u 
atcX  and  to  exijresaly  in  the  designation  (8)  'dwelling  (EV 
'tabernacle ' )  of  the  tent  of  meeting' (Ex  89>*  40*  etc.,  1  Oh  6>>). 
In  the  passages  Just  dted  and  in  some  others  where  the  'Mm 
and  the  mithkan  are  clearly  distinguished  ft.g.  Ex  tsn  S8*> 
4037C  Nu  8»  V),  the  AV  has  rendered  the  former  by  'tent' 
and  the  latter  by  '  tabernacle,'  a  dlstinotion  now  consistently 
carried  through  by  RV."  In  1  Oh  ««  CUT  n]  we  have (»)  'the 
dwelling  of  the  house  of  God.' 

(s)  Alao  peculiar  to  P  and  the  later  writers  Influenced  by  him 
Is  the  designation  (10)  nrxil}  S^k  (No  »u  etc.,  2  Oh  2iS,  BV 
throughout  'tent  of  tha  tetthnony ' ;  so  AV  in  Nn  9^,  but  else- 
where 'the  tabernacle  of  witness').  The  tabernacle  was  so 
called  as  oontalning  'the  ark  of  the  testimony'  (see  |  ix.> 
Hence  too  the  parallel  dedgnatlon  (11)  misi;  \^t>  (Ex  88>i,  Nu 
IBA  eta ,  EV  '  tabernacle  of  [the]  testimony  'X 

(iQ  In  addition  to  these  we  Ibid  the  more  general  term  (12) 
t>^p '  holy  plaoe  or  sanctoaiy,'  applied  to  the  tabernacle  (Ex 
2^  and  often;  In  tiie  Law  o(  HoUneat  (Lv  17f(.)  abnott  ex- 
olurively. 

Passing  to  the  venlons  that  have  Influenced  our  own,  we  find 
as  regards  the  LXX  a  uniformity  greater  even  than  in  our  AV. 
Owing  to  the  confusion  of  j^Q  and  (bothsnair<)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  IK'S  and  ing  on  the  other  (bat  at  Heinhold, 
«p.  eit.  Sf-X  we  have  the  all  but  univeraal  rendering  4  ranm)  n> 
liMfnfm), '  the  tent  of  the  testimony,'  to  represent  (IX  (8),  (lOX 
and  (11)  above.  This,  along  with  the  tople  nmti,  is  the  NT 
designation  (Ac  AV  •  tabernacle  of  witness,'  Rev  1£>  AV 
'  tebemacle  of  the  testimony  'i  In  Wis  08,  Sbr  W9  we  have  a 
new  title  (IS)  'the  sacred  tent'  (#am^  kyU,  with  which  at.  the 
Itfk  nni  of  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Died.  Sic.  xx.  6BX  The  Old 
List,  and  Vulg.  follow  the  LXX  with  the  rendering  tabemaaiium 
and  tab.  Uttimmii,  though  trequenUy  also  ('habitually  in 
Numbers,'  Westcott,  Bp.  to  tb*  Btbrewt,  234 1)  tab.  /aderit, 
ths  Ul^a  based  on  tiie  designaUon  of  the  ark  aa  the  *ark  of  Uie 
covenant'  (see  i  lx.X  As  to  the  older  Eng.  VSS,  finally,  thote 
of  Hereford  and  Purvey  follow  the  Vulg.  oleeely  with  'tab,  of 
witness,  witnessyntra,  testimonye,'  and  ^tab.  of  the  boond  of 
pees  (t.  /aedtrUy  Tlndale  on  the  other  hand  follows  LXX  with 
the  rendering  'tab.  of  witnesse'  (or  (1)  and  (lOX  but  then 
again  he  restores  the  distinction  between  'iM  and  mithkan 
by  rendering  the  latter  '  habitacion,'  except  in  the  case  of  (7X 
'tiu  dwellinge-place  of  the  Lorde.'  Ooverdale  in  the  main 
follows  Tindjae.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  disUnition  was 
oblitertted  in  the  later  veraloos. 

It.  The  cnderlyino  Conception  of  the 
Tabebnacle  -  Sanctvabt. — Nature  and  grada- 
tion of  the  tnaterials  emploj/ed  in  its  eonitruction. — 
In  Ezekiel's  great  picture  of  the  ideal  Israel  of  the 
Restoration  (Ezk  40 'the  raling  conception  is 
that  of  J' dwelling  in  visible  glory  in  his  sanctuary 
in  Uie  midst  of  his  people.'  The  prophet's  one  aim 
is  to  help  forward  the  realization  of  the  earlier 
promise  of  J*:  'My  dwelling  {mishkan)  shall  be 
with  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people'  (37").  The  same  grand  conception, 
the  same  high  ideal,  took  possession  of  the  pnestly 
writers  on  whom  Ezekiel's  mantle  felL  The 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  whole  theooratic 
structure  of  the  Priestly  C!ode  is  the  provision  of 

*  The  anthors  of  the  Oi^oKl  BtxatauA  call  attention  to  'the 
carious  fact  that  in  Ex  26-27"  the  sanctuary  is  always  called 
the  "dwelling"  [mithkan],  while  in  28.  28  this  name  is  rephuxd 
iQ'theolder  term  "  tentol  meeting."  ,  . .  The  UUe  "dwelling' 
Is,  of  course,  freely  osed  in  the  gnat  repetition,  Ex  86-40,  but 
ths  main  portions  of  the  Piiestly  Law  In  LaTtUaat  Ignore  It 
01. 120,  where  see  tor  suggested  expUnatkwX 
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a  sanotnarjr,  which  in  its  fabric,  in  its  pertonnel, 
and  in  all  its  appointments,  shall  be  for  future 
ages  the  ideal  of  a  fit  dwelling  for  J*,  the  holy 
covenant  God  of  the  community  of  Israel,  once 
again  restored  to  His  favour.  That  this  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  to  approach  our  study 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  priestly  writers  is  placed 
beyond  question,  not  only  by  the  characteristic 
designation  of  the  tabernacle  proper  as  the  miskhdn 
or  dwelling  (see  above,  8  iiiOi  but  by  the  express 
statement  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  section : 
'  Let  them  make  rae  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell 
among  them'  (Ex  25».  cf.  29"). 

Such  a  dwelling  could  only  be  one  reared  in 
accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  J'  Himself. 
Moses,  accordingly — according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  P — is  summoned  to  meet  J*  in  the  cloud 
that  rested  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai,  soon  after  the 
arrival  there  of  the  children  of  Israel  {"Ex  24'"- ). 
The  command  is  given  to  summon  the  Israelites 
to  make  volnntary  offerings  of  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  the  sanctuary.  A 
pattern  or  model  of  this  dwelling  and  of  all  ite 
furniture  is  sho^vn  to  Moses,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  instructed  in  every  detail  by  J*  Himself  (Ex 
26>-»  [P»J  =  35*-»  [P"!  cf.  38"-^).  In  the  later 
strata  of  P  we  find  the  call  of  Bezalel  (so  RV), 
the  son  of  Uri,  and  his  endowment  by  J*  as  con- 
structor-in-chief,  assisted  by  Oholiab  ( A  V  Aholiab), 
the  son  of  Ahisamach  (31>-n=35«'-^'  SS"*  ). 

A  list  of  the  materials  employed  is  succinctly 
given  at  the  head  of  each  section  (25"- =35"-). 
Of  these  the  three  great  metals  of  antiquity, 
bronze  (see  Brass),  e^ver,  and  gold,  are  nsed  in 
a  significant  gradation  as  we  proceed  from  the 
outer  court  to  the  innermost  sanctuary.  Of  the 
last-named,  two  varieties  are  employed — the  ordi- 
nary gold  of  commerce,  and  a  superior  qni^ity  in 
which  the  pure  metal  was  more  completely  sepa- 
rated from  its  native  alloys,  hence  laiown  as  re- 
fined or  '  pure '  gold  (i^np  an]).  As  to  the  technical 
lifcatment  of  the  metals,  we  find  various  methods 
employed.  Thev  might  be  used  in  plain  blocks  or 
Euaba,  as  for  the  bases  of  pillars  and  tor  the  mercy- 
seat  ;  or  they  might  be  beaten  into  plates  (Nn 
17*  [Heb.  16^)  and  sheets  (Ez  38*)  for  the  sheath- 
ing of  large  surfaces,  like  the  great  altar,  the 
frames  (but  see  §  vii.  (&)),  and  most  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  most  artistic  work  is  the  hammered 
or  repoutti  work  in  gold,  of  which  the  cherubim 
and  the  candlestick  are  examples.* 

The  wood  used  throughout  was  that  of  the  tree 
named  n^t*  tMHah  (AV  '  shittim  wood,'  RV  '  acacia 
wood'),  now  usutJly  identified  with  the  Acacia 
teyal  or  A.  nilotiea  (see,  further,  Shittah).  Its 
wood  is  noted  for  its  durability  (of.  LXX  render- 
ing {i!\a  itft/rra).  We  come  next  to  a  graduated 
series  of  products  of  the  loom.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  we  have  the  simple  thesh  (i>i>).  This 
material  has  been  variously  identified  with  linen, 
cotton,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  The  history  of 
the  textile  fabrics  of  antiquity  favours  linen  (see 
Linen,  and  Dillmann's  elaborate  note,  Exod,- 
Levit.*  305  ff.).  A  superior  quality  of  it  was 
termed  '  fine  twined  linen '  (•^^^p  tfv),  spun  from 

Jam  of  which  each  thread  was  composed  of  many 
elicate  strands.  When  dyed  with  the  costly 
Phoenician  dyes,  both  yam  and  cloth  received  the 
names  of  the  dyes,  'blue,  purple,  and  scarlet' 
(25'*  eta).  The  nrst  two  represent  different  shades 

*  No  aoooont  Is  Ukan  here  of  the  qtuuiUtlea  o(  theee  metele 
provided  (or  the  tabernacle,  (or  the  paamge  Ex  88**^  was  long 
wo  reoognixed  (Popper,  Der  MN.  BeritlU  iOitr  dit  Sti/UiiUtt, 
1862)  •>  a  late  inaerUon  in  » late  oontaxt.  This  i*  erident  (rom 
the  one  (act  alone  that  the  ailver,  which  prorided,  inttr  aUa,  (or 
the  Mcketa  or  bases  at  a  talent  eaofa.  Is  thoogbt  to  be  the  pro- 
duce o(  the  poll-tax  o(  haU  a  ahekel,  which  waa  not  Inatitated 
till  aooM  Ume  altar  tht  tahemaole  bad  been  iat  ap(cl  Nu  11 
withKxMii 


of  purple  (see  CoLonBS),  and  may  be  oonveniently 
rendered  by  '  violet '  and  '  purple '  respectively. 
The  spinning  of  the  yarn  was  the  work  of  the  - 
women,  the  weaving  of  it  the  work  of  the  men 
(35"-'*,  cf.  39*).  Among  the  latter  a  clear  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  the  ordinary  weaver 
and  the  more  artbtio  tUffem  and  (U>*heb,  who  re- 
present respectively  the  two  forms  of  textile 
artistry  practised  irom  time  immemorial  in  the 
E^t — embroidery  and  tapestry.  The  r6kem  or 
embroiderer  (so  RV)  received  the  web,  complete  is 
warp  and  weft,  from  the  loom,  and  worked  hii 
figures  in  colours  upon  it  with  the  needle.  The 
Msheb  (lit.  'inventor,'  'artist,'  as  31* ;  EV  'cun- 
ning workman '),  on  the  other  hand,  worked  at  the 
loom,  weaving  with  'violet,  purple,  and  scarlet' 
yam  (cf.  LXX  28'  i^orrdr  rocKtXraS)  his 

figures  into  the  warp,  and  producing  the  tapestry 
for  which  the  East  has  always  been  famed.  A 
gradation  from  without  inwards,  similar  to  that 
in  the  application  of  the  metals,  will  meet  us  in 
the  employment  of  these  varied  prodncte  of  the 
loom. 

V.  The  oenekal  Arranoeuent  and  Sth- 

HETRY  OF  THE  SANCTUARY.  — TA*  Court  of  th» 
Dwdling  (Ex  27»-"  [P»]=38»-*  [P*]  j  cf.  Josephns, 
Ant.  III.  vL  2). — Once  again  we  must  start  from 
Ezekiel.  For  the  realization  of  his  great  ideal, 
Ezekiel  places  his  new  temple  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  tract  of  country,  25,000  cubits  in  the 
side,  'a  holy  portion  of  the  land'  (Ezk  45"' 
48"-).  Withm  this  area  is  a  still  more  sacred 
precinct,  the  property  of  the  priests  alone,  who 
thus  surround  the  temple  on  every  side  to  guard 
it  from  possible  profanation.  The  same  i^a  of 
the  unapproachable  sanctity  of  the  wilderness 
'  dwelling '  is  emphasized  by  P  through  his  well- 
known  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites.  Around  four  sides  of  a  huge 
square  the  tents  are  pitched,  three  tribes  on 
each  side  (Nu  2>*-  Vf"-).  Within  this  square 
is  another,  the  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  tiie 
priests  and  the  three  divisions  of  tne  Levites, 
the  sons  of  Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari  (Na 
S*"-)-  In  the  centre  of  thu  second  square,  finally, 
we  find  the  sacred  enclosure  (W/<«rot)  wUch  con- 
stitutes the  wilderness  sanctuary.  This  enclosure 
is  the  *  court  of  the  dwelling'  "vq  87*, 

aiiXii  rflt  ricifnfs,  atrium  tabemaculi),  a  rectangular 
space,  lying  east  and  west,  100  cubits  *  in  length 
by  60  in  breiadth  (proportion  2 : 1) — in  other  words, 
a  space  made  up  of  two  squares,  each  60  cubits  in 
the  side.  At  this  point  it  will  help  us  to  over- 
come subsequent  difliculties  if  we  look  moTe 
closely  at  the  proportions  of  the  sanctuary  as  a 
whole,  as  revealed  by  the  accompanying  diagram. 
Beginning  with  the  eastern  square  we  note  as  ita 
most  prominent  feature  the  altar  of  bnmt-offering, 
lying  'four  square'  (6  cubits  by  6)  presumably  ai 
tne  intersection  of  the  diagonals.  In  the  weitem 
square  stands  '  the  dwelling,'  occupying  three  of 
the  small  plotted  squares,  of  10  cubits  each  way, 
its  length  being  to  iu  breadth  in  the  proportion  of 
3 : 1.  Like  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Ezekiel, 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  tiie  outer  and  inner 
sanctuary,  in  the  proportion  of  2: }.  Tho  latter 
is  the  true  sanctuary,  the  special  abode  of  J',  a 
perfect  cube,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  each 
dimension  one -half  of  the  inner  shrine  of  the 
Solomonic  temple.  It  stands  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  its  square,  while  its  own  centre  in  turn 
is  occupied  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  objects 
in  the  sanctuary,  the  ark,  the  throne  of  J',  the 
dimensions  of  which,  we  shall  find,  are  5x3x3 
half-cubits.  These  data  are  meanwhile  sufficient 
to  prove  P's  love  for  'order,  measure,  number 

*  Tha  langth  of  Pa  oaUt  Is  nncartaiii.  For  coavaalanoe  of 
rantoning  it  maj  be  taken  aa  18  inchea. 
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and  evstem,'  which  has  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics.  From 
the  first  section  of  Genesis  (I'-S*)  onwards,  with  its 
arrangement  by  10  and  7  and  3  (see  art.  Number, 
voL  iiL  p.  665*),  his  genealogies,  his  chronology, 
his  theoiy  of  the  religions  development  of  Israel, 
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are  all  constructed  on  a  definite  system.*  Nowhere 
is  this  fondness  for  symmetry  and  proportion  so 
evident  as  in  the  measarements  of  the  tabernacle. 
Three,  /our,  seven,  ten,  their  parte  and  multiples, 
dominate  the  whole  (see  farther,  §  xiii. ).  The  desire 
to  preserve  the  proportion  and  ratio  of  certain  parts 
and  measarements  has  led  to  awkwardness  and 
even  inconsiBtency  in  other  parts — a  fact  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  not  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  path  of  those  that  attempt  to  construct 
the  tabemade  from  the  data  of  the  priestly  writers. 

The  conrt  of  the  tabernacle  is  screened  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  encampment  by  five  white  enrtains 
(cy^D  l^d'tm)  of  *  fine  twined  linen '  of  the  uniform 
height  of  5  cubita,  but  of  varying  length.  Those 
on  the  N.  and  S.  long  sides  measure  each  100  cubits, 
that  on  the  W.  60,  while  the  two  remaining  cur- 
tains of  15  cabito  each  screen  off  the  B.  ride,  one 
on  either  hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  court.  The 
latter  is  a  space  of  20  cubits,  which  is  closed  by  a 
hanging  or  portiere  (^99)  of  the  second  grade  of 
workmanship  explained  above,  i.e.  embroidered  in 
colours  on  a  white  ground.  All  six  hangings  are 
suspended  from  pillars  of  the  same  height,  stuiding 
on  bases  {m,  EV  '  sockets ')  of  bronze.  The  shape 
and  size  of  these  bases  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Elsewhere  in  OT  (Ca  5",  Job  38*,  and  corrected 
text  of  Ezk  41")  nc  is  base  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  plinth  on  which  a  pillar  or  an  altar  stands. 
So  most  probably  in  the  case  before  us,  the  wooden 
pillar  bemg  sunk  well  into  the  plinth  (so  the 
Baraitha),  whieh  would  thus  be  reckoned  to  the 
lieight  of  the  pillar.  The  pillars  were  then  kept 
in  position  by  means  of  tne  usual  '  cords 't  or 

*  CI.  Dillmann,  Ifum.-J<mia,  049  f.,  who  alio  oonaidera  P  to 
bara  dbtlngulshed  four  periods  ol  the  world's  hiitoiy  char- 
loteriied  by  the  decreadDg  length  ol  human  life  In  the  propor- 
tlon8:4:S:l. 

t  ThcM  an  flnt  mentioned  in  ^  Of* 'the  pins  of  thecoorti 
mi  their  oonto,'  8SM  eto.). 
VOU  IT, 


stays  (DTci-p)  fastened  to  pegs  or  'pins'  (Mio;)  of 
bronze  stuck  in  the  ground.  This  seems  prefer- 
able to  the  view  first  suggested  by  Josephns  that 
the  bases  ended  in  spikes  {rmpwr^ptt)  like  that  by 
which  the  butt-end  of  a  spear  was  stuck  in  the 
ground — a  method  scarcely  in  place  in  the  sand 
of  the  desert.  According  to  P*  (38"),  the  pillars 
had  capitals  (EV  '  chapiters')  overlaid  with  silver. 
Further,  '  the  hooks  or  pegs  (0<d)  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fiUeto  (D'pn»q)  shall  be  of  rilver'  (27"^,  bat 
38"  makes  the  latter  only  overlaid  with  silver). 
The  word  rendered  'fillet'  probablv  signifies  a 
band  or  necking  of  sUver  (Ew.,  Dill,  et  cU.)  at 
the  base  of  the  capital,  rather  than,  as  is  more 
generally  supposed,  silver  rods  connecting  the 
pillars.  And  this  for  three  reasons  :  (1)  only  on 
this  view  is  the  phrase  '  filleted  with  silver '  (27") 
intelligibls ;  (2)  no  mention  is  made  of  any  suon 
connecting-roils  in  the  minute  directions  for  the 
transport  of  the  tabernacle  furniture  (Nu  4) ;  and 
(3)  the  screen  and  veil  of  the  tabernacle  proper 
(§  vii.  (c))  were  evidently  attached  to  their  pillan 
by  hooks. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  our  first  difficulty. 
How  are  the  pillarsplaced,  on  what  principle  are 
they  reckoned  (27"*)  t  Ezekiel  begins  tne  de- 
scription of  his  outer  court  with  the  wall  '  round 
about'  (40*).  P  does  likewise,  only  his  curtain- 
wall  is  like  a  mathematical  line,  naving  length 
without  breadth.  It  is  as  though  the  wntor  were 
working  from  a  ground -plan  like  our  diagram. 
The  periphery  of  the  court  measures  300  cubita 
This  and  no  more  is  the  length  of  his  six  curtains. 
Not  even  in  the  case  of  the  entrance  portitoe  is 
allowance  made  for  folds* — the  first  hint  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  ideal,  not  an  actual,  oonstmc- 
tion.  The  pillars  must  be  thought  of  as  standing 
inside  the  curtains,  otherwise  they  would  not 
belong  to  the  sanctuary  at  aU.  "The  principle 
on  which  they  are  reckoned  is  dear.  It  is  that 
one  jnllar,  and  one  only,  i$  eueigned  to  every  ^ve 
cubits  of  curtain.  Now,  a  onrtain  of  20  cubits' 
len^h,  like  the  entrance  screen,  reauires  not  four, 
which  is  the  number  assigned  to  it,  but  five  pillars ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  each  of  the  two  smaller 
curtains  on  either  side  of  it  requires  four  pillars, 
not  three,  and  so  with  the  rest.  But  to  have 
counted  twenty-one  pillars  for  the  sides,  eleven 
for  the  end  curtain,  and  6+4-1-4  for  the  front, 
would  have  spoUed  the  symmetry,  and  so  the 
artificial  method  of  the  text  is  adopted.  Counting 
four  for  the  entrance,  as  on  the  diagram,  and  three 
for  the  curtain  to  the  left  (vv."-"),  we  proceed 
round  the  court,  reckoning  always  from  the  first 
comer  pillar  met  with  and  counting  no  pillar 
twice.  It  is  thus  absurd  to  charge  P  with  mis- 
calculation, as  his  latest  commentator  still  does 
(Baentsch,  in  loc.).  But  the  charge  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  detarmiuation  to  reckon  the  pillars  on 
the  E.  side  as  only  ton  in  all,  arranged  symmetri- 
cally as  3 + 4  -t-  3  ( when  there  are  really  eleven),  and 
those  of  the  N.  and  S.  rides  as  multiples  of  ten. 

vL  Thb  FtmNiTxnuc  of  thb  Coubt.— (a)  The 
altar  of  burnt  -  offering.  Ex  27>-*=38>-*  [LXX 
38''-**]. — In  the  centre  01  the  court,  as  the  sym- 
metry re<juires,  stands  '  the  altar '  (27'  RV ;  for 
the  signihcance  of  the  article  see  §  viiL  (c))  of  the 
sanctuary,  also  termed  more  precisely  '  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering '  (30"  31*  and  oft.),  and,  from  its 
appearance,  '  the  altar  of  bronze,  AV  '  brazen 
altar'  (38*>  3g'*),  both  sets  of  passages  probably 
belonging  to  P".  '  Foursquare '  it  staads,  6  cubits 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  S  cubita  in  height, 
a  hollow  chest  t  of  acacia  wood  sheathed  wiUi 

*  Jceephnslsqnltawnnc,thei«fore,inspeakincoftbaaartaiM 
hanging  In  a '  locee  and  flowing  maoner'  {Le.). 

t  Kouilng  la  the  text  enggeete  a  mere  four-sidad  fno*  to  be 
aUed  with  earth,    is  anally  lappoied. 
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bronze.  From  the  four  comers  rise  the  indis- 
pensable horns,  'of  one  piece  with  it'  (RV),  the 
form  and  signilicance  of  which  have  been  much 
debated.  From  the  representations  of  rimilar 
'horns'  on  Assvrian  altars  (see  Penot  and 
Cliipiez,  Hist,  of  Art  in  ChaZdea  and  Assyria, 
i.  255  f . ),  thej;  would  appear  to  have  been  merely 
the  prulongation  upwards  of  the  sides  of  the  altar 
to  a  ijoint,  for  a  few  inches  at  each  comer.  The 
homs  of  E^kiel's  altar,  e.g.,  form  i^tb  of  the 
total  height  (see  43"  "  with  Toy's  diagram  in 
SBOT).  The  homs  play  an  important  part  in 
the  ritual  of  the  priests^  consecration  (Ex  20"), 
the  sin-offering  (Lv  4"),  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(16"),  and  elsewhere.*  A.ccording  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, the  '  beaten  plates '  of  bronze  for  the 


tuuM  <m  wnn-cmMumt. 

'  eorerlng  of  the  altar '  were  made  from  the  bronze 
censers  of  the  rebellions  company  of  Korah  (Nn 
W"-).  Round  the  altar,  half-way  between  to^ 
and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting  'ledge'  (so  RV  for 
the  obscure  a^;,  only  27'  38* ;  AV  '  the  compass,' 
etc.),  attached  to  which  and  reaching  to  the 
ground  was  a  grating  (RV  ;  AV  'grate,'  which 
see)  of  bronze.  The  purpose  of  these  two  append- 
ages can  only  be  conjectured  (see  the  Comm.  and 
works  cited  in  the  Literature  for  the  numerous 
conjectures  that  have  been  put  forward).  Con- 
sidering the  height  of  the  altar,  at  least  4)  feet, 
one  naturally  supposes  that  the  ledge  was  for  the 
priests  to  stand  upon  daring  their  ministrations 
at  the  altar,  and  in  Lr  ff'  we  actually  read  of 
Aaron  '  stepping  down '  from  the  altar.  Together 
with  the  grating,  it  may  also  have  been  a  device 
to  prevent  the  ashes,  etc.,  from  falling  upon  and 
defiling  the  sacrificial  blood,  J^s  peculiar  portion, 
which  could  still  be  dashed  against  the  base  of  the 
altar  through  the  wide  meslies  of  the  network. 
Four  bronze  rings  were  attached  to  the  comers  of 
the  grating,  presumably  where  it  met  the  ledge, 
to  receive  the  poles  for  carrying  the  altar.  'The 
necessary  utensils  were  also  of  bronze  ;  they  com- 
prised shovels  or  rakes  (□■;;)  for  collecting  the 
ashes,  pots  (AV  pans)  for  carrying  them  away, 
the  large  basins  for  catching  the  blood  of  the 
animals  sacrificed,  the  flesh  hooks  or  forks,  and  the 
fire-pans.  The  fire  is  to  '  be  kept  burning  upon 
the  altar  continually,  it  shall  not  go  out '  (Lv  6"), 
which  hardly  accords  with  the  ptescriptiona  of 
Lv  1'  and  Nu  4>«-. 

The  idea  underlying  this  anioue  stmcture — a 
hollow  wooden  chest  with  a  thin  sheathing  of 
bronze,  little  adapted,  one  would  think,  for  the 
purpose  it  is  to  serve — is  now  generally  recognized 
as  hsvind  originated  in  the  desire  to  construct  a 
portabl«  altar  on  the  lines  of  the  massive  brazen 
altar  of  Solomon,  which  was  itself  a  departure 
*  For  the  ipMU  ■ncMty  stitanhhie  to  tho  homs  lee  Ai/tak 
(toL  L  p.  77)b  It  it  open  to  jmn  aoobt  whether  this  wide. 
■prted  onitom  of  ptovidiiig  ilun  with  Umm  projectioiu  turn 
■nTthing  to  do  with  the  ox  or  call  qrmlxdian  (eee  Oalt  [Oolou], 
voL  L  p.  MZX  Stado  and  otlien  luppaea.  'Hom'ii  imthers 
popular  metaphor  (or  Um  mora  oorrect  8^>09  o(  KieUel  (*V ; 
ct.  Jaeephui*  phrua  >mlm  mmmwiMVX  and  weir  ultimate  raitm 
tttn  la  probablr  to  be  aoacDt  in  Um  same  prImitiTa  circle  o( 
tbouirht  u  aacHbed  a  qwdal  nnotltgr  to  the  bmr  ooniera  of  a 
robe  (tee  Fanea,  T<d.  il.  p.  t0>).  AnotlMr  vttw  is  ioggeated  bjr 
US'  4M,  Baentaoh  (Cam.  M  loe.). 


from  the  true  Heb.  tradition  (Ex  20»*»).  The 
account  of  the  making  of  this  altar,  which  was 
one-fourth  larger  in  cubic  content  than  the  whole 
tabernacle  of  P  (2  Ch  4'),  has  now  disappeared 
from  the  MT  of  1  K  7,  but  was  still  read  tnere  by 
the  Chronicler  (I.e.),  and  references  to  it  stiA 
survive  (1  K  8"-  9»,  2  K  W-)-  Its  disappear- 
ance is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its 
construction  appeared  to  a  later  age  as  quite  un- 
necessary, since  the  '  tent  of  meeting '  and  all  ita 
vessels,  mclnding  the  bronze  altar  of  this  section, 
were  considered  to  have  been  transferred  by 
Solomon,  along  with  the  ark,  to  his  new  temple 
(1  K  8< :  see  WeUh.  Proleg.  [Eng.  tr.]  44 ;  Stade. 
ZATW  Hi.  UI^Akad.  Beden,  164;  and  the 
Comm. ). 

(b)  The  Layer  (Ex  30"-«>,  cf.  38»  [LXX  38"]).— 
Between  the  altar  above  described  and  the  taber- 
nacle stood  the  laver  of  bronze  (iVj,  Xovn}p),  to  the 
description  of  which  only  a  few  words  are  de- 
voted, and  these  few  are  found  not  in  the  main 
body  of  F,  but  in  a  section  (30.  31)  bearing 
internal  evidence  of  a  later  origin  (see  §  iL,  and 
more  fully  §  viii.  (c)).  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  large  basin  of  bronze,  and  stood  upon  a  base  of 
the  same  material,  we  know  nothing  of  its  work- 
manship or  omamentotion.  It  served  to  hold  the 
water  required  for  the  ablations  of  the  priests 
in  the  course  of  their  ministrations,  and  is  fre- 
qnently  mentioned  in  the  secondary  strata  of  the 
priestly  legislation  (30"  31*  etc. ;  it  is  omitted,  how- 
ever, from  the  directions  for  the  march  in  Nn  4). 
A  curious  tradition  grew  up  at  some  still  later 
period,  to  the  efiiect  that  the  laver  was  made  of  the 
bronze  '  mirrors  of  the  serving- women  which  served 
at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting '  (38',  of.  1 S  2"). 
The  latter,  needless  to  say,  was  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence. The  temple  of  Solomon  had  ten  lavers  of 
elaborate  constraction  (see  LAyEB),  the  second 
temple  apparently  had  only  one  (Sir  60*). 
-^vii.  The  Tabernaclb  PROPER— (a)  The  Captaint 
of  the  Dwelling  and  the  Tent,  the  outer  coYeringt 
(Ex  26>-"=3fl*» JLXX  37'] ;  Jos.  Ant.  m.  vL  4 
[ed.  Niese,  §  130  ff.1).— Probably  no  section  of  the 
OT  of  equal  lengtn  Is  responsible  for  so  large  a 
number  of  divergent  interpretations  as  the  chapters 
now  before  us.  It  is  clearly  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  refer  to  more  than  a  very 
few  of  these  interpretations,  even  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  scholars  of  repute.  What  follows  is 
the  result  of  an  independent  study  of  the  original 
in  the  light  of  the  recognized  principles  under- 
lying the  scheme  of  the  wilderness  sanctuary  aa 
conceived  by  the  priestly  writers  (see  §  iv.). 
Fuller  justifacation  of  the  writer's  position  with 
regard  to  the  many  matters  of  controversy  that 
emerge  will  be  fonnd  in  bis  commentary  on 
ExooMa  (Intemat.  Crit.  series). 

Now,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  study  of 
Ex  26,  we  meet  witn  a  clear  statement,  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  which  has  been  overlooked 
by  most  ol  those  who  have  written  on  this  snb- 
jeot.  It  is  contained  in  these  few  words :  '  Thoa 
shalt  make  the  dwelling  (1^9,  EV  '  tabernacle ')  of 
ten  curtains'  (26>).  To  this  fact  we  must  hold 
fast  through  all  our  discussion  as  to  the  measure- 
ments and  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle.  It  %» 
the  eurtaini,  not  the  to-eaUed  '  boards,'  that  con- 
stitute the  dwelling  of  J*.  The  full  bearing  of 
this  fact  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  walls  of 
the  trae  dwelling,  then,  are  to  oonnst,  on  three 
sides  at  least,  of  ten  curtains  of  beautiful  Oriental 
tapestry,  full  of  figures  of  the  mystic  ohembim, 
woven  m  colours  of  the  richest  dyes,  violet,  purple, 
and  scarlet  (see  §  iv.).  The  curtains  form,  as  it 
were,  the  throne-room  of  J*.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
propriate that  the  mysterious  beings  that  ministei 
around  His  heavenly  throne  should  be  represented 
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in  J''b  presence-ch&mber  npon  earth  (see,  further, 
i  be.  for  cherabim  upon  the  mercy-seat).  The 
curtains  measure  each  28  x  4  cnbits  (7:1),  and  are 
sewed  together  in  two  sets  of  five.  Along  one 
long  side  of  either  set  axe  sewed  fift^  loops  (nk^^) 
made  of  violet  thread.  By  means  of  an  equal 
number  of  gold  clasps  (o<(r]Q,  RV ;  AV  '  taches ')  the 
two  hangings  are  coupled  together  to  form  one 
large  covering,  40  (4  x  10)  cubits  in  length  by  28  c. 
in  breadth,  for  '  the  dwelling  shall  be  one '  (26°). 

For  a  t«it  (Snk)  over  the  dwelling  (v.^),  eleven 
curtains  are  to  be  woven  of  material  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  Eastern  tent  (see  Cubtains),  viz. 
goats'  hair,  and,  to  ensure  that  the  dwelling  shall 
be  completely  covered  by  them,  they  are  each  to 
be  30  cubits  in  length  by  4  in  breadtn.  These  are 
to  be  sewed  together  to  form  two  sets  of  five  and 
six  curtains  respectively,  coupled  tojgether  as  before 
by  loops  and  clasps;  the  latter,  in  this  case,  of 
Inronze,  and  forming  one  large  surface  (44x80 
cubits),  that  the  tent  also  'may  be  one'  {y."). 
Thus  far  there  is  no  difBculty  such  as  emerges  in 
the  verses  (v."'-)  that  follow,  and  will  be  considered 
later  {§  viL  (e)). 

As  the  dwelling  is  to  be  covered  by  the  tent,  so 
the  tent  in  its  turn  is  to  receive  two  protecting 
coverings,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given. 
Immediately  above  it  is  to  be  a  covering  of  *  rams' 
skins  dyed  red '  (o'l?;^,  ijpvOp^iarufiuha).  The  dye 
employed  is  not  the  costly  Phoenician  scarlet  or 
crimson  dye  previously  met  with  (obtained  from 
the  coccus  ilictt,  see  Coloubs,  vol.  i.  p.  457  f.),  but, 
as  the  Gr.  rendering  suggests,  madder  (ipvepiSarcn', 
rubia  tinctoria),  a  vegeUible  dve.*  The  outermost 
covering  is  formed  of  the  skins  of  an  obscure 
animal  (rt35,  AV  'badger,'  KV  'seal,*  BVm  'por- 

Soise'),  now  most  frequently  identified  with  the 
ugong,  a  seal-like  mammal  found  in  the  Red  Sea 
(see  note  with  illustration  in  Toy's  'Ezekiel' 
[SBOn  p.  124). 

At  uiis  point  in  Ps  statement,  one  naturally 
expects  him  to  proceed  to  give  directions  for  the 
pitching  of  this  f onrfold  tent  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  necessary  poles,  ropes,  and  pegs. 
There  is  thus  every  a  prtori  probability  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  the  tabernacle  associated  in  this 
country  witn  the  name  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  that 
the  four  sets  of  coverings  now  described  were  in 
reality  intended  by  the  author  to  be  snspended 
by  means  of  a  ridge-pole  or  otherwise  over  the 
wooden  framework  about  to  be  described.  But 
it  is  inconceivable  that  so  radical  a  part  of  the 
construction  as  the  provision  of  a  ridge-pole  and 
its  accompaniments  snoald  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence  in  the  text  of  P.  (For  this  theory  see 
Fergnsson's  ait.  'Temple'  in  Smith's  DB ;  the 
Speaker't  Commentary,  L  374  ff.;  more  recently, 
and  in  greatest  detail,  by  Schick,  Die  Sti/tehiitte, 
der  Tempel,  eba.).  On  the  contrary,  P's  wilderness 
sanctuary  is  to  combine  with  certain  features  of 
a  nomacTs  tent  others  suggestive  or  reminiscent 
of  the  temples  of  a  sessile  population.  In  short, 
as  Josephus  puts  it,  the  finished  structure  is  to 
'ditfer  in  no  respect  from  a  movable  and  ambu- 
lati'Ty  temple '  {Ant.  m.  vL  1  [Niese,  §  103]). 

(i)  7%«  wooden  framework  of  the  Dwelling  (Ex 
86J»-"=36*-»*  [LXX  38"-»];  Joe.  Ant.  I.e.  ifoff.). 
— The  right  understanding  of  this  important  part 
of  the  dwelling,  by  which  it  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  portable  tonple,  depends  on  our  interpreta- 
tion of^ the  opening  verses  of  the  section  (w."""). 
literallT  lendered  tney  run  thus :  '  And  thou  shalt 
make  tne  kirdihlmi  for  the  dwelling  of  acacia 

*  The  Beb.  name  o(  thli  dye  b  n(\S,  traqnent  in  the  Hlshnk. 
In  or  it  oooun  only  ae  a  proper  name,  e.0.  tbe  minor  judge, 
lolali  ben  Paah  (Scarlet,  the  ion  of  Madder  1  Jg  10>V 

i  EV  •boards^  LXX  nOim,  Joa.  and  Hillo  mUm,  bott- 
pUlaia' 


wood,  standing  up — 10  cubits  the  length  of  the 
single  *  i:eresK,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
of  the  single  Iferesh — 2  yaddthf  for  tlie  single 
fceresh,  mJUMuUdMtht  to  each  other.'  Here  every- 
thing depends  on  the  three  more  or  less  obscure 
technical  terms  of  the  Heb.  arts  and  crafts  given 
in  transliteration.  The  true  exegetical  tradition, 
we  are  convinced,  had  been  lost,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  still  more  complicated  description  of 
Solomon's  brazen  lavers  (I  K  7*"'*),  until  the  key 
was  discovered  by  Stade  and  published  in  his  clas- 
sical essay  (Z.il7»riiL  (1883)  iSaS.^ Akad.  Reden, 
145  ff.,  corrected  in  details  ZATW  zxL  (1901) 
145  fl.).  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  we  find  it  first 
in  Josephus  [I.e.)  and  in  the  BaraUha,  has  held 
the  field  to  the  present  day.  According  to  these 
authorities  the  ^SsMm  were  great  columns  or 
beams  of  wood  16  ft.  high,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and — by  a 
calculation  to  be  tested  in  due  time — 1  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  i.e.  10  x  1^  x  1  cnbita.  The  yOddth  were  pins 
or  tenons  (Jos.  arpSAi-jryei,  'pivots')  by  which  the 
beams  were  inserted  into  mortices  in  the  sUver 
sockets  or  bases.  Forty -eight  of  these  beams  were 
placed  side  by  side  to  form  the  three  walls  (S.W. 
and  N.)  of  the  tabernacle,  the  eastern  end  or 
entrance  being  formed  by  a  screen  (for  details  and 
reff.  see  below).  This  interpretation,  with  numer- 
ous modifications  in  detail,  particularly  as  regards 
the  thickness  of  the  so-called  '  boards,'  §  has  beat 
adopted  by  every  previous  writer  without  excep- 
tion. 

We  now  proceed  to  test  the  value  of  this  tradi- 
tion. The  avowed  intention  of  P,  it  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  is  to  construct '  a  movable  and  am- 
bulatory temple'  for  the  desert  marches.  Could 
anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  begin  by  con- 
structing enormous  logs  of  wood,  each  with  a 
cubic  content — on  the  most  usual  computation  ot  1 
cubit  of  thickness  —  of  about  60  cubic  feet,  each 
weighing,  according  to  a  recent  calculation  (Brown, 
The  TaSemacle',  1899,  275),  close  upon  1  ton,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  weight  they  would 
have  to  bear  T  And  this  quite  apart  from  the  open 
question  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  bearas  of 
such  dimensions  from  the  acacia  tree  of  Arabia,  p 
Further,  how  is  the  fact  that  the  tapestry  curtains 
with  their  cherubim  figures  are  always  called  '  the 
dwelling'  to  be  reconciled  with  the  traditional 
theory  that  they  were  completely  hidden  from 
view,  except  on  the  roof,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  wooden  walls?  This  dimculty  has  been  felt 
by  several  writers,  who  have  sought  to  avoid  it  by 
hanging  these  curtuns  inside  the  boards  as  a  lining, 
thereby  doing  violence  to  the  clear  intention  of  the 
text  (see  below).  These  considerations  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  difScnlties  presented  by  tne  current 
conception  of  the  tabernacle,  as  may  be  seen  on 
any  page  of  the  commentaries  and  special  mono- 
grapns  cited  in  the  Literature  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

The  waj  is  now  clear  for  a  fresh  examination  of 
the  technical  terms  of  w. The  first  of  the  three 
(li^a)  Lb  practically  confined  to  P's  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  its  only  other  occurrence  (Ezk  27*)  . 
requires  light  from  our  passages  rather  thak  throws 
lignt  upon  them.  The  Gr.  translators  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  the  word  meant,  and  were  content  to 
render  throughout  by  ct&im,  '  pillars,'  •  rendering 

•  So  LXX,  Peah.  etc 

t  EV  ■  tenoni' ;  LXX  Ayfanw-'jolnts  or  arms,' but  els* 

where  /tifn, '  aides.' 
t  BV  '  joined ' ;  LXX  irfurfrnrnw  aa  in  v.*  tor  tfyKjO, 
1  Tbe  familiar  rendering  <  IxNuda,'  adopted     Tindale,  goes 

baok  to  Jerome,  who  thought  ot  the  UilnUa,  ot  which  tbe 

Boman  tabtmaaila  were  trequently  oonitruoted,  and  tram 

which,  indeed,  tbe  name  is  derived. 
I  No  uae  la  liere  made  ot  the  argument  from  No  1*  oompared 

with  <»,  /our  waggons,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  ot  oxen,  lor  the 

tranaport  ot  tbe  ■  boardi,'  bsaea,  piUara,  etc.,  aa  than 

are  probably  from  a  different  band  from  Ex  20. 
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■oggeated  to  them  hj  the  last  word  of  v.",  which 
thev  apparently  read  O'lfB.  the  ordinary  word  for 
'pillars  (cf.  Dillm.  in  loc.).  Passin*',  therefore,  to 
the  second  teclinical  term  y&dCth  (v."),  we  find  the 
current  text  of  the  LXX  responsible  for  a  grave  mis- 
interpretation  of  this  verse, 
by  prefixing  '  and  thou  shalt 
make'  to  the  original  text 
(bat  AF  omit  ral  wmiiatit). 
In  reality  we  have  here  the 
continuation  of  v.'*,  from 
which  it  is  separated  merely 
by  a  parenthesiB,  as  trans- 
lated above.  The  yddCth 
are  thus  seen  not  to  be  some- 
thing additional  to  the 
^ereah,  but  to  comtiiute  it* 
main  component  parts  (aa 
indeed  may  nnderUe  the  Gr. 
rendering  lU/ni  in  w."- " 
and  elsewhere).  What  then 
is  the  signification  of  n;  as 
a  technical  torm  in  the  con- 
structive arta  ?  In  1 K  lO" 
=2  Ch  9"  yadCth  denotes 
the  'arms'  of  Solomon's 
throne,  of  which  iynCim  is 
the  technically  correct  equi- 
Talent(2  Chron.  /.c.,see  illus- 
tration of  chair  with  arms 
bent  at  right  angles  in  Kich, 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  «.  '  Ancon '). 
In  1  K  T"-  "—as  Stade  («.cc.) 
has  conclusively  proved  from 
extant  ancient  models — yd- 
dCih  is  the  technical  name 
for  the  stays  or  supports  (EV 
*  axletrees ')  underneath  the 
body  or  framework  of  the 
laver  (illustrs.  ZATW,  1901, 
152,  167),  as  also  for  the 
similar  stays  projecting  from 
the  top  of  the  frame  and 
supporting  the  stand  of  the 
basin  (cf.  Laver,  vol.  iii. 
p.  64»).  Technically,  there- 
fore, like  our  own  'arm,' 
and  the  classical  iyxdr  and 
ancon,  i;  may  denote  any 
arm-like  stmctarol  element, 
whether  straight  or  bent, 
especially  if  occurring  in 
pairs.  This  result  is  streng- 
thened by  the  phrase  that 
follows,  ROliir^V  "fV  n^i?? 
(v.",  cf.  38"  and  the  various 
renderings  in  AV  and  RV). 
Here  again  the  description 
of  the  lavers  comes  to  our 
aid  (IK  7«»-).  for  the 
cognate  term  there  em- 
ployed (o-j^if!,  with  which  cf. 
nj'S?',  \'9T^,  the  rounds  or 
rungs  of  a  ladder  in  later 
Heb. )  is  now  universally  understood  to  mean  the 
cross-rails  joining  the  uprighte  of  the  frame  of  the 
laver.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Iferesh 
of  P  must  be  a  f^ame  of  wood,  such  as  builders  in 
all  countries  have  employed  in  the  construction  of 
light  walls  (see  BlUmner,  Teehnologie,  ete.  iiL  161, 
for  the  paries  craticius  with  its  arreetarii  and 
transversarii ;  cf.  our  own  brick-no"ged  partitions 
with  their  timber  'quarters').  Tnis  sense  suits 
Ezk  27'  admirably :  '  thy  panel*  are  of  ivory  inlaid 
in  boxwood'  (see  illustr.  in  Toy,  SBOT  150).  We 
may  now  tr.  r.""-  thus,  taking  the  parenthesis 
last :  '  And  thou  shalt  make  the  frames  for  the 
dwelling  of  acacia  wood,  standing  up,  two  uprights 


raAHi  AMD  m  bibb. 


for  each  frame,  joined  to  each  other  by  cross-raflt 
— 10  cubits  the  height  and  a  cubit  ana  a  half  the 
breadth  of  the  sin^e  frame.'  We  now  see  how  it 
is  that  a  writer  so  fond  of  measurements  as  P  haa 
omitted  to  give  the  third  dimension :  a  frame  haa, 
strictly  speaking,  no  thickness  !  * 

The  frames,  according  to  our  present  text,  are  t« 
he  overlaid  with  gold;  but  the  position  of  this 
instruction  (v.")  after  the  other  instouctions  for  the 
frames  have  been  completed  (contrast  25^^  **  30*), 
the  variant  tradition  of  the  Gr.  of  38"^  (reptifp- 
I  yipuvew,  'overlaid  with  silver'),  the  late  origin  of 
I  the  kindred  sections  in  1 K  6  f.  (see  Temple),  aod 
'  other  considerations,  all  make  it  very  probable  that 
I  we  have  here  an  addition  to  the  original  text,  both 
!  as  regards  the  frame  and  bars,  and  the  pillaia. 
i  Like  the  pillars  of  the  court,  the  uprights  of  the 
f  framework  are  to  be  sunk  in  bases  of  solid  silver, — 
the  reason  for  two  bases  to  each  frame  being  now 
for  the  first  time  apparent, — regarding  the  shape 
and  sizef  of  which  we  are  equally  dependent  on 
conjecture.    For  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the 
next  section,  we  may  think  of  them  as  square 
plinths,  }  cubit  in  the  side  and  a  cubit  in  height, 
lonning  a  continuous  foundation  wall  round  the 
dwelling,  with  the  uprights  sunk  well  down  so 
that  the  height  of  the  framework  was  not  materi- 
ally added  to. 

"To  provide  the  necessary  rigidity  for  the  frames 
the  simple  device  is  adopted  of  running  five  wooden 
bar*  along  the  three  sides,  passing  through  ring* 
attached  to  the  woodwork  of  the  frames.  Much 
needless  discussion  has  been  raised  over  the  ex 
pression  '  the  middle  bar  in  the  midst  of  the  boards 
(v."),  which  has  been  taken  by  various  writers  tc 
mean  that  the  middle  bar  of  the  five  is  intended  to 
pass  from  end  to  end  through  a  hole  pierced  in  the 
tieart  of  the  massive  *  boards '  of  the  traditional 
theory  (see  diagrams  of  Biggenbach,  Brown,  ete.). 
But  tne  phrase  is  merely  an  epithet,  after  Ps  well- 
known  manner,  explanatory  of  the  bar  in  question, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  that  it  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  side,  north,  west, 
south,  as  the  case  may  be,  ia  contradistinction  to 
the  remaining  four,  which  we  may  presume  run 
unly  half-way  along — one  pair  at  the  top,  the  other 
pair  at  the  bottom  of  the  frames.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  bars  suggests  that  the  frames  were 
provided  with  three  cross-rails — one  at  the  top, 
rounded  like  the  ends  of  the  uprighte  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  curteins,  another  in  the  middle,  and 
a  third  immediately  above  the  bases.  We  thus 
obtain  a  double  row  of  panels  right  round  the 
dwelling  (see  the  accompanying  illustration  with 
drawings  to  scale  from  a  specially  prepared  model). 

The  difficulties  of  this  section,  however,  are  not 
yet  exhaasted.  We  have  still  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  the  arrangement  of  the  frames,  and  in 
particular  with  the  much  debated  w.*"-,  before  wo 
can  proceed  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the 
curtains  were  utilized.  The  discussion  of  the 
former  problem  may  best  start  from  the  data  of 
26^,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  veil  dividing  the 
dwelling  into  two  parts  (see  next  section)  is  to  be 
hung  20  cubite,  the  width  of  5  curtains,  from  the 
front  of  the  dwelling.  Now,  the  admitted  symme- 
try of  the  whole  sanctuary  requires  us  to  infer  that 
the  area  of  the  outer  sanctuary  is  intended  to 
measure  20  x  10  cnbite,  and  that  of  the  inner  sano- 

*  We  maj  thni  cUiiii  to  bare  solved  what  our  latest  oomiiMn- 
tator  has  termed  Vt  'Moret'  with  regard  to  t."  (Baenlach,  im 
loe. ;  cl.  Holzinirer,  who  cires  up  the  rerae  In  de>pair>  Rlehn 
had  previously  tried  to  aolve  the  problem  by  taking  the  text  to 
mean  that  each  board  oomisted  of  two  piece*  mortued  to^tha 
by  means  of  the  pSdMh  (,BWB',  art.  ■  Stittehiicte,'  ISTBf.X 
Jetome'e  interpretation  1*  eTidenUy  borrowed  from  the  Babbia, 
some  of  whom  thought  that  the  yddMA  joined  on*  board  ta 
another  (Fleabh,  Baraiitha,  61 1).   

t  The  oldest,  bat  emmeoiu,  oonjeotot*  on  this  potnt  (Bz  SS*| 
haa  been  altvady  dealt  with  (}  iv.lootaoto  v  f 
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tuary  10x10  cnbits,  the  measnrements  in  both 
cases  being  exactly  half  those  of  the  corresptonding 
parts  of  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Ezekiel  (see 
Tehple).  With  this  agrees  the  direction  of  the 
text,  that  twenty  frames,  each  1^  cubits  vide,  are 
required  for  the  two  long  sides,  and  six  for  the 
shorter  west  side  (vr."- *■ Now,  an  easy  cal- 
culation shows  that  since  the  total  area  of  the 
dwelling  from  curtain  to  curtain  is  30  x  10  cubits, 
and  inside  width  of  the  short  side  is  only  9  cubits 
(li  X  6),  we  must  allow  half  a  cubit  (9  in.)  for  the 
thickness  of  the  woodwork  of  either  of  the  long 
sides.  This  would  allow  6  in.  (two  handbreadths) 
for  tihe  thickness  of  the  uprights  of  the  framework 
and  3  in.  (one  handbreadth)  for  that  of  the  bara. 

The  aasumptlon  of  the  majorltj  of  pierioiis  writers,  from  the 
Baraitha  to  Boentecb,  that  the  meuurement,  80  x  10  oubiu, 
givee  the  deer  intide  ere*  of  the  tebemede  ee  formed  by  the 
wooden  *  boards,'  linpl.Tlng  on  the  oubit  of  thiokneei  theory  (ne 
ebove)  en  oatwle  meesurement  of  Six  IS  oubite,  faUe  to  the 
ground  U  the  view  here  advocated  of  the  true  nature  of  Um 
'boards '  is  accepted.  But,  even  with  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation, the  theory  of  Inside  measureroenta  la  absolutely  inad- 
missible. (1)  The  tme  wails  of  Ps  dwelling  are,  as  we  have 
already  emphasized,  the  tapeetry  oartains,  precisely  as  the 
linen  hangings  are  the  walls  of  the  court  (J  v.).  The  trame- 
woik  here  takes  the  place  ol  the  pillan  round  tlM  ooort,  and. 


fore  one  of  the  projecting  bastions  (2  Ch  26",  Neh 
3^)  which  guarded  the  wall  at  important  changes 
initscoorse.  Weconcludefromthesedatathattbo 
word  in  the  passage  before  us  must  denote  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  projecting  bnttrass  at  the 
two  western  comers  of  the  wooden  framework, 
y.**  has  been  the  despair  of  many  generations  of 
students,  and  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  If  with 
most  modem  scholars  we  read  o'Cii  (twins)  in  both 
clauses,  it  seems  to  imply  that  these  comer  frames 
shall  be  made  '  double,  i.e.  consist  of  two  ordinary 
frames  braced  together  for  the  sake  of  strength ; 
further,  that  each  is  intended  to  form  a  buttress 
sloping  upwards  and  terminating  short  of  the  top  of 
the  framework,  at '  the  first '  or  topmost '  ring '  (see 
RVm),  that  is,  underneath  the  top  bar  of  the  west 
side  (see  illustration).  In  any  case,  three  purposes 
are  apparently  served  by  these  comer  buttresses. 
Thqr  supply  additional  strength  at  the  two  weakest 
parts  of  the  framework — ^the  points  of  meeting  of 
the  two  long  walls  with  the  west  widl ;  they  take 
up  the  folds  of  the  curtains  at  these  two  comers, 
and — ^we  do  not  hesitate  to  add — Uiey  raise  the 
number  of  the  frames  to  a  multiple  of  four  (48,  so 
many  were  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  temfJe  aooocd^ 


MooiL  or  TBS  TabbbhaciiI  In  panpeotin  with  the  two  iim)trmoitooTeringareniond,riiowliigtlie 
framework  covered  by  the  t^Mstry  onrtalns  aa  with  the  cherubim  flguree,  flie  goat^  hair 
oartains  of '  the  tent' 06,  one  of  tha  oomer  trames  <^  the  ban  dd  (i,  tiM  veil «,  and  the  ionett/. 


Hke  theee,  mnat  be  treated  as  tms  quanHU  nigltgeaiU  wheis 
proportions  are  concerned.  (2)  All  Ps  other  mensurementl 
are  owtaide  measurements,  as  in  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the 
ark,  etc  (8)  Only  on  the  suppoeltion  that  the  entire  Ikbno  of 
the  tabernacle  covered  a  space  80  x  10  cubits  is  the  true  propor- 
tion (8 : 1)  of  the  structure  and  the  complete  symmeby  of  the 
weatera  square  maintained.  It  la  absolutely  neceeaary  from  Ps 
standpoint  that  the  perfect  oabe  of  the  Host  Holy  Place  shsll  be 
entirely  contained  within  the  oentre  square  of  ita  own  conrt 
(see  diairnun).  With  an  tnsMe  area  of  80x10,  requiring  on 
(he  ttaditlonal  hypothesis  an  oatslde  measurement  ol  SlxlS, 
die  symmetry  of  the  whole  tanntnaiy  is  ruined. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  problem  of 
the  two  frames  described  with  tantalizing  ob- 
scurity in  the  difficult  verses  ^ «»-»  •  These  two 
frames  are  expressly  stated  to  be  '  for  the  nyi:^p  f 
of  the  dwelling  in  tiie  hinder  part.'  What,  now, 
is  The  meaning  of  this  rare  wordt  The  key,  we 
believe,  will  be  found  in  Ezekiel's  presumably 
technical  use  of  it  to  denote  the  projectmg  comers, 
popularly  known  as  '  horns,'  of  his  altar  of  shew- 
oread  (41^*,  see  for  these  {  vi  above;  and  of., 
besides  the  Assyrian  altars,  the  plan  of  a  Phoe- 
nician sanctuary  in  Pietschmann's  OeieAiehte  der 
Phanitier,  200  f. ).  It  is  used  by  later  writers  to 
indicate  a  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerasalem  akin  to, 
yet  distinct  from,  nft  '  a  oomor,'  apparently  there- 

*  For  the  aztraordinaiy  nomber  of  gneaaee  that  have  been 
henirded  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  verses,  see,  besides  the 
Oomm.,  the  text  and  disgrama  of  Biggentaaob,  Schick,  and 


t  T«  b*  petaM  aov  with  most  modaiBik  lornbT(9  a(  MIL 


ing  to  the  6r.  of  1  K  7*),  and  the  number  of  Am 
ba^  required  for  the  dwelling  to  a  multiple  of 

ten  (100,  see  next  section). 

(e)  T?ie  arrangement  of  the  Curtain*  if  th» 
Dwelling  and  the  Tent.  The  dimsioni  of  th/t 
Dwelling.  The  Screen  and  the  Veil  (Ex  26»-»«' 
"***■  and  parallels). — In  the  secondary  stratum 
of  P  (40>'"-)  we  read  how  'the  tabernacle  was 
reared  up '  by  Moses.  First  he  put  down  its  bases, 
then  he  placed  its  frames,  put  in  its  bars,  and 
'  reared  up  its  pillars.'  Thereafter  '  he  spread  the 
tent  over  the  dwelling,  and  placed  the  covering 
of  the  tent  above  upon  it.'  Here  the  tapestry  and 
hair  curtains  are  strangely  enough  togetlier  named 
'  the  tent,'  and  the  two  outer  coverings  similarly 
taken  as  one.*  Now  it  is  worth  notmg  (1)  that 
Moses  is  said  to  have  '  spread '  the  curtains  over 
the  dwelling,  the  same  word  {tn^)  being  used  as  is 
employed  of  wrapping  up  the  sacred  furniture  for 
transport  (Nu  i''-  §  xl)  j  and  (2)  that  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  is  the  ordinary  word  for  erecting 
or  pitching  a  tent  (npj)  appliea  to  the  tabernacle, 
as  it  is  to  the  old  '  tent  of  meeting '  (33^)  and  to 
David's  tent  for  the  ark  (2  S  6",  see  §  i. ).  This 
fact  of  itself  tells  against  the  view,  noted  above, 
that  the  curtains  were  stretched  tent-wise  above 
the  dwelling,  and  in  favour  of  the  usual  conoep- 

•  The  author  of  this  section  (P»),  however,  may  not  have  had 
EzSSf.  before  him  la  qnita  the  same  form  aiwi  BOVhaTa  it 
(see  I UL  above). 
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tion,  that  they  were  spread  over  the  framework 
*  as  a  pall  is  tnrown  over  a  coffin.'  The  tapestry 
curtains  measuring  40  cubits  from  front  to  back 
and  28  cubits  across  (§  rii.  (a))  thus  constitute  the 
dwelling,  the  centre  portion  (30  x  10  cubits)  forming 
the  root  aud  the  remainder  the  three  sides.  On 
the  long  sides  it  hung  down  9  cubits  till  it  met,  as 
we  may  conjecture,  tne  silver  bases  of  the  frame- 
work, which  made  up  the  remaining  cubit  (bo  the 
authorities  of  the  Baraitha  (Flesch,  50) ;  of.  Philo, 
op.  eit.  iL  148,  who  no  doubt  gives  the  true  reason 
of  the  vacant  cubit,  '  that  the  curtain  might  not 
be  dragged,'  and  Joe.  Ant.  ni.  tL  4  [Niese, 
§  130]).  At  the  back,  however,  where  10  cubits 
(40-30)  were  left  over,  the  last  cubit  would  have 
to  be  folded  along  the  projecting  base,  one  of  the 
results  of  requiring  the  total  length  to  be  another 
multiple  of  ten  (40  cubits  instead  of  39).  A 
BtrikuiK  confirmation  of  the  signification  here 
assigned  to  the  JjeirOsMm  is  now  brought  to  light. 
Instead  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  '  all-beautif  ul 
and  most  holy  curtain'  {rdyKoXor  koI  lep<nrptvit 
6ipaoita,  Philo,  i.e.)  being  hidden  from  view  by  the 
so-called  '  boards,'  the  whole  extent  of  the  curtain 
is  now  disclosed,  with,  we  may  fairly  conjecture, 
a  double  row  of  the  mystic  inwoven  cherubim 
filling  the  panels  of  the  framework,  just  as  they 
filled  the  wainscot  panels  with  which  the  temples 
of  Solomon  and  Ezekiel  were  lined  (1  K  6^"-,  Ezk 
41ia<r.)..  xhe  view  of  BShr,  Neumann,  Keil,  Hol- 
zinger,  and  others  (see  Literature),  that  these 
curtains  were  suspended,  by  some  method  un- 
known to  the  text,  inside  the  framework, — in  their 
case  the  gold-sheathed  walls, — has  been  already 
disposed  of  (viL  (6)). 

Over  the  tapestiy  curtain  was  spread  in  like 
manner  the  cnrtain  of  goats'  hair,  the  '  tent '  of 
V*.  Our  present  text  (w,*- "),  however,  presents 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  cnrtains.  To  cover  the  dwelling,  and  that 
completely,  they  required  to  be  only  40  x  30  cubits. 
But  even  when  the  sixth  cnrtain  of  tiie  one  set  is 
doubled,  as  required  by  v.*,  a  total  length  of  42 
cubits  remains.  The  explanation  usuaUy  given, 
which  indeed  is  required  oy  v.",  is  that  '  the  half 
curtain  that  remaineth '  must  have  been  stretched 
out  by  ropes  and  jtegs  behind  the  dwelling ;  an 
assumption  which  is  at  variance  with  the  arrange- 
ment at  the  other  sides,  and  which  leaves  uie 
sacred  tapestry  cnrtain  exposed  to  view.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  regard  vr""-  as  a  gloss,  as  Hol- 
zinger  does  [Kurxer  Sdcom.  in  loc.),  from  the  pen 
of  a  reader  who  misunderstood  v.***.  Taken  by 
itself,  this  half -verse  plainly  directs  tiiat  the  sixtn 
curtain  shall  be  doubled  'in  the  forefront  of  the 
dwelling' ;  that  is,  not,  as  Dillm.  and  other  com- 
mentators maintain,  laid  double  across  the  easter- 
most  tapestry  half -curtain,  but— «s  already  advo- 
cated in  the  Barait/ia,  p.  68 — hanging  doubled 
over  the  edge  of  the  latter,  covering  the  pillars  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  entirely  excluding 
the  light  of  day.  Thia  secures  that  tne  dwelling 
shall  be  in  perfect  darkness.  This  is  not  secured 
on  the  ordinary  supposition  that  the  edges  of  both 
curtains  were  flush  with  each  other,  for  the  screen 
could  not  possibly  be  so  adjusted  as  to  completely 
exclude  the  light.  The  objection,  of  which  so 
much  is  made  by  Riggenbach,  etc.,  that  the 
joinings  of  the  two  sets  of  curtains  would  thus 
coincide  and  moisture  be  admitted,  is  utterly 
invalid  when  we  recall  the  two  heavy  and  im- 
pervious coverings  that  overlay  the  two  inner 
Beta  of  curtains.  In  this  way,  then,  we  find 
that  the  goato'  hair  curtains  exactly  fitted  the 
dwelling  on  all  three  sides,  covering  the  tapestoy 
and  the  haws  as  well,  and,  in  Josephus'  words, 
•extending  loosely  to  the  gronnd.'  They  were 
•  Sm  UhutnUon. 


doubtless  fixed  thereto  by  means  of  tlie  bronze  pint 
of  the  dwelling  (27"  P»,  which  makes  no  mention 
of  cords),  precisely  as  the  Kiswa  or  covering  of  the 
KcMba  at  Mecca  is  secured  by  metal  rings  at  th* 
base  of  the  latter  (Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  «.v.).* 

Two  items  still  remain  to  completa  the  fabric  d 
the  dwelling,  viz.  the  Bcreen  and  the  veil.  The 
former  (1199,  RV  '  screen,'  AV  '  hanging ')  was  a 
portibre  of  the  same  material  as  the  portibre  of  the 
conrt,  closing  the  dwelling  on  the  east  side.  Tt 
was  hung  by  means  of  gold  hooks  or  pegs  fiuia 
five  pillars  of  acacia  wood  standing  on  Mses  of 
bronze  (26W-  86»«-  [LXX  37"  ]),  a  detail  which 
marks  them  out  as  pertaining  to  the  court  rather 
than  to  the  dwelling,  the  bases  of  which  are  of 
silver.  Like  the  rest  of  Uie  woodwork,  they  were 
probably  left  unadorned  in  the  original  text,  for 
the  text  of  ?•  (36*,  cf.  Gr.  of  26")  speaks  only  of 
the  capitals  being  overlaid  with  gold,  a  later  hand, 
•8  in  1  K  6  f.,  heightening  the  magnificence  of  Uie 
tabernacle  by  sheathing  tne  whole  pillars  (26"). 

At  a  distance  of  20  cubitot  from  the  entrance 
screen  was  hung  another  of  the  same  beautiful 
tapestiy  as  the  curtains  (v.**),  depending  from  four 
pillars  '  overlaid  with  gold,'  and  standing,  like  the 
framework,  on  bases  of  silver  (v.").  This  second 
screen  is  termed  the  pSrdketh  (n^'i^.t  AV  '  vail,' 
RV  'Yell';  LXX  Karawiraaita,  cf.  He  9»  'the 
second  veil'  as  distinguished  from  the  veil  or 
screen  just  mentioned).  By  means  of  '  the  veil ' 
the  dwelling  was  divided  into  two  parta,  the 
larger  twice  the  area  of  the  smaller  (2:1).  The 
former  is  termed  by  the  priestly  writers  '  the  holy 
place'  (e*7?n  26"  and  oft.) ;  the  latter  receives  the 
name  01^9,1  (H)>,  best  rendered  idiomatically  <  the 
most  holy  place,'  also  literally  'the  holy  of 
holiee,'§  in  LXX  ri  iyiw  and  ri  i,ym  (or  rd  i,yM) 
Tur  iyiar.  These  names  first  came  into  use  ii. 
priestly  circles  in  the  Exile.  The  corresponding 
parte  of  Solomon's  temple  were  known  as  the 
Mk^  or  temple  proper  {IK  V  RVm),  and  the 
dibtr  (KV  '  oracle,^  T.").H  The  former  is  retained 
by  Ezekiel,  while  the  latter  is  discarded  and  the 
'  most  holy  place '  substituted  (41^  but  also  '  holy 
place,'  v.").  P  by  his  nomenclature  stamps  his 
sanctuary  still  further  with  the  attribute  of  holi- 
ness in  an  ascending  scale  as  we  approach  tho 
presence  of  J'. 

viii.  Thk  Furnttueb  of  thb  Holy  Place.— 
(a)  The  Table  of  Shewbread  (Ex  25»-*»=37>»-'* 
[LXX  3S^"] ;  Joe.  Ant.  lu.  vi.  .6).— This  section  ia 
intended  merely  to  supplement  the  art.  Shew> 
BREAD  by  giving  the  barest  details  regarding  tiie 
'presence-table'  {ec^fo  |D^,  see  /.e.  i  L)  of  the 
priestly  writers. 

Onr  nndentendinv  of  tbis  MoUon  is  nuttorUly  Mristed  bj 
the  r«pre«entotion  ot  the  table  of  Herod's  temple,  which  may 
■tin  be  aeen  on  the  Arcb  ot  Titus  at  Rome.  Careful  measurs- 
mente  were  taken  and  drawing*  made  both  of  the  table  and  of 
the  candleetick  (see  next  section)  by  friends  ot  Adrian  Reland  In 
inO-11,  1^  a  time  when  the  sculptures  were  less  dilapidated 
than  at  present.  These  were  publiahed  by  bim  in  his  work, 
Dt  ipctiii  Tmtpli  Biarotolvmiumi,  etc.,  1T18. 

The  material  was  acacia  wood,  overlaid  like  the 
ark  with  pure  gold.   The  sheathing  of  these  two 

*  The  arrangement  ot  the  Ktiva,  Indeed,  affoids  a  itriUat 

analogy  to  that  of  the  curtains  ot  the  tabernacle. 

t  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  veil  Is  to  hang  directly 
nnder  the  gold  clasps  Joining  the  two  sets  ot  tapestiy  curtains, 
and  therefore  6  times  4  cubits  (the  breadth  of  the  isdiTidual 
cnrtain)  from  the  front  ot  the  dwelling  (▼."X  "Oa  importaooi 
ot  this  datum  for  the  dimeniUMis  ol  tha  tabanxole  has  already 
beenpointed  out. 

{ This  word  has  an  Interesting  afflni^  with  the  Assyrian  word 
eamUu,  the  innermost  shrine  or  'holyot  holies' of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples  in  which  stood  the  statue  ot  the  patron  deity. 

(  The  ussge  ot  Lt  18  is  peculiar  to  itselt.  The 'holy  place' ol 
P  is  here  curiously '  the  tent  ot  meeting '  (v.l*  etc) ;  the  '  most 
holy  ^ace'  Is  named  simply  'the  holv  plaoe'  (vr.k'M  tto.% 


■bortened  from  *  the  holy  place  wlUiin  the  vefl '  (r.^V 

I  The  presence  ot  the  term  *most  holy  plaoe^  in  1 K 
Is  now  teoogniaed  as  dua  to  pnstHnrillo  glossatoia 
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•acred  articles  of  the  cnltos  and  of  the  later  altar 
of  incense  (§  viiL  (c))  is  quite  in  place,  and  stands 
on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  sheathing  of 
such  secondary^  parts  of  the  fabric  as  the  frame- 
vork  and  the  pillars  at  the  entrance,  the  originality 
of  which  we  saw  reason  to  Question.  The  height 
of  the  table  was  that  of  tne  ark,  1|  cubits,  its 
length  and  breadth  2  cubits  and  1  cubit  respec- 
tively.  The  massive  top — in  the  Roman  sculpture 
6  in.  thick — was  decorated  with  a  zer  (ni,  AV  and 
RV  'crown,'  RVm  'rim  or  moulding')  of  gold. 
The  precise  nature  of  this  ornament,  which  is  also 
prescribed  for  the  ark  (v.")  and  the  altar  of  incense 
(30*),  is  unknown.  That  it  was  some  species  of 
moulding  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  certain.  The 
Gr.  translators  render  variously  by  rrt^rri,  whence 
the  Vulg.  corona  and  our  'crown';  by  Kvnirta 
orpevrd;  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  The 
authors  of  the  divergent  Gr.  text  of  35-40  omit  this 
ornament  altogether  (LXX  SS"-).  The  phrase 
KvfuiTia  arptTTi  suggests  a  cable  moulding,  as  ex- 
plained by  pseudo-Aristeas  {Epitt.  ad  PhUocratem, 
ed.  WencQand,  §  58,  '  worked  m  relief  in  the  form 
of  ropes'),  which  also  suits  Josephus'  description 
(ri  iSa^  (Xucot  [a  spiral].  I.e.  8  140).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  architecture  of 
an  ogee  moulding,  and  this  is  certainly  the  nature 
of  the  ornament  on  the  table  of  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(see  Reland,  op.  eit.  73  £,  and  plate  of  mouldings 
opp.  p.  76).  In  any  case,  both  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  massive  top  were  separately  decorated  by 
a  solid  gold  monldmg,  which  gave  them  the  appear- 
ance of  four  panels  sunk  into  the  table  (Reland, 
ut  tup.,  and  cf.  Jos.  §  140,  xotXaircnu  St  koS'  txaff- 
Tof  rXevpif,  ir.r.X. ).  The  legs,  according  to  Josephus, 
were  square  in  the  upper  and  rounded  in  the  lower 
half,  terminating  in  claws,  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  sculpttue  and  by  the  analogy  of  t  lie  ilomestic 
art  of  the  ancients.  They  were  conm  c  ti  <l  by  a 
binding  rail  {rra^,  EV  '"border')  '<>{  m  hand- 
breadth  round  about' (v."),  also  om  imenicil  with 
a  cable  or  an  ogee  moulding.  It  doubtless  marked 
the  transition  ^om  the  square  to  the  round  portionR 
of  the  legs.  The  broken  ends  of  this  rnil  are  still 
visible  on  the  arch  with  a  pair  of  trumpets  leaning; 
against  them  (iUustr.  under  Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  462). 
At  its  four  comers  four  gold  rings  were  attached, 
through  which,  and  pfurallel  to  the  sides,  the  two 
poles  or  staves  wei«  passed  by  means  of  which  the 
table  was  moved  from  place  to  place. 

For  the  service  of  the  table  a  niimlier  of  cold 
vessels  (cf.  Reland,  op.  eit.  69-122),  pic^uiii;il)ly  of 
hammered  or  r^ioiusi  work,  were  pn>\  i.lid.  Tliese 
comprised,  in  our  RV  rendering,  'di-hes,  Hpoons, 
flagons,  and  bowls  to  pour  out  withal'  (v.™,  cf. 
AV).  The 'dishes 'were  the  flat  salvers  or  ohaq^ 
on  which  the  loaves  of  the  presence-bread  were 
conveyed  to,  or  in  which  they  were  placed  upon, 
the  table,  or  both  together.  The  '  spoons '  were 
rather  the  cups  containing  the  frankincense  (LXX 
rdt  OvUrKat)  which  entered  into  this  part  of  the 
ritual  (Lv  24?),  two  of  which  were  stul  visible  in 
Relimd'B  day.  The  'flagons'*  wero  the  larger, 
the  '  bowls '  the  smaller  vessels  {mrStta  mi  iciaeoi) 
for  the  wine,  which  we  must  suppose  also  entered 
into  the  ritual  of  the  shewbread.  The  silence  of 
the  OT  on  this  point  led  the  Jewish  doctors  to 
give  novel  and  absurd  explanations  ut  t,ho  M;i»clo 
last  mentioned — such  as  hollow  pipes  between  the 
loaves,  or  parts  of  a  frame  on  which  they  lay. 
Similarly,  these  authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the 
loaves  were  laid  in  two  piles  lengthwise  across  the 
width  of  the  table — as  one  would  naturally  suppose 
—or  along  its  length.  A  favourite  tradition  gives 
the  length  of  each  loaf  as  ten  bandbreadths  (21  ft.) 
and  the  breadth  as  fiva.  Since  the  width  of  the 

*  A  fltgoo  ii  •  inoaitta  type  <m  Jewish  ooliii  (Monr,  voL  UL 


table  was  only  1  cubit  or  six  bandbreadths,  th« 
loaves  were  baked  with  two  bandbreadths  [their 
'  horns  '1  tamed  up  at  either  end,  thus  taking  the 
shape  of  a  huge  square  bracket  I  (For  these  and 
similar  speculations,  as  curious  as  useless,  see 
Menahoth  xL  4ff. ;  the  Baraitha,  §  vii.,  with 
Flescli's  notes  and  diagrams;  Edersheim,  7A« 
Temple,  154  ff. ;  and  Ugolinus'  treatise  in  his 
Tketaurua,  vol.  x.).  The  position  of  the  table  was 
on  '  the  north  side '  of  the  holy  place  (2^). 

(6)  The  golden  Lampstand  (Ex  25"-^  =  37"-** 
[Gr.  SS*"]  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  UI.  vi.  7,  BJ  vn.  v.  5). 
— Of  the  whole  furniture  of  the  tabemade,  the 
article  to  which,  since  Wyclif's  time,  our  Eng. 
versions  have  given  the  misleading  designation 
'  the  candlestick,'  afforded  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  artistic  skill  It  was  m  reality 
a  lampstand  (iriis),  XvYrta — the  latter  in  Mt  5** 
and  parallels,  where  RV  gives  '  [lamp]-8tand,' 
Vulg.  eandelahrum)  of  pure  gold  (§  iii.),  hence 
also  termed  the  '  pure  lampstand '  (31'  39"  etc.  [cf. 
'the  pure  table,'  Lv  24*] ;  for  other  designations 
see  below).   See  also  Labip. 

The  lunpatwid  on  the  Arch  of  Titiu  diSera  {rom  that  deacrihed 
in  th«  text  ot  P  in  teveral  particulars,  notably  in  the  details  of 
the  ornamentation  (see  ileland'a  plate,  op.  eft.  8).  In  this 
raepeot  it  agree*  better  with  the  deecripUon  of  Joaephoi,  who 
■peak*  of  ita  '  Imopa  and  liliee  with  pomegranate*  and  bowli,' 
•eventy  omamenta  in  all.  The  base,  further,  la  hexagonal  in 
form  and  ornamented  with  non-Jewiah  flgurea,  while  Jewish 
tradition  apealia  of  the  lampstand  of  the  second  tempi*  a* 


having  a  tnpod  base.  The  earliest  Imown  representation  of  tb* 
■tand  la  found  on  oortain  copper  coins  doubtfully  attribotod  to 
Antigonua,  the  last  of  the  Masmonaaans  (Madden,  Coina  <^  (A* 


Jtwt,  102.  with  woodcutX  At  a  later  period  the  aeven-branohed 
'oandlestlck,*  more  or  less  conventionally  treated,  was  a  favonr. 
Ite  mat\f  with  Jewish  and  Chriatian  artiate  on  lamp*,*  gema, 
tomb*,  eta 

Like  the  cheraUm  above  the  propitiatoiy  (8  fx.), 
the  lampstand  was  of  '  beaten  (i.e.  repousti)  work ' 
i^Hf).  A  talent  of  eold  was  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, Uie  geoeiia  idea  of  which  is  clear  (see 
illustntMm) :  from  «  eaatnl  stem  three  opposite 


THB  OOLDSM  LAH  PBTAHD. 

pairs  of  arms  branched  oft' '  like  the  arrangement 
of  a  trident'  (.Josejihtis),  curving  outwards  and 
upward.s  till  their  extremities,  on  which  the  lamps 
were  placed,  were  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
-haft.  The  upper  portiaii  «f  this  central  stem, 
from  the  lowest  pair  of  arms  upwards,  is  termed 
the  shaft  (."ijs,  so  RV ;  not  as  AV  •  branch '),  also  the 
lampstand /jar  excellence  (y.**);  the  lower  portion 
is  the  base  (so  rightly  RV  for  vt,  lit- '  loins,'  in  the 
Mishna  o-pj  Kel.  xL  7).  The  latter,  we  have  seen, 
probably  ended  in  a  tripod  with  clawed  feet,  as  in 
the  table  of  shewbreacL  The  leading  motive  of 
the  ornamentation  on  stem  and  arms  is  derived 

•  FOr  on*  of  th«  best  ot  the**,  ihowlnf  th*  b*s*  la  tiw  foro 
s(  a  tr^md,  *M  PU'SC  1880,  p.  8. 
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frim  the  flower  or  blossom  of  the  almond  tree. 
Tlie  complete  ornament,  introduced  four  times  on 
the  stem  and  three  times  on  each  of  the  six 
branches,  is  termed  g<3f  {gibia',  lit.  *  cup,'  so  RV; 
AV '  bowl '),  and  consists  of  tvo  parts,*  correspond' 
ing  to  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  almond  flower, 
the  kaphidr  (EV  'knop')  and  the  perah  (EV 
•flower^)  of  the  text.  At  what  intervals  these 
'knops  and  flowers'  are  to  be  introduced  is  not 
stated  (for  the  speculations  of  the  Babbis  see 
Fleech,  op.  cii.  with  diagrams),  nor  do  we  know 
bow  the  foor  sets  of  v.*'  are  to  be  distributed. 
It  is  nsually  assumed  that  these  include  the  three 
knops  which  in  v."  ornament  the  points  where  the 
brandies  diverge  from  the  stem.  It  seems  to  us 
more  in  harmony  with  the  text  to  regard  the  three 
knops  in  question,  with  which  no  flowers  are 
associated,  as  suggested  rather  by  the  scales  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  from  whose  axils  spring  the 
buds  which  develop  into  branches.  We  aooordmgly 

? refer  to  find  seven  knops  on  the  central  stem,  viz. 
wo  'knopa  and  Aimers'  to  ornament  the  base, 
three '  knops '  alone,  forming  axils  for  the  branches, 
and  two  '  knops  and  flowers '  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft.  Shaft  and  arms  alike  probaDly  termin- 
ated in  a  'cup'  with  its  knop  and  flower,  the  five 
outspread  petals  of  the  coroDa  serving  as  a  tray 
for  one  of  the  seven  lamps.t  The  latter  were 
doubtless  of  the  unvarying  Eastern  pattern  (see 
Lamp).  The  nozzles  were  turned  towards  the 
north,  facing  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  lampstand 
having  its  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  HoIt 
Place.  To  see  that  the  lamps  were  supplied  wita 
the  finest  produce  of  the  olive  ('pure  olive  oil 
beaten,'  for  which  see  Oil,  vol.  iiL  p.  601%  692^), 
trimmed  and  cleaned,  was  part  of  the  daily  duty  of 
the  priests.  The  necessary  apparatus,  the  tnninra 
and  innff-dlshes  (which  see)  with  the  'oil  vessels' 
(Nn  4*),  were  also  of  pnre  gold. 

From  the  notices  m  the  difierent  strata  of  P 
(Ex  27»«-,  of.  SO',  Lv  24>»,  Nu  8>«-)  it  is  not  dear 
whether  the  lamps  were  to  be  kept  burning  day 
and  night  or  by  night  only.  The  latter  altema' 
tive  was  the  custom  m  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  (IS 
3»).  From  Lv  24"'-  (note  v.»)— of  which  Ex  27"*- 
ia  perhaps  a  later  reproduction — ^it  would  appear 
that  the  lamps  burned  only  '  from  evening  to 
morning.'  At  the  time  of  tne  morning  sacrifice 
they  were  to  be  trimmed,  cleaned,  and  replaced 
(Ex  SO*,  cf.  Tamid  iiL  9,  vi.  1),  ready  to  be  relit 
in  the  evening  (30*,  2  Ch  13").  Against  this,  the 
prima  fade  interpretation,  must  be  put  such  con- 
siderations as  these:  (1)  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
ever  burning  lamp  alluded  to  under  Camdlb  (voL 
L  p.  348'') ;  (2)  the  expression  TP9  -g,  a  *  continual 
lamp  or  light'  (Lv  24"= Ex  27") ;  and  (3)  since  the 
dwelling  was  absolutely  dark,  there  must,  one 
would  tliink,  have  been  some  provision  for  light- 
ing it  during  the  day.  The  practice  of  a  later 
period,  vouched  for  by  Joeephua  (AtU.  IIL  viiL  3 
[§  199],  with  which  of.  his  quotation  from  pseudo- 
Hecatreus,  c.  Apior^.  L  22  B  199]),  by  which  only 
three  of  the  lamps  burned  by  day  and  the  remaiU' 
ing  four  were  lighted  at  sunset,  seems  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  directions  of  the  text  and 
the  practical  necessities  of  the  case  (so  Riehm, 
HWB\  art  <Leuchter').  The  Rabbinical  notices 
are  still  later,  and  difier  from  both  the  data  of  P 
and  those  <tf  Joeephus.   (On  the  whole  question 

•  Thii  Kffma  from  26**,  where  the  cup*  are  defined  M  each 
ootmlgMng  ot  *•  knop  ejid  a  flower' ;  hence  in  t.O  '  Its  knopi 
and  it*  Inwert'  are  to  be  taken  In  appodtioD  to ' it*  cups' 
(aee  Dillm.  in  loe-X  not,  a*  already  in  LZX,  a*  two  additional 
omamenti  («J  mfmmifu  ami  «i  r^ftmpH  mm  ^  cf.  the 

rimllar  miatnterpretation  regarding  the  bames  of  the  dwelling 
on  the  part  ot  «Ee  LZX.  f  vil.  (6)ab0TeX 

t  In  the  Uiifana  p^nl^k  ('flower')  ha*  on  thi*  aaoonnt  beoome 
th*  a*aal  tain  (or  the  plinth  or  tiay  of  an  ordinary  lampatand 
maMk  zL  8,  KtUm  zi.  7).  Of.  the  Mi^um  of  the  diTeigent 
detctirtlan  in  the  Or.  text  (STm-X 


see  Schllrer,  HJP  n.  i.  281f.  with  full  nfC, 
296  f.). 

The  fate  ot  the  golden  lampetand  ot  the  eeoood  teiral*, 
under  the  dhrection  of  Juda*  MaccabMi*  (1  Hao 
the  earlier  etand  (iv  )uux""  w,  ib.  in,  Ben  Oia'e  Xax>ia 
iyim,  Zti^  carried  off  by  Antioeho*  IT.,  luM  been  narrated  ondet 
SuswBRBAOdUL),  Onia*infumi*hinghi*templeatI<eontopolil 
waa  content  with  a  etngla  goUen  lamp,  nupended  by  •  obain  ol 
gokl(Joa.  A/vn.  s.  >). 

(c)  The  lltap  of  Incenms  (Ex  80»-»=37**  [the 
latter  absent  in  Gr.] ;  Joe.  Ant.  m.  vL  8  [S  147  fi".]). 
—No  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  has 
been  tne  subject  of  so  much  controversy  in  recent 
years  as  the  altar  of  incense,  which  in  onr  present 
text  of  Exodus  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in 
front  of  the  veil.  The  attitude  of  modem  criticism 
to  £x  30.  31  has  been  already  stated  (§  iiL),  and  it 
must  snfBoe  here  to  indicate  in  a  summary 
the  principal  grounds  on  which  recent  critics,  with 
one  voice,  have  pronounced  agunst  the  presence 
of  this  altar  in  tne  tabernacle  as  sketehed  by  the 
original  author  of  Ex  25-29  (cf.  ExoDUS,  voL  L  p. 
81(? ;  INCKNSK,  voL  iL  p.  467  f. ;  Templb). 


(1)  The  tabernacle  and  it*  tomltaie  hm  been  described  la 
deuul,      al*o  the  dres*  and  conaecration  of  its  ministrant 

ieita,  and  the  whole  section  brought  to  a  solemn  close  with 
Advocate*  ot  the  traditional  view  must  therefore  ex- 
plain the  absence  from  it*  pnner  place  in  oh.  26  of  an  arUda 
n  hypoOmi  so  e**entlal  to  the  daily  ritual  (807'.)  a*  the  attar 
ot  inoanae.  They  liave  also  to  account  tor  the  tact  that  the 
poattioo  of  Ex  SO>-l*  variea  in  the  MT,  the  Samaritan-Hebnw, 
and  Or.  tezto  (bdng  altogether  abaent  from  the  latter  in  th* 
tecapltulatton  in  ch.  ST).  (S)  F(  in  the  meet  nnmlstakaWe 
manner  refers  to  the  altar  ot  bamt-ollering  aa  'the  altar'  (so 
not  leaa  than  100  ttanea,  afieording  to  the  (W-  Btx.  U.  127), 
Implying  that  be  knew  no  other.  Only  in  strata  that  bear 
other  nuurka  ot  a  later  origin  does  It  receive  a  distinguishing 
epithet  (I  vL(a)X  (S)  The  retarence  la  tOi<>  la  dearty  baaed  on, 
and  Is  therefore  younger  than,  the  ritual  ot  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment aa  deaoribed  InLv  leu-K  Bat  thi*  chanter  ignores  the 
altar  ot  looenae,  and,  in  harmony  with  Lv  lOi  and  Na  1017, 
lequlresthefaioenaeto  be  offered  on  oenaera.  (4)  Oaietulexazd- 
n2lonof  the  UT  ot  1 K  7  and  Bik41(aea  SBSWBtain,  TturLi) 
ha*  dlacloaed  the  tact  that  an  fatoense  altar  found  a  place 
neither  in  the  real  tempts  ot  SokMnon  nor  in  the  ideal  temple 
ot  EaeUeL  The  references  in  I  Oh  SSU,  i  Oh  «!■  etc.,  ere  too 
late  in  data  to  entn  into  th*  argtnnent  s*  to  the  content*  of 
P.  The  first  hiatorical  reference  to  the 'golden  altar 'Is  toond 
in  the  account  ot  the  sack  ot  the  temple  by  Antloohus  iv. 
(1  Hao  IB),  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  soeptidam  d 
Welihansen  {Pnltg.,  Eng.  tr.  07)  and  other*  as  to  the  exlateooa 
ot  such  an  altar  even  In  the  second  temple  Is  unwarranted  (se* 
Delitzsch,  ■  DerBKncheraltar'  in  ZeiuAr./.  kinU.  Wiamtei^ 
1880. 114-141) 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  later 
addition  (novella)  to  the  original  code,  we  note 
that  this  second  altar  ia  named  nTbj  ijpp  OJIP  (30") 
or  simply  inbBO 'd  (30" etc),  also  the  'golden  altar' 
(39»  etc,  1  Mac  1") ;  in  the  LXX  t»  fliwtaor^pio* 
ToO  eviwiiiarot,  in  Philo  and  Josephns  rA  ^u/uani/xos 
—so  Symm.  and  Theod.  30" ;  for  He  9*  see  end  ol 
section.  Like  the  larger  altar  it  is  'four  square,' 
a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2  cubits  in 
height,  and  furnished  with  horns  (for  these  see 
§  vi.).  The  material  is  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with 
pure  gold,  the  ornamentation  a  moulding  of  solid 
gold  (ni,  see  §  viiL  (o)),  with  the  usual  provision 
for  rinMand  staves  (v.**-).*  Its  position  is  to  be  in 
the  Holy  Place,  in  front  of  '  tne  veil  that  is  by 
the  ark  of  the  testimony'  (▼.*).  Aaron  and  hia 
sons  shall  offer  'a  perpetual  incense'  np<m  it 
night  and  morning,  when  they  enter  to  drMS  and 
light  the  lamps  of  the  golden  stand  (v."-).  Once 
a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  its  horns  shall 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  atoning  blood 
(v.").  Owing  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  directions  of 
v.*  (cf.  6"  with  6»  in  MT,  Sam.,  and  LXX;  also 
Holzinger,  Mt  {oe.)  if  taken  by  themselves,  and  to 
the  inffuence  of  the  late  gloss  (1  K  B*),  a  tradiUMi 
grew  up,  which  finds  expression  in  the  famou* 
passage  He  9*,  that  the  incense  altar  stood  la 
the  Most  Holy  Place,  'which  hat"  a  golden  altaz 
»  Differentiy  axpresiad  from  W. 
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of  incense*  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant.'  The 
Hune  veise  oontaina  a  similar  divergent  tradition 
tesarding  the  contents  of  the  ark  (see  next  section). 

IX.  Tbb  FTTBNrTOBB  OP  THE  Most  Holy  Place. 
—The  JIrk  and  the  Propitiatory  (Ex  25">-»ie37>-* 
rOr.  38'-*] ;  Jos.  Ant.  m.  vL  5).— Within  the  Most 
Holy  Place  stood  in  solitary  majesty  the  sacred 
ark,  on  which  rested  the  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat  with  its  overarching  cherubim.  The  history 
of  the  ancient  palladinm  of  the  Hebrew  tribes, 
'the  ark  of  J'^  of  the  older  writers,  has  been 
given  under  Ark.  We  have  here  a  more  elabor- 
ate shrine,  to  which  P  gives  by  preference  the 
designation  'ark  of  the  testimony'  {nrm^  fnn  25** 
and  often,  4  lafimii  roG  /laprvpfov),  a  phrase  parallel 
to  and  synonymous  with  that  favoured  by  Deut. 
and  the  Denteronomistic  editors,  '  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant.' In  both  oases  the  ark  was  so  named  as 
containing  the  Decalogue  (im;;^  '  the  testimony,' 
25"' written  on  '  the  tables  of  testimony '  {31'"). 
The  ark  itself  sometimes  receives  the  simple  title 
'the  testimony'  (16**  etc) ;  and  the  tabernacle,  as  \ 
we  have  seen  (|  liL),  as  in  its  turn  containing  the 
ark,  is  named  'the  dwelline  of  the  testimony  and 
'  the  tent  of  the  testimony,  t  See  TssnMONT. 

The  ark  of  P  is  an  oblong  chest  of  acacia  wood 
overlud  within  and  without  with  gold,  2^  cubits 
in  length,  and  1}  in  breadth  and  height  (*.e.  6x3 
xS  half -cubits).  Each  of  its  sides  is  finished 
with  a  strip  of  caUe  or  ogee  moulding  (ni,  £V 
'  crown,'  see  §  viiL  (a))  of  solid  gold  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  top  of  the  table  of  shewbread ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  former 
the  upper  line  of  moulding  must  have  projected 
Myond  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  ark,  ^robaoly  to 
the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  the  propitiatory,  in 
Older  that  the  latter,  with  its  cherubim,  might 
remain  ir.  place  during  the  march.  Within  the 
sacred  chest  was  to  be  deposited  'the  testimony' 
(t.>*)  or  Decalogue,  as  already  explained.  Before 
it — not  within  it,  as  a  later  tradition  supposed 
(He  0*) — ^were  afterwards  placed  a  pot  of  manna 
(Ex  le"^)  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (Nu  17><*). 

Distinct  from  but  resting  upon  the  ark,  and  of 
the  same  superficial  dimensions  (2^  x  1}  cubits),  was 
a  slab  of  solid  gold,  to  which  the  name  kappdreth  is 
given  (only  in  P  and  1  Ch  S8"  EY  <  mercy-seat '). 

The  tunllUr  rendering  <  maiOT-saat,*  lint  used  bj  HikUI*, 

toUowintr  Luther**  Qnaamutukl  (ct  Sbswiesao,  |  iX  goes  bwdc 
totluitol  theoldertV8S(lJCX  WtViWiVulg.pnvWatoHiim) 
— •od  to  bMCd  OD  the  wooncUry  and  tacbntcal  nnM  ot  tha 
nwt-Terb  tea,  ris.  'to  main  propitUtion'  (or  ilii.  Hsnoatbe 
WycUf-Bereford  rendarinK  'propitiktoiy,'  derirad  (ram  Jerone, 
Is  pre(ermble  to  Tlndal*'*  'mercy -seat.'  In  our  opinion  the 
rendering '  propitiatory '  moet  be  mtlntsined.  The  altematlTe 
'oorering'  (RVin).adopted  in  pre(erence  \ij  to  numy  nxxiera, 
particularly  Oerman,  Kholan  (cL  ir/h/ia  in  Or.  o(  Ex  Vfl,  and 
Philo,  op.  elt.  ltd.  HaoKey,  ii.  UO]  iei^vo  inati  wSum  [a  ildQ, 
ia  ojpen  to  two  aerloua  objectiona.  On  the  one  band  it  u  baaed 
on  the  etiil  unproved  auumption  that  the  primary  si^Difloation 
of  193  was  'to  cover,'  t  and  ao  the  other  hand  the  kappinA 
ma  in  no  eenae  the  lid  or  oorer  at  the  ark,  which  waa  a  cheat  or 
coffer  complete  in  itaeU.  Dillmann  and  others  bare  unaocoene 
(uUy  attempted  a  via  mtdia  by  taking  kappSnth  in  the  aenae 
0(  a  protective  corerinr  ^Sehutidaeh,  Dta^platU,  ato.X  Sea, 
farther,  Deissmano,  BiSle  Stuiitt  lEog.  tr.],  p.  12iiL 

Near  the  ends  of  the  propitiatory  stood,  facing 
each  other,  two  small  §  emblematic  figures,  the 
eherabim,  of  the  same  material  and  workmanship 

*  So  BVm  and  American  BT  in  toxt  for  xfnS'  ln^tmrifm 
with  most  recant  Interpntera;  AV  and  BT 'a  goklen  censer. 

t  Id  tha  art  Abe  ((  L)  attention  waa  briefly  called  to  the 
three  ieta  c(  deeignationa  o(  the  ark  characterirtio  of  the  early, 
the  Deuteronomic,  and  the  priestly  writen  respectively,  of 
which  all  tha  other  OT  tltlesT  soma  twan^  In  all,  are  merely 
nriationa  and  axnaoaloaa.  Saa  tor  later  diacussiona  H.  P. 
Smith, aMmMi,n:  •Ark'inAMlw.AN.LlOOt:  Malnbold, Me 

t  Tha  moat  raoent  nsearah  saama  to  point  In  taToor  at  the 
sltematiTe  'to  wlpa  oB'i  see Zbnmam,  JMtrdoa  aur  Kttminlti 
4.  ioM- Jb^^ion.  n :  Bamik  in        xix.  OWO)  ei,  sa 

f  It  most  ba  noted  thai,  wtth  bodies  bant  and  wing*  out- 
■batohed,  tha  cfaemUm  w**e  tnnnmmiriatrl  oa  •  ' 
than  4  ft  from  and  to  and. 


as  the  golden  lampstand,  viz.  '  beaten '  or  rmoiisi4 
work  (npp?,  xp^'co/w^i)  of  pure  gold.  Being 
securely  soldered  to  the  propitiatory  they  are 
reckoned  as  'of  one  piece  with  it  (v.**).  Each 
cherub  was  furnished,  uke  the  larger  and  dinerenUy 
placed  cherubim  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  &"•), 
with  a  pair  of  wings  which  met  overhead,  while 
their  faces  were  bent  downwards  towards  the 
propitiatory.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
significance  in  primitive  Hebrew  mythology,  the 
cherubim  as  here  introduced,  like  the  kindred  sera- 
phim in  Isaiah's  vision,  are  the  angelic  ministers 
of  J",  guarding  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  the 
throne  of  His  earthly  gloij  (cf.  Book  of  Enoch,  ed. 
Charles,  71').  The  propitiatory,  with  the  over- 
arching cherubim,  was,  in  truth,  the  innermost 
shrine  of  the  wilderness  sanctuaiy,  for  it  was  at 
once  J'"8  earthly  and  the  footstool  of  His  heavenly 
throne*  (cf.  1  Ch  28>).  Not  at  the  tent  door,  as 
in  the  earlier  representation  (Ex  33"-),  but '  from 
above  the  propitiatory,  from  between  the  cherubim ' 
(26»),  wUl  J'  henceforth  commune  with  His  servant 
Moses  (30*).  'There,  in  the  darkness  and  the 
silence,  he  listened  to  the  Voice'  (Nu  7"). 

For  the  transport  of  the  sacred  chest,  its  pro- 
pitiatory and  cherubim,  two  poles  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  gold  are  provided.  These  are  to 
rest  permanently  (Ex  25",  otherwise  Nn  4*,  where 
the  staves  are  inserted  when  the  march  begins)  in 
four  rings,  attached,  according  to  onr  present  text, 
to  the  lour  'feet'  (v(ibn9  r.",  m  BV,  but  AV 
'  comers ')  of  the  ark. 

But  thia  text  and  rendering  are  open  to  leriooa  qaaatkm. 
For  n)  of  tha  ahna,  length,  and  oonatruotion  of  these  '  fast' 
nothing  Is  said;  (8)  why  should  tha  author  employ  tha  Phmnlolan 
word  (DSOfor' loot' bars  la  pboaoftba  anal  ^n(T.«)T  Ct)U 
tha  ring*  were  attaohsd  so  far  down,  •  atato  of  dangMonily 
unstable  eqniUI»iam  would  rasolt ;  (4)  all  tha  oldest  vataion* 
apparently  read,  or  at  leaat,  aa  oar  own  AT,  landerad  aa  in  v.M 
r^Mf  'it*  (our  ocnieia't  Wa  muat  sapposa,  tlian,  that  the 
rings  weia  attached,  narfaana  below  tha  mouldiof,  atthecomen 
ot  the  sAoit  sidss  of  the  ark  (so  tha  BamiUta,  Nanmann,  Keil), 
along  which,  and  not  along  the  Icrag  sides  (aa  Biggenbach, 
Dillm.,  and  moat),  the  polea  reated.  "&»  object  o(  this  arrange- 
ment la  to  ssoora  that  the  Divine  throne  aliall  alwaya  (aca  in 
the  direction  o(  the  marab.  The  weight  at  tlia  whole  must 
have  bean  oonaidarable,  with  poiai^  neitainlj  not  **taTe*^'  and 
bearais  to  oorTaspeod.) 

In  the  second  temple  there  was  no  ark,  and 
eonsequently  no  propitiatory,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (6^)  that  it 
was  hidden  by  an  angel  before  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  A.D.  70.  According  to  P  the  sole 
contents  of  the  ark,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  two 
tables  of  testimony  on  which  the  Decalogue  was 
inscribed.  Once  a  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
mentk  the  high  priest  alone  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  sin-offerings  into 
contact  with  the  propitiatory  (Lv  16'^;  see  Atone- 
KENT,  Day  of,  voL  L  p.  199). 

X.  Ebection  and  Consecbation  of  the 
Tabebnacle.  —  In  the  oldest  stratum  of  the 
Priests'  Code  the  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  sanctuary  and  its  furniture  (Ex  25-27),  which 
have  engaged  our  attention  up  to  this  point,  are 
followed  by  equally  minute  instructions  as  to  the 
priestlv  garments  (28),  and  by  the  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  and  hu  sons  for  the  priestly  otfice 
(29).   The  altar  alone  of  the  appointments  of  the 

•  For  this  idea  and  its  posaiUe  bearing  on  the  nltbnate 
historical  origin  of  the  ark  as  the  empty  throne  of  an  imagelmt 
deity,  see  Heinhold,  J)is  Lade  Jahva  (1900),  44  and  Dosstm,  oajieiJ 
on  the  researches  ot  Beichel  in  Ueber  VorhtlUnituit  QitlarcuUt 
(esp.  27 if.);  cf.  alao  Budde  in  £xpot.  Timet,  June  VM,  p. 
raeff.  (reprinted  [in  Oerman]  in  ZATW,  ISOl,  p.  19411.). 

t  CL  1  K  7*>,  where  vnoyfi  of  IIT  (AT  here  also  'oomersO  ii 
simOariy  regarded  bgr  recent  commentator*  aa  a  oorruption  ol 
ITIKD  or  VrUD. 


t  The  propitiatoiy,  even  if  only  a  flngerbreadth  thick,  would 
alone  wdgh  7«0  lb.  trov.  r       "  "       "  "   .  : 

at  about  6  cwt.  The  ulmud  mentiona  tour  bearera  (Fleecb,  op 


tiLM).  Two 


The  weight  of  tiie  whole  must  be  pul 
lud  mentiona  tour  bearera  (Fleecb,  op 
for  the  histoiical  ark  (Aaz,  toL  i.  p.  U0>) 
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•anctnary  is  singled  ont  for  consecration  (29'*''). 
In  tlie  first  of  the  accretions  to  the  older  docnuient 
(30.  31),  however,  we  find  instmctions  for  the 
anointing  of  'the  tent  of  meeting'  and  all  the 
furniture  of  the  aanctoarr  with  the  '  holy  anoint- 
ing oil '  (SO"'-),  with  which  also  the  priests  are  to 
be  anointed.  When  we  pass  to  the  still  later 
stratum  (35-40;  see  above,  |  iiL),  we  find  a  record 
of  the  carrving  oat  of  the  preceding  instructions 
to  the  last  detail,  followed  b^  the  erecting  of  '  the 
dwelling  of  the  tent  of  meetmg'  (40"-)  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  that  is, 
a  year  less  fourteen  days  from  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Exodus  (lO^'",  cf.  IZ*-*).  A  comparison 
with  19'  shows  that  aooording  to  Ps  chronology  a 
period  of  at  least  nine  months  is  allowed  fur  the 
construction  of  the  sanctnary  and  its  fomiture. 
Some  of  the  questions  raised  by  40"- "  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  curtains  'were  spread  over 
the  dwelling '  have  been  discosaed  by  anticipation  in 
§  viL  (c) ;  it  must  suffice  now  to  add  that  after  the 
oonrt  and  the  tabernacle  j>roper  had  been  set  up, 
and  all  the  furniture  in  its  place,  the  whole,  we 
must  assume,  was  duly  anointed  by  Moses  him- 
self in  accoitlance  with  the  instmctions  of  the 
preceding  verses  (40'''),  although  this  fact  is  not 
mention^  until  we  reach  a  later  portion  of  the 
narrative  (Lv  8'"-,  Nn  7').  This  consecration  of  the 
sanctuary  naturally  implies  that  it  is  now  readr 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  Accora- 
ingly  '  tne  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  meeting,  and 
the  glory  of  J'  filled  the  dwelling  ■  {40'"-).  J*  had 
now  taken  possession  of  the  holy  abode  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Him.  With  the  new  year,  as 
was  most  fitting,  the  new  order  of  things  began. 

xi.  The  Tabebnacle  on  the  Mabch  (Nn  2" 
3*^  4>»'  etc.).  — The  cloud  which  rested  on  the 
dwelling  by  day  and  appeared  as  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night  accompanied  the  Hebrews  'throughout 
all  their  journeys '  in  the  wilderness.  When  '  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  dwelling '  (Ex 
40",  Nu  9*')  this  was  the  signal  for  the  tents  to  be 
struck  and  another  stage  of  the  march  begun ; 
while,  '  as  long  as  the  dond  abode  upon  the  dwell- 
ing, whether  tt  were  two  days  or  a  month  or  a 
year,'  the  children  of  Israel  remained  encamped 
and  journeyed  not  (Nu  The  charge  of  the 

tabernacle  and  of  all  that  pertained  thereto  was 
committed  to  the  official  guardians,  the  priests 
and  Levites  (Nn  V-).  When  the  signal  for  the 
march  was  given  by  a  blast  from  the  silver  tmm(>et8 
(lO"-),  the  priests  entered  the  dwelling,  and,  taking 
down  the  veU  at  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  wrapped  it  round  the  ark  (4*'-).  This,  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  contents  of  the  taber- 
nacle, received  three  oorerings  in  all,  the  others 
but  two.  Full  and  precise  instructions  follow  for 
the  wrapping  up  of  tne  rest  of  the  furniture  (4^-"). 
This  accomplisned,  the  priests  hand  over  their 
precious  burden  to  the  first  of  the  Levitical  guilds, 
the  sons  of  Kohath,  for  transport  by  means  of  the 
bearing-poles  with  which  eacn  article  is  provided 
(v."*-).  The  second  guild,  the  sons  of  Gershon, 
have  in  charge  the  tapestry  curtains  of  the  dwell- 
ing, the  hiiir  curtains  of  the  tent,  the  two  outer 
coverings,  the  veil,  and  the  screen  (S*"-  4'''-).  For 
the  conveyance  of  these,  two  covered  waggons  and 
four  oxen  are  provided  by_  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
(7*- '').  The  remaining  division  of  the  Levites,  the 
sons  of  Merari,  receives  in  charge  the  frames  and 
bars  of  the  dwelling,  together  with  the  pillars  and 
bases  of  the  dwelling  and  of  the  court,  with  four 
waggons  and  eight  oxen  for  their  transport  (»6.).* 

■  The  tondnaa  of  tbe  priestiv  wiitan  tor  propoitioii  a  :  1) 
bu  ■sain  M  to  itnnKe  ranilti,  tor,  aran  with  tlw  owombi 
'boarai'  ol  picvloiu  wriUn  nduocd  to  fmmei  (n*  |  vlL 
the  kMdi  of  the  Meimritee  were  out  ot  ell  proportion  to  those  at 
the  Oerahonite*.  Nu  7,  howerer,  Is  now  recogniieil  m  one  ot 
the  Uteit  section*  of  the  Ueuteudi. 


Everything  being  now  in  readiness,  the  niaick 
began.  The  Levites,  according  to  Nu  2", — and  af 
the  symmetiT  of  the  camp  requires, — marched  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  with  two  divisions  of  three 
tribes  each  before  them  and  two  behind.  This, 
however,  does  not  accord  with  Nu  W'-,  according 
to  which  tbe  sons  of  Gershon  and  Merari  maroheS 
after  the  first  division  of  three  tribes,  and  had  the 
tabernacle  set  up  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  with  the  sacred  furniture  between  the  aeoond 
and  third  divisions. 

xiL  The  Historicttt  of  Ps  Tabebnacle.— 
After  what  has  been  said  in  our  opening  section — 
with  which  the  art.  Abk  must  be  compared — aa  to 
the  nature,  location,  and  ultimate  disappearance 
of  the  Mosaic  tent  of  meeting,  it  is  almost  super- 
ttnous  to  inquire  into  the  historical  re^ty  of  the 
costly  and  elaborate  sanctuary  which,  according 
to  P,  Moses  erected  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
The  attitude  of  modem  OT  scholarship  to  the 
priestly  legislation,  as  now  formulated  in  the 
Pentateuch  (see  §S  i.  and  iv.  above),  and  in  par- 
ticular to  those  sections  of  it  which  deal  with  the 
sanctuary  and  its  worship,  is  patent  on  every 
page  of  this  Dictionary,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
historicity  of  P's  tabernacle.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  the  highly  organized  community  of  the  priestly 
writers,  rich  not  only  in  the  precious  metals  ana 
the  most  costly  Phoenician  dyee,  but  in  men  of 
rare  artistic  skul,  is  not  the  unorganized  body  of 
Hebrew  serfs  and  nomads  that  meets  us  in  the 
oldest  sources  of  the  Pentateuch.  Even  after 
centuries  spent  in  contact  with  the  civilization 
and  arts  of  Canaan,  when  skilled  artists  in  metal 
were  required,  they  had  to  be  hired  bv  Solomon 
from  Phoenicia.  Again,  the  situation  of  Ps  taber- 
nacle, its  highly  organized  ministry,  its  complex 
ritual,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  situation 
and  simple  appointments  of  the  Elohistio  tent  of 
meeting  (see  §  L).  With  regard,  further,  to  the 
details  of  the  description,  as  studied  in  tJie  fore- 
going sections,  we  nave  repeatedly  had  to  call 
attention  to  the  obscurities,  omissions,  and  minor 
inconsistencies  of  the  text,  which  compel  the 
student  to  the  conviction  that  he  is  dealing  not 
with  the  description  of  an  actual  struoture,  but 
with  an  architectural  programme,  dominated  by 
certain  leading  conceptions.  The  most  oonvino- 
ing,  however,  of  the  argiunents  against  the  actual 
existence  of  P's  tabemaole,  is  the  siUneg  <tfjh^  pt*- 
exilic  MstoriecU  writart  regarding  it.  There  ia 
abeolutelsr  no  place  for  it  in  the  picture  which 
their  Mrritings  discloee  of  the  early  raligion  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  tabernacle  of  P  has  no  raiim  tPttre 
apart  from  the  ark,  the  history  of  which  is  known 
with  fair  completeness  from  the  conquest  to  ita 
removal  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  But  in  no 
genuine  passage  of  the  histoiy  of  that  long  period 
w  there  to  mvcA  at  a  hint  of  the  tabemaeU,  Mrith 
its  array  of  ministering  priests  and  Levites.  Only 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  16*  21*  etc),  psalm- writers, 
editors,  and  authors  of  marginal  glosses,  writing 
at  a  time  when  P'l  conception  of  Isrsiel's  past 
bad  displaced  every  other,  tind  the  tabernacle  of 
the  priestly  writers  in  the  older  sources,  or  supply 
it  where  they  think  it  ought  to  have  been  (cf.  2  Cn 
!«•  with  1  K  8"^).  See,  further,  Wellh.  ProUg. 
(Eng.  tr.)  39 C,  and  recent  works  dted  in  tha 
Literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

xiii.  The  bulino  Ideas  and  bbuoiovs  Sio- 
NIFICANCE  OF  THE  Tabebnacle.  —  If,  then,  the 
tabernacle  of  the  foregoing  sections  had  no  historical 
existence,  is  its  study,  on  tliat  account,  a  waste  of 
time  and  labour !  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary, 
the  tabernacle  aa  oonceived  by  the  priestlj  writers 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  subume  idea  with  which 
are  associated  manv  other  ideas  and  troths  of  tha 
most  vital  moment  tor  the  hiatoiy  of  religion.  Ia 
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this  place  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
in  summary  form  some  of  these  vital  relieious 
truths  to  which  reference  has  been  mode.  We  iiave 
already  (§  iv.)  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
only  standpoint  from  which  to  approach  the  study 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  taliemacle,  as  de- 
signed by  the  author  of  Sx  25-29,  is  that  laid  down 
br  this  author  himself.  Following  the  lead  of 
Ezekiel,  his  chief  aim,  and  the  aim  of  the  priestly 
writers  who  expanded  the  original  sketch,  is  to 
show  to  future  generations  the  necessary  conditions 
under  which  the  ideal  relation  between  J"  and 
Israel  may  be  restored  and  maintained.  This  ideal 
is  expressed  by  Ezekiel  and  by  P  as  a  dwelling  of 
J*  in  the  midst  of  His  covenant  people  (reff.  in  §  iv.). 
The  methods,  however,  by  which  these  two  kindred 
spirits  sought  to  impress  this  ideal  upon  their  con- 
temporaries are  diametrically  opposed.  Ezekiel 
projects  his  ideal  forward  into  the  Messianic  future ; 
F  throws  his  backwards  to  the  golden  age  of  Moses. 
Both  sketches  are  none  the  less  ideals,  whose 
realization  for  prophet  and  priest  alike  was  still 
in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Both  writers  follow 
closely  the  arrangements  of  the  pre-exilic  temple, 
P,  however,  striving  to  unite  these  with  existing 
traditions  of  the  Mosaic  tent  of  meeting.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  these  facts  that  makes  it  possible  to 
say  that '  a  Christian  apologist  can  afford  to  admit 
that  the  elaborate  description  of  the  tabernacle  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  religious  idealism, 
working  upon  a  historical  basis'  (Ottley,  Aipeet* 
of  the  Old  Test.  226). 

The  problem  that  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  P  was  this :  Under  what  conditions  may  the 
Divine  promise  of  Ezk  37"  ('my  dwelling  shall  be 
with  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  Uiey  shall 
be  my  people')  be  realized?  This  we  take  to  be 
the  supreme  idea  of  the  priestly  code,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His 
people  (Ex  25«  29*).  This  thought,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  expressed  in  the  characteristic  designation 
'  the  dwelling,'  given  by  P  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  sanctuary  wnich  is  to  be  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  the  thought. 

The  Divine  dwelling  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  character.  Now,  in  the  period  from 
Deuteronomy  to  the  close  of  the  Exile,  the  two 
aspects  of  the  Divine  character  which  the  inspired 
teachers  of  the  time  place  in  the  forefront  of  their 
teaching  &ra  the  unity  and  the  holiness  of  J". 
Each  of  these  attributes  has  its  necessary  cor- 
relate. The  unity  of  J*  requires  the  umty  or 
centralization  of  His  worship,  which  is  the  kevnote 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  holiness  of  J*  demands  the 
holiness  of  His  people,  which  is  the  recognized 
keynote  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv  19  ff.).  The 
crowning  result  of  the  discipline  of  the  ExOe  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  simple  formula '  one  God,  one 
sanctuary,'  a  thought  which  dominates  the  priestly 
code  from  end  to  end.  That  there  should  be  but 
one  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness,  a  t^mbol  of  the 
unity  of  J",  is  therefore  for  P  a  thing  of  course, 
requiring  neither  justification  nor  enforcement. 

With  regard  to  the  other  pair  of  correlates,  a 
holy  God  and  a  holy  people,  the  whole  ceremonial 
system  of  the  primtl^  code  expends  itself  in  the 
effort  to  give  expression  to  this  twofold  thought. 
The  centre  of  this  system  is  the  tabernacle  and  its 
priesthood,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  render  the 
former  a  visible  embodiment  of  the  holiness  of  the 
God  who  is  to  be  worshipped  in  its  court.  We  have 
seen  (§  iv. )  the  precautions  taken  by  Ezekiel  to  guard 
hb  new  sanctuary  from  profanation ;  the  same 
thought  is  prominent  in  H  (Law  of  Holiness),  and 
is  impressively  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
desert  camp  in  P.  Betjveen  the  tents  of  the  twelve 
tribes  and  tin  thror.t  of  J"  there  intervene  the 
cordon  of  the  tents  of  the  tribe  of  Leri,  the  court. 


and  the  Holy  Place — into  which  priests  alone  may 
enter, — all  so  many  protecting  sheaths,  to  borrow 
a  tigure  from  plant-life,  of  the  Most  Holy  Place, 
where  J"  dwells  enthroned  in  ineffable  majesty  and 
almost  unapproachable  holiness.*  Once  a  year 
only  may  the  high  priest,  as  the  people's  repre- 
sentative, approavh  within  its  precincts,  bearing 
the  blood  ot  atonement.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  one  tabernacle  the  symbol  of  J"b  unity,  it  is 
also  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  truth :  '  Ye  shall 
be  holy,  for  I,  J',  your  God  am  holy'  (Lv  Iff"). 
Yet  these  precautions  are,  after  all,  intended  not 
to  exclude  but  to  safeguard  the  right  of  approach 
of  J"s  people  to  His  presence.  The  tabernacle  was 
still  the  'tent  of  meeting,'  the  place  at  which, 
with  due  precautions,  men  might  approach  J",  and 
in  which  J'  condescended  to  draw  near  to  men.  It 
is  thus  a  witness  to  the  further  truth  that  man  is 
called  to  enjoy  a  real,  albeit  still  restricted,  com- 
munion and  converse  with  God. 

One  other  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  receives 
characteristic  expression  in  the  arrangements  of 
P'b  sanctuary.  This  is  the  perfection  and  har- 
mony of  the  character  of  J".  Symmetry,  harmony, 
and  proportion  are  the  three  essentials  of  the 
{esthetic  in  architecture ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  {esthe- 
tic sense  in  man,  by  which  the  Creator  has  qualified 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  image  (Gn 
V"-)  in  each  of  us,  these  qualities  are  reflexions  of 
the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature. 
The  symmetry  of  the  desert  sanctuary  has  already 
been  abundantly  emphasized.  The  harmony  of  its 
design  is  shown  in  the  balance  of  all  its  parts,  and 
in  the  careful  gradation  of  the  materials  employed. 
The  three  varieties  of  curtains  (§  iv.)  and  the  three 
metals  correspond  to  the  three  ascending  degrees 
of  sanctity  which  mark  the  court,  the  Holv  Place, 
and  the  Most  Holy  respectively.  In  the  dwelling 
itself  we  advance  from  the  silver  of  the  bases 
through  the  furniture  of  wood,  thinly  sheathed  with 
gold,  to  the  only  mass  of  solid  gold,  the  propitia- 
tory, the  seat  of  the  deity.  As  regards  the  propor- 
tions, finally,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
tabeniacle,  we  find  here  just  those  ratios  which  are 
still  considered  '  the  most  pleasing '  in  the  domain 
of  architectural  art,  viz.  those  '  of  an  exact  cube 
or  two  cubes  placed  side  by  side  .  .  .  and  the  ratio 
of  the  base,  perpendicular  and  hypotenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  e.g.  8,  4,  6  ana  their  multi- 
ples '  (see  art. '  Architecture '  in  Eneye.  Brit.*).  The 
perfect  cube  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  deliberate  attempt  to  express  the 
perfection  of  J"'b  character  and  dwelling-place,  the 
harmony  and  equipoise  of  all  His  attributes.  The 
similar  thought,  the  perfection  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, '  in  which  no  touth  will  be  exi^jgerated  or 
distorted,'  is  expressed  by  the  fact  that '  the  leuKth 
and  breadth  and  height  of  it  are  equal '  (Rev  21''). 

The  'symbolism  of  numbers'  in  the  measure- 
ments of  the  tabernacle,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written,  is  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of 
question  (for  general  principles  see  art.  Nuhbeb). 
'The  sacred  numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  their  parts  (li,  2, 
2i,  6)  and  multiples  (6,  9,  12,  20,  28,  30,  42,  48,  60, 
60,  100),  dominate  every  detail  of  the  fabric  and  its 
furnitur&t  In  all  this  we  must  recognize  an  ear^ 
nest  striving  to  give  concrete  expression  —  in  a 
manner,  it  is  true,  which  our  Western  thought 
finds  it  difficult  to  appreciate — to  the  sacred  har- 
monies and  perfection  of  the  character  of  the 
Deity  for  wnose  'dwelling'  the  sanctuary  is 
destmed. 


*  For  '  the  ttmdamental  Knn  ot  unacpraaoAoUnuM  which 
Is  never  absent  from  the  notion  ot  J"'8  ooUneM,'  eee  BoLDtra, 
vol.  U.  p.  8»7*. 

t  The  cttiioiu  itudent  will  eaeUy  detaot  thei*  meuunBantl 
•ad  nnmben  in  the  prarloaa  notiont. 
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On  the  other  hand,  that  the  author  of  Ex  25-29 
intended  to  give  expression  to  ideas  beyond  the 
sphere  of  J's  relation  to  His  covenant  people,  or 
even  'within  that  sphere  to  invest  every  detail  of 
material,  colour,  ornament^  etc,  with  a  symbolical 
significance,  we  do  not  believe.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  Ptilo  {op.  cit.)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  lU.  vii. 
7),  the  Fathers,  and  after  them  many  writers  down 
to  our  own  day,  among  whom  Biihr  stands  pre- 
eminent, have  sought  to  read  a  whole  philosophy 
of  the  nniverse  into  the  tabernacle.  Now  it  is  de- 
signed to  unfold  the  relations  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  sea,  now  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  many 
wonderful  things  besides.  HappilT,  the  taste  for 
these  fanciful  speculations  has  diea  out  and  ia  not 
likely  to  revive. 

Quite  apart  from  the  authors  of  such  far-fetohed 
iymbolisms  stand  several  of  the  NT  writers,  who 
see  in  the  tabernacle  the  foreshadowing  of  spiritual 
realities.  Once  and  again  the  terminology  of  St. 
Paul  betrays  the  influence  of  the  tabemiuJe  {e.g. 
the  laver  of  regeneration.  Tit  3*  RVm).  For  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  tabernacle  on 
which  rested  the  Divine  cfory  in  the  cloud  pre- 
figured the  incarnate Wordwho  'tabernacled  {iiricii- 
ruan)  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory 
of  the  only  Degotton  of  the  Father'  (Jn  I'').  In 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  again,  the  tabernade, 
its  furniture,  and  ministering  priesthood  snppl^ 
the  unknown  author  with  an  essential  part  of  uu 
argument.  With  'singular  pathos,'  to  borrow 
Bishop  Westoott's  apt  expression,  he  lingers  over 
his  description  of  the  sacred  tout  and  all  its 
arrangements.  Yet,  like  the  whole  Levitical  cere- 
monial, it  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  heavenly 
substance  (8*),  a  '  parable  for  the  time  present'  of 
'the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle'  {H^) 
which  IS  heaven.  Into  this  tabemcusle  Jesus  Christ 
has  entered,  onr  great  High  Priest,  by  whom  the 
restricted  access  ot  the  former  dispensation  is  done 
away,  and  through  whom  '  a  new  and  living  way ' 
hss  been  opened  of  free  access  into  the '  true'  Holy 
of  Holies  (9**),  even  the  immediate  presence  of 
Ck>d.  Last  of  all,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  we 
have  the  final  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  portrayed  under  the  figure  of  the  tabernacle : 
'  Behold,  the  tabernacle  ot  God  is  with  men,  and 
he  shall  tabernacle  {tairiini)  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  witn 
them '  (Rev  21* — for  v."  see  above) — in  which  the 
final  word  of  revelation  takes  up  and  repeats  the 
sublime  ideal  of  Ezekiel  and  the  nriestly  writers. 
'  In  this  representation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
culminates  the  typology  of  the  OT  sanctuary' 
(Keil). 

LirmuniBB.— Works  on  the  tabernade  art  Vnfiaa,  but  then  Is 
no  mouognph  from  th«  rtandpoiat  o(  the  foregoing  «rticl«. 
The  student  must  start  from  a  oaretal  study  ol  the  text  ot 
Exodus  and  of  the  more  leoentoommentariee,  sudi  aa  DUlmann- 
Rygsel,  Strack,  Holiincer,  Baentsch.  The  oommentaiy  in  the 
International  CMtioal  Series  by  the  writer  ot  this  article  la  In 
preparation.  The  critical  probleiss  are  treated  by  Popper,  Dtr 
Ml.  BerUM  Vber  die  StiJUhmt,  1862:  Oraf,  Die  getehuAU. 
BOdher  d.  AT,  US.,  1860;  Knenen,  Bexatemh;  Welltaauaeo, 
Prolraotnma ;  and  more  recent  mltan  (see  |  U.  above).  In 
addluon  to  the  relerant  aectlooa  in  the  Anhaologiee  ot  Ewald, 
Hanebeis,  Keil,  Benzinnr,  Nowack  (voL  IL),  the  article*  should 
be  oonswted  in  the  Bible  Dtctionarie*  of  Winer,  Riehm,  and 
PXM*  (by  Ridnrenbacb),  all  nnder  'BUftshette' ;  artt.  'Taber- 
Mde '  and  '  Temple '  (the  latter  especially)  in  Smith's  DB.  The 
more  Important  monographs  are  oy  Neumann,  Die  StyfUhHtte, 
1881;  Riggenbach,  /Ms  Mofaieche  StiftthtUtr.*,  1867;  Schick, 
Sti/tihiUU  und  Tmpel,  1888 ;  and  (In  English)  Brown,  The 
Tabemaale*,  1899.  The  moat  exhaustive  treatment  ot  the 
tabernacle.  Its  arrangementa  and  its  Bi);niflcance,  ll  Bihr*! 
Symbolik  d.  Moeaieehen  OuUui,  2  rola.  1837-S9  (Bd.  L  Sad  ed. 
1874),  full  of  tandtul  ideas.  On  somewhat  different  line*  Is 
Friederhih,SV>"teia;d.iros.5((A<MU««,lB41.  Sound  eriUoianis 
ot  boUi,  and  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  symbolism  to  saner  limits, 
eharacteiise  Kell's  full  treatment  In  voL  L  o(  his  ArtAaology 
(Eng.  tr.X  See  alio  Westoott,  BpieOe  to  the  Btbnm,  1889, 
Eeaay  on  '  The  general  ■igniflcanc*  ot  the  Tabernacle,'  p.  ZSS  fl. ; 
Ottley,  .Aspects  qf  tk*  OT,  <*p>  p>  SSllt^  'The  symbolical  sig- 
nUaH>o«,'«ta.  A.  K.  &  KjDmXDT. 


TiBERHACLES,  FEAST  OF.— The  names  ot 
this  feast  and  the  references  to  it  in  the  Bible  are 
given  in  the  art.  Fkasts  and  Fasts. 

As  the  present  article  Is  a  supplement  to  tbe  abore-named 

general  one,  the  reader  is  reoommended  to  refer  to  the  latter 
(vol  1.),  especially  pp.  860, 861,  and  the  synopsis  on  p.  863.  (In 
the  relt.  to  Tabernacles  outside  the  Pentateuch  insert  'Neb' 
between  ■  Bir  S< '  and  •  81«-17  'X  In  what  toUowi,  a  number  by 
itself  will  be  •  nferenoe  to  •  page  in  that  article. 

Of  the  six  passages  containing  injunctions  con- 
cerning the  olraervance  of  this  feast,  two  are  from 
Ex.  and  two  from  Dent.  (863).  The  two  in  Ex. 
call  it  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  refer  to  it  as  one 
of  the  three  Pilgrimage  Feasto  {S60^  and  note), 
place  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  enjoin  tbe 
attendance  of  all  males  at  the  sanctuary  witli 
offerings. 

The  injunctions  in  Dent,  contain  noteworthy 
additions  to  those  in  Exodus.  The  Feast  of  In- 
gathering is  called  the  Feast  of  Booths  {fukkCth, 
without  explanation  as  if  the  term  were  familiar), 
its  duration  is  fixed  for  seven  days,  and  it  is  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem, '  the  place  which  the  LoRO  thy 
God  shall  choose.'  Also  in  the  year  of  release  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  law  shall  be  read 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing  (Dt  31""-).  The 
name  of  the  festival  points  to  the  custom  of  erect- 
ing booths  in  the  vineyards  during  the  time  of  tbe 
vintage  (cf.  Is  I"  a  hooth  in  a  vmeyard,'  RV),  a 
custom  which  is  continued  to  the  present  day  in 
parts  of  Palestine;  it  served  also  (Lv  23*'-'*  [HI) 
to  remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fathers  dwelt 
in  bootlis  or  tento  during  their  passage  from  the 
house  of  bondage  to  the  Promised  Land.  Of  the 
two  ceremonies  enjoined  in  Dt  86,  the  second 
(▼v.'*''*)  was  probably  performed  at  this  festival. 
Both  in  Ex.  and  Dent,  the  connexion  of  this  and 
all  three  Pilgrimage  Feasto  with  a^fricnltuie  ia 
dearly  indicated  (ct.  860''). 

Before  considering  the  two  remaining  paoages, 
let  us  trace  the  observance  of  the  feast  before  the 
Exile.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the 
Canaanites  to  keep  a  vintage  festival,  for  aoooid- 
ing  to  Jg  9",  after  gathering  the  vineyarda  and 
treading  the  grapes,  the  men  of  Shechem  held  a 
feast  in  the  house  of  their  god,  and  at  this  gather- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  Abimelech's  ruM  was 
openly  expressed.  (For  a  discussion  of  this  in- 
cident see  ait.  Abiiielsch,  and  cf.  Moore  on 
JgS"). 

In  Jg  21"  mention  is  made  of  a  similar  festival 
observed  at  Shiloh,  when  the  maidens  went  out  to 
dance  in  the  vineyards;  but  note  the  contrast 
between  the  Canaanites  in  the  houte  of  their  god 
and  Va^fecut  of  the  LORD  held  by  the  Israelites. 
Although  this  festival  was  held  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  ark  was,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  observance 
by  a  tribe  or  part  of  Israel  only. 

The  yearly  sacrifice  which  Elkanah  offered  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosto  in  Shiloh  (1  S  1*)  was  probably 
in  the  autumn.  The  dedication  of  Solomon  s 
temple  took  place  'at  the  feast  in  the  month 
Ethanim,  which  is  the  seventh  month'  (1  K  8'),* 
>.e.  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  was  in  imita- 
tion of  this  feast  that  Jeroboam  instituted  a  feast 
at  Bethel  in  the  eighth  month  (1  K  12"). 

From  these  references  to  the  feast  in  pie-exilic 
times  it  may  inferred  that,  (1)  at  least  in  the 
times  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  was  made  bat 
once  a  year  (most  probably  in  the  autumn) ; 
(2)  festivals  at  other  times  of  the  year  were  also 
observed  [cf.  1  K  9»,  2  Ch  8".  Is  V  ('the  joy  in 
harvest' ;  the  same  word  as  in  Ex  23"  is  applied 
to  the  feast  daewhere  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks) 

*  A  difflculty  aitaei  In  comparing  thia  pasaaga  witt  1  K  M 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  bouse  of  the  Lou  wa*  net  •-"■'^ 
till '  the  month  Bnl,  wfaloii  Is  (ba  (igfath  montb.' 
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89>  ('  let  the  feasts  come  ronnd.'  BV)  3(P,  Hoe  2" 
Am  5^]. 

Let  OS  now  conader  the  two  remaining  passages, 
which  contain  injunctions  concerning  this  feast 
(Lv  23  and  Nu  20),  and  here  we  notice  that,  instead 
of  prescriptions  relating  to  the  three  Pilgrimage 
Feasts  as  in  Ex.  and  Dent.,  we  have  a  sacred 
calendar  in  which  the  position  of  each  fwtlTal  is 
fixed  by  the  month  and  day.  A  special  name 
KTSff  'a  holy  convocation')  is  given  to  the 
festivals,  or  rather  to  certain  days  of  the  festal 

Seriods,  and  servile  worlc  is  prohibited  on  those 
ays.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  lasts  for  seven 
days  as  in  Dent.,  bat  an  eighth  day  is  observed  at 
its  close  as  an  rrjifn,  'a  solemn  assembly'  (see 
Driver's  note  on  Dt  16*). 

The  ixwt-exilio  references  to  this  feast  ai«  oon- 
tained  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  Ezr  3*  it  is 
stated  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  observed 
by  the  returned  exiles  as  soon  as  the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  before  the  fonndation  of  the  temple  of  the 
]x>RD  was  laid.  The  terms  used  in  w.*^  show 
acquaintance  with  the  prescriptions  of  P  with 
reference  to  bnmt-offerings.* 

Very  different  in  oharaoter  from  the  notice  in 
Ezr  3 18  the  account  found  in  Neh  8"*".  Here  the 
details  are  interesting  and  instructive.  The  refer- 
ence to  Lv  23'***^  is  dear.  The  material  withered 
by  the  people  is  that  prescribed  in  Lv  23*  (the 
wording  of  the  two  passages  is  in  some  respects 
ditlerent;  cf.  Kyle's  note  on  Neh  8").  With  it 
tbey  make  booths,  and  set  them  np  in  the  ooorts 
of  the  temple  and  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
and  dwell  in  them,  according  to  Lv  23**.  The 
feast  was  kept  seven  days,  and  the  'dfenth  of  the 
eighth  day  was  duly  observed-t  The  writer  is 
aware  that  a  new  method  of  keeping  Uie  festival 
is  introduced,  one  unknown  to  tne  people  during 
the  rule  of  judges  and  kings,  and  the  ceremonifQ 
throughout  IS  that  enjoined  in  Leviticns.  It  is  not, 
however,  definitely  stated  whether  the  numerous 
sacrifices  prescribed  for  this  festival  in  Nn  29  were 
offered  on  this  occasion. 

The  OT  history  of  the  Feast  doees  here.  The 
eighth  day,  which  is  still  distinguished  from  the 
seven  days  of  Dent.,  b  by  the  tmie  of  the  writer 
of  2  Mac  10*  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Feast. 
Josephus  {Ant.  III.  x.  4)  speaks  of  keeping  a 
festival  of  eight  days,  ana  also  mentions  the 
custom  of  bearing  the  Iztlab,  consisting  of  a  myrtle, 
willow,  and  palm  branch  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  ethrog  or  citron  in  the  left.  For  this  and 
other  ceremonies  observed  at  the  feast  see  Jos. 
Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  6 ;  the  Talmndic  treatise,  Sukkah ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Time*  of  Jeaus  the  Meuiah, 
ii.  149,  157 ;  and  the  references  on  p.  861  of  art. 
Feasts  ;  and  the  NT  references  in  the  synopsis. 

On  one  point  is  stress  laid  in  all  the  accounts : 
that  the  ingathering  which  the  feast  commemorates 
is  general  ('when  thou  gatherest  in  thy  labours 
ma  of  thefidd;  Ex  23" ;  '  the  fruit*  of  the  land,' 
Lv  23* ;  '/rom  thy  thrething-floor  and  from  thy 
wine-vat'  Dt  16").  The  Feasts  of  Unleavened 
Bread  (moffdth)  and  of  Weeks  or  Harvest  marked 
certain  stages  in  the  work  of  ingathering,  but  the 
autumn  festival,  the  last  of  the  yearly  cycle,  was 
the  thanksgiving  for  the  combined  produce  of  the 
whole  year.  As  the  vintage  and  olive  harvests 

*  The  donbta  ralnd  u  to  the  hiitorioal  character  c(  tUi 
nction  do  not  materially  affect  the  statement  here  made. 

t  The  ditrerenoe  between  keeping  the  (estiral  with  and  wtth- 
Ottt  the  additional  eighth  dar  U  iuustrated  by  comparing  the 
■ocountf  ol  the  dedication  of  Solomoo'i  temple  in  Kings  and 
Ohroniolea.  In  IK  8<*  it  says, 'on  the  eighth  oay  he  sent  them 
•way,'  <.«.  on  the  22nd  of  the  month ;  rat  hi  2  Ch  TS-io  it  sa^ 
'  In  the  eighth  day  they  made  a  solemn  assembly  (SnntK) ,  .  . 
and  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  seventh  month  he 
sent  the  people  aw^r.  .  .  . '  The  Chronlder  describes  the  feast 
as  kept  aooording  to  the  rule  of  Lerlticns ;  the  writer  of  Kings 
assiimfis  that  the  rule  of  Deut.  was  followed. 


had  just  been  gathered,  the  worshippers  might 
think  chiefly  of  these  rich  gifts,  yet  the  injunctions 
above  quoted  bade  them  take  a  wider  view,  and 
thank  God  for  all  His  good  gifts.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  autumn  festival  no  special  offer* 
ing  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  enjoined  corre- 
sponding to  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offering  (Lt 
^'"")  at  Passover,  and  the  two  wave-loaves  with 
sacrifice  at  Pentecost  (23"-'').  Yet  in  other 
respects  the  Feast  of  Tabemaoles  u  specially  dis- 
tinguished from  other  feasts.  In  Dent,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  at  which  the  Israelite  must 
dwell  at  Jerusalem  for  seven  days,  and  in  Numbers 
the  sacrifices  prescribed  for  this  festival  are  in 
excess  of  those  for  any  other  (for  details  see  p. 
861'').  Its  pre-eminence  is  asserted  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  Vm.  iv.  1 — ^it  was  iofr^  v^pa  vnad  roti 
'Eppaloa  iyiurini  mi  luylffni).  In  the  OT  it  is 
sometimes  called  'the  Feast,'  mr'  iioxi' :  1  K  S*-** 
(=2  Ch  6«  7»),  Ezk  45»,  Neh  8";  cf.  Lv  23"  (H), 
1  K  12»  (Driver,  Deut.  197).  But  it  was  also  the 
festival  which  in  early  times  was  common  to 
Israel  and  to  the  heathen  ronnd  about  them. 
May  it  be  that  the  wider  view  of  the  autumn 
festival  and  the  avoidance  of  any  special  offering 
of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  at  this  season  were 
designed  in  order  to  make  a  distinction  between 
their  omtu  festival  and  that  of  their  neighbours, 
and  possibly  to  avoid  excesses  which  attended  the 
heathen  celebrations, — to  impress  upon  the  Israel- 
ite, when  he  appeared  before  the  Lord  his  God, 
that  he  was  present  at  a  harvest  thanksgiving 
rather  than  at  a  vintage  carnival  T 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

TiBIIHi.— See  DOBCAS. 

TABLE.— A  word  used  in  several  senses,  either 
in  sing,  or  plural,  108  times  in  the  OT  and  20 
times  m  the  NT.  In  the  former  when  singular  it 
is  usually  (66  times)  the  tr.  of  *hulhdn  (IjXX 
rpdreju,  Vulg.  menaa).  'Table'  is  used  with  the 
following  meanings.  1.  A  fiat-topped  stand,  upon 
which  victuals  were  set  during  meals,  and  around 
which  people  squatted  or  reclined.  Such  stands 
were  usually  small ;  in  ancient  Egypt  they  were 
rarely  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  Lepsius  repre- 
sents a  table  of  this  kind  heaped  with  meat,  bread, 
and  fruit,  with  two  persons  sitting  by  it  {jOer^m, 
iL  62).  In  the  Middle  and  New  Empire  stands  are 
sometimes  represented  as  frameworks  of  laths 
bearing  jars  and  other  vessels  on  the  top,  and 
with  an  undershelf  for  the  solid  food.  Such  tables 
are  named  totfy  or  wtn  or  tbhu.  In  Assyrian  con- 
tracts, temple' tables  are  called  ialhu.  The  tables 
used  by  the  fellahin  of  Palestine  are  mostl  v  round, 
and  rarely  more  than  12  inches  high.  Probably 
the  ancient  domestic  tables  were  also  round,  as 
Groodwin  and  Zomius  have  inferred  from  such 
expressions  as  '  round  about  the  table.'  The  table 
in  the  prophet's  chamber  (2  K  4">)  was  probably  ■ 
stand  of  this  kind.  It  is  possible  that  the  thulndn 
may  have  been  originallv  a  mat  or  something 
spread  under  the  food  platter,  as  can  be  often 
seen  at  present  among  the  fellahin ;  but  it  must 
sometimes  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of 
portions  of  food  dropping  from  it.  The  seventy 
kings  who  gleaned  their  meat  under  Adonibezek  s 
table  (Jg  1^  may  have  been  fed  from  the  leavings 
of  the  royal  meals ;  but  the  boast  is  probably  an 
Oriental  exaggeration,  and  the  number  a  copyist's 
mistake.  Posidonins  tells  of  the  king  of  the 
Parthians  throwing  food  to  persons  sitting  around 
him  (Athenseus,  iv.  38).  The  Greek  trapeza  was 
usually  four-footed,  henoe  perh.  the  name  (Eustath, 
Comm.  ad  Odya*.  A.  HI);  nevertheless  it  was  some- 
times caUed  tripou*  (Ath.  ii.  32),  a  usage  ridiculed 
by  Aristophanes  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Td- 
me*ae*.   Homer  represents  each  guest  as  haidng  a 
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separate  table  {Od.  xvii.  333).  These  were  some- 
times covered  with  a  cloth  (Crates,  Theria,  in  Ath. 
▼i.  267).  The  table  was  removed  after  the  feast. 
The  larger  tables  of  a  guest-chamber  were  longer 
trapezai,  around  which  the  guests  reclined,  and 
helped  themselves  from  the  common  dishes ;  hence 
the  expression  in  Lk  22"  '  the  hand  ...  is  with 
me  on  the  table.'  The  food  was  usually  on  a 
platter,  but  sometimes  laid  on  the  table  without 
an^  dish ;  hence  the  disgust  of  the  condition  de- 
scribed in  Is  28*. 

2.  To  prepare  a  table  for  any  one  is  to  feed  or 
nourish  nim,  as  in  Ps  23*.  Figuratively,  the  per- 
sonitied  Wisdom  is  said  to  furnish  a  table  for  man's 
instruction  (Pr  9*).  Distributing  the  means  of 
sustenance  to  those  of  the  early  Christians  who 
lacked,  was  called  liy  the  apostles  '  serving  tables' 
(Ac  6*).  To  eat  at  one't  table  is  to  be  •  member  of 
his  household  or  an  honoured  guest.  David,  as 
one  of  Saul's  officers,  ato  at  the  king's  table  (1  S 
20"),  and  Mephibosheth  as  a  guest  ate  at  David's 
table  (2  S  O'"-  »,  1  K  2').  The  850  prophets 
who  are  said  to  have  eaten  at  Jezebel's  table 
(I  K  I8>*)  did  not  necessarily  sit  down  with  their 
royal  hosts,  nor  did  the  servants  of  Solomon  who 
oonsnmed  Uie  meat  of  his  table,  the  variety  and 
amount  of  which  amazed  the  queen  of  Sheba 
(1  K  10*) :  the  expression  means  that  they  were 
fed  by  the  royal  bounty  (see  Heraclides  in  Athen. 
iv.  26).  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  160 
Jews  and  rulers  whom  Nehemiah  claims  to  have 
had  at  his  table  (Neh  5*').  The  honour  of  sitting 
at  meat  with  the  king  was  a  special  favour  (2  S 
19^),  requiring  careful  behaviour  (Pr  23')>  &nd 
sudden  leaving  of  the  table  was  a  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure (1  S  20**).  Those  round  the  table  are 
said  to  sit  at  table  (1  K  13**),  and  the  members  of 
the  family  circle  are  said  to  be  round  about  the 
table  (Ps  12S') ;  squatting,  as  the  children  of  the 
fellahin  do  still.  '  The  table,'  in  the  sense  of  the 
indulffence  in  daintiet,  is  to  be  a  snare  for  the 
wicked  (Ps  69",  Ro  11»).  God's  table  to  which  the 
birds  of  prey]  are  invited  is  provided  with  the  flesh 
of  His  enemies  (Ezk  39"),  a  figurative  description 
of  His  just  judgment  of  the  wicked.  The  table 
in  Ezk  23"  is  prepared  for  purposes  of  the  toilet. 

In  the  NT  '  table '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  meal 
in  Lk  22>i-*>,  Jn  12>  (where  RV  substitutes  <  sat 
at  meat '  for  the  AT  '  sat  at  the  table ').  In  Jn 
13"  'no  man  at  table'  is  the  tr.  of  oiStls  rwv 
ivcuceifUfuw.  The  dogs  in  the  neighbouring  Gentile 
district  fed  under  the  table  (Mt  15"- ",  Mk  7«, 
Lk  16^).  Lazarus  the  beggar  desired  the  crumbs 
which  were  gathered  and  thrown  ont  from  under 
the  rich  man's  table  (Lk  18"), 

8.  For  the  table  of  shewbread  see  artt.  Shbw- 
BBEAD,  and  Tabermaclr,  p.  662  f. 

4.  The  < table  of  the  Lord'  stands  in  Mai  V-^ 
(cf.  Ezk  41»  44")  for  the  altar.  In  1  Co  10",  where 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  '  table  of  devils,'  it  is 
evidently  from' the  context  the  Lord's  Snpper  as 
comparwl  with  pagan  idol-feasts,  the  expression 
being  probably  borrowed  from  onr  Lord's  words 
•  at  my  table '  m  Lk  22*>. 

5.  The  tables  of  the  money-changers  (at  Tpirifat 
rCr  KoWvpurrur)  were  the  small  square  trays  on 
stands  which  are  familiar  objects  at  the  gates  and 
bazaars  of  Eastern  towns  on  which  coins  are  dis- 
played, and  beside  which  the  money-changers 
stand.  These  are  not  infrequently  overturned  in 
the  nomerouB  disputes  about  the  value  of  ex- 
ehanges.  These  money-changers  were  the  bankers 
of  primitive  times :  thus  in  the  Isteus  of  Dionysius 
of  H^ioamassuB  the  expression  rfin^ait  mra- 
VKtvdftvBai  is  used  in  the  sense  of  setting  up  a 
bank  (Reiske,  viL  S09).  Onr  Lord  overthrew 
those  set  up  in  the  ooorts  of  the  temple  (Mt  21", 
Mk  11".  Jn  2»». 


6.  Table  in  the  sense  of  a  flat  snrfaoe  apon 
which  writings  were  inscribed  is  expressed  by  ths 
word  tph.   See  following  article. 

7.  In  Ca  1"  '  table'  ia  the  tr.  of  acc,  rendered 
by  LXX  if  iraxXUrn  airoO  and  Vulg.  in  aeeubitu 
suo  ;  cf.  perh.  1  S  16",  and  in  lata  Heb.  n^p?  (Levy, 
3.  163)  and  acri  (ti.  464 ;  Schechter,  Ben  Sira  56). 
It  probably  means,  from  the  context,  a  conoh. 
See,  further,  the  Coram,  ad  loc. 

In  RV  '  table '  is  left  out  in  Mk  7^  AV  here  tr. 
jcXiywr,  'tables,'  but  puta  'beds'  in  margin.  Tlie 
words  KcU  KXarup  are  read  by  ADXriI24>  al  min 
latt  syrr.      >>^  go  arm  Or  i  omitted  by  tuBLA 
min        syr**"  me. 

LimATDiti.— B«sid«*  the  author*  dted  In  text  see  alse 

BUir,  SgmMik  du  Jlo$aUehm  Cuttut,  Heidelbeis.  ISitT; 
Schliohter,  D»  msnia  Jaeurum ;  and  UioUni,  '  De  men»  et 
paniapropoeitionls'  hi  Thti.  x.  BW. 

A.  Macalisteb. 
TABLE,  TABLET — 1.  tj»^  (etym.  unknown). 
This  word,  which  may  be  used  of  vooodm  boards  or 
planks  (Ex  27'  38'  in  the  altar  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Ezk  27*  in  the  ship  fig.  of  Tyre,  Ca  8*  in  a  door)  f 
or  of  metal  platM  (1  K  7"  on  bases  of  lavers  in 
Solomon's  tomple)t,  is  far  more  frequently  used  of 
stone  tablets,  esp.  those  on  which  the  Ten  'Words 
are  said  to  have  been  written  (Ex  24"  31"'*« 

32UMKMMbU  34ltm«M>.M.V  41*       (Bgt.B)  9«6<*, 

10.U.U.17  101. »»<..•»». 4. •  ife  8»,  2Ch  C*);  of  a 
tablet  for  writing  *  prophecy  npon  (Is  80*  [|| 
Hab  2*) ;  fig.  in  Pr  3*  7*  (wise  counsels  are  to  be 
written  on  the  table  of  the  heart),  Jer  17*  (the  sin 
of  Jndah  is  graven  [nrnq]  upon  the  table  of  their 
heart).  In  all  these  passages  both  A'V  and  R'V 
tr.  trn,  when  used  of  stone,  by  'table(s),'  except 
Is  30"  where  R'V  has  'tablet,'  »  rendering  which 
might  well  have  been  adopted  nnifonnly.  The 
LXX  reproduces  by  rXdf  (except  Ex  24",  Is  80», 
Hab  2»  [all  wiiM,  PrPT*  rboth  rXdrot],  and  Jer 
17'  [wanting  in  LJCX]),  and  this  is  also  the  NT 
term  (2  Co  3»,  He  9«).  The  'writing-table'  {iriva- 
cifior,  RV  '  writing-tablet ')  of  Lk  1"  was  probably 
a  waxen  tablet.  For  a  description  of  the  use  of 
both  stone  and  vxub  for  writing  purposes  see  art. 
Writing. 

2.  i^'^J  (the  tablet  inscribed  with  a  trm  [stylvs'], 
•  to  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,'  Is  8>  A V  '  roll ').  The 
essential  signification  of  this  word  appears  to  be 
something  with  a  smooth  polished  surface,  whether 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal.*  [For  SVi;  'Vi  B  has  t&iuh 
KaaaS  iiey6,\ov,  A  t6h,  x^/^'ov  /i^i  Aq.  xe^aXii 
;i«7<l\77,  Symm.  reSvo*  //^Ta^-  The  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  Heb.  word  is  in  Is  3",  where  [in 
plur.]  it  prob.  means  'tablets  of  polished  metal,' 
'mirrors  (so  Targ.,  Vulg.,  Ges.,  Del.,  Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittel,  but  see  Marti,  ad  loc.,  and  cf.  the 
LXX  Siaipwfi  AaxurcKd).  3.  AV  'tahleta'  (i?<3 
[etym.  unknown] ;  LXX  ictpiSfiiov,  repiSi^ia ;  R V 
•armlets'),  Ex  35"  Nu  31*.  The  Heb.  word  proh. 
stands  for  some  neck  omamentt(RVm  'necklaces' ; 
cf.  Dillm.-Ryssel  or  Baentsch,  Exodus,  ad  loe.). 
i.  The  'tableta'  (».«.  lockete)  of  AV  in  Is  S" 
become  in  RV  '  perfume  boxes '  (so  Ges. ;  of.  Vnlg. 
olfnctoriola),  and  some  such  sense  [possibly  '  oint- 
ment boxes  ;  so  P.  Haupt  (deriving  from  Assyr. 
pnMSti,  'to  anoint  oneself)  in  Cheyne's 'Isaiah,' 
SBOT  p.  82]  Is  required  by  the  context  for  the 
Heb.  c>;;ci  *e;,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
c^p)  ever  in  the  OT  [Pr  27'  is  a  doubtful  passage! 
aotuallT  means  '  odour.'  The  meaning  is  perh.  '  of 
health,^  {.«.  serving  to  give  health  to  those  who 
smell  them  (  =  ' reviving,'  'refreshing';  cf.  the 
Niph.  of  the  root  ma,  and  its  nse  in  Ethp.  in  Syr. 

•  In  the  lUmod  itands  tor  the  empty  margin  ol  a  page 
or  roll. 

t  This  ii  00  doubt  the  meenine  of  the  English  word  oied 
AV,  for  In  the  language  of  the  d»  an  ornament  hanaring  from 
the  neck  ooold  be  caUed  a  •  tablet/  *«  Oolding,  Oeid,  lis,  ^Biobe 
pearlee  vere  >««j»gint  at  hn  aarai,  and  tablets  at  her  bnik' 
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= ivafixii).  See,  further,  art.  Perfume,  vol.  iiL 
p.  747*.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

TABOR  ("An?;  B  eaxx«(ti  A  and  Luo.  Ga^tSo; 
Vulg.  T/utbor). — A  city  in  Zebulnn  given  to  the 
Merarite  Levites  (1  Ch  6").  No  name  having  any 
similarity  to  Tabor  occnrs  in  the  earlier  list  of 
Levitical  cities  in  Zebulnn  (Jos  21*^  *>).  Various 
suggestions,  none  of  them  quite  satisfactory,  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  this  place, — that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  1  Chron.  is  due  to  a  tran- 
scriber's error ;  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  Chisloth- 
tabor,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Jos  19") ; 
that  it  is  the  Daberath  of  Jos  21",  now  DebArieh ; 
and  that  either  a  town  on  Mount  Tabor  or  the 
mountain  itself  is  intended.  Some  authorities 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Tabor  on  the 
border  of  Issachar  (Joe  19*%  B  Vcue^iip,  A  QaipM, 
Luc.  Oafiiip),  and  that  at  which  the  brothers  of 
Gideon  were  slain  hr  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  (Jg 
8»).  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TABOB,  HOniTT  (1A39  t;  LXX  Spu  OajScip,  ri 
'Vra^iptw  (in  Jer.  and  Hos.) ;  Thabor).—Ow  of  the 
most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  striking,  mountains  in  Palestine.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  only  about  6  miles  £.  of  Nazareth,  a  limestone 
hill  of  nnique  outline  rises  to  a  height  of  1843  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  is  Mount  Tabor,  the  At- 
abyriwm,  or  Itabyrium  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
now  called  Jebele(-T4r.  The  mount  overlooks  the 
adjacent  hills  of  Ix>wer  Galilee,  and,  being  con- 
nected with  them  only  by  a  low  ridge,  is  practi- 
cally isolated.  Its  form  approaches  that  of  a 
truncated  cone  with  ronndea  sides,  and  a  fairly 
level,  oval-shaped  summit.  When  viewed  from  a 
distance,  especially  from  the  S.W.,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  hemisphere,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  symmetrical  form,  its  gracefol  outline,  and 
its  wooded  slopes.  The  mount  is  often  capped 
with  mist,  and  even  in  Uie  dry  season  heavy  dews 
refresh  the  parched  soil,  and  give  new  life  to  the 
oaks,  pistachios,  and  other  trees  that  partially 
cover  its  slopes.  In  these  coverts,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  wild  beasts  found  shelter ;  and  wild 
boars,  birds,  and  small  game  still  make  them  their 
home.  The  slopes  are  steep  and  rocky,  but  the 
ascent  can  be  made  with  ease — nearly  everywhere 
on  foot,  and  in  more  than  one  place  on  horseback. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  disappointing,  in  so 
far  that  there  is  no  one  spot  from  which  a  complete 
panorama  can  be  obtained ;  but  from  many  points 
places  of  the  greatest  sacred  and  historic  interest 
can  be  seen.  To  the  S.  W.  and  W.,  stretched  out 
like  a  map,  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  extends 
beyond  Taanach  and  Megiddo  to  the  gorge  of  the 
Kisbon  and  the  ridge  of  Carrael.  To  the  N.  are 
the  heights  tf  LUbieh  and  the  '  Horns  of  Hattln,' 
where  Guy  de  Lusignan  and  the  Templars  made 
their  last  stand  before  surrendering  to  Saladin ; 
and  beyond  them  lie  $afed  and  the  hills  of  Upper 
Galilee,  with  snow-capped  Hermon  and  the  peaks 
»f  Lebanon  in  the  distance.  To  the  N.E.  and  E. 
»e  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  rugged  J^aurdn, 
the  Jordan  Valley,  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Yarmule, 
■ad  the  high  tableland  of  Bashan ;  and  to  the 
8.E.  the  raMicBval  fortress  of  Belvoir  {Kaitkdb  el- 
Eatna),  the  Jordan  Valley  below  Bethshean,  and 
the  monntains  of  Gilead.  To  the  S.,  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Jebel  Ihihy  (Little  Hermon),  are  Nain 
and  Endor,  and  beyond  Jtbd  Duhy  can  be  seen 
the  crest  of  Mt.  Gilooa. 

A  mountain  so  situated,  and  ao  beautiful, 
necessarily  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  Its  isolation,  and  the  steepness  of  its 
slopes,  marked  it  out,  from  time  immemorial,  as  a 
fortress  or  rallying  point ;  and  its  kitmctive  beauty 


led  the  Rabbis  to  maintain  that  it  was  the  mountain 
on  which  the  temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been 
built  had  it  not  oeen  for  the  express  revelation 
which  ordered  the  sanctuary  to  be  buUt  on  Mount 
Moriah  (Schwarz,  p.  71).  Amongst  the  monntains 
of  his  native  land,  the  Psalmist  (Ps  89")  could 
have  selected  no  more  fitting  representatives  than 
Tabor  with  its  rounded  features  and  scattered 
glades,  and  Hermon  with  its  lofty  peak  and  pure 
canopy  of  snow.  So,  too,  its  natural  strength  and 
consjpicnous  position  led  the  prophet  (Jer  46")  to 
use  it  and  Carmel  as  an  image  either  of  the  power 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  or  of  the 
certainty  and  distinctness  of  God's  judgments. 
Some  commentators  suppose  Tabor  to  oe  the 
mountain  alluded  to  in  Dt  ZS""  '*  (see  discussion  in 
Driver,  ad  loc.) ;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Tabor  was  an  early  sanctuary  of  the  northern 
tribes,  which  afterwaids  became  the  scene  of 
idolatrous  rites  (Hos  &). 

Mount  Tabor  is  mentioned  by  its  full  name  only 
in  Jg  4*-  where  it  is  statea  to  have  been  the 
place  at  which  Deborah  and  Barak  assembled  the 
warriors  of  Israel  before  the  memorable  victory 
over  Sisera  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  t.  3). 

The  mount  is  probably  (but  see  Dillm.  ad  loc.) 
intended  in  Jos  19^,  where  the  boundary  of  Issachar 
is  said  to  have  reached  to  Tabor ;  and  this  view  was 
held  by  Josephns  {Ant.  T.  i.  22)  and  Eusebius 
( Onom.).  Whether  the  Tabor  at  wmoh  the  brothers 
of  Gideon  were  slain  ( Jg  8")  was  the  mount,  is  more 
doubtful  (see  preceding  art.,  and  Moore,  ad  loc.). 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vin.  ii.  3),  Mt.  Tabor 
was  in  the  district  of  Sbaphat  (Jehoshaphat  in  1  K 
4"),  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers.  In  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.  there  was  an  inhabited  city,  At- 
abyrium,  on  Mt.  Tabor,  which  Antiochus  the  Great 
took  (B.C.  218)  by  stratagem  and  afterwards  forti- 
fied (Polyb.  V.  Ixx.  6).  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannteus  (B.a  105-78)  Tabor  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Jews  (Ant.  XIII.  xv.  4).  But  the  mount 
passed  to  the  Romans  when  Pompey  conquered 
Palestine,  and,  near  it,  Gabinius,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Syria  (e.  B.C.  53),  defeated  Alexander, 
son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  who  bad  risen  in  revolt 
(Ant.  XIV.  vLZ;  BJ  I.  viiL  7).  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jewish  war  Tabor  was  occupied  by 
the  Jews,  and  fortified  by  Josephus,  who  surrounded 
the  summit  with  a  wall  (Fitt.  37  ;  BJ  u.  xx.  6,  rf. 
L  8).  A  little  later,  after  Josephus  hod  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  at  Jotapata,  a  large  number 
of  Jews  took  refuge  in  the  fortress.  Placidns  was 
sent  against  them  with  a  body  of  horse,  and,  having 
succeeded  by  a  feint  in  drawing  the  fighting  men 
into  the  plain,  defeated  them  and  cut  off  their 
retreat.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
whose  supply  of  water,  derived  from  the  rainfall, 
was  failing,  submitted  (BJ  IV.  L  8). 

The  later  history  of  Tabor  is  connected  with  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  mount, 
and  with  the  churches  and  moniisleries  erected 
upon  it  in  consequence  of  that  belief.  The  narra- 
tive (Mt  16.  17,  Mk  8.  9)  seems  to  demand  a  site 
near  Caesorea  Philippi ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the 
existence  of  a  fortified  town  on  the  summit  of 
Tabor  before  and  after  Christ,  makes  the  selection 
of  that  mountain  improbable.  Eusebius,  who  states 
(Onom.)  that  "Tabor  was  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Galilee,  and  from  8  to  10  Roman  miles  E.  of 
DiocaRsarea  (SefHrieh),  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
tradition  ;  whilst  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  3.S3) 

5 laces  the  scene  of  the  Trsinsfignration  on  the 
fount  of  Olives.  The  first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the 
place  of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  remark  by  Cyri* 
of  Jerusalem,  e.  A.D.  350  (Cat.  xiL  16).  Jerome, 
A.D.  386,  says  that  St  Paula  'climbed  Mt.  Tabor 
on  which  the  Lord  was  transfigured '  (Ep.  Paid. 
xviL  ;  cf.  Ep.  ad  Mar.  viii.),  but  does  not  mention 
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«  chnrch.  Antoninns  Martyr,  e.  A.D.  570,  saw 
(vL)  three  churchea  '  at  the  place  where  St.  Peter 
said  to  Jesus :  "  Let  ns  make  here  three  taber- 
nacles."' Arculf,  e.  A.O.  670,  found  (iL  25)  a  large 
monastery  with  many  cells,  and  three  churches, 
enclosed  by  a  stone  walL  Willibald,  A.D.  754, 
mentions  (xiiL)  a  monastery  and  a  church,  'dedi- 
cated to  our  Lord,  and  to  Moses  and  Eliaa.' 
Sfewnlf,  A.O.  1102,  saw  three  monasteries,  and 
adds  that  the  one  dedicated  to  Elias  stood  a 
little  apart  from  the  others.  The  Russian  abbot, 
Daniel,  A.D.  1106-1107,  gives  a  full  description  of 
the  mount,  whidi  he  compares  to  a  haycock,  and 
of  its  holy  places  (IxxxvL-lzxzviii).  Its  ^opes 
were  covered  with  olive,  fig,  and  carob  trees ;  and 
on  the  summit,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  platform,  a 
small  rocky  knoll  was  shown  as  the  place  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Here  there  was  a  fine  church, 
probably  that  built  by  Tancred,  and  near  it,  on 
the  N.  sidei,  a  second  church  dedicated  to  Moses 
and  Elias.  The  churches  and  a  Latin  monastery 
were  enclosed  solid  stone  walls  with  iron  gates; 
and  outside  the  walls  were  fields,  vineyards,  and 
fruit  trees.  A  bowshot  W.  of  the  place  of  the 
Transfiguration  was  shown  a  rock-hewn  cave  in 
which  Melchizedek  was  said  to  have  dwelt  and  to 
have  received  Abraham  when  returning  from  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer  (cf.  Fetellns,  A.D.  1130). 
Amongst  the  churches  and  monasteries  noticed  bv 
SaBwufi  and  Daniel  must  have  been  the  ohurcn 
built  by  Tancred,  to  whom  Galilee  was  granted  as 
a  fief ;  and  the  monastery  founded  by  the  Black 
Friars  of  the  reformed  order  of  Benedictines  of 
Oluny,  who  in  A.O.  1111  disputed  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  archbishop  of  Nazareth  (Albert  of  Aix,  viL 
16 ;  W.  of  Tyre,  ix.  18 ;  de  Vitry).  In  1113  the 
monasteries  were  pillaged  by  Arabs  from  Damascus, 
and  the  monks  massacred ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
occupied.  Theoderich,  in  1172,  mentions  a  chnrch 
and  monks  under  an  abbot  (zlvi)  who,  according 
to  Ludolph  von  Suchem,  '  used  a  leaden  bulla,  like 
the  Pope ' ;  and  places  the  scene  of  the  meeting 
between  Melchizedek  and  Abraham  at  the  foot  <» 
the  mount.  In  1183  the  monks  repulsed  an  attack 
by  the  troops  of  Saladin.  Two  years  later,  1186, 
Pnocas,  a  Greek  monk,  found  a  Latin  monastery 
at  the  place  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  to  the 
north  01  it  a  Greek  monastenr.  He  also  saw  the 
grotto  of  Melchizedek,  with  cnambers  above  and 
under  ground,  and  many  cells  for  anchorites ;  and 
close  bv,  a  church  on  the  spot  where  Melchizedek 
met  AorfUiam.  In  1187  tne  mountain  was  laid 
waste  by  Saladin;  but  in  1212  it  was  strongly 
fortified  by  his  brother  el-Melek  el- AdeL  The 
fortress  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  ^the 
Crusaders  in  1217,  and  dismantled  by  ei-'Adel 
in  the  following  year.  The  monastery  and  chnrch 
must  have  b^n  spared,  or  little  injured,  for 
Y&k&t,  A.D.  1225,  mentions  it  (iL  675 ;  cf.  Mar.  i. 
434)  as  standing  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  adds  that  there  were  manyvineyards,  from 
which  the  monks  made  wine.  This  is  oonJSrmed 
by  the  tract  '  Citet  de  Jherutalem,'  pt.  iL,  which 
notices  '  a  church  of  black  Latin  monks '  on  Mt. 
Tabor.  In  1283  the  C!hurch  of  the  Transfiguration 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  order  of  Sultan 
Bibars;  and  later  visitors  found  only  'hollow 
places  and  caves  beneath  the  ruins  oi  splendid 
buildings,  wherein  lurk  lions  and  other  oeasts.' 
Amidst  these  ruins,  however,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
monks  from  Nazareth  continued  to  hold  an  annual 
service  in  memory  of  the  Transfiguration.  The 
ruins  on  the  summit  are  those  of  a  fortress  with 
stjuare  flanking  towers,  and,  in  places,  a  rook-hewn 
ditch.  There  are  also  many  rock-hewn  cisterns 
and  a  pool,  and  the  remains  of  the  dinrches  and 
monasteries  noticed  above.  The  rains  are  Jewish, 
Byzantine,  Crusading,  and  Arab;  but,  without 


excavation,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  dear  dis- 
tinction between  them.  The  Latins  and  Greeks 
have  in  recent  years  erected  churches  and  mon- 
asteries on  the  sites  of  the  earlier  buUdings,  and 
the  Latins  have  recovered  the  place  of  the  Trans- 
figuration mentioned  by  abbot  Daniel. 

ljTm>LATUtM.—PSF  Mem.  L  867,  888-391 ;  de  Vo(M. 
d*  T.  S.  US;  Oa«rin,  OaliUt,  L  143-163;  Roliinaon,  BRP* 
UL  S61S. ;  Bnrckhutit,  TraveU  in  Syria,  1822,  p.  832S.; 
O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  SM,  408.  AT;  BuU,  GAP  107 1,  216L; 
BwnaM,  Lt  Mont  Thabor.  Q.  W.  WILSON. 

TiBOB,  Thb  Oak  of  (AV  Thb  Plaik  or 

Tabor  ;  "Aa?  ff>tt ;  4  OojStip ;  quemu  Thabor), 
is  mentioned  (1  S  10*)  between  Rachel's  sepulchre 
in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at  Zelzah  and  toe  '  hill 
of  God,'  or  Gibeah,  as  one  of  the  points  passed  by 
Saul  on  his  homeward  journey  after  his  anointing 
by  SamneL  The  site  is  unknown.  Thenius 
emends,  from  Gn  35*,  ia^  to  nrfy^  '»  'Oak 
(terebinth)  of  Deborah'  (Rachel's  nurse).  This 
tree  is  called  in  the  Genests  passage  Allon-baonth, 
and  Ewtdd  and  others  identify  it  further  with  the 
milm  (i^h)  of  Deborah  mentioned  in  Jg  4*.  (Cf. 
Moore  on  Jg  4*;  Dillm.  on  Gn  85*;  Siegfried- 
Stade  and  (k^.  Seb.  Lt*.  «.  rt^v)- 

TABRET  (see  art.  TABER)i8  AY  tr.'of  nk  in  Gn 
31",  1  S  lO"  18«,  Is  6"  24"  30",  Jer  31*,  Ezk  28" 
The  same  Heb.  word  is  tr.  < timbrel'  in  Ex  15*>, 
Jg  11",  2  S  6»,  1  Ch  13»,  Job  21",  Ps  81»  149»  ISO*. 
The  RV,  strangely  enough,  follows  this  want  of 
uniformity  in  rendering,  except  in  1  S  10*  18*, 
where  it  snbetitutes  *  timbrel for  'tabret.'  It 
might  have  been  well  to  drop  both  'timbrel'  and 
'  tabre^'  neither  of  which  conveys  any  clear  sense 
to  a  modem  ear,  and  adopt  some  such  rendering  as 
•tambourine' or 'hand -drum.'  The  LXX  always 
tr.  "jh  by  riianro*  except  in  Job  21",  where  we 
have  }ln.\r/iptm,  and  Ezk  28",  where  a  difierent 
Heb.  text,  nas  been  followed.  [This  last  may  have 
been  the  case  even  in  Job  21"].  See,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  >))«,  voL  iiL  p.  462^. 

The  AV  rendering  of  Job  17*  '  aforetime  I  was 
M  a  tabret,'  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  of 
■spitting'  \Sm.  \ry.]  with  'tambourine.'  The 
words  n;nK  cm  n^/K,  in  parallelinn  with  the  preced- 
ing o<9B  Vk'^V  ^iW)  ('I  am  made  Hit.  'one  hath 
made  me']  a  byword  of  the  peoples'),  mean  'I  am 
become  one  to  be  spit  on  in  the  face'  (RV  'an 
open  abhorring').  See  A.  B.  Davidson,  ad  loe^ 
and  cf.  the  notes  of  Dillm.  and  Duhm.  The  LXX 
reprodncea  nah  by  yHuti, '  a  laughing-stock.' 

J.  A.  Sblbul 

TABRIHHOH  (|teT?e,  'RnmoN  [Bamman]  is 
good  or  is  vrise'  [seeTABEEL] ;  B  To/Je/wM,  A  Tofle*- 
pan/ui,  Lno.  TaScM/i^).— The  father  of  Benhadad, 
IK  UP*. 

TACHES.— An  old  word  of  French  origin  (of. 
attacher)  used  by  AV  to  render  the  Heb.  OVT) 
kSrSftm,  which  occurs  only  in  P'e  description  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex  se*-  "  35"  etc). ,  The  Gr. 
rendering  is  kpIkm,  which  denotes  the  rings  set  in 
eyelets  at  the  edge  of  a  sail  for  the  ropes  to  pass 
through;  Vulg.  Srculi,  RV  'clasps.'  The  Heb. 
word  evidently  signifies  some  forra_  of  hook  or 
clasp  like  the  Roman  ^fibula  (see  Rich,  Diet,  of 
Rom.  and  Gr.  Antiq.  t.v.).  Fifty  'taches'  or 
clasps  of  gold,  attached  at  equal  distances  along 
the  edge  of  one  set  of  tapestrv  curtains,  fitted  into 
the  same  number  of  loops  along  the  edge  of  the 
second  set,  and  '  coupled '  the  two  sets  togeUier. 
A  similar  arrangement  of  bronze  clasps  joined 
the  two  sets  of  hair  curtains  which  formed  the 
'tent'  (see  Tabeknaclk,  §  viL  (a)).  The  veil 
which  divided  the  tabernacle  or  '  dwelling '  into 
two  parts,  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy,  was 
susoended  immediately  underneath  the  line 
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(lasps,  a  detail  of  considerable  ugnificance  for  the 
dimensioiis  of  the  tabernacle  (see  §  viL  (c)). 

A.  R.  S.  Keknkdy. 
TACKLING.— In  Is  33"  'Thy  tacklings  {v!m) 
are  loosed,'  the  Heb.  word  plainly  means  a  ^ip  s 
ropes.  And  that  was  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  Eng.  word  '  tackling '  about  1611,  aa  in  Shaka. 
Sieh.  ni.  IV.  iv.  233— 

'  Uka  •  poor  bark,  of  nil*  ud  tMkUnf  nik.' 

But  the  Eng.  word  was  also  used  more  comprehen- 
sively of  the  whole  gearing,  as  in  Ascham's  SchoU- 
matter,  65,  'Great  shippea  require  costlie  tack- 


lini 


with  our  own  hands  the  tackling  of  the  ship ' 
(HVm  '  furniture ').  The  Greek  word  (imv^)  is  as 
yague,  aays  Rendi^,  as  the  English  'furniture,' 
and  may  include  any  heavy  fittings  that  could  be 
readily  detached,  or  span  masts  and  span.  See 
Ships  and  Boats. 

The  word  is  of  Scand.  origin;  tiie  le  in  'tackle' 
is  the  instrument,  so  that  the  tackle  is  that  which 
taket  hold  of ;  the  inff  ia  collective. 

J.  Hastdtos. 

TADMOR  (1  K  9"  [so  J^lrt,  AV,  RVm ;  Tamar 
in  Kithtbh  and  BY ;  B  om.,  A  Oepfuie,  Luc.  QoSfidpl 
2Ch  8<  BK  QotSoiiukp,  A  etSitip,  Luc.  QtSiiip).— 
The  Tamar  of  1  Kings  is  believed  Iqr  the  present 
writer  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  'Tadmor'  of 
2  Chronicles  (see,  however,  art.  Tamar  ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL^  270,  n.» ;  Kittel,  Konige,  ad  loc.). 

Whatever  view  be  held  as  to  Tamar,  Tadmor 
is  nndoubtedly  the  Palmyra  of  history,  a  city 
whose  ruins  have  excited  the  admiration  of  aU 
travellers,  and  whose  history  under  the  rule  of 
Odenatus  and  Zenobia  can  never  be  read  without 
feelings  of  high  interest.  The  city  rose  from  an 
oasis  m  the  ^rrian  desert  due  to  springs  welling 
up  through  the  sands,  or  from  rivulets  descending 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  giving  rise  to  vegeta- 
tion and  groves  of  pums.*  At  a  later  period  it 
was  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
built  by  J  ustinian.  The  position  of  the  city  is  about 
150  miles  N.E.  of  Damascus,  half-way  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 
caravan  routes  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  in  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  connecting  the  Persian  Gnlf 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mtween  Northern 
Syria,  Petra,  and  Central  Arabia,  passed  through 
Palmyra.  During  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
Parthia,  Palmyra  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
position  of  neutrality ;  and,  about  the  year  A.D. 
i30,  Hadrian  took  the  city  under  his  special  favour, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Adrianopolis.  At  a  later 
period  Palmyra  received  the  Jus  Italicum  and 
became  a  Roman  colony ;  and  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Persian  wara  the  city  became  an  uuportant 
military  post,  and  the  innabitants  thus  gained  a 
knowledge  of  military  tactics  which  they  after- 
wards turned  to  use  against  their  instructors. 

Odenatus  and  Zenobia. — Up  to  this  time  Palmyra 
was  governed  by  a  senate ;  out  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Valerian  by  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  and  the  rejection  of  the  oner  ot  alliance 
made  by  Odenatus,  who  had  attained  the  position 
of  king  or  prince  of  Palmyra,  the  Palmyrene  army 
hover^  round  the  Persian  host  as  it  was  retreating 
across  the  Euphrates  with  the  captive  Roman 
emperor  and  enormous  booty,  and  mflicted  such 
loss  on  the  Persians  that  they  were  glad  to  put  the 
river  between  them  and  their  pnrsuers.t  By  this 
exploit  Odenatus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fame  and  fortunes.  With  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  Gallienns  the  Roman  senate  conferred  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  the  bnve  Palmyrene,  and 

•  Gibbon,  Deeltn*  and  Fatt,  I.  SSO. 

t  Peter  Patriolu*,  p.  S&,  quoted  bgr  Otbboa,  iMfM  and  FmU 
^  th»  Roman  Smpbrt,  L  862. 
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And  so  it  is  used  in  Ac  27"  '  We  cast  out 


seemed  to  entrust  to  him  the  government  of  the 
East,  which  he  in  efieot  already  possessed.* 

On  the  death  of  Odenatus,  Dy  assassination, 
Zenobia  his  widow,  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  became  his  sole  suc- 
cessor, with  the  title  of  '  Queen  of  Palmyra  and  the 
East.'  Of  this  remarkable  personage  Giobon  says : 
'Modem  Europe  has  {produced  several  illnstrioua 
women  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight 
of  empire;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such 
distinguished  characters.  But  if  we  except  the 
doubtful  achievements  of  Semiramis,  Zenooia  is 
perhaps  the  only  woman  whose  supiarior  genius 
Broke  through  the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her 
sex  by  the  climate  and  mannera  of  Asia.  She 
claimed  her  descent  from  the  Macedonian  kings  of 
Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  her  ancestor  Cleopatra, 
ano  I  far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity  and 
valour.' t  On  ascending  the  throne  (A.D.  267) 
Zenobia  maintained  the  same  policy  of  hostility, 
both  to  Persia  and  Rome,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  her  husband,  and  defeated  a  Roman  army  com- 
manded by  Heraclianns.  She  also  invited  the 
celebrated  Platonic  philosopher  Lon^us  to  her 
capital  to  be  her  instructor  m  Greek  literature  and 
her  counsellor  in  affairs  of  state.  But  Aurelian, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Western 
empire,  had  resolved  to  endnn  no  longer  the 
authority  of  a  rival  in  the  East ;  and  in  A.D.  272 
he  marched  to  attack  Zenobia  with  all  the  forces 
of  the  empire.  Zenobia,  being  but  weakly  sup* 
ported  in  the  unequal  contest  by  Varahran, 
successor  to  Sapor,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  flight  towards  the  £u- 
phrates,^  but  was  captured  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  and  brought  before  her  conqueror,  who 
carried  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  While 
crossing  the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia, 
Aurelian  received  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenes 
had  risen  in  revolt  and  massacred  the  governor  and 

farrison  he  had  left  behind.  Enraged  at  this  oon- 
nct  he  at  once  retraced  his  steps,  and  the  helpless 
city  felt  the  full  weight  of  his  resentment.  A 
letter  of  Aurelian  himiself  admits  that  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  peasants  wen  involved  in 
indiscriminate  slaughter ;  but,  taking  pity  on  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants,  he  granted 
them  permission  to  nbuild  and  inhabit  the  city. 
■But  (as  Gibbon  observes)  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts, 
and  of  Zenobia  gradually  sank  into  an  obscun 
town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at  length  a  misemble 
village.  The  present  citizens  of  Ptdmyra,  consist- 
ing of  thirty  or  forty  families,  have  erected  their 
[mud]  cottages  witmn  the  spacious  court  of  a 
magnificent  temple.'  § 

Ruins. — The  ruins  of  Palmyra  attest  its  former 
magnificence.  The  principal  DuUding  is  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun  (Baal),  with  its  lofty  arch  and 
grand  rows  of  columns,  originally  about  890  in 
number ;  but  besides  this  then  an  remains  of 
tiie  walls  of  Justinian  which  enclosed  the  dty. 
and  outside  the  wall  towards  the  north  sevenu 
ruined  sepulchral  towers,  together  with  the  remains 
of  the  aquedaot.||  For  an  account  of  the  Gr.  and 
Aram,  inscriptions  see  de  Vogtti,  Syrie  eentrale, 
pp.  1-8.  Cf.  also  the  interesting  'Zolltarif '  (A.D. 
166)  published  by  Reckendorf  m  ZDMG  (1888), 
p.  370  if.  (text  ana  com.) :  text  in  lidzbarskL 

£.  Hull. 

•  Bist.  Awnut.  Scrip,  p.  180. 
i  DteHneandFaU.im.  t/kLSSe. 
1  Awitiuand  J^a^,L400;  thabbtoiTotZenobUandFalmyn 
it  taken  prindpally  from  the  mitingt  at  PoUio ;  Vopaioua  ia 


Bit  AvfftuL  L ;  a  modem  imatao^ZenMii,  tr  U«*  FaU 
Palmyra,  bf  Rev.  W.  Ware  (1844X  wlU  1  .    -  . 

Wright,  Palmyra  and  Zenobia,  1896. 


I  repair  paranL  Ssaalso 


I  An  excellent  plan  of  Pahnyra,  Jmken  from  R.  Wood's 
Ruinn  dt  Palmyrt,  will  be  found 

Syria ;  and  in  Muiragr'i  Syria  and  Palatin*,  on*  of  1«m  marit. 


Baedekei'i  Palettint  and 
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TAHAH  (IDS).  —  The  eponymooa  head  of  an 
Ephntimite  dan,  Nn  26*m  [Tdrax),  1  Ch  7*  (BA 
Oder,  Lne.  Oiai/).  The  gentUic  name  TaJumites 
CXIW,  i  Tofaxi'V)  occurs  in  Nn  28" 

TAHASH  ((^s,  Tiy«).— A  son  of  Nabor  by  his 
concubine  Renmah,  Gn  22**  [J].  The  name  means 
*  porpoise,'  and  this  animal  was  probably  the  totem 
of  the  (onidentified)  tribe  that  bore  it. 

TAHATH  (noe).— 1.  A  Kobathite  Levite,  1  Ch 
6»«(Hei>.«(  (B  om.,  A»«  sup  ras  edaff)  "  (H«b.»i)  (BA 
6iia0).  2.  8.  The  eponym  of  two  (unless  the 
name  has  been  accidentally  repeated)  Ephraimite 
families,  1  Ch  7*  (A  [only  first  time]  Qia0,  B  om. 
both  times). 

TAHATH  (m}9 ;  BA  Lac.  'Rariat,  F  KaTeiaS).— 
One  of  the  twelve  stations  in  the  joumevinj™  of 
the  children  of  Israel  which  are  mentioned  only  in 
Nn  33.  It  comes  between  MaUIielotli  and  Terali 
(t.'"'),  and,  like  them,  has  not  been  ideutilied. 

TAHCHEMONITE,  AV  Taobmonite.— See  Uach- 

HONL 

TAHPAKHES,  TEHAPHNEHE8  (09)$n9  Jer 
44»  46",  ors^i;^  Ezk  30",  djbtw  [text,  error]  in  KHhtbh 
of  Jer  2'*,  To0»iij,  TaAml). — ^A  citv  on  the  E.  frontier 
of  Lower  Egrpt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  place  that  was  known  to  classical  writers  as 
Daphniee.  The  etym.  of  the  name  is  unknown,  and 
no  nieroglyphic  equivalent  has  yet  been  found.  It 
seems  likelv,  however,  that  this  frontier  city  was 
named  'theoeginningof  the ...(?)'  Ta-hat-p . . .  (?). 
The  modem  name,  TM  Defneh  (often  mis-spelled 
Defeneh  or  Defenneh  on  maps)  is  very  close  to  the 
Greek.  The  site  is  now  a  desolate  mound  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  but  little  removed  from  the 
brackish  swamp  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  Formerly  this 
district  was  to  a  great  extent  cultivated,  being 
irrigated  and  drained  by  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile,  now  silted  up.  Pelusium,  situate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  and  surrounded  by  swamps,  was 
nearlj  20  miles  away.  Flinders  Petrie  excavated 
the  site  for  the  Egyp.  Expl.  Fund,  and  has  demon- 
strated much  of  its  history.  One  mound  is  appar- 
ently  Ptolemaic  and  Roman,  showing  where  the 
Dapimo  of  the  Rom.  itineraries  had  be^.  Another 
mound,  still  apparently  bearing  a  name  connecting 
it  with  the  Jews,  contained  remains  of  a  palace  or 
citadel  destroyed  by  fire,  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  camp.  In  the  camp  and  fortress  were 
found  amongst  other  things  thousands  of  arrow- 
heads, of  small  weights,  and  many  fragments  of 
fine  Gr.  and  Egyp.  pottery ;  while  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  central  building  were  plaques  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  builder,  Psammetichus  I. 
This  king,  the  founder  of  the  Saite  dynasty  (B.C. 
664)  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  to  have  estab- 
lished a  garrison  at  Daphnie  as  one  of  three  chief 
frontier  posts,  and  the  Greek  objects  found  tiiere 
show  that  Herodotus  was  refemng  to  the  same 
place  when  he  mentions  (ii.  154)  that  Psammetichus 
established  a  camp  of  lonians  in  this  region.  The 
number  and  variety  of  the  weights  word  some 
indication  of  the  amount  of  trade  and  money- 
changing  that  must  have  gone  on  here.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  no  insraiptions  of  importance 
could  be  found ;  a  great  tablet  of  hard  quartzite 
was  indeed  disoovered,  but,  as  it  had  been  exposed 
for  centuries  to  mutilation,  few  signs  were  left 
upon  it.  They  are  apparently  the  remains  of  a 
historical  inscription  of  PBammetichus  I.  There 
was  litUe  indication  of  Daphnae  having  existed 
before  Psammetichus,  but  for  two  centuries  from 
that  time  it  was  a  frontier  post  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  a  name  particularly  well  known  to 


nations  living  on  the  E.  of  Egypt.  A  oolonvof 
fugitive  Jews  under  Johanan  established  themsdvea 
there  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Jer  43^  44*. 
The  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecr,  made  on 
this  spot,  that  Nebuch.  would  invaae  and  take 
E^KTP^  (^S*""),  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  from 
the  monuments,  but  the  excavations  gave  evidence 
of  violent  destruction  and  conflagration.  Herodotus 
(iL  30)  says  that  in  his  time  the  Persians  kept 
up  the  garrison  there.  The  place  ia  mentioned 
Jth  1» 

Hanea,  in  Is  30*,  can  hardly  be  Daphne,  for  tba 
latter  did  not  rise  to  importance  till  a  later  date. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

TAHPENES  (0<j^7e;  B  Qm/ulfa,  A  den/tica,  Luo. 
BtYtfulfa). — Thenameof  thequeen  of  'Pharaoh  kins 
of  Egypt,'  who  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite  before  the  death  of  David  (1  K  II"*). 
Winckler  {AT  Untersueh.  1-6),  and  still  more 
Cheyne  {Eneye.  BM.  t.v.  'Hadad'),  consider  the 
passage  as  full  of  corruptions,  the  chief  point  being 
that  Mifraim  (Eg^pt)  should  be  corrected  back  to 
Mufri  (in  North  Arabia).  If  we  accept  the  text  as 
it  stands,  Hadad's  marriage  was  not  so  grand  as  to 
be  improbable.  David  was  contemporary  with  the 
weak  2Ist  dynasty,  which  appears  to  have  had  no 
influence  abroad  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  21st 
dynasty  kings  reigning  at  Tanis  had  any  consider- 
able authority  even  over  the  high  priests  at  Thebes. 
The  name '  Talipenes'  has  an  Egyptian  appearance, 
but  has  not  hitherto  been  found  on  the  monu- 
ments. F.  Ll.  Gsu'fith. 

TAHREA  (rjt!?).— A  grandson  of  Mephibosheth, 
1  Ch  9*'  (B  Qapix,  A  Qapi,  Luc.  Qapia).  The  name 
appears  (prob.  by  a  copyist's  error)  in  8"  as  larea 
(SZ1I<9 ;  B  Q€pit,  A  Qapit,  Luc.  Qapia). 

TAHTIM  HODSHI,  The  Land  of  (iHo  r»  l 
B  tit  ■Hif  Oa/Swrtiii'  ij  i<mr  'SaSaaai,  A  tit  ffff  '£0a<>ir 
'kSaaal ;  terra  inferiora  Hodsi). — A  place  east  of 
Jordan,  which  Joab  and  his  officers  visited  when 
making  the  census  for  David  (2  S  24').  It  is  men- 
tioned Mtween  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan.  The  MT, 
however,  is  certainly  corrupt.  In  all  probability 
we  shoidd  read  ntSi  O'WO  'to  the  land  of  the 
ffittites,  tmoardt  Ifadesh  [te.  ^.  on  the  Orontes].' 
The  emendation  a^rfO  is  due  to  Hitzig  (CK/p.  29), 
.ifhj)  to  Thenius  (who  suggested  v^a  or  n^B).  Both 
emendations,  ^vhich  are  strikingly  connrmed  by 
Luc.  tit  -ffiv  Xemei/i  EaSihi  are  accepted  by  Wellh., 
Driver,  Budde,  et  al.  Another  emendation  of  *r-in 
is  that  of  EwaJd  {Hist.  iii.  162),  who  would  read 
prin  (Qermon).  This  is  supported  by  Buhl  {GAP 
69),  and  somewhat  favoured  by  L<ihr  and  H.  P. 
Smith  {Sam.  ad  loe.),  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
^adesh  on  the  Orontes  is  too  far  north  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  passage.     C.  W.  Wilson. 

TAKE.— The  verb  '  to  take '  is  one  of  a  short 
list  of  English  words  which  Earle  '  can  offer  with 
most  confidence  as  words  which  have  come  in 
through  Danish  agency '  (PhiMogy,  %  69).  It  ia 
at  any  rate  a  Scand.  word ;  and  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gothic  tekan  and  its  relation  to  Lat. 
tangere  it  is  probable  that  its  earliest  meaning 
is  to  '  touch  with  the  hand,'  as  in  Morris*  Old  Ettg. 
Mise.  p.  31, '  Ure  lord  .  .  .  spredde  his  hond,  and 
tok  his  lepre ;  .  .  .  and  al  so  rathe  he  was  i-warisd 
of  his  maladie.'  From  this  would  easily  flow  '  lay 
hold  of,' '  seize,' '  receive,'  and  the  like.  The  ex- 
amples that  deserve  attention  in  AV  may  b« 
grouped  as  follows : — 

1.  To  seize  on^t person :  Sir  23"  'ThismaashaO 
be  punished  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  whers 
he  suspecteth  not  he  shall  be  taken  (rtao^iiirn-tu) ' ; 
Jn  7** '  Then  they  sought  to  take  him  (rulrai),  but 
no  man  laid  hands  on  him.'    C£  Mt  4"  Tind. 
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*  When  Jmiu  had  hearde  that  Jhon  was  taken,  he 
departed  into  Galile.' 

2.  To  come  vpon  one  unexpeeteeUj/ :  SMao  If 
'Taking  the  Jews  keeping  holiday,  he  commanded 
his  men  to  arm  themselves ' ;  1  Co  3"  'He  taketh 
the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.'  Cf.  Earle, 
Mieroeo$.  '  A  Constable'—'  Hee  is  a  very  carefull 
man  in  his  Office,  bat  if  hee  stay  up  alter  Mid- 
night yon  shall  take  him  napping ' ;  Shaks.  A* 
You  Like  It,  iv.  L  175,  '  You  shall  never  take  her 
without  her  answer,  unless  yon  take  her  without 
her  tongue.'  So  to  be  taken  (».«.  'overtaken') 
with  night.  Sir  36"  ;  with  evU,  Gn  19" ;  disease, 
2Mao8«,  Mt  *•*;/«»«•,  Lk  **';palsy,  1  Mao  9"; 
pangs,  Mic  4*;  one's  iniquities,  Pr  6^;  a  de- 
moniaecU  seizure,  Mk  9" ;  fear,  Lk  8".  Cf.  Lk 
7"  Bhem.  'And  feare  tooke  them  aJ,  and  they 
magnified  God';  Kntherford,  Letters,  61,  'Take 
yon  no  fear.' 

8.  'Take'  was  formerly  used  of  the  fascination 
of  some  good  or  bad  umuenoe,  which  was  often 
■apposed  to  be  due  to  supernatural  powers.  Thus 
Palsgrave,  '  Taken,  as  chyldemes  lymmes  be  by 
the  f aTries,  /aie ' ;  Cotgrave,  'fie,  taken,  be- 
witched ' ;  Markham,  Treatise  on  Horses,  'A  horse 
that  is  bereft  of  his  feeling,  mooring,  or  styrring, 
is  said  to  be  taken  .  .  .  some  farriers  oonster  the 
word  taken  to  be  striken  by  some  planet  or  evil 
spirit'  So  Pr  e'*  '  Lust  not  after  her  beaaty  in 
tnine  heart ;  neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her 
eyelids'  (iqgtr^,  LXX  lafii  <rm»iinratr»i%) ;  so  6>; 
NT  9*  '  Use  not  much  the  company  of  a  woman 
that  is  a  singer,  lest  thoa  be  tg^ken  with  her 
attempts'  {/litran  tXift;  RV  'Lest  haply  thoa  be 
eanght'),  23'.  Cf.  Bunyan,  H^y  War,  17,  'They 
were  taken  with  the  forbidden  froit't  Adams, 
//  Peter  46,  '  It  is  said  that  Judith's  pantoflea 
Eavished  Holofemes'  eyes ;  her  sandals  took  him.' 

4.  The  following  phrases  demand  attention :  (1) 
Take  care,  in  the  sense  of '  be  aiudons '  (see  Cask), 
To  6**  '  Take  no  care,  my  sister,  he  shall  retnm  in 
safety'  {jiii  X*vor  #xe);  1  Co  9»  'Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  T  (m4  ru»  po&r  lUKti  ri  ;  RV  '  Is 
it  for  the  oxen  that  God  careth!'  Tind.  'Doth 
God  take  thought  for  oxen?'— See  Thought. 
(2)  Take  indignation,  Bel*  'They  took  great 
indignation '  {ijrmriKTiiffar  Xiav) ;  2  Mao  4*  {iStUia- 
The  nsaid  phrase  Is  'to  have  in^gnation,' 
as  Mai  1«,  Mt  26>.  (3)  Take  heart.  Bar  4*  '  Take 
a  good  hMtrt,  O  Jenisalem '  {Sipca).  (4)  Take  one's 
journey,  Dt  2*.  Cf.  Ex  40"  Tind.  '  When  the 
olowde  was  taken  op  from  of  the  habitacyon,  the 
children  of  Israel  toke  their  iomayes  as  oft  as 
they  iomayed.'  (5)  Take  order,  see  Obder.  Cf. 
Ao  8*  Rheims,  'Devout  men  tooke  order  for 
Stephens  fnneraL'  (6)  Take  a  taste  of,  2  Mac  I3>* 
'Wnen  the  king  had  taken  a  taste  of  the  man- 
liness of  the  Jews'  [tl\ri<pin  -yeScrw).  (7)  Tiike 
thought,  see  THonoHT.  (8)  Take  in  vain,  see 
Vain,  and  of.  Erasmus,  Orede,  153,  '  This  thynge 
is  to  be  noted  and  marked  that  be  dyd  not  saye, 
thou  shalte  not  name  god,  but  he  aayde,  thou  shalte 
not  take  the_  name  of  god.  For  that  thynge  is 
taken  which  is  applyed  and  put  to  some  use,  and 
that  thynge  is  taken  in  vayue  and  indiscreetly 
which  is  taken  to  a  prophane  and  a  vyle  use,  as 
when  a  man  swereth  by  god  in  a  matter  of  amal 
wayghte  or  vaJoure.' 

Notice,  finally,  some  antiquated  uses  of  the 
phrase  to  take  up  :  (1)  To  Is  40"  '  He  taketh 
ap  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing ' ;  at  Ao  7^  '  Ye 
took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Molech '  to  carry  it 
about  with  you) ;  21'*  '  We  took  up  our  carriages' 
{iwarKtMxrdiurM,  edd.  iwurx.,  RVm  'made  ready'). 
(2)  To  translate  to  heaven,  2  K  2' '  When  the  Lord 
would  take  up  Elijah  into  heaven  by  a  whirl- 
wind,' 2'*,  Aa  1*  '  Until  the  day  in  which  he  was 
Uken  up,'  l**"**.  (8)  To  fUUr,  naed  of  a  par- 


able,  as  Nu  23'  '  He  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said,'  so  24»-  *•  »,  Mic  2«,  Hab  2* ;  also  of  a 
proverb.  Is  14'* ;  a  word.  Am  6' ;  a  reproach,  Ps  H?  j 
a  lamentation,  Jer  7",  Ezk  19^ ;  a  weeping,  Jer  9** ; 
and  a  wailing,  Jer  9**.  Cf.  Ps  16*  '  Nor  take  up 
their  names  into  my  lips ' ;  Ezk  36'  '  Ye  are  taken 
up  in  the  lips  of  talkers.'  (4)  In  Neh  5*  the  mean- 
ing is  to  obtain  on  credit.  '  We  take  up  our  com 
for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and  live '  (RV  '  let  us 
get  com ' ;  see  Ryle's  note).  Cf.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Rumour,  L  1,  '  I  will  take  up,  ana 
bring  myself  in  credit*  sure.'        J.  HASTUias. 

TALE.— The  Anglo-Sax.  talu  meant  a  'number' 
(cf.  Germ.  Zahl)  as  well  as  a  '  narrative,'  and  the 
verb  tellan  meant  to  '  count '  as  well  as  to  'narrate.' 
In  all  the  examples  but  one  of  '  tale'  in  AV  (aput 
from  the  Apocr.)  it  means  'number'  or  'sum.' 
Thus  Ex  6'  'And  the  tale  of  the  bricks  which 
they  did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon 
them ' ;  so  5",  1 S  18",  1  Ch  9".  In  Nn  l"Tindale 
speaks  of  Benjamin  being  numbered  '  by  the  tale 
of  names,'  but  in  1"  Zebmun  is  counted  '  after  the 
numbre  of  names,'  and  in  1"  Dan  is  numbered  '  in 
the  summe  of  names.' 

In  like  manner  '  tell '  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  '  count,'  as  Gn  15*  '  Tell  the  stars,  if  thoa 
be  able  to  number  them ' ;  2  Ch  2*  '  Solomon  told 
out  threescore  and  ten  thousand  men  to  bear 
burdens' ;  Sir  18*  '  Who  shall  number  the  strength 
of  his  majesty,  and  who  shall  tell  out  all  nis 
mercies?'  Cf.  1  S  14"  Cov.  '  Saul  sayde  unto  the 
people  that  was  with  him.  Tell  and  se  which  of  us 
18  gone  awave.  And  whan  they  nombred,  be- 
holde,  Jonatnas  and  his  wapen  Dearer  was  not 
there';  Is  10"  Cov.  'The  trees  also  of  his  felde 
shalbe  of  soch  a  nombre,  that  a  childe  maye  tell 
them ' ;  Nu  l"  Cov.  '  All  that  were  able  to  warre, 
were  tolde  in  the  trybe  of  Juda' ;  of.  also  Jer  33", 
1  K  8*,  2  K  12",  Ps  22"  48"  66*  147*  (in  several  of 
which  'tell'  might  be  misunderstood  aa  b' men- 
tion'), and  Milton,  L'AUegro,  67— 

*  And  eT«i7  •hepherd  tells  hi*  tala 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.' 

In  1  S  27"  occurs  the  expression  '  tell  on,'  used, 
as  it  is  still  vulgarly,  in  the  sense  of  'inform 
against'  J.  Hastinos. 

TILENT.— See  artt  Monbt  and  Weiohts  AHD 

Msasubks. 

TALITHA  CUMI.— The  command  addressed  by 
our  Lord  to  the  daughter  of  Jairua  (Mk  5"),  and 
interpreted  by  the  Evangelist,  'Maiden,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise.'  The  Aram,  words  ap  r(i<^  (bo 
DaJman,  Oram.  d.  Jud.-Pal.  Aramdiseh,  p.  118, 
n.  6  ;  p.  266,  n.  I)  have  been  variously  transliwrated 
in  Greek  MSS  of  NT.  Tiach.,  with  SACLNn, 
reads  roXidd ;  WH,  with  B,  TaXeWi  (see  on  the 
spelling  Westcott-Hort,  NT.  u.  Append,  p.  165,  and 
Winer-Schmiedel,  Cham.  pp.  43,  44).  D  has  the 
extraordinary  variant  nfiiTi  (found  in  different 
forms  in  Old  Latin  texts,  e.g.  the  curious  reading 
of  s,  tabea  aeuitha ;  cf.  Cliase,  Syro-Latin  Text, 
p.  109  ff.).  KoDn  (rather  than  coC/u)  has  the  best 
attestation.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  imperative  np  in  the  Talmud,  used 
in  Shahb,  1106  *  seven  times  in  one  page,'  where 
a  woman  is  addressed  (so  Edersheim,  Xt^«  emd 
Timet  of  Jetue,  i.  p.  631).  rdhSi  is  probably  the 
Aramaic  fem.  of  <V9t  found  in  Hebrew  only  in 
plur.  Q'i<79.  The  relating  of  the  actual  (Aramaic) 
words  used  by  Jesus  is  characteristic  of  St.  Mark's 
graphic  narrative  j  of.  7"-  **  14"  IP*.  It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  'mysterious  Aramaic  words'  as 
Keim  does  {Jetue  of  NoMora,  iv.  p,  170)  on  tho 
assumption  that  the  Gospels  clothe  onr  Lord's 
wocdi  of  command  given  in  miraoulona  healings 
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'  in  Aramaio  ...  m  if  they  were  magical  fonnnlte ' 
(iiL  p.  183).  The  Evanmlist  aimply  reports  the 
Teiy  sounds  which  fell  from  Jeanir  lipe  upon  the 
ean  of  the  chosen  disciples  on  a  specially  solemn 
and  memorable  occasion. 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy. 

TUiHAI  {i})t)). — !•  A  clan,  possibly  of  Aramaic 
origin,  resident  in  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conqaest  and  driven  thence  by  Caleb 
(Nu  13"  [BA  etXofulr,  Luc.  GoXo/wfr],  Jos  16" 
[B  OodKiul,  A  and  Luc.  eaX/tai],  Jg  1"  [6  eoX^ir, 
A  Oa/iel,  Luc.  0o\fteC]).  See,  further,  art  Ahiman, 
No.  1.  2.  Son  of  Ammihnr  (or  Ammihud),  king 
of  Geshui,  and  a  contemporary  of  David  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  Maacah  in  marrii^e.  He 
was  still  living  many  years  after  Maacan's  mar- 
riage, for  her  son  Absalom,  when  he  fled  from 
David  after  the  death  of  Anmon,  found  refuge 
with  Talmai  at  Geshnr  (2  S  3'  [B  eofiful,  A  OoX/ul, 
Lne.  QoXftC]  IV  [6  OtA/uuXii^  A  QoKo/tal,  Luc. 
QoiiftCl,  1  Ch  3*  [B  BoofuU,  A  ei)^,  Lnc  eoXo/if]). 

G.  B.  Gbay. 

TALHON  (|b^,  in  Neh  12"  ito^).— The  name  of 
a  family  of  temple  gatekeepers,  1  Ch  9",  Ezr  2", 
Neh  7*  11"  12*  (B  Ta/iiiin,  TeXfuir,  TtKaiuir,  TeXa- 
lulr  i  A  ttX/ii/w,  ttXfuir,  lokiuir ;  Luc.  XeXfulm, 
except  in  1  Ch  9*^  TcX/uir).  See,  also,  Telem. 

TiMlR  (ipe '  p«lm-tree ').—!.  {Qa/idfi)  A  Canaan- 
ite  woman,  married  to  Eb  and  then  to  his  brother 
Onan.  When  Jndah,  deterred  by  the  death, 
successively,  of  two  sons,  hesitated  to  g^ve  his  sur- 
viving son,  Shelah,  to  perform  the  duty  of  levir 
(see  Mabriagb,  vol.  iiL  p.  269*),  Tamar,  who  had 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  kiaiihdh  in  order  to 
efi'ect  her  purpose,  became  oy  her  father-in-law 
himself  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  Perez  and  Zerah 
(Gn  38  jj],  Ru  4",  1  Ch  2*,  Jdt  1').  2.  (Qvi^p, 
OaMp)  The  beautiful  sLster  of  Absalom,  who  was 
violated  and  brutally  insulted  bv  her  half-brother, 
Aninon,  2  S  13'.  This  conduct  led  to  the  murder 
of  the  latter  by  Absalom,  v.*"^  The  significance 
of  v.x  (<  speak  unto  the  king,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hold me  m>m  thee ')  is  noticed  in  art.  Ma  RBI  APE, 
vol.  iii.  p.  267".  8.  A  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  S 
14"  B  Bviidp,  A  Baiidp).  The  LXX  adds  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Rehoboam.  She  would  thus 
be  identical  with  Maacah  of  1  K  15^  2  Ch  lix"-. 
Indeed  Lucian  reads  Moaxil  even  in  2  S  14".  This 
question,  however,  of  the  identic  of  Rehoboam's 
wife  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  See 
the  Comm.  ad  loe.  J.  A.  Selbix. 

TAMAR  (-i?(i  '  palm-tree ' ;  0a<;u<i' ;  Thamar).— 
1.  In  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  the  eastern  boundaiy 
of  the  land  which  the  twelve  tribes  were  to  inherit 
was  to  terminate  at  the  East,  or  Dead  Sea ;  and 
the  B.  boundary  was  to  be  '  from  Tamar  as  far  as 
the  waters  of  Meriboth-kadesh  to  the  w&dy  of 
Egypt '  (Ezk  47" ;  read  also  rrp?  •  unto  Tamar,'  for 
nbo  '  ye  shall  measure '  in  v.").  The  land  was  to 
be  divided  into  parallel  stripe  extending  from  E. 
to  W.,  and  the  southern  strip  was  to  be  assigned 
to  Gad,  whose  S.  botmdary  was  to  be  that  of  the 
twelve  tribes  (Ezk  48").  A  comparison  of  the 
boundaries  in  Ezk  47  with  those  given  in  Nn  34, 
shows  that  the  same  limits  are  intended,  and 
Tamar  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  ascent  of  Akrablnm  to  the  S.  of  the  De«d 
Sea  (cf.  the  boundary  of  Judah  in  Jos  16''*}. 
Tamar  cannot  be  '  Hazazon  -  tamar  which  is 
Engedi'  (2  Ch  20>),  for  this  phice  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
is  mentioned  under  ito  later  name  by  Ezekiel 
(47").  It  may  possibly  be  the  Asasan  Thamar 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  86.  3,  210.  86), 
which  they  identified  with  Thamara,  a  village 
with  a  fort  and  Roman  garrison,  which  was  a 


day's  joumey  from  Hebron  on  the  mad  to  Elath. 
This  place  appean  as  Thamaro  in  the  Pentiiu^ 
Tables,  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Petra ;  ana  as 
a  place  in  Jndsa  in  Ptolemy  (T.  ztL  8).  But  it 
has  not  yet  been  identified. 

2.  In  1  K  9"  the  RV,  foUowing  the  KitMbh. 
reads  Tamar  (B  om.,  A  QtpyAJB)  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  places  which  Solomon  built,  whUst  AV, 
following  the  ^iri,  reads  Tadmor  (cf.  2  Ch  8*). 
All  the  other  places  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
Gezer,  Beth-horon,  and  Baalath,  are  in  »>uthem 
Palestine,  and  the  expression  'Tamar  in  the 
wUdemess,  in  the  land,'  seems  to  imply  that,  like 
Baalath,  it  was  either  in  the  Negeo,  or  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah.  It  is  probably  the  same 
place  as  No.  1  above.   'Tadmor'  of  the  firi 

Erob.  came  from  2  Ch  8*,  and  ito  place  there  may 
ave  been  due  to  a  characteristic  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Chronicler  to  bring  Solomon  into  con- 
nexion with  the  historic  Palmyra  (see  Thenins  or 
Kittel,  ad  be.).  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TAMARISK  (Ve,  Apovpa).— This  name  occurs  3 
times  in  OT  (RVonly ;  see  Gbove,  No.  2).  Abra- 
ham planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beersheba,  Gn  21" 
(J) ;  Saul  sat  under  the  tamarisk  n^i;  1 S  22* ;  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  buried  under  the  tamarisk  in 
Jabesh,  1  S  31".  There  are  8  or  perhaps  9  species 
of  tamarisk  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  Of  these  the 
most  abundant  are  Tamarix  Syriaea,  Boiss.,  T, 
tetrandra,  PalL,  T.  tetragyna,¥ia.,  KoA  T.Pat- 
larii,  Desv.,  all  of  which  are  found  along  the  coast. 
There  are  also  T.  JordanU,  Boiss.,  T.  mannifera, 
Ehr.,  T.  artieulata,  Vahl,  and  T.  macrocarpa, 
Bunge,  desert  species.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  a  flattened  hemispherical  comus,  and 
brittle  branches  and  twigs,  with  minute  scale-like 
leaves,  white  or  pinldsh,  pwf  ect  or  dioecious  flowers, 
in  dense  spike-Uice  racemes.  Most  of  them  thrive, 
especially  in  sandy  soil,  or  exposures  where  they 
receive  we  sea  air  laden  with  salt.  They  some- 
times attain  a  height  of  30  ft,  and  wonld  easily, 
in  that  case,  serve  as  landmarks  (1 S  22").  The 
tamarisk  in  Jabesh  may  have  marked  a  shrine. 

G.  E.  Post. 

TAMMUZ  (nae,  eau/uas-,  Adon.it).— In  the  6th 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  and  the  6th  dav 
of  Uie  6th  month,  Ezekiel  saw  women  in  the  nortn 
gate  of  the  temple  'weeping  for  Tammuz'  (Ezk 
S'*).  Tammuz  was  a  Bao.  deity  whose  worshif 
had  been  imported  into  the  west  at  an  early  period. 
The  name  was  originally  the  Sumerian  Dumu-ti, 
'  the  son  of  Uf e,'  which  became  in  Semitic  Baby- 
Ionian  Duum-zu  and  Dilzu,  though  in  Babylonian 
contract-tablets  of  the  age  of  Abraham  we  also 
find  Tamugu  (see  See.  de  trav.  relat.  d  la  phil.  et 
arch.  (gyp.  tt  eutyr.  t  xviL  p.  39  note).  The 
form  T&Mu  given  by  en-Nedim,  an  Arab  writer  of 
the  lOtJi  century,  contains  a  remimsAnce  of  the 
abbreviated  form,  like  the  Thoas  and  Theias  of 
Greek  mythology. 

Tammuz  was  originally  the  Sun-god,  the  son 
of  Ea  and  the  goddess  Sirdn,  and  the  bridegroom 
of  the  goddess  Istar.  He  seems  to  have  been 
primarily  a  god  of  Eridu,  the  cnlture-city  of  Baby- 
Ionia  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  His  home  was  under 
the  shade  of  the  tree  of  life  or  world-tree,  which 
grew  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Eridu,  and  on 
either  side  of  which  flow^  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  legendary  poems  of  Bal^lonia 
described  him  as  a  uiepherd,  cat  ofi'in  the  bean^ 
of  youth,  or  slain  by  the  boar's  task  of  winter 
(see  Macrob.  Saturn.  L  21),  for  whom  the  goddess 
Istar  mourned  long  and  vainly.  She  even  de- 
scended  into  Hades  (see  BABYLONIA,  vol.  L  p.  SSI") 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to  life,  and  the  hymn 
which  described  her  descent  through  the  aeven 
gates  ot  the  infernal  world  was  recited  at  th« 
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annual  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  god 
by  '  the  wailing  men  and  wailing  women.'  This 
took  place  in  Babylonia  on  the  2nd  day  of  the 
4th  month,  which  Dore,  accordingly,  the  name  of 
Tammnz  (onr  Jnne),  the  day  being  called  a  day 
of  'weeping.'  Istar  was  believed  to  have  mourned 
her  lover  with  the  words,  '  O  my  brother,  the  only 
(son)  1 '  and  to  these  the  mourners  further  addeo, 
'  Ah  me,  ah  me  I '  This  mourning  for  the  '  only 
son'  is  referred  to  in  Am  8'°  (cf.  Zee  I2*>),  and 
the  words  of  the  refrain  are  given  in  Jer  22". 
Under  the  form  of  aTXtror  {ai-UnH,  ' woe  to  as') 
tiiey  were  carried  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  mythical  Linos. 

In  Canaan  Tsjnmnz  waa  aimressed  as  Adonai, 
'my  lord,'  the  Greek  Adonlt.  and  the  story  of 
Adonis  and  Aphrodite,  the  Aalitoreth  or  Istar  of 
tiie  Semitm,  made  its  way  to  Cypms,  and  from 
thence  to  Greece.  But  Tammnz  nad  long  since 
changed  his  character.  He  had  ceased  to  oe  the 
yonng  and  beautiful  Sun-god,  and  had  become  the 
representative  of  the  vegetation  of  spring,  growing 
by  the  side  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia,  bat  parched 
asd  destroyed  by  the  fierce  heats  of  the  sammer. 
Henoe  in  Babyunda  his  funeral  festival  came  to 
be  observed  in  the  month  of  Jnne,  and  in  Palestine 
two  months  later. 

Gebal  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Phoen.  observance 
of  the  festivid.  In  the  red  marl  brought  down  in 
the  spring-time  by  the  river  Adonis  (now  Nahr 
Jbrahtm),  the  women  of  Gebal  saw  the  Uood  of 
the  slaughtered  god.  'Gardens  of  Adonis'  were 
planted,  pots  filled  with  earth  and  oat  herbs, 
which  soon  withered  away,  and  in  which  a  wooden 
figure  of  the  god  had  becm  placed.  The  wailing 
women  tore  their  hair  and  lacerated  their  breasto 
daring  the  seven  davs  tliat  the  period  of  lamen- 
tation lasted.  In  the  time  of  the  26th  Egyp. 
dynasty,  Adonis  of  Gebal  was  identified  with 
Oeiris,  and  the  festival  of  his  resurrection  was 
acoordintdy  commemorated  as  well  as  that  of  his 
death.  Tne  announcement  of  it  was  made  by  a 
head  of  papyrus  which  came  over  the  waves  from 
Egypt,  while  the  Alexandrians  declared  that  it 
was  at  Gebal  that  Isis  had  found  the  dismembered 
limbs  of  Osiris  (see  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  7).  How 
the  funeral  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  (Ashtoreth)  on  the  Lebanon  is  de- 
scribed by  Lucian  {de  Dea  Svr.  6).  In  an  ancient 
Bab.  hymn  Tammuz  is  called  '  the  lord  of  Hades.' 

In  the  Nahatasan  Aariculture  of  Kuth&mt,  a 
Mendaite  writer  of  Chaldsea  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D., 
we  are  told  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Babylon, 
in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  gathered  themselves 
together  to  weep  for  Tammuz,  and  Ibn  Wah- 
shiyyah,  the  translator  of  the  work  into  Arabic, 
adds  that  he  had  'lit  upon  another  Nabat«ean 
book,  in  which  the  legend  of  Tamraus  was  nar- 
rated in  full ;  how  he  summoned  a  king  to  worship 
the  7  (planets)  and  the  12  (ngns  of  Uie  Zodiac), 
and  how  the  king  put  him  to  death,  and  how  he 
still  lived  after  Ming  killed,  so  that  he  had  to  put 
him  to  death  several  times  in  a  cruel  manner, 
Tammuz  coming  to  life  again  each  time,  until  at 
last  he  died.'  Abft  Sayyid  Wahb  ibn  Ibrahim 
(quoted  by  en-Nedim)  states  that  the  festival  of 
weepingwomen  in  honoor  of  '  Ta'us '  was  on  the 
16th  of  Tammuz,  and  that  Ta'uz  had  been  put  to 
death  bv  having  his  bones  ground  in  a  mill.  The 
OrsBco-Phcanician  version  of  the  legend  is  jgiven 
by  Melito  in  his  Apology  (Cureton's  Spteileg. 
^riaeum,  p.  25  of  »yr.  text):  'The  sons  of 
Phoenicia  worshipped  Balthi  (Beltis),  the  queen 
of  C^rns.  For  she  loved  Tamnzo,  the  son  of 
Kuthu,  the  king  of  the  Phcenidans,  and  she  for- 
sook her  kiiuplom  and  oame  to  dwcil  in  Gebal,  a 
tortien  of  tna  Phcanioiaiia.  And  at  that  tioM  um 


made  all  the  villages  subject  to  Kuthar  the  king. 
For  before  Tamuzo  she  had  loved  Ares,  and  com- 
mitted adultery  with  him,  and  Hepluestos  her 
husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her.  And 
Ares  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Lebanon  while  he 
was  hunting^  the  wild  boars.  And  from  that  time 
Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and  died  in  the  tity  of 
Aphaka  where  Tamuzo  was  buried.' 

LiTBBATDSB.— SaToe,  Rtl.  9f  tlu  AneimU  Babylonian*,  oh.  Ir. ; 
Fniw,  Ooidm  Bough,  L  278  p  U.  lUO.,  S68f.) ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
B3  (Index  t.  'Adonis');  Jenaan,  EotmaL  dor  Bab.,  soMtm; 
Moren,  PMn.  L  191, 880. ;  JMtrow,  JM.  of  Bab.  aniAinir., 
1898,  mK  «SZ,  M4,  674,  eto. ;  Toy  in  PB,  •  Eiekiel,'  ad  too. ;  Mid 
the  Comm.  on  Bukiel,  eap.  those  ot  A.  B.  Uavidwn,  Bertholet, 
tad  Krataahmkr ;  alio  Oheyna  on  la  and  DriTer  on  Dn 
U"  (where  Xanuniu  ii  veqr  pioh  aUnded  to). 

A.  H.  Sayob. 
TANHUlf ETH  (n;^).— The  father  (T)  of  Seraiah, 
one  of  the  Heb.  captains  who  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah.  He  is  called  in  2  K  25"  the  Netophath- 
ITE,  but  in  Jer  [Gr.  47]*  the  words  'and  the 
sons  of  Ephai'  come  between  'Tanhnmeth'  and 
'the  Netophathite'  both  in  MT  and  LXX  The 
form  of  the  name  Tanhumeth  (LXX  in  2  K  25" 
B  Qajri/taS,  A  OoW/uv,  Luc.  Oure^jKotf;  in  Jer  47* 
B  Qar4itai$,  A  QaraitiuB)  looks  Uke  A  feminino 
(cf.  Lagarde,  BUd.  d.  Nom.  126  f.). 

TAHIS  (Tdro),  Jth  1".— See  Zoak. 

TANNER  {fivpnit)  oocors  only  in  Ac  9*  10*-*  of 
the  Simon  at  whose  house  St.  Peter  lodged  in 
Joppa;  but  tanning  was  a  trade  that  the  Jewa 
earned  on  in  OT  tunes  (Ex  25>,  Lv  13«).  It  was, 
however,  regarded  with  aversion  (see  the  citations 
from  TaJm.  in  Farrar,  St.  Paul,  L  264  n.),  as  it 
necessitated  more  or  less  of  ceremonial  undean- 
nees,  especially  if  the  skins  of  unclean  animals 
were  dealt  witL  The  fact  that  St.  Peter  did  not 
hesitate  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner  indicates 
that  he  had  already  become  somewhat  liberal  in  his 
views  regarding  the  ceremonial  law.  Simon's  house 
was  by  tne  seaside,  which  accords  with  the  custom 
to-day  in  towns  by  the  sea.  In  ancient  times 
tanneries  were  usuaUy  without  the  walls  of  towns, 
because  of  the  unclean  character  of  the  trade,  and 
the  disagreeable  odours  caused  by  the  work. 

The  process  of  preparing  skins  for  use  by  the 
Jews  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of  it 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs.  The  hair  of  the 
skins  was  removed  by  lime  or  the  acrid  juice  of  the 
Periploea  seeamim,  a  desert  plant  (Wilkinson,  Ane. 
Egvp.  iL  186,  ed.  1878) ;  the  skins  were  first  treated 
with  flour  and  salt  tor  three  days,  and  cleansed 
from  fat  and  other  extraneous  matter.  The  stalks 
of  the  above  plant  were  pounded  and  placed  in 
water,  and  then  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skin.  This  caused  the  hair  to  loosen,  after  which 
the  skin  was  left  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days^and 
then  subjected  to  the  rurther  processes  of  tanning. 
In  these  they  used  the  pods  of  the  Sunt  or  AeacM 
Nilotiea,  which  is  common  in  the  desert,  or  the 
hark  or  leaves  of  certain  species  of  Sumae,  BAut 
Coriaria  or  R.  oxyeanthoidea,  the  former  of  whidi 
is  common  throughout  the  oonntav  (see  Post's 
Flora  of  Syr.  and  Pal.). 

Though  the  trade  of  the  tanner  in  general  was 
disliked  by  the  Jews,  the  preparation  of  skins  for 
parchment  was  regarded  as  an  honourable  calling. 

H.  PORTKB. 

TiPHATH  (nee;  B*  laOKiieet,  A  ToAari,  Lue. 
Ta^Sadtf).— Daughter  of  Solonum  and  wife  <^  Ben- 
abinadab.  1  Ki". 

TAPPUAH  (OfOi  B  Qttwoii,  A  Qa^^,  Lna  «■#■ 
poM).—A  'son'  of  Hebron,  1  Ch  2". 

TAPPUAH  (tm  'apple').—!.  (BA  om.,  Luc.  Omt- 
^•fe)  A  town  IB  the  Shephelah  mentioaed  betweaa 
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En-gatinim  and  Enam,  and  in  the  same  group  with 
ZanoeJU,  Jarmath,  Adollam,  and  Socoh  (Jos  16**). 
It  was  probably  to  the  N.  of  et-Sunf,  bat 

the  site  has  not  been  recovered.  Tristram  (Bible 
Places,  p.  48)  proposes  'ArtHf,  near  Zo'rah ;  G.  A. 
Smith  (HGHL  WZa.)  places  it  in  W&dy  a- 
'Afranj.  2.  (B  Ta^,  QaAtB,  A  'E00oW,  Qiu^ia) 
A  town  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  (Jos  16^),  which 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  whilst  its 
lands  belonged  to  Manasseh  (Jos  17').  It  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  brook  ^anah  (W&dy 
^dna),  and  is  probably  the  same  place  as  En- 
tappoah.  Tristram  {Btble  Places,  p.  195)  suggests 
'Am/,  on  the  N.  side  of  Wddy  el-Ferrah.  See 
En-TAPPCAH.  3.  (B  'A.Ta4>o6r,  A  6a^i!)  One  of 
the  towns  W.  of  Jordan  whose  kings  Joshua  smote 
(Jos  12").  It  is  mentioned  between  Bethel  and 
Bepher,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  place  as  No.  2 
above ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
TARALAH  (.-i^ine  ;  B  ea/Ki^Xd,  A  OapaXd  ;  Tha- 
rala). — A  town  of  Benjamin  mentioned  between 
Irpeel  and  Zelah  (Jos  18").  It  was.  unknown  to 
Ettsebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  Otpa/U,  I'herama), 
and  its  site  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TAREA.— See  Tahska. 

TARES  (^fdrta).— There  an  4  spedes  of  tares 
in  the  Holy  Land :  L<dium  perenne,  L.,  the  Bay 
Grass,  L.  mult^lorutn.  Gaud.,  L.  rigidum,  Gaud., 
and  L.  lemulenium,  L.,  the  Bearded  Darnel.  The 
latter  is  the  most  common  in  the  nain  fields,  and, 
being  as  tall  as  the  wheat  and  barley,  is  doubtless 
the  plant  intended  in  the  parable  (Mt  IS*^").  The 
other  species  are  lower,  and  have  more  slender 
spikes,  and  smaller  grains.  The  Gr.  and  Lat. 
mania  are  prob.  derived  from  the  Arab.  zA'dn  or 
sMtodn,  the  common  name  for  the  tare.  The  seeds 
are  poisonous  to  man  and  the  herbivorous  animals, 
producing  sleepiness,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  and  convulsions,  and  sometimes  death. 
They  are,  however,  innocuous  to  poultry.  They 
are  sold  in  all  Oriental  grain  markets  as  food  for 
chickens.  It  is  onatomary  to  gather  out  of  the 
grain  fields,  not  only  tares,  but  all  the  taller  plants 
growing  among  the  grain,  which  can  be  easily 
pulled  up  without  causing  the  person  engaged  to 
bend  over  in  a  way  to  endanger  breaking  the  stalks 
of  grain.  This  not  only  cleans  the  fields  of  other 
plants,  bat  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  forage  for 
cattle.  The  allusion  in  the  parable  is  in  substantial 
accord  with  modem  custom  in  the  East,  which  is 
to  leave  the  cleaning  of  the  fields  until  the  grain 
is  well  advanced  towards  the  harvest,  and  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  all  other  plants.  Then 
the  women  and  children  go  into  the  fields  and  weed 
tiiem  out,  so  that  an  Oriental  grain  farm  in  harvest- 
time  is  a  model  of  cleanness  and  beauty.  The  Tal- 
mud asserts  that  tares  are  degenerate  wheat ;  and 
Tristram  (with  Thomson  and  others)  says  that  the 
peasants  of  the  Holy  Land  believe  '  that  the  darnel 
and  the  wheat  spring  from  the  same  seed  .  .  .  and 
that  in  very  wet  seasons  the  wheat  itself  turns  to 
tares;  the  fact  being  that,  in  such  seasons,  the 
wheat  perishes,  whUe  the  rain  is  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  darnel '  (Nat.  Hist.  487).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  owner  of  the  field,  in  the 
parable,  had  no  such  idea,  as  he  attributes  the  re- 
sult to  the  Mwing  of  the  seeds  of  tares  by  the  hand 
of  an  enemy.  Tne  bearing  of  this  parable  upon 
theories  of  the  Church  and  of  Church  government 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  must 
be  sradied  in  worica  on  the  Panbles. 

O.  E.  Post. 

TARGET.— l.Bft  mark  to  aim  »t(  see  Make 
(vol.  iii.  p.  244).   2.= a  shield:  see  BUCKLEB  and 


TAROUH  (cnr)a *  'translation,'  'interpretatioa, 
cf.  Qftn^  Ezr  4'). — ^The  Targums  are  the  transla- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  the  OT  books  made  in  the 
Aram,  dialect,  which  superseded  Hebrew  as  a 
spoken  language  among  the  Jewish  population  of 
Palestine  and  Babylon.  The  language  of  the 
Targums  was  formerly  called  Chalau,x>r>.t,  while 
the  incorrectness  of  this  is  universally  recognized, 
no  quite  satisfactory  designation  has  replaced  it. 
The  Targums  were  composed  in  Palestine;  their 
language  is  the  Aramaic  of  Judsa,  a  later  repre- 
sentative of  the  Aramaic  already  found  in  Ezra 
and  Daniel,  t  In  the  features  that  chiefly  distin- 
guish Eastern  and  Western  Aramaic  it  agrees 
with  the  old  PaL  forms  as  against  the  dialect  of 
the  Bab.  Talmud.  Those  Targums  that  were  offici- 
ally recognized  in  the  Bab.  schools  probably  owe 
something  to  the  influence  of  the  Aramaic  spoken 
by  those  who  edited  and  copied  them,  while  the 
influence  of  the  Hebrew  is  seen  in  those  transla- 
tions which  exhibit  least  tendency  to  free  com- 
position and  paraphrase^ 

Jewish  tradition  connects  the  origin  of  the 
Targums  with  the  need  for  an  intelligible  trans- 
lation felt  by  those  who  no  longer  spoke  or  easily 
understood  the  Heb.  language.  The  disuse  of  Heb. 
as  the  vernacular  of  tne  Jews,  before  the  en- 
croachments of  Aramaic  on  all  sides,  was  a  very 
gradual  process,  and  was  probably  not  general 
much  before  the  time  of  Christ.  SeveraT  books 
or  parts  of  books  in  the  OT  canon  stand  as  proof 
tliat  Heb.  was  written  and  read  fully  three  cen- 
turies after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  bilin- 
gual character  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel 
(however  it  is  to  be  explained)  presupposes  eqnal 
familiarity  with  both  langnt^es.  Then  the  Semitic 
words  which  occur  in  the  NT  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, Aramaic.  Probably  the  desire  to  possess 
explanations  of  the  Heb.  text  in  Aramaio  made 
itself  felt  in  some  places  earlier  than  in  others. 
The  first  translations  consisted  of  the  oral  explana- 
tions given  along  with  the  reading  of  the  Saobath 
lessons  in  the  synagogue.  These  were  made  by 
a  class  or  guild  of  interpreters  called  mlthorgi' 
minim  (o'loi-nno),  api)ointed  for  the  purpose,  bat 
in  no  sense  was  their  exposition  recarded  as 
official  or  '  authorized.'  How  far  back  the  custom 
extended  we  cannot  be  certain.  The  Mishna 
(c  2U0  A.D.)  contains  some  rules  made  to  regulate 
the  practice.S  Thus  the  reading  of  the  Law  was 
to  proceed  verse  by  verse,  first  in  Heb.  by  the 
reader,  and  then  its  Aram,  equivalent  by  the 
mithnrgSman.  In  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from 
the  Prophets  three  verses  at  a  time  might  be  read, 
to  be  followed  by  their  Aram,  rendering.  Ther« 
ia  no  mention  here  of  reading  out  of  written 
Targums,  and  elsewhere  II  the  use  of  sach  writ- 
ings was  forbidden,  at  least  for  the  Law,  in  the 
Sabbath  service,  but  not  the  preparation  and  use 
of  them  by  individuals  for  private  study  or  school 
instruction  (see,  further,  art.  Synaoooue,  p.  641'>). 
There  must  therefore  have  been  a  time  when  the 
caprice  of  the  nUthorgim&n  contributed  to  the  form 
of  the  translation,  and  in  fact  it  is  known  that 
certain  renderings  which  have  found  their  ^vay 
into  the  Targums  were  not  approved.!  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  phraseology  of  the  oral  trans- 
lations would  tend  to  become  fixed  by  the  custom 
of  learning  them,  and  by  the  recurring  use  of 
them  in  public.  Thus  we  find  in  NT  times  traces 
of  Aram,  renderings  of  Heb.  verses  in  books  like 

*  EtTinok»y  nnknown ;  probably  non^Semltla 
t  NSldeke,  OQA,  1872,  p.  82St. ;  Dis  SmiHuktm  Sfnuitam 
18W,  p.86{. 

t  Nildeka,  Lit.  CentroM.  1877,  p.  SMt,  1884,  IMSL 
Dilmui,  Qramntattk,  p.9,IH»  W<)tUJ§iu,  pp.  St,  S7. 

I  Mtg.  iv-  «■ 

I  J«nis.  Msg.  tr.  1. 

t  See  fuasftm  •numecsted  In  Dslmsn,  On— is(ft,  f.  la 
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the  Psalms.*  The  agreement  of  these  with  read- 
ings still  found  in  Targnms,  which  we  know  were 
not  reduced  to  their  present  form  till  long  after, 
cannot  be  purely  accidental.  The  tradition  of 
'  the  confiscation  of  a  Targum  on  Job  in  the  Ist 
cent.  A.D.t  shows  that  written  Targums  existed 
then,  though  the  use  of  them  was  not  countenanced 
by  the  authorities  and  guardians  of  the  sacred 
text.  Of  the  character  of  these  earliest  attempts 
at  translating  the  Heb.  Scriptures  into  Aramaic 
we  know  nothing,  as  none  of  them  have  come  down 
to  US.  All  those  in  our  hands  are  the  products  of 
a  much  later  time,  none  perhaps  older  than  the 
4th  or  5th  cent.  A.D.  Like  much  else  in  Jewish 
literature,  these  late  productions  were  based  upon 
older  exegetic  material,  the  origin  of  which  lies 
far  behind  our  first  means  of  access  to  it.  But  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  separate  the  different 
strata  and  assign  them  to  different  ages  of  com- 
position. The  examinations  of  them  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  do  not  vield  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  of  distinctly  olaer  contents  to 
enable  us  with  confidence  to  assign  them  to  an 
early  date,  embedded  as  they  aie  in  documents 
admittedly  late,  of  which  they  ahMe  the  linguistic 
»nd  other  peculiarities. 

The  Taignma  now  known  to  be  extant  an 
follows : — 

i.  For  the  Pant,  thn*  TUgums:  (1)  the  Tng.  of  Onkeloi, 
also  called  the  Bab.  Tan.  on  the  Pentateuch :  (Z)  a  Xarg.  of 
certain  part*  of  the  Pent,  called  the  Jemi.  "aig.  IL  or  the 
Kraementary  Tarffiim ;  (8)  a  complete  Hig.  on  the  Pent  akin 
to  No.  (2),  called  the  Tais.  of  Jonathan  (peeudo-Jonathan],  or 
Jenu.  Targ.  L 

U.  On  the  Prophets,  Earlier  and  Later :  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan 
bar  Uniel,  alio  called  the  Bab.  Taig.  on  the  Propneta. 

iii.  On  the  Haeioerapha  we  hare  Tarsunia  tor  (1)  Pnlma, 
Proverbs,  Job ;  (2)  t£e  Hegilloth  (Oant,  Buth,  Lam.,  Sccles., 
Ert.);  (3)0hromdea. 

No  Targnms  have  been  toand  lor  Earn,  Nehemiah,  Daniel. 

In  harmony  with  their  character  as  popular 
translations  of  religious  books,  intended  in  part  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  religious  community,  the 
Targums  are  not  always  or  primarily  literal  trans- 
lations. The  translations  are  often  mixed  up  with 
curious  paraphrases  and  stories  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  other  Jewish  ezegetical  or  homiletio 
works  {midrasMm).  They  contain,  besides,  expan- 
sions or  alterations  adapted  to  secure  that  the 
sense  of  Scripture  current  among  the  authorities 
should  find  access  in  an  intelligible  form  to  Uie 
minds  of  the  people.  The  theology  of  the  early 
books  of  IsraeTs  history  and  religion  took  no  pains 
to  obviate  the  appearance  of  a  very  distinct  an- 
thropomorphic character,  but  the  time  came  when 
the  main  feature  of  Jewish  criticism  and  exegesis 
was  the  anxiety  to  remove  or  soften  down  all 
references  to  Grod  that  could  thus  give  rise  to  mis- 
understanding in  the  popular  mind.  The  history 
of  the  Heb.  text  itself  bears  witness  to  this  scru- 
pulous feeling  for  the  Divine  majesty:  of.  the 
tilj:!fanS  $6phMm ;  the  use  of  t<3=|'ki  or  SSp  when 
used  directly  before  the  name  of  God ;  punctuation 
like  n^in^  Is  1",  etc ;  and  the  LXX  has  sometimes 
been  influenced  by  the  same  solicitude  (cf .  £x  24'°). 
But  the  clearest  expression  of  this  hermeneutic 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tar^ms,  and  every 
page  of  them  Ulnstrates  the  practice.  In  fact  the 
oasis  for  anthropomorphic  views  of  God  is  taken 
away  by  the  Jewish  notion  that  man  was  created, 
not  in  the  image  of  Giod  but  in  the  image  of  the 
angels  (cf.  6n  1"  Jems.  Targ.).  It  wUl  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  ennmerate  the  more  usual  ways  by 
which  everything;  was  avoided  that  could  lead  to 
eiToneons  or  undignified  conceptions  of  God  in  His 
own  nature  or  in  His  manner  of  revealing  Himself. 

When  Ood  is  apoken  ol  as  comiiig  into  (elation  with  man, 
mlldng,  qwaking,  swearing,  repenting,  etc,  •ome  periphrasis 

*MtS7«,oL  PslV:  Eph«i,aLPa«8i*. 
tBakSAohlU.!. 


tor  the  DiThie  name  is  used,  by  which  literary  device  it  was  tell 
that  Qod  was  somewliat  removed  or  raised  above  the  plane  at 
human  affairs,  and  that  His  actioD,  therefore,  was  less  direct 
and  more  flttingly  mediated.  There  is  some  evidence  that  irnai 
mrrn,  *word  ot  Jahweh,'  found  only  in  the  so^»lled  Jerus. 
^UER.  (cf.  Lv  liX  was  poetically  and  fantastioaUy  peraoniiled, 
and  so  treated  as  a  mediating  factor  between  Ood  and  the  world.* 
In  much  the  same  way  the  "1  mo'O,  as  God's  messenger  in 
nature  and  in  tiistory,  nnttlllngly  operative  wherever  He  sends 
it  is  the  meet  usual  expression  tor  bridging  over  the  cliasm 
between  Ood  and  man.  But  it  is  so  identified  with  Jehovah 
Himself  as  creator,  Judge,  helper,  deUverer  ot  His  people,  that 
from  the  mediating  use  of  it,  it  lias  become  but  another  name 
tor  Hun  (i.g.  On  181  Sfi*,  Ex  su  68 120^  Am  8>,  U  4,H,  Ps  K, 
Job  laix  How  completely  mO'D  has  lost  all  leference  to  its 
own  meaning  is  seen  esp.  from  such  a  phraae  as  mm  mD'OTO, 
Jae22».t 

Ood  has  His  dwelling-place  in  the  central  division  of  the 
highest  heavens,  and  the  tlirone  of  His  glory  is  there.  Tills 
glory,  resting  upon  the  throne,  is  conceived  ot  as  light  and 
manifestations  of  Ood  become  manifestations  of  His  glory,  veiled 
doubtless  in  a  cloud  so  as  not  to  cause  blindness  (cf.  On  27* 
Targ.  Jeras.).  This '  glory  ot  Ood '  ("i  Kip-)  and '  the  presence 
ot  the  glory  ot  Ood'  ("-|  inp'  ru'3i>)  ai«  further  expressions 
which  may  be  used  tor  Ood  Himself  active  in  the  world :  On 
2813,  Ex  81  ion)  84>  (pseudo-Jon-X  1  K  22ia,  Is  64>,  Ps  »i>  17^ ; 
rimilarly  IBH  ri  Ps  18»,  cf.  Ex  88"  (pseudo-Jon.) ;  'n  ura'aP  VI 
Ph  42>.  This  instance  is  indicative  of  the  tendeuCT  In  later 
times  to  nse  a  double  expression  tor  the  earlier  simple  one,  ».g. 
"n  KTO'o  aw  On  i«u  ua  (Prag.),  "i  Mra<3P  Tp*  0"»  ^*  ♦S" 
(Frag.X  Job  14U.t 

As  God  is  and  lemolns  Inflnttelv  exalted  above  and  distant 
from  men.  His  actions  and  theirs  Iwcome,  equally,  events  that 
happen  in  His  presence  as  a  spectator.  Hence  the  prepodtion 
Dip  is  in  almost  exclusive  use  before  the  Divine  name  through- 
out the  Targums.  As  a  variant  torit  we  sometimae  Und  KOr^ 
esp.  in  the  Jerusi  Taigums  (d.  Ex  221*,  Lv  28i>) ;  or  such  words 
as  Kin^w,  nn^in  ars  uasd  before  the  Divine  name  (Nn  UO, 
Dt  **).  Of  course,  unlike  ire<D,  Kip%  M<3(>,  these  cannot  be 
subjects  ot  verbe. 

Another  way  ot  removing  the  Divine  name  from  too  imme- 
diate a  relation  to  man  was  foiuid  in  putting  a  verb  to  which  the 
name  was  subject  in  the  poaaive  voice :  On  MM,  Ex  W,  Mu  Ot>. 
In  this  way  jn*,  nm  become  mp  *>J ;  yccr=oip  v<ov ;  TV, 
ma,  i3p='Sjn>t. 

In  passages  where  eyes,  anns,  liands,  llngen,  face,  mouth, 
wings,  etc.,  ai«  attributed  to  Ood,  some  other  expression  (as 
'word,'  'might'  'sheklnah')  is  often  (not  always)  employed: 
Gn  8",  Ex  7<  !^  U",  Jos  4«  »*,  Ps  »)>.  Expressions  in  the 
gen.  case  before  the  name  ot  Ood  are  paraphrased :  On  81l>, 
Ex  490. 

The  sense  of  a  passage  is  even  altered  from  motives  ot  rever- 
ence or  to  avoid  anthropomorphisnu :  On  41'  20l>,  Ex  SS>,  Is  IM 
10«,  Ps  v.  Interrog.  aentences  ore  rendered  by  the  words  tliat 
expressed  the  translator's  sense  ot  wliot  the  answer  intended 
would  be :  On  isas,  Dt  SH 

When  one  and  the  same  expression  has  tor  object  both  Ood 
and  men,  the  difference  to  the  translator's  mind  is  obtained  by 
using  a  diflerent  preposition :  On  S2»  60»,  Ex  14a,  Mu  31>.  The 
word  DM^M,  when  used  ol  heathen  deiUea,  is  nsoaiiy  rendered 
Kive :  Jcs  23:'-  Jg  214.  when  applied  to  men  it  is  rendered 
31  (Bx  41s  7IX  M'ln  (Ex  211,  in  Ps  821  pjn) ;  at,  further.  On  I* 
praia  -  o'n^Ka,  Ps  8>  m'smSod  -  cnim. 

i.  Taroums  on  the  Pentateuch.— 1.  Onkelos. 
— The  official  Targ.  on  the  Pent,  has  been  handed 
down  under  the  name  of  the  Tan',  of  Onl^eloe. 
According  to  the  Bab.  Talmud,  On^eloe  was  a 
proselyte  who  lived  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  but  only 
once  is  any  mention  made  of  him  as  the  writer  of 
a  Targum  ;§  and  here  the  corresponding  passage  in 
the  Jems.  Talmud,y  which  makes  no  mention  of 
a  Targ.  of  Onl^elos,  makes  it  clear  that  a  confusion 
with  the  Gr.  translator  Aqnila  is  the  origin  of  the 
tradition  which  connects  OnVelos  with  Uie  Targ. 
called  by  his  name.  The  author  of  the  Targ. 
is  quite  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
we  have  to  seek  for  it  a  single  author.  It  has 
certainly  a  uniformity  of  style  and  diction,  but 
this  may  equally  well  arise  from  official  revision. 
The  work,  or  pvts  of  it,  may  have  been  first  com- 
piled during  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  A.D.  in  Jndssa, 

*  Welwr,  Syittm  itr  AUtfnagoBoKtehth  ThtdcgU,  p.  174  (. 
t  Notice  the  nse  ot  rCD  Job  7>  ISU  (ot  Job  himsell)^ 
X  Of.  Oinsburger,  DU  AfUhnpvmirfktimin  <n  dm  Thmr 
gwnim,  p.  44. 
I  Bab.SriV.  liL  L 
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bat  it  never  seems  to  have  obtained  any  great 
currency  or  esteem  in  Palestine.  It  is  first  quoted 
by  the  name  of  OnVelos  in  a  writing  of  Gaon  Sar 
Shalom  in  the  9th  cent.  A.D.*  In  the  Bab.  Talmud 
it  is  referred  to  as  '  our  Targum '  {\m  ouin),  or  by 
the  formula '  as  we  translate,  t  The  name  '  Baby- 
lonian Targnm '  does  not  therefore  refer  to  its  lin- 
fistic  character,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for 
ite  language  is  the  Aramaic  of  Judeea,  bnt  has 
been  given  to  it  because  in  the  4th  or  5th  cent., 
after  a  finsil  revision  in  Babylon,  the  oentare  of 
literary  activity  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  it 
was  sanctioned,  or  recognized  as  an  'authorized' 
version.  It  came,  in  fact,  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  of  all  the  Targums,  and  a  special 
Massorah  was  prepared  for  it  as  for  the  original 
text  itself.  Even  after  the  original  pnrpose  of  the 
Targ.  had  been  left  behind,  when  Aramaic  had 
disappeared  before  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  spread 
of  the  Arabic  language,  the  Targ.  of  OnVelos  con- 
tinued to  be  written,'  and  printed,  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  Heb.  text,  verse  after  verse,  or  in 
parallel  columns.  The  custom  of  readii^  it  in  the 
synagogue  has  gradually  died  out.  Yemen,  in 
Soutn  Arabia,  is  now  the  only  exception  to  this. 

Speaking  generally,  the  translation  is  good,  and 
faithful  to  the  origmal.  The  text  from  which  It 
was  made  was  in  all  essentials  the  Massoretio  text, 
and  it  is  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ceptions that  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  schools  of 
the  period.  Poetic  passages,  6n  40,  Dt  32. 
33,  are  not  rendered  so  accurately,  probably  on 
account  of  their  greater  difliculty ;  paraphrase 
occasionally  takes  the  place  of  translation ;  mid- 
rdshtm,  both  hcUSkhd  and  haggadd,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  other 
Targg.  to  the  Pent.,  are  not  entirely  wanting. 
The  removal  of  anthropomorphic  at  anthropo- 
pathic  expressions  referring  to  God  is  effected  oy 
the  devices  mentioned  above ;  but,  apart  from  this, 
the  characteristic  Jewish  theological  doctrines  find 
scarcely  any  illustration  in  this  Targnm.  Figura- 
tive language,  as  a  role,  is  not  translated  literally, 
but  is  explained:  e.g.  Gn  49»,  Ex  ie«-»-"  29». 
For  an  instance  of  cabbalistic  interi>retation  in 
On^cloe  cf.  Nn  12',  where  wnrsr  muiM  is  the  Targ. 
for  n'ra.n  ncKX  Gn  W  and  Nn  24"  are  '  Messiani- 
cally'  explained.  Geographical  names  are  some- 
times replaced  by  those  current  at  a  later  time ; 
cf.  Gn  1(?»37»  Dt3". 

The  first  edition  of  this  Targnm  was  published 
at  Bologna  in  1482. 

2.  Fra^entary  Jerusalem  Tar^Din. — This  Targ. 
contains  only  certain  parts  of  the  Pent.,  estimated 
at  about  850  verses  in  all.  Three-fourths  ot  it  are 
on  the  historical  sections  of  the  Pent.,  and  the 
remaining  fourth  on  the  legislative  sections  in 
Exod.,  Lev.,  Numbers.  In  about  90  verses  the  trans- 
lation refers  only  to  some  single  word  of  the  text, 
and  in  about  14  chapters  there  is  no  translation  or 
annotation  at  all.  Where  longer  sections  of  it 
occur  it  is  often  extremely  paraphrastic,  the  text 
being  overlaid  with  midraskie  storiesi  Its  lan- 
guage is  Palestinian  Aramaic,  bnt  of  a'degenerate 
type,  foreign  words  occurring  in  it  to  a  great 
extent.  It  has  affinities  with  the  language  of 
Onl^elos,  the  PaL  Talmud,  and  tiueirdMfm,  and 
also  with  the  Tooabnlary  of  the  Bah.  Talmud.$ 

Its  (rumantarv  oonditioa  hu  bMD  aooomitMl  tor  fat  vaitoos 
w»jn.  (1)  ZansloonaidarMlit  s  ooUeoUoool  THioasreidiiin 
to  tha  fo-oalled  pwadoJonatbu  Tugmn  on  the  FcotatauoL 
But  tiMtgreemcnti  an  no  kn  nanwrous  «ad  strildnc  than  tha 
difleicDOM,  and  cannot  bo  reaaenaMy  axplainad    tiia  aanimad 


*  Dalman,  OrammoMft,  &  9. 

t  X^dduaUn.  4Sa;  at  Ziua,  MmdUnMeht  Toi*r«g»*,9. 
);  Dautach.  Lit.  Jtamotaa,  i*.  ttt,  SW;  Madmann,  OiiMiM 


wul  Akifiatfi^  6  a. 
1  Dahnan.  Oi— iisWt^ 
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net^Ugenee  ot  the  compiler  ot  the  varianta.  (Z)  It  taaa  baaa 
auppoBcd*  to  be  a  collection  ot  varianta  and  corractiona  to  tha 
Targ.  Onk.,  mora  auited  to  tha  taate  of  the  compiler  and  hia  asi 
than  tha  bald  and  literal  renion  that  had  gained  anpremaoy  la 
tha  achoola  ot  Babrlon.  (S)  Another  fonn  o(  thii  Tiew  t  ia  that 
tha  Fragmentaiy  'nrg.  containa  extracts  from  an  earlier  Jerua., 
Targ.  which  at  one  time  axlated  complete. 

Its  present  form  b  not  due  to  chance  :  the  selec- 
tion of  passages  was  made  to  be  interpolated  in 
the  Targ.  On^.,  supplementing  or  correcting  it  at 
certain  points.  Such  an  interpolated  OnV.,  with 
the  supplements  and  corrections  combined,  is  actu- 
ally fonnd  for  the  Song  of  Moses  and  for  the 
Decalogne  in  old  Machzor  MSS,  and  has  been 
made  Known  by  Hnrwitz's  publication  of  the 
Mactuor  Vitry.  %  That  there  was  an  earlier  com- 
plete Jerus.  Targ.  on  the  Pent,  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  various  Jewish  works  from 
the  11th  to  the  14th  cent,  there  have  been  counted 
over  300  quotations  from  a  Jems.  Targ.  which 
are  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Fragmentary  Targ.,  and 
nearly  300  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Targ.  of 
pseuao-Jonathan.  As  these  quotations  often  be- 
long to  several  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  and 
many  chapters  of  all  the  books  of  the  rent,  are 
represented,  the  source  of  them  was  evidently  a 
continuous  and  complete  work.§  The  Fragment- 
ary Targ.  is  more  akin  to  this  source  than  the 
Targ.  of  pseudo-Jon.,  for,  in  passages  where  both 
the  Frag.  Targ.  and  pseudo-Jon.  exist,  over  100 
quotations  are  fonnd  in  the  Frag.  Targ.,  while 
only  about  20  are  fonnd  in  pseudo-Jon.  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Fittg.  Taigum.  1  In  about  100 
passages  the  older  Jems.  Targ.  shows  itself  de- 
pendent on  late  sources ;  the  two  Talmuds,  Tan- 
chuma,  Rabba  Gen.,  and  Rabba  Leviticus.  It 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  second  half  of 
the  7th  cent.,  and  may  be  later.  The  Frag.  Targ. 
therefore  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  8th  century.lT 

First  edition  of  Frag.  Targ.,  Venice,  1517. 

3.  The  Jerusalem  Targ.  (to-eaUed  pteudo-Jono' 
<Aan).— The  complete  Palestinian  Targ.  on  the 
Pent  has,  since  the  14th.  cent.,  borne  the  name  of 
Jonathan  hax  Uzziel,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Targ.,  on  the  Prophets.  From  the  manifest  in- 
correctness of  this — Dim  intended  for  "BTnT  cnm 
being  read  |nn>  011111 — the  name  pseudo-Jonathan 
has  gained  currency.  The  name  Smr-  pK  'n  ia 
found  in  writers  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  -cSriT  'n  is 
only  another,  not  so  accurate,  variation  of  this. 
It  had  its  origin  in  Palestine,  and  its  language  is 
the  PaL  dialect.  It  is  a  complete  Targ.  on  the 
Pent,  (only  about  a  dozen  verses  are  wanting  **), 
of  the  same  genwal  character  as  the  Frag.  Targ., 
and  based  partly  upon  this  latter  (or  perhaps  upon 
its  source,  the  old  Jems.  Targ.  mentioned  above) 
and  partly  upon  Onkelos.  Its  essential  character 
is  its  free  haggaditt'ie  handling  of  the  text.  The 
Targumist's  purpose,  plainly,  was  to  make  the  trans- 
lation but  a  vehicle  for  all  tie  popular  stories  and 
comments  that  had  grown  up  around  the  Biblical 
characters  and  events.  Among  the  indications  of 
ite  date  may  be  noted :  Ex  86^  the  rix  orders  of 
the  Mishna  are  referred  to ;  Gn  21*>  mmp  and 
MDUB,  a  wife  and  daughter  of  Mohammed,  are  men- 
tioned as  wives  of  Isbmael ;  Gn  49",  Dt  33*,  Edom 
and  Ishmael  are  spoken  of  as  world-powers  in  a  way 
posrible  only  in  the  7th  cent  at  the  earliest  Like 
tiie  other  Targums,  it  sets  aside  figurative  speech, 
and  eliminates  ( though  not  with  the  same  regularity 
OnVelos)  all  anuiropomorphic  expressions  re- 

•  Sellgaohn,  J>a  Ai«M  Hi«we{yaittaea /M.  ArspJJSIB. 
t  Baaatraond,  Sai  Pi  i|>iinef istsryiii  mm  nm.  VSM,  f . 
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ferring  to  the  Deity.  The  heroes  of  Israel  are 
ideaii^  and  their  faults  leniently  passed  by,  as 
in  the  Jewish  midrashic  literatnre  in  general.  The 
angelology  and  demonology  of  the  earlier  period 
appear  in  a  much  more  developed  form  than 
even  in  the  Frag.  Targ. ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  relevant  passages  do  not  occur  in  the 
latter,  which  has  references  of  its  own  to  angels 
that  are  wanting  in  pseudo-Jonathan.  In  general, 
the  additions  of  the  Frag.  Targ.  are  found  in 
pseudo-Jon.  in  a  somewhat  more  condensed  form,  all 
the  Scripture  quotations  being  regularly  omitted. 
Early  geographical  names  are  replaced  by  those 
current  in  a  later  age.  The  Targ.  is  a  mine  of 
information  on  most  of  the  religions  and  donatio 
conceptions  of  the  Judaism  of  the  Talmudic  age. 
Weber  {I.e.)  gives  illustrations,  from  the  Targums 
as  well  as  from  other  Midrashic  works,  of  the  later 
Jewish  doctrines  of  the  Being  of  God,  His  dwelling- 

glace,  His  revelation  in  the  Xorah,  Angels,  Creation, 
in.  Death,  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  and  the  future  life,  Gehenna  and 
its  torments,  the  second  death  wldch  the  wicked 
die  in  the  world  to  come,  eta 
First  edition  of  Jema.  Taig.,  Venice,  1691. 

Ordtr  and  mutual  Relation  qf  tJu  PnU.  Targunu.—Tha 
qaestion  whether  tiie  Fng.  Tuv.  wm  not  a  ooUection  of 
varianU  •nd  pualleli  to  paeudtwoo.,  tad  therefore  later,  hae 
been  reterreo  to  above.  A  turther  aueetion  wai  mljed  by 
Oei)cer,*  when  he  cJaimed  to  prove  that  the  Jenu.  Targff.  are. 
In  reepect  both  of  a  great  part  ot  their  oonteots  and  ol  their 

general  manner  o(  interpretation,  older  than  Onk.,  and  that 
nlF  wae  maniieati;  the  reault  of  a  complete  rerUon  ot  the 
lurg.  peeudo^on.  in  the  fourth  century.  Bachert  holds,  aome- 
wbat  similarly,  that  the  Taiv.  On^.  is  an  abridged  and  revised 
ed.  of  a  Jerus.  Tanr.  which  has  been  only  paroally  preserved, 
vis.  in  the  Frag.  Targ.,  and  that  the  xarg.  pseudo-Jon.  is 
later  than  both  Onl;.  and  the  F'nie[.  Taiv.,  bung  in  tact  a  com- 
bination ot  them,  with  additional  nudrasntm.  The  Tkrg.  pseudo- 
Jon,  would  thus  form  the  third  and  final  stsge  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pent.  Targums.  Both  the  Jerus.  Tai*gums  in  their 
preeent  sliape  are  admittedly  much  later  than  the  Targ.  Onk., 
as  they  contain  additions  nisde  to  them  tiirough  successive 
g«nenitions  down  to  the  7th  or  Sth  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  Tatgg.  probably  contain  material  that  is  much  older 
than  the  date  of  their  luial  compilation  and  redaction.  It  still 
remsins  questionable  whether  actual  proof  has  been  furnished 
that  any  given  passage  is  really  ancient,  or  tliat  the  Tar^.  On|c. 
has  beoi  made  up  from  an  older  Jerus.  Targ.  by  curtailment 
not  always  succesaf  ally  effected.  As  pasasges  for  which  a  very 
ancient  date  has  been  claimed  may  be  mentioned :  On  161*,  Nu 
2411,  the  rendering  ot  ']<p  by  'K07v,  the  contemporaries  and 
alUes  ot  the  Nabatteans  (ct.  in  Proph.  Tatg.  Jg  IM  417  6X) ;  On 
43>,  where  Egyptian  animal-worship  is  spoken  of  as  though  it 
still  existed;  Dt  SSii,  the  reference  in  which  to  Johannes 
Hyrcanus  could  (it  is  olslmed)oome  only  fromaoontemporary.t 
Further,  the  absence  ot  polemics  agunat  the  Ohriatian  faith 
points  (it  ia  thought)  to  an  early  pre^Ihristian  date ;  but  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  show  that  sill  the  Targg.  were  flxed  onus  tor 
all  at  the  early  date,  it  the  Jews  at  a  later  time  had  wished  to 
combat  Christian  tenets,  the  opportunities  tor  Inserting  such 
were  not  wanting,  and  there  ia  no  evidence  ot  this.  As  regarda 
the  all  wed  dependence  ot  Onkelos  upon  an  earlier  version  of  the 
Jerus.  Targums,  an  examination  of  the  panasgra  adduced  by 
Oeiger  and  Bacner  doea  not  produce  the  conviction  that  the 
priority  is  on  the  side  ot  the  Jerus.  Targums.  That  Onkelos 
received  some  revision  in  Palestine  or  Babylon  is  probable ;  but 
it  is  not  probable,  if  the  original  Jems.  Taig.  were  to  any  great 
extent  similar  in  character  to  our  Frag.  Targ.,  that  a  translation 
like  Onk-  oould  be  reached  by  pruning  it  down.  The  resultant 
TUg.  la  too  dissimilar  to  be  apoken  ot  aa  a  revision  of  such  a 
work.  Onkelca,  when  compared  with  the  MT,  ia  quite  as 
intelliglbie  aa  any  literal  tranalation  aver  ia ;  and  though  the 
aame  exegetio  traditiona  or  prindplea,  drawn  from  the  general 
mental  atmoaphere  in  which  the  oompilera  lived,  may  dlaoiase 
themaelvea  here  or  there,  it  ha*  not  been  made  out  that  tb* 
Xug.  Onk.  ahows  on  the  face  ot  It  any  phenomena  whlcb  are 
only  reasonably  to  be  explained  by  the  uaa  ot  the  Jema  Taisuma. 

A  few  inatancea  may  be  cited  where  the  reader  may  judge 
whether  the  priority  ia  neceasarily  on  the  aide  ot  the  Jema. 
Targuraa :  On  V  MU  49^,  Ex  81  li<ao  14U  83>-*,  Lv  tea,  Nu 
12is24<,  Dt  S!<  847.  The  dediion  remain*  with  an  examination 
ot  such  passages,  lather  than  by  quoting  paaaagaa  on  the  other 
hand  wmcb  presuppose  dependence  ol  the  Jema.  Xaig.  on  Onk., 
■a  no  onedeniea  that  the  Jema.  Targg.  In  their  pnaent  form  are 
later  than  Onk-  and  have  drawn  from  lt> 


*  Cnehrift  u.  C^ienetimigm  dtr  iKM,  a  4861,  '.Das  osoh 
Onkelos  benannte  bab.  Iliargum'  in  Us  ZtiA.  1871. 
t  ZDUO,  vol.  xxviii. 

}  NOIdake,  DU  aUttt  LUUntnr,  m.  1S8,  tE0;  ot  Dahua, 
Qrmm.  y.  tt,  and  esp.  WttiUJiiit,f.tf. 


iL  Taroch  ON  THK  PROPHETS.  —  The  official 
Targ.  on  the  Prophets  bears  the  name  of  Jona- 
than (bar  Uzziel),  a  disciple  of  Hillel  in  the  Ist 
cent.  B.C.*  Elsewhere  in  the  Talmud,  passages 
are  quoted  from  it  under  the  name  of  R.  Joseph 
bar  Chija  (A.D.  270-333),  who  was  president  of  the 
school  of  Pumbadita.  Its  origin  is  at  least  in 
part  to  be  sought  in  Palestine,  and  it  received  its 
final  and  authoritative  form  in  Babylon  in  the  Sth 
cent.  A.D.  Its  language  largely  resembles  that  of 
Onl^eloB.  Whether  more  than  the  sections  which 
were  read  in  the  synagogue  services  were  included 
in  the  first  translation  of  the  Prophets  we  cannot 
say.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  historical  and  the  prophetic  books,  our  Targ. 
has  a  uniformity  of  style  and  character,  due  to  a 
careful  revision  which  aimed  at  producing  this. 
Gesenius  has  shown  that  parallel  passages  (2  K 
I8f.=Jer  36-39,  Is  2"=Mio  4i-»)  are  tr.  alike  in 
both  places  of  their  occurrence,  and  vary  only 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  originals,  and  that 
other  features  are  common  to  the  different  books 
{,e.g.  mm  rendered  by  mo*  in  Jonah,  Jer.,  Ezekiell.t 
The  Targ.  on  the  Prophets  is  not  so  literal  as  the 
Targ.  of  Onk.,  yet  the  method  of  both  translations 
is  alike,  and  tney  are  clearly  meant  to  be  com- 
panion works.  From  certain  passages  which  both 
have  verbally  in  commoiu  it  has  oeen  inferred, 
probably  correctly,  that  Jonathan  used  Onkelos : 
cf.  Jg  e*  Dt  32",  1  S  I^  Nu  16",  2  K  U«,  Dt  24:», 
Jer  48«-«  Nn  21"^.J  The  Targ.  on  the  historical 
books  is  more  literal  than  that  on  the  PropheUa 
Posteriori,  but  poetical  or  difficult  passages  are 
paraphrased :  cf.  1  S  2'"",  which  is  explain^  verse 
Dy  verse  with  references  to  Sennacherib,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  Greeks,  Hasmonssans,  Mordecai, 
Esther,  etc.  j  I  S  16"  IT,  2  8  14»  20".  Of  the  pro- 
phetic books  we  have  generally  a  faithful  transla- 
tion, with  explanatorv  additions.  For  examples  of 
paraphrase,  cf.  Is  28*-  ■»  49'»  60"  j  for  instances  of 
haggadd.  Is  12»  33*"  62'»,  Mic  6^  With  regard  to 
the  rendering  of  anthropomorphic  expressions, 
figurative  language,  and  the  like,  the  usual  rules 
of  Targumic  interpretation  are  observed :  e.g,  the 
whole  story  (Hos  1')  of  the  prophet  and  Gomer 
gives  place  to  a  series  of  denunciations  upon  the 
continued  sins  of  Israel,  with  promise  of  pardon 
on  repentance,  and  the  perplezmg  features  of  the 
original  never  once  appear.  Greographical  names 
are  mostly  retained  as  in  the  Heb.,  but  are  some- 
times tr.  into  more  modem  forms:  iius'=^33;  \n=s 
\tta  i  KS3  |iOM  [or,  more  prob.,  lii  alone] =nM<TU03SM ; 
i<p=<]n<p;  niruw=ii<ooni.  The  influence  of  the  re- 
ligious or  dogmatic  ideas  of  the  author's  time  is 
more  noticeable  than  in  Onkelos.  The  TsLrgum 
in  this  respect  is  a  mean  between  Onk-  and  the 
Jerus.  Tai]gnm  on  the  Pentateuch. 

First  edition  of  this  Targum,  Leiria,  1404. 

Reference  haa  been  made  ahready  to  the  quotations  which 
Jewlih  writers  make  from  Jerua.  Targg.  on  the  Pent.,  and  which 
are  not  now  found  in  either  ot  our  recensions  (the  nag.  Tatg. 
or  pseudo.Jon.X  Similar  fragments  of  Taigg.  on  the  Aopheia 
have  been  printed  from  the  Reuchlin  Codex  m  Lagaide'a  ed.  ot 
the  Pnphtta  Chaldaie*,  and  Bacher  haa  Inveetigated  their 
oharaoter  In  ZDMQ,  1874.  He  flnda  that  the  variaota  may  be 
divided  into  Ave  plsaiiwi  which  come  from  aa  many  sources,  and 
oonoludea  that  they  are  remaina  ot  Jema.  Targg.  to  the  Fro- 

Sheta,  aa  they  reaembie  in  oertain  teaturea  ol  language  and  a^la 
tie  Jerua.  Tugg.  to  the  Pentateunh.  Some  ot  them  he  oonaidets 
older  than  the  official  Targ.  to  the  Propbeta  (itf.  hia  view,  men- 
tioned above,  ot  the  relation  ot  the  Frag.  Targ.  to  Onk.); 
others  he  oonaiden  are  the  reault  of  a  haggadUtic  enlargement 
ot  earlier  texta  at  a  data  later  than  the  Bah.  Tabnud  and  the 
midnUAtm  (cf.  hia  view  ot  the  Targ.  paeudo-Jon.  in  lolatian  to 
the  Fragmentary  Taig.  and  Onkelcsji 

iii.  Tarouhs  on  the  HAOioaitAPHA.— A  Targ. 
on  the  Bk.  of  Job  is  mentioned  as  in  existenee  in 
the  1st  cent.  A-D.,  but  it  is  oertain  that  no  Taig,  oi 

*  Babw  Mtg.  8  a. 

tCf.  Camim.«b*r imJnaim, \.Tn.n,n. 
%  Barilnar,  Targ.  OnqOot,  pb  IM. 
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that  aee  has  come  down  to  as.  None  of  the  Targg. 
to  the  Hagiog.  which  we  possess  is  earlier  than  the 
close  of  the  Talmudic  period,  and  probably  all  of 
them  are  much  later.  The  tirst  mention  of  them 
is  in  the  11th  century.  Unlike  the  translations 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Targg.  on  the 
Hagiog.  are  entirely  the  work  of  individual  trans- 
latora,  modelled  upon  the  older  Torgums.  They 
were  never  meant  for  public  use  in  synagogue  or 
school,  having,  in  fact,  been  composed  after  the 
need  for  Aram,  translations  had  ceased.  They 
may  be  conveniently  divided :  1.  Psalms,  Job, 
(Prov.).   2.  The  Megilloth.   3.  Chronicles. 

1.  It  is  possible  that  the  Targg.  on  the  Psalms 
and  Job  come  from  a  single  ant£or ;  at  any  rate 
they  exhibit  marks  of  similarity  in  their  general 
method  of  handling  the  Heb.  text,  and  they  have 
some  linguistic  and  other  features  in  common. 
Unlike  the  Jerus.  Targg.  on  the  Pent.,  they  aim 
at  giving  a  pretty  faithful  rendering  of  the  ori- 
ginaL  Saggadic  additions  are  met  wiUi  occasion- 
ally, but  they  are  concise,  and  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  translation  proper.  Maqy 
verses  are  provided  with  double  translations,  the 
second  being  ascribed  to  a  different  Targ.  (M"n= 
•vm  Qi]-in).  In  such  cases  one  of  the  translations 
is  generally  haggadic,  while  the  other  is  more 
litoral.  Between  forty  and  fifty  verses  in  Job 
have  such  alternative  translations,  but  there  are 
not  so  many  in  the  Psalms.  Half  a  dozen  verses 
in  Job  have  even  a  third  rendering.  The  age  of 
the  interpolator  has  been  given  as  the  8th  or  9th 
cent.,  but  there  is  really  no  reason  for  claiming  a 
liigher  age  for  the  Targg.  themselves.  Their  lan- 
guage is  late  and  artificial ;  they  are  compositions 
m  what  is  no  longer  to  the  translators  a  living 
speech.  The  general  exegetic  devices  of  the  older 
Targg,  are  reproduced.  Anthropomorphisms  as  a 
rule,  and  all  figures  of  speech,  are  set  aside ;  refer- 
ences to  the  history  of  Israel,  to  the  Law  and  its 
study,  are  frequently  introduced ;  passages  are 
ap{)lieid  to  Edom,  Ishiiiael,  or  Gog;  and  the  eschato- 
logical  ideas  of  the  synagogue  are  all  met  with. 
We  may  note  that  nho  in  the  Psalms  is  rendered 
roVyVicJ.  Hab3»-»-»). 

The  peculiar  dialect  in  which  the  Targ.  to  the 
Proverbs  appears  has  taken  up  so  many  features 
from  Syriac  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
congruous mixture  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targg. 
and  the  Syriac  of  the  Peshi(ta.  Linguistic  elements 
have  been  gathered  from  different  quarters  and 
placed  side  by  side,  without  any_  regard  to  the 
unity  of  structure  which  must  exist  m  a  spoken 
or  written  language.*  Many  entire  verses,  esti- 
mated as  formmg  a  third  of  the  whole  book,  are 
identical  with  the  Syriac  translation ;  in  a  further 
large  number  there  are  close  resemblances  between 
the  two  versions,  all  the  more  striking  where  they 
agree  as  against  the  Heb.  j  cf .  1»  4*  6*  7"-"  9" 
12">  16*- It  has  been  shown  t  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Targ.  are  due  to  the  use  of  the  Pesh. 
by  the  Targumist.  The  view  that  the  Pesh.  has 
borrowed  from  the  Targ.  does  not  account  for  the 
Svriasms which  the  latter  contains;  the  analogy 
of  the  Jems.  Talm.,  where  most  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Targ.  occur,  though  in  leas  proportions, 
does  not  help  us  to  understand  why  ]U8t  in  such 
large  proportions  these  peculiarities  are  here  found 
together.  Apart  from  the  distinctly  Syriac  forms, 
the  language  and  style  of  the  Targ.  are  akin  to 
that  of  the  Targg.  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  it  an  earlier  date. 

*  OL  the  prefona.  Impl.  S  pus.  maw.  In  ]«  «mS  at  in  ■;  amph. 
■ut<  ol  noon*  In  \. ;  7  tar  n< ;  advarlM  in  n*K.;  Ti  (mario, 
sto. 

t  Datba,  De  inKioM  mumiut  tenionU  dUUdetka  et  lyriaea 
Fm.  Sairnn.,  ad.  BaaanmSUar,  181«;  oL  Mttldaka  in  Mane's 
Jinkit,  U71,  p.  MS;  MayUum,  A.  p.  W 


The  translation  is  literal,  and  additions  to  the  t«xt 
are  extremely  rare.* 

2.  The  Targg.  on  the  Megilloth  are  distinguished 
among  the  Targg.  to  the  Hagiog.  by  their  extreme 
paraphrastic  treatment  of  the  text.  In  parts  of 
them  we  can  still  find  the  translation  embedded  in 
the  paraphraae,  but  in  other  parts  the  legendary 
and  nomuetio  sections  which  have  been  added  form 
the  main  feature  of  the  work.  These  are  made  up 
iu  various  ways.  Historical  parallels  are  cited  for 
the  narratives  of  the  text,  with  what  would  be 
anachronisuis  if  the  Targ.  were  regarded  as  a  tr. 
of  an  ancient  writing ;  motives  and  reasons  are 
supplied  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  events ;  proper 
names  are  etymologized  and  '  explained ' ;  while 
figurative  language  is  rendered  into  prose,  allegory 
takes  the  place  of  narrative ;  the  Sanhedrin  is  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  the  study  of  the  Law  intro- 
duced on  every  possible  occasion ;  lengthy  gene- 
alogies are  appended  to  some  of  the  names  occurring 
in  the  text ;  general  statements  are  connected  witu 
the  names  of  particular  individuals,  esp.  the  patri- 
archs, Nimroa,  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Titus 
and  Vespasian,  Alexander  (?= Antiochus),  Messiah 
the  king,  and  Elias  the  high  priest.  The  books  of 
Kuth  and  Lam.  are  less  para^ihrastic  tlian  Ecdea., 
Esth.,  or  Canticles.  One  text  of  the  Targ.  on 
Esther  (that  given  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot)  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  literal  translation.  Essenti- 
ally the  same  text,  with  many  haggadic  additions, 
is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglot,  and  ttus  forms 
the  usual  Targum  to  Esther.  The  so-called  second 
Targum  (Sheni)  is  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
last  nunriArii,  and  is  regarded  as  on  amalgam  from 
other  Targums  and  midrcUftim  which  from  time  to 
time  were  made  for  this  favourite  book.  It  is 
quoted  by  the  commentators  as  '  hageUda '  and  as 
'  midrash.'  More  than  half  the  workuas  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story  of  Esther,  bnt  contains  legends 
about  Solomon,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  etc.  The  Targ. 
on  Canticles  is  of  the  same  tnidreuhie  class :  on  the 
I»sis  of  certain  words  of  the  text  we  have  outlined 
for  ns  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  days  of  Moees  down  to  the  Talmud.  We 
may  note  liesides  in  this  Targ.  references  to  the 
two  Messiahs — Messiah  son  of  David,  and  Messiah 
son  of  Ephraim  (iv.  6,  viL  3 ;  cf .  Jems.  Targ.  on 
Ex  40" ;  also  Jems.  Targ.  on  Zee  12"*  in  Lagarde, 
p.  xlu). 

3.  No  Targ.  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles  was 
known  to  exist  until  after  the  great  Polyglot 
Bibles  had  been  published.  In  /680-83  a  some- 
what incomplete  Targ.  from  an  Erfurt  MS  was 
edited  with  tr.  and  notes  by  M.  F.  Beck;t  and 
in  1716  a  more  complete  form  of  the  text  from  a 
Camb.  MS  was  edited  with  tr.  by  I).  Wilkins. 
There  are  numerous  variations  in  the  two  recen- 
sions. The  tr.  is  in  many  parts  fairly  literal,  but 
examples  of  midrashic  amplification  are  not  want- 
ing (cf .  1  Ch  1»- "  4"  7"  11"- »  12»,  2  Ch  2»  3'  23"). 
The  author  made  use  of  the  Jerus.  Targg.  to  the 
Pent.  (cf.  Gn  10»  and  1  Ch  1",  Gn  36»»  and  1  Oh 
1").  The  Targ.  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
was  also  largely  used,  of  course  with  the  changes 
in  diction  and  orthography  which  characterize  the 
Jems.  Targums.  1  Ch  16  is  tr.  from  the  Heb.  text 
of  Chronicles,  and  the  variations  from  the  Targ. 
on  the  Psalms  are  quite  as  noticeable  as  the  agree- 
ments. Indications  of  the  age  of  the  Targ.  are  the 
translations  or  modem  forms  of  geographical  names. 
The  redaction  of  the  text  represented  by  the  Erfurt 
MS  has  been  assigned  to  the  8th  cent.,  that  of  the 
Camb.  text  to  the  9th.:£ 

The  text  of  the  various  Targg.  has  bean  handed 

•  Of.  Pinktui  in  ZATW,  18M,  p.  100.  Ha  manUons  wly  tare 
inatencea  ol  parapbnae,  SS>. 
t  Of.  Lanrda,  Majfiograpka  Chaldaiee,  1878. 
i  BoasnbaiK  and  EoUat  in  Gaigai'a  Ztieh.  UHl 
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down  and  edited  in  a  verjr  nnsatisf actorr  condition. 
The  official  Targnms  on  the  Pent,  and  Prophets  are 
relatively  the  MSt  preserred,  bnt  an  examination 
of  MSS  and  the  printed  edd.  shows  that  a  critical 
ed.  was  never  attempted,  nor  were  the  materials 
for  it  forthcoming.  The  early  disuse  of  the  Targg. 
accounts  for  the  unskilful  and  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  texts,  and  of  the  non-official  Tar^.  it  would 
be  correct  to  say  that  they  never  reached  a  fixed 
form  till  sach  was  obtained  oy  the  multiplication  of 
printed  copies.  The  vocalization  is  specially  faulty. 
The  South  Arabian  MSS,  with  the  simpler  supra- 
linear  system  of  vowel  points  first  brought  to 
Europe  in  1876,  provide  ns  with  an  older  and  more 
trustworthy  recension  of  the  Targ.  on  the  Law  and 
Prophets  than  any  yet  in  our  hands.  MSS  on  the 
Pent.,  Prophets,  and  Megilloth  are  now  to  be  found 
in  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Strassbnrg,  and 
selections  from  these  have  oeen  published.* 

Even  when  critically  edited,  the  Tar^ms  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Heb.  text  of  the  OX.  That  text  was  fixed  as 
we  have  it  before  any  of  our  Targg.  were  com- 
piled, and  it  b  bnt  seldom  that  they  throw  any 
reliable  li^ht  where  it  is  needed.  For  a  reflexion 
of  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
well  as  for  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  text  of 
their  sacred  books,  they  are  invaluable.  Not  that 
any  importance  would  now  be  attached  to  the  use 
formerly  made  of  them  by  Christian  controver- 
sialists. The  Jewish  Messianic  ideas  run  through- 
out all  their  Targ^.,t  but  it  is  now  dear  that  the 
correct  interpretation  of  particular  passages  was 
not  exclusively  to  be  found  either  on  the  Jewish 
or  on  the  Christian  side  (of.  Is  7>^  62'*-6S% 

LmaATOBS.— OuptOT,  Oritiea  Saera  VeL  TtH.,  lift.  1748 ; 
Zunx,  Dit  OottadimMthehm  Vortragt  dtr  Jtidm,  BerL  ISSZ, 
Snd  .ad.  Fnnkfurt  a/M.  1882 ;  Qeiffer,  Unduift  und  (Ttftcr- 
tetzungen  d»r  Bibtl,  Bralan,  1867;  Levy,  CluM.  WSrttrb. 
ubtr  dit  Targumim,  Leipzig,  1867-68;  NSIdelie,  Di*  aiUat. 
Litteratur,  1868,  Die  SenMielim  SpnicAm',  Lelpi.  189S, 
knd  levinra  menUoned  below;  Haybkum,  Di*  Anthrmo- 
mcrvhim  M  Onqtloi  und  dm  ndurm  Targwnlm,  18T0; 
Weber,  Sitm  dtr  atttm.  PaL  Thaol.  1880,  iad  ed.  1887 ; 
Men,  Btmerkungm  Hmt  die  Voeaiitatim  dtr  Targumt, 
Berlin,  1883,  ChrettomaMa  Tmyumiea,  BerL  1888 ;  OiniburKer, 
Dit  Anthnpomorphimtit  in  dm  Thamtmim,  BraunsctaweiK, 
1891 ;  BuhL  Kanm  und  Tvt  dtt  AT,  Lelpz.  1881  [Eng.  tr.]; 
Uchwally,  Idiaticm  de*  (MtUittifaiiM.  Aramaiteh,  Oteseen, 
1893  ;  Dolmaoi,  Oram.  dmjHd..paiiuL  Aramditch,  Leipi.  1894, 
Aram.  DiaUktproben,  Leipx.  1886,  ATamditoh-XeuAeorditeha 
WSrttrbuah,  Franktort  a/M.  1887-1801.  Dit  WorU  Jtm,  Leipa. 
1898 ;  The  IntrodvcHotu  to  tht  OT,  by  Ekshhom,  da  Wette, 
Riebm,  Bleek-Wellhaiiaen,  Konig,  ComOl,  Strack;  o(.  alao 
Deutecb,  liittmiry  Btmaint,  Lond.  1874— art.  "Caigum'  In 
Sraith'a  DB;  SdiiUerSzineny,  art.  in  Bnet/d.  Brit.*;  Volck. 
art.  In  PRB*,  reriaed  by  NeaUe  in  8rd  edition. 

On  thePent.Targuma:  W\xiet,D*OnqeliOtoH\u<iutPampkraii 
Chald.,  Lipe.  1820;  Petarmann,  D»  dualmi  Pent,  paraphrati- 
bta  chald.,  BerL  1828;  Luzaatto,  Philoxmut,  tiv*  dt  Onkel. 
ehald.  Pent,  venione  Dittertatio,  ^^enna,  1830;  Frankel, 
'  Einlgee  lu  den  Targumim'  in  Ztiek.  fir  dit  Inttrt—m  dtt 
Judmtumt,  )S46,  Zu  dm  Targum  dtr  Prophtten,  ' Bn^ut, 
1872  ;  Selinohn  und  Traub,  '  Ueber  den  Oeiat  der  Ueberaet- 
I3ng  dea  Jonathan  cum  Pent.'  In  Frankel'*  Monatuehri/t  O.  W. 
J.  18S7  ;  Seligiohn,  Dt  drntbut  HitrotoL  PmU.  paraj^raiibut, 
Bresiau,  1868 ;  EUieridge,  Tht  Targumt  ol  Onlutoi  und  Jon- 
athan hen  UzzUi  on  tht  Pent,  vith  tht  Praamentt  oj  the 
Jmualem  Targwm:  from  tht  Chaldtt,  2  rola.  Lond.  1862-66 ; 
Cleiger,  'Da*  nach  (hikeloa  benannte  babyloniactae  Thaigum 
nun  Pent.'  in  hi*  JUditch*  Zttek.  1871 ;  Bacher,  '  Ueber  da* 
eegeneeiUge  VerbUtni*  der  pent  niaignmim'  in  ZDMO,  1874 ; 
Berliner,  Dit  Mattora  *um  Tarmim  Onkeiot,  Leipz.  1877  (oL 
leview  br  NSIdeke,  Lit.  CnUraOL  1877),  Tarmtm  OnMoi, 
BerL  1884  (ct.  leview  by  Naideke,  Lit.  Ctmtralbl.  1884,  by  de 
Lagarde,  O&A,  1886);  Qronemann,  Dit  Jonathanteht  Pmt.- 
Umeruttung  in  ihrtm  YtrhdUmttt  tor  Balacha,  Lelpz. 
1878 ;  Singer,  Onketo*  und  dot  VtrhdUnltt  telnet  Targumt  tur 
aataeha,  Halle,  1881 ;  Kantzsch,  MUthtamg  Hber  tint  alt* 
Handtekrift  d*t  Targwm  Onieloi,  HaUe,  1888 ;  Bamatein,  The 
Targrnn  qr  OnJMoa  to  Otntiit,  a  eritieai  enquiry  into  the  value 
of  0>*  ttaet  tahibiUd  iy  Jemtn  MSS,  London.  1886 ;  Baae- 
Iiannd,  Dai  PragmmUtntargum  mm  Pent.,  Brealan,  1896; 
Fiiedsiann,  Onkno*  und  Akj/lat,  Tlenna,  1886 ;  Landauer,  Dit 
Matorah  nm  Onteiot,  Am»t«rrtam,  1886;  OInaburger,  Dai 


Lttentore,  mentioned  below,  under  the 
h,  PHUoiin*,  Dalman,  Banutain. 


•See  Um 
Marx,  Kantaaoh. 

tCf.  Hflhn,  Die  MeitlanMitn  Wejuammgm  dm  ieraelitieeh- 
WiWwHwi  KettM,  1888,  UlL 


Frs^tnententeriTum  (edited  firom  MSS),  BerL  1888;  Dlettrkih, 
*  Beobacbtungen  zu  drei  jemenitiaohen  Handachriften  dn 
Onqeioatarguma'  in  ZATV,  190a 

Targums  on  the  Prophet*:  Qesenliu,  Commtmtar  liber  den 
Jetaia,  Lelpz.  1821,  Einl.  1 11;  PauU,  The  Chaldee  Parmhraee 
on  the  Prophet  liaiah,  Lond.  1371 ;  Frankel,  Zu  dem  Tairmm 
der  iViipAften,  BreaL  1872  (cL  review  by  Ndldeke,  OQA,  1872) ; 
de  Lagarde,  Prophet4M  Chaidaice,  Lipa.  1872  (cf.  review  by 
Ndldeke,  Lit.  Centralbl.  1872);  Bacher,  'Kntiache  Unter- 
midiunnn  zum  Prapheten-Tbargum'  in  ZDMO,  1874;  Pr&- 
toriu*,  Dae  Tarmtm  tu  Jotua  in  jemeniicher  Uebertt^femng, 
BerL  1899,  Dot  Targum  xum  Buchtdtr  Riekttr  injemen.  UebtrL 
BerL  1900. 

Ttugum*  on  the  Hagiographa:  Oinaburg,  Translation  of 
Targum  on  Eccleaiastea  in  hia  CammtnUiTy,  London,  1861; 
Boaenberg  und  Kohler, '  Daa  Targuni  zur  Ohronik '  in  Oelger't 
Zteeh.  1870 ;  Maybaum,  *  Ueber  die  Spracbe  dea  Targum  zu  den 
Spriichen  uzid  deeaen  Verbiiltniss  zum  Syrer '  in  Merx,  Archiv, 
1871,  p.  66 1  (oL  NlUdeke'a  review,  p.  246  t.) ;  Baober,  '  Daa 
Thargum  zu  Hiob'  in  Konateichrift  Q.  W.  J.  1871,  '  Daa  Tbar- 
gumzu  den  Paalmen,'  da  1872;  de  Lagarde,  Hagiographa 
CJuMaiee,  Lip*.  1878 :  Weiaa,  De  Libri  JM  Paraphrati  Chal- 
daiea,  BerL  1878 ;  Beia,  '  Da*  Thargum  Scheni  zu  dem  Buche 
Eatber'  In  Monatnehrift  O.  W.  J.  1876, 1881 ;  Munk,  Targum 
Scheni  nam  Bueht  Either,  BerL  1876 ;  Caaael,  Dai  Much  Either, 
BerL  1878  bcivea  tr.  at  the  Targ.] ;  Baethgen, '  Der  textkritiache 
Wert  der  alien  nebenetsongen  zu  den  Pnlmen '  In  J aJub.  Prat. 
TheoL  1882;  Oelbbsua,  Dit  Targumliteratur,  Heft  1,  'Da* 
Targum  Sbeni,'  Frankfort  a/M.  1893 ;  Pinkuaa,  '  Die  Byriach* 
Ueberaetzung  der  Proverbien '  in  ZA  TV,  1884 ;  Levin,  Tarmm 
und  MidraAtum  Bueht  Hitb,  Maini,  1886 ;  David,  Dai  Tar- 
gum  Sihmii,  BerUn,  1888.  T.  WalKEB. 

TABPELITES  (•t:^?ie,  plur.  emph. ;  B  TofKupaX- 
Xatm,  A  and  Luc.  Ta/>^<^vXata(). — One  of  the  peoples 
settled  by  Assurbanipal  (?)  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
Ezr  4*.  Their  identity  is  c^nito  uncertain.  Rawlin- 
son  suggested  the  TupUn  of  the  Inscriptions,  %.». 
the  Ti/Sapifrol  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  ;  Hitzig  con- 
jectured Tripolis  in  N.  Phoenicia. 

TABSHISH  (c)<(he).— 1.  See  foUowing  article. 
2.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family,  1  Ch  7" 
(B 'Pa/wir<ra<,  A  and  Luc.  tiaorels).  3.  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media  who  '  sat  first  in 
the  kingdom,'  and  had  the  right  of  access  to  the 
royal  presence,  Est  1"(LXX  om.).  See  Aomatha. 
4.  The  name  of  a  precious  stone  (once  Ezk  10* 
PTTiB  (?»,  elsewhere  simply  f)-^).  Ex  28*  39",  Ezk 
1"  10»28'»,  Ca  6",  Dn  10* ;  identified  by  AV  and 
RV  with  the  beryl,  although  RVm  otfera  as  alter- 
native renderings  chalcedony  or  topaz  or  stone  of 
Tarthith.  TheLXX  has  in  Exodus  and  Ezk28>> 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  in.  viL  5)  x/xxr^^'^oti  in  40* 
ir0pa(,  elsewhere  Bapvelt.  See,  further,  artt.  Stones 
(Precious),  p^  iSK^,  and  Topaz,  p.  797. 

J.  A.  Selbik. 

TABSHISH  (('V^e;  LXX  Qapaelt  [on  other 
renderings  see  below]).— The  name  of  a  maritime 
country,  situated  far  to  the  W.  of  Palestine.  The 
biblical  passages  teaoh  us  the  foUowing  facts  about 
this  mooh  discussed  name  : — 

In  Gn  10*s:l  Ch  1'  Tarshisb  is  one  of  the  sons 
of  Javan,  under  which  latter  name  the  Orientals 
seem  to  have  oomprised  almost  all  Western  mari- 
time nations.  In  Gn  10  we  find  the  order :  Elishah 
(i.e.  Cyprus,  after  the  most  modem  researches), 
Tarshisb,  Kittim  (AV  Chittim,  which  was,  until 
recently,  usually  explained  as  the  Cyprians,  bnt 
they  belong,  with  all  probability,  to  much  more 
westerly  tracts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  cf .  Winckler, 
Forschungen,  iL  442),  and  Dodanim  (or  Rodanim, 
a  very  obscure  name).  This  arrangement  does  not 
allow  any  certain  conclusions.— In  Jon  1'  the 
prophet  embarks  at  Joppa  to  flee  to  Tarshisb 
(cf.  4'),  which  seems  to  represent  here  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  country  farthest  away  from  Jeho- 
vaii's  seat. — In  Is  06"  it  represents,  together  with 
Javan,  with  the  isles  afar  off  and  several  Asiatic 
(if  we  except  the  somewhat  doubtful  Pul  or  Put) 
countries,  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  earth 
to  which  the  exiled  Jews  may  have  fled  ;  cf.  below 
on  60*.— Somewhat  similarly,  Ezk  SS"  places  Sheba 
and  Dedan  and  the  merchants  of  Taiatiiah  parallol 
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with  (or,  better  probably,  in  contrast  to)  th« 
mysteriooa  Gog  of  Magog.  It  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  inferences  about  the  situation  of 
Tarshish  from  this  parallelism ;  certainly  vicinity 
to  the  Arabian  countries  Sheba  and  Dedan  is  not 
indicated  (cf.  Gn  10>).— Ps  72»  quite  analogously 
places  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  ides  in 
contrast  to  the  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba. — In  Is  23^ 
the  prophet  sarcastically  advises  the  Tyrians  to 
flee  from  the  approaching  destruction  of  their 
city  to  Tarshish  and  the  isle  (read  evidently  the 
plural:  isles).  V.'*  works  this  out  more  fully : 
'  Overflow  (RVm)  thy  land  as  the  Nile,  O  daughter 
of  Tarshish :  there  is  no  more  girdle '  ( AVm  ;  text 
'  strength '),  «.«.  that  country  will  be  overcrowded 
by  Phoenician  fugitives.  Evidently,  Tyrian  ships 
were  specially  familiar  with  the  journey  to 
Tarshish. 

The  remote  position  of  Tarshish  led  to  the  use 
of  the  expression  '  Tarshish  ship '  for  a  certain 
class  of  specially  strong  and  laive  ships,  destined 
for  longer  voya^s,  exactly  as  sailors  used  to  mean 
by  an  '  £ast  Indiaman '  a  type  of  ship,  notonly  one 
sailing  to  or  from  India  (tnns,  correctly,  already 
Gesemns,  Thesaurus).  Ezk  ZJ"  (RV) '  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  were  thy  caravans  for  thy  merchandise,' 
need  not  neoessanly  point  to  a  prevalence  of  naval 
trade  with  Tarshisn.  Is  60*  '  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first  to  bring  thy 
sons  from  far,'  might,  indeed,  also  be  understood 
literally  as  a  mrallel  to  69",  The  curse  on  Tyre, 
however,  in  23',  beginning  '  Howl,  ye  ships  of 
Tarshish,'  means,  evidently,  the  Tyrian  fleet,  or 
its  best  ships ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  shijps  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish.  Ps  48'  '  with  the 
east  wind  thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish,' 
intends  only  a  very  general  illustration  of  God's 
power  over  the  most  mighty  things.  Cf.,  analo- 
gously. Is  2"  '  (the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be)  on  all 
ships  of  Tarshish.'  In  1  K 10*"  the  king  (Solomon) 
baa  at  sea  a  navy  (better:  a  ship)  of  Tarshish 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram,'  and  this  ship  was  sent  to 
bring  '  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  pea- 
cocks ' ;  evidently,  the  expeditions  to  Ophir  {v.^ 
and  9^)  are  meant.  Wherever  thait  country  of 
Ophir  may  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  the  Tarsnish 
ship  was  not  sailing  to  or  from  Tarshish,  but  along 
the  E.  African  coast,  as  already  its  sailing  port 
Ezion-geber  shows.  The  Chronicler,  however,  no 
lonper  understood  that  old  nautical  expression, 
and  interpreted  it,  literally,  of  an  expedition  sent 
to  Tarshish.  Thus  2  Ch  9°  '  ships  that  went  to 
Tarshish  vrith  the  servants  of  Huram,'  etc.  (after 
1  K  10"),  and  20"  '  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  joined 
himself  with  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  build 
ships  in  Ezion  •  geber  to  go  to  Tarshish.'  These 
ships  were  broken  so  that  they  were  not  able  to  go 
to  '  Tarshish,'  while  the  original  text,  1  K  2S?", 
spoke  merely  of  '  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold.'  These  passages  might  be  understood 
(together  with  Ezk  38",  Ps  72i')  as  pointing  to  a 
region  of  Arabia,  Africa,  or  even  India,  assump- 
tions which  of  course  would  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  Gn  10,  etc* 

The  products  of  Tarshish  are  mentioned  Ezk 
27" ;  Tarshish  traded  with  Tyre  with  a  '  multitude 
of  ail  kinds  of  riches,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead.'  According  to  Jer  10*  'silver  spread  (RV 
'beaten')  into  plates'  is  brought  from  Tarshish. 
Finally,  the  precious  stone  called  tcwshfsh  may 
be  noticed;  but  this,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
identified.  See  preceding  article. 

The  tradition  of  the  ancient  versions  on  the 

*  To  aroid  thin  confiiot,  Bochart  ■innrnwl  two  Tknhidis— on* 
In  the  W.  of  the  Heditetnmean,  the  other  In  the  Indian  Ooaan. 
Tbit  desperate  effort  to  arold  the  acknowladgnMnt  ol  a  maU 
misunderatandlng  tar  ttie  Chronioltr  it  now  nnivenally  aban- 
doned. See,  further,  W.  B.  Smith.  OTJC*  IM ;  A.  a  DarM- 
■on.  AttW,  p.  100 ;  aayot,  HCJf  lao. 


situation  of  Tarshish  is  very  unsatisfactory.  First, 
the  passages  are  to  be  set  aside  where  it  was  felt, 
correctly,  that  Tarshish,  translated  literally  as  a 
geographioal  name,  would  be  misunderstooid,  t.e. 
the  passages  speaking  of  the  Tarshish  ships.  The 
Jewish  sdiolars  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased 
there  freely,  but  not  inadequately,  'sea  ships.' 
Thus  already  LXX  in  Is  2"  (rXoia  eaMtroTit).* 
The  Vulg.  extends  this  translation  to  less  suitable 
passages;  cf.  Is  23^"  (Alia  maris  I)  60"  66" 
(gentes  in  mari),  Ezk  27*,  1  K  10"  {per  mare), 
2  K  22"  <«),  otherwhere,  mostly,  Tharsis.  Thus  also 
the  Targum  (mb*),  usually,  in  the  Prophets  (for 
exceptions  see  below).  TMs  was  followed  by 
Saama  and  modem  versions  (a.g.  Luther).  Jerome 
(on  Is  2'*)  was  told  by  his  Jewish  teachers  that 
Tharsis  was  the  proper  Hebrew  word  for  '  sea '  f  (in 
opposition  to  Aramaic  T) :  a  strange  artifice  1 

Another  Jewish  tradition  appears  in  the  LXX  of 
Ezk  27"  (also  Vulg.)  and  Is  23,  where  Tarshish  is 
rendered  '  Carthage '  or  '  Carthaginians ' ;  likewise 
Tare,  in  I  K  22^*,  Jer  10*  '  Africa '  (».e.  the  Roman 
provinoe  of  Africa,  the  former  territory  of  Carth- 
age), "rhis  tradition  is  evidently  founded  on  the 
frequent  association  of  Tarshish  with  Tyre,  the 
apparent  mother-city  of  Carthage,  $  but  it  does 
not  snit  the  sense  of  the  other  passages. 

Josephus  (AtU.  L  vL  1)  read  the  name  ap- 
parently Tarshllsh,  and  explained  it  as  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  an  interpretation  which  formerly  seemed 
very  satisfactory.  Now,  however,  we  know  from 
coins  of  Tarsus  and  from  Assyrian  inscriptions 
(Delitzsch,  Parodies,  103,  etc.)  of  Shalmaneser 
that  the  old  Cilician  city  had  the  name  m  Tarzi, 
not  as  Josephus  presupposed. 

The  interpretation  most  widely  accepted  at 
present  was  proposed  by  Bochart,  Phaleg  (pre- 
ceded by  Ensebius  [Onom.  ed.  L^.  166.  8,  cf.  183. 
17-18],  who  already  combined  Tarshish  and  the 
Iberes,  i.e.  Spaniaras).  Bochart  found  the  Hebrew 
name  Tarshish  in  the  Greek  Tartessos,  explaining 
the  seeming  interchange  of  t  and  sh  by  the  analogy 
of  Aram,  th  for  Heb.  sh  (which  analogy,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  aPply  here,  where  no  Aramieans 
come  in  question).  Tne  remote  position  attributed 
both  to  Tarshish  and  to  Spain,  the  W.  end  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
suits  well,  and  so  does  the  wealth  in  metals 
(especially  the  Spanish  silver  and  tin);  finally, 
some  connexion  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Spain 
seems  to  be  recognizable  before  the  Carthaginian 
conquest.  Tartessos  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  city  (?),  extended  first  to  the  S.  of 
Spain,  then  to  the  whole  country.  The  name  of 
the  southern  coast,  Turdetania,  and  of  a  tribe, 
somewhat  farther  north,  the  TurdUli,  Turdali, 
seems  to  allow  a  comparison  (cf.  Strabo,  below). 

A  very  vigorous  attack  upon  this  popular  theory 
has  been  made  by  P.  le  rage  Renouf  in  PSBA 
xvL  (1894)  104.  He  urges  that  the  whole  theory 
rests  only  on  a  deceptive  similarity  of  sound,  that 
Bochart's  appeal  to  Aramaic  is  unsuitable  (see 
above),  that  we  have  no  proof  for  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Spain  (which  were  only  alleged  to 
have  existed  in  order  to  suit  Is  23*  etc.).  §  He 
even  claims  that  the  city  or  country  Tartessus 
seems  'to  have  existed  only  in  the  realms  of 
imagination,  like  the  isle  of  (;alypso  or  the  garden 
of  the  Heroerides.  Ite  site  was  certainly  un- 
known at  the  time  of  Strabo,  though  it  was  then 
identified  on  gronnds  of  probabifity  with  the 

*  Thii  might,  howerer,  be  taken  trail  a  Bazaplarie  soaraa 
(Syznmflchua  or  Theodotion  T). 

t '  Hebrai  putant  Ihigua  propria  mare  Ttoihiah  appellari. 

t  More  oorrecOr,  the  motber-citjr  was  Bidon. 

I  For  auoh  ooloniea,  hideed,  the  tradition  (Sttatio.  p.  1S7, 
Anian,  etc)  is  very  reoenb  It  is  questionable  It  tfaoec  laU 
writen  were  able  to  ''■■"■yii-h  liil»«M  Oaithagiiilaa  and 
eariler  Phisitfelan  eotoiie* 
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Deighbonrhood  of  the  Beetis  or  Qnadalqaivir.* 
Late  writers,  like  Valerins  Maximug,  Pliny,  and 
Arrian,  oonfoanded  Tartessos  and  Gades.  The 
metallic  treasores  of  Spain,  Renouf  claims,  were 
developed  only  by  Hamilcar  Barcas  after  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  the  tin  in  the  bronze  of  earliest 
Greece  and  Babylonia  came  rather  from  Eastern 
mines  (?).t  Thus  the  necessity  for  going  to  Spain 
for  tin  is  removed.  Renouf  s  {I.e.  p.  138)  idea  is 
that  Tarshish  has  a  Semitic  el^mology,  'the 
broken' (??),  which might(!) mean  'shore, coast'(R), 
whence  the  translation  '  sea '  in  the  versions 
The  passages  connecting  it  with  Tyre  show  then, 
he  claims,  that  the  Phoenician  coast  itself  is 
meant.  This  theory  is  so  inconsistent  with  Ezk 
27,  etc.,  and  so  forosd,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a 
detailed  refutation. 

'V^ckler  {Fortekungen,  L  445)  modifies  the 
Tartessns  theory  of  Bochart,  bv  referring  Tarshish 
to  Tapmiior,  a  place  mentioned  oy  Polyb.  in.  xxiv.  1 
as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Carthaginian 
Spain.§  This  view,  however,  he  puts  forward 
with  great  reserve. 

Cheyne  (Or.  Lit.  -  Zeitung,  iii.  161 ;  cf.  the 
present  writer,  ib.  294)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Tarshish  is  identical  with  Tiras  (oetter 
vocalized  probably  TMa\*)  of  Gn  10>.  Thu  latter 
name  might  have  oome  in  from  another  sonrce 
or  as  a  ^oss,  so  that  the  same  nation  would  be 
represented  in  two  different  forms.  Tocalizing 
TurshUsh  (cf.  Joeephus),  we  should  obtain  the 
Tyrsenians,  Tyrrenians  or  Etruscans,  bold  sea- 
farers, and  well  known  as  pirates  already  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (e.  1200  B.C.),  by  whom 
they  were  calleo  Ttirtha.  Their  name  might 
stand  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  possibly^  even  for  all 
European  coasts  west  of  Greece.  Thu  comparison 
with  the  Tyrsenians  (proposed  already  by  Knobel) 
agrees  with  the  wealth  in  metals,  especiallv  with 
the  tin.  The  Etruscans  might  have  brougnt  this 
from  Spain,  although  a  more  probable  assumption 
would  M  that  they  obtained  it  either  in  the  har- 
bours of  Southern  Gaol  (cf .  Diodorus,  v.  88,  on  the 
trading  of  English  tin  through  Gaul  to  Massilia) 
or  more  directly  in  Upper  Italy,  where  it  might 
have  been  brought  from  various  places  in  Central 
Europe. 

This  last  identification  seems  to  the  present 
writer  the  most  plausible.  Next  to  it,  the  identi- 
fication with  Spain  might  claim  most  relative 
probability.  Certainty  will  hardly  be  obtained 
with  our  present  means  of  knowledge. 

W.  Max  MUllkk. 

TARSUS  (To/w4tj  on  coins  im)  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  only  as  the  city  where  St.  Paul  was 
bom,  of  which  he  was  a  citizen  (Ac  9"  21"  22*), 
and  in  or  near  which  he  spent  a  number  of  years 
not  long  after  his  conversion  (Ac  9"  11").  It  has 
been  universally  recognized  that  his  birth  and 
his  early  education  in  this  city  were  important 
factors  in  preparing  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for 
his  career.   No  direct  evidence  is  accessible  as  to 

*  Of.  Stnbo  (148  ff.X  who,  Indeed,  quotes  this  only  a  hypo- 
theeii,  does  not  know  witli  certainty  what  the  andente  meant  oy 
TartesauB,  and  cannot  Identity  an  allmd  city  TarteMua  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bntia  or  at  Oarteia  ?).  The  old  name  Tarteasis  (1) 
of  Spain  nem*  to  liim  to  survive  in  that  of  the  Tw^wXa  (T)  and 
Ttufitrnulm  (n.  However,  le  Page  Renouf  eeenu  to  oventate 
here  the  sluidcninr  poaition  of  Tarshish.  Herodotus  (».g.  ir.  192) 
uses  it  clearly  for  Southern  Spain.  Eratosthenes  (in  Strabo, 
148)  takes  it  more  narrowly  as  the  region  around  Oalpe- 
Gibraltar. 

t  This  belief,  for  which  he  quotes  O.  Schrader,  PreliMoric 
Am.  192,  etc.  (where  the  Paropamisus  Is  thought  of),  has  been 
refuted  by  Winckler,  Fortchungm,  L  161  (cf.  the  prcaent  writer 
in  Or.  Lit. -Zeitung,  U.  296,  on  the  Egyptian  texts).  The  tin  of 
tho  ancient  East  came  from  the  Wen,  evidently  through  mari- 
time commerce. 

t  Sea  and  eootf  are,  however,  very  different  Ideas. 

1  This  wM  mostly  oontonnded  with  Ttoteesui.  wbOs^  ia 
Polybius,  It  seems  to  have  been  another  name  of  Ilaitla.  Ths 
taxt  in  Polybius  Is,  besides,  very  obscure. 


the  surroundings  of  St.  Paul's  early  years,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  study  the 
general  character  of  the  city  and  the  society  in 
which  he  grew  up.  The  history  of  Tarsus  is  at 
the  same  time  the  history  of  Cilicia,  which  affords 
the  opportunity  of  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of 
that  sobject  than  was  given  under  CiLicaA. 

L  Situation.— Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia 
in  ancient  times,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
plain,  only  slightly  elevated  above  sea-level,  less 
than  10  miles  from  the  seacoast  at  its  nearest 
point.  The  river  Cydnus  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  Rhegma,*  a 
sort  of  lake  t  some  distance  below  'the  city  and 
close  to  the  sea.  This  lake  served  as  an  arsenal 
and  harbour  for  Tarsus;  but  ancient  siups  could 
ascend  the  river  right  up  to  the  city  (as  (!<leopatra 
did).  In  modem  times  the  lake  has  become  a 
large  marshy  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  while 
the  bed  of  IJie  river  has  become  shallow  and  im- 
passable to  anything  larger  than  a  small  rowing- 
iwat,  and  its  month  is  blocked  by  a  bar.  These 
changes  ace  the  result  of  the  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, and  incapacity  of  govemment  and  inhabit- 
ants, neglecting  the  engineering  operations  which 
must  have  been  applied  by  the  ancients  to  regu- 
late the  river-bed.  The  proximity  of  the  marshes 
has  made  Tarsus  more  unhealthy  than  it  was  in' 
ancient  times,  though  from  its  low  situation  in  the 
plain  under  uie  mountains  of  Taurus  it  can  never 
iiave  had  an  invigorating  climate.  South-west 
of  Tarsus  towards  Soli  lay  the  strong  walled  city 
Anchialos,  which  must  have  been  between  Mersina 
and  the  Cydnus,  a  little  way  back  itom  the  coast.§ 
Mersina,  uie  modem  port  of  Tarsus,  stands  on  or 
dose  to  the  ancient  Zephyrion,  a  small  town  near 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  16  miles  W.S.W. 
from  the  great  city.  This  promontory  is  a  very 
little  way  west  of  Mersina.  Anchialos  is  described 
by  Ritter  as  the  port  of  Tarsus,  and  as  closely  con- 
nected with  it  (like  Piraeus  with  Athens),  so  that 
the  two  might  be  regarded  as  a  single  great  city, 
which  wonm  suggest  that  Anchialos  was  some- 
where near  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  But  Aulai  is 
said  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  port-town  on  the 
lake,  and  Bitter's  view  seems  a  misinterpretation 
of  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  6.  II  The  statements  of  the 
ancients  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  these  places 
axe  confused. 

The  (^dnus  originally  flowed  through  the  hea.^-, 
of  Tarsus,  as  many  authorities  mention.  But, 
when  a  flood  in  the  river  had  done  great  harm  in 
the  city,  Justinian  (S27  -  563)  cut  an  artificial 
channel  to  carry  part  of  the  water  round  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  It  would  appear  that  gradually 
the  branch  of  the  river  that  flowed  through  the 
city  grew  smaller  as  its  bed  became  choked,  and 
in  modem  times  almost  the  whole  of  the  water 
passes  through  Justinian's  channel.^  In  1432  the 
uner  branch  is  described  as  a  tiny  stream  ;  and  in 
1473  the  eastern  branch  is  spoken  of  as  the  only 
one  (see  the  quotations  in  Bitter's  Kleinasien,  it. 
p.  184  f.).  The  falls  of  the  Cydnus  beside  the 
northem  entrance  to  the  city  are  still  vety  pictur- 
esque, though  only  a  few  feet  high. 

Tarsus  possessed  almost  all  the  qualifications 
required  for  a  great  commercial  city.  Not  merely 
did  it  possess  a  safe  and  good  harbour  and  a  ricn 
territory,  it  was  also  placed  in  front  ci  the 

*  'F!n-f4a,  Strabo,  p.  872. 

t  )aiM£Sn  rimt,  apparently  a  broadening  0<  th*  river  so  as  to 
look  Uke  a  lake,  Stnbo,  p.  672. 

(  A  marsh  SO  miles  in  droomferenoe  (Barker,  £ant  MHi 
Ptmatm,  p.  187). 

{  Strabo,  p.  671. 

I  Bitter,  KMmutm,  U.  202 ;  Steph.  Bys.  ••«-  KH^m. 

\  Barker  says  that  a  canal  from  the  Cydnus  passes  throng 
Tarsus,  and  toimerly  flowed  into  the  marsh,  but  was  recenUy 
diverted  to  rejoin  the  river.  This  may  be  the  old  channel. 
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Bonthem  end  of  the  great  trade  and  war  ronte 
across  Mount  Tanms,  through  the  Ciliolan  Gates, 
to  Cappadocio,  Lycaonia,  and  inner  Asia  Minor 
generally.  Such  a  situation  made  it  a  great  city 
bom  time  immemorial. 

iL  Tabsds  THE  Oribntal  City. —Its  foundation 
was  attributed  by  legend  to  Sardanapalus,  who 
was  said  to  have  built  Tarsus  and  Auchialoa  in  one 
day,  and  whose  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
latter  place.  A  more  Oriental  form  of  the  legend, 
as  reported  by  Eusebius  {Chron.  L  p.  27  *),  named 
Sennacherib,  long  of  Nineveh,  as  the  founder. 
When  Tarsus  became  a  Greek  city,  a  centre  of 
Greek  civilization  and  seat  of  a  university,  it 
oould  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  origin,  but 
invented  a  Greek  foundation.  Perseus  or  Herakles 
was  named  by  the  Tarsians  as  founder  of  the  city 
(see  Dion  Chiysostom's  Oraiio  xxxiiL  ad  Tart.; 
Libanina,  Or.  xxviiL  620);  but  this  u  only  the 
Assyrian  legend  in  a  slightly  GreciMd  form,  for 
Perseus  was  a  peculiarly  Oriental  and  Assyrian 
hero  (Herod,  vi  54),  connected  with  the  mythology 
and  religion  of  manr  places  in  the  eastern  parts  oT 
Asia  Mmor;  and  Heiakles  was  the  Tyrian  god, 
the  founder  of  coloniea  These  legends  contain  a 
memory  of  the  time  when  the  Assyrian  power 
extended  over  S^ia  and  Cilicia,  and  Tarsus  was 
their  western  capital.  Tarsus  is  mentioned  on  the 
Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  among  the  towns 
which  he  captured  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent. 
B.C.  Athenodoms,  the  Tarsian,-  said  that  the  city 
was  originally  called  Parthenia,  from  Parthenins, 
son  of  Cydnus,  and  grandson  of  Auchiale,  daughter 
of  Japetus :  here,  too,  fancy  is  giving  a  Greek  colour 
to  local  Asiatic  legend. 

Tarsus  continued  for  a  long  time  an  essentially 
Oriental  town.  Its  early  coinage  was  struck,  not 
by  a  municipal  government  like  that  of  a  Greek 
city,  but  by  native  kings  or  Persian  satraps,  who 
used  Tarsus  as  their  capital.  It  is  true  that  at  an 
early  time  considerable  influence  was  exerted  on 
the  city  by  Greek  trade  and  civilization.  Thus 
Greek  letters  were  sometimes  engraved  on  the 
early  coins,  and  the  coinage  as  a  whole  was 
modelled  after  Greek  coins,  and  was  probably 
made  by  Greek  artisans  employed  by  the  rulers  of 
Tarsus.  Yet  even  in  the  Koman  period,  after 
Tarsus  had  for  oentnries  been  transformed  (at 
least  externally)  into  a  Greek  city,  marked 
Oriental  characteiistios  are  apparent.  A  deity 
stJLndinjg  on  a  homed  lion,  thoroughly  non-Greek 
and  Asiatic  in  character,  probably  Uie  god  Sandon, 
often  appears  on  coins  under  the  empire;  and  a 
monument  at  Anchialoa,  inscribed  with  letters 
believed  to  be  Assyrian,  is  often  mentioned  t  by 
Greek  writers.  Tarsus  therefore  was  never  so 
thoroughly  Hellenized  as  to  loae  or  to  forget  its 
Asiatic  character  and  origin ;  even  as  a  Greek 
city  it  was  far  from  being  wholly  Greek.  Its 
population,  doubtiees,  was  very  mixed  (as  it  is  at 
the  present  day);  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Syrian  Antioch  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
meeting-place  of  Greeks  and  Orientals. 

/  In  tin  AamlMi  and  sttanraidi  in  tbe  P«nUn  period  hardly 
anything  U  known  of  Hums.  When  the  centnl  government 
WM  itrong,  pnnmtbly  the  wm  governed  by  ntnpe. 
When  the  oeDtnl  gorermnent  ma  weak,  the  latrapa  tended  to 
become  more  ana  more  independent,  aod  even  a  dynaity  of 
native  kinga  aeema  to  bava  held  lanua  during  part  of  the  6tfa 
and  4th  centa.  ■.a 

In  the  AndbatU  id  Zenophon,  Taima  la  described  abont 
aa  400  as  a  great  and  weattny  cit^,  containing  the  palace  ol 
granneaia  the  Oillcian  king.  But  ita  cdnage  Si  much  older. 
Beetmm  ooina  at  tbe  8th  oent.  have  been  aMgned  to  it,  though 
not  with  great  piobabilitj.  The  Unn  or  aatrape  of  Cllida 
itmok  ooina  at  nieua  throogbout  the  Sth  and  4th  centa.,  with 
legenda  mostly  Aramaic^  but  partly  Qraek,  treqnently  with 

*  Bd.  Schoene :  EnaeUos  quotas  from  Alaz.  Polyhiator. 

tAtheniMia,  vili.  p.  tS6,  d.>  628r. ;  Stnbo,  pb  071;  Oioero, 
Tute.  V.  U ;  Anian,  AtM.  U.  S;  Otaarclnia  Bnlanils  In  Fragnt. 
BilL  OnMC  11.  p.  DOS,  6. 


Baaltan,  the  Baal  or  Zeua  of  Taima,  enthraoad,  holding 
•peptre,  grapes,  and  com.  Coina  ol  Baaltan  wen  atmok 
dunng  the  laat  eltorU  of  the  Persiana  and  under  the  earlier 
Seleudd  klnga;  but  they  appear  to  bare  been  minted  at 
Babylon,  and  many  ot  the  extant  fpedmena  bava  oome  traaa 

iiL  Tassos  the  Greek  Cmr.— In  Solenoid  times 
autonomous  coins  were  first  struck  at  Tarsus, 
showing  its  transformation  from  an  Oriental  town 
into  a  Greek  polis,  a  highly  important  stuee  in 
its  history.  This  municipal  and  strictly  Greek 
coinage  l>egan  under  Antiochus  nr.  Epiphanea 
(B.a  175-1&1),  when  the  city  was  styled  'Antioch 
beside  the  Cydnus,'*  and  took  that  name  on  ita 
coins.  The  growth  of  Tarsus  is  evidentiy  the 
result  of  a  change  in  the  Seleudd  rule ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  their  frontier  policy,  and  shows  that 
increasing  attention  was  paid  to  Cilicia  bv  that 
Syrian  king.  Before  190  Cilicia  had  been  a  oistrict 
in  the  heart  of  the  Solenoid  empire;  but,  at  the 
peace  of  189,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the 
Taurus  mountains  was  taken  from  Antiocnns  UL, 
and  Cilicia  became  a  frontier  land.  It  was  neces- 
sary now  to  pay  more  attention  to  its  organization 
and  defences ;  and  the  refoundation  of  cities  like 
Tarsus- Antiocheia,  Epiphaneia,  Adana- Antiocheia, 
Magarsa-Antiocheia,  belongs  to  the  same  reign.t 
Mopsuestia,  guarding  the  important  crossing  of  the 
Pyramus,  was  refounded  as  Seleuceia  by  l^eucua 
III.  (187-175).  Almost  all  these  cities  (along  with 
Alexandria  ad  Usum  and  Hieropolis-Castabala) 
began  to  coin  as  self-governing  municipalities  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.$  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable  that  Cilicia  had  previously  been  treated 
more  like  a  subject  country  or  satnipy,!  and  tliat 
now  its  cities  began  to  be  allowed  gcvaMt  liberty 
and  to  be  more  thoroughly  Grecized  in  their  insti- 
tutions, when  it  was  important  to  make  them 
heartily  loyal.  The  incident  mentioned  in  2  Mao 
4**  takes  us  into  the  midst  of  this  process,  and 
shows  that  abont  171-169  is  the  probable  dato  of 
this  important  transformation.  In  171  Antiochus 
gave  the  revennes  of  Tarsua  and  Mallus  to  hia 
mistress  Antioohia.  This  provoked  riot  and  even 
insurrection ;  and  Antiochus  had  to  go  in  person 
to  quell  the  disturbances.  Api>arentiy  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  peaceably,  by  granting  freer  consti- 
tutions to  the  cities  and  reorganizing  the  country 
generally.  The  year  170  B.C.,  therofore,  marlca 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Tarsus,  for  it  was  now 
refounded  as  a  Greek  polw,  and  called  by  a  new 
name,  'Antiocheia  on  uie  Cydnus.' 

There  ia  no  reaaon  to  think  I  that  the  change  of  name  waa  a 
mere  act  of  adulation  to  the  reigning  king,  unplying  no  real 
development  in  the  city  constitution.  It  ia  true  that  the  name 
Antloai  soon  fell  into  dlause,  and  the  name  Tamia  revived ; 
hot  thia  waa  due  partly  to  Uie  fact  that  the  town  waa  not 
thoroughly  Oreoiaed,  pwtly  to  the  tact  that  the  name  Antioch 
waa  already  too  common,  and  the  three  new  Antiooha  would 
hardly  eatabliah  a  right  to  ezlat  bcaide  the  many  older  Antiooha. 
Bather  we  mult  look  on  the  refooadation  of  Tanoa  as  a  critical 
epooh  in  ita  hiatoiy. 

The  refoundation  was  certainly  accompanied 
an  increase  of  population,  for  the  regular  Selendd 
policy  in  such  cases  was  to  introduce  a  body  of 
settlers  whose  loytdty  might  be  reckoned  on,  and 
to  give  them  special  privileges  in  the  city.  The 
colonists  whom  the  Seleucid  kings  most  commonly 
planted  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  Jews ;  'I 
and  tJierefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  Jewish 
colony  waa  established  at  Tarsna  abont  B.C. 

na 

*  Staph.  Bri.  and  le  Bai-Waddingtao.  Autr.  tAlit  Milk. 

No.  1486. 
t  Compare  Haganoa  (aee  Malios). 

t  Hill,  Catalogus  qf  Britiih  Miutmt  CMna.  (XUetm,  tta.  Vp. 


zovlli,  d,  ex,  etc 
I  Tbe  name  i 
Citiit 


neay, < 

I  AaWaddingtOD  ({.a.)  wrongly 
1  See  PuBTOu,  vol  Oli  p.  8& 


waa  oaed  In  the  Saleuoid  aaqpta**  mt 
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iy.  Tabsus  thb  Rohan  Citt.— From  the  decay- 
ing Seleucid  empire  Tarsns  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  From  B.C.  103  onwards  the  name 
Cilicia  became  '  the  Roman  term  for  a  great,  ill- 
defined,  haU-snbdned  a^lomeration  of  lands,  com- 

{>ri8ing  parte  of  Ciliaa,  Pamphylia,  and  other 
ands  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Comm.  on  Galatians,  p. 
103).  In  66  Cilicia  Campestris  was  decisively 
oonqnered  by  Pompey,  after  having  been  under 
the  power  of  king  Tigranes  more  or  less  since  83 ; 
and  in  64  it  was  properly  organized  (see  CiUCiA) 
as  a  province  with  Tarsus  for  its  capital,  though 
eonsiaerable  parts  of  the  country  were  left  for  a 
long  time  under  native  kings— Tarcoudimotoe  L 
■an  n.  and  Antiochus  being  the  most  famous. 

Tarsus,  while  exposed  to  the  oppression  gener- 
ally exercised  on  subject  eities  by  the  Roman 
republican  ofBcials,  was  favourably  treated  by 
Julius  Ciesar,  Antonins,  and  Augustus.  Cssar 
passed  through  the  city  on  his  march  from  Egypt 
to  Pontus;  and  the  strong  partisanship  of  the 
Tarsians  for  him  was  shown  oy  the  name  Juliopolis 
-which  was  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  them  (Dio- 
C.  47.  26).  In  punishment  for  its  devotion  to 
Caesar,  Tarsns  was  harshly  treated  by  Cassius  in 
43.  But  Antonins  soon  after  granted  it  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  its  own  laws  (as  eivitat  libera) 
and  the  right  of  duty-free  export  and  import 
trade.*  He  also  made  it  his  residence  for  a  time  > 
and  reoeiired  here  a  visit  from  Cleopatra,  wM 
sailed  up  to  Tarsus  in  B.O.  38  in  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  magnificence  and  luxury.  It  formed 
part  of  the  large  realm  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
Egyptian  queen  (see  vol.  iL  p.  86).  When  Augustus 
triumphed  over  Antonins  he  'reoognixed  that  the 
Tarsians  were  partisans,  not  of  Antonins  specially, 
but  of  the  Empire  as  contrasted  with  the  Re- 
public; and  he  even  increased  their  privileges. 
Cilicia  was  now  united  in  one  large  province  with 
Syria. 

Thus  Tarsus,  when  St.  Panl  wasaehild,  stood' 
before  the  world  at  the  entrance~tO~the  greatest 
province  of  the  East  as  a  metropolis,  a  nee  city 
with  a  free  harbour,  mistress  of  a  large  and  fertile 
territory,  a  centre  of  Roman  imperial  partisanship. 
It  had  been  a  Greek  self-governing  city  since 
B.C.  170,  and  the  enthnsiasm  with  which  it  had 
taken  up  Greek  education  and  civilization  had 
made  it  <n>e  of  the  three  great  nniversity  cities 
of  the  Mediterranean  world.  Strabo  (14,  6,  13, 
^.  673)  speaks  of  the  Tarsian  university  as  even 
surpassing  in  some  respects  those  of  Athens  and 
Alexandria ;  and  he  observes  that  all  the  students 
were  natives,t  and  no  strangers  came  to  it ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  maaj  natives  of  the  country  went 
abioad  to  study  ana  reside,  few  returning  home 
again :  Rome  was  full  of  Tarsian  and  Alexandrian 
■cnolars.  So  strong  was  the  Tarsian  love  for  letters 
and  edneation  t  Tney  filled  their  own  university 
and  foreign  cities  and  Rome  itself.  Demetrius,  as 
Plutarch  tells  (de  Defect,  (hue.,  ad  init.),  went  to 
Britain  and  Egypt,  the  Erythnean  Sea  and  the 
land  of  the  Troglodytes,  to  satisfy  his  scientific 
enriosity.  Athenodorus  the  Stoic  was  the  com- 
panion of  Cato  the  younger,  and  died  in  his  house ; 
another  Stoic,  Athenodorus  Kanaaites,  was  the 
teacher  of  Augustus;  Nestor  taught  the  young 
Marcellus,  his  heir  (and  Tiberius  the  emperor, 
according  to  pseudo-Lucian,  Macr.  21);  Antipator 
the  Stoic  was  head  of  the  school  in  Athens  and  the 
great  opponent  of  Cameades ;  and  other  phil- 

*  P>nido.LaaUa  (Maar.)  wd  Dion  Ohiyi.  (od  Tern.)  anlgn 
this  grant  to  Anguatus,  wno  (bts  it  sgato  when  h*  mlgbt  bar* 
taken  it  aww. 

t  Among  OM  natlTM  (i«z^Mi)  Strabo  indndta,  doubtltaa, 


penoue  tram  Uw  nalgjibouring  parts  o(  Aila  Minor, 
ooma,  the  moat  famous  o(  Turiao  phllosopheri,  i 
Kananitm,  tram  the  name  of  Ma  nadv*  vlUage.    The  village 


Atheno- 
losopheri,  was  called 

 village.    The  village 

was  Kamna  In  eastern  loroaonl^  indoh  altarwards 
a  tUti  oQlnlag  


oeophers  and  poets  of  Tarsns  an  named  by 
Strabo,  p.  674  f. 

Philosophers  governed  Tarsus  at  the  important 
crisis  when  it  was  adapting  itself  to  the  imperial 
system.  Athenodorus  retired  to  Tarsus  in  hu  old 
age,  greatly  honoured  by  bis  pupil  Augustus,  and 
invested  by  him  with  extraoniinary  authority  in 
the  city.  He  found  that  Tarsus  had  been  seriously 
misgoverned  and  plundered  by  a  certain  clique, 
favoured  by  Antonins,  but  now  greatly  weakened 
since  his  defeat.  After  vainly  attempting  to 
bring  them  back  by  reason  to  a  law-abiding  spirit, 
Athenodorus,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
Augustus,  sent  them  into  exile,  and  reformed  the 
constitution  of  Tarsus.*  It  appears  from  Dion 
Chrysostom  (Oral,  xxxiii.  ad  Tars.  20)  that  the 
constitution  in  the  Roman  period  was  of  oligarchio 
or  rather  timocratic  type,  citizenship  requiring  a 
certain  fortune  ;t  and  there  con  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  kind  of  reform  introduced  by  Atheno- 
dorus, for  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
tondencr  of  the  Roman  imperial  policy.t  After 
the  death  of  Athenodorus,  at  the  age  of  82,  another 
Tarsian  philosopher  named  Nestor,  who  also  had 
approvea  himself  to  Augustus,  succeeded  to  his 
commanding  position  in  the  city,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  a  series  of  provincial  governors.  The 
rule  of  tiiese  two  philosophers  probably  oontinned 
from  about  b.c.  29  to  some  time  after  Cbrist.§  It 
is  very  probable  that  St.  Panl  may  have  seen 
and  listened  to  Nestor,  who  lived  92  years.  || 
The  influence  of  .4thenodoms,  too,  lasted  long  in 
Tarsus,  where  he  was  worsnipped  as  a  hero,  for 
Dion  Chrysostom  about  A.o.  100  quotes  his  name 
(in  the  Oration  which  he  addressed  to  the  Tarsians) 
as  a  household  word  among  them.  His  doctrines 
may  be  taken  as  those  which  most  influenced 
Tarsus  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  the 
latter  is  likely  to  have  been  taught  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  Being  a  Stoic,  he  found  the  aim  and 
end  of  life  in  release  from  passions ;  bnt,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  scanty  quotations  from  or  allusions 
to  his  writings,  he  estimated  the  quality  of  human 
action  greatly  by  reference  to  ite  relation  to  God. 
'  Know,'  said  he,  '  that  you  are  set  free  from  all 
passions,  when  you  have  reached  such  a  point  that 
yon  ask  nought  of  God  that  you  cannot  ask 
openly';  and  Seneca,  who  quotes  this,ir  goes  on  to 
state  as  the  rule  of  life,  in  his  spirit,  if  not  in  his 
words, '  So  live  with  men  as  if  God  saw ;  so  speak 
with  God  as  if  men  were  listening.'  The  spirit  in 
which  he  guided  the  politics  of  Tarsus  is  expressed, 
in  a  longer  extract,**  the  gist  of  which  is :  'It 
would  be  best  to  strengthen  one's  mind  by  making 
oneself  useful  in  politics  to  fellow-citizens  and  the 
world  ;  but  in  the  degraded  and  envenomed  state 
of  politics  one  must  oe  content  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  free  expansion  of  the  mind  in  benefiting 
one  and  all  by  educating  them,  by  encouraging 
virtue,  by  teacning  them  to  comprehend  the  gods, 
and  to  nave  a  good  conscience:  thus  even  in 

Srivate  life  one  fmfils  a  public  duty.  The  student 
vee  well,  not  by  renouncmg  humanity  and  society, 
but  by  drawing  friends  round  himself.  He  who 
lives  and  studies  for  hi*  own  sole  benefit  will  from 

*  saT&un  Ti|f  aadrranw  n)imuu  (Strab.  n.  Stti. 
t  See  Katan,  StadUnmnaaltmig  im  rim.  KaimrniA*,  pp.  251 
47a 

( Bee  KUbn,  Ic 

I  The  exact  date  ot  Athenodoroa  la  nncertaln.  He  Is  ram- 
monly  conjectiued  by  modem  writers  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Posidonius  (s-c.  1«0-60) ;  but  Eusebius,  Chron.,  gives  the  date 
when  he  was  flourishing  as  ^D.  7.  This  tends  to  show  that  the 
common  dating  ot  his  career  is  too  early ;  perhaps  he  may  be 
placed  B.a  7S  to  a.D.  10 ;  or,  more  probaUy,  Ensebina  made  a 
mistake,  taking  bis  daatli  In  the  height  ol  inflnenoa  for  the  data 
when  be  flourubad:  In  tbat  cais  76  B.a,  to  7  AJU  was  Us 
period. 

I  Faaado-Looian,  JToer.  ZL  ^  Sp.  Mar.  L  z.  B. 

**  Seneca,  de  TVong.  ^n.  S  (in  A.  Pau<  (As  ZVm.  p.  IM,  Obai 
is  mantioaad  wrongly  In  plaos  ol  2yaii(.)k 
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lack  of  work  fall  into  mere  misoae  of  the  time 
which  nature  requires  us  to  spend.  One  must  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  one's  time  and  prove 
one's  old  age  by  the  amount  of  what  one  has  done 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  not  amply  by  the 
length  of  time  one  has  lived.' 

Such  was  the  environment,  on  its  beet  side, 
amidst  which  St.  Paul  spent  his  early  years.  To 
estimate  its  influence  on  nim  would  be  out  of  place 
here ;  but  we  remember  that,  when  he  was  rescued 
from  imminent  death,  bruised  doubtless  and  torn 
by  the  hands  of  the  mob  in  Jerusalem,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Roman  officer,  tiie  words 
that  rose  to  bis  lips  as  he  recovered  breath  were : 
'  I  am  a  Jew,  a  man  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  city '  (Ac  21").  In  such  circumstances 
a  man  does  not  waste  words,  or  speak  what  does 
not  lie  deep  in  his  nature.  St.  Paul  had  to  show 
the  officer  that  he  was  not  an  Egyptian,  but  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Tarsus  shows  a  warm 
feeling  about  it  as  a  city  and  for  its  own  sake.* 

The  timocratic  system  introduced  by  Atheno- 
doms  into  Tarsus  has  an  important  beanng  on  St. 
Paul's  life.  In  a  city  where  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants could  be  said  to  be  'outside  of  the 
citizenship,'  i.e.  not  possessing  the  full  rights  of  a 
citizen,t  he  claimed  to  be  a  citizen.  Citizenship 
in  Tarsus  was  the  certificate  of  respectability  and 
standing  which  he  mentioned  to  Claudius  Lysias, 
when  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  explain  away 
appearances  which  were  certainly  much  against 
him  as  he  was  pulled  out  of  the  murderous  hands 
of  the  mob.  One  may  ask  why  he  did  not  mention 
his  Koman  citizenship  at  that  time,  for  Roman 
citizenship  was  a  higher  hononr  and  a  greater 
proof  of  respeotability ;  and  it  seems  hanUy  pos- 
sible to  make  any  other  acswsr  except  that,  m  the 
excitement  of  that  terrible  scene,  the  feeling  that 
lay  deepest  in  his  heart  about  worldly  position  rose 
to  his  lips.  When  he  was  a  child  he  felt  himself 
a  'Jew,  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,'  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously the  words  rose  to  his  lips.  But  the  Tarsian 
citizenship  had  this  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
possessed  it,  because  it  was  confined  to  a  select 
small  body. 

The  history  of  Tarsus  under  the  empire  is  a 
large  subject.  The  following  points  may  oe  noticed 
as  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  Roman  cities  gener- 
ally, and  illustrative  of  their  relation  to  die  early 
Christians  and  to  the  Roman  State : — 

The  loykl^  of  those  gnat  dUn  to  the  emperon  wu  mj 
itrong,  aod  Is  unnstuUy  well  illuetrated  In  tb«  cue  of  Tanus, 
which  aaeumed  title*  from  the  lume  o(  the  emperon  Hadrian, 
Commodus,  Serenu,  Antoninus  (Caracalla),  Macrinus,  and 
Alexander  8everus,t  dropping  some  when  uie  emperor  died, 
and  keepinir  othen  tor  long.  It  took  the  title  of  Itople- 
Warden  (tuaift,  l)i  tmmifn),  indicating  that  one,  or  two, 
temples  of  the  imperial  worship  were  built  in  the  dtj.  It 
induced  governor!  of  the  province  and  even  the  emperor  him- 
self, Alexander  Severos,  to  accept  offloe  (of  oonrse  merely 
honorary)  in  the  city,  and  boasted  of  this  on  cob*  and  in  in- 
scriptiona. 

Titles  like  theee,  however,  sprang  as  mooh  from  vanity  as 
from  loyalty.  The  great  dtiea  vied  with  one  another  in  invent- 
ing titles  and  appropriating  the  titles  of  rivals.  Tarsus  and 
Anaiarbus  competed  vnth  one  another  in  this  way.  Each 
claimed  such  titles  as  Hetropolis,  First  and  Greatest  and  Fairest, 
Temple-Warden;  but  Anaiarbus  was  never  Twice  Temple- 
Warden,  nor  Metropolis  of  the  Three  Bparchiai  (OiUda,  Lyca- 
onia,  Isanria),  but  onl;r  Metropolis  of  the  Nation  (i«NW, 
Cilicia).  On  one  occasion,  about  i.n  Z18,  Anaiarbus  induced 
the  emperor  Elagabslua  to  accept  the  ofBoe  of  Demiourgos  {  in 
the  city,  and  struck  coins  to  oommemorate  this  hononr.  Tarsus 
doubtless  was  downcast  till  it  could  strike  similar  coins  boasting 
of  Alexander  Bevenis  as  Demiourgos.  Both  cities  boasted  tfasi 

•  It  most  he  remembered  that  such  expressions  ss  nm  it^utn 
wixuH,  tim  ixlyt.  often  imply  a  strong  assertiott  of  the  opposite. 

t  Ira  rki$M  im  bjyif  lirrtf  IltOu  nXmlat  (Dion.  Ohrys. 
od  Tan.  p.  321 ;  see  p.  887,  ool.  8,  n.  t).  On  the  righto  and 
meaning  of  wxmim  see  Sxanto,  Dai  gHtck.  SttrgtmeM. 

t  It  calls  itself  'AAl{a>>/ii»^  Ilm^ant  'Ami>i»a>4  'Al^sWi  in 
aa  inscription,  and  coins  often  give  the  last  three  cumulated. 

I  Title  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  many  Oilidan  cities ;  the 
tUls  is  Doito.  and  pointo  to  Um  old  Dorio  nlatioiM  ol  CaUoia. 


the  koinoboulion  (Council  of  the  Koinon  of  OtUcfai)  n 
Ito  walls;  but  Thisu*  alone  could  boast  of  the  tesMvil  and 
games  common  to  the  three  united  psx>vinoes.  And  so  oo,  titis 
after  title  was  devised  to  imitate  or  outshine  a  rhrmL 

Tarsus  was  saved  by  the  barrier  of  Mount 
Taurus  from  many  of  uie  invasions  which  swept 
over  Asia  Minor.  Onlv  an  enemy  who  took  tna 
route  from  S^ia  over  Nit.  Amanus  through  Cilicia 
would  reach  Tarsus ;  but  most  invasions  preferred 
the  route  through  Eastern  Cappadocia,  keeping 
north  of  Mt.  Taurus.  Thus,  in  the  long  peace  «h 
the  empire  the  defences  and  the  defensive  powers 
of  the  people  in  Cilicia  must  have  grown  weak,  and 
when  at  last  an  enemy  entered  Uie  country  they 
found  it  a  helpless  prey. 

In  the  Byzantine  eccleeiastical  and  political 
system  Tarsus  became  even  more  important  than  in 
the  older  empire,  owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Eastern  provmces  in  wealth,  education,  and  weight. 
Thus  BasU  of  Ceesarea  (Ep.  34),  in  A.D.  378  (or  369), 
emphasizes  its  importance  as  '  a  m.ty  so  placed  aa 
to  Be  united  with  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Aaqrri»' 
(i.0.  Syria). 

Two  churches  are  mentioned  at  Tanna.  In 
A.D.  485  Leontios  forced  Verina  to  orodaim  him 
emperor  at  Tarsus  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  out- 
side the  city.  Such  an  important  ceremony  is 
likely  to  have  been  held  in  the  prindpal  cburcn  of 
Tarsus,  and  we  may  identify  this  Church  of  St. 
Peter  as  the  great  church  of  Tarans  destroyed  fay 
the  Moslems  m  A.D.  885.*  If  so,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  principal  church  was  not  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  Church  of  St.  Paul 
in  Tarsus  was  built  by  the  emperor  Maurice  (58^ 
602),t  while  we  may  be  confident  that  the  great 
church  of  Tarsus  was  built  aa  early  as  the  4Ui 
century. 

V.  TiRsns  Tin  Axai  Citt.— In  view  of  the  strongly  Syrisa 
associations  of  Tonus,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  way  la 
which  it  lost  Ita  Western  relations,  and  reverted  to  a  p<u«ly 
Oriental  t^*pc  during  the  long  wars  against  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Anl»  fint  croesed  into  Oilida  by  the  Syrian  Qate*  from 
Antioch  in  641.t  In  64S  the  Araba  found  all  the  fortresses 
between  Antioch  and  Tarsus  deserted ;  presumably  the  terror 
of  these  raids  and  the  neglect  of  frontier  defence  by  the 
emperor  made  the  people  flee  to  the  mountains. 

In  650  the  Arabs  invaded  Isanria  (so  Theophane* ;  MS  Ibn  Al 
Athir).  This  would  uipear  to  imply  that  Tknos,  with  ODIola 
generally,  was  in  Arab  nands,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Arab  invasions  wen  often  only  passing  nids,  in  wbloh 
the  fort*  and  cities  were  left  nnattackeo,  or  watohed  by  detaob- 
menU  of  the  Invading  forces,  wtiile  the  open  country  was 
ravaged,  and  captives  swept  off  Into  slavery.  Oilida,  bowerer, 
having  been  so  neglected  by  the  central  government,  was  ezpoaed 
defenceless  to  the  Arab*.  Yet  the  milltanr  strength  ol  the 
empire  soon  nvived,  while  the  Arab  raids  made  little  permanent 
impression.  Tanus  was  ouickly  reocoupied  by  Uie  Christians 
but  hi  673  it  was  captured  (after  a  defence  presumably)  by  tb* 
Arabs.  In  the.  following  yean  the  Arab  attacks  were  mads 
chiefly  by  the  north  rood  nearer  the  Euphrates,  or  by  sea ; 
Cappadocia  was  occupied,  and  Armenia  and  Pontus  attacked, 
while  Oilida  was  not  much  molested  by  formal  invadona,  but 
iU  dties  seem  to  have  still  remained  unprotected,  and  exposed 
to  any  small  raids.  Thus  in  692  an  Arab  army  advanced  tron 
the  Euphrates  nearly  to  Amorion,  and  returned  by  Oilida. 

In  tW-700  the  Christians  recovered  Cappadocia,  and  tha 
Arabs  henceforth  made  regular  use  of  the  Oilidan  route  in 
invading  the  Byiantine  empire.  Mopsuestia  at  the  important 
crcedng  of  the  Pyramus  was  fortifled  in  701,  and  Tarsus  was 
now  permanently  occupied  as  an  Anb  capital  on  thdr  north- 
western frontier.  The  northern  port  of  Eastern  Cilida,  with 
the  town  of  Sision  (now  called  Sis),  wss  conquered  in  708 ;  in 
706  the  lost  struggle  of  the  Romans  to  retain  this  country  is 
recorded  by  Al  Tabari.  The  won  of  the  following  yean  imply 
that  Cilicia  was  the  permanent  basis  for  the  Arab  operations  i 
in  Lycoonia,  Pisldia,  Phiygia,  and  Bithynia.  At  the  same  time 
Cnsarea,  vrith  Eastern  Cwppadodo,  was  again  taken  by  the 
Anbs  in  726,  but  recovered  by  ConstanUne  In  7M.  After  this 
the  Arab  frontier  dties  on  the  north  were  generally  Melitans 


*  Munit,  Bmai  ds  Chmugr.  ByuaU.  p.  7*0. 

t  Bhn.  via.  IS.  Then  may  have  been  an  older  Ohaich  of  8t> 
PmiI,  of  ooune,  in  Tanas,  out  this  was  built,  not  rebuilt,  by 
Maurice. 

t  Dates  tram  Arab  authorities  from  641-760  are  riven  aooord- 
ingto  Mr.  E.W.  Brooks' napen  in  yoiima<it^fla(wii<oSt«di««. 
1^  p.  182  f.,  18S»,  p.  ISL  i  dates  from  Byatatine  authorities 
according  to  Muralt,  Stat  as  Cknaogr.  jBjAant. 

{This  appean  in  inddental  ■xnreaaions,  such  ss  Thsopb 
V.8aQ,LU£(daBaor> 
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■nd  Ocnnanloela,  wid  a  debataable  land  lay  between  them  and 
Oaaareia,  though  the  Chriitlani  attacked  or  even  dektroyed  one 
or  other  of  the  two  Arab  fortnaeea  In  760-764  and  778,  while  the 
Arabe  frequently  advanoed  north  and  nortb-wett  into  Oappa- 
docia,  Paphlaeonia,  etc  In  808  and  830  the  Arab*  carried  for- 
ward  the  Gilidan  frontier  to  Tvana,  baildins  a  moaque  and 
aetUing  ooloniita  there ;  but  both  attempt*  tafled  Immediately, 
andTaraua  remained  the  capital  of  Orientalinn against  the  Went. 

In  807  the  emperor  Nicephomi  invaded  Cilicla,  and  defeated 
the  Arabe  near  Taraus ;  but  the  Caliphs  Harun  and  al-Mamun 
strengthened  the  Arab  power  on  this  frontier.  The  latter  died 
at  (or  near)  Tarsus  in  83S.  About  the  middle  of  the  9th  oenU 
Byzantine  power  grew  stronger,  and  Cilicia  and  Tarsus  were 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts,  while  the  Caliphs'  vigour  waned. 
In  88S  Tarsus  la  mentioned  as  a  strong  fortreea,  the  capital  of 
an  Independent  Uohamniedan  State.  In  881  an  Arab  fleet  If 
said  to  have  saUed  from  Tarsus  towaids  the  Byzantine  ocaata; 
and  in  tOO  the  fleet  at  Tarsus  was  burned  by  the  Caliph  on 
account  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  cit.T.  In  898  the  Greek  forces 
landed  near  Tarsus  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Araba  About 
this  time  Tarsus  fai  mentioned  frequently  aa  the  centre  of 
Uohammedan  opposition  to  the  reviving  Ohristian  power.  In 
(04  a  Tknian  fleet  burned  Theasalonioa.  At  length,  in  906, 
attar  all  the  rtat  of  Cllida  had  been  recaptnred  by  the  Chris- 
tian*, Tarmia  saiTMideTed  on  taroamble  terms,  the  Moslem 
populatioa  wm  glTan  safe  ratlnment  to  Antloch,  and  only 
Christians  were  left  in  the  d^.  The  great  gat**  of  unus  wen 
carried  In  triumph  to  Conatantinople. 

tL  Hodbmi  TaMua. — The  new  Ohristian  dty  of  Tkrsns  had  a 
dieckered  history.  B}'zantine  Oreeks,  Latin*,  Armenians, 
Turcomans,  TuA*,  Egyptiaos  struggled  for  It,  and  alternately 
held  It  and  lost  It.  For  a  century  Greek  nil*  in  OlUda  was 
practically  unchallenged  by  the  decaying  Saracen  empire ;  but 
even  during  tbi*  Um*  Tktsu*  must  hare  undoubtedly  retained 
many  traces  of  the  three  centuries  of  Arab  rule,  and  become 
far  more  Oriental  than  it  had  been  under  the  Roman  and  early 
Byzantine  rule.  About  1067  the  Seljuk  Turk*  began  to  ravage 
Asia  Uinor,  and  their  terrible  armies  were  seen  and  felt  In 
Cilicla ;  and  in  1071  the  victory  of  Hauzikert  laid  the  country 

Ercstrate  and  helple**  at  thdr  feet.  Their  rul*  over  Phrygia, 
yoaonia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Pontus,  waa  reoogniied  by  the 
feeble  emperora;  but  Ollida  still  remained,  on  the  whole.  In 
Christian  hands,  *o  that  the  wall  of  Mt.  Tauni*  once  more 
formed  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  rsliglona  (though 
now  Islam  was  on  the  north  and  Christianity  on  the  southX  A 
new  power  now  appeared  in  CHllcia :  in  1060  Reuben,  the  first 
Armenian  prince  of  Oilida  (called  often  during  th*  next  three 
centurle*  Leaser  Armenia),  seized  some  forts  In  the  eastern 
Taurus  mountains  on  the  north  frontier  of  Cilida.  The  history 
of  Lesser  Armenia  was  stormy,  and  its  bound*  varied  from  year 
to  rear,  sometimes  confined  to  the  Taurus  forta,  sometime* 
including  Tarsu*  and  Oilida  a*  a  whole.  In  1007  Baldwin  with 
his  Crunding  army  captared  Tarsus,  and  Introduced  another 
factor  into  the  confused  history  of  Oilida. 

The  vidssitude*  of  Tarslan  history  In  this  period  are  so  rapid 
and  so  numerous  that  th*y  cannot  be  traced  in  detail.  Tarsus, 
the  capital,  passed  from  band  to  hand.  The  Turks,  who  cap- 
tured It  in  1078,  did  not  hold  It ;  the  Orusadera  were  a  more 
permanent  power.  The  emperor  John  Oomnenu*  took  Tarsua 
in  11S7,  th*  Anatoiaa  Reubm  n.  in  1182.  The  Uemluk  Sultana 
of  EgJTt  b«au*  a  factor  In  Ollldan  history  in  1200.  The 
terrible  Egyptian  Invasion  of  1022  devastatra  th*  ocnntry. 
The  Armenian*  *affered  from  quarrels  In  the  governing  family, 
from  rellgiou*  tend*,  and  from  national  iiubuity  to  unite  in  a 
vigorous  detmslve  policy.  In  1876  the  Armenian  kingdom  of 
Oflida  (Leaser  AnntnlM  finallv  gave  place  to  the  I_ 

Kiwer,  and  Tarana  may  nam  this  time  be  said  to  have  rel  . 
to  ita  original  condition  of  a  purely  Oriental  dty.  But  it 
atill  not  (ubiect  to  Turkey.  It  wa*  the  prey  sometime*  o( 
^S.vpt,  sometime*  o<  Turcoman  chiefs  oatled  Ramasanoglu, 
whose  tribes  aeem  to  have  entered  th*  Taorua  faatneases  amut 
1200,  and  to  have  gradually  established  thdr  hold  on  Uie  plain, 
and  to  hav*  brought  th*  country  once  more  almost  into  nomadic 
barbarian.  In  14M  th*  Osmanll  or  Ottoman  Turks  entered 
Omda,  whan  the  army  of  Hohanmied  n.  captured  Tarsus  ;  but 
the  dty  wasoften  recaptured,  ontilSelim destroyed  the  Hemluk 
power  in  1S1&  Again  in  18S2  the  Egyptian  force*  of  Mehenxt 
All  entered  OUIda,  and  hdd  Thms  Hll  IMO^  when  ono*  man 
It  paased  oudar  Ottoman  poww. 

Tarsus  remains  a  wretched  town  of  the  Torkish 
■tjrle,  little  more  than  a  large  ooliection  of  hovels, 
with  a  trying  dimate,  an  oppressive  atmosphere, 
retaining  not  a  trace  of  its  former  splendour,  and 
few  scraps  even  of  ancient  marbles.  There  are 
few  places  where  the  contrast  between  ancient  and 
•uodem  life  is  more  conspicnons.  The  nnsightly 
and  shapeless  mass  of  concrete,  wrongly  callM  the 
Tomb  of  Sardanapalns,  is  the  only  ancient  monu- 
ment that  is  displayed  to  the  tourist.  It  ia  the 
Bubetruoture  of  the  platform  on  which  stood  a 
temple  of  the  Roman  period,  and  was  originally 
hidden  under  the  marble  walls  and  floors  and 
steps,  afterwaida  utiliMd  to  make  mediwnd  build 
ings,  which  in  thmr  turn  have  been  utterly 
destioyed* 
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LrnaATCKK.— Hitter,  Kltinafien,  il.  (Brittamd*v(m  Allen,  voL 
xxi.)  pp.  181-2SS;  Beaufort,  Karamanta;  Leake,  Tour  and 
Otopraphy  of  Atia  Minor,  p.  214 ;  Barker,  Lam  and  Pmatet ; 
Hill,  Cataiogiu  <it  BritiA  mvnm  Coint  if  Lyeaoiua,  Itavria, 
and  CUMa,  pp.  Ixzviff.,  162 IL;  Koldewey  In  Robert,  Aui 
der  Anmia,  p.  178L ;  wemioka,  O.  p.  77f. ;  Sir  C.  Wilson  la 
Mvrraii'i  Handbtck.  W.  M.  UamSAY. 

TARTAK  {pTfi  i  Oapeix ;  Tharthae).— An  idol  of 
the  Awites,  introduced  by  them  into  Samaria, 
whither  they  had  been  transported  by  the  Assyrian 
king  Sargon  (2  K  17")-  Tartak  is  mentioned  with 
another  deity  called  Nibhaz,  and,  according  to  the 
Bab.  Talmud  {San/iedrin,  636),  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  an  ass.*  Various  speculations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  this  deity, 
the  religious  systems  of  the  E^ptians,  Persians, 
and  Carmanians  having  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion to  supply  points  of  comparison ;  but  the 
Typhon  of  the  first,  and  the  sacrificing  of  an  ass 
by  the  last  to  their  god  (identified  with  Mars),  do 
not  seem  to  afibrd  satisfactory  explanations.  In 
Assyro-Babylonian  mythology  no  god  in  the  form 
of  an  ass  is  at  present  ^rovaUa,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  name  Tartak  with  the  Babylonian  god  Itak 
(on  aooount  of  the  second  syllable)  can  no  longer 
be  made,  the  correct  reading  of  the  latter  bemg 
Isum.  In  all  probability  no  trustworthy  identi- 
fication of  the  deity,  nor  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  name,  will  be  made  until  the  position  of  the 
place  (AvvA  or  IWAHt)  whence  his  worshippen 
came,  has  been  determined.       T.  G.  Pinches. 

TARTAN  (irje ;  BA  Ta»affa»,  B*  SaSir,  tx^^,*-*-,-^ 
Q*  eap8i[,]  in  Is  201 ;  B  eay0iiy,  A  eap«dr  m  2  K 
18";  T/iarthan). — ^The  title  of  an  Assyrian  military 
oiBcer,  sent  by  Sargon  to  Ashdod  (Is  20>),  and  latw 
(probably  another  person)  despatched  by  Senna- 
clierib,  accompanied  by  Rab-SARIS  and  Rab- 
8HAKEB,  *  with  a  great  host^'  against  Jerusalem. 
Like  the  other  titles  in  the  latter  passage,  it  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  personal  name ;  and  it  ia 
apparently  this  (notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  article  in  the  Greek)  which  nas  given  rise  to 
the  variant  Nathan  (an  abbreviation  of  Tanathan) 
in  B^  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  lists  of 
officials,  however,  it  appears  as  the  title  of  the 
highest  officer  of  State  next  to  the  king,  and 
probably  corresponds  to  the  modem  milita^  title 
'  commander-in-chief.'  In  the  list  of  officials  given 
in  WAI  ii.  pi.  31,  IL  26,  27,  two  grades  appear, 
turtanu  tmnt,  '  the  turtan  of  the  right,'  and  tar- 
tonu  iumeli,  'the  tartan  of  the  left,'  the  former 
probably  corresponding  with  the  turtanu  rabA, 
'great  Tartan,'  or  'fidd-marshal'  of  Shalmaneeer 
IL,  and  tiie  latter  with  the  tartanu  ianA,  'second 
Tartan,'  mentioned  by  Johns.  That  the  two  forms, 
turtanu  and  tartanu,  were  interchangeable,  is 
shown  by  the  contract-tablet  in  which  the  form 
turtanu  iumili  occurs,  and  the  variant  spellings 
turtaimu  and  tartannu  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sitf  • 
gon.t  As  one  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  Eponym, 
Uie  Tartan  came  next  in  order  to  the  king  (see  the 
titles  for  the  Eponinns  for  &0.  809,  780,  770,  762, 
and  742).  Who  the  Tartans  were  who  are  referred 
to  in  Is  20*  and  2  K  18"  is  not  known.  In  B.a 
720,  Aiur-iska(?)-udannin  waa  Eponym,  and  poe- 
ubly  held  the  office,  and  in  that  case  may  have 
been  the  one  sent  to  Ashdod.  For  the  reign  of 
Sennacherib  we  have  Abda'u,  who  held  the  office 
during  the  eponymy  of  Ilu-ittte,  B.a  6M ;  and  B6I- 

*  Th*  oompanion-delty,  Nlbhas  (changsd  to  Mbhan  by  reading 
I  for  )X  la  atated  to  have  been  in  the  fcnn  of  a  dog— ao  explaoa- 
Uon  which  la  due  to  the  suppodUon  that  the  word  wa*  oon- 
nected  with  naialh  '  to  UAf  It  i*  therefore  not  ImprobaU* 
that  the  statement  that  Tartak  wa*  a  ddty  In  th*  tonn  o(  aa  a** 
may  ha  dn*  to  a  similar  (popular)  etymol  «g7. 

t  Sadian  (Zil  12, 48)  tdutifl**  It  with  llE*  owdan  Aim,  ba* 
twieen  Antlooh  and  Aleppo. 

t  The  forms  with  double  •  imply  that  th*  saoood  i«Ml  «M 
long  ((ortdnttX  ■•  hi  Hebrew. 
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emnraiini,  who  waa  Tartan  and  Eponym  for  B.a 
686.  Either  of  these  may  have  been  the  one  sent 
against  Jemsalem. 

LiTBUTCU.— achnder  In  Blehm'i  BWB*:  Fited.  Dditadi, 
Aui/r.  HWB;  Icitaa,  Aayrim  Detdt,  roL  U.  ppb  (B,  aS; 
Driver  In  ^uMorAy  and  ArehaoUn  (ed.  Hogarth),  14a 

T.  6.  Pinches. 
TATTEMAI  (*««).— The  name  of  the  governor 
IpehaA)  of  Ccele-HTria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius 
Hystaspis,  £zr  6*  (B  Qayaml,  A  6a$0euKU,  Luc. 
everywhere  To^Saj-oIbs)  •  (B  Qayffarit,  A  QaSfaralt) 
«•  (LXX  om.)  "  (B  larearal,  A  ea»9anU).  He  is 
sailed  in  1  Es  6»-  "  <»'  7'  SiSINNES  (2«riwi»i),  which 
IS  simply  a  reproduction  in  Greek  (cf.  Zurlnit  in 
Arr.  L  25.  3,  vii.  6.  4)  of  a  Persian  name  TAi- 
thinaia  (orig.  Thathanaia  !),  with  aspirated  t.  See 
Ed.  Meyer,  ErUHekung  des  JudeKlhwmi,  82. 

TATEBNB,  THE  THREE,  is  the  rendering  in 
Ao  28"  of  Iptit  lapiprai,  the  Greek  form  which 
xepresente  the  Latin  Tre$  Taiema,  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  stations  on  the  Appian  high- 
way whither  Christian  brethren  from  Kome,  who 
had  heard  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Pateoli  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  went  forth  to  meet  him. 
The  first  group  of  the  brethren  met  him  at  a  point 
earlier  on  his  journey — the  Market  of  Appins— {see 
Appius,  BlABKET  OF)  43  (Roman)  miles  from  Rome ; 
the  second  awaited  him  at  the  stage  called  Tret 
TabemcB,  which  was  10  miles  nearer  to  the  capital, 
being,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  33 
miles  distant  from  it.  The  Latin  taberrux,  which 
is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  or  restricted 
to  our  modem  sense  of  tavern,  but  was  applied  to 
structures  of  bwu-ds,  booths,  huts,  and  shops  of 
various  kinds,  probably  denotes  here  an  inn  for 
travellers.  Three  such  inns  might  fitly  give 
name  to  a  halting-place,  which  doubtless  was  the 
seat  of  local  traffic,  and  from  which  a  road  branched 
off  to  Antium  on  the  seaooast.  Cicero  mentions  it 
in  writing  to  Atticus  {Ep.  ii.  10,  12, 13).  Its  precise 
site  has  nardly  been  identified,  but  is  generally 
referred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Cittema. 

WiLUAM  P.  Dickson. 

TAW  (n). — ^The  twenty-second  letter  of  the  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  22nd  piart,  each  verse  of  which 
begins  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in 
this  Dictionary  by  t  or  th. 

For  the  use  of  taw  in  Ezk  9*  and  Job  31"  see 
FoBEHEAO,  and  Mask  No.  6  (vol.  iiL  p.  244*). 

TAXES,  TAXIHO.— See  PuBUCAH  and  QmB- 

INIUS. 

TEACHER,  TEACHING.  — In  the  OT  various 
Heb.  words  are  used  for  teachers  and  their  work 
(chiefly  verbal  forms,  pan,  n-nn,  ief>) ;  and  several 
other  words  are  employed  more  indefinitely  for 
teaching  generally  (^Vn,  vm.i,  jmn,  to',  .tv,  S'arn). 
This  is  one  indication  that  in  early  times  there  was 
no  recognized  office  of  teacher  with  a  technical  title. 
Nevertheless  the  duty  of  teaching,  especially  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  is  much  in^sted  on. 
In  Dent,  this  is  repeatedly  urged  as  an  obligation 
resting  on  parents  (e.g.  4"  V  W).  The  head  of 
the  family  is  to  be  diligent  in  teaching  his  children 
the  g^eat  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  m  talking  of 
them  habitually  in  the  house  and  in  the  street. 
The  prophets  were  recognized  to  be  divinely- 
inspired  teachers,  oonunissioned  to  instract  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  Jehovali  and  His  will. 
The  word  tdrOh  (-riin),  which  waaapplied  to  Dent, 
in  the  days  of  Josiali  (e.g.  2  K  22'),  and  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  to  the  Pent.  {ag.  Neh  V),  means 
'teaching'  (lit.  'direction'),  and  was  nsed  in 
earlier  times  for  the  instraction  given  by  the 
prophets.  It  is  naed  in  this  sense  by  Hose*  (4*  8* 


8"),  by  Amos  (2<),  by  Micah  (4»),  by  Isaiah  (1«»  9 
etc.),  DV  Zephaniah  (3*).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
in  all  these  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
in  the  prophets  we  never  read  of  'the  tdrOh  of 
Moses'  as  in  Ezra  and  later,  bnt  of  'Jehovah's 
tdrOA,'  or  '  the  tOrOh '  indefinitely.  The  clear  dis- 
tinction, now  resulting  from  OT  criticism  on  the 
date  of  the  Pent.,  accentuates  the  importance  of 
teaching  under  the  prophets  by  demonstrating 
that  wluit  formerly  appeared  to  oe  a  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  law  is,  in  fact,  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
phets' teaching.  In  early  times  the  priertta  also 
undertook  tlie  religious  instmction  of  the  people. 
Thus  Micah,  rebiudng  the  mercenary  leaders  in 
Jerusalem,  declares,  'the  priests  thereof  teach  (rA<) 
for  hire'  (Mio  3").  After  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  reli- 

gious  teaching.  Religion  had  now  passed  into  a 
terary  phase.  The  public  reading  of  the  Law  by 
Eas  was  an  indication  that  the  new  Judaism  was 
to  restore  popular  knowledge  (Neh  8''*).  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  hign  priest  took  no  part 
in  this  effort  to  popularize  what  had  hitherto  been 
cherished  as  a  mystery  in  the  sacerdotal  dan.  The 
scribe  who  not  only  copies  the  Law,  but  teaches  it, 
now  becomes  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  religion 
among  the  people,  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
the  prophet,  but  with  an  inferior  rOle,  since  he 
cannot  pretend  to  oome  with  an  original  message 
from  JehovaJh,  and  must  content  nimself  with 
interpreting,  commenting  on,  and  'fencing'  a 
fixed  written  tdrSh.  Thus  he  in  turn  oomes  into 
antagonism  with  the  priest  who  performs  official 
functions,  administers  the  Law,  and  enjoys  an 
aristocratic  rank;  because  the  scribe's  work  in 
popularizing  the  Law  lessens  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  oy  opening  the  eyes_  of  the  people  and 
by  making  religion  more  an  affair  of  ideas  tlian  of 
ntual,  or  if  of  ritual  still  of  observances  within  the 
reach  of  the  laity.  Accordingly,  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  goes  on  side  by  side  with  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  by  the  scribes.   See  Rabbi. 

In  NT  times  teaching  was  most  highly  valued 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  teacher  held  in  great 
respect.*  Josephus,  writing  the  history  of  his 
people  from  the  standpoint  or  his  own  day,  relates 
bow  Moses  commanded  that  'boys  should  leam 
the  primary  laws  (r/ii&roiit  nit  fi/wut)  as  the  best 
knowledge  and  the  cause  of  prosperity '  {Ant.  iv. 
viii.  12) ;  and  affirms  for  his  own  time,  '  We  take 
most  pains  of  all  with  the  instruction  of  children ' 
(c.  Apion.  L  12).  Similarly  Philo  writes :  '  Since 
the  Jews  esteem  their  laws  as  divine  revelations, 
and  are  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  from 
their  earliest  youth,  they  bear  the  image  of  the 
law  in  their  soals'  {Legat.  ad  Gai.  31);  and, 
'  They  are  taught,  so  to  speak,  from  their  swad- 
dling-clothes, by  their  parents,  teachers,  and  those 
who  bring  them  np,  even  before  instmction  in  the 
sacred  laws  and  unwritten  customs,  to  recognize  on* 
God  as  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world '  (ib.). 
"The  Talmud  abounds  in  traditional  sayings  on  the 
importance  of  teaching.  This  is  much  insisted  on 
in  the  Pvrht  Aboth,  where  we  read  how  Joshua 
ben  Perachia  said, ' Get  thyself  a  teacher'  (i.  6) ; 
Rabban  Gamaliel,  '  Appoint  for  thyself  a  teacher, 
so  wilt  thou  avoid  what  is  doubtful^  (L  16) ;  Hillel, 
'  An  ignorant  man  cannot  be  truly  pious '  (iL  5). 
Certainly  elementary  schools  existed  in  the  time 
of  the  Mishna,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  implies  that  they  were  then  estabushed 
institutions.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  name  of 
these  schools  was  beth'tepher  (i^ec  n'S)  — 'the 
house  of  the  book'— «.«.  of  the  tiraA.  Thus  we 
read  (Jems.  Megill.  iiL  1),  'R.  Pinohas  said  in  the 

*  In  t  1Cm>  lU  w*  rod  of  a  Jew  DM 
bMB  Ftotanv^  '(MObw'  ChiiimmltM). 
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name  of  K.  Hoshaiah  that  there  were  480  ejn&- 
gognes  in  Jerusalem,  and  each  had  a  beth-ttpher 
and  a  bet/i  -  Talmud,  the  former  for  the  mikra 
(text  of  Scripture),  the  latter  for  the  mithna  (oral 
tradition).'  A  frequently  <}iioted  sentence  about 
the  order  of  a  child  s  education — of  late  date,  being 
foond  in  an  appendix  to  the  Aboth  of  the  post- 
ralmudio  penixl  —  states  that  '  at  5  years  old 
(he  cornea)  to  the  reading  of  Scriptnre,  at  10  to 
the  Mishna,  at  13  to  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mandmente,  at  15  to  the  Talmud,  at  18  to  mar- 
riage,' etc.  (Pirlfi  Ahoth,  v.  21).  For  further 
particulars  on  this  point  see  Schilrer  (HJP  n.  iL 
1 27,  and  artt.  EDnCATiOK  and  Synaqooue). 

In  the  NT,  teaching  ia  mentioned  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  exposition  of  specifically  Christian 
ideas.  Nicodemus  acknowledges  Jesos  to  he  'a 
teacher  {SiSirictiXot)  come  from  God,'  and  addresses 
Him  with  the  recognized  Jewish  name  of  a  teacher, 
'  Rabbi '  (/ojSjSri,  Jn  3').  In  all  four  Gospels  the 
usual  name  for  our  Lord  is  '  Teacher '  (StSdtrKoXot, 
tr.  'Master'  in  AV  and  RV,  but  'Teacher'  in 
RVm  and  in  Twentieth  Cent.  NT).  This  word  is 
not  only  used  by  the  disciples ;  it  la  also  employed 
by  others  in  addressing  onr  Lord, the  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  (Mk  12'*).  No  aonbt  it  is  the 
evangelist's  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  title,  '  Rabbi,' 
which  occasionally  appears  in  its  original  form  in 
Jn  (IM.  •  3«.  M  e»  and  once  Babboni,l>ap§ovrtl,  20"). 
It  is  important  to  obsenre  that  a  clear  distinction 
between  '  teaching '  {SiSiam)  and  '  preaching^ ' 
^mtpiaru)  is  maintamed  throughout  the  NT.  This 
IS  manifest  in  our  Lord's  public  minist^.  He 
commenced  with  preaching,  as  John  had  done 
before  Him  (Mk  \*].  This  preaching  was  the  call 
to  repentance  in  connexion  with  uie  announce- 
ment that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  and 
was  called  '  preaching  the  gospel  of  God '  (Mk  1"). 
Then,  having  gathered  some  disciples  about  Him, 
our  Lord  proceeded  to  instruct  them  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom,  its  nature,  laws,  and  prm- 
oiples.  This  instruction  is  called  '  teaching,'  and  it 
was  with  such  teaching  rather  than  with  preaching 
that  the  later  purt  of  His  ministry  was  occupied. 

A  similar  distinction  was  observed  in  the  apos- 
tolic ministry  and  in  the  life  and  organization  of 
the  early  Churches.  Among  the  various  functions 
in  the  Church  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Romans 
occurs  that  of '  teaching '  (Ro  l^*).  It  there  takes  the 
third  place  in  a  series,  being  preceded  by  prophecy 
and  ministry,  and  followed  by  exhorting,  giving, 
mlin)j,  and  showing  mercy.  The  last  of  tiiese 
functions  being  of  a  generalcharacter,  and  such  as 
any  one  might  be  called  on  to  exercise,  suggests 
,  that  the  list  as  a  whole  may  not  point  to  definite 
offices.  But,  in  a  nearly  contemporary  and  prob- 
ably earlier  epistle,  teacning  is  assigned  to  sp^ifio 
persons.  In  1  Co  12^  this  also  comes  third  in  a 
list ;  but  the  list  as  a  whole  is  difTerent  from  that 
in  Romans,  containing  titles  of  persons,  not  merely 
functions ;  so  that  we  have  '  teachers,'  not  merely 
'  teaching.'  They  are  preceded  by  '  first  apostles, 
secondly  prophets';  then  we  come  to  'thirdly 
teachers.'  Tne  form  changes  ikfter  this  to  gifts 
and  functions — '  miracles,'  '  gifts  of  healing,'  etc. 
That  the  teaching  is  ascribed  in  an  especial  way  to 
some  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  shown 
bv  St.  Paul's  questions,  'Are  all  apostles?  Are 
all  prophets?  Are  all  teachertf  (v.*).  Never- 
theless, the  following  questions,  '  Are  sll  workers 
of  miracles?  have  all  gifts  of  healing?'  etc.,  show 
that  the  personal  differences  rest  on  differences  of 
gift.  At  Corinth  they  who  have  gifts  of  teaching 
are  teachers,  as  they  who  have  gifts  of  healing  are 
healers.  Another  arrangement  appears  in  Ephe- 
nans :  'and  he  gave  some  to  be  apoeues ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
ana  teachers '  (Eph  4").  Here  we  have  four  offices. 


and  that  of  teacher  set  last,  an  office  not  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  lists — the  evangelist's— coining 
between  it  and  the  offices  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
Further,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  '  pastor ' ; 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  ('  and  some ' 
introducing  each  class)  shows  that  the  '  teachers ' 
and  the  '  pastors '  are  the  same  persons.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  teacher  from  the  evangelist  is  sig- 
nificant, suggesting  the  differentiation  of  function 
in  whidi  the  evangelist*  preaches,  declaring  Ihn 

fospel,  and  the  teacher  instructs  the  converts, 
'he  oompanion  title  'pastor'  points  to  a  settled 
ministry  within  the  Church  as  distinct  from  the 
travelling  missionary  activity  of  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
aposues  gathered  up  in  themselves  the  several 
functions  that  were  afterwards  distributed  among 
various  members  of  the  Churches.  Thus  St.  Paul 
describes  himself  as  appointed  '  a  preacher  and  an 
apostle  ...  a  teacher,'  etc.  (1  Ti  27 — assuming 
these  to  be  St.  Paul's  words).  When  we  turn  to 
Acts  we  meet  with  yet  another  arrangement. 
Here  teachers  seem  to  oe  identified  with  prophets 
(Ac  13>) ;  but  St.  Luke  mav  mean  that  the  pro- 
minent men  whose  names  he  gives  consistea  of 
prophets  and  teachers,  as  two  classes.  In  course 
of  time  the  teacher  melts  into  the  bishop,  his 
function  is  absorbed  in  the  episcopate ;  as  a  sepa- 
rate officer  he  is  discredited  by  comparison  with  the 
higher  official,  and  ere  long  he  disappears  entirely. 
These  stages  may  be  notM  thus  :  (1)  At  the  first 
appearance  of  the  teacher  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  bishop  :  thus  there  is  no  indication  of  bishops 
in  I  Cor.  or  Romans.  (2)  At  the  time  of  the  £j>p. 
of  the  Captivity  the  teachers  seem  to  have  practical 
oversight,  like  that  of  the  earl;^'  bishops,  even  if  the 
name  is  not  given  to  them,  smce  they  are  called 
'  pastors '  (Eph  4").  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  these  were  equivalent  to  the  'bishojis' 
of  Ph  1',  especially  since  the  word  '  bishop '  in  the 
latter  case  may  be  functional  rather  than  official, 
as  Dr.  Hort  suggested.  (3)  In  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  teaching  is  joined  to  the  episcopal  office. 
The  bishop  mnst  be  '  apt  to  teach '  (1  Ti  3' ;  com- 
pare Tit  1*).  Especial  honour  b  to  he  given  to  the 
elders  who  '  labour  in  the  word  and  in  teaching ' 
(1  Ti  6") :  this  suggests  that  teaching  was  not 
carried  on  by  all  the  elders.  St.  Pad  will  not 
allow  women  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church  (1  Ti 
2"),  and  yet  he  had  written  of  aged  women  being 
'teachers  of  that  which  is  good '  (Tit  2'),  when  he 
must  have  meant  home  tea^ming,  or  perhaps  teach- 
ing by  examiile,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  he 
changed  his  views  on  the  subject  between  Titus  and 
2  Tim. ,  which  is  improbable.  Already  the  teacher's 
office  is  falling  into  unworthy  hands ;  and  the 
apostle  writes  of  the  time  when  people  will  not 
endure  'healthful  teaching'  (RVm  iyteuroirns 
StSatrxeOdat,  not  'sound  doctrine'  AV  and  RV), 
but,  having  itching  ears,  will  heap  to  themselves 
teachers  after  their  own  lusts  (2  Ti  4*).  (4)  In  the 
sub- Apostolic  a«e  we  still  meet  with  the  teacher  as 
distinct  from  the  bishop,  though  teaching  now  is 
more  and  more  appropriated  oy  the  latter  officer, 
and  the  teacher  is  sinking  in  importance.  In  the 
Didachi  there  are  '  teachers '  as  well  as  '  apostles ' 
and  'prophets.'  All  three  of  these  functionaries 
appear  as  itinerant  ministen  visiting  the  Churches. 
The  teacher  is  to  be  tested  by  what  he  teaches, 
and  received  or  rejected  according  as  his  instruc- 
tion agrees  with  what  is  laid  down  in  this 
treatise  or  differs  from  it  (see  Didachi  xi.).  These 
travelling  teachers  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
*  bishops  and  deacons '  whom  the  writer  bids  his 
readers  '  app|oint  for  yourselves '  (xv.).  Still  lM«r 
we  meet  with  'teacheia'  in  the  Shmherd  oj 
Hermat,  and  here  they  appear  among  the  officers 
of  the  Church,  coming  between  the  bishop  and  ths 
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deacon.  The  stonea  in  the  myetical  building  '  are 
the  apostles  and  bishops  and  teachers  and  deacons ' 
( Vis.  liL  6).  Hennas  writes  disparagingly  of  '  self- 
appointed  teachers,'  who  'praise  thohselvee  as 
having  understanding,' '  senseless  though  they  are' 
(Sim.  IX.  22).  We  have  no  definite  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  teachers  performed  their 
work,  or  of  the  substance  of  their  instructions. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  of  the  catechetical 
teaching  of  later  timee ;  but  there  is  no  clear  indi- 
cation of  a  cateohumenate  in  NT.  Still  something 
of  the  kind  must  have  arisen  early  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  The  DidacM  seems  to  have  been 
a  text-book  for  some  such  teaching.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Logia  recently  discovered  in 
Egypt  might  be  a  list  of  sayings  of  Jeans  drawn 
up  tor  use  in  teaching.  Possibly  St.  Matthew's 
Logia  was  compiled  with  that  end  in  view;  and 
the  same  may  be  suggested  of  the  canonical 
Gospels  (of.  A.  Wright,  NT  ProMenu,  p.  91 K). 
Witli  reference  to  teachers  and  teaching  in  the 
NT  see  Allen,  Chriitian  Iiutitutiont,  pp.  28,  29, 
40,  42;  McGiffert,  Apottolie  Age,  528  ff.,  640  if., 
654  ff. ;  Weizsttcker,  Iku  Apottoliteht  Zeiialter, 
pp.  621,  622.  W.  F.  AOENKT. 

TEBAH  (n39  ;  A  TifitK,  Luc.  Td^).— A  'son'  of 
Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reumah,  Gn  22**  [J],  The 
name  stands  for  an  Aranisean  town,  prob.  the 
same  as  is  named  in  2 S  8*[where  read,  after  LXX, 
Pesh.,  and  I  Ch  18*,  nsa  for  nea.    See  Tibhath]. 

TEBALIAH  (i.r^sip '  J"  hath  dipped, ».«.  purified ' ; 
B  Ta/3Xai,  A  TaSeUat,  Lttc.  Ta/jr4\).— A  Merarite 
gatekeeper,  1  Ch  26". 

TEBETH  (nw,  Tq/3i}0).— The  lOth  (Bab.-)  Jewish 
month.   See  Timb. 

TEHAPHNEHBS.  Ezk  30».-See  Tahpanhes. 

TEHINNAH  (njofi ;  B  eeuMtU,  A  Bari,  Lna 
etovd).— The  '  father'  of  Ir-nahash,  1  Ch  4". 

TEIL  TREE.— A  mistranslation  (AV  Is  6>*)  of 
(RV  •  terebmth ').    For  the  various  tr*  of  'eldh 
see  Oak  and  Tkrkbintu. 

TEKEIb— See  Mknb,  Mene,  Tkkkl,  Uphabsht. 

TEKOA  (s^m ;  LXX  OiKOt,  euoCe,  OtKiipt,  enciit). 
— ^A  town  m  toe  tribe  of  Judah,  about  10  miles  S. 
of  Jerusalem  and  S  S.  of  Bethlehem,  situated  on 
a  detached  hill  about  2700  ft.  high  which  is  girt 
with  other  lower  hills.  From  the  summit  there  is 
a  broad  prospect.  In  the  W.  and  S.  the  view  is 
closed  by  hills,  cultivated  or  clothed  with  low 
vegetation.  On  the  N.  is  the  ravine  of  UrtAs  and 
ite  continuation  Khureitftn,  cutting  deeply  through 
the  hills  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Tne  Frank  moun- 
tain- and  Bethlehem  are  visible :  Jerusalem  is 
hidden  behind  intervening  hills,  bnt  the  Mount  of 
Olives  can  be  seen  and,  still  farther  to  the  N., 
Nebi  SamwiL  To  the  S.E.  is  another  deep  and 
wUd  valley,  Wady  JeliAr,  running  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  glimpses  of  which  can  be  obtained 
through  the  distant  clifis.  Eastwards  the  hill 
slopes  down  to  the  Wilderness  of  Judah.  Canon 
Tnstram  describee  the  approach  from  the  Wady 
Bereikeh :  '  In  front  of  ua  ia  a  lone  hill,  with  a 
copious  spring  at  its  foot.  .  .  .  The  district  in  its 
natural  features  seems  to  have  been  always  what 
it  is  now— bare,  treeless,  open  pasturage.  We 
here  lose  all  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces  which 
gird  the  nndnlations  of  eveiT  hill  farther  west 
with  their  swathing  bands.  Here  and  there  are 
still  patches  of  ooltivation  in  tha  hollows  of  the 
valleys,  bat  the  soil  ia  dry  and  stony,  and  ve 


begin  here  to  lose  the  rich  vegetable  mould  which, 
however  scanty,  still  covers  more  or  less  the 
whole  of  the  central  hillB,  and  have,  in  its  stead, 
only  a  thirstv,  chalky  marl.  That  vegetable  soil 
is  donbtless  aue,  in  the  first  instwce,  to  the  prim- 
teval  forest,  which  certainly  once  covered  the  whole 
of  the  Judsean,  as  of  the  Gilead,  range,  bnt  has 
left  no  trace  of  its  existence  on  the  Western  slopes 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.' 

The  town  is  not  mentioned  very  frequently  in 
Scripture.  The  Heb.  of  Jos  15"  does  not  include  it 
in  the  list  of  places  belonging  to  Judah :  the  LXX 

ves  it  and  ten  other  towns,  one  of  tiiem  being 

ethlehem.  1  Ch  2>*  4*  ascribe  to  Tekoa  an  anti- 
quity coeval  with  the  Conquest.  According  to 
these  passages,  Ashhur,  Caleb's  half-brother,  was 
the  father,  t.s.  the  founder,  of  Tekoa.  In  2  S  14 
the  wise  woman  of  Tekoa  is  spoken  of  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  her 
shrewdness  had  brought  her  dwelling  -  place  into 
notoriety.  David  spent  much  time  in  this  part  of 
the  country  daring  his  Wanderjahrt :  afterwards  it 
was  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  ranks  of  his  mighty 
men  (2  S  23",  1  Ch  11").  From  2  Ch  11»  we  learn 
that  It  was  one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam. 
Its  commanding  position  and  ite  situation  on  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  cultivated  land  would  ensure 
its  being  made  a  military  post.  Jer  shows  that 
its  defences  continued  to  be  kept  up.  The  p'^phet 
bids  the  children  of  Benjamin  raise  np  a  signal  on 
Beth-haccherem  (Jebel  Fureidis,  the  Frank  moun- 
tain), and  blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa.  This  is  not 
said  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  play  on  wortls, 
ti^'H,  T&foa'  [note  also  talpf^  in  v.3  but  also 
because  this  was  a  garrison  town.  The  Wilder- 
ness of  Tekoa  is  named  at  2  Ch  20"  as  the  battle- 
field where  Jehoshaphat  defeated  the  Ammonites 
and  their  allies.  In  the  Bk.  of  Nehemiah  (3*-  *) 
the  public  -  spiritedness  of  the  commonalty  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  contemptnous  renual 
of  their  chiefs  to  bend  the  neck  to  the  Tirshatha's 
yoke.  1  Mac  9"  relates  that  Simon  and  Jonathan 
ned  to  the  Wildemees  of  Tekoa  from  before  Bao- 
chidea.  The  crowning  {^ory  of  Tekoa  was  ita 
connexion  with  the  prophet  Amoa  (Am 

Josephns.  who  mentions  Tekoa  as  one  of  the 
'  strong  and  large  cities '  built  by  Rehoboam  (Ant. 
vm.  X.  I)|  speaks  of  it  as  a  viUiage  in  the  Macca- 
bean  penod  (BJ  nr.  Iz.  0)  and  in  hia  own  day 
(Fiito,  76).  Jerome  {Comm.  m  Jerwn,  vL  1)  ealu 
it  a  village,  12  (Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
visible  to  him  from  Bethlehem  every  day.  In  the 
Pref.  to  Amos  he  adds:  'There  is  no  village  be- 
yond Tekoa,  not  even  [a  probable  conjectural 
emendation  is  'except']  rustic  huts,  of  the  appear- 
ance of  ovens,  which  the  Africans  call  mapiUia : 
such  is  the  desolateness  of  the  desert  which  extenda 
as  far  aa  the  Red  Sea  and  the  boundariea  of  the 
Persians,  Ethiopians,  and  Jews.  And  because  no 
kind  of  crop  whatever  grows  on  the  dry  and  sandy 
soil,  the  whole  neignoourhood  ia  occupied  by 
shepherds,  to  compensate  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
BoU  by  the  multitude  of  sheep.'  The  same  Father 
asserts  that  the  tomb  of  Amos  was  shown  at  tliis 
place.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  the  oil  of  Tekoa  aa 
the  best  in  the  country ;  and  one  of  the  Arab  geo- 
graphers says  that  ite  honey  was  so  excellent  as  to 
have  become  proverbiaL  In  the  early  part  of  the 
6th  cent.  Saba  founded  a  new  monastery  here, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  Laura  (M&r  Sftba), 
was  called  Laura  Nova,  '  New  Monastery.'  Soon 
after  his  death  it  became  the  scene  of  fierce  con- 
ilicte  between  the  Monophysitea  and  the  orthodox. 
In  Cmaading  timea  it  waa  inhabited  by  a  large 
population  of  Christiana,  who  afforded  oonaiderable 
nelp  to  the  Franks  daring  the  first  siege  of  Jem- 
salem.  The  village  waa  sacked  by  a  party  of 
Tarka  from  b^iMl  the  Jordan  in  A.D.  1138,  hot 
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the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  refnge 
in  the  great  cave  of  Khureitdn,  There  is  a  some- 
what pozzling  reference  in  Bahaoddinn^  Vita 
Salad.,  ed.  Soholtens,  p.  237.    He  writes  of 

'the  river  of  Tekoa  {^^55  jfi),  one  parasang 

[saboot  3  Eng.  miles]  from  Jerusalem,  which  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  Richard  of 
England  and  his  army  of  Crusaders.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  distance  here  given  does  not  agree  with 
the  facts.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
water  in  qaestion  was  that  of  the  lake  mentioned 
1  Mac  9"  ri  eSap  Mkkov  'Atr^idp  (K,  Yen.),  or  'Air^dX 
(A),  which  Josephns  {Ant.  XIII.  L  2)  calls  ri 
tSap  ri  KoKeifuyor  X<£)»ou  'Ka^ip,  and  which  MUhlau 
identifies  with  et-Za'/erdne  S.  of  Tekoa,  Robinson 
(BBP*  iL  202)  with  Sir  Sdhub  8.W.  of  En-gedL 

The  Palestine  pilgrims  of  the  Middle  Ages  do  not 
enlighten  us  greatly  as  to  the  condition  or  histoir 
of  Tekoa.  In  the  account  of  St.  Willibald's  pil- 
grimage (8th  cent.)  it  is  said  that  he  came  hither, 
and  '  there  is  now  a  church,  and  there  rests  one  of 
the  prophets.'  The  anonymous  itinerary  of  this 
journey  asserts  that  Nathanael  was  one  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  when  Herod  slew  the  chil- 
dren, that  his  mother  hid  him  under  a  fig  tree 
(Jn  V),  and  that  he  escaped  to  Tekoa.  Di  the 
12th  eent.  John  of  Wttnbaig  and  Fetellns  state 
that  the  tomb  of  Amos  was  shown  there,  the  latter 
adding,  <  From  its  confines  Habakkpk  was  borne  by 
the  angel  to  Babylon.  In  Thecna  many  of  the 
prophets  used  to  meet  together  to  discuss  divine 
things.'  Isaac  Chelo  (A-D.  1134)  speaks  of  the 
taaS  of  Amos  as  being  in  a  cave  at  this  place. 
From  'William  of  Tyre  we  learn  that  in  A.D.  1144 

fneen  Melesinda  gave  the  spot  to  the  canons  of  the 
[oIt  Sepolchre  in  exchange  for  property  at  Bethany. 
Tne  ancient  name  Tekua  still  clings  to  the  site 
(Robinson,  Pal.  ii.  406  E;  Gu^,  Judte,  iiL 
141 C ).  In  the  neighbourhood  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  together  with  a  few  oxen,  are  pastured 
by  Arabs,  genuine  representatives  of  the  nomads 
who  dwelt  there  in  ancient  da^   On  the  level 

f round  immediately  near  the  hill  com  is  grown, 
he  shepherds  use  for  sheep-cotes  the  numerous 
caves  with  which  the  mountains  are  honeycombed. 
On  the  broad  summit  of  the  hill  of  Tekoa  there  are 
rains  which  cover  a  space  of  fonr  or  five  acres. 
They  '  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  houses 
eonstmoted  of  large  hewn  stones,  some  of  them 
bevelled.  At  the  N.E  are  the  renudns  of  a  square 
tower,  occupying  a  very  commanding  position ;  and 
near  the  middle  of  the  site  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  church,  with  several  broken  columns  and 
an  octagonal  baptismal  font  of  rose-coloured  lime- 
stone, 5  ft.  diam.  on  the  outside,  4  on  the  inside, 
and  3  ft.  9  in.  deep.  There  are  also  many  cisterns 
excavated  in  the  rock.'  The  view  of  the  font  in 
Wilson's  Picturesque  Palettine,  iiL  184,  is  well 
worth  seeing. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  asserts  that  the  Tekoa  of 
Amos  was  an  Ephraimite,  not  a  Judsean  city.  The 
author  of  the  Live*  of  the  Prophets  says  that  it 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn — probably  a  mistake 
for  Simeon,  since  Simeon  bordered  closely  on 
Judah.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  place  it  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  real 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  second  Tekoa. 

Tekoite.  —  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tekoa. 
The  adjective  is  used  three  times  in  the  singular 
number  (2  S  23^,  1  Ch  11"  27*)  of  one  of  David's 
mighty  men,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesb  the  Tekoite. 
In  2  S  14*-  >  the  Heb.  has  the  fern,  form,  but  our 
versions  render  the  expression,  'ishshdh  hat-tiljf6'tth, 
by  '  woman  of  Tekoa.^  In  Neh  3'* "  the  plural  is 
employed  for  one  of  the  bands  of  volunteers  who 
rebuilt  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah. 
It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  these  men  actually 


occupied  Tekoa  at  the  time.  Tekoa  does  not 
figure  in  the  list  of  repeopled  towns  given  in  Ezr  2 ; 
they  may  have  been  simply  'a  cum  of  fellow- 
townsmen  who  had  held  together  during  the  Exile, 
and  were  known  by  this  name  after  they  had 
settled  in  Jerusalem.'  In  any  case  their  pnUio- 
spirited  zeal  (v.")  sheds  lustre  on  the  name. 

J.  Tatlob. 

TEKOAH.— ThU  ia  the  AV  form  in  2  S  14*-'-* 
for  '^^koa,  and  ia  retained  by  RV  in  1  Mao  9"  in 
the  expression  'wilderness  of  Tekoah.' 

TEL-ABIB  (a<9^  perh.  'hill  of  com,'  bnt  see 
Del.  Heb.  Lang.  16 ;  furiapot ;  ad  aeervum  no- 
varum/ruaum).—A  place  on  the  Chebar  (Ezk  3"), 
— one  of  tlie  rivers  or  canals  in  Babylonia.  The 
site  is  unknown.  The  LXX  and  Vulgate  have 
translated  the  term  as  if  it  were  not  aproper  name. 

C.  W.  WILSON. 

TBLAH  (n^9;  B  OdXen,  A  edXc,  Lno.  e£Ui).— 
An  Ephraimite,  1  Ch  7"- 

TELAIM  (criii^fO' the  lambs ' ;  HTaXyiXois ;  quasi 
Offnos). — The  place  at  which  Saul  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  numbered  his  fighting  men  before  his 
campaign  against  the  AnuJekites  (1  S  15').  The 
LXX  reads  Gilgal  for  Telaim,  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  VL  viL  2)  also  makes  Gilgal  the  place  of 
assembly.  Gilgal,  however,  though  so  freqnentlT 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  history  ot  Saul, 
would  be  an  inconvenient  mnstering-place  for  a 
force  about  to  operate  against  the  Amalekites 
in  the  desert  S.  oi  Palestine.  Still  it  is  possible 
that  Saul  may  have  started  from  the  sancniaTy  to 
which  he  retomed  with  his  prisoner  and  bootv. 
A  more  snitable  locality  for  the  place  of  assembly 
would,  however,  be  in  the  Kegeb,  or  South :  and 
here  lay  Telem  (Jos  15**),  with  which  Telaim  is 
probably  identical.  So  Wellhansen,  Driver,  and 
Bodde,  who  prefer  to  point  on^.  WeUhausen 
reads  also  m  1  S  15'  for  n7'iq.  The  same  read- 
ing should  also  probably  be  found  in  1  S  27*  (see 
Wellh.  and  Driver,  tui  loc.,  and  Hommel,  ASTi^). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TELASSAR  {Iftt'sf  2  K  igi*,  t^^f  b  37"  'hill  of 
Asshur' ;  B  9aw94i',  A  QeAara-dp ;  Thelassar,  Tha- 
lassar). — A  town,  inhabited  by  'the  children  of 
Eden '  (see  Eden),  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Sennacherib's  forefathers,  and  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Assyrians  during  that  monaxch's  reign  (2  K 
19",  Is  37").  It  is  mentioned  with  Gozan,  Haran, 
and  Rezeph — places  in  Western  Mesopotamia.  In 
this  direction  lay  Beth-Eden,  or  BU'Adini  (see 
art.  Eden,  vol.  L  p.  642>>),  a  district  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Belik.  It  probably  stretched 
along  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Balis 
and  Birejik.  In  the  inscriptions,  Grozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Btt-'Adini  are  stated  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Sennacherib's  forefathers — a  fact  which 
harmonizes  well  with  what  is  said  in  2  Kings  and 
Isaiah  (Schrader,  KAT*  327).  A  place  of  this 
name  (TH-AlSun)  is  mentioned  by  'Tiglath-pUeser 
in.  (Ann.  176,  ed.  Rost,  of.  Nimr.  ii.  a  23) ;  but  this 
seems  to  have  -Men  in  Babylonia,  The  name  is, 
however,  as  Schrader  remarks,  one  that  might 
have  been  given  to  any  place  at  which  a  temple 
had  been  built  to  Asshur;  and  the  TU-AUuri, 
which  Esarhaddon  speaks  of  having  conquered 
{KIB  iL  219),  near  the  land  of  the  Mitanni,  as  DeL 
(Parad.  864)  remarks,  suits  better. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TELEM  (dJ>9  ;  B  IfKrut,  Ak  TAXw).— A  gate- 
keeper who  had  married  a  foreign  win,  Esr  10**  i 
called  in  1  Es  9"  Tolbanes ;  perhaps  the  same  as 
lalmon  of  Neh  12><>. 

TELEM  (D^  'oppression';  B  Matva^A  'MKiin 
T«fem).-— One  of  tne  uttermost  citias  of  Jodah 
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towarda  the  border  of  Edom  in  the  Sonth,  or  Negeb 
(Jos  15**).  It  is  mentioned  between  Ziph  and 
Bealoth,  and  may  be  the  same  place  as  xelaim 
(1  S  15«).  In  theL3X  readingof  2  S  3",  Abner  is 
said  to  have  sent  messengers  to  Tbelam  {QaiKd/i), 
-where  David  was ;  and,  if  this  reading  be  correct, 
Telem  or  Telaim  was  probably  intended.  The 
site  has  not  been  recovered,  but  a  traoe  of  the 
name  seems  to  linger  in  that  of  the  Dhallftm  Arabs 
who  occupy  the  country  S.  of  Moladah  [Tell  Milh). 
According  to  Schwarz  [HL  71),  who  places  Telem 
N.  of  Mouidah,  the  whole  district  is  called  Ttndam. 
Telem  is  probably  the  Talmia  of  the  Talmud  (Neu- 
bauer,  Gtog.  du  Talm.  121).  A  position  to  the 
S.  of  Tell  Milh  would  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
the  above  passages.  See,  further,  Telaim. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
TEL-HARBHA  (mho  V«  'hill  of  the  wood';  B 
Oaapiiffi,  'Amffi,  A  dcXapqtf-d,  QeXa/xrd  ;  Thelharga). 
—A  Babylonian  town,  of  unknown  site,  from 
which  some  of  the  Jews,  who  'oould  not  show 
their  fathers'  houses,  and  their  seed,  whether  they 
were  of  Israel,'  returned  to  Judaea  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezr  2",  Neh  7").  In  I  Es  J?»  the  name  u 
written  Theleima.  C  W.  Wilson. 

TELL.— See  Talk. 

TELHELIH  (n^  'hm  of  salt' ;  B  e»/<A«9, 
eeX^Actf,  A  eeXM^eX,  et^jUXex^;  Thdmala).—X 
Babylonian  town,  oi  unknown  site,  which  is  men- 
tioned with  Tel-harsha  and  Cherub  (Ezr  2^, 
Neh  7").    In  1  £s  6"  it  is  written  Thermeleth. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TEHA  (119'g  'on  the  right,'  'south';  QtuitAr, 
Oimir ;  Thema). — A  tribe  of  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  ajid 
a  place  or  distiiot  in  Arabia,  which  took  their 
name  from  Tema,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gn  25",  1  Ch  1**,  Is  21>*).  The  people  were 
leaders  of  caravans,  or  camel-men,  and  their  en. 
vampments  were  apparently  on  a  caravan-route 
which  would  be  followed  by  fugitives  from  Dedan 
(Job  6'*,  Is  21"- ").  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, the  passage  in  Job  refers  to  '  caravans  crossing 
the  deeertin  the  dry  season ;  pressing  forward  to  look 
for  water  in  the  wmter  torrents,  and  finding  none. 
Their  disappointment  is  a  lively  image  of  the  ex- 
perience OI  Job  when  he  looked  for  sympathy 
irom  his  brethren '  (Smith,  DB,  Amer.  ed.,  note  to 
Teha).  In  Jer  25^  Tema  is  mentioned  with 
Dedan  and  Bnz,  and  it  mty  be  inferred  from 
Is  21>*->*  that  it  was  E.  of  the  former  place. 
Ptolemy  (T,  xix.  6)  mentions  a  town  called 
Themma  (S^w)  in  .  the  Arabian  desert ;  and, 
according  to  Schrader  {KAT*  149),  Tema  ia  the 
Timai  of  Tiglath-pileser  n.,  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  MaPai  (the  Massa  of  On  25**). 

Tema  is  now  Teimd,  a  well-known  place  in  N. 
Arabia,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Dumai  el-Jendel 
(Dnmah),  and  on  an  old  route  from  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  to  the  Persian  Onlf.  The  ancient  city 
was  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  about  S  miles  in  circuit, 
and  there  are  still  remains  of  this,  and  of  some 
great  rude  stone  buildines.  Teimd  is  deecTibed  as '  a 
tall  island  of  palms  enclosed  by  lonjg  clay  orchard 
walls,  fortified  with  high  towers.'  The  houses  are 
low  bnildings  of  mud  or  day  (Doughty,  Travele,  L 
285).  The  Aramaic  inscriptions  discovered  by 
Euting  at  Teima  prove  it  to  nave  been  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  civilization  (see  Sitzungsber.  der  Berl. 
Akad.  der  Wiieensch.,  1884,  p.  813  ff. ;  and  cf. 
Studio  Bibl.  i.).  The  LXX  reading,  followed  by 
Ensebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.),  apparently  connects 
Tema  with  Teman. 

LmaATCRB.— Dfflmaim  «■  the  pHugw  above  dtad  in 
OmMit,  /mKoA,  ud  Job-.aitnaigiber.  d.  B«rU  Akad.,  18M, 
^  sua.;  Battoc.  ifataC  iiuMkr.  SO. ;  Buhl'a  Gttmiiu,  f.«. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 


TEKAH  {rv>^ :  AY  Tamah  is  due  to  the  oocnr. 
rence  of  the  word  in  pausal  form  iKp).  —  The 
eponym  of  a  family  of  Nethinim,  Ezr  2**  (BA  Qi/ut, 
Luc.  e«Ma<i)=Neh  7"  (B  'H/«i«,  A  e^to,  Luo. 
Btiiad). 

TEMAN  (|i;'e  'on  the  right,'  'south';  eat/Wl 
Theman).—A  district,  and  perhaps  also  a  town, 
which  received  its  name  from,  or  gave  it  to,  m 
grandson  of  Esau,  who  was  one  of  the  'dukes' 
of  Edom  (Gn  36"-*<»,  1  Ch  l*^").  Teman  waa 
one  of  the  most  important  districts  in  Edom. 
From  it  ('the  land  of  the  Temanites,'  Gn  36»*-") 
came  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  poetically  for  Edom.  The  name  ia 
apparently  nsed  in  its  wider  sense  for  Edom  in 
Am  1"  (cf.  Am  2*'',  where  the  country  and  its 
chief  town  are  connected) ;  in  Ob'(cf. '  the  mighty 
men  of  Edom '  in  Jer  49'') ;  in  the  poetical  parallel 
(Jer  49*>),  where  the  inhabitants  of  Teman  are 
those  of  Edom ;  in  Hab  3*,  where  Teman  stands  for 
Edom,  as  Seir  does  in  Dt  33^ ;  and  in  Bar  3"-  **.  In 
its  narrower  sense  the  name  occurs  in  Gn  36**- 
Job  2"  4>  16>  221  42>,  Ezk  26",  and  perhaps  also  in 
Jer  49*.  The  Temanites  were  pre-eminent  for 
their  wisdom  (Jer.,  Ob.,  Bar.,  as  quoted  above); 
and  it  was  fitting  that  Eliphaz,  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  Teman,  snonld  be  the  chief  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job. 

The  name  of , Teman  has  not  been  recovered, 
and  its  position  is  uncertain.  A  district  in  tiie 
N.  of  Edom  seems  to  be  implied  in  Ezk  25"  '  from 
Teman  even  unto  Dedan,  and  in  Am  1"  it  ia 
mentioned  with  Bozrah  {el-Buseireh) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  in 
Jer  49^°- 'I.  Eusebius  states  {Onom.)  that,  in  his 
day,  Teman  was  a  town  16  (Jerome  5)  Roman  mile* 
from  Petra,  and  a  Roman  post;  but  he  does  not 
give  the  direction.  No  traoe  of  this  place  haa 
been  found,  but  it  was  probably  on  the  road  turn 
Elath  to  Bozrah. 

LmUTDU.— Dnimuin  on  On  88U  and  Job  >» ;  Diivar  oa 
Am  II*;  Wetotdn,  Ztadtr.f.  aOBm.  JSTdhmde,  xriU.  fi2L 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
TEMENI  (<J9*8.  Baer  -ff^  [of.  Kittel,  SBOT, 
'Chronicles,'  p.  62];  BA  Otu/ulr,  Lna  Oai/tweO.— 
The  '  son '  of  Ashhur,  1  Ch  4». 

TEMFESANOE^The  Eng.  word  'temperance' 

occurs  in  Scripturo  only  in  the  NT ;  but  the  idea 
of  temperance,  t.«.  aelfHiontrol,  pervades  the  OT 
as  well  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  period, 
and  the  duty  of  realizing  it  is  strongly  insisted 
on  throughout  the  Bible.  The  legal  rogulations 
about  clean  and  unclean  foods  required  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  diet.  The  Wisdom 
literature  dealing  especially  with  practi<»l  conduct 
is  explicit  and  urgent  on  uie  duty  of  seU-oontroL 
This  is  prominent  in  the  Bk.  of  Proverbs,  as  in  the 
sayings  concerning  eo^tn^— 'When  thou  sittestto 
eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  diligently  what  (or  who) 
is  before  thee ;  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if 
thou  be  a  man  riven  to  appetite'  (Pr  SS^  •) ;  wine- 
drinking — '  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,'  etc.  (v.") ;  licentioumet»—t\io  laws  against 
adultery,  the  frequent  warnings  in  Prov.  against 
'  the  strange  woman ' ;  anger — '  He  that  is  su>w  to 
anger  is  tetter  than  the  mighty;  and  be  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city '  (10**) : 
revenge — '  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth  * 
(Pr  24") ;  and  elsewhere  greed  of  vxaltk—'  Thou 
Shalt  not  covet'  (Ex  20^') ;  ■  Woe  unto  them  that 
join  house  to  house,'  etc.  (Is  5').  A  specific  self- 
restraint  was  put  upon  the  Nazirites  (see  Nazib- 
ITE),  and  a  similar  self-restraint  was  practised  by 
the  Rechabites  (see  Rechabites);  and  certain 
forms  of  abstinence  were  required  by  the  Law  in 
all  the  Jews,  aa  at  fasts  (see  FAsnNQ),  and  pre 
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vions  to  solemn  relinoos  services  (Ex  19").  The 
religious  life  of  the  DT  stunt  was  not  ascetic,  but 
it  was  simple  and  free  from  the  excesses  of  pazan- 
ism.  While  the  Israelite  was  encouraged  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  God  with  thankfulness,  and 
to  use  them  without  fear  of  anjr  Nemesis  on  his 
prosperity,  be  was  not  to  plunge  into  reckless  self • 
indulgenoe.  Solomon's  luxurious  living  is  not 
Israelite,  but »  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
manners.  Baal -worship  was  denounced  for  its 
licentiousness  as  well  as  for  its  idolatry,  and  the 
unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah  it  involved  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites.  The  prophets  repeatedly  de- 
nounce the  luxurious  livug  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  growth  of  self -indulgence  generally,  as  foreign 
to  the  rigour  of  rif^hteousness,  and  certain  to 
bring  ruin  on  a  nation  {e.g.  Am  4>  O*"*,  b  3''''** 

When  we  come  to  the  NT  treatment  of  this 
subject,  we  have  the  description  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  his  rough  dress  and  simple  fare,  feeding  on  the 
native  proiducts  of  the  wilderness  (Mk  1*),  whom 
our  Lord  contrasts  with  those  who  'wear  soft 
raiment,'  and  '  are  in  kings'  houses '  (Mt  11*).  But 
the  supreme  example  of  temperance  is  affonled  by 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  was  not  ascetic ; 
the  chuge  of  gluttony  and  wine -bibbing  was 
brought  against  our  Lord  by  malignant  sliuiaeTers 
;)ecause  He  did  not  practise  asceticism.  And  yet 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  His  living,  the  many 
hardships  He  voluntarily  endured,  and  His  com- 
plete unconcern  with  regard  to  His  own  comforts, 
as  well  as  His  perfect  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
sin  and  selfishness,  show  Him  to  us  as  one  who 
lived  the  ideal  life  of  temperance,  avoiding  excess 
and  extravai^ce  in  all  directions.  This  was  the 
method  of  life  He  inculcated  on  His  disciples. 
There  is  no  passage  in  His  teaching  requiring 
asceticism,  and  no  direct  commendation  of  tasting 
(the  word  'fasting'  is  omitted  in  RV  of  Mk  9^ 
and  the  parallel  Mt  17**  in  accordance  with  best 
MSS) ;  but  there  is  much  urgent  dissuasion  from 
the  life  of  ease  and  self-indulgence.  The  disciple 
of  Christ  is  required  to  hold  nia  thoughts  as  well 
as  his  words  and  actions  nnder  control  (e.g.  Mt 
531. 11.17. »),  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  the  self-indulgence  of  the  former,  while  he 
ignores  the  sufferer  at  his  gate,  aggravates  his 
guilt.  The  Gr.  word  for  'temperance,'  iyxpiTtui, 
and  its  verbal  form,  tyKparevdncu,  are  found  in  the 
NT  oiUy  in  Acts  (there  ascribed  to  St.  Paul),  St. 
Panl's  Epistles,  and  2  Peter.  Derived  from  ncpdroi, 
'  strong,'  they  indicate  the  strength  a  man  uses 
towards  himself  in  self-control.  St.  Paul  makes 
temperance  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  very  per- 
sontu  address  to  FeJix  (Ac  24") ;  and  elsewhere 
brings  it  forward  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
(Gal  S").  Using  the  verbal  form  of  the  same  word, 
he  appeals  to  tne  analogy  of  the  athlete  whose 
training  involves  nBiveruLl  self-restraint  (1  Co  9"). 
The  virtue  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  a  bishop 
(Tit  1').  In  2  P  I*  it  appears  in  an  ascending 
series  of  commended  attainments,  following  know- 
ledge and  preceding  godliness. 

See  also  art.  Sobeb.  W.  F.  Adenkt. 

TEHPLB  (A.S.  ttmpel,  from  Lat.  templwn,  a 
space  marked  out ;  a  sanctuary :  cf .  H/ttros  [from 
Ti/um, '  to  cut '],  a  piece  of  land  cut  off  from  the  rest 
and  dedicated  to  a  god).— In  the  EV  'temple' 
renders  the  Hebrew  words:  —  'fyn  (hiksl,  in  a 
narrower  sense  the  Holy  Place)  and  n;3  (*  house,' 
including  hlkoi  and  dSbtr  -eyi,  or  Most  Holy 
Place).  Three  Gr.  words  are  tr.  'temple'  in  the 
NT :  UplHi  (more  correctly  the  whole  of^  the  sacred 
enclosure),  rait  (strictly  the  sanctuary  or  sacred 
edifice  alone,  embracing  MkOl  and  d&Ar),  oUui. 

L  SOLOMOira  BuiLDiiras.—Tb«  pile  or  seriea  of 


edifices  of  which  the  Temple  formed  one  part,a 
embraced  in  addition  the  king's  house,/!  the  porch 
of  pillar8,7  the  throne  porch,  9  the  house  for 
Pharaoh's  daughter  now  married  to  Solomon,<  the 
king's  dwelling,  and  the  fyaram.   The  following  is 

.  I, 


na  V—nta  or  botaii  auiLDDisa, 

L  lb*  Sfimt  oonrt  IL  Tha 'other' or  mlddlaoaark  ft  The 
iontr  (or  temple)  ooort  4.  Hooia  of  Lebanon.  S.  Ponih  ft 
pUIm.  &  Throne  pondi.  7.  Boysl  peJaoai  8.  Benm.  a 
Tenqil&  la  Altar. 

Stade'sJ*  plan  of  the  lo^al  buildings  as  slightly 
simplified  by  Benringer  in  his  Heb.  Areh.  f  and  in 
his  Com.  on  Kingi.8 

The  above  plan  takes  for  granted  that  the  pile 
of  buildings  formed  a  complete  whole.  There  was 
one  'great  court'  (1)  which  surrounded  the  whole. 
The  'other  court'  (2)  encompassed  the  king's 
palacei  and  haram ;  x  in  2  K  zO*  it  is  called  the 
'middle  court,'  because  it  lay  between  the  inner  or 
temple  court  and  the  southernmost  buildings 
(Lebanon  house,  etc. ).  The '  inner  court '  X  (3)  was 
that  which  contained  the  temple  and  its  belong- 
ings :  '  inner'  not  in  contrast  with  an  outer  court 
of  the  temple  (of  such  a  court  Solomon's  temple 
knows  notning),  but  as  distinguished  from  the 
'  greater  court,'  which  containeu  within  it  all  the 
royal  buildings.  Apart  from  the  description  in 
I  K  5-7,  Ezk  43' M  makes  it  exceedingly  likely 
that  the  whole  of  these  buildings  were  together, 
making  one  whole. 

On  the  other  band,  Thanhia,i  Farrer.l  and  other*  plaoa  tba 
temple  on  the  east  hill,  but  the  other  royal  buildings  on  the 
modem  Mount  Qon  and  the  torom  bill,  between  which  two 


a  But  to  the  author,  or  at  all  erenta  the  editor,  of  even  Khua 
the  temple  was  the  prindpal  building  o(  the  group,  U  not  toe 
final  cauM  of  the  wbole. 

/SI  K  7* 'House  of  the  toiest  of  Lebanon,' *o  called  on  account 
of  the  cedar  wood  used  in  its  aonstruotion  and  the  piles 
upon  which  it  reated.  J.  D.  Michaelii,  Dathe,  Iken  (ZKnart. 
FMUIog.  L  diaaV  and  Hamelsteld  (BM.  Gtog.  L  p.  SS8)  hold 
that  the  booae  m  oueetlon  was  a  •ummer  rnidence  tor  Ung 
Solomon  built  on  Lebanon  or  at  the  foot  of  it.  Dafhe  refers  for 
■upporttolK9U,20h8<.  But  the  fact  that  Solomon  deposited 
thegoldenahieldsis  the  house  (see  SU)  shows  that  tlie  house  was 
oloae  to  Jerusalem.  Besides,  we  never  read  of  Salomon's  having 
more  than  one  pataoa. 

>\Kn  >lKn  ilKA 

COmisA.  LtlS.  «p.  m  #a2«. 

ilKTiMS-  «1K7«.  XlKt". 

ft  'They  (the  children  of  Isfaei)  shall  no  mora  defile  my  nam* 
.  .  .  In  their  setting  (rf  thdr  tbresholda  by  my  thresholds, 
and  their  posts  by  my  post*,  and  th*  wall*  b*tw»iii  ma  ana 
them.' 

>  On  Xinas :  **e  U*  phn,  Xafiili 
tBchaiikal,iltpkSnft 
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bOlf  Um  IVropcBOtt  T«ney  1*  iltuted.  Bat  the  nftrenoaa  m 
h»T»  MB  wholly  oppoaed  to  thU,  u  la  ako  the  probtbilttr  that 
(b*  Uns  would  have  hi*  pahuw  erected  in  olceer  pnudndty  to 
the  royal  eanrtnaiy. 

In  1  K  6^  we  read  of  the  bnilding  of  the  temple. 
V."  tells  na  of  an  inner  court,  meaning  clearly  the 
oonrt  w^ich  enclosed  the  temple  area  and  -was 
itself  included  in  the  great  court.a  which  had  in  it 
the  whole  complex  of  royal  buildings,  sacred  and 
seonhir.  The  passage  in  Ezekiel^  already  noted 
make*  this  arrangement  still  more  likely. 

The  eastern  hill  on  which  the  royal  buildings 
were  erected  is  that  which  is  known  in  the  OT  as 
ZiON  and  also  as  Moriah.  The  modem  fiction, 
which  fixes  Zion  on  the  hill  west  of  the  Cheese- 
mongers' (»TyropoBon)  valley,  has  nothing  to 
support  it  except  tradition.  It  has  against  it 
topographical  and  historical  considerations  which 
are  overwhelming.Y  Had  the  buildings  been  ex- 
tended to  a  west  hill,  snbstmotions  of  a  deeper 
and  more  expensive  character  would  have  been 
necessary. 

ROMiBe  poHttoiu  of  O*  BoyaX  BuUdingt  at  Jtnmdan.— 
Aumlng  that  the  royal  buildinga  were  all  of  them  on  the 
eaeteni  filll,  how  were  they  relatively  eituated?  The  temple 
moat  have  been  either  north  or  aouth  of  the  other  buildings,  aa 
Um  diitanoe  between  the  TVropoeon  and  the  eutem  declivities 
waa  too  amall  to  allow  of  ita  beinf  on  the  eaat  or  weat.  It  ia 
•xoeedingly  likely  tliat  it  waa  on  the  north,  and  therefore  on 
higher  ground.  fVom  2  K  liu,  Jer  221  it  followi  that  the  way 
from  the  temple  to  the  palace  waa  a  deacent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1  K  8>  Jer  2810  It  i«  equally  implied  that  It  waa 
an  aaoeot  from  the  palace  to  the  temple.  In  theee  paaaagea 
it  la  taken  for  granted  that  the  temple  waa  in  proximity" to 
the  other  royal  buildlnga.  When  Jeremiah  waa  arreated  tor 
foretelling  the  deatruction  of  the  temple,  the  princea  were  at 
•nw  ap<m  the  aeene  and  oonaUtuted  themaelvea  into  a  liody  of 
magiatoatea  to  deal  with  the  matter)— an  hicident  Uluatiating 
the  okaeneaa  ot  their  realdenoea  to  the  aanctuare.  Probably 
the  aoutham  wan  ot  the  temple  was  alao  the  nortbem  wall  of 
the'other'or*middla'oaart,agate  leading  from  one  hito  the 
o(taer.< 

It  we  can  fix  the  position  o(  the  altar  ot  bnrat^ering,  w* 
can  locate  at  once  the  main  part*  ot  the  temple  and  also  the 
other  roTai  building*.  There  1*  good  reaaon  tor  beliering  that 
the  $akhn  or  rock  under  the  dome  ot  the  moaque  ot  Omar 
la  the  apot  where  the  altar  in  question  atood.  A  rery  old  tiadi. 
Hon  oonnecta  with  thi*  apot  the  incident  in  wUch  Abraham 
prepared  to  offer  laaac,  aa  alao  the  threaliing-flaor  ot  Arannah 
Hie  Jebualt*.  It  was  on  thi*  threahing-floor  that  the  deatioying 
angel  *tood  when  Jehorab  itopped  him  in  hi*  work  of  destroying 
the  people.C  Even  it  theae  asaodationa  with  the  place  are 
ima^nary,  yet  they  abow  that  it  waa  a  aacred  spot  nom  very 
IwimitlTa  time*,  and  in  the  conaervative  Eaat  there  I*  bat  little 
ebanare  In  road*  or  town*  or  *anotaari(*.  Solomon  would  be 
rery  likely  to  erect  hi*  chapel  daee  to  *ome  *pot  where  a  Divine 
manlteatation  had  been  made  or  acme  altar  had  been  railed. 

The  form  of  the  atone  give*  good  reaaon  tor  concluding  that 
It  wa*  that  on  which  the  aaoilfloe*  were  ottered.  It  i*  a  huge 
limestone  rock,  meaauring  aome  60  by  (iO  ft,  standing  above  the 
marble  pavement  about  6  ft.  On  ita  top  then  i*  an  opening, 
through  which  the  blood  ot  the  victim*  *acrUced  oouM  pasa. 
Lower  down  there  i*  an  open  cave  in  the  same  rook,  at  the 
bottom  ot  which  the  atone*  make  a  hollow  aoand  when  etruok. 
This,  with  other  indication*,  make*  It  very  probable  that  there 
was  an  opening  at  the  bottom  through  whlcb  the  blood  paaaed, 
this  opening  leading  into  a  aat>terranean  paaaage  which  con- 
tinued Ita  way  to  the  KIdron  Valley.  Thla  agreea  with  what  the 
lUahna  aay*,*  that  under  the  altar  ot  bumt-oirerliw  there  waa 
a  conduit  Dy  means  ot  which  the  blood  ot  the  victim  flowed 
into  the  valley  ot  the  KIdron. 

Oloae  to  the  aoMnt  or  rook  there  wen  formerly  two  fountain*, 
one  ot  them  atill  aending  ap  fresh  and  beautiful  water.  The 
natives  aay  the  water  of  thi*  laat  i*  very  putrid,  but  Pierottl 
taated  it  and  found  they  were  wrong.  He  wa*  ot  opinion  tlut 
the  water  had  the  name  ot  being  flithy  on  account  of  ita  long- 
time aaaodation  with  the  eactifldal  blood  which  mingled  with  it.  ( 

Nowa<d[<  tUnk*  that,  probably,  the  aacriflcial  blood  after 
paasing  into  the  uierture  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  joined  the 
waten  ot  that  *nunti^  which  flowed  fWt  by  the  oracle  of 
Oodi'a  and  tell  with  them  Into  the  eaatem  valley.  Joining  ulti- 
mately the  KIdron  Ji 

The  altar  was  rough  and  In  it*  natural  stone,  which  meeta  t^e 
requlnment  ot  Ex  that  the  altar  ahould  be  either  ot 

earth  or  of  unhewn  atone.  Moreover,  there  were  to  be  no  ateps 
going  up  to  the  altar,r— a  condition  also  aatisfied  by  thi*  rock, 

•  1  K  Tio-  w.  T*». 

y  See  art.  Zios,  ICflhlau  in  Riehm*,  a  'aon,'  and  eipecially 
Suth* in  EDPVy.  2nH 
*JerMiK  iCt.  Exk48l. 

{tBSiUK,10h£luc(pman).  «  Foma iU.  1. 

f /mMoIam  SagilerNt,  liondon,  1804,  VOL  L  aSff. 

•  ff<6.  ilrek.  iL  41.  «I*K  xCt.  Esk47l•■ 
MB*la■■■inctotbsBookottlMCIavenant.  >Ex20*l. 


nppoaing  it  to  be  the  altar  ot  Solomon's  tampla.  This  laat  ta 
however,  but  twice  named  in  King*  a  and  onqr  once  in  ChroS' 
idea  ;/3  m  all  theae  three  inataooe*  the  altar  is  described  as 
brazen  ;  beiidea  the  aize  which  the  Ohronider  giv(*,y  that  is  all 
we  are  told  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oSering  ot  Sotomon'*  templiL 
Mowack,  indeed,  oompletea  the  picture  from  the  toller  deaatiiH 
tion  of  Exekid'a  temple.)  but  with  questionable  lustillcatiaa. 
It  ia  likely  enough  that  the  adjective '  braaen '  Is  a  later  '^S^nt. 
and  that  thealtar  ot  the  flrat  temple  waa  one  ot  unhewn  atoneTu 
thi*  *tone  had  not  all  along  occupied  a  very  Important  plac*  ia 
popular  eateem,  it  could  not  have  been  tolerated,  but  it  wouM 
many  centuries  beton  have  been  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Since  the  temple  and  ita  court*  wen  arraogedln  terrace*,  til* 
house  itaelf,  together  with  the  altar,  must  navs  atood  on  the 
higheat  platform :  thla  la  true  o(  the  ground  on  wUoh  the  rock 
rests. 

Among  leading  authoritiea  who  have  held  that  the  altar 

was  at  Uie  present  takhra,  the  following  may  be  named  :— 
Williams,!  Tobler,  Furrer,  Pierotti,;  8tade,ii  Benzinger,«  and 
Nowuck.  I  Sir  Cliarle*  Warren  put*  the  altar  Juat  a  little  to  the 
aouth  ot  the  rock,  but  quite  doee  to  it.a  If  the  takhra  marks 
the  aite  of  the  altar,x  the  houae  must  have  been  to  tile  weat,Ji 
the  inner  or  temple  court  >  east,  weat,  aouth,  and  north,  wbUe 
the  remaining  stmotures  built  (m  the  hill  would  lie  towards 
the  south. 

In  order  to  make  the  rock-crowned  Moriah  fit 
for  building  upon,  the  rocky  surface  would  hav« 
to  be  levelled — the  taJchra  being  left  as  it  wa»— 
and  the  parts  lower  down  raised  to  be  as  high  aa 
the  rest.  Subterranean  passages  and  rooms  wer« 
erected,  'hewn  stones,'  'costly  stones,'  'great 
stones '  being  used,  large  quantities  of  earth  being 
thrown  in  to  All  up  the  intervening  8paces.£  There 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time  remains  of  tbeao 
underground  buildings,  o 

All  agree  Uiat  sooiewhen  on  the  modem  {Taram  mkShtril 
the  temple  wa*  built ;  but  this  area  ia  a  quadrangle  of  nneqod 
side*.  It*  we*t  *ide  meaaurea  1S90  ft,  ita  eaat  1628  ft.  Th* 
north  and  aouth  aide*  are  103S  and  921  ft.  respectively.  It  1* 
impcadble  that  the  temple  endoeure  hicluded  the  wiwle  ot  this 
apace,  though  de  TogtU,  de  Saulcy,  Sir  Heniy  James,  and 
Sepp  maintain  that  Herod's  temple,  with  ita  oourta  and  en- 
cloaurea,  did  cover  the  Hanun  aurface.  German  and  French 
writera  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  majority  ot  English  and 
American  authorities,  unite  in  holding  tliat  tna  temple  building 
proper  atood  west  ot  the  rook  aa  advocated  above,  and  that  witS 
It*  adjunct*  it  ooveied  about  800  tb.  east  to  wait  and  400  tt. 
north  to  aouth. 

A  number  ot  Engliah  writer*  have  foUowad  Ferguaaon  r  in 
maintaining  that  the  temple  occupied  a  aquaia  ot  (ome  000  ft. 
at  the  aw.  angle  ot  the  Hanun  (*o  Thrupp,  Lewin,^  and  W.  K. 
Smith  (X  Fergusson  was  led  to  this  view  Dy  architectural  con- 
siderations, and  espedolly  by  his  acceptance  ot  tile  Moaque  ol 
Omar  site  for  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  W.  K.  Smith 
Btatea  sucdnctly  what  Is  to  be  said  for  thi*  opinion,  but  tiien 
doe*  not  seem  much  bidination  on  the  part  of  student*  of  th« 
■ubjeet  to  accept  it.  Indeed,  Imt  for  tbe  necessity  to  support 
a  foregone  condualon,  Ferguaaon  would  hardly  bav*  hit  upoo 
thi*  die  tor  the  temple  at  dL 

Sources. — Our  original  sonrces  for  the  history 
and  description  of  Solomon's  temple  are  threefold. 

(1)  We  have  what  is  said  in  1  K  6.  7,  which  leave* 
out  much  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  m 
complete  picture.  Many  technical  terms  are  used, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
elucidate  with  any  feeling  of  confidence.  More- 
over, the  text  is  exceedingly  corrupt  and  defective^ 
so  that  conjectural  emendation  and  addition  have 
to  be  constantly  employed.  Bfittcher  in  his.il eAreis- 
leie,  TheniuB  in  his  Commentary,  and  especially 
Stade  in  his  ZATW in.,  have  made  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  supply  the  student  with  a  correct  text. 

(2)  We  have,  further,  the  parallel  history  in  2  Ch 
21-5* ;  but  that  the  history  in  this  book,  however 
sincere  and  pious,  is  constructed  from  the  point  of 

■  Tlx.  IK  8M  An  a  narrative  ot  the  dedication  ot  thstsmidsl 
and  2K  i«m  (A  has  supplemented  it  by  an  altar  (na 

DamaacusX 

#  2  Ch  41. 

y  20  cubits  lone  by  10  oubit*  broad  by  10  cubit*  high. 
iEik48U-n.  I  The  BtlyCUf^n.  SMB. 

iOv.eU.  a  G«M*.  L  tl4lf.  tKIMtt,n.Ut 

iBtb.  Arelt.iL1frt. 
u  Undergromd  Jtnualem,  p.  SO. 

*  Fig.  1, 10.  Fig.  1,  9.  >  Fig.  1.  a. 


II  K  7*-i>;  Jo*.  Ant.  vin.  Iv.  82,  etc. 
4  See  Warren'a  (rnder^rouiid  J'entaton,  p.  81  s. 
w  Easay  on  the '  Ancient  Topogm|ihy  of  Jeruaalan^'  IMf. 
f  Sketeh  ofJtnualem,  220  S. 
<  Bnegc  Srtt.* a  'Tempi*.' 
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view  of  a  Jerusalem  Levite  of  the  time  after  the 
Exile,  and  represents  events  as  they  were  regarded 
and  not  m  they  toert,  any  one  who  compares 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  considers  the  history 
of  religions  thought  and  institntions  among 
the  Israelites,  may  see.  Chronicles  aims  at  glori- 
fying David  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  the  religious  society,  especially  of  tlie  priest- 
hood and  the  psalmody.  According  to  the 
Chronider,  David  received  from  God  a  detailed 
plan  of  the  temple,a  and  gatheied  together  ma- 
terials, especially  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,^ 
for  the  building.  Kings  gives  a  fnller  account, 
but  leaves  out  this  and  similar  things.  (3)  The 
temple  of  Ezekiel'a  vision  7  must  have  been  more 
or  less  suggested  by  the  temple  which  he  actually 
■Kw;  and  tram  its  elaborate  description  one  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  fill  in  the  omissions  in  the 
shorter  description  of  Solomon's  temple ;  only,  it 
is  to  he  considered  that  the  temple  which  the 
prophet  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Cliebar  is  as  sym- 
metrical as  imagination  unhampered  by  fact  could 
make  it.  The  text  of  Ezekiel  is  also  corrupt ;  but 
Btfttoher  in  his  Proben  Alttest.  Schri/terkldrung, 


the  altar,  the  chambers,  etc.  iiiis  suiipuseu  cou- 
nexion  has  led  to  many  wrong  results  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  fint  temple  |  as  in  the  height 
of  the  bnilding,  which,  beoanae  stated  to  be  30 
cubits,  >.«.  thrice,  not  twice,  that  of  the  tabernacle, 
is  made  to  refer  to  the  exterior,  not  to  the  Interior, 
though  the  other  measurements  are  admitted  to  be 
internal.  But  the  assumption  of  Fcrgusson,  based 
on  the  oldest  authorities,  falls  to  the  ground  when 
it  is  lememberad  that  the  tabernacle  in  question 
kad  no  aOtnal  existence  at  any  time,  and  no  exist- 
ence in  thought  until  about  the  time  of  the  Exile. 
It  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  sav  that  the 
tabernacle  is  itself  modelled  upon  the  second 
temple,  than  to  say  that  the  lir.st  temple  was 
modelled  on  the  tabernacle.    See  Tabernacls. 

The  temide  of  Sirfomm  iaelnded  the  hoose  and 
the  oonrt  which  snrtonnded  and  endoaed  honse, 
altar,  and  other  belongings. 

The '  house '  was  a  rectangular  building  60  cubits 
long  (east  to  west),  20  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits 
hign.a  These  are  inside  measurements,  as  the 
account  of  the  diblr,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  in  1  K  6'* 
(cf.  T.»)  shows,  and  aa  toe  temple  of  Eiekial 


J— J  CttMW 


m.  IL— «oinn>  m>  or  aoummft  Tums. 
P-the  porch.  H-the  ktkdl  or  Holy  Plaoei  D-the  (UHr  or  Host  Holy  FItoe. 


B  sad  JaBoM  and  Jaohin— the  pDlui. 

tkble  of  thewbmd.  S-the  itairwmy  to  the  upper  obtmben.  E~entnuia*  to  the  chambers. 
Eiekiel'i  temple. 


T-the 

1, 2,  etc.,  the  chamben  attef 


Smend,  Bertholet,  and  especially  Comill,  in  their 
CJommencaries,  have  done  mnch  to  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty.— We  have  secondary  sources  in  Josephns  S 
and  tne  Mishnic  tract  MidJoth,  but  these  are  valu- 
able chiefly  for  Herod's  temple ;  for,  even  when 
describing  the  temples  of  Solomon,  Ezekiel,  and 
Zerubbabel,  it  is  Herod's  which  they  have  in  mind. 
Josephns  has  also  a  strong  passion  for  exaggera- 
tion, especially  when  the  glory  of  the  temple 
is  concerned.  In  matters  of  sue  and  measure- 
ment his  imagination  seema  almost  as  free  as  waa 
Ezeldel's.* 

1.  Plan  and  Dimensions  of  Solomon's 
Templk. — Fergusson  f  says  that  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  a  cop^  of  the  tabernacle,  the  dimensiona 
of  the  latter  bemg  doubled,  and  such  other  changes 
made  as  were  necessary  in  a  fixed  aa  compared  with 
a  portable  structure.  Bdt  the  resemUanoeaao  often, 
eapecially  in  former  times,  pointed  out,  are  accom- 
panied by  difierences  of  an  important  character — 
as  in  the  poroh,  the  two  pUlaia  Boaz  and  Jachin, 

•  lChi8"-u.  /SlOhzai^ 

rEik  40-42  and  In  part  48  and  46. 
^nt.  TDi.  lU.,  XT.  zL  S  It. ;  &/ V.  V.  !-«. 

•  Bee  BoUiMon'i  BRP*  L  277  (. 

{ Sartt  Ttmslmttfth*  Jmm,  p,  Mt. 


suggests.  But  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  wall 
separating  the  htkdl,  or  Holy  Place,  from  the 
da>ir,  which  in  Ezekiera  temple  waa  6  cnbita 
thick,  d  The  building  looked  towarda  the  east. 
It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  this  arrangement 
may  have  been  due  to  the  form  of  the  hill,  which 
made  it  much  more  suitable  to  build  west  to  eaat 
than  north  to  south. 

The  tanctuary  structure. — The  temple  bnilding 
had  three  parts,  or  rather  two  and  a  porch  which 
b  not  reckoned  as  a  portion  of  the  house.  The 
arrangement  and  numoer  of  the  chambers  is  con* 
jeotund,  being  based  on  what  we  know  of  Ezekiel'a 
temple. 

Tne  larger  of  the  two  parts  of  the  house  is  the 
Mkal.y  the  dmrS  being  the  smaller.   The  Mkdl 

slK6>|20h8'.  The  latter  paiMgt  don  not  give  the  betght. 
fi  Ezk  41*. 

r  B»kiU  la  probably  the  eame  aa  the  Accadlan  *i/at, 
'  great  houae,'  aa  Bchmder,  Hanpt,  and  meet  AnyrlologiMa  hoUL 
It  may  mean  properly  a  hali  (AJSL,  July  1801,  p.  844  B.).  Bee 
the  Oif.  Hib.  IMO.  on  the  word.  Though  uied  in  other  eeneee, 
it*  commonest  meaning  li  that  at  the  Holy  Place  (ihpX  wfaioh 
b  the  later  Mnn.  In  thia  arthfle  MbU  has  alwv*  tUs  mmw 


t  DMr  (T3^)  Is  the  term  empkved  in  KiagiioririMiatslh* 
panllel  parts  at  Ohcon.  Is  oHmi  caUed  •BtiT  «<  Bolhs'  (jt^ 
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was  an  oblong  rectangle  40  cnbita  from  west  to 
east,  and  20  cubite  from  north  to  south.  The  dJSAr 
was  ft  cube  measuring  20  cubits  in  all  three  direc- 
tions. Since  the  whole  house  was  30  cnbits  high— 
the  house  (n'30)  including  M,hSl  and  <fc!Mr— there 
must  have  been  10  cubits  of  space-room  on  the  top 
of  the  dMr,  this  being  used  probably  for  storing 
purposes,  Uioogh  Ewald  says  it  was  inaccessible 
and^empty. 

Stieelitf  and  Orfinetoen  Ti«w  the  iiMr  h  •ztanudtar  lowar 
tbw^e  htltil  by  10  oubita,  but  1 K  e>  nyi  tlM  whole  faooM 
bad  »  height  of  80  onUta.  KorU  and  lien  held  that  the 
Midi  bad  an  inaide  heitrhtot  SO  cnbtts  only,  and  that  od  the 
top  of  the  whole  house  there  was  an  upper  room,  00  oabiti 
in  lecEth,  for  keeping  the  relioe  of  the  tabemacle.a  They  —j 
further  that  the  Chronicler  meana  thia  upper  apaoe  by  hia 
rte'jun  QjXX  ri  iwipSt).  But  how  oouldiuch  an  upper  chamber 
be  reached,  and  why  do  we  nefer  read  about  It  or  about  the 
means  of  getting  at  Itt  The  chambers  about  the  housed 
reached,  takingthe  three  storeys  together,  to  UonUta.  Above 
these  wen  the  windowe  ;)>  but  t)>ere  would  be  scant  room  for 
tbs  windon  between  the  roots  of  the  chamben  and  the  caiUng 


word  is  said  in  Kings  about  the  hdght  of  ths 

S>rch,  but  in  2  Ch  3*  it  is  said  to  be  120  cubits, 
ut  such  a  stmctore  would  have  been  called  a 
Vifjp  (tower)  and  not  a  d^k  (porch).  The  propor- 
tions, 20,  10,  120,  are  impossible  on  both  seethetio 
and  statical  grounds.  There  is  certainly  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  or  we  have  another  ezsunple— a 
gross  one  here — of  the  lore  of  exaggeration  to  which 
the  Chronicler  is  pt<me  when  describing  the  sancto- 
axy  and  its  worship.  It  is  most  natural  to  think 
of  the  porch  as  having  the  same  height  as  the 
house ;  and  it  is  not  stated  in  1  K  6,  because  that 
would  be  inferred  by  the  reader. 

WalU. — There  is  no  information  nven  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  but  it  must  have  been  sub- 
stantial, because  they  had  rebatements  of  a  cnUt, 
or  at  least  of  half  a  cubit,  at  each  successive  storey 
of  chfunbers.a  It  could  be  diminished  therefore 
by  2  cubits,  or  at  least  by  one,  without  any 
material  change  in  the  appearance.   Ezekiel  gives 


Cubits 


ns.  S.— siOTim  or  tbi  nurLS,  hokth  to  bodtb. 


of  the  bonse  It  the  latter  were  but  tO  cubits  above  the  floor. 
The  Chronicler  does  not  say  where  his  lir'ji^  were  placed,  and  it 
Is  most  probable  that  by  them  we  are  to  noderstand  the  D'S^f, 
or  the  diambeis  ranged  along  the  tluM  ildas  ot  the  house. 

The  porch. — In  front  of  the  bouse  and  continuous 
with  it — the  two,  indeed,  forming  one  tnulding — 
was  the  porch,S  which  was  not  considered  a  part  of 
the  house.  Its  length,e  east  to  west,  was  10  cubits ; 
its  breadth,  north  to  soutii,  being  the  same  as  the 
breadths  of  the  house,  vix.  20  cubits.    Not  ft 

Jerome  connected  the  word  with  the  Hebrew  in 
(dtAAer)  'to  speak,'  and  followed  the  LZZ  -c^ii/wHirH^,  in 
rendering  it  mmtlum  {onuiuli  •adet).  It  is  really  derived  from 

the  root  m  need  in  Arab.,^  J  (T)  'to  be  behind.'  80  dMr 
T3^-what  is  behind;  that  is,  what  lies  to  the  west,  the  east 
beiiig  called  D'lj^  or  what  Uea  to  the  front.  Just  as  the  south  is 
the  right-hand  side  OrP;)  and  the  north  the  left-handed  (^ito^ 
DMr  is  the  older  term,  and  in  the  LXZ  ot  1  Kings  and  in 
!  Oh  8U  «»  fiL*  it  is  simply  transUteiated  tmfiilf  and  tmfiif. 
DMr  occurs  also  In  Fs  t8)>,  pah.  also  2  K  loac  (tor  V^l 

aSOhS*.  /iSesbelow. 

ylKe^  ioymCIMm). 

I  In  the  01,  length  and  breadth,  when  med  «(  a  lurtaoe  of 


the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  his  temple  as  6 
culnts.^ 

In  1 K  gu  the  oedar-covered  walls  are  said  to  liave  flgnrsi 
carved  on  them  of  knops  and  open  flowers ;  but  this  vene  is  not 
in  the  hXX,  and  it  breaks  in  upon  the  aooount  ot  the  UUl  In 
v.n  and  ot  the  dMr  in  v.»,  besides  repeating  what  has  been 
saidinv.u.  Probably  thia  carving  was  Oie  work  ot  a  later  Ung, 
a  later  editor,  by  mistake,  ascrlUng  it  to  Solomon.  Tet  in 
v.»  the  doors  of  both  hOSl  and  dMr  are  said  to  hava  been 
adorned  with  figures  of  oherublm,  patan  trees,  and  open  flowars ; 
and  the  verse  is  above  suspicion. 

Hoofing.— Ywy  little  is  told  us  concerning  the 
roof  of  the  house.  1  K  6*^  y  is  made  by  Bilhr,  Keil, 
Thenius,  in  their  Comm.  and  Treatises,  as  also  by 
the  Targ.,  Peslt.,  Vulg.,  and  Arabic  verrions,  to 
refer  to  the  covering  of  the  roof.  But  Bendngei 
and  the  LXX  take  it  to  mean  the  covering  or 
wainsootting  of  the  walls ;  and  IKTi  shows  that 
the  same  verb  certainly  can  be  used  of  the  walls, 

two  dimensiont,  mean  the  greater  and  amaller  ipaamismaot 

respectively. 

»1K8».  /9Rsk41».  ^  . 

V  'He  covered  the  booss  with  bsams  and  planks  o<  cedar..' 
I  'And  It  (the  throne  poreh)  was  ooveied  with  aadar  tnm 
tkior  to  floor.' 
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—which  Thening  is  inclined  to  deny, — and  that  it 
probably  is  so  nsed  in  this  passage.  Yet,  as 
Thenins  objects,  the  wainscottmg  of  the  walls  is 
described  in  6".  V.*  is  otherwise  awkward  in  its 
present  position ;  and  it  is  hard  to  make  out  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  translated 
'beams  and  planks.' a  Probably  the  verse  is  an 
interpolation. 

1  K  6"/3  in  the  EV  has  the  word  'ceiling'  in  it. 
Instead  of  'walls'  we  most  read  '  beams'  :y  'from 
the  floor  of  the  honse  unto  the  beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing.' We  thus  learn  that  the  ceiling  had  oedar 
beam?,  but  that  is  all  we  learn  about  it. 

Bat  these  beams  must  have  been  covered  with 
stone,  probably  the  hard  limestone  of  which  the 
walls  were  built,  to  protect  the  honse  from  the 
rain.  In  the  tiiree  most  rainy  months  there 
descends  as  much  rain  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  average  rainfall  upon  any  simuiar 
area  in  Great  Britain  throughout  tne  year. 

Was  the  roof  jUU  or  gaSle-formedt  Most  cer- 
tainly it  was  flat,  as  all  ancient  temples  and  houses 
were,  and  as,  with  hardly  an  exception.  Eastern 
houses  continue  to  be  np  to  the  present  time.  The 
custom  with  regsird  to  private  houses  is  to  have  a 
parapet  all  around  the  roof  to  prevent  persons  who 
are  on  the  much-frequented  roofs  from  falling.9 
Certainly  no  other  kind  of  roof  than  the  flat  one  is 
hinted  at  anywhere  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  any  other 
known  in  the  primitive  East.  It  is  remarkable  to 
find  leading  Rabbinical  writers,  followed  by  Lnnd.c 
Hirt,  Schnoase,  Winer,  and  Thenius,  plead  that 
the  roof  was  gabled.  Hirt  arciies  that  there  were 
spikes  on  the  roof  to  keep  on  the  birds,  and  that 
the  roof  was  overlaid  with  gold.  But  he  gets 
these,  as  perhaps  also  hia  gable  roof,  from  the 
temple  of  Herod. f 

Inner  tupporta  or  net  f — It  is  uncertain  whether 
inside  the  house  theiie  were  pillars  to  bear  up  the 
roof.  In  the  Mkdl,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  likely 
there  were  such  supports,  as  the  walls  were  30 
cubits  high,  and  a  roof  of  wood  and  of  stone  would 
be  in  great-  danger  of  tumbling  unless  there  were 
something  besides  the  walls  to  keep  it  up. 

FersuMonii  ugnei  for  tnch  pOlkrs,  and  he  thlnke  there 
would  be  eight  m  all,  four  on  each  iide  of  Oie  houie,  one  be- 
tween each  couple  of  table*  and  lampetaadaf  Such  an  ar- 
langement  would,  he  think*,  piomote  at  ooo*  arcliitectur*! 
effect  and  the  atabllity  of  the  structure.  Be  refer*  to  1 K  lO^V 
but  the  word  rendered  pillans  mean*  'lopport,'  and  the 
parallel  word  in  Chn)n.;i  mean*  'highway*?  though  it  i* 
rendered  in  BY  *  terrace*.'  There  I*  *o  much  doubt  a*  to  what 
i*  meant  that  til*  pamg*  cannot  be  made  to  ouiy  what  Is  pat 
uponitk 

The  material  of  which  the  house  and  ita  ap- 
pendages were  built  was  the  white  hard  limestone 
which  abounds  in  the  country,  and  which  can  be 
polished  like  marble ;  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of  muble. 
The  slabs  used  were  prepared  at  the  quarry 
before  they  were  brought  to  the  temple,  so  that 
there  waa  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  bouse  while  it  was  in  ouild- 
ing.^ 

The  inside  walls  of  the  house  were,  aa  aeen 
before,  overlaid  with  cedar  plank8,r  on  which  were 

»  n'33,  n'^^^. 

^  '  And  he  built  the  walla  of  the  houae  within  with  board*  of 
oedar,  from  the  floor  of  the  houae  unto  the  wall*  of  the  ceiling.' 
r  ni-iip  tor  Mrp  with  T.XX,  Then.,  Keil,  Blhr,  Stada,  Bam., 

and  II 2  Ch  SI. 

>  Dt  22a,  Jg  16".         i281(orS2«)k      C  See  art  PumACLi. 

D  TempUt  o/tht  Jew,  p.  2S  t. 

f  On  the  table*  and  lampetands  tt  tha  Atfdl  ■■•  below 
under  'Content*  of  htkal.' 

I  'And  the  king  made  of  the  abnug  tree*  piBart  lor  the  houae 
of  Jehovah,  and  tor  the  king**  hou*e.' 

»  nj^np.    •  X  2  Oh  0U  rfVpD. 

^itei.  E\ninat$ek.m.m,ji.i\8t»a»iZATwm.ia«), 

and  Benzinger  (Com.  <n  toe.)  doubt  the  genuinenea*  of  thl* 
Ter*e.  It  come*  into  the  mlddl*  d  the  aooouBt  ol  tb*  lid* 
ehamben  (**e  art.  QnaaaTX 

f1K«1». 


carved  'knops'  and  'open  flowers.'    As  to  the 

fold  said  to  cover  the  inside  of  the  honse,  a  see 
elow  under  'The  gold  covering  of  Solomon's 
temple'  (p.  700"). 

The  floor  of  the  house  was  probably  made  of 
hewn  stone  of  the  same  material  as  that  of  the 
walls.  But  this  stone  floor  was  covered  with 
cypress /}  wood,  as  the  walls  were  with  cedar;  so 
that  nowhere  inside  could  the  stone  be  seen. 

Chambers  surrounding  the  house.y — In  every 
side  of  the  house  except  the  east  there  were 
chambers  S  arranged  in  three  storeys.  Thev  did 
not  go  around  the  porch,  as  Grttneisen  said,  for 
the  house  only  is  mentioned  ;  nor  were  there  any 
on  the  east.  We  are  not  told  how  thick  the  waifs 
of  these  chambers  were,  how  many  in  number  the 
chambers  were,  nor  is  anything  said  of  their 
arrangement.  For  such  details  and  others  see 
EZEKIBVS  TSMPtB,  below.  Similar  side  rooms 
have  been  discovered  at  BiisNimroud.f  The  beams 
on  which  the  upper  storeys  were  constructed — made, 
no  doubt,  of  cedar  wood — rested  upon  rebatemente 
in  the  temple  wall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wall  from 
being  built  into— tiie  honse  being  too  sacred  for 
thati"  The  temple  wall  so  boilt  would  therefore, 
at  the  roof  of  the  first  chambers,  according  to  most 
writers,  recede  half  a  cubit,  and  at  the  roof  of  the 
next  row  of  chambers  it  would  recede  another  half 
cubit.  The  opposite  wall — ^that  built  specially  for 
the  chambers — had  a  corresponding  rebatement. 
So  KeU,  Stade,  Now.,  Benz.,  and  most;  and  at 
least  symmetry  is  secured  by  this  arrangement. 
Theniusq  and  others  think  the  whole  rebatement 
of  one  cubit  at  each  storey  took  place  in  the  house 
wall,  and  it  seems  to  tha  present  writw  that  this 
is  likeliest,  as  not  a  word  is  written  abont  rebate- 
mente in  the  chamber  walL 

The  chambers  on  the  ground  were  6  cubito 
broad,  those  on  the  middle  storey  being  6,  while 
those  on  the  top  atorev  were  7  cubito  broad.  The 
chambers  were  entorea  from  the  court  on  the  south 
side  through  a  door  9  (Fig.  2,  E).  In  Ezekiel's 
temple  there  were  entrances  on  the  north  as  well 
as  on  the  south.  From  the  lowest  storey  one 
ascended  to  the  others  by  means  of  a  ladder  and 
trap -door,  and  not,  as  used  to  be  thought,  by 
means  of  a  winding  stair :  of  such  winding  stairs 
tiie  ancient  East  was  quite  ignorant-t  The  nistory 
ia  silent  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  windows 
in  these  chambers.  Probably,  however,  there 
were,  and  they  would  be  of  the  same  kind  aa 
those  of  tiie  house.  See  below  concerning  these. 
The  chambers  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the 
storing  of  the  furniture,  vessels,  and  other  things 
belongmg  to  the  temjple.«    In  them,  too,  were 

? laced  some  relics  of^  the  wilderness  worship.X 
K  8*,  however,  has  many  signs  of  having  been 
tampered  with.  Of  'Levites'  as  distinct  from 
'priests,'  Kings  knows  nothing.  Nor  does  Kings 
show  acquaintance  with  any  tent  bosides  that 
boilt  by  David  for  the  arlcju  '  Tent  of  meeting,'  r 
if  genuine,  must  have  the  sense  it  bears  in  J£  (Ex 
33^  Nu  11"  12<)  and  not  in  P. 

Window*.  —  There  were  no  windows  in  the 

^I'Viyi  K8»»j  not'flr,'a»EV.  rlKB". 

)  Ipx;  (fM  TlX)  ahould  be  read  with  LXX,  BStt,  Now.. 
Ben*.,  eta,  J/^x.  The  word  occur*  in  no  other  place.  If  re- 
tained it  can  but  mean  'atorey,'  lit.  iriiat  i*  quead  outCPlf- 

I  Feigoaaon,  Hittory  of  ArcMUetmt.  C I  K  ()■. 

n  See  hia  diagram,  Taf  el  U.  Ilg*.  2  and  5  (at  the  end  of  Oom.X 
f  IK  Cl>  correcting  'middle  —fint  ocourrenoe— to  'loweMt 
with  LXX,  Targ.,  and  nearly  all  writer*. 
iSeaStade,  ^iTITiiLUSfl.       «1  K  7*1 1 2  Oh  II. 
klK8<,2ChC*.  ^lKl*2>S«,cl.t8|H'. 
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temple  as  the  temi  'windows'  is  now  understood. 
In  Bible  times  glass  was  not  used  for  what  are 
called  windows;  nor  ia  it  so  used  at  the  present 
time  in  Eastern  countries.  Indeed  the  mam  pur- 
pose of  the  apertures  translated '  windows '  is  to  let 
impure  air  out  and  pure  in,  rather  than  to  give 
light  to  the  house.a  Considering  the  thickness 
of  the  walls — 6  cubits,  or  say  9  ft.,  in  Ezekiel's 
temple — it  would  have  been  cufBcult  for  the  light 
to  enter.  In  most  Eastern  houses  the  lamps  are 
kept  burning  night  and  day ;  it  is  by  them  that 
the  house  is  lighted.  This  was  true  probably  of 
the  temple  as  well. 

In  1  K  0*  th*  windows  are  described  as  2atMMil/>— moat 
Eastern  windows  an  —and  beatned  :r  besides  Uie  latticed 
oorering,  there  were  beams  used  to  protect  the  opening  and  to 
(otm  the  framework  of  the  window.  Various  other  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  windows  liave  been  suggested.  The  Taig.,  Pesb., 
several  Babbinical  wiiten,  Luther,  and  others  liare  rendered 
'  windows  broad  within  >  and  narrow  i  without.'  Eeil  explains 
as '  windows  with  closed  beams' ;  Cs.  whose  lattices  cannot  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  as  the  lattices  of  ordinary 
windows  could.  C  For  a  statement  and  examination  of  other 
Tlews  gee  the  Oomm.  ol  Thenius  and  Eeil,  and  aapedalljr 
Keil's  valuable  treatise  on  Solomon's  temple. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  size  of  the  windows, 
nor  is  it  stated  in  what  part  of  the  walls  they 
were  made.  The  chambers  sarronnding  the  house 
reached  a  height  of  16  cubits — 5  cubite  being  the 
height  of  each,  if  we  are  to  infer  from  Ezekiel's 
temple.  If,  therefore,  the  windows  of  the  house 
looked  directly  to  the  outside,  they  must  have 
been  some  20  cubits  from  the  ground.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  chambers  had  wmdows  as  well ;  and 
in  that  case  the  house  windows  might  have  looked 
immediately  opposite  to  those  of  the  chambers,  and 
hare  been  put  in  three  parallel  rows.  This  is 
quite  powible,  as  we  are  not  told  the  number  or 
the  position  of  the  windows.  There  was  perhaps 
a  row  of  windows  above  the  chambers  as  weU. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  there  were  no 
windows  in  the  dibtr,  and  1  K  8"i;  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  this.  The  difficolty  of  having 
windows  between  the  uppermost  roof  of  the  cham- 
bers and  the  ceiling  of  the  tUSitr  is  pointed  out. 
But  this  difBculty  is  not  insuperable,  for,  assuming 
the  chambers,  between  them,  to  reach  a  height  m 
16  cubits,  there  would  still  be  a  space  above  of 
several  cubits  for  the  windows.  If,  however,  the 
windows  of  the  house  looked  immediately  upon 
those  of  the  ehambera,  the  difficulty  in  question 
disappears. 

Z>oor«.— Both  Mha  and  diblr  had  doorfl.9  We 
are  not  told  what  size  they  were,  but  in  Ezekiel's 
temple  they  were  10  and  6  enbits  broad  rosncc- 
tively.i  How  high  they  were  is  not  said.  The 
M/cM  door  was  square,*  while  that  of  the  debir 
was  pentagonal.  \    The  door  of  the  hSkdl  was 

s)^Vo,  lit  'a  perforated  spaoe,'  *a  bole,'  tram  S^^Q-'to 
piertse  or  perforate.' 

/iD'^DK,  Ut. 'ahnk'  The  AnUo  word  tor  such  windom  to 
OuMkUc. 

r  D'Vip^— piob.  pass.  ptcp.  ol  denan.  verb.  There  is  no  need 
to  slter  the  vowels  as  Benringer  does,  reading  Ofijff  '  beams.' 

t  O'c;^— such  as  could  be  seen  tiuongh ;  of.  ^'Pf^Q  'to  look 
at  from  an  eminenoe.' 

fDl|iB|;,  Ut-'shut'  CSKIS>M)B«>«. 

•I  'Jehovah  has  said  that  lie  would  dwell  la  the  thick  dark- 
ness.' Ct  Ps  18"  ■  He  made  darkness  his  hiding-place,  his 
pavilion  round  about  him ;  darkness  of  watais,  thiok  olouds  of 
the  BUee.' 

a  1  K  8ss,  reading,  as  LXZ,  Yulg.,  Than.,  and  Bsoa,  ntip 
lApf'^ '  beanu  made  into  a  square.'  ' 

X  It  is  better  so  to  understand  n  VPQ  ia  1 K  an.  Oea,  (Tkss. 
L  42ir.),  Keil,  Bihr,  Then.,  and  Bott.  take  the  aumaials  In 
1  K  on-M  to  denote  some  traction  of  either  the  width  of  the 
wall— Oes.,  Keil,  and  B&hr^-or  ot  the  entrance  wall  0>mbs, 
poets),  as  Then,  and  Bottcher.  Bat  no  writer  wouU  choose 
this  way  of  expressing  this  ids*.  It  Is  tar  better,  with  the 
BabUs,  Stade  (ZATWTSL  p.  148X  aid  Boislnger,  to  ' 
tba  words  as  aboT*. 


made  of  cypress  wood,  its  poets  being  of  olive 
wood.  The  door  of  the  dihtr  was  of  ouve  wood. 
Both  doors  were  divide<l  into  two  horizontal  halves ; 
but  the  two  leaves  thus  formed  were  in  the  case 
of  the  hikdl  door  further  divided  vertically,  each 
into  two  folds,  which  were  j6ined  by  hinges.  It 
was  not  therefore  needful  to  open  the  whole  leaf 
in  order  to  enter  the  hiksl. 

The  dlbir  door  had  two  leaves  only  without  the 
subdivisions,  because  it  was  not  opened  and  shut 
as  was  the  outer  door,  but  was  always  kept  open 
according  to  Keil,a  though  he  says  Uie  veil  kept 
the  interior  hidden.  See,  however,  below,  and 
also  Veil. 

Ezekiel's  temple  had  the  same  construction  for 
the  Mkal  and  dibir  doors,  viz.  that  which  seems 
to  have  obtained  for  the  h£kal  door  alone  in 
Solomon's  temple./!    This  is  the  more  atriking. 


na,  4.— a>  mtttuh  roiDn>«  doob,  sbowiiis  vonoai  Dmsm.» 

as  the  idea  of  sanctity  is  more  strictly  recognized 
in  Ezekiel's  temple.  Not  at  all  improbably  the 
inner  door  of  Solomon's  temple  was  constructed 
exactly  like  the  other,  thougn  this  is  not  stated 
owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  writer.  Upon  both 
doors  were  carved  cherubim,  palm  trees,  and  open 
flowers; 2  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  toat 
the  walla  had  such  figures  on  them  (see  'Walla'). 

In  t  Oh  Si«  it  is  add  there  was  a  van  betor*  the  door  of  the 

dibtr,  corresponding  to  that  ot  the  tabeniaole.<  la  Zentb- 
babel's  temple  there  was  such  a  veil,C  and  it  was  tUs  whick 
gave  rise  to  the  veil  ot  the  tabemaole,  and  canaed  tba  Chrooicler 
to  transterit  to  the  first  temple;  but  Kings  saors  DoUiing about 
it,  though  Thenius,  approved  by  Biefam,*  brings  tiie  woid  Inta 
1  K  eugy  arbitrarily  altering  a  very  dilBoalt  text ;  the  text  b, 
bowevw,  probably  an  interpolation,  as  8tade,<  Now.,i  and  others 
hold,  nie  veil  was  an  Invention  ot  the  tlins  whan  the  sacred 
had  to  be  more  rigidly  separated  from  the  protane.  It  «-bs 
quite  poestbly  introduced  into  the  pre-exilio  temple  attar  8ol» 
mon's  thna,  though  ot  that  we  know  nothing  daanitely.a 

of  Solomon,'*  Umph. — The 
following  parts  of  the  temple  are  sidd  to  have  been 
overlaid  with  gold  :  (1)  the  walls  of  the  dii>ir;\ 
(2)  the  walla  of  the  htkal  ha.  (3)  the  floor  of  the 
whole  house  ;v  (4)  the  altar  before  the  dtbtr 
rbnt  the  support  for  this— 1  K  8'">— is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  LXX,  and  it  shows  otherwise  strong 
marks  of  being  an  interpolation.  Far  better  with 
Stade  {  and  Benzinger  omit  the  clause.  With 
it  goes  the  puzzle  of  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the 
'  altar  belonging  to  the  dlbir.'  He  0*  speaks  of  an 

>  Der  IWst,  75.  ^  Ksk  4I*t. 

yHerx  and  Ewald  have  held  tbat  the  two  laavas  ol  the  MMI 
door  were  divided  horiaontally  only.  But  the  epithet  OIT}^ 
•going  around  each  other'— supports  tiM  Urst  view ;  widoh  li 
that  defended  by  Thenius,  Keil  (Comm.X  snd  Benstager. 

>lK«n».  lExZsnr..  CSeeTn, 

nBWB*  VSOk  I ZATW lii.  p.  14!I. 

<fl<6.  ilr«dLii.tL       «8eeVB^andcf.  TanaasM 

A1K8I0.  MlKSiit  |2ClhSK 

•  1K«M.  |X.,lTiriU.  14S 
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altars  belonging  to  the  dtbtr,  hat  this  error  arises 
from  the  above  interpolated  elanae  rightly  rejected 
by  Stade  and  Benzinger] ;  (6)  the  oberaDim ;  /3  (6)  the 
leaves  of  the  door.7 

It  la  probable  tl»t  the  itatemait  cboat  (Udlng  li  a  Ut« 
addition  in  all  the  above  iiutancea,  and  that,  in  Solomon's 
temple.  It  had  no  place.  It  ii  signiaoant  that  in  every  one  of 
the  paoa^^  in  queation  there  an  other  Indication*  which 
awaken  suapicion  (for  detail*  coniult  Stade,  ZATW  iiL 
140ff.X  When  Shiahak,  Ung  ol  Egypt,  attacked  and  conquered 
Jemaalem,  he  took  away  the  treaaure*  of  both  temple  and 
palace :  the  golden  ahield*  are  diatinctly  named,  but  not  a  word 
occur*  about  the  gold  of  the  walls,  etc.'  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
overcame  the  king  of  Judah,  and  took  from  Jerusalem  the 
gold  and  silver  and  the  temple  vessels,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  bis  stripping  walls,  etc.,  of  the  gold  that  covered  them.i 
Similarly,  Ahat  in  his  extiemi^  took  the  oxen  on  which  the 
brasen  sea  rested,  and  also  other  things(2K  lea  17)l  One  would 
eicpeat  to  read  ol  his  purloining  the  gold  that  was  so  oonspiouou* 
it  it  covered  walls,  doors,  inner  altar,  cherubim,  and  even  floors. 
When  Hezekiah  stripped  the  doors  and  pillats  of  the  temple.  In 
ordertomake  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (IK  UIK),  nothing 
is  written  about  there  being  any  gold  given^Uiou^  of  comae 
thia  is  not  denied  either.  ■  Gold^  In  the  EV,  aa  the  italics 
indicate,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.— Eiekiel's  temple  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  of  this  gold-overlaying.  In  short,  apart 
from  the  suspicious  reference  named,  we  have  no  allusion  in 
the  subsequent  history  to  this  gold  covering.  In  post-ezilic 
timsa  the  wealth  of  Solomon  was  grsaUy  exaggerated,  just  ss 
his  wisdom  and  power  were,  among  Arab*  aa  well  as  Hebrews,  In 
yet  later  days.  It  was  felt  by  those  who  made  the  additions  r* 
gold  that  Solomon's  exalted  character  demanded  them.  Beside*, 
the  P  ubemsde  was  pictured  as  plentifully  supplied  with  gold : 
this  would  afford  a  strong  motiva  lor  maUng  gold  moa«  ooo- 
spiouous  in  Solomon's  temple. 

2.  The  Pattern  ob  Sttui  of  Abchitkotubk 

IN  WHICH  THE  TEMPLB  OF  SOLOHOKWAS  BUILT.— 

Those  who  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  thia 
point  hare  held  opinions  widely  apart,  showing 
tliat  the  data  are  inadequate  for  «  elear  and  tell- 
able decision. 

Some  Williams,  etc.)  have  toond  the  model  of  Solomon's 
temple  among  the  Qreeks.  TIirapp,{  de  Togui,ii  Thenius,( 
and  Benzinger  (  pronounce  the  architecture  of  the  temple  to  be 
Egyptian.  Benunger  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  temple  of 
Amon  KA  at  Kamak,  together  with  a  plan,  in  order  to  show  how 
icuch  Solomon's  temple  resembled  this.  Be  calls  spedal  atten- 
tion to  the  threefold  division  of  porch,  UtSl,  and  dAtr  which 
obtained  in  both  temples.  Nowaiok.  on  the  other  hand,  polnta 
out  that  this  aame  feature  charactenaea  the  ancient  temple*  ol 


Sicily .«  Theniu**  diagrams  at  the  end  of  his  valuable  Com- 
mentaiy  00  Kings  are  all  baaed  on  Egyptian  originala,  and  ha 
is  controlled  throughout  his  OonmienUiiy  and  treatise  by  the 
idea  that  the  first  Jerusslem  temple  was  a  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  PuohsteinA  and  Nowack/u  argue  for  a  Syrian  origin. 
W.  B.  Oobbr  makes  the  Syrian  factor  the  prinopal  one,  aa 
indeed  Puchstein  does,  only  the  latter  oontends  that  Aatyrlan 
art  waa  originally  Syrian. 

Feiguason  {  pronounces  tb*  problem  Inaoluble,  only  that  be 
says  Egypt  isoutof  th* question.  He  thhika  that  either  tb* 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  or  Phoenicia  was  the  meet  likely  bom* 
of  the  temple  architec^ture.  But  he  doe*  not  give  any  argument* 
of  weight  to  support  his  opinion. 

Friedrich,«  Penot  and  C)iipiez,r  and  W.  B.  Smith  p  trace  tb* 
style  to  PhcBnioia.  The  fact  that  Hiuk,  the  arUacer  (1  E  Tl"-, 
2Ch  21*^),  was  a  Phoenician,  though  connected  with  Israel, 
lends  strong  nppcMrt  to  th*  laat  vMw,  and  Fugoaaon  1*  not 
againatlL 

The  natural  oonclnaon  to  come  to  ia  tiiat  dther 
Phoenician  or  Syrian  art — it  is  hardly  poaaible  to 
distinguish  these  two — was  that  followed  in  the 
construction  of  Solomon's  temple;  but  the  argu- 
ments and  Ulnstrations  adduced  by  Benzinger, 
Cobb,  and  others  go  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  sacred  aichitectnie 
of  the  Semitic  world  and  of  Egypt. 

Content*  of  tht  htkOi.  —  In  front  of  the  dibtr 
was  an  altu-shaped  table  on  which  the  Shbw- 

•  eu^ariiiwt  ia  certainly  'altar'  not  'censer.'  80  Bleek, 
Lfinemann,  Kaita,  Weatoott,  Delitaaofa.  eonfm,  of.  Biaaan- 
thai  and  EV. 

^1K6«.  ylKSKM.  )lKMIi. 

iSK14i«.  {^«M(Mity*ruaaI*m. 

•  X«  TtnmA  da  Jtfftmltm,  I  Com.  and  Appendix. 
iBtb.AnA.t86.                      m  Htb.  Areh.  &.  p.  St,  n.  t. 
kJahrit,  dm  KatmrUohm  imtiAtn  urMM.  IiiiUM$,  voL 

vli.nt.1. 

<>2r«fr.  ilrek.  U.  S4.  p  Or^iM  AMMi,  Mt. 

{  T»n>plt$qftluJtm,Tf.  8S. 

«  Ttmmtl  u.  PaUut  SaUmufi,  DmtmlHir  fhimltMUrKwiuL 
w  Bitarr<ifArt  jmSanUmta,  agrtm,  mtAtIa  Miner,  p.  mi. 
/  B»ci/a.  BrO  *,  art.  'Tampia' 


BREAD  was  set  as  an  offering  to  God.  a  This  is 
not  the  altar  of  incense,  as  KeU,^  Biihr,7  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities  contend,  for  we  do  not  find 
such  an  altar  named  or  implied  in  any  pre-exilic 
document.8  There  was  no  such  altar  m  Ezekiel's 
temple,  nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  See  Ben- 
zinger, Heb.  Anh.  p.  401  n.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  in  the  latter  temple  a  table-like  altar  of 
shewbread,e  which  is  more  fully  demribed  than 
that  of  the  first  temple.  See  art.  Incense,  toL  ii. 
p.  467*. 

Acootdio^f  to  1  K  7<Me  tb*  following  were  also  mad*  and  set 
in  the  Mkat:  (1)  a  golden  altar,  the  altar  of  incense ;  (2)  a 
table  for  the  shewbread :  (S)  ten  golden  Uunpetands,C  Ave  on 
the  right  side  and  five  on  this  latt ;  (4)  lamp*  tor  these ;  (fi)  many 
other  smaller  things. 

But  these  verses  have  all  the  appeatanc*  ot  being  by  a  Utor 
hand,  for  th*  purpose  ot  heightening  the  Impression.  In  1  K 
6»  the  Mkal  is  said  to  contain  the  altar-like  table,  but  thara  Is 
no  hint  of  anj'thing  besides  being  in  this  part  of  the  house. 
Ohroniolese  has,  however,  a  parallel  account  to  1  K  7*^.  Jer 
62i>  refers  to '  lampstands '  9  as  taken  by  the  Chaldwans,  but  in 
the  parallel  account  ot  2  K  26  nothing  Is  said  ot  lampstands. 
If,  bowevw,  the  writer*  ot  Jer  B2U,  1  E  7<»**,  and  2  Ch 
were  under  the  influence  ot  P,  they  would  have  spoken  ot  on* 
lampstand,  such  as  obtains  In  P's  tabernacle,  and  not  ot  ten. 
There  must  have  been  some  ground  tor  the  traditioD  ot  Ui*  ten 
lampstands.  Probably  thea*  did  exiat— but  brasen,  not  golden 
one*— in  Solomon'*  tem|^*,  or  they  were  added  aoon  after,  tor 
ther*  muBt  have  been  aom*  way  ot  lighting  the  interior  ot  Ui* 
hooa*.  lliey  would  be  kept  burning  day  and  night,  a*  bona* 
lamp*  In  th*  Eaat  are  at  th*  preaent  day.i  They  might  have 
bean  fixed  upon  pedeatal*,— the  Eastern  fashion,— but  most 
likely  they  were  set  on  the  ton  tablea  about  which  we  read  In 
<  Oh  «■.«  Keil,  however,  maintains  that  these  table*  war*  tor 
th* abawbrsad :  but S Ch  UU S8>* aaam  toahowthat  tbarawM 
but  one  anch  table. 

Coatentt  of  the  dlMr. — After  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  completed,  the  ark  X  was  brought  from 
the  city  of  David  at  the  south-east  of  the  temple 
hill,  and  placed  in  the  dibtr,  which,  using  the  later 
name,  is  explained  as  the  Holy  of  Holies./!  It 
was  carried  by  the  priests,  though,  according  to 
the  older  history  of  2  S  6",  priests  were  not  oon- 
sidered  the  only  proper  bearers  of  the  ark. 

The  ark  Is  said  to  have  oontained  nothing  except  the  two 
tables  ot  the  Law.,  In  David's  time  and  &lomon's  th*  ark 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  Involving  in  some  way  tb* 
Divine  presence,— •*  a  kind  ot  numen  vrenmi.  Stade,  Bans., 
Nowack,  and  many  others  think  that  the  ark  held  originaUy  a 
atone  which  waa  oonaidered  to  repreaent  Jehovah,  and  that  tt 
waa  at  a  time  later  than  Solomon's  that  it  oontiined  or  waa 
believed  to  contain  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

In  He  9*  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron'a  rod  are  said  to  hav* 
been  In  the  ark.{  Nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  la  thia  aald,  though 
tbeae  artidea  are  spoken  ol«  as  being  laid  up  befor*  th*  ark 
ot  tb*  tabemaol*.  The  writer  ot  HeSrsws  hasoabk  aid*  til* 
onmmnn  belief  ot  the  later  BabUav 

Oretahadowing  the  ark  were  two  huge  chem- 
bim,p  each  being  10  cubits  hieh,  i.e.  exactly  half 
as  high  as  the  ceiling  of  the  dibtr.  These  had  two 
wings  apiece,  each  oeing  5  cubits  broad.  These 
wings  were  outstretched,  the  outer  ones  touching 
the  walla,  the  inner  ones  reaching  to  each  other. 
The  four  winga  of  S  cubits  each  were  stretched 
from  wall  to  wall,  extending  along  the  whole 
width  of  20  (-4x6)  eubite.  The  ark  had  ita  place 
under  the  two  inner  wrings.  On  the  form  and 
aignificanoe  of  these  cherubim  see  CHERUBllf. 

a  1  K  flW)  renders  the  last  part  of  this  vene,  'And  he  mod* 
(not  overlaid)  an  altar  of  cedar' :  so        Then.,  Bens,  etc 

fDer  Terns.  Salom.  178f.  v  Oer  Temp.  Sttlom.  IMf. 

Thus  Ewald  (Oesdk.  ill.  m),  Tbanius,  StMl*  (^ATW  UL 
It,  less.),  Nowack,  Benxinger. 
I  Elk  4m. 


C  Not ' candleatickx.'  The  BlUe  knows  nothlngot  *c 
or  ol  'candlesticks.'  Bender  In  all  oases.  In  OT  and  hi  NT, 
■  lamps'  and  'lampstands.' 

s20h4i»'>>.  irM\s}. 

I  The  light  in  th*  tempi*  of  BhBoh  was  kept  bandoc  dniag 
th*  night  only  (lSS>)k 

« 'He  made  also  ten  tabi**,  and  plaaad  fham  Im  Hw  hSM, 
llv*  on  tb*  right  sfala  and  flv*  on  th*  l*ft ' 

xi^W'ohaat';  .1^  (an  Egyptian  woidX  sassaing  •>  hoDow 
vaaad/ls  tb*  wa>d  for  NflaV*  atk. 

MiKSt.  >lKa*. 

•  Ex  18M4 181^     17W,  Dt  ua. 
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In  Z K  18<  It  la  Koorded  Out  HezeUab  'removed  the  high 
places,  and  brake  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherah ;  and 
ne  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Hoses  had  made ;  (or 
unto  those  days  the  children  ol  Israel  did  bum  incense  to  it.' 
MThere  In  the  temple — il  in  it  at  all— this  symbol  o(  deity  was 
kept  wc  have  no  Intimation.  The  bilet  notice  la  Interesting, 
however,  as  showing  to  how  late  a  time  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped Jehovah  in  tba  (onn  ol  some  material  object.  Bs*  art. 

NiaUSHTlK. 

The  etmrt.a — Keil  and  the  older  authorities 
generally  hold  that  there  was  an  outer  teanj^e 
courts  as  well  as  an  inner  one.7  What  can  De 
said  tor  this  view  is  well  said  by  Keil  in  Der 
Tempel  Salomos,  p.  114  ff.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
history  and  description  of  Solomon's  temple  are 
concerned,  we  know  of  hut  one  temple  court,  the 
other  courts  mentioned  not  being  temple  courts 
at  all.  The  epithet  'inner,'  when  employed  to 
derignate  the  temple  court,  gets  its  meaning  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  greater 
court,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  latter. < 
This  one  court  is  called  by  the  Chronicler  the 
'  court  of  the  priests,'  <  but  under  the  influence  of 
later  ideas  and  usages  Ezekiel  was  the  first  to 
think  of  reserving  a  court  for  the  priests,  and  in 
the  later  temples  his  conception  was  carried  out. 
It  was  owing  to  stricter  notions  of  holiness,  and 
the  belief  in  a  more  urgent  need  for  Jehovah  to  be 
approached  through  His  appointed  ministers,  that 
Cfod's  house — the  place  where  He  dwelt — came  to 
be  safeguarded  by  a  walled  space  into  which  priests 
alone  could  enter.  But  in  Solomon's  day  and  for 
a  long  time  afterward  such  conceptions  were  un- 
known. No  need  was  therefore  thought  to  exist 
for  more  than  one  temple  court. 

The  greater  court — of  which  the  temple  court 
formed  a  part — was  surrounded  by  a  wall  made  of 
three  layers  of  hewn  stone,  and  on  the  top  of  them 
a  layer  of  cedar  planks,  the  latter  probably  gable- 
shaped,  so  that  the  water  might  fall  to  the 
ground. {*  Keil  and  others  think  the  cedar  planks 
Ktood  upright,  making  a  kind  of  railing.  There 
was  the  same  sort  of  waJl  around  the  temple  court, 
ns  well  as  around  the  court  below,  in  which  the 
royal  palace  stood. 

Mo  intormatton  Is  supplied  about  the  extent  of  Uie  court. 
Ezekiel's  inner  court  was  100  cubiu  square;  9  and  Keil  ttiinb 
the  court  in  question  hod  the  same  size.  But  it  must  be 
rememl>ered  that  the  court  about  which  Keil  is  thinking  was, 
like  EzeUel's,  (or  the  prUitt  alone :  the  one  and  only  court  o( 
Solomon's  temple  was  (or  the  ptapU  as  well  as  (or  the  priaU.  1 
The  Rabbis  say  that  the  temple  court  was  187  cubits  tram  east 
to  west,  and  1S5  cubits  from  north  to  soutti.  They  get  these 
figures,  however,  from  the  second  temple,  and  moraovar  they, 
too,  believed  that  the  first  temple,  like  the  othen,  had  an  outer 
court. 

We  are  left  equally  In  the  dark  as  to  the  /omt  of  the  court. 
Judging,  however,  from  other  templee,  we  should  expect  it 
to  he  rectangular,  it  not  a  square.  Hirt  and  Orflnelsen  say  the 
front  or  east  side  at  it  formed  a  semicircle ;  but  this  is  simply  a 

Euess.  The  tact  that  so  little  is  said  concerning  the  court  shows 
ow  small  was  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  this  early  time. 

Gates  of  the  court. — No  court  gates  are  named 
in  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  is 
natural  to  think  that  there  was  a  gate  on  the  south 
side,  for  it  was  on  that  side  that  the  royal  p^ace 
lay,ic  and  the  king  would  enter  by  that  gate.  It 
is  possible  that  the  people  also  had  to  enter  the 
sacred  enclosure  through  this  southern  gate.  But 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  gntes  on  the  north 
and  east  also,  as  there  were  in  Ezekiel's  temple.  \ 
We  have  evidence  that  for  some  time  b^ore  the 
Exile  there  were  gates.  In  Jer  SS**  we  read  of  a 
'  third  entry  into  uie  house  of  Jehovah,'  and  three 
keepers  of  the  threshold  are  referred  to  in  Jer  62**, 

mtay.  Tba  later  term  Is  n^.         ^  n)lr(ip  ^7  Edc  Id*. 
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2  K  25".  But  these  references  are  not  conclusiTe 
as  to  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple.  Moreover, 
we  read  of  a  northern  gate,a  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  '  upper  gate  of  the  nonse  m 
Jehovah,' J3  the  'upper  gate  of  Benjamin,'Y  and 
'  the  altar  gate,'  S—eo  called  because  to  this  the 
people  brought  their  ofTerines.  Assuming  that  the 
same  gate  is  meant  in  aU  these  passages,  we 
gather  from  2  K  16**  that  it  was  built  by  Jotham 
(B.C.  740-736) ;  moreover,  it  is  called  a '  new  gate.'  t 
It  could  not  therefore  have  been  made  in  Solomon's 
time,  though  it  might  have  taken  the  place  of  a 
much  older  ^te.  In  1  Ch  9>*  an  eastern  gate  is 
named,  and  it  is  called  '  the  king's  gate,'  probably 
because  the  king  used  it  either  principally  or  ex- 
clusively.i*  We  have  supposed  that  Solomon  would 
be  more  likely  to  enter  through  a  south  ^te,  about 
which,  however,  we  know  nothing  oertau. 

The  floor  of  the  court  was  paved  ;  at  least  it  was 
BO  in  Ahaz'  day  (B.C.  736-728),  for  it  was  upon  the 
pavement  that  he  set  the  brazen  sea  after  he  had 
taken  away  its  proper  supporti;  The  Chronicler  9 
says  it  was  paved  from  tne  ver^  first.  Ezekiel's 
outer  court  was  pared  for  60  cubits  all  round  the 
outer  wall,  except  on  the  west ;  1  and  it  is  likelj 
that  his  inner  court  was  paved,  for  the  other  la 
caUed  the  lower  pavement,  implying  the  existence 
of  a  higher.  According  to  Smend,*  the  whole  of 
Ezekiel  s  inner  court  was  paved. 

Contents  of  the  cottr^.  —  The  Altar  of  Bnrnt- 
dferinj.— We  have  in  Kin^  no  account  of  the 
making  of  this  altar,  though  its  existence  is  implied 
in  1  K  8**,  where  it  is  called  a  '  brazen  altar, and 
in  2  K  16"'',  where  we  read  that  king  Ahas 
ordered  Urija^i  the  priest  to  set  aside  the  brazen 
altar  that  was  in  tne  '  forefront  of  the  house '  \ 
in  favour  of  a  new  altar,  built  according  to  an 
As^rrian  model  which  the  king  saw  at  Damascus. 
In  2  Ch  4>  it  is  said  that  Huram  Abi,  the  temple 
artist,  made  an  altar  of  brass,  20  cubits  in  both 
length  and  width,  and  10  cubits  high.  Beyond 
the  instructions  thus  given  we  know  nothing 
authentic  of  this  altar.  Its  being  made  of  brass 
was  contrary  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,/^  and  is  probably  due  to 
contact  with  surrounding  peoples.  Keil  r  tries  to 
save  the  character  of  Solomon Wmaintaininc  that 
the  inside  of  the  altar  was  maoie  up  of  earth  and 
unhewn  stone,  and  that  its  outside  was  alone  of 
brass, — brass  plates,  he  says.  But  such  an  altar 
could  hardly  be  called  one  of  brass. 

Keilf  reconatructa  the  altar  according  to  vdiat  we  know  o< 
the  altar  of  the  tabernacle.  Host  modem  authorities  recon- 
struct it  In  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  Ezekiel's  altar.« 
But  neither  procedure  is  a  safe  one ;  certainly  not  the  former, 
since  the  whole  account  o(  the  talwmaele  is  concelrcd  under 
the  influence  of  late  ideas  and  practices.  Nor  is  it  Mfe  to 
argue  from  Ezekiel's  to  Solomon's  altar  of  burat-offerlng ;  for, 
assuming  that  the  prophet's  oonception  wis  governed  by  what 


he  tud  seen  of  the  pre-ezillc  temple  at  Jerusalem,  yet  many 
changes  are  likely  to  nave  been  made  between  Solomon's  time 
and  uiat  of  the  prophet.  Some  of  these  an  known  to  ns,  and 


have  already  ooms  under  our  notice.^ 

The  altar  of  the  first  temple  stood  probably  at 
the  spot  where  David  erected  an  altar  after  the 
plague  was  stayed./i  Indeed  this  altar  might  have 
been  the  verjr  one  that  David  raised,  though 
2  Ch  4'  is  against  this  supposition,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  temple  was  new. 

The  Brazen  Bea.t — ^Between  the  house  and  the 
altar,  but  towards  the  south,  was  the  Brazen  Sea 
(called  also  'the  Molten  Sea'  and  simply  'the 
Sea ').   See  Sea  (  Brazen  ). 

The  IiaTera.r— On  each  side  of  the  altar,  at 
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the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  temple,  there  were 
ten  hrazen  stands  on  wheels,  with  brass  basins 
set  upon  them  (see  the  very  elaborate  article, 
with  Ulostrations,  entitled  '  Die  Kesselwagen  des 
salom.  Tempel,'  by  Stade,  in  ZATW,  1901,  p. 
146 ff.).  They  were  filled  with  water,  which  was 
nsed  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  flesh  that  was 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  water  in 
them  was  obtained  from  the  brazen  sea.  Or  it 
may  be  that  both  the  brazen  sea  and  also  the 
lavers  were  snpplied  direct  from  the  stream  men- 
tioned in  Ezk  47\ 

In  1  K  7«>  (R  2  cm  411)  we  are  told  that  Haram  made  also 
pota,s  shovelajs  and  badiia,r  but  It  i*  not  stated  when  theae 
wen  kept. 

Of  any  additional  ohamben  in  the  conrt  beddee  those  around 
the  house  the  Biblical  aooounts  say  nothing.  There  is  no 
mention,  for  example,  o{  obainbers  lor  sactiflcing,  tor  washing 
the  eacrificial  flesh,  for  storing  the  instruments  used  In  saorl- 

fidn^,  etc. 

Babbinical  writers  say  there  wen  eight  stone  tables  on  the 
north  of  the  altar  of  bumt-oftering,  fastened  to  the  naTemsntby 
twenty-four  iron  rings.  Lund.)  who  follows  Jewish  authori- 
ties far  too  slavishly,  gives  details  of  these  tables,  depending 
upon  lUs  Jewish  guides.  If,  however,  these  tables  obtained  at 
all.  It  was  in  the  temple  of  Herod  alone,  with  which  Jewish 
writen  wen  familiar,  and  from  which  far  too  freely  and  on- 
critically  they  drew  oonolnstons  concerning  the  temple  o< 
Solomon. 

Suhtequvnt  history  of  Solomon's  temple. — Solomon 
did  not  mtend  the  temple  he  built  to  be  a  rival  to 
the  already  existing  high  places  of  the  land,  much 
less  did  he  intend  by  his  sanctuary  to  supplant  the 
many  others.  For  long  after  his  tune,  as  the  genu- 
ine Books  of  Kings  show,  the  bimOth  or  high  ^aces 
had  the  stamp  of  approyal  as  much  as  Uie  Jeru- 
salem sanctuary.  The  writings  of  the  early  pro- 
phets make  this  vety  clear.  From  Amos  and 
Hosea  we  see  that  the  people  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  made  pilgrimage  to  Beersheba  in  the 
pouth  (Am  S",  ot.  8",  Hos  4"  (text  as  amended  by 
Wellh.,  No w^ etc)),  and  that  thev  worshipped  there 
and  at  Dan,  Bethel,  and  other  places  (Am  4*  6*  8", 
Hos  lO'*)  without  incurring  blame,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  locality  of  the  sanctuaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  sacrificed  at 
Gilgal  as  well  as  Jerusalem  (Hos  4" ;  but  text  dub. , 
see  Wellh.  ad  loe.).  The  opposition  to  the  bamSth 
arose  from  the  superstition  and  immoralitjr  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  the  danger  of  worshipping 
the  Canaanito  deities  to  which  they  were  origin- 
ally consecrated.*  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
tomple-worship  of  Jerusalem  is  as  strongly  repro- 
bated by  Isaiah  as  worship  at  the  bSmSth  is  by  Amos 
and  Hosea,  and  for  a  similar  reason ;  see  Is  1,  etc. 
Elijali  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  his  face  against 
these  local  cults ;  but  the  first  to  make  any  attempt 
to  suppress  them  was  Hezekiah  (B.C.  729-629).f' 
But  the  high  places  continued  to  be  recognized 
imtil  about  b.C-  621,  when  Josiah  (B.C.  640-609) 
employed  vigorous  measures,  and  for  the  most  part 
succeeded  in  stamping  them  oaUti  More  and  more 
the  temple  became  the  centre  of  the  nation's  life, 
religious  and  political,  especially  after  the  return 
from  exile  (see  Smend,  Alttest.  Jteligionsgesch. 
216  f. ,  230  f.,  315  f.,  438  it,  and  especially  his  article 
vaSK,  1884,  p.  689  f.). 

In  2  Ch  20*  mention  is  made  of  a  'new  court' 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Jehovah  before  which 
Jehoshaphat  stood;  an  outer  court  could  hardly 
have  existed  at  this  time ;  probably  the  Chronicler 
is  influenced  by  the  temple  of  his  own  day. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  following  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  temple :  (1)  the  new 
gate  made  by  Jotham ;  9  (2)  the  supplanting  by 
king  Ahaz  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offermg,i  ana  the 
removal  by  him  of  the  brazen  oxen  on  which  the 
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brazen  sea  rested  ;  a  (3)  the  taking  away  by  Heze- 
kiah of  the  gold,  ete.,  of  the  house. /3  But  worse 
than  that  of  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah  was  the  conduct  of 
Manasseh,  for  he  caused  altars  to  be  raised  in  the 
court  to  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  an  image  to  be 
put  in  the  house  of  Jehovah.^  Moreover,  he 
erected  abodes  for  hierodules,  m  which  women 
wove  tents  for  the  Asherah,  these  tents  to  be  put  up 
in  the  sanctuary,  i  He  had  also  horses,  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  kept  in  a  part  of  the  inner  coiirt-s 
Josiah  purged  the  temple  of  these  abominations,f 
but  unfortunately  bis  life  was  cut  short  at  Megiddo 
in  the  war  with  Egypt,  about  B.C.  609.  i;  Twelve 
years  later  Jerusalem  was  attacked  by  the  Chal- 
oaeans  under  their  king,  Nebuchadrezzar.  0  In  b.c. 
586  Jerusalem  and  ito  temple  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  whatever  of  value  remained  in  the 
temple  was  carried  to  Babylon-t  Thus  ended 
the  first  temple  after  an  existence  of  over  fonr 

iL  EZBKIMVS  7£jri>£A— Ezekiel's  programme 
for  the  new  State  and  temple  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  sights  he  had  seen  in  the  Etoly  City, 
and  the  events  amidst  which  he  moved.  Hence 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  temple  that  was  to  be 
is  helpful  in  understanding  what  the  temple  was 
immediatelT  before  its  destruction.  In  a  less  de- 
gree, less  tnan  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  an  aid, 
too,  in  reconstructmg  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

But  Ezekiel's  tem^e  obtains  its  chief  significance 
from  its  relation  to  the  future.  The  legidation  set 
forth  in  the  last  9  chapters  of  Ezekiel  represento 
an  intervening  stage  in  ritual  and  theological  con- 
ceptions between  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  and 
the  Priestly.  In  Ezekiel's  ideal  picture  the  temple 
and  its  priesthood  stand  in  the  very  foreground. 
Some  items  in  his  programme  could  not  be  realized. 
For  instance,  the  territory  in  which  each  of  the  12 
tribes  was  to  dwell  is  marked  out,  but  the  12 
tribes  did  not  return.  Again,  the  temple  buildings 
did  not,  and  could  not»  occupy  exactly  a  square  of 
500  cubits  each  way. 

The  description  of  Ezekiel's  temple  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  40^-43''  and  parts  of  the  following  chapters. 

The  text  is  often  very  corrupt,  sod  has  to  be  oonJeotunUly 
emended.  Bottcher's  Probm  aUUt.  SdirifttrlMrung  (188S) 
and  Tbenius'  Com.  on  Kings  an  very  serviceable  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  text.  The  Commentaries  of  Smend  and  of  Comill  an 
of  the  utmost  value  in  the  same  direction :  especially  ComiU's 
monumental  work,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  text.  One 
cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  Oomul  wera  less  wedded  to 
the  text  implied  in  the  T<XY.  We  ought  not  to  omit  noticing 
the  Commentaries  of  Keil,  Bertholet,  and  Kraatzsohmar,  all  of 
which  the  present  writer  has  found  helpful,  mon  partioulariy 
that  of  BerOiolet 

H&vemick  in  his  Commentary  on  Eeekiel  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  account  of 
Solomon's  temple  it  is  the  house — including  M&al 
and  dibtr — ^which  receives  most  attention ;  out  in 
the  description  of  Ezekiel's  temple  it  is  the  external 
circumstances  that  stand  out  most  prominently, 
such  as  the  courts  with  cells  and  doors,  the  guard- 
rooms, chambers,  ornaments,  dresses,  and  the  lika 
The  house  is  but  slightly  touched  upon.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  both  temples  the  house 
was  in  ul  essentials  identical :  the  diflerence*  and 
additions  were  in  the  external  parts. 

1.  General  Arranoement.— Solomon's  temple 
was  but  one  part  of  the  complex  of  royeJ  buildings 
on  the  eastern  hill.  It  was  enclosed  in  the  great 
court,  as  were  the  royal  palace,  the  house  inhabited 
by  his  Egyptian  wife,  and  other  erections.  In  thia 
temple  court  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  gather 
ing  to  offer  sacrifices.  Priests  and  people  mingled 
aronnd  the  altar  and  in  the  immediate  precincts  of 
the  house.  In  Ezekiel's  time  no  palace  and  no  State 
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buildings  were  needed.  The  space  on  which  these 
had  Imen  btiilt  was  now  devoted,  accordingly,  to 
tliat  oater  court  which  is  the  grand  featnre  of  this 
nev  temple.  Israel  had  suffered  for  want  of  proper 
reTerence.  God  had  not  been  worshipped  with 
becoming  respect.  His  bouse  had  been  desecrated, 
the  sacrifices  profaned.  Now  the  house  was  to  be 
shut  off  from  secular  buildings.  In  close  proximity 
to  it  the  priests  alone  were  to  be  allowed ;  it  was 
only  in  tiie  large  outer  court,  which  stood  where  pre- 
viously the  royal  buildings  were,  that  the  common 
people  could  gather.  There  was  to  be  a  new  land 
separated  to  i^hovah,  and  cut  off  on  the  west  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  rapid  Jordan  anid  its 


conscMjuent  freedom  from  practical  restraints.  Thf 
area  it  covered  was  a  square  600  cubits  a  on  each 
side.  The  proportion  2 : 1  obtains  largely.  The 
gateways  are  60  cubits  long  and  25  broad.  The 
house  with  walls  and  chambers  had  a  length  of 
100  cubits  and  a  breadth  of  60.  Between  the  house 
and  the  3  inner  gates  was  a  square  of  100  cubits 
each  side.  A  glance  at  the  plan  below  will  show 
the  thoroughly  symmetrical  character  of  the  whole. 
From  square  to  square  is  60  cubits. 

The  temple  area  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  (g  h  i  j ) 
6  cubits  high  and  of  the  same  thickness./}  In  the 
centre  of  the  N.,  £.  and  S.  walls  there  were  gate- 
ways y  (6  GO).  Just  oppoedte  to  them,  towards 


200  MtO  MO  3S0 

m.  S.—m«!WD  rua  ot  buuil's  Turu.) 


«M  Cubits. 


tBt]'llM«DOonip«Miiwinn«.  O  O  O'the  S  onter  gates.  a>  QI  CP 'the  S  Inner  ntea,  PP'— priestar  oella.  B' 
(lUkS  and  dfblr).   A  ■>  altar  of  bnmt^etiniti.  Tb«  Domben  aroaad  the  oator  walls  mark  the  oalla 


>tlMhoan 


8,  or  rather  lakes.  But  of  that  all-holy  land  the 
temple  hill  was  to  be  first  secured  as  a  kind  of 
ttrAmOh  a  or  flrat-frnits.  An  enclosed  land  was  to 
have  its  sanctuary  enclosed — nay,  doubly  enclosed, 
the  inner  enclosure  for  the  priests  alone.  It  is  no 
doubt  this  idea  of  the  holinees  of  Jehovah  and  His 
house  that  prompted  the  prophet,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  time  ana  people,  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 
upper  hill  for  nis  temple,  and  to  snbstitnte  the  outer 
oonrt  for  Solomon's  all-encompasring  great  court. 

A  leading  feature  in  Ezeldel's  temple  ia  its 
lynmutfff  t  this  is  due  to  its  ideal  oharacter,  and  its 

■  nonp,  of.  Mn  UiK  18UC  aa. 


the  inude  and  exactly  100  cubits  distant^  there 
were  three  gates  of  the  same  construction  leading 
into  the  inner  court  >  (C  6*  C).  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  inner  court  was  the  house,  embracing 
both  htkal  or  Holy  Place  and  dibtr  or  Most  Holy 
Place  (H).  In  our  more  detailed  description  we 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  the  ang^  showed 
the  temple  to  the  prophet  in  the  vision.  We 

aExk  4SU  Dot'rewta'aairr.  The  LXX  hM  ibiiptr  iOO,  but 
in  T.  IT  it  has 'oobit*,' which  should  be  iindentood  in  v.i'LMtlM 
general  measurements  and  other  panagec  eliow. 

SEzk  M>.  V  See  below  (or  tall  desortpUeo. 

The  plan  is  ad^>(ed  tram  BeniinKer's  Sefr.  ^rek.  3M.  ]taa> 
sb^wwkai^lils tnm  Btsda,  OMdk.  it.  fL  IhtiqiianssisdH 
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begin,  therefore,  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  outer 
court. 

The  first  thing  ve  encounter  as  we  approach  the 
eastern  gateway  ia  the  ascent  by  7  steps  a  to  the 
level  of  the  outer  court,  which  was  higher  than 
the  ground  outside.  At  the  inner  gate  there  was 
a  correaponding  flight  of  steps  which  conducted  to 
the  inner  court,  but  here  tliere  were  8  steps /3  not  7. 
In  a  similar  way  an  ascent  of  10  steps  had  to  be 
made  before  the  house  could  be  entered.Y  The 
whole  constituted  thus  three  terraces,  all  which 
would  yield  a  commanding  view  from  the  moun- 
tains and  high  ground  around,  and  from  the  lowest 
court 

Height  <t^  Km— AooordinK  to  Elk  tV  th*  10  •tep*  leading 
Immediately  to  the  houee  wen  equal  to  an  elaTation  of  6  oubita, 
i.t.  eaoh  itigp  waa  |  of  a  oaUt  hlglk  Hm  otiiar  atapi  wan 
probalilr  ol  tbs  mm  hdcht. 


no.  6.-^  evna  un. 


Having  reached  the  topmost  of  the  steps  in  front 
of  the  outer  gateway,  we  enter  the  gateway  itself, 
which,  as  is  common  in  the  East,  has  rooms  on 
both  sides,8  though  it  has  none  above,  such  as 
are  often  found  in  Eastern  countries,  and,  indeed, 
not  seldom  in  Europe.  First  of  all  we  enter  the 
threshold*  (7^,  an  open  space  with  a  length  (E. 
to  W.)  of  6  cubits  1)  and  a  breadth  {'  of  10  cubits. 

Passing  beyond  the  tlireshold,  we  find  right  and 
left  of  us  guud-rooms  i  in  which  the  temple  otficers 
were  stationed  to  keep  order  and  to  watch  the 
house.it  These  were  four-square,  the  side  being  6 
cubits.  Five  onbits  further  on  there  were  two 
identical  guard-rooms,  and  the  same  distance  yet 
farther  to  the  west  tliere  were  two  more.  There 
were  thus  six  guard-rooms  in  all  ( Fi^.  6,  &  &  &  &  6 

No  door*  are  mentioned  as  belongmg  to  the  guard- 
rooms, but  it  is  probable  that  on  the  sides  towards 
the  outer  court  there  were  doors.  On  the  inner 
side  of  each  guard -room  there  was  a  'border'  (RV) 
or  'barrier 'X  (Comill,  Bertholet,  A.  B.  Davidson) 
(see  Fig^  6,  t»  n),  of  one  cubit  thickness.  The  purpose 
of  this  barrier  was  to  enable  the  sentry  to  see  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  gateway  without  being 
jostled  by  the  crowd  that  passed  in  and  out.  Of 
its  form  we  are  told  nothing,  but  it  was  probably 
simply  a  straight  stone  wall,  a  cubit  in  thickness 
and  D  cubits  across.    Between  the  guard-rooms 

>Bik4oe,aLMa.M.        figa.  yW»il». 

}  1 8 18M ;  oL  Lagraid,  Win.  and  Ba».  S7,  and  not*. 

•  ne  4o>. 

;  I<enKth  in  Exekiel  is  greater  dimension,  breadtb  the  mailer 
dimension. 

n  i.t.  the  breadth  ol  the  outer  wall,  with  wUoh  It  nui 
parallel 

i  Bertholet  (see  on  40>l. »)  Klve*  no  good  reaaon  tor  making 
the  breadth  (Kiiekiel's  length)  other  than  10  oubita.  His  mia- 
applied  Ingenuitv  ariica  from  his  aooaptanoa  ol  MUk  wUob 
Smend  and  Oomiil  rightly  reject. 

•  40>,  AV  •  litUe  cha-nbar' ;  BT  'lodga^'  •gnsid  obambar.' 
slK14»,al.SKUi  ASl3|l*«m 
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there  were  'posts'  (EV)  or  '  wall  fronts'*  (A.  B. 
Davidson)  (Fig.  6,JJJ  J),  which  from  guard-room 
to  guard-room  were  5  cubits.  There  were  four  in 
all — ^two  on  each  side.  The^  use  was  purely  archi- 
tectural. At  the  west  end  of  the  guard-rooms 
there  was  a  second  threshold  0  {T),  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  the  other,  but  acting  as  threshold 
to  one  entering  from  the  outer  court,  as  the  other 
did  to  one  entering  from  the  outside. 

We  now  enter  the  porch  (P),  an  empty  space  8 
cubits  long  (E.  to  W.),  e  (f,  and  20  broad  (N.  to  8.),y 
ki.  The  breadth  of  the  gateway  all  along  ita 
length  was  10  cubits,!  except  where  the  barriers 
occur:  these  occupying  a  cubit  each  side  would 
reduce  the  distance  between  the  guard-rooms 
from  barrier  to  barrier  (mmnn)  to  8  cubits. 
The  length  of  the  gateway,  leaving  oat  the  steps, 
which  are  not  counted,  was  60  cubita,e  and  it  was 
wholly  roofed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  guard-rooms  and  intervening  '  posts'  required 
windows.  The  length  of  the  gateway  ia  thna 
nuidenp— 

Ontar  thnahoU  (T)  at  6  ouUta. 

>  guard-rooms  (tf  0  0)  18  » 

■  'poets' or'wallfronta'(y«0  .  •  .  10  „ 
Imiertbreehokl(I")n«      .     .     .     .    0  « 

Porch  (P)ed   .    8  » 

<I>Osta^or'wiUtn>nts'(./V')(l«      .     .    t  „ 

IMal  .  Moublta 

TFiincIotof.— According  to  Ezk  40"  there  wera 
windows  in  the  guard-rooms,  in  the  'posts'  be- 
tween them,  and  in  the  porch.  Those  of  the  guard- 
rooms looked  out  into  the  court,  and  lighted  at 
once  the  rooms  themselves  and  also  the  adjoining 
gateway.^  The  windows  in  the  '  posts '  extended 
all  through  their  thickness  of  6  cubits.  If  theae 
posts  were  solid  walls,  it  must  have  been  so,  and 
not,  as  Davidson's  diagram  v  represents,  a  mere 
opening  on  the  outside  wall.  On  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  windows  see  above.  There  must 
have  been  windows  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
porch,  and  probably  the  'post'  walls  had  them 
too.  See  Fig.  6.  'The  end  'posts' (d  e)  had  palm 
trees  engravml  on  them.tf 

The  uorth  and  south  gates  are  said  to  have  been 
exactly  like  the  eastern  gate,  and  so  did  not  need 
separate  description. 

Outer  court.— VoT  remarks  on  the  function  and 
significance  of  the  outer  court  see  abora.  And 

y  TMwidtb  ol  the  porch  (N.  to  B.)  is  not  given  In  the  UT.  Ia 
Eu  itfl^t  however,  we  read, '  He  made  also  posts  of  flO  cubits.* 
Klletoth,  followed  by  Reng.,  Keil,  SchrBder  (Lange),  Perrot  and 
0hlpiez---{8ee  their  reetoratioii8}---and  others  defend  the  text  as 
it  stands.  The  two  '  poets '  at  the  end  ol  the  porah  were  Ilka 
ohuioh  steeplea— so  says  Kllefoth ;  and  it  was  such  gate  pillars 
that  suggested  our  church  steeples.  But  the '  poets  'In  question 
formed  no  part  of  the  sanctuary,  as  church  steeples  usually  do : 
unless.  Indeed,  KI.  ms  thinking  of  the  eampamU  or  bell-tower 
ohorches,  such  as  ia  to  be  seen  at  Chiohester,  sto.  It  is  tar  mora 
sensible  to  emend  the  text  with  the  aid  ol  the  LXX,  and  to 
read,  '  And  h*  measund  the  poroh  (changing  O'V'V  '^H"*  to 
c^'t;  'fifint)20onUti';  <a  In  breadth— the  other  measurement* 
have  been  sriven :  thus  Smend,  Oomill,  Davidson,  and  Bertholet. 
This  would  leave  fi  cubits  for  the  two  side  walls,  is.  ZiouUt* 
apiece.  The 'Jamba' or  posts  towards  th*  outside  (d*)  an  i^d 
to  have  had  a  thlokneas  of  1  oubitSL 

)40">. 

I  Ezk  The  statement  In  that  the  gateway  was  S6 
cubits,  though  supported  by  the  Venions,  is  in  direct  collision 
with  v.u,  and  must,  with  Smend  and  Comill,  be  rajeoted  as  an 
Interpolation.  Bott.,  Hits.,  Hav.,  and  Keil  ntain,  how*v*r, 
and  sxpUin  thus :  the  whole  gateway  (iSt)  oonrtrt«d  of  a 
covered  portion  at  each  end,  with  an  unrooted  spec*  in  th* 
middle.  It  Is,  th«y  hold,  the  covered  part  that  i*  maant  In 
T.u.  But  It  ao,  why  is  this  not  statsdf  B*rthol*Vk  dateno* 
ot  th*  words  nquin*  a  non-natural  intupntatioo  at  tha 
vefs*. 

CThe  'bantor*  waa  probably  a  wall  snffldently  low  (rar  tha 
light  to  pas*  OT*r  It  Than  is  nothing  in  the  text  oppoaed  to 
this.  Th*n  might  hav*  baen  windows  In  ttMfaanisritsali;  (hi* 
is  lik*Iy  il  th^SMfriar  walls  w*n  h^L 

•  Olg«.ft,m.  IKiSmM'*^ 
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for  conndtvatioiis  showing  that  the  first  temple 
had  bat  one  court,  see  '  Court '  under  SOLOMON'S 
Tejiplb.  The  outer  court  was  comparatively  free 
from  buildings.  Besides  the  north,  east,  and 
south  gates,  it  had  30  cells  a  ranged  along  its  outer 
walls. 

The  10  odii  (Fig.  6,  1.  S.  S,  etc.)  which  went  uonnd  the 
court  wen  used  lor  keeping  utensils  and  provisions,  and  served 
also  as  residences  for  the  priests.|3  They  were  also  used  for 
sacriflcbl  feasts.  The  ancient  high  places  had  connected  with 
them  a  festive  chamber,  where  saorUlcial  meals  wen  partaken 

'  we  an  not  told  the  tixe  of  these  cells,  nor  how  they  wen 
distributed.  A  stone  pavement  extended  from  the  outer  wall 
to  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  gatew»8,  is.  44  cubits, 
which  with  the  width  of  the  wall  (6  cubits)  made  fiO  cubits. 
The  cells  are  said  to  have  been  'upon  the  pavement,'  which 
seems  to  mean  tliat  they  had  the  pavement  for  floor.  But  the 
preposition  rendered  '  upon '  means  prevailingly  '  to,'  t  and  the 
Hebrew  permits  the  translation :  '  the  cells  were  attached  to 
the  pavement,'  i.t.  they  were  placed  at  the  termination  of  the 
pavement  without  being  on  it.  But  the  analogy  of  other  cells 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  these  were  attached  to  the 
boundary  waU.  TaJdng  this  for  granted,  the  prophet  it  quite 
silent  as  to  how  they  were  arranged. 

Most  authorities— Stade,!  Benzinger,C  Nowaokn  (both  the 
latter  follow  Stade  closely),  Davidson,  Perrot  and  Ohipiez,  Keil, 
eta^lace  10  oells  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  rides,  leaving 
the  west  side  for  the  Mnydnf  (Fig.  S,  B).  Five  an  supposed  to 
be  on  each  side  of  the  respective  outer  ntes.  This  answers  well 
to  the  symmetry  so  characteristic  of  Ezekiel's  temple.  Orelli 
and  Bertholet— the  latter  treads  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Basel  colleague— allocate  six  of  these  cells  to  the  west  side,  8  on 
each  side  of  the  frtnydn  (£).  There  are  then  8  on  each  of  the 
remaining  S  tides,  4  on  one  side  of  each  gate  and  4  on  the 
other.  Tne  binydn  occnpying  but  a  small  part  of  the  western 
wall,  leaves  room  enough  for  3  cells  on  each  side  of  It.  The 
words  '  chambers  and  a  pavement'  made  for  the  oonrt round 
aimU,!  support  the  plan  of  nutting  cells  on  each  of  the  4 
rides,  unless,  indeed,  with  Ellefoth  and  Oomlll,  we  limit  the 
words  '  round  about '  to  the  pavement. 

Opinions  are  (Uvided  also  as  to  the  way  In  which  the  cells 
stood  in  relation  to  one  another.  Keilx  maintains  that  the 
cells  on  each  side  of  the  north,  east,  and  south  gatea  were  but 
rooms  in  one  building,  like  the  rooms  of  a  house.  Be  has  there- 
tore  on  bis  plan  but  6  buildingt  for  the  SO  cells,  6  cells  in  each. 
But  in  that  case  we  should  nave  expected  to  read  of  6  build- 
ings, and  not  merely  of  80  cells.  Davidson  separates  the  cells 
by  an  Intervening  tpaoe.x  Stade,  Bens.,  Now.,  Oielli,  Berth., 
and  Perrot  and  Ohipiei  Join  the  cells,  putting  a  mere  wall 
between  them ;  and  this  Is  the  likeliest  view,  for  on  Davidson's 
conception  then  would  be  a  considerable  waste  of  labour  tad 
imiti'r*'!  in  the  extra  walls  nqulred. 

Pavement, — The  pavement  already  spoken  of  is 
called  the '  lower  paTement,'M  from  wnich  one  would 
infer  that  the  inner  and  upper  court  i>  was  also 
paved.  Smend  concludes  from  2  Ch  7*  and  Arts- 
teas'  letter  that  the  whole  of  the  inner  court  was 
paved.  Comill  rejects  the  words  as  an  interpola- 
tion, though  on  purely  subjective  grounds. 

Kitchens. — In  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
outer  court  there  was  a  kitchen  in  which  the  sacri- 
ficial meals  were  got  ready,(  the  size  of  each  being 
40  cubits  long  by  30  broad.  The  '  ministers  of  the 
house 'o  boiled  in  them  what  the  people  brought 
to  be  sacrificed. 

The  Inner  Court. — The  inner  court  was  for  the 
priests  alone ;  and  its  being  thus  exclusively  used, 
and  there  being  more  than  one  court  at  aU,  marks 
a  new  step  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  As  compared 
with  the  outer  and  larger  court,  the  inner  was 
crowded  with  buildings  having  to  do  with  the 
temple  service,  particolars  of  which  will  be  found 
below.  From  the  external  margin  of  the  outer 
walla  to  the  walls  of  the  inner  court  there  was  a 
distance  of  160  cubits.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 

•  tut  the  itkt  ot  ditUnocneti  we  ntt  'oeD*  for  nf^, '  guard- 
~  (or  K$,  and  'ohamber' (Or  tfyi.  Indian,  Egj^tUan,  etc., 


temples,  as  Is  well  known,  contained  also,  within  their  oourta, 
dwellings  for  priests,  betides  kitchens,  nfectoiiet,  etc  Sea 
Beale't  &u<ds  to  AreMUdun,  p.  84. 
fi  Btk  401T-*  tsut ;  of.  1  Oh      Ed  10*,  Meh  Utt. 
y  IS  SB;  of.  Jar  8M  8810.  »Sm. 
•  0ss(A.IL61.  ZBa.Areh.  nBtb.Ank. 

I  Kik  41UI,  .  Ezk  4017  Tyi)  y^^. 

a  dm.  p.  SSS,  pL  L     >Com.p.2W  ii4l»K 

eU.lktiDbordiiisteolBcialt;  oL  Eik4«lM^ 


saorea,  umxfi}  use  sbraam  ui»(< •uppumi  wni/vi  lui 
sacrifices  passed  by  the  ettt  end  of  the  tempie,^  and  t 
the  N.  anosTgatet  then  wen  other  buildings  ■  (Fig.  6, 1 
the  other  haM,  Bottoher,;  H&vemick,  and  Davidson  I 


court  was  lly  means  of  3  gates  opposite  to  the  S 
outer  gates,  and  of  the  same  construction,  only 
that  the  pirts — threshold  to  porch — occurred  _  in 
reverse  orc^r ;  the  porch  of  the  inner  gate  being 
next  the  Steps,  and  not  farthest  away,  as  in  the 
outer  gate,  etc.  There  were  8,  not  7  steps  between 
the  two  courts — a  sign  perhaps  of  the  increased 
progress  in  holiness  as  compared  with  the  passage 
hom  the  outside  to  the  first  court 

Sacrificial  cell  and  toMes  about  the  porch  of  the 
inner  Northern  {or  Eastern  f)  Gate. — On  one  side 
of  the  inner  northern  gateway,  joining  the  porch, 
and  with  a  passage  into  the  porch,  there  was  a 
cell,  not  further  described  as  to  structure,  size,  or 
position.  Smend  a  rei>resents  it  as  on  the  south 
side  of  the  porch,  having  the  same  length  and  • 
third  of  its  breadth.  This  oell  was  used  for  washing 
the  bamt-ofiering8./S 

Ellefoth,  Sell,  and  SchrSder  (Unge)  maintain  that  the  sacri- 
fices were  washed— the  last  process  they  wen  put  throngb 
befora  they  were  laid  upon  toe  altar^-at  each  of  the  8  inner 
gates.  Indeed  Kiietoth  goes  so  far  at  to  say  that  then  wera 
two  washing  cells  attached  to  each  porch  of  the  Inner  gates, 
one  on  each  ride.  But  the  slaughtermg  took  place  at  one  gat* 
only,r  and  it  is  practically  certain  tlbut  the  washing  did  too. 
■dates' in  V.S8  should  be  read  'gate'  with  the  LXX  and  moat 
authorities.  , 

Another  debated  and  debateable  question  is— Which  gate  it 
meant  at  which  this  washing  cell  was  rituated?  Ew.,  Hita., 
Smend,  0>m.,  and  Berth,  hold  that  It  is  the  eastern,  their 
principal  grounds  being,  that  0)  the  eastern  gate  was  the  moat 
sacred,  that  (2)  the  stream  that  supplied  water  for  washing  the 

•-  ■  •   '  end  of  the  temple,)  and  that  (8)  at 

  —    -  PP').  On 

 .   boU  that 

the  northern  gate  is  meant,*  and  (or  reasons  which,  to  the 
present  writer,  appear  conclusive.  Here  an  some  of  them  :— 
0)  The  prophet  is  aUeady  at  the  N.  gate.  Comill  gets  rid  ol 
this  difficulty  by  bis  usual  and  often  successful  way  of  emend- 
ing the  text  In  the  beginning  o(  v.M  he  Introduces  a  clause 
answering  to  the  beglnnuig  o(  v.>*  '  And  he  brought  me  to  the 
door  of  the  porch  of  the  sottsm  gate.'  But  ha  has  ahsolutely 
no  external  support  (or  the  chaosa  thus  made.  (2)  According 
to  the  regulations  In  Levltlcut,v  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
(or  sacrifice  was  to  take  place  at  the  N.  ride  o(  the  alter  in 
the  case  of  burnt-,  rin-,  and  treapatt-<^eilng8.  No  directions 
an  given  as  to  peace -offeringai  It  it  to  be  expected  be. 
forehand  that  Eiekiel't  legitbSlaD  and  that  of  the  Priettly 
Code  would  tally.  (8)  TheN.  gate  It  ctlled  in  8>  the  'gate  d 
the  alter.'  Since  it  was  to  thS  gate  that  the  people  broogfat 
their  offerings.  It  was  the  most  frequented.  The  two  E,  gate* 
wera  kept  shut  except  on  Sabbaths  and  new  moons,*  ?L?! 
other  special  occariont  when  the  prince  desirsd  to  prottnl 
freewiU.oeieringt.x  The  western  gate  was  doted  by  buUdinn 
connected  with  the  temple.  In  the  pre-exiilo  temple  the  S. 
gate  was  joined  to  the  palaoe  court,  which  It  partly  true  o(  tbt 
eastern  gate  tt  welL 

Passing  into  the  inner  N.  gate,  on  both  sides  of 
the  porch— which  is  first  rea«£ed— we  see  4  tables 
2  on  each  side  (T),  on  which  the  burnt-,  sin-,  and 
trespass-ofierings  were  slain ;  /t  or  at  least  they 
were  used  in  connexion  toith  the  slaying  of  these 
sacrifices,  as  Keil  and  Davidson  understand  the 
words.  The  actual  slaughtering  took  place  prob- 
ably  on  4  tables  outside,  the  4  inside  tables  beinx 
used  in  that  case  for  preparing  the  sacrifloes  for 
the  altar.  According  to  Lv  1"  6»  7*  the  above- 
named  sacrifices  had  to  be  killed  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  altar,  r  If  these  tables  were  placed  near  the 
N.  gate,  this  requirement  of  P  would  be  met. 

"Hiere  were  without  the  porch  two  tables  on  eaoh 
side— 4  in  all  (T) ;  on  these,  as  stated  above,  the 
actual  slaughtering  took  place.  {  In  addition  ta 
the  8  tables  notio^  above  there  were  4  of  hews 
stone,  each  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  one  cul»t 
and  a  half,  having  a  neight  of  one  cubit.  Thw 
had  ledges  running  round  the  4  top  edges  a  hand- 


n.  p.  a 
}  Btk  47lt. 

„  403S.3T, 
i40W. 


>40Ml  \ 

(iU4M.«n«aT«i4i*. 

•  4««f-.  *4« 
F  See  above. 


40«.  BSttcher  contends  that  these  tablet  stood  In  tkt 
outer  court,  two  at  each  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  strat  ana 
the  gate  front  Hit  reatoning  tumt  ohiefiy  on  the  msaainf  if 
«|0J,  nndered 'ride.'  See  Proisn,  eta  p.  «80t 
certainly  to  teek  tome  spot  in  tbt  inner  oonrt  la  ^ridoh  IH 
aiwel  and  prophet  now  are. 
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breadth  in  tridth :  those  turned  inwards.  The 
instruments  made  use  of  in  the  burnt-offerings 
were  kept  on  these  stone  tables.a 

PriuU  eelUp  (P  P').— Close  to  the  N.  and  S. 
inner  gates  there  were  2  cells  for  the  officiating 


inner  gates  there  was  a  square,  having  100  cubits 
to  the  side  (a  b  o  d).  The  altar  (A)  was  probably 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  equally  visible  from  aU 
the  inner  gates,  a  The  space  between  the  altM 
and  the  house  was  deemed  specially  lacrad.^ 


na.  7. 

AT-itetM  befon  the  porch.    P-porch.     HaAttiU,  Dmd/Mr.    RB'-fl  and  a  entnnoci  ta 

cnamlien.  S^'^-atoin  oonnecting  the  itorejn.  B-Bou.  y-Jachln,  Jfath*  Mwuidi. 
7- the  eltar-ehaped  table  ot  ihewbraed. 


priests.   The  N.  cell  (P)  was  for  the  priests  who 
law  to  the  house,Y  its  gates,  sacriflces,  etc.  The 
other  (P')  was  for  the  Zadokite  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  altar. 
Between  the  house  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 

t  Ib  MUn  the  licrttet  an  aU  to  hare  ch»rKa  of  the  boma. 


2.  The  House  and  its  MEAsnBKHKirTS.v— The 
bouse  and  its  appurtenances  formed  a  square  of 
100  cubits  each  way.  The  manner  in  whic£  this  ia 
made  up  will  be  shown  in  sumnuuy  after  the 
several  oetails  have  been  considered. 


a  Cf.  iSi»r-. 
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Thtforeh  a  (P).— The  porch  (Fig.  7)  was  20  cnbito 
from  X.  to  S.  (d  e),  ana  11  cubits,  or  rather  12,/} 
from  E.  to  W.  (d  f).  The  platform  of  the  house 
was  6  cubits  higher  than  the  ordioary  level  of  the 
inner  court :  this  was  reached  by  10  stepB.^  Close 
to  the  '  posts '  or  '  wall  fronts '  of  the  porch  were 
two  pillars.a  the  Boaz  and  Jachin  of  1  K  7"  (B  J). 

The  hikdl  or  Holy  Place  t  (^).— The  hSkSl  waa 
40  cubits  long  (E.  to  W.)  and  20  broad  (N.  to  8.}— 
inside  measurements.  The  posts  of  the  entrance 
wall  h)  were  0  cubits  thick.  The  door  or  entrance 
way  mto  the  MkSl  was  10  cubits  {h  h,  i  i). 

Th»  dibUr  or  Most  Holy  Place  f  (D,  Fig.  7).— 
The  diUr  was  a  cube  of  ^  cubits  each  way.  Its 
posts  (o  p)  were  2  cubits  in  thickness,  this  being 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  (n  o)  which  extended 
from  the  N.  and  S.  walls  of  the  house  to  the  door. 
This  wall  q  (n  o)  was  7  enbite  wide,  leaving  6  cubits 
for  the  door.0 

Doora  of  htlM  and  (l^tr.i  — Both  MkSt  and 
dlbtr  had  folding  doors  of  the  kind  already  de- 
scribed.* It  is  not  said  that  the  dSAr  of  Solomon's 
temple  had  such  doors.  The  doors  of  the  MkOl 
were  carved  with  oheraUm  and  palm  treea,X  as 
the  hSkal  walls  were.|t  The  porch  entrance  (o-a : 
h-h) — ^we  read  of  no  door — was  14  onbits  wide.^ 
The  door  or  entrance  to  the  htkol  was  10  onbits 
wide.F  that  of  the  dtbir  being  6.{  The  entrances 
were  therefore  in  the  proportion  7  : 6 : 3  (14 : 10 : 6). 
It  is  singular,  though  ijrobably  onlv  a  coincidence, 
that  the  wall  projections  ( =  '  siaepieces ')  o  had 
exactly  opposite  ratios,  viz.  3  (s  a) :  5  (//») :  7  (n  o). 

The  fide  cttambert.w — On  every  side  of  the  house 
except  the  east,  Ezekiel's  temple,  like  Solomon's, 
had  side  chambers.  The  MX  gives  the  number 
of  them  as  33,  and  Smend  displays  much  in- 
genuity in  justifying  the  text,  which  in  this  con- 
nexion is  by  universal  confession  veryoorrupt.  bl 
fa  'onr  of  there  being  30  are  the  UlX,  Josephns,^ 
BOttcher,  C!omiII,  and  most  recent  anthorities,  as 
also  is  the  fact  that  there  were  30  cells  along 
the  outer  wall,  not  to  add  the  greater  symmetry 
of  the  round  number.  In  IQnga  the  nnmbeo'  is 
not  given.  The  chambers,  arranged  as  in  Solo- 
mon's temple  in  3  storeys,  were  on  Uie  Ist,  &id,  and 
3rd  storeys  respectively,  4,  5,  and  6  onbits  broad : 
in  the  first  temple  the  figures  were  5,  6,  and  7. 
The  2nd  and  3rd!^  storeys  rested  upon  rebatements, 
on  which  see  p.  699''.  Concerning  the  rebates  in 
the  temple  wall,  the  ladders  by  which  the  upper 
storeTs  were  reached,  and  the  uses  of  the  chambers, 
see  aDove,  p.  699*. 

Ezekiel's  temple  had  doors  {EE'),  one  N. ,  one  S. , 
by_  which  admission  to  the  chambers  could  be  ob- 
tained. There  was  but  one  for  the  first  temple, 
and  it  was  situated  at  the  south  i  (see  Fig.  2,  £). 
There  was  probably  a  ladder  at  each  entrance: 
Ezeldel's  temple  would  thus  have  two  ladders 
(SS'),  Solomon's  tempi*  one  (Fig.  2,  S). 

The  mv.nnah,T  or  'what  vat  left*  (EV).— On 
the  outside  of  the  chambers  N.  and  S.  there  was 
an  empty  margin  of  6  cubits  {M).  It  was  oat 
of  this  tnutmsl^  that  entrance  was  had  to  the 
chambers  throngh  the  two  doors  {E  E'), 

$  Thus  the  LXX ;  and  tb*  oUmt  mtMumMBti  nqnir*  VL 

Bee  Summaiy  at  n.  Task. 
rtukti:  »m».  SmBoai. 

II  *V.   LZZ  eon««il7  <iW  hrmfJtmt  nS  tufi/mm,  KSdlllc 
rrtsnai  iDstaad  of  aQ*n  (■  and  ths  widtb  ■). 
*41*.  i41M. 
■  AboT&  p.  mOk,  Fig.  i.  A41»«1I>S^ 
juThoogh  tiM  Hebrew  does  not  Bive  tb*  width.  It  IstoppUad 
by  tbe  UU  of  414.  Addhw  to  thia  14  ouUta  the  two  proieot- 
InfwaU*  (d  6,  »e)  wa  nte(>SxS)+14-S0,  tbewldtb  tf  Ow 
porofa  (N.  to  8.x  which  la  a  oonflnnatloD  of  too  LZX. 
>41*.  i41l.  etM, 

r  41UI.  ^  ^nt.  vm.  UL  t. 

tlKm.  rnpKik41*^U. 


The  gizrSh,a  or '  teparaU  place '  (EY).  —On  tn  ery 
side  except  the  E.  there  was  a  space  of  20  cubits, 
called  the  gierdh  (Fig.  5,  beef).  This  court  ran 
round  the  whole  house  buildings,  including  the 
munnSfy,  on  N.  and  S. ;  or  it  went  round  the  raised 
platform  on  which  these  stood.  Reckoning  to- 
gether gitrSh,  munn^,  chambers,  and  house,  there 
was  a  breadth  (N.  to  S. )  of  100  cubits,  which  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  the  gierah  tormeApart  of 
the  upper  platform,  instead  of  merely  enclosing 
it.  The  text/3  is  silent  as  to  any  use  to  which 
the  gierah  was  put.  Perhaps,  like  our  cloisters, 
it  was  for  the  priests  to  exercise  themselves  in, 
and  take  fresh  air  when  unable  to  get  farther 
afield. 

The  binyHn  y  or  •  building '  (EV).— On  the  W.  dda 
of  the  house  and  adjoining  the  gizrSh  there  was  a 
rectangular  structure  called,  apparently,  techni- 
cally bmgSn  (Fig.  5,  B),  the  inside  measurements  of 
which  were  70  cubits  from  E.  to  \V.  and  90  from 
N.  to  S.  Its  encompassing  wall  was  S  cubits  in 
thickness.  Its  W.  limit  reached  to  the  western 
wall  and  joined  it,  as  may  be  seen  ftom  the  dimen- 
sions below : — 


Jiansth  of  HnySn  CE.  to  W.)  . 
I  walla  of  do.  (E.  and  W.)  Sx> 
WtrSk  


TOoabita 
10  „ 
SO  .f 


Total     .     .     .  lOOouUta 
We  know  that  tbe  western  side  of  the  house  was 
100  cubits  from  the  outer  wall,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  space  between  the  latter  and  the  binyan, 

Tbeniiul  oontendi  atronely  that  ttaers  waa  auch  an  inter- 
venlng  space,  and  that  benind  the  Mnydn  there  were  gstet 
through  which  wood  and  aniraala  to  tw  sacrificed  were  brought 
into  the  temple  area,  and  through  wliich  refuae  of  every  }aoA 
waa  carried  awajr.  KUet.  and  Keil  hold  that  the  binyan  waa 
made  tor  tbe  pnnioae  of  laceiTlng  the  offal  of  tbe  aorifloea  and 
tbe  aweepinga  of  tbe  gates.  Omj  i  aajs  the  caivaaa  of  the 
iin'«ffering  waa  burnt  at  tbia  bnilding.C 

It  Is  very  probable  that  by  the  Mnydn  we  are  to  mderttanil 
the  aune  aa  the  onnWe  of  I K  zsn  (pbM«a  in  wfaioli  boraei 
and  otaariota  were  kc^)  and  theirs  of  1  Oh  261*  (a  part  c(  tba 
temple  weat  of  the  houae,  ol  wliioh  the  priesta  liad  ohargeX 

InEtk41u*iMreadottheMiw^aDdito'galleriea':  tor  tba 
last  word  we  iboold  certainly  read,  with  Oom.  and  otheia, 
'  walla.'  I  nUa  is  oonflrmed  by  caionlatlon.  AddiDS  90  cnbita, 
tlie  N.  to  8.  dimenaion,  to  tbe  widths  of  the  two  enoloainB  walla 
(6+6-10),  we  get  100  cuUta.  Beaidea,  in  no  otliar  place  do  w* 
read  of  there  being  galleriea  in  the  Ktqrdn, 

General  meamrementt  (ff  the  house. — The  house 
and  its  belongings  formed  a  sqnare  of  100  cubits  a 
side,i  as  shown  below — 
From  B.UW.tm  hamt  tAess  dstoOt  (see  Fig:  7)— 


ai  Porch  walL  Esk  40«  . 
d/  Porch,  40». 
A  WallotAttffi,  41>  . 
in  Lengtii  of  AttU,  41*  . 
■r  WaJI  of  (UMr,  41>     .  . 
t»  Length  of  <MMr^l«  . 

Waluof  house(W.),41*  . 
1. 1,  etc,  Side  chamber*,  411 . 

WaU  ot  aide  duunbera,  41* 

Total 


Sonbila 

O  M 

:  10  : 

•  ■• 
4  .. 

,  100  oabita. 


This  aslcnlaWcn  ptoras  that  the  mwmajt  (IQ  did  not  extend  to 
the  W.  side. 
Thm  anfksHmsDibMifnimB.titS.— 


Bieadth  ot  booie,  U  41* 
Bide  walla,  41>,S+a      .  . 
Bide  abambef%  414, 4+4 
WaUs  ot  aide  duunbers,  41*,  5+S 
Mxama^  K  and  W.,  41>,  6+6 
eiirU,  B,  and  W.,  41M,  K+» 

Total 


I  IDaaMtB. 

'  ■Si 

,  100 


■  irjii,  bom  HI  Uc  411SU  4I>- ». 
^Kilt41i*.        r):)f.lik 'batldlng,'ba(nn);- to  build.' 
>8ee  Jttteow.  JemainMKssawtfwiipst.TaLilL  flg.  a 
I  Sptaktf's  CbiMift.  t  Eak  48*^. 

eAV  'sabarbs,'  BY  'ptadnola'  Both  nn>  and  v?e  »*• 
derived  by  Oeeen.  (TkM.)  from  Pan.  /orwor,  a  sammer-honse, 
open  on  all  aidea  to  admit  air.  He  consider*  the  'parbar'  ol 
lOh  atu  to  har*  been  an  open  porch  adjoining  the  temple. 

r  piUihna,  eta)  r' '  ' — 


In  Rabbinical  Hebraw     . 

ooart,andalsosnbnriisc(BeUiy.  Be*k  farther,  ark  Panun. 
( tftvj)  for  irpilli.  1 41M*J^ 
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Decoration  of  the  inside  of  the  home.  — The  walls  a 
of  hik/U,  dlbtr,  and  porcm  were  wainsootted,  as 
were  also  the  closed  windows.^  The  wall  decora- 
tion was  arranged  in  compartments  or  fields, ■/  in. 
each  of  which  a  chemb  and  palm  tree  were  en- 
graved, the  chemb  having  faces  of  man  and  lion, 
one  face  looking  npon  the  other.d  On  the  side  walls 
of  the  porch,  palm  trees  alone  were  carved. 

Windotoi. — Little  is  said  about  the  windows  of 
Ezekiel's  temple.  Those  of  the  gateway,*  the 
porGh,^  and  the  honseq  are  characterized  as 
'dosed,' 9  i.e.  'latticed.'  In  1  K  6*  the  windows 
of  Solomon's  temple  are  farther  characterized  as 
'beamed.'  This  second  feature  is  probably  under- 
stood of  Ezekiel's  temple  too.  See  more  fully  above 
(p.  70(r)  on  windows  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Priests  eelh  in  th»  Inner  Cowrt.t—i^.  and  S.  of 
the  gitrOh  there  were  4  rows  of  cells  in  which  the 
priests  ate  the  holy  food  and  deposited  their 
garments,  two  rows  being  on  the  N.  and  two 
on  the  S.  First  there  was  one  abutting  upon  the 
gitr&h  and  lying  along  its  whole  len^h  of  100 
onbita.  Then  came  a  parade  or  walk  10  cubits 
broad  of  the  same  length.  Next  to  this,  parallel 
to  the  giarSh  and  the  waA  row  of  cells,  was  a  half 
raw,  starting  at  the  wwtt  the  remaining  apaoe 

a 


Contents  of  the  house— In  the  Mbtf  of  Ezekiel't 
temple  there  was  nothing  except  the  oedar  wood 
altar.a  which  was  2  cubits  in  both  length  and 
breadth  0  and  3  cubits  high.  It  had  raised 
comers,-^  wrongly  called  horns  <  by  the  LXX,  and 
is  described  as  a  'table  (set)  liefore  Jehovah.' c 
The  altar  of  bunit-offering  is  also  called  the  table 
of  Jehovah.j'  It  cannot  be  the  altar  of  incense 
that  is  meant,  for  we  find  no  such  table  mentioned 
earlier  thdn  P.  No  doubt  we  are  to  understand 
the  altar-shaped  table  of  shewbread  (Fig.  7,  T),  as  in 
Solomon's  temple,  this  table  occupying  the  same 
nosition  in  both  temples.  Of  other  tables  or  of 
lanipatands  not  a  worn  is  written.  Nor  is  anything 
saia  about  what  the  diMr  contained.  This  may, 
of  course,  be  due  to  the  brevity  with  which  the 
house  is  treated ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not 
read  of  the  ark  after  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
t«mple._q 

Ezekiel's  altar  is  much  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  Solomon's  temple,  and  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  treehnieal  terms  9  and  other  difficulties  it  is 
harder  to  reconstruct. 

The  altar  was  in  form  as  if  made  up  of  four 

Soaie  Uocks  of  stone,  the  lowest  being  the  laigeat, 
0  next  being  smallw  to  the  utent  of  one  ouUt 

if 

 Ab' 


d' 


B 


k 


K' 


i  i  3  J  4  s  «  I  «  •  w  Cubits- 

n».  s.— AiTAS  or  soBm-omaim  n  Bnni.1 1 


being  taken  up  hf  »  wall.  The  chambers  had 
3  storeys,  but  no  pillars  supporting  them,  as  the 
30  cells  of  the  outier  court  had.  "rne  cells  on  the 
upper  storey  were  narrower  than  the  two  below, 
so  that  in  the  direction  of  the  house  there  was  a 
IraJcony,  or  rather  corridor.  The  entrance  to  the 
cells  was  at  the  E.  end,  and  was  apparently  on 
lower  ground  than  that  on  which  the  cells  were.* 
BerthoTet  condudee  from  this  that  the  entrance 
was  thus  on  the  outer  court  leveL 

The  MT  doc*  not  anjrthlngr  u  to  the  Dnmber  ot  oelli  then 
were,  but  the  LXX  glvee  the  namber  u  30  In  It*  beet  oopie* 
(A,  etc) :  Ce.  IB  N.  and  the  aune  miinber  Sk,  10  in  each  full  row 
*nd  6  in  each  half  row.  The  total  would,  aoooidiDg  to  tUi^  ba 
M«ntki*l  with  the  oell*  along  the  outer  wall. 


•  {.«.  (be  wall*  enoloaing  the  opening*  lendeied  'opening*.' 
Theee  wall*  were  thenudTe*  oorarad  with  beam*;  cL  O'Pip^ 
1  K  e<:  it  wa*  on  tbeae  beam*  that  th*  wood^iarring  was  done. 
Berth.,  on  aoooont  ot  the  difBoultr  ot  undentradlng  how 
windows  oould  be  covered  with  wood,  reject*  tU*  olauae ;  yet 
U  i«  found  In  all  the  USS  and  veniona. 

l9<Oallerlee'of  UT  mu*t  go— *o  LXX,  Oomill,  Davldsoo. 
0(b*r  change*  are  neoeeeary  in  41U. 

ytlVv;;  of.  Neh8U.i«.n.  The  LXX  omit*  the  word. 

S  Not  four  (aoee,  like  the  oherablm  of  ch.  1.  Mora  than  two 
hcea  ooiild  i  it  be  repreeented  on  a  Sat  enitec*. 


each  ride,  the  third  and  f onrth  having  a  anpeiileial 
area  leas  than  the  block  bdow  also  of  one  onbit 
each  ride.  There  was  thus  a  ledge  or  margin  c  of 
one  cubit  in  width  at  the  basis  of  the  three  upper 
blocks  (Fig.  Bdd',ee^,gg').  On  the  outer  half  of 
the  lowest  margin  there  was  an  upright  parapet  X 
(jr  A,  y  A'),  fomun{[  a  kind  of  ohannel  into  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  aaorifidal  blood  flowed, 
whence  it  was  conducted  br  a  subterranean  passage 
to  the  Widy  Kidron-^  The  altar  was  not  made  of 
solid  stone;  its  interior  was  of  earth,r  but  this 
was  covered  with  stones,  just  as  the  altar  of 
Solomon's  temple  had  a  covering  of  brass.  The 

mtV. 

^  jThe  bresdtli  is  notgiT*D  la  liT, bat  It  la  nppUed  by  tlw 

yrtlV^  tmtfmm.  ttlf. 

,Kik48i«.  -wrv. 

a  p'Q.  Tb»  majority  ot  oommantaton  loQow  the  Tkigom, 
and  make  thi*  word  *tand  tor '  baaement,'  31  being  really  the 
word  need  tor  tU*.  Thu*  Oeeen.  (TkM-X  Hkr.,  Ken,  Oom., 
OrelU,  Bertiioiat,  and  KraetiKdmiar.  The  view  favoured  in  th* 
text  above  1*  defended  by  Tlllalpaado  (tISOS)  and  other  oldM 
oonunentaton,  and  by  Bmand  (**a  hia  Siiehm,  wliere  tha  aiga 
ment*  ar*  given), 

x^3|.  MromsULL  >Bz2aM<'- 
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altar  had,  however,  the  appearance  of  three  blocks 
of  solid  stone,  with  three  successive  terraces,  the 
lowest  of  them  being  bound  by  a  parapet  half  a 
cnbit  wide.  The  uppermost  surface  was  a  si^uare 
of  12  cubits  each  way ;  and  as  on  this  the  sacniices 
were  oifered,  it  is  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
the  altar. a 

KM  and  Oornlll  mktntaln  that  the  altar  proper  was  a  cnbe 
of  12  cubit*  a  side,  the  rest  ol  the  structure  (all  except  bb'klO 
being  added  tor  use  or  ornament,  but  fonning  no  i»rt  of  the 
altar;  but  in  the  text  the  word  'altar'  Is  used  o(  the  entire 
structure ;  0  and  this  larger  sense  is  defended  by  Klieloth,  Bwald, 
flmend,  A.  &  Davidson,  and  Bertholet. 

The  'Ai^Uy  or  altar-hearth  had  fonr  horns  (ha, 
b'a'),  each  a  cubit  high,  rising  out  of  its  four 
comers.^  The  uppermost  surface  was,  as  stated, 
a  square  of  12  cubits  on  each  side.  The  highest 
block  {A)  had  a  thickness  of  4  cubits.  The  area 
of  the  next  block  (£)  was  a  square  of  2  cubits 
more  on  each  side ;  that  is,  it  was  14  cubits  a  side, 
and  it  had  a  thickness  of  4  cubits.  The  third 
block  from  the  top  (C)  had  for  its  surface  a  square 
of  16  cubits  on  each  side,  and  a  thickness  of  2 
cubits.  The  lowest  block,  the  back  or  base,e  had 
for  its  upper  surface  a  square  of  18  cultits  a  side, 
and  a  thickness  of  one  cuuit.  The  heifrht  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  whole  was  12  cubits,  as  is 
seen  from      following  details  i — 

Basement  (3|)   1  cubit. 

Lower  block  (Tjr;;^  C   Z  cubits. 

Higher  block  (n-Qij;pC   4  „ 

Block  ot  altar  hearth  (SkIk)  .  .      .  4  „ 

Horns   1  cubit. 

Total      .      .      .  13  cubits. 

The  proportion  of  height  and  (assumed)  basement  \»i(.=\l),ti 
a  favourite  ratio  with  Gzekiel.  Mote  further  that  the  height  is 
identical  with  the  altar  surface :  thus  we  get  a  cube  (a  it  :a^' it'). 
Id  the  calculation  of  height  the  horns  are  included.  In  tact 
the  horns  seem  to  have  Seen  an  essential  part,  nay  the  most 
sacred  part,  of  the  altar.t  On  them  the  blood  was  sprinkled ; 
and  to  them  fugitive*  came,  feeling  safe  if  they  had  hold  or 
them.  In  early  times  the  altar  pomessed  no  homs.i  Stade,s 
Nowack,»  and  others  regard  the  homa  as  a  sunival  of  the  bull 
image  of  Jehorah  worshipped  In  the  N.  kingdom,  which  was 
also  a  representation  of  deities  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
Oanaanites,  and  Phcenioians.  The  holy  stone  or  altar,  it  has 
been  siUd,  was  in  early  times  oovered  by  the  skin  of  the  animal 
sacrillced,  the  sUn  of  the  bull  having  the  horns  attached.  But 
why,  in  tliatcaae,  was  not  the  altar  constructed  with  tm  horns, 
the  number  on  one  skin,  instead  of  double  that  number  J  WDmI- 
pandoA  thought  the  horns  trophies  of  the  animals  sacrificed  to 
Ood.  Spenoeru  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  horns  were 
expresrire  of  dignity,  th*  hon  being  a  deoontiOD  won  by 
distinguished  penont. 

iii.  ZBRUBBABBV8  TBKPLE.—Tho  temple  erected 
by  the  Jews  who  returned  from  exile  is  called  Zerub- 
babel's,  because  he  was  the  leader  in  promoting  its 
erection,  supporting  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  their 
endeavours  to  urge  the  people  to  build  when  the 
latter  were  inclined  to  relax.  He  was  grandson  of 
Jehoiachin  and  probably  nephew  of  Sheshbazzar.i> 
In  the  spring  of  B.a  637>  lorty  -  nine  years  after 

m  SK'^rn  :  ^)<n;tn :  (or  the  proper  writing  of  the  word  see 
SHOT,  notes  on  Isaiah  291  (chej-nc),  and  on  Exekiel  43>»froy)i 
It  is  probable  that  the  word  is  not  compound,  the  ending  being 
a  mere  noun  suffix  as  in  h-yfS,  and  '^fji.  So  Cbtyae  and 
Ktaetsschmar,  following  Ewald  (see  Comm.  and  Oram.  {  ISBg). 
The  word  simply  means  in  that  ease  *  boniing  plaoe,'  bom  iTj^ 
•  to  bum.' 

fi  See  Elk  481".  y  So  Oheyne  would  read  it. 

»  v.".  I  3J. 

C  EV  'settle';  the  Heb.  word  means  elsewhere  eourt  or 

eniloinm,  from  a  Semitic  root  meaning  to  press  in,  to  en- 
close'. Perhaps  the  word  stands  in  Ezk  i3>*  strictly  for  the 
surrounding  ledge  of  on*  cubit  width ;  then  for  the  square 
block  above  it. 

,  Ezk  40*3 41>».  set.  Am  S>*. 

I  Ex  20'A  (Book  of  Cor.) ;  of.  Stade,  Ouch.  L  4«6 ;  Now.  JMk 
Arch.  U.  18. 

u  Loc.  eU.  X  On  £nUg{,  IL  »». 

M  De  Ugibut,  U.  flT7(ed.  Tflb.  1732). 
>  Oallad  Bsnsbassar  by  the  best  Greek  authorittea. 


the  temple  had  been  destroyed,  Sheshbaatara  was 
sent  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  to  be  govem«r  of 
Judaea.  He  receivwi  permission  to  take  with  him 
his  leading  fellow-cotmtrymen  from  Babylon,  to 
restore  their  Jewish  reugion  and  rebmld  the 
temple./}  Sheshbazzar  was  accompanied  by  his 
nephew  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  high  priest, 
representing  respectively  the  royal  and  priestly 
lines.  Cyrus  not  only  gave  orders  that  the  temple 
should  be  re-erected,  but  he  gave  Sheshbazzar  power 
to  carry  with  him  the  sacred  vessels  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  temple,  and  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphmtes  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  conntry.Y  Pbcenicia  and  Tyre  were  to 
supply  the  wood  nom  Lebanon,  and  to  send  it  on 
rafts  to  Joppa.S  Whether  all  the  instructions 
given  by  the  Persian  king  were  carried  out  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Seven  months  after  the  Ketum,  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  was  erected.e  probably  upon  the  same  site 
as  the  old  one.  The  building  of  the  honse  was 
slower  work,  but  a  collection  was  made  to  meet 
the  needful  ontlay.i*  In  the  2nd  month  of  the 
2nd  year  after  the  Return,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid.  17  Then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  work 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  mixed  population  of 
Samaria,  0  who,  as  not  being  pure  Israelites,  were 
not  allowed  to  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.! 

There  is  no  oonlhrmation  of  the  statement*  that  the  people 
of  Samaria  intrigued  with  the  Persian  king  to  authoritatively 
stop  the  work.  According  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  it  was  the 
Indifference  of  the  people  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  delay. 
See  especially  Zee  1-S,  where  (ha  various  dllllnnlt>si  an  m*t  m 
the  successive  visions. 

Nothing  further  was  done  nntil  B.O.  620,  the 
2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Darins  Hystaspis.  Shesh- 
bazzar was  probaluv  dead  now,  and  the  lead  was 
taken  up  by  his  nepnew  and  saooesaor  Zerubbabel, 
aided  bv  the  high  priest  Joshua.  Much  of  the 
new  zeal  was  owing  to  the  earnest  pleadings  of  the 
new  prophets  named.  Recommenced  in  B.O.  £20,  X 
the  temple  was  completed  in  B.C.  6I6.M 

Source*  of  information  as  to  ZerubbabeTt  Temple. 
— These  are  very  meagre :  indeed  we  have  hardly 
anything  which  for  certain  applies  to  the  temple 
as  it  was  at  or  soon  after  the  Exile.  There  an 
scattered  notio«s  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Heca- 
tteiu  of  Abdera,  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  bv  Josephusv  to 
have  written  a  book  concerning  the  Jews,  and  he 
quotes  parts  of  it  referring  to  the  temple.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  Hecateeus  wrote  the 
book  in  question;  nevertheless,  the  quotations 
made  bv  Josephtis  are  interesting  and  of  value. 
The  OT  Apocrypha  also  has  important  allusions  ; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees. 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  statements  are 
true  of  the  temple  completed  in  B.0. 616.  Josephus 
is  too  much  controlled  by  the  temple  as  he  saw 
it,  to  be  a  reliable  guid«  oonceimng  the  earlier 
temples. 

It  is  probable  that  the  temple bnildingoocnpied 
the  same  site  as  the  earlier  t«mple.  JSecataeua 
says  it  was  a  '  great  house.'  Cyrus  gave  instmo- 
tions  that  it  was  to  be  60  cubits  high  and  60  cubits 
broad.{  Probably  this  means  that  they  were  to 
build  it  as  large  as  they  liked— as  large,  if  th^ 

■  Not  the  same  as  Zerubbabel,  as  is  often  held ;  see  OomUt, 
Bistory  qf  Peapt*      Itrael,  Chicaeo,  1898,  p.  161  f. ;  Oieyil^ 
JRL  p.  6 ;  and  ct.  Sbxsiibazxu  ana  Zxrubbabiu 
fl  2  Ch  36»,  Ezr  l«<f-  &"  61*.  y  Eir  IW.  614£  «i. 

I  Ezr  S7.  t  Ezr  SIC 

C  Ezr  2»»tt,Neh7'<«,  otto  1«.  nEzrSK 
i  See  Saharitaxi.  i  Ezr  41'' 

s  Ezr  48-^.   See8chradwoDthl*seotionin57, 1887,  int 
X  Ezr  61''.  /u  Ezr  6U. 

> <L ilpiois.  L  n.  {Eirff. 
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would,  as,  say,  some  'well-known  temple  in  Babylon. 
We  are  not  told  that  it  was  actually  bnilt  of  these 
dimensions,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Solomon's,  which 
was  60  cubits  long,  20  broad,  and  30  high,  should 
be  so  far  exceeded  by  Zerubbabel'a.  It  is  not 
needful  to  consider  the  60  cubits'  length  as  meaning 
height  of  porch,a  and  the  breadth  as  applying  to 
the  chambers  as  well. 

It  is  Inferred  from  Eir  ti*  and  Bag  2>  that  the  second  temple 
was  greatly  Interior  to  the  first  But  when  these  words  were 
uttered,  the  temple  was  not  finished :  and  the  inferiority  may 
refer  to  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  other  sacred  vessels  which 
were  for  ever  lost  after  the  destructioo  of  the  first  temple. 
According  to  Bab.  Talmud  (Yoma  Hb),  the  second  temple 
wanted  five  things  which  were  in  that  of  Solomon  :  (1)  the  ark, 
(2)  the  sacred  fire,  (S)  the  dieUnali.  (4)  the  Holy  Spirit,  (6)  the 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

Eikal  or  Holy  Pkux.— The  MkSl  had  within  it 
one  holy  lampstiuid,  one  table  of  shewbread,  one 
golden  altar  of  incense,  together  with  pouring 
vessels  and  spices./}  There  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  two  vetM  of  which  we  read  as  being 
before  the  hikSl  (mas&kh)  and  tMlr  {pSrdketh) 
doors  of  the  tabemaclcY  The  fact  that  Anti- 
ochns  Epiphanes  is  represented  as  plundering  the 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  of  the  temple,S  is  no  proof  that 
the  walls,  doors,  etc.,  were  covered  witn  gold,  as 
the  MT  declares  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Solomon's  temple  (see  above,  p.  700  f.),  though 
Schiirer  seems  to  think  it  is.« 

Dibir  or  Mott  Holy  jP/oce.— The  dlbtr  had  a  veil 
in  front  of  it,  as  the  lUkSl  also  had.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  dibtr  according  to  Jos.  (BJ  v.  v.  6), 
except  that  according  to  the  Mishnaj'  the  stone  of 
f  ounttation  17  stood  where  the  ark  used  to  be.  Upon 
the  Day  of  Atonement  the  priests  used  to  put  their 
censers  on  this  stone.9  Pndeaux,  without  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  held  that  the  ark  was  in  the  second 
temple.  Tacitus  applies  the  words  '  inania  arcana ' 
to  the  adytum  or  dmr  of  the  temple.( 

Cojjrtf.— This  temple  had  two  conrts,ic  but  the 
separation  between  them  was  not  perhaps  rigidly 
enforced,  for  when  Alexander  Jannasus  was  sacri- 
ficing on  the  altar  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
the  people  pelted  him  with  citrons,  etc.  To  stop 
such  conduct,  he  ran  a  wooden  wall  around  the 
priests'  court.  According  to  Ezr  6^  three  rows  of 
hewn  stone  and  a  top  row  of  new  wood  were  to  go 
about  the  temple,  viz.  the  inner  court.X 

"Tlie  inner  court  had  in  it  an  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  made  of  unhewn  stone  ju-^-so  conforming  to 
the  ancient  law  of  Ex  20",  which  Solomon's  did 
not. 

Aooording  to  Heoataeust  it  bad  the  same  dimenalons  as  the 
fliBt  temple,  via  20  cubits  long  by  20  cubits  broad  by  10  oubita 
high.  The  IIishna{  speaks  ot  a  iv$  or  laver  as  being  in  this 
court ;  and  Sir  50*  speaks  ot  a  'cistern '  as  having  been  made  by 
Simon  the  high  priest.  The  Syriac  leaves  out  'cistern'  alto- 
gether, and  renders  *  be  dug  a  welL'  The  allusions  an  tar  too 
uncertain  to  infer  from  tbem  that  then  ms  a  nudtan  Ka  in 
the  inner  oourt  ot  the  second  temple.< 

There  were  cells  in  the  outer  court  for  storing 
furniture  and  for  other  purposes.  In  1  Mao  ^ 
priests'  cells  are  named.r  Josephns  makes  mention 
of  corridors  with  pillars.^  The  '  Mi]>hkad  gate'  of 
Neh  3^'  was  probably  one  leading  into  the  outer 

■  As  Herod  theareat;sea  Jos.  iL;  Winer,  itir£*,a'Tempel'; 
Kei\,  BiM.  Arch.  i.  184n. 

(3 1  Mac  1»  4'»  ;  Joe.  AfU,  mr.  It.  4 ;  oL  Hacatmia  as  quoted 
t^.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  22. 

y  1  Mac  4S1 ;  see  Vnu  }  1  Uao  1". 

I  Biehm,  BWB*  1662a.  C  Tmui  v.  1. 

iin;nfpK  (l]i«sl*4S^  <.4iM.iU.lL 

a  1  Mac 4»'«;  ot.  Jos.  Ant.  ziT.  xvl  2. 

kOLlKeHtlit.  MlMao4fl. 

•  In  Joa  &/V.  T.  &,  {JtidttULa 

<Exr8»10>,  Nd>  ^10*»12M13Mt.-i^  in  aTetyoaae  bnt 

Ndi  SW,  where  we  find  its  equivalent  .iff*}  (Sand  1  interchang- 
.  ng.  01 T.  W.  Davies,  Magic.  DMruUion,  and  Demonology,  p.  61). 
r  wmmffim  LXX  tor  .l^V  f        XL  Iv.  7,  nr.  tL  2. 


court  on  the  western  side  (see  Jerusalem,  toL  ii 
p.  593").  The  'prison  gate'  of  Neh  12»»  was  most 
likely  on  the  north  side  (ib.).  In  later  times  there 
was  a  bridge  crossing  the  Tyropoeon  or  Cheese- 
mongers' Valley  from  the  modem  Mount  Zion  to 
the  temple  hill.  When  Pompey  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, many  Jews  took  refuge  on  the  temple  area 
and  broke  this  bridge,  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
might  be  hindered  from  coming  to  them.  This 
was  probably  where  the  remains  of  Wilson's  arch 
are  now  seen,  though  Boeen,a  thinks  the  bridge 
was  of  Herod's  making. 

Later  history  of  tku  temple. — Simon  the  high 
priest,  sou  of  Onias,  repaired  and  fortified  the 
temple;  but  the  passage  in  which  we  have  the 
information /}  is  very  obscure. 

In  B.C.  108  Antiochus  Epiphanes  plundered,  laid 
waste,  and  desecrated  the  temple.  7  He  placed  an 
altar  to  Juniter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofiering.  "Tne  brazen  vessels  taken  away  by  him 
were  given  by  him  to  sympathizing  Jews  at  Antioch, 
and  they  were  transferred  to  the  local  aynagogue.S 
Three  years  e  later  Jddas  Maccabeus  recovered 
Jerusalem,  cleansed  and  repaired  the  house,  made 
a  new  altar,  and  also  fresh  vessels-i"  The  Feast  of 
Dedication,  still  observed  among  Jews,  commemor- 
ates the  opening  ceremony  of  the  restored  and 
cleansed  temple.  At  this  tune  Judas  also  adorned 
the  front  of  the  temple  by  hanging  upi;  gilded 
crowns  and  shields,  9  and  he  also  fortified  the 
enclosure  by  putting  high  walls  around  it.t  These 
were  razed  to  the  ground  by  Antiochus  Enpator,ic 
but  restored  by  Jonathan  Maccabeeus;X  they  were 
strengthened  oy  Simon  his  brother./t  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  wall  put  arotmd  the 
inner  court  by  Alexander  Jannssns.  In  B.O.  63 
Pompey  conquered  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  long 
siege  took  the  well  -  fortified  temple  hilL  He 
entered  the  house,  and  even,  in  the  face  of  loud 
protests,  the  dtbtr  itself  ;  but  he  did  not  touch  the 
sacred  vessels,  r  Nine  years  later  (b.c.  54)  Crassus 
plundered  the  temple  of  its  valuable  things  most 
mercilessly,  taking  away  what  was  worth  two 
millions  of  pounds  in  Englbh  money.(  Herod, 
afterwards  called  the  Great,  a  descendant  of  the 
Maccabees,  was  made  king  of  the  Jews  by  decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  In  B.C.  37  he  stormed  Jera- 
8alem,o  and  burned  some  of  the  temple  walls, 
causing  a  goodly  amount  of  blood  to  be  shed. 
From  other  injury,  however,  he  protected  the 
temple. 

iv.  Hebods  Temple.— The  «o«rcM.— The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Herod's 
temple  are :  (1)  Josephus,  who  in  Ant.  XT.  xi.  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  outer  court  with  its  gates 
and  rooms,  and  in  BJ  T.  v.  describes  the  inner 
court  and  also  the  house.  Josephus  was  a  priest, 
and  was  therefore  familiar  with  the  temple  and 
its  services  from  personal  experience.  He  writes 
his  history,  however,  from  memory,  and  he  is  so 
full  of  amniration  for  the  sacred  enclosure  that 
he  falls  into  obvious  exaggeration  when  giving 
measurements.  (2)  The  Mishnic  tract  Mxddoth 
preserves  valuable  Jewidi  traditions  (see  Eng.  tr. 
in  Barclay's  Taimud,  reproduced  in  Fergnsson's 
Temples  of  the  Jews,  Apjiendix  L  In  Snrrahusioc^ 
Mishna  [vol.  vL]  there  is  a  Lat  tr.  of  the  text,  as 
also  the  text  and  translation  of  Bartinora's  Com- 

■  Haram70.,ot.p.64.  t  Sir  501« 

rlHaol»C4Kn49S,2Hao6*E.       >  Joi.  it/ Tn.  lU.  1. 
1 1  Mac  44>s,  2  Uao  10>  (two  years,  aooording  to  last  passagsX 
Cnn]q;ct.  Jn  ion.  See  lllao  4H-*4  in(M|;  Jos.  ilnt  m 
vILT. 

« Inside  the  poroh.  ( 1  Mao  4*'. 

1 1  Mac  i»fSf.  a  1  Mao 

\  1  Mac  m  cL  with  Si,  2  Mao  UN;  Jos.  .^nt.  xm.  t.  IL 

f>  1  Mac  isu.  •  Joi.  Ant.  nr.  iv.  & 

{ lot.  Ant.  xiT.  vtL  1 ;  B/l  Till.  IL 

•  Jos.  Ant.  xiT.  zvL  2  i. 
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mentiuy).  The  Middoth  is  more  modest  in  ite 
dimensions  than  Jose^hus,  and  nearer  the  truth ; 
bat  it  is  also  often  inaccurate.  Rabbi  Hilders- 
heim's  Die  Beschreibung  dts  Herod.  Tempd  im 
Tractate  Middot  und  bei  Fl.  Joseph,  states  and 
examines  the  divergences  between  these  authorities. 

(3)  Maimonides  in  npm  -i*  (part  vL)  coUecte  many 
passages  about  the  temple  which  are  scattered 
through  the  Talmud.  Tnese  relate  especially  to 
the  priests,  temple  furniture,  etc.,  and  have  Deen 
put  into  Latin  by  Ludwig  Compi^gne.  This  tr.  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Ugolinus'  Thesaurus,  vol.  viii. 

(4)  Dr.  John  Lightfoot's  work  on  The  Temple, 
etc.  (London,  1823),  rests  mainly  upon  Rabbinical 
sources,  and  is  for  that  reason  valuable. 

Wat  BtnxPi  Umple  th*  tKond  or  ikt  third  f— It  i«  nnul  to 
■peak  of  Herod's  temple  m  the  tbird  Jeruialem  temple.  Modern 
Jews,  however,  followed  by  many  Chriatian  writen,  regard  It 
M  limply  noood  temple  rebiult  and  improved,  and  ao  call 
11  the  Moood  temple.  ChrUtlane  are  led  to  thie  oonolueion,  or 


got  together  all  the  material  before  the  work  ot 
rebuilung  was  begun,  and  then  pulled  down  and 
put  up  as  gradually  as  could  be  done.  Since  only 
priests  could  enter  the  house  and  the  inner  court, 
he  engaged  a  thousand  of  them  to  act  as  masons 
and  carpenters  in  these  parts.  The  building  of 
the  house  was  hastened  on  with  great  vigour,  and 
was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Surrounding 
buildings  took  eight  years,  but  the  work  went  on, 
and  was  not  ended  until  the  time  of  the  procurator 
Albinus  ( a.d.  62-64).  The  Jews  (see  Jn 2^)  said  the 
temple  had  been  forty-six  years  in  building,  and 
in  fact  it  was  still  in  building  then,  and  was  to  be 
for  over  thirty  years  more  (but  see  E.  A.  Abbott 
in  Class.  Bev.  1894,  p.  89  ff.).  The  building  is 
spoken  of  as  exceedingly  impressive  in  its  grandeur. 
Its  eastern  front  was  coverad  with  plates  of  gold, 
which  threw  back  the  rays  of  the  rising  son,  ana 
formed  an  object  of  rare  beauty  for  miles  aionnd. 
The  stone  of  whiob  it  was  built  was  white  marblsb 


Outer  Court 


•  •  ( 


tw.  t.— anoD^i  Toim :  emnuL  vuw. 


at  leait  oonflimed  in  It,  by  a  oomMentlon  of  Hae  2>-*.  Ueadanl- 
oally  Interpreted,  the  temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel  was,  they 
wy,  to  see  the  Uessiab.  Bat  the  passwe  Is  not  Hessianio,  and, 
U  it  were,  the  predlotion  contained  In  it  Is  mads  from  the 
writer's  point  of  view. 

*  It  was  in  the  18th  a  year  of  his  reign  (B.a  20-19) 
that  Herod  the  Great  set  abont  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple.  In  his  day  there  was  among  the 
Romans  a  great  rage  for  restoring  Greek  cities 
and  their  temples,  and  Herod  probably  caught 
the  prevailing  spirit.  Josephus  reports  {Ant.  xv. 
xi.)  the  speech  in  which  Herod  announces  his 
intention,  and  gives  as  his  reason  a  desire  to 
promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the  nation ;  bnt 
the  historian  says  the  king's  real  purpose  was  to 
raise  for  himself  an  everlasting  memorial  The 
Jews  were  at  first  afraid  that,  if  the  king  palled 
down  their  temple,  no  other  might  be  for  a  long 
time  pat  up  in  its  place.  To  allay  this  fear,  Herod 
«  Aoooidlnc  to  Jos.  &r  I.  zzL  1,  the  Uth. 


and  a  large  part  of  the  ride  walls  was  oorared  with 

gold. 

The  area  of  Herod's  temple  is  essentially  that  of 
the  modem  ^aram  eth-Shisri/,^  with  the  exception 
of  the  north  end,  at  which,  in  Herod's  day,  the 
fortress  Antonia  was  situated,  the  temple  court 
being  to  the  south  of  it.  The  excavations  made 
beneath  the  Qaram  and  its  surrounding  walls 
show  that  the  lie  of  the  andent  walls  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  agrees  with  tiiose  of  the  walls  to  be 
seen  to^iay  (see  fiiDsen.  Das  Haram,  4  ff. ;  Robinson's 
BRP  iiL  222 ff.).  The  house  itself  would  be  son 
to  be  erected  on  the  rite  of  the  one  preceding  it. 

For  his  temple  Herod  used  double  the  space  that 
was  covered  by  Zembbabel's  temple,  a  ana  in  order 
to  obtain  it  he  erected  subterranean  vaults  in  the 
south  of  the  temple  hill,  and  filled  intervening 
spaces  with  stones  and  eajtb.  The  bounding  line 
was  raised  from  4  stadia/}  to  6,  the  breadth  remaia< 
>  Jos.  A/ L  xxi.  L  /)Jos.^ntxv.zL& 
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Ing  1  stadium,  the  length  (N.  to  S.)  heing  donbled.a 
The  whole  was  nirrounded  by  a  high  wall,  covered 
with  spikes,^  the  better  to  protect  the  place. 
The  temple,  including  its  courts,  occupied  an  area 
of  1  Btadlam  according  to  Josephus,  or  500  cubits 
according  to  the  Talmud.  Assuming  the  stadium 
to  be  about  600  English  feet,  and  the  cubit  to  be 
about  18  inches,  there  a  a  ditlerence  of  over  100  feet ; 
but  the  numbers  are  round  in  each  case,  and  the 
truth  lies  probably  between  them.  Perhaps,  as 
Fergusson  suggests,  the  Talmud  copies  the  dimen- 
sions of  Ezekiel's  temple :  Fergusson's  own  dimen- 
sions, got  by  careful  caJcnlations,  agree  well  with 
what  Josepnua  says,  viz.  685  ft.  £.  to  W.,  and 
610  ft.  N.  to  S. ;  see  Temples  of  the  Jewt,  p.  77  tf. 

Gates. — ^The  principal  entrance  to  the  enclosure 
was  on  the  western  side.  Middothy  names  one 
only  on  that  side  called  '  Kiponoa,'  bnt  Josephus 
has  four.S  Probably  that  named  in  Midd.  is  the 
principal  one,  as  it  led  to  the  king's  palace  and  to 
the  city.  Two  more  to  the  south  led  to  suburbs  of 
the  citv,  one  ooinoidineprobably  with  '  Barclay's ' 
gate,  tne  other  with  'Warren's.'  Remains  of  the 
funrth  are  to  be  seen  perhaps  to  the  south  of 
'  Wilson's  arch.'  Josephus  e  speaks  of  gates  on  the 
south,  but  he  does  not  say  how  many  there  were. 
Midd.  mentions  the  two  Huldah  gates,  which  are 
to  be  identified  with  the  two  gates  buried  in  the 


middle  of  the  three  aisles  was  45  ft.  wide,  the  two 
side  ones  having  a  width  of  30  ft.  The  innei 
portico  was  nn  higher  ground  than  the  two  nearer 
the  wall.  1  lie  columns  were  so  thick  that  thre* 
men  with  their  luuids  stretched  out  could  hardly 
clasp  around  one.  On  the  east  was  what  is  called 
Solomon's  Porch  in  the  NT,a  and  is  said  by 
Josephus  to  have  survived  from  the  time  of 
Solomon.S  The  east  porticoes  were,  however,  the 
work  of  Herod,  according  to  the  best  judges  ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  Josephus  should  have  believed 
any  part  of  these  porticoes  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Solomon,  unless  it  was  much  older  than  Herod's 
time.  During  the  feasts  the  Roman  soldiers  used 
to  walk  on  the  roof  of  the  porticoes  in  order  to  see 
that  order  was  kept.  The  whole  of  the  outer 
court  was  paved  with  stones.  There  were  for  the 
lower  officials  pastophoriay  or  chambers  ranged 
along  the  outer  walls,  probably  between  the  walls 
and  the  porticoes,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  be- 
tween  the  double  porticoes  themselves.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  west  gate  and  the  chambers  was 
the  Beth  Din,S  where  the  Sanhedrin  met. 

In  the  older  sources  (Josephus  and  Middoth) 
the  Holy  Place  is  not  the  Mkal,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  previous  Jerusalem  temples,  bnt  the  whole 
of  the  inner  court,  including  the  women's  court, 
as  contrasted  with  the  outer  oourt,  which  was 


via  IOl — TBM  niNVR  OOORT. 

1.  CbsmbMa   %  Ottt-roomB  (BxednA  &  Portlcoea.  4.  Women'ioourt    6.  Ooart  of  ImcHtcs.   S.  FricaW  court. 
7.  Altarotburnt-offeringr.  8.  Plioe  tor  killing,  etc.,  Minula  9.  Temple  porch.  10.  HtUL  11.  MHr. 


existing  south  wall  of  the  Qarani — one  west  of  the 
double  gate,  the  other  east  of  the  treble  gate. 
Both  these  show  Herodian  workmanship.  Throneh 
both  these  gates  it  was  posable  to  ascend  from  the 
vaults  below  to  the  temple  area.  On  the  east, 
Middoth  refers  to  one  gate  on  which  the  palace 
of  Shushan  was  carved.  It  has  been  commonly 
thought  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  modem 
Golden  Gate,  but  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  a 
B;f  zantine  structure.  Josephus  does  not  say  any- 
thing of  any  east  gate.  He  speaks  ouite  incident- 
ally of  one  gate  on  the  north  Midd.ti  calls  it 
Tadi«(orTarit). 

The  Outer  Court. — This  is  commonly  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  because  Gentiles  were  allowed 
to  enter  it ;  but  in  neither  Josephus  nor  in  Midd, 
does  it  get  that  name. 

The  walls  of  this  court  were  snrrounded  on  the 
inside  by  porticoes  or  cloisters.  The  north,  west, 
and  east  sides  had  double  porticoes,  with  two  rows 
of  white  marble  monolithic  columns.  The  roofs 
were  of  carved  cedar.  On  the  south  were  the 
royal  porticoes,  the  ^od  /SiurtXuci),  which  had  162 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  These  columns 
formed  three  aisles.  The  outermost  row  of  columns 
were  fastened  into  the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  The 

m&Jy.v.i.  ^  &/  IT.  Ix.  12 ;  M«  Piin.iOUi 

y  1.  8.  >  Ant.  XT.  zi.  6. 

( Loe.  eit.i.  tBJ  il  xix.  (,  tl  It.  L 

nice.  ait.  l'-n3(ornB!)L 


open  to  heathen,  and  could  be  used  for  buying, 
selling,  eto.<  The  inner  court  was  a  rectangle, 
which  included  in  it  the  women's  court  (4),  the 
men's  court  or  court  of  the  Israelites  f  the 
priests'  court  (6),  and  the  house  which  stood  in 
the  last  (10,  11).  The  inner  court  was  on  higher 
ground  than  the  outer,  there  being  five  steps  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Between  the  wall  of  the 
inner  court  and  the  porticoes  of  the  outer  court 
there  was  a  free  space  of  10  enluts,  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  outer  court,  and  reached  by  a 
flight  of  fourteen  steps.  This  formed  a  terrace 
all  round  the  inner  court  except  the  east,  and  was 
called  the  hil  (^a).  At  the  inner  edge  of  this  hU 
there  was  a  stone  parapet  caJled  fdfejr  (l'}^o).1}  On 
this  tablets  were  put  with  inscriptions  warning 
non-Jews  against  passing  beyond  this  boundary. 
One  such  was  found  in  recent  years  by  the  French 
consul,  Clermont-Ganneau,  on  which,  in  Greek,  the 
following  words  occur :  iKifiha  dXXoTcv^  tUnropdeaeai 
irrbt  tov  repl  rb  Upir  rpvipiicrov  cat  TepipiXov.  St  3'  fti> 
Xi)00i;  iavrf  oTriai  fffToi  Sii  ri  i^aKciKovBtu'  Biyarw, 
i.e.  '  iVo  stranger  is  to  enter  within  the  balustrade 


AiU.  XX.  ix.  7;  S/T.  T.  L 

» n  n-j. 


■  Jn  ion,  AO  8U  61*. 
yBJ  rv.  Iz.  t. 
I  In  SOS. 

i  Keil  (,Bib.  Anh,  L  p.  190)  exclndee  the  women's  oourt  from 
the  Inner  court.  Now.  (IL  p.  78)  Includea  it,  and  rightly , ' 
It  (tood  on  the  higher  plwtorm  of  the  ooorti  of  urMI 
prieeU  and  of  the  boose. 

ni<M.BJy.  V.  S;  MiOd.  U.  t. 
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and  embankment  round  the  tacred  place.  Whoever 
is  caught  will  be  answerable  for  his  death,  which 
will  ensue.'  This  illustrates  Ac  21^"-,  when  St. 
Paul  almost  lost  his  life.  The  inner  court  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  40  cubits  high  on  the  out- 
side, and  on  the  inside  but  25,  owing  to  the  raised 
ground  inside.  From  the  lower  ground  to  the 
higher  there  were  live  steps. 

Gates. — This  wall  had  nine  gates — four  on  the 
north,  four  on  the  south,  and  one  on  the  east. 
The  west  had  no  gate  at  all.  They  had  all  of 
tliem  folding  doors,' covered  with  gold  and  silver,  a 
Of  the  four  on  the  north  side  three  were  in  the 
men's  court  (5),  and  one  in  the  women's  (4).  Three 
of  the  north  gates  were  called  Nitzius,  the  Gate  of 
Offerinjr,  and  the  Makad.  On  the  south  we  read 
of  the  Flaming  Gate,  the  Gate  of  Ofiering,  and  the 
Water  Gate.  The  last  opened  upon  the  altar,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  Huldah 
Gate.  The  gate  on  the  east  was  much  more  costly 
than  the  rest,  and  it  is  probably  the  '  Gate  Beauti- 
ful '  of  Ac 3',  and  'Nicanor's  gate '  of  the  Mishna.^ 
It  was  made  of  Corinthian  brass.  Between  the 
women's  court  and  the  men's  there  was  a  gate 
larger  than  the  others,  led  to  by  fifteen  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  the  level  of  the  men's 
court.  It  was  thickly  overlaid  with  silver  and 
gold. 

Biichlsry  arraes  ably  that  this  i*  the  Nlcanor  gata  of  the 
Hishna.  ilidd.  L  4,  as  all  admit,  states  that ;  but  It  is  argued 
by  Schurer,}  Griitz,i  8pteas,C  Nowack,>i  and  most,  that  it  is  the 
gate  on  the  east  of  the  women's  court  that  is  meant  by  the 
above  name.  Buchier  admits  that  Jo8e]>hus  is  against  him ; 
but  he  charges  the  Jewish  historian  with  inaccuracy,  and  calls 
the  Talmud  to  his  aid  in  proving  this.  Biichler's  view  is 
bonnd  up  with  another  poaitton,  which  he  also  defends  with 
abnity.t  viz.,  that  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  shut  out  the 
women's  court  altogether,  as  being  part  of  the  court  of  the 
Oentiles ;  the  Nicanor  gate  being,  then,  that  one  at  the  east  of 
the  men's  court  through  which  one  passed  into  the  inner 
gate.  Keil  also  speaks  of  the  inner  court  as  being  reached  by  a 
gate  at  the  western  end  of  the  women's  oourt.i  But  this  is,  as 
Buchier  admits,  against  the  common  view,  which  is  supported 
by  Schfirer.i  and  Nowack,!  and  the  received  text  of  Joaephua. 

Nicanor's  gate — assuming  the  usual  view — was 
66  cubits  high  and  40  broad,  the  others  that  led 
out  of  the  lower  court  being  30  high  and  40  broad. 
Round  the  walls  of  the  court  there  ran  porticoes 
witli  a  sinj^le  piazza,  tlie  roof  of  which  rested  on 
lofty  and  hi<;hly-linished  pillars.  These  porticoes 
were  lens  indeed,  but  not  less  beautiful,  than  the 
porticoes  of  the  outer  court.  Between  the  gates 
there  were  cells  for  storing  the  yarious  properties 
belonging  to  the  temple :  these  are  called  by 
Josephus/t  7afo^v\dna.F  Concerning  the  special 
purposes  of  these  rooms  see  Now.  op.  cit.  h.  70  n.  2. 
There  were  upper  rooms  over  the  gateways,  hence 
justifying  Josephus'  description  of  them  as  tower- 
shaped.  The  cells  between  the  gates  had  also 
upper  rooms ;  hence  we  read  of  tne  upper  room 
of  Bet-Abtina8.t  Somewhere  within  the  women's 
court  would  be  placed  the  thirteen  boxes  for  re- 
ceiving contributions  to  the  temple.  At  least  one 
must  nave  been  in  the  women  s  court,  else  the 
widow  (Lk  21"')  could  not  have  put  in  her  mite. 
See  Treasury.  _  According  to  Juidd.  iL  5,  there 
were  four  cells  in  the  women's  court,  but  both 
Scluirer  and  Now.  think  this  unlikely. 

The  inner  court  was  divided  into  an  eastern 
part,  into  which  women  were  admitted  as  well  as 

s  They  were  the  gift  of  a  J«r  trooi  Alexandria. 

eMidd.i.t.  yJQR,  Oct.  leOB. 

t  Riehm's  BWB*  Itet^.  i  MonaUieh.  1S78,  tfi. 

iJ><uJenuaUmdnJoiiphu$,p.7e.  , 

«  Op.  eU.  ii.  p.  78.  f  JQR,  July  1898. 

iOp.eU.Lf.  190.  But  he  is  Inconsistent,  tor  in  the  previona 
page  (Eng.  ed.)  he  says  the  inner  oourt  went  around  the 
women's  court,  and  he  takes  the  view  that  Nicanor's  gate  was 
on  the  east  of  the  women's  court. 

m  Riehm,  HWBi  16ee«>.  X  Op.  eft.  iL  78. 

ItBJr.v.  t,  VI.  T.  2.  >  See  TasasuaT. 

iromaLf,  TaakLL 


men,  and  a  larger  western  portion,  which  included 
the  men's  court  and  the  priests'  court.  The  house 
and  the  altar  were  in  the  latter,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  ite  rampart.  Just  as  the  whole 
inner  court  was  separated  from  the  outer,  and 
within  the  inner  the  men's  was  shut  off  from  the 
women's,  so  the  remainder  was  subdivided  into  a 
larger  part  for  priests  only.  The  men's  court  was 
II  cubits  wide,  and  surrounded  the  priests'  court 
on  all  four  sides,  a  The  Mishna,  however,  appears 
to  reduce  the  space  for  men  to  II  cubits  on  the 
east  alone.  The  altar  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  sacrificing,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the  house 
itself,  were  in  the  priests'  court. 

The  house. — The  higher  ground  of  the  house 
was  attained  by  means  of  twelve  steps.  The 
inside  area  was  60  cubits  high  and  the  same  in 
length,  by  20  cubits  in  breadth.  There  were,  as 
in  the  other  temples,  two  divisions — the  hekdl  or 
Holy  Place,^  which  was  40  cubits  long,  and  the 
d^tr  or  Most  Holy  Place,  which  was  20  cubits 
long.  This  last  was  empty,  and  was  entered  by 
the  high  priest  once  a  year,  viz.  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  hikSl  or  larger  room  had  in  it 
the  following : — Table  of  8hewbread,7  altar  of 
incense,  the  seven-armed  lampstand.S  The  altar 
stood  in  the  middle,  between  the  temple  walls  :  to 
its  north  was  the  table,  and  the  lampstand  was  on 
its  south.e  Only  the  officiating  priests  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  MkSl,  to  bring  in  the  incense 
morning  and  evening,  to  trim  the  lamp,  whicli  was 
done  once  a  day,  and  to  supply  the  table  with 
fresh  shewbread,  which  was  done  every  Sabbath. 

The  porch  was  100  cubits  in  both  height  and 
breadth,  and  II  cubits  deep.  It  stood,  therefore, 
like  a  high  wall  in  front  of  the  house.  "The 
breadth  of  the  house,  including  its  surrounding 
chambers,  being  70  cubits,  j*  the  porch  projected  IS 
cubits  on  each  side.i}  There  was  an  entrance  to 
the  porch  40  cubits  high  and  20  broad.  There  was, 
however,  no  door.  Above  the  entrance  Herod 
placed  a  golden  eagle,  which  as  a  Roman  emblem 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  Jews;  and  during  a 
turmoil,  some  time  before  the  king's  death,  it  was 
destroyed.  From  the  entrance  of  the  porch  the 
hSkal  door,  gilded  like  the  court  gates,  could 
be  easily  seen.  It  was  adorned  with  carvings  of 
golden  vines,  with  grapes,  according  to  Josephus, 
as  large  as  a  man.0  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  this 
vinci 

Veil.— la  front  of  the  MkOl  door  there  hung  a 
beautifully  coloured  Babylonian  veil.  The  hiksl 
was  shut  off  by  a  veil  or  veils,  but  there  was  no 
wall,  nor  therefore  any  door,  leading  into  the  dibir. 
According  to  the  Mishna,*  there  were  two  veils 
between  the  MkSl  and  the  dibir,  with  a  cubit's 
free  space  between  them.  The  outer  was  loose  on 
the  south  side,  the  inner  being  loose  on  the  north. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  high  priest  entered 
the  dMr  with  his  censer  by  passmg  to  the  south 
side  and  getting  behind  the  outer  veil,  until  he 
reached  the  norUi  of  the  inner  veil,  where  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  diblr.  In  the  NT  this  veil  ia 
spoken  of  in  the  singular,  the  two  perhaps  being 
looked  upon  as  one.X  The  veil  outride  the  door 
of  the  hikal  is  never  referred  to  in  the  NT.  See 
Veil. 

Light. — No  natural  light  came  into  the  house 
from  roof  or  side  wall :  it  depended,  for  what  light 
it  had,  upon  the  lampstand. 

Chambers.— On  all  sides  except  the  east,  where 

m  las.  BJ  y.r.  t  \  tt.  Afti.  rm.  la  B,  zm.  zUL  & 

|3  Not  called '  the  Holy  PlSM '  In  the  souioea. 

y  See  SaiWBUAD,  TikSU  or.  <  See  Lamn*  A 

•  Ot.  Ex26»40!»*>.  CBaebelow. 

If  Twenty,  aoooiding  to  Josephua 

t  Josephus  says  70  cubits  high  by  2S  broad. 

I  .^nn.  T.  6.  »  I'oma  v.  L 

X  See  Ht  27*1 1  Mk  U"  I  Lk  I8W. 
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the  porch  was,  there  were  small  chambers  in 
which  temple  utensils  were  kept  and  priests  re- 
sided. They  were  thirty  -  eight  in  number,  and 
arranged  in  three  storeys,  in  such  a  way  that 
on  the  north  there  were  five  on  each  storey, 
making  fifteen  on  that  side :  on  the  south  there 
were  fuso  five  on  each  storey.  On  the  west  there 
were  three  on  the  lowest  and  three  on  the 
middle  storey,  two  being  on  the  top.  The  three 
storeys  reached,  together,  the  same  height  as  the 
bouse.  The  main  entrance  was  on  the  N.E.  of 
the  house,  where  a  small  door  commnnicated 
directly  from  the  porch  with  the  nearest  chamber. 
From  this  chamber  there  was  a  stairway  leading 
to  the  upper  and  middle  storeys.  This  stairway 
was  erected  at  the  N.E.  comer ;  just  opposite,  on 
the  S.E.  comer,  there  was  an  arrangement  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  Above  the  house  proper 
there  was  an  upper  room  40  cubits  high,  and  of 
the  same  ground  area  as  the  house  itself.  The 
entire  building,  including  the  intervening  wall 
and  the  ceiling,  attained  a  height  of  100  cubits, 
i.e.  exactly  that  of  the  porch.  The  upper  room 
had  on  the  south  a  door  leading  upon  tne  roof  of 
the  upper  chambers  on  that  side.  By  means  of 
the  stairs  on  the  N.E.  the  top  chambers  could  be 
reached.  Passing  round  from  N.  W.  to  S.  one  came 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  top  room  of  the  house. 
In  the  floor  of  this  upper  room  there  were  trap- 
doors, through  which  workmen  were  let  down  in 
boxes,  that  uiey  might  not  be  able  to  see  any  part 
of  the  house  except  where  they  were  repairing. 

Including  the  side  chambera,  the  house  had  a 
width  of  70  cubits,  which  is  thus  made  up— 


1.  W«no(stairwar   5  cubits. 

2.  SUirwoor   8 

t.  Wall  of  chamber   6 

4.  Chamber  iteeU   6 

5.  Wall  of  bouse   « 

6.  Space  within  the  house  ....  20 

7.  Wall  ot  bouae   6 

8.  Ohamber   6 

9.  luwall   6 

la  Room  (or  lettinir  off  water    ...  8 

11.  WaUbebiod   5 


Total 


.   70  cubits. 


Altar  of  burnt  -  offering. — In  the  east  of  the 
priests'  court,  immediately  in  front  of  the  porch, 
was  the  altar  of  bumt-olfering  made  of  unhewn 
stone.  It  was  larger  than  Solomon's  altar,  it 
being,  according  to  tne  Rabbis,  32  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  10  cubits  high.  Josepbus,  how- 
ever, gives  16  cubits  as  length  and  as  breadth. 
The  length  and  breadth  given  above  are  for  the 
base,  for  it  rose  in  three  sections,  so  that  at  the 
top  it  formed  a  square  of  24  cubits.  According  to 
Lv  0*,  fire  was  to  oe  always  burning  on  the  altar. 
On  the  east  of  the  altar  there  was  a  stairway  of 
unhewn  stone  leading  up  to  the  altar  :  it  was  32 
cubits  long  and  16  broad.  Altar  and  steps  were 
whitewashed  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  Passover 
and  Tabemacle8.a  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  altar 
there  were  two  holes  for  receiving  the  sacrificial 
blood,  which  passed  thence  to  a  passage  in  the 
ground,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Kidron. 
Close  by  there  was  a  marbled  opening,  down  which 
men  went  to  cleanse  the  channel  along  which  the 
blood  ran  to  the  Kidron. 

Between  the  altar  and  the  house  there  was  a 
space  of  22  cubits,  taken  np  largely  by  the  twelve 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  porch.  South  of  these 
steps  there  was  a  laver  or  wash-basin,  in  which 
priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet.  It  was  sup- 
plied through  two  pipes  from  the  temple  spring  : 
these  two  pipes  were  increased  to  twelve  at  a  later 
time  by  a  certain  ben  Katin,  who  also  made 
arrangements  by  which  the  water  could  be  regu- 
larly renewed.^ 

mHiddHLl-t.  /ir<MiaULia 


North  (8)  of  the  altar  the  sacrificial  animals  were 
slain,  and  to  aid  in  this  there  were  six  rows  of 
rings,  four  in  each  row,  all  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  animals  that  had  to  be  killed  were  attached 
first  of  all  to  these  rings,  and  then  despatched. 
Still  farther  north  there  were  eight  low  pillars 
with  boards  on  them,  each  board  having  three 
rows  apiece  of  iron  hooks  from  which  the  animaJs 
after  death  were  suspended.  The  spot  would  look 
much  like  a  butcher's  shop.  By  the  side  of  these 
pillars  there  were  eight  marble  tables  on  which 
the  slain  animals  were  flayed,  washed,  etc.,  ready 
for  the  altar.a 

Pritsti  Court, — No  one  except  a  priest  was 
usually  permitted  to  enter  the  priests'  court, 
which  was  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  the 
men's  court.  Yet  lay  Israelites  were  allowed 
admission  when  they  had  sacrifices  to  offer,  that 
they  might,  according  to  the  ritnal,  lay  their  liands 
on  the  viotim./3  As  before  stated,  this  court  was 
bounded  all  round,  and  not  merely  on  the  east  by 
the  men's  court,  which  was  11  cubits  broad. 

The  temple  police.  —  The  charge  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
Levitea.  The  head  of  police— the  captain  of  the 
temple  T^held  so  dimined  a  position  that  he  was 
ranked  with  the  chief  priests.  The  entire  external 
anaagements  of  the  temple  were  under  his  autho- 
rity. We  read  in  Mark  t  and  Luke  e  of  *  rulers  of 
the  temple,'  who  were  subordinates  of '  the  captain. ' 
The  guardianship  of  the  temple  was  entrusted 
mainly  to  Levites,  bat  partly  also  to  priests.  By 
day  they  were  to  see  that  no  one  overstepped  the 
boundary  beyond  which  he  had  no  right  to  go, 
e.ff.  Grentiles  had  to  be  kept  out  of  the  inner  court, 
women  out  of  the  men's,  laymen  out  of  the  priests', 
and  non-officiating  priests  out  of  the  house ;  the 
dibtr  to  be  entered  but  once  a  year,  and  even  then 
by  the  high  priest  only.  By  night  the  ^tes  were 
all  shut,  and  none  were  allowed  within  except 
priests  and  Levites,  who  were  stationed  at  difiiar- 
ent  points.   Three  places  of  the  inner  court  were 

fuarded  by  priests ;  at  twenty-one  positions  Levites 
ept  waton,  especially  at  the  various  gates.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  night  the  captain  walked  around  to 
see  that  each  was  at  his  post.  If  the  guard  did 
not  immediately  arise  on  the  captain's  approach, 
the  captain  exclaimed,  '  Peace  to  you.'  If  the 
guard  were  asleep  the  captain  would  strike  him 
with  a  stick,  and  he  had  the  right  even  to  set  fire  to 
his  clothes.  Each  day  the  guards  were  changed, 
those  who  followed  receiving  the  keys  from  their 
predecessors  at  mid-day.f  The  senior  of  the  men 
in  charge  kept  the  key  of  the  court,  in  which  the 
men  were  sentry,  in  a  hole  covered  by  a  marble 
slab,  to  the  unaer  side  of  which  was  fastened  a 
chain  :  the  key  was  attached  to  this  chain. 

When  the  time  came  to  close  the  gates,  the 
marble  slab  was  lifted  and  the  key  taken :  the 
priests  locked  the  inner  court,  replacing  the  key 
in  the  usual  place.  On  the  slab  under  which  the 
key  was,  the  guard  in  charge  laid  his  clothes,  and 
on  them  lay  down  to  sleep.q  How  many  were  at 
one  time  in  charge  of  the  enclosure  we  do  not 
know,  but  according  to  Josephus  200  men  were 
appointed  for  the  gates  alone. 

For  the  fate  which  befell  the  temple  in  the  last 
years  of  its  existence,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  histories  of  Josephus,  Grfttz,  and  others.  See, 
especially,  short  but  striking  accounts  in  Comill, 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  e  and  Cheyne, 
JBL.i  Already,  in  the  days  of  Archelaus,  the 
courts  of  the  temple  became  tiie  scene  of  revolt  and 

.  Midd.  ill.  6,  V.  I :  Tarn.  UL  6 ;  SXtk.  vL  4. 

t  Jos. «.  ^jiion.  fl.  1  «Jr{iid.L9L   
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bloody  ma&8acTe8.a  During  the  last  Jewish  revolt 
the  most  horrid  scenes  were  witnessed-  In  A.D.  70 
Roman  soldiets  were  in  possession  of  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  close  to  the  enclosure.  One  of  them, 
though  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Titos  the  emperor, 
threw  a  firebrand  into  the  house  itself,  which  took 
fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Thus  perished  the 
last  of  the  Jerusalem  temples.  All  of  them  were 
built  by  a  i>eople  feeble  politically,  in  art  and  in 
literature  (except  religious)  despised  ;  yet  these 
temples  are  better  known,  and  their  records 
more  fully  preserved,  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  ancient  temple,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  or 
Indian. 

LrnsATuu.— a)  Jewism  Warrnias.—3(»e^\m,  Ant.  xv. 
xL,  &/  V.  V. ;  <rf.  SpleM,  D»r  Ttmptl  tu  Jenualem  naek  Jot- 
vAiu,  18tsO ;  the  Mubnio  tnct.  Middcth :  eL  Babbi  Hilderabeim, 
Die  BachnUmng  del  Htrod'i  Tempel  im  Tractat  Middol  und 
set  Flaviut  Jotephut  (■  Jahtwhericht  dea  Babbi  ner.Seml  nan  (or 
daa  Orthodox  Judenthum,'  Berlin,  1878-77).  There  Is  a  good 
edition  of  MiddoUi  (no  Oemara  ha*  been  handed  down)  with 
Latin  tr.  and  Com.  by  L'Empereur  (Lugd.  Bat.  .  .  .  16S0,  •mall 
4to).  Bee  also  Burenhniiiu'^  Mitlma.  Haimonidea,  In  part  tL 
ot  his  npin  T,  s^ym  the  Babbinioal  tmdiUon*  regaidioK  the 
temple,  ita  tomltura,  priceti,  eta  This  was  put  Into  Latin  br 
Lodwig  Compitene,  and  I*  (omid  In  vol.  riil.  of  UBolinaiT 
AnliquitaUt  HeOrauua.  Monogtmpbs  on  the  temple  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  by  O.  Altsohul  (Amst.  17S4)  and  othen,  but 
none  of  them  are  ot  mooh  importance. 

(B)  CBRISTIA  H  WaiTH/03.—OI  the  older  treatises  by  Christian 
wrileis  the  (oUowing  are  noteworthy  >-VlUalpando  and  Prado, 
{n  Szech.  8  vols.  MiOS;  OapeUus,  Tftri^u,  Sim  Tnplax  TtmpH 
Delxnatio  (Aaut.  iSiS;  also  included  In  the  Introd.  to  the 
London  Polyglot);  Lamy,  de  Taberaaeuio  Fadtrit,  d*  Saneta 
fivitaU  JertuaUm  ft  de  Templo  ejue  (Paris,  1720);  Ughttoot 
(Dr.  John),  Deter.  Templi  Biem.  (Eng.  in  vol.  ix.  ot  Fitman't 
edition  of  his  works  in  English j  also  published  separately, 
Lond.  182S),— LIghtfoot  nssa  the  Rabbinical  material,  bat  deals 
mainly  with  the  temple  ot  Herod;  Lund,  Die  alten  JUd. 
BeUigth^mtr,  Hamb.  iaB6,  bk.  iL  (several  other  editions). 
For  a  detailed  radtal  ol  the  older  literature  see  Winer,  RWB*. 
t. '  lempel,'  and  Bifar,  Dar  Tempel  Satamo'e.  The  following  are 
Uie  most  important  modem  treatise*  :—Hirt,  Der  Tempel 
SalomeTt,  Berlin,  1808  (strong  on  the  srchltectural  side,  but 
deSdent  in  Biblical  scholarship);  J.  Fr.  von  Meyer,  Der 
Tmp.  Salem.,  Berlin.  1880;  SUegUtc.  Oetch.  der  BaJamet. 
nam.  1827,  p>.  127 ff.,  Beilrdge  tur  Axulnlduna  der  Baukunet, 
Leipz.  1884 ;  BUir,  Der  Temp.  SaL  1848 ;  KeU,  Der  Temp.  Sal., 
Dor^at,^  18S0__(ciiUcal  and  oonstnictive,  valuable^  KUvnii 


_  -J?'  5i       ^-  !  Robinson,  B&P  (1841) 

L  41Sir. ;  a  Williams,  The  Bolt  City  (1848),  U.  28011. ;  Feigus- 
•on,  Berntv  on  (As  Ancient  Tom^phy  cfJerutcUem,  1847,  Tlte 
BiUt/  Sej^Ueltre  and  t/ie  Tomh,  1805,  The  Temptee  qf  the  Jeua, 
1876,  art.  'Temple'  in  Smith's  DB  (Fergusson's  fandful  views 
as  to  the  rite  o(  the  temple,  etc.,  have  failed  to  win  oon- 
TlcHon  ezoept  to  a  very  Umlted  axten»;  Warren,  The  Temple 
and  the  Tomb,  1880,  rSB.it  vlt.  8080.  (In  both  he  answws 
the  argument*  of  Femisson);  T.  H.  Lewis,  The  Holy  Placee 
Of  JerusaUm,  1880:  Th.  Friedrich.  Tempel  «k  Faiatl  Salom. 
etc.,  Innsb.  1887;  O.  Wolff,  Der  Tempel  eon  Jenualem  und 
eeine  Maaee,  1887;  Stode,  Qeteh.  I.  8110.  (the  author,  an 
acknowledged  Biblical  schobu',  was  aided  by  his  oolleague  von 
Kitgen,  professor  of  architecture) :  Perrot  et  Chipiea,  Le  TomtiU 
de  Sol.,  Paris,  18S8,  large  folio,  with  One  diaeaSui  Bitoryof 
Art  In  Sardmia,  Judcea,  etc,  London,  IMO,  L  142 ». ;  Conrad 
Schick,  Du  Sti/tehatU  der  Tempel  in  Jeme.  md  dtr  Tempel- 
ftaU  derjeU.  Zeit,  Ber.  1880  (by  an  architect;  the  scholan^Up 
to  weak,  and  proof  reference*  almoat  wholly  wanting,  though 
the  oonstructions  and  plans  ara  good).  In  addition  to  the  olwr 
treatises  on  BibUeal  Arehaology  by  Jahn  On  English  also),  d* 
Wetus  (4th  and  last  edition  improved  by  Biibiger,  1884),  AlliaU, 
and  Keil  fcf.  also  Spencer,  de  Legibue,  Dieeertatio  Sexta),  note 
particularly  the  works  by  Benzinger  and  Nowaok,  both  Issued 
In  1884,  and  based  on  the  latest  results.  Nowack's  work  to  the 
fuller,  but  Benzinger's  the  more  compact  and  InteresUng.  See 
also  the  Conimentariss  and  othirwork*  referred  to  in  the  ooone 
of  this  arUda.  DaVIBS. 

TEMPT,  TEMPTATIOH.— The  Heb.  and  Gr. 

words  which  are  translated  '  tempt '  and  '  tempta- 
tion '  in  EV  have  a  range  of  meaning  which  covers 
•very  form  of  testing  or  putting  to  the  proof, 
whether  of  man  by       or  of  God  by  man. 


translated  'tempt'  of  God's  testing  Abraham,  On  221 ;  eto«- 
S.  ""n  latthlessly  and  provokingly  patting  Ood  to  th* 
proof.  Ex  17»  7,  Nu  14",  Dt  »*.  P»  781^  «•  «• M>         U  TO. 


■  JosL  Ant.  xn.  is.  I,  s,  t: 


2.  Bahan,  synonymous  in  meaning  with  niffSA,  bat  trans- 
lated ■  tempt' in  A  V  onl^  Mai  SU,  of  tempting  Ood.  InUalSU 
and  a  few  other  places  it  is  translated  '  prove '  in  AT  and  BY : 
but  most  frequently  the  Eng.  rendering  to  '  try.' 

The  only  Ueb.  word  translated^temptation '  to  mofiU 
(formed  from  nimA  aboveX  used  of  the  tetting  by  Jehovah, 
through  signs  and  wonders,  of  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  the 
Efn-ptians,  Dt  4"  7U  299 ;  and  ot  the  trial  or  teatuio  of  an 
innocent  person.  Job  8"  (EV  'trial*)— unless  the  word  here 
comes  from  niumf  and  means  despair,  RVm  'calamity.'  Th* 
word  is  translated  'temptation'  abo  in  Ps  86>,  but  there  th* 
place  Massah  (so  RV)  seems  to  be  intended,  as  in  Ex  177.  Dt 
618  91B  3g8.  See  art.  IIabsau. 

The  Greek  words  translated  '  tempt' 


1.  »»*«t^  which  means  (1)  to  attempt  something,  as  Ac 
8"16'(EV  'aauv');  (2)  to  test  a  person,  without  evil  intent, 
a*  Jn  (H,  Eev  2»;  (3)  to  tempt  to  evil,  as  Mt  4',  1  Co  10",  Ja 
1'*'  '4.  On  tbto  verb  see  Cremer,  *.«. ;  Hatch,  £s«ay*  in 
Biblleal  Greek,  71 1.;  Kennedy,  Soureet  ^  NT  areek,  VXt 
For  the  dtotinction  between  m.  and  ttmuSim  ••*  Trench,  SI 
Syn.  iei  IL;  also  Cremer,  s.  n^Ca,  and  Berry,  s.  Umumlif^ 

The  devil  to  called  '  the  tempter '  (•  wufi^iai  in  Mt  4>,  1  Th  89. 

2.  ImniHf,,  to  put  to  the  proof,  or  test,  (o)  Ood,  Mt  47, 
Lk4»;  (6)  Christ,  Lk  10»,  1  (jo loa^  transUted  <t«npt'  in 
KV.  Am«r.  BV  always '  txy.' 

8.  In  Ja  l"  mnfttrrt  (only  oooorrenoe)  to  translated  by  th* 
verb  '  tempt'—'  Ood  cannot  be  tempted  (literally.  <  to  nntempt- 
able ')  with  evil.'  RVm  '  to  untried  In  eviL' 

The  only  Greek  word  translated  'temptation'  to  wufuriiii, 
which  to  the  translation  In  th*  LXX  ol  nuufdA  everywhere 
except  Dt  SSS  (IIC/k)  and  Job  8*<(wbere a dlAerent  reading  is 
followed).  Thto  word  to  used  in  NT  (or  (1)  a  teeting  or  provmg, 
a*  1P4U(EV  'trial 'V  He  sa, or  that  whioh  tests  or  proves  a 

5er«on,a*OaI  414;  (2)  snHwmeirt  (e sin,  as  Mt  au,  Lk  4U  8U, 
alu,l(3olOU;  and  (S)  ot  <^<i)t<m  or  eaZomity,  doe  to  peisa- 
Otttion  or  other  teial  from  without,  as  Lk  22»,  Ao  20i*,  Ja  1*. 
IPl*.  On  tbto  word  see  Hatch,  Assays,  71 L;  Mayor  oaJal^ 
aadbtoOgM.  188S.;  HortoolPl*;  Swet* oa Mk 

About  161 1  the  Eng.  words '  tempt '  and  '  tempta- 
tion '  were  used  almost  as  widdy  as  those  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
verb  had  ceased  to  mean  '  to  attempt.'  Examples 
(outside  AV)  of  'tempt'  in  the  sense  of  'test,' 
'put  to  the  proof,'  without  evil  intent,  are  Jn  0*, 
Wye.  '  But  ne  said  this  thing,  temptynge  hym  ; 
for  he  wiste  what  he  was  to  do ' ;  jDt  1^  "nnd. 
'For  the  Lorde  thy  God  tempteth  yon,  to  wete 
whether  ye  love  the  Lord  yonre  God  mth  all  yoore 
hertes  and  wi  th  al  yonre  soules ' ;  Dt  8*,  in  Wilson's 
Chrittian  Dictionary  (1611),  'tempting  thee  tJiat 
hee  might  know  what  is  in  thy  beart.'  In  the 
same  sense  is  '  temptation '  used  in  1 P  4>*  Rhem. 
'  Mj  deerest,  thinke  it  not  strange  in  the  fervour 
which  is  to  you  for  a  tentation,  as  though  some 
new  thing  happened  to  you.'  And  in  the  allied 
sense  of  trial,  affliction,  we  find  '  temptation '  em- 
ployed by  Tymme  in  Calvin't  Geneiit,  p.  717, 
'  But  this  also  was  a  moste  ^reevous  temptation, 
to  be  banished  from  the  promised  lande,  even  unto 
death ' ;  and  p.  816,  '  This  was  a  verie  sore  tempta- 
tion, that  holie  Jacob,  of  whome  the  Lorde  nad 
taken  care,  shoulde  almoste  he  and  his  perish  with 
hunger.'  See  also  Driver  on  Dt  6"  and  in  Par. 
P«aA.,  Gloss.  L  under 'Prove.'     J.  Hashnos. 

TEH  COinUKDMEHTS.-See  Dbcalogub. 

TENDER.— The  adj.  '  tender '  is  somewhat  mora 
restricted  in  use  now  than  formerly.  Probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  Biblical '  tender  mercies,' 
it  has  become  mostly  figurative,  and  is  chieiSy 
used  in  a  good  sense.  We  might  still  speak  of 
diamonds  as  '  tender '  with  Maundeville  (Travel*, 
106,  '  Other  diamonds  men  find  in  Arabia  that  be 
not  so  good,  and  they  he  more  1nn>wn  and  more 
tender ') ;  but  we  should  not  speak  of  wax  so,  as 
Wyclif  does  {Select  Workt,  iii.  103,  '  The  tendre 
wex  maketh  no  preynte  in  the  seel,  hot  the  seel 
maketh  a  prevnt  in  tendere  wex ').  The  meaning 
in  AV  is  usually  '  soft,'  '  delicate,'  used  of  children 
(Gn  33'») ;  gently  nurtured  youths  (1  Ch  22»  2»>, 
Pr  4»),  men  (Dt  28",  Is  47"),  and  women  (Dt  28"); 


7"),  orancnes  (Mt  24",  Mic  13")  in  spring.  _ 
9  Ch  18*  Behoboam  is  called  'tender  hearted' 
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(3;^-n,  liXX  leAis  rg  KopSlf,  Vnl^.  eorde  pavido), 
a  phrase  which  has  now  quite  a  different  meaning. 
The  modem  meaning  is  found  in  Eph  4**  {ttfrXayx- 
rm).  In  Gn  29'''  we  read  that  '  I^ah  was  tender 
eyed'  (rfsT  ."Hfi  TSn;  LXX  ot  Si  i<p8aKitoi  Aelas 
iffSeveis,  Vulg.  ted  Lia  Ivpi*  fat  occult*),  where 
the  Heb.  as  well  as  the  Eng.  probablv  means  that 
Leah's  eyes  were  weak  (not  '  blearea '  as  Vnlg.), 
and  80,  as  Dillmann  and  others  suggest,  '  without 
brightness  or  brilliancv  of  lustre.  See  LEAH. 
The  Heb.  word  o'-n-i  raJUlmim  (in  this  sense  always 
plu.)  is  translated  occasionaJly  in  AV  'tender 
mercies'  (Ps  25»  40"  61>  69"  77*  79»  103<  119"- 
145",  Pr  IS").  The  sing.  '  tender  mercy '  occurs 
in  NT,  Lk  1™  (arXiyx'o-),  Ja  6"  'The  Lord  is 
very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy'  (olicTlpnar,  KV 
'  merciful '). 

The  verb  '  to  tender '  in  the  sense  of  '  care  for' 
occurs  in  2  Mac  4'  '  Thus  was  he  bold  to  call 
him  a  traitor,  that  had  deserved  well  of  the  city, 
and  tendered  his  own  nation '  (rif  KriSenira  rdr 
btuxBr&w).  CI.  Cranmer,  Worla,  i.  136,  'But  to 
be  plain  what  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
I  cannot  persuade  with  my  self  that  he  so  much 
tendereth  Uie  king's  cause  as  he  doth  his  own' : 
Latimer,  Sermont,  96,  '  How  God  tendreth  and 
regardes  the  cause  of  the  widdow  and  the  poors.' 
The  verb  in  this  sense  is  a  direct  derivative  from 
the  adj.  (which  is  from  Lat.  tener,  through  Fr. 
tendre),  not  the  same  as  the  verb  to  tender  (fr. 
Lat.  tenders,  through  Fr.  tmdre),  meaning  to 
proffer,  show.  J.  Hastings. 

TENT.— Vnk  (oTkoi,  ffunjiT})  is  the  word  commonly 
nsed  for  'tent' ;  AV  often  *  tabernacle,'  but  RV  con- 
sistently '  tent.'  1^9  (amivii)  '  habitation,'  is  usu- 
ally rendered  '  tabernacle,'  only  once  (Ca  !•) '  tent.' 
For  distinction  between  ^.lii  and  \^  see  art. 
Tabernacle.  nM=  'booth'  made  by  mterweaving 
leaves  and  branches;  once  (2  S  II")  AV  'tent^ 
(RV  'booth,'  LXX  (rin,«J)  and  AVm  (1  K  20"- " 
RVm  '  hnt ').  According  to  the  Rabbis,  a  booth 
becomes  a  tent  if  a  bit  of  cloth  is  spread  over  it  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun,  or  stretohed  under  the  roof 
to  prevent  leaves  and  twigs  from  falling  on  the 
tebie  {Succah  i.  3).  nji?  {Kiftwot)  from  [ajB]  'to 
hollow  out,'  is  once  in  AV  tr.  '  tent '  (Nu  25»  RV 
'  pavilion,'  marg.  '  alcove ' ;  cf .  Arab,  fpubbah  '  a 
large  vaulted  tent,'  also  '  dome,'  '  vault,'  whence, 
with  the  art,  through  the  Spanish,  'alcove,'  orig. 
a  vaulted  recess).  From  nji^  trapefi^iWu) '  to  en- 
camp,' AV  '  to  abide  in  tents '  (Nu  9»-  Ezr  8"), 
comes  njqo  'camp'  (LXX  irtlxurrot),  tr.  by  AV 
'tents'  in  Nn  13>*  etc.;  in  each  case  RV  cor- 
rects. 

We  may  safely  take  the  modem  tent  as  closely 
resembling  that  of  ancient  times.  No  simpler 
dwelling  can  well  be  imagined.  The  tent-cover 
is  rough,  strong  cloth  of  dark  goats'  hair.  It 
is  commonly  supported  bv  nine  poles  arranged 
in  rows  of  three ;  the  miadle  row  lengthwise,  is 
somewhat  higher,  measuring  from  6  to  7  ft. : 
the  roof  therefore  slopes  to  &ont  sad  back.  The 
cover  is  stretohed,  ana  the  tent  held  in  position  by 
means  of  long  cords  fastened  to  the  cloth,  and 
attached  to  pws  firmly  driven  into  the  ground. 
A  curtain  of  the  same  material,  but  rather  lighter, 
is  hung  round  the  more  exposed  side  of  the  tent, 
to  shelter  from  sun  and  wind.  A  similar  curtain, 
drawn  across  the  middle,  fixed  on  the  tent-poles, 
divides  the  tent,  the  one  end  forming  the  men's 
apartment,  the  other  that  of  the  women  {-nij,  cf. 
Arab,  khidr).  Very  seldom,  and  that  only  in  cases 
of  considerable  wealth,  the  women  have  a  tent  to 
themselves. 

The  making,  pitching,  striking,  packing,  and 
nupacking  of  the  tents  is  all  women's  work.  They 
■pm  the  hair  yam,  twist  the  cords,  and  weave  the 


cloth  in  long  narrow  strips,  with  very  primitive 
appliances.  To  form  roof  or  curtain,  these  strips 
are  sewn  together  to  the  required  breadth.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  with  the  roof.  When  it  has 
been  used  for  a  little,  and  is  somewhat  shrunken, 
it  becomes  quite  waterproof,  and  will  turn  the 
heaviest  rain.  Sometimes  cloth  for  the  roof  is 
bought  by  way  of  barter,  from  such  villages  as 
Khabab,  in  el-Lej&,  or  Judeideh,  overlooking  Merj 
A'yAn,  which  are  famous  for  their  hair  manufac- 
tures. To  excel  in  skilful  driving  home  of  the 
tent-pegs  is  an  immemorial  ambition  among  Arab 
women. 

The  furniture  of  this  '  house '  or  '  house  of  hair ' 
{bait,  bait  sha'r,  or,  less  frequently,  bait  wabar)  is 
extremely  simple.  In  a  few  tents  of  the  rich  mav 
be  found  cushions  and  mattresses  covered  with 
coloured  silk ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  couple  of 
coarse  straw  mats  serve  the  purposes  of  chairs  and 
table  by  day,  and  bed  by  night.  A  circle  of  thin 
leather,  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  drawn  into  a  sort 
of  bag  by  means  of  a  thong  passed  through  holes 
round  the  edge,  contains  the  thin  loaves  baked  in 
the  desert,  and  is  spread  flat  on  the  ground  at  meal- 
time. The  lamp  (anciently  of  clay)  or  lantern  is 
now  generally  of  tin,  made  by  Jewish  travelling 
tinkers,  from  empty  petroleum  cans.  Clay  ware  ia 
too  brittle  to  be  of  much  use.  Usually  each  tent 
has  a  metal  plate,  flat  or  convex,  for  baking; 
a  few  poto  or  pans  for  cooking,  the  food  being 
eaten  from  the  msh  in  which  it  is  cooked ;  perhaps 
a  hand-miU ;  and  if  the  owner  make  anv  pretensions 
to  dignity,  mortar  and  pestle ;  and  the  necessary 
utensils  for  roasting  the  beans  and  making  coffee. 
The  fireplace  maj  l>e  a  few  stones  set  loosely  to- 
gether, or  a  hole  m  the  ground  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  tent.  Goat-skins,  half  tanned,  with  the  hau 
outward,  are  made  into  bags,  which  hold  grain, 
water,  butter-milk,  and  other  liquids ;  and  when 
swung  on  a  tripod  serve  to  chum  butter.  Tb« 
butter  is  always  melted  at  once,  and  is  carried 
about  in  these  skins.  The  saddles  of  horse  and 
camel,  with  corresponding  saddle-bags  of  rough 
hair  cloth,  complete  the  tent  furniture.  Most 
things  are  crowded  together  in  the  women's  apart- 
ment ;  that  of  the  men  is  always  free  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  guests. 

When  the  tents  are  few  in  number,  belonging  to 
some  small  family  or  division,  ther  are  set  in  a 
circle ;  the  sheikh  a  tent  is  that  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance.  In  larger  camps  the  order  varies.  One 
visited  by  the  present  writer  contained  upwards  of 
160  tents,  and  from  a  distance  resembled  a  town  of 
black-roofed  houses,  arranged  in  irregular  streets. 
The  sheikh's  tent  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
only  by  ito  greater  size.  It  always  faces  the 
direction  from  which  strangers  are  most  likely  to 
arrive. 

The  black  tents  of  the  nomads  have  flitted 
shadow-like  over  Syrian  field  and  Arabian  steppe 
from  the  dawn  of  human  history.  The  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  dwelt  in  tents  (He  11' 
ete.).  Their  wealth  consisted  mainly  in  cattle. 
The  tent,  so  easily  portable,  is  by  far  the  most 
convenient  'house'  for  the  flock-master,  who  is 
ever  on  the  move  in  search  of  fresh  pasture. 
After  the  settlement  in  Palestine,  those  portions 
of  the  people  who  followed  the  herdsman's  life 
continued  to  dwell  in  tents,  e.g.  those  east  of  the 
Jordan  who  held  the  grazing  lands  towards  the 
desert.  This  old  form  of  lira  left  its  impress  in 
the  language  of  later  times,  e.g.  SO),  where  the 
root-idea  is  the  pulling  out  of  the  tent-pegs.  When 
the  tent -life  was  long  past,  men  still  spoke  of 
going  home  as  going  'to  their  tents'  (Jos  22*,  2 S 
20*,  1  K 12**).  The  tent  and  its  appurtenances  play 
a  consideraUe  part  in  sacred  imagery.  Fleeting 
life  is  like  the  shepherd's  tent,  here  to-day,  g«MM 
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to-morrow  (Is  38").  When  the  oord  give*  way  the 
tent  collapses ;  hence  the  tent-cord  as  a  figure  of 
the  thread  of  life  (Job  4").  The  secare  city  is  a 
tent  whose  pegs  cannot  be  plucked  up,  nor  its  cords 
broken  (Is  33'").  Prosperous  growth  is  pictured  as 
a  lengthening  of  the  cords  and  a  strenixthening  of 
the  stakes  (Is  64*).  See  also  in  NT  2  Co  S*-  S  2  P 
I*     Lk  18». 

On  tent-making  see,  farther,  art.  HAUt,  toL  ii. 
p.  285*,  and  PAUL,  voL  iiL  p.  699*. 

W.  EwiNO. 

TEPHON  (^T«^»;  Thopo;  Syr.  TepAiM).— One 
of  the  towns  in  Judiea  fortified  by  Baccnides  (1  Mao 
9").  Josephus  gives  the  name  as  Tochoa  (ToYod, 
Ant.  xm.  1.  3),  which  is  suggestive  of  Tekoa ;  but 
he  always  writes  this  place  Oemio.  or  QtKui. 
Tephon  was  probably  an  old  Tappnah ;  but  whether 
it  was  Tappnah  1  or  2,  or  Beth-tap^uah,  is  uncertain. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  with  Timnath  and 
Pharathon  snggests  Tappnah  2.  See  TiUNATH. 

C.  W.  WiLSOH. 

TERAH  (trn,  QAppa  and  Oifpa).— The  father  of 
Abraham,  Ni^or,  and  Haran,  Gn  11**^,  1  Ch  l", 
Lk  3**.  Along  with  his  three  sons  he  is  ssid  to 
have  migrated  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Qarran, 
where  he  died.  In  Jos  24'  it  is  said  that  be  '  served 
(-13];)  other  gods,'  a  statement  which  gave  rise  to 
some  fanciful  Jewish  haggad6th  about  Terah  u  a 
maker  of  idols  (see,  eg.,  BereMhith  rabba,  §  17,  and 
of.  Bk.  of  Jubilees,  ohs.  11.  12).  The  question 
whether  Terah  is  to  be  taken  as  a  personal^  name 
is  involved  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  arises  in  con- 
nexion with  the  names  of  all  the  patriarchs  (see  art. 
Abraham,  and  esp.  art.  Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  533  ff.). 
Knobel  compares  the  name  with  Tharrana,  south 
of  Edessa.    W.  R.  Smith  makes  7era^3>'wild 

goat'  as  totem,  oomparing  Syriac  to  which 

Frd.  Delitzsch  (Prolegom.  80)  adds  Ass3rr.  tur&hu 
with  same  meaning  [but  see  ZDMG  xl.  [1886]  167  f. 
(where  NOld.  points  out  not  only  that  V^iZ.  in  the 
passage  quoted  is  an  error  for  the  oorrect  )jjO$Z, 
but  tiao  that  the  root  is  rrw,  of  which  in  Heb.  the 
M  would  not  be  readily  elided);  of.  Gray,  HPN 
1 10].  Jensen  (ZA  vL  70,  of.  Sittiter,  \BOS.)  thinks 
it  may  be  the  name  of  a  god,  oomparing  tiie  first 
reliable  of  N.  Syrian  or  Hittite  personal  names, 
mch  as  Tarhular,  Tar^umati,  etc.  (of.  Mez,  Oeteh. 
d.  Stadt  Sdrran,  23).  Any  of  these  explanations 
appears  preferable  to  that  suggested  in  Riehm, 
HWB*  1478S  that  the  name  is  to  be  accounted  for 
because  Terah  remained  behind  (late  Heb.  (dra^, 
Aram,  tlra^)  in  ^anao,  while  Abraham  journeyed 
farther.  J.  A.  SKLBIS. 

TEBIH  (tn9 ;  B  Tipat,  A  e<i«i«).— One  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Nu  33"- "). 
It  comes  between  Tahath  uid  Mithkah,  and  has 
not  yet  been  identified. 

TEBIPEOM  (D*ra).— The  word  is  plural  aooord- 
ing  to  its  form.  But  its  derivation,  the  purpose 
of  that  which  it  denoted,  and  the  method  of  its 
use,  stiU  present  many  obscurities.  Several  of  the 
older  Jewish  commentators  derive  the  word  from 
•n^  MrepA,  which  means  '  foulnessL'  and  especi^y 
pudendum ;  but,  if  this  is  correct,  it  is  plausible  to 
suppose  that  this  word,  expressive  of  contempt,  was 
■uostituted  for  and  finally  sup^danted  the  original 
name,  in  which  case  that  name  is  entirdy  lost  (tS.  nfa 
for  Sb9).  Among  the  numerous  later  derivations 
the  one  which  most  deserves  eonsideration  is  that 
sut^^ested  by  Schwallv  {Leben  naeh  dem  Tode,  p. 
86  n.),  who  oonnects  the  word  with  raphSh,  a 
derivation  which  would  bring  it  into  oontaot  with 
the  rl^ha'tm  or  'shades'  of  Is  14. 

Ten^him  are  generally  supposed  to  haw  been 


household  deities  (of.  Gn  31"  1  S  19*  "•,  but  see 
Ezk  21").  Hence  it  has  for  long  been  the  habit 
to  compare  the  reverence  paid  to  them  with  that 
which  was  ofiered  to  the  Larei  and  Penatet  in 
Roman  times.  Further,  almost  everr  passa^  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  OT  shows  that  their  use 
was  bound  up  with  the  practices  of  magio  and 
soothsaying  (cf.  especially  Ezk  21").  The  above 
passage  in  Samuel  makes  it  also  certain  that  the 
figures  sometimes  represented  the  human  form. 
It  is  unknown  whether  these  were  always  full  life- 
size.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  tnat  Michal 
could  deceive  the  messengers  from  her  father  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  muffled  teraphim 
which  she  had  laid  on  the  bed  was  the  figure  of 
her  husband,  makes  it  probable  that  some  were 
so.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Rachel 
(Gn  31**)  could  hide  those  which  she  had  stolen 
from  Laban  beneath  her  in  the  camel-litter,  while 
her  father  searched  the  baggage  for  his  lost  pro- 
perty, is  sufficient  to  prove  that  others  were  con- 
siderably smaller.  A^in,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
incident  with  Michal  to  show  conclusively  whether 
such  a  figure  represented  the  entire  human  form, 
or  whether  it  was  simply  a  head  or  at  most  a  bust. 
Thus  the  suggestion  of  some  among  the  Jewish 
commentators  (see  Moore,  Comm.  on  Judges,  p.  %2) 
is  not  devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  the  teraphim, 
at  least  in  the  earlv  perioa,  were  mummied  human 
heads,  for  which  tne  refinement  of  later  centuries 
substituted  more  or  less  rude  representations  in 
wood  or  in  the  precious  metals.  One  might  then 
bring  their  use  (of  which  among  the  Hewews  we 
hear  very  little)  into  comparison  with  the  customs 
of  divination  by  means  of  such  heads  among  the 
Hauranians  (cf.  Chwolsohn,  Di»  Ssabier  u.  der 
Ssabirmvt,  iL  pp.  19  fiT.,  160  tf.).  With  great  likeli- 
hood then  do  iStade  {GVl  L  p.  467)  and  Nowack 
(Heb.  Arehdol.  iL  23)  consider  that  the  teraphim 
came  to  represent  the  figures  of  anceston,  and  make 
the  consulting  of  them  a  kind  of  Manes  oracle. 
This  would  further  make  it  easy  to  understand 
how  their  use  was  common  to  the  Israelites  and 
the  Aram  (Bans  (of.  Gn  3S^*),  and  how  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  represented  as  resorting  to  this  method 
of  divination  (Ezk  21*').  And  it  would  serve  to 
expUun,  since  they  were  used  for  oracular  pur- 
poses, why  in  2  K  23**  they  are  set  alongside  '  tnoae 
who  consult  familiar  spirits '  and  '  wizardSb'  The 
reverence  paid  them  as  household  deities,  and  the 
fact  that  their  use  was  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  region,  make  it  more  natural  that,  though 
the  teraphim  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  they  re- 
appear daring  the  years  of  the  Exile  (Zeo  10*). 
And  if  we  recognize  that  they  were  used  for  snob 
oracular  purposes,  and  were  not  honoured  with 
supreme  worship,  we  osn  find  it  easier  to  under- 
stand  how  men  who  sincerely  worshipped  J* 
might  not  note  the  inconsistenoy  of  their  pres- 
ence in  their  homea.  See,  further,  art.  Sooth- 
saying. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Hos  8*  and  Jg  17* 
teraphim  are  mentioned  along  with  the  ephod, 
as  though  they  were  in  some  way  oonnectea  with 
that.  It  was  an  old  suggestion  by  Spencer  (De 
leg^ut  Htbr.  ritualibue,  LiiL  diss.  7,  sec.  2),  that 
the  Urim  were  of  the  same  nature  aa,  and  even- 
tually took  the  place  of,  the  teraphim.  The  LXX 
at  Hos  3*  reads  3^  for  D'f-f^  and  this  may 
imply  that  the  translator  found  in  the  Heb.  text 
onw.  A.  C.  Wblob. 

TEREBIHTH  does  not  occur  at  all  in  AV,  and 
only  thrice  in  RV,  being  substituted  in  Is  6"  for 
'  tell  tree,'  in  Hos  4>*  Tor  *  elm,'  and  in  Sir  24** 
for  '  turpentine  tree.'  Strong  reasons,  however, 
can  be  urged  (see  the  very  full  discusuon  in  Gee. 
The*.  «.v.)  for  rendering  by  'terebinth'  when- 
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•ver  the  Heb.  is  Vk  [only  in  constr.  and  plor. 
o<^*V]  or  n^M  or  i^^,  and  for  reserving  the  tr.  '  oak ' 
(by  which  these  words  are  commonly  rendered  in 
AV  and  RV)*  for  fftlt  [in  Jos  24"  .i^^t,  unless,  as  is 
probable,  we  should  read  here  •Ptf].  See  esp.  Del. 
and  Dillm.  on  Gn  12*,  of.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.vv.,  and 
note  that  in  Hoe  4"  and  Is  6"  tfyt  and  ffr«  are 
clearly  distinct.  The  references  to  the  terebinth 
in  Scripture  would  thus  be  the  following :  t — 

(1)  '?<M  :  Is  1"  <  They  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
terebinths  which  ye  have  desired,'  57*  'ye  that 
inflame  yourselves  among  the  terebinths,'  61* 
'  that  they  might  be  called  terebinths  $  [prob.  the 
figure  is  deriveid  from  the  strength  and  durability 
of  this  tree]  of  right-eonsness,'  £zk  31'^  '  nor  that 
their  terebinths  §  [perh.  fig.  of  pride]  stand  up  in 
their  might.'  EUH,  the  second  station  of  Israel 
after  passing  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15"  16',  Nu  33»- 
may  have  derived  its  name  originally  from  the 
presence  of  terebinths,  although  latterly  associ- 
ated more  with  palmt. 

(2)  n^K :  6n  35*  '  the  terebinth  which  was  by 
Shechem,'  Jos  24^  [reading  n%  for  n^]  '  the  tere- 
binth that  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  LOKD,'  Jg 
6^>*  'the  terebinth  which  was  in  Ophnih,'  2S 
18*-  >*•  I*  the  terebinth  in  which  Absalom  was  en- 
tangled, I  K  13'*  the  terebinth  under  which  the 
•man  of  God'  sat,  1  Ch  lO'*  the  terebinth  in 
Jabesh  nnder  which  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  buried  [this  tree  is  called  in  I  S  31"  a  tama- 
risk II],  Hos  4'*  ((  and  nj^^)  '  they  bum  inoense 
.  .  .  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  terebinths,'  Ezk 
6"  '  their  idols  .  .  .  under  every  thick  terebinth,' 
Is  1*>  Jndah  is  to  be  '  as  a  terebinth  that  withereth,' 
6**  (II  '  as  a  terebinth  and  as  an  oak  whose  stock 
remaineth  when  they  are  felled.'  This  tree  nyes 
its  name  to  the  Vale  of  Elah  (n^v^  p?s)  1  S  IT*-  >* 
21*  (Ml,  and  to  Elah  Gn  36*>  (=El-paran  Gn  14*, 
Elath  Dt  2^.  2  K  14**  10*,  and  Eloth  1KB**. 
2  K  16*). 

In  On  4in  w*  ihould  probaUy  tr.  'NaphteU  Is  a  ilendw 

(mblnth  [nadlng  n^g  tor  n'j'^f],  the  on*  who  nub  oat 
uouitital  topi'  (referring  to  the  heroee  eod  netionel  leaden 
■{iruDg  from  thie  tribe] ;  so  Dlllin.  end  many  modem  oom- 
mentatora.  For  other  (atgeeted  renderings,  with  their  jiutifl- 
cation  and  the  neoeaearr  textual  emendatione,  see  Qunkel 
('Naphtall  Is  a  nimble  Und,  which  drone  fine  lambe,'  as  an 
altematiTe  to  Di]lm.'s  nnderingX  Ball  ('  NH>htaU  is  a  branch- 
ing vine  that  yleldeth  comelv  trait  0,  Hommel  ('  Naphtall  Is  a 
hind  let  loose,  wlikih  ditms  hecoat  lambs,'  which  has  a 
numeroos  male  progeny  lSxpc§.  Tivut,  Oct  1900,  p.  48*)). 

(3)  fhit:  Gn  12*  (so  Dt  II**)  'the  terebinth  of 
MoREH'C director's  terebinth'),  IS"  U"  18>  'the 
terebinths  of  Mamse,'  Jg  4''  '  the  terebinth  in 
Zaanannih'  (cf.  Jos  19"  [reading  ff>v  not  fi'f«] 
<the  terebinth  of  Bkzaanannih '),  9*  <the  tere- 
binth of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem'  (see  art. 
PiLLAB  [Plain  of  thb]),  9"  'the  terebinth  of 
Mkonknih'  ("soothsayers'  terebinth'),  1 S 10*  'the 
terebinth  of  Tabor '  [where  it  is  poosiUe  that  we 
should  read  rrfy^^  '  of  Deborah ']. 

The  terebinth  is  repeatedly  (see,  amongst  above 
passages,  esp.  Gn  12^  36*  Jos  24**,  Jg  e^i- Is  1** 
£7*,  Hos  4**,  Exk  6")  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Canaanitish  or  Israelitish  religions  rites  (see  art. 
Sanctuary,  p.  396'>).    The  tr.  'terebinth'  we 

■  The  dtoUnoUan  between  the  Heb.  terms  Is  do  more  main- 
tained in  the  LZZ  than  In  the  EV.  OL  the  ooospeotas  o( 
lenderings  In  art  Oak. 

t  In  many  of  these  pswagss  BTm  giree  '  terebinth.' 

t  AV  end  BV  poorly  'trees  of  righteousness,'  LXX  ymm) 
tammrimi,  Tolg.  [taUng  IHm  a  diffennt  ^tti/trUtjutUUa. 

|AT'traee,'BV[takliwlHmadllI*rent  Vm]  •  mighty  onaa' 
The  text  Is  very  doabtfnl ;  Ooralll  strikes  ont  DiT^m  ;  lor  ocn- 
Jaotural  emendations  see  Bertholet  and  Kiaetesebmar,  ad  lee. 

I  It  Is  poasible  that  the  Ohronloler  may  hare  substituted 
Mr  hiftt  m  bsing  a  Issi  distinottvsly  wend  tree  marking  a 


have  contended  for  is  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance that  this  tree  was  less  common  in  Palestine 
than  the  oak  and  would  thus  be  better  suited  to 
mark  a  locality,  while  the  higher  age  it  attains 
wonld  cause  it  to  be  esteemed  as  more  sacred. 

The  terebinth  {Pittachia  terebinthua,  L. )  grow* 
in  Palestine  to  the  height  of  15-17,  rardy  20,  feet 
It  has  a  thick  gnarled  trunk,  numerous  long 
branches  with  slender  twigs,  feathery  leaves  with 
7  oval  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  at  first  of  a 
reddish,  but  afterwards  of  a  glossy  dark-green 
colour.  In  Palestine  the  tree  is  deciduous,  being 
an  evergreen  only  in  more  southern  latitudes. 
The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  upon  difTerent 
trees,  the  fruit  consists  of  smaU  oval  berries  which 
are  produced  in  grape-like  dusters.  Turpentine 
of  a  very  ^nre  qntUity  may  be  obtuned  by  making 
incisions  m  the  stem  and  branches,  and  collecting 
the  resin  which  exudes.  In  modem  Palestine  this 
practice  appears  to  be  Ljknown  (Rob.  BRP*  iL 
222  f.).  J.  A.  Selbo. 

TERESH  (iih^).— A  chamberlain  of  Ahasnems, 
who  along  with  BiOTHAN  formed  a  plot  gainst 
the  king,  which  was  foiled  by  Mordecai,  Est 
(BAk  om.,  K"*-  "«  "P  edpat)  6*  (BAk  om.,  ■« 
6dppa>).  It  is  possible  that  the  name  should  be 
read  vm,  •.«.  Thendas  (see  Willrich,  Judaiea, 
p.  19).   He  is  called  in  Ad.  Est  12'  Thabba. 

TESTIDS  (T^tot).  —  The  amanuensis  through 
whose  agency  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  Ro  16"  he  joins  personally  in  sending 
his  greetings.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  genersjly 
written  by  means  of  an  amanuensis,  adding  Just  a 
few  words  at  the  end  (1  Co  le".  Col  4",  Sfh  3") 
in  his  own  hand,  by  way  of  authentication,  per- 
hape  written  in  lurge  and  bold  characters  (Gal  6"). 
In  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  prob- 
ably added  the  concluding  doxology  (16*"").  It  is 
an  interesting  subject  of  speculation  how  far  the 
employment  of  difiierent  amanuenses  who  wrote 
ont  their  shorthand  notes  may  have  influenced  the 
style  of  different  epistiea  or  groups  of  epistles 
(see  Sanday  -  Headlam,  Bomant,  Introduction, 
p.  Iz).  A.  C.  Headlam. 

TESTULLOS. — The  name  is  a  diminutive  from 
Tertius,  as  Lucullns  from  Lucius,  etc.  It  is 
thoroughly  Latin,  and  ooours  in  the  2nd  cent,  as 
agnomen  of  Pliny's  colleague  0>rautus,  and  as 
a  cognomen  home  by  Flavu  and  by  Sulpitii.  In 
Ac  24  Ananias  arrives  at  Csesarea  to  accuse  Paul 
before  Felix,  accompanied  by  certain  elders,  '  and, 
as  pleader  (^i)rw/)),  one  Tertullus.'  Tertullns  was 
doubtless  one  of  tiie  Italian  eauticUci-who  abounded 
in  the  provinces.  The  proceedings,  even  in  the 
inferior  court  of  a  mere  procurator  like  FeUx, 
would  probably  be  in  Latin  (Smith's  Diet.  Or.  and 
Bom.  Antiq.,  ».  'Conventus';  yet  see  Schttrer, 
HJP  II.  L  50 ;  Lewin,  iL  684)  and  condncted  under 
Roman  forms,  requiring  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional advocate.  Tertullus  was  not  a  Jew,  as 
Blass  needlessly  infers  from  his  use  of  tiie  first 

Eerson  plural.  The  advocate  naturally  identifies 
imself  with  his  clients.  Tertnllns'  speech  begins 
with  a  characteristic  captatio  bonwolmtia.  He 
gives  to  Felix  the  covetod  praise  of  Paeator  pro- 
vincia  (v.*),  and  welcomes  the  reforming  hand  of 
the  governor,  present  at  every  place  and  in  every 
matter  (v.^) ;  whereas  Tacitus  remarks  of  Felix 
{Ann.  xiL  64),  '  intempestiuis  remediis  delicts 
accendebat '  (cf .  Hitt.  v.  9).  These  singularly  gross 
compliments,  evidenUy  condensed  by  Luke,  cul- 
minate in  a  subtler  turn :  Tertnllns  hints  (v.*)  that 
they  must  be  distasteful  to  so  modest  a  man.  The 
body  of  the  speech  is  evidently,  in  its  nninter- 
polated  form,  a  mere  jutting  by  Luke,  who  may 
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have  been  present  (20'^  27')f  of  the  heads  of  the 
accusation.  But  these  are  carefully  preserved : 
Paul  is  (1)  a  stirrer  np  of  ariatit,  (2)  the  ring- 
leader of  a  sect,  and  (3)  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  profane  the  temule.  The  charges  are  most 
skillally  chosen.  Fuiix,  with  his  experience  (▼.**) 
of  Jewish  aflairs,  would  realize  how  dangerous 
such  a  prisoner  was  to  the  peace  of  his  province. 
Tertnllns  is  a  oompetent  counsel,  and  knows  his 
man. 

The  gnmnur  of  the  ipeeoh  Is  dldoeated,  th*  putlclpl*  o( 
v.u  hu  no  proper  prlndpw  verb ;  the  intenxdoted  pueege  only 
puthUly  supplies  thie  detect.  Oasee  of  oroken  oonstracUon 
sre  iomewlttc  bequent  in  the  ipeechee  of  Uie  latternwt  a( 
Acts:  aee  2i>K  2gLi(.Si  (u  obvious  coDdenaation)*r  The 
author  bad  not  worked  up  hia  drafts  into  their  final  form,  or  at 
any  rate  the  flnlihing  touches  were  not  giveiL  A  mors  remark- 
able example  of  this  may  be  found  In  the  dghth  book  of 
Thuojrdidee,  where  all  the  speeches  are  left  in  the  form  of  rough 
ahstraota, 

On  fanciful  etymologies  suggested  for  the  name 
(TtpaToKlrtot,  Ter-ToUioB)  see  Basil  Jones  in  Smith's 

DB,  t.V.  A.  BOBKBTSOV. 

TESTlMEIIT^ThiB  word  does  not  ooenr  in  the 
E V  of  the  OT ;  and,  whereas  in  the  AV  of  the  NT 
it  occurs  13  times,  this  number  is  reduced  to  2  in 
the  RV  by  the  substitution  of  '  covenant '  in  11 
places.  In  the  NT  the  Gr.  equivalent  both  of 
'testament'  and  of  'covenant 'is  invariably  tux- 
0i)ki}.  In  the  LXX  the  same  6r.  word  is  the 
equivalent  of  blrtth  ('covenant')  except  in  two 
passages,  Dt  V  (iMprifur,  pL)  and  3  (1)  K  11" 
(ivroiSi,  pL),  while  it  represents  no  other  Heb.  word, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  except  about  8 
times  :  Ex  27"  31'  32"  ('edUth,  '  testimony '),  Dt  9» 
{dabdr, '  word '),  2  Ch  26*  IkSthDh, '  what  is  written '), 
Jer  41  (34) "  (dibrt  habbirUh,  'words  of  the  cove- 
nant'), Dn  9«  (MroA,  'law'), and  Zee  W* {'aliavah, 
'  brotherhood ').  This  double  exclnsiveness  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  LXX  version,  for  birith  is  often 
represented  in  the  later  versions  of  Aqnila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion  by  irw0-^K7i,  the  common 
Gr.  word  for  '  covenant '  in  its  more  exact  sense  of 
compact  between  parties.  Apparently,  then,  the 
choice  of  StaO'iiKri  was  deliberate,  and  has  severely 
ruled  out  nr^^ai,  even  where  the  latter  would 
have  been  more  strictly  correct,  as  Ps  82  (83)  *  the 
compact  made  with  one  another  by  Edom,  Moab, 
etc. ;  1  K  (S)  23"  the  covenant  between  David 
and  Jonathan.  Why  this  deliberate  determina- 
tion, extending  even  to  solecism !  The  idea  mainly 
associated  with  bMth  was  religious,  tlutt  of  an 
independent,  voluntary  engagement  or  settlement 
on  the  faxt  of  God,  ana  the  'least  unsuitable' 
Gr.  equivalent  for  this  was  Sui0^,  an  arrange- 
ment oy  one,  not  rivdii/cir,  an  agreement  between 
two ;  for  though  SmS-^kti  meant,  in  ordinary  Greek, 
a  disposition  by  will,  the  verb  SiaTtSta6<u  covered 
authoritative  arrangements  generally.  This  '  one- 
sided' sense  of  Sia^i^n;  (the  acceptance  of  which  is 
in  harmony  with  Dr.  Davidson's  interpretation  of 
Mriih  in  art.  COVENANT)  comas  out  very  clearly 
in  such  uses  of  it  as  in  Sir  14"- "  '  the  covenant  of 
the  grave '  (the  imposition  of  death), '  the  covenant 
.  .  .  "Thou  Shalt  die  the  death.'"  In  Sir  24» 
oia0i)in}  is  meide  equivalent  to  the  Law,  and  in 
3  (1)  K  11"  birith  is  irroKal  (commandments),  which 
Solomon  had  not  kept.  But  the  Divine  '  arrange- 
ment '  was  a  gracious  one :  '  the  Divine  Sia^ijn;  is  a 
promise'  (Vaughan  on  Ro  9*,  cf.  Eph  2");  hence 
St.  Paul,  while  he  uses  Sui0i}n;  only  9  times,  uses 
frayrtKUi  25  times,  because  it  lays  stress  on  Grod's 
free  grace ;  cf.  Gn  16"  ('  the  Lord  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  ...  I  will  give,'  etc.).  Ex  34" ('I 
wiU  make  a  covenant  ...  I  will  do  marvels'). 
Is  60"  ('  This  ia  my  covenant  .  .  .  my  spirit  shall 
not  depart').  It  is  true  that  there  are  conditions 
to  be  falflUed  t  bat  the  idea  is  that  God  imposes 


these  as  part  of  His  beneficent  arrangement ;  jval 

as  a  will  imposes  conditions,  but  is  not  /t  covenant 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  (Cremer  assert! 
that  Philo  uses  Siad^n;  in  no  other  sense  than  that 
of  'one-sided'  disposition). 

The  LXX  translators  made  th«r  choice  of 
S^irf  before  its  older  signification  was  seriondy 
affected  by  the  extensive  spread  of  will-making 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  assimilation  by  them 
of  '  Roman  ideas  on  wills '  (Ramsay,  Gatatiant, 
p.  360).  Thus  they  had  still  at  their  disposal  in 
the  word  the  connotation  of  the  solemnity  and 
publicity  of  an  irrevocable  disposition  by  which, 
as  a  religious  act,  the  maker  of  the  disposition 
voluntarily,  and  by  his  own  authority,  bound  his 
heir  and,  concurrently,  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  community  and  its  gods,  assigning  to  the  heir 
primarily  the  religious  duties  and  rights  of  the 
family,  and  imposing  arrangements  which  the  heir 
had  to  carry  out,  and  which  he  could  at  once 
undertake,  and  into  the  advantages  of  which  he 
could  at  once  enter,  while  he  who  made  the  dis- 
position was  stiU  uving.  A  word  with  snch  a 
connotation  suited  the  idea  of  an  irrevocable 
promise  made  by  God  to  His  chosen  people,  freely 
and  on  His  own  absolute  authority,  a  promise  of  a 
religions  inheritance  into  which  they  could  at  once 
enter  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  God,  on 
the  same  absolute  authority,  imposed  (Ramsay, 
Galatiaru,  p.  861  ff.). 

/UaB^ni  is  of  course  often  'nsed  in  the  NT  in  the 
OT  sense,  Lk  I'*,  Ac  8",  Ro  9*,  Eph  2".  In  some 
passages  engagement  and  testamentary  disposition 
seem  to  be  combined  (He  9",  1  Co  11*»),  the  Siae^imi 
being  a  testament  in  the  light  of  the  death,  an 
engagement  in  the  light  of  the  blood  shed  as  a 
pledge  (Evans).  The  sense  of  '  will,'  the  ordinary 
Gr.  sense,  is  an  exclusively  NT  usage ;  and  this 
usage  varies  in  its  aspect  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  readers  for  whom  the  Epistles  in 
which  it  occurs  were  designed.  Thus  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — even  if  it  was  intended  for  a 
Church  in  Jerusalem  and  not  in  Rome— was  written 
to  a  people  who  knew  only  the  Roman  will,  out  of 
which  the  rabbinical  will  is  Palestine  arose,  and 
on  which  it  was  modelled.  Hence  the  will  there 
spoken  of  is  regarded  as  in  force  only  after  the 
maker's  death  (9"""),  and  consequently  the  writer 
is  led  to  argue  that  a  death  is  connected  with 
every  Divine  Sia^mi,  specially  with  the  last  will, 
that  of  Christ ;  and  according  to  Roman  law  the 
last  will  was  alone  valid.  In  Gal  3",  on  the  other 
hand,  where  again  a  human  will,  a  will  dealing 
with  an  inheritance  (3"),  furnishes  the  parallel, 
the  writer  conceives  of  a  will  known  to  his  reader* 
as  irrevocable  and  unalterable,  even  by  the  maker, 
when  once  it  has  been  made  by  him  and  ratified 
by  public  authority,  and  argues  from  this  analogy 
that  the  Law  could  not,  as  a  hostile  codicu, 
abrogate  the  Promise.  Further,  the  devolution 
under  this  will  was  a  devolution  of  religious 
responsibilities  and  rights,  and  those  who  inherited 
these  under  the  wiU  oecame  there  and  then  son* 
as  inheriting  and  continuingthe  faith  of  Abraham 
(3*).  Snch  a  will  was  not  Roman  but  Greek,  or 
rather  Grseco-Syrian,  and  its  regulations  are  found 
in  the  Roman-Syrian  law-book,  which  reco^ized 
Grteoo-Syrian  law  as  still  largely  in  force  in  the 
Eastern  provinces.  This  law  regarded  will-making 
as  per  t»  son-making ;  and  where  sons  were  thus 
made  by  adoption  ((iaI4'),  which  was  not  a  Jewish 
practice  of  any  importance,  they  could  not  be  put 
away;  they  were  even  in  a  better  position  than 
sons  by  birth.  Thus  the  line  of  thougut  is  that  the 
beUenng  GiOitiles  inheriting  and  oontinning  the 
faith  of  Abraham  became  therein  adopted  sons, 
with  a  title  more  secure  than  the '  Jews  by  natnra.' 
Bnt  at  Bo  8",  'If  eons,  then  hein,'  the  idea  is 
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reversed.  Here  we  are  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Koman  law ;  and  the  idea  in  Roman  law  was  that 
children  must  inherit. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Latin  word  fcedut, 
signifying  a  covenant  between  parties,  is  also 
applied  to  an  independent,  '  one-sided '  disposition, 
arrangement,  imposition.  When  Lncretins  (iL 
254)  writcM  of  fatdera  fati  he  means  nothing  else 
than  the  arrangements  imposed  by  fate ;  and 
Vergil  (Georg.  i.  60)  and  Ovid  (Met.  x.  363),  as 
well  as  Lucretius  (v.  924),  speak  of  the  fudera 
imposed  by  nature.  But  the  classical  nsage  of 
SmB-Iikii  as  'will,'  and  the  dose  connexion  of  the 
word  in  the  OT  with  the  idea  of  xk^pot  (inherit- 
ance), together  with  the  intensification  in  the  NT 
of  the  idea  of  sonship,  combined  to  bring  tutct- 
mentum  into  greater  favour  than  fcedtu  as  the 
rendering  of  tioB^mi,  especially  as  fcedtu  suggested 
equality  and  testametttum  superiority.  Finally, 
as  a  consequence,  ttstamentum  became  the  title 
of  the  documents  containing  the  attested  promises 
of  blessings  willed  by  God  and  bequeathea  to  us  in 
the  death  of  Christ. 

LimuTuu. — Bamaay,  HiitoHaal  Oimmentarf  on  OalatiattM ; 
Mitteis,  Jitiehireeht  und  VoOaneAt ;  Bruiu  and  Sachau,  Ein 
tyrUch-rSmitcha  ReM$hvch  aiu  dm  fiiirften  Jahrhundtrt : 
Cremer,  BiiL-Theol.  trdrterbueh ;  the  publicatioiw  by  Onotell 
and  Hunt  on  the  Eim>tian  papyri;  and  tba  various  Oom. 
mentaries  and  Bible  Dictionariei.  J,  MAggfif, 

TESTAMENTS  OF  THE  XH  PATBIIRCHS.— 

i.  Title  and  Contents.  —  This  most  valuable 
pseudepigraph  has  never  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  but  the  next  few  years  will  witness  a 
full  atonement  for  ^ast  neglect.  This  writing 
consists,  as  the  title  indicates,  of  the  dying  com- 
mands of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  their 
children.  The  idea  is  in  part  derived  from  the 
Testament  of  Jacob  in  Gn  49.  Each  Testament 
treats  of  some  virtue  or  vice  which  finds  special 
illustration  in  the  life  of  this  or  that  patriarch. 
In  some  cases  the  virtue  or  vice  in  question  ap- 
pears in  the  title.  This  holds  true  of  the  Greek 
MS  C  throughout.  But  in  this  respect  C  is  late  ; 
for  in  O  *  and  R  all  mention  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  is  omitted,  and  where  thev  appear  in  P  (as 
they  do  in  a  few  cases)  they  diner  in  all  but  two 
instances  from  C.  In  the  Armenian  Version  the 
titles  of  Simeon,  Benjamin,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun 
contain  no  reference  to  ethical  characteristics,  and 
those  of  Levi  and  Gad  differ  from  their  forms  in 
CP.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name  of 
each  Testament  was  originally  merely  Auttf^xij  in 
the  Greek  Version,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
particular  patriarch  to  whom  it  was  ascribed,  and 
rttmt  in  the  original  with  a  similar  sequence. 
(Compare  the  Hebrew  title  of  the  Testament  of 
Naplitali  'Vnoi  mmx,  published  bv  Gaster,  and  ob- 
serve that  ms  is  used  technically  of  a  man's  last 
will  and  testament,  2S  17",  2  K  20>,  Is  38'). 
According  to  R,  it  is  true  that  the  title  of  each 
Testament  is  merely  the  name  of  the  patriarch. 
The  title  of  the  entire  work  was  probably  '  The 
Twelve  Patriarchs ' ;  for  it  is  mentioned  simply  as 
Uarfidppcai  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  the 
Synopsis  Atbanasii,  and  other  lists. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
each  of  the  Testaments  three  elements  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. (1)  The  patriarch  gives  a  brief  history 
of  his  life,  in  which  ne  emphasizes  his  particular 
virtue  or  vice.  This  history  is  generally  a  mid- 
rashic  expanmon  of  certain  biblical  statemente, 
but  in  some  oases  it  contains  materials  that  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  them.  (2)  The  patriarch  next 
proceeds  to  'improve'  on  the  incidents  just  set 
forth  in  his  own  career,  and  exhorts  his  children 
to  imitate  the  virtues  or  to  shun  the  vices  that 
were  conspicuous  in  it.  (3)  Finally,  the  patriiurch 
•OOPBdmoteOrsekHSS.  See  below,  |  t.  (a> 
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deals  prophetically  with  the  destinies  of  his 
descendants,  emphasizes  the  premier  rank  and 
authority  of  Levi  and  Judah,  and  foretells  the 
evils  of  overthrow  and  captivity  that  they  will 
bring  upon  themselves  should  they  fall  into  sin  and 
disown  the  hegemony  of  Levi  and  Judah.  These 
predictions  are  for  the  most  part  of  purelv  Jewish 
authorship,  bat  not  a  few  are  distinctively  Chris- 
tian. 

iL  CmnciSH.— To  account  for  the  conflicting 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  which  appear  side  by 
side  in  the  work,  Grabe  {Spicily.  Patrum',  1714, 
i.  129-144,  335-374)  suggested  that  the  book  was 
written  by  a  Jew  and  subsequently  interpolated 
by  a  Christian.  This  hypothesis,  however,  failed 
tul  recently  to  gain  the  sufi'rages  of  scholars, 
mainly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Corrodi  {Rrit. 
Geteh.  de*  ChUiatmut,  li.  101-110).  For  nearly 
two  centuries  after  Grabe  little  progress  was  made. 
Nitzsch  (d»  Test.  XII  Patriareh.  itbro  VT  pseud., 
Wittenberg,  1810)  described  the  author  as  a  Jewish 
Christian  of  Alexandria,  who  had  imbibed  many 
Essene  doctrines ;  whereas  Ritschl  [EtUstehung  der 
cUtkathol.  Kirche^,  322  ff.)  assigned  the  book  to  a 
Gentile  Christian,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  Benja- 
min 11,  a  chapter  which,  we  now  know,  is  a  Chns- 
tian  interpolation ;  but  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
work  abandoned  this  view  and  advocated  a  Naza. 
rene  authorship. 

It  ii  needleaa  here  to  enter  on  a  diaeiuslon  o(  the  vlewi  at 
Kajraer  (,Di»  Tax.  der  Zu>o(f  Pair.,  in  Bettss  and  Oanit^a  Bti- 
trige  m  dm  thtotug.  WtwenwAo^tcn,  18S1,  pp.  107-140X  wbo, 
(alliog  hecli  on  tirabe'e  theory  of  Interpolation,  traced  the  book 
to  Ebioiiitic  circles ;  or  OD  thoie  of  Vontman  (fiitquuUio  d* 
TenL  XII  Patrianharum  ariglit*  tt  pretio,  1867),  who  sub- 
mitted liayaer'a  theory  to  a  severe  eritioum,  and  concluded  that 
the  Testaments  showed  no  traoe  o(  Ebionism,  but  were  the 
product  of  Gentile  Ohrlstianity.  This  oonduncii,  which  up- 
holds Rltschl's  first  view,  was  subsequentlT  upheld  by  HilKenield 
(ZWT,  18S8,  pp.  8»&  0. ;  1871,  802  1L\  whOe  Oie  view  cl  Nitnch 
was  adopted  by  Lannn  (Das  Juamthum,  1886,  pp,  140-167 
and  Sinker  (TtiL  Zn  Patr.  1808,  pp.  18-84 :  Appendix  with 
collation  of  R  and  P,  1878;  art.  'Teat  ZII  Vtr/  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  qf  OuriiUan  Biography,  if.  886-874), 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  so  far,  few  results  of 
permanent  value  were  arrived  at,  but  in  1884  a 
great  advance  was  made  through  Schnapp  {Die 
Test,  der  XII  Patr.  untersucht,  Halle,  1884),  who 
revived  in  an  unproved  form  Grabe's  hypothesis 
of  Christian  interpolation  of  an  originally  Jewish 
work.  Schnapp's  theoiy  is  that  in  its  original 
form  the  book  consisted  of  biographical  details 
respecting  each  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of  appro- 
priate exhortations  founded  on  these  details. 
Thus  the  work  embraced  only  two  of  the  three 
elements  mentioned  above.  At  a  later  date  this 
book  was  worked  over  by  a  Jewish  writer,  who 
enriched  all  the  Testaments  with  sections  dealing 
with  the  coming  destinies  of  the  various  tribes  and 
with  other  de&ils  of  an  apocalyptic  character. 
Finally,  the  book  was  re-edited  by  a  Christian,  who 
in  some  cases  made  large  additions,  and  in  others 
merely  modified  the  text  in  order  to  adapt  its 
predictions  to  Christianity. 

Suheequent  research  has  notably  confirmed  part 
of  the  above  theory.  Thus  Conybeare's  collation 
of  the  Armenian  Version  in  the  JQR  [1893],  375- 
898;  [18961,  260-268,  471-486,  proved  that  very 
many  of  tne  passn^es  marked  by  Schnapp  as 
Christian  inteiDolations  were  absent  from  that 
version. 

Since  Schnapp's  work  the  Testaments  have  been 
rehandled  from  various  sides,  by  Kobler  {JQB, 
1893,  pp.  400^06),  Gaster  (PSBA,  1893,  1894), 
Marshall  (PSBA,  1894),  Charles  (Encydoptedia 
Bibliea,  1890,  1.  237-241),  and  Bousset  (ZNTW, 
1900,  142-176,  187-209).  Bonsset's  articles  are  of 
great  value,  and  will  call  for  frequent  reference. 

Since  many  of  the  abore  articles  were  published  before 
Kautcsch's  Apokryphm  %md  Puudtpigraphon  du  Attm  Ttltt- 
mmtt,  1900,  It  must  be  oonleied  that  it  is  with  disappoiatmant 
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tlut  Kholan  have  toned  to  Scbnapp's  IntroducUan  to  ml 
tmulaUon  of  the  Tntamenti  in  tbat  Tolume.  Both  an  qnite 
Inadequato  from  tha  itudpoint  of  oar  pmcnt  knowledge. 

1.  Christian  Interpolatioiu. — These  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  rejected  by  Schnapp  merely^  on  internal 
l^nnds  ifi  1884,  thongh  he  could  occasionally  have 
justified  his  oonclnsions  from  R.  But  even  in  his 
translation  *  of  1900  he  haa  repeatedly  failed  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  bis  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  MS  evidence,  and  in  many  passages 
he  has  attributed  too  much  to  the  interpolator, 
where  a  study  of  his  teztnal  authorities  would 
have  enabled  him  to  make  much  smaller  and 
neater  excisions.  But  not  only  can  the  student 
summon  rich  textual  materials  to  his  aid,  he  can 
also  in  not  a  few  cases  detect  the  interpolator's 
hand  in  certain  poetical  passages  where  the 
foreign  element  destroys  the  rhjrthm  and  paral- 
lelism. Thus  Levi  18,  Judah  25,  Simeon  6,  Dan  6 
are  either  wholly  or  in  part  Hebrew  poetry.  Only 
the  first  of  these  has  been  recognized  by  Schnapp 
as  being  such.  We  quote  •  few  lines  as  an  illus- 
tration— 

K«i  rit  Xmii  m>«X(7tw. 
Tin  MMTMirmirtd  it  yn  rSUm  iwi  rmfmjffit, 
Kjci  wkwm  q  wr«  MMri*  imi  wXi/*mK 
Tin  Zw  i>>>f«#«^,nTai, 

'On  Jtifm  i  Ml  uiymt  nS  'Ir^tix,  fmnlfmti  ir)  tit 

It  win  b«  Men  that  v.>  destroys  the  paraUeUsm.  We  most 
reject  as  interpolations  f*iym4  «*S  'IrfmiX  and  rAtmn  if  mirrS  «vr 
'AM^ttrom  a  comparison  of  the  two  Armenian  recensions' (see 
BooswlL  ZXTW  [1900],  147).  The  it  Mpmm  is  against  the 
parallelism.  The  verse  probably  read — 

"On  tiifiM  i  9iit  fw<i«nu  htl  yHi. 

By  means  of  textual  authorities  the  Christian 
interpolations  can  be  removed  from  Reuben, 
lasacnar,  Judah,  and  Zebulun.  Those  in  Simeon 
can  be  t«duced  to  one  or  two  phrases  in  6.  7,  and 
likewise  those  in  chapter  8.  Dan  6.  6.  7  cannot  be 
wholly  purged  by  means  of  textual  authorities, 
nor  yet  Kapbtali  4.  8. — In  Joseph  19  the  Greek  is 
defective  and  the  Armenian  corrupt ;  but  Schnapp 
is  wrong  in  branding  the  bulk  of  it  as  a  Christian 
interpolation,  it  is  probably  a  fragment  of  an  early 
Maccabean  Apocalypse. — As  regards  Benjamin, 
though  the  distinctively  Christian  phrases  are 
omitted  by  the  Armenian  at  the  close  of  3,  yet  the 
promise  of  redemption  through  Joseph  is  sus- 
picious. Thoueh  d/ui/tof  inrip  i»bixw»  rapaSoff^erai 
could  be  said  of  him,  yet  the  next  phrase  ipaitdp- 
inrip  iatpiir  dro^wetriu  cannot  be  justly  re- 
ferred to  him.  In  9  the  Christian  interpolations 
in  the  6r.  are  wanting  in  the  Arm.,  save  tne  words 
iPpiaS-iiveTcu  (cf.  Lk  18*")  and  iiovOtrue-liatrai  (Lk 
23"),  which  appear  Christian.  In  Levi  2.  3  the 
text  of  COP  IS  very  corrupt,  but  by  means  of 
recension  a  of  the  Armenian  and  R  it  is  possible 
to  recover  the  primitive  Jewish  text.  This  latter 
text  described  the  three  heavens,  but  this  account 
was  intended  by  the  intMpolator  to  be  an  account 
of  the  seven  heavens.  To  this  question  we  shall 
return  presently.  In  Levi  4  and  10  and  in  14*  f 
Christian  intenolations  are  present  alike  in  Gr. 
and  Arm.,  and  one  or  two  phrases  at  Uie  close 
of  16.  The  famous  passage  in  Levi  8.  which  claims 
for  the  descendant  of  Levi  the  triple  honours  of 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  becomes  bitelligible 
through  tne  aid  of  R  and  the  Arm.,  and  is  of 
Jewish  origin.  It  refers  to  John  Hyieaaua.  To 
this  section  we  shall  return  later. 

The  Christian  interpolations,  therefore,  which 

■Schnapp  has  printed  In  his  tnmslatlon  all  thepasssMlis 
ooosldefs  Christian  Intarpolatloas,  In  vaoad  typa^  Thu  Is  a 
Tsiy  ooDTenient  anaogansnt.  Ws  ihau  touoh  npoo  mort  at 
thsss  In  the  sequel 
t  Wbsra  a  torn  looh  as  14*  is  and  In  wisrsiies  to  tha 
,  It  msans  oh.  14,  Una  «,  in  ainksrt  sdittaK 


cannot  be  eliminated  by  textual  authorities,  do 
not  extend  beyond  certam  phrases  or  sentences  in 
Sim.  6.  7,  Levi  4.  10.  14.  17,  Dan  6.  6.  7,  Napbt. 
4.  8,  Asher  7,  Joseph  19,  Benj.  3  (?).  9.*  Thus  by 
means  of  recent  research  about  three-fourths  o( 
the  Christian  interpolations  have  been  removed 
from  the  text. 

2.  The  Source  and  Character  of  the  Christian 
/n^erpo/attont.— Schnapp  waa  of  opinion  that  all 
the  Christian  passages  were  inserted  in  the  text  by 
a  single  Christian  interpolator.  The  present  writer 
in  1899  {Enc^e.  Bibliea,  L  239)  contended  that  the 
evidence  pointed  rather  to  a  succession  of  inter- 
polators. Bousset,  however  (ZNTW  [1900],  174), 
nas  since  maintained  Schnapp's  view,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unusual  affinities  subsisting  between  the 
interpolated  passages.  Assuming,  then,  that  all 
the  mterpolations  were  from  one  hand,  Bousset 
has  not  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  prob- 
able period  of  the  interpolator  to  be  between  A.D. 
160  and  200.  But  his  assumption  cannot  be  main- 
tained, aa  we  hope  to  show  presently.  In  the 
meantime,  exeludmg  the  oonmcting  statements, 
we  have  the  following  theological  doctrines  in  the 
Christian  additions : — 

Thus  'ths  Lamb  at  Ood,'  Ben].  SU,  'the  Onhr-becotten.' 
Ben].  If,  should  be  bom  of  a  rirzin  of  Judah,  Jos.  It9^,  a  man, 
indeed,  Na|dit.  4U,  a  man  from  the  seed  of  Judah,  Jod.  14*,  ni 
at  once  Ood  and  man,  Sim.  7^  'Ood'  should  'take  abody.' 
Sim.  6U.  and  appear  as  'Ood  In  the  fleeh,'  Bent  vm-,  and 
dwell  with  men  on  earth,  Napht  V:  Be  should  be  ■  sinless,' 
Jud.  S4«,  BenJ.  V»,  'the  L^nt  ot  the  woiid.'  baring  come 
'to  lighten  ererr  man,' Levi  14',  'the  Branch  of  the  Moet  High 
and^nt  of  lite  (Or  all  flesh,'  Jud.  W.  Be  should  be  a  Bigb 
Priest,  Beah.  61K,  and  'the  Sariour  o(  Israel,'  Maidit.  8*,  'tha 
Saviour  ot  the  Oentiles,'  Dan  8U,  the  Sarioor  of  the  world, 
Levi  4n  17*,  Ben].  3",  and  '  save  Israel  and  all  the  Gentiles,' 
Asher  7*  (Benl.  8»>),  yea,  all  mankind,  Leri  V  (Sim.  8U'-  i«5l 
On  earth  Be  should  be  baptized,  Levi  18i«,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  voioe  of  the  FUher  from  heaven,  Levi  IS",  should  after- 
wards be  seized  by  the  high  priests,  Levi  U*-  *, '  insulted,  set  at 
nought  and  lifted  up  on  a  tre«/Ben].  V-,  crucilled,  l«vi  4i», 
'  die  tor  the  godless,' Ben].  81*.  The  veil  ot  the  temple  should 
be  rent,  Benf  Bades  robbed  through  His  sufTerings,  Levi  4* : 
Be  should  redeem  Bis  sons  from  Bdiar,  Zeb.  »>«C,  take  the 
captives  from  Bellar,  even  the  sonls  of  the  aahits,  Dan  E*^ 
ascend  from  Hades,  Benl.  rise  (ram  the  dead,  Levi  Mr 
17*<^,  aaomd  Into  heaven,  Levi  BenJ. 

The  above  is  a  fairly  full  Christology  to  be 
worked  into  a  Jewish  book.  We  have  now  to 
draw  attention  to  conflicting  statemento  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

In  aocordanoe  with  the  account  taat  given,  it  Is  said  In  Ben). 
lOMi  that '  the  King  ot  heaven  will  appear  on  earth  in  ths  fonn 
of  a  man '  (ii  fupti  '>'^^«k^  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
Is  probably  Dooetie  hi  Zeb.  'ye  will  see  Ood  in  the  (ashion 
ot  a  man'  (i>  rx^tmn  Mfirmi\  and  undoubtedly  so  in  Aslwr  7* 


Ood  in  ths  semblance  of  man'  (>ik  lii  ktifm  iwt*firiuuM\ 
Again,  there  Is  a  third  view  represented,  the  Patripassian,  in 
Sj^  (^K,  where  we  read  ot  'the  Lord,  the  great  Ood  ot  Israel,' 


 ^   ,  bnMuriit  ii 

fuller  teUef  by  such  a  declaration  as  that  In  Levi  4U  'Till  tha 
Lord  visit  all  the  nations  thraogfa  the  mercy  ot  his  Son.'  Again 
there  is  a  want  ot  uniformity  as  rsgaids  the  descent  ot  Christ. 
Thus  Be  Is  said  to  be  (Tom  Jodah  only,  Naphb  S*,  (ram  Judah 
and  LevL  Gad  8M,  Dan  6>>,  from  Lsvl  sod  Judah,  Sim.  7^  ;«v. 
tiau. 

Together  with  the  above  phenomena,  we  should 
observe  that  the  Christian  additions  are  veiy 
difierentiy  att«sted  by  the  Gr.  MSS  COPR.  K 
has  the  fewest  of  these,  and  in  many  cases  attesto 
sinde-handed  the  non-interpolated  text  against 
COP  and  the  two  Ann.  recennona;  OP  attest 
it  in  a  few  cases,  and  C  in  at  least  one  (Levi  18"). 
Of  the  two  Armenian  recensions,  •  agrees  most 
with  R,  and  /J  with  COP.  FinaUy,  each  Gr.  MS 
has  Christian  additions  peculiar  to  itself,  and 

*  Bousset  (op.*U.t.Vn)  makes  Qa  list  sUghtly  shorter. 

t  In  addition  to  the  above,  observe  the  important  passsga 
(Benl.  11)  regarding  St.  Paul,  which  mentions  his  writings  and 
achievements ;  also  the  expansion  ot  the  aoooont  ot  the  tiuee 
heavens  Into  one  o(  the  ssvsn  haavans  la  Lsvtl  •;  hot  tUi 
expansion  mar  bs  dna  to  a  Jswisk  tasDdL 
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simOarly  the  Armenian  VeTsion  (of.  Sim.  7"')  and 
apmirentlT  each  of  its  recensions. 

From  the  above  facts,  therefore,  we  conclude 
that  the  Christian  additions  ore  due  to  several 
hands,  and  were  made  at  different  periods,  probably 
from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  onwards. 

3.  Integrity  of  originalJewish  Testaments. — ^We 
have  seen  how  thorouehly  critical  research  has 
coniirmed  Schnapp's  theory  that  the  Christian 
references  in  the  text  are  the  result  of  interpola- 
tion. We  have  now  to  consider  his  second  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  apocalyptic  sections  do  not  belong 
to  the  original  work,  which  confined  itself  to  bio- 
graphical details  and  practical  exhortations  founded 
ontnese.  Thos  two  different  sources  are  postulated. 
But  Schnapp  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
this  hypothesis  as  he  did  the  former.  He  has  tried 
to  show,  indeed,  that  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph 
we  have  two  partially  conflicting  accounts  of 
Joseph's  histoiy,  derived  from  different  authors — 
».«.  1-10*  and  lO^-lS.  But,  even  if  we  agreed  with 
him  that  these  sections  sprang  from  two  distinct 
sources,  this  concession  would  not  support  his 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  his  analysis  of 
this  Testament  may  be  quite  wrong.  We  mav 
have  here  merely  a  transpcraition  of  the  text  sncn 
as  is  found  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch,  chs.  91-94. 
Nearly  every  difficulty  disappears  if  we  read  it  in 
the  following  order— 1.  10-16.  2-9.  17-20.  In  the 
Testament  of  Levi  the  section  ch.  2,  lat  St  irotnaln- 
Iter  .  .  .  0,  A>  r$  Koplif  )tov,  certainly  conflicts  with 
its  present  context.  This  vision  does  not  refer  to 
the  events  before  and  after,  except  in  G*^,  bnt  has 
a  general  fitness,  in  that  its  object  is  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Levi.  The  writer  of  the  Testament  may 
have  embodied  this  section  from  already  existing 
materials,  or  it  may  have  been  added  subsequently 
by  an  interpolator.  But,  neglecting  further  con- 
nderation  oi  Schnapp's  hypothesis  of  two  Jewish 
■onrces,  we  may  observe  that  the  evidence  points 
rather  to  a  groundwork,  written^  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  m  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  in  praise  of  the 
earlier  Maacabeeans,  and  enlarged  with  certain 
interpolations  of  a  conflicting  character  in  the 
let  cent.  b.O.  These  interpolated  sections,  which 
constitute  an  attack  on  the  later  Maocabaeans,  are 
Levi  10.  14-16,  Judah  21-23,  Dan  6  (certain  para- 
graphs), Zebulun  9,  Sim.  7^*  With  these  sections 
we  shall  deal  presently  when  establishing  the  dates 
of  their  origin  and  that  of  the  groundwork. 

iii.  Date. — The  earliest  reference  to  our  book 
by  name  is  not  earlier  than  Origen  {Horn,  in 
Jomxam,  16*  [ed.  Lommatzsch,  xL  143] :  '  In  aliquo 

anodam  libello  qui  appellatnr  testamentnm  duo- 
ecim  patriarcharum,  quamvis  non  habeatur  in 
canone,  talem  tamen  quendam  sensum  invenimus 
quod  per  singulos  peccantes  singnli  satante  in- 
telligi  debeant ').  An  earlier  reference  may  exist 
in  Fragment  17,  Irenaeus  (ed.  Stirren,  i.  836,  837). 
External  evidence,  therefore,  is  of  slight  service 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  intemu  evidence, 
however,  is  happily  clear  and  deciuve. 

The  groondwork  of  tbe  Tertwnenta  ooiutitated  an  apoloer 
on  behalf  oi  the  HaocabMn  high  priest*.  Thus  in  Beuh,  ei*-^ 
the  wordj  AT«0«,i7rm  i,  n>iuMt  ipmntf  «•)  iup^rmt  can  only  be 
Interpreted  of  a  high  prieat  who  Is  also  a  warrior,  t  Such  a 
description  would  suit  John  Hyrcaniu  Earlier  in  the  same 
chapter  this  double  (unction  is  referred  to  more  clearly,  iim- 
mXii  i/r  uftm  mmI  Burmf  iwif  wmrrit  'IrpmiJ^.  And  a  few  lines 
later,  ibiiyinrm  rit  'hrfmik  ,  .  ,  in  U  mrtS  itAi(mn  KifiM 
fmnitCtn  nnit  nl  X«m  (B)l  But  the  reference  become*  still 
*"  *  '  riaXuff^nttfu  mvrS  Sftum  mmr'^  _ 


dsanr  In  Ltrl  i  tflrif  iwmluMnrtu  mirS  l»um  mmtSt, 
tmtAiH  if  «f  (Arm.  Gr.  USS  give  b  nS  wrongly)  'Mia  AtM 
ttnu,  mm)  mtUn  Ufunlmf  ris>,  mmrk  rit  rtrm  nn  UfSt,  ih 


■8o*lso  BoosBSt  00  th*  «4»>1*  (ept.  «<t  189lt)inl00a  The 
present  writer  bad  drawn  attention  to  this  fact  In  his  Btehaio- 
legy,  Htbrma,  Jtwith,  and  Chrlitian,  IBM,  sod  to  th*  (arir 
•bmant*  in  tha  Te*tamenU  la  Aiq^  toiw,  L  t87-S«L 

f  Anotlwr  referano*  to  the  wanior  prieet*  occnn  In  Sink  SK 
Ml)  U  Ami  iim^rwvnr  h  ^ft^tup  m>X  w  iwiirMTm  9fit  Amrl,  in 


rk  Wm.*  Ihess  clauses  point  clearly  to  the  civil  and  priestly 
tonctions  of  the  Haocaliees  subsequent  to  aa  16S,  and  a  fmir 
lines  further  on  the  attribution  of  prophetic  powers  to  this 
family  (11  H  waptv^rm  mirrtv  aymxwFKt  ire  wpt^nn  v-^tmv  [OJ) 
enables  us  to  identify  the  very  member  of  this  dynssty  to  whom 
our  author  alludes.  Tliis  was  John  Hyrcanus,!  who,  aoooidiiig 
to  Joaephus  (,BJ  l  ii.  4 ;  Ant.  an.  x.  7),  coml>ined  in  his  owri 
iwraon  the  threefold  office*  of  ptopliet,  priest,  and  king  (r/ ' 
>«w  rk  mpmnrviutfvm  /tirtt  iTVit  T%f  rt  ifX^'  i6>mn  mmI  1 
•^yiw^Mf'  Mtti  WMIinlmif).  Thf 

&a  1S5-106.    To  thi 

the  Uessianic  hymn  i  .  _ 

authorities,  with  the  exception  of  such  an  exmession  as  ikt 
•iMxkt  rSt  iyitn  luOim  lit  Uurit  (so  Arm.)  in  I>an  6>,  and  of 
one  or  two  phrases-t  The  same  is  true  of  the  Hesslanio  hymn 
in  Jud.  It  and  the  account  of  the  resurrection  In  Jud.  25. 

Unhappily,  the  second  Apocalypse  in  Joa,  19  Is  too  hopelsasly 
corrupt,  even  in  the  Armenian,}  to  aitlT*  at  any  definite  chrono- 
logy. Unally,  in  Maphb  SM-is  the  aocceaslTe  nations  are  men- 
tioned that  broui^t  Israel  Into  bondage ;  the  last  of  these  I* 
the  Syrians:  'ArripM,  M9«.  XUpnu,  'SKifuHu,  TttuifmM, 
Xm^icuM,  S^M,  iAi^p*ftf*^nurir  l»  mlxjtmkmrl^  rk  Meow  mirrfm 
nS'IrpttiK  Thus  the  passage  wsa  written  prior  to  th*  domina- 
tion of  Some,      before  aa  61. 

The  book,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  have  considered 
it,  was  written  between  B.C.  135  and  9S.  Since, 
however,  no  reason  has  appeared  for  bringing  the 
terminus  ad  quern  later  than  B.O.  103,  the  work 
may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  years  B.C.  I35-103.|| 
It  would  thus  form  a  sequel  to  Eth.  Enoch  83-90, 
which  was  written  before  B.O.  161.  It  reproduces 
some  of  ito  phraseology  in  Jos.  19. 


Bat  certain  passage*,  to  which  we  taav*  already 

belong,  like  Eth.  Enoch  91-lM,  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  to  a 
later  date  In  these  th*  Haccabsan  king-priesto  are  the  object 
of  the  fiercest  hiTeoUTe,  These  attacks  are  made  in  Levi  lOi^  u, 
where,  as  hi  Ps-Sol  2, 4  8,  tbe  priests  are  duuged  wiUi  deetroy- 
Ing  the  Law  and  teaching  talsedoctrine  (ct  Eth.  Ea  04S)>  with 
sedudng  Israel  (ct  Eth.  En  MO  IMlO),  with  profaning  the  temple, 
with  committing  fornication,  and  manyuig  the  daughters  of 
the  Oentilea.  Again,  in  Jud.  iiS,  Judah  Is  chaived  with  ereiy 
Und  of  abombution  and  Idolatiy  (ct,  Eth.  En  MT-^X  But  th* 
notes  of  Ume  are  stOl  mora  manifest  in  Jud.  221-*,  which  speaJu 
of  internal  divisions  and  eivil  wars  and  the  overtlunw  of  th* 
lUocabsaa  dynast  by  aUens  (iM>|ii  U  sMir  limfinn  aw' 
miXikm  mmi  wiktfim  nivixw  Imrtu  It  *I«m»4a,  jMi^  it  iXX^fiAMt 
mnXtrMmw  4  0mrMm  mirm  [Arm.  Or.  «<•>])>  The  aliens 
may  be  teken  to  be  the  Romans  or  the  Herodian  dynasty  (which 
was  of  Idumaean  origin^  In  Zeb.  9*-  n  the  civil  strife  between 
Aristobulus  n.  and  Byrcanus  n.  is  clearly  depicted :  Mii  fxirWn 
ik  tit  mttiXMl .  . .  'E>  irx/inul  ilfU^t .  . .  tuuftHrtrti  it  'IrfmiX, 
mmi  tit  fittniMnt  ibutiivHrm  Sine*  th*  writer  in  the  bist 
paassge  say*  ttiat  uils  dvll  war  will  be  ir  irrinut  inifau  (ct 
Levi  10,  Ui  mnxti^p  rir  milmn  \  also  Levi  14V  It  follows  tbat  th* 
oompoeitlon  of  Levi  la  14-16,  Jud.  22.  2S,  Dan  6U-9,  Zeb.  9, 
cannot  be  of  a  much  later  date,  and  may  be  reasonably  aasignea 
to  the  yean  aa  60-40.  It  Is  more  dUBonlt  to  determhie  th* 
date  of  Jnd.  21.  Tills  chapter  stands  by  itself  in  attacking  th* 
monarchy  and  in  uphoiding  tbe  priesthood  Bouaset  (qpi  «M. 
192)  aasicn*  it  to  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  n. 

iv.  Language.  —  The  time  of  composition  in 
itself  determines  this  qnestion  in  the  main.  The 
various  writers  of  the  work  belonged  in  all  cases 
to  the  ranks  of  the  HsVSISAANS,  who  maintained 
the  doctrines  afterwards  upheld  by  the  Pharisees. 
The  original,  we  therefore  presume,  was  written  in 
Semitic,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  Hebrew.  The 

S resent  writer  has  elsewhere  pointed  out  (Eiuiye. 
Mhlica,'\.  239-241)  that  (1)  Hebrew  constmctions 
and  expressions  are  frequent,  (2)  that  parono- 
masia which  are  lost  in  the  Greek  can  frequently 

•  This  Ungly  Ugh  priest  Is  the  them*  also  «(  Levi  18>— 

iy*fii  Ki^iH 

Kmi  MMf  «w4nj  Kpinf  tktiB§lmr  iwi  tne  yiu  I*  mXniu  ifatih, 
Kmi  kmnXukfTftw  mirw  if  tifrntf  m*  fimrAUtc  (P  Arin.> 

1 80  ahreadv  Kohler,  JQR  t.  402 ;  and  subsequently  Bousset. 

)  The  Messianic  hope  here  appear*  as  In  Eth.  En.  8S-oa  The 
Ifessiah  Is  said  to  proceed  from  'Jndah  and  Levi.'  Tliis  is 
certahily  wrong  tor^  Judah' or 'Levi' or 'Levi  and  Judah';  ct 
Dsn  &B,  Reuh.  e,8im.  S,  7,  Levl2,  Iss.  S.  Th*  order 'Judah  and 
Levi'  is  found  in  Ohristian  Interpolations,  as  Bousset  has  already 
recognised;  ct  Qad 8,  Jo*. ISl  Accordingto Jud. 24, theUessiah 
I*  to  Ds  descended  from  Judah.  This  no  doubt  is  vraat  I*  meant 
In  Eth.  En.  lOR-H ;  for  tbe  Messiah  Is  there  disUngulahsd  from 
Judas  Macoabnjs,  who  Is  represented  aa  lighting  tfll  tb*  advent 
of  tbe  Messianic  kingdom.  Bousset  assigns  bMh  th***  bymia 
to  the  latter  half  of  ue  1st  cent  aa ;  but  tb*  otaanotar  01  th* 
•■chatology  Is  wholly  against  this  assumption. 

}8**  Preosabsn's  translation  in  Z^rir  [1900],  lia 
Tliis  date  holds  good  of  tb*  nanaUv*  portiaia  ain.  8** 
'  op.  197-20&, 
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be  restored  by  retraiislation  into  Hebrew,  and 
(3)  that  certain  passages  which  are  obscure  or 
nnintelligible  in  the  Greek  become  clear  on  re- 
translation  into  Hebrew.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  one  or  two  examplea  of  the  above 
•tatements. 

Thai  in  Beuk  Sbalrf  iUxfiMaia  inS;  Leri  gu  iriaXotf- 
m«i  mirS  iwfut  mim— (Htl  mp'.   Nq>bt.  !'•>  rmMfr'l' 

in'mn  'P>z^  rmn  uAiHh'  HtfimXlil*^  .  .  .  SlTI  nhnSi 

''>n!U  'nKipi  p^.    Finally,  In  Napht  6"-  iMi  cWm  .  •  . 

fMrrU  rufilxm,  herit  tmvrm  Km)  xvfilfftttm,  the  phnae  furrir 
ntlxnt,  which = n^;  mSd,  hai  aruen  from  •  omrnpt  dittogmphy 
ot  nVQ  MSs-isrif  nu^n.  This  hut  taot  WM  pointed  out  by 
Oaater  (PSBA ,  Dec.  1893,  Felx  18M)  in  hi*  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  a  Testament  of  Naphtali,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  con- 
oliulve ;  lor  the  above  phrue  is  found  In  tbit  Hebrew  Testa- 
nwnt— n^D      . . .  na^vi  n><]ii  mm, 

V.  Versions  (Greek,  Aramaic,  Syriae,  Armenian, 
Slavonic,  Latin). — The  earliest  versions  were  the 
Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  probably  the  Syriac. 
(a)  Of  the  Greek  F«r«u>n«Lx  MSS  are  known.  Of 
these,  the  Cambridge  MS  (C)  of  the  lOth  and  the 
Oxford  MS  (0)  of  the  14th  cent,  have  already  been 
made  known  through  Sinker's  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  (The  Tettament*  of  the  Twelve  Patriarch*, 
1869) ;  the  Vatican  MS  (R)  of  the  13th  and  the 
Patmos  MS  (P)  of  the  16th  cent.,  through  the 
Appendix  he  published  in  1879.  The  two  remain- 
>  ing  MSS  are  still  unpublished,  but  are  being  used 
by  Sinker  in  forming  a  new  Greek  text.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  in  the  new  text  R  will  be  mainly 
followed  and  not  C  as  in  the  old  edition. 

(b)  The  Aramaic  Fernon.— This  version  was  not 
brought  to  light  till  quite  recently.  Only  one 
complete  leaf  and  a  half  of  the  entire  MS  have 
been  preserved.  The  MS  was  brought  by  Schechter 
from  the  Cairo  Genizah  in  1896,  and  ita  contents 
recognized  in  1900  by  H.  L.  Pass,  who,  together 
with  J.  Arendzen,  published  the  text  in  the  JQB 
[1900],  651-661.  The  fragmentary  folio  contains  a 
passage  somewhat  similar  to  Jud.  6.  The  complete 
tolio  nas  portions  of  Levi  11-13.  Although  at 
times  the  Greek  and  Aramaic  agree  word  for  word, 
they  more  often  diverge  both  as  to  contents  and  to 
order.  The  Aramaic  is  much  fuller.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  it  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the 
Syriac  fragment  against  the  Greek.  To  this  point 
we  shall  retnm  in  dealing  with  that  version. 

(c)  The  Syriae  Vertion. — Of  this  version  only  a 
fragment  remains,  preserved  in  a  Syr.  MS  [Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  17,193  — Cat.  u.  997],  dated  A.D.  874. 
This  MS  consists  of  a  series  of  125  extracts  from 
diti'erent  sources.  No.  80  of  .which  is  derived  from 
Levi  12.  This  extract  contains  three  sentenoee 
which  are  unattested  by  the  Greek,  and  it  was 

firobably  on  this  groona  that  Preoschen  {ZNTW 
1900],  108)  declared  that  its  evidence  was  valueless 
as  regards  the  existence  of  a  Syriao  Version.  Now, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  additional  three 
sentences  are  present  word  for  word  in  the  newly 
discovered  Aramaic ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  all  three 
versions  have  a  common  text,  the  Syriac  and  Greek 
agree  against  the  Aramaic  Thus,  6r.  and  Syr. 
give  imi  where  Aram.  =  jxruKafSsro,  and  where 
the  former  give  ixruxaMeca  the  latter  as  turta,- 
KoiStKa, 

(d)  The  Armenian  Version.  — It  is  to  F.  C. 
Conybeare  that  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  Armenian  Version,  through  his 
collation  of  the  Armenian  with  Sinker's  Greek 
text  of  the  Testaments  of  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Judah,  Dta,  Joseph,  Benjamin  (JQB  [1895],  375- 
308;  [1896L  260-268,  471-485).  In  1896  the  first 
Armenian  edition  of  the  text  was  published  by 
tlie  Mechitarist  Fathers  at  Venice  in  a  small 
volume,  including  many  other  non-canonical  writ- 
ings of  the  OT.    Thu  edition  is  based  oa  five 


MSS.*  Subsequently  Preuschen  wrote  a  learned 
article  (ZNTW[\mi\,  106-140),  in  which  he  shows, 
in  dependence  on  the  Venice  edition,  that  Uiere 
were  two  recensions  of  the  Armenian  text  a  and  /3, 
of  which  the  former  is  much  the  briefer  and 
earlier,  and  contains  likewise  fewer  Christian 
interpolations.  In  this  article  he  ^ves  a  German 
translation  of  the  Testament  of  Levi.  Fir  further 
details  see  aj>.  cU.  130-140. 

(e)  The  Sfavonie  Version. — This  version  exists  in 
two  recensions,  which  are  published  by  Tichon- 
rawow  in  his  Monuments  of  Old  Butstan  Apoo 
ryjphal  Literature  [1863],  L  96-146  and  146-232. 
\V  ith  the  help  of  Bonwetsch,  Bonsset  tested  this 
version  and  found  it  worthless  for  textual  purposes. 
It  \b  most  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  text  of 
0(P). 

(f)  No  earlier  Latin  Version  is  known  than  that 
of  Kobert  Grosseteste.  This  was  made  from  C, 
and  is  valueless,  therefore,  from  a  critical  stand- 
point. 

vi.  Value  ok  the  TESXAMEim.  —  This  work 
has  been  simply  a  sealed  book  till  the  present, 
owing  to  the  diiiiculty  of  discriminatmg  the 
various  elements  in  the  text.  Now  that  we  have 
achieved  this  task  in  its  main  outlines,  we  discover 
that  we  have  in  the  groundwork  of  the  Testa- 
ments a  unique  work  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Jubilees,  it  constitutes  the 
only  Apology  in  Jewish  literature  for  the  religious 
and  civil  hegemony  of  the  Maccabees  from  the 
Pharisaic  standpoint.  To  the  few  Jewish  inter- 
polations which  belong  to  the  next  cent.  «  large 
interest  attaches ;  for  these,  like  Eth.  Enoch  91- 
104  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  constitute  an 
unmeasured  attack  on  every  office  —  prophetic, 
priestly,  or  kingly — administered  by  the  Mnooa- 
bees.  But,  turning  aside  from  the  historical  to  the 
religious  bearings  of  the  book^  we  may  notice 
shortly  its  eschatology,  its  teaching  on  the  varioun 
heavens,  and  its  peculiar  view  as  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

(a)  The  Eschatology. — We  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  three  Messianic  passages,  Levi  18,  Jud.  24. 25, 
and  Dan  5^.  Aooordmg  to  Levi  18,  the  Messiah  is 
to  spring  from  Levi  and  be  the  eternal  High  Priest 
and  civil  ruler  of  the  nation,  Levi  18".  During  his 
rule  sin  should  gradually  cease,  Levi  18" ;  Beliar  be 
bound,  Levi  IS"* " ;  the  gates  of  Paradise  be  opened 
and  the  saints  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  Levi  IS^'^  We 
have  here  an  eternal  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth 
as  in  Eth.  Enoch  83-90.  In  Jud.  24.  26  and  Dan 
ff**  the  forecast  is  on  the  whole  the  same,  save 
that  the  Messiah  is  to  spring  not  from  Levi  but 
from  Judah  (Jud.  24*,  Dan  6'>),  as  no  donbt  also 
in  Eth.  Enoch  90"- These  hymns  would  be 
earlier,  if  we  are  right,  than  that  in  Levi  18,  and 
would  tlius  be  written  before  enthusiasm  for  John 
Hyrcanus  had  reached  its  height.  According  to 
these  hymns,  the  resurrection  (of  the  righteous?)  is 
to  take  place  during  the  Messiskh's  reign  (Jnd.  25), 
the  evil  spirits  are  to  be  cast  into  eternal  fire  (Jnd. 
25"),  the  saints  to  live  in  Eden  (Dn  5<"),  and  all  the 
nations  to  rejoice  (Jnd.  25"),  and  God  to  abide  with 
men  (Dan  5").  Here  also  we  have  an  etemai 
Messianic  kingdom  on  earth,  in  which  the  Gentiles 
paiticipate. 

*  Tliere  are  aeren  other  MSS  known  to  scholara  Twoolthes* 
have  been  collated  by  Conj-beare,  belonging  respectivelT  to  the 
London  Bible  Sooi^  and  to  Lord  Zouche ;  see  ZNTW  [ISOO], 
lOS-ua 

t  In  Dan  tbe  text  says  'Judah  and  Levi'  Stnoe  this  la  U>e 
order  of  these  names  Ln  the  Christian  Interpolations,  we  most 
•mend  the  phrase  into  '  Levi  and  Judah,'  or  simply  '  Levi '  oc 
'Judah.'  But,  since  the  Messlab  is  nowhere  else  in  the  Testa- 
ments said  to  be  sprung  from  'Levi  and  Judah '(though  it  <■ 
declared  that  by  means  of  Levi  and  Judah  Qod  will  delivsi 
Israel),  we  most  fall  back  simply  oo  'Levi'  or  'Judah'  as  ths 
origiiial  text.  We  takeitthat 'and  LsTi' Isan  intradOB  bm 
See  PL  72S>>  note 
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(b)  Th»  three  heavem  and  the  teven  heavetu. — 
From  R  and  the  Armenian  Version  of  Levi  2.  S 
It  is  now  dear  that  these  chapters  contained  origin- 
ally a  description  of  csly  three  heavens.  R*  alone 
preserves  the  true  text  here ;  for  the  two  recensions 
of  the  Arm.  a  and  p  are  both  oonfnsed  and  corrupt, 
the  former  mentioning  only  two  heavens,  and  the 
latter  four.  It  was  Lueken  (Michael  [1898],  92) 
who  first  recognized  this  fact.  Its  fnrUier  duci- 
dation  we  owe  to  Bousset  [ZNTW 159-163).  Thus 
it  appears  that  a  belief  in  the  three  heavens  pre- 
vailed early  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.a  It  has  thus  an 
older  attestation  in  Judaism  than  that  of  the  seven 
heavens,  bat  whicli  is  in  reality  the  earlier  we 
cannot  at  Nesent  say. 

(c)  The  Tmlve  Tribet.— The  Twelve  Tribes  an 
supposed  to  be  m  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  work,  and  in  Palestine.  Thus 
in  Niapht.  6"  the  Svrians  are  said  to  hold  sway  over 
them.  In  Renb.  e"  the  high  priestly  ' 


_r  mler  (i.e.  John 

Hyrcanns)  is  'to  judge  and  offer  sacrifice  for  all 
Imel  till  the  consummation  of  the  times ' ;  and  '  to 
bless  Israel  and  Jodah '  (Renb.  6").  The  very  fact 
that  the  book  is  addressed  to  the  Twelve  ^bes, 
although  it  speaks  of  the  nliamate  dispersion  or 
destruction  of  Reuben  (6"),  Dan,  Gad,  and  Asher 
(Asher  7"),  points  in  the  same  direction.  Bonsset 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Letter  of  Aris- 
teas  states  that  Eleazar  the  high  priest  sent  six  men 
of  each  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  to  Ptolemy.  This 
naturally  presupposes  the  presence  of  the  Twelve 
in  Palestine  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  idea  that 
the  Jewish  kingdom  embraced  once  again  the  entire 
nation,  could  easily  arise  when  the  Maccabees  ex- 
tended their  sway  northwards  over  Samaria  and 
Galilee  and  eastwards  beyond  the  Jordan.  This 
disolaced  the  older  belief  that  nine  tribes  were 
still  in  captivity  (see  Eth.  Enoch  89",  written  20  to 
30  years  before  the  Testaments).  But  with  the 
growing  degradation  of  the  latcn:  Maccabees  the 
older  idea  revives.  According  to  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (XT'- ***"),  the  dispersed  tribes  are  to  be 
brought  biftok.  This  thought  reappears  frequently 
in  the  Ist  oent>  A.D.,  and  then  in  new  forms.  The 
nine  or  ten  tribes  were  in  the  far  East  enjoying 
great  prosperity  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Oaium,  31 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XI.  V.  2 ;  Sib.  Or.  ii.  170-173),  or,  according  to  a 
later  view,  they  were  lost,  and  their  place  of  abode 
was  unknown  to  men,  but  God  was  keeping  them 
safely  till  the  Messianic  times  (4  Ezr  13"'*').  This 
form  of  the  idea,  which  is  now  the  current  one,  is 
not  attested  till  after  the  fall  of  Jentsalem,  A.D.  70. 

LrmuTCBa— The  principal  uiUioritdee  have  been  dted  in  the 
body  of  the  above  article.  See,  further,  Schfirer,  QJV*  IIL  262 
iUJF  IL  iU.  124].  Since  the  above  article  waa  written,  an 
Engllah  tranilation  of  the  Armenian  Tenion  has  been  published 
{JJncanoniail  Writingi  of  the  OT/ound  <n  th»  Armmian  MSS 
^St.  Lazanu,  Isaaverdena,  Venice,  1901,  pp.  851-478).  Aa  the 
tranalator  baa  made  no  attempt  to  distinguuh  between  the  two 
ncenaiona,  tbis  timoalation  ia  woitbleaa  from  a  critical  atand- 
P<^t.  R.  H.  Cbablkb. 

TESTIMONT^In  the  OT  this  word  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  'witness 
or  'evidence,'  although  it  has  tJus  meaning  fre- 
quently in  the  NT.  We  will  reserve  the  treat- 
ment  of  this  sense  of  the  term  and  partly  of  the 
OT  'terldfy'  for  art  Witness,  and  devote  the 
present  art.  to  the  special  OT  usage. 

The  Heb.  terms  are  ['Tiy]  and  ra-ig  or  rrig.  The 
existence  of  the  first  of  these  has  been  pa«tnlated 
to  account  for  the  dur.  nis>  whidi  is  found  (alone 
or  with  suffixes)  in  Dt  4«  9^- »,  Ps  26"  78'»  93*  99^ 
ligi.  a.  M. «.  N.  ra.  w.  iia.  la.  iia.  M*.  in.  im.  iM,    Qxmh.  a 

sourse  appears,  however,  to  be  nnneoessary,  for  in 
every  instance  mj  might  be  vocalized  tnji,  or  li^s 

*  OOP  agrw  In  gMng  Hi*  coirapt  taxt  which  oontalna  an 
■oaount  o(  th«  Saren  bewrena  For  an  aoooant  vt  tb*  latter 
m/tObaOm,  Book  <if  the  8tcnti<>fSnoAO^Bfy 


might  be  taken  as  a  contraction  of  ttqn  (idwMh), 
the  plur.  of  miy  (so  Stade,  §  3206 ;  Sicefried-S'4de, 
Buhl).  The  form  tim  is  found  in  1  K  2»,  2  K  17» 
23»,  Jer  44",  1  Ch  29»»,  2  Ch  34",  Neh  0",  P«  119^ 
M.«.«».m.u«.i44.i«7,  In  both  these  sets  of  passages 
the  name  'testimonies'  is  applied  to  Giod's  laws  as 
being  a  toltmn  deeiaration  oi  His  will  or  a  protest 
against  deviation  from  its  performance  (see  Driver, 
Deut.  p.  81,  who  compares  a  Tyn= '  testify  or  pro- 
test against '  [not  'unto '],  2  K  17»,  Jer  IF,  Ps  60' 
81»  Neh  9*  *•*>).•  'T/us  testimony'  (nnao)  is  a 
technical  term,  esp.  in  P,  for  the  Decalogue  (LXX 
t4  imoriaia.  Ex  25'*- "  40*")  as  being  por  excellence 
the  declaration  of  the  Divine  wul.  Hence  the 
expressions  'tables  of  the  testimony'  (LXX  cU 
vkiKtt  ToG  itaprvplov.  Ex  31"  32"  34») ;  'ark  of  the 
testimony,'  which  contained  these  tables  (LXX  4 
itt/3«r4f  ToO  itaarvplov.  Ex  25»  26»- "  30^  "  31'  39» 
40*-*-",  Nu  4'  7*.  Joe  4"  TDUlm. ;  but  Bennett, 
Steuemagel,  et  al.,  m?n  '  ark  of  the  covenantj) ;  + 
'  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  or  witness '  {LXx.  ^ 


(TK-nyii  ToO  /laprvplov  [so  in  Ac  7**,  Rev  I5»]),  Ex  38". 
Nu  l«>-"w  10"  [all  mUhkan  ha'edHtK],  Nn  »» 
IV-*  18',  2Ch  24*  -  ■    "  ■   ~ 


Nu  I"-"**  10"  [all  mUhkan  ha'edHth 

L«  [all  'dhel  hO-'ediUK].  ~  See  art. 
Tabernacle,  p.  655.  'The  testimony'  is  an 
abbreviation  for  '  the  ark  of  the  testimony'  in  Ex 
16»*  (LXX  irayrlor  roO  deoD)  27"  {M  7^1  SioB^kvi) 
30*-  {M  T^t  KijSwToO  T(3r  ixaprvplur) "  {iriyarri  ruw 
IM/m^Utu),  Lv  16"  Uwl  Tur  /taprvpluy)  24'  {iv 
••mpT)  roO  iiaprvplov),  Nu  l?"*"  (KaTirayri  toB  pM/rrvplov) 
"  (frcirtor  T&r  itapinmlur).  A  later  usage  extended 
the  term  h&'edHth  from  the  Decalogue  to  the  Law 
m ••  P»  18"  78»  (H  n-fn)  81*  (g  ph  'sUtute ') 

For  w-iEO  ('  the  testimony')  of  2  K  H"=2  Ch  23" 
we  should  prob.  read  nn^^in  ('the  bracelets,'  see 
Wellh.-Bleek,  p.  258  n.),  although  LXX  has  rb  fuip. 
ripioo  and  rd  imoripta  in  the  respective  passages. 

In  Sir  46",  where  the  LXX  has  '  to  teach  Jacob 
the  testimonies'  (B  r&  imfrrOpM,  A  /tain-vplat'),  the 
Heb.  text  has  'so  he  taught  Ids  people  statute' 
(ph).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

TETH  (t3).— The  ninth  letter  of  the  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119tit 
PraJm  to  designate  the  9th  part,  each  verse  of 
which  be^ns  with  this  letter.   It  is  trftnsliteiated 

in  this  Dictionary  by  (. 

TETRARCH  {rerpdpxvt,  WH  TeTpadpx>it).—A  ruler 
of  a  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  province,  or  at 
Sparta  a  commander  of  four  companies  of  soldiers. 
The  compound  occurs  first  in  Eur.  Ale.  1154  in 
reference  to  Thessaly,  which  in  early  times  and 
again  in  the  constitution  given  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  divided  for  dvil  administration  into 
four  districts  (Demos.  Philipp.  iii.  26).  In  Galatia, 
too,  each  of  the  three  tribes  had  its  four  tetrarchs 
(Strabo,  566  f . ),  until  Pompey  reduced  the  number 
( App.  Mithrid.  46,  Syr.  60 ;  Livy,  Ep.  94),  retain- 
ing the  name.  Thenceforward  httle  attention  was 
paid  to  the  original  signification  of  the  title,  which 
was  freely  applied  to  dependent  princelings  inpos- 
session  of  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Tney 
were  of  snboiidinate  rank  to  kings  or  ethnarchs, 
and  were  especially  numerous  in  Syria  (Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  V.  1^  et  al.;  Cicero,  MUo,  xxviii.  36  e<  a/.  ; 
Horace,  Sat.  I.  iiL  12;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  25; 
Ceesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iiL  8 ;  Plutarch,  Anton.  36 ;  Jos. 
AtU.  xm.  X.  9 ;  «<  al.).  The  title  as  used  in  NT 
retains  in  part  its  etymoloncal  meaning  in  two 
cases.  For  both  Antipas  (Mt  14^,  Lk  3>-"  9', 
Ac  13>)  and  Herod  Philip  (Lk  3')  inherited  each  » 
fou^  part  of  his  father's  dominions  (Jos.  Ant. 

*  Ot  n^Pf ,  naed  of  prophetical  tesUmonjror  k^vuMontbi  b 
gia  10, 

t  BAi)w#«ri«<i(W<«i« ;  om.  <«  lMMa«,  P>(habstll  "Ol 
ItmfWfifSm  in  Dift  at  sap  las  A>t, 
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ZTIL  xL  4 ;  Wars,  n.  vi.  8).  At  the  same  time, 
since  their  father  had  himself  received  the  same 
title  withont  geographical  significance  from  Antony 
(Jos.  Ant.  Xir.  xiu.  1 ;  Wan,  I.  zii.  5),  and  as 
Antipas  is  styled  king  (Mt  14*,  Mk  6""-)  almost  as 
often  as  tetrarch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 
title  WM  applied  to  him  withont  any  designed 
allusion  to  iw  strict  meaning.  In  a  similar  sense 
Lysanias  [which  see]  is  called  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in 
Lk  3',  the  district  of  Abila  in  the  Lebanon  having 
been  severed  from  the  Itorsean  kingdom  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Lysanias  I.  and  placed 
under  the  rule  of  a  younger  man  of  the  same  name. 
In  support  of  St.  Luke  s  accuracy  may  be  cited 
two  inscriptions  in  CIG,  Nos.  4621,  4523.  See,  for 
further  details  and  for  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, SchUrer,  HJP  L  iL  7f.         B.  W.  Moss. 

TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTIMENT.— A  history 
of  the  text  of  the  OT,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  '  history,'  it  is  not  possible  to  write,  even  if 
one  were  content  to  start  from  the  period  in  which 
the  OT  was  dosed.  For  in  the  first  place  we  do 
not  know  the  date  when,  or  the  way  in  which, 
this  closing  was  effected.  Further^  we  have  no 
MSS  of  the  Heb.  OT  from  the  first  eight  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  at  least  none  whose  date  is 
certain.  Unfortunately,  moreover,  we  are  as  yet 
without  critical  editions  either  of  the  most  im- 
portant early  Versions  (LXX,  Pesh.,  Targg.),  or 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  literary  works  (Ttumuds, 
Midrashim)  in  which  a  great  number  of  Bible  pas- 
sages are  cited  and  explained.  And,  finally,  the 
history  of  the  text  is  much  older  than  the  close  of 
the  Canon.  Even  during  the  period  when  the 
writings  which  are  now  gathered  into  one  in  the 
OT  had  still  a  more  or  less  separate  circulation, 
the  text  underwent  a  variety  of  changes,  due 
partly  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  and  partly 
to  intention,  what  was  oonsidered  objectionable 
being  dropped  out,  and  additions  bewg  made. 
The  proper  course  of  procedure,  Uien,  appears  to 
us  to  be  to  work  baekunrds  from  a  fixed  point, 
viz.  the  printed  text.   We  will  discuas — 

1.  The  priotad  aditioiia. 
U.  The  msnnmripte. 

Ui.  The  work  o(  the  UuTstetetw  (uid  the  jnnotiutlaaX 
Iv.  Eu-Uer  tnoee  ti  the  Heb.  text  ot  the  OT. 
V.  The  importiDoa  o(  the  wdent  Venioiu. 
*L  ObeerraUoosoD  the  hietoiyol  the  growth  o(  the  OT. 

L  Printed  EDmoira  of  thk  Her  OT.— 
A.  Fifteenth  CESTUsr.—Tbe  first  portion  of 
the  Heb.  Bible  ever  printed  was  the  Psalter,  1477 
(snudl  folio,  prob.  Bologna),  with  D.  Kimld's 
commentary.  Only  the  first  psalms  have  the  vowel 
points,  in  a  very  mde  form  (Ginsbnrg,  Introd. 
780-794).  n  The  first  ed.  of  the  Pent,  appeared  in 
1482  (Bologna  folio,  pointed),  with  Targ.  Onl^.  and 
BashL  II  Ed.j>rMi««jMoftheProphets,1485(Soncino, 
folio.  2  vols,  [the  2nd  has  no  date]),  with  D. 
Kinuii's  com.,  neither  vowel  points  nor  accents.  || 
Ed.  princepa  of  the  Hagiograpba,  1487,  86  (Naples, 
folio.  3  parts).  The  vowel  points  are  most  on- 
reliable,  the  printers  having  done  their  work  very 
carelessly.  There  are  no  accents.  The  accom- 
panying comm.  are  ^imbi  on  the  Psalter,  and 
Immanuel  on  Proverbt.  ||  The  first  ed.  of  the  whole 
OT  appeared  at  Soncino  in  1488,  folio;  it  had 
vowel  points  and  accente,  like  almost  all  the 
following  editions;  ||  2nd  ed.,  Naples,  c.  1491-93 
[neither  date  nor  place  is  nven] ;  (  3rd  ed.,  Brescia, 
1494.  Luther  used  this  ed.  in  translating  the  OT 
into  German ;  ||  Pesaro,  1494  (»,  see  Wolf,  BMio- 
theca  Heh.  iL  364,  iv.  109 ;  B.  Riggenbach,  Das 
Ckronikondet  Konrad  PellUcan,  Basel,  1877,  p.  20). 

B.  Sixteenth  CENTaRT.—Rtib.  OT,  Pesaro, 
1511-1617,  folio,  2  vols,  g  The  Complutensiam  Poly- 
glot, AlcalB,  1614-1617,  Vetut  tetotiMMM  tnulti- 


plici  lingua  nfie  primo  imprestum,  folio,  4  v<da. 
(Heb.,  LXX,  Vulg.,  Targ.  Onk-).  No  accents; 
the  vowel  pointo  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The 
editors  used,  for  the  compilation  of  their  Heb. 
text,  the  Lisbon  Pent.  (1491),  the  Naples  OT 
(1491-1493),  and  the  MS  of  the  OT  in  the  Madrid 
University  Library  No.  1.  The  consonantal  text  is, 
according  to  Ginsburg  (p.  917),  remarkably  accurate 
and  of  great  importance.  ||  First  Rabbinical  Bible, 
folio,  4  voh).,  Venice,  1516-1517.  The  editor,  Felix 
Prateosis,  was  the  first  to  indicate,  in  a  purely 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  Christian  chapters*  on  the 
margin  of  the  Heb.  OT,  and  to  divide  Samuel, 
Kings,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles  each  into  two  books. 
He  was  likewise  the  first  to  give,  though  not  con- 
sistently, the  consonants  of  the  fCMiii  the  margin. 
II  The  first  Venice  quarto  Bible  (1516-1517)  is  only 
a  re-issue  of  the  folio,  without  the  Targums  and 
the  commentaries.  ||  The  second  Rabbinical  Bible, 
folio,  4  vols.,  Venice,  1624-1525,  with  the  Mas(s)ora 
collected  and  arranged  by  Jacob  ben  Cliayim  ibn 
Adonijah.  'No  textual  redactor,'  says  Ginsburg 
(p.  964), '  of  modem  days,  who  professes  to  edit  the 
Heb.  text  according  to  the  Mu(B)ora,  can  deviate 
from  it  without  givmg  conclusive  justification  for 
so  doing.'  11  Third  Rabbinical  Bible,  1547-1548; 
fourth,  1668,  Venice,  folio,  4  vols. ;  ||  Biblia  Sacra, 
Hebraice,  Grtsee  et  Latine,  Antwerp,  1669-1572, 
folio  [OT  vols.  i.-iv.] ;  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  n.  (hence  snmamed  Biblia  R^ia),  ed.  Arias 
Montanus.  ||  Of  the  great  number  ot  other  editions 
we  will  mention  here  but  two:  "  r-ipo  Hebraiea 
Biblia  Latina  planeque  nova  S.  Muntieri  tralatione 
.  .  .  adieetis  insuper  i  Babinorum  eomentarijs  an- 
notationibus,  Basel,  1534-1535,  folio,  2  vols.  [2nd 
ed.  1546];  and  tnpn  yn  Biblia  Sacra  tUganti  et 
majusctUa  charaeterum  forma,  gva  .  .  .  litera 
rcMicales  [pleruB  et  nigrae\  J>  sermlt*,  deficientet  <b 
guiescentu  Jx.  [vaewe]  situ  et  colore  discemuntur. 
Authore  Elia  Huttero,  Hamburg,  1587,  folio. 

C.  Seventeenth  CENTURr.—FUih  Rabbinical 
Bible,  Venice,  1617-1619 ;  sixth,  Basel,  1618-1619, 
revised  and  edited  by  J.  Buxtorf  the  elder;  un- 
fortunately, he  altered  the  vowel  points  in  the 
Targums  acoordingto  the  Aram,  portions  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra.  II  The  Paris  Polyglot,  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Paris  barrister,  Guy  Michel  le  Jay, 
1629-1645,  folio  [OT  vols.  i.-iv.].  ||  5luch  better,  and 
indeed  the  best  of  all  the  Polyglot  Bibles,  are  the 
Biblia  sacra  polyglotta,  ed.  Brian  Walton,  London, 
1957,  folio  [OT  vols.  L-iv.].  ||  The  basis  of  nearly 
all  the  newer  editions  are  the  Biblia  Sebraiea 
.  .  .  lemmatUnts  Latinii  illustrata  k  J.  Leusden, 
Amsterdam,  1667,  publisher  Athias.  |  BiUia  He- 
braiea ...  ex  recensions  T>.  E.  Jablonski,  Berlin, 
1699.  The  latter  follows  Leusden's  edition,  but 
has  collated  iJso  other  edd.  and  some  MSS.  In 
the  Preface  he  states  that  he  has  found  and  cor- 
rected more  than  2000  errata  in  the  Bible  of  1667. 

D.  Eighteenth  Century.— Biblia  Hebraiea 
.  .  .  recensita  .  .  .  ab  Everardo  van  der  Hooght, 
Amstelaedami  et  Ultrajecti,  1705.  This  OT  is 
very  often  extolled  as  the  best  octavo  ed.  of  the 
Bible,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  The  ed.  of 
the  Biblia  Hebraiea,  Amstelsedami,  1725,  pub.  by 
Salomo  ben  Joseph  I^ps,  is  far  superior.  ||  Seventh 
Rabbinical  Bible :  nro  mHnp  mo,  pub.  by  Moses  oi 
Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  1724-1727,  folio,  4  vols.  | 
J.  H.  MichaelLs,  Biblia  Hebraiea,  ex  aligvot  «ian«- 
seriptis  et  eompluribus  impressis  eodteibus,  item 
masora. . .  dilig«ntcrreeens%ta.  Aeeeduntloea scrip- 
turcB  parallela  .  .  .  brevesque  adnotationes,  Halle, 
1720.  This  is  the  first  printed  attempt  at  a  critical 
edition.  The  Erfurt  MSS  collated  by  Michaelis 
are  now  in  Berlin.  ||  The  Mantua  Bible,  1742-1744, 

*  The  dirUon  of  the  boob  ot  the  Bible  into  dusptoM  wu  Um 
devioe  o(  Stephen  LengtoD  ot  OsnterbuiT  (ISOS  AJk),  who  Intro 
dooed  it  in  the  Volcmte. 
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4*,  pnb.  by  Itaphael  Chajim  Baola,  oontains 
uiiiomo  Norzi's  ma8(8)oretical  oommentary  on  the 
OT.  U  B.  Kennicott,  Vetu*  Tut.  Heb.  cum  vanU 
Uetumibu*,  Oxford,  1770,  1780,  folio,  8  vols.,  gives 
the  text  of  van  der  Hooght,  without  the  vowel 
points  and  accents.  The  MSS  are  for  the  most 
part  very  perfunctorily  collated  (of.  Brans'  ed.  of 
the  Distertatio  Genertuit,  and  see  below,  ii.  J). 

E.  NlNBTBBNTB  CBSTURT.—Bihlia  HebnUea 
,  .  .  recensita  ab  K  van  der  Hooght.  Editio  nova 
emendata  a  J.  lyAllemand,  London.  1822,  and 
often.  II  Bibl.  Heb.  .  .  .  recensuit  Aug.  Hahn, 
Leipzig,  1831,  and  often.  II  Bibl.  Heb. ,  .  .  curavit 
C.  G.  6.  Theile,  Leipzig,  1849,  and  often.  ||  [Chris, 
tian]  David  Ginsbnrg,  D'pmD  npn  leo  npsim  onpy 
mnvn  D'DiSn  uy .  .  .  3B*n,  London,  1894,  2  vols. 

F.  Editions  without  Vowbl  PoisTa  akd 
ACOBNTS. — BiU.  Heb.  non punctata . . .  accnranti- 
bns  Job.  Lensdeno  &  Joh.  Andr.  Eisenmengero, 
Franoofnrti,  1694,  16''.  ||  Bibl.  Heb.  tine  punctis, 
Amstelgedami  et  Ultrajeoti,  1701,  W^.  t  lewi  ppn 
mpm.  Pent.  ed.  S.  Baer,  Roedelheim,  1866,  and 
often.  II  BM.  Sae.  Heb. :  Pent.,  Jos.,  JutL,  Sam., 
Ptalmi  .  .  .  tine  pundit  edideront  R.  Sinker  et 
E.  T.  Leeke,  Cambridge,  1870.  II  The  Ptalmt  in 
Heb.,  without  poinit,  Oxford  [Clarendon  Press]. 

G.  S.  BABKS  EDD.  of  8BPARATB  BOOKS  (those 

issued  down  to  1890  have  prefaces  by  F.  Deiitzsch), 
Leipzig:  GenesiB,  1869 :  Jos.,  Jud.,  1891 ;  Sam., 
1892;  Kings,  1896;  Isaiah,  1872;  Jer.,  1890; 
Ezeldel,  1884;  Minor  Proph.,  1878;  Psalms,  1880; 
Prov.,  1880;  Job,  1875;  Megilloth,  1885;  Ban., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  1882;  Chron.,  1888.  Cf.  H.  Strack  in 
Theol.  Litztg.  1879,  No.  8,  andGinsburg's  criticisms 
in  his  Introduction. 

H.  Critical  EDiTiosa.—Th»  Soared  Bookt  of 
the  OT:  a  critical  ed.  of  the  Heb.  text^  printed  tn 
eolourt, ...  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Paul 
Hanpt :  Leipzig,  Baltimore,  and  London,  4°.  The 
following  have  appeared  at  the  date  of  this  article : 
Genesis  by  C.  J.  Ball,  1896 ;  Leviticus  by  Driver 
and  White,  1894;  Numbers  by  J.  A.  Paterson, 
1900;  Joshua  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  1896;  Judges 
by  G.  F.  Moore,  1900;  Samuel  by  Budde,  1894; 
Isaiah  by  Cheyne,  1899;  Jeremiah  by  Comill,  1896 ; 
Ezekiel  by  Toy,  1900 ;  Psalms  by  J.  Wellhausen, 
1896;  Proverbs  by  A.  MUUer  and  E.  Kantzsch, 
1901 ;  Job  by  C.  SiMffried,  1893;  Daniel  ^  A. 
Kamphausen,  1896 ;  Ezra-Nehemiah  by  H.  Guthe 
and  L.  W.  Batten,  1901 ;  Chronicles  by  R.  Kittel,1896. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  Aramaic  portions  of 
the  OT  is  given  Inr  the  present  writer  in  his 
Orammatik  det  Bibliteh-  Aramaischen*,  Leipzig, 
1901  (Dn  S"*-****  4?^V  also  with  sapralmear 
punctuation). 

LnaRATcas.— J<dL  Ohr.  WoU,  BMiolkeea  HOrma,  HambniK, 


(1778)  pp.  1-186:  I  J.  B.  de  Boad,  Amxaia  hebrao-typo- 
gmphiei  «m.  XF..  Puma,  1796,  AnndUt  ktbrmhtppoar.  at 
•WW  MDI  ad  MDXL  digtM,  Pulmm,  179»,  Dt  imuOt  fiomiuIHt 
antiqmaimit  htbraM  ttxtut  ediHonOmt  ae  erUieo  tantm  um, 
ErUngen,  1782;  B.  W.  D.  Schnlze,  Volttand^in  KrOlk  lOtr 
die  gevUmliehm  Auintibm  der  heb.  BIbtt,  tMM. . . .  XaehriM 
von  der  Beb.  BtM,  mUhe  der  tel.  D.  Lutlier  bey  M<n«r  Itber- 
tetiung  gebrmiM,  Berlin,  1768;  I  M.  Stelnaohneider,  Cata- 
logue tibronm  lulbraorvm  in  biblioOiem  Sodleiana,  Berlin, 
18S2S.,  odbL  1-104 ;  I  B.  Ptok, '  History  of  the  printed  edition* 
o(  the  OT-  in  Bebratea,  Ix.  (1882-1898X  Pp.  47-Ue:  I  Ch.  D. 
Oinsburg,  Intnd.  to  the  mae»or«tiiio<rUicai  ed.  qf  the  Heb. 
Bible,  London,  1897,  pp.  779-976  (deaoribee  Si  auljr  printed  odd. 
o(  the  whole  OT  or  of  puti  of  ItX 

On  the  Polyglot  Biblea :  Wolf,  11.  882-864,  ir.  99-lOT;  le  Long. 
Hueh,  L  881-408;  Ed.  Beun  In  PRB*  ziL  9fr-10S;  Vrua 
Delitaofa,  2«r  BnUteluingigaeh.  dir  PolygtMenblbel  del  Ear- 
dinali  Ximtitu,  Ldpitg,  1871, 1878, 1886  (44, 88,  wd  60  pp.),  4*. 

IL  Thb  Manuscripts.— a.  Itollt.—Tho  oldest 
form  of  book  is  the  roll  (n^e,  volutnen).  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  books  which  are  read  aloud 
in  the  principal  part  of  the  synagogue  service  are 
written  in  the  roll  form :  namely,  the  Pentateuch 


(n^nci  Iff),  from  which  a  pOrOsha  is  read  evair 
Sabbath,  and  the  five  MegillSth  (mtinque  volumina), 
namely,  the  Song  of  Songs  (rea^  at  the  Passover), 
Ruth  (at  Feast  of  Weeks),  Lamentations  <on 
anniversary  of  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldteans),  Ecclesiaates  (at  Feast  of  Tal>eniacle8), 
Esther  (at  Feast  of  Purim). 

The  material  of  the  rollii  is  usually  parchment ; 
in  the  East,  leather  was  also  employed.  At  the 
beginning  and  the  end  there  is  a  wooden  roller 
(O'CT  fS  '  the  tree  of  life '),  and  the  columns  that 
have  been  read  are  rolled  up  on  the  first  of  these. 
Neither  vowel  signs  nor  accents  are  present.  In 
seven  parchment  rolls  at  Tznfutkale  the  present 
writer  noticed  a  point  at  the  end  of  each  verse, 
in  two  of  them  two  points.  The  letters  f  1 1 )  e  y  » 
have  generally  small  ornamental  strokes  (pin  eoro- 
nula).  Between  each  book  of  the  Torah  four 
lines  are  left  blank.  The  whole  Pent,  is  divided 
into  669  sections  (pdrOthas  rA-t^];),  which  are  called, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  spaces  which 
separate  them,  open  (apertas  itmn^,  marked  B)  or 
closed  (dautcB,  ntouif,  marked  d).  The  64  Sabbath 
perieopet  are  marked  BBS  and  DDD  respectively 
(with  the  exception  of  the  12th,  Gn  47",  at  whose 
commencement  the  intervening  space  is  onlT  that 
of  one  letter).  Six  words,  whose  initial  letters 
are  ior  (Ps  68'),  stand,  paxticularly  in  Spanish 
(Sephardic)  MSS,  at  the  beginning  oi  a  column : 
nwQ  Gn  V,  nun*  Gn  49",  D-ican  Ex  14",  •at?  Lv  ie«, 
nD  Nu  24*,  and  nrpx^  Dt  31";  in  others,  par- 
ticularly the  German  ( Asbkenazite)  MSS,  the  r  and 
D  are  represented  by  Dt  16"  onat  (or  12"  nor)  and 
23"  KXB.  Instead  of  rnvr  some  MSS  have  isvr*  of 
Gn  49**  at  the  commencement  of  a  column.  Many 
copyists  begin  each  column  with  a  new  verse,  some 
begin  each  with  the  letter  wna,  o'^ast)  m.  The 
poetical  passages  Ex  16  and  Dt  32  are  written  (and 
even  printed)  m  artistically  constructed  divisions. 
On  these  <md  other  rules  to  be  observed  by  the 
writers  of  rolls,  see  the  Literature.  Epigraphs  are 
rare.  The  rules  that  have  to  be  obeyed  by  a 
modem  copyist  of  a  Torah  roll  may  be  learned 
very  conveniently  from  S.  Baer's  ed.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, imp'-n  1BI0.1  npn,  Roedelheim,  1866  and  often. 

B.  MSS  in  book  form.  These  may  contain  the 
whole  Bible,  or  one  or  two  of  its  four  principal 
parts  (Pent.,  Prophette  priores.  Prophets  pes- 
teriores,  Hagiographa).  The  material  is  either 
parchment  or  paper  (on  the  employment  of  the . 
latter  see  Steinsonneider,  Handtchri/tenkunde,  p. 
18  f.,  and  cf.  art.  Writino).  The  size  is  very  fre- 
quentiy  quarto ;  in  ancient  times  folio  is  commoner 
than  octavo.  Almost  all  codices  have  vowels  and 
accents.  The  omission  of  the  double  point  toph 
pofu^  at  the  end  of  the  verse  is  rare  (four  codd.  at 
Tznfutkale,  and  cod.  Brit.  Mus.  Orient.  4446 ;  see 
Ginsbnrg,  Introd.  p.  473) ;  still  rarer  is  the  placing 
of  only  a  single  point  (cod.  Tzufut  102). — Most 
MSS  oontun  also  mat{t)ora,  i.e.  observations  on 
the  number  of  times  that  particular  words  and 
word-forms  occur :  mat{s)ora  parva  (firg  and 
Kithtbh ;  the  indication  of  the  number  of  occur- 
rences of  a  word  or  word-form,  e.ff.  ^=twice,  ^'ip= 
1.34  times)  on  the  side  margins ;  mai{s)ora  magna 
(detailed  lists  with  citation  of  passages)  on  the 
top  and  bottom  margins ;  mai{t)ora  Jinalit ;  some 
MSS  have  Mas(s)oretic  material  also  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  extent  of  these  observations  was  regu- 
lated by  the  space  available,  the  inolination  of  uie 
oopyist,  and  the  remuneration  offered  by  the  man 
who  ordered  the  copy.  Some  copyists  wrote  part 
of  the  mat{s)ora  magna  in  figures  (animals,  leaves, 
etc.)  formed  by  elaoorate  flourishes,  so  that  the 
reading  is  at  times  a  matter  of  no  littie  difficulty. 
Such  embellishments  have  also  proved  not  infre- 
quently detrimental  to  the  accuracy  of  the  copy. 
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Highly  Taliuble,  but  nofortunately  found  only  in 
a  portion  of  the  MSS,  are  the  epigraplis,  especially 
when  these  give  the  date,  the  country,  and  the 
name  of  the  scribe. — The  punctuation  and  the 
naf{s)ora  are  frequently  not  from  the  hand  of  the 
writisr  of  the  consonantal  text,  bat  have  been 
added  by  one  or  two  other  scribes.  The  punctuator 
is  called  fjp;. 

C.  A  scientific  examination  and  collating  of  all 
ancient  or  otherwise  important  MSS  of  the  OT  has 
not  as  yet  been  undertaken.  Collections  of  vari- 
ous readings  are  given  by  SaL  Norzi,  J.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  B.  Kennicott  (see  above,  i.  D), 
J.  B.  de  Rossi  (below,  J),  S.  Baer  (i.  G),  and  Ch. 
D.  Ginsburg  (L  £).  Some  of  the  most  important 
MSS  are— 

(a)  Codex  of  the  Former  and  the  Latter  Pro- 
phets, written  by  Moses  ben  Asher  827  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  i.e.  A.D.  895,  now  in 
the  Karaite  synagogue  at  Cairo.  See  M.  Weiss- 
mann  in  the  Heb.  weekly  Hamaggid  L  (1867),  Nos. 
47,  48,  50,  ii.  10 ;  Jacob  Sappii',  too  pM,  Lyck, 
1866,  fol.  14 ;  on  the  other  side  Ad.  Neulxiuer  in 
Studia  Bibliea,  Ml  (Oxford,  1891)  pp.  25-27.— 
(6)  Bible  written  by  KVKia  p  now ;  the  vowel 
points,  the  accents,  and  the  mas(t)ora  are  added, 
according  to  an  epigraph,  by  Aaron  ben  Asher. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Aleppo.  See  Sappir,  fol.  12,  13, 
17-20 ;  Strack,  Prolegomena,  pp.  44-46,  and  in 
Baer-Strack,  Die  Dikduke  ha-t^amim  det  Ahron  hen 
Mosehek  ben  Ascher,  Leipzig,  1879,  pp.  ix-xiv.  W. 
Wickes  {Treatise  on  the  accentuation  of  the  twenty- 
one  so-called  prose-books  of  the  OT,  Oxford,  1887, 
p.  ix)  contends  that  this  epigraph  'is  a  fabrica- 
tion, merely  introduced  to  enhance  the  value'  of 
the  codex.  The  present  writer  is  still  doubtful 
whether  Wickes  is  right.  Ginsburg  {Introd.  p. 
242)  does  not  call  in  question  the  credibility  of  tne 
epigraph.  —  (c)  St.  Petersburg  Bible  written  at 
Cairo  m  the  year  1009  by  Samuel  ben  Jacob,  who 
declares  that  he  copied  the  codex  of  Aaron  ben 
Asher.  See  Harkavy-Strack,  Catalogue,  pp.  263- 
274.  Wickes  {I.e.)  says,  indeed,  that  the  codex 
■is  much  younger,'  but  the  present  writer  feels 
certain  that  he  is  wrong.  Ginsburg,  too,  believes 
in  tlie  trustworthiness  of  the  emgraphs.— -(c{)  Fro- 
phetarum  posteriorum  codex  Babylonieus  Petro- 
politanus  [B3],  edidit  H.  L.  Strack,  Leipzig,  1876 
(449  and  37  pp.),  fol.  max.,  written  A.D.  016.  Re- 

f aiding  the  readings  of  this  MS  see  Ginsbnrg, 
nirod.  pp.  215-230,  439-441,  475  f. 

D.  The  age  of  many  MSS  is  much  controverted. 
Cod.  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  4708  (Latter  Prophets)  was 
assigned  by  the  late  Dr.  M.  Margoliouth  to  the 
6th  cent.;  Mor.  Heidenheiiu  judged  that  it  might 
have  I>een  written  between  the  6th  and  the  8th 
cent.  ;  B.  Kennicott  (cod.  126)  ascribed  it  to  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  eentury.  Ginsburg  says : 
'  Tlie  writing  is  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
Sephardic  codices  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,' 
and,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  can  jiidfie  without 
having  examined  the  MS  for  himself,  Ginsburg  is 
right.  II  The  Bible  Cambridge  12  bears  the  date 
'  7  Adar,  616,'  i.e.  18th  Feb.  856  A.D.  We  wonder 
that  80  sagacious  and  learned  a  scholar  as  the  late 
S.  M.  Schuler-Szinessy  accepted  this  date  as  correct 
(see  his  Catalogve,  p.  13).  Cf.  L.  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch. 
«.  Literature  Berlin,  1845,  p.  214  f. ;  Ad.  Neubauer 
in  Studia  Biblica,  iiL  pp.  27-36. 

The  number  of  unquestionably  genuine  ancient 
epigraphs  in  Bible  MS  is  not  large.  At  Tzufntkale 
the  present  writer  in  1874  noted  the  following, 
which  emanate  from  the  writers  of  the  MSS  them- 
selves :  922  A.D.  =  1234  Seleuc,  cod.  S4,  Moses 
ben  Naphtali,  known  as  a  contemporary  of  Aaron 
ben  Asher;  930  A.D.  =  1241  Seleuc,  cod.  35/36, 
Balomo  ben  MVKia,  mat{t)ora  written  by  Ephraim 


ben  wsTK'n;  943  A.  D.  =4703  of  the  Creition,  cod. 
39,  Isaak  ben  Jochai;  952  A.D.s4712  of  tha 
Creation,  cod.  40,  Joseph  ben  Daniel ;  961  A.D. 
=4721  of  the  Creation,  cod.  4.  ;  989  A.D.  =  1300 
Seleuc,  cod.  43,  Joseph  ben  Jacob;  991  A.D. a 
4754  of  the  Creation,  cod.  44,  Moses  ben  Hillel  | 
1051  A.D.=4811  of  the  Creation,  cod.  11,  Moses  (?) 
ben  Anan. — Unfortunately,  the  Karaite  Abraham 
Firkowitsch  (both  in  his  first  collections  and  in  the 
latest  just  mentioned,  which  since  1875  has  like- 
wise been  in  St.  Petersburg)  either  himself  wrote 
entirely  a  great  many  epigraphs,  or  falsified  them 
by  altering  dates  and  names.  For  instance,  in 
cod.  Tzufut.  II  he  changed  4811  of  the  Creation 
into  4411=651  A.D.  I 

Much  fresh  information  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  treasures  of  the  Genizah  of  Old  Cairo  brought 
by  S.  Schechter  to  Cambridge ;  see  the  description 
of  the  Genizah  by  £.  N.  Adler  in  the  JQB,  1897. 
p.  669  ff. 

E.  Why  is  the  number  of  andent  MSS  of  the 
Heb.  OT  so  smaU  ?  Why  have  we  no  MSS  as  old 
OS  those  of  the  NT,  the  LXX,  and  the  Peshi^taT 
The  reasons  are:  (1)  Not  a  few  Bible  MSS,  espe- 
cially Pentateuch  rolls,  were  destroyed  by  fanatical 
Christians  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  (2)  A  much  larger  number,  how- 
ever,  of  MSS  were  destroyed  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  genizah  (nra).  Already 
the  Talmud  (Megilla,  266)  tells  of  how  a  worm- 
eaten  Pentateuch  roll  ia  buried  beside  the  corpse 
of  a  sage;  cf.  Shvlhan  'Arukh,  Joreh  De'ah, 
§  10.  'This  custom  was  later  extended  to  all  Heb. 
MSS  of  Biblical  and  non-Biblical  texts,  frequently, 
indeed,  with  the  modification  that  a  room,  generally 
a  cellar,  in  the  synagogue  was  devoted  to  their 
concealment  To  the  dryness  of  the  Egyptian 
climate  we  owe  the  abundance  of  the  material 
which,  as  was  mentioned  above,  has  been  found  ia 
the  synagogue  of  Old  Cairo.  But  it  was  not  only 
such  MSS  as  had  been  damaged  by  the  tooth  of 
time,  by  fire,  by  water,  or  by  constant  use,  that 
were  deposited  in  the  genizaJi ;  further,  all  Torah 
rolls  that  contained  more  than  three  mistakes  in  a 
column  had  to  be  concealed  (see  Talm.  Menahoth, 
296 ;  Shulhan  'Arukh,  Joreh  De'ah,  279).  This 
rule  partly  explains  how  the  MSS  that  have  come 
down  to  us  represent  in  the  main  one  and  the 
same  text.  Codices  which  deviatod  from  the  text 
of  the  recognized  nakddnim  and  the  mas(s)oretio 
principles  were  considered  'incorrect,'  and  were 
consigned  to  the  genizah.  A  very  notable  instance 
of  this  is  the  codex  of  916  A.D.  found  by  Abr. 
Firkowitsch  (cf.  A.  Firk.,  pi3i  Wilna,  1872, 
p.  12,  No.  29).  Hence  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  adopt  the  view  of  J.  Olsh  ausen,  P.  de  Lagarde,  ^ 
and  most  modems,  that  all  Heb.  MSS  go  bock  to 
a  single  standard  copy  (cf.  also  his  discussion  in 

G.  A.  Kohut's  Semitte  Studies,  Berlin,  1897,  pp. 
563-571). 

F.  LrmuTOIlB.— Id  geneni :  Wolf,  Bihliolh.  Htb.  IL  281-832, 
It.  78-98 ;  I  O.  O.  Tychaen,  Tentamm  de  varii*  eodiam  Htb. 
generHna,  Rostock,  1772 ;  Btfireyetet  Tentamm,  1774 ;  I  J.  O. 
Eicbhorn,  EinUii.  in  tUu  AT*,  it  4G6-584,  OotUngen,  1S2S;  I 

H.  L.  Strack,  Proltgomena  eritiea  in  VT  Beb.,  Leipdg,  I87S, 
pp.  9-68  (this  book  has  be«n  long  out  of  print;  the  aoUior  hopes 
to  mite  a  new  work  on  the  subject] ;  'Die  bibllschen  um)  die 
massoret.  Handschritten  lu  l^hutut-Kale  in  der  Krim'  In 
ZUchT.  f.  ItUlier.  Theologie,  187S,  pp.  687-824  ;  II  M.  Stein- 
schneider,  VorUlungtn  <itor  dis  Kund*  AsftrditeAsr  Uand- 
Khriflen,  derm  Samnlwngm  und  Vemicknimt,  Leiprig,  1807 
(110  pp.);  I  Ad.  Neubauer,  'The  Introduction  of  the  square 
characters  in  Biblical  HBS,  and  an  account  of  the  earliest 
MSS  of  the  OT'  In  Studia  BibHea  <t  Seeie$.  iU.  (fjxlotd,  USl) 
pp.  1-S«. 

a.  OnrulestorthewrltingofroIlsdestinedforaynagogaeuMI 
Joel  Miiller,  Matee/tet  So/trim  [Ql^iD  n???l,  talmud. 
Tractat  der  SdtreOer,  eine  Einleit.  in  das  Studimn  d*r  aWub. 
Oraphik,  dtr  Manra  und  der  altjud.  LUwrgie,  Leipzig,  1878 ;  I 
J.  O.  Chr.  Adler,  Judaonan  eodidt  taeri  rita  tertbettdi  lego, 
Hamburg,  1770  [eb&  L-v.  of  '«'0O] ;  I  Bfb.  KlnJiHeiin. 
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Sepl*m  librt  Taltnudiei  parvi  EieniolymUaid,  Fnnkfart 
k.  M.,  1861,  pp.  1-11  '  Sepher  torah ' ;  Hoses  Maiinonides,  Bil- 
Uutk  tspAiUtn  umouzoA  m^htr  torah  [separate  impreanon  ot 
cba.  vlL-z.  in  Jaa  Henr.  van  Baahoysen,  ObserTxUiona  taent, 
Franktort,  1708];  I  Leop.  LSv,  Oraphitohe  JtmuHtta  una 
Brttugnitm  bei  eun  Judm,  t  rota.,  Lapsif ,  1870-71 ;  I  Salomo 
Oanxlriad,  Dint  ttthOatk  MpAar  torah,  etc,  Ungrar,  1860 ;  I  A. 
O,  Waebnar,  Antiqttitate$  Sbraorum,  L,  GSttrngen,  174S, 
187-208. 

H.  Oataloeaea  of  important  ooUeotloiu  ot  US8.— Berlin :  U. 
Bteinacboeider,  Dot  Vtrtriehmim  d«r  heb.  Sandtehriftm,  1878 
gw  pp.)  and  1897  (172  pp.^  4».  I  Oambridge :  a  H.  SchiUer- 
B^Beuf,CatttiogvtciftMH»b.MSSfrtwnedintht  University 
LibrarpA.  1876  (248  pp.)L  I  Florence  :  A.  iS.  Bisdonl,  Biblio- 
theae  SXmica  Qraea  FUnmtina  .  ,  .  Catalogut,  17(7.  I 
London,  Britiah  Mosetuu:  Ginaburg,  Introduction,  pp.  «jO- 
728  [desoribea  4,9  MSa  collated  (or  hia  edition  o(  the  UI] ;  K. 

and  CoUation     $ix  Karaitt  MSS  of 


Hoeming,  Dnmii  , 
vorHotu  qf  the  Heb.  Sibl*  in  Arabia  charactert,  London,  18A 
(68  pp.  and  42  (aoaimilea).  I  Oxford  :  Ad.  Neubauer,  Catatogw 
(M  Heb.  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Librarv,  Oxford,  1886  (1168 
ooli.  and  40  Ikcaimilea).  An  Appendix  by  Ad.  Neubauer  and  A.  E. 
Cowley  ia  in  Uie  preaa.  t  Parma ;  MSS  eodieee  habraici  biblioih. 
J.  B.  de  Roeti,  Panna,  1803,  8  Tola.  I  St.  Petersburg :  A. 
Harkary  und  H.  L.  Straok,  Calaiog  der  heb.  Bibeihandschriften 
der  kaiteri.  SfentL  BiUiothek  at  St.  Petereburg.  Leiinig,  1876 
(290  ppk).  I  Borne :  BiUiotheea  Apoetoliere  Vaaeana  codicum 
manu  eeriptorum  Catalogve  .  . .  Bteph.  Erod.  Assemanus  et 
Joa.  Sim.  Aasemanua  .  .  .  reoensnerunt,  toL  L,  Bom,  1756,  (oL 
(Heb.  and  Sam.  MSS).  I  Turin  :  B.  Peyron,  Codicee  hebraici 
...  in  Taurifuntt  Athenaeo,  188a  I  Vienna :  A.  EraSt  und  a 
Deutach,  Die  handtehrifO.  heb.  Werie  der  K.  K.  HqfbibliMiek 
(u  Wien,  1847, 4°. 

J.  On  tlM  MSS  collated  for  Kennicotfa  work  (abora,  L  D): 
Dieeertatio  generalit  in  VT  Heb.  .  .  .  auetore  B.  Kenniaott. 
Becudi  curavit  et  notaa  adiecit  P.  J.  Bruna,  Brunswiclc,  1783 
(506  pp.).  I  J.  B.  de  Boaai,  Varia  teetiones  Vet.  Teet.,  Parma, 
1784-%  4«,  and  Scholia  eritiea  tn  VT  libroe,  1796,  4°  [deacribea 
not  only  l>ia  own  MSS,  but  all  the  codd.  used  by  or  for  Ken- 
nicott  wUch  he  had  been  able  to  aee  for  himself]. 

K.  Facsimiles  0(  Bible  MSS  :  The  Palaiographical  Society's  Fae- 
limilee  <i/  ancient  MSS  (Orient,  series),  ed.  w.  Wright,  London, 
pt.  iii.  plate  40:  Brit.  Mua.  Barley  6720,  Former  and  Latter 
Propheta,  2  K  19"^  (' seems  to  be  of  the  12th  cent.');  plate 
41 :  Cambridge  Unir.  25,  Bagicgispha  with  Targum,  Dn  l'-*, 
Jan.  1347  a.d.;  pt.  It.  (1879)  plate  64 :  Brit.  Mus.  Orient  1467, 
Pent,  and  Taig.  On^.  with  the  supralinear  vowel  signs,  Nu  2241- 
2SU  ('written  in  Babylonia  or  Persia,  about  the  12th  cent.*).  I 
Ad.  Neubauer,  Faceimilee  <^  Heb.  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Lib- 
mry,  Oxford,  1886,  plate  1,  oat.  64 :  Dt  t^',  with  supralinear 
Towel  signs  and  accents ;  plate  8,  cat.  2822 :  On  li->>.  Span, 
■quare  character,  1476  i.n,;  plate  14,  oat.  20:  Ex  18>^19>, 
(lerman,  1840  A.n.;  plate  21,  cat.  1144 :  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Jonah,  followed  by  a  Or.  tr.,  before  1263  A.D.;  plate  81.  oat. 
2828 :  2  S  22^u,Temen,  1661 1.D.;  pUte  88,  cat.  2184 :  Pr  414-6', 
Temen,  with  the  simplilled  aupralinear  punctuation ;  plate  SO : 
Hal  li-2>*,  unknown  characteia,  from  a  MS  in  private  poasea- 
■ion  in  Kertsoh  (aee  A.  Harkavy,  Stuaitfgeifwname  heb.  Bibet- 
handedtriflen,  St.  Peterab.  lud  Leipzig,  1884  (48  pp.  and  6 
lac8ini.)X  I  Ob.  D.  OInabarg,  A  eeriee  o/nfteen/aeiimtlee  from 
MS  pagee  of  the  Heb.  Buie,  vith  a  uttsrprass  deeoription, 
London,  1897,  (ol.  max.  [18  ot  theae  MSS  are  in  the  Brit.  Mus., 
1  ia  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Leloester,  1  is  cod.  Petropol. 
916  A.n.].  i  a  Stade  (.OVI)  gives  facslm.  of :  cod.  Petropol.  916 
a.D.;  ccmL  Karls/uhe  1  [Kennioott  164],  Former  and  Latter 
Propheta  with  Targum,  once  in  the  poaseaalon  ot  Beuchlin, 
1  S  30>S-S1> ;  Erfurt  Bible,  now  Berlin  Orient,  tol.  121S,  Is  l' » ; 
Bagiographa,  with  the  aimpUAed  aupralinear  punctuation, 
Temen,  Berbn  Orient  Quwto  680,  Ps  1014-102U.  I  W.  Wickea 
(Aoeentuation  ef  (A«  J^rost  bookt)  gives  as  tiontlspieaa  a  photo- 
graph (reduced  scale)  ot  a  page  of  the  Aleppo  codex.  On  W>*- 
27*<>.  I  Ad.  Neubauer  in  Stvdia  BtbKca  etEcdee.  ill.  givea  (ao- 
■Imile  ot  ood.  Cairo  a.d.  897  and  ood.  Cambridge  12  (see  above, 
D).  I  On  other  facaimiie*  (mostly  Irom  non-Biblical  MSS) 
■ea  M.  Steinsehneider,  '  Zur  Literatur  der  bebw  Palnographie' 
In  CentraOlattfar  BOUotheismten,  1887,  pp.  166-166. 

L.  On  A.  Firkowitsch  :  H.  L.  Strack,  A.  Firk.  und  uine  Ent- 
deekungen,  Leipzig,  1876  (44  pp.):  ZDMO,  1880,  pp.,  103  108; 
Lit.  OmtralbL  1883,  No.  26,  cola.  878  -  880.  II  A.  Uarkavv, 
AUfOd.  DemkmcUer  aue  der  Krim,  8t  Petersburg,  1876  (288 
»•). 

iiL  Thk  WoBK  OF  THB  Ma(s)sobet£S.— Whence 
eomes  the  text  of  our  extant  MSS  ?  In  all  eeaen- 
tials,  of  courae,  from  older  MSS.  But  there  is  no 
donbt  that  dU  copyists  meant  to  work  rrp^  '^-Ss, 
i.e.  according  to  the  traditions  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  as  to  the  writing  and  read- 
ing of  the  sacred  texts. 

A.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  word  n-ioa  It  is  the 
enstom  now  in  man^  quarters  to  write  rrp$  (cf. 
irjb?,  rqitz),  and  to  derive  from  the  po8t-Bibli(»I  rerb 
leo  'hand  down.'  The  older  form  of  writing  it, 
however,  is  irjbp.  This  word  is  taken  from  Ezk  20" 
(where  it  signiiies '  binding ',  from  the  root  io*],  but 
m  post-Biblical  usage  it  assumed  quite  a  different 
Mose  (aa  mmM  of  Is  41"  45"  means  in  New  Heb. 


not '  coming  things '  but  '  letters ').  n-eo  in  New 
Heb.  means  primarily  'tradition,'  e.g.  Mishna, 
Shekalim,  vi.  1  ;  hence  the  derivation  from  iC9 
(Aboth,  i.  1)  might  be  perse  admissible,  and  even 
the  pronunciation  irieg,but  the  oldest  witnesses,  as 
has  been  said,  are  in  favour  of  rrpf.  In  the  next 
place,  riTO  stands  for  the  tradition  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  R. ' Akiba  says  {A  both, 
iii  13),  'Masoreth  is  a  fence  to  Torah,'  i.e.  the 
prescriptions  of  the  oral  Law  make  transgression 
of  the  written  Law  diiBcult.  Further,  however, 
the  word  Masoreth  was  applied  to  the  tradition  re- 
lating to  the  Bible  text,  and  those  who  busied 
themselves  with  this  tradition  were  called  "'21^3 
mDD.n,  or  Ma{s)soretes. 

B.  The  24  books  of  the  OT  were  considered,  at  all 
events  as  early  as  the  Ist  cent,  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  holy  (see  Jos.  c.  Apion.  L  8  [of.  P£E '  viL  427  f .  = 
•  ix.  761  f.]).  It  was  an  object  to  preserve  the  text  of 
these  books,  in  particulu  and  above  all  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  its  traditional  understanding  for 
coming  generations.  Tlua  was  accomplished  first 
hy  attention  to  the  consonantal  text. 

(a)  Conscientions  care  on  the  part  of  the  copyists 
was  ensured  by  numerous  rules  about  the  writing 
out  of  Bible  codices,  especially  of  synagogue  rolls 
(cf.  above,  IL  G). 

(A)  They  counted  the  verses  and  the  words  of 
each  of  the  24  books  and  of  many  sections ;  they 
reckoned  which  was  the  middle  verse  and  the 
middle  word  of  each  book ;  nay,  they  counted  the 
letters  both  of  particular  sections  and  even  of 
whole  books.  The  Talmud,  Kidduthin,  30a,  says: 
'  The  ancients  were  called  Sopherim  because  they 
counted  [ibo  '  to  count ']  all  the  letters  in  the  Torah. 
They  said :  Waw  in  piu  Lv  ll*)  is  the  middle  letter 
in  the  Torah  j  m  m  Lv  lO"  is  the  middle  word  ; 
rhvm  Lv  13"  is  the  middle  verse ;  'Ayin  in  "iff'D 
Ps  80"  is  the  middle  letter  in  the  Psalms,  and  ki.ii 
Bim  Ps  78*^  is  tlie  middle  verse.'  K.  Joseph  asked : 
'To  which  side  does  xoaw  in  'gahOn  belong! 
Answer :  Let  ns  bring  a  Torah,  and  I  will  count. 
Surely,  Rabba  bar  bar  Qanna  has  said  that  thev 
did  not  go  away  until  they  had  brought  a  Torah 
and  counted '  (cf.  Morinus,  ExercUationa  biblieee, 
Paris,  1669,  p.  442).  They  counted  also  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  words,  phrases,  or 
forms,  both  in  the  whole  Bible  and  in  parts  of  it. 
Shabbath,  496 :  '  As  the  sages  sat  together,  the 
question  was  raised.  To  what  do  the  39  principal 
works  that  are  forbidden  on  the  Sabra.th  day 
correspond  ?  ^anina  b.  Qama  said  :  To  the  [39] 
works  at  the  building  of  the  tabernacle ;  Jonathan 
b.  Eleazar  said  in  name  of  Simeon  b.  Jose  :  They 
correspond,  to  the  39  occurrences  of  the  word  nvho 
in  the  Torah.  Then  Rab  Joseph  asked.  Does  Gn 
39"  belong  to  the  number  or  not?  Abaji  replied. 
Let  him  bring  a  Lawbook  and  count.' 

(c)  They  coDected  notabUia  into  groups,  and  thus 
not  only  helped  the  recollection  of  these,  but  fdso 
facilitated  the  control  of  the  MSS.  For  instance, 
8  words  written  with  final  waw  are  read  with  he 
(cod.  916  A.D.,  Jer  2");  14  words  written  with 
final  he  are  read  with  toaw  (cod.  916  A.D.,  Ezk 
37").  There  is  a  great  fondness  for  anything 
alphabetical ;  e.jr.  we  have  an  alphabetical  list 
of  words  which  occur  only  twice  in  the  OT — once 
with  and  once  without  tvaw  at  the  beginning : 
nji;^  1  S  1»  and  n'}^^]  Gn  27"  etc.  (cod.  916  A.D., 
Jer  10"). 

{d)  The  scriptio  plena  and  scriptio  defectiva  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  traditional  text  were  very 
often  noted  in  the  Haggada  (esp.  in  the  Midrashim), 
and  not  seldom  also  in  the  Hal&khft.  These  notes 
serve  on  the  one  hand  as  a  proof  that  the  form  of 
writing  remarked  on  was  actually  received  from 
tradition  ;  and  on  the  other  band  they  helped  to 
ensure  that  this  particular  form  was  retained  ia 
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the  Bible  oodioes.  For  instance,  in  Gn  23"  the 
name  Ephron  is  written  the  first  time  pnsv  {plene) 
and  the  second  time  pc;  {defective).  On  this  the 
midrash  Gen.  rabba  68  remarks:  'Pr  28^  "He 
that  hath  an  evil  eye  baateth  to  be  rich,  and  eon- 
sidereth  not  that  povertv  sbaU  come  upon  him " ; 
that  is  Ephron  who  wished  to  get  possession  of 
the  riches  of  the  just  one,  but  afterwards  he  came 
into  poverty.'  In  Hag  1*  KUhibh  has  133m,  ^irt 
iman.  Talmud,  Yotna,  216  asks  :  '  Why  is  n  not 
written?  Answer:  Because  five  [n  as  numerical 
sign =5]  things  which  were  present  in  the  first 
temple  were  wanting  in  the  second,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  kappdreth  and  cherubim,  the  holy 
fire,  the  Divine  gracious  presence  (Shekinah),  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim.' 

C.  By  means  of  the  invention  of  punctuation 
(vowel  signs  and  accents)  between  the  6th  and  8tb 
cent,  it  was  sought  to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
the  traditional  pronunciation ;  pernape  there  was 
also  the  intention  of  lightening  the  task  of  teamen 
of  the  language.  Unrortnnately,  we  are  without 
precise  details  as  to  the  history  of  this  invention ; 
the  only  point  that  is  practi<»Jly  certain  is  that 
Svriac  influence  must  be  assumed.  (In  Syr.  a  point 
aoove  the  letter  indicates  the  fuller,  stronger  pro- 
nunciation ;  a  point  under  it  the  finer,  weaker 
vocalization  or  even  the  Absence  of  a  vowel). 
Attention  to  these  signs  involved  a  large  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  later  Ma(s)soretes.  For 
instance,  18  words  beginning  with  lamed  occur 
twice — in  the  one  instance  with  ihluxi  (or  kirek  with 
following  thiwa),  in  the  other  with  paihah  (cod. 
916  A.D.,  Is  8*°) ;  alphabet  of  words  ending  in  1} 
which  occur  once  (cod.  916  A.D.,  Is  34"). 

D.  Two  systems  of  punctuation  are  completely 
known  to  us :  (a)  that  employed  in  most  MSS  and 
in  all  printed  editions,  the  so -called  Tiberian, 
named  from  the  city  of  Tiberias,  where  the  study 
of  the  Ma(s)sora  flourished  for  centuries.  This 
system  has  special  accents  for  the  three  books. 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. —  (b)  the  snpralinear 
punctuation,  so  named  becanse  all  the  vowel  signs 
are  placed  over  the  consonants ;  it  was  in  nse, 
alongside  of  the  Tiberian  system,  among  a  portion 
of  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  (nence  its  oBual  designa- 
tion, 'Babylonian  pnnctuation ')  and  Yemen  (in 
Yemen  till  the  18th  cent.).  The  signs  for  the  prin- 
cipal voweb  a,  u,  %  are  formed  from  the  matre* 
hctwnit  H,  1,  < ;  the  disjunctive  accents  have  mostly 
the  form  of  the  letter  with  which  their  name 
begins:  e.g.  i=ipi  talfeph,  B=Kine  {ar^.  The 
accentual  system  is  oertiiunly  dependent'  upon  the 
Tiberian ;  the  vowel  system,  too,  gives  the  impres- 
sion, at  least  to  the  present  writer,  of  less  origin- 
ality. The  most  im^rtant  MS  in  which  this 
sTstem  is  employed  is  cod.  Proph.  post.  Bab.- 
PetropoL  916  A.D.  —  The  simple  snpralinear 
punctuation  agrstem  adopted  in  many  later  Yemen 
oodices  is  derived  from  the  complicated  system  of 
cod.  PetropoL  916  A.D.  (G.  Margoliouth,  it  is  true, 
is  of  the  opposite  opinion).  —  (c)  M.  Friedlttnder 
describes  '  A  third  system  of  sjrmbols  for  the  Heb. 
vowels  and  accents^  in  JQB,  1895,  pp.  SSi-^Se?. 
(In  two  fragments  of  Bible  text  found  lately  in 
Egypt  and  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library ;  see 
Neubauer's  Catalogue,  »o.  2604,  xL,  and  2608,  i.). 
Cf.  C.  Levias  in  AJSL  xv.  167-164,  and  P.  Kahle 
in  ZATWxxL  (1901)  pp.  273-317. 

_  £.  As  the  very  name  indicates,  it  was  not  the 
aim  of  the  Ma(8)soretes  to  give  anything  new,  but 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  the  Bible  text 
exactly  as  it  had  oome  down  to  them,  and  this  in 
regard  not  only  to  the  consonantal  text  but  also  to 
its  pronunciation.  'TendenOT*  of  any  kind  was 
foreign  to  them.  Inst^  of  Vyo  in  Is  14"  we 
should  certainly  read  ^7*n,  but  tiie  former  pro- 
nunciation is  proved  by  Aquila  and  the  Peslu(ta 


to  have  been  in  use  before  the  pnnctuation.  TIm 
name  of  the  well-known  Canaanite  god  can  hardli 
have  been  Afo^eM,  but  Melekh ;  but  already  l.'Xx 
Aq.,  Symm.,  Theod.  have  MiXox=MT  ^ 

F.  The  distinction  between  Ma(s)soretes  and 
punctuators  is  no  absolute  one.  The  MA(s)sora, 
as  is  shown  by  cod.  916  A.D.,  was  complete  before 
the  end  of  the  9th  century.  Aaron  d.  Moses  b 
Asher,  'the  great  teacher'  (Snn  tdSo-i),  whosr 
activity  fell  within  the  first  third  of  the  lOtb 
cent.,  enjoyed  already  in  his  lifetime  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  as  early  as  the  year  989  the  BiUr 
codex  supplied  by  him  with  punctuation  and 
Ma(8)sora  was  regarded  as  the  model  oodex  and 
as  authoritative.  This  La  the  judgment,  too,  of 
the  writer  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  MS  B19a 
(1009  A.D.),  Moses  Maimonides,  of  David  ^imhi 
and  of  the  later  Jews.  Aaron  ben  Asher  himself 
had  a  rival  in  Moses  b.  David  b.  Naphtali,  whose 
views  were  different  not  only  regarding  many 
minutia  of  punctuation  {dagheth,  metheg,  accents), 
but  even,  at  least  in  some  passages,  regarding  the 
consonantal  text  (see  GinsDurg,  ItUrod.  pp.  241- 
286).  In  like  manner  there  were  not  a  few  differ- 
ences amongst  the  older  Ma(s)soretes.  The  tradition 
about  the  text  was  not  a  uniform  one,  and  it  must . 
be  acknowledged  that  there  were  different  schools 
of  Ma(s)soretes.  According  to  the  readings  of  the 
codices  employed  as  standards  must  have  been  the 
different  indications  in  the  Mas(8)oretic  rubrics; 
and  S.  Baer  is  not  justified  when,  in  the  case  of 
two  statements  that  differ,  he  simply  as  a  rule 
pronounces  one  to  be  wrong  and  corrects  it  from 
the  other. 

G.  The  content  of  the  Mas(s)ora  was  collected 
into  special  books  or  reproduced  in  Bible  MSS.  Of 
those  collections  the  best  known  is  the  book  which 
is  named  from  its  opening  words  •i?;^^  (ed. 
Frensdorff,  Hanover,  1864) ;  cf.  Ginsburg,  Introd. 
p.  464.  In  the  M^  the  detailed  statements  of 
the  M(u(i)ora  magna,  vaiying  indeed  greatly  in 
extent,  according  to  the  inclination  or  the  ability 
of  the  scribe,  are  found  on  the  top  and  bottom 
margins,  some  at  the  end  of  a  ooaex  or  a  book, 
only  a  few  at  the  beginning.  For  the  fnlleak 
collection  of  sach  material  wa  are  indebted  to  Cb. 
D.  Ginsburg. 

H.  UnaiTvia.— H.L,Slnck,  art.  ■lCMwm'iBl>JU*ix.  jm. 
S8&-«M;  I  W.  BMbar,  'A  oootarlbutlon  to  tha  btotory  of  tbs 
term  Hunrab'  in  JQJt,  1891,  i  '~  "" 
Winter  nnd  WOnnhe,  Dia  j  ' 

Kanont,  it  (Trier,  18M)  pp.  lu-w,  ■  ..... 
deTelopmant  of  the  UuKt*'  in  JQR,  1888,  pp.  12S-US,  12S- 
£67;  lOlnebnis,  Introd.  (jtbon,  L  J)  pomm,  eep.  p.  mO.; 
]  EUu  Lerita,  rnicon  trm  tea,  Vtulix,  usa,  4« ;  Ob.  Dl 
OInilnrg,  2Vk«  Ifa—vnth  Aa-maoorat*  <tr  B.  L.,  vUk  am,  Bmff. 
tr.  and  .  .  .  noU$,  London,  1867;  J.  Boztorf,  TOfrioMtivt  aom- 
mmtaritu  nuuonthiau  Mpba,  Bud,  iatS(lated.  lOSO);  I  8. 
Frenidotfl,  M<u»onti»eli4t  WirUrbveh,  Humorer,  1876  (20  and 
887  J>p.X  4>;  I  Oil.  D.  Oineburg,  Th»  Ma—arak  oompiUd  from 
MSS,  aiphaietitallg  ami  Uxioaily  ammped,  London,  1880-86, 
8  vol*,  lot.  (768,  8S8,  and  888  pp.):  I  S.  Baer  nnd  H.  L.  Streak, 
Dit  Dikdvlu  ha-famimifAhnm  ten  Motehek  bmAtehir,  unt 
andtn  alU  grammatiteh-  vtauanlkltolf  LeknNUts,  Uif^ 
187S(42anda6pp.)^ 

iv.  Earlier  Traces  or  the  Hbb.  Text  of  thb 
OT.— The  work  of  the  Ma(8)soretes  was  ended 
(see  above,  iii.  F)  at  the  latest  in  the  9th  cent., 
and  lies  before  us  in  this  form  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg codex  of  the  Latter  Prophets,  916  A.D.,  and 
in  other  MSS.  What  other  means  have  we  now 
of  ascertaining  what  was  the  form  of  text  in 
earlier  times ! 

A.  On  the  margins  of  many  oodices,  sometime* 
also  at  the  end,  there  are  notices  of  differences 
between  various  authoritiea,  and  of  readings  found 
in  MSS  that  are  now  lost.  From  these  notices  we 
gather,  for  instance,  that  the  Jews  of  the  West 
PTS;i?),  »•»•  Palestine,  differed  from  those  of  the 
East  (rrjm,  nrp),  i.e.  Babylonia,  even  in  regard  t» 


L881,  pp.  786-700;  'Die  Mtmm'  i> 
I  jM.  lAttmvtttT  mU  AbteUmu  4t$ 
i.  m-18S ;  1 1*.  Harris,  'Hie  riae  and 


their  BiUe  text.   This  difference,  moreover,  oob< 
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eeined  not  only  tlie  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa, 
but  also  the  Pentateacu,  not  only  the  consonants, 
but  also  the  punctuation ;  of.  Ginsbnrg,  Introd. 
pp.  107  -  240.  The  Eastern  Madn'ha'i  were  not 
always  at  one  among  themselves ;  the  views  of  the 
scholars  of  ^ura  dillered  on  not  a  few  questions 
from  those  of  the  scholars  of  Nebarde'a.  Cf. 
Strack,  '  Ueber  verloren  gegangene  Handschriften 
des  AT'  in  Geo.  Al.  Eohnt,  SetnUie  Studies, 
Berlin,  1897,  pp.  660-572. 

B.  The  quotations  in  the  Talmnds  and  the 
oldest  Midrashim.  The  present  writer  has  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  these  quotations  in 
his  Prolegomena  entica  in  VT  Hd>.,  Leipzig,  1873, 

Ep.  60-111,  esp.  p.  94i£  A  prerequisite,  which 
as  not  yet  been  supplied,  for  such  investigations 
is  critical  editions  of  the  Jewish  literature  just 
named. 

C.  As  to  the  activity  of  the  §opherim  (ypafk- 
puirtit),  i.e.  those  students  of  the  Law  who  pre- 
ceded the  Ma(s)soretes,  and  laboured  during  the 
last  centuries  B.c.  and  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
Christian  era,  we  have,  unfortunately,  only  verj 
scanty  information.  The  principal  passage  is 
Talmud,  Nedarim,  3^b,  38a :  '  A  law  given  to 
Moses  on  Sinai  a  very  ancient  tradition)  is 
the  following :  D'lmo  tnpo,  the  pronunciation  fixed 
by  the  $opherim,  e.g.  a-j}^  ihamdyim,  accented  on 
the  penult ;  'o  tm;,  tne  cancelling  [of  loaio]  by  the 
Sopherim  befbre  lov  Gn  18'  24"  Nu  31>,  Ps  OS", 
and  before  roam  Ps  36^ ;  k^]  pp,  words  read 
which  are  not  written  in  the  text,  e.ff.  n-jf  2  S  8*, 

after  Soy:  2  S  18^,  o'k  j  Jer  Zl",  after  '.T  Jer 
60»,  n»  before  -hf  Rn  2",  '^s  Rn  S**" ;  np  n>i  t?*P|. 
words  written  but  canceled  in  reading,  e.g.  ■) 
after  the  second  n^;  2  K  5",  ntii  before  inxon  Jer 
32",  the  second  ttp  Jer  51»,  the  second  Ezk 
48",D»<Ru3'».'*  This  record  does  not  give  all  the 
instances :  there  were  many  differences  aa  to  the 

?rewnoe  or  the  absence  of  the  vmw  conjunctive, 
'here  were  more  words  read  but  not  written, 
and  written  but  not  read ;  see  Frensdorff,  Okhlah 
vx'okhlah,  Nos.  97,  98 ;  and  Ginsburg,  Mauor.  iL 
p.  54  f .  We  learn  from  the  above  extract  that  the 
^opherim  were  not  simply  copyists  bat  revisers  of 
the  text. — ^A  large  part  of  their  work  consisted  in 
removing  everything  which  could  give  offence  in 
any  way  to  pious  souls  when  the  sacred  texts  were 
used  in  the  course  of  public  worship.  Further, 
the  Divine  names,  especially  the  Tetragrammaton, 
had  to  be  protected  against  irreverent,  and  above 
all  against  frequent,  utterance  (see  g§  v.,  vL,  and 
Ginsburg,  Introd.  pp.  345-404). 

It  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  results 
of  the  common  labours  of  the  $opherim  in  Jeru- 
salem were  utilized  in  the  Bible  codices  that  were 
prepared  under  their  superintendence.  These 
codices  would  then  serve  as  the  basis  of  future 
copies.  When  differences  were  remarked  between 
MSS,  especially  those  kept  in  the  sanctnaiy,  it 
was  the  custom  to  follow  the  majority ;  cf.  Pal. 
Talm.  Ta'anith,  iv.  fol.  68a  [according  to  ^opherim, 
vi.  4,  Resh  Lajpsh  is  the  author  of  the  record] : 
'  Three  codices  of  the  Pent  were  in  the  court  of 
the  temple.  In  Dt  33"  one  read  pjra,  two  nnyo ; 
they  accepted  the  text  of  the  two,  and  rejected 
that  of  the  one.  In  Ex  24'  one  read  'ciavi,  two 
nvJ;  they  accepted  the  text  of  the  two,  and  re- 
jected that  of  the  one.  In  one  codex  mm  was 
written  nine  times,  in  two  eleven  times ;  they 
accepted  the  text  of  the  two,  and  rejected  that  of 
the  one.'  {'wom  was,  according  to  Talm.  Meg. 
9a,  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  seventy- 

*It  Is  worth  while  to  remark  that  at  least  two  «l  theieaz- 
amples  give  Um  Eaatani  nadlogi,  oamaljr,  Bn  tu  ntl  before 

^  read  but  not  mitten,  ami  Jar  atu  mn  beton  men  written 
but  not  read. 


two  elders  in  translating  the  Pentateuch  into 
Greek,  mn,  as  is  well  known,  is  written  in  the 
Pentateuch  for  both  masculine  and  feminine 
gender  ;  km  occurs  in  MX  of  the  Pentateuch  only 
eleven  times). 

V.  The  Importance  of  the  Old  Versions.— 
As  really  old  MSS  of  the  Heb.  OT  are  not  avail- 
able (ii.  C-E),  the  ancient  Versions  have  been  ex- 
amined in  order  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
text  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  for  which  the 
MSS  and  the  Mas(8)ora  give  their  evidence.  On 
these  Versions  see  the  separate  articles  in  the 
present  work.  Here  it  may  be  generally  re- 
marked that  an  exhaustive  use  of  these  aids  is 
impossible  so  long  as  we  are  without  critical 
editions.  Snch  editions  we  do  not  as  yet  possess, 
whether  of  the  LXX,  the  Targums,  the  Peshi(ta, 
or  the  work  of  Jerome. 

Of  all  the  Versions  the  most  important  for  our 
purpose  is  the  Alex^drian.  i.e.  the  LXX  (see  the 
Literature  in  Strack'sA'tn/ett.  t»  daa  AT,^  87,  and 
art.  Septdagint  above).  Although,  as  has  been 
just  remarked,  a  critical  edition  is  not  yet  in 
existence  (for  Dr.  Swete  gives  onlv  the  text  of 
cod.  B  with  the  Tariants  of  t^e  oldest  uncials), 
this  much  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the 
Heb.  text  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Alex,  trans- 
lation  frequently  differed  from  the  MX.  But  from 
the  circumstance  of  this  difference  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  Heb.  text  used  for  the  LXX  was 
a  better  one  than  the  MT.  (This  assumption  is  a 
capital  error  in  the  painstaking  work  of  A.  W. 
Streane  on  Jeremiah).  Owing  to  the  variety  of 
translators,  a  special  examination  is  required  for 
every  part  of  the  OT.  The  LXX  is  of^  most  use 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Heb.  text  in  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Ezekiel,  and  partially  Kings.  For 
instance,  in  1  S  8",  where  MT  has  OT-nns,  LXX 
has  rightly  rd  /SovxiXia  {)iiQi>,  i.e.  Ds^pa.  But  in 
many  passsj^es  the  text  was  corrupt  even  prior 
to  the  LXX :  for  example,  1  S  6>*  '  60070  '^and 
2  8  le*  '40.' 

The  Hebrew  exemplars  from  which  the  Alex- 
andrian translators  worked  had,  at  least  in  most 
of  the  books,  the  scriptio  cotUinua,  that  is,  there 
was  no  separation  of  the  words :  for  example, 
1  Ch  17'*  1)7  -II)!]  appears  in  LXX  as  cat  oj^^iru  n 
=17?«51 ;  Pr  2»  on  '3^.1,  LXX  ■Hir  Topttar  ain-Cm ; 
18'  □]  m;,  LXX  tit  fii$ot  airCm  (cf.  Driver,  Note*  on 
Heb.  text  of  Sam.  p.  xxx  f.  ;  Ginsburg,  Introd. 
168-162). — The  matres  lectionis  were  less  frequently 
employed  than  is  now  the  case  in  the  MX  (cf. 
Driver,  I.e.  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv;  Ginsburg,  I.e.  pp. 
137-157. — It  is  uncertain  whether  any,  or  how 
many,  MSS  with  the  old  Heb.  (Canaanite)  script 
were  used  by  the  Alex,  translators,  and  hence 
whether  deviations  from  the  present  MT  may  be 
explained  by  interchange  of  letters  which  resemble 
each  other  in  the  old  form  of  writing  (cf .  Ginsburg, 
Introd.  pp.  291-296;  A.  J.  Baumgartner,  L'itat 
du  texte  du  limre  dee  Proverbes,  Leipzig,  1890,  pp. 
272-282). 

Of  the  revising  activity  of  the  ^opherim  many 
traces  are  to  be  discovered  from  the  LXX,  a 
circumstance  which  shows  that  this  activity  had 
commenced  long  before.  Ish-baal  the  son  oi  Saul 
is  called  in  the  LXX  'Uap&rOe,  as  in  MX  nfz-vhtf 
(see  voL  iL  601  f.).  The  roost  of  the  emendations 
of  the  $opherim  (onmo  ppn)  are  found  also  in  the 
LXX,  e.g.  Jer  2"  mss  r))»  «4f o*roO  for  mas ;  but 
in  two  passages  at  least  the  ancient  text  is  pre- 
served :  1  8  3"  on'*  O'^^po,  LXX  KoKoXtrfoSyrts 
eeb»,  ».«.  D'nVic  'D,  and  Job  7"      LXX  irl  col,  «.«. 

vL  Obsebvations  on  the  Histobt  of  thb 
Text  of  the  OX. —What  means  have  we  of 
getting  back  to  still  earlier  times? 

A.  Compariaon  of  parallel  paaaagea.  HittorieiU 
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Gn  S,  etc  and  1  Ch  1 ;  2  S  23<'-  and  1  Ch  11  ; 
Sam.,  Kings  pasnm,  and  Ckron.  j  2  K  18"-20"» 
and  Ib  38-39 ;  2  K  24"i-25'<'  and  Jer  52.  Legis- 
lative :  Ex  20  and  Dt  6  (the  Decalogue) ;  Lv  1  ix^- 
=Dt  14"-.  Poetical:  2  S  22=Pb  18;  Ps  105.  96. 
106  and  1  Ch  16"- ;  Ps  14  and  53 ;  Ps  40'"-  and 
70"'-;  Pb  57"-  and  lOS'"-;  Ps  6(fi'-  and  IDS"-.  Pro- 
phetical: la  2"  and  Mic  4>-»  ;  Ob  and  Jer  49"'-. 
Some  of  the  differences  which  show  themselves 
between  parallel  passages  may  be  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  they  are  aue  to  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  a  later  author  or  redactor  (even  if 
this  intention  was  based  on  nothing  more  than 
the  principle  of  variatio  deUctat).  To  intention, 
for  instance,  must  be  ascribed  the  deviations  of 
the  Deateronomic  Decalogue  from  Ex  20.  In- 
tention, too,  explains  the  diversity  of  construction 
of  the  word  o'lj^  'God,'  which  is  plur.  in  Ex  32*-  • 
(c^in)  but  sing,  in  Neh  9"  {^nn),  and  so  2  8  7*"  i3^rr, 
but  1  Ch  17"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
revising  activity  of  the  ^opherim  is  less  manifest 
in  Chronicles  than  in  the  oooks  that  were  earlier 
accepted  as  canonical.  One  of  David's  sons  is 
called  in  2  8  5"  \nkv,  'V,\ioM,  but  in  1  Ch  14' 
P7;H;?  the  original  form  of  the  name  has  been  pre- 
served (cf.  nv'Tc^'K  of  2  S  2*  o^.  with  ^vts^^  of  1  Ch 
8"  cU.). — In  many  instances,  however,  we  must 
assume  an  error  in  the  tradition :  Gn  IC-  *i2iphath 
and  i>odanim,  1  Ch  1  Diphath  and  £odanim ;  1  K 
6»  [Eng.  4*]  ' 40,000,"  but  2  Ch  9»  '4000' ;  1  K  7" 
•2000,*^  but  2  Ch  4»  '3000';  1  K  7»«  'knops' 
{pi^'tm),  bnt  2  Ch  4>  '  oxen '  (hlkartm).  Both 
texts  cannot  be  correct ;  the  one  or  the  other  rests 
upon  a  mistake.  Possible  sources  of  error  are : 
freaks  of  the  eye  or  (in  cases  of  dictation)  the  ear, 
wandering  of  the  memory  {e.g.  the  putting  down 
of  a  synonymous  word,  ci.  2  S  22^  mpK  ana  Ps  18 
PTM),  false  interpretation  of  abbreviations,  or, 
conversely,  failure  to  recognize  the  abbreviated 
form  of  words.  All  these  sources  of  change  and 
of  error  were  of  conrse  at  work  also  in  those 
passages  where,  on  account  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  parallel  passage,  we  cannot  so  readily  recognize 
them. 

B.  Carrying  the  Heb.  text,  as  it  presently  exists 
in  the  so-called  8(|uare  script,  back  to  the  ancient 
Heb.  form  of  writing.  It  is  natural  to  assume 
that,  in  connexion  with  the  change  of  written 
characters,  errors  must  have  slipped  in,  whose  dis- 
covery may  be  facilitated  by  restoring  the  old 
script.  The  art.  Alphabet  (vol.  i.  p.  70  ff. )  can 
now  be  supplemented  and  improved  with  the  help 
of  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Lidzbarski,  Hand- 
buck  det  nordfemitiichen  Epigraphik,  Weimar, 
1898  (pp.  173  -  203,  'Die  Sohrift  der  nordsem. 
Inschnften '). 

C.  We  have  seen  that  the  text  of  the  OT  books 
has  undergone  not  a  few  changes  dnce  their  com- 
position. We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  changes.  The 
circumstance  that  we  are  still  in  a  position  to 
analyze,  in  the  main  with  perfect  confidence,  most 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.e.  to  separate  from 
one  another  the  sources  from  which  these  sections 
have  been  composed,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
even  the  sum  of  all  the  changes  in  question  has 
been  far  smaller  than  one  might  be  disposed  to 
think,  and  far  smaller  than  critics  like  Ang. 
Klostermann  have  held  it  to  be. 

tU.  LimuTuiuL— F.  Buhl,  Kaium  m\d  Text  in  AT,  Leipzig, 
1881  [Eiw.  tr.  Gdinbur^h,  T.  ti  T.  OUrk],  {{  2»-W ;  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
Our  BMi  and  tht  anment  MSS,  beiM  a  hittory  ths  text  ana 
Um  tran^ion^,  London,  1896  ;  T.  H.  Weir,  A  ihtrt  kdtoty  of 
th»  Beb.  text  of  Ou  OT,  London,  18W  [both  tlie  lut  two  works 
ure  of  a  popular  cfauactar] ;  A.  Loiiy,  Bitt.  eritiqu*  <tu  textt  <t 
<M  vtnCnu  d$  la  BibU,  i  rola.,  Piiri*,  1892.  96 ;  A.  DUlnuuin 
■nd  F.  Buhl,  'Bilwltrat  d«  AT  ■  In  PRB'  U.  nS-TSS ;  the  OT 
/nlnxtlMHoiw  at  Blohhotii,  Xd.  KSnlg,  H.  L.  Strack. 

Hermann  L.  Stback. 
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Testament. 
IL  Material*  (or  reetoratiOB  of  the  text. 
1.  UanuscriptB. 
%.  Versions. 
t.  Quotations. 

i.  Number  of  Variations  Inereaied  by  the  new  materials 
6.  Rules  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Liteiature  and  Addenda. 
(In  this  article  *  Intnd.'  or '  /ntrodueMm '  stands  lor  Nsetlel 
Introd.  tolUOr.  ST.,  1901]. 

i.  INTRODUCTION:   UNCERTAINTY  ABOUT  THE 

Text  of  the  Greek  Testament.— For  the  general 
reader,  as  a  rule,  no  question  exists  about  the  text 
of  the  book  which  he  is  reading.  The  copy  in  his 
hand  is  for  him  the  work  of  the  anthor.  It  is  only 
under  special  circumstances  that  the  question  arises 
how  far  we  may  rely  upon  the  text  m  our  hands. 
Especially  since  the  invention  of  the  printing-press 
snch  circiiniRtances  have  become  much  more  rare, 
but  they  are  far  from  having  disappeared  altogether. 
It  may  suflice  to  recall  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  the  early  editions  of 
them  are  enveloped,  or  questions  like  that  as  to 
the  origin  of  some  Rubrics  in  the  Prayer-Book.* 
But  in  the  case  of  works  composed  at  a  time 
when  their  multiplication  was  possible  only  by 
means  of  copying,  it  requires  little  thought  and 
experience  to  bring  home  this  point  with  full 
force.  It  presses  upon  the  mind  with  increased 
weight  in  the  case  of  the  NT,  which  was  or  is  no 
'book'  at  all,  properly  speaking,  but  a  collection 
of  writings,  a  great  many  of  which  were  at  the 
outset  not  destined  for  publication  and  multiplica- 
tion. When  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the 
Thessalonians  he  did  not  write  it  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  should  or  miglit  be  published  after- 
wards, and  consequently  did  not  give  it  the  form 
appropriate  to  such  an  object.  Neither  had  he — 
or  she,  perhaps  a  poor  slave  or  an  old  woman— 
who  first  copied  it  the  intention  of  copying  it  for 
publication.  Hence  parts  may  have  already  been 
omitted  which  did  not  appear  of  importance,  e.ff. 
the  address,  or  the  date  and  snbscription  ;  sen- 
tences may  have  been  abbreviated  or  expressions 
changed.  It  is  similar  with  the  Gospels.  When 
the  first  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus  or  the  first 
narrative  of  His  deeds  was  set  down  in  writing, 
the  next  who  copied  it  might  feel  inclined  to 
enlarge  it  or  to  change  any  detail  according  to 
the  form  in  which  he  had  heard  it,  without  any 
bad  intention. 

In  spite  of  this  situation  of  things,  not  only 
readers  bnt  even  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament 
rested  for  a  long  time  satisfied  in  the  naive  belief 
that  the  next  best,  i.e.  worst,  text  in  their  hands 
was  thi  text  of  the  NT.  When  Erasmus  finished, 
on  the  1st  March  1516,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  sold  in  print,  he  put  at  the 
end :  Finis  Testamenti  totius  AD  gr^CAM  veri- 
TATKM  vetvstissimorumque  Codicutn  Latinorum 
Jidem  ad  probatissimorum  autKorvm  eitatumem  et 

*  A  moet  slgnUlcaot  example  in  German  literature  baa  been  in. 
veetigated  lately  by  Prof.  Tscbackert  of  Qottinsen.  What  is  the 
original  text  of  the  Co^feteio  Atiffuttanal  It  was  banded  to 
the  emperor  Charles  v.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  June  1530^ 
In  two  copies,  German  and  Latin.  Both  copies  have  disappeared. 
The  Confession  appeared  in  print  as  early  u  Sept.  USO,  and  two 
months  later  there  was  a  semi-official  publication  of  it  b^  ita 
author,  Melanchtbon ;  but  neither  of  these  gare  the  original. 
Therefore  Prof.  Tscbackert  examined  85  manuscript  copies,  all 
dating  from  the  year  USO,  and  nine  of  which  once  belonged  to 
men  who  had  subscribed  the  Confession.  In  an  official  docu- 
ment like  this  we  expect  now  that  all  duplicates  shall  agree  to 
the  very  letter.  Yet,  besides  orthographical  differences.  Prof. 
Tscbackert  had  to  collect  hundreds  of  varianta,  and  the  writef 
of  the  preeent  article  is  convinced  tiiat  the  true  text  has  nol 
been  restored  by  liim  in  every  case.   In  one  case  it  concerns  • 

8 notation  from  the  NT  (Gal  l"),  where  Prof.  Tschsokert,  follow 
ig  his  MB  N,  prints  'aer  sei  verflucht,'  '1st  Aim  be  accursed,' 
while  the  present  writer  believes  that  the  other  MSS  ARZ  fif* 
the  true  reading,  'das  id  verflucht,' Csk  'lettt  baeaned.' 
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interpreiationem  ACCUBATB  reeogniti,  opera  ttvdi- 
oqrte  'D.  Erasmi  Boterodami.  ^hi»^  Grctcam 
veritatem  does  not  mean  only  '  the  Greek  Original' 
or  '  Uie  original  Greek '  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Latin  translation,  bat  was  meant  to  include  the 
idea  of  original  correctness  and  integrity.  Erasmus 
was  convinced  that  he  had  (on  the  wnole)  edited 
the  original  Greek  Testament.  In  like  manner,  it 
was  no  empty  boast,  but  an  expression  of  their 
full  persuasion,  when  the  Elzevir  printers  pnt  in 
the  preface  of  their  edition  of  1633  the  words: 
textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  reeeptum  IN 
QUO  NIHIL  IHMUTATUM  AUT  CORRUPTCU  DAHUS. 
For  the  following  comparison  with  the  faithful 
representation  of  ancient  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions shows  that  they  were  really  persuaded  that 
they  had  given  the  original  text  to  their  readers 
{qu%,  cum  lapides  ae  monumenta  antiquorum  quidam 
venerentiir  ac  religiote  reprcesentent,  multo  tnagia 
chartas  has  ab  ongine  8eoirr€0<rT»ut  vindieanaat 
a  mutatione  ae  corruptela  iudieamus).  And  yet 
the  difference  is  clear.  In  the  case  of  an  ancient 
monument  and  inscription^  the  original  is  before 
our  eyes,  in  our  hands;  in  the  case  of  literary 
works,  we  are  removed  from  the  ori^al  by 
thousands  of  years,  and  are  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  it  only  through  a  series  of  repeated 
copyings ;  and  every  fresh  copy — perhaps  even  the 
first — was  a  source  of  errors,  even  when  the  copyists 
took  all  possible  paint  to  be  correct.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  and  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  in  tne  case  of  the  NT  there  was  at  first  • 
period  of  textual  laxity  (cf.  Westcott-Hort,  S§  6-14, 
'  Transmission  by  writing,'  where  it  is  shown  how, 
even  when  the  copyist  Has  the  intention  of  tran- 
scribing language  (not  sense),  he,  by  mental  action, 
passing  from  unconscious  to  conscious,  may  come 
to  introduce  free  modification  of  language  and  even 
rearrangement  of  materials).  A  few  examples  may 
show  to  what  differences  copying  gave  lise— 


Wbat  ii  the  nama  of  th«  tenth  i^xatle  in  Mt  10>t 

(a)  One  let  o(  our  witueaaei  gives  Bmttmtc. 

(b)  Another,  Atfi^iui. 

(e)  A  third,  oomUning  (a-ftX  »m»imtt  i  inaXiiMr  Aifi- 


(d)  A  fourth  (i-H4b 
(e>  A  fifth, 
f/)  A  Bixth, 

(0)  A  aeventh(a«-|-ft-|-sX 


(ft)  An  eighth. 


Juiat  ZelvUt. 
JttdatVu  ton  qf  Jama. 

ITuMeui  Ztlotis.* 


Or,  whotwaitheoIothinBOt  JobntheBeptlatt  Aooordincto 
Kit  !•  'Cunel'e hair  and aleathem  girdle  about  hia  loine'T or 
only  'the  akin  of  a  camel'  without  a  girdle  Viff  Mi/4ilM>)f 
The  latter  la  the  reading  ot  D,  while  the  girdle  is  mlMliig  alio 
in  levetal  Old  Latin  MSii. 

How  does  the  Apoualypse  and  the  NT  conclude  t  We  hav*— 
leaving  out  auc^  minor  variationa  as  the  addition  of  'Amen'  or 
'  Amen,  Amen,'  or  the  grace  '  of  the  Lord  Jesua,'  or  'our  Lord 
Jeaus,'  or  *tha  Lord  Jeaue  Chriat,'  or  'Christ'  alons  the  vaiia- 
tioa»— 

(1)  •  With  the  aainU '  (BV^ 
P)  'WithaU'CKVm). 
(8)  'With  you  all' (AV^ 


(4)  'With wall.' 
(6)  '  With  aU  the  ninth' 
(8)  'WithaUmen.'t 


•  WH  adopted  (a)  on  the  authority  ot  MB  17,  12«  c  corft 
Tg  me  the  Hler.  Ico.  (apparently),  and  adduced  i  804  among  the 
examples  ot  important  or  interesting  readings,  attested  by  mB, 
but  lost  from  the  rest  ot  all  extant  uncials :  Tischendorf,  on  the 
contraty,  preferred  <t)  on  the  strength  of  D 12S  t  Orlg.  Aug.— 
and  so  doea  Blase  now—a  reading  which  is  by  WH  nere  and 
in  Mk  SU  declared  'a  Western  corruption,'  Uieee  being  the 
only  two  places  where  either  name  occurs.  («)  Is  a  well- 
supported  'Old  Latin '  reading  (a,  t.  A,  found  also  in  the  Roman 
Chronography  of  8S4,  see  art  iBABDjnis) ;  (g)  is  found  In  S4S 
and  tbeApoMolie  OnuUtuMmi :  (A)  in  the  Buahworth  Oonwls, 
on  which  see  JTIiSt,  iii.  p.  88. 

t  The  third  reading, '  with  vow  all,'  has  no  Or.  MS  authorltv 
at  all,  but  was  retranslated  by  Erasmus  tram  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate beoause  the  only  Or.  MS  o(  Berelatlon  which  was  at  his 
disposal  was  detsotive  at  thatad;  it  has  bean  retained  in  the 
Luttiena  Taislon  em  Vtsr  its  rsvislan,  irtills  the  BV  replaced 


On  (ntsmot  grounds  It  would  be  quite  hnpoesible  to  deddt 
wliich  is  the  true  reading;  how  dimeult  a  decision  is  on  the 
basis  ot  all  otgumenta  (witnesses  and  internal  grounds)  is  shown 
by  the  difference  between  the  latest  editors. 

For  more  examples  it  is  suiBcient  to  refer  to  the  margins  of 
the  AV  (Ht  1"  ■  Some  read' ;  id"  ' Many  Greek  copies  have' : 
Lk  10»  'Many  ancient  copies  add  these  words' ;  17"  'This 
Beth  rerse  is  wanting  in  moat  of  the  Oreek  copies' ;  Jn  18U, 
Ac  25>  'as  some  copies  read' ;  1  Oo  Epb  S",  Ja  ZU,  2  F  £>■  u, 
Z  Jn  ■) ;  Imt  espedally  to  those  of  the  BT  which  are  crowded 
with  su(di  remarks  as  '  Some  (many)  ancient  authorities  read 
(insert,  omit,  eta)'  from  Ut  lU  down  to  Bev  ts».  Cases  like 
the  Doxology  ot  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  dose  ot  the  Second 
Oospel,  the  comma  Jdhamneum  (1  Jn  S>X  will  readily  oocnr  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  is  not  possible  heire  to  count  np  all  the  ways 
in  which  errors  may  originate;  every  one  who 
has  to  do  with  copying^  and  printing  has  some 
testimony  to  bear  regarding  it.  One  of  the  com- 
monest is,  for  instance,  the  so-called  homoioteletUon, 
by  which  arise  what  our  printers  call  '  match '  or 
'  roneral,'  wherebv  a  passage  is  either  written  twice 
or  totally  omittea ;  tiie  latter  being,  of  course,  the 
more  dangerous  case.  By  such  an  omission  in  the 
editions  of  Erasmus  the  words  xof ' — ^X<*/^>' '  (Ja  4*) 
were  wanting  in  the  Bibles  of  Lnther  till  1568  or 
even  longer.  Another  equally  freqnent  source  of 
error  is  the  transposition  of  letters  (especially 
where  liquida  are  concerned)  or  of  words.  In  Jn 
8"  six  possibilities  are  represented  in  the  position 
of  the  words :  '  Jesus  spake  unto  them ' — 

(1)  oArotf  AdXi^n>  i  'It;<ravt,  ttB, 

(2)  oAroit  i  'Ii)<roCt  iXiKitatr,  EF, 

(3)  iKi\ii<rtr  airoit  i'ltjtroCs,  D  1,  33, 

(4)  iXiX-nirtr  i  'Ir/ffoOt  a^oct,  Cyril,  ir.  484, 
(6)  i  'Ii^roSt  ai^Toti  4\iK^tr,  To, 

(6)  i  'IriffoOt  iXiXi^eK  atroit,  H*  | 

and  a  seventh,  the  combination  of  (1)  and  (4),  is 
given  by  N*  airdis  iKiXriaer  i  'Ii)roSt  airoit, 

A  third  source  is  the  addition  of  words  which  the 
copyist  found  missing ;  the  subject,  for  instance,  as 
'  God,' '  the  Lord,' '  Jesus.'  By  such  a  (wrong)  sup- 
position, e.g.,  the  text  is  explained  which  ascribes 
the  Magnificat,  Lk  1,  to  Mary  instead  of  Elisabeth 
(see  Introa.  ad  loc). 

In  view  of  all  the  perils  to  which  literary  works 
like  the  NT  have  been  exposed,  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing to  find  how  much  has  been  preserved,  and,  on 
the  whole,  how  faithfully.  And  we  willingly 
subscribe  to  the  words  of  Bengel,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  editio  minor  of  the  '  KT  in  the  original 
Greek,'  which  Is  at  present  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  goal,  that  of  WH :  Ipsa  suinma  %n  libris 
ommbus  salva  est,  ex  Dei  providentia:  sed  tamen 
illam  ipsam  providentiam  non  debemus  eo  aUegare, 
ut  a  hma  quam  aeeuratissima  deterreamur.  But 
also  the  sequel  will  still  hold  ^ood:  Eorum,  qui 
pracessere,  neque  drfeetum  exagitabimus,  neque  ad 
eum  nos  adstringemai :  eorum,  qui  sequentur,  pro- 
fectum  neque  postulabmms  in  prcesenti,  neque  prce- 
cludemus  in  posterum:  queelibet  cetaspro  sua  /acul- 
tate  veritatem  investigare  et  amplecti,  Melitatemque 
in  minimis  et  maximis  praatare  debet. 

ii.  Materials  for  bestobation  or  the  Text. 
— The  means  of  arriving  at  the  original  text,  and 
the  rules  for  the  application  of  these  means,  are 
of  course  the  same  for  the  NT  as  for  other 
literary  works  of  antiquity ;  only  that  for  the 
NT  we  are  in  a  much  better  situation  than  for 
most  other  works,  as,  for  instance,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  or  the  OT,  owing  to  the  abundance, 
variety,  and  comparative  excellence  of  the  docu- 
ments at  our  disposal.  These  documents  are: 
Manuscripts,  Versions,  Quotations.    The  colophon 

it  by  the  first  (and  seoond).  Also  the  fourth  does  notseem  to 
have  any  MS  authority,  but  to  be,  as  Ed.  Reuse  styled  it,  piwm 
oomctorit  auf  typotheUB  tuspirxwn  in  a  Basle  edition  ol  1646, 
from  which  it  passed  over  into  the  edition  published  In  the 


Tear  and  plaoa  tnr  Uelanchthon,  who  mentions,  however, 
iuSt  In  his  Appendix  (intrad.  p.  US  is  to  be  suppumsnted). 
With  (6)  oampare  the  nadlng       (tor  0  in  He  1^ 
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of  the  fiist  edition  of  Erasmns,  qnoted  ahove, 
mentions  these  three  classes  of  docnments. 

1.  Manuscripts  (cf.  WH,  §§  98-106).— The  first 
place  in  the  class  of  MSS  would  be  held  by  those  of 
the  authors  themselves  if  they  were  extant — the 
autographs.  The  possibility  of  their  existence 
cannot  oe  denied,  seeing  that  we  have  documents 
written  on  papyms,  t.e.  on  the  sune  writing 
material  which  was  nsed  in  NT  times,  and  from 
regions  not  far  removed  from  the  birthplace  of  the 
NT,  of  twice,  almost  three  times  the  age  which 
the  autographs  of  the  NT  would  have  to-day  (see 
art.  Writing,  p.  950"").  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  NT  autographs  have  been  lost.  Already 
Ireniens  appeals  only  to  careful  and  old  copies  Ur 
TOfft  roH  arovSalms  xal  ipxaloit  irriypiAoit),  and  the 
testimony  of  those  who  have  themselves  seen  the 
author  (xoi  pLoprvpoirrur  adrwr  iKtbnar  rut  tear'  iyjnw 

rdr  1wir)i7i¥  iuptucdrun),  and  to  internal  evidence  (koI 
roO  Xiyov  IkSdffKoiTat  ^i&i). 

On  tha  ifyle  in  wfaioli  the  antognplis  of  the  NT  maj  hnt 
been  written,  lad  tha  wliole  qaesUon  now  wa  have  to  conceive 
d  them,  aee  /ntnxt.  p.  zaff.,  and  art.  Waims,  p.  961.  Of 
expnaaiona  reterring  to  booka  and  writing  we  have  In  tlie  NT : 
Mxin,  fiifiM^im  (only  In  NT  Pter.],  with  the  variant 
ftfiMpm),  tuiififiimt,  xAfrt,  wiXmfut,  ydllM,  rf^f»t  eta 

The  hope  which  Bengel  expressed  with  reference 
to  the  much  disputed  passage  1  Jn  6''  ttiam  atque 
etiam  tptrart  licet,  si  non  autographum  Johanneum 
at  alios  vetustistimos  graces  .  .  .  in  oceuUis  divines 
firovidentim  f oralis  latentes  suo  tempore  produetum 
»rt,  has  been  fulfilled  lately  in  a  way  that  could 
not  have  been  expected  at  his  time. 

Eiaamaa  0K16)  had  at  hia  dispoaal  for  Ilia  flnt  edition  only 
one  or  two  MSS,  the  oldest  being  of  the  10th  cent. :  Stephen 
need  tor  hIa  SMia  (1680),  berides  the  printed  edition  of  Xlmenea, 
two  aadala  (DL)  and  18  curslres.  The  London  Polyglot  (1667) 
waa  tor  the  first  time  able  to  make  nae  of  tlie  Codex  Alexan- 
drinns.  More  additiona  to  the  stock  of  witnesses  were  made  by 
Mill  (1707),  Bengel  (I7S4),  espedaily  Wetstein  (1761) ;  but  of  the 
two  MSS  which  are  now  reckoned  best,  tlie  Vatieamis  waa  not 
yet  accessible  in  a  tnutwortliy  form,  and  tlie  SinaitUui  waa 
Dot  yet  discovered. 

\  Tiachendorf  knew  in  his  7th  edition  (the  last 
which  he  fully  completed)  for  the  Gospel  62  uncial 
MSS  or  fragments  of  such,  at  the  head  of  them  the 
codex  Sinaiticus,  ascribed  by  him  to  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.*  When  Gregory  completed  the  Pro- 
legomena to  Tischendorf  B  eduio  octava,  he  counted 
for  the  (zoapels  alone  about  25  uncials  more ;  and 
in  the  most  recent  work  on  the  subject,  Gregory's 
German  revision  of  the  said  Prolegomena  (Text- 
kritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes:  Erster  Band,  1900), 
he  describes  97,  promising  the  description  of  4 
more  for  the  appendix.  It  is  similar  with  the 
other  parts  of  tne  NT.  And  while  hitherto  very 
few  MSS  had  been  known  on  papyrus  (the  writing 
material  of  Apostolic  times),  ana  none  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Constantino,  now  several  fragments  on 
papyrus  have  been  found  recently,  and  two  at  least 
are  assigned  to  the  3rd  cent,  (see  Writino,  p.  952*). 

Of  cursive  or  minusele  MSS  (see  on  them  art. 
Writing,  p.  954*)  about  3000  are  now  known,  if  we 
include  the  Lectionaries ;  and  2000,  so  it  is  esti- 
mated by  Gregory,  wait  for  description  and  classi- 
fication. As  a  whole  the  cursive  MSS  are  less 
valuable  than  the  uncials,  but  several  of  them  are 
very  important,  even  more  than  unciaLs,  because 
the  text  of  a  cursive  MS,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
date  of  the  MS,  may  be  much  older  than  that  of 
an  nnciaL  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  list  either 
of  the  nncials  or,  still  less,  of  the  corsivee ;  some 
of  the  former  have  been  treated  in  separate 
articles,  see  A,  Aleph,  B,  C,  D,  L  ;  we  must  refer 
to  Tr^ellee'  revision  of  Home's  Introduction 
(voL  L  1866),  Tischendorf -Gregory,  Sorivener- 
Miller*,  Gtegoiy,  L  (see  Literature). 

•  Compars  also  the  tabi*  In  WB,  I U,  ahowii«  ths  Ma  dMa 
it  wbldi  primary  MSS  liava  baooma  svauabla. 


Special  attention  is  due,  though  they  have  not 
received  it  hitherto,  to  the  Xec^tonartM,  i.e.  the 
manuscript  of  ecclesiastical  lessons  taken  from 
the  NT  (\VH,  §§  103, 104 ;  Scrivener,  i.  74  ff.,  327  fi". ; 
Gregory,  Textkritik,  L  327 ff.).  'Comparatively 
few  of  them  have  as  yet  been  collated.  Some  of 
these  have  been  found  to  contain  readings  ol 
Bu£Scient  value  and  interest  to  encourage  further 
inquiry  in  vihat  is  as  yet  an  almost  un^cplorei 
region  of  textual  history,  but  not  to  promise  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  recovery  of  the  apostoUe 
text '  ( WH,  I.e. ).  Liturgical  boolcs  are  always  con- 
servative, are  official  books,  and  can  be  localized 
with  much  more  certainty  than  other  MSS  of  the 
NT.  Gregory  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  order 
of  lessons  read  on  Sundays  originated  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent.,  that  for 
the  Saturdays  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  this  century,  and  that  for  the  week-days 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (p.  337).  In 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iL  67,  it  is  prescribed 
that,  after  the  Lessons  from  the  OT,  are  to  be 
read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  oi 
Paul,  and  after  this,  1^  the  deacon  or  presbyter, 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  Luke  and 
Mark.  No  mention  is  here  made  at  all  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  is 
exactly  the  old  Canon  of  the  Syriac  Church  (see 
Sybiac  Versions,  p.  647).  The  redactor  of  the 
Constitutions  knows,  apparently,  the  First  and 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  but  he  does  not  make  use 
of  James,  1-3  John,  Jude,  and  Rev. ;  for  the  refer- 
ences to  Ja  l"- '  and  Rev  22'»- "  (ed.  Lag.  p.  203,  10. 
204,  9)  must  be  changed  into  DidacM,  ch.  4,  Dt 
4*  (see  Zahn,  Geschickte  des  Kanons,  ii.  182  f.). 
Up  to  the  present  day  no  lessons  from  Rev.  are 
found  in  the  system  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and 
there  seem  to  be  preserved  Leetionaries  which  even 
do  not  contain  lessons  from  the  Catholic  Epistles 
either;  see  Apost.  65  (Scriv.=:68  Greg.),  a  MS  in 
the  possession  of  the  Baroness  Buroett  -  Coutta, 
iii.  25,  though  it  may  he  only  of  the  14th  cent, 
(according  to  Gregory ;  12^13th  aco.  to  Scrivener). 
A  MS  like  this,  which  has  preserved  such  an  old 
system  of  lessons,  is  likely  to  contain  also  a  text 
of  ancient  characbar.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
these  MSS  have  not  been  examined  on  this  point. 

2.  Similarly  the  second  class  of  our  documents 
has  been  enriched,  namely,  the  ancient  Versions. 

See  WH,  {{  107-122 ;  art.  ViBSioita,  and  the  separate  artt. 
AKUto,  VOL  1.  p.  188 ;  AawniAii,  it.  163 ;  EarpruK,  {&.  888 ; 
Bnnona,a.741;  IiaTiii,voLliLp.47;  Bnua,p.6«S;  VcMAn, 
p.  878. 

The  very  first  edition  of  the  Gr.  Test.,  the  Com- 
pitttensian  Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1514-17), 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  Text  the  Latin 
Vulgate,*  and  even  remodelled  the  former  after 
the  latter  in  various  places  (especially  1  Jn  5^ ;  see 
art.  Septuagint,  p.  440*).  On  Erasmus  see  above 
(p.  732'-).  Beza  (1519-1605)  made  a  modest  begin- 
nmg  with  the  use  of  Oriental  Versions,  pnblishmg 
a  triglot  edition  of  the  NT,  1669  foL,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Syriac,  the  latter  edited  by  Immannel 
Tremellius,  and  using  for  Acts  and  1  and  2  Cor.  an 
Arabic  Version,  put  at  his  disposal  by  Fianciscns 
Junius.  These  versions  were  presented  in  a  con- 
venient combination  by  the  'Polyglots ',  especially 
that  of  Walton,  1657  (Syriao,  Ethiopic,  Arabic, 
and,  for  the  Gospels  only,  Persian).  J.  Fell  (1676) 
took  care  to  insert  in  his  apparatus  the  Gothic  and 
the  Coptic,  as  versiones  ant%quissimas  et  a  reponi- 
bus  qua  patet  orbis  maxima  distantibus  onentes. 
But  the  older  of  the  E^ptian  Versions,  the  Sahidic, 
was  first  mentioned  m  1778,  and  edited  in  1799 ; 

*  On  the  Or.  MSS  osed  by  St  Jerome,  see,  beaidea  the  Spi- 
logut  of  Wordaworth-White  (pp.  868-871)  iZ.  Manganot,  Rn, 
da  Seimtu  BceUstasUtuuiiin.  180(0:  '.B.  Barnard,  Btrtm- 
tA«na(zL  Na  zxrlL  1801, 885-84^ 
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Mid  of  an  older  Syriao  Version,  only  one,  and  this 
a  mutilated  MS,  had  been  made  known  by  Coreton 
as  late  as  1858,  till  the  Syriao-Sinai  palimpsest 
was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in 
1892.  F.  C.  Borkitt  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
latter  MS  to  the  end  of  the  4th  cent. ;  and  there  is 
no  donbt  that  the  version  contained  in  it  is  in 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  Di&tessaron 
of  Tatian,  the  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  i.e.  a  work 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd  century. 

3.  The  mention  of  Justin  may  leaa  to  onr  third 
class  of  documents,  the  Quotationt  (cf.  WH,  §§  123- 
126,  'Fathers').  The  finds  of  the  last  century 
have  ereatly  enriched  this  source  (cf.  Clem,  ad 
CoriiUhios,  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Aristades,  Didaehe, 
etc);  and  for  those  Fathers  whose  works  had 
been  previously  known,  but  only  in  inadequate 
editions,  trustworthy  editions  are  now  everywhere 
in  the  course  of  preparation  or  publication  ;  cf.  the 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecdesiastteorum  Laiinorum, 
edited  by  the  Academy  of  Vienna  |now  more  than 
40  vols.),  and  Die  Griechiiehen  Christliehen  Schri/t- 
rteller  dir  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderte,  to  be  published 
by  the  Academy  of  Berlin  (up  till  now  7  volumes, 
including  3  of  (Jrigen). 

For  Uluitntlona  ot  bow  nntnutwortliy  tb*  printed  editkns 
have  hitherto  been,  putlr  owing  to  the  iMilt  o{  the  edltora,  aee 
Intnd..  p.  Ksn.,  Irom  Origen,  Oyril,  Oyprian;  oa  Ephnem 
Syrua  aee  F.  0.  Burldtt  In  TixU  and  Slvdiii,  viL  & 

And  yet  the  importance  of  the  quotations  is  very 
great.  Some  of  the  Christian  writings  belong  to 
the  1st  cent., "of  most  of  which  the  date  and  birth- 
place are  exactly  known:  thus  they  help  us  as 
landmarks  for  the  fixing  of  texts  banded  down 
in  MSS  of  unknown  origin.  Especially  valuable 
are  those  passages  in  which  the  Tathers  refer  to 
the  manmcripU  in  their  hands  {iyrlypaif'h  exem- 
^aria,  libri)  and  their  variants,  from  Irenseus 
downwards  (see  above,  p.  734*),  and  it  is  strange 
that  these  passages  are  not  yet  collected  and 
■iited. 

Sloet  weloome  will  be  SaneU  Irtnat  ITimm  Tetamtntum, 
edited  by  W,  Sanday,  adrertiaed  a*  in  preparation  by  the  Oxtoni 
UDiTeraity  Preaa :  on  Clement  ot  Alexandria  aee  P.  H.  Barnard 
(T.  and  St.  r.  S,  but  only  tor  Ooapela  and  Acta) ;  on  Tertulllan, 
BSnaoh,  Dat  Nem  Te^mmt  TertiUlian* ;  aee  alao  Introd,  p. 
IM  ff.  From  Anguatine  alone  P.  de  Logarde  collected  20,640 

anotationa  from  ue  NT,  together  with  13,276  from  the  OT  (now 
I  the  Library  ot  Oettingen  [MS  Lagarde,  MD ;  Dean  Buigon, 
with  the  help  ot  aeveral  ladiea,  filled  18  thick  rolumea  of 
quotationa,  which  were  loqnired  alter  hia  death  by  the  Truatee* 
o(  the  Britiah  Hoaeum.  Sea  Ed.  Miller,  Taxttiai  Cammanduy 
vpmtktUolyQiitptU,  L  L  pp.  zUf.,  xxS. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  all  depends  on 
the  exactness  with  which  the  author  has  quoted 
his  text.  Amongst  the  earliest  quotations  we  may 
reckon  the  use  made  in  the  NT  itself  by  one 
writer  of  an  earlier  writing,  for  instance  by  Luke 
and  Matthew  of  Mark,  by  Jnde  of  2  Peter,  w  vice 


4.  Niimher  of  Variationt  increased  bu  new 
materials,  —  Bewildering  a^  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses is,  still  more  bewildering  is  the  mass  of 
variants  presented  by  them.  Already  in  the  time 
of  Mill  the  number  of  variations  in  the  NT  was 
estimated  as  30,000.  Scrivener  reckoned  in  1874  at 
least  four  times  that  quantity,  Schaff  (Companion, 
1892)  statitd  that  now  it  cannot  fall  much  short  of 
150,000,  i.e.  more  variants  than  words,  or,  as  the 
NT  oonsbts  of  7959  verses,  about  20  variants  for 
every  single  veise.  And  yet  every  new  document 
that  comes  to  light  increases  them.  Take  so  short 
a  letter  as  that  of  Jade.  The  discovery  of  the 
eodex  Sinaiticus  alone  brought  to  light  9  readings 
not  recorded  before  in  Tischendorf  s  7th  ed.,  among 

*  'There  are  perhape  aa  many  aa  a  hundred  aodeaiMtical 
writera  older  than  the  oldeat  extant  codex  ot  the  NT ;  while 
between  a.D.  500  and  A.  s.  000  (within  which  limita  our  five  oldeat 
MSS  ni»  l)e  conaidered  certainly  to  fall)  there  axlat  about  tiro 
hundred  Fatban  more'  (Dean  Burgon,  tuit  Tiaetea  Faraaf  of 

Hart,  f.  ay. 


them  the  addition  of  koX  iuijt  after  aunipba  in  t.*, 
and  the  substitution  of  irSo'ai'  iivx^*  ^O'  rdrrat  rodf 
iurtptn  in  v.". 


The  flist  pfft  ot  the  Amhertt  Papyri,  publlahed  by  Qrenfell 
verse  He  1'  written  (along 


and  Bunt,  1900,  aupplied  the  single  > 
with  On  11)  In  a  small  uncial  hand  of  the  late  3rd,  or  more' 


i<)  In  a  small  uaclal  hand  ot  the  late  3rd,  or  more  prob- 
ly  4th  cent.,  at  the  top  of  a  papyrus  leaf  containing 
bom  Borne.    It  furnishes  the  raiding  «i>  vmiriw 
In  the  same  volume  wii  pubhsbed 


ably  earl; 
s  letter 

not  noorded  before. 


a  single  veBum  leaf,  dating  apparently  from  about  the  6tb  or 
etb  oenb,  oontaining  Ao  211^  with  lacunn :  it  tumiahed  as 
singular  readlnga  v.ia  *fit  nr  iixn ;  t.u  iVxiu«{>i  xi>«irti, 
the  latter  nadiiig  being  practically  that  u  D  (^ixkiinJ^ 

;U>«m(X  with  which  D  had  stood  hitherto  alone,  instead  of 
X^<m>Cmw  (or  imxl^u^itrrit)  b.tyi.*  Even  in  the  case  of  docu- 
ments known  from  early  timea  a  treah  reviaion  will  enrich  (or 
correct)  the  oritioal  apparatua  of  our  present  editiona.  Of.,  for 
instance,  the  notes  of  the  preaent  writer  on  ood.  D  in  ZWTk 
1886, 167  fr.,  and  the  ooUatlon  ot  thia  codex  In  ITT  Or.  Suppl 
p.  OS,  The  reading  <r>i^«a><S/i»  (prm.  AM.)  in  Ao  21>^  not 

mentioned  by  Blaaa  in  18S9  (OStt),  has  been  reoelred  by  him  into 
hi*  text  in  18IM(Llpa,)b  On  oertaOn  readlnga  o<  B  aee  Introd. 
p.  288.  On  1  P  lU  Tischendorf  atatea  that  kO  have  in  yiy^mf 
nu.  In  reality  they  have  tiiyh^  eta  F.  O.  BurUtt  waa  the 
tint  to  make  out,  in  1898  (7Ti»,  i.  278),  that  the  Old  Latfai  MS 
k  read  in  Mk  16**  hy  tta  flrat  hand  nuiUdixitti,  corroborating 
tima  inlimt  olD.  Inregardtothe  Qothietranalationof  UUUaa, 
Tiachendorf  does  not  mention  the  very  curious  reading  mana- 

Saini,  Jn  7U— turfxe,  for  'Imiimt  (aee  cod./),  and  the  net  that 
liere  are  variona  readlnga  on  the  margina,  as  aavx'i'Wuu  1  Co 
139,  A,ay„4raTi  Gal  4>l,  i/uU  Eph  V». 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  Ver$ioni  and  ot  the  Fathtrt,  that 
a  new  reviaion  will  greatly  enlarge  or  reotUy  the  critical  appa- 
ratua of  our  present  editions.  OtMk77n/M>:«)«ratDabc;}-et 
cf.  Olem.  ot  Alexandria^ who  is  older  than  any  of  our  MSS:  i  /lii 
ykf  nik  xt^trn  kymran  Xhm  (683) ;  S«n  ykf  mmi  i  Am  i 

XliXint  kymrSt  (614).    The  uae  of  kymmtt  la  of  OOUTM  S  C*- 

mlniscenoe  of  Fs  78» ;  see  Cnem.  Strom.  Iv.  82  (Dind.  il.  SS4, 
1.  2,  compared  with  883,  1.  27,  where  Pa  68"  is  a  misprint  for 
'78*)  irtxu  •  itnrrn  L  2P*  Clem.  Rom. ;  but  In  Olem.  ad  Cor. 
L  16  only  cod.  A  baa  knmt,  ood.  H  ixix".  The  reading 
^wir  or  t*Mmi.w  (ood.  O)  Mt  6»,  in  the  ApoMvs  CmutUvtiont, 
il.  22 ;  A/xx'<M  for  wf^mv  in  Lk  ISO,  {ft.  IL  41  (cf.  Kn'Oip  in  the 
Syriao  tranaUlion  ot  I  CUem.  ad  Cor.  47  tor  i^<u'«>X 

We  leave  out — for  want  of  space — all  variations 
concerned  with  the  later  additions  to  the  text,  as 
headings,  summaries,  numbering  of  sections,  stichi, 
quotations,  miracles,  Eusebian  sections,  notes  on 
tne  voyages  of  Paul,  noting  of  church  lessons,  etc.; 
though  some  of  these  particulars  are  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  text,  especially  for 
the  classiiication  of  MSS.  Only  by  way  of  ex- 
am|>le  we  may  mention  that  Tischendorf  gives,  for 
the  inscription  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  eleven,  and 
for  its  subscription  twelve  ditferent  forms ;  for  the 
heading  of  the  Apoecdypse  their  number  actually 
rises  to  etghteen.  We  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
the  text. 

If  any  of  our  readers  is  startled  by  this  mass  of 
variations,  though  it  will  no  longer  cause  him 
dogmatical  anxieties  and  heart-burnings  as  it  did 
to  J.  A.  Bengel  in  former  times,  he  may  console 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  by  observing  that  the 
variety  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  misht  have  been, 
and  as  it  actually  is  in  a  closely  allied  department, 
— that  of  the  Apocryphal  literature  (Giospels,  Acta, 
etc). 

Let  us  compare  the  statement  of  A.  C.  Headlam, 
on  the  Clementine  literature  (JThSt,  iii  48),  and 
simply  cast  a  glance  at  the  very  first  item  in 
Tischendorf  s  2i^  ed.  of  the  Evangelia  Apocrypha, 
the  so-called  '  Protevangelium  Jacobi.'  Take  as  an 
example  Tisoh.  24,  where  the  original  text  said 
that '  the  chapiters  of  the  temple  wailed  and  were 
rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom '  at  the  murder  of 
the  lather  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod.  One 
manuscript  writes  that  the  priests  rent  rd  t/idna 
a^wr,  another  changes  this  into  kcU  iSp/^tniaar  8fnipa> 

We  have  nothing  like  this  in  the  caiinnical 
NT.    Even  the  greatest  variations  offere<l  liy  D 

*  How  oommon  aoeh  variations  are  may  lie  aeen  from  Wis  1114, 
iriiera  the  very  aame  example  ooonra:  Annm  x^^ctatnc  MAR. 
JunrhrM  WmMu  O. 
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(in  Luke  and  Acts,  which  have  been  called  '  monxtra 
)>utiu8  quamvarira  lectiones')  are  tame  compared 
vith  these.  MeTertheless,  we  should  be  onlv  too 
t'lad  to  hare  a  thread  of  Ariadne  to  guide  as 
through  the  labyrinth  of  NT  criticism. 

5.  Bulei  of  Textual  Criticism  To  meet  this 

want,  the  rules  drawn  up  for  literary  criticism  in 
general  have  been  applied  to  the  NT  inparticular. 
We  can  only  touch  on  some  of  them.  First  of  aU, 
that  of  Bengel :  prodivi  scriptioni  prastat  ardua, 
which  is  commonly  quoted  in  the  shorter  but  less 
balanced  form :  diffieUior  lectio  placet  or  difficUior 
lectio  principatum  tenet.  Under  this  rule  falls  that  of 
Griesbach  :  Brevior  lectio  prceferetida  est  verbosiori ; 
also  that  which  Wordsworth-White  formulated  (in 
the  Oxford  Latin  NT) :  Vera  lectio  ad  finem  we- 
toriam  reportat  where  a  phrase  occurs  several 
times  with  variations,  that  reading  is  the  true  one 
which  is  attested  at  the  later  places :  '  saspe  enim 
scribee  quod  primo  loco  pro  mendo  habent,  secnndo 
pro  vero  agnoscnnt'l.*  But  it  is  clear  that  these 
rules  have  a  very  limited  application.  IjUemal 
judgment  is  liable  to  much  error,  even  if  the  textual 
critic  has  a  special  gift — and  has  developed  it  by 
practice — of  divining  what  the  author  is  likely  to 
nave  written  (intrinsic  probability),  and  what  a 
copyist  is  likely  to  have  made  him  seem  to  have 
written  {transcriptional  probability). 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  external  evidence, 
the  MSS,  Versions,  Quotations.  But  here  again 
some  warnings  are  necessary.  For  instance,  the 
rule  of  Sauppe :  '  Do  not  overrate  your  Codex,' 
that  which  yon  may  have  discovered  (as  Tischen- 
dorf  did  with  K),  or  in  which  yon  are  for  some 
reason  or  other  specially  interested.  Or  the  rule 
from  the  Ten  Commandments  for  a  philologist — we 
think  they  are  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Lehrs  of 
K(iuigsl>erg — '  Thou  shalt  worship  no  Codices.'  Or 
tlie  saying :  '  Common  sense  is  older  than  any 
Codex  or  in  Latin  :  '  Ratio  et  iudicium  centum 
codicibus  potiora.' 

How  are  we  to  sift  and  judge  the  evidence  T 
That  it  is  not  allowable  to  count  the  witnesses  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  ;  in  theory,  too,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  we  have  to  distinguish  between 
the  age  of  the  MS  and  that  of  its  text ;  but  in 
practice  too  great  weight  is  still  allowed  to  the 
oldest  of  our  MSS.  Neither  is  it  sutficient  to 
follow  an  eclectic  course,\  to  decide  each  case  by 
itself,  to  stop  at  the  comparison  of  single  reading. 
This  is  only  the  first  step  •,  and  for  this  it  is  sim- 
cient  to  take  the  most  significant  variations,  i.e. 
(a)  such  as  offer  a  considerable  divergence  of 
meaning  with  a  small  variation  of  form,  whether 
it  be  brought  about  (o)  accidentally  or  (/J)  by  pur- 
pose ;  or  (6)  such  as  offer  identity  ot  meaning  with 
great  variation  of  fonn  or,  finally  (e),  additions, 
omissions,  and  transpositions. 

Such  passages  are,  for  instance,  for  (a)  from 
Revelation  } — 

1»  \6aam,  KAC  .  .  . 

Xaiaam,  QP  ... 
8"  (>«roC,  KAQ  .  .  . 

i,yy0\ov,  P  .  .  . 
13U  '666,' almost  all. 

'616,'  C  11  (MSS  qnoted  by  betuens). 

•Of.  further : '  id  vtrius,  mod  prim,'  called  by  De»n  Bnrgon  an 
axiom  which  holds  erery  bit  u  trn*  In  Textual  Oritiaiim  a*  io 
Donatio  Truth  (Lait  Vertn,  76).  ^. 

t  How  dangeroDi  an  eclectic  coune  I*  may  be  eeen  from  the 
lateat  reoenabn  of  the  NT,  that  of  B.  Waia,  wtio  reads  in  Lk  Si 
wXiifim  U>  (dimtnntiTe,  and  as  Mooad  «wd)k  a  raMUnr 
which  nona  ol  our  witneaaaa  often— 

MD  .  .  .  W«  rJuia. 

B  .  .  .  wXim 
AO*  wKu^ft*. 
tlntheflntUneU  pot  the  reading  adopted  In  the  test  by 
WH.  OnlyaaeleotiOttOt  tlMWitDeSMS  Is  givw.  ohielly  undal 
MSS. 


22"  xKifovrtt  ris  eroXAs  ai^wr,  KA  .  .  . 

TOioSyra  t4j  ivToXdti  ai>rau,  Q  .  .  . 
But  as  in  Rev.  the  documents  are  rare,  it  ta  ol 
greater  importance  to  quote  from  other  booka— 

Hk    «»  ihripn,  KBL. 

iirotti,  almost  aO. 
Lk    3"  'Iw/SiiX,  K»BD»(«^i,xy. 

'lit^ifi,  the  rest. 
lCol3^  Kavg(4<rwM<u,  KAB  17.* 

KavBitaoiiai  (-»-),  the  Teat. 
He     8^  X<ip<n,  almost  all. 

Xu/><t,  M  67^  mentioned  by  OiigoQ 
1  Ti   4"  dTMrifA/ieffo,  K*AC. 

ittiSiibiuea,  t^h. 
IP     1"  <nropoj,  BKL. 

<p$opas,  KAC. 
8  P    £1*  iSiKoi/uyoi,  K'BP. 

K*AG  .  .  . 

„      dxdroui,  KA«C. 

dTdrwt,  A'B. 
Jude    »  iyixM,  KBKL. 

drdToii  AC.t 
„       "  oOt  itif  iXe&Tt .  .  .  otHSi  Atare,  KB  (witl 
minor  variations). 
o6t  Si  iMfxere  .  .  .  oOt  ii  iKtairi,  K.\ 

(i)  Of  the  second  class  comparo— 

Mk  3*  Tupiiati,  almost  all. 

vtKpilxrti,  D,  old  lat.  sj/i*. 

•  WH  adduce  for  thli  reading  alw  Caement  of  Alexandria 
tlf.imyifMmii  Juui  i  tart  x<'Ain>  (aae  above,  p.  7S6X 

im  mmi  iltXt  rmfmiiitU  ti  rSfm,  'tm  mmaxImiTm,  'far  to  th* 
paraUeiim  to ni  xiiXiw»  motet  it  iMWMarv  to  nad;  Uamit 
txtanl  MS  has  ««k»i«t<m.'  As  the  paaaagela  of  primary  import- 
ance, the  present  writer  oonsulted  Uie  future  editor  ot  the 
works  ot  Clement  (tor  the  Berlin  edition).  Dr.  Stiiblin,  who  does 
not  think  this  change  JusUfled,  pointing  to  the  preceding  fiSj; 
ti,  which  refers  to  a  violent  martyrdom.  We  may  refer  turthet 
to  Clement,  SSSIt.,  where  Clement,  after  several  references  to 
1  Co  IS,  mentions  examples  ot  heathen  who  endured  the  flr« 
(Postumus,  Anaxarches),  and  goes  on  to  say :  tutu  ii  ixmtifm 
Mi,  .  .  .  rS  wxpfiy^i  Uftirf  in^  .  .  .  rmk  kmM  iwmftmlim 

ixiri*'  tinuuiMK.   Here  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  I  Oo 

1S>  as  well  as  to  Mt  10*i.   

t  Here,  as  in  Lk  3»,  1  Co  IS>,  the  dedsiott  ol  ssemi 
Influenced  by  their  predilection  tor  KB.  To  what  Is  remarked 
(IntTod.  p.  824  It.)  on  these  two  passages  add  the  following: 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  ot  the  relation  ot  S  Peter  to  Jude, 
it  neems  clear  (1)  that  the  reading  must  be  Ou  satns  in  both 
Epistles,  either  iriTH  or  iymru4t ;  the  one  Epistle  quoting  from 
the  other— Peter  from  Jude,  or  Jude  from  Peter.  (2)  To  the 
present  writer,  at  least,  it  Is  clear  that  irimt  is  the  true 
reading.  The  apparatus  of  Tischendorf  is  very  misleading,  as 
the  translation  of  Jerome  (eomiima  in  Peter,  epute  in  Jode) 
testifies  in  both  cases  tor  innu  >  diversions,  paattanca.  Ct. 
in  Jude  the  reading  limmi  In  cod.  66i> :  Protev.  Jacobi,  6. 1 : 
tmXAftn  xiri'  i  7.  2  (ood.  L) :  ik  rximt  svnr-peeudo-MattUaa 
&  tad  solatium;  8irl4l<  iwinim  ^  let  thy  soul 

tare  delicately'  (Taylor,  Hab.  p3fl) ;  Syriao  'JTB  (lit.><v«<«)  for 
in  the  ProtevangeUum.    Bigg  (CbmnwnCar*,  IMH, 
pp.  £12,  282,  SSS)  declares  In  both  placas  to  be  tlM  light 

reading,   

t  Here  WH  remark :  'The  smooth  reading  of  A,  etc.,  ha»  every 
appearance  of  being  a  correction  of  the  dittlcult  double  Own  ol 
M  and  B.  .  .  .  Some  primitive  error  evidently  aSecta  the  pas- 
sage. Perhar*  the  first  iM«n  ...  is  intrusiTa.'  Ct^  on  this 
vcme,  the  elaborate  paper  by  B.  A.  Falconer  in  the  Exvoiifor, 
Sept.  1901 ;  but  note  that  the  Didadit,  or,  rather,  the  still  oMer 
writing  which  forms  the  basis  ot  the  first  part  ot  the  Didaehe, 
clearly  testifies  tor  Uiyrin.  In  the  only  extant  US  ot  Uie 
Didaehe,  it  is  true,  At  fit  Utinu  has  fallen  out.  in  its  UUn 
text  also  AxxA  iSr  iiXt  Myiui  before  It  wad  nfiti  St  wftni^ 
after  it ;  but  after  the  JipottoUe  Canons  (Greek  and  Syriac)  we 
must  read  in  the  Didaehe  rurimt  wirtm  Mfm,  «<< 
lUt  b^iyln  <»t  W  Ui<irw>,  wtfi  ii  it  I'P'r'iif,  •«  " 
irif  T<i>  •fivxi'  '^e  passage  seems  one  ot  the  best  examnlea 
ot  the  value  ol  quotations,  and  yet  the  latest  commentator  does 
not  oven  quote  It  (Bigg),  and  Flalconer  declared  that  nothing 
can  be  made  ot  me  supposed  reference  in  the  Didaehe  oo 
the  question  wfaathar  there  are  threa  or  two  dauaea  In  tbs 
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Mt  17*  JXiTOTtortai',  KB  cnrs.  Byr"  .  .  , 

ivurrlttii,  CDEF  .  .  .  it  vg  .  .  . 

(e)  Of  the  third  for  additiona,  omiasioii*,  and 

trauspositioDs — 

Mt  6*  i  ipr/ifbixerot      iSt\^  a^O,  KB. 
+  €/«f,  most.* 
25>  raO  Pvn^Uov,  KBC  .  .  . 

+itoJ  r^t  riit4m,VX*Z  .  .  .  latt 
■yi*"  vg  hi,  with  the  remark  of  Thomas  that  'the 
bride '  18  not  fonnd  in  all  copies,  especially  not  in 
the  'Alexandrian ' ;  see  on  the  importance  of  this 
difference  for  the  explanation  of  the  parable  a 
paper  of  A.  HUgenfeld  in  ZWTh,  xliv.  (1901) 
pp.  545-653. 

It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  doxology  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  end  of  Mark,  1  Jn  5'. 
Transpositions — 

Jn  Y^-S"  stands  after  Lk  21"  in  the  oloaely- 
related  MSS  13-69-124-346,  the  principal  members 
of  the  so-called  Ferrar  group. 

In  Romans  'the  great  doxology'  (IS*-")  is 
found  also  after  14^*  in  AP  6,  17,  here  alone  in  the 
'Syrian'  text  (Greek,  Gothic,  and  Syriac).  On 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  this 
fact,  see  WH,  Appendix,  Lightfoot,  Bibl.  Ett. 
287  ff.,  and  Zahn,  Evnleitung,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  Fr.  Spitta,  Untersuch.  vher  den  Brief 
det  Paulu*  an  die  Jldmer  (Zur  Getch.  und  Litt.  des 
Urchri^tentumt,  iiL  1,  1901).  Textual  criticism 
here  passes  over  into  higher  criticism.  Cf.,  further, 
B.  W.  Bacon,  'The  Doxology  at  the  end  of 
Romans'  {JBL  xviii.  167-176).t 

These  examples  show  that,  according  to  WH 
at  least,  K  and  B,  and  especially  the  combination 
KB,  have  preserved  in  most  cases  tlie  true  reading. 
But  WH  came  to  this  decision  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  readings,  but  led  by 
their  important  principle :  Knowledge  of  doemnenU 
should  precede  final  judgment  of  readings  (|  38) ; 
and :  All  trustworthy  restoration  of  corrupted  t^ets 
is  founded  on  the  study  of  their  history,  that  is, 
of  the  relations  of  descent  or  alfinity  which  con- 
nect the  several  doonments  (§  49).  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  principle,  and  may  be  called 
the  historical  or  genealogical  method  of  textual 
criticism.  It  consists  in  the  attempt  to  retrace  the 
history  of  the  text  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  which  it  has  taken,  from  recent  times 
backwards,  step  by  step,  if  possible  to  the  very 
originaL   In  many  oases  (compare  the  Heb.  OT 


*  To  the  witnene*  tor  the  ombstoo  of  lai^  Is  to  be  added  the 
Didate€U<a  aa  edited  by  Lagarde  (p.  SS»);  the  CotutituHntu, 
U.  SS  (p.  79>i,  ed.  Lasaude,  not  mentioned  in  hia  Index),  and  tlie 
MS  of  the  Didaiealla  published  by  Un.  Oibaon  in  the  Studia 
SinaUiai,  add  imti,  'p'N. 

t  In  a  note  at  leaat  we  may  touch  on  the  qoesUon  ot  Om- 
juttml  Emmdatim.  There  has  been  so  much  mimae  of  thia 
art,  tbat  of  late  it  haa  fallen  aamewhat  into  contempt ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  ao  many  good  docomeuta  for  the  NT 
at  onr  dispoaal,  that  ita  place  ia  very  inoonaidersble  (WH, 
H  0S-O6) ;  but  to  asy  that  Oonjectoral  Emendation  mtut  nner 
be  reaorted  to,  even  in  paaaagea  of  acknowledged  difllcnlty 
(Scrivener  <  iL  244),  or  to  aay  that  it  is  not  allowed  '  pr«ter  de 
I'esprit  it  i'Eaprit  aaint'  (Lagrange,  Semie  Bibliaue,  1900,  206),  Is 
to  go  too  tar.  The  reading  ^tUri  of  the  TB  In  Ja  4>  aeema  to  be 
a  conjecture  of  Emsniiis  put  forward  in  hia  aecond  edition ; 
ixMirfau-n,  mentioned  by  WH  among  theauspected  readings.  Is 
a  conjecture  of  Nosselt,  approved  by  J.  O.  VoUgraff  (,d»  tribus 
loeit  tnUrpolatit  in  Evangetio  ueunlvm  Maram,  Hnemoayne, 
1901, 14S-K1).  When  the  preaent  writer  hit  upon  the  reading 
M  ir»n>  instead  ot  iri  rnn  or  Wi  rkcltn  (Bev  18'^  received  into 
the  text  by  Baljon,  it  waa  by  mere  oonjectare,  thoviigh  it  was  con- 
firmed atterwordi  by  the  reading  luper  man  of  Primaaius  (the 
confusion  of  witrm  and  nfcM  la  very  common,  aee  Eus.  HB  iv.  16, 
V.  IR,  23).  Baljon's  edition  give*  a  convenient  ooUeotlon  ot  the 
oonjeoturea  of  bla  oonntrymen.  Fr.  Blaaa  received  intothe  text 
of  his  Ecangeiium  uamdum  MaUluam  am  taria  UctbmU 
defeetu  (Lipue,  1901)  7  conjectural  emendations,  marking  them 
with  a  star  (*) :  7»  rfrinim,  10S  twin  rm,  17*'  Mn,  22^1 
M  (tor  iwrr^TMX  251  fxmfin  ....  KlXtCf,  MM  Jpt  for 
Umn,  27<s  iL{>i««w/.  Ot  remarkable  rMKlingB  ol  this  aditioa 
note  mtflm  tor  2^fl^u^^  (a  oompM*  ooUaaoB  fli  It  St  tha 
•od  of  the  8rd  ed.  ofJiaatle'i  Or.  TuL). 
VOL.  IV.— 47 


and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics)  the  scantiness 
of  our  materiala  does  not  allow  of  such  a  method ; 
in  the  case  of  the  KT  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
made  difficult  by  the  wealth  of  materials  and 
the  complicated  character  which  this  history 
must  have  had.  And  the  CTeat  question  of 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  NT  at  present  is, 
whether  the  study  of  its  history  led  WH  to  cor- 
r^t  conclusions.  Only  the  principal  results  can 
be  mentioned  here :  for  all  piarticulars  see  vol.  ii. 
of  their  great  edition,  or  the  Appendix  of  their 
manual  edition. 

This  study  led  them  to  recognize  (I)  that  the 
text  of  Chrysostom  and  other  Syrian  Fathers  of 
the  4th  cent,  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
common  late  text  (§  130).  This  text  must  be  due 
to  a  '  recension '  in  the  strict  sense,  with  an  elabor- 
ateness which  implies  deliberate  criticism  (S  185). 
This  part  of  their  theory  is  very  generally  accepted, 
exce^  by  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  text, 
likelSnrgon  and  Ed.  Miller.  But,  further,  WH 
believed  themselves  able  to  distinguish  (2)  an 
Alexandrian  text,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
which  are  said  to  be  temperate  forms  of  incipient 
paraphrase  and  of  skilful  assimilation,  with  carOhil 
attention  to  language,  and  without  bold  para- 
phrase or  interpolation  from  extraneous  sources 
(§§  181-184) ;  (3)  a  Western  text,  not  limited  to  the 
West,  but  widely  used ;  not  single  and  created  at 
once,  but  various  and  progressive,  with  its  two 
chief  characteristics,  boldness  of  paraphrase  and 
readiness  to  adopt  extraneous  matter ;  represented, 
especially  by  codex  D,  Old  Latin  MSS,  but  also  ' 
the  Old  Synao  (§§  170-176) ;  finally  (4)  the  neutral 
and  comparatively  pore  text,  to  be  discovered, 
especially  byconiparison  of  K  and  B,  the  anoestrie* 
of  which  WH  believe  to  have  been  separate  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  so  that  an  exceptional  parity  ol 
text  would  be  found  in  readings  common  to  KB.* 

1 297:  one  of  thna  attanutivaa  omit  be  tnie;  alther  the 
respeoUva  anceatrtea  of  K  and  B  moit  have  diverged  from  a 


non  parent  extremely  near  the  apoatolio  autogi»pha : 
Or,  it  their  ooncoidant  readings  were  really  derived  trom  a 
single  not  remote  MS,  tbat  MS  must  Itaelf  have  been  ol  the 
very  highest  antiquity ; 

Or,  lastly,  such  single  not  remote  MS  must  have  inherltad  ita 
text  from  an  ancestry  wliich,  at  each  of  Ita  atagea,  liad  wjoyed 
a  singular  immtmity  trom  corruption. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  theory  about  the  text 
of  the  NT  pat  forward  in  the  19th  cent,  as  the 

*  As  examplea  ot  Important  or  Intereating  readings  atteated 
by  MB,  but  lost  from  the  texta  of  all  other  extant  uncials,  WB 
quote  ({  304),  «.a.,  Mt  i»  omission  ot  ibfi,  I0>  Sniimf  (saa  art. 
ThaddsdsX  li"ifym  tor  rixnn,  Mk  9V  omission  of  ami  >«rt«>, 
16^»  omission,  Eph  ll  omission  ot  i>  "Bflr^ 

WH  do  not,  ot  course,  deny  the  presence  ot  wrong  readings 
in  MB  (see  i  SOS),  still  less  in  M  or  B,  but  they  are  slow  to  adnow. 
ledge  them.  Cif .  their  note  on  Mt  27^,  which  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, an  Intrusion  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  'Two  supposi- 
tiona  alone  are  compatible  with  the  whole  evidence.  First,  tha 
words  may  belong  to  the  genuine  text  of  the  extant  term  ol 
Mt.  .  .  .  Or,  aeoimdly,  they  may  be  a  very  early  interpolation.' 
They  are  extant  in  MBci,  etc  WH  included  them  within 
double  brackets,  but  did  not  feel  Justified  in  removing  them 
trom  the  text  altogether,  and  were  not  prepared  to  reject 
altogether  the  alternative  suppceition.  Dean  Burgon,  on  tha 
other  hand,  Latt  Vtnm,  p.  80 :  'There  does  not  exist  in  tha 
whole  compass  ot  the  NT  a  more  monstrona  instance  ot  inter. 
polaUon  ...  in  defiance  of  reason  as  well  as  of  authority,'  d.  pp. 
81S-318.  Though  the  verae  is  not  attested  by  Ephraem's  Oon- 
mentaiy  on  the  Oiateasaron  or  tha  Arabic  revision  of  it,  we  sea 
no  reason  why  we  sboold  doubt  the  statement  of  the  sdxdloo 
that  the  sentence  was  preaent  lir  W  mmit  tmflmt  AmyyiXut 
^imiifr,  mmi  TarwMS  ami  iUtm  imfifm  A»<m  mipm  (cod. 
72,  wbara  AmUfia  nay  have  arisen  from  tik  I',  {.«.  twnr- 
ttifmi).  Oomp,,  further,  Hk  4>i  M  rit  ;uix»a>,  atteated  by 
MB*U-M>-846SS:  'the  concurrence  of  tour  such  dooamentary 
autbotttiea,  all  indepandent,  Impllea  the  higheat  antiquity,  the 
nnmbar  rendering  accidental  coinddenoe  very  unUlnly.''  To 
the  tour  authoritiea  quoted  by  WH  is  to  be  added  a  fifth,  X  and 
Just  on  that  account  it  beooues  more  likely  that  tha  odnddenca 
is  acoidentel ;  oomp.  He  7>  Si,  rejeotad  in  aptta  at  KABCD ; 
as  tha  addltiaa  tt  am)  ti  xi—mh  >piiat<^iii  ia  B  and  Ita 
omiasian  in  v.f 
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result  of  its  study  during  thirty  years.  Fifteen 
^ears  after  its  first  publication  the  then  surriv- 
ing  editor  brouclit  out  a  new  edition  with  some 
Supplementary  Notes,  required  by  the  discovery  of 
fresh  documents,  especially  the  Syriao  palimpsest 
from  Sinai;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  no 
aryuTnents  had  been  advanced  against  their  general 
principles  which  were  not  fully  considered  by 
themselves  in  the  long  course  of  their  work,  and, 
in  their  judgment,  dealt  'with  accurately.  And  in 
their  Introduction  itself  it  is  declareil  (§  105) : 
'  Nothing  can  well  be  less  probable  than  the  dis- 
oovenr  <h  cursive  evidence  suificiently  important 
to  afiect  present  conclusions  in  more  than  a  handful 
of  passages,  much  leas  to  alter  present  interpreta- 
tions of  relations  between  the  existing  documents.' 
Again,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  on  the  '  Con- 
ditions of  further  improvement  of  the  text' (371- 
374)  they  wrote :  '  It  would  be  an  illusion  to  anti- 
cipate important  changes  of  text  from  any  acquisi- 
tion of  new  documents,'  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  conviction  that  no  trustworthy  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  except  in  accordjance  with 
the  leading  principles  of  their  method ;  further, 
'  that  the  general  course  of  future  criticism  must 
be  shaped  by  the  happy  circumstance  that  the 
fourth  oentoiy  has  bequeathed  to  us  two  MSS,  of 
which  even  the  less  incorrupt  must  have  been  of 
exceptional  pnritj  among  its  own  contemporaries, 
and  which  rise  into  greater  prominence  of  char- 
acter the  better  the  early  history  of  that  text  be- 
oomee  known.' 

The  present  'writer  is  not  prepared  to  contradict 
these  statements.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  growing  doubt  whether 
the  importance  of  the  so-caUed  Western  variations 
has  not  been  underrated  and  the  purity  of  the  text 
of  KB  overrated.*  See,  besides  the  contributions 
of  Fr.  Blass  of  Halle,  the  latest  statement  by 
C.  H.  Tomer  in  JThSt,  iiL  3,  p.  Ill  f. :  '  If  the 
antboritv  for  the  words  of  the  jBvangelists  is  to 
be  songnt  primarily  or  even  partially  from  the 
"  Western '  text,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  pro- 
blem lies  before  us  which,  if  it  may  well  call  forth 
all  the  energies  of  Christian  scholars,  'will  make 
heavy  caUa  alike  on  their  patience,  their  caution, 
and  their  courage.' t 

The  other  question  ia  'whether  WH  estimated 
the  testimony  of  KB  correctly.  What  if  KB  or 
their  ancestors  were  not  separated  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  but  one  codex  was  influenced  by  the 
other?  WH  were  inclined  to  believe  that  B  was 
written  at  Rome,  and  that  all  its  ancestors  may 
have  been  there,  while  to  K  thev  ascribed  an 
Egyptian  origin.  Tischendorf,  on  tne  other  hand, 
believed  he  could  demonstrate  that  one  and  the 
same  copyist  worked  at  both  MSS.  Quite  recently 
the  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that  B  originated 
onderuie  influence  of  Athanasius  (Rahlfs,  Nestle, 
Zahn),  and  is  perhaps  the  very  copy  which  was 
procured  by  Athanasius  for  Constans.  If  so,  it  is  a 
question  how  an  exceptional  purity  can  have  been 
handed  down  till  that  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  foot  would  explain  bow  B  seems  to  have  left 
no  children ;  the  private  copy  of  an  emperor  would 
not  be  given  out  that  other  MSS  might  be  copied 
from  it  t  certainly  not  at  first.   It  is  at  all  events 


*  Km  Bnnon  «pMk«  tevoonUr  ot  D,  deaplto  of  Ita  muiy 
'monitrk  potlua  quam  vute  IwUobm'  (La$t  TmlM  Vertf  nt 
Uairk,p.m- 

t  There  b«a  )ast  •ppeared  tlie  Pn 
takdng  ot  Prot.  H.  Ton  Soden  ot 

Nmm  Tatamenttt  in  iAnr  altntm  tmiehbartn  Texttiutatt 


IS  of  the  ereat  under- 
erlln:  Die  Sihri/tm  de» 


htrgetUlU  a^^fGmnd  tAfW  TtxtgttchichUi  Berlin,  A.  Duncker, 
t  Tolt.— 2S2S  Oodioe*  have  been  examined,  464  more  Uian  are 
manUoned  by  Oregoiy,  with  the  reanlt  that  the  text  ot  KB  Is 
bald  to  be  decidedly  that  ot  a  reoeniion,  not  the  neutral  or 
original,  ai  WU  believed.  This  forthcoming  edition  will  benoa- 
forward  foima  naw  atartlilg-poliit  [S4th  Uaroh  U(Bl 


strange  that  no  MS  seems  to  have  been  found  aa 
vet  'which  might  l>e  pronounced  with  certainty  to 
have  been  copied  from  B.*  In  some  books  of  tlie 
OT  K  and  B  have  an  almost  identical  text;  in 
others  they  present  na  with  quite  different  recen- 
sions ;  in  the  Book  of  Judges  B  contains  a  vendon 
not  quoted  by  the  Alexandrian  Fathers  from  tlw 
2nd  to  the  4tii  cent.  (Clement,  Origen,  Didymns), 
but  for  the  first  time  by  Cyril,  which  therefore 
some  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
Hesychius.  In  the  NT  it  is  easier,  aa  Burgon 
stated,  'to  find  two  consecutive  verses  in  which 
the  two  MSS  differ  the  one  from  tihe  other,  than 
two  consecutive  verses  in  which  they  entirely 
agree.'  But  thb,  instead  of  sensibly  detracting 
from  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  their  evidence,  aa 
Borgon  believed,  on  the  contrary  enhances  it 
where  they  agree.  It  is  intelligible  that^  as  long 
as  cod.  B  8t^)d  alone  among  extant  MSS  in  the 
omission  of  Mk  16''''>,  scholars  were  slow  to  follow 
it ;  even  after  K  had  come  to  ita  support,  Bni^n 
was  not  justified,  but  might  be  excused  for  coming, 
after  an  mvestigation  of  more  than  250  pagea,  to 
the  conclusion  'that  ood.  B  and  cod.  K  must  be 
henceforth  allowed  to  be  »n  one  more  terioutjMX' 
ticular  untrustworthy  and  erring  witnesses,  "rney 
have  beeu  convicted,  in  fact,  of  l>earing  false 
witness  in  respect  of  St.  Mark  le*-",  where  their 
evidence  had  been  hitherto  reckoned  upon  'with 
the  most  nndoubting  confidence.'  f  But  now,  since 
F.  C.  Conybeare  found  in  1893  tlie  Armenian 
manuscript  which  between  v.-'  and  v.'  has  the  worda 
'  Ariston  eritzou,'  i.e.  of  the  '  Presbyter  Arist[i]on  * 
(see  the  facsimile  in  Swete's  Commentary  and  in 
Introd.  pi.  ix),  and  has  preserved  even  the  name  of 
the  man  to  whom  (directly  or  indirectly)  we  owe  the 
longer  conclusion  of  the  Second  (jospel,  no  reason- 
able doubt  is  any  longer  possible.  Therefore  in 
this  important  case  KB  turn  out  to  be  our  best 
'Witnesses  among  extant  MBS.  This  awakens,  of 
course,  a  strong  prejudice  in  their  favour.  But 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  '  Western  non- 
interpolations  '  ?  and  the  other  places  where  D 
alone  seems  to  have  preserved  the  original  read- 
ing? See  WH,  §S  240-242, 283.  Certain  apparently 
Western  '  omissions '  are  shown  by  their  internal 
character  to  be  original,  t.e.  non-interpolations; 
that  is  to  say,  only  those  Western^  documents  re- 
mained free  from  interpolations  which  found  their 
way  into  all  other  documenta.  Their  presence  in 

•  The  reading  ^wifS>  (He  1»  for  fipm),  which  is  atteeted  by 
Tiscliendorf  onlv  from  B*,— a  second  hand  changed  it  Into  fipm. 
a  third  restored  It,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  iitmeurrmn  mml 
Ktuu,  T*  wmXmitft  /Ail  ^c4nM-W«i, — has  now  bean  found  in  ao 
Egyptian  treatise  (aas  J.  A.  Bobinaon,  TmU  and  Studiu,  v.  t. 

It  Is  a  great  drawback  that  our  critical  editions  do  not  pennlt 
of  an  eanr  glance  over  the  differences  of  these  prlodpal  USS ; 
there  iBHanseirsedltion(A'7'<^ixai:  Antigmtrimonm  eodieiM 
teztut  in  ordinem  paralUlum  dispot. :  notat  orit.  tt  ooUationem 
Cod.  Sinaitid  adjteU  Ed.  H.  BannU,  Oxonli.S  vols.,  1864,  6St 
sh.),  and  now  that  of  Schjott  (ATI*  graee  ad  fdem,  (sMtum 
eettultMiiRarum  rteognnSt  fumon  variantn  heUonu  «■ 
edittonifrus  BUalriana  s(  lYMsndoijIana  lutiunM,  Haonla, 
1897). 

t  This  conviction  as  refiards  B  areas  from  the  tact,  lint 


pointed  out  in  its  importance  by  Burgon,  that  the  scribe  ot  B, 
after  ending  the  Gospel  with  v.>  in  the  second  column  of  a  psga, 
has,  contrary  to  his  custom,  left  the  third  or  remaining  column 


blank,  evidently  because  one  or  other  of  the  two  subsequent 
endings,  and  apparently  the  longer  ot  the  Taxtoa  Beo«>tua,  was 
known  to  him  personally,  while  he  did  not  find  it  in  tho 
exemplar  which  be  was  copying.  That  the  aame  scribe,  by 
retaining  on  the  margin  the  secuooal  Bgursa  In  the  Epistles  ol 
Paul,  has  preserved  lor  us  the  knowledge  that  the  Epistle  to 
tbe  Hebrews  had  formerly  a  different  poaitlon  from  what  it  has 
now  in  B,  may  be  mentioned  here  with  due  thanks  to  him,  and 
aa  proof  how  the  mallest  particnlan  may  be  ot  impottanca  la 
tMctual  criticism.  IhatlntheOTpsvtoneolthesoribeowaoia 

tbe  habit  ot  using  tor  the  name  Ir^wiH  the  abbrerlatko  ieX, 
the  other  VH,  enabled  E.  Abbott  to  reoognlxe  their  dlffersn* 
hands  without  even  ssaing  the  oodex,  while  the  Boman  editor* 
were  not  able  to  diaosn  it  tram  the  handwilting  which  lay 
before  them. 
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erui  ^-he  best  of  these  docnments  appeared  to  WH 
inch  <ui  extrsordinary  phenomenon  that  they  were 
led  to  the  thonght— worked  out  later  by  Blass 
— that  'the  Western  and  the  non- Western  texts 
started  respectively  from  afirtt  and  a  second  edition 
of  the  Gospels,  both  concavably  apostolic'  WH 
decided  finally  to  leave  them  in  the  text,  but  to 
mark  them  by  doable  brackets  [  ].  Apart  from 
the  singnlar.  addition  to  Mt  27^  (see  above,  p. 
737'*  n.),  these  Western  non-interpolations  are  aU 
found  in  the  last  three  chapters  of  Luke  (22'*'- 
24<- 1>-  u-  K.  40.  u.  n^^ 

Of  other  places  where  D  alone  (or  nearly  alone) 
seems  to  have  preserved  the  original  reacting,  B. 
Weiss  mentions  {Die  vier  Evangelien,  pp.  48,  180) 
Mk  13"  the  omission  of  ^vdixptoTM  ni,  and  the 
reading  rot^ourM'  for  i^mav,  Lk  12"  v&t  o0rt 
rtiBet  oBrt  vfalytt,  Mk  8>*  «tc. 

In  his  Philologiea  taera  (1896)  the  present  writer 
pointed  out  other  passages  of  this  Kind,  e.g.  Mt 
0*  rplr  i/i&t  &vol{ai  OT^ita  instead  of  cUrfjirat 
a^ir :  26"  ifioid^ti  for  SifKir  <re  roui;  Lk  IS"*  iirra- 
rKarlora,  etc.  Blass  has  received  a  great  deal  into 
his  edition  of  St.  Matthew  (1901).  And  the  great 
qnestion  of  the  day  is  the  weight  to  be  allowed 
to  D.  But  it  seems  that  new  materials  most 
come  to  light  before  a  decision  can  he  reached.  In 
the  meantime  the  task  will  be  (1)  to  collate  as 
many  MSS,  Versions,  and  Fathers  as  possible; 
(2)  to  collect  all  statements  of  the  Fathers  about 
what  may  be  called  ediUona  or  recensions  of  the 
NT;  (3)  to  compare  these  statements  with  the 
resnlts  of  our  collations. 

That  Marcion  edited  a  NT  (Gospel  of  Luke 
and  Epistles  of  Paul)  is  well  known.  Are  traces 
of  his  work  to  be  found  in  any  existing  MS  or  MSS  ? 
and,  if  so,  in  which  ?  Of  Tatian  we  know  not  only 
that  he  composed  his  Diatessaron,  but  also  that  he 
tampered  with  the  text  of  Paul :  roD  Si  'AroeriKov, 
fart,  ToKiiijtal  nrat  airlw  (MTo^p^u  us  iiri- 

ouwOo^licvov  airdr  riii/  TTjs  ippdffeat  rirTa^v  (Ens. 
S£l  iv.  29).  Has  the  Diaiegsaron  left  its  traces  in 
D  or  anywhere  else?  and  what  is  the  relation  of 
the  so-called  Western  text  of  the  Pauline  Epiatles 
to  Tatian?  When  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
begins  in  IK  etc. :  'Eyit  |Uv  eixiipurTC)  rif  KvpCu  ^^Av 
(v.*)  insteaa  of  Ei$x<<P<<rrv  rij!  Btn.  /uv ;  when  FG  will 
not  allow  a  ropBetr  but  only  a  iroXe/wSV  of  the 
Church  through  Saul  (Gal  I"-"),  not  a  tviuBr  but 
a  SaXovv  as  the  result  of  the  leaven  (I  Co  6',  Gal 
C),  on  which  side  is  the  '  metaphrasis,'  and  from 
whom  did  it  proceed  T  Who  were  the  6i>06So(ot  who 
took  away  (d^IXorro)  a  passage  from  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  so  that  it  is  found  only  ir  roU  iSiopSiln-on 
in-typdipMs,  in  the  'uncensured  copies'  according 
to  Epiphanius  {Ancor.  31)  ?  See  on  Lk  19". 
V  What  about  the  'Codices  quo8  a  Luciano  et 
Betychio  nuncnpatos  paacoruin  hominum  adserit 
perversa  sententia,  ^uibus  ntique  nec  in  veteri 
tMtamento  .  .  .  neo  m  novo  profuit  emendasse, 
cum  multarum  gentium  Unguis  scriptura  ante  trans- 
lata  doceat  falsa  esse  quse  addita  (cod.  E  edita) 
sunt,'  according  to  Jerome's  preface  to  his  Latin 
Gospels  t  What  about  the  '  Evangelia'  qu<B  fal- 
savit  Hesychiua  apocrypha '  in  the  so-called  Deere- 
turn  Gelatin  to  whicu  some  MSS  add  a  similar 
statement  about  Lucian. 

What  about  the  60  copies  of  the  Bible  which 
Eusebius  procured  by  order  of  Constantine  for  the 
Churches  (not of  his  'empire,'  correct  Introd.  p.  64, 
l>ut)  of  his  capital,  which  Eusebius  sent  off  ir  toXv- 
reXut  IfiKTiniyoit  rtixK'i  rptaai,  Kal  rtrpaaaij  Does 
this  mean  that  they  were  written  in  three  or  four 
columns  or  boiud  in  three  or  four  volumes  T  and 
still  more,  did  they  leave  no  traces  at  all  t  or  is  the 
Sinaiticns  really  one  of  themT  What  about  the 
recension  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  which  was  under- 
taken according  to  the  subscription  in  ood.  H, — 


its  fragments  are  now  dispersed  in  Athos,  Kiew, 
Moscow  (at  two  places),  St  Petersburg,*  Paris, 
and  Turin, — and  other  testimonies  by  a  certain 
Euthalius  (or  Euagrius)  of  Sulke  t  Basil  the  Great 
(t  379)  corrected  a  copy  with  his  own  hand :  may 
it  not  be  traced  T  His  younger  brother,  Gref^ory  of 
Nyssa,  is  the  sole  auttiority  besides  Maroion  for 
that  peculiar  form  of  the  second  petition  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer :  iXSH-u  ri  SYtof  rrtu/ul  aou  ^u'&t 
KoX  KoOapuriTu  ^i/tas.  How  did  this  creep  into 
the  oodex  604  (of  the  12th  cent.,  in  the  British 
Museum),  which  exhibits  2724  variations  from  the 
Textus  Receptus  and  270  readines  peculiar  to 
itself?  Has  the  last  word  beem  spoken  about  the 
origin  of  the  Ferrar  group  ?  Where  are  the  aeour- 
ate  copies  {iirwovScurfUra)  or  the  ancient  in  Jerusalem 
to  be  sought  for,  deposited  on  the  Holy  Mount  {ix 
tQh  ir  'ItpoaoKiiUM  ToXotiiir  dmypd^xM'  rdr  ir  t$ 
iyU^  6pei  iraceiiidruv),  with  which,  according  to 
their  sulMoription,  cod.  A  and  some  cursives  have 
been  collated  ? 

We  might  go  on  asking  such  questions, — and 
that  these  quMtions  do  not  belong  to  those  which 
a  fool  asks,  and  which  no  wise  man  answers,  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  reading  of  the  Ferrar  group  in 
Mt  1*  which  WH,  in  their  (first)  edition  did  not 
find  worth  mentioning ;  and  now  there  appears 
suddenly  an  old  Synac  fragment  from  the  far 
East,  containing  that  reading,  which  was  hitherto 
known  onlv  in  seme  Latin  witnesses  from  the  fax 
West,  ana  in  those  four  solitary  Greek  MSS 
written  probably  in  Cala  ria  towards  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages, — a  reading  which  seems  to  have 
some  connexion  with  the  very  composition  of  tha 
First  (JospeL 

'Criticism,'  said  Ph.  Schaff,  in  his  excellent 
ComjKmion  to  the  Greek  Teatammt  and  the  English 
Version  (at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  Nature  and  Object  of  Textual  Criti* 
dam), — 'Criticism  is  a  dry  study.'  Dry?  Surely 
we  do  not  know  a  study  of  more  interest.  It 
requires,  it  is  true,  as  the  same  writer  said,  'an 
unusual  amount  of  patience  and  attention  to  the 
minutest  details.'  Yes,  bat  then  it  will  be  re- 
warded. 'The  smallest  particle  of  gold,'  said 
Bengel,  in  the  connexion  from  which  Weetcott- 
Hort  took  the  word  with  which  they  dosed  their 
task,  '  is  gold,  bat  we  must  not  allow  that  to  pass 
as  gold  which  has  not  been  proved.' 

'  Codicibus  emendandis  pnmitus  debet  invigilare 
sollertia  eorum  qui  scripturas  nosse  desiderant,  ut 
emendatis  non  emeudati  cedant,'  said  Augustine 
{de  Doctrina  Christiana,  iL  14,  21).  It  is  a  satis- 
faction that  in  the  same  country  in  which  and  from 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cir- 
culated, for  almost  a  century,  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  Textus  Receptus  of  Elzevir- 
Stephen-Erasmus,  the  most  decideiil  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fulfil  the  task  imposed  by  these  words 
of  Augustine,  to  fulfil  the  command  of  one  greater 
than  Augustine, — the  word  of  St.  Panl,  virra  tma- 
lidl'tre,  r6  KoKir  Karixtrt  (1  Th  5"),  or  of  the  Master 
Himself,  though  it  is  not  recorded  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  present  New  Testament  s  yUmrtt  Sin/wt 

LmunmB  aks  Asdksda.— (1)  Ob  the  hlstoir  of  tii*  Priated 
Text,  which  uemed  unneoeaaary  hen,  aee  WH,  {{ 15-18, 2M-2M 
(Mill,  Btntley,  Bengcl,  Semler,  Orieabaoh,  Hug,  Loohnuum, 
TiMhendorf,  Tregellcs) ;  ScrlTener-HiUer^,  U.  177-MS;  P. 
Sobaff,  Companion  to  tli»  Qrttk  Tutamait  and  tht  EnglitK 
Vtrtim*,  1892 ;  S.  P.  Tregellea,  Aeeoimt  qf  tht  Printtd  Ttaet  qf 
the  Qrttk  UT,  1864 ;  Notle,  Intndwtion,  L  pp.  1-27 ;  E.  Sena, 
Bibtiothtea  Noei  Ttitamenti  Qrad,  euivi  tammes  omntt .  .  . 
ouotguot  rtptriri  potumnuU  eoUegit  digtiiU  iOtotrMit,  BniDS- 
Tiga,  1872.f 

*  One  leaf  at  St.  Petersboig  is  do  longer  extent,  bat  Hi 
tents  may  be  read  by  the  minor  on  the  oppoeito  pace,  oa  whlob 
It  is  impresMd. 

t  Juscioe  murt  be  done  at  least  la  a  footnote  to  the  editioa 
(not  mentioned  Iqr  ScrtrcgMr  or  Nestle)  ot  U.  Banraod 
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(S)OntheMSSaeetheIJUntunqiiotcdiniii(nxI.  pp.  80, 82, 
«.;.  Oh.  F.  Sitterley,  Praxis  in  Mamueriptt  tj  Hu  Gntk  Tuta- 
fntrU.  The  mechanieal  and  liUrarf  pnoatet  involved  in  tiuir 
vritino  and  pretmation.  With  table  of  USS  and  thirteen 
lacsimile  pUtef,  Mew  York  [1898].— On  the  Autographi  add  the 
■tatement  that  aoooidioK  to  the  Acta  Joannit  (eoL  Zahn)  the 
^poetle  dictated  his  Ooqwl  to  Prochoni*  In  two  days  and  lix 
boun,  to  be  written  oo  pMCfament.— K.  Lake,  Text  i/  the  Smn 
Testament  (Oxford  Obnrch  Text-Books),  1900 ;  M.  Lundberg, 
Xya  Te$taimmtttU  text.  Land,  liOt.  —  FattimiUt  of  Biblicai 
Mamueriptt  <i»  CA«  BriUA  Mvman,  edited  by  F.  Ct.  Kenyon, 
London,  1901,  toL,  ct.  the  (ame  •athor'*  Handbook  to  th*  TeatwU 
Critieim  <if  the  NT,  London,  1801 ;  John  W.  Butgon,  Th»  LaH 
Twelve  Vertet  of  Oi»  Ooepel  aeeording  to  St.  Mark,  vindicated 
againit  reemtt  erUieal  ohjecton  and  e$tiMithed.  With  iMy 
fbnilei  of  codex  K  and  codex  L,  Qxl.  and  Lond.  1871. 

On  cod.  O.  Sea  on  the  Italian  origin  of  codex  Bene,  K. 
LAke  and  F.  B.  Brightman  (JThSt,  L  Ml,  44fi,  464) ;  J.  R.  Harria, 
The  Annatatort  of  the  Codex  Beza,  London,  1901.  The  reaaona 
which  make  againat  the  theory  of  BUn,  that  O  preserved  for 
Act*  a  tint  reoension,  are  said  (ISxpoi.  Tivut,  xlit.  06)  to  be  best 
snmmfid  up  In  an  appendix  to  the  new  edition  (1900)of  Mr.  Page's 
.ieteOUomiUan). 

On  tb«  new  Pnipl*  MS  from  Binope  see  H.  Omont,  'Notioe 
■or  on  trte  anden  mannanrit  Krae  de  l'£vangile  d«  saint  Hatthien 
en  ondales  d'or  sur  pardiemin  poorprt  et  omA  de  miniature*' 
. . .  Paris,  1900(^oUi)M<t£WnriUkXXxri.;  lAJThSt,  ii.  690ff.X 
On  the  leaf  found  in  Bnaia  see  Atad.  dee  Inter.,  8  t6v.  and  29 
man  190L— Conti-Bsirini,  'L'araiuilo  d'oro  di  Dabra  Libanoa' 
(HendieonU  dei  Zifneei,  vol.  x.  S,  6,  pp.  177-219  (not  seenj).  A 
fragment  of  Jn  1*->l>  S"-"  has  been  published  by  F.  O.  BurUtt 
and  Mrs.  Gibson  In  Studia  £Kha<(i«,  ix.  p.  46t 

Curtioet :  J.  E.  Harris,  Further  Btttardut  into  tlu  Hiitory 
t)  the  Ferrar  Ormia,  London,  190a  On  sr.  47  and  e7a>l,  SflS, 
■eeF.aBurUttin72%»rLfl20t. 

As  to  ths  aat  <tf  Cfcurek  Ltttoni,  Job  nm  nnd  In  ths  'Oreat 
Wwk'  as  earbr  as  the  time  of  Origen. 

Yeniant!  On  the  use  of  two  languages  in  the  Service  see  the 
Itinemry  of  Sylvia  Aquitana  fln  Jerusalem) ;  the  Sacramentary 
of  Senpion  A  Thmuls  UThSt,  L  tU,).— Latin :  F.  O.  Burliitt, 
on  the  sg«  o(  eodex  Bobtdensis  k  (Cambridge  Univ.  Reporter, 
6th  March  1901  ;rathsrof  the  4th  than  {th  or  eth  cent.):  the  Hune 
author  doul>ts  more  and  mora  whether  there  was  a  Latin  Version 
In  the  time  before  Oyprian  {JThSt,  L  627),  and  flnda  an  early 
Latin  text  of  the  DuUetturon  as  one  of  the  constituent 
eleuenta  of  the  mixed  and  curious  text  of  o  (TSt,  vil.  2,  p.  46). 
On  the  influence  of  the  Ootbic  Version  on  /(brixieiisis)  see  F.  C. 
BurMtt  iJThSt,  L  129  tf.)  and  Pr.  KauSnuum  (Zeittehrift  /fir 
deutteht  PhUoUgie^tA.  xxxiv.) ;  see  also  J.  Heidenrelch,  Der 
neiUt^amtnUient  Text  bei  Cyprian  verglichen  nut  dtm  Vut- 
gatattxt,  Bamberg,  1900.  Egyptian :  U.  Hyyemat,  '  Un  frag- 
ment in6dit  de  la  venlon  sahidlque  du  NT'  (Eph  1<^2^)  bi 
AS,  April  1900,  248-268.  On  middle-Egyptian  see  W.  E  Oram 
in  JThSt,  L  4iefr.,  and  ISejv.  Exploration  Fund  Bcport  for 
1899-1900, 1000-1901. 

Quotationi:  On  the  liberties  taken  by  copyists  and  editors. 
In  a  quotation  from  Ht  2in  Hippolytus  (ed.  LagardeoNloe- 

fhorus),  138, 16,  has  rfSm ;  ed.  Achelis,  1,  2,  pp.  fS,  4,  Uximt. 
n  the  Chronioon  of  Georglos  Hamartolos  a  rq>brt  of  Papias  on 
the  end  of  John  the  Evangelist  is  preserved ;  '  26  M£S  writs  i> 
u^,>v  ttn#«4>«T»,  one  LMprupim  jmt^Wm.' 

The  dictum  agraphum  of  Ac  203>  reads  in  the  ApottoKo 
Conitilutiontf  in  one  class  of  witnesses :  inJ  mmi  i  mifft  itt^ 

mmi  ykf  upnriu  riXit  vr'  uirtS'  Oimi  tm  ix^unt ;  In  the  Other : 
ftMMifin  Im  iititm /4£>Xn  i  kmfMfiiiu,,  Mml  riXa  ilil^mxet 
tlpttrm'  e&m,  etc 

On  the  talsiilcaUon  of  HS8  by  heretics  see,  besides  the  noUces 
in  Introd.  p.  197  ft.,  Bartholomaiua  Germon,  Jesuita  non  indoctus 
in  OpusauJo  d«  Mtsrifttu  haretieit  Eeeleiiattieorum  Codicum 
eorrvptoribut,  part  2,  cc  8  and  9,  'ubl  de  oodidbus  MSS  Ool. 
bertino,  Oamntensi,  et  VaUoano  diaserft'  (known  to  the  present 
writer  only  from  Oss.  Oudin,  Trio*  disMrtationunt  eritioamm: 
Prima  de  codioe  US  Alexandrtno,  Lugd.  Bat.  1717,  cb.  6). 

On  Justin :  E.  Lippelt,  Qua/u»rint  Juitint  Martgrit  twfmr 
lutUifimrm  guaout  ratione  cum  forma  Bvangetiorum  tm-latina 
coheeierint,  L,  llalle,  180L 

(8)  Theory  ot  Textual  OriUdam:  Ed.  MiUer.  Tht  Pritent 
State  of  Oit  Textual  Controvtni/  rttpeMna  (As  BtHy  Ootpett, 
(1899] ;  Tht  Textual  Controvtrtg  and  the  Tventieth  Ctntury. 
1801 ;  The  Oxford  DOaU  on  tlu  Textual  Oriticitm  of  tht  ST, 
held  at  Nta  CoUtge  on  Jray  6,  vHk  a  Pr^aee  explana- 
lory  <tf  the  Rival  Syetemt,  London,  1897 ;  F.  O.  BnrUtt,  Tim 
Lecturei  on  the  Ootpelt,  Macmillan,  1901 ;  Fr.  Bhus,  Philology 
of  the  Gotpelt,  Macmllliin,  1898 ;  Q.  Salmon,  Sonu  Thoughts  on 
the  Textual  Critieism  of  the  ITT,  London,  Murray,  1897;  NicoL 
'The  Lower  OriOcism  ot  the  NT'  (Lond.  Quart.  Rev.  AprU 
1901);  Fr.  Blaas,  Notwtndigtea  und  Wert  der  TeztkritiJe  del 
Ifeuen  Tettamentt,  Vortrag,  Barmen,  1901  (popular);  Q.  L. 
Omrj,TheSvnoptie  Gospels,  with  a  ehapl»rona»t*xt.oritu)ism 


London,  1776  (Ream,  pp.  186-igoX  It  Is  the  first  edition  which 
omitted  lucji  Mt  6^,  the  first  which  made  a  more  decided  use 
of  the  codex  Beza  Cantabrigiensis  and  Olaromontanus. 

Ot  modem  editions  a  convenient  survey  Is  given  tnr  tb*  As- 
suttont  Greek  Testament,  ed.  by  B.  Fr.  Weymouth,  London, 
Stock  [1886]  (with  new  title  'cheap  edition,'  1892,  again  1896) ; 
and,  on  a  smaller  seals,  tqr  the  llT  cum  apparatu  erttteo  ex 
tditiouOut  s(  Kbrit  manu  ser^iKt  eoUetlo,  preparsd  by  ths 
prsssBt  wittsr  lor  tiM  WOrttsmiitic  BiUs  Soodstiy  ^  sd.  UOUl 


^  the  NT,  New  York,  1900;  Marvin  Vincent,  Bistory  oj 
Textual  Critieism  of  the  NT,  Macmillan,  1900.  According  tc 
StudiaJMilica,  ilL  236,  Prof.  Sanday  tiaa  liad  an  Introduction 


to  the  Textual  Critieism  of  the  NT  tot  some  time  in  prepan- 
publication  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  th* 
NT.    0.  Tischendorf,  Haben  irir  den  Sehten  Sehr0ttxt  der 


Bvatigelitten  und  Apostelt  Ldpsig,  1878  (popular),  1st  and  2nd 
ed.,  tr.  by  H.  W.  A.  Smith  in  Presbyterian  (iuarterty  and 
Princeton  Review,  Oct.  1874;  A.  N.  Jannaris,  'Misreading* 
and  Ulsrenderings  in  the  NT'  (Emiiitor,  Dea  1898,  April  and 
Aug.  1899) ;  Aug.  Pott,  Der  abemUandieehe  Text  dor  Apoetel- 
fCKhichte  und  die  Wir-QueOe,  Leipzig,  1900 ;  F.  BJass,  'Text- 


Krilische  Bemerkungen  ^ 
Schlattur  ■  Cremer,  SeitrSge  tur  Fordanmg  ehristlteher  Theo- 


Matthiius,' 


F. 

Gutersloli, 


1900  (la 


logic,  iv.  4) ;  G.  Delora,  Bisai  de  critique  du  Itxie  Jean  ISn-  it, 
Thtee,  Cahors,  1900.  A  work  is  announced  by  O.  F.  Gregory 
on  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Nat  Testament,  in  the  'Inter- 
national Theologioal  Library  saris*,'  published  by  T.  4  T.  (31aA, 
Edinburgh. 

Postscript.— th'i  article  Sykiac  Vbbsions  wm 
already  in  type  when  two  publications  came  to 
hand,  which  are  of  primary  importance  not  only 
for  the  Syriac  Versions,  but  also  for  the  Text  of 
the  Greek  Testament;  therefore  this  is  the  fit 
place  to  add  a  word  on  them.  The  one  is  a  short 
study,  the  other  a  bulky  edition.  Thev  are 
S.  Epkraim't  Quotations  from  the  Gospel,  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  F.  (jrawford  Borkitt  (Cam- 
bridge, 1901,  Texts  and  Studies,  viL  2) ;  and  Tetra- 
euan^elium  sanctum  joxta  Simplicem  Syronun 
VeiBionem  ad  fidem  Codicom,  Massone,  Editionum 
denno  recognitnm.  Lectionom  supellectilem  qoam 
oonquisirerat  Philippns  Edwardus  Pusey,  A.M., 
olim  ex  «ede  Christi,  aoxit,  digessit,  edidit  Georgioa 
HenricnsGwilliam,  S.T.B.,  (Jollesii  Hertfordiensii 
socioB.  Accednnt  Capitnlorom  >iotatio,  C!oncordi- 
arom  Tabulge,  Trandatio  Latina,  Annotationes 
(Oxonii,  1901,  xvL  608  pp.  4o). 

By  a  minute  examination  of  St.  Ephraem's  quota- 
tions from  the  Giospel— note  the  wni/M/ar— Burkitt 
not  only  proves  his  statement  i^uotea  above  (p.  047), 
that  we  can  never  trust  a  biblical  quotation  (in 
the  Roman  edition  of  Ephraem's  works)  where  it 
agrees  with  the  Peshi^ta,  but  shows  positively  that 
his  quotations  from  the  Gospel '  afford  no  proof  of 
the  use  of  the  Peshi(ta,  the  Syriac  Vulgate.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  marked  differences  be- 
tween his  (Quotations  and  the  text  contained  in 
the  (^hiretoman  MS  and  Sinaitic  palimpsest :  '  these 
differences  suggest  that  it  was  not  the  Old  Syriao 
Version  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  Evan^elion  da- 
M^harrishe,  tiiat  St  Ephraem  was  using,  but 
the  Diatessaron.'  This  suggestion  the  present 
writer  tdso  is  inclined  to  accept,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  hindrance  to  our  accepting  the  third 
suggestion,  that  the  great  event,  the  production 
and  introduction  of  the  Peshi^ta, '  took  place  soon 
after  411  A.D.  under  the  auspices  of  Rabbula,  who 
had  been  in  that  year  appointed  bishop  of  Edeasa,' 
and  that  the  words  of  his  biographer  quoted  above 
(p.  646)  contain  '  a  description  of  the  making  and 
production  of  the  Syriao  Vulgate.' 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  Peehitta  ceases  to 
be  the  queen  of  the  NT  versions,  and  loses  especi- 
ally the  importance  which  it  had  for  the  npholdera 
of  the  Textus  Beceptus,  whose  'sheet-anchor'  it  waa 
(see  above,  p.  646").  One  of  their  fundamental  argu- 
ments used  to  be :  the  theory  of  WH  cannot  be 
right ;  for  what  WH  declare  to  be  a  late  Svriaa 
recension  is  attested  already  by  the  Pesnito ; 
and  the  Peshito  was  in  use  already  by  Ephraem, 
nay,  is  a  work  of  the  2nd  cent.  Nevertheless, 
all  biblical  scholars,  and  not  the  Syriacists  only, 
will  be  thankful  to  have  at  last,  through  the 
laboniB  of  the  late  Ph.  E.  Pusey  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  work,  for  the  (Sospels  at  least,  in  the 
edition  mentioned  above,  the  most  solid  ground 
they  can  wish  for.  Forty  MSS  of  the  highest  age, 
mostly  from  the  5th  or  6tn  cent.,  have  been  collated 
— MS  4  was  written  between  630  and  640,  No.  40 
is  dated  from  648,  No.  26  from  686,  Mo.  32  from  6liV, 
No.  89  from  634 ;  neither  for  the  Greek  nor  for  the 
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Latin  MSS  hare  we  a  Bimilar  exactness  in  date. 
The  tesnlt  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  thorough  oor- 
Tohoration  of  the  printed  text ;  but  this  does  not 
diminish  onr  thankfulness  for  the  new  edition. 
For  while  hitherto  we  were  not  sure  about  the 
basis  of  the  texts  in  our  hands,  we  have  now  the 
firmest  foundation.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
passages  where  the  printed  text  finds  no  witness 
in  any  of  the  MSS  collated  by  Pusey-Gwilliam. 
They  do  not  afi'ect,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
yet  aware,  the  Greek  text,  but  only  the  Syriao  word- 
mg ;  of.  Mt  6"  6"  7".  But  we  must  first  be  sure 
of  the  Syriac  text  before  we  can  mxtceed,  and  this 
end  is  reached  by  the  edition  of  Tnsey-Gwilliam, 
which,  it  is  to  be  bopei,  will  give  a  new  stimu- 
lus to  studies  concerning  the  text  of  the  four 
Gospels. 

If  one  word  may  be  added  about  the  best  method 
to  be  pursued  in  these  studies,  it  would  seem  best 
first  to  Bingle  out  those  sections  which  were  con- 
tained in  Tatian's  Diatesiaron,  and  to  study  their 
langtiage,  in  all  extant  Syiiae  texts :  then  to  oom- 
mre  their  language  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gospels.  In  this  way  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
get  an  answer  to  the  fimdamental  question, 
whether  Tatian  made  use  of  a  preexisting  Syriac 
Version  of  the  Goepels,  or  whether  our  Syriao 
Gospels  are  based  on  Tatian.  To  quote  one  ex- 
ample :  all  our  Syriao  texts  (sin,  cur,  pesh,  to- 

fetner  with  the  Ethiopia  Version  and  the  Arabic 
'atian)  arrange  the  gifts  of  the  Ma^  (Mt  2>i)  in 
the  order  'gpld  and  niyrrh  and  frankincense';  so 
also  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Protevangelium 
Jacobi  (21*).  Epiphanius  (p.  1085  D,  where  he 
reads  Ijroiica'  inl|pat  ai>rwi>,  adding  the  strange 
statement  4  ivitt  6i|(ra«pov«,  in  ^et  trui  rdr  im- 
ypdtpar),  has  the  order  'myrrh  and  frankincense 
and  gold.'  Is  the  agreement  in  the  Syriac  (Arabic, 
Ethiopio)  texts  accidental,  or  does  it  go  back 
ultimately  to  Tatian  I  Eb.  Mestlb. 

THADDfUS.— The  name  in  Mt  lO*  (AT  <Leb- 
btBus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddteus';  BV  onlj 
'Thaddteus')  and  Mk  3>*  of  the  apostie  who  u 
called  by  Luke  (6",  Ac  1**)  'Judas  of  James.'  In 
Matt,  most  oritios  now  read  only  QaSSaSos  (Laoh- 
mann,  Tregelles,  WH  [who  quote  this  reading, 
i  304,  as  proof  for  the  unique  excellence  of  KB], 
Revisers,  Weiss,  with  KB  sah  vg;  Evang. Ebionit.), 
others  only  Ae^/3a2<»  (Alford,  J^hendorf,  Blass, 
with  D  122  k  Origen ;  '  Western '  reading) ;  the 
TR  (AV)  combined  both  readings,  Ae/SjSaux  i  tn- 
KXijOtlt  BaSSaSot  (cf.  t.g.  Consttt.  Apott.  tL  14, 
viiL  25,  where  in  a  marginal  note  the  names  are 
reversed ;  QaSSaXot  i  koI  Ae/J/Saiot  i  fwimKaiiupot 
'loiSat  Zi)XuT^);  some  Old  Latin  MSS,  finally, 
have  Judas  Zelotes,  a  reading  which  found  its  way 
into  the  Chronicon  of  the  year  354  and  the  Roman 
Canon  of  382  ('Jndee  Zelotis  apostoli  epistula 
una'). 

Bee  on  the  latter  reading  Zahn,  Onmdrim  der  Ottchiehtt  da 
ntuteitammUichm  Kanont,  1901,  p.  60 ;  Ntiu  Kinhlieht  ZtU- 
Khryft,  xlL  (1901)  p.  7«S;  K,  A.  Lipaiia,  J>U  apokrypltm 
ApoiUlgeuMehtm,  £izfauimnhe(t  (1890X  p.  £09;  and  the 
puaage  of  the  Apotmio  Coiutttutioiu  quoted  above  (ed. 
Lagarde,  p.  282;  ed.  PItia,    69,  note). 

In  Mark  all  editors  agree  in  reading  eoMotot, 
Ae^paios  being  again  the  '  Western '  reading ;  in 
Luke  one  of  the  MSS  collated  by  Wordsworth- 
White  adds  to  Judam  Jacobi  on  the  margin  '  t.e. 
Tadeus,'  just  as  Luther  added  in  Matt,  to  the 
Received  Text  the  marginal  note  '  ist  der  fromme 
Judas.'  This  identification  (ThaddieussLebbeeus 

Judas  of  omes*)  is  indeed  the  most  natural 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Gospels  ;  cf.  vol.  iL  p. 
199,  artt  JuoAS,  and  JuDE  (THE  Lobd'b  Bsothb^, 

*  The  Mine  Jodaa  is  apparently  meant  In  Jn  14>^  tbongh  tht 
Vfiians  idanlUr  this  Jodu  with  Thomae. 


and  vol.  iii.  p.  92,  art.  Lebbaus.  But  whence  this 
twofold  or  threefold  name  ?  * 

The  solution  has  been  sought  in  the  linguistic 
identity  of  the  name  Lebb<eus,  from  Heb.  3^ 
'heart,  with  Thaddcexu,  from  Aram.  nB  =  Heb.  n» 
'female  breast' so  still,  e.g.,  Sieflert  (PiJ£*  vii. 
277) ;  Resch,  ParaUdtexte,  iii.  827.  But  this  is 
more  than  donbtfuL  There  is  more  probability  in 
the  view  adopted  by  WH,  that  Ae/S/Saios  or  AejSoIot 
is  some  form  for  Levl,t  caused  by  Mk  '  Levi 
the  son  of  Alplueus.'  This  is  denied  by  Bengel 
('  AeyS^aiot  non  at  idem,  quod  Aevt'),  but  SMicepted 
by  NUles,  Calendarium  ecdesias  vtriusque*,  i.  184 
(on  19th  June) :  'IMa  iwoarliKini.  '  S.  Judas,  qui  et 
Thaddssua  et  Levi  et  Zelotes,'  et&  A  similar  view 
had  been  proposed  already  by  Grotius  on  the 
ground  of  Origen,  contra  Celaum,  L  62  (ed.  Koet- 
schau,  L  113).$  Grotius  quoted  further  from 
Theodoret  {QuiBstiones  ad  Nn  16) :  QaSSaZn  i  ml 
Ae/31.  Dalman  {Grammatik,  p.  142)  denies  that 
A(/3/3a!at  has  anything  to  do  with  Levi,  and  is 
more  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  abbreviation  from  aSn 
or  uSn,  or  to  combine  it  ( Worte  Jesu,  p.  30)  with  a 
Nabatean  name  'nsV.  The  other  name  nn  ('inn, 
Erubin,  23c)  he  connects  with  the  Gr.  QtvSis  B» 
an  abbreviation  from  Theodotos,  Tbeodosios,  or 
Theodoros.§  The  etymology  of  both  names, 
bceu*  and  Thaddcew,  is  at  present  ouite  doubt- 
ful. The  Jacobite  Syrians  vocalizea  JMbi  and 
Thaddi,  the  Nestorians  Labbaj  and  Thaddaj, 
PuRey-GrMrilliam  spell  Labbi  and  Taddai. 

Matters  became  even  more  complicated  in  the 
post-canonical  literature.  Eusebius  {HE  L  12) 
stetes  that  OaSScuot  was  one  of  the  Seventy,  and 
then  tells  the  story  of  his  mission  to  Abgar  of 
Edessa.  But  already  Jerome  (on  Mt  10*,  ed.  Vid- 
larsi,  1769,  viL  57=Migiie,  xxvi.  61)  understands 
this  of  the  Apostle,  writing:  'Thaddmtm  apoe- 
tolum  ecclesiastica  tradit  historia  missum  Edessam 
ad  Abgamm  regem,  qui  ab  Evangeliste  Luca 
Judas  Jacobi  dicitur  et  alibi  appelfiitur  Lebasus 
quod  interpretatur  corculum,}i  credendumque  est 
eum  fuisse  trinomium.'  How  great  the  confusion 
became  may  be  shown  by  uie  Acta  Thaddcei 
(first  published  by  Tischendorf,  Acta  Apostolorum 
apocrypha,  1861,  p.  261  fL).  This  piece  begins : 
Ae/S^atos  i  koX  QatSaSot  /tir  'ES4<r<rjit  riktott 
.  ,  .  ii\6€t>  tit  'lepowroXii/t  ip  rot;  iifUpau  'liairrev  roO 
ParrumO  ...  iparrlaBri  koX  ircKMiBi)  ri  tyofia  oAroS 
QaSSdios  .  .  .  tii  ^|eX^{aro  airir  ['Ii)a'oI!t]  «{>  rodt 
SiiSaica,  card  /tip  HairSium  koX  MdpKor  SiKaros 
iirioTtdun.  Nevertheless,  the  piece  is  headed  in 
one  of  tile  MSS  used  by  Tiscnendorf :  irpolc  koI 
Kol/ti^a  roO  .  .  .  droffriXov  OatSalou  h>it  rwr  iBSo- 
|ti(KovTa,  in  the  other  as  iris  rwv  t/3'.  Zahn 
{Forsehungen,  L  366,  382)  believes  that  the  whole 
confusion  ia  due  to  Eusebius,  who  substituted 

*  In  the  'Preaching  of  BtaiMm  aoo  of  Oleopbas'  (SCudto  Sin. 
aitica,  T.  02,  66,  ed.  Olbeon)  we  even  read :  *  Simon  eon  of 
Oleophas,  who  was  called  Judt,  which  ia,  beinr  interpreted, 
Xatnanael,  who  was  called  the  Zealot,  and  waa  lualiop  in  Jeni- 
■alem  after  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord';  see  Zahn,  Ftf 
tehmigm,  vL  298. 

t  Ot  Jastrow,  LleUanarp  a/  th»  Targmmlm,  p.  480^  whan 
k;^^  Loiya  Is  quoted  as  the  variooa  reading  for  £«ii<, 

t  Im  li  mmi  i  A«i4>— this  is  the  true  reading,  not  A^M*— 
nX^iiK  kmitm^fyrms  rf  'li^nu'  AAV  t&rt      t«v  kptUfMy  rmt  tunr. 

tuwyyMm},  From  the  same  combination  between  Mlc  2"  and  V* 
WH  explain  tiie  ■  Western'  reading  'luoiSn  for  Ait;i/i  in  8i<. 
Interesting,  in  this  connexion,  ia  the  artide  of  Hesvciiiui  (reo. 
H.  Schmidt,  iL  838) :  \ixm$H  'AXf^itu,  i  w!  auSimt  itmi  Aail 

'leviae  'lioUi^.  Schmidt  wishes  to  read  'littufii  'AAfx'ur  ar^ 
ea3i»jW  i  mm,  etc. 

i  Instead  of  Est  2>i  6>  SaMc  (rw)  perhaps  ba 
read ;  see  Wiilrich,  Jvdaiea,  p.  19. 

I  The  same  inten>retation  (surname  of  Sdpio  Narica^  Is  foond 
In  Jerome's  Liber  {tUtrpretationit  (Lagarde,  Onotmuttea  ioena, 
p.  6ZX  where  the  name  TtiaddnuB  is  entirely  omitted.  It  is 
carious  that  also  in  the  list  ot  the  names  of  the  apostles  (f,a.  fk 
174)  ThaddiBus,  Labbaos,  and  Judas  are  missinc; 
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for  the  name  Addai  nm  of  the  Syriac  legends  the 
Gr.  name  Thaddeeut.  It  is  very  strange  that  the 
Svriac  translation  of  Eusebiua''^fi^£,  in  one  of  its 
MSS  (A),  substituteB  in  10  cases  ont  of  15  the 
spelling  na  (with  n,  not  k),  which  has  not  been 
founa  hitherto  anywhere  else,  for  nn  for  the  name 
eoJJaiosj  see  the  edition  of  Wright  -  McLean,  p. 
49 u  53 1,  54,4  654.  (The  same  version  gives 
eveiy where  mn  for  Agabus).    When  in  the  Book 


\  lawci  OS  IB  Buueu  ui  wB  recensiou  puDllsnea 
I.  H.  Hall  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Or. 
Soc.  Proe.,  Oct.  1888,  pp.  Ixxv,  Ixxxi),  giving  the 
series  Addai— Aggai—Thaddai,  the  question  arises 
whether  this  is  the  result  of  contamination  of 
Greek  and  Syriac  legends.  The  names  tlieinselves 
recall  'Aj[£](u  itSdirKoXot  <ai  'AttoJoj  Aeuiri/s  in  the 
Acta  PUati,  oh.  14,  etc 

According  to  some  statements,  Thaddasus  was 
from  Jerusalem  and  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Book  of 
the  Bee,  Barhebneus),  and  pi-eached  the  gospel  in  the 
African  language  (Gospeh  of  the  XII  Apottles,  ed. 
J .  R.  Harris,  pp.  26, 29)  j  while  the  Syriac  Addai  is 
,  said  to  have  been  from  Paneas.  Bar  Bahlul  (p. 
939)  refers  Lahbi  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
.  The  apocryphal  'Gospel  of  Thaddaeus'  {Evan- 
gelium  T/uiddai),  mentioned  in  some  MSS  and 
editions  of  the  Deeretum  Gelasii,  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  clerical  error  {PSE*  L  663). 

For  the  exbtHsanonio*!  statoments  on  Thaddntu  aee  Llpdiu, 
Du  apokxyphm  Apottelgeiehichten,  iL  142-200,  and  his  art. 
'Thndd»u»'  in  Smith  and  Wace'a  Dictionary  (if  Christian 
Biographi/,  iv.  876-SSl.  As  a  Ohriatian  name  Tbaddsus  never 
seems  to  have  been  Teiy  frequent.*  Eb.  NeSTLB. 

THANK -OFFERING. 

'  Peace-offering.' 

THARRA  (BA  Qappi,  Lne.  ecfc^).— Ad.  Eat 

12> = Terksh  of  Est  2^1  e*. 


-See  Sacbificx,  nnder 


THASSI  (A  Qavfflt,  KV  eo<r<r(«)0.— The  surname 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  1  Mac  2».  The  meaning 
of  the  word  is  quite  uncertain.  As  likely  an 
interpretation  aa  any  is  '  the  zealous,'  obtained  by 
connecting  with  Aiam.  and  New  Heb.  oon  'to 
bubble  up  or  ferment'  (used  of  new  wine).  For 
the  history  of  Simon  aee  art,  Maccabees,  vol. 
iiL  p.  185. 

THEATRE  {efarpar),  —  At  the  distnrbanoe  re- 
corded in  Ac  ig™'-  we  are  told  that  the  crowd 
mshed  to  the  theatre,  and  that  it  was  there  that 
the  somewhat  tumultuous  meeting,  afterwards  de- 
scribed, took  place.  We  also  learn  from  Josephus 
{Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2)  that  it  was  in  the  theatre  at 
Ctesarea  that  the  events  described  in  Ao  12"-" 
took  place. 

For  general  descriptions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatre,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  ordinary 
Dictionaries  of  Antiquities.  The  theatre  at  Ephesus 
was  on  the  slope  of  Mt  Coressus,  and  was  famous 
as  bemg  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the 
ancwnt  world.  A  description  of  the  remains  with 
a  plan  may  be  found  m  Woods,  Discoveriei  at 
Ep/usut,  ch.  iv.  p.  68.  A  large  number  of  inscrip- 
tions also  were  found  on  the  site,  which  have  been 
published  in  full  in  Hicks'  Greek  Inscriptiont  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  are  specially  important  as 
illustrating  the  very  varied  part  the  Greek  theatre 
played  in  public  life,  as  the  place  not  only  of 

o  *  ''[he  Church  dajrs  for  Thaddsni  (Judas  of  James)  are  In  the 
Oreeli  Church  19  June  and  a  Aug.,  in  the  Latin  28  Oct. 
Ctogether  with  Simon) ;  on  the  Armenian  see  Nillee>.  li.  589 
827;  on  the  Coptic  708,  721  f.  (J  and  !8  Epip=July);  on  the 
2S«'  ■'•  ^  ^  Oat  )  «»•  The  CWMdar  In 

McLean  s  Bast  Synan  DaUy  Offiees  mentions  Uar  Ada!  for  the 
Wxth  Sunday  of  the  BesuRectioa. 


amusement,  but  of  every  form  of  large  assembly 
The  results  are  well  summed  np  by  Lightfoot, 
Essays  on  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  299— 


and  

of  Demetrius,  gathered  here  tor  their  denmnatraUon  against  sL 
Paul  and  hi*  companions,  they  would  find  themselves  suiroundei* 
by  memorials  which  might  stimulate  their  aeal  for  the  goddees 
It  the  "town  clerk"  had  desired  to  make  good  his  assertion 
"What  man  la  there  that  knowetb  not  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesiani  Is  sacristan  of  the  great  goddess  Artemisf*  he  bad 
only  to  point  to  the  inscriptions  which  lined  the  walls  for  con- 
flrmation.  The  very  stoma  would  have  orled  out  Iran  tbewalli 
in  response  to  his  appeal' 

The  same  Greek  word  is  also  nsed  in  1  Co  4*  'for 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men,'  where  the  meaning  is  the 
scene  or  spectacle  in  the  theatre. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

THEBAIC  VERSION  Now  generaUy  called 

the  Sahidic  Vernon.  See  Egyptian  Vbbsions, 
vol.  L  p.  669*. 

THEBES. -See  No-Amon.  vol.  iiL  p.  6M. 

THEBEZ  (pe  'brirfitness'  (?) ;  B  6vP^,  Qa/uial, 
A  OaijSoi;,  QatMurtl ;  Thebes). — The  place  at  which 
Abimelech  was  killed  by  a  millstone  which  a 
woman  threw  down  upon  him  from  a  tower  that 
was  holding  out  after  the  city  had  been  taken  (Jg 
9",  2S  11";  Jos.  AtU.  v.  vii.  6).  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  {Onom.)  sav  that  in  their  day  there  was  a 
village  called  Thebes,  about  13  Rom.  mUes  from 
Neapolis,  on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  The  Roman 
road  from  N.  to  S.  can  stUl  be  traced,  and  on  it, 
about  10  miles  from  Ndblus,  is  TUb&s,  which 
Robinson  was  the  first  to  identify  with  Thebes 
{BRP*  ii.  317,  iii.  305).  TAbAs  is  a  large  village, 
surrounded  by  olive  groves  and  cornfields,  on  uie 
western  slope  of  a  broad  fertile  valley.  Its  oil 
and  com  are  held  in  high  estimation;  and  the 
villagers,  who  are  divided  into  three  factions, 
own  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  There  are 
numerous  rock-hewn  cisterns,  on  which  the  people 
depend  for  their  water-supply ;  and  rock-hewn 
dwellinp^-places,  of  which  many  are  still  occupied. 
There  is  a  tomb  of  Neby  Toba  in  the  village, 
which  the  Samaritans  believe  to  be  that  of  Asher, 
son  of  Jacob.  The  village  suffered  greatly  from 
the  earthquake  of  1837  {PEF  Mem.  i£  247] 
Gu^rin,  Samarie,  L  357 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.* 
224).  C.  W.  Wilson. 

THEFT.— See  artt.  Crimes  Ain>  Pukishmknts 
in  vol.  L  p.  622>',  and  MAN-STEALiira  in  voL  iiL 
p.  239. 

THELERSAS  (B  QeXepvit,  A  e<X<nU),  1  Ea  9*« 
Tel-haraha,  Ezr  2».  a  Bab.  town. 

THEODOTION.— See  SEPTUAanrr,  p.  453>,  and 
Vebsions  (Greek  other  than  LXX),  p.  SetC. 

THEODOTUS  {ee6S<rrot).—i.  One  of  the  mes- 
sengers said  to  have  been  sent  by  Nicanor  to 
Judas  Maccabteus,  2  Mac  14".  2.  The  author  of  a 
plot  to  assassinate  king  Ptolemy  Philopator,  which 
was  frustrated  by  Dositheus,  a  renegade  Jew, 
3Maol«. 

THEOPHILUS  (eei^Xos).— The  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  were  addressed  (Lk  1',  Ac  V).  It  haa 
been  supposed  by  some  (and  the  supposition  is  an 
early  one*)  that  the  name  is,  after  all,  only  a 
general  name  applicable  to  any  Christian,  aa 
meaning  '  beloved  by  God '  or  *  the  friend  of  God.' 
Others  {e.g.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  an4 
*  It  is  certainly  as  old  as  Epipbanius  (Har.  61,  p.  iVIt. 
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the  Soman  OUicen,  p.  388)  hold  that  the  use  of 
this  name  puts  forward  the  Acts,  as  a  complete 
work  at  least  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  sup- 
ports  the  idea  that  the  book  is  a  composite  one, 
consisting  of  the  original  notes  of  St.  Luke 
I'  called  the  '  Travel  -  Document '),  added  to  and 
increased  by  a  later  editor.  The  name  is  certainly 
that  of  an  mdividnal ;  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  title  Kpdnrrot  prefixed  to  the  name  in 
Lk  1',  as  it  is  prefixed  to  the  names  Felix  and  Festus 
in  the  Acts  (23»  24«  26»).  The  title  implies  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  ascribed  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order — he  must  certainly  have  been  a 
Gentile.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the 
place  of  his  residence  at  Antioch,  Alexandria,  in 
Achaia,  or  at  Rome,  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  to  go  upon  to  establish  any  of  these  theories. 
Other  theorists  hare  gone  so  lar  as  to  deny  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  or  to  say  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
knew  very  little  about  Christianity.*  A  step  still 
further  has  been  taken  in  an  attempt  to  identify 
him  with  a  high  priest  of  his  name  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvin.  iv.  3)  who  neld  office  for  about  five  years, 
and  was  perhaps  the  high  priest  to  whom  Saul, 
afterwards  Paul,  went  to  ask  for  'letters  to 
Damascus  unto  the  synagogues,'  that  he  might 
take  any  Christians  who  were  there  prisoners  to 
Jerusalem.  Whether  Theophilus  was  a  learned 
and  cultivated  man  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  dedication  to  him  of  the  Third  Gospel  is  in 
style  the  most  elegant  piece  of  writing  in  the  NT. 
Tradition  has  not  been  busy  with  him  as  it  has 
with  most  of  the  early  Christians. 

H.  A.  Redpath. 
THER18,  1  Es  8"  (A  Qipa,  B  om.) «  (BA  e,pd).— 
The  name  of  the  place  and  river  where  Ezra's 
caravan  halted,  called  Ahava  in  Ezr  8"- and 
now  usually  identified  with  the  modem  Hit  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  origin  of  the  form  of  the  name  in 
1  £s.  is  uncertain.  Jos.  {Ant.  XI.  v.  2,  tit  ri  ripcw 
ToS  Ei^pirov)  possibly  read  ripar  for  Qipar. 

THERHELETH  {QtpiUKt»),  1  Es5«.— The  equiva- 
lent of  Tkluelar,  a  Bab.  town  in  Ezr^,  where 
Cod.  B  gives  the  same  Gr.  form  of  the  name. 

IHESSALOHIARS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 
L  Date. 

U.  OiraanutaiieML 
UL  Analysia 
It.  Value. 
T.  Authentkltjr. 
tL  Integrity. 

Literatura. 

L  Datk.— The  date  of  this  Epistle  in  relation  to 
St.  Paul's  life  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
months.  It  was  written  durine  the  eighteen 
months  which  he  spent  at  Corinth  at  the  end  of 
his  Second  Missionary  Journey  (Ac  18").  For  it 
was  written  after  he  had  left  Thessalonica,  and 
while  the  memories  of  his  first  visit  there  were 
still  fresh  (clis.  1.  2  passim,  esp.  2>  yiyorep); 
after  he  had  gone  on  to  Athens  and  had  left  it 
(3') ;  after  he  had  been  rejoined  by  Silvanns 
and  Timothy  (1',  Ac  18") ;  while  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  of  whom  Silvanns  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  subsequent  journey,  are  still  his  com- 
panions (1') ;  and,  lastly,  while  he  is  in  some 
central  place  where  he  hears  news  readily  from 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  even  from  wider 
sources  (1'  ip  rami  ririf,  i.e.  perhaps  the  Asiatic 
and  Syrian  Churches  [so  Zahn,  EitUeitung,  p.  147] ; 
but  may  it  be  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  told 
him  that  they  had  heard  even  at  Rome  of  the 
conversion  of  theThessalonians  !  and  might  Jaaon 

*  Tliiitbaoi7  if  baaed  mainly  on  the  ground  tbat  Tbeophilnf 
tram  hia-Utle  'most  azoallant'  was  an  ofBolal,  and  that  It  ia 
not  likely  tbat  aqy  o(  the  early  Cliriitians  woold  bold  high 
olBoa  nnder  the  Romu  snthorittaa. 


have  been  the  channel  of  communication  T  Ac  17' 
18",  Bo  16").  It  was,  then,  at  Corinth— but  not 
very  early  or  very  late  in  that  stay ;  not  verj 
early,  as  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  mission 
and  return  of  Timothy  (3'),  for  the  occurrence  of 
some  deaths  at  Thessalonica  (4"),  for  the  active 
brotherliness  of  the  Thessalonians  to  manifest 
itself  to  other  Christians  in  Macedonia  (4">),  and 
the  news  of  their  faith  to  have  spread  widely  even 
beyond  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (1^-^).  Nor  again 
very  late,  if  2  Thess.  is  genuine,  for  room  must  be 
left  for  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing 
of  tbat  Epistle.  The  exact  date  will  depend  on 
the  system  of  chronology  adopted.  It  must  lie 
between  49  and  53  (see  CuRONOLOOT  OF  NT). 

ii.  Circumstances.  —  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, full  of  hope  owing  to  the  Divine  call 
which  had  led  them  to  preach  in  Europe,  and 
encooraged  by  the  spiritual  success  which,  in  spite 
of  the  insults  to  their  Roman  citizenship  (2'-'),  tuey 
had  gained  at  Philippi,  reached  Thessalonica. 
This  was  a  larger  and  more  important  centre  than 
Philippi  It  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  Macedonia ;  it  was  a  great  commercial 
centre  (t  cf.  4"'  rip  xpdy/tan,  im  Handel  [Luther], 
in  Geschciften  [Weizstlcker]),  holding  easy  com- 
munication with  East  and  West  both  by  sea  and- 
by  land  (cf .  1"  4'*) ;  it  was  a  free  town  with  its  public 
assembly  and  its  local  magistrates  (Ac  17*  ett  riv 
S^pu>v ;  v.*  rods  roXtni^at,  cf,  CIG  1967),  and 
a  mixed  population  of  naUve  Greeks,  Roman 
colonists,  and  Orientals,  the  Jewish  settlement 
being  large  enough  to  have  a  synagogue.  St. 
Paul  began  as  usual  with  the  synagogue,  preach- 
ing there  for  three  weeks,  appealing  to  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  that  His  sufferings  and  Resurrection  were  in 
accord  with  the  Scriptures.  The  result  was  that 
some  Jews  threw  in  their  lot  with  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  80  did  a  larger  number  of  Greek  proselytes 
and  of  leading  ladies.  The  Acts  thus  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Church 
were  of  Gentile  origin,  but  speaks  only  of  Gentile 
proselytes,  whereas  the  Epistle  implies  converts 
from  heathenism  (1*  2'*).  The  Epistle,  though  it 
implies  that  St.  Paul's  stay  was  prematurely  cut 
short,  yet  seems  to  require  more  than  three  weeks, 
and  Pn  4"  shows  that  St.  Paul  twice  received 
supplies  from  Philippi  during  the  time,  even 
though  he  was  supporting  himself  by  his  own 
work  (2^).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  three 
weeks  of  Ac  17'  were  confined  to  exclusive  work 
in  the  synagogue ;  that  after  that  St.  Paul,  as  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesns,  made  some  new  place,  per- 
haps the  house  of  Jason  (Ac  17*),  his  abode  and 
place  of  teaching  for  Gentiles;  and  the  chrono- 
logical data  would  admit  of  a  stay  of  six  months 
(Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  228).  It  was  a 
time  of  hard  work  :  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
rose  early,  working  before  daylight  to  support 
themselves  (2*,  II 3') ;  they  preached  with  effective- 
ness and  conviction  (1*) ;  they  laid  stress  on  the 
worthlessness  of  idols,  on  the  reality  of  the  living 
God  (I*) ;  they  told  of  the  wrath  that  was  coming 
on  the  world,  when  God  would  punish  the  heathen 
world  for  its  impurity  (!'•  4*)  and  the  Jews  who 
refused  to  accept  the  gospel  (2",  II  1') ;  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  of  His  Resurrection,  of  His  power 
to  deliver  from  this  wrath  (1"  4"  6*->»).  They 
added  that  God  had  now  established  His  kingdom 
and  called  heathen  into  it  (2") ;  that  such  a  eaJl 
required  a  holy  life,  a  separation  from  impurity 
(4»),  an  active  life  of  work  (4",  II  3») ;  that 
Christianity  would  lay  them  open  to  perseontion 
(3*) ;  but  that  after  certain  signs  had  appeared 
(II  2*)  Jesus  would  return  suddenly,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night  (o'),  and  they  would  be  with 
Him  for  ever.   Th«ir  preaching  met  with  grefit 
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niccess  (1'  2")  in  spite  of  much  conflict  (2*); 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  especially  that  of  pro- 
phecy, were  manifested  (S"*-  *) ;  the  Divine  word 
made  the  converts  strong  to  bear  persecution 
(2"'").  There  is  no  indication  of  the  size  of 
the  Chnroh  ;  but  some  of  the  chief  men,  perhap 
Jason  (Ac  17'),  Aristarchus,  and  Secundua  <Ao 
SO*),  took  the  lead  in  active  work  and  preaching 
(6>»-"),  and  probably  St.  Paul,  as  elsewhere, 
ofBcially  appointed  them  to  this  position ;  ap- 
parently, also,  some  form  ot  almsgiving  was 
or^ized  (II  3"). 

These  results  roused  the  jealousy  of  th«  Jews. 
They  misrepresented  the  teaching  of  Christ's  Ung- 
dom  as  treason  to  the  emperor:  working  on  the 
heathen  populace,  thev  attempted  to  bring  St. 
Paul  before  a  hastily  called  meetmg  of  the  assembly; 
but,  failine  to  find  him,  they  took  Jason,  fads  host, 
and  other  Christians  before  the  native  magistrates 
(of.  ^6  T&r  ISUm  w/i^vXtTui',  2").  These  were  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  *.«.  probably  to  Mid  Paul 
and  Silas  away ;  and  the  same  night  they  witiidrew 
to  Beroea.  ProbabI  v,  even  while  there,  they  planned 
a  return  to  Thessalonica,  but  were  unable  to  carry 
it  out  (2"  ira( :  there  would  scarcely  be  time  for 
two  such  proposals  at  Athens).  From  Bercea  St. 
Paul  passed  on  to  Athena,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  there,  but  sending  back  word  that  they 
should  join  him  as  quickly  as  possible  (Ac  17"). 
The  writer  of  the  Acts  gives  the  impression  that 
they  did  not  do  so  until  after  he  had  reached  Corinth 
(18*) ;  but  this  impression  must  be  supplemented 
from  this  Epistle.  They  came  at  once  to  him  while 
at  Athens,  perhaps  bringing  news  of  some  fresh 
persecutions  at  Theesalonica  (3*  rairau  and  *). 
Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  were  anxious  to  return ; 
the  tie  between  them  and  their  converts  had  been 
very  dose  ;  their  stay  had  been  intermpted  before 
their  work  was  done ;  thej  had  only  meant  to  be 
absent  a  short  time ;  their  converts  were  young, 
and  might  be  tempted  by  persecution  or  cajolery 
(3')  to  renounce  their  faith  (2"  3*) ;  their  opponents, 
whether  Jews  or,  more  probably,  heathen,  knew 
well  how  to  misrepresent  their  motives;  their  very 
tannts  {vXdrti,  ixoBa/xria,  SiKot,  xoXanio,  a-XeoKcfia, 
ttfToOrrn  ili">i  perhaps  A>  pipti  6rrn)  are  echoed  in 
this  letter  (2").  But  there  were  obstacles ;  perhaps 
the  guarantee  which  Jason  had  given  to  the  magis- 
trates was  still  enforced  (Ramsay,  I.e.).  So  Paul 
and  Silas  [iriiupaiiev,  3')  decided  to  send  Timothy  to 
Thessalonica,  and  Silas  probably  returned  to  visit 
some  other  Church  in  Macedonia.  Possibly  St. 
Paul  in  his  growing  anxiety  sent  yet  another 
messenpr  (xdvib  .  .  .  Ire/i^a,  9).*  While  they 
were  absent,  St.  Paul  moved  on  to  Corinth,  and 
Silas  and  Timothy  both  rejoined  him  there. 

The  news  that  Timothy  brought  was  in  the  main 
good:  the  faith  of  the  Thessalonians  had  stood  the 
test  of  persecution  (1*  3*) ;  their  love  showed  itself 
in  hospitality  and  charity,  even  to  other  Mace- 
donian Christians  (1*  3*  4*-  >*) ;  they  strove  to  edify 
each  other  (6») ;  they  tried  to  walk  obedient  to 
Christ's  commands  (4') ;  they  were  loy«l  to  tbeir 
teachers,  and  wished  to  see  them  once  more  (3°- '). 
At  the  same  time  the  calumnies  against  the  new 
Christian  teachers  were  still  prevalent,  and  the  con- 
verts were  still  persecuted ;  tb^  were  also  exposed 
to  the  ordinary  perils  of  a  new  dhurch  in  a  heathen 
town ;  they  were  tempted  to  fall  back  into  im- 
purity (41-*) ;  some  of  tne  poorer  members,  perhaps 
•busing  the  charity  of  the  richer,  were  living  a  life 
of  idleness  and  dependence  (4>-"),  others  were  care- 
less and  forgetfoT  of  the  coming  of  Christ  (5**"). 
There  was  a  tendency,  perhaps  dne  to  'the  old 

*  It  k  poarible  Out  8t  Pwd  nnt  s  ihoit  lettv  with  Timothy, 
!?*  Thtmilnnhni  alao  npUed      s  written  »n«wer 

(ot  BxpotUor,  Sept.  1888,  pp.  187-177,  whm  J.  BaiMM  Hurii 
bgMilmidrnoanitnnU  the  Tbamlonbui  Mta). 


Macedonian  spirit  of  independence'  (Lightfoot, 
Bibl.  Est.  p.  248),  to  disorder  and  contempt  ot 
thoee  in  authority  (5*^  "  ;  droicroc,  irijcnn,  drojt- 
■ntr  only  in  these  two  Epp. ;  mipittir  4  times,  2 
elsewhere).  There  was  a  danger  of  a  misuse  of 
spiritual  gifts  at  the  meetings  ot  the  Church  (6"''*) ; 
while  some  had  lost  friends  by  death  and  were 
afraid  that  these  would  not  share  in  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  Advent  (4'*'").  On  receipt  of  this  news 
St.  Paul  writes  this  Epistle  ;  he  writes  in  the  nanie 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  as  well  as  himself,  so  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions  (2*'  3'  S"),  he  uses  the  plural 
number  and  speaks  for  them  all ;  probably  he  dic- 
tated it  to  Timothy  and  added  the  condnsion 
(5"-»)  in  his  own  handwriting  (cf.  U  3").  Their 
hope  is  still  to  return  to  ThMsalonica,  but  mean- 
while they  write  to  express  their  delight  at  the 
good  news,  to  defend  their  own  conduct  as  teachers, 
and  to  complete  what  was  left  wanting  in  the  faith 
and  life  of  their  converts.  The  words  of  4'  xa9<^ 
col  TtfKTartirt,  tn  xtpmtiiin  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two  parta.  He  aims  at '  bindins 
doeer  the  link  between  the  oommnnity  and  himself 
and  at  more  effectually  severing  the  link  between 
it  and  heathenism'  (Jiilicher).  [For  tii«  cirQum- 
stanoes  of.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essay*,  vL,  viL  | 
Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  ix-xi ;  Spitta,  Zur 
Gesch.  undLitt.  des  Urchristentkttm$,i.ff.  111-154 1 
Einleitung,  pp.  145-160.] 
iiL  Analysis. — After  a  salutation,  entirdy  free 
from  all  ofBcial  titles  or  allusions  to  controversy, 
written  as  from  friends  to  friends,  as  by  men  who 
are  still  anxious  not  pipei  tUai  £a  XpcoroS  iirdr- 
roXot  (cf.  2*),  the  writers  give  thanks  for  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  Thessalonians,  reviewing  their  personal 
relations  with  them  in  the  past,  both  at  Thessa- 
lonica (l<-2><)  and  at  Athens  (2"-^),  their  feelings 
in  the  present  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  from 
Timothy  (3*^),  and  their  hopes  for  the  future 

The  didactic  part  deals  with  questions  of  per- 
sonal morality  (4'*>*),  with  teaching  about  tlie  dead 
(w. "•'»),  and  the  need  of  watchfulness  (B"-")  j 
ending  with  regulations  for  the  community -life 
(TT."-a). 

A.  i>aiwnaI(l*-SU). 

Qntitude  for  tbeir  apiritual  vbtaea  is  baaed  upoa  the  oonTl> 
tion  which  the  writera  (elt  (u'Jmc)  ot  the  election  of  their  coo- 
verta  by  Ood  (!>■*);  and  thia  ia proved  (L) by  the eSectiveneas 
and  aaauranca  ot  their  fliat  preachins,  and  by  the  reaulta  in  the 
Uvea  ot  the  Theaaaloniana  (*v.>^ ;  (i£)  by  the  reporta  ot  othani 
who  bearwitneaa  both  to  the  ineoeaa  of  their  preaching  {wif}  yy) 
and  the  reality  ot  the  oonvarrionot  the  Thesaalonians  (vr.uo): 
(Ui.)  by  the  knowledge  ot  the  Theaaaloniana  themaelvea  (avra) 
ykf  who  can  bear  witnaaa  to  the  boldneai  ot  their 

preaching,  to  the  parity  ot  their  mottvaa,  to  thdr  tendemeaa, 
and  the  anenoe  ol  all  aelt'aaaertion,  to  the  example  ot  ieU' 
aacrifice,  to  their  tatherly  entreaties  (S>->*)b  Thia  preaching 
produced  the  true  reaulta  in  the  lives  ot  the  converta ;  they 
had  been  bold  to  endure  peneoutioo— aa  the  Chorchea  in  Judaa 
had  from  the  Jews,  the  determined  opponenta  of  the  goepel 
(TT.u-iii).  Ck>nBequently,  when  obliged  to  leave  Tbeasalonica, 
they  hiid  longed  to  return ;  Paul  faimaelt  had  twice  planned  a 
vlalt,  but  badbeen  prevented:  and  ao  at  last  Paol  and  Silai  had 
aant  Timothy.  Paul  himaell  bad  aant  yet  a  aecond  meaaenger 
to  oomfort  and  atrengthen  them  and  to  reaaaora  hlmaelt  (S>^ 
The  newa  that  Timothy  haa  brought  ia  lilte  a  new  goapeL  a  new 
lite  to  them,  making  them  thank  Qod  and  deaire  to  revtait  and 
to  complete  luch  Mth  (w.*-io).  So  they  pray  that  Ood  wiU 
make  a  visit  poaaible,  and  meanwhile  tncreaaa  the  love  ot  tba 
Theaaaloniana  (w.  n-U), 

B.  SlhicaL  GuMance  tor  the  future  (ff-C^*). 

They  muat  preaa  forward  in  the  spiritual  Ufa ;  they  moat  ba 
apedally  on  their  guard  againat  all  forms  ot  imparity,  for  Ood 
apedally  punishes  that  sin,  and  It  is  inconsistattt  with  the  Chl1» 
tian  osuing  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (ii-^).  They  moat  incrcaaa 
their  brotherly  lore,  active  as  it  already  la  (tt.*'  ID) ;  they  must 
live  an  orderly,  induatrioua  lite,  that  they  may  gain  the  respect 
of  the  heathen  and  be  independent  (w."- »).  Tbey  need  not  be 
anxious  about  their  dead  friends :  the  union  ot  Christians  with 
the  Risen  Christ  ensures  their  resurrection  (w.u-M),  and  a 
special  word  ot  the  Lord  haa  revealed  that  tha  dead  will  meet 
the  Lord,  even  before  the  living  (w.u-U),  Bat  th«y  must  not 
relax  their  vigilance,  tor  the  Lord  oomas  as  a  tbiat  In  the  night, 
and  titer  must  watch  and  ba  aober,  nady  to  fain  the  aalvatioa 
which  Ufi  wiU  bring  ((l  UX 

Finally,  the  coammiity-Ul*  is  ngoWad ;  tbsnnbata  ol  tkt 
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Oh'oreh  (ituU,  t.U)  an  to  p<^  due  honour  to  thorn  In  Mtthorttgr, 
and  they  (ifuut  to  keep  discipline  and  be  long-suffering; 

Joy,  piayeis,  uid  thanksgiving  are  to  be  constant ;  and  sptritual 
ntterances  ate  not  to  Im  diacounged  but  tested  (w.i*-'^ 

The  Epistle  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the  Ood  o<  peace  for  tbeir 
eomplete  preservation ;  with  a  request  for  their  prayen ;  a  com- 
mand  to  greet  one  another  with  the  holv  kiss ;  a  solemn  charge 
by  Paul  hunsell  that  the  Epistle  be  read  to  all  tb*  member*  ol 
the  Chundi,  and  a  limpls  benediction  (vt.u->^ 

iv.  Valuk.— The  value  of  the  Epistle  is  two- 
fold :  it  represents  most  closely  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing to  the  heathen  world,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  speeches  at  Lystra  and  at 
Athens  (of.  Sabatier,  L'ApCire  Paul*,  pp.  86-101); 
St.  Paul's  antagonists  were  Jews  defending  na- 
tional prejudices ;  Jndaizing  Christians  are  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  2*,  but  quite  incidentally :  and  also 
it  is  not  only  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
but  possibly  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  Chris- 
tian literature. 

It  shows  us  St.  Paul  as  the  mistionary,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  controversy  ;  as  the  consoler 
and  the  prophet.  We  see  his  self-denial  for  the 
sake  of  others  (2»-»;  cf.  1  Co  9-11);  his  intense 
sympathy  with  his  converts  and  dependence  on 
their  sympathy  (2'-  "  3»-") ;  his  power  of  self- 
adai>tation  {2'  vipcM  tytrffiifiiur ;  cf.  1  Co  9'°) ;  his 
sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  his  asser- 
tion of  the  purity  of^  hig  own  motives  (2'**) ;  his 
appeal  to  his  own  conduct  as  an  example  (1*) ;  his 
insistence  on  spiritual  progress,  based  npon  a  hearty 
recognition  of  the  good  already  achieved  ( 1*  i** "  5"); 
his  indignation  with  those  who  thwart  God's  work 
(2i»  4«) ;  his  sense  of  union  with  Christ  (4') ;  his 
prayerfnlness  (1>  3"-"  5^) ;  his  eratefulness  (1>  3*>). 
This  is  exactly  the  character  which  reappean,  in- 
tensified by  controversy,  in  2  Corinthians. 

The  witness  to  the  organization  and  faith  of  the 
Church  ia  equally  interesting.  The  local  Church 
forms  one  congregation  (!').  The  only  official  title 
that  occurs  is  dT^oroXot,  which  is  apparently  used 
to  include  Silvanns  and  Timothy  as  well  as  St. 
Paul ;  these  apostles  hold  a  position  of  superiority  {ir 
/Sdpei  (?)  2"),  including  the  r^ht  to  be  maintained 
there  as  in  other  Churches  {p) ;  they  speak  gener- 
ally in  a  tone  of  entreaty  (i"-"  S'*-")  s  once  St.  Paul, 
separating  himself  from  the  others,  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  solemn  authority  (6").  But,  under  the 
apostles,  there  are  already  oflScers  who  preside — 

frobably  both  for  discipline  and  for  worship  (5'*""). 
here  are  meetings  with  the  holy  kiss,  the  symbol 
of  brotherhood  (^),  and  with  prophetic  utterances 
(C* "') ;  probably  at  such  a  meeting  the  letter  would 
be  read  (5").  There  is  a  link  of  sympathy  and 
cliuity  between  them  and  other  Churclies  (1*  2" 
4"). 

The  faith  of  the  Church  is  directed  to  God  (1«), 
ftGiod  of  life  and  truth  (1*)  and  judgment ;  a  Father, 
who  has  called  them  and  marked  tiiem  out  for  sal- 
vation (4^  5').  Christ  is  thought  of  mainly  in  His 
future  capacity  as  Judge.  Cuistian  life  is  a  wait- 
ing for  Him  (1'*).  Christians  have  to  be  always 
watchful  (5*'") ;  He  may  come  at  any  moment, 
and  will  come  to  inflict  punishment  on  sin,  as  well 
as  to  give  jo;^  to  His  followers  (4*  2>* ;  4  rapou<rla  of 
Chrisrs  coming,  four  times  in  1  Thess.,  twice  in 
2  Thess.,  once  only  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul).  But 
Christ  is  more  than  this :  His  death  was  the  means 
of  salvation  in  the  past  (5') ;  He  is  now  i  idMos,  i 
tipun  ^iiar,  the  OT  language  about  Jehovah  being 
applied  to  Him  (S*) ;  He  u  God's  Son  (1^°) ;  He  is 
united  with  the  Father  as  the  mystic  source  of  life 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead  {V  V*  4?*].  He 
is  the  object  of  prayer,  working  with  the  Father 
in  bestowing  earUilv  as  well  as  spiritual  blessings 
(3"  Kortveinai,  "  S*").  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  all  Christians  to  enable  them  to  conquer  evil 
j4') ;  it  gives  them  joy  under  persecution  (I*-"*),  and 
inspires  the  ntterances  of  the  prophets  (6'*).  This 


Epistle  gives  us  the  fullest  division  of  human 
nature  into  spirit,  soul,  and  body  (S'*).  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Christian  life  has  all  th)  freshness 
and  glow  of  early  days.  It  is  true  that  it  needs 
steadying  and  disciplining,  but  it  is  strong  and 
radiant.  The  converts  welcome  the  good  news ; 
they  put  it  to  active  proof ;  the  message  is  handed 
on,  as  by  a  trumpet  note,  to  others ;  uiey  imitate 
their  teachers  and  become  objects  of  imitation  to 
others ;  they  are  taught  of  God ;  there  is  mutual 
affection  and  confidence  between  teachers  and 
taught ;  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  love,  of  joy, 
of  life ;  they  live  '  en  plein  jour.'  [For  the 
theology  ef.  Weiss,  Biblical  Theology,  pt.  iiL 
§  1,  cap.  L  ;  Lechler,  Apostolie  and  Post-Apostolic 
Times,  pt.  iL  §  2,  cap.  i. ;  The  SpeeJeei's  Commen- 
tary, iii.  pp.  691-701]. 

RELATIOHTO  THB  OT  Am  TO  CBSISTUH  LirSRATUttB.— 
The  OT  is  never  appealed  to  as  authority  or  directly  quoted ; 
but  its  history  is  referred  to  (2><)  and  its  language  perhaps 
consdously  adapted  (2'6  i6  «.8.9  68.t3(i)).  There  is  a  certain 
rimilarity  of  language  between  i^vi  ud  2  £s  6^3,  but  the 
thought  tiiere  is  different,  the  writer  oonridering  the  Justice  of 
God's  dealing  with  different  generations  of  men,  and  the 
language  is  not  suiBcienUy  sbnilor  to  suggest  literary  depend- 
ence on  dther  rid* ;  U  there  is  any,  probably  2  Escuas  is  the 
later  work. 

There  Is  no  raferenoe  to  Christian  literatmrt,  but  it  is  pcsrihle 
that  1*- 10  point  to  the  germ  of  some  profession  of  faith  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son  made  at  Baptism  here  only  in 

St.  Paul) ;  It  is  possible  again  that  4>  (rs^yyiikw  tim  rn  K. 
'InnS)  refers  to  the  definite  enactments  of  Ac  16^,  and  that  i^*  is 
a  semi-quotation  from  a  creed.  There  seem*  a  reminiscence 
ol  St.  Stephen's  speech  (Ac  7°i)  in  2i> ;  and  of  our  Lord's  eschoto- 
logical  duicoune  In  V»  (Mt  iS^fe)  (Ht  24S1-S7.<>)  sa.* 
(Mt  S4<3)  S»  (Lk  ZIM,  Mt  248) ;  but  the  majority  of  these  are  too 
much  the  common  language  of  all  Apocalypssa  to  allow  as  to 
build  on  them  with  certainty. 

A  oompariaon  of  f  with  Ao  14B  2  suggests  a  semi- 

qnotation  ol  our  Lord's  words,  e.g.  Ut  24>,  Jn  16^,  but  a  sugges- 
tton  that  tber*  I*  a  reminiscence  of  our  Lord's  sayings  recoraed 
in  Jn  e»  in  1>  and  of  Jn  \r>Sn  !•  (P.  Ewald,  Dot  HauptprubUm 
Iter  Svangelien-Frage,  pp.  86, 9S)  is  more  doubtfuL 

In  410  ,,  xiyt,  Kuffitv  IS  a  possible  quotation  of  some  saying 
unrecorded  in  the  Oospel  (cf.  Zahn,  p.  169} ;  and  6^',  which  is 
often  found  combined  with  the  agraphon  yirtr^t  itrnftm  rf^ 
«{7Tai,  is  perhaps  another  (cf.  Besch,  Agmpka,  p.  UOX  All 
these  case*  point  rather  to  an  oral  traditloii  than  to  written 
documents. 

V.  AuTHEN'nciTY.  —  The  authenticity  ia  now 
generally  admitted,  though  there  are  still  oppon- 
ents (cf.  Holtzmann,  Einl.*  p.  237).  The  eztcraal 
evidence  outside  the  NT  is  less  strong  than  for 
some  Epistles,  as  this  Epistle  did  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  quotation ;  but  it  was  included  in  Mar- 
cion's  canon  (ctrc.  140),  and  that  implied  some 
previous  Catholic  collection.  The  language  of 
Z'""  {((peaat  .  .  ,  rAot)  is  found  in  exactly  the 
saniu  form  in  the  Test.  XII  Pair.  (Levi,  ch.  6;  but 
see  below).  There  are  possible  reminiscences  of 
4'»-"  in  Didachi  xvL  6 ;  and  of  l»  and  4'  in  Clem. 
Rom.  ch.  42  (but  not  of  6"  in  Clem.  38,  where  the 
thought  is  different).  But  the  strongest  support 
is  given  by  2  Thess.,  which,  whatever  its  date, 
implies  the  existence  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  our  Epistle.  No  doubt  of 
its  authenticity  was  raised  before  the  19th  oentuiy. 

The  internal  evidence  equally  supports  the  genu- 
ineness, in  spite  of  a  few  diificnlties.  The  oojec- 
tion  that  the  Epistle  implies  a  longer  lapse  of 
time  than  a  few  weela  is  met  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Acts  will  permit  of  an  interval  of  nearly 
a  year  between  the  foundation  of  tiie  Church  and 
the  writing  of  the  letter.  The  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Acts  about  Uie  movements  of 
Silas  and  Timothy  and  the  persecution  by  heathen 
have  been  discussed  above.  As  far  as  they  are 
difficulties,  they  atl'ect  the  historical  chanicter  of 
the  Acts  rather  than  of  1  Thessalonians. 

A  lew  other  objection*  deserve  notlo*.  It  I*  urged  that  8C 
Paul's  eager  defence  ol  hi*  motive*  (£>'').  and  incidentally  ol 
hi*  apostolic  rights  (If),  implies  a  later  stege  in  his  life,  when 
Jewish  Christians  had  attacked  his  apostleship.  But  suob 
depreciation  of  his  motives  would  b*  natural  to  Jews  loaghig 
to  thwart  him  (ot.  2is),  or  to  beattwn,  indignant  at  llw  oon. 
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reraion  of  their  frlendf.  The  Inddenta  of  Ao  IS,  and  probably 
of  Oal  211,  ]^  behind  him,  and  would  account  for  the  incidental 
alluiion  in  if;  while,  even  apart  from  any  attack  of  opponenti, 
he  might  thinic  it  well  to  contrast  his  motives  with  uiose  of 
other  teachers  with  whom  be  might  be  conf  lued— such  as  Jewish 
impostors  like  BIymaa  (Ac  IS'ir  wXift  n>w  Uxm),  heathen 
rhetoricians  or  sophists,  taking  pay  for  theh-  teaching  (rxit- 
itut) ;  or,  again,  he  may  have  desired  to  dissociate  himself  from 
the  impure  teaching  (t|  lUstk^/ac)  of  the  priests  of  the  Cabeiri 
(Lightfoot,  Biblieat  Euay,  p.  ZS7). 

Again,  210^  has  been  interoreted  as  Implying  the  previous 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  strike  out  the  last  sentence  as  the  interpolation  of 
a  scribe  pointing  out  the  fuldlment  of  St.  Paul's  words ;  but  the 
words  do  not  necessarily  mean  mora  than  that  'sentence  has 
oeen  pronounced  upon  them ;  the  wrath  o(  God  is  gone  forth ; 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  passed  from  them  when  they  rejected  the 
Uessiah ';  they  are  parallel  to  the  thought  of  1  Co  2*^,  Ro 
IIK'  2^  and  Ao  13«  lij* ;  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  7«st. 
XII  Pair,  perhaps  shows  that  it  was  a  half^tereotyped  Bab- 
binical  formula  for  declaring  Ood's  Judgment.  Moreover,  the 
present  jMUticiples  4^^rx«vr«*t,  jhAm>twv,  and  the  phrase  aiV  W 
•>cvX>t^rM  are  inconsistent  nith  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Once  more,  4^7  offers  an  apparent  inconsistency  with  2  Co  68 ; 
but  a  change  of  expectation  on  such  a  point  would  not  be  un- 
natural, and  a  careful  comparison  of  with  2  Co  6io  will  show 
that  there  is  no  real  antithesis. 

Lastly,  the  solemn  command  of  SH  may  have  been  doe  to  the 
presence  of  disorderiiness  and  dissension  (6*^  »),  and  would  be 
natural,  even  without  such  a  supposition  (ct.  Col  4"). 

The  objections,  then,  can  be  fairly  met,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  style,  the  character  of  the 
writer,  the  man^  points  of  contact  with  2  Cor.,  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  thought,  the  primi- 
tive stage  of  Church  organization,  the  state  of  the 
spiritual  gifts,  the  question  about  the  dead  which 
must  have  arisen  very  early  in  any  Church,  the 
absence  of  any  motive  for  forgery,  the  apparent 
discrepancies  with  the  Acts,  the  improbability  that 
a  later  forger  would  put  language  in  St.  Paul's 
mouth  which  at  least  seems  to  imply  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Parousia  in  his  lifetime,  —  all  these 
carry  conviction  of  its  genuineness.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  well  stated  in  Uoltz- 
mann  {I.e.),  and  the  genuineness  well  defended  by 
Jowett,  Weizsiii^ker  (Das  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  p. 
250),  Julicher  (EM.*  pp.  41-45),  and  most  fully 
by  von  Soden  (SK,  1885),  and  Bomemann,  §  5. 

vi.  Integrity.  —  The  integrity  of  the  Epistle 
has  been  questioned  both  on  a  large  and  on  a 
small  scale. 

(1)  Pierson  and  Naber  (Verisimilia,  Amsterdam, 
1880)  treat  it  as  a  composition  of  two  authors. 
The  first  was  a  pre-Christian  Jewish  writer,  writ- 
ing a  hortatory  address  to  Gentiles  before  the  first 
coming  of  the  Messiah  to  foretell  His  advent,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  live  a  life  of  Jewish  morality. 
The  second  was  a  Christian  bishop,  whose  date 
is  not  given,  named  Paul,  who  inserted  into  the 
Jewish  treatise  a  few  Christian  phrases  and  a 
justification  of  his  own  motives  and  preaching. 
This  analysis  is  based  upon  the  variety  of  tone, — 
now  that  of  an  authontative  prophet,  now  that 
of  a  humble  pastor — the  want  of  close  sequence  of 
thought  between  the  paragraphs,  and  the  difference 
in  the  usage  of  particular  words  (iiiUpa,;  yiniyop€u>), 
and  the  scantiness  of  specially  Christian  teaching. 
But  the  criticism  is  pedantic,  and  often  inconsist- 
ent with  itself  in  details :  it  requires  from  a  letter 
the  exact  structure  of  a  scientific  treatise,  and 
nllowB  no  play  to  varieties  of  mood  and  thought 
within  one  writer's  mind. 

(2)  A  list  of  suggestions  of  interpolations  on  a 
smaller  scale  will  be  found  in  Clemen,  Die  Ein- 
heitlichkeit  der  Paul.  Brief e  (GCttingen,  1894).  The 
most  important  affect  2'»-  and  6".  The  objection 
to  2"' "  as  a  whole  is  groundless,  the  attack  on 
the  Jews  being  as  natural  to  St.  Paul  as  it  had 
been  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Stephen  (Ao  2»  3"  7")  j 
but  v.""  tifSaat  ,  .  .  tAoi  might  be  an  editorial 
comment  added  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  St.  Paul's  words  (e/t 
t4  dvarXiipttkrat) ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
quite  natural  in  St.  Paul's  own  mouth  at  the  time. 


S"  might  also  be  a  later  addition,  emphasiang 

the  importance  of  the  Epistle ;  but  there,  too,  a 
natural  reason  for  the  words  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  (cf.  Schmiedel 
Hdcom.  ad  loc. ;  Motfatt,  Histor.  NT,  p.  625). 

The  chief  questions  of  textual  criticism  affect 
the  reading  in  2*  (see  Westcott-Hort,  NT,  iL  App 
p.  128)    "  3»  4»- »  6»-  (ib.  p.  144)  *. 

LrntRATUU.— Of  ancient  commentators,  Ohrysostom,  though 
discursive,  is  excellent  in  entering  into  the  writer's  point  ot 
view ;  and  the  moral  homilies— e.17.  those  on  friendship  (1  Th 
on  the  fear  of  hell  (1  Th  4l»  2  Th  18),  on  intercession  (2  Th  S>)— 
are  very  spiritual  and  pointed.  Theodore  of  Uopauestia  (cin, 
416  A.D.)  has  more  of  the  modem  exegetlcal  instinct,  and  ex- 
plains the  exact  meaning  and  the  historical  and  piactical  refer- 
ences well,  but  at  times  forces  the  language  to  suit  bis  own 
views.  Theodoret,  while  dependent  on  these  two,  shows  inde- 
pendence of  judgment.  His  notes  are  clear  and  sensible,  and 
be  is  especially  careful  to  draw  out  the  dogmatic  inferences  of 
the  Epistle. 

Of  modem  writers,  Jowel^t,  A.  J.  Hason  (ElUoott's  Cmim./>r 
E7utli$h  Readert\  Bishop  Alexander  (Speater'$  Comm.),  and 
J.  Denney  (Exp<iiiUir'$  Bale)  are  most  interesting  on  Introduo- 
tion  and  doctrinal  teaching.  More  careful  exegesis  will  be 
found  in  Ellioott,  Alford,  Findlay  (Cambr.  BibU  Jar  SchooU), 
Lightfoot  (Sou*  on  BpMt*  qfSL  PatU,  1895),  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
in  the  Hdoom.  lUT,  and,  most  completely  ot  all,  in  BSraemann- 
Meyer*.  Useful  notes  on  2*  and  64  will  be  found  in  Field, 
NoUt  on  TmnM.  of  ST  (Olf) :  and  on  2*4  by  F.  Zhnmer  in 
"Iheoloe^sche  Studien  D.  B.  Weiss  daiKebracht'  (OatUngen, 
1897) ;  Askwith,  Ititrod.  to  Then.  Epp.  (1902). 

W.  Lock. 

THESSALONIAMS,  SECOND  EPISTLB  TO 
THE.— 

L  Date  and  OboumstaDcaa 

U.  Analysis. 

UL  Litenry  Dependenca. 
It.  Authorship. 
T.  Integrity, 
vi.  Value. 

Literatora. 

L  Datk  and  CntcuHSTANCES.  —  The  genain«- 
ness  of  this  Epistle  is  more  contested  than  that  of 
any  other  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  except  the  Pas- 
torals. If  it  is  not  genuine,  the  exact  date  and 
circumstances  are  merely  a  literary  setting,  of 
little  historical  value.  Yet,  even  so,  a  definite 
situation  was  in  the  writer's  mind  and  must  be 
examined. 

The  following  points  fix  that  sitnation.  Appar- 
ently the  temple  is  still  standing  (2*),  t.«.  the  date 
is  before  A.D.  70.  Further,  Paul,  Silvanus,  and 
Timothy,  after  having  founded  the  Church  at 
Thesaalonica  (2«  3'"'")  and  'written  a  letter,  probably 
1  Thess.,  to  it  (2"  and  perh.  2*  3"),  are  still  working 
together  ( 1')  in  some  place  where  they  are  thwarted 
by  perverse  and  malicious  men  (3'),  and  where  there 
are  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  (I*).  This 
will  suit  exactly  the  time  of  Ac  18»-"  (cf.  2  Co  1' 
'with  1') ;  late  in  the  stay  at  Corinth,  but  probably 
before  the  appeal  to  Gallio  had  stopped  the  Jewish 
persecution.  At  this  time  news  about  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Church  reached  them  at  Corinth  (3"  iKo6- 
o/ief) ;  perhaps  brought  by  the  messenger  implied 
in  1  Th  3*,  perhaps  oy  the  bearer  of  1  Thess.  on 
his  return,  perhaps  by  some  chance  passer-by.  The  v 
were  still  exposed  to  persecntion,  and  were  stiU 
bravely  enduring  it ;  but  there  were  tendencies  to 
disorder  and  insubordination  ;  idlers  were  presum- 
ing on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours ;  and  there 
was  a  tendency  to  excitement  caused  by  an  expec- 
tation of  the  speedy  setting-in  of  '  the  day  of  the 
Lord' ;  spiritual  utterances,  not  duly  tested  (1  Th 
5«>-»),  increased  the  expectation ;  sayings  of  Paul, 
Silvanus,  and  Timothy  were  exaggerate  to  coun- 
tenance it ;  possibly  a  forged  letter  in  their  name 
was  circulated,  or  (more  likely)  the  language  of 
1  Th  4.  6  was  distorted  in  the  same  interest  (2^). 
The  three  teachers  feel  that  their  converts  must  be 
praised  and  comforted,  yet  stimulated  and  steadied 
They 'Write  a  common  letter— always  in  the  plunJ, 
except  that  once  one  of  them,  probably  Paul,  in- 
tervenes with  a  special  appeal  to  his  own  teaching 
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(2P),  and  Panl  confirms  the  whole  with  his  auto- 
giaph  at  the  end  (3"). 
ii.  Analysis.— 

ILtOrmtiiw. 

A.  6ratittul«/ortA<<rip{r<liiaIi(a(<,  MpadkOrtortbalT 

loyal  eDdunooa  under  persecution  fl-  *). 
Strengthening  of  them  by  the  thoocbt  of 
(1)  the  Justice  of  Ood  m ; 

(S)  the  special  manifestation  of  that  Justioe,  wblcb 
will  accompany  the  Appeaianoe  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (•■10). 

Player  to  Qod  to  complete  their  ObrisUan  lite,  that 
Christ  may  be  glorifled  in  them  on  'that  day '(u-U)^ 

B.  Fuller  itachiDg  about  Utat  day. 

Warning  against  being  misled  into  thlnUng  it  immedi- 
ately at  hand  (21-  %  and  a  reminder  of  Paul's  post 
^  teaching  (•),  which  implied  (o)  a  mystery  of  lawless- 
ness and  of  error  already  at  work ;  (&)  a  restraining 
power  or  person ;  (e)  a  removal  of  that  restraint  at 
some  future  date;  (d)  a  great  apostasy;  («)  the 
appearance  of  the  man  of  sin ;  (/)  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  destroying  the  man  of  sin  and  all  who  bars 
been  deceived  by  him  (»•  «•  o-i*). 
TbanlcsgivinK  to  Ood  that  He  saved  tliem  trom  this 
doom(i>'i<)L 

Exhortation  to  abide  loyally  by  their  past  tiwifihhif 

("X 

Prayer  to  God  to  comfort  and  to  steady  them  (M- 
O.  Requat  for  thtir  intercation  (81- »).    Assurance  of 
God's  fidthf ulness  (>),  and  of  their  teacher's  faith  in 
tbem  (*). 

Prayer  to  Ood  to  ^ve  them  love  and  patience  Ok 
Ih  RegrUation     thar  eommunity-lijt. 

They  are  to  shun  all  disorderly  brethren  O ;  for  such 
disorder  Is  cootraiy  to  the  example  which  their 
teachers  had  set  C-*),  and  their  repeated  comnmnd 
0°).  Such  brethren  must  earn  their  own  bread 
m.i>)L  The  rest  most  be  forbearing,  bat  yet  break  off 
Intercourse  with  any  one  who  pantsts  In  disobeying 
this  written  command  (i"*)- 

Pn^  to  the  Ood  of  pesos  to  gin  peaoa  to  them  uU 

Autograph  salutation  in  Pralt  own  bandwritiiig  Q!!). 
Benediction  (M). 

UL  LiTEBART  Dependekce.  — (1)  The  Epistle 

f resnpposes  the  existence  of  1  Thessalonians.  For 
I  2"  explains  itself  readily  by  reference  to  I  4'"* 
51-10 .  II  3«  to  I  4" ;  II  3",  perhaps,  but  less  prob- 
ably,  to  I  411^" ;  and  II  2»  may  imply  a  misunder- 
standing of  I  4"  6*-  *.  Further,  there  is  a  remark- 
able similarity  of  structure,  e.g.,  in  the  form  of 
greeting  (I  1»,  II  of  thanksgiving  (1 1»,  II  1>), 
of  prayers  (I  3"  6",  II  2'«  3'*),  of  transition  (I  4S 
II  3').  And  this  extends  to  many  verbal  points, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  oompaiison  of  the  following 
places : — 


1 1»  with  II  1». 
1 14  with  II 2U. 
Il«withIIH 
Il&twith  II  M 
I2««withIIS>. 


I  2i»  with  II  l». 
I  3»  with  II V. 
141.  i0  6UwithnK 
I  6«  vrith  II  »*. 
I6i4.Uwithn<l*. 


The  writer  of  2Thesa.  must  have  lately  written 
1  Thess.,  or  have  known  it  as  a  piece  of  literature, 

(2)  Previous  apocalyptic  teaching  is  also  pre- 
supposed. No  one  passage  of  the  OT  is  appealed 
to,  out  the  apocalyptic  descriptions  1**'*  2^^^  weave 
together  phrases  from  Is  S"^'*'*'  11*  [found  in  a 
similar  context  in  Ps-Sol  17*- "]  49*  66H«,  Jer  10", 
Ezk  28',  and  Dn  11**.  There  are  also  striking  re- 
semblances between  the  language  here  and  that 
of  our  Lord's  eschatological  discourse ;  cf.  1'  with 
Mt  25»'-*> ;  2>  with  Mt  24»  (Arurwdfowru-) ;  2*  with 
Mt  24*  {0i>oeureai,  here  and  Mk  13^  only  in  NT) ; 
2»  with  Mt  24* ;  2*  with  Mt  24"  (A-  rira  iyiif), 
Mk  13"  {l<miK6Ta  trov  06  Set) ;  with  Mt  24** 
{iyoftia) ;  2*  with  Mt  24**.  Such  similarities  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  draws  independently 
from  the  common  stock  of  apocalyptic  imagery, 
and  they  do  not  prove  a  literary  dependence  on 
any  written  Gospel,  but  they  make  probable  a 
knowledge  of  some  oral  tradition  of  that  dis- 
course. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  other  Gospel  sayings  may 
lie  behind  l»=m  S'",  3*=Mt  6".  The  command 
in  8"  is  a  Quotation  of  a  Rabbinical  saying,  but 
possibly  it  nad  been  already  used  by  oar  Lord 


Himself,  and  may  have  been  taken  by  St.  Paul 
from  Him  (cf.  Resch,  Agrapha,  pp.  128  and  240). 

iv.  Authorship. — Church  tradition  universally 
ascribed  the  Epistle  to  St.  Paul.  It  is  directly 
attributed  to  him  by  Polycarp  (c.  xL),  who  quotee 
1*,  though  by  mistake  he  quotes  it  as  addressed  to 
the  Philippians.  Reminiscences  of  the  apocalyptic 
language  may  underlie  Justin  Martjr,  Dial.  xxxiL 
ex. ;  DtdcKhe,  0. 16 ;  and  more  prob.  Ep.  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  op.  Eus.  v.  1  (MaKri^a  i  &VTiK<(|ifvo«,  rpooc- 
luaibiuvot  IjSii  rV  ftiWovmr  taeaBai  vapovirCav  afroO 
.  .  .  Xpurrit .  .  .  KarapYuv  riv  imxeliuyor  .  .  .  ol 
vtol  Txfi  &ir«>Xc(a«),  but  in  no  case  can  the  reference 
be  called  undoubted.  Marcion  included  the  Epistle 
in  his  Canon  as  Pauline,  and  so  did  the  Latin  and 
Syriao  translators. 

The  internal  evidence  on  the  whole  supports  this 
view.  The  general  structure  of  the  Epistle,  the 
style  and  phraseology,  the  affectionate  tone,  the 
frequent  intercession  tor  the  readers,  the  request  for 
their  prayers,  the  appeal  to  his  own  teaching  and 
example,  the  sharp  insistence  on  his  own  authority 
in  a  matter  of  discipline,  are  all  characteristic  of 
St.  Paul.   But  two  main  objections  are  raised. 

(a)  The  relation  of  the  style  to  that^of  1  Thessa- 
lonians. In  spite  of  the  points  of  likeness  (see  above), 
there  is  a  difference  ;  the  tone  is  more  official  {e6x- 
6<f)tCKoita>),  the  feeling  less  vivid,  the  sentences  more 
involved,  the  same  things  are  being  said,  but  said 
with  less  point  and  directness ;  they  suggest  a 
second  person  adapting  Pauline  thought  (Spitta, 
pp.  116-119).  But  the  variety  seems  equally  ex- 
plicable as  that  of  one  writer  writing  after  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  and  in  a  different  mood.  A  compari- 
son of  the  style  of  2  Timothy  with  1  Timothy,  of 
Colossians  with  Ephesians,  of  2  Co  11  with  1  Co  9, 
will  show  very  similar  variety. 

(6)  The  eschatology  is  said  to  be  un-Pauline. 
It  is  true  that  no  such  detailed  anticipations  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul  (but  2  Co  0"  rit 
aii/t^iin^nt  XfurroO  xp6s  BeXtap  may  refer  to  the  Anti- 
christ tradition).  But  snch.teacbing  was  naturally 
esoteric ;  and,  even  here,  the  writer  seems  inten- 
tionally to  avoid  being  explicit,  through  fear, 
perhaps,  of  giving  the  Roman  authorities  a  handle 
against  himself  or  his  converts  (cf.  the  reticence 
of  Jos.  Ant.  X.  X.  4,  about  the  interpretation  of 
Daniel's  prophecies).  Further,  some  such  teaching 
was  common  among  the  Jews,  so  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  inherited  it ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  almost 
universal  in  Cliristian  writers  (Synoptists,  John 
[5^],  James,  1.  2  John,  Apoc),  so  that  the  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  St.  Paul  having  shared  the 
expectation  in  some  form. 

But  is  the  form  implied  here  Pauline?  This  again 
is  difiScult  to  answer,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  what  the  writer  was  pointing  to.  There 
lav  behmd  him  iii  the  history  of  the  doctrine  the 
following  stages.  (1)  A  common  Oriental  myth  of 
a  struggle  between  the  power  of  evil,  represented 
by  a  dragon  (Bab.  Tiftmat)  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world  (Maiduk),  in  which  the  dragon  had  been 
bound,  but  would  revive  for  another  conflict  with 
God  before  the  end  of  the  world  (see  articles 
Rahab,  Sea  Monster,  and  Revelation).  The 
connexion  of  this  with  the  following  is  only  a 
conjecture,  but  a  very  possible  conjecture.  (2)  A 
Jewish  expectation,  sprmging  up  during  the  Exile, 
of  an  attack  upon  Israel  by  foes  led  by  some  huiuan 
leader  or  (later)  by  Satan  or  Beliar,  which  would  be 
frustrated  either  by  J'  or  the  Messiah.  Such  a 
victory  is  described  in  Ezk  38.  Something  similar 
recurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (7. 8  and  11)  about 
the  conflict  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  ex- 
pectation did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  Antiochus ; 
it  was  applied  to  the  thought  of  deliverance  from 
the  Roman  empire  in  2  Es  5',  Ps-Sol  17,  Urac.  Sib. 
iiL  60,  Apoo.  Baruch,  c.  40,  Asc.  Is.  0.  4  (cf.  Man 
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OF  Sin).  (3)  This  anticipation  bad  become  Chris- 
tian. Onr  Lord  had  cont^plated  a  leader '  ooming 
in  his  own  name '  ( Jn  S")  and  demanding  allegiance ; 
some  person, '  the  abommation  of  desolation,  stand- 
ing in  the  holy  place  (^onicira) ';  many  false  pro- 

5 bets,  a  growth  of  lawlessness,  a  destmction  of 
erusolem,  and  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt 
24,  Mk  13,  Lk21).  Similar  teaching  had  been  given 
at  Thessalonica  by  the  writer  frequently  {IXeyov,  2°), 
but  it  was  shared  by  his  fellow-teachers  {ipurw/uy 
.  .  .  tin  8i'  vfuir,  2'-  *),  and  the  phrases  4  dToorairta.,  6 
irSponros,  6  ivriKtliuyot,  i  KaTix^'  are  quoted  Mithottt 
explanation  as  from  a  well-known  body  of  teaching. 
(4)  A  new  point  had  probably  been  given  to  the 
expectation  among  the  Jews  in  A.D.  39  or  40,  by 
the  attempt  of  Caligula,  frustrated  only  by  bis 
death,  to  erect  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  viiL  ;  Tac  Hist.  v.  9). 
This  would  help  to  explain  the  language  of  2*,  and 
Spitta  suggests  that  St.  Paul  and  his  colleagues 
had  adapted  a  Jewish  form  of  the  apocalyptic 
teaching  written  in  view  of  Caligula's  attempt ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  sui^gestion,  interest- 
ing and  possible  as  it  is. 

This  liistory  of  the  doctrine  helps  ns  to  define 
the  probable  application  which  is  implied  in  this 
teaching.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  suppose 
in  St.  Paul's  mind  any  clear  identification  with  a 
defiinite  person  or  a  definite  time ;  yet  the  language 
is  more  natural  on  such  a  supposition,  and  the  in- 
terpretation will  come  in  one  of  two  directions. 

(a)  Probably  the  opposition  comes  from  Jewish 
soiL  ri  iiiMrrfifnov  r^s  ivofdnt  is  the  opposition  of 
the  Jews  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  (cf.  3^-', 
1  Th  2",  Ac  18*  and  passim) ;  the  tvijryaa  rXivrit 
is  the  blinding  of  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  to  the 
gospel  (Ac  IS'T-*,  1  Co  2«,  2  Co  3",  Ro  ll*>)j  rd 
Karixor  is  the  Roman  empire  controlling  the  Jews 
■  assidue  tumnltuantes '  (cf.  Ac  18^)  and  preventing 
their  illegal  attacks  on  the  Christians ;  i  Karixuy, 
the  Koman  emperor,  or  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of 
Dn  10"- "  some  archangel  who  presides  over  the 
order  of  the  empire  (so  Goebel,  ad  loe.);  4  <l'o- 
irratrla  is  the  final  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  their 
Messiah,  or  possibly  some  Christian  apostasy  such 
as  is  contemplated  in  He  lO"""- ;  4  dvflpurof  rijs 
inaprlas  is  Some  false  Messiah,  expected  to  lead 
the  Jews  in  a  final  rising  against  the  Koman 
empire ;  and  his  destruction  lies  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  salvation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  most  in  accord  with  the  Synoptists  and  with 
the  subsequent  Church  tradition,  as  well  as  with 
St.  Paul's  own  circumstances  at  the  moment. 

iP)  The  opposite  view  has  been  frequently  main- 
tained of  late,  which  sees  the  expltmation  in  heathen 
opposition  and  especially  in  the  worship  of  the 
Cissars.  The  lawfessness  and  deceit  will  then  be 
that  of  heathen  wickedness  and  error ;  the  restrain- 
ing power,  the  antagonism  of  the  Jewish  State 
(Warfield),  or  the  imperial  authority  (JUlicher) ; 
the  man  of  sin,  the  emperor  or  some  heathen  per- 
sonification of  evil  proclaiming  himself  as  God ;  the 
apostasy,  that  of  the  Jews,  or,  as  on  the  former 
theory,  of  some  Christians  ;  and  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  will  be  the  nltiinate  annihilation  of 
Ctesarism  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  world.  This  view  would  l>e 
more  in  accordance  with  the  past  history  of  the  appli- 
cation to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  the  attempt 
of  Caligula,  and  with  the  reference  to  Nero  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  it  seems  less  in  aooord  with  St. 
Paul's  own  circumstances  at  the  time. 

Either  of  these  views  gives  a  setting  possibly 
Pauline ;  the  language,  no  doubt,  is  indefinite ;  it 
is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  theory  of  a  Nero 
redivimis  (c.  69  A.D.),  or  to  some  Gnostic  opposition 
to  Christianity  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  but  none  of  the 


language  requires  such  an  interpretation.  Not 
again,  is  this  view  fatally  inconsistent  with  St. 
Paul's  expectation  elsewhere.  1  Th  S*"*  certainly 
foretells  a  sudden  surprising^  ftppeuance  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord ;  but  that  is  consistent  with  a 
previous  preparation  of  events,  the  length  of  which 
IS  left,  as  here,  wholly  indefinite,  no  11"  also 
implies  a  hope  that  '  all  Israel  will  be  saved,' 
which  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  a  great 
Jewish  antagonism;  but  the  language  cannot  be 
rigidly  pressed ;  the  failure  of  a  Jewish  false 
Messiah  might  be  a  stage  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jewish  nation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  St. 
Paul's  expectation  on  this  point  may  have  changed. 
Again,  1  Ti  4>,  2  Ti  3'  point  to  an  expectation  of  an 
apostasy  within  the  Cliristian  Chorch;  but  that 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  view  main- 
tained here. 

Recent  investigations  have  emphasized  the 
strength  of  the  tradition  both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian; but  they  have  also  shown  the  versatility 
of  its  application ;  it  is  applied  to  tlie  dan^^er 
which  threatens  the  truth  at  tmy  moment.  Daniel 
g^ves  it  a  heathen  application  to  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes ;  the  writer  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  to 
Pompey ;  St.  Paul,  thwarted  by  Jews,  applies  it 
to  them ;  St.  John  sees  many  Anticluists  in 
teachers  untrue  to  Christianity ;  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  when  the  Roman  empire  had 
become  a  persecuting  power,  applies  it  to  the 
Roman  emperor;  the  writers  of  the  Ep.  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  see  in  the  persecu- 
tion there  an  anticipation  of  the  final  conflict :  '  be 
that  opposeth '  swoops  down  upon  the  Christians  ; 
Christ  m  the  martyrs  '  brings  to  naught '  him  who 
opposeth ;  the  apostate  Christians  are  '  the  sons  of 
perdition.'  This  application  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting that  it  is  incidental,  and  the  passage  is 
not  quoted.  Consequently  there  may  be  many 
applications  and  many  fulfilments  yet  in  the 
future,  as  long  as  the  cleavage  between  faith  and 
unf  aith,  error  and  truth,  remain.  [Cf  .  Man  of  Sin, 
vol.  iiL  p.  226 ;  PAUL,  vol.  iiL  p.  709 ;  Bousset,  Der 
Antiehnst  (GSttingen,  1895,  Eng.  tr.  1896);  in 
Eneyc.  BiU.  s.v. ;  Thackeray,  The  JRelaiion  of  St. 
Paid  to  Contemporary  Jevnsh  Thought,  pp.  136- 
141 ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  iii. 
o.  2;  R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  380  ff.,  and  art. 
'Apocalyptic  Literature'  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ;  SchUrer, 
BJPu.  ii.  154  f. ;  B.  B.  Warfield  in  Expositor,  1886, 
ii.  pp.  30-44;  G.  6.  Findlay,  ib.  1900,  ii.  pp.  251- 

26  n. 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  denying  the  author- 
ship to  St.  Pa  ll.  Spitta  in  a  valnaole  examination 
of  the£p.  {ZurGesch.  undLiit.  des  Urehristentumt, 
L  pp.  1 11-154)  suggests  Timothy  as  the  real  author, 
supposing  that  St.  Paul,  instead  of  dictating  as 
usual,  iSt  Timothy  to  compose  it,  and  that 
Timothy  is  referring  in  2*  to  his  own  separate 
teaching  at  his  last  visit  to  them ;  St  Paul  then 
adds  a  general  authentication  in  3".  In  this  way 
he  attempts  to  explain  the  difference  of  style  be- 
tween 1  Thess.  and  this  Ep.,  and  the  difference  of 
the  eschatological  view.  But  these  differences  are 
not  so  great  as  to  call  for  such  an  explanation; 
further,  St.  Paul  would  not  authenticate  a  letter 
which  contained  any  substantial  difference  from 
his  own  teaching ;  the  Thessalonians  would  natur- 
ally refer  fXeyoy  of  2"  to  the  leading  apostle  whose 
name  stands  first  (1')  and  who  is  named  in  3",  the 
only  other  use  of  the  bingular;  and  2>-*  imply  that 
the  teaching  of  the  one  teacher  (2")  was  sniared  by 
alL  If  another  author  were  needed,  SUvanus  seems 
a  more  natural  suggestion,  for  he,  as  •  prophet, 
might  be  the  source  of  theprophetio  pcusage ;  bat 
the  theory  creates  more  dimculties  than  it  solves. 

Those  who  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  alto- 
gether snppoee  tiiat  at  some  later  date  an  expecta- 
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tion  of  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  arose  and 
produced  excitement  and  neglect  of  daily  duties  : 
that  some  one  in  authority  tried  to  meet  the  peril 
implied  in  the  excitement  by  writing  a  letter  wnich 
described  the  stages  that  would  precede  that  com- 
ing, and  in  order  to  gain  weight  for  it  composed 
it  in  the  name  of  Paul,  deliberately  modelling  it 
upon  1  Thess.,  the  Pauline  Epistle  which  was 
most  cognate  in  subject.  Of  the  many  suggested 
situations,  that  of  Schmiedel  seems  the  best,  who 
would  connect  it  with  the  expectation  of  a  return 
of  Nero,  and  so  place  it  after  Nero's  death  (June 
68),  and  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
(August  70).  It  would  then  deal  with  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  Apocalypse  (ch.  13).  But 
there  is  no  detail  here,  which  connects  '  him  that 
opposeth '  clearly  with  Nero  redivivus,  and  the 
very  elaborateness  of  the  theory  is  against  its 
truth. 

V.  iNTEaEiTY.— The  diflSculties  of  Z^-"  have  natur- 
ally led  to  suggestions  of  interpolation.  Pierson  and 
Naber  ( Vermmilia,  pp.  21-25)  treat  l»-'»2>-"  3  (except 
7-u.  I6-I8J  ^  parts  of  a  pre  -  Christian  Jewish  apo- 
calypse, worlced  up  into  a  Christian  form  by  some 
unknown  bishop  of  the  name  of  Paul  (cf.  preceding 
art.).  Schmidt,  S.  Davidson,  and  others  treat  the 
main  body  as  Pauline,  with  2'***  as  a  late  insertion 
of  about  69 ;  Hausrath  treats  Z''**  as  the  only 
Pauline  fragment  worked  up  into  an  Epistle  at  a 
later  date.  But  there  is  no  MS  support  for  any 
of  these  theories,  and  2''"  cannot  m  separated 
from  I*"'*,  which  latter  section  shows  striking 
similarities  with  the  Jewish  expectations ;  cf.  esp. 
1'  and  2*  with  Sib.  Orac  iiL  67  x.  of  the  coming  of 
Beliar — 

nmi*  </  fadtMmU  W  'E$(mSmil  in/Mut  n  mm)  iHX—f 

(cf.  Clemen,  Die  Einheitlichkeit  der  Pavl.  Bri^e, 
pp.  17,  18 ;  Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  p.  626). 

vi.  Value.  —  Short  as  the  Epistle  is,  it  is  of 
great  value,  both  doctrinal  and  historicaL  It 
marks  the  high  position  attributed  from  the  first 
to  Christ,  the  language  of  the  OT  about  Jehovah 
being  applied  to  Him  (1^),  and  He  being  ranked 
with  tlie  Father  as  the  one  source  of  comfort  and 
strength  (2"  whmkoMifcu  ,  .  .  vTvpl(<u,  each  in 
the  singular).  It  shows  as  the  strength  of  the 
expectation  of  the  Second  Advent  in  the  Early 
Church ;  the  deep  sense  of  the  straggle  between 
good  and  evil,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  its 
consummation  in  definite  persons,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  good  and  trae;  the  faith  in  the 
ultimate  Justice  <»  God  to  tight  the  injustice  of  this 
world.  It  shows  the  method  in  which  the  apostle 
met  the  feverish  impatience  that  would  antedate 
the  end :  (a)  laying  stress  on  those  elements  in  the 
traditional  expectation  which  implied  lapse  of  time 
and  an  overruling  Providence  which  fixed  the  right 
moment  for  the  coming  {ir  ry  airrov  xcupu,  cf.  Ps- 
Sol  17"  (It  rif  Koipin  ir  Mat  vi,  i  deit) ;  (o)  insist- 
ing on  the  duty  of  each  man  earning  his  own 
livelihood  and  discouraging  all  cringing  dependence 
on  Church  charity ;  (c)  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  pressing  tne  authority  of  his  own  com- 
mands, and  calling  upon  the  Church  to  rise  to  the 
duty  of  keeping  its  ranks  free  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers; 3"  marks  the  commencement  of  Church 
discipline.  It  sanctions  the  tendency  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  to  see  the  great  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  working  itself  out  in  con- 
temporary events ;  and  even  if  we  cannot  for  certain 
identify  St.  Paul's  application,  or  even  if  it  was 
not  fulfilled  exactly  as  he  expected,  yet  as  the 
great  expectation  had  grown  with  centuries  and 
was  rooted  in  principles,  so  it  remains  stillj  claim- 
ing a  more  adequate  folfilment.  For  applications 


made  in  subsequent  Christian  times  see  Smith'i 

DB,  s.v.  •  Anti-Christ.' 

Historically,  the  section  2'-"  was  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  the  identification  of  the  Koman 
empire  with  i  Karix""  led  to  its  being  treated  as 
the  great  protecting  power,  and  so  gave  special 
point  to  the  prayers  for  it  and  for  the  emperor 
(cf.  Tertullian,  Apol.  32 :  'est  et  alia  major  neces- 
sitas  nobis  oranoi  pro  imperatoribns,  etiam  pro 
omni  statu  imperii  rebns<]ue  Komanis,  qui  vim 
maximam  cniverso  orbi  imminentem  ipsamque 
clausulam  sosculi  acerbitates  horrendas  commin- 
antem  Romani  imperii  commeatu  scimus  retar- 
dari').  The  language  of  3"  is  also  valuable,  as 
indicating  that  St.  Paul  had  a  larger  correspond 
ence  than  we  now  possess,  and  probably  hints  at  a 
danger  of  forged  letters  even  at  this  early  date. 

Lnminu  —  See  at  end  of  preceding  artlcla,  and  add 
Ckwbel,  Dt»  Thet$aioniKiAm  Britfe,  a  criap,  tene,  sensible  com- 
mentaiy.  The  autborahip  ii  beet  discuiHed,  aa  a^nst  St.  Paul, 
by  Spitte  (aee  above),  Schmiedel,  Hdecm.  pp.  7-11 :  as  for  St. 
Paul,  bv  JOlicher,  BmlA  pp.  45-61 ;  Zahn,  pp.  MO-182 ;  Hoffalt, 
Hi$lorveal  ST,  pp.  142-148 ;  Bdmemann  in  Meyer's  Cammmtar 
turn  ST.  Interesting  aunestions  for  the  emendation  of  the 
text  (in  IlO  unrrM>t,ViHi>i  will  be  found  in  Westoott- 
Hort,  IL  App.  p.  128;  Field,  Nattt  on  Trant.     ST,  p.  202. 

W.  Lock. 

TEDESSALOHIGl  (eeooaXoWni),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, still  known  by  that  name  under  the  bnt 
slightly  altered  form  of  Saloniki,  has  lon^  held  a 
prominent  place  in  history,  and  stiU  ranks,  after 
Constantinople,  as  the  most  important  town  in 
European  Turkey.  It  is  situated  on  the  inner- 
most bay,  or  north-eastern  recess,  of  the  larger 
gulf,  which  now  takes  its  name  from  the  modem 
town,  but  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  after  an  earlier  town  on  the  same 
site,  called  Thorme.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  slopes  at  the  head  of  the 
bay ;  and  it  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  crowned 
by  its  citadel  above,  and  conspicuous  by  white- 
washed walls  several  miles  in  circuit.  '  The  situa- 
tion,' says  Tozer,  '  recalls  the  appearance  of  Genoa 
from  the  way  in  which  the  bouses  rise  from  the 
water  edge,  and  graduaUy  ascend  the  hillsides  to- 
wards the  north.  It  is  admirably  placed  for  pur- 
poses of  communication  and  trade,  as  it  lies  in  the 
innermost  bay  of  the  winding  gulf,  and  forms  the 
natural  point  of  transit  for  exports  and  imports ; 
besides  which  it  commands  the  resources  of  the 
immense  plain,  which  reaches  in  a  vant  arc  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
three  important  rivers,  the  Axius,  the  Lydios,  and 
the  Haliacmon '  {Geog.  of  Greece,  1873,  p.  204).  It  is 
said  to  have  borne  earlier  the  names  of  Eraathia 
and  Halia :  certainly  it  bore  that  of  Therme,  by 
which  it  is  known  to  Herod,  (as  a  halting-place  of 
Xerxes  on  his  way  to  Greece,  viL  121, 123, 124,  127, 
128,  183)  and  Thn^d.  (L  61,  iL  20),  and  which  it 
probably  owed  to  not  mineral  springs  [thsmue), 
still  existing  in  its  vicinity.  The  name  Thessa- 
lonica  (as  to  the  origin  of  which  various  conjectures 
are  brought  together  by  Tzetzes,  Chil.  xiii.  305  IT.), 
which  is  first  employe  by  Polybios  (xxiiL  4,  4; 
11,  2 ;  xxix.  3,  7),  would  appear  to  commemoratfl 
a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  of  which  nothing 
definite  is  known  as  to  time,  place,  or  victor 
(Philip?).  It  was  most  probably  given  to  the  city 
by  Cassander  (who  rebuilt  it  about  B.a  315,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several  small 
townships  in  the  vicinity;  Strabo,  viL  fr.  21)  in 
honour  of  his  wife  of  that  name,  who  was  daughter 
of  Philip,  and  step-sister  of  Alexander.  Tlie  place 
soon  gamed  importance,  becoming,  on  tlie  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  tne  capital  of  the 
second  of  its  four  divisions  (Liv.  xlv.  29),  and,  on 
the  conversion  of  the  country  a  few  years  later 
into  a  province,  practically  the  capital  of  the 
whole,  and  residence  of  the  Roman  governor ;  called 
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'the  mother  of  aU  Macedonia'  {Anthol.  Or.  ed. 
Jaoofaa,  iL  p.  96,  Epig.  14),  although  the  name 
'  metropolian  oocnmng  on  coins  of  the  city,  is  of 
later  date.  The  Romans  had  docks  (navalia)  there 
(Liv.  zliv.  10) ;  the  great  Egnatian  highway  tra- 
versed the  city  from  west  to  east,  the  remaus  of 
arches  at  either  end  of  a  long  street  still  marking 
the  site  of  its  gates ;  Cicero  during  his  exile  found 
friendly  shelter  there  for  seven  months  with 
Plancins  the  qujBstor  {Orat.pro  Plane.  41 ;  Ep.  ad 
AU.  iiL  8ff.).  In  the  first  Civil  war  it  supplied  a 
basis  of  operations  for  Pompeius  and  the  Senate 
(Dio  Cass.  xli.  20) ;  in  the  second  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  Antonins  and  Octavianus  (Plut.  Brut.  46 ; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  118),  which  brought  to  it 
apparently  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  free  city 
(MOero!  eonditionu,  Pliny,  HN  iv.  36),  for  there  are 
several  coins  inscribed  with  the  words  6EZSA- 
AONIKEON  •  EAETeSPIAZ,  probably  to  be  aasoci- 
Ated  with  the  victory  at  Philippi,  from  the  reverse 
bearing  the  joint  names  of  Antonios  and  Augustas. 
This  privilege  implied  autonomy  (hence  the  men- 
tion of  rir  j^/ior  in  Ac  17*),  and  the  appointment  of 
their  own  magistrates,  who  were  in  this  instance 
demgnated  ToKtrd/ixax,  as  is  apparent  from  Ac  17*- 
where  the  term  is  rendered  KULEBS  OF  THE  CiTT 
(which  see).  Tafel,  in  his  comprehensive  monograph 
(De  Thessal.  eiusque  agro  dissertatio  geographica, 
BeroL  1839),  follows  out  the  fortunes  of  the  city  as 
under  the  later  Empire  a  main  bulwark  against  the 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  invasions  (of  which  he  enumer- 
ates six);  and,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  thrice 
captured, — by  the  Saracens  in  904, 1^  the  Normans 
under  Tancred  in  1185,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1430. 
It  has  still  a  population  of  aoont  70,000,  whereof 
20,000  are  Jews. 

When  St.  Paul,  along  with  Silas,  visited  Thessa- 
lonioa  on  his  mission  to  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
the  Jews  there,  who  were  numerous  and  inflnential 
enough  to  have  founded  a  synagogue,  were  his 
most  active  opponents.  The  discussions  with  them 
on  three  Sabbaths  persuaded  few  Jewish  hearers, 
but  a  much  larger  number  ('a  great  multitude') 
of  'the  devout  Greeks' — i.e.  proselytes — 'and  of 
the  chief  women  not  a  few'  (Ac  17').  But  the 
Jews,  who  were  not  won  over,  called  to  their  aid 
some  worthless  idlers  of  the  market-place  (iyopiuM), 
excited  a  tumult,  beset  the  house  of  Jason,  and, 
not  finding  there  those  whom  they  sought,  dragged 
Jason  and  others  before  the  politarchs,  accusing 
them  of  having  received  disturbers  of  the  world's 
peace,  and  of  contravening  the  imperial  decrees  by 
owning  another  king  in  Jesus.  Upon  this  alarm, 
the  politarchs  took  securities  from  the  accused 
and  dismissed  them;  but  the  brethren  at  once 
sent  away  Panl  and  Silas  by  night  to  Bercea.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Church  which  their  brief 
ministry  had  formed  called  forth  from  the  apostle 
(courteously  associating  with  himself  "Timouiy  as 
well  as  Silvanu8= Silas)  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
ThessaloniaiiB.   See  preceding  two  articles. 

William  P.  Dickson. 

THEUDAS  (6eviat ;  the  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  of  6(Mwpai). — In  the  speech  of  Gam- 
aliel contained  in  Ac  fi*"-  the  speaker  is  rem^esented 
as  referring  to  the  rebellion  of  a  certain  Theudas, 
who  professed  to  be  some  one  great:  400  men 
followed  him  ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  his  following 
came  to  nothing.  At  a  later  date,  Gamaliel  goes 
on  to  say,  Judas  of  Galilee  arose  at  the  time  of  the 
taxing,  and  his  following  too  were  scattered.  In 
Jose^ua  {Ant.  xx.  v.  1)  we  have  an  account  of 
oneTheudaa  While  Fadus  was  procurator,  he  tells 
us, .a  certain  magician  whose  name  was  Thendas 
persuaded  a  great  part  of  the  people  to  take  their 
efl°ects  and  follow  him  across  the  Jordan.  He  pre- 
tended he  could  divide  the  river  by  his  power  as  a 
prophet.  Fadus  attacked  him  suddenly,  out  off  his 


head,  and  disposed  his  followers.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  this  Thendas  be  the  same  peiaon  a-i  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  the  author  of  that  book  lias 
been  g^ty  of  an  anachronism.  For  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Gamaliel,  who  must  have  spoken 
before  A.D.  37,  a  reference  to  a  revolt  which 
occurred  about  a.d.  46  or  46.  This  discrepancy 
is  one  of  the  chief  difScnlties  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  account  for  it. 

1.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  sug- 
^tion  that  the  mistake  arose  through  the  blunder- 
ing use  of  Josephus  (vol.  L  p.  30).  It  b  not  necessary 
to  add  anything  to  what  is  said  there,  except  that 
a  careful  reperusal  of  the  passages  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  hypothesis  more  credible. 

2.  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Smith's  DB^  \.  40)  poinU 
out  that  Theudas  (= Theodoras,  Theodotus,  or 
Theodorins)  would  be  quite  natural  among  the 
Jews  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  to  several  Heb.  names; 
and  that  Josephus  {Ant.  XTIL  x.  8 ;  BJ  n.  iv.  1) 
tells  us  of  many  disturbances  which  took  place  at 
this  time  without  giving  names.  He  also  quotes 
an  opinion  of  Wieseler's  that  Theudas  may  be  the 
Gr.  form  of  the  name  of  Matthias,  son  of  Marg»- 
lothus,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  XVIL  vL  2). 
But  the  identilication  is  hardly  probable. 

8.  Blass  (ad  loe.)  seems  to  suggest  that  the  name 
Theudas  has  been  interpolateo  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus  from  the  Acts,  because  the  Christiana 
thought  that  the  two  passages  illustrated  one 
another.  We  have  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
Josephus  was  interpolated  by  the  Christians ;  bat 
in  this  instance  it  is  hardly  probable  that  anything 
of  the  sort  was  done. 

We  do  not  know  enough  to  explain  the  difficulty. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  explanation  of 
lightfoot  may  be  correct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  mistake  of  St.  Luke  may  only  be  one  of  name, 
and  it  is  very  bad  criticism  to  condemn  an  author 
for  an  apparent  discrepancy  when  our  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  is  so  limited.  Bnt,  assuming 
that  the  Acts  are  incorrect,  we  may  ask  what  this 
implies.  It  implies  that,  to  a  certsun  extent  at  cmy 
rate,  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  was  the  author's  com- 
position. This  may  mean  only  that  he  supplied 
one  of  the  incidents  which  Gamaliel  referred  to, 
having  from  some  source  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  attitude  of  the  speaker ;  or  it  may  mean  that 
be  took  this  manner  of  putting  before  his  readers 
what  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  a  tendency  of  » 
section  of  the  Jews.  A.  C.  HKAniiAM. 

THICKET.— See  FoBEST. 

THIGH  {vt,  M9/>^)-— The  {^rding  of  the  sword 
upon  the  thigh  \a  referred  to  in  Ex  32",  Jg_  3" 
(Ehud  girded  his  sword  upon  his  right  thigh, 
whence,  being  left-handed,  he  could  most  con- 
veniently draw  it,  v."),  Ps  45«,  Ca  3«.  Jacob's 
thigh  was  dislocated  by  his  opponent  in  wrestling, 
ao  that  next  day  he  limped  upon  it,  Gn  32*(^  [J]. 
In  an  editorial  note  this  circumstsjice  is  assigned 
as  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  custom  of  declining  to 
eat  of  'the  sinew  that  shrank,'  v."W.  See  art. 
Food,  vol.  ii.  p.  39*.  In  the  jealousy  ordeal  one 
of  the  effects  looked  for  in  the  event  of  a  wife'a 
guilt  was  the  falling  away  (^w)  of  her  thigh,  Nu 
621. 23.  n  rp] .  gee  Dillm.  ad  loe.  In  the  toa^f  in 
praise  of  the Shulammite  it  is  said,  'the  rouncUnn 
of  thy  thighs  (insi;  'ipo)  are  like  jewels,'  C» 
Smiting  upon  the  thigh  appears  in  Jer  31>*  and 
Ezk  21"  as  a  token  of  consternation.  For  the 
phrase  'smite  them  hip  upon  thigh'  (pti  D(Am  nn 
IT."''!;),  see  art.  Hip. 

Special  attention  is  due  to  a  set  of  paaaages  in 
which  the  thigh  appears  as  the  seat  of  procreative 
power.   In  Gn  46*.  Ex  1»  [both  P],  Jg  8»  a  man't 
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descendants  are  spoken  of  as  proceeding  from  his 
thigh  (IX  ^')-  Cf-  W.  B.  Smith,  Kinship,  34, 
BS^  380.  This  throws  light  npon  the  placing  of 
the  hand  nnder  the  thigh  [  =  the  genital  organ]  in 
taking  an  oath,  Gn  24=- »  in"  [all  J].  The  sacred- 
net*  attributed  to  this  organ  in  primitive  times 
(see  Holzinger  or  Gnnkel  on  Gn  24')  would  give 
special  solemnity  to  an  oath  of  this  kind.  More- 
over, seeing  that  '  it  is  from  the  thigh  that  one's 
descendanto  come,  to  take  an  oath  with  one's  hand 
npon  the  thigh  could  be  ec^uivalent  to  calling 
npon  these  descendants  to  mamtain  an  oath  which 
has  been  taken,  and  to  revenge  one  which  has  been 
broken '  (Dillmann). 

It  is  not  dear  how  we  should  nnderstand  Rev 
ig>*  ■  He  hath  on  his  mantle  and  on  his  thigh  (Art 
rb  litinw  KoX  twX  rbr  mpi"  airoC)  a  name  written. 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  The  xal  may  be 
epexe^etical,  when  the  meaning  would  be  that  the 
name  is  written  on  His  mantle  where  this  falls 
npon  His  thigh  (so  Dusterdieck,  B.  Weiss,  Holtz- 
mann).  Spitta  suggests  that  nvfi*  [this  is  its  only 
occurrence  in  MT]  may  be  the  name  of  an  article 
of  uniform,  perhaps  the  sword-belt. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

THINK. — This  verb  is  frequently  used  in  AY  in 
the  sense  of  '  devise,' '  intend,'  as  Gn  50*  <  But  as 
for  you,  ye  thought  evil  a^inst  me'  (njn  ons'q, 
LXX iBou\tirairSt  eit  Tmrjpi,RV  'ye  meant  evu'); 
Ex  32"  'And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which 
he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people'  {Tittrsh  yfn, 
RV  'which  he  said  he  would  do');  Nu  24"  'I 
thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour'  ('^yp^, 
LXX  «Ito  nii-fyra  <re) ;  Neh  6*  '  It  is  reported  .  .  . 
that  thou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel '  {-ir^h  □'?f'n, 
LXX  XayliwBe  dT0(rra7-§(rat).  8o  Jn  Wye 
'  Fro  that  day  thel  thou^ten  [1688  soughten]  for 
to  sle  him ' ;  Mandeville,  Travds,  87, '  This  Tartary 
is  holden  of  the  great  Caan  of  Cathay,  of  whom  I 
think  to  speak  afterward.' 

To  think  on  or  upon  is  to  remember,  as  Gn  40" 
'  But  think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  wdl  with  thee ' 
(WK  •Mn5r°'<  LXX  dXX4  lurfyrOr/rl  /lov  Sili  navroO, 
RV  'But  have  me  in  thy  remembrance');  Nell 
6"  'Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according 
to  all  that  r  have  done '  ('^'-'nn,  RV  '  Remember 
unto  me,  O  my  God,  for  good,  all  that  I  have 
done');  6"  'My  God,  think  thou  upon  Tobiah 
and  Sanballat  according  to  these  their  works '  (<ti;t, 
LXX  uriae-irn,  RV  'Remember');  Jon  1",  Sir  18*> 
61".  So  He  10"  Wye  '  I  schal  no  more  tbenke  on 
the  synnes  and  wickednessis  of  hem'  (oi  ftii  fwi/r- 
Bifioiuu,  Vulg.  non  reeordabor). 

In  Ansrlo-Saxon  then  wen  two  dlftinot  verbs,  Vtmcan  to 
think,  and  M^neon  to  Kem,  the  Utter  and  unpenonally. 
These  verbs  b%aa  to  be  confosed  very  early,  and  in  coone  of 
time  were  always  spelt  alike.  In  poetiy  we  sull  lue '  methinka,' 
when  the  pron.  is  in  the  dattre,  and  Uie  word  means '  it  seems 
to  me.'  In  Rich.  III.  m.  L  63,  the  Ouartos  have  'When 
It  thinks  best  unto  your  royal  self,'  but  the  Folio  reads 
'  When  it  think'st  best,'  probably  from  oontndon  between  '  it 
thinks'  (~it  seems)  and  'thinkst  thou.'  Knox  in  his  History, 
p.  816,  says, '  But  to  this  houra  I  hare  thought,  and  yet  thinks 
my  selte  alone  mon  able  to  sustaine  the  things  affirmed  in  that 
my  Work,  than  any  ten  in  Europe  shall  be  abto  to  refute  it,' 
when  the  ungrammatlcal '  I  thinks'  may  be  due  to  tsmiiiatity 
with  the  fonn  '  methinks.' 

In  AV  we  And  the  verb  'think 'a (Mm  in  'me  thinketh,' 
2  8  IS" '  Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  (oramost  is  like  the 
ronninp  of  Ahimaax.'  Of.  On  41*  Tind.  'And  him  thought 
that  vii  other  kyne  came  up  after  them  out  of  the  ryver' -  Lv 
143S  •  He  thinke  that  then  is  as  it  wen  a  leprooy  in  the  bouse ' ; 
Uandeville,  Ttavelt,  117,  'And  them  thinketk  that  the  more 
pain,  and  the  mon  tribulation  that  they  suffer  lor  love  of  their 
sod,  the  mon  ioy  they  shall  have  in  another  world.'  This  is 
the  verb  that  is  used  in  the  pluaae  '  think  good,'  Dn  4>  '  I 
thought  it  good  to  shew  the  signs'  (BT  '  It  hath  seemed  good 
unto  me ') ;  Zeo  111*  •  u  •«  think  good,  give  me  my  price' ;  1  Th 
SI '  We  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone '  (fittmrttfur). 

J.  Hastikos. 
THISBE  (BK  QUrPv.  A  ei^i;).— The  place  from 
which  Tobit  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
AMBjriaaa  (To  1*).  Its  position  is  deserilied  as 


being  on  the  right  hand  (south)  of  Eedesh-naph- 
tali  m  Galilee  above  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  namo 
has  yet  been  found.  Some  commentators  maintain 
that  Thisbe  was  the  home  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
but  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  LXX  readinj;  of 
1  K  17',  which  makes  the  prophet  come  from  '  Tish- 
beh  (or  perb.  Thisbon)  of  Gileai,'  seems  more  likely 
to  be  correct.  See  Elijah  in  vol.  Lp.  687*. 

C  \V  "MTlLSON 
THISTLES,  THORNS.  — There  is  probably  no 
country  on  earth  of  the  same  extent  which  has 
ao  many  plants  with  prickles  and  thorns  as  the 
Holy  Land.  One  would  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  providential  provision  to  protect 
them  from  the  ravages  of  goats,  asses,  and  camels, 
were  it  not  that  the  mouths  of  these  creatures  are 
provided  with  a  mucous  membrane  so  tongh  that 
it  seems  impervious  to  thorns.  One  of  the  spec- 
tacles most  striking  to  a  stranger  in  this  land  of 
surprises  is  that  of  a  flock  of  goats,  browsing  in  a 
patch  of  Eryngiums,  or  Cirsiums,  or  prickly  Cen- 
taureas,  and  cninctung  down  the  heads,  a  couple 
of  inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  stifl'  thorns,  and 
then  masticating  them  with  evident  relish.  The 
camel  deals  even  with  the  noli-me-tangere  spheres 
of  the  Eehinops,  the  huge  heads  of  the  Onopordon, 
Carlina,  and  Cynara,  and  the  thorny  plates  of  the 
Indian  fig.  ZiJua  myagroides,  Forsk.,  a  most  im- 
practicable crucifer,  with  a  juice  as  pungent  as  its 
long  stiff  thorns,  is  the  favourite  desert  rood  of  the 
camel.  He  tears  off  and  devours  the  twigs  of  the 
thorny  AHragaii.  Only  a  few  thorny  plants,  with 
little  succulence  to  tempt,  and  with  extraordinary 
defensive  armour,  such  as  the  acacia  trees,  the 
buckthorn,  and  some  of  the  more  erinaceous  Astra- 
gali of  the  alpine  regions,  and  Calycotome  vUlosa, 
escape  the  devourers.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
thorns  flourish  and  multiply,  and,  in  many  places, 
take  possession  of  the  land.  Thistles  grow  to  a 
height  of  10-16  ft.  Thorny  Astrayaii  cover  acres 
of  ground  on  the  high  mountains.  Poterium 
spinosum,  Rhamnus  punctata,  and  Ccdycotome 
villosa  are  everywhere.  So  abundant  is  the  first 
of  these,  the  thorny  bumet,  in  one  region  of  Her- 
mon,  as  to  give  its  name  to  the  district,  which  is 
callcNl  Mu^a'at  el-Billdn,  i.e.  District  of  the 
Thorny  Burnet  A  large  part  of  the  lime  pro- 
duced in  the  country  is  burned  with  this  shrub, 
which  is  'cut  up'  (Is  33")  with  pruning-hooks. 
It  is  then  bound  in  huge  bundles,  and  transported 
on  the  backs  of  men  or  animals  to  the  kilns.  Often 
an  acre  or  more  around  a  lime-kiln  is  seen  covered 
with  these  large  heaps  of  most  combustible  fueL 
It  produces  a  high  heat,  and  makes  excellent  lime. 
These  and  other  thorns  are  also  used  in  ovens,  and 
for  culinary  purposes  (Ec  7*).  Owners  of  asses 
thresh  out  various  species  of  thisUes  and  thorns,  and 
use  them  for  feeding  their  beasts.  It  is  probably  in 
allusion  to  this  custom  that  Gideon  is  said  to  have 
'  taught  [threshed]  the  men  of  Succoth  (alcmq)  with 
thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers'  (Jg  8'*).*  It 
is  not  strange  that,  with  such  a  number  of  prickly 
plants  as  exist  in  Palestine,  there  should  have  been 
many  names  in  Heb.  to  express  them.  Few  or 
none  of  these  denote  species,  and  the  VSS  have 
not  attempted  to  tr.  them  with  any  uniformity. 
We  subjoin  an  analysis  of  these  terms. 

1.  199  'dtad,  ii/a/os,  rhamnus,  occurs  twice  as  the 
name  of  a  plant  (Jg  9'*-"  AV  'bramble,'  m. 
'thistle,'  RV  'bramble,'  m.  'thom,'  Ps  58»  AV 
and  RV  '  thorns').  It  occurs  once  as  a  proper 
name  in  the  expression  'the  threshing-floor  of 
Atad'  (Gn  60>«-«).  The  Arab,  'dtad  is  defined  as 
the  branches  of  the  'ausaj.  The  'ausaj  is  '  a  species 
of  thom,  having  a  round  red  fruit,  like  the  car- 
nelian  bead,  which  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten,'  or  '  a 

*  On  the  text  et  this  verse  and  on  its  interpntatlon  and  its 
lalatkn  to  1.1,  sea,  above  all,  Uoon's  note,  ad  lac 
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■pecies  of  thorn  trees,  having  a  bitter  red  fmit. 
Id  which  is  acidity  .  .  .  when  it  grows  large  it  is 
called  gharkad .  .  .  some  regard  it  as  the  'rdUi^.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  term  'ausaj,  and  therefore  'dfdta, 
mnst  have  been  applied  to  a  number  of  plants. 
'Ulleil^  most  commonly  signifies  the  bramble  or 
blackberry,  but  also  the  rmilax,  and  other  prickly 
climbers.  The  gharkad  is  Nitraria  tridentata, 
Desf.,  a  plant  confined  to  salt  marshes,  of  which 
the  frnit  is  called  in  Arab.  'enal»-edh-dhtb,  i.e. 
'wolfs  grapes.'  Dioscorides  {Aviemna,  iL  232) 
seems  to  include  a  number  of  plants  in  his  vague 
description  of  'ausaj.  The  other  descriptions  would 
applr  to  the  boxthom,  of  which  there  are  3  species 
in  tne  Holy  Land,  Lyeium  Europatum,  L.,  L. 
Arabieum,  Schw.,  and  L.  Barbariim,  L.,  all  of 
wliich  have  thorns  and  red  berries.  Or  thej  would, 
in  part  at  least,  apply  to  the  jujube,  of  which  there 
are  also  several  species,  Zieyphus  vulgaris,  L.,  the 
'ennAb,  Z.  Lotus,  L.,  and  Z.  Spina  Christi,  L., 
the  nebk  or  sidr.  All  of  these  would  have  been 
included  under  the  term  Rkamnus,  the  buckthorn, 
a  genus  from  which  Zusyphua  has  been  set  off  in 
modem  botany.  This  genus  contains  one  thorny 
species,  R.  punctata,  Boiss.,  with  its  variety  Pales- 
txna,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  species  would  admirably  suit  the 
needs  of  the  passages.  It  is  a  thomy  shrub,  2-6 
ft.  high,  with  obovate  •  oblong  to  elliptical  leaves 
less  tnan  an  in.  long  and  atout  1  in.  wide,  insig- 
nificant flowers,  and  small  fruits.  It  is  well  known 
under  the  Arab,  name 'a/ram,  is  used  for  light  fuel, 
and  snita  exactly  the  contrast  intended  in  Abinie- 
lech's  speech  between  the  '&(eLd  and  the  lordly 
cedar.  To  speak  of  sitting  under  the  shadow  of 
this  contemptible  straggling  bush  is  the  acme  of 
irony.  Being  far  more  general  than  the  boxthom, 
especially  in  the  hill -country  where  Abimelech 
siioke,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  in  his  mind. 
The  boxthom  would  never  have  been  spoken  of 
by  the  Greeks  as  l>i.iwot,  which  is  the  classical 
name  of  the  budethom.  The  writer  has  never  met 
with  the  former  in  the  hill-country.  It  is  a  plant 
of  the  coast  and  Jordan  Valley  and  the  interior 
plateaus. 

2.  D'«TO  barjfantm  (Jg  P-").  According  to 
Moore  (Judges,  ad  loe.),  'in  the  Egyp.  dialect  of 
Arabic  ber^an  is  the  name  of  Phaceopappus  seo- 
partus,  Boaa-^Centaurea  scop.,  Sieber,  a  compo- 
site plant,  with  thomy  heads. 

8.  TTJ^  dardar  (Gn  3",  Hos  10»,  each  time  coupled 
with  ftp).  The  Arab,  darddr  signifies  the  elm  or 
the  ash,  but  shaukat  ed-darddr  is  generic  for  the 
thomy  Centaureas,  star  thistles  or  knapweeds, 
which  are  not  proper  thistles,  i.e.  of  the  genus 
Cirsium.  In  lx>th  the  passages  rated  the  LXX 
has  rplpoKot,  Vulg.  tribuau.  At  least  2,  perhaps 
3,  plants  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  this  name  : 
Trapa  natans,  L.,  the  water  chestnut,  and  Tribulus 
terrestris,  L.,  a  prostrate  herb  of  the  order  Zygo- 
phyllacece,  with  pinnate  leaves,  resembling  those 
of  the  milk  vetch,  and  a  fruit  composed  of  bony 
cells,  with  a  prickly  back.  These  are  liable  to 
get  into  the  shoe  or  between  the  sandal  and  the 
foot,  and  produce  a  veritable  tribulation.  The 
caltrop,  an  instrament  suggested  by  them,  was 
used  m  war  to  impede  the  charge  of  cavalry. 
Some  have  identified  the  tribulu*  with  the  thomy 
Centaureas. 

4.  pno  hedek  (Pr  16»,  LXX  iKap0a,  AV  and  RV 
'  thorn ' ;  Mio  7*  [LXX  text  differs^  AV  and  RV 
'  brier ')  refers  to  some  unknown  kind  of  thom, 
certainly  in  the  first  passage  one  of  tiiose  used  for 
hedges.  The  most  common  of  these  in  Palestine 
and  Syria  is  Eleagnus  hortensis,  M.B.,  the  silver 
berry  or  oleaster,  known  in  Arab,  as  zaizc^4n.  It 
has  stiff,  sharp  thoms,  and  grows  in  a  dense  fashion 
which  well  fits  it  for  this  purpose.   The  ordinary 


brambles,  species  of  Rvhus,  are  also  much  used  foe 
hedges,  especially  along  the  coast.  Also  Paliunu 
oeu/eorftM,  Lam.,  one  of  the  so-called  Christ  thorns^ 
a  plant  of  the  order  Rhamnaeete,  growing  in  tha 
interior  tablelands.  Also  Cactus  Fteus-Indiea,  L., 
the  prickly  pear,  Smilax  aspera,  L.,  the  green 
brier,  whicn  makes  a  most  efficient  hedge,  and  tha 
boxthom,  which  is  common  in  hedges  about  Jaffii, 
Lattalda,  and  elsewhere.  The  hawthorn,  Cratsegus, 
of  which  there  ate  several  species,  is  not  used  in 
this  way. 

5.  oVi  Mah.  This  is  variously  tr.  (2  E 14'  'thistle,' 
RVm  'thom';  2  Ch  25"  'thisUe,'  AVm  'furae 
bush'  [Calueototne  viUosa"]  or  'thom,'  RVm  'thom*: 
Hos  9»  'thorns';  Is  34"  AV  'brambles,'  RV 
'  thistles ' ;  Job  31«>  '  thUtles,'  RVm  '  thoms ' ;  Pr 
26»  'thom';  Ca  2«  'thoms';  1  8  13«  d'ojd 
'  thickets '  [better  thom  braises,  unless  we  read 
with  Ew.,  Wellh.,  Driver,  et  al.  oUn  'holes']; 
Job  41' AV  '  thorn,'  RV  '  hook,'  m.  'spike' ;  2  Ch 
33"  AV  'thoms,'  RV  'in  chains,'  m.  'with  hooks'). 
From  the  above  inconsistencies,  which  are  quite 
parallel  to  those  of  the  LXX  and  Vulg.,  it  is  clear 
that  no  specific  meaning  can  be  atta<med  to  hdah. 
It  would  seem,  however,  rather  to  designate  thorns 
and  thorny  shrabs  and  trees  than  prickles  and 
prickly  herbs  like  tliistles. 

6.  nyioq  mifdhah  (Mic  7*)  is  a  'thom  hedge.' 
Of  what  kind  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
(see  4). 

7.  pxvj  na'dftif.  The  Arab.  nuV  corresponds  with 
this,  ana  signifies  a  thorn  tree  groicing  tn  Arabia, 
It  may  be  one  of  the  thomy  acacias.  In  the  two 
passages  in  which  it  occurs  (Is  7"  56")  it  is  tr. 
'  thorns.'  In  the  latter  (LXX  irrot/Si})  it  is  said  that 
it  will  be  replaced  by  the  birdsh.   See  Fie. 

8.  o'y^  ftrim.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  lighter 
thorns,  like  the  thomy  bumet,  which  often  grow* 
in  rains  (Is  34"),  and  many  of  the  star  thistlea, 
et&  The  burning  of  these  produces  a  eraekling 
(Ec  7*  AVm  '  sound,'  where  there  is  a  word-play 
between  rp  'pot'  and  dto  'thorns').  'Folden 
together  as  thoms '  (AV  Nah  1",  RV  '  like  tangled 
thorns')  would  well  suit  such  as  the  bumet,  and 
many  others  in  Palestine.  As  Mah  came  to  mean 
'  hook,'  from  the  resemblance  to  a  thom,  so  sU^h 
IB  once  used  in  this  way  for  '  fish-hook '  (Am  4'). 

9.  liVp  tUl6n,  AV  and  RV  'brier'  (Ezk  28»«) ; 
O't'n  talldntm,  AV  and  RV  '  thoms '  (Ezk  2*,  but 
text  dub.),  are  stout  thoms,  such  as  are  found  on 
the  midrib  of  the  palm  leaf,  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  Arab.  suld. 

10.  D'n^  fdrabim  is  from  an  obsolete  root  signi- 
fying perh.  to  be  refractory  or  rebellious.  In  the 
smgle  passage  where  it  is  used  (Ezk  2*),  the  con- 
text points  to  some  stiff,  refractory  thom,  of 
which  fdr^tm  was  prob.  the  ancient  name.  It 
is  associated  with  the  stout  thom  of  the  palm, 
fillOn  (9) ;  but  we  have  no  Arab,  clue,  as  in  tha 
other  cose,  to  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
was.  AVm  tr.  it  '  rebels ' ;  but  this  is  forced. 
Instead  of  '  briers  and  thoms '  (D•J^Ve|D'3^^),  Comill, 
Bertholet,  et  al.,  would  read  '  resisting  and  despis- 
ing '  (D'^ib)  D'yjb). 

iL  TSTjp  •  firpad. — A  plant  of  neglected  and  desert 
places,  mentioned  with  p^s^  (Is  65"),  to  be  replaced 
by  the  myrtle  as  na'a^Hf  will  be  by  the  fir.  Tha 
liXX  has  K6>'vS;a= Inula  viscosa,  L.,  the  elecam- 
pane, a  plant  which  grows  on  all  the  hillsides  of 
Palestine  and  Syria.  It  is  a  perennial  of  tha 
order  Composites,  growing  from  iS  ft.  high,  with 
lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate  leave^  and  yellow 
heads,  about  i  in.  long.  It  is  very  ^utinous,  and 
has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smelL  It  is  a  plant 
worthless  either  as  forage  or  fueL  It  possessea 
only  two  merits.  The  first  is  that  brooms  mada 
of  tna  giean  stems  with  their  leaves  on  are  used  to 
•  Bo  Bser ;  HT  19r]P  |<f]pd(i. 
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•weep  the  floors  of  the  native  hoiues,  and  help  to 
rid  tnem  of  the  fleas,  which  adhere  to  the  sHme 
which  covers  the  plant.  Tbe  other  is  that  it 
grows  on  dry,  rocky  hillsides,  and  mitigates  by  its 
greenness  the  otherwise  deserted  and  bturen  aspect 
of  the  landscape.  Now  it  happens  that  the  myrtle 
grows  on  similar  hillsides,  often  side  by  side  with 
the  elecampane.  The  contrast  between  this  worth- 
less plant  and  the  myrtle,  with  its  delicions  fra- 
grance, its  beantifnl  Ullage,  exquisite  flowers,  and 
edible  fruit,  is  quite  suJiicient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  passage.  '  Brier '  of  AV  and  RV, 
and  «r<tca='  nettle  of  Vulg.,  besides  lacking  the 
antiiority  of  the  LXX,  woula  not  convey  a  mean- 
ing so  forcible  as  tbe  elecampane.  The  Arab, 
name  for  the  plant  is  'irff  et-iayyUn. 

12.  O'n  fitmlm  is  nsed  twice :  Job  (LXX  ccuc&), 
where  both  MT  and  meaning  are  doubtful  [Bevan, 
Jovm.  of  Philol.  zxvi.  303  ff.  reads  plausibly  o;'m] 
\!v.^-  D')i,  and  renders  '  and  their  wealth  barbs  lay 
hold  of  it '] ;  and  Pr  22>  (LXX  rp</3oX«),  wher«  the 
ftowajrd  wander  into  desert  places,  where  they  are 
sure  to  meet  with  thorns.  Another  form  oi  the 
same,  oTfif  flntntnt  (Nu  33**,  where  it  is  associated 
with  [see  IS],  Jos  23"),  simply  refers  to  thorns 
as  piercing  the  fliesh,  not  to  any  particular  plant 

13.  fip  k6f  is  a  generic  term  for  thorny  and 
prickly  plants,  tr.  indifferently  '  thorn  '  (Ezk  28»* 
where  it  refers  to  an  individual  thorn,  Hos  lO"),  or 
•thorns'  (Gn  3",  Is  32'»),  pL  oTfSp  or  ortf  f^ftm 
(Jg8',  Jer4»etc.). 

14.  c-)Sd?p  ffimmlthdntm  is  once  (Pr  24")  tr. 
'thorns,'  but  the  sing,  form  tnsp  (Is  W)  and 

(Hos  9*) '  nettles.'  See  Nettles. 

15.  Q'?i7  sikktm,  the  pL  of  i||r=Arab.  thauk, 
generic  for  thorns  (Nu  3^*),  tr.  « pricks.' 

16.  n-7  thayiih  occurs  only  in  Isaiah,  and  always 
associated  with  Tpr  sham.tr  (6«  9"  10"  27') ; 
always  tr.  '  thorns,'  as  ghAvtir  is  tr.  '  briers.' 

17.  ivi  thSmir  means  both  '  thorn '  and  '  ada- 
mant '  In  the  former  signification  it  occurs  only 
in  Isaiah,  and  each  time  out  one  (32",  where  it  is 
hssociaced  vnth  lf6t)  in  company  with  thayitk. 
It  is  uniformly  tr.  *  briers.'  Its  Arab,  equivalent, 
tam'Ar,  is  the  desert  Aeaeia  Seyyal,  ox  A.  tortilU. 

Most  of  the  above  names  were  probablv  specific 
and  well  understood  in  the  days  when  tney  were 
used  ;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  few,  if  any,  can  cer- 
tainly be  identified.  The  NT  words  for  'thorns 
and  thistles,'  acorftu  and  rpipoKot  (Mt  7",  Lk  6**), 
and  '  thorns,'  iKorSat  (Mt  13^),  and  <  thorn '  (rather 
'  stake '),  (TiciXo^  (2  Co  12'),  are  indefinite.  There  are 
not  less  than  60  genera  and  200  species  of  plants  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  furnished  vrith  thorns  and 
prickles,  besides  a  multitude  clothed  with  scab- 
rouK,  strigose,  or  stinging  hairs,  and  another 
multitude  with  prickly  miits. 

Crown  of  Thorns.— It  is  impossible  to  tell  of 
what  species  our  Saviour's  crown  {Tri^ant  ^ 
iLKaveUr,  ixinBamt  arii/xwot)  was  composed.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  most  have  been  made 
from  a  plant  growing  near  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
often  identified  with  Zizyphus  Hpina-Ckriati  (see 
Tristram,  Nat.  Hixt.  of  Bible,  429).  It  might  well 
have  been  Calycotome  viUota,  Yabl,  the  ^undaul 
ot  the  Arabs.  Crowns  of  this  are  pkited  and  sold 
in  Jerusalem,  as  representatives  of  our  Saviour's 
crown.  The  facility  with  which  the  branches  of 
*bis  shrub  are  wrought  into  tbe  required  shape,  and 
the  evident  adaptation  of  the  resulting  crown  to 
the  torture  intended,  make  it  highly  probable  that 
Uiis  was  tbe  material  used.  Poterium  gpinosum, 
L.,  is  also  wrought  into  such  crowns,  but  makes  a 
much  softer  ana  less  ^cient  instrument  of  torture 
than  the  last.  A  cruel  one  could  be  made  of 
Shamnus  punctata,  Boit;s.,  also  of  Ononii  anti- 
Mtorum,  L.,  the  shibruk  of  the  Arabs. 

G.  E.  Post. 
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THOCANUS  (B  eiKoroi,  A  e(6«ww,  AV  Theo- 
canus),  1  Es  9>«=Tikvah,  Ear  10".  Probably  mpn 
was  read  as  mpn. 

THOMAS  (ewMt^MBMii).— One  of  the  Twelve, 
always  placed  in  the  second  of  the  three  groups 
of  four  in  which  the  names  of  the  apostles  are 
arranged  in  the  NT  lists.  In  the  oldest  extant 
list  (Mk  3'"-)  the  names  are  not  distributed  in 
pain,  and  he  is  No.  8,  as  also  in  Lk  O'"- ;  but  in 
the  later  lists  he  is  coupled  with  Matthew  and 
assigned  the  seventh  place  (Mt  10"'),  or  given  the 
sixth  place,  coupled  with  Philip  (Ac  l"*-).  No 
incident  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  Synoptisto,  but 
from  John  we  learn  that  he  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  anxieties  and  questionings  which  fol- 
lowed the  Resnrrection,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  higher  position  assigned  to  him  in  tbe  lists 
as  soon  as  the  names  began  to  be  arranged  or 
classified  ;  cf.  Jn  21^  where  he  is  placed  after 
Peter  anj  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  John  thrice 
describes  him  as  6uM<i>  i  Xeyifurot  MSvfun  (11"  20^ 
21»).  Dliip  is  a  '  twin '  [only  Gn  25'«  38",  Ca  4»  7', 
always  in  plnr.],  and  of  this  Qu/tit  is  a  tnmslitent- 
tion,  6  SlSv/iot  being  the  Gr.  translation.  This  last 
would  be  the  form  of  the  title  most  natural  among 
the  Greek-speaking  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
whom  the  Fourth  Gosfwl  was  written.  His  per- 
sonal name  is  not  pven  in  the  NT,  but  he  is  called 
'Judas  Thomas'  in  the  apocryphtd  Acta  Thonus, 
in  the  Syr.  Doetrina  Apottolorum,  and  also  in  the 
Abgar  legend  (Ens.  HE  L  13),  which  represents 
him  as  sending  Thaddacjs  to  Abgar  with  Christ's 
letter.  The  name  'Judas'  was  a  common  one, 
and  it  may  well  have  been  his ;  at  any  rate  the 
ascription  of  it  to  him  led  in  time  to  bis  identi- 
fication with  Judas  'of  James,'  and  Judas  the 
*  brother '  of  the  Lord  (Mk  6*),  and  so  to  tbe  wide- 
spread tradition  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  was  the 
twin  brother  of  Jesus  {Acta  Thomee,  §  31).  The 
identification  of  Thaddteus  (Mt  10*,  Mk  3")  with 
Luke's  Judas  '  of  James '  (Lk  6",  Ao  1")  accounts 
for  a  later  Syrian  tradition  which  makes  Thomas 
and  Thaddaeus  the  same  person.  Another  story 
makes  one  Lysia  the  twin  sister  of  Thomas. 

The  three  notices  of  Thomas  in  John  reveal  a 
personality  of  singular  charm  and  interest.  When 
the  other  apostles  would  have  dissuaded  Jesus 
from  the  risk  of  going  to  Bethany  where  Lazarus 
lay  dead,  and  Jesus  had  said  that  He  would  never- 
theless go,  Thomas  at  once  declared  his  intention 
of  sharing  the  danger :  *  Let  us  also  go  that  we 
may  die  with  him'  (Jn  11").  His  eager  devotion 
cotud  not  endure  the  thought  of  separation,  and  so 
the  announcement  at  the  Last  Supper  that  the 
Master  was  about  to  depart  filled  nun  with  per- 
plexity :  '  We  know  not  whither  thou  go^t  j  now 
know  we  the  way  ? '  (Jn  14*).  Like  the  other  dis- 
ciples, he  could  not  but  suppose  that  the  Cruci- 
fixion had  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  although  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  narratives  (as  has  some- 
times been  assumed)  that  Thomas  had  severed  bis 
connexion  with  the  other  companions  of  Christ, 
for  '  the  eleven '  are  mentioned  as  still  a  coherent 
body  (Lk  24*- »  [Mk]  Id"),  and  Thomas  is  found  in 
their  company  on  '  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  pre- 
sumably for  worship  and  conference,  even  after  he 
had  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  Resurrection 
( Jn  20^).  When,  however,  the  Christ  appeared  to 
Uie  other  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  Thomas  was  not 
with  them,  although  the  reason  of  his  absence  is 
not  recorded  'Jn  20^).  They  were  invited  w 
assure  themselves  by  the  test  of  touch  that  the 
vision  was  not  -  hat  of  a  phantom  bat  of  the  Risen 
Jesus  (Lk  24^  and  even  this  did  not  convince 
them  until  He  'did  eat  before  them'  (Lk  24*i-<*). 
Thomas,  on  being  informed  of  the  vision  of  the 
Lord,  rafnsed  to  believe  until  he  too  had  satisfied 
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himaelf  by  sight  and  toneh  that  there  waa  no  mis- 
apprehension (Jn  20**) ;  but  when  this  test  was 
ottered  to  (and  applied  by  ?)  him,  his  recognition  of 
his  Master  was  immediate  and  adoring  :  '  My  Lord 
and  my  God '  (Jn  20^).  No  greater  confession  of 
faith  Lb  recorded  in  the  MT.  These  three  inci- 
dental notices  of  Thomas  depend  entirely,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  anthority  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
them  which  is  either  incredible  in  itself,  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  Synoptic  accounts,  and  the  psycho- 
logical truth  and  naturalness  of  the  resulting 
picture  of  the  man  confirm  belief  in  the  trust- 
worthiness  of  the  Johannine  narratives. 

The  Atta  TlumuB  or  nyidM  emfii'  to  a  Onoatio  mrk  prob- 
ably going  back  to  the  tai  oent.,  and  mitten  br  one  Juaucius 
the  author  oi  Mreral  apocr}rphal  AcU.  It  begins  by  telling 
that,  at  the  diTUon  ol  the  Held  of  the  world  ainoiig  the 
apoetlee,  India  waa  allocated  to  Tbomaa ;  that  he  waa  M  Ant 
anwiUing  to  go  there,  bat  was  pennaded  by  a  Tiaton  of  Christ, 
who  aold  bim  aa  a  uare  to  an  Indiao  merchant.  After  aome 
adventurea  by  the  way  (which  displar  the  Onostic  tendencies  o( 
the  writer :  aee  Salmon,  Intnd.  to  NTl  SS4  LX  he  arrived  in 
India,  and  there  (being  a  carpenter)  was  entmated  by  his 
maeter  with  the  building  of  a  palace,  but  expended  the  money 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  His  mialonaiy  diorts  were  at  lart 
crowned  with  encceaa.  The  connexion  of  oia  nam*  with  India, 
tor  which  theae  Ada  are  the  earliest  authority,  waa  widely 
accepted  after  the  4th  cent  fai  both  East  and  Weat.  The 
Halaibar  '  Christiana  of  St.  Tbomaa'  atlll  count  him  aa  the  flrat 
martyr  and  erangeliit  of  their  country.  It  la  probable,  how- 
erer,  that  theae  (%riatiana  were  enngellzed  from  Edeaaa,  and 
that  the  traditional  account  of  their  origin  la  due  to  a  confuaed 
memory  of  one  of  the  pioneer  miaaionariea  from  that  place,  who 
wag  called  Tbomaa  after  ita  patron  aaint.  ¥or  there  la  a  quite 
diatinct  (and  aeemingly  earlier)  account  of  the  miarionary  aotlrity 
of  the  apoatle  which  makes  Putbia  the  aoene  of  hia  labours  (Ena. 
if£iii.  1 ;  aee  also  Clem.  it«ium.  ix.  »,  and  8ooratea,frS  L 19% 
and  Edeaaa  hia  burial-place  (Ruilnua,  BS  U.  6,  and  Socratea, 
BJB  It.  18).  According  to  the  Roman  Uartyrology  hia  remaina 
ware  brought  from  India  to  Edeaaa,  and  thence.  It  ana  aaid,  to 
Ortona  in  Italy  during  the  Craaadea.  The  oldeat  extant  tradi- 
tion aa  to  the  manner  of  his  death  to  that  it  was  from  natural 
eanaaa  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  It.  t,  7S). 

J.  H.  Bernard. 
THOMEI  (B  eiM0«,  A  ei/Mi,  AY  Thomoi).  1  Es 
6*'=Teniah,  Ezr  2«.  Neh  7". 

THOBNB.— See  Thistles. 

THOtJOHT.— In  1  S  9*  <  Come,  and  let  as  re- 
turn ;  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the  asses, 
and  take  thought  for  us,'  the  phrase  'take 
thought'  means  'be  anxious,'  'grieve.'  "The 
same  verb  (Jtn)  is  translated  '  sorrow '  in  10*  '  Thy 
father  hath  left  the  care  of  the  asses,  and  sor- 
roweth  for  yon.'  RV  has  '  take  thought'  in  both 
passages,  but  Amer.  RV  gives  'be  anxious'  in 
iwth.  In  Ps  38"  both  versions  render  the  Hebrew 
word  '  I  will  be  sorry.'  •  Thought '  was  once  freely 
used  in  English  in  the  sense  of  '  anxiety '  or  '  grief.' 
Thus  Chunmer,  Works,  L  162,  'Alas,  Master 
Secretary,  you  forget  Master  Smyth  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  is  near  oonsnmed  with  thought  and 
pen  iiveness ' ;  Somert  Traett,  '  In  five  hundred 
years  only  two  queens  have  died  in  childbirth. 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  died  rather  of  thought ' ; 
Sbaks.  Samlet,  m.  L  85— 

*  And  thna  the  natir*  hue  of  resolution 
la  aiokUed  o'er  with  the  piOe  caat  of  thought' ; 

and  nr.  v.  177 — '  And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for 
thongbts.'  Cf.  Wyclifs  use  of  the  verb,  Select 
Work*,  liL  9, '  As  a  bird  of  »  swalowe,  so  I  schal 
crie,  I  sohal  thinke  as  a  dowre.'  In  AV 'thought' 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  the  phrase  'take 
thought.'  Beddes  1  S  9*  (above)  the  examples  are 
Mt  ^«r->^  «>•*«»<•  lO"  Lk  12"-"-"-"  (all  nepiM. 
piu),  and  Mk  13^  'take  no  thought  beforehand' 

•  The  beat  edition  of  the  Or.  and  texta  of  these  Acta  to 
that  of  Bonnet  (1383) ;  for  the  Syrlac  ilcti  aee  Wright,  Apoery- 
r>uU  AeU  of  tht  Apottlu  (1871) :  and,  for  the  iSthTopio  rersion 
of  the  atory,  Halan,  ConJIidi  iftltoBoly  ilpoaUn  (fsTlX  For 
an  lennds  about  Thomas  the  best  and  fnllaat  aooount  wUl  be 
ftmndln  1  Jpaiiuf  iWi  Apokrwl>it  Apo$tilgt§Mclttm  (1888-1800), 
>oL  L  pp  Sft-M7. 


Oi.il  vpoiufKiaart) ;  KV  always  '  be  anxious.'  Cf. 
Coveidale's  tr.  of  1  S  10*  (see  above),  '  Tbv  father 
hath  put  the  asses  out  of  .his  niynde,  and  taketh 
thougute  for  the,  and  sayeth  :  Wliat  shaJl  I  do  for 
my  Sonne  t '  and  Shaks.  J  ul.  Ccuar,  IL  L  187 — 

■  If  be  lore  Caaar,  all  that  ha  can  do, 
la  to  himaell  take  thought  and  die  for  Cmmx' 

  J.  HASTUaS 

THIUIiCIA  (6/19x17)  was  the  country  lyingeast  <rf 
Macedonia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube 
and  OB  the  south  by  the  jEgean  Sea,  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  territory  of 
Byzantium  (a  'free  citjr,'  connected  with  the 
Roman  province  of  Bithynia  from  B.C.  74).  Thrace 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  NT,  nor  did  any  action 
alluded  to  in  the  NT  take  place  in  that  country. 
Philippi  and  Neapolis,  indeed,  had  originally  been 
in  Thrace ;  but  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  were 
extended  far  towards  the  east  by  the  oonqneste  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  inunded  botn  cifies. 
Before  the  Roman  period  the  boundary  between 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  waa  the  boundary  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  and  this  varied  as 
civiUzation  enlarged  its  limits.  Originally  tiie 
name  Thrada  was  used  in  a  very  loose  and  vagine 
fashion,  and  the  Macedonians  were  even  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  tribe  of  Thrace,  which  in  that  case 
practically  meant  the  land  north  and  north-e«Mt 
of  Greece.  "The  Macedonians  were  akin  to  the 
Thracians,  but  came  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
civilization  earlier.*  It  was  not  until  A.D.  46  that 
Thrace  was  incorporated  as  a  province  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

In  2  Mac  12'*  a  Thracian  soldier  is  mentioned  as 
saving  the  life  of  (^rgiaB,  governor  of  Idnnueaf 
under  Antiocbus  Epipnanes,  in  a  battle  against 
Judas  Maccabsena,  about  B.C.  163.  The  Thracian 
tribesmen,  barbarous,  hardy,  and  inured  to  war, 
were  much  used  as  mercenaries  by  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  Pergamum,  Bithynia,  etc.  This  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Polybius  (T.  Ixv.  10,  Ixxix. 
6) ;  and  inscriptions  along  with  other  evidence 
entirely  corroborate  him.  Thracian  mercenaries 
were  settled  as  colonists  in  many  of  the  garrison 
cities  founded  by  those  kings,  t.g.  in  Apollonia  of 
Pisidia  (where  tney  are  often  mentioned  on  coins, 
etc,  in  the  full  title  of  the  city)  and  in  other 
places :  the  Thracian  mercenaries  were  sometimes 
caUc^l  Traleit  or  *  warriors ' ;  see  Ramsay,  Histor. 
Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  112,  Cities  and  Bish.  of 
Phrygia,  L  p.  34 ;  Frankel,  Inschr.  Pergam.  L,  No. 
13,  p.  16.  W.  M.  Rausat. 

THRASSnS  (A  BfmraXot,  V'*"  QapaUit,  V» 
eapff^at).— The  father  of  Apollonins,  2  Mao  3* ;  bat 
see  Apollonius,  No.  1,  and  cf.  RVm. 

THREE  CHILDREN,  SONO  OF  THE  (or,  more 
accurately,  as  in  Codex  B :  '  The  Prayer  of  Azanas' 
and '  the  Hymn  of  the  Three'),  is  one  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  book  of  Daniel,  extant  only  in  the 
Greek  Bible  and  in  versions  taken  from  the  Greek. 
It  contains  67  verses,  and  is  inserted  between  v.' 
and  v.**  of  Dn  3  in  the  canonical  text  In  (3odex  A 
our  '  addition '  forms  also  two  of  fourteen  canticles 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The  ninth  and 
tenth  of  these  canticles  are  called  respectively  wpo- 
atuxM  'Afop/ou  (Prayer  of  Azarias)  and  tiaoi  tu» 
waripom  iujuSm  (Hymn  of  our  Fathers). 

L  Contents.— The  apocryphon  contains  three 
sections :  (1)  the  Prayer  of  Azarias ;  (2)  descrip- 
tive narrative ;  (3)  thanks^ving  of  the  Three  foi 
tlieir  deliverance  ^om  the  fiery  furnace. 

*  It  ia  maintainedbyaomeacholan  that  Thrace,  in  that  early 
wide  extenaion,  to  alluded  to  in  On  10*.  In  that  verae  the  aona 
of  Japheth  are  aaid  to  be  Gomer,  Uagog,  Madai,  Jaran,  Tubal, 
Meabech,  and  Tints ;  but  aee  Tnus. 

iliiumaa  to  aonitoiaas :  it  baa  biM  ttaonght  to  be  an  ami 
forw-  
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(1)  The  Prayer  (ffAioHa*,  tt.I*  (Or.  •"»).— In  Dn  8"  It  hu 
been  namted  that  the  three  men,  Shadrmch,  Meshwh,  and 
Abednego,  fell  down  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery 
hunaoe.  After  Theodotion  (whcee  text  ii  followed  in  Vul^. 
and  the  English  Apocr.)  proceeds :  '  And  they  walked  ['  in  their 
dbaia*,'  Syr  W]  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  praising  Qod.'  The 
ooniwzion  la,  in  LXZ,  effected  thus:  'Thus  then  prayed 
""■«"'"  and  Axarias  and  Mishael  and  sang  praises  to  the 
Lord,  when  the  king  oommanded  them  to  be  cast  into  the 
fumaoa.'  Botii  then  nj  that  *  Aiariai  stood  and  prayed  in  the 
midst  0<  the  fire ' :  ULX  adding  '  together  with  his  companions,' 
which  Theod.  omita,  as  he  does  also  the  statement  of  LXX  that 
*  the  tumaoe  liad  been  heated  ezoeedingly  by  the  ChakUeana.' 
The  Pnyer  opens  with  praise  to  Ood  tor  His  righteous  acts  to 
the  nation,  acknowledging  His  Justice  eren  in  the  disaster* 
which  He  iiaa  brought  upon  Jerusalem.  National  ruin  was 
oompletely  justified,  because  of  national  sins.  He  complains, 
however,  that  the  nation  by  which  Ood  had  chastised  His 
people  was  a  very  lawlsss  one,  and  that  their  king  was  tiie 
moat  wicked  king  on  earth,  treating  Israel  soomtully  and 
tyrannically.  He  then  pleads  the  covenants  with  the  fathers 
•ad  the  promises  of  Uie  vast  expansion  of  the  nation  as  the 
graand  of  Ood's  Intervention  to  uie  very  small  remnant  Tbej 
Bad  been  brought  very  low :  the  State  was  dissolved :  State 
taictionaiiaa  bad  oeand  to  be :  State  religion  was  no  longer 
pcealble ;  bnt  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  oontrlta  heart,  rather  than 
of  myriads  of  rams,  they  would  seek  the  Lord  and  imploie  Elm 
to  remove  their  shame  and  transfer  it  to  Uwir  Ibaa;  that  all 
may  know  that  1"  Is  Ood  alone. 

(f)  In  w.as-i'  of  EV  (Or.  we  have  a  timUiwtatioit  af  Of 
norrottM  of  Dn  V,  describing  how  the  king's  servants  kept  on 
heating  the  furnace  with  naphtha  and  pit<di  tUI  it  was  seven 
times  as  hot  as  osual,  and  the  flame  reached  4S  caUti  above  the 
tan>ao&  Then  an  angel  came  down,  called  in  Syr.  'the  engel 
of  dew,'  and  by  means  of  a  dewy  whistling  wind  made  the 
centre  of  the  fumaoe  oool,  forming  an  inner  lone  which  the 
flames  could  not  touch.  After  this  'the  three'  onitadly  began 
topiaiseOod. 

^)rA«aymn<i/'rAa?iJfc«^i)fBy,w.»"(Or.«»«l).  This  Hymn, 
like  Ps  186,  contains,  as  the  second  line  of  each  verse,  a 
retrain.  As  the  Psalm  repeats  throughout  the  words,  '  For 
his  n•«r^>-  ei:dureth  for  ever';  so  our  Hymn,  in  every  verse, 
ascribes  praise  to  Qod.  For  the  first  six  veisee  the  ascription 
la  verbally  varied,  though  identical  in  meaning.  After  that, 
the  second  line  of  each  verse  is  ufjoCrt  auni  imfv^twrt  ottrii  tk 
nU  ttSSttu, '  Praise  and  superexalt  him  for  ever.'  In  the  first 

5 lace  the  Psalmist  (for  snch  he  really  is)  exults  in  the  fact  that 
*  is  worthy  to  be  praised  In  the  heavenly  temple,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory :  from  the  loftiest  heights  looking  down  on 
the  deneat  depths.  Then  he  apoatrophlta*  an  the  works  of 
Ood  MM  calls  on  them  to  pnlee  the  Lonl :  angels,  the  heavens, 
the  odsatial  watera,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  From  things 
oalasQal  he  passes  to  what  w*  call  meteorological  phenomena, 
bnt  which,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  were  changes  presided  over 
by  an  angel, — if  not  indeed  themselves  actual  entities, —  rain 
and  dew,  winds,  frost  and  snow,  light  and  darkness,  Ughtnings 
and  clouds.  Then  the  terrestrial  creation  Is  addraesea,  moun- 
tains, vegetation,  showers,  fountains,  monsters,  fowls,  and 
beasta.  After  that,  men  of  various  ranks  and  oonditions  in 
Hfe :  Isrsel,  priests,  slaves,  the  righteous,  the  humble,  and  last 
of  all,  as  Ps  lOS  terminates  with  the  words  *  Bless  the  Loan,  O  my 
tout,'  we  have  in  v.'' '  O  Hananlaa,  Airias,  and  Mishael.  bless 
ye  the  Lord.'  The  last  two  verses  are  Irani  Ps  186,  and  ware 
probably  appended  by  eome  later  hand. 

ii.  LiTERART  Estimate.  —  The  indgment  of 
Eichhoin  (Eirdeitung,  419,  ed.  1795),  that  the 
Prayer  of  Azarias  is  tinsnitable  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  it  betrays  a  lack  of  literary  art 
to  suppose  that  in  a  fiery  fumaoe  any  man  could 
pray  as  he  does,  is  endorsed  by  most  later  scholars 
(Fntzsche,  115).  There  are  'no  groans,'  'no  per- 
sonal petitions,'  'no  cries  for  help.'  The  antlior 
makes  Azarias  review  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  calmly  as  an  aged  saint  might  do  under 
the  fig-tree  of  solitude  at  the  time  of  evening 
prayer.  On  one  supposition,  however,  the  Prayer 
becomes  thoroughly  relevant.  If  we  might  assume 
that  the  author  of  the  Prayer  regarded  the  narra- 
tive of  Dn  3  as  a  Haggada,  a  symbolicalj  but  not 
historical,  account  of  tne  Babylonian  captivity :  as 
in  Zee  3*  the  angel  says  concerning  Joshua  the 
high  priest,  'Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire  f ' — then  the  Prayer  would  be  onite  suitabla 
As  to  the  jaoetical  character  of  the  Hymn,  critics 
difier.  Fntzsche  considered  the  accumulation  of 
dozologies  devoid  of  aU  litwary  skill,  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  powers  of  creation,  frigid. 
Ball,  however,  replies  (Speaker'*  Com,  307)  tnat 
the  very  monotony  is  enective.  '  It  is  like  the 
monotony  of  the  winds  or  the  waves,  and  power 
folly  suggests  to  the  imagination  the  amplitude 
and  splendour  of  God's  world,  and  the  ■obUmity 


of  the  universal  chorus  of  praise.  The  instinct  ol 
the  Church  which  early  adopted  the  Benedicite  for 
liturgical  use  was  right'  Zdckler  sympathizes  so 
strongly  with  Ball  against  Fritzsche  that  he  quotes 
the  Eibove  in  Englmh.  The  Hymn  is  modelled 
after  Ps  136,  and  has  equal  claim  to  be  considered 
poetical 

iiL  AuTHOBSHlP. — The  name  and  date  of  the 
composer  of  the  Prayer  and  Hymn  are  quite 
unknown.  It  is  even  dispnted  whether  they  come 
from  the  same  author.  The  chief  argument  for 
duality  is  that  v."  (*>  implies  the  cessation  of 
Temple  worship.  '  There  is  no  .  .  .  sacrifice  nor 
place  to  offer  sacrifice  before  thee ' :  whereas  in 
v.*>  C4  there  is  reference  to  a  Temple,  and  in 
v.M  W  to  priests.  The  argument  is  not  valid. 
The  Temple  in  v."  is  the  heavenly  Temple,  where 
the  Lord  is  enthroned  on  the  cherubim.  Further, 
the  priesthood  was  hereditaiy.  A  man  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  priest  when  tne  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  hence  we  note  that  ▼.**  does  not  saj, 
'  There  is  no  priest.' — It  ia  even  more  eagerly  dis- 
puted whether  the  Gr.  text  is  the  ori^nal,  or  a 
translation  from  Heb.  or  Aramaic.  Eichhom  in 
his  first  edition  favoured  Gr.  authorship.  In  his 
second  edition  he  adduced  reasons  for  regarding  it 
as  a  translation,  bnt  held  the  evidence  to  be  in- 
decisive. ThisnncertaintyBtill remains.  Fritzsche, 
Keil,  Bissell,  and  Schilrer  are  against  a  Semitic 
authorship.  Ball  attaches  more  importance  than 
they  do  to  Eichhom's  indications  of  translation. 
The  difficulty  is  this :  every  extant  version  is 
clearly  based  on  the  LXX.  Where  Theod.  differs 
from  LXX,  it  is  usually  in  very  small  matters  of 
addition  or  omission.  There  are  no  synonymous, 
bnt  verbally  variant,  phrases,  indicating  that  both 
are  translated  from  the  same  original.  There  are 
no  marks  tliat  Theod.  or  any  version  used  a 
Semitic  copy  in  order  to  correct  LXX.  In  such 
cases  the  only  evidence  of  translation  work  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  awkward,  barely  intelligible 
phrases.  We  have  to  retranslato  tnese  into  the 
hypothetical  original,  and  see  if  by  some  slight 
modification  of  this  we  can  secure  a  better  render- 
ing. In  the  case  before  us  the  results  are  disap- 
pointing. We  may  premise,  however,  that  if  there 
ever  was  a  Semitic  original,  it  would  be  Heb.  and 
not  Aramaic.  The  orthodox  Palestinian  Jew  con- 
sidered Heb.  the  language  of  heaven,  and  always 
used  it  in  prayer  and  praise. — The  evidence  in 
favour  of  Heb.  stands  thns :  (1)  The  style  is 
intenselT  Hebraistic,  perhaps  more  so  than  an 
Alexanarian  Jew  would  use  in  original  composi- 
tion. (2)  The  names  of  the  three  men  are  their 
original  Hebrew  names  (Dn  1^),  not  the  Aramaic 
names  found  in  Dn  3f'-  «•'»■»  eto.  (3)  V."  («>)  is 
very^  obscure.  In  LXX  it  reads  literally,  '  Let  our 
sacrifice  be  before  thee,  and  may  it  make  atone- 
ment behind  thee'  {i^iKdaa*  lirtaBiv  cov).  Theod. 
reads  i/crtXiaa*  SrtaOh  cvu,  'May  it  mudce  re- 
quital behind  thee.'  At  the  end  of  tiie  verse  in 
LXX  there  occurs  an  incorporated  marginal  gloss : 
TcKadciu  Cnrurdh  am,  '  let  it  be  perfect  behind  thee.' 
These  three  Gr.  verbs  seem  very  diverse,  but,  if 
we  might  assume  a  Heb.  original  from  which  they 
are  a  tr.,  the  matter  is  simplified.  These  Gr. 
verbs  may  represent  different  forms  of  the  Heb. 
root  D^r.  The  Hiphil  o<^n  *  to  make  peace '  may 
account  for  i^iKiaai.  The  Piel  dW  and  the  Gr. 
TtXelu  both  mean  to  ' pay,'  '  requite' ;  and  the  Qal 
means  to  '  be  perfect.'  We  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  twiaeer.  (4)  It  might  seem  that  the 
phrase  'to  teatter  a  covenant'  in  v.",  instead  of 
'  violate'  was  a  confusion  of  lie  and  no :  but  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  LXX  of  Gn  17'*  and  Lv 
26"-  So  also  the  use  of  irb  with  Konurxifiiu, 
'  to  be  ashamed,'  might  arise  from  translating  tha 
Heb.  p  (Eiohh.  428) ;  but  both  in  and  i,wi  are  used 
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in  LKX  with  verbs  of  '  shame,'  and  thus  this  also 
may  be  a  Hebraism,  and  due  to  familiarity  with 
the  T.XX.  The  evidence  of  a  Heb.  original  is  not 
irresistible,  bat  probable. 

It.  TiBsiom.— The  LXX  prewnti  the  asrliest  sxtant  text. 
Ihcod.  edited  the  LXX  with  nindry  emendation!  of  little 
■ignificance  :  none  of  thera  fo  important  u  in  '  Bel  and  the 
Draaron '  (toL  L  2871  A  collation  of  the  two  renioni  ii  given 
bjr  Eicbhom  (422  tL\  and  aleo  in  i<^eld'i  Bexapla  (ii.  9U  ff.X 
llie  Vulg.  i«  in  the  main  an  accurate  tr.  of  Tbeodotion.  The 
Brriac  aa  giren  by  Lagarde  la  the  lame  text  as  Walton's,  the 
dlfferencea  being  mervly  each  aa  occur  in  transcription. 
Worthy  at  note  are  the  readings:  !»(»»,  'a  place  where  we 
may  after  mica  aod  a  aacrtfice' :  " t«>).  'let  not  thy  lenrant 
be  aahamed '  for  UAinu  twittit  n> :  « (n),  •  The  angel  of  dm* 
went  down  Into  tha  fnniaoe.'  The  Syro-Hezi^Mar  text  la  a  tr. 
of  the  LXX. 

V.  CAJfOWicmr. — Ball  gives  several  citations 
from  Jewish  writings  of  the  incidents  narrated 
in  the  Biblical  portions  of  Dn  3 ;  bnt  it  is  diflScult 
to  find  Rabbinic  quotations  of  our  apocryphon. 
Pesachim  118a  tells  how  R.  His)pah  describes 
the  three  martyrs  as  reciting  Ps  115,  clause  by 
danse,  in  rotation ;  and  bow  R.  Samuel  the 
ShUonite  used  to  say  that  Yorlfemi,  the  prince 
of  hail,  begged  to  go  down  to  cool  the  furnace  ; 
bnt  Gabriel  ottered  not  only  to  make  the  furnace 
cool  within  (as  the  hail  would  do),  but  also  to 
make  it  hot  without  (Speaker's  Apocr.  306  f.). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  Hippolytus  gives  a  few 
notes  explanatory  of  the  Song.  Julius  Africanns 
dispnted  the  canonicity  of  the  additions  to  Daniel. 
Ongen  wrote  in  reply  defending  their  genuine- 
ness, and  on  several  occasions  quotes  '  the  Prayer ' ; 
e.g.  in  Com.  on  Matt.  bk.  xiiL  2  he  quotes  v." 
'  as  it  stands  in  the  book  of  Daniel  according  to 
the  LXX '  as  representing  the  diHerence  between 
the  soul  and  the  body.    Cyprian,  de  LapHi,  c.  31, 

3 notes  v.*  as  '  scriptura  divina ' ;  and  he  ad- 
uces  the  Prayer  of  the  '  tree  pneri  in  camino 
inclusi'  as  a  model  of  public  prayer  (de  OreU. 
Dominica,  c.  8). 

LiTKRATORa— Ball  in  Spealei'$  Apoar.  B.  tOSS. ;  FHtceche, 
Bandit  tu  Am  Apokr.  i.  123  If. ;  Schdrer.  BJP  ii.  ill. 
18311.:  Zacltler,  Apohr.  dw  AT  SSOO.i  Bimell  in  Lange'a 
Apokr.;  Eichhom,  £tnM(iin)7  in  ditApokr.  Schriftm,  419 B.; 
BoUutelD  in  Kautcach'l  Apokr.  «.  Pmtdepigr.  d.  AT  I. 
ma.  J.  T.  &LABSHALL. 

THRB8HIN6.— See  AOBKnTLTUHK,  toL  L  p.  60. 

THSESHOLD.— 1.  In  Neh  12"  ansit}  'spiS  (AV 
'thresholds  of  the  gates')  nndoubtedlv  means 
'  storehouses  of  the  gates '  (so  RV ;  cf.  R  v  '  store- 
house '  as  tr.  of  o'^ciin  n'j  [AV '  house  of  Asuppim  *] 
in  1  Ch  26",  and  of  alone  [A  V  '  Asuppun ']  in 
v.").  The  text  of  the  LXX  is  in  this  verse 
defective,  but  the  words  iw  vwayaytur  /tt 
roil  TvKaipoit  obviously  represent  o-TjiVn  fif^fs.  2. 
>]Q:  Jg  1 9"  the  Levite's  concubine  was  found 
in  the  morning  dead,  with  her  hands  upon  the 
threshold ;  1  K  14"  Jeroboam's  wife  had  just 
reached  the  threshold  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  when 
her  son  died ;  Am  9* '  Smite  the  chapiters  [of  the 
columns  supporting  the  temple  roof]  till  the 
thresholds  snake';  Is  6'  'the  foundations  of  the 
thresholds  were  moved  at  the  voice  of  him  that 
cried ' ;  Ezk  43*,  referring  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  royal  palace  and  Solomon's  temple  were  within 
the  same  enclosure  and  formed  one  set  of  build- 
ings, Ciod  makes  it  a  matter  of  reproach  that  they 
have  set  'their  threshold  by  my  threshold,  and 
their  door  post  beside  mv  door  post ' ;  Zeph  2" 
'desolation  [ypj  bnt  Wellh.,  Now  ,  et  al.,  after 
LXX  Kdpaxet,  read  anj;  'raven(s)']  shall  be  on  the 
thresholds  (of  mined  Nineveh).'  A  class  of  temple 
officials  were  '  keepers  of  the  threshold '  (npn  ^■ye) : 
Jer  35<  [in  sing.],  2  K  I2»  22<  (=2  Ch  34*)  *  23« 
26"  [«Jer  62»«] ;  2  Ch  23«  ['\w>  lilV] ;  in  1  Ch  9"-** 

'TbanXMpusof  thedoorara  In  2  K  12>* 'prUMs';  istOh 
(«•  thsy  oUiBOtwladoaUy  b«)om*  'Urites.' 


[in  the  latter  verse  ips  ansiy]  similar  officials  ar« 
provided  for  the  tabernacle ;  the  office  is  a  seculai 
one  in  Est  2"  6*,  answering  more  to  that  of  body< 
guard  (of.  the  LXX  ioxurufaro^ekaxn  in  2").  In 
Ps  84"  the  nilgrim  declares  that  he  prefers  being  ai 
the  threshold  (B  rapaptwr€iff$(u)  in  the  house  of  God 
to  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  The  other 
occurrencesof  ID  are:  Ezk  40**«^*41>*M',  2  Ch 

The  principal  LXX  lenderingi  o(  >|C not  noticed  abo*a  are: 
W  wfUyf».  Jg  un,  1  K  1417,  Elk  4S>;  W  »i>«m>,  b  S«; 
w/mXm,  Am  SI ;  tS  wyXSnt,  Zeph  tl<,  S  Oh  IP ;  (•  pAirrm  at  at 
p/JtMrnmt)  rv  mixit,  Jer  IS  (42)4,  or  mB/tit,  £  K  12»  (•)  Zt< 
W, or  t)v  rv>j|>, tChti»,otri,  Hit,  Jer  62X.  or  Wr>  untm,  1  Oh 
V»HikTkt*i>m4)nhtlriim,iah1»i  fc^^.  Elk  411*. 

3.  ic^O :  1  S  6^  *  Dagon  was  found  prostrate 
before  the  ark,  with  his  head  and  hands  cat  off  npon 
the  threshold ;  hence,  it  is  said,  the  worshippers 
of  Dagon  leap  over  the  threshold,  to  avoid  contact 
with  a  spot  rendered  sacred  by  having  been  the 
resting-place  of  these  members  of  the  god.  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  it  is  this  (Philistine) 
custom  that  is  referred  to  in  Zeph  I* '  every  one 
who  leaps  over  [or  '  upon,'  ^B]  the  threshold.  See 
art.  Cherbthitbs,  vol.  i.  p.  377».  The  threshold 
of  the  temple  is  referred  to  in  E'.k  9*  10*- "  46*  47' 
(in  the  last  named  paeeage  as  the  source  of  the 
stream  which  is  seen  in  vision  to  flow  forth  to 
fertilize  the  'Arabah). 

The  usual  LXX  equlTalent  tor  It  tutfit :  Elk  9>  10«-  >* 
471;  In  46*  and  IS  fi4  rfUofm;  in  18  6>  0mS^l  in  Zepb  1* 

For  Trumbull's  View  (The  Threshold  Covenant, 
303  ff.)  of  the  Passover  as  a  threshold  cross-over 
sacrifice,  see  art.  Passoveb,  voL  uL  p.  689.  Cf. 
also  art.  Foundation.  J.  A.  Sklbb. 

THRONE  is  OT  rendering  of  the  Heb.  k«|  [in 
1  K  lO'*"*.  Job28*  ns? ;  in  Dn  6«  7*»*  Aram,  np^?], 
which  is  used  for  any  seat  of  hononr  or  state,  e.g. 
of  the  high  priest,  I  8  I*  4'*'  ■» ;  of  an  honoured 

rest, 2  K4"> ;  of  thepehah  beyond  the  River,  Neh 
i  of  a  judge,  Ps  94" ;  of  a  military  olficer,  Jer  l" ; 
but  far  more  usually  of  a  king,  Gn  4I*>[£],  £x  11* 
12"  [both  J],  1  K  2",  U  47S  Ezk  26»,  Est  6». 
Solomon's  throne  is  described  in  1  K  Vf^  [=i  Ch 
0"'"].   It  was  overlaid  with  ivory  and  the  finest 

f:oId  (see  Kittel,  Konige,  ad  loc ),  and  was  ascended 
ly  six  steps,  with  twelve  lions  standing  upon 
them.  For  figures  of  Assyrian  and  E^ptian 
thrones  see  Riehm,  HWB»  iL  1106,  1684.  God  aa 
the  heavenly  King  has  His  throne :  Is  0\  Ezk  1** 
10>,  1  K  22"  [=2  Ch  18'*],  Job  26»,  Ps  11«;  heaven 
is  called  His  throne  in  Is  66*  (cf.  Mt  6**),  Jems,  in 
Jer  3",  the  sanctuary  in  17"  and  Ezk  43*.  '  Throne ' 
is  frequently  used  as  s  royal  dignity,  avthority, 
power,  e.g.  1  K  2*  ('the  throne  of  David  shall  be 
Mtablished,'  cf.  2  S  7"  [=1  Ch  17"]),  Is  18»,  Pr  16" ; 
of  God,  La  6",  Ps  47*  89"  93'  97*  103",  Jer  14*>. 
For  the  cult  of  '  empty  thrones '  see  Reichel,  Ueber 
vorhellenisehe  Gotterkulte  ( Wien,  1897),  and  Budde'a 
art.  '  Imageless  Worship  in  Antiquity '  in  Expo*, 
Times,  ix.  (1808)3960: 

Similar  is  the  use  of  '  throne '  {8p6rm ;  once  Ao 
12"  /S9/ia,  lit.  'judgment-seat,'  of  Herod)  in  NT; 
almost  aJways  [the  exceptions  are  Mt  19"  ||  Lk  22" 
'ye  shall  sit  npon  twelve  thrones,'  etc..  Col  1" 
'  thrones '  as  a  rank  of  angels  (? ;  see  art  Dominion), 
Rev  20*  '  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  (the  assessors  of 
the  heavenly  Judge)  sat  upon  them ']  of  the  throne 
of  God  or  of  Christ:  Mt  5*«  (II  Lk  23")  19"  (II  Lk 
22").  Lk  1",  Ac  2'*  7*.  He  1*  4"  8>  12«,  Rev  1«  3" 
and  very  oftisn. 

In  Pa4S'  timHab.t«zt'lt  0^  ni;9*('thy  thniiM,0  Ood, 
I*  tor  ererand  erer';  LXX  i  Ititt  rm>,  i  Wc,  followed  in  Be  1^ 
It  probably  conupt.  In  addition  to  the  tr.  of  ET  ti>9  following 
renderings  have  been propoaed:  (1)  'ThythroneIsGod'(D«de«> 
lein,  supported  moat  recently  by  Westcott  (on  He  !«]  and 
Uort);       thy  throne  ot  Ood  Ttby  Ood**  thione1(Qea..Ath  I. 
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f.  son ;  n)  '  thy  throne  ti  (« thr(nM)ot  Ood  '(Aben  BBk,  Hiteir, 
Kinld,  BMthgen).  To  •11  theie  renderlnn  tbm  an  dtb«r 
gnmnuitical  or  cztgetlcitl  objactioni.  BiokeU  ftnd  Oheyns 
mold  inMrt  10'pn  inno'  nsai  '  thy  throne  [ite  (oondadon  la 
tanly  flzedL  Ood  Qukth  MtabUihed  Itl'  Ferhkpe  the  itinpliit 
■oltttion  li  (o  iDbetitata  nyji  for  D'ipg  (<thy  throne  iheU  be 
lor  ever*).  Ihie  original  n;rn  might  aMily  be  mineed  iKf 
(JehwehX  wfakfa  In  torn  woiild  be  intentknuilly  changed  Into 
D'rffS.  So  Oieeebreoht,  Wellh.  ('Fialmi'  in  SBOT,  (oUowing 
Bruaton,  Ou  texU  vrimitif  dtt  Ptaunut,  Farii,  187SX  Duhm 
fin  Kmer  Hdeim.%  See,  huthv.  Driver,  Heb.  Tnura',  >  IM, 
Oba  ;  Obeyiw,  OP  US.  J.  A.  SelbiB. 

THUVB  (mi  [in  Jg  I*- '  plnr.  nSjhj,  as  if  from 
sing.  I'm?,  the  form  used  throughout  the  Sam. 
Pent.]  joined  with  t,  '  hand'  means  '  thumb,'  while 
with  \-i  'foot'  it  means  'great  toe'). — In  all  the 
Scripture  passages  where  'thumb'  occurs, _  it  is 
eoapled  with  '  great  toe.'  In  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
tip  of  the  right  ear,  upon  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  right  toot 
(Ex  29",  Lv  8"-  »•).  It  has  been  generally  held 
(Dillm.,  Baentsch,  et  al.,  ad  loe.,  Nowack,  Heh. 
Arch.  VL  123)  that  this  procedure  symbolized  the 
consecration  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  handling, 
and  walking,  tlie  priests  becoming  tlins  fitted  to 
hear  God's  voice,  to  handle  holy  things,  and  to 
tread  holy  ground.  This  explanation  tails,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  the  selection  of  these  three 
organs  alone,  and  it  does  not  harmonize  well  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  cleansed  leper  was 
similarly  sprinkled  (Lv  14'**  ").  There  is  more 
probability  in  the  view  of  Holzinger  (Exodia,  ad 
toe. )  that,  like  the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  eatttmitiei 
of  the  human  body,  with  inclusive  sense,  are 
chosen  for  consecration. — The  cutting  off  of  Adoni- 
be^ek's  thumbs  and  great  toes  (Jg  1*),  a  mntUation 
which  he  declares  he  had  himself  practised  on 
seventy  kings  (v.'),  disabled  him  from  fighting, 
and  possibly  duqualitied  him  from  reigning  (see 
Moore,  ad  loe.,  where  parallels  from  dassical 
writers  are  cited  ;  cf.  also  art.  Adonibezkk). 

J.  A.  Sblbb. 

THUHiniL— See  Urim  akd  Tbuhmiic. 

THUNDER  (on,  Pforri)  is  the  loud  sound  which 
accompanies  the  discharge  through  the  atmosphere 
of  electricity  from  the  clonds.  It  seems  to  follow 
the  lightning  flash  after  an  interval  proportioned 
to  the  observer's  distance  from  the  place  of  dis- 
turbance. Thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  Pales- 
tine during  the  winter  season,  but  very  rarely 
occur  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  (Schwarz, 
Palestine,  3ZJ).  They  are  always  accompanied  by 
lain  or  h<iil.  In  the  OT  thunder  is  both  poetically 
described  and  popularly  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
€iod.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  voice  in  Ps  T?"  104\  Sir 
43"  (cf.  1  S  7").  In  several  passages  (Ex  V-  19" 
20",  1  8  12"- Job  28"  38») '  thunder '  or '  thunder- 
ing' is  simply  the  tr.  of  n^S^p  ('  voices'),  and  even 
where  Vip  is  rendered  'voice'  the  verb  Drj  ('to 
thunder')  in  the  context  sometimes  shows  that 
thunder  is  meant  (2  S  22>«,  job  87^  •  40»,  Pe  18" 
29> ;  cf.  the  use  of  ^xmU  in  Rev  4*  8*  11»  16»). 
Ps  29  is  throughout  a  sublime  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  a  thunderstorm  and  its  effects,  though  the 
noun  Dsn  does  not  once  occur  in  it,  but  only  the 
often  repeated  phrase  rmr'fip.  The  sequence  of 
thunder  after  lightning  is  referred  to  in  Job  37*> 
Sir  32">,  and  the  general  connexion  of  the  two 
phenomena  in  Job  28"  38".  In  Ps  104*  the  creative 
voice  of  God  which  bade  the  waters  go  to  their 
place  (Gn  1*)  ia  identified  with  thunder, 


under  accompanied  by  hail  is  enumerated  in 
Ex  9"^  as  the  seventh  of  the  Plaoues  OF  Eotpt 
(see  voL  iiL  p.  891).  From  Ps  77>*  it  would  appear 
that  it  waa  a  thundercloud  which  came  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  Kt  the  crossing  of 


the  Red  Sea,  and  this  is  probably  alluded  to  in 
Ps  sr.  Thunder  was  one  of  the  impressive  pheno- 
mena amidst  wliich  the  Law  was  given  at  Sinai 
(Ex  19"  20").  A  thunderstonn  decided  the  issue 
of  a  battle  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  (I  S 
7",  Sir  4S"),  and  another  served  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression made  by  Samuel's  warning  to  Israel  when 
they  desired  a  king  ( 1  S  12"- ").  "rhis  latter  event 
was  all  the  more  significant  because  it  occurred  at 
a  most  unusual  season, — that  of  wheat  harvest. 

In  Job  39"  thunder  is  used  figuratively  for  the 
noise  of  battle;  and  in  Job  Ss"  the  difference 
between  a  whisper  and  thunder  is  used  to  illustrate 
the  contrast  Iwtween  what  man  sees  of  God's  ways, 
and  the  reality  of  God's  j>ower.  In  Sir  40"  the 
goods  of  the  unjust  are  said  to  go  off  in  a  noise 
Ske thunder;  and  in  Mk  3"  'sons  of  thunder'  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  title  ^oayrifiyit  given  by 
Jesus  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (see  Boankboes).  m 
Is  29*  thunder  is  among  the  metaphors  describfaig 
the  disasters  impending  on  Ariel,  and  it  appears  in 
a  similar  connexion  in  Rev  8'  Id".  Like  other 
convulsions  of  nature,  it  enters  largely  into  the 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  (4»  II").  Voices  like 
thunder  are  mentioned  m  6*  14'  19*,  and  in  10*- ' 
actual  thunders  are  conceived  to  have  an  articulate 
meaning.  In  view  of  this  last  fact,  and  of  the 
close  OT  association  between  thunder  and  the 
voice  of  God,  it  seems  probable  that  the  '  voice  out 
of  heaven '  (Jn  12"- ")  was  a  thunder-peal,  as  indeed 
most  of  those  present  thought,  and  that  its  signi- 
ficance was  recognized  and  interpreted  by  Jesua 
alone.  A  similar  construction  may  be  put  on  the 
voices  in  the  narratives  of  the  Baptism  and  Trans- 
figuration of  Jesns,  and  the  whole  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  h^jms,  which 
was  always  supposed  to  be  preceded  by  a  thimder- 
dap  (Barclay,  Talmrid,  p.  16,  note). 

"The  Greek  word  xtpawti,  like  Lat.  fidmen,  de- 
notes thunder  and  lightning  together.  It  is  used 
in  Wis  19"  of  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  at 
the  Exodus  (EV  'thundei-s'),  and  in  2  Mac  10"  of 
certain  human  missUes  of  destruction  (AV  '  light- 
nings,' RV  '  thunderbolts ').  Ktoaifuai!  is  the  LaX 
tr.  of  ft>)  in  Is  30",  where  all  the  phenomena  of  a 
thunderstorm  occur  in  the  context  as  metaphors 
for  the  disasters  awaiting  Assyria.  AY  rendeni 
'scattering,'  RY  'Uast,'  RYm  'crash,'  De- 
litzsch  '  cloud-Durst.' 

in  Ps  78«  'thunderbolt'  ia  the  tr.  of  (mg. 
'hailstone').  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  see 
under  COAl,,  i.  voL  L  p.  451'-.  In  Job  39"  AV 
has  'thunder'  as  a  mistranslation  of  nQj^i  (RY 
'  quivering  mane ').  J AHXS  Patsick. 

THTITIRI  (evdrcipa)  was  an  important  and 
wealthy  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Lydia,  in  a 
district  which  was  in  early  times  sometimes 
assigned  to  Mysia;  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
'  the  last  city  of  the  Mysians,'  *  owing  to  the  nn- 
certainty  about  national  boundaries  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  its  situation  in  the  open  fertile  valley  of  the 
Ltcus,  a  stream  that  flows  south-west  ttom  the 
Mysian  frontier  to  join  the  Hermua,  it  must  have 
been  a  settlement  (doubtless  a  large  village  beside 
a  temple,  after  the  Anatolian  fashion)  from  the  ear- 
liest time ;  and  according  to  Pliny  and  Steplianus 
it  was  then  called  Pelopia  Euippa  Semiramis ;  but 
these  seem  to  be  mere  epithet^  and  the  name 
Thyateira  is  probably  an  old  Lyiuaa  word,  mean- 
ing 'the  town  or  citadel  of  Thya':  Teiia  occurs 
as  a  Lydian  city  name.  But  the  importance  of 
Thyatira  began  when  it  was  refonnded  with  a 
colony  of  Macedonians  by  Selencns  Nikator  be- 
tween B.a  301  and  881.t  Its  Ustory  as  a  Greek 

*  Steph.  Byi.  a«.  So  looninm  was  ■  the  last  dtr  of  Phiygla.' 


lua ;  but  Sohuchhardt  lAthm.  Mitih.  1888,  p.  1  IT.) 
•ttribates  the  new  loandatlon  to  a  later  date  in  the  8id  oent. 
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eity  dates  from  that  time ;  and  it  oontinned  to  be 
a  nch  and  busy  commercial  city  throngbont  ancient 
times.  The  peacefolnees  and  prosperity  of  its  de- 
velopment afford  little  for  the  historian  to  record. 
Antiochas  the  Great  lay  encamped  tiiere  for  a  time 
in  B.C.  190,  nntil  he  waa  forced  to  retire  on  Mag- 
nesia ;  and  the  decisive  battle  against  the  Romans 
nnder  Scipio  was  fonjjht  between  the  two  cities. 
Thvatira  derived  its  importance  strictly  from  the 
valley  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  not  from  lying 
on  a  great  trade  route.  Hence  it  was  limitM  in 
its  development  by  the  restriction  of  its  range,  and 
it  never  became  a  metropolis  or  leading  city  of 
Asia,  nor  was  it  honoured  with  the  Neokorate  in 
the  State  coitus  of  the  emperors.  Ptolemy,  indeed, 
styles  It  metropolis  of  Lydia  (V.  iL  16) ;  but  tiie 
title  never  occurs  in  inscriptions  or  on  coins,  and  is 
probably  erroneously  given.  The  epithets  by  which 
Tbyatira  sought  to  glorify  itself  are  therefore 
raCner  vagne  in  character,  \aiarpvr6,Tii,  Suuniiundni, 
luyiani,  etc.  But  in  A.I>.  216  Caracalla  passed 
through  the  city,  and  issued  an  edict  (which  came 
before,  and  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Koinon 
of  Asia,  and  was  of  course  carried  into  effect  by 
vote  of  the  Koinon),  ordering  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  seats  of  conventm  of  the  Province  (tf  up^aro 
ry  rarplSt  iyuar  H/r  iyopir  rwr  jticui'). 

In  regard  to  relijpon,  Thyatira  also  rejoiced  in 
the  title  '  the  holy  city  of  tne  rporirup  0edt  *H\tw 
Uittot  Tiyu^aJbt  'AriXXur '  (just  as  Ephesus  boasted 
itself  the  city  of  Artemis);  and  the  inscriptions 
often  mention  the  patron  god.  The  coins  often 
show  the  horseman-god  Tyrimnos,  with  double- 
axe  on  shoulder  (a  figure  common  under  various 
names  in  Lydian  and  Phrygian  cities),  and  a  god- 
dess of  the  Greek  Artemis  type,  called  Boreitene. 
But  Boreitene  is  simply  a  surname  of  the  god- 
dess who  was  worshipped  along  With  the  patron 
god,  probably  derived  from  some  locality  m  the 
territory  of  the  city  with  which  the  goddess 
was  specially  associated.  The  Boreitene  Artemis 
was,  undoubtedly,  closely  related  to  the  Ephesian 
Artemis  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  East 
Lydian  and  Pontic  Anaitia  (Persian  in  origin, 
called  Persike  on  the  coins  of  the  neighbouring 
Hierociesareia)  on  the  other.  Apollo  Tyrimnaioe 
is  known  only  from  the  inscriptions,  which  show 
that  there  was  a  sacred  temenoa,  with  a  propykeum, 
containing  doubtless  a  temple:  games  called 
Tyrimnaia,  in  honour  of  the  god,  are  also  men- 
tioned. The  priest  of  Apollo  and  the  priestess  of 
Artemis  were  husband  and  wife  (Bum.  Corretp. 
HeUin.  xL  p.  478,  No.  67),  showing  how  intimate 
was  the  relation  between  the  two  deities  in  the 
Thyatiran  cult.  This  deity  was  IlpiraXtt  (with  his 
temple  in  front  of,  not  inside,  the  city)  and  Upo- 
rdrup  (patron  of  the  city,  and  ancestor  of  some 
leading  family  or  families,  doubtless  priestly  fami- 
lies, in  it).  IVrimnos  was  evidently  the  ancient 
Lydian  sun-god,*  identified  with  the  Greek  Apollo 
Pythius.  Under  the  Roman  empire  tiie  worship 
of  ApoUo  Tyrimnuos  was  united  with  the  cult  of 
the  emperors,  as  we  see  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
Sebasto-T^rimniean  festival  (r^t  'Ztpaimlou  koX 
TvpiiuHlav  wwniyipeas).  The  worship  of  Artemis 
and  Apollo  was  conjoined  with  mysteries,  which 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  priestess  ICIO 
3507). 

Further,  there  was  outside  of  the  city  {rpi 
riXtut)  a  shrine  of  the  Oriental  (Chaldean,  or 
Persian,  or  Hebrew]  Sibyl  Sambethe,  or  Sambathe, 
in  the  saored  precinct  of  the  Chaldiean  {rp^  nf 

tad  n(uds  TbyMira  *t  •  Salenokl  gmrriaoo  foandtd  to  naist 
tlw  nowiog  PergwmDlui  pomr. 

*  w*  ouinot  adopt  tb*  view  of  BUtcslcr  in  SmiUi'i  DB  ud 
•then,  that  TjrTtamiM  (tt  Uuij  wrongly  odl  Urn)  ma  a  Mao*- 
donlan  deity  braogfat  ii  the  oolonliti  from  thdr  own  ooontiy. 
Tli«y  may  baT*  tanmtht  the  name  Ciyrlmmaa  waa  a  njtUcal 
...  ...._f  ^        but  not  tha  nllgloas  Inetttutloa, 


ZaitfiaSelif  h  rif  XaXSalov  rtpi^SKif*  CIO  35l)0).  It 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  this  shrine  wai  a  seat 
of  soothsaying,  and  that  a  prophetess  was  the  re- 
cipient of  inspiration  and  uttered  the  oracles  at 
the  shrine.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  this 
foundation  arose  from  an  Mleotio  religious  system, 
combining  some  Hebrew  conceptions  with  pagan 
forms  and  customs.  So  much  may  be  taken  as 
generally  admitted ;  but  to  this  Schiirer  (Die  Pro- 
phetin  Isabel  in  Thyatira  t)  has  added  the,  at  first 
sight,  attractive  theory  that  the  woman  Jezebel 
of  Rev  2*>  was  the  prophetess  at  the  shrine,  who 
perhaps  played  the  part  of  the  Sibyl  herself,  and 
whose  character  was  perhaps  not  purely  heathen 
but  contained  a  mixture  of  Jewish  elements.  We 
cannot,  however,  consider  this  probable.  While  we 
must  agree  with  Schiirer  and  many  older  scholars 
that '  Jezebel '  here  denotes  a  definite  woman,  the 
context  seems  to  require  a  woman  of  great  influ- 
ence within  the  Thyatiran  Church  (like  Jezebel 
within  the  kingdom  of  Israel),  in  all  probability 
an  official,  active,  prominent  in  religions  observ- 
ances, claiming  to  be  and  accepted  in  the  Church 
(iipttt)  as  one  of  those  prophetesaes  who  were  so  im- 
portant in  the  early  Church,  using  her  position  to 
disseminate  her  own  views,  maintaining  and  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  (against  which  the  letter  invei^lis 
so  bitterly)  that  it  was  possible  to  be  a  Christian 
and  yet  remain  a  member  of  ordinary  pagan  society 
and  belong  to  the  social  dubs,  whicL  were  so  cliar- 
acteristic  of  pagan  life,  and  fulfilled  many  useful 
purposes  of  a  charitable  or  beneficial  Idnd,  but  were 
(according  to  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  alike)  inextric- 
ably impficated  in  idolatrous  observances,  and  con- 
ducive to  luxury  and  sensual  enjoyment.]:  The 
person  who  was  condemned  so  strenuously  by  the 
author  was  not  a  pagan  prophetess,  but  a  danger 
within  the  Church,  and  tne  Church  itself  is  cen- 
sured for  treating  her  with  allowance  and  respect 
instead  of  casting  her  out  with  abhorrence.  Yet  a 
time  for  repentance  is  granted  even  to  her,  before 
her  punishment  shall  come  upon  her. 

The  passage  of  Rev.  places  us  amid  the  difBenltiea 
besetting  the  Thyatiran  Christians  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Church.  The  population  of  the  city 
was  divided  into  trade-guilds,  many  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  To  belong  to  the  guild 
was  a  most  important  matter  for  every  trades- 
man or  artisan  ;  it  aided  his  business,  ana  brought 
him  many  advantages  socially.  Each  guild  was 
a  corporate  body,  possessing  considerable  powers, 
directed  by  eled^  officers,  passing  decrees  ia 
honour  of  Roman  officials  or  other  persons  who 
had  aided  it,  possessing  property  or  revenues 
under  its  own  mrection,  constxu^tmg  works  for 
Uie  public ;  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  were  benefit 
societies  for  mutual  aid,  and  showed  vigorous  life, 
and  were  on  the  whole  healUiy  and  praiseworthy 
associations. 

The  objection  to  the  guilds  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  tlie 
bond  which  held  a  guild  together  lay  always  in  the 
common  reli^on  in  which  all  united,  and  in  the 
common  sacrificial  meal  of  which  all  partook ;  the 
members  ate  and  drank  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood in  virtue  of  the  pagan  deity  whom  they 
served.  In  the  existing  state  of  society  it  was 
impossible  to  dissociate  membership  of  a  guild 
from  idolatry,  and  the  idolatry  was  of  a  Icind 
that  by  its  qrmbolism  and  its  efficacy  exerted 

*  Ftao  •  rfngte  nterenoe  it  ii  impoaeible  to  detemin* 
whether  a  OluUdjaan  deity,  or  a  Oholdsan  who  tnetituted  and 
ngulated  the  cnltua,  ia  meant.  M.  Clera  (d«  Rtbut  Thgatir. 
pp.  28,  79)  pats  the  ehrlne  of  the  Sibyl  near  the  Ohaldaian'i 
preolnot:  but  the  inecription  deOnea  the  poeilion  of  tlM  gnra 


aa  by  tti*  Sibyl's  ahrin*  la  the  Ohaldaanl  praobiot. 
t  In  ThMUg.  AbkamM.  Welaaettr  gtwtdMt,  1882,  p.  38S. 
J  OntUaaea  BapoHUr,  Dae.  1900^  p.  a»i ;  IW.  U«l.  p 
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great  influence  on  its  adherents,  makine  them 
members  of  a  unity  which  was  essentially  non- 
Christian  and  anti-Christian.  In  the  second  place, 
the  common  banquets  were  celebrated  amid  cir- 
cumstances of  revelry  and  enjoyment  that  were 
far  from  conducive  to  strict  morality,  as  is  evident 
from  representations  of  the  feasts  in  such  clubs ; 
see  Btdtetin  de  Corresp.  HeUtn.  1900,  p.  692  ff.,  and 
authorities  there  quoted. 

But,  considering  the  many  good  characteristics 
in  these  guilds,  it  was  a  senous  question  whether 
the  Christian  converts  were  bound  to  cut  them- 
selves off  absolutely  from  them.  In  Rev  2*"'-  we 
see  that  the  question  had  not  yet  been  decisively 
answered  in  tlie  Thyatiran  Church,  but  was  still 
under  discussion  :  one  influential  female  member, 
who  was  generally  believed  to  be  inspired,  taught 
that  Christians  might  continue  in  their  guilds  and 
share  in  the  duties  and  privileges  thereof.  On  the 
other  hand  there  WM  a  section  of  that  Church  (Rev 
2^)  which  opposed  the  teaching  of  the  prophetess 
in  this  respect ;  we  should  probably  gather  from 
the  whole  passage  that  this  section  was  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Church.  This  minority  sharea  in  the 
general  condemnation  of  2*  for  suffering  the  woman 
Jezebel :  they  had  not  condemned  her  abeolntely, 
but  treated  her  teaching  as  mistaken  in  this  one 
point,  while  otherwise  regarding  her  as  worthy  of 
respect.  The  minority,  however,  is  not  threatened 
with  any  further  penalty,  provided  they  continue 
to  reject  the  teachmg  of  the  prophetess.  Thus  the 
letter  to  Thyatira  reveals  to  us  a  very  early  stage 
in  Christian  history.  The  very  first  problems, 
which  must  have  faced  the  Christians  ia  the 
iGgean  cities,  connected  with  their  relation  to 
the  pagan  society  and  institutions,  are  still  un- 
settled. No  final  deciiiion  had  yet  been  come  to 
in  Thyatira  on  the  subject ;  and  contrary  opinions 
were  maintained  bj  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity. The  decision  had  indeed  been  pronounced 
St.  Paul  as  regards  Corinth,*  but  in  somewhat 
veiled  and  general  terms,  and  had  not  as  yet 
become  the  current  and  definite  principle  of  all 
the  Churches.  As  regards  date,  it  mignt  appear 
that  this  points  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  and  favours  the  earlier  date  for  Rev. 
which  many  scholars  have  advocated ;  but  a  single 
detail  is  not  conclusive,  and  exceptional  oircnm- 
stanoes  must  be  admitted  as  possible  in  outlying 
communities  like  Thyatira  and  Pergamum  (Rev 
2").  In  Ephesus,  the  administrative  centre  of  the 
Asian  Churches,  the  decision  of  the  Church  was 
already  fixed  (Rev  2*).  Here  it  is  implied  that  the 
error  of  the  prophetess  bad  already  been  denounced, 
'  and  I  gave  her  time  that  she  should  repent'  (S**). 
It  is  only  after  that  previous  formal  warning  that 
her  punishment  is  now  denounced  as  immMiate : 
her  followers  have  still  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
the  punishment,  if  they  repent,  bnt  otherwise  it 
wUl  affect  them  and  her  together. 

The  punishment  denounced  is  iUustrated  by  the 
nature  of  such  guild-feasts,  as  shown  in  ancient 
reliefs.  The  members  and  worshippers  reclined  on 
couches  at  the  banquet ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
kKIpt)  of  Rev  2"  should  be  understood,  not  as  a  bed 
( AV  and  RV),  but  as  a  couch :  '  I  set  her  on  a  conch, 
and  her  associates  alongside  of  her  (no  longer  for 
the  revelry  of  their  idolatrous  cdebrations,  bnt) 
for  tribulation'  (see  Exj^otUor,  Feb.  1901,  p.  99  £). 

Apart  from  this  senous  fault,  the  Church  of 
Thyatira  is  praised  highly  for  its  energetic  and 
truly  Christian  conduct,  and  for  its  steady  progress : 
'  thy  last  works  are  more  than  the  first. 

The  guild  of  coppersmiths  (xoXjcett)  seems  to  have 
been  influential  in  Thyatira  (see  inscription  in 
Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  x.  p.  407,  belonging  to  tue  early 
imperial  times).  The  type  on  coins.  Hephaistoe 


forging  a  helmet,  probably  refers  to  the  bronze 
trade ;  and  perhaps  the  enigmatic  allusion  ''o  the 
unknown  x<t^'(<>^'/3<"'ot  would  be  underslx>>d,  if 
more  could  be  learned  about  the  Thyatiran  bronze 
or  copper  work.  Mr.  Blakeslev  has  suggested  that 
the  description  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  feet  were 
like  chalcolibanoi  (Rev  2"),  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  way  in  which  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  city  was  represented  in  Thyatira. 

The  gnUd  of  dyers  is  mentioned  in  several  in- 
scriptions. M.  Clerc's  view,  that  the  dyeing  in 
Thyatira  was  performed  in  ancient  times  with 
madder-root,  rubia  (as  in  the  mediaeval  and  modem 
trade),  not  with  the  juice  of  the  shell-fish  (as  in 
Tyre  and  I^aconia),  nor  with  the  worm  Coccus  ilicii 
{KdKKot),  may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain ; 
and  in  that  case  the  purple  stutis  which  the 
Thyatiran  Lydia  sold  in  Pnilippi  (Ac  ISf*)  were 
dyed  with  what  is,  in  modem  times,  called '  Turkey 
red '  (as  the  purple  proper,  the  scarlet  of  the 
coccus,  and  the  red  of  rubta  seem  to  have  been  all 
included  under  the  generic  titie  purple). 

Thyatira  lay  close  to  the  roMi  connecting  Per- 
gamum with  Saidis,  and  hence  is  placed  between 
the  two  in  the  list  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
(Rev  1").  No  evidence  remains  as  to  how  and 
when  Christianity  reached  the  city,  except  that,  if 
we  press  the  words  of  Ac  19'°,  the  new  religion 
was  preached  there  b^  some  of  St.  Paul's  coadjutors 
and  uelpers  during  his  first  residence  in  Ephesus. 

The  modem  town  of  Ak-Hissar  occupies  the  site, 
approximately,  of  the  ancient  Thyatira.  It  is  a 
busy  commercial  town,  possessing  a  railway  station 
and  a  considerable  industiy  in  carpet-maktng,  etc. 
The  population  is  about  20,000,  oi  whom  7000  are 
Christians. 

LmitATDU.— Olera,  ie  rtinu  Thfatirmenim,  Pvii,  18BS; 
Stosoh,  Antiguitatum  Thyaiitmanim  Libri  duo,  ZwoUa,  Vm ; 
Zaiw,  ryi  «n  rii  wi^mi  Bmnlfm,  Athena,  1800  (tr.  from  Olera, 
with  aome  sddlttoiia  and  aorpui  of  Thyatino  insoriptioiis); 
Imhoot-BloDMr  in  Stnu  Suitit  Ifwniim.  viL 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
THTINE  WOOD  {(i\or  eetror,  lignum  thyinvm). 
— The  product  of  Thuja  artieulata,  Besf.,  a  tree 
of  the  order  Coni/erte,  growing  in  the  Atlas.  It 
is  of  the  same  genua  as  the  lianvm  vita,  and  was 
specially  valued  by  the  Greelcs  and  Romans  for 
tables.  It  formed  part  of  the  precious  merchandise 
of  Babylon  [Rome]  (Rev  18"  AVm  <  sweet  wood '). 
It  is  dark  brown,  very  hard  and  durable,  and 
withal  fragrant.  6.  E.  Post. 

TIBERIAS  (Ti/9e/Hiit)  b  unlike  most  cities  in 
Palestine  in  that  we  have  a  definite  account  of  its 
origin,  and  can  fix  pret^  accurately  the  date  when 
it  was  buUt.  Herod  Antipas,  the  mier  of  Galilee, 
was  its  founder,  and  it  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  Antipas  had  already  honoured  Julia  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  by  rebmlding  Betharamatha 
or  Betharamptha  (the  Beth-haram  of  Jos  13"),  and 
calling  it  Julias  or  Livias.  This  was  on  the  Snittim 
Plain  east  of  Jericho.  At  a  later  period,  some 
time  between  A.D.  20  and  A.D.  30,  Tiberias  was 
built  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  We 
are  able  to  fix  its  site,  because  Josephus  {Ant.  xvm. 
ii.  3)  says  that  there  were  warm  Ixiths  at  no  great 
distance  from  it  in  a  place  called  Emmans  (the 
Hammath  of  Jos  19"). 

To  secure  sufficient  room  for  the  new  city,  an  old 
cemetery  had  to  be  removed ;  and  this  fact,  on 
account  of  the  law  of  defilement  by  dead  bodies, 
created  a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
stricter  Jews,  which  took  a  long  time  to  overcome. 
Hammath  was  an  ancient  fortified  town,  and,  aa 
was  onstomaiy,  the  dead  were  buried  without  the 
walls.  These  graves  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
eemetery  of  that  old  dty,  since  the  site  of  Antipai^ 
MW  eity  waa  nearly  a  mUe  to  the  north  of  it.  It 
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b  a  curious  historical  faet  that,  while  at  the 
begiuning  the  Jews  thought  Tiberias  unclean,  so 
that  they  could  hardly  be  forced  to  settle  there,  at 
last  in  the  course  of  time  they  chose  it  as  one  of 
their  sacred  cities  (see  below). 

People  from  various  quarters  helped  to  make  up 
the  firet  inhabitants  of  Tiberias.  Some  foreigners 
came,  some  poor  people  were  compelled  to  make  it 
their  residence,  and  many  persons  who  were  '  not 
quite  freemen  were  brought  thither  and  given 
certain  privileges  in  the  way  of  houses  and  lands. 
Some  of  those  who  settled  there,  however,  are 
described  as  persons  of  wealth  and  position.  The 
place  grew  rapidly,  gates,  colonnades,  and  marble 
statues  made  the  streets  attractive.  Soon  Tiberias 
oonld  boast  of  '  the  finest  synagogue  in  Galilee,'  a 
device  of  Herod  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  From  all 
accounts  at  our  command,  the  city,  touching  the 
water  of  the  lake,  must  have  been  beautiful,  and 
its  social  and  political  importance  were  assured 
when  Antipu  removed  thither  from  Sepphoris,  till 
then  the  capital  of  Galilee,  the  seat  of  nis  govern- 
ment. His  palace  was  a  building  of  elegance,  with 
costly  famisnings,  and  in  it  was  a  large  amount  of 
the  royal  treasure  (Jos.  Lift,  xlL  13). 

The  Or.  character  of  the  town  may  be  the  reason 
why,  although  Christ  was  so  thoroughly  identi- 
fied for  long  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  He  ever  visited  Tiberias,  the  new 
capital  of  the  civil  ruler  to  whom  He  was  snbject. 
The  NT  has  little  to  say  about  this  city ;  once  the 
fact  is  mentioned  that '  boats  came  from  Tiberias' 
neai  to  the  spot  where  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand  took  place  (Jn  6^);  further  than  this 
the  Gatpels  are  silent. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Rome,  A.D.  66-70, 
Tiberias  wag  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Galilee.  It 
had  a  council  of  600  members.  Its  citizens  were 
loyal  to  the  national  cause.  When  Gains  wanted  to 
•et  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  these 
people  made  such  a  desperate  resistance,  showing 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  have  their 
laws  transgressed  {Ant.  XVin.  viiL  3),  that  the  fool- 
ish project  was  at  last  abandoned.  The  strength 
of  the  place  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Vespasian  led 
against  it  three  legions  before  its  inhabitants  would 
open  their  gates  to  him.  Another  change  awaited 
Tiberias,  tliis  time  one  of  himiiliution,  wiien  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  degraded  it  from  being  the  chief  city, 
and  restored  uiat  honour  to  Sepphoris,  where  he 
kept  the  public  archives  and  had  stored  a  magazine 
of  arms. 

If  in  this  way  Tiberiaa  lost  political  prestige,  it 
gained  in  another  direction,  for  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  chief  centre  of  JeNvisli 
schools  and  learning,  so  that  it  has  a  large  place 
in  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  the 
world,  while  its  rival  Sepphoris  is  practically  for- 
{;otten.  At  one  time  during  this  flourishing  period 
Its  synagogues  numbered  no  fewer  thui  tbirteen. 
Here  the  Mishna  and  the  Palestinian  Talmud  were 
compiled  and  published,  e.  A.D.  220  and  A.D.  420 
respectively.  The  beautiful  situation  of  the  city, 
some  of  the  noted  scholars  who  either  lived  or  were 
buried  there,  the  hot  springs  which  helped  to  make 
the  place  famous,  and  the  earthquakes  from  which 
it  has  occasionally  suffered,  have  been  mentioned 
under  Galilee,  and  Galilee  (Sea  of). 

The  founder  of  this  city  ia  remembered  as  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  as  being  present 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover  when  Jesus  was 
arrested  and  put.  to  death  (Lk  23').  What  was 
once  attractive  ia  now  a  place  of  tilth  and  misery. 
On  the  shore  S.  of  the  town  are  some  interesting 
ruins,  which,  could  they  be  properly  excavated, 
might  reveal  remains  and  possibly  treaaores  of  this 
royal  city  of  Herod  Antipas.  TahaHvdt,  (the 
modem  name  of  the  town)  has  a  popniation  of 


6000  or  6000  souls,  made  ap  of  a  few  Christian^ 
some  Mohammedans,  and  a  large  number  of  Jews. 
It  has  a  Protestant  mission  with  a  school  and  a 
resident  physician. 

LimATOsx.— SebSrer,  HJP  n.  L  1«SS.;  O.  A.  Smith 
BQU  L  447  a. ;  Neubauer,  M<».  du  TWm.  203  ff. ;  Onrti,  6ucA 
d.  Jtdmt,  Iv.  478 ;  Reland,  PaJi.  u.  1040 :  Robinaon,  BRP  iil 
842 ff.;  Bitter,  SrdJiunde,  xv.  3169.;  Baedeker-Sodn,  Ptu 
SSZff.;  Onirin,  OaliUe,  L  £609.;  Merrill,  £tut  Jordan 
126(.;  da  SMilcy,  younur  in  BibU  Lanit,  iL  8M(. ;  Stanley 
Sinai  and  Possess.  .  SeiIaH  M^tSILL. 

TIBEBIJLS,  SEA  OF  (Jn  21>).— See  Gaulei 
(Sea  of). 

TIBERIUS  (Tt/M/Mw).— The  second  Boman  em 
peror,  a.d.  14-37.  The  former  is  the  date  ol 
Tiberius'  accession  on  the  death  of  Augustus. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke 
(3*)  in  his  reference  to  the  15tn  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Ctesar,  as  the  beginning  of  John  tne 
Baptist's  ministry,  is  reckoning  from  the  date  of 
Tiberius'  association  \vith  Augustus  in  the  empire 
some  two  years  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
For  the  argument  see  art,  Chbonolooy  of  NT 
in  vol.  L  p.  406  f.  The  exact  year  of  Tiberins* 
adoption  by  his  stepfather  in  the  government 
is  not  known.  Mommsen  puts  it  A.D.  11,  other 
authorities  A.D.  13.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  word 
irrtftorla  (AV  and  RV '  reign  )  implies  that  Tiberius 
was  only  acting  as  regent  before  the  death  of 
Augustus.  From  the  evidence  of  coins  struck  at 
this  date  it  is  shown  that  it  was  customary  to 
regard  Tiberius'  reign  as  beginning  A.D.  12  or 
A.u.c.  765.  This  reign  spread  over  the  most 
momentous  period  in  Christian  chronology.  In  it 
occurred  our  Lord's  ministry  and  death  (A.D.  29) ; 
the  Resurrection ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the 
general  persecution  that  immediately  followed. 
All  allusions  to  Caesar  during  our  Lord's  life,  e.g. 
in  the  case  of  the  tribute  money  and  the  taunt 
levelled  against  Pilate,  'Thou  art  not  Csesar's 
friend,'  refer  to  Tiberius.  The  last  years  of  hia 
reign  witnessed  the  conversion  of  St.  Panl  and  th« 
beginning  of  his  preaching. 

Tiberins  at  his  accession  retained TalerinsGratns 
as  procurator  of  Judsea,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fre- 
quent changes,  and  thus  diminish  the  extortion  in 
the  provinces.  Each  new  governor,  expecting  only 
a  short  lease  of  power,  extusted  as  much  as  possiblo 
in  the  shortest  time.  Gratus  deposed  Annas  and 
made  his  son  Eleazar,  and  afterwards  Caiaphas,  hia 
son-in-law,  high  priest.  Pontius  Pilate,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gratus,  was  also  appointed  by  Tiberius, 
and  was  the  nominee  of  Sejanus,  the  emperor's  un- 
principled favourite. 

The  name  Tiberitu,  given  to  the  city  and  lake^ 
was  intended  by  Herod  Antipas  as  a  compliment 
to  the  reigning  emperor.  See  art.  Tiberias. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

TIBHATH  (nii?9  'extensive,'  'level';  B  Hct«- 
B^ax,  A  Hanpib ;  Thehath). — ^A  city  of  Hadarezer, 
king  of  Zobah,  from  which  David  took  much 
brass  (1  Ch  18').  In  2  S  8'  the  name  of  the  town  is 
Betah,but  the  original  reading  was  probably  Tebah, 
as  in  theSyriac  version,  and  as  a  tnbal  name  in  Gu 
22".  The  site  of  Tibhath  ia  unknown,  but  it  was 
possibly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon, 
Detween  which  range  and  the  Euphrates  Aram- 
zobah  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TIBNI  (')?P  !  B  Go/u-eJ,  A  Qaial,  Lno.  Qa§mel). — 
After  the  seven  days'  reign  of  Zimbi  had  ended  in 
his  death  in  the  flames  oi  his  palace,  Tibni  disputed 
the  throne  for  four  years  (compare  1  K  16"  with 
v.")  with  Omri,  whose  swav  was  acknowledged 
only  after  the  death  of  Tibni  and  lus  brother 
Joram.   Our  knowledge  of  Joram  we  owe  to  the 
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IXX,  whoBe  addition  (in  1  K  16«)  «U  'luplni  i 
dSeXipit  airov  if  Tif  Kcupi}  iubnf  no  donbt  preserves 
an  original  m'.t.i  npn  vhk  qui  which  has  dropped  ont 
of  the  Ueb.  text. 

TIDAL  (SjT!?:  A  6aX7d,  eaX-ydX,  Luc.  Oop^; 
Thadal).—Tixng  of  GoUM,  who,  along  with  Anoch 
of  Ellasar  and  Amraphel  of  Shinar.  followed  his 
suzerain,  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam,  in  ids  campaigns 
in  Palestine  (Gn  14>-*).  His  name  has  recently 
been  found  *  by  Mr.  Piiiches  in  a  cuneiform  tablet 
(Sp.  iii.  2.  13)  under  the  form  of  Tudghula  in  con- 
nexion with  Eri-Akn  of  Larsa,  Khamrau^rabU  of 
Babylon,  and  Kadnr-Laghghamar  of  Elam.  Xnd- 
ghula  is  here  called  the  son  of  Gazza[ni].  ^  In 
another  tablet  relating  to  the  same  historical 
events  we  read :  '  Who  is  Kudur  -  Lachghamar, 
the  worker  of  evil  ?  He  has  assembled  the  Umman 
Manda,  he  has  laid  waste  the  people  of  Bel  (t.«. 
the  Babylonians),  and  [has  marcned]  at  their  side.' 
The  Umman  Manda,  or  'Barbarian  Hordes.'  were  ^ 
the  mountaineers  who  lived  to  the  north  of  Elam, 
and  the  name  given  to  them  is  the  Bab.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  Gioiim.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  Tudghula  or  Tid'al  came  from  the  mountains 
M.E.  of  &byIonia.  A.  H.  SAYCS. 

TIOL&TH-PILESER  (i^y^rn^^;  B 'AX-yatf^X- 
yiaap,,  Qa\y<i8<t>€Kkiaap,  ekiXToX^XXiio'ap,  A 'AyXo^- 
<t>aWiiraf,  Luc.  Qry\a4>dK6uraf ;  Assyr.  Tukylti-Pal- 

ftarra,  '  (my)  trust  b  (Ninip)  the  son  of  E-Sarra,' 
-Sarra  signifying  'the  House  of  Hosts.'  The 
Heb.  spelling  of  the  first  part  of  the  name  is 
peculiar,  but  precisely  the  same  spelling  is  found 
in  the  Aram,  inscriptions  of  Zinjerli,  which  are 
contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
In  1  Ch  S*- "and  2  Ch  2S»  we  find  the  corrupt 
form  Tilgatli-pilneBeF  [npi^rniTe ;  B  QaKya^ariaaf, 

Lnc  QeyXaBiiaMffap'i). 

The  Tiglath-pileser  of  OT  is  Tiglath-pileser  m. 
of  the  native  monuments,  whose  original  name 
was  Pulu  (the  Pnl  of  2  K  16").  He  usurped  the 
Assyr.  crown,  the  13th  day  of  lyyar,  B.C.  745,  after 
the  fall  of  the  older  Assyr.  dynastv,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  from  that  of  a  famous 
Assyr.  king  and  conqueror  who  had  reigned  four 
centuries  previously.  In  Babylonia,  however,  ha 
continued  to  be  known  by  his  original  name  Pulu. 

Tiglath-pileser  m.,  the  founder  of  the  second 
Assyr.  empire,  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  both 
military  and  administrative.  He  introduced  a 
new  system  of  policy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
weld  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  into  a  single  empire, 
bound  together  by  a  bureaucratic  organization. 
It  was  the  first  experiment  in  political  centraliza- 
tion. He  also  established  a  standing  army,  which 
he  made,  by  careful  training  and  equipment,  an 
irresistible  engine  of  war.  And  it  was  he  who 
first  devised  the  system  of  satrapies  and  finance 
which  prevailed  in  the  Persian  empire  of  later  days. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  he  marched  into 
Babylonia,  where  he  subdued  the  Aramaean  tribes 
and  united  the  northern  portion  of  the  countiy  to 
Asimia.  In  B.C.  744  he  chastised  the  wild  tnbes 
on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  penetrating 
into  the  remotest  parte  of  Media.  Next  be  had  to 
defend  himself  against  Sarduris  IL  of  Ararat  and 
his  allies  from  Asia  Minor.  These  he  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle,  capturing  no  fewer  than  72,050 
soldiers  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  the  city  of  Arpad 
in  N.  Syria.  Here  he  received  tribute  from 
various  princes,  including  Rezin  of  Damascus 
and  Hiram  of  Tyre.  Arpad,  however,  revolted 
immediately  afterwarda.   In  B.a  742,  accordingly, 

•  Klnff,  LtUm  i/  HoiiMMraM.  L  (1888)  p.  UU,  and  Ball, 
liightfim  tk$  Sak,  f.  10,  homw,  qontion  tbcM  MantMc*- 
ttona. 


he  began  the  siege  of  it ;  but  it  did  not  fall  till 
B.C.  740.  In  B.C.  739  the  Assyrians  came  into 
conflict  with  Azariah  of  Judah  (not  Yadi  in  N. 
Syria,  as  has  recently  been  suggested ;  but  see  art. 
ITzziAH,  ajid  Assyria,  vol.  L  p.  ISS**),  whose  allies 
from  Hamath  were  overthrown,  and  the  19  dis- 
tricts of  Hamath  placed  under  Assyr.  governors. 
Meanwhile  the  Assyr.  generals  had  suppressed  a 
revolt  among  the  Aramaian  tribes  in  Babylonia. 
Transportations  of  the  conquered  populations  now 
took  place  on  a  large  scale.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  policy  which  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  by  the  Assyr.  and  Bab.  longs. 
Tribute  was  acain  brought  to  Tiglath-pileser  oy 
the  kings  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
among  tliem  being  Menahem  of  Samaria  (2  K  15"). 

In  B.C.  737  there  was  another  campaign  in  the 
east,  the  Medes  and  other  neighbouring  tribes 
being  oveiTun,  and  in  736  war  again  broke  out 
with  Ararat.  In  B.c.  735  Ararat  itself  was  in- 
vaded, and,  though  the  capital  Dhuspas  (now  Van) 
resisted  capture,  the  country  round  it  was  ravaged 
to  the  extent  of  430  miles.  Next  year  (B.C.  734) 
Tiglath-pileser  was  summoned  to  the  help  of  Ahaz 
of  Judau,  called  Jehoahaz  in  the  cuneiform  texts, 
who  had  been  attacked  by  Pekah  of  In«el  and 
Bezin  of  Damascus.  Rezin  was  defeated  in  a 
decisive  batUe,  and  fled  to  his  capital,  which  was 
thereupon  closely  invested  by  the  Assyrians. 
With  another  portion  of  his  army  T.  now  ravaged 
16  districts  of  Syria,  captured  Samahla  (the 
modern  Zinjerli),  and  descended  on  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria.  Gileod  and  Abel-[Beth-Maacah]  were 
annexed  to  Assyria  (2  K  16") ;  tribute  was  received 
from  Ammon  and  Moab;  the  Philistine  cities, 
Ekron,  Ashdud,  and  Ashkelon,  were  conquered,  and 
Gaza  was  plundered.  Edom  was  also  compelled  to 
submit  as  well  as  Samsi,  queen  of  the  Arabs  of 
Saba  or  Sheba.  Various  cities  of  N.  Arabia,  in- 
cluding Tema  (now  Teima),  were  taken  at  the  same 
time.  In  B.C.  732  Damascus  fell  at  last,  Rezin 
was  put  to  death,  and  an  Assyr.  satrap  appointed 
in  his  place.  After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  T. 
held  a  court  there,  which  was  attended  bv  the 
subject  princes,  Kustaspi  of  Comag£n6,  Urikki 
of  if-Vii,  Sibittibaal  of  Gebal,  Eniel  of  Hamath, 
Panammft  of  Samahla,  Tarkhu-lara  of  Gurgom, 
Suluval  of  Milid  (Maiatiyeh),  Uas-survi  of  Tubal, 
Uskhitti  of  Tuna,  Urpalla  of  Tukhana,  Tu- 
khammu  of  Istunda,  Matan-baal  of  Arvad,  Sanibu 
of  Ammon,  Solomon  (Salamanu)  of  Moab,  Metintiof 
Ashkelon,  Jehoahaz  (Yahu-khazi)  of  Judah,  Kaus- 
malaka  of  Edom,  and  Khanun  (Hanno)  of  Gaza. 
It  was  while  he  was  at  Damascus  that  Ahaz  saw 
the  altar  of  which  he  sent  the  pattern  to  Jerusalem 
(2  K  16"«'  ).  Soon  afterwards  Uas-survi  of  Tubal 
revolted :  for  this  the  people  were  fined,  and  a  new 
king  established  over  them.  Metenna  of  Tyre  was 
also  forced  to  become  tributary  to  Assyria,  and  to 
pay  160  talents  of  gold  to  the  Assyrian  exchequer. 

About  B.C.  730  (or  perhaps  733)  Pekah  of 
Samaria  was  murdered  by  Hoshea,  whom  T. 
claims  to  have  appointed  to  the  throne.  In  B.C. 
731  the  Assyr.  king  marched  into  Babylonia,  and 
received  an  emba^  from  Merodach-baladan,  the 
Kald&  prince  who  ruled  in  the  marshes  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  But  it  was 
not  until  B.c.  728  that  he  succeeded  in  occupying 
Babvlon  and  receiving  the  crown  from  the  handH 
of  Bel,  thereby  maung  his  title  to  the  throne 
legitimate,  ana  becoming  king  of  Western  Asia 
de  jure.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  727,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  Teoet,  be  died.  He  had 
built  two  palaoes— one  «t  Nineveh,  the  other  at 
Calah  (now  NimrHd).  A.  H.  Sayce. 

TIORIS.  — See  Hiddxkel.  The  Tigris  risei 
»  littie  south  «f  Lake  GSljik,  and  flows  south 
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ward  to  Diarbekr.  After  passing  Diarbekr,  it 
receives  the  eastern  Tigris  (which  rises  in  the 
Niphates  mountains)  at  Osman  Kiem.  Then  it 
flows  through  narrow  gorges  into  the  plateau  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  it  receives  from  the  east  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  (Jie  Adhem  or  Radanu, 
and  the  Diyaleh  or  Tomadotus.  On  the  E.  bank, 
opposite  Mosul,  were  Nineveh  and  Calah,  a  little 
N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Greater  Zab ; 
and  on  the  W.  bank,  N.  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  was 
Assur  (now  Kalah  Sher^hat),  the  primitive  capital 
of  Assyria.  The  Tigris  is  about  1160  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  rapialy  in  March  and  April  owing 
to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  falling  again  aiter  the 
middle  of  May.  A.  H.  Sayck. 

TIKYAH  (  TiijB).— 1.  The  father-in-law  of  HULDAH 
the  prophetess,  2  K  22"  (B  QexKomi,  A  eKicoi;^, 
Lac.  OtKovi),  called  in  2  Cb  34»  Tokhath  (f^irt 
nos^  Kith,  nnpui ;  B  KaSovdX,  A  ea*ovd$,  Luc.  QtKut). 
2.  The  father  of  Jahzeiab,  a  contemporary  of 
Ezra,  Ezr  IQU  (B  'BXsiUl,  A  Qitoui),  called  m  1  Es  9" 
Thoeannt. 

TILE,  TILING  (n^.  rfpa/to.).— In  Ezk  4>  'tile' 
is  the  rendering  of  n^„  which  is  elsewhere  tr. 
'  brick '  (LXX  rMfOot).    See  BRICK. 

In  Lk  5",  in  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  para- 
lytic at  Capernaum,  the  anfferer  is  said  to  have  oeen 
let  down  Std  rOr  Ktodftur  (AY  '  through  the  tiling,' 
RV 'through  the  tiles').  TheparaHel  passage  (Mk 
2*)  is  more  detailed  in  ita  expressions  {irtariyaffar 
riir  mtrv  .  .  .  koX  iioft^arrtt),  and  a  difBenlty  has 
been  felt  in  reconciling  these  with  Lake's  phrase. 
The  roofs  of  Oriental  houses  are  naually  formed  by 
laying  tree  trunks  with  the  brancheitand  twigs  from 
wall  to  wall.  Above  these  is  a  layer  of  earth  about 
a  foot  thick,  and  over  this  is  sprrad  a  paste  of  clay 
and  straw,  which  hardens  in  the  sun  and  renders 
the  roof  impervious  to  rain.  This  upper  layer 
needs  to  be  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season  (Nowaok,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  140 ;  ^nzinger,  Heb. 
Arch.  116).  Mark's  account  seems  to  suggest  Uie 
breaking-np  of  such  a  roof  as  this,  while  Lake's 
expression  does  not,  and  variooa  explanationa  of 
the  latter  have  heea  attempted.  The  idea  of  a 
door  or  trap  in  the  roof  does  not  fit  either  narra- 
tive. It  has  been  suggested  that  rOm  npiftur 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  of  'throogb 
the  roof, '  thoii{;h,  if  taken  Uterally,  the  words  wotud 
be  more  applicable  to  Greek  and  Roman  houses 
than  to  those  of  Palestine.  Another  expUmation 
is  that  the  court  of  the  honae  was  partly  roofed 
over  but  had  an  opening  above  the  oentrcL  which 
was  covered  in  wet  weather  by  tiles,  which  oonld 
be  easily  removed  (so  Godet,  following  Delitzsch, 
Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum,  44-46).  The  best  view, 
however,  is  that  of  Tristram  (Ea^em  Oustotnt  in 
Bible  Land;  34,  35),  who  states  that  ordinary 
Galiltean  houses  of  the  present  day  have  a  court 
separated  from  the  street  bv  a  wall  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  three  siaes  it  is  surrounded  by 
apartments  opening  into  it.  The  roofs  of  these 
apartments  are  always  of  earth  and  lime,  firmly 
pressed  down  and  whitewashed.  The  roof  may  m 
supported  by  pillars  on  the  side  next  the  court, 
from  which  the  rooms  may  be  separated  only  by 
movable  curtains.  From  the  roof  proper,  however, 
eaves  stretoh  over  the  ooort  for  six  feet  or  more. 
These  are  supported  on  light  rafters,  and  are  covered 
with  matting  or  with  shmj^les  (wooden  tiles)  lightly 
tacked  together.  The  principal  apartment  is  on 
the  side  of  the  court  away  from  the  street.  In  the 
ease  before  us  both  this  and  the  court  itself  would 
be  full  of  people,  and  Jesns,  in  order  to  be  heard  by 
all,  would  be  standing  at  tibe  outer  margin  of  the 
room.  Aocess  ooold  oe  gained  to  the  roof  by  an 
nitads  sUirway,  and  if  the  ooTering  of  the  eaves 


were  removed,  as  it  could  easily  be,  the  paralytif 
could  be  let  down  from  the  edge  of  the  roof  proper 
to  the  very  spot  where  Jesus  was.  The  expressions 
in  Mark,  tliough  applicable  to  the  breaking  tlirough 
of  an  earthen  roof,  describe  tliis  proceeding  equaUy 
well.  JAMBS  Fatbick. 

TILOITH-PILNESEB.— See  Tiolath-pileskb. 

TILON  (IS^Sri  ffrt,  KUh.  pVm ;  B  'Iriiv,  A  QCkAf, 
Lnc  euXci^).— A  son  of  Shimon,  1  Ch  4". 

TIMADB,  only  Mk  10«.— Father  of  the  blind 
beggar  BABTiHiBUS  (voL  L  p.  248).  If  the  name  be 
Greek,  it  must  be  written  Tl/uuot,  and  thus  WH 
write  even  the  second  name  BapTl/uuos ;  if  it  be 
Semitic,  like  most  names  in  -cuot  in  the  NT,  it 
must  be  Ti/uuas,  like  Zokxcuos,  Ba^oXo^uuat,  etc. 
Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties.  Again, 
*  the  son  of  Timaeus '  {vUt  li/udov)  seems  a  mere 
translation  of  Bapnitatot.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
gives  to  the  name  the  meaning  '  blind '  (sea 
Onomastica  taera,  ed.  Lagarde,  176,  35,  BapniuSi 
vlii  Tv(p\6t ;  66,  10  (Jerome) :  Barsemia  filiua 
ctecus,  qaod  et  ipsum  quidam  corrupte  Barti- 
mteom  legunt).*  mC9,  means  '  blind  ;  but  how 
are  we  to  get  from  linU  to  timait  Jastrow  {Dic- 
tionary, p.  532;  similarly,  Krauss,  Lehmairter) 
mentions  from  foh.  nMta  to  Eo  9'  'n  iru  jnwr  'i 
<o<e,  but  Yalk.  Koh.  979  has  only  'kScv'i,  and  with 
Dalman,  Aramaiech  •  neuhebrHttehei  Worterbueh, 
p.  162,  we  most  perhaps  read  <Q1>= Simeon.  The 
Thesaunu  Syriaeue  (VM,  1462)  mentions  a  place 
i;<Q  n<9.  The  Syriao  Veruons,  includin^^  the  Arabic 
"Tatian,  Syros  Smaiticus,  and  the  Palestinian  SyriaA 
(Land,  Aneedota  Syriaea,  ir.  141),  read  Tinun  har 
Timai,  the  Egyptian  Catena  as  published  by 
Lagarde  (1886,  p.  101),  BAPTIMEXOC  ncoHPI 
NTIMBNOO.  Ongen  connected  the  name  with 
niiit  (i  r^t  ri/t^t  iwdirviutt) ;  Strauss  thought  of 
ivtrliuar  in  v.'* ;  others  of  i^ma  <  andean ' ;  Nea- 
baner  (Sttidia  Biblica,  L  67)  would  spell  it  k9*o, 
against  the  general  role  that  rse.  The  ety- 
mology is  still  obscure,  and  so  is  the  relation  of 
the  account  of  Mark  to  tliat  of  Luke  and  Matthew. 
See  Schmiedel,  Ene.  BiU.  L  489-491 ;  Nestle,  Mar- 
ginalien,  1893,  pp.  83-82  }  art.  BABTiMiEUS  in  voL 
L  p.  248.  Eb.  Nestu. 

TIMBREL.— See  Tabrxt. 

TIME.— L  Eras.— The  BiUe  oflbra  insafBdent 
data  for  confident  generalisations  regarding  the 
methods  employed  at  various  periods  for  measur- 
ing and  indicating  the  passage  of  time.  We 
should  naturally  expect  considerable  changes  in 
these  methods  as  the  Israelites  passed  through 
various  phases  of  civilization  and  modes  of  living. 
The  literary  records,  however,  do  not  oompletely 
reflect  all  these  modified  conditions,  and  ]ust  as 
Josephus  translates  the  current  Jewish  dates  of 
his  age  into  their  Macedonian  equivalents,  so 
earlier  writers  would  probably  date  past  events  in 
accordance  with  their  own  rather  tlian  with  the 
ancient  systems  of  the  calendar.  Until  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  we  know  of  no  fixed  era  from  which 
evento  were  dated  by  the  Israelites.  The  books  of 
the  Maccabees  show  as  the  Seleucidean  era  (be- 
ginning B.O.  312)  in  fnll  force.  This  era  {minyan 
Yevanun  'numbering  of  the  Greeks,'  or  minyan 
shetaroth  '  numbering  of  documents ')  was  the  nrst 
to  be  adopted  and  the  last  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Jews ;  it  survived  among  the  Egyptian  Jews  till 
the  16th  cent.  A.D.  The  ordinary  Seleucid  era 
began  with  the  autumn  of  the  >;ear  B.a  812 ;  bat 
Sobilrer  [BJP  L  L  p.  87)  maintains  that  tiie 

•  On  tbt  Bjil»a  ludoociaphMS  (Bh  AU,  Bh  Bdilnl)  M 
HmUs,  Mangiiialim,  p.  87. 
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•athora  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  reckon  the 
year  from  the  spring  season,  though  later  Jews 
counted  from  the  autumn  (Tishri).  Wellhausen 
rejects  SchUrer's  theory  {IJG*  258).  Several  of 
the  Hellenistio  cities  founded  along  the  seocoast 
of  Jndtea  and  in  the  north  had  eras  of  their  own 
in  the  Greek  period  (after  Alexander  the  Great), 
but  the  only  exact  Jewish  parallel  is  found  in  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Maccaoee  (143-2  B.C.).  'In 
the  hundred  and  seventieth  year  (of  the  Selenci- 
dean  era)  was  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  taken  away 
from  Israel.  And  the  people  began  to  write  in 
their  instruments  and  contracts,  "  In  the  first  year 
of  Simon  the  great  high  priest  and  captain  and 
leader  of  the  Jews" '  (1  Mac  13**).  No  documents 
so  dated  are  extant,  but  it  has  been  doubtfully 
conjectured  [but  see  art.  MONEY  in  vol.  iii.  p. 
424  if.]  that  some  silver  coins  bearing  the  year 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the  inscription  o'^nr 
irtnp,  etc.,  refer  to  tliis  era.  That  the  era  of  Simon 
was  of  short  duration  is  certain ;  even  in  1  Mao. 
(14'')  it  is  only  employed  side  by  side  with  the 
more  permanently  used  Selucidean  epoch. 

The  prevalent  method  of  dating  events  both  in 
OT  and  NT  is  by  regnal  years  of  monarchs,  or  by 
synchronism  with  other  events  [see  Chronolckiyj. 
1  he  Exodus  from  Egypt  was  sometimes  taken  as 
an  era  (1  K  e*,  cf.  Ex  19",  Nu  33»);  and  Ezekiel 
(I')  perhaps  turns  the  reformation  of  Josiali  (B.a 
622-1)  to  this  purpose.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
'  thirtieth  year^  refers  to  Ezekiel's  own  age  [but 
see  Budde  in  Ei^ot.  Timet,  Oct.  1900,  p.  390°.,  and 
Aug.  lUOl,  p.  525  f.]>  though  the  patriarchal  dates 
are  often  collated  with  the  ages  of  various  char- 
acters. At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  year  of  the 
Roman  emperors  as  their  norm  (Graetz,  History 

the  Jews,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  134).  The  erection  of 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K  0'°),  the  commencement  of 
the  Egyptian  entanglement  (Gn  15"),  the  Baby- 
lonian Exile  (Ezk  SS*'  40>),  and  such  natural 
phenomena  as  a  remarkable  earthquake  ('two 
years  before  the  earthquake,'  Am  1'),  were  also  in 
a  minor  degree  used  as  eras.  Soon  after  the  time 
if  Christ,  tne  Jews  must  have  devised  a  method  of 
counting  by  anno  mundi,  for  the  Talmnd  assumes 
that  something  like  4000  years  separated  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  from  the  Creation.  The 
dating  by  A.M.  first  occurs  in  the  Seder  Hadoroth, 
a  work  attributed  to  Jose  ben  Chalafta.  The 
Jewish  system  differs  from  the  Dionysian  era  (6th 
cent.  A.D.),  and,  while  Ussher  dates  the  Christian 
era  as  4004  A.K.,  the  current  Jewish  numbering 
assigns  the  year  3760  A.II.  to  the  beginning  of  that 
era.  Thus  the  Jewish  ;|rear  beginning  September 
1901  is  5662  A.M.  Jews  in  later  times  occasionally 
used  the  Mohammedan  era,  and  dated  from  the 
Hegiro.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  that  the 
Jews  ever  turned  the  jubilee  period  to  calendar  use 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Olympiads  were 
employed.  Thev  may,  however,  have  made  use  of 
the  ides  of  the  dor  or  '  generation.' 

iL  The  Year. — In  the  main,  the  Jewish  year 
was  lunar,  with  corrections  designed  to  bring 
about  a  more  or  less  exact  correspondence  with 
the  solar  seasons.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
of  the  writer  of  the  first  report  of  the  Flood  (P) 
that  the  oldest  Hebrew  year  was  a  pure  lunar 
year,  containing  12  lunar  months  and  354  days. 
In  Gn  7'*  (cf.  8")  the  Flood  is  said  to  have  lasted 
from  the  1 7th  of  the  2nd  month  in  one  year  to  the 
27th  of  the  2nd  month  in  the  next  year,  or  1  year 
and  11  days.  This  reckoning,  as  Benzinger  sug- 
gests {Heb.  Areh.  p.  198),  arose  through  the  trans- 
lation of  a  solar  year  into  its  lunar  equivalent. 
The  actual  duration  of  the  Flood  was  in  the 
general  Semitic  tradition  a  year,  meaning  a  solar 
year  of  365  days.    '  In  the  presupposition  that  the 


oldest  ages  had  a  pure  moon  year,  P,  when  dating 
the  Flood,  uses  such  a  year  as  the  basis,  and  shows 
his  arclueological  knowledge  and  his  pretended 
historical  exactitude  by  not  giving  the  round 
figure  a  year,  but  he  gives  the  right  total  in  an 
inferential  manner.'  It  may,  however,  well  be 
that  we  have  hare  a  genume  tradition  of  an 
ancient  pure  lunar  year;  moreover,  even  when 
solar  corrections  were  made,  some  Jewish  years 
were  more  or  less  purely  lunar.  From  another 
factor  in  the  Flood  narrative,  the  150  days,  which 
amounted  to  5  months,  a  year  of  12  x  3O=3U0  days 
has  been  inferred  (Sohwarz,  Der  Jiidisehe  Kalender, 
p.  7).  So  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  historical 
time  the  Hebrew  year  was  solar,  though  the 
months  were  lunar.  The  Calendar  must  have 
been  roughly  congruous  with  the  cycle  of  natural 
life.  The  old  Arabs  had  a  sun-year  of  365  days 
before  Mohammed  converted  it  into  the  pore  lunar 
year  of  354  days,  which  still  prevails. 

The  fact  that  solar  considerations  must  early 
have  affected  the  Hebrew  Calendar  is  obvioas  from 
the  cycle  of  feasts  which  on  the  one  hand  fell  in 
definitely  fixed  lunar  months,  and  on  the  other 
hand  coincided  with  equally  definite  seasons  of  the 
solar  year.  In  the  pure  lunar  year,  Passover  would, 
in  a  period  of  about  34  years,  make  the  round  of 
all  tne  four  seasons  (Schwarz,  p.  9).  This  was 
an  impossibility  in  the  Jewish  Calendar.  How 
the  correction  was  effected  we  have  no  means  of 
discovering.  The  lunar  character  of  the  Calendar 
must  have  prevented  the  intercalation  of  an  odd 
10  or  11  days  annually  (as  Lewisohn  suggests, 
Gesch.  und  Syst.  d.  K.  p.  6),  yet  we  are  nowhere 
told  of  an  intercalary  month,  unless  the  law  as  to 
the  deferred  Passover  (Nn  9'*)  be  held  to  be  some 
indication  of  it.  The  Talmnd  [SanMd.  12  a) 
proves  the  biblical  knowledge  of  the  intercalary 
month  from  1  K  4?,  bat  the  argument  is  ineffective. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  Ch  27,  where  arrangements 
for  the  succession  of  royal  ofiBcers  are  only  made  for 
12  months,  cannot  be  held  to  prove  the  total 
ignorance  of  intercalation  of  a  thirteenth  month. 
The  knowledge  of  this  method  was  very  ancient  in 
Babylon,  an  intercalated  Elul  being  older  than 
the  intercalated  Adar.  The  latter,  oeing  sacred 
to  Ashur,  must  have  been  the  work  of  astronomers  - 
standing  under  Assyrian  authority  ( Jastrow,  Bel. 
qf  Babwonia  and  Assyria,  p.  463). 

The  Babylonian  year  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  12  lunar  months  of  30  days  each,  intercalary 
months  being  added  by  the  pnests  when  necessary 
(W.  Mnss-Amolt,  'The  Names  of  the  Assrro- 
Babylonian  Months  and  their  Regents,'  in  JBL 
voL  xL  p.  72  f.).  In  later  times,  according  to 
Strassmaier  and  Epping  {Astronomisches  aus 
Babylon),  months  of  30  days  alternated  with 
months  of  29  days  (Nisan,  Tammnz,  Elul,  Tishri, 
Kislev,  Shebat,  and  Adar  had  30  days,  while  the 
others  had  only  29).  Muss-Amolt  expresses  him- 
self as  uncertain  whether  the  intercalary  months 
were  fixed,  or  were  added  whenever  the  priestly 
directors  of  the  Calendar  discovered  that  the  dis- 
agreement between  it  and  the  true  year  had 
become  serious.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
latter  was  the  method  u  ancient  Israel,  at  all 
events  tUl  well  into  the  post-exilic  period.  With- 
out any  definite  rules  a  month  was  probably 
intercalated  on  occasion,  when  the  discrepancy 
was  sufficiently  marked  (Schwarz,  p.  14)  to  render 
correction  imperative.  Some  have  sought  to  find 
the  key  to  the  ancient  intercalations  in  the  jubilee 
periods  (Zuckermann,  Ueber  Sabbatjahreykliu  und 
Jobelperiode ;  Schwarz,  pp.  10-12),  with  18  or  19 
intercalary  months  inserted  in  every  49  or  50  years. 
All  such  exact  calculations,  including  those  mised 
on  eras  of  8  or  84  years,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  Metonio  cycle  of  19  years,  certainly  bdong  tr 
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the  post  •Christian  period.  Jewish  tradition  is 
very  consistent  in  its  evidence  that  the  old  method 
of  empiric  intercalation  both  of  a  monthly  day  and 
a  yearly  month  prevailed  for  many  centuries  after 
Christ  (see  New  Moon).  Schiirer  (Appendix  iii  to 
Division  L  vol.  iL)  expounds  the  generally  accepted 
view  of  Jewish  scholars  as  against  Wieseler  (see, 
however,  Chronolooy).  Throughout  the  &Iiddle 
Ages  the  empiric  method  partially  held  its  gronnd. 
Nevertheless,  calculation  (of  which  we  have  early 
indications  in  Enoch  72  ff.)  must  have  much  aided 
observation,  and  we  read  of  family  traditions 
in  the  case  of  Gamaliel  {Bosh  Sashana  25a),  and 
the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month  (about  29^ 
days)  must  have  been  known  long  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  (see  the  evidence  for  this 
in  Schwarz,  p.  19).  Bv  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  the  calculated  calendar  was  on  the  way 
to  acceptance  {Sanhed.  12a),  but  it  was  not  fully 
adopted  till  the  4th  cent,  under  Hillel  IL  In  the 
intervening  period  the  proclamation  of  New  Moon 
and  of  the  intercalary  months  was  still  dependent 
on  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  as  to  the  re- 
appearance of  the  moon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  relation  of  the  lunar  months  to  the  solar 
seasons  on  the  other.  But  astronomical  calcula^ 
tion  was  certainly  utilized  as  well,  and,  by  ob- 
serving 2  days'  new  moon  in  places  distant  from 
the  Patriarcnate,  some  of  the  difficulties  of  tiao 
Diaspora  were  removed.  (See  on  this  and  on  other 
points  of  the  Rabbinic  calendar,  Znckermann, 
Material,  tur  Ent.  dtr  altjiid.  Zeitrtehnung). 
The  fixing  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was,  how- 
ever, a  perennial  diificulty  until  a  calculated 
calendar  was  finally  adopted,  based  on  the  Metonic 
cycle  with  variations  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  article. 

Beffinning  of  the  Year. — 'The  Hebrew  year  had 
begun  in  the  autumn  with  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  side  by  side  with  this  West-Semitic 
calendar  there  had  also  been  in  use  in  Palestine 
another  calendar,  that  of  Babylonia,  according  to 
which  the  year  began  with  Nisan  or  March.  It 
was  the  Babylonian  Calendar  which  was  now 
introduced  for  ritual  purposes.  While  the  civil 
year  still  began  in  the  autumn,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  sacred  year  should  hepn  in  the  spring. 
The  sacred  vear  was  determined  by  the  annual 
festivals,  ana  the  first  of  these  festivals  was  hence- 
forth to  be  the  Passover.  The  beginning  of  the 
new  year  was  henceforth  fixed  by  the  Passover 
moon'  (Sayce,  EHB  p.  178).  According  to  Dill- 
mann  {Monatsberichte,  SocietasRegiaScientiarum, 
Berlin,  ISSl)  both  the  autumn  and  the  spring  new 
years  are  pre-exUic.  The  autumn  era  was,  he  holds, 
an  economic  rather  than  a  calendar  year ;  but,  as 
Nowack  well  remarks,  to  an  agricuttural  people 
the  economic  year  must  have  coincided  wiUi  tiie 
calendar  year.  That  at  all  events  an  economic 
year  began  in  the  autumn  is  dear  from  such 
phrases  as  Ti;n  nMjif,  n^ft}  nsip?  ('the  end  of  the 
year,'  Ex  23"  34**,  cf.  1  S  20)  used  in  describing 
the  autumn  harvest  festival.  The  narrative  of  the 
Flood  places  the  commencement  on  the  17th  of  the 
2nd  month,  which  on  an  autumn  reckoning  would 
correspond  with  the  rainy  season.  The  sabbatical 
year  began  in  antumn  (Lv  25*),  tiiough  it  was  not 
at  the  beginning  of  a  calendar  year  (being  on  the 
10th  of  the  month).  The  royal  years  also  at  one 
time  began  in  the  autumn,  and  the  synchronism 
of  the  Jewish  events  with  the  regnal  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jeremiah  (46')  seems  to  sup- 
port the  same  conclusion.  Dillmann  at  all  events 
infers  that  the  second  half  of  the  Jewish  roval 
Tear  corresponded  with  the  first  half  of  the  Baby- 
lonian royal  year  (the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
corresponds  both  to  the  first  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer  26',  and  to  the  twenty -first  of  his  pn- 


decessor  Nabopolasar,  in  which  the  battle  ol 

Carcbemish  was  fought). 

But  besides  the  autumn  year  a  spring  era  seems 
abo  to  have  been  pre-exilic.  The  use  of  the  term 
•1)70  njn^fi  for  the  resumption  of  royal  campaigns 
(2  S  11>,  1  K  20»-",  2  Ch  aff»)  poinU  to  a  spring 
era.  So  also  does  the  order  of  the  feasts.  In  the 
oldest  form  (Ex  23"-'«),  as  well  as  in  J  (Ex  34'»-»), 
and  Deut.  (16''"),  the  cycle  begins  with  Passover 
and  ends  with  Tabernacles.  A  Babylonian  in- 
fluence, to  which  was,  however,  due  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  names  for  the  months,  need 
not  therefore  be  sought  for  this  fixing  of  the  be- 

finning  of  the  year  m  the  spring  (Ex  12*,  and  in 
riestly  Code  throughout),  but  the  period  of  the 
Exile  no  doubt  did  mark  the  completion  of  the 
change  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
By  this  arrangement  the  order  of  the  months 
be^in  in  Nisan,  bat  the  succession  of  years  bej^an 
in  Tishri.  Josephus  is  clearly  accurate  when  he 
says  {Ant.  I.  iiL  3) :  '  Moses  appointed  that  Nisan, 
which  is  the  same  with  Xantuicus,  should  be  the 
first  month  for  their  festivals,  because  he  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  in  that  month  :  so  that  this 
month  began  the  year,  as  to  all  the  solemnities 
they  observed  to  the  honour  of  God — although  he 
preserved  the  original  order  of  the  months  as  to 
selling  and  buyinK  and  other  ordinary  afiisiirs.' 
The  Mishna  {Bosk  Hashana  L  1)  enumerates 
four  new  years — Nisan  (for  kings  and  the  cycle  of 
feasts),  Elul  (for  the  tithes  of  cattle),  Tishri  (for 
years,  as  at  present  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  sab- 
oatical  years  and  jubilees,  and  other  agricultural 
purposes),  Shebat  (for  trees).  '  During  the  Exile,' 
says  Benzinger,  '  the  new  year  seems  to  have  hem 
calculated  not  on  the  first  bat  on  the  10th  of  the 
7th  month  (Lv  25*.  Ezk  40),  only  later  was  the 
great  Atonement  festival  fixed  on  this  day.'  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lOth  of  the  7th 
month  was  ever  the  beginning  of  a  calendar  year. 
But  the  1st  of  Tishri  with  its  rite  of  blowini^  the 
thdphdr  (see  TfiimPET),  and  its  later  spiritual 
associations  as  a  day  of  penitence,  acquired  great 
importance  in  the  Jewish  Calendar.  (On  the 
history  of  the  New  Year  Liturgy  see  Friedmann 
in  JQB.  voL  L  p.  e2f.). 

Division*  of  the  Year. — The  regular  Hebrew 
word  for  'year'  is  nj?»  (Assrr.  tanu  'to  change' 
whence  sattu  'year').  In  Caniel  rjf  means  both 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  (like  tlie  Heb.  nx),  and 
more  definitely  a  year  (Dn  4  and  7*).  Buhl  com- 
pares a  similar  definition  of  meaning  in  the  case  of 
the  word  rp^oi,  wliich  in  new  Greek  signifies 
'  year.'  In  Daniel,  again  (IS'),  we  meet  with  a  use 
of  for  '  year,'  though  elsewhere  the  word^ore 
generally  denotes  an  appointed  or  recurrent  period 
such  as  the  feast  (exclusive  of  the  Sabbath  and 
New  Moon).  Another  word  ni,  which  occurs  only 
in  late  Hebrew  (Ec  3',  Neh  2*)  as  a  generic  term 
for  'time,'  had  already  acquired  in  canonical 
Hebrew  (Est  V"- ")  the  sense  of  season  or  festival, 
which  it  conveyed  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew.*  The 
ordinary  seasons  of  the  year  were  also  distin- 
guished in  Hebrew  as  ra  'summer'  and  iph 
'autumn  and  winter.'  August  is  usually  the 
warmest  month,  February  the  coldest  in  Jndsea. 
The  Tjh  was  further  divided  into  two  parts  (Dt 
11")  by  the  irji'  'earlier  rain'  (October)  and  tfippp 
'  the  later  rain '  (spring  equinox).  Generic  terms 
for  the  differences  of  temperature  were  ip  'cold' 
(Gn  8"")  and  an  '  heat '  (io. ).  The  sowing  period 
was  known  as  jnj  (ti.),  the  harvest-time  as  ttj 
(mid-April  till  mid-June,  the  barley  and  wheat- 
harvest  being  meant). 

•  The  Bstqrioiiian  jvu  wu  dlvliM  into  f»i  mM  'btfla- 
ningr  of  the  nsr,'  nririf  (otH  •  the  midiU*  a(  ttaa  yasr,'  ana 
kit  tatti  'vtiot  tht  ;asr.'  Two  cl  tha  tanas  an 
in  Uebraw 
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iii  Months. — The  Hebrew  months  hare  always 
been  lanar,  and  extended  from  one  new  moon  to 
another.  The  oldest  Semitic  word  for  month  was 
archu  {nx),  which  properly  signifies  the  '  beginning 
of  the  month '  (Mass-Arnolt,  p.  73.  Mach  of  the 
following  information  is  derived  from  this  excel- 
lent authority).  The  same  word  appears  in  Ara- 
maean (Ezr  6",  Dn  4"),  Phoenician,  and  Ethiopio. 
In  Hebrew  the  word  is  common  in  the  pre-exilic 
passages,  bat  it  became  entirely  superseded  by 
This  last  word,  properly  '  new-moon '  (which  see), 
is  employed  (like  the  Assyrian  iddiiu)  only  for  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  oy  other  Semitic  peoples ; 
its  nse  for  'month'  was  an  innovation  of  the 
Israelites. 

There-  are  three  sets  of  terms  to  distinguish 
the  biblical  months — (a)  old  (Canaanite)  names,  (() 
numbctrs,  and  (c)  the  Babylonian  names. 

(a)  Of  the  first  class  only  fonr  have  survived: 
these  names  are  all  derived  from  dinuttic  and 
economic  conditions.  Similarly,  the  earliest 
epithets  of  the  months  among  the  Babylonians 
are  connected  with  agriculture  and  the  pastoral 
life. 

ibib  (a'3t<  month  of  the  ripening  ears.  Ex  1>* 

etc),  subsequently  the  Ist  montn. 
Zlv  (i;  month  of  flowers,  1  K  6>),  subsequently 

the  2nd  month. 
Ethanim  (d'k<><  month  of  perennial  streams, 

1  K  8*),  subsequently  the  7th  month. 
Bui  (^3  rain  month,  1  K  6*"),  subsequently  the 

8tli  month. 

The  last  two  names  also  occur  in  Phoenician  in- 
scriptions ;  Ethanim  having  been  found  in  Cyprus 
(middle  of  4th  cent.  B.C.)  and  But  in  Sidon  (4th 
cent  B.C.  ;  see  Driver  in  Hogarth's  Aut?u>rity  and 
Archceology,  pp.  137,  138,  and  Buhl-Gesenius,  t.v.). 

(h)  In  the  time  of  the  Exile  these  old  Canaanite 
names  were  dropped,  and  the  months  were  dis- 
tinguished by  numerals,  as  in  parts  of  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Kings  (in  the  latter  the  old  names 
are  explained  by  numbers,  1  K  6''"  8"),  lastly  in 
HoKgai  ( l>  2>)  and  Zechariah  (1'  V).  See  Nowack, 
UeS.  Arehdologit,  L  p.  217. 

(c)  From  the  Exile  the  new  Babylonian  names 
bepn  to  find  a  definite '  place  in  the  Hebrew 
Calendar.  The  proofs  for  the  Babylonian  origin 
of  these  names  may  be  found  in  Mnss-Amolt,  in 
Schrader,  COT  (iL  69).  Cf.  SchUrer,  Appendix  UL 
Of  the  twelve  names  only  seven  occur  in  Scripture, 
but  the  whole  twelve  appear  in  the  Megillath 
Tdanith,  which  in  its  original  form  dates  before 
the  Christian  era. 

(1)  Milan  i;';,  Sarfftarit,  Xanthions,  March-ApriL 


(3)  Slvan  ))'P>  Aoia-iot,  May -June. 

Est  8> ;  HUuu,  Shetalim  UL  1,  eta.  Or.  2ma>  (Bar  IS),  also 
2uti*li. ;  Bab.  li^mtUnynu,  pronounced  later  ri-nmu.  Delltacb 
{Uebmo  a7)d  Ampnan,  p.  IS)  derive*  Irom  loiiw  'to  appoint' 


Tbo  Engllah  cquiTaleat*  are  Inexact:  Niian  moatly  cona- 
Rionds  to  part  of  March  and  part  of  .Vprll.  Niaan  oocnm  In 
Neb  21,  Eat  il.  The  Or.  form  Ni»r  (Nii»(>D  occurs  In  1  Es  6*, 


Ad.  Est  1>,  and  often  in  Joaephua^  The  Mactdonian  Xan- 
(Ainu  is  found  In  i  Mao  U*)- » ».  Tba  lint  month  In  the 
Babylonian  year  Is  ni^a^nytm,  from  imsm  (Beb.  poi)  to 
'move,'  or  'start.'  It  is  the  openinir  month  of  the  eoded- 
■stical  year.  That  the  vernal  equinox  occurred  in  maan  is 
attested  by  Josepbus  (AtU.  L  x.  6)  and  also  in  ouneiform 
literature  (Mnss-Amolt,  p.  Tf).  NIsan  corresponded  to  the  fltst 
■odlacal  sign  (Aries)  In  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  "niat 
Josepbus  frequently  uses  the  Macedonian  names  as  equivalent 
to  the  Heb.-Bab.  does  not  imply  that  be  thought  that  the  two 
series  of  months  began  en  identical  days.* 

(2)  lyyap      'AfTt/iUnot,  April-May. 

Not  named  in  Seriptuie,  but  found  In  MUina,  Jtosk 
Etuhana  i.  S;  Joe.  Ant.  vni.  UL  1  Clif),  Bypomnat.  27 
(EJa^) ;  Bab.  a-a-ru.  Derivation  uncertain ;  perhaps  connected 
with  -nN  'to  be  bright'  (so  DeUtssch),  or  tn  'to  send  forth, 
open,  germinate,'  whence  am  '  Hower '  (so  Mnss-Amolt).  This 
would  make  the  meanhig  eguivalent  to  Ziv  and  April  (aperin}. 
The  MigiUatk  Ta'anUh  kfentUles  lyyar  with  the  Snd  month 
Bsntioaed  in  1  Mao  It". 


*  The  DIoscorinthiiu  of  2  Mao  11"  Is  qnite  obsoore  (ot  note 
In  BVmX  It  is  barely  probable  that  the  author  wrote  Diet- 
earu*  (the  reading  of  O.L.),  the  name  of  the  third  Oretao  month 
dee  KampbauseJs  note  in  Kanfoh's  Apatr.  ad  Ice.). 


(D'cO,  Haupt  from  osanm '  to  mark.' 

(4)  Tammni  wb,  Ildnt/Mf,  June-July. 

The  word  bat  not  the  month  mentioned  In  Bible  (Eik  8Mi 
Mishna,3V«iMiv.6;  BakduKSU.  LXX  has  ea^wtC 

(5)  &b  3V,  Afoi,  July-August. 

Not  mentioned  In  Bible.  Uishna,  Petaehim  Iv.  6,  eta  ;  Bab. 
a-bu;  Joe.  AtU.  iv.  iv.  7,  'A0i  [Niese  reads  Jm?*].  Delitach 
derive*  tmn  Assyr.  abu  'hostUe'  (from  excessive  beat  of 
monthX  Haupt  from  oto  'bulrasbe*'  (ct.  Job  g»  niM),  the 
season  in  which  bulrashe*  were  cut  for  buUding  purpoee*. 
This,  with  two  other  month*,  was  consecrated  by  m  Baby- 
lonians to  building. 

(6)  Biol       TopmaXot,  August-September. 
NabOU;  Iilahna,SA«|;aHniULl,etc.;  'ExOi,  lMaol4»;  Bab. 

liIuAi.  Ferlwp*  from  SS<  (o^o^u)  *  to  shout  for  ]oy,'  inasmuch 
as  the  month  represented  tlie  resurrection  of  Tammuz-AdonI* 
(Muas-Amolt). 

(7)  Tiihrl  'Tifff'TwepfitprraXos,  September-October. 

Not  named  in  Scripture.  Mishna,  Shelfolim  IIL  1,  eto.;  Or. 
Owvi ;  Joe.  AnL  vm.  iv.  1  (as  amended  by  Hudson ;  Niese  read* 
'AK^nl;  Bab.  tithfUum.  From  sumt  'begin,'  'dedicate.' 
The  Assyriaoa,  like  the  Jews,  had  two  new  year  days— Miaan 
for  the  sacred  year,  Tishri  for  the  dviL  The  Seleucidean  year 
began  in  NIsan,  the  Arsacidan  with  "nshri  pipping  and  Straaa- 
muer,  AttnmomiteiM  aiu  Babylon,  p.  IT7>  The  month  was 
dedicated  to  the  sun-god,  and  Ualtvy  iMHanget  da  erUiqut  *t 
ahittotn,  p.  178)  conjectures  that  thia  originated  the  later 
Jewish  asaociation  at  Tishri  with  the  Oreattoo  and  tb*  Dar  of 
Judgment. 

(8)  MareheshTan  Ji^^,  Ain,  October-November. 
Not  named  in  Serlptnre.    Miahna,  T<tanith  L  8,  etc;  Jos. 

Mm^rwinf  i  Bab.  arae/uanma  ('eighth  month ')—')*p^  IT];. 
Original  form  probably  IDmn,  whence  pcmo  (l  and  D  being 
often  interolianged  in  later  Babylonian).  Modem  Helirew  re- 
ganied  Heshvan  as  the  name  of  the  month  (mar  being  taken  to 
mean  'drop,'  '  niiny  season  *).  Dillmann  and  Stade  see  in  the 
Bab.  name  of  this  month  a  relio  of  the  oldest  method  of  count- 
ing the  months  by  numbers  and  not  Iqr  name*.  See  Slagfried- 
Stada,  JM.  *.«.  nr. 

(9)  KisleT  1^9?,  'ArsXXoSbf,  November-December. 

Zee  7>,  Neh  II ;  Mishna,  Jiosft  Hathana  i.  3,  eta;  Or.  XanXai 
(1  Mao  V*  eta ;  Jos.  .^nt.  zu.  v.  4,  x"^"') ;  in  Pabnyrens  In- 
scription* 'W?03 ;  Bab.  Utlimn.  Derivation  onoertaia. 

(10)  Tebeth  nse,  AMwoIbi,  Deeember-Januaiy. 
Est  V»;  Mishna,  Tt^onttA  iv.  6,  eta;  Jcs.  TifiOn  lAnt.  XL 

r.  «,  bat  see  Niese);  Bab.  tOetum.  Tebu  (Heb.  i;3B)-*to 
slnk,"di|i.'  lb*  lahiy  *ea*on  begin*  In  10th month. 

(11)  Bhebat  vyf,  Iltplnot,  January-February. 

ZtoV;  Mishna,  Sctk  Baskanm  L  1;  Or.  Smfidr  (1  Mao  W*); 
Bab.  sfto-to-ta. 

(12)  idar  171},  AiffTpot,  Febmary-Mareb. 

Freq.  hi  Esth.,  Ezr  ei> ;  Mishna,  iSAs^im  LI,  eta:  'Atif,  1  Man 
70 ;  Jos.  .dnt.  IT.  vilL  49,  etc.;  Bab.  addaru.  DeUtssch  derive* 
from  a  root  'to  be  dark'  in  contnat  to  am.  It  was,  says 
Muas-Amolt,  the  name  of  this  month  that  hiduoed  former 
investigators  to  derive  the  Heb.  names  from  Persian,  tor  Adar 
is  also  a  Persian  month  name.  (See  Benfey,  MmaUnamm 
ebiiger  oUer  VUktr).  The  intercalated  month  wa*  a  second 
Adar  (Heb.  'f^  I'll;,  MegiUa  t.  4,  or  Tiij^X 

iv.  Wekks  and  Days.— The  week  of  seven  days 
(fitnipi)  is  an  obvious  derivative  of  the  lunar  monUi, 
for  the  week  corresponds  roughly  to  the  phases  of 
the  moon.  The  discrepancy  would  not  affect  the 
Hebrew  week,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
new  moon  in  historical  times  coincided  with  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  The  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians knew  the  seven-day  week,  and  the  week 
began  with  the  moon,  whereas  the  Hebrew  week 
ran  regularly  through  the  whole  Tear,  especially 
when  Uie  weekly  Sabbath  replaced  the  new  moon 
in  importance  as  a  sacred  day.  Nowaok  (ii.  216) 
unnecessarily  assumes  that  the  Israelites  probably 
borrowed  the  week  from  the  Babylonians.  He, 
with  others  (see  Holsinger  on  Ex  12*),  detects 
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traces  of  an  older  Hebrew  week  of  ten  daya  (6n 
24",  Ex  1^),  but  this  is  very  donbtfnl.  It  wonld 
perhaps  fit  in  with  the  idea  of  a  year  of  360  days 
(traces  of  a  thirty-day  month  beins  detected  by 
Nowack  in  Nu  2fr»,  Dt  34",  cf.  21»  as  well  as  in 
the  Flood  narrative).  Driver  holds  tbat '  it  is  diifi- 
cnlt  not  to  agree  with  Schrader,  Sayce,  and  other 
AsByiiologists  in  regarding  the  week  of  seven  days, 
ended  by  a  Sabbath,  as  an  institution  of  Baby- 
lonian origin '  {op.  eit.  p.  18).   The  week  thns  is 

Sresnppoeed  by  tne  Creation  narrative,  and  is  not 
erived  from  it.  'In  other  words,  the  week  de- 
tcmuined  the  "days"  of  Creation,  not  the  days  of 
Creation  the  week'  (t6.).  This  may  well  be,  and 
yet  the^Hebrew  week  not  necessarily  a  derivative 
irom  Babylon.  (Jastrow  has  shown  that  the 
Hebrew  Creation  narrative  is  more  independent 
of  Babylonian  parallels  tluui  has  osnallT  been  snp- 
posed.  JQB  xiii.  p.  620  ft).  See,  farther,  on 
this  subject,  Jensen  in  Zttchr.  f.  deutsche  Wort- 
fortckung,  Sept.  1900,  p.  153£^ ;  and  art.  Sabbath 
above,  p.  319. 

In  the  NT  (as  in  neo-Hebrew)  the  week  is  termed 
rd/3/3aror,  and  the  days  of  the  week  were  numbered, 
not  named.  The  eve  of  the  Sabbath  (Friday)  was 
called  wapuiKt^  (Mt  27",  Lk  23*<,  Jn  19u-«';  rpi- 
rajS/Sarw  Mk  15<*,  Jth  8*).  Mondays  and  Thnrsdays 
acquired  special  importance  in  the  later  Jewish  life, 
for  the  pablic  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  holding  of 
law-courts  occarred  on  those  days  (see  Schiirer,  iL 
1-83,  190).  Schwarz  (JudUche  KaUnder,  p.  7)  sug- 
gests that  the  num'.  cring  of  the  Christian  Fena 
was  derived  from  the  Heh.  usage  n;i^9  t^'H':  't^  t^Ml. 
See,  however,  Ideler,  Handbuch,  ii.  180. 

The  Babylonians  divided  the  day  (Dt<)  into  equal 
parts  by  sun-watches,  and  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  60  system  (minutes  and  seconds).  The 
Syrian  peoples  may  have  acquired  similar  know- 
ledge from  the  Babylonians,  bat  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  among  the  Israelites  in  the  pre-exilio 
period.  There  was  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Babylonians,  for,  while 
the  former  began  the  day  at  sunset,  the  latter 
began  the  day  with  the  morning.  There  are, 
according  to  most  modern  commentators,  indi- 
cations of  the  Babylonian  reckoning  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  and,  according  to  jDUlmann,  in 
Ex  \V-  Lv  23*'.  The  chaotic  darkness  (Gn  1») 
lies  behind  the  reckoning ;  with  the  creation  of 
light  began  the  first  morning,  and  the  first  day 
extended  till  the  next  morning  (so  Dillmann). 
The  reckoning  from  evening  to  evening  became 
the  exclusive  Jewish  method  '  with  the  triumph  of 
the  Law.'  The  system  is  also  met  vrith  among  the 
Arabs,  Athenians,  and  Gauls  (cf.  Pliny,  HN  ii. 
79).  The  evening-moming  day  was  the  lijS  3"3i;  of 
Dn  8"  (though  Driver  and  others  explain  the 
phrase  in  Daniel  to  mean  half -days).  Cf.  the 
rvxHiupor  of  2  Co  U".  There  was  no  exact  division 
of  the  day  into  parts  before  the  Exile,  the  natural 
order  being  followed :  3TK  '  evening,'  -ifS  '  morn- 
ing,' and  arrr^  'mid-day.'  The  day  declined  (Jg 
19"),  perhaps  with  reference  to  shaaows  on  a  sun- 
dial (so  Moore,  bat  cf.  Jer  6*;  see  DIAL),  the 
evening  turned  in  zrii  'iA'*) ;  there  were 

also  tenns  for  the  evenmg  twilight  when  the 
cool  sea-breeze  blew  Job  24",  cf.  oVo  rs<rh  Gn 
3*) ;  the  dawn  ascended  (lorD  rhu  Gn  19"  32^) ; 
compare  such  expressions  as  'when  the  day  was 
hot'^(oVD  D)i  Gn  i8>,  cf.  1  S  11*).  In  neo-Hebrew 
there  were  other  phrases  of  a  similar  nature 
(Mishna,  Berakhoth  L).  We  meet  in  the  Bible 
with  parts  of  the  day  described  as  the  time  when 
certain  occupations  were  usual;  as  the  time 
when  girls  were  accustomed  to  fetch  the  water  re- 
quired for  domestic  use  (Gn  24") ;  '  while  the  day 
was  still  ^eat '  (Gn  29')  is  another  similar  phrase, 
but  it  indicates  an  earlier  point  in  the  aitemoon  | 


the  time  of  bringing  the  meal-offering  (I  K  18" 
and  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ezr  9*,  Dn  9"). 
These  last  two  refer  to  the  same  point  of  time. 
tif  sometimes  means  '  day '  in  contradistinction  t« 
'  night '  (ff}^)  Gn  29',  sometimes  it  represents  th« 
civu  day  of  24  hours,  induding  night  (Gn  I*  etv.> 
"The  phrase  D:r]£n  '  between  the  two  evenings' 
(Ex  16"  etc.),  the  time  at  which  the  paschal  lamb 
and  (Ex  29"  etc.)  the  daily  evening  offering  were 
brought,  represent*  some  period  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

The  Hebrews  also  had  terms  for  the  days  in 
relation  to  one  another — i>7)ji  'the  previous  even- 
ing,' S^D^  or  ^'c^nj  'yesterday,'  nj?  '  to-morrow,'  Di»^ 
'the  day  before  yesterday.'  But  they  did  not 
divide  the  days  into  honrs  until  late ;  in  fact,  tho 
custom  long  persisted  of  counting  portions  of 
the  day.  The  term  VT<  (in  derivation  z' moment,' 
movimentwn)  meant  an  '  instant,'  or  a  longer,  but 
still  very  brief,  interval  of  time,  the  chief  idea 
being  suddenness  or  rapid  passage,  njfr '  hour '  ia 
Aramaic  (Dn  3"),  and  is  common  in  Syr.  and  in 
later  Hebrew.  'Originally  it  denoted  anv  small 
interval  of  time,  ana  was  only  gradnaUr  fixed  to 
what  we  call  an  "hour"'  (Driver).  The  hours 
of  the  Mishna  differed  in  duration,  as  they  were 
reckoned  as  Ath  of  the  actual  day.  Earlier  than 
the  division  of  the  day  into  hours  was  the  division 
of  the  night  into  three  watches  (rrno^ti,  n-jb^ti).  La 
2'*,  Jg  7'*,  Ex  14",  1  8  11".  The  threefold  division 
continued  into  post-Roman  times,  Ist  cent  (Bera- 
khoth  3i) ;  but  the  Roman  division  mto  fonr  watches 
was  also  known  (i6.;  cf.  Mk  13*,  where  all  fonr 
watches  are  referred  to:  'in  the  evening'  drjii,  'at 
midnight'  luvoriicrtor,  'at  cock -crowing '  dX«r/ie- 
<t>uvlat,  or  'in  the  morning'  rput),  and  these  ex- 
tended from  six  to  six  o'clock.  Cock-crow  is  an 
interesting  note  of  time  (Lk  22"),  to  which  con- 
siderable importance  was  attacheid  by  Rabbinical 
Jews.  There  is  still  a  morning  beneJiction  in  the 
Jewish  liturgy  to  be  recited  at  cock-crow. 

I.  Abrabams. 

TIHHi  {Vt^  Qaiufi).  —  Concubine  of  F.Iipliaz, 
Esau's  son,  and  mother  of  Amalek;  Gn  36".  The 
branch  of  the  Amalekites  in  question  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Sorites,  Gn  36»- ",  1  €h  !»• »». 
In  all  these  passages  the  spelling  should  be  Timna, 
the  Heb.  being  everywhere  vvpti.  RV  has  in- 
advertently followed  AV  spelling  Timuah  in  Gn 
86".  See  Tihnah,  Na  8. 

TIMNAH  (nj9?  'lot,'  'portion').—!.  A  place  on 
the  N.  boundary  of  Judah,  situated  between  Beth- 
shemesh  and  '  the  side  of  Ekron '  (Jos  15"  B  X^,  A 
rbrm,  Thamna).  It  was  a  Philistine  town  (Jgl*' 
QaiumBi,  Thamnatha),  within  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Jos  19*"  B  Go^oW,  A  Qaiuri,  Themnatha),  to  which 
Samson  went  down  from  Zorah  to  take  his  wife 
(Jc  14'-  »■  • ;  Jos.  Ant.  V.  viiL  6,  6),  whose  father  is 
colled  the  Timnite  in  Jg  16*.  There  Samson  slew 
the  young  lion,  and  propounded  his  well-known 
riddle  at  the  marriage-feast.  Timnah  was  taken 
by  the  Philistines  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  not 
long  after  they  had  been  completely  subdued  by 
Uzziah  (2  Ch  28"'  Go^d,  Thamna) ;  and  later  it  was 
occupied  by  Sennacherib  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Egyptians  at  Elteke  {Altaku).  It  is  called  in 
the  inscriptions  TamnA,  and  is  mentioned  as  lying 
between  Elteke  and  Ekron  (Schrader,  KAT*  170). 

Timnah  retains  ita  old  name  almost  unchanged, 
and  is  now  TUmeh,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  of 
Sorek  (WAdy  u-Surar)  and  to  the  W.  of  Beth- 
shemesh  CAm  Shenu).  The  site  is  deserted,  bat 
is  markea  by  ruined  walls  and  rock-hewn  caves, 
cisterns,  and  wine-presses.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
ruins  is  a  spring.  Vineyards  and  olive  groven  still 
cover  the  bill-slopes  between  Tibneh  and  Wddji 
M-Surar  (PEF  Mem.  iL  417,  441). 
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2.  (B  QaiavaSd,  A  Qapwd ;  Thamna)  A  town  in 
the  hill-country  of  Judah,  mentioned  with  Cain 
and  Gibeah  (Jos  IS").  It  is  now  Tibna  near  Jeb'a 
(Gibeah),  and  about  8  miles  west  of  Bethlehem. 
The  site  is  marked  by  a  few  foundations  only,  and 
is  reached  by  a  patn  from  Beit  Nettif,  about  2$ 
miles  to  the  west  {PEF  Mem.  iii.  63).  This  is 
probably  the  Timnah  (Gn  38"-"-",  Ba/i^,  Tham- 
natha),  to  which  Judah  'went  up'  to  visit  his 
sheep-shearers.  The  narrative  gives  no  other  in- 
dication of  position. 

8.  (vne ;  Qa/ifi ;  Thamna)  The  name  of  one  of 
the  '  dukes '  of  Edom,  and  probably  also  of  a  town 
or  district  (Gn  36*  1  Ch  I";  cf.  Gn  36'»- »,  1  Ch 
1").  See  also  art.  TlXNA.  Eusebiua  and  Jerome 
lOnom.)  identify  it  with  Thamna,  a  town  of  Edom 
in  their  day.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TIMNATH  (AV  Thamnatha;  ea/tmlfa;  Tham- 
nata). — One  oi  the  Btrong  cities  in  Jadsea  built  by 
Bacchides  (1  Mao  9°°).  The  name  occurs  between 
Bethel  and  Pharatbon.  Pharathon  mav  perhaps 
be  a  corruption  of  Ephraim  {et-Taiyibeh),  and  in 
this  case  Timnath  would  be  Thamna,  now  Tibneh, 
on  the  Roman  road  from  Antipatris  to  Jerusalem, 
which  Josephus  says  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
toparchy  (BJ  m.  iii.  6).  G.  A.  Smith  {HGHL 
355  n.)  considers  that  the  two  names  Timnath  and 
Pharathon  should  not  be  separated,  and  that  they 
represent  one  place,  —  PharalJion  being  W6dy 
Far  ah,  and  Timnath  being  recognized  in  the  name 
Tammiin,  so  common  now  at  the  head  of  Wddjf 
Far'ah.  But  this  position  is  too  far  N.  to  have 
been  in  Jndeea.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TIHNATH-HERES  (o^  njpii '  portion  of  the  sun ' ; 
B  OafwaOdpet,  A  Oaiim$ip'  cut ;  Thamnath  Sare). — 
The  name  of  Joshua's  inheritance  and  burial-place 
(Jg  20),  which  is  called  Timnath-Mrah  in  Joe  19" 
and  24**.  fferef  is  supposed  by  some  commentators 
[Ewald,  Bertheau,  Miihlau,  etc.)  to  be  a  very  earlj 
Bopyist's  error  for  $erah.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  neld  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name  by  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  who  identify  the  place  with 
K^r  ^drit.'   But  see  Tihnath-serah. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TIHNATH-SERAH  (m(>  njp?;  B  eafiofixipii', 
Qa/jivaffacaxapd,  A  OaiwaOirapd,  Qa/uwaxdp ;  Tham- 
itath  Seraa,  Thamnath  Sare). — ^The  place  given  by 
the  children  of  Israel  to  Joshua  as  an  inheritance, 
uid  in  the  border  of  which  he  was  buried.  It  was 
m  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  of  Gaash  (Jos  19"  24*).  In  Jg  2» 
the  name  is  written  Timnath-Heres  (see  preceding 
vet.).  According  to  Josephus,  Joshua  was  buried 
!tt  Thamna  [Qanvd),  a  city  of  Ephraim  [Ant.  v.  L 
29).  This  is  apparently  identical  ^vith  Thamna, 
the  chief  town  of  a  toparchy  (BJ  ni.  iii.  6),  which 
adjoined  the  toparchy  of  Lydda  (Onom.),  and  was 
reauced  to  subjection  by  Vespasian  before  he 
marched  on  Lydda  and  Jamnia  (BJ  iv.  viii.  I). 
Thamna,  now  Tibneh,  occupied  an  important 
position  on  the  road  from  Jerus.  to  Antipatris 
and  Coisarea.  It  was  taken  by  Cassius  (Ant.  xnr. 
si.  2),  and  was  occupied  by  John  the  Essene,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war  (BJ  □.  xx. 
<).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  «.  eaiwaSvapd) 
way  that  Timnath-^erati,  the  town  of  Joshua,  where 
his  tomb  was  shown,  was  in  the  hill-country,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  Dan.  They  identified 
it  with  the  Thamna  to  which  Judah  went  up  to 
visit  his  sheep-shearers  (Gn  38"),  and  placed  it  in 
Dan,  or  Judah,  on  the  border  of  Lydda,  and  on  the 
road  fi'om  that  place  to  Jerus.  {Onom.  Qafurd). 

<  It  is  not  ImprobaU*  that  by  an  intentional  metathaiii,  to 
KToidanything  that  (aTOUKd  of  idolatry,  Timnath-^tra, '  portion 
of  the  tun,'  waa  dianged  into  limnath-fmi^  Bee  HiitM,  md 
tn. ;  and  of.  Moor«  on  Je  V. 


Elsewhere  (<.  Fads)  they  state  that  Joshua's  tomh 
was  shown  near  Thamna,  on  the  N.  side  of  Gaas. 
a  mountain  of  Ephraim.  Jerome  takes  St.  Paula 
to  Timnath-^erah  after  leaving  Bethel,  and  before 
reaching  Shiloh  (Ep.  Paul,  x v. ).  The  place  referred 
to  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  Tibneh. 

Two  sites  have  been  proposed  for  Timnath-^rati, 
and  their  claims  may  be  thus  stated — 

(1)  Tibneh  is  an  old  Tibnath,  and  the  position, 
guarding  an  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  country, 
IS  a  suitable  one  for  the  home  of  the  great  Jewish 
warrior.  Josephus  probably,  and  early  Christian 
tradition  certainly,  identifies  it  with  the  city  of 
Joshua.  In  the  north  face  of  a  hill  to  the  S.  of 
the  ruins  there  is  a  remarkable  group  of  rock-hewn 
tombs ;  a  great  oak  tree  near  the  tomb  is  called 
Sheikh  tt-Teim,  '  the  chief  servant  of  God ' ;  and 
al)out  3  miles  to  the  E.  is  Kefr  Ishu'a,  or  Joshua's 
village  (PEF  Mem.  iL  374-378  ;  Gu6rin,  Samarie, 
ii.  89,  etc).  The  identification  with  T^eh  is  ac- 
cepted by  most  modems,  e.g.  Dillm.  (on  Jos  19"), 
Moore,  Mtthlau  (in  Riebm's  HWB),  Buhl  (170). 

(2)  Kefr  flArit,  about  0  miles  south  of  N&blut, 
is,  according  to  existing  Samaritan  tradition,  the 
burial-place  of  Joshua  and  Caleb.  It  is  also  the 
Kefr  Cherei  of  the  Jewish  pilgrims,  Babbi  Jacob 
(A.D.  1258),  hap-Parchi,  etc.,  which  Schwarz  (161) 
places  S.  of  jVdwiM.  To  the  E.  of  the  village  there 
are  two  sacred  places  {muk&m»)—oxi»  namM  Neby 
Ki/t,  the  'Prophet  of  the  Division  by  Lot,'  the 
other  Nebyi  Kulda,  or  Kunda.  Conder  identifies 
the  first  with  Joshua,  the  second  he  takes  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Caleb  (PEF  Mem.  iL  378).  If  the 
identification  with  Kefr  ^drit  be  accepted,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  place,  Timnath, 
has  disappeared  whilst  its  distinctive  title,  ^eref 
or  $erah,  has  survived.  C.  W.  WiLSON. 

TIHON  (T(/itb»').— One  of  the  seven  elected  (Ac 
6*)  to  assist  the  apostles  by '  serving  tables.'  Later 
legends  about  him  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum under  April  19,  when  he  was  commemorated. 

TIH0THEU8  (Ti/iMeot).  —  1.  A  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  who  was  defeated  in  many  battles  by 
Judas  Maccabceus  ( 1  Mac  S'"-  2  Mac  8*  9*  lO**""). 
According  to  2  Mac  10"  he  was  slain  at  the  capture 
of  Gazara  by  the  forces  of  Judas.  For  the  un- 
chronologicaf  setting  of  the  narrative  in  2  Mac 
see  vol.  ill.  p.  191''.  2.  The  AV  form  of  the  name 
Timothy  everywhere  in  NT  except  2  Co  i",  1  Ti  1', 
2Til»,  Philem>,  He  13». 

TIMOTHY  (Ti/Mtos),  St.  Paul's  young  and  tnisted 
companion,  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  or  possibly  of 
Deroe  (Ac  16'  20^,  where  see  Blass) ;  the  son  of  a 
Greek  father  and  of  a  mother  who  was  a  Jewess  at 
least  by  religion  (2  Ti  1°)  and  proliably  also  hy 
birth.  The  son  of  a  mixed  marriage,  he  received 
a  name  which  was  fairly  common  in  Greek  (1  Mao 
5*';  2  Mac  8*),  but  which  by  its  significance  would 
be  acceptable  to  a  religious  .Tewess ;  he  was  trained 
by  his  mother  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (2  Ti  3"),  but 
was  not  circumcised.  When  St.  Paul  reached 
Lustra  on  his  First  Missionary  Journey,  the  young 
Timothy  accepted  Christianity,  being  converted  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Co  4'*""),  and  proliably  was  a  witness 
of  his  snfierings  at  this  time  (2  Ti  3"'- cf.  Ac  14"). 
By  the  time  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey  he 
was  a  disciple  w^ell  known  to  the  Christians  both 
in  Lystra  and  in  Iconium :  the  mention  of  his 
mother  first,  the  description  of  her  in  some  MSS 
of  the  Western  text  as  '  a  widow,'  and  perhaps  the 
use  of  Mjpjny  (Ac  16'),  make  it  probable  that  his 
father  was  already  dead. 

St.  Paul  was  attracted  by  Timothy,  and  wished 
to  have  him  as  a  travel-companion  to  take  the 
pla«e  of  John  Mark,  if  not  of  Barnabas.   If  w* 
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may  refer  to  this  occasion  the  Ungaace  of  1  Ti 
4",  2  Ti  I'tSt.  Paul  was  not  left  unaided  in  this 
decision.  Prophetic  utterances,  perhaps  those  of 
Silas,  who  was  himself  a  prophet  (Ac  15**),  led  Paul 
him  :  the  local  presbyters  laid  their  hands  upon 
him  (cf.  Ac  13') ;  Paul  joined  in  the  formal  setting 
apart  of  '  his  son '  for  the  task  ;  he  himself  wit- 
nessed a  noble  confession  in  their  presence  (1  Ti 
6^) ;  and  thus  received  a  formal  minbtry  (2  Ti  4*, 
Ac  19"),  perhaps  with  the  title  of  'evangelist' 
(2  Ti  4°),  but  in  1  Th  2*  he  is  loosely  classed  with 
Paul  and  Silas  as  an  '  apostle.'  In  one  respect 
Timothy  was  not  fitted  for  the  task  :  St.  Paul's 
plan  was  to  preach  first  to  the  Jews,  and  they 
would  be  offended  by  the  presence  of  one  who  was 
halfMlew  by  birth  and  yet  never  circumcised,  so 
St.  Paul  took  him  and  perhaps  with  his  own  hand 
circumcised  him  (cf.  Hort,  JudaUtic  C/aittianity, 
pp.  84-87 ;  The  Christian  Ecclesia,  pp.  178-188 ; 
and,  as  apiinst  the  historical  character  of  this 
incident,  Uoltzmann,  Die  Paetoral-Brie/e,  pp.  67- 
78).  Timothy  now  became  a  loyal  companion, 
slaving  for  St.  Paul  as  a  son  for  a  father  (Ph  2^) ; 
he  took  an  active  part  in  preaching  at  Thes- 
salonica  (1  Th  1.  2  passim) ;  accompanied  Paul  to 
Beroea,  and  stayed  there  when  St.  Paul  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  Athens,  but  at  the  apostle's  request 
followed  him  speedUy  thither.  'Thence  he  was 
despatched  at  once  on  an  important  mission  to 
strengthen  the  Thessalonians  who  were  suffering 
under  persecution,  and  on  returning  with  his 
report  found  St.  Paul  already  removed  to  Corinth. 
His  presence  and  the  news  he  brought  gave  St. 
Paul  new  life,  for  Timothy  joined  him  in  preaching 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  (2  Co  1") :  he  was 
associated  with  Paul  and  Silvanns  in  both  letters 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  was  perhaps  the  scribe 
in  each  case,  thongh  there  is  not  suffacient  ground 
for  accepting  Spitta's  theoir  (xur  Gesch.  aes  Ur- 
christenthums,  u  p.  110)  that  2  Thess.  was  his 
composition.  After  this  time  he  is  not  men- 
tioned again  until  we  find  him  with  Paul  at 
Epiiesus  on  the  Third  Missionary  Journey  (Ac 
19") ;  he  may  have  been  with  him  all  the  time, 
or  may  have  stayed  at  Ephesus.  a  stay  which 
would  have  qualified  him  for  his  later  work 
there.  On  this  occasion  he  was  sent  again  on  a 
mission — this  time  with  Erastus  and  apparently 
other  brethren  (1  Co  16")  to  Macedonia  and  thence 
to  Corinth  (1  Co  4").  The  mission  took  place 
shortly  before  the  writing  of  1  Cor.  (4") ;  its  purpose 
was  to  remind  the  Corintliians  of  St.  Paul's  '  ways 
in  Christ ' ;  St.  Paul  was  anxious  about  the  result ; 
he  was  afraid  that  Timothy  would  be  timid,  and  that 
others  might  set  him  at  nought,  and  he  bespoke  a 
kindly  reception  for  him  (1  Co  W- ").  The  effect 
of  his  mission  was  not  successful ;  he  brought  back 
news  which  caused  Paul  great  anxiety  and  neces- 
sitated a  mission  of  Titus ;  it  is  possible  that  a 
personal  attack  was  made  on  Timothy,  and  that  he 
IS  i  Uunfitlt  of  2  Co  7'*  in  whose  interests  Paul  had 
demanded  sharp  punishment  on  the  offender  (see 
Paul,  vol.  iiL  p.  7II'>).  However  this  may  be,  be 
followed  Paul  to  Macedonia,  was  associated  with 
him  there  in  the  writing  of  2  Cor.,  and  was  with 
him  in  Corinth  as  an  active  worker  {i  (rvyepy6t  fiov) 
who  sends  greeting  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  (Ro 
16*",  if  this  chapter  belongs  to  this  date).  When 
Paul  started  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
Timothy  was  one  of  his  pajrty,  and  was  with  him 
at  Troas  (Ac  20*'  *) ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  again 
in  the  Acts,  thongh  he  probably  completed  the 

i'oumey  to  Jemsolem.  He  mnst  also  have  joined 
'aul  in  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  aa  he  is  associ- 
ated with  him  in  writing  Col.  (1'),  Philemon  (v.'), 
and  Philippiaas  (1');  and  St.  Paul  contemplates 
sending  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippian  Cnurch 
(2'****).   Of  this  BO  more  is  heard ;  but  on  the  sap- 


position  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Paul  when  released  joined  Timothy  in  the  East, 
and  while  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia  left  him  in. 
charge  of  the  dhurch  of  Ephesus  (1  Ti  1*).  His' 
task  was  to  be  the  representative  of  the  absent 
apostle,  who  was  hoping  to  return  shortly  ;  he  was 
to  check  false  teaching,  to  order  public  worship, 
to  regulate  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  and  to  exercise  discipline  over  all  orders 
in  the  Church.  It  may  be  tluit  for  this  task  he 
was  formally  set  apart  oy  laying  on  of  hands  both 
of  the  apostle  and  of  the  presbyters  (1  Ti  1"  4>*, 
2  Ti  1',  but  see  above).  As  the  apostle  might  be 
delayed  from  returning,  he  wrote  1  Timothy  to 
lay  stress  on  the  pointis  of  primary  iniportoncs 
and  to  strengthen  and  embolden  Timothy.  Not 
long  thereafter  Paul  was  arrested  a  second  time 
ana  carried  to  Rome ;  thence  he  wrote  2  Timothy, 
begging  Timothy  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel, 
but  to  come  with  Mark  to  help  him  in  his  im- 
prisonment, and,  before  he  leaves,  to  secure  the 
transmission  of  true  teaching  by  ordaining  trust- 
worthy ministers.  It  may  have  been  on  this  visit 
to  Rome  that  Timothy  was  himself  arrested  on  the 
occasion  on  which  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  mentions  his  release  (He  13"). 

Of  TbDothy*!  mlisequent  history  IttUe  can  be  nid  with  oar- 
taint.v.  He  maybe  [but  this  la  verr unlikely]  the  'ugel'  ol 
the  dhurch  ot  Ephesua  addreaaed  in  Rev  t'  l ;  he  may  be  one  ol 
the  aources  from  which  St.  Lalce  gained  information  for  the 
composition  of  the  Acta,  though  there  ia  no  Kround  for  regard- 
ing him  aa  the  aathor  of  the  book  or  of  the  We '  aectiona  (aee 
Zahn,  EiitUitung,  iL  p.  424)l  Church  tradition  regarded  him 
aa  having  continued  blahap  of  Epheaua  until  Ilia  death  (CmsL 
AvotM.  tU.  M  ;  Euaeb.  Ui.  MX  aa  baring  been  martyred  in  a 
popular  tumult  when  he  tried  to  dlaauade  the  people  from 
taking  part  in  the  violent  and  ooarse  orgiea  of  the  wmyifytm 
(a  featlval  of  which  there  ia  no  mention  elaewhere),  and  liia  bonea 
are  aaid  to  have  been  tiuaferred  to  Conatantinopla  by  Con- 
stantiua  (Polycratei  aodSimeon  Hetaphiutes  quoted  In  the 
Aaa  SaruAanm,  iIt>pp^S-183,  Umam,  ad  Jan.  2S ;  Upsiaa, 
Du  Afoeryyhm  ApoiCelgMi.  iL  t,  872-400). 

Though  Titus  is  a  stronger  man  and  more  able 
to  deal  with  crises,  yet  Paul's  love  and  affection 
goes  out  more  lavishly  to  the  younger  Timothy, 
whose  character  is  clearly  marked.  He  is'  affec- 
tionate to  tears  (2  Ti  I*),  delicate  and  often  ill 
(1  Ti  6"),  timid  (1  Co  le'"),  shrinking  from  a  proper 
assertion  of  his  own  auti^ority  (1  'Ti  4"),  needing 
to  he  warned  against  youthful  lusts  (2  Ti  2"),  to 
be  encouraged  to  face  shame  for  Christ's  sake 
(2  Ti  1').  Yet  he  has  been  Paul's  loyal  follower 
and  imitator  from  the  first  (2  Ti  3") ;  he  is  his 
'  genuine'  son  (1  Ti  V),  his  loved  son  (2  Ti  1«),  his 
eon  loved  and  faithful  in  the  Lord  (1  Co  4") ;  of  one 
mind  with  himself  (Ph  2*),  '  working  the  Lord's 
work  as  I  do'  (1  Co  16");  'my  fellow- worker ' 
(Ro  16") ;  'OUT  brother  and  God's  minister'  (1  Th 
3*) ;  '  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  1>),  who  '  seeks 
the  things  of  Jesus  Christ '  (i6.  2"). 

Tbnothv's  death  Is  oommemorated  In  Uw  Oreali  and  Aimeniao 

Churchea  on  Jan.  22,  In  the  Coptic  Church  on  Jan.  23,  in  the 
Latin  and  Maronite  Ohurchea  on  Jan.  24,  though  the  earlier 
Latin  calendar*  place  It  on  Sept.  27,  perhaps  aa  following  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  SK  John,  who  waa  thought  of  as 
bia  predeceaaor  in  the  aee  of  Ephems  (Llpaiua,  <.&  p.  SSI; 
Nillea,  Kalmdarivm  Manuab  utritiajua  Becittia,  Innabrnck 

is9«).  w.  Lock. 

TIMOTHT,  FIRST  BPI8TLB  TO.— 

L  Hiatorical  SituatiOB. 
U.  Analyaia. 

ItL  Idterarr  Dependencw. 

iv.  Situation  implied  at  Epheaua :  (a)  Falsi 

teaching ;  (i)  Church  organicatloa. 
V.  Authonhv^ 
tL  Integrity, 
vll.  Talnai 

Utecators. 

L  Historical  Situation.  —  St  PMil  bad  ra- 

centlv  been  with  Timothy :  either  th^  had  been 
togetner  in  Ephesus,  or  Timothy  had  come  from 
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Ephesns  to  meet  Panl  at  some  point  on  his  jonrney 
to  Macedonia  (cf.  the  aitnation  of  Ac  20"  with  1'). 
St.  Panl  was  bonnd  to  go  forward,  but  hoped  to  re- 
turn shortly :  yet  he  was  so  mnch  impressed  with 
the  dangerons  tendencies  of  some  false  teachers  at 
EpbesuB,  who  were  tempting  the  brethren  there 
from  walking  in  'sober  gospel  ways,'  that  he 
pressed  Timothy  to  stay  on  in  order  to  ooonteract 
them. 

Some  time  elapeed.  Panl  may  have  heard  that 
all  was  not  prospering  at  Ephesns,  possibly  through 
a  letter  from  Timothy  himself,  or  his  naturaJ 
anxiet^  (cf.  1  These.)  may  have  prompted  him  to 
write.  Timothy  was,  indeed^  a  '  genuine  son ' ;  he 
had  witnessed  a  good  confession  in  the  past,  pro- 
phecies bad  pointed  him  out  for  the  task,  he  had 
received  a  spedal  gift  for  his  ministry  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  {!*• "  4"  6") ;  yet  he  was  naturally 
timid,  he  was  young  (4"),  he  had  freqnent  attacks 
of  illness  (5»),  he  might  be  misled  (6^  6") ;  St. 
Paul's  own  retom  might  be  delayed  (3") :  so  he 
writes  this  letter  to  press  his  original  charge  more 
solemnly  on  Timothy,  to  encourage  him  in  his 
work,  to  guide  him  in  his  teaching  and  dealing 
with  various  classes  in  the  Church,  and  to  regu- 
late certain  points  of  Church  order,  which  needed 
organization  without  delay. 

The  central  purpose  is  summed  np  in  3"  iva  «t3gt 
rOt  Stt  ir  oUif  0€oO  dra<rrp^0«r9w. 

"The  subjects  are  miscellaneous,  and  no  very  exact 
analysis  can  be  expected  ;  but  three  points  stand 
oat  clearly  in  the  stmctnre.  (I)  There  is  a  rough 
correspondence  between  the  introductory  and  the 
concluding  sections ;  cf.  I*-"  with  6*-",  I**-*  with 
Qii-M.  *>.  n_  These  form  a  framework  for  the  central 
part.  (2)  The  central  part  falls  into  dearly-marked 
nalves,  and  tiie  kernel  of  the  whole  Epistle,  which 
divides  these  halves,  ia  3".  The  mystery  of  the 
Incarnate,  Risen,  and  Ascended  Lord  is  the  fact  on 
which  Christian  life  and  teaching  is  to  he  based, 
by  which  the  Christian  minister  is  to  be  inspired. 
(3)  6"'"  is  a  postscript,  which  would  more  naturally 
have  been  placed  before  or  after  6**  *,  bnt  which  was 
added  as  an  after-thought,  perhapa  first  suggested 
as  needing  treatment  by  6*'^. 

ii.  Analysis.— 

!>•>.  Oreeting. 

Jntrodnctory,  I**, 
(a)  Remindtrot  the paipow torwiilcfa nmothy «m kft at 
Ephe(u«  ex  deaciiption  of  the  falae  twwlifinf  fpccu. 
kMv*  nth«r  thftn  ministerliy  to  tha  ndritnal  life  («-•), 
u  inonntlr  Ungh  t  by  taaonen  who  by  itnm  on  Uw 
(a  I)  without  knowing  the  tnw  pnipoM  o(  law  lad  U» 
reUtion  to  th«  roipel  (J*-"). 
Q))  Penonal  expreMon  of  Pwil'i  own  gntitude  to  Ohrbt 
Jeaut,  who  had  antnvted  him  with  the  minlitry  In 
■pite  of  hla  pait  iId,  m  a  proof  of  Ood'a  long'Wflerhic 
and  aa  an  anooungement  to  othan,  for  tba  goapel  fi 
lununed  up  In  tha/a<(A/U  iavina,Xftnii  'UnSi  tut* 

mia  aeotion  ta  not  only  a  peraonal  dlgraaalan  eaUad  out  by 
Iha  thooght  of  Ood'a  many  to  nimaalf,  but  ia  intandad  to  point 
Tbnothy  to  the  aanw  aouna  of  atrength  for  hla  taak  (fttutm/t^ 
ram,  o.  11  Zi^  and  to  llx  hla  mind  on  the  oentral  meaaage  of 
tha  gospal  aa  a  goapal  of  aalration  from  ain  (of.  >  and  K)]. 

(«)  tMtcranon  of  the  charge  to  Ttanothy,  and  enforoamant 
of  it  by  (1)  a  reminder  of  the  paat  piophedaa  about 
him  (1°) ;  (2)  a  warning  dnwn  from  tba  lata  of  two 
false  teachers  (U-ao). 
fermal  advice,  »-t».  A.  Oentral,  a  Paraonot,  4M^ 

4.  Qtneral  regulatimt  vt  Ckvenli  lAf*. 

I.  Th*  pnftit  tcope  of  Public  /Vayar.— Thla  ia  to  In- 
dnde  all  manldna,  and  ipedally  ruler*,  that  Ohria- 
tian*  may  live  a  quiet  lite  (21-  ^   Thia  <a  baaed  on 
Ood'a  deaire  to  aave  all  men  (*■  *),  which  itaalf  reata 
on  (1)  the  unity  of  Ood  (•) :  (z)  the  nature  of  Ohriat 
*?preaenting  both  God  ana  man  (it.) ;  (t)  tba  oon- 
scloua  purpoaa  of  Ohriat'a  death,  who  mad  tOr  all, 
and  oommtaaionad  Paul  to  taaoh  thia  truth  (a  1^ 
n.  T/tt  potition  ^vun  and  mm*n  at  Public  Profir. — 
lien  are  to  lead  the  prayera  (*) ; 
Women  to  dreaa  modeatly  and  avoid  oatantatlon 
lO).  to  listen  In  ailenoe  and  aubjection  j^- 1*). 
lUs  ia  baaed  on  the  order  ot  oreation  0*),  and 
woman'a  action  at  tha  Fall  (M).  Tat  woman  *to 
will  ahara  tha  Ohiirtian  aalvatiOD,  it  aha  abide  id 
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•  (Aristian  Ufa,  for  the  /aitVW  mying  dadan* 
nMirtrmi  Stk  r«K  rvatymimt  (1*). 
DL  RulM/or  the  ehdiee  <if  minitlert. 

0.  )  For  the  Uirmtnt.  His  position  I*  one  of  honour 
and  of  work  (Si),  henoe  he  must  be  tested  aa  to  his 
private  cliaraoter(^*);  aa  to  his  power  of  ruling 
his  own  family  well  (*■>);  he  must  not  be  a  new 
convert  (<),  he  must  Dare  won  the  reqMCt  of  the 
heathen  world 

(I)  For  iliMM :  their  private  character  must  be 
teated^O),  and  their  relation  to  their  own  family 
(1*).  For  their  office,  too,  may  be  one  of  honour, 
and  will  raise  their  status  in  Chrisf  a  aight  (M)i 
9)  For  jwHuxw.  They  too,  if  in  any  offldial  piaaltiaa, 
must  nave  a  high  character  ("X 
Tha  auipuaa  of  all  theae  i^ulations  is  to  seonra  a  right  mocat 
Ufa  and  Intarooune  in  Ood'a  family,  becaoae  it  ia  His  Oburoh, 
and  tha  upholder  of  the  Truth.  This  truth  la  amnmad  up  In  the 
well-known  hymn  about  Ohrlst— 

la^fxtii  if  Ifein>, 

Warning.— Tat  there  an  symptoms  of  false  teaching,  that  wBI 
contradict  this  great  truth,  depreciating  marriage  and  food, 
though  they  are  God's  creatures,  Ood'a  gifta,  capable  of  aanotl^ 
flcution,  il  received  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  (ll-*). 

[This  section  forms  the  transition  from  A  to  B.  It  stands  Id 
contrast  to  8i<<  («i      but  leads  on  to  «■  («iSn)|. 
&  PcnoruU  advice  to  TimoCAy. 

(a)  With  Ttaard  to  hie  own  teaching  and  aendiuC.— Be 
la  to  De  loyal  to  these  truths  O,  to  avoid  foolish 
tablaa  (i),  to  exercise  a  true  asoatloism,  such  aa 
will  produce  true  holineaa— for  bolinaa^  aooordhic 
to  the/aitVu'  laying,  irmfytUtu  izti  {aw  fUt  f— 
mm  vw  ^i<i>iK,— and  any  effort  to  worth  while, 
for  our  hope  rests  on  a  God  of  life,  a  Saviour  of  all 
mankind  (9-").  He  Is  to  aaaert  himself,  in  splta  at 
his  youth ;  to  be  a  model  of  Ohristian  chanoter ; 
to  attend  to  pubUo  reading,  exhortation,  teaching; 
to  remember  the  gift  given  him  for  hla  taak,  anl 
to  throw  hla  whole  heart  Into  his  work  (i*-!*). 
(fi)  For  hie  deaiinge  vith  varioue  claeeee  of  psopM. 

1.  Jfen,  old  and  young  (61).  —  2.  Wemtn,  old  and 
voung  1.  1r<d<n«,  who  are  to  be  supported 
by  the  Church,  only  it  their  own  families  cannot 
do  so  (S  and  ^who  ate  to  lead  a  religious  life  of 
prayer  (f-  •)b  There  ia  to  be  kept  a  list  of  widows 
above  OO  yeara  of  age,  of  good  charsoter;  bnt 
younger  widows  are  not  to  be  enrolled  npon  It,  bat 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  many  (T-icJl— 4.  Preeiyten: 
the  hard-working  are  to  be  rewarded  (IT. »):  the 
ainful  to  be  formally  tried  and  punlahed  mipar- 
tiolly  (lan) ;  he  must  not  ordahi(T remit  penaltiee) 
hastily,  lest  he  ahould  be  entangled  In  the  sins  <s 
others  C*) ;  but  ha  must  keep  himself  pure,  thougk 
this  need  not  Imply  total  abstinence  (^,  and  be 
will  need  caution  in  Judgment,  whether  for  praise 
or  blame  ^—6.  Staetii,  whether  under  heathen 
or  Ohristian  maaten  (6i-  *). 

Osnafusion. 

(a)  Further  denunciation  of  tlw  talae  taaohera,  as  oca- 
oeited,  ignorant,  exdted  about  queationa  whidi 
only  produoa  envy  and  atrlfa,  atrlving  to  make 
money,  knowing  nothing  of  true  Ohnstian  oon- 
tent,  out  ruining  themadvas  through  the  dadra 
of  gain  (i-io-iS-lB). 

on  Solemn  amiaal  to  TimoUty  to  avdd  such  teaching: 
to  dm  at  spiritual  qualftlea,  to  lay  hold  of  eternal 
Ufa,  remembering  hu  past  oont  eadon ;  and  to  hold 
laat  Paul's  oommandment  with  the  thought  of  the 
future  appearance  of  the  tiord  (ll.l<_lWsO)b 
DoxoloKy  (»• '«). 

Poatacnpt.— Further  advice  aa  to  the  teachlncwIiUh 
TlmoUiy  la  to^ve  to  the  rich  0M>>. 

nnd  appeal  to  Ihnothy  to  gnaro  the  depodt  sad  to 
avoid  falaa  olahna  to  knowledge  (»' 

Salutation. 

This  analysis  will  have  shown  that  the  prlmaiy 
interest  is  ethical  and  spiritnaL  Morality,  Salva- 
tion, Truth  are  the  keynotes ;  the  Church  worship 
and  Church  ministries  are  to  minister  to  them. 
The  kernel  is  the  great  hymn  of  3'*,  bnt  each 
section  has  some  great  doctrinal  statement  or  som« 
faithful  saying  embedded  in  it,  which  leads  up  to 
or  away  from  that  climax  (I"  2"  2»4<-«-"6»).  Tho 
Epistle  is  full  of  the  thought  of  the  Salvadon  of 
all  mankind,  the  consecration  of  all  Creation. 

At  thd  same  time  it  is  personal  thronffbont ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  intendea  to  be  read 
out  as  it  stands,  in  public  ;  though  a  greeting  to  the 
whole  Chnroh  is  added  (6"),  and  though  the  snb- 
stance  «rf  the  teaching  was  meant  to  Gs  oonveyed 
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to  the  Church  (4"  5'  O*- and  thonch  certain 
Motions  (2'*>*  3''"  S**'*)  are  neceasarily  of  a  general 
kind.  In  these  it  is  hard  to  feel  sore  whether  the 
miter  has  only  the  local  needs  of  Ephesos  in  his 
mind,  or  whether  he  was  consciously  framing 
roles  which  would  be  of  nniversal  application 
Mid  obligation  (cf.  1  Co  7").  The  phrase  if  rami 
riry  (2^)  favours  the  latter  view ;  so  perhaps  does 
the  use  of  iKK\tiala  in  3** ;  and  some  of  tne  rules  deal 
with  snch  essential  doctrines  or  points  of  morality 
that  the  writer  may  have  regardea  them  as  ipto/aeto 
binding  on  ever^  one :  but  his  primary  thonght  was 
Mobably  only  for  the  church  or  churches  of  which 
Timothy  was  in  charge. 

iiL  Literary  Dependence.— The  OT  is  quoted 
M  authoritative  only  once,  5'*'Dt  2B'  (cf.  1  Co 
0*) ;  but  its  langnage  is  consBionsly  adapted  or  its 
hutoty  appealed  to  in — 

2'»=Gn2»(c£.  IColl*). 

2>«=Gn  8*  (of.  2  Co  11*). 

4«  =Gn 

6»  =Ps4«(t)(cf.  1  P3»). 
6»«Dt  IQ"  (cf.  2  Co  13'). 
6>  ».Is62»(cf.  Ro2"). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  every  paaaage  had 
been  used  in  earlier  Pauline  Epistles. 

In  2**-  we  have  perhaps  a  later  Jewish  adapta- 
tion of  the  OT  history.  A  Christian  rhythmical 
hymn  is  quoted  in  3'*;  Christian  sasrings  in  1" 
S'*(T)  4*(?)  {vtor6t  i  Xi^) ;  Christian  prophecy  in 
4*  (ef.  V*  f^);  liturgical  doxologies  are  used, 
which  had  probably  passed  from  Jewish  into 
Christian  worship,  in  1"  6"- " ;  traces  of  a  creed 
seem  to  underlie  6";  and  Greek  proverbial  say- 
ings, 1«(?)4«6:'. 

With  regard  to  writings  of  the  NT,  there  are 
interesting  parallels  with  the  Go8i>el8,  especially 
with  St.  Luke,  which  in  5"  may  possibly  be  treated 
as  '  Scripture '  on  a  level  with  the  OT ;  bnt  none 
of  the  otner  parallels  give  the  impression  of  literary 
qnotation,  so  that  it  is  probably  not  so  here. 
Cf,  2»   with  Mk  10«: 
4'     „    Lk  18". 
C     ..  2". 

6"  „  10^  (where  Luke  agrees  verbally 

with  1  Tim.,  bnt  Matt 
differs). 

«■    M     «  9". 

_  6"-»,.  12^". 

There  are  striking  points  of  contact  with  I  Peter  ; 
«f.  2^"  with  2  P  3'-«,  3"  with  1  P  3"-",  6«  with 
1  P  3* ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  do  (so 
von  Soden)  or  do  not  (so  JUlicber)  imply  literary 
aoqnaintance :  if  they  do,  the  priority  seems  to 
be  clearly  on  the  side  of  1  Timothy. 

On  the  other  hand,  'an  intimate  aoqnaintance 
with  the  Pauline  letters  must  be  assumed  on  the 
part  of  the  writer '  (Jiilioher).  There  are  certainly 
conscious  parallels  with  Romans  and  1  and  2 
Corinthians. 


Cf. 


1> 
1» 
1« 

V 
V 
2» 

2T 


with  Ro  ie>*. 
13». 
7» 
IS". 
16". 
3* 
9>. 


I»    with  1  Co 

oil.  It 

iT    "  " 

*  ff»  »» 

1" 


2'6o 


7»  IS". 
11"  14". 
10*. 

9». 

4« 


The  likeness  cnlminates  in  tbe  relation  to  Titns 
and  2  Timothy. 


Cf. 


1> 
2» 

4« 

4» 

«■ 

«• 

6« 

6" 


i»  with  Tit  1». 


1"  with  2  Ti  I*. 


1«. 

2". 

1". 
2». 

2". 
2". 


2" 
S> 
4> 
4M 

C" 

6" 
6" 


1» 
2». 

8'. 
1«. 

8'. 
4\ 
2». 
4'. 


The  parallels  with  Romans  and  1  and  2  Cor.  ar« 
ezplicaole  either  as  deliberate  adaptations  by  some 
later  writer  or  as  the  reiterations  of  the  same 
thought  by  Paul  himself.  Those  with  2  Tim.  and 
Titus  are  stronger,  and  either  point  to  nearly  con- 
temporary composition  by  one  writer  or  to  a 
deliberate  adaptation.  It  has  been  held  by  von 
Soden  (Hdcom.  p.  164),  Moffatt  [Historical  NT,  p. 
660),  MoGiffert  {Apost.  Age,  p.  413),  that  1  Tim.  is 
the  latest  of  the  three,  and  based  on  2  Tim.  and 
Titus ;  bnt  a  mere  comparison  of  style  does  not 
indicate  any  priority  as  oetween  1  Tim.  and  Titos, 
and  favonrs  the  priority  of  I  Tim.  to  2  Timothy. 
The  other  points  of  diilerence — fuller  organization 
in  1  Tim.,  fuller  description  of  the  false  teachers, 
etc — are  as  explicable  bv  the  difference  of  cironm* 
stances  in  each  place  as  by  a  difference  of  date. 

iv.  Situation  implied  at  Ephksus.— (a)  IM 
Fdht  Teachers. — The  primary  purpose  of  the  letter 
is  to  remind  Timothy  of  the  charge  given  to  him 
to  check  certain  false  teachers ;  but,  as  he  is 
assumed  to  know  them,  they  are  described  in  such 
general  terms  that  it  is  dimcult  for  us  to  identify 
them.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  assome  that 
all  the  descriptions  apply  to  one  set;  Ephesus 
supplied  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  religion, 
heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian  (Ac  19) :  and  4*** 
(cf.  Tit  V,  2Ti  3>)  perhaps  implies  a  separate 
development  in  the  future  ;  yet  the  probability  is 
in  favour  of  one  main  tendency.  The  teachers 
were  prominent  in  the  Church  (1') :  they  may 
have  held  oltice  [cf.  the  stress  on  the  discipline 
over  presbyters  (6"'*),  and  the  need  of  more  care- 
ful choice  of  ministers  (3'*'*)]:  two  of  them  had 
already  been  'handed  over  to  Satan'  (I**):  and 
they  may  have  attempted  to  attack  St.  Paul's  own 
apostleship  {V  V  1*  n^i  p\aff<tnnuir).  They  are 
untrue  to  the  central  Christian  temper  (I*),  they 
do  not  listen  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science (!'*  4*),  are  ignorant  (1^),  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  making  gam  out  of  tiieir  religion  (6*"'**), 
living  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  (6'  nocQr), 
suggesting  curious  disputations  and  investigations 
which  are  'other'  than  the  deposit  (1*  6*),  and 
producing  an  atmosphere  of  strife,  jealousy,  and 
suspicion  (6^).  In  the  substance  of  their  teaching 
a  few  details  emerge. 

(1)  They  claimed  to  be  'teachers  of  lam'  {V) : 
misinterpreting  the  OT  in  some  way  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  it  was  intended  (cf.  2  Ti 
8"- ") :  possibly  depreciating  law  in  an  antinomian 
spirit,  so  that  the  writer  has  to  insist  on  its  real 
value  (1**"*) :  or,  more  probably,  exaggerating  its 
value,  so  that  he  has  to  point  out  its  Umitationa, 
as  intended  only  for  Uucoi  (ib.). 

(2)  Thev  laid  stress  on  iiOOot  ml  ytftoKcr/lat 
{I*  i?).  The  reference  of  this  is  also  ambignona 
The  words  wonld  be  applicable  to  the  speculative 
theories  of  Gnosticism,  with  its  legends  about  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  the  relationships  of  the 
various  moas  which  separated  God  from  matters 
and  the  Christian  writers  of  the  2nd  cent,  con- 
stantly made  this  application  (Ireiueos,  adv.  Ecer. 
Prtef. ;  Tertullian,  e.  Valent.  3,  de  Anima,  18, 
PrcBscriptione,  33,  ctdv.  Marcionem,  L  9;  E[d- 
phanius,  ff<Br.  33.  8). 

Bnt  the  context  connects  them  with  teaching 
about  the  Law  (!') :  Titos  speaks  of  'lovSoucoi  /iS#« 
(1'*),  and  connects  yt»ea\arYUu  with  /lix"^  rofunil 
(3") ;  and  Ignatius  [ad  Magn.  8)  uses  exactly  similar 
language  of  the  Judaizers  of  his  day.  Thev  are 
therefore  Jewish  in  origin,  and  were  probably 
speculations  based  upon  the  legendary  histoiyof 
tne  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  akin  to  the 
Jewish  Haggadoth,  and  illusti-ated  by  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  treatise 
on  Biblical  Antiquities  attributed  to  Philo  [of. 
Hort,  Judaistie  Christianity,  pp.  130-14ft].  The 
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referenc*  to  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Ti  3^  *)  will 
then  be  a  half-ironical  ad  hominem  illustration 
from  one  of  their  own  favourite  myths. 

(3)  They  laid  a  special  claim  to  knowledge  (6^). 
This  again  would  have  a  peculiar  applicability  to 
any  form  of  Gnosticism,  and  it  is  so  applied  by 
Heeesippns  ap.  Enseb.  iii  32 ;  but  it  is  equally 
apmicaUue  to  the  Rabbinic  claim  to  special  know- 
ledge (Lk  Il»  Jn  7*»,  lio  2S»).  The  word  imSiffett 
in  6"  offers  an  easy  suggestion  to  the  im0i<reu, 
'  Contradictions  between  OT  and  NT,'  of  Marcion ; 
tout  such  an  allnsion  is  inconsistent  with  the  stress 
on  Jewish  law  (cf.  2),  and  impossible  in  date, 
unless  the  verse  be  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
It  may  either  refer  to  '  Rival  theses,'  i.e.  con- 
flicting decisions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  on  the 
application  of  the  Law,  the  Jewish  Halakha,  the 
'  tradition  of  tlie  elders '  (so  Hort,  I.e.) ;  or  it  may 
be  translated  '  oppositions '  (cf.  2  Ti  V),  and  if  so, 
gives  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  opposition. 

(4)  They  taught  a  false  asceticism,  prohibiting 
marriage,  requiring  abstinence  from  certain  foods 
(4'"^),  and  perhaps  from  wine  (5^),  and  that  on  the 
ground  that  matter  was  evil  (4*- •,  of.  4'- '(P^).  This 
particular  teaching  is  ascribed  to  tai/Urta,  and  so 
probably  came  from  a  heathen  source ;  and  it  i* 
quoted  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  so  is  per- 
naps  separable  from  the  rest.  But  the  writer  is 
probably  quoting  a  past  prophecy  aa  being  fulfilled 
in  the  present,  and  it  is  placed  in  close  connexion 
with  the  'myths'  (4^).  This  teaching,  again,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  teaching  of  later  Gnostics 
(of.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii  3 ;  Tert.  adv.  Marcionem, 
L  14 ;  IrensoB,  Seer.  L  28) ;  bat  it  may  equallv 
have  arisen  from  aa  exaggeration  of  the  Jewish 
law,  with  a  mixture  of  Oriental  speculation, 
coming  perhaps  through  Tisseniinn  (cf.  1  Co  7  and 
8,  Ro  14,  Col  2,  He  13). 

It  is  perhaps  legitimate  to  read  allusions  to  the 
false  teachers  in  the  regulations  of  chs.  2.  3,  which 
foUow  so  directly  upon  the  warning  against  them. 
If  so,  their  teacning  was  characterized  by  an  ex- 
oloaiveness,  limiting  God's  universal  salvation, 
whether  from  a  Gnostic  or  a  Jewish  standpoint, 
and  perhaps  denying  the  salvation  of  women; 
perhaps  also  by  a  low  standard  of  morals. 

The  main  tendency,  then,  is  that  of  a  Rabbinic 
speculative  Judaism,  playing  with  historical 
legends  and  casuistry,  and  coloured  by  an  asceti- 
cism borrowed  from  some  heathen  source,  perhaps 
through  Essenism  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Col.  'On  the 
Coloesian  Heresy,'  Biblieal  Essay*,  zL,  Ignatius, 
L  pp.  359-374). 

(6)  Organization  of  the  Church  The  Church 

forms  one  organized  community,  described  as 
God's  family  (^- "),  an  '  ecclesia '  of  a  God  of  life 
(ib.) :  its  members  are  ol  iSe\<pol  (4*),  oi  Turrol  (4'^ 
6"  8'),  47401  (S").  They  meet  for  common  worship, 
and  apparently  up  to  the  time  of  this  letter  men 
and  women  alike  had  been  wont  to  teach  and  to 
lead  the  prayers,  but  the  writer  limits  this  right  to 
the  men  (2^").  At  the  worship  there  are  reading, 
exhortation,  and  teaching  (4'*),  prayers,  interces- 
sions, thanksgivjigs  (2'  6').  Over  this  body  the 
apostJe  is  rapreme :  he  hands  over  offenders  to 
Satan  (na^fiwira,  1" ;  bat  this  would  not  necessarily 
exclude  tne  co-operation  of  the  Chnrch,  as  in  1  Co 
6*) ;  his  exhortations  (2')  and  wishes  (2^)  are  authori- 
tative ;  the  true  teaching  is  the  gospel,  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  him  (1"  2^).  Timothv  is  his 
delegate,  '  the  instrument  of  an  absent  rather  than 
a  wielder  of  inherent  authority '  (Moberly),  com' 
missioned  to  ordain  ministers  (though  the  whole 
•ommonity  would  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of 
them,  cf.  S?*""*),  to  exercise  discipline  over  them, 
to  regulate!  wonuip,  to  control  teaching,  and  hand 
on  the  traditions  of  the  apostle.  His  exact  status 
b  not  clfluir :  he  may  have  been  a  temporary  dele- 


gate for  a  special  work,  as  he  had  been  before  to 
Corinth  (1  Co  4"-")  and  Philippi  (Ph  2"),  and  aa 
Titus  had  been  twice  or  thrice  to  Corinth  (2  Co  7 
and  8) ;  or  he  may  have  been  permanently  set 
apart  as  St.  Paul's  delegate  for  the  higher  fimc- 
tions  of  ministerial  worK,  unlimited  by  any  local 
sphere,  but  sent  from  time  to  time  to  various 
places;  or,  again,  he  may  have  received  a  per- 
manent commission  to  represent  the  apostle  and  a 
permanent  localization  at  Ephesns,  or  possibly 
throughout  Asia  Minor.  Either  view  is  tenable, 
but  the  first  springs  most  naturally  out  of  the 
language  of  1*  4^*. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  he  had  received 
special  ordination  for  this  task.  He  had  received 
a  special  gift,  given  by  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbyters,  and  prophecies  had  led  Paul  to 
choose  him  (1"  4");  but  the  reference  may  be 
either  to  consecration  for  this  piece  of  work,  or  to 
formal  ordination  when  he  first  became  Paul's 
helper  (Ac  16}"*),  His  position  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  of  a  localized  bishop, 
though  it  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  later  lociu- 
ized  and  monarchical  episcopate  developed. 

The  more  permanent  ministry  under  Timothy  is 
assamed  to  be  already  in  existence.  There  are  no 
directions  to  establisli  any  new  office,  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  church-widows,  but  only  to  regulate 
and  spiritualize  those  that  exist.  These  are — 

(1)  The  irlffKorot.  He  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chorea  and  the  heathen 
world ;  he  must  have  high  moral  qualifications : 
from  these  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  duties  will 
be  to  entertain  travelling  brethren  {^iki(em),  to 
teach  {SiSeucTiKit),  perhaps  to  control  the  finances 
(d^dpTvpot),  to  preside  and  care  for  the  Church 
{rpooTTjiicu,  HnfuXtiffSai), 

(2)  r/KoySi^f/xK,  who  are  formally  ordained  (!)  for 
the  position  (5"),  who  also  preside  (TpoeuTOrei), 
who  also  preach  and  teach  (fr  StSiurKa>Ia), 
who  receive  maintenance  in  return  for  their  work, 
and  who  are  under  Timothy's  discipline.  (There  is 
not,  as  often  assumed,  a  contrast  in  6"  between 
teaching  and  non-teaching  presbvters,  bat  only 
between  those  who  take  pains  wita  their  teaching 
and  those  who  do  not). 

An  these  twodiSeraot  orden  of  mlnliten,  oronlvtwo  nsines 
(or  one  oider  ?  Tfaia  question,  too,  cannot  be  positiTely  wuwered. 
The  fact  that  wpwgiruM  are  not  mentionea  In  oh.  8 ;  that  the 
Irirturn  ie  not  mentioned  in  ch.  6  ;  that  the  lame  functions  ot 
preuding  and  teaching  are  attributed  to  lx>th ;  the  prima  /adt 
meaning  of  Tit  l^i,  cf.  Ac  ZOi'  ^^,— these  favour  the  identUlculon 
ot  the  two.  On  the  other  liand,  the  constant  use  of  the  singular 
in'mxK  and  of  the  plural  wpir^Ttpti,  and  the  usaee  ot  the  2nd 
ooit.,  tavour  the  separation,  and  leave  it  a  tenable  view  that 
out  ot  the  many  presbyters  one  bishop  irai  already  ohcaen  at 
Ephesus  in  order  to  preslda  OTsr  the  whols  and  to  ninaient 
them  to  the  outer  world. 

(S)  Stixurou  Subordinate  officers,  whose  char- 
acter has  to  be  tested  before  the  whole  com- 
munity before  they  enter  on  office.  Their  duties 
are  not  defined ;  bat  they  perhaps  have  to  ad- 
minister the  finances  under  the  hrlaKmot  {jiii 
aUrxpoKtpSeU),  and  to  teach,  as  a  successful  dia- 
oonate  gives  them  boldness  of  speech.  After 
their  diaconate  they  may  perhaps  hope  to  rise 
to  a  higher  position  ^oBuit)  in  the  Church 
^3>-]e.is.uy_ 

(4^  yvraXxet  are  also  mentioned  in  the  official 
ministry,  between  two  sections  dealing  with 
SiiKotoi :  i.e.  probably  '  women  who  are  deacons,' 
deaconesses ;  out  possibly  only  '  wives  of  deacons.' 
A  high  chMacter  is  reqairea  of  them,  but  Uieir 
duties  are  not  defined. 

(5)  x^pot.  The  regulations  for  widows  are  de- 
scribed at  fuller  length,  and  give  the  impression 
that  the  writer  is  introducing  a  fresh  organization 
in  this  case.  There  is  probably  a  distmotion  te 
be  drawn  between  lonely  widows  who  are  the 
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objects  of  cbari^,  and  who  devote  their  time  to 
prayer  (6^),  ana  active  widows  who  are  church 
workers,  whose  names  are  entered  on  a  church 
list,  after  careful  examination  of  their  antecedents 
(S"*").  The  distinction  is  not,  however,  clearly 
marked.   See  also  art.  Widow. 

[Cf.  Gore,  The  Church  and  the  Minittry,  ch.  t.; 
Moberly,  Ministerial  Priesthood,  ch.  v. ;  Hort, 
Christian  Ecclesia,  chs.  xL  ziL;  J.  H.  Bernard 
in  Camb.  Gr.  Test.  pp.  Ivi-lxxiv;  Weiss,  |  4; 
Zahn,  Einl.  L  459-466]. 

V.  Authorship.— The  Epistle  claims  to  be  by 
St.  Paul,  and  is  directly  attributed  to  him  by 
IreniBus  (Praef.  II.  xiv.  7,  iv.  xvi.  3),  Tertullian 
|<fe  Prasaer.  c  25),  Clement  Alex.  (Strom.  iL  p.  437, 
lii.  p.  534),  and  the  Moratorian  Canon ;  it  was 
indnded  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  and 
this  implies  an  acceptance  of  its  Pauline  claim. 
It  was  known  to  Marcion  (e.  140) ;  there  are 
many  parallels  to  its  regulations  in  the  earliest 
docnments  that  underlie  the  Apostolie  Constitu- 
tions (cf.  Homaok,  TU  n.  pp.  60-62,  or  Chron. 
i.  p.  4S3) :  these  may  be  due  to  mdependent  treat- 
ment of  some  earlier  list  of  regula^ons,  but  the 
more  prob.  view  is  that  the  Apost.  Const,  give  a 
later  and  fuller  adaptation  of  1  Timothy ;  and 
there  are  parallelisms  to  its  language  in  the 
Epistle  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (Eus.  v.  I),  Hege- 
sippns  (Ens,  liL  22),  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  viL  17, 
xxxT.  3  (?)),  and  above  all  in  Polycaip  (oo.  4.  6^  8. 
9.  12),  Ignatius  {ad  Trail.,  Inscr.  ad  Magn.  8, 
adPolye.  3),  and  Clement  of  Rome  (7.  21.  54.  61), 
which  make  it  probable  that  it  was  known  to  all 
these  writers,  and  well  known  in  Asia  Minor  before 
A.D.  115,  and  perhaps  at  Rome  before  A.D.  95. 
For  an  instructive  comparison  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  with  Ignatius,  cf.  von  der  Goltz  in  TU 
XU.  iiL  pp.  107-118,  186-194. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  rejected  with  2  Tim. 
by  Tatian  (Jerome,  Prol.  ad  TUum),  by  '  certain 
heretics'  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iL  U),  and  with 
both  2  Tim.  and  Titus  by  Marcion  (Tertull.  adv. 
Mareionem,  v.  21)  and  Basilides  (Jerome,  I.e.). 
Tertullian  implies  that  the  reason  of  the  rejection 
was  that  they  were  private  letters ;  but  it  may 
have  been  due  to  a  dislike  of  their  teaching,  or, 
if  they  were  not  Pauline,  to  a  real  knowledge  of 
their  origin.  The  external  evidence  is  as  strong 
in  church  writers  as  for  any  Epistle ;  but  it  is  met 
by  a  persistent  rejection  ou  (be  part  of  some 
heretics. 

The  internal  evidence  permits  two  alternatives. 
Either  the  author  is  Paul,  or  he  is  some  later 
writer  anxious  to  support  Christian  moralitv  and 
orthodox  teaching  against  growing  heretical  ten- 
dencies, and  for  this  purpose  composing  the  letter, 
possibly  with  the  help  of  some  genume  Pauline 
fragments,  and  certainly  with  a  deliberate  use  of 
the  Pauline  letters.  In  deciding  between  these 
two  alternatives  it  is  not  possible  to  appeal  to 
points  of  umilarity  with  Pauline  language  or 
with  St.  Paul's  character,  as  they  are  assumed 
on  both  sides ;  on  the  other  hand,  differences 
from  the  known  facts  of  St.  Paul's  life  are  as 
much  an  argument  against  the  second  alternative 
as  against  the  iirst. 

(1)  The  hbtorical  situation  cannot  be  fitted  into 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  This  is 
tme  in  spite  of  recent  attempts  to  place  it  at  the 
time  of  Ac  20"  (Bartlet,  Apostolie  Age,  tip.  179- 
182,  611-516;  Bowen,  The  Dates  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  London,  1900) ;  yet  the  Acts  is  incomplete 
even  over  the  groimd  which  it  traverses,  e.g.  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  intricate  ciroomstances 
oonnected  with  the  mission  of  Titus  to  Corinth, 
is.  it  helps  ns  to  understand  2  Cor.  as  little  as 
Uiis  Epistle.  Further,  it  confessedly  ends  before 
th«  daftth  of  St.  PanL  There  are  other  grounds 


for  believing  in  a  release  of  St.  Paul  after  Ae  28 
(cf.  art.  Paul),  and  the  situation  implied  here 
may  easily  fall  in  the  interval  between  that  re- 
lease and  liis  death,  about  the  same  time  as  Titus 
but  before  2  Tim.,  as  this  Epistle  gives  no  trace 
of  the  danger  of  persecution. 
\/\^)  The  style  is  unlike  St.  Paul's  more  arga- 
Vuentative  passages,  but  it  resembles  that  of  the 
more  practical  sections  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  e.g. 
1  Th  6,  Bo  ia-16,  1  Co  16,  2  Co  8.  9.  The  general 
structure,  the  quick  passage  from  practice  to 
doctrinal  basis,  the  personiS  interlud!es  (1"  V), 
the  frequent  repetition  of  a  word  and  its  cognate 
forms  (»J<n-«,  r&t,  2'-»;  wKaOroi,  «"•»),  the 

fondness  for  sharp  antithesis  (5'  5**  V  6>*),  the  use 
of  the  language  of  the  OT  and  of  Greek  proverbs, 
are  subtle  pomts  that  might  escape  an  imitator. 
But  two  points  of  difficulty  remain.  fv(a)  The  ' 
vocabulary  is  largely  dilferent.  The  average  of 
drof  Xryi/Mva  is  one  for  every  verse  and  a  lialf : 
a  large  group  of  words  (34  in  the  three  Pastoral 
Lettws)  is  not  fonnd  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,  but 
is  found  in  St.  Luke's  writings ;  and  many  char- 
acteristicolly  Pauline  words  are  absent  (cf.  floltz- 
mann,  Einl.  pp.  318,  319,  Past.  Brirfe,  p.  100; 
W.  H.  Simcox  m  Expositor,  1888,  p.  180). 

But  the  argument  from  the  mere  use  of  words  is 
always  precarious  (cf.  an  illustration  from  Shakes- 
peare in  the  Expos.  Times,  June  1896,  p.  418,  and 
from  Dante  in  Butler's  '  Paradise,'  p.  xi) ;  St. 
Paul's  language  elsewhere  shows  great  variation, 
even  within  the  compass  of  one  letter  (cf.  2  Co  8.  9 
with  10-13) ;  the  proportion  of  diro^  Xryi/ura  is — 
1  for  1*55  verses  in  the  Past.  Epp.  ( 
1  „  3-66  „  „  2  Cor.  ; 
1  „  5  33  „  „  ICor.; 
hence  the  difference  between  2  Cor.  and  1  Cor.  u 
as  great  as  that  between  the  Past.  Epp.  and  2  Cor. 
(Killing  ap.  Weiss,  p.  51).  Within  the  Pastorals 
72  words  are  found  in  1  Tim.  only,  44  in  2  Tim. 
only,  26  in  Titus ;  10  are  peculiar  to  1  Tim.  and 
Titus ;  8  to  1  and  2  Tim. ;  3  to  2  Tim.  and  Titus. 
ilxpiXiHoi,  eMptia,  Jtd/SoXof  as  adjective,  are  common 
to  the  three,  and  thev  all  have  some  word  cognate 
to  iriixppup,  and  the  phrases  norit  6  Xiyot,  M'wvnt 
iXriBtlas,  4  iyuiirovra  SiScurieaKla,  i  rOr  aliir.  There 
is  no  word  which  is  of  clearly  later  date :  manj  of 
the  differences  arise  from  difference  of  subject, 
esp.  in  2^"  d*""  where  they  axe  most  frequent; 
some  occur  in  pbrasea  which  seem  to  be  quotations 
(see  above).  Many  are  words  common  in  the  Greek 
of  the  Apocrypha  (cf.  the  instances  from  2  Mac. 
in  Camb.  Gr.  Test.  p.  xxxix).  Some  few  are 
Latinisms  (x^'  fx^i  ■'p'*f>'/'*^)>  perhaps  Ut 
residence  in  Rome ;  others  are  medical  metaphors 
lirfiaUiui,  KMeir),  due  perhaps  to  intimacy  with 
St.  Luke;  while  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
far  the  mere  wording  of  a  letter  was  due  to 
the  amanuensis  employed.  [The  question  of 
the  vocabuli^  is  carefully  treated  in  Findlay's 
ppendix  to  &Lbatier,  The  Apostle  Paul}. 
(0)  But  many  of  the  phrases  «$em  technical  and 
sTbreotyped :  'lri<rout  iKrlt  iuti/t  (1* ;  notice  the 
advance  on  Col  1"),  ^  »TipoYj«Xfa  •>  iyiaipoaja 
SiSaaKoSia  (1"),  rurrln  i  X4yo»  (1"  etcTV  t^p  «aXJ)» 
arpartlar,  Tr]r  wurriir  (1"),  6  triariip  Btbt  (2*), 

t4  itapTipKW  aupoit  Itlott  (2*),  4  t«ic»07oWoK')  (2"),  t4 
ItvaHiiMti  rUntm  (3*),  r4  r^t  *iatptU4  nwHipuf 
(3"),  4  Kokii  StSaaiaMa  (4»),  4  SiS<jurK<iMa  (6'),  M 
titpytffla  (?)  (6»),  *  irrtMi  (6>«),  4  TOjxMiict,  (f*) ;  there 
is  an  articuIatiM  fixity  about  them  whvh  seems 
to  mark  a  late  date,  and  to  be  unlike  the  freshness 
of  the  earlier  style.  This,  again,  is  txuej;  but  the 
date  on  any  hypothesis  is  later,  the  dict«>n  is  that 
of  '  the  old  man '  leu  '  eloquent,'  and  he  {is  writing 
to  an  intimate  oompanion,  so  that  hisi  laagna^ 
may  natnralljr  have  somewhat  of  airsMoteiic 
•tamp. 
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(3)  The  tone  of  the  religions  life  iinplied  shows 
a  similar  development.  It  is  in  all  essentials 
Pauline ;  for  it  consists  of  life  etemal,  won  bv 
Christ's  death,  which  has  brought  salvation  to  all 
mankind  ;  and  this  life  must  snow  itself  by  a  high 
Christian  morality,  and  be  ready  to  face  the 
appearance  of  Jesns  Christ  Bat  there  is  more 
stress  on  the  vaJne  of  law ;  on  the  need  of  good 
works,  or  attractive  works,  itoXA  Ipya  (4  times 
in  1  Tim.,  Sin  Tit.,  elsewhere  not  in  St.  Paul); 
religion  is  described  as  tiai^ia  (8  times  in  1  Tim., 
once  in  2 Tim.  and  Tit.,  not  elsewhere)  or  Btotri^tia 
(1  Ti  2**  only) ;  the  favourite  qualities  are  those 
of  a  sober,  orderly  loyalty.  Yet  each  point 
could  be  illustrated  from  St  Paul  (1  Co  6%  Bo 
3"  7",  Gal  1"  5«->»-«»,  Eph  2»),  and  there  is  a 
uniform  tendency  in  the  earlier  Epistles  to  pass 
onward  from  the  strain  of  the  first  conversion  to 
the  quiet  ordered  i^ter-life,  and  to  bring  every 
sphere  of  human  relationship  nnder  the  control  of 
Christian  discipline  (of.  W.  Look,  St.  Paul,  the 
Master  Builder,  ch.  4). 

(4)  So,  too,  with  regard  to  Church  organization. 
There  are  more  details  of  it,  and  more  stress  upon 
it ;  yet  the  details  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere : 
of.  Ac  14«  21",  Ja  I?*  (rptapin-tim),  Ac  20*.  Ph  I' 
(iwlaicowoi),  Ph  1'  (inixmoi,),  Bo  16*  (deaconess), 
Ac  6'  9",  1  Co  7  (x^pu).  St  Paul  organized  some 
ministry  from  the  first  (1  Th  6",  1  Co  12*) ;  his 
influence  from  the  first  had  been  used  to  check  the 
irregular  utterances  of  the  spirit  and  to  lay  greater 
stress  on  the  ordered  ministry  (I  Co  12-14) ;  and 
the  further  stress  upon  it  is  natural  with  the  lapse 
of  time  bringing  new  developments  of  false  teach- 
ing and  the  prospect  of  his  own  death. 

The  prommence  of  prophecy,  the  uncertainty 
about  the  exact  status  of  Tmiothy,  about  the 

Sresence  of  a  monarchical  episcopate,  about  the 
istinction  between  twloKoitot  and  rpttrBOrepot,  the 
need  of  regulation  of  public  speaking  oy  women, 
all  favour  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  the 
Ignatian  letters. 

Certainly  the  letter  gives  the  impression  of  a 
Church  well  establiahea;  the  functions  of  the 
varions  ministers  are  iinplied  as  alrMdy  fixed,  the 
iruTKori)  is  an  object  ot  desire  (3'),  Timothy  can 
choose  between  novices  and  older  members  of  the 
Church  (3'),  the  Church  widow  must  be  of  60  years 
of  age  (5*),  there  has  been  sad  experience  ol  the 
falling  away  of  Christian  widows  "} ;  but  none 
of  these  points  carry  us  beyond  the  possible  con- 
ditions of  a  floniishing  community  in  a  large  city 
which  may  have  been  established  at  least  ten 
years,  at  a  time  of  quick  development  such  m  ia 
stamped  on  every  page  of  the  NT. 

The  advice  ot  o**  is  inconsistent  with  that  of 
1  Co  7*,  but  there  the  advice  ia  confessedly  a 
counsel  of  perfection  (of.  t."),  and  given  in  face  of 
a  special  necessity. 

A  comparison  with  other  docnmenta  connected 
with  Ephestts,  e.g,  Ac  20*",  esp.  *,  the  Prologue 
of  St.  John  (with  the  stress  on  God's  creation  of  all 
things  (cf.  4'),  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  flesh 
(cf.  W*),  of  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and  grace 
and  truth  and  glory  (cf.  1**")),  and  with  the  £p.  to 
Eph.  (with  its  stress  on  the  AiMended  Lord  as  the 
wnrce  of  spiritual  strength,  on  the  importance  of 
the  ministry,  of  the  Church,  of  family  life,  its  wit- 
ness to  the  growth  of  Christian  psalms  and  hymns), 
shows  that  the  writer  knows  the  conditions  of 
Ephesus  in  the  1st  century. 

(6)  The  teaching  of  the  false  teachers  has  been 
■ho^vn  to  be  compatible  with  the  Pauline  author- 
ship, and  it  may  De  added  that  the  very  vagueness 
of  it  suits  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  date,  while 
the  absence  of  any  certain  or  probable  allusion  to 
Docetism,  which  was  the  prevalent  danger  in 
Ephesna  and  its  neighbonrnood  at  the  tune  of 


1  John  and  of  the  Ignatian  letters,  is  in  favonr  of 
placing  this  Epistle  before  those. 

(6)  Some  critics  feel  an  artificiality  in  the  situa- 
tion implied.  Paul  is  about  to  return  shortly,  yet 
troubles  to  write  on  points  like  those  of  2'-3", 
which  could  afford  to  wait ;  yet  the  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  1  Cor.  and  1  These.  (1  Co  4,^, 
1  Th  3")  are  exactly  analogous.  Again,  Timothy 
is  placed  in  a  nosition  of  very  great  importance, 
yet  is  distrustea  as  young,  liable  to  be  weak,  and 
to  be  misled ;  but  this  corresponds  to  the  little  we 
know  of  Timothy's  character  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  nadrfailed  to  deal  with  a  crisis  at 
Corinth  (cf.  Txm($tht)  :  and  both  these  are  objec- 
tions to  any  Anity  of  authorship :  indeed,  if  any- 
thing, it  is  more  probable  that  St  Paul  should 
have  spoken  thus  in  a  private  letter  to  Timothy,^ 
than  that  a  later  writer,  who  was  t»  hypothen 
using  Timothy  as  a  type  of  an  important  official, 
treated  as  being  the  recipient  of  important  instmo- 
tions,  should  have  thus  weakened  nis  character. 

The  conclusion  is  difficult  The  Epistle  marks 
at  all  points  an  advance  on  the  earlier  Epp.  of  St 
PauL  In  style,  in  organization,  in  stereotyped 
fixity  of  teaching,  in  the  character  of  the  teachers 
opposed,  there  are  marked  diiferences.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  these  points  it  also  offers  marked 
differences  from  any  writings  of  the  2nd  cent  It 
falls  within  a  period  in  which  we  have  little  to 
guide  us.  '  The  secularization  of  Christianity  is  in 
swing'  (JUlicher),  but  there  were  the  Begin- 
nings of  this  in  1  Cot.  and  Ephesians.  'The 
writer  is  a  type  of  a  time  when  the  ethical  voice 
of  a  noble  Hellenism  and  the  Roman  instinct  for 
organization  are  uniting  themselves  with  the  Chris- 
tianity which  had  sprung  as  religion  out  of  Judaism, 
in  oraer  to  build  up  the  old-catholic  Church'  (von 
Soden);  but  such  incorporation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  thought  had  taken  place  in  Paul's  time, 
and  was  mainly  due  to  his  genius.  It  is  Pauline 
in  claim ;  admittedly  Pauline  in  central  doctrine  ; 
'their  author  was  an  adherent  of  the  apostle's 
who  reproduced  his  master's  ideas'  (Moffatt,  I.e. 
p.  601).  He  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Pauline  letters:  the  letter  was  accepted  as  Pauline 
by  those  who  most  represented  Paul's  teaching. 
Whether  we  can  take  the  further  step  and  assert 
that  it  is  Paul's  own  work,  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  the  stress  on  organization, 
authority,  teaching,  loyalty,  can  fall  within  his 
lifetime;  and  whether  he  was  one  who  oonld 
forget  the  controversies  of  the  past  and  devote 
himself  in  the  face  of  a  new  danger  to  lay  stress 
on  the  foundation  already  laid,  and  to  try  to 
secure  a  high  moral  and  spiritual  tone  within  the 
Churches  under  his  control  by  enforcing  more 
strictness  in  worship  and  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  ministry.  The  points  of  comparison  with  the 
earlier  Episties  cam  scarcely  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  authorship ;  indeed  in  one  or  two  places,  1"  Sf 
(esp.  the  parenthesis,  dXii^etor  X^)w,  oA  ^e^o/uu), 
the  language  seems  scarcely  explained  by  the  cir- 
enmstanoes  of  the  time,  but  to  be  due  to  a  mere 
extract  from  earlier  letters,  and  if  so,  would  be  an 
argument  againet  genuineness ;  but  these  phrasea 
may  be  reminiscences  in  St  Paul's  own  mind  of  a 
past  controversy  (cf.  Eph  2°)  rather  than  extracts 
trom  his  letters ;  while  the  differences,  e.g.  in  the 
salutation  (1'),  in  the  deeper  description  of  his  own 
sinfulness  (1"''*),  side  by  side  with  the  stronger 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  his  message,  the  bold- 
ness of  the  criticism  on  Timothy,  the  personal 
reference  to  his  illnesses  and'  his  water-drinking, 
the  afl'ectionatenese  of  the  last  appeal  (6^°), — ul 
these  ore  subtle  points,  which  are  more  nature] 
at  first  than  at  second  hand,  and  which  seem  to 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  Paul  himself. 

vL  iNTBasiTT. — There  is  no  MS  ground  foi 
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doubting;  the  int^rity  of  the  Epistle  ;  nor  ia  there 
any  intrinsic  inconsistency  or  lack  of  arrangement — 
given  the  ordinary  discorsiTeness  of  a  letter — ^which 
would  suggest  interpolation.  For  the  awkward 
anacoluthon  1',  cf.  Eph  3^ ;  comes  in  awkwardly 
between  and  and  may  need  trtmsposition,  but 
3"  may  be  an  after-thought  (of.  1  Co  P«) ;  for  6"->» 
cf.  Ro  16"-». 

1  But  the  doubt  has  arisen  in  connexion  with  the 
authorship.  On  the  theory  of  the  Pauline  author 
ship,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sections  which 
imply  a  late  date  may  be  later  additions  to  a 
genume  letter.  Thus  3''"  is  of  a  i^uite  jgeneral 
cliaracter :  it  has  no  personal  expression  :  tt  could 
be  dropped  without  destroying  the  sequence  of 
thought.  2'"''**"  si-i*-"-"  are  almost  as  general  ; 
and  uie  personal  expressions  rapa/caXu  2>,  BoOXofiai 
2*  6'*,  iwiTptru  2",  Siaimpripotuu  5",  might  be  tliose 
of  Timothy  himself  or  of  some  later  authority, 
laying  down  detailed  instructions  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  enunciated  by  St.  Paul. 
This  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  large  number 
of  non-Pauline  words  in  these  sections ;  but  that 
may  be  met  by  the  fact  that  Paul  is  treating  of 
new  subjects,  and  is  perhaps  borrowing  from  half- 
stereotyped  lists  of  nrtues  required  of  candidates 
for  office,  perhaps  based  on  Jewish  requirements, 
perhaps  on  Grentile  analogies  (for  the  correspondence 
petween  the  requirements  of  3'"*  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  Stoic  wise  man,  of.  Camb.  Gr.  Test.  p. 
57) :  besides,  it  makes  it  neo^saiy  to  treat  2*  as  a 
delibemte  insertion,  with  a  view  to  claim  Pauline 
authorsiiip  for  the  section  fcf.  Hamack  (Chron. 
pp.  482-484),  who  treats  3»-"  S"- »  as  fragments 
later  than  138  A.D.].  Again,  on  the  theory  of  the 
non-Pauline  authonhip,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  personal  allusions.  Some  of  these  (1*-  2') 
may  be  borrowed  from  or  based  upon  previous 
!etter8,  bat  cannot  be  ;  it  cannot  nave  oeen  in- 
vented by  a  forger ;  it  mast  be  genuine,  and  the 
very  awkwardness  of  its  insertion  at  this  point  is 
against  the  theory  of  a  second-hand  compiler,  who 
might  more  naturally  have  inserted  it  in  4**>*. 
The  command  and  the  insertion  of  the  oommand 
here  depend  upon  some  intimate  acquaintance 
between  the  writer  and  Timothy,  ana  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  Epiiesus. 

The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  resolve  the  letter 
into  its  constituent  factors  is  that  of  Knoke  (Com- 
mentar  cu  den  Paatoralbriefe,  1889),  who  assumes 
a  combination  of  three  letters— two  of  them  from 
Paul  to  Timothy,  the  third  the  final  redaction  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  in  the  interests  of  Church  organiza- 
tion. An  attempt  to  read  these  letten  oonaecn- 
tively  as  arranged  by  him, 

(a)  !»•  *•  '•-2'»  3'*-*"  61*  ••  «•  »-»•, 
^J|)■^  ju-v  3W_4ii.  i(-i«  2»-u  57-«  gn-w 

(e)  3i-s.i«.i».ii2"J5».«»-i«-«.w6i.»' 

will  show  the  arbitrariness  of  the  division,  and 
the  possibility  on  such  a  test  of  subdividing  the 
three  still  further.  For  exact  details  of  suggested 
theories  cf.  Moffatt,  I.e.  p.  702 ;  Clemen,  Die 
Exnheitlichkeit  der  pavl.  Brie/e,  pp.  143-175; 
McGiflert,  pp.  406-412;  Hamack,  CAroM.  L  pp. 
480-484. 

viL  Value. — ^The  intrinsic  value  is  partly  in- 
dependent of  its  authorship,  for  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  even  if  not  written  as  proofs  of  love  and 
affection  by  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus, '  in  honore 
tamen  ecclesis  catholicte  in  ordina  t  ione  ecclesiasticte 
discipline  sanctificatie  sunt'  (Marator.  Canon). 
But  its  witness  ia  not  so  much  to  details  of  eccle- 
siastical order  (for  these  are  ambiguous),  as  to 
principles. 

(<^)  It  witnesses,  more  fully  than  even  Titus  and 

2  Tim. ,  to  the  principle  of  the  delegation  of  apostolic 
rathurity.  The  highest  duty  of  ordaining,  and  exer-  I 


cising  discipline  over  all  the  officers,  is  not  inherent 
in  a  Church  already  possessing  presbyters  and 
de{ux>ns,  but  is  delegated  from  above  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  apostle.  On  the  Pauline  author- 
ship the  fact  that  this  was  Paul's  view,  on  the  non- 
Pauline  anthorahio  the  belief  in  the  fact  is  testified. 
St.  Paul  acta  as  St.  John  acted  in  the  presence  of 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Church  (Clem.  Alex.  Quii 
Dives,  c.  42). 

(i)  It  witnesses  that  a  highly  ethical  and  spiritual 
conception  of  religion  is  consistent  with  and  ia 
safeguarded  by  careful  r^nlations  about  worship, 
ritual  and  organized  ministry.  There  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  between 
the  spirit  and  the  organized  body. 

(c)  It  breathes  a  healthy  manly  impatience  of 
intellectual  quibbles  and  sophistries,  which  are 
divorced  from  a  moral  life.  It  is  akin  to  St.  Paul's 
protest  against  ro<pla  and  yruo-tf  in  1  Co  1  and  7,  bnt 
it  carries  it  into  a  different  region. 

{d)  In  details  it  has  had  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  position  and  dress  of  Christian  women  in 
worship — though  here  it  does  not  add  anything  to 
1  Cor. — upon  the  subjects  of  prayer  in  all  Christian 
litur^es,  making  them  universal  and  loyal,  and  so 
contributing  to  a  missionary  feeling  and  to  a  con- 
ciliatory attitude  of  the  Church  to  its  rulers.  It 
is  a^;ain  the  first  handbook  of  Church  discipline, 
and  Its  direct  influence  may  be  seen  in  the  A postolie 
ConttittUioni  and  subsequent  legislation,  mainly  in 
requiring  high  moral  qualifications  in  all  Christian 
omcialB,  and  in  insisting  on  a  high  standard  of 

i'ustice  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  them, 
liven  more  is  it  the  germ  of  treatises  on  tlie 
qualifications  of  the  ministerial  office,  such  as  St. 
Chrysostom's  repi  Upavirrp ;  St.  Ambroae,  d« 
Officiii  Minittrorum  I  St.  Gregory,  d»  PaUoral\ 
Cunt, 

LimuTuu.— A  rvry  tun  aoooant  of  prarions  Utsntar*  wfll 
be  found  In  Holtmaan't  or  in  Mkngold'i  EinlMtung.  It  will  b* 
•ufflcient  here  to  mention  u  the  beat  modem  ■tstement*  of  the 
problema  connected  with  the  Epietle:  (1)  agatnit  the  Pauline 
kuthonhip,  Holtznuum,  Di»  Pattoralbri^t  (1880);  Ton  Sodea 
in  tile  Hand-Cammmtari  Hameck,  CArauWo^u,  L  pp.  480- 
4SS(1807);  Jaiicber,  BinUitung*,  pp.  1S6-1M(1M1);  UcaUIert^ 
Hidory  <a  Cltrittianitu  m  Ou  Apottolie  Agt,pp.  8860.  (Edlo. 
1S97) ;  Hoffatt,  Hittoriaal  XT,  pp.  666-563  (Edin.  1901X 

(2)  For  the  Pauline  authonhip,  Wela  In  Mejret'a  Conmentar 
mm  NT;  Rlgg^nbacb  in  the  Kvrzgtf,  Comm.  (aemi-Pauline); 
Zahn^inMtun^,  1.  pp.  898-489  (1897) ;  Sahnon,  Intnd.  to  A'  7,  c. 
xs.;  Findlaor't  Appendix  attached  to  the  tranalatlon  of  Sabatier^ 
Tht  ApottU  Paul  0881) ;  LtohUoot,  Biblical  Saay.  cha.  xi.  xU., 
and  Hort'B  Jvdaitlie  Chrittianity  and  Tht  CAriittan  Ecelttia. 

For  exegesla:  Theodore  o(  Uopeueetia  with  Swete'a  notas 
(Oambridn,  1882)  ia  indispenaable  aa  lepreaentlns  the  PMriatie 
Tiewa.  Aeodoretand  Ambtniaateraretenaanaaenaihle,  and 
St.  Chijnastom'a  homlliea  are  lUomlnatinr  and  edihrine.  Of 
modem  oommentatora  von  Soden  for  keen  penetntlOD.WeiaaaDd 
Rignnbach  tor  well-balanoed  Judgment,  are  pre  eminent,  and 
B.  P.  Liddon  tor  careful  analyait  and  Patriatio  llluitntiona 
08B7X  Ellioott,  Alford,  Wace  (in  the  Sptakxr'i  CmmtnUirf) 
are  caretui  and  learned;  Plummar  In  the  Bxpotitor't  BiU* 
intereating  and  augseativa;  J.  H.  Bernard  in  Comb.  Or.  Tmt. 
(1899)  and  A.  E.Humphre7a  in  Cam^.  iKM>/or5cAooif  (1897)  are 
excellent  achool  manuala ;  B.  F.  Uorton  in  the  Ceniurg  BibU 
(1901)  ia  intereating,  but  Inexact  and  inconaiatent.  Uaeful  notes 
on  apecial  venea  ndll  be  found  in  Weatcott-Uort,  IL  App.  p.  US, 
and  Field'a  Otium  Iftrvienm,  UL>  pp.  £03-214. 

W.  Lock. 
TIMOTHY,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO.— 

L  Hiatorical  SitaulOD  of  the  wiitar. 
a  Analjraia. 

Ui.  Liteniy  Dependenca. 
iv.  Situation  at  Epheaua. 

(a)  Fklae  Teaching. 

(t)  Cbunh  OrganUatioa. 
V.  AuUionhipk 
tL  Integritr* 
tU.  Value. 

L  Historical  Sititatiom.— St.  Paol  is  in  prisoa 
at  Rome,  bound  with  a  chain,  and  had  been  • 
prisoner  for  some  length  of  time(l*-'*->^2^).  lie 

nad  incurred  imprisonment  in  the  oanm  of  Christ 
.1")  as  an  apostle  and  teacher  of  the  gospel  (1" 
2'0) :  perhaps  some  definite  charge  of  miademean* 
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onr  had  been  made  against  him  {in  KOKovpyot,  2*; 
cf.  KaKoroiit,  1  P  2"  4*,  but  this  may  be  no  more 
than  a  simile).  But  the  place  and  oircnmatancea 
of  his  arrest  are  not  clear.  He  had  been_  tra- 
velling throDgh  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  with  a 
band  of  fellow-travellen  (cf.  Tit  3"  ol  iut'  iiuO 
wimtt),  including  Demas,  Crescens,  Titos,  Tychicus, 
Erastos,  and  Trophimns ;  apparently  he  had  been 
opposed  at  Troas  by  Alexander,  and  obliged  to 
leave  hastily  (4*  ") :  in  Asia  he  was  deserted  by 
those  to  whom  he  looked  for  support  (1") :  at 
Miletus  he  left  Trophimns  ill :  at  Corinth  Erastns 
stayed  behind :  the  rest  probably  moved  forward 
to  Nicopolls  (Tit  3") :  and  there,  or  perhaps  at 
Rome  itself,  he  may  have  been  arrested :  Demaa 
deserted  him  :  Crescens  was  despatched  to  Galatia 
(?Ganl):  Titus  to  Dalmatia:  Tychicus  to  Ephesns : 
and  when  he  writes  Luke  is  with  him  single-handed. 
An  Asiatic  Christian,  Onesiphorus,  had  found  him 
out,  though  with  difficulty,  had  cheered  his  loneli- 
ness, and  perhaps  was  enabled  to  better  his  condi- 
tion (1") ;  the  Koman  Christians  are  in  touch  with 
him,  and  he  is  able  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  from 
all  of  them(4").  Perhaps  his  trial  had  already  begun 
and  been  adjourned  (4'*- but  cf.  Zahn,  Eird.  \.  p. 
402,  and  Spitta,  Zur  Gesch.  det  U rchristentums,  i. 
pp.  35-SO,  who  make  out  a  good  case  for  referring 
this  to  his  trial  in  the  previous  imprisonment) :  at 
any  rate  he  regards  his  death  as  certain  and  as  not 
far  off  (4'-  •).  So  in  his  loneliness  he  wants  help, 
and  his  mind  turns  to  his  '  beloved  son '  Timothy, 
and  to  Mark,  to  whom  he  had  been  reconciled. 
Timothy  was  at  the  time  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor, 
— probaoly  at  Ephesus,  as  he  is  in  a  position  of 
authority,  where  he  has  to  teach  and  hand  on  his 
teaching,  cf.  l"  2^"  3'  4»-  ■»,— and  Paul  writes  to 
beg  him  to  oome,  and  to  come  quickly  before  the 
winter,  to  pick  up  Mark  by  the  way,  and  to  stop 
at  Troas  for  the  cloak  and  books  and  parchments 
left  there.  But  Timothy  was  of  a  timid  nature, 
and  the  journey  was  one  which  would  imply  peril, 
and  possibly  he  may  arrive  too  late  to  see  St.  Paul, 
or  may  have  to  face  death  himself ;  so  he  exhorts 
him  to  have  courage  and  to  provide  others  who  will 
be  able  to  teach  the  truth,  and  warns  him  against 
the  special  dangers  which  are  likely  to  beset  his 
teachmg.  The  interest  of  the  Epistle  oscillates 
between  St,  Paul's  desire  for  sympathy  and  bis 
wish  to  strengthen  Timothy's  hanoa  and  to  guard 
the  deposit  of  the  truth. 
iL  Analysis. 

V-*.  Oreeting. 

Tbanksgivliur  for  TbnotbT^  pasl  sSMtloa  and 
failh,  and  desire  to  eee  Mm  anln. 
A.  l<-2».  Exhoitatioii*  bwed  mainly  on  St.  Panl'a  poriUon. 
&  SIMS.  Exhortations  baaed  mainly  on  the  position  tt 
Timothy. 

A.  Exhortation  0)  to  stir  up  his  mlniatarial  gift  (•): 
remembering  the  nature  ot  the  Spirit  t^rm  tqr 
the  laying  on  ot  the  apostle's  hands  (>X 
(t)  to  be  bold  to  taoe  suffering  (>) : 

remembering  (a)  the  power  and  graoe  ot  Ood, 
which  has  oonquered  death  and  brought  lita 
and  immortality  to  light  (*■  "Oi 

(t)  the  example  ot  Paul  himssU,  who  has 
faced  suffering  with  perfect  trust  in 
Ood("-ul. 

(m  to  hold  fast  the  tmth  entrusted  to  htm  (Ul 

in  the  strength  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  (»X 
These  exhortations  an  enforced  by  an  appeal  to 
the  example  of  others : 

(a)  as  a  warning— the  disl^yaltgr  tl  tb* 

Asiatio  Chrbtians  G*X 
(6)  as  an  encouragement — tlM  boldness 
and  affection  and  Undly  help  ol 
Onesiphorus  P^i"). 
(M  to  bs  strong  In  the  power  ot  graoe  (21^ 
(tjto  commit  the  true  teaching  to  others  and 

secure  its  tradition  (S!*). 
(Qto  bs  ready  to  face  suflerlnK,— like  a  nobla 
soldier  (n,  which  implies  whole-hearted  ser- 
vice (*) ;  Uke  ao  athlete,  who  must  keep  the 
roles  ot  the  game  (■) ;  like  a  husbanaman, 
who  Isonly  rmraidcdU  be  toll  weU  (•-7): 
nmeinbering  (a)  tb*  goapal  o<  the  lUsen 


Christ,  which  has  enabled  Paul  himself  t( 
face  suffering  tor  the  elect's  sake  (^i°)i 
(fO  the  filthtul  saying— with  its  enooui^ 
agement  to  all  who  suffer  with  Christi 
and  its  warning  to  all  who  denj 
Him  ("■"). 

K  Bdiortations,  mainly  dealing  with  the  nature  ol 
the  teaching  to  be  given  by  Timothv — 
0)to  urge  Christians  to  avoid  idle  and  useless 
discussions 

(;Q  to  be  himself  a  true  worker,  rightly  teaching  the 
truth  and  avoiding  profane  babblings  0^  IB): 
lememlieting  that  (a)  such  discussions  lead  to 
impiety  and  spread  quickly  to  ths  ruin  ot 
faith  (li-KO. 

(t)  whereas  Ood's  foundation  rests  upon 
His  knowledge  ot  His  own,  and  tbeii 
abstention  from  iniquity  O*). 
(4  in  ever}-  bouse  there  are  good  and  bad 
vessels,  and  a  man  must  cleanse  him- 
self from  evil  to  be  a  good  vessel  C' 
(0  to  avoid  youthful  passions,  and  to  aim  at  tlia 

trae  spiritual  qualities 
(4)  to  avoid  foolish  investigations  (I') : 

for  they  cause  strife,  and  hinder  the  true  diar- 
acter  and  patient  hopeful  work  ot  the 
servant  of  ths  Lord 
(6)  to  avoid  false  teachers :  tor, 

(a)  there  lies  in  the  future  a  great  growth 
of  empty  profession  ot  Christianity 
oombinM  with  selfishness  and  a  low 
standard  of  morality  (S^-*). 
(f)  this  will  be  ministered  to  by  false  and 
vain  teachers,  deluding  their  votaries 
and  opposing  the  truth,  like  Jannes 
and  Jambres,  who  will,  however,  be 
soon  exposed  (>->X 
(Q  to  abide  loyally  by  his  past  teaching : 

remembering  (a)  their  past  oommon  experience 
of  suffering,  and  ot  God's  protection  from  it 

(lO-llV 

0>)  that  suffering  is  •  universal  law  tor 
Christians 

(e)  that  deceivers  will  grow  worse  O*). 

fo)  the  teachers  from  whom  he  has  leamt 
even  from  childhood  the  real  spiritual 
value  and  purpose  ot  all  Scripture 

(1«.17). 

to  tnlffl  his  whole  duty,  ss  an  evangelist,  with 

patience,  sobriety,  and  courage  (il-^ : 
remembering  (a)  that  people  will  grow  im- 
patient of  sound  teaching  *). 

(i)  that  Paul  himself  u  paning :  his  work 
is  done :  he  can  only  look  forward  to 
the  crown  of  righteousness  7). 
(«)  that  that  crown  will  be  given  to  all 
who  love  the  Lord's  ^ipearing  O. 
4MI,  Personal  messages. 

Appeal  to  Timothy  to  come  quickly,  because  of 
^ul's  loneliness  (a-io):  to  bring  Mark  also  01), 
and  to  stop  afTroas  for  his  oloak  and  books  (1^: 
to  avoid  Alexander  G*-  "X 
Bemlnder  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  bad  pro- 
tected him  in  tile  past  in  spite  of  men's  dewroon, 
and  trust  in  Him  for  the  future  O*-"). 
Special  greetings  to  and  from  individuals  (l*-*!), 
with  further  account  of  his  fellow-travellers 
and  a  renewed  appeal  to  oome  soon. 
m.  Final  Salutation  to  Timotby  and  to  tbOM  with  him. 

With  tiie  exception  of  the  last  word  the  Epistle 
is  a  personal  letter  throughout,  and  was  probably 
never  intended  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  Churcn 
under  Timothy's  care.  The  note  in  27  emphasizes 
this  esoteric  character. 

iiL  LiTEKABY  Defbmdence.— The  Epistle  is  so 
personal  and  so  little  argumentative  that  there  is 
little  direct  quotation  in  it,  even  from  the  OT,  the 
importance  of  which  is  so  strongly  insisted  upon 
(3'*'").  The  alluuons  to  it  are  subconscious  and 
secondary.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  writer  was  without  his  boolcs 
and  parchments  {i'*) ;  yet  his  mind  is  thoroughly 
steeped  in  it  Nn  W,  Is  28>*  lie  behind  2",  but 
mediated  through  Christ's  saying  in  Mt  **,  Lk 
13'*-*' :  Wis  IIP  lies  behind  perhaps  mediated 
through  So  0"  :  P8  62"  U  adapted  in  4>«:  Ps  22«-« 
colours  the  whole  language  and  thought  of  4>*- " ; 
and  perhaps  Is  42*'*  affects  the  descnptioa  of  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  in  2**-**. 

Jewish  tradition — ^whether  written  or  unwritten 
is  uncertain  (cf.  Thackeray,  Relation  tf  St.  FtuU 
to  Contemporary  J«witk  Thought,  pp.  S16-882) — ^if 
quoted  in  3*-*. 
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One  '  faithful  saying '  is  quoted  in  2"'>*,  poeriblv 
k  fragment  of  a  Christian  hymn  based  on  Ko  6*  8", 
Mt  Lk  12»  (cf.  CGT,  adloc.y.  the  *  seals '  in  2» 
while  based  on  the  OT,  were  probably  already  stereo- 
typed as  Christian  watchwords:  2^  reads  like  a 
reminiscence  of  some  early  form  of  creed  (cf. 
Bum,  Introduction  to  the  Creedt,  pp.  27-30) :  4>'* 
is  perhaps  a  quotation  from  some  Christian  pro- 
phet (cf.  Jude  ") :  4'  from  some  dYpa^of  of  the 
Lord  (cf.  Resvh.  Agrapha,  p.  253) :  4**  recalls  the 
end  of  the  Lord  s  Prayer. 

There  are  many  parallelisms .  with  the  earlier 
Pauline  Epistles. 


iw  of.  Bo  lac. 

V  „  Bosu. 

V  „  Roll*.  Kph4>. 

lU  „  ITIST. 
IM  „  Ro8U. 
8*«  „  10oB» 


ZU.I«af.Bo«i8r. 
V    „  Tltl>. 

men. 
ntv*. 


V 


Of  all  these  passages  Ph  l*  2'*,  1  Ti  2*  6"  alone 
suggest  a  conscious  literary  imitation ;  and  they  are 
equally  consistent,  if  not  more  oonsistent,  witn  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  the  entirely  independent 
utterances  of  the  same  writer.  The  correspond- 
ences with  the  Acts  are  mainly  with  the  speeches 
of  St  Panl  there  ( 1',  cf .  Ac  23>  24" ;  4»,  cf .  Ac  20»'), 
but  they  are  not  close  enough  to  be  extracts ;  and  if 
they  need  any  explanation,  it  is  very  possible  that 
St.  Luke  was  preparing  the  Acts  at  this  time. 

iv.  Situation  impukd  at  Ephesc8(T).  —  (a) 
False  Teachers. — The  wamingagainst  false  teachers 
is  less  prominent  than  in  1  Tim.  or  Titus :  they 
are  in  tne  background,  and  their  features  are  seen 
with  less  distinctness ;  yet,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
descried,  they  may  be  identified  as  the  same  as 
there.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  to  '  strive 
about  words'  (2"),  to  indulge  in  'profane  bab- 
blings' (2^*),  in  '  foolish  and  ignorant  questionings' 
(2"),  in  '  fables'  (4*) ;  they  are  '  corrupted  in  mind' 
(3'),  unspiritual  (2"),  tenoing  to  a  low  standard  of 
morality  (2") :  attracting  «lly  women  by  profes- 
sions 01  knowledge,  yet  nnaUe  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  it  (3*- ').  Tnese  tendencies  will  increase 
hereafter  (3'  ir  iaxiraa  iuUpeut,  perhaps  an  applica- 
tion of  some  previons  prophecy ;  perhaps  little 
more  than  'hereafter,'  cf.  Pr  31"),  but  within 
Timothy's  own  lifetime  (3*  inra/rphtov,  4*^).  In  all 
these  pomts  they  resemble  the  tetM^ers  of  1  Tim.  and 
Titus.  There  are,  howeyer,  two  distinctive  traits. 
(1)  They  are  (3**),  i.e.  either,  loosely,  'se- 

ducers' (AV),  'impostors'  (RV) :  or,  more  exactly, 
'  magicians,' '  jugglers,'  carrying  on,  even  in  their 
professed  Christianity,  the  old  Jewish  sorcery  or 
the  magical  formohe  of  the  'Ephesian  letters,' 
akin  to  Simon  Magus,  Elymas,  the  sons  of  Sceva, 
or  those  who  practised  '  curious  arts '  at  Ephesus. 
The  analogy  of  Jannes  and  Jambies  (3*)  makes  it 
probable  that  the  more  exact  sense  is  right. 

(2)  Two  of  them,  Hymenieus  and  Philetns, 
taught  definitely  that '  the  resurrection  is  already 
past.'  Such  an  assertion  mnst  have  sprung  from 
a  low  view  of  matter,  shrinking  from  belief  in  a 
literal  resurrection  of  the  Ixxfy,  and  rithtr  (a) 
asserting  that  the  only  reeorrection  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  tne  spirit  to  newness  of  life  in  baptism — a 
view  which  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the 
difBcttlties  about  the  resurrection  in  1  Co  16,  and 
may  have  been  based  on  a  misrepresentation  of 
St.  Paul's  own  teaching^  (Ro  6'),  and  which  was  a 
common  tenet  in  Unostic  teaching  (cf.  Iren.  L  23, 
iL  31 ;  Tert.  de  Beturr,  10,  de  Pratcript.  S;  Jnstin, 
Dial.  80 ;  Polyc.  c  7 ;  2  Clem.  Rom.  9),  but  would 
also  find  sympathy  in  Jewish  thought ;  or  (6) 
asserting  that  a  man  only  rose  and  lived  again  in 
his  posterity,  an  explanation  which  is  found  in 
Acta  Thecla  14,  luUtt  <rt  tiSifyiuf  1p>  Xtyu  oSm 


Tixrou  —  a  view  which  would  be  akin  to  earliel 
Jewish  thought,  but  is  a  less  natural  perversion  of 
any  Christian  theory  (see  Zahn,  Einl.  l  p.  486). 

"rhere  is,  then,  nothing  to  dissociate  the  teachers 
of  this  Epistle  from  those  of  1  Tim.  and  Tit.;  and 
the  importance  laid  on  the  true  spiritual  purposes 
of  the  OT,  as  well  as  the  ad  hominem  appeal  tc 
the  Jewish  Haggada  (3"-  *),  make  it  probable  that 
they  were  perverting  the  spiritual  value  of  the 
UT  by  the  introduction  of  worthless  RabUnia 
legends  and  speculations. 

[b]  Church  Organization. — On  this  there  is  little 
stress  and  few  details  of  it.  Timothy  represents 
St.  Panl ;  he  is  to  uphold  the  deposit,  the  teacliing 
received  from  Paul,  Paul's  gospel  (!"■  "  2*-  •  3"-  ") ; 
he  is  to  Kuide  the  teaching  of  others  (2"'-)>  to 
exercise  cuscipline  (4').  He  has  received  a  spiritual 
qualification  for  his  task  conferred  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  St  Paul's  hands  (1*,  but  see  1  Timothy)  s 
his  task  is  described  as  a  twjcm/Ui,  he  himself  as  aa 
tiayytKurHit :  he  is  being  summoned  away  for  a 
special  visit  to  St  Paul,  but  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  he  will  return  (3'"*  4*^).  Meanwhile  he  is  to 
secure  a  sure  succession  for  St  Paul's  teaching  by 
entrusting  it  to  others,  who  will  be  able  to  hand 
it  on  in  uieir  turn  to  others  (2*).  The  suggestion 
of  this  Epistle,  in  contrast  to  that  of  I  Tim.,  is 
distinctly  against  the  idea  that  Timothy  was  a 
temporary  delegate,  and  favours  the  theory  that 
he  held  a  permanent  office  and  a  permanent 
localisation  of  the  office. 

V.  Authorship.— The  external  evidence  for  the 
Pauline  authorship  is  much  the  same  as  that  for 
1  Timothy,  save  that  the  allusions  to  its  language 
in  writers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  2nd  cent  are 
less  unequivocal.  It  was  possibly  known  by 
Ignatius,  more  probably  by  Polycarp  (c.  6  =  2", 
c.  9  =  4'"),  but  the  conscious  borrowing  from  the 
Epistle  is  not  certain  in  either  writer.  This  differ- 
ence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more 
private  letter  than  1  Timothy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intrinsic  evidence  ol 
genuineness  is  much  stronger  than  in  1  Tim.  or  in 
Titus.  Positively,  there  are  personal  touches 
throughout ;  negatively,  there  is  less  to  be  urged 
against  the  genuineness.  The  picture  of  Timothy 
as  young,  timid,  afl'ectionato,  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
is  known  of  him  elsewhere :  the  allusiona  in  l"*"  2'* 
4i*-i«.  i»-n  begj.  the  ete,mp  of  truth,  giving  a  picture 
of  desertion  and  cowardice  in  some  Christians 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  invented,  and  they 
are  independent  of  the  Acts  and  of  all  other  known 
sources.  So  wth  regard  to  the  writer ;  in  char- 
acter— the  siTection  for  his  fellow-workers,  the 
gratitude  for  Idndneas,  the  sensitiveness  to  deser- 
tion (cf.  2  Cor.),  the  prayer  for  those  who  have 
deserted  him,  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  mission,  the  appeal  to  his  own  teaching  and 
his  own  sufferings,  the  self-sacrifice  for  the  elect's 
sake,  the  assurance  of  the  Lord's  protection  and  of 
the  reward  which  he  shall  receive  at  the  last  day ; 
in  method  of  teaching — the  loyalty  to  Judaism 
(l»=Ph  3»),  the  value  attached  to  the  OT  (3'«-  ", 
cf.  Ro  15'),  the  use  of  Jewish  traditions  (4*),  the 
masculine  contempt  for  trivialities  of  argument 
(2'*) ;  in  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  taught— the 
stress  on  God's  pnriwse  and  grace,  on  the  conquest 
of  death,  on  the  risen  Chnst  as  the  inspirer  of 
oonfidence,  on  the  need  of  suffering  and  of  courage, 
on  tlie  moral  tests  of  faith, — all  these  point  dearly 
to  St  PauL  There  is  no  objection,  on  the  side  of 
Church  organization  or  of  tne  dootrines  assailed, 
to  be  raised  against  his  authorship.  The  "light 
distrust  of  Timothy's  courage  and  conduct  (I'S**) 
may  surprise  us,  bnt  they  would  be  more  surpris- 
ing in  a  forger :  the  repetition  to  him  of  the  names 
of  his  mother  and  grandmother  (I*)  are  indeed  nn- 
necessary,  but  very  natural  in  aa  old  man  recalling 
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his  old  converts;  the  assertion  of  hia  apostleship 
1 1")  is  natural  to  one  who  is  enforcing  the  duty  of 
lo^al  adherence  to  his  teaching :  the  vague  gener- 
ahties  about  the  false  teaching  and  the  absence  of 
controversial  argument  in  refutation  of  them  are 
natural  in  writing  to  one  who  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  reference  to  the  persecutions  in 
Antioch,  looninm,  and  Lystra  onCy  (3"),  is  expli- 
cable, as  tney  were  the  hrst  which  Timothy  had 
witnesaed,  and  is  very  like  that  in  2  Co  ll"-". 
The  only  ground  of  suspicion  lies  in  the  style — 
partly  in  the  large  number  of  dira{  Xeyi/uya  (44 
in  this  Epistle  alone :  d&Xcur,  iKol/iut,  ixpar^t, 
ira^urvptu',  drdXuru,  irar/i^ir,  itia-if'6x'"'t  iyt(i- 
xixot,  ArtiraLrxwTKn,  iir/jiitpos,  iirriSiaTieta0<u,  irtd- 
Stvrm,  iiroTfiwtaSiu,  iprw,  d^\dya8ot,  piKrion, 
Tdyypou'i^  yint,  ywaiicipimi,  SetXia,  fxSijKot,  fKey/iit, 
Mirtu),  trani-pBuatt,  iviavptita/,  Btiirrtvam,.  Kara- 

TtfuKbs,  ipBvToiisty,  vwrourffcu,  TfayiuiTla,  VTparoXaytu>, 
vvrKOKOwaOftr,  aiMpfananit,  ^\i>uis,  ^CKavrot,  ^Xi)- 
Sarot,  0tXi#eoi,  x'^i"^t  XP'i"/'ot«  one  of  which, 
however,  suggests  a  later  date),  and  more  de- 
finitely, in  tne  many  words  or  phrases — either 
Latinisms  (x^ipu'  fx^t  ^  oItUw]  or  half-stereo- 
typed formnlas  (ko^o^  avrtUhfnt,  icaOapi  xapSla, 
Myrunt  iXijSflat,  rapaOiiKri,  iytalferret  X&yoi,  ii 
iyttttuniffa  SiSarKoKla,  rurrAt  i  \iyot,  /S^i^Xoi  mo- 
^umiax,  4  tuipSKm)  vaytt,  i  roS  0toO  irffpuros, 
i  nOii  a/i£v)— whidh  8uc^;eet  a  different  writer  at  a 
rather  later  stage  of  Cmristianity.  With  regard  to 
these  the  suggestions  urged  on  1  Tim.  wul  hold 
good,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  felt  that,  if  they 
stood  alone,  they  would  not  be  so  striking  as  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  1  Tim.  and  Titus.  They 
would  be  souroely  a  aerioos  objection  to  this 
Epistle,  on  the  hypothesis  that  those  were  later 
imitations  of  this. 

The  difficulty  of  inserting  the  historical  situation 
ia  the  time  covered  by  the  Acts,  or  of  placing 
tSe  date  of  the  Epistle  in  the  first  Soman  im- 
prisonment, seems  insuperable,  and,  if  it  is  genuine, 
it  presupposes  alaterimprisonment(cf.  ITimothy). 

vi.  Integrity.  —  The  MSS  supply  no  hint  of 
interpolation  or  of  '  contamination '  in  the  Epistle, 
neither  does  any  internal  necessity  require  such  an 
hypothesis.  But  there  are  certain  facts  which 
have  not  unnaturally  raised  doubts  about  the 
integrity.  Thus  (1)  the  Epistle  varies  between 
two  main  purposes,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
contradiction  between  them.  The  greater  part  is 
an  instruction  to  Timothy  about  his  teaching  at 
Ephesus,  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  he  will 
remain  there ;  the  latter  part  summons  him  to 
leave  and  join  the  writer.  These  two  purposes  are 
obviously  capable  of  being  combined,  and  the 
appeals  m  ens.  1  and  2  may  naturally  be  inter- 
preted '  show  courage  by  coming  to  join  me  in  my 
prison,' '  entrust  your  teaching  to  others  in  your 
own  absence  or  in  the  prospect  of  your  own  death ' : 
but  this  ia  not  said,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  face  of  4*. 

(2)  Again,  sections  of  the  Epistle  are  personal 
and  distinctly  Pauline  throughout ;  while  others 
(2"-3')  consist  of  vague  generalities,  consistent 
with  Pauline  authorship,  but  not  demanding  it. 

(3)  There  are  some  apparent  contradictions,  e.g. 
V  as  contrasted  with  2"  (but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily spoken  of  the  same  persons,  and,  while  8* 
tefers  to  external  success,  2"  refers  mainly  to 
internal  dejgeneracy) :  again,  4"  as  contrasted  with 
4"  (but  Lake  may  have  been  St.  Paul's  only 
attendant  in  prison.  Enbulns  and  the  others  Roman 
Christians  who  haa  access  to  him  from  outside). 

(4)  The  construction  of  the  opening  sentence  is 
difficult,  and  has  sngcested  that  it  has  been  care- 
lessly reconstructed  from  some  earlier  form ;  but 
it*  aifficulty  doea  not  go  beyond  that  of  many 


Pauline  paragraphs.  Again,  1"""  is  easily  separ- 
able from  the  surronndm^  context,  and  its  con* 
nexion  with  it  is  not  at  hrst  sight  obvious:  yet 
there  is  a  real  connexion  (see  the  analysis),  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  position  will  remain  on  any 
theory  of  construction. 

These  facts  have  given  rise  to  attempts  of  two 
kinds  to  resnlve  the  Epistle  into  separate  parts. 

(1)  It  consists  of  two,  or  possibly  more,  letters 
by  St.  Paul  himself,  wluch  have  been  accidentally 
combined.  In  this  case  l'-4*  with,  perliaps,  4"-" 
and  might  fonq  one  letter,  written  from  the 
Roman  imprisonment,  and  4*-''  with  4**  will  be  a 
second  letter,  perhaps  written  earlier,  at  the  time 
of  the  imprisonment  in  Ceesarea  (Clemen),  or  even 
later  in  the  Roman  imprisonment.  This  theory 
meets  many  difficulties,  would  imply  very  little 
dislocation  of  MSS,  aal  very  possibly  has  an 
analogy  in  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

(2)  It  consists  of  genuine  iragments  of  Pauline 
letters,  worked  up  into  one  whole  by  some  later 
writer,  say  of  the  time  of  Domitian  (dlemen),  with 
the  object  of  strengthening  Christians  in  the  face 
of  persecution,  and  securing  the  tradition  of  apos- 
tolic doctrine  against  innovating  tendencies.  We 
mieht  then  have  (a)  4«'  "-  i»-2i- a  short  letter, 
calling  Timotliy  to  rejoin  him,  written  at  some 
time  in  the  third  mlwionary  journey  (McGiffert, 
Bartlet);  (6)  l»-2»  3'«-4«  and  4'«->»  a  letter  of 
encouragement  to  Timothy,  written  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  imprisonment;  (e)  2><-3*  the  addition 
of  the  ultimate  redactor.  Further  and  more  de- 
tailed suggestions  of  the  possibility  of  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  found  in  Clemen  {Die  Einheitlichkeit 
der  Paul.  Brie/e,  pp.  142-156);  McGiflert  (T/ui 
Apostolic  Age,  pp.  404-414);  Mofiatt  (The  His- 
torical New  Testament,  pp.  700-704).  But  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  treating;  any  part  of  the 
Epistle  as  un-Pauline :  the  theones  of  interweaving 
of  document  with  document  are  too  intricate  to  be 
probable,  and  no  one  theory  has  commanded  any- 
tliing  like  a  common  assent.  Jiilicher  (Einieitung', 
pp.  155, 156)  entirely  rejects  the  theory,  because  of 
the  unity  of  each  of  the  Pastoral  Epistlcii,  and 
regards  them  throughout  as  purely  inventions 
attributed  to  the  apostle. 

vii.  Value. — The  importance  of  the  Epistle  ia 
not  great  on  doctrinal  or  ecclesiatitical  grounds : 
doctrinally,  indeed,  it  adds  the  fullest  statement 
of  the  inspiration  of  theQX-and  of  its  primary 
value  to  a  Christian  teaclier  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  NT  :  it  probably^bears  witness  to  tb6  practice 
of  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  to  the  dead  (1"),  and  it 
shows  the  power  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Risen  Christ  to  support  a  Christian  in  the  face  of 
death :  ecclesiastically,  it  shows  the  value  attached 
to  the  imposition  of  the  apostle's  hands,  and  to  a 
succession  of  ministers  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
tradition  of  sound  teaching;  but  none  of  uiese 
points  are  peculiar  to  this  Epistle.  Ite  real  value 
u  historical  and  personal.  Assuming  the  Pauline 
authorship,  it  is  the  chief  source  of  evidence  for 
Paul's  life  after  the  close  of  the  Acts,  supporting  the 
theory  of  a  second  imprisonment,  giving  detaus  of 
the  last  trial,  implying  further  missionary  work  to 
the  east,  and  possibly  to  the  west  (4'°)  of  Rome, 
testifying  to  his  reconciliation  with  John  Mark, 
and  giving  glimpses  of  some  of  his  Mends,  who 
are  not  known  to  us  from  other  sources.  On  the 
non-Pauline  authorship,  its  witness  to  these  his- 
toric facts  may  be  trusted,  and  it  would  also  be 
a  witness  to  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  thought 
in  Pauline  Churohes  at  the  end  of  the  1st  or 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  But  its  main  interest 
is  one  of  character,  and  two  portraits  emerge 
from  it  (1)  The  portrait  of  the  ideal  Christian 
minister.  He  is,  like  Christ  Himself,  to  re- 
produce the  features  of  Isaiah's  ideal  of  'Th« 
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Serrant  of  the  Lord,'  patient,  gentle,  hopeful, 
interceding  (2**) :  he  ia  to  be  God's  man.  His  loyal 
liegeman  (3") ;  like  a  soldier,  unentangled  with 
civil  duties  (2*') ;  like  an  athlete,  obeying  loyally 
the  rules  of  the  contest  (2*) ;  like  a  hus^mdman, 
toiling  hard,  and,  if  so,  earning  his  reward  (2*); 
like  a  tradesman,  honestly  cutting  out  his  goods 
(2"  ?) ;  like  a  fisherman,  trying  to  catch  back  those 
who  have  been  caught  by  tne  devil  (2^  ?) :  he  needs 
courage,  gentleness  in  nice  of  opposition,  willing- 
ness to  face  suifering,  hopefulness  for  those  who 
have  gone  wrong ;  he  is  to  oe  serviceable  [evxpnirros, 
4"),  thoroughly  equipped  for  every  good  work  (3"), 
to  keep  himself  free  from  moral  evil  (2''°),  to  re- 
kindle the  grace  given  by  ordination,  remembering 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  a  spirit  of  love  and  power 
and  discipline  (P).  In  teaching,  he  is  to  avoid  idle 
xpeculations  and  restless  innovations,  to  be  loyal 
to  the  truth,  to  be  long-suffering  and  yet  bold  in 
rebuke;  the  remembrance  of  the  Risen  Christ  is 
to  be  ever  before  him ;  and  he  is  to  take  for  his 
standard  of  life  and  teaching  (a)  the  facts  of  the 
apostle's  life  (3>*),  {b)  the  outline  of  the  apostle's 
teaching,  (e)  the  OT  Scriptures,  which  are  not 
only  aUe  .to  make  him  wise  onto  salvation,  but 
also  to  guide  him  in  his  discipline  of  others. 

(2)  The  portrait  of  the  Christian  minister,  with 
his  work  done,  facing  death  (of.  1  John  and 
2  Fetor).  He  acquiesces  gladly  in  the  present, 
but  his  eyes  are  turned  mainly  to  the  past  or  to 
the  future.  He  recalls  the  way  in  which  he  from 
his  youth,  and  his  ancestors  before  him,  have 
worshipped  God  (I*) :  he  dwells  on  God's  power 
(!'•  "  2'  4")  as  having  protected  him  in  all  past 
dangers  (3"),  as  communicated  to  himself  (4"),  and 
yet  independent  of  himself— God  may  imprison  His 
preachers,  but  His  word  is  never  fettered  (2") :  he 
reviews  Ma  whole  coarse,  he  has  no  doubt  of  his 
reward ;  and  so  he  looks  into  the  future,  he  antici- 
pates the  false  teaching  that  will  arise  (3'),  he 
warns  against  it,  he  provides  for  a  succession  of 
teachers  to  whom  the  truth  can  be  entrusted  (2*) : 
he  strengthens  his  favourito  son  for  his  task :  he 
is  snre  that  God  will  protect  him  from  every  evil 
work  that  may  meet  him  in  this  life,  and  he  looks 
beyond  the  grave :  he  sees  God's  sure  foundation 
firmly  standing  (2**) :  he  sees  God  protecting  the 
teaching  which  he  has  handed  back  to  His  care 
(1") :  he  sees  God  rewarding  evil-doers  according 
to  their  work  (4**) :  he  sees  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
eternal  glory,  life  and  immortality ;  he  sees  the 
coming  in  brightness  {irUpatitta)  of  the  Righteous 
Judge,  and  the  crown  of  righteousness  given  to 
him  and  to  all  who  have  lov^  that  coming  (4°). 

The  Epistle  is  the  letter  of  a  good  shepherd  who 
is  laying  down  bis  life  for  his  sheep  to  one  whom 
he  is  training  to  be  also  a  good  shepherd  and  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  is  inspired  by 
the  remembrance  of  '  the  Good  Shepherd '  who  had 
laid  down  His  life  and  risen  from  the  grave. 

Lm&ATumm. — For  the  literature  cL  1  Timothy  end  Tltoa. 

W.  Lock. 

TIN  (Vnf  bldhU)  was  known  as  an  alloy  with 
copper  at  least  as  early  as  1600  B.O.  in  Egypt,  and 
probably  before  2000  B.C.  in  Europe.  It  was  also 
prepared  pure  in  Egypt  at  least  by  1400  B.C. 
The  source  of  it  is  much  debated.  Banca,  Spain, 
and  Britain  have  all  been  proposed.  That  it 
appears  as  an  alloy  earlier  in  Europe  than  in 
Egypt  shows  that  it  was  European ;  and  the 
nearest  source  of  it  to  the  early  bronze  lands  of 
Europe  is  in  the  tin  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony. 
Fin  (Gr.  nurcrtTcaoi)  in  the  literal  sense  is  mentioned 
in  Nu  31**  (P)  along  with  brass,  iron,  and  lead,  and 
along  with  the  same  metals  is  used  fig.  of  Israel  in 
Ezk  22>*  (cf.  ▼.") ;  and  it  appears  in  £zk  27"  along 
with  silver,  iron,  and  lead,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce brought  to  Tyre  from  Tarshisb.   In  Is  1" 


'  alloy '  would  be  a  better  rendering  than  '  b  a.'  Ia 
Zee  4"  Sn^n  plummet.  See  further  under 
Mines,  Mining.       W.  M.  Fundebs  Petrie. 

TIPHSAH  (ncif|i='  the  ford ').— The  name  of  tow 
places. 

1.  {Oatf/i ;  Thaphaa)  The  northern  limit  of  Solo- 
mon's dominions  west  of  the  Euphrates — the 
southern  limit  being  Gaza  (1  K  4'').  It  is  identi- 
fied by  nearly  all  commentetors  with  Thapsacua, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Belik.  Tiphsah  was  the 
lowest  ford  across  the  Euphrates,  and  the  point 
at  which  Cyrus  the  younger  forded  the  river,  the 
water  being  breast-nigh  (Xen.  Anab.  l.  iv.  11). 
At  the  same  place  Danus  crossed  before  and  after 
Issus,  and  Alexander  crossed  in  pursuit,  on  two 
bridges  (Arrian,  iii.  7).  Tiphsah  was  the  most 
importent  crossing-place  in  the  middle  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  one  of  the  great  commercial 
routes  Between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  the 
time  of  Xenuphon  it  was  great  and  prosperous, 
and  it  is  mentioned  later  as  the  point  at  which 
river-borne  goods  from  the  lower  Euphrates  were 
landed  and  shipped.  Under  the  Seleucids  it  was 
called  Amphipolit.  The  town  was  at  or  near 
Kaldt  Dwse,  about  eight  miles  below  Mukine 
(Peters,  Nippur). 

2.  (B  etfxrd,  A  Oaipi  [t.e.  nyvi  Tirzah] ;  T/utpsa) 
A  town,  apparently  near  Tirzah,  which  was  token 
by  Menabem  after  he  had  dispossessed  Shallum 
and  seized  the  throne  (2  K  15").  Josephus  {Ant. 
IX.  xL  I)  writes  the  name  Ga^d  as  if  it  were 
Thapsacus.  Thenius  suggests  that  the  name  was 
origmally  written  Tappuah  (cf.  Luc.  Ta^W).  The 
site  is  unknown.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TIRAS  (D-J'ti ;  Beipdt,  Luc.  Oipds).  —  A  son  of 
Japheth,  Gn  10*  [P],  1  Ch  1'.  Ethnologically,  the 
name  should  probably  be  identified  with  the 
Turusha,  a  seafaring  people  mentioned  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions  of  the  I3th  cent.,  the  Ivpcrirol  of 
the  Greeks  (so  Ed.  Meyer  [Gesch.  d.  Alterthumt, 
L  260],  followed  by  Dillm.,  Holzinger,  Gunkel, 
et  al.).  Jensen  (Theol.  Ltzta.  1899,  3,  col.  70) 
makes  it=Tar8US ;  W.  Max  MUller  {Orient.  Ltttg. 
Aug.  1900,  col.  290)  tokes  it  as  a  doublet  of  Tarshisb 
of  V.*,  which  he  identifies  with  Turs,  t.«.  the  land 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Italy.  There  are  the  strongest 
objections  to  the  view  of  Josephus  {Ant.  I.  vL  1), 
Jerome  (on  Gn  10*),  and  the  Targg.,  that  Tirat= 
the  Thradana.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

TIIUlTHITES(D'iiin(> ;  BA'Apyaeitlii,  Luc.  QapaStt). 
— A  family  of  scribes  that  dwelt  at  Jabez,  1  Ch 
2".  The  passage  is  very  obscure.  See  Shimbath- 
iTES,  and  cf.  Genealogy,  toL  iL  p.  128*,  and 
Wellh.  (ie&«rUi^,  30ff. 

TIRE. — The  Eng.  word  '  tire,'  which  occurs  as  « 
8ub8t.  =  headdress  in  Is  3",  Ezk  24"  *',  Jth  10«  18», 
is  simply  an  aphetic  form  of  '  attire ' ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  'tier'  or  'tiara,'  though  its 
special  application  to  tiie  dress  for  the  head  is  per- 
haps due  to  such  a  fancifnl  connexion.  Cf.  Adainis, 
IIFeter,  70, '  They  metamorphose  their  heads,  as  if 
they  were  ashamed  of  the  head  of  God's  making, 

groud  of  the  tire-woman's.    Sometimes  one  tire  u 
aif  the  husband's  rent-day ' ;  also  Spenser,  FQ  U. 
ix.  19— 

'  Ber  vellow  golden  bean 
Wm  trimly  woven,  end  in  treeees  wrought, 
No  other  are  ihe  on  her  heed  did  weue. 
But  crowned  with  a  gerUuid  ol  sweete  rcriwa' 

The  verb '  to  tire '  is  used  more  generally  ^diesib 
adorn,  as  1 P  3'  Tind.,  '  For  after  tnis  maner  in  the 
olde  tyme  dyd  the  holy  wemen  which  tmsted  in 
God,  tyer  them  selves,  and  were  obedient  to  theii 
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hnabandes ' ;  though  its  only  occurrence  in  AV 
has  title  sense  of  attiring  the  head,  2  K  9""  And  she 
painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked 
out  at  a  window.'  The  Heb.  verb  in  this  last  pas- 
sage is  3<Q*n,  lit.  to  make  a  tMng  good,  right,  beautiful 
(LXX  dyaSurew) ;  of.  its  use  in  Ex  30''  (of  trimming 
a  lamp)  and  Hos  lO*  (of  erecting  goodljmoffebahs). 
The  nouns  rendered  '  tire'  are — 1.  nij?  Ezk  24"- 
This  word  prob.  denotes  a  tiara  or  turban  of  an 
omate  character.  Its  other  occnrrences  are  Ex  39"^, 
Ezk  44 (both  of  the  headdress  of  the  priests),  Is  3*> 
(worn  by  fashionable  ladies)  61'*  **  (in  the  last  the 
bridegroom  'makes  his  headdress  priestly,'  in  alln- 
sion  to  the  splendonr  of,  or  the  special  way  of 
folding,  the  priestly  tnrban  [unless,  with  Marti,  et 
al.,  we  r«ui  p?;  for  |d;'J)-  2.  o'ivp  Is  Z".  See 
CRESCSNT8.    3.  lUrpa,  Jth  IC  16'. 

J.  Hastings. 

TIRHAKAH  (nB-rjn),  king  of  Cush  (Bapd  [so  B  in 
2  Kings ;  A  Oapaxi,  which  is  read  also  by  B  in 
Isaiah ;  Luc.  BapOdx]  pcuriXtit  IMibicm),  marched 
out  from  Egypt  against  Sennacherib  daring  the 
expedition  of  the  latter  against  Jadsea,  in  the  reign 
of  I^ezekiah  (2  K  19*,  Is  37'),  immediately  before 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  in  the  night 
by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Libnah.  Herodotus 
(ii.  141)  relates  that  Sethos  or  Sethon,  king  of 
Egypt  and  priest  of  Hepluestus,  obtained  the  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  from  his  god, 
who  at  night-time  sent  a  host  of  field  mice  into  the 
invaders'  camp  at  Pelosinm.  The  mice  devoored 
the  bow-strings  and  harness,  and  left  the  foe  help- 
less. '  Sethon '  seems  to  be  simply  the  title  of  the 
priest  of  '  Hephsestxis,'  t.«.  Ptah  of  Memphis  (see 
Gritfith,  Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of  Memphis,  p. 
8),  and  this  title  is  hardly  compatible  with  that  of 
king.  If  Sennacherib's  expedition  be  that  of  B.C. 
701,— the  only  expedition  to  these  parts  recorded  in 
his  annals  (see  art.  Senmachebib), — it  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  reign  of  TirhaJ^ah,  which 
be";an  in  691.  This  evidence  combined  points  to  the 
following  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the  episode: 
Tirha^ah,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Ethiopian- 
Egyptian  throne,  was  governor  of  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  at  its  capital,  Memphis,  he  was  high  pnest 
of  Ptah  when  Sennacherib  threatened  invasion 
(Griffith,  I.e.  p.  10).  After  some  signal  and  unex- 
pected disaster  on  the  frontier  of  Palestine  or  Egypt, 
Sennacherib  was  compelled  to  retreat  hastily. 

To  return  to  facts :  Sennacherib  died  in  B.C.  682. 
TirhaVah  (Egyp.  THRQ),  who  was  the  last  king  but 
one  of  the  25tb  (Ethiopian)  Dynasty, — foondnl  by 
Shabaka,— began  to  reign  in  691.  His  monuments 
are  found  at  Gebel  Barkal  in  Kubia,  as  well  as 
throughout  Egypt.  In  Egyptian  documents  Tir- 
hal^h  is  entitlea  '  Pharaoh  ;  but,  though  probably 
long  resident  in  Egypt  before  ascending  the  throne 
(Schaefer,  Aegyp.  Ztsehr.  1900,  61),  he  was  essenti- 
ally an  Ethiopian,  and  was  for  some  time  excluded 
from  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians.  Outside  Egypt, 
doubtless,  he  was  known  as  '  king  of  Cush.'  After 
sustaining  several  attacks,  Taharqa  (Assyr.  Tarku) 
was  driven  out  of  Egypt  in  670  by  Esarhaddon,  who 
plundered  Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  divided  the 
government  among  20  rulers  —  chiefly  native  — 
tributary  to  Assyria.  This  arrangement  was  of 
short  duration.  Tirhakah  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Egypt  after  Esarhaddon  had  withdrawn,  and 
Esarhaddon  was  on  his  way  to  punish  the  Egyp- 
tian revolt  when  he  died  in  Nov.  669  (Johns  in  Enc. 
Bibl.  s.v.  '  Esarhaddon ').  The  first  expedition  of 
his  successor,  Assnrbanipal,  was  against  Egypt.  It 
was  on  a  great  scale,  and  overwhelmed  both  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt.  Tirhakah  fled  from  Memphis  to 
Thebes,  and  m>m  Thebes  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  at 
once  commenced  intriguing  with  the  princes  of  the 
Delta.  Theplotwasfrustrated,  and  soon  afterwards 
Tirhat^ah  dud.  He  was  sucoeeded  by  Tanut-Amon 


(Assyr.  Tandamane),  who  recovered  Egypt,  but 
was  driven  out  by  Assurbanipal  in  the  last  Assyrian 
expedition  ever  made  against  that  country. 

F.  Ll.  Gbiffith. 
TIBHAHIH  (njinai  B  Oapd/i,  A  Qapxri,  Luo. 
0apcuird).  —  A  SOU  of  Caleb  hj  his  concubine, 
Maacah,  1  Ch  2". 

TIRIA  (tTVf,  but  Baer  xpn ;  B  om.,  A  Oiipui,  Luo. 
'Eepid).—A  son  of  Jehallelel,  1  Ch  4". 

TIRSHATHA  (MiH>^w).— The  word  occurs  in  five 
places ;  the  LXX  omits  it  altogether  in  Neh  8*  10* ; 
reads  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  a  late  corrector 
'Affo/xraM  in  Neh  7™ ;  and  in  Ezr  2»,  Neh  7" 
fluctuates  between  A  'kBtpaaei,  B  'ABt/xrcui,  and 
'A<repaa8i.  The  term  occurs  also  under  the  dis- 
guised form  of  Attharias  in  1  Es  5*  and  of  Atthar- 
ates  in  1  Es  9<*  (cf.  vol.  L  p.  203).  That  the  word 
is  the  name  of  an  oCBce,  is  indicated  by  the  constant 
presence  of  the  article ;  but  Ewald's  (HI,  Eng.  tr. 
V.  87)  ooniecture  of  the  high-shrievalty  is  not  happy. 
The  word  is  genuine  Persian,  a  modified  form  of  a 
hypothetical  Uld  Pers.  tarsdta  (cf.  J.  Scheftelowitz, 
Arisches  imAT,  p.  93), of  which '  his  reverence'  in  its 
literal  sense  and  not  in  its  ecclesiastical  usage  may 
be  taken  as  a  dose  modem  e<iuivalent.  In  Neh 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  Persian  term  is  substituted 
the  Semitic  hq^o  (see  Governor),  which  is  the  titie  of 
the  prefect  or  viceroy,  with  both  civU  and  military 
functions,  of  a  provmce  or  stnaller  district  under 
either  Assyrian  or  Persian  rule.  The  appointment 
was  made  directly  by  the  king  ;  and  when  for  any 
reason  such  an  official  was  sent  on  special  service, 
his  relation  to  the  chief  of  the  province  was  not 
always  clearly  defined,  and  friction  and  jealousy 
followed  (Ezr  5^  to  6"*).  The  title  is  derived  from 
the  Assyrian  pahli,  through  the  Babylonian  pahat 
(see  Delitzsch,  Heb.  Lang,  in  Light  of  Assyr. 
Research,  pp.  12,  13 ;  Schrader,  COT  i.  175,  176), 
and  is  neither  post-exilic  nor  Persian  in  its  origin. 
Its  use  dates  from  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  con- 
tinued into  the  Talmudio  period,  when  the  term 
was  used  as  equivalent  to  dmepett  {Bikkurim, 
iii.  3).  On  the  whole  the  Tirshatha  appears  to 
have  been  a  royal  commissioner  or  plenipotentiary, 
invested  with  the  full  powers  of  a  satrap  or  viceroy, 
and  employed  on  a  special  mission  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  his  appointment  ceased. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

TIRZAH  (nnii,  e^pcrii).— 1.  Mentioned  Jos  12x  aa 
one  of  the  31  places  whose  kings  Joshua  smote. 
Tirzah  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  Jeroboam 
I.,  presumably  of  his  son  Nadab,  and  certainly  of 
the  three  adventurers,  BaAsha,  Elah,  and  Zimri 
(1  K  14"  15*^  "  16»-  '•»•«').  In  1  K  14"  the  reading 
of  the  LXX  (A)  is  Zaptpd,  %.».  Zereda,  Jeroboam's 
birthplace.  Baasha  was  buried  at  Tirzah  ( 1  K  16*), 
probably  Elah  also,  as  it  was  there  he  was  slain 
while  drinking  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  officers 
(v."-).  The  Omrides  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Samaria  (w."*- but  Tirzah  retamed  its 
importance  probably  as  a  fortress,  as  it  was  there 
[if  MT  be  correct,  but  cf.  LXX  and  Buhl,  p.  247] 
that  Menahem  gathered  a  force  to  attack  Shallum 
(2  K  16><).   After  this  Tirzah  drops  out  of  history. 

In  Ca  6*  the  Shulammite  is  declared  to  be 
beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem.  The 
Heb.  custom  of  per8onif3ring  cities  as  women  robe 
this  comparison  of  the  strangeness  it  would  else 
have  for  us.  It  mav  be  the  glory  and  prestige  of 
the  capital  that  lea  to  the  simile,  quite  as  much 
as  the  circumstance  that  Tirzah  had  a  reputation 
for  beauty,  or  that  it  occupied  a  site  renowned  for 
its  loveliness.* 

*  Neither  LXX  nor  Tnlgato  take  TIraJi  here  u  ft  propel 
name.  A  deilTation  trom  tUf},  to  MigU,  Is  implied  in  theil 
rendering*  (fittmim,  stiavUi. 
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The  rite  of  Tirzah  has  not  yet  been  recoveied 
beyond  doubt.  Teiasir,  a  fortress  on  the  hi^h  road 
from  Shechem  to  Bethslian  at  its  junction  with  the 
Abel-mebolah  road  (see  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  355), 
seems  too  far  north  to  suit  2  K  15",  and  generally 
farther  north  than  Jeroboam  wonld  be  likely  to 
fix  his  home.  Robinson  (BMP*  in.  302 f.)  suggests 
the  identification  of  Tirzah  with  TuUmah,  a  town 
on  a  hill  not  far  north  of  Mt.  Ebal,  which  agrees 
with  the  portion  asrigned  to  Therta  by  Brocajdua 
(Descriptio,  viL),  3  le&gnea  east  of  Samaria.  A. 
Socin  in  Baedeker's  Fat,  and  Svr.  accepts  this 
identification;  but  Buhl  (GAP  203)  is  inclined 
to  identify  Tirzah  with  tne  modem  ef-Jtre,  the 
Tirathana  of  Jos.  [Ant.  XTm.  It.  1)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gerizim. 

a.  One  of  the  fire  daughters  of  Zelophehad  whose 
case  decided  woman's  rights  in  property  amonc 
the  Jews.  The  order  of  their  names  (Nu  26"  27* 
36",  Jos  17*,  all  P)  differs  in  36»  from  that  of  the 
other  lists,  and  Heb.  and  T.XX  do  not  agree. 

A.  S.  AOLEN. 

TISHBITE.— See  Elijah,  toL  L  p.  687 ;  and  cf. 
Ed.  KOnig  in  SsgMU.  Time*,  ziL  (1901)  383. 

TISHSI  (Month).— See  Tmx. 

TITIHS.— A  Greek  word  (T(«)<r&m),  mythol(^cal 
in  its  history  and  meanine,  used  in  the  LXX  in 
translating  the  term  '  valley  of  Rephaim '  in  2  S 
6"- It  IS  also  used  in  Judith  (18'),  in  the  en- 
oomium  npon  the  heroine — 

'For  their  mighty  one  fell  not  by  roung  men. 
Neither  did  eons  of  Titui  nnite  Dim, 
Nor  tall  giants  Ml  opoD  him ; 
Bat  Jodith,'  ate. 

These  passages  are  principally  interesting  as 
showing  now  tne  Hellenistic  Jews  who  translated 
the  OT,  and  who  wrote  Judith,  connected  in  thought 
the  rlphd'tm  of  their  scriptures  with  the  dim  and 
mighty  figures  of  the  Greek  mythological  legends. 
See  Rephaih,  Giant.  W.  J.  Bkecher. 

TITHE  (ntwp,  Secdni).— The  payment  of  tithe 
is  a  practice  DOth  ancient  and  widespread,  being 
foona  among  many  peoples,  Semitic  and  non- 
Semitic.  The  choice  of  a  tenth  as  the  portion  due 
to  God  was  dictated  by  obvious  considerations. 
The  history  of  the  tithe  in  Israel  is  in  many  respects 
obscure.  In  the  strange,  and  probably  late,  docn- 
ment,  Gn  14,  we  read  that  Aoraham  paid  tithes 
of  the  spoil  to  Melchi^edek ;  and  Jacob  at  Bethel 
makes  a  conditional  vow  to  pay  God  a  tenth  of  all 
that  He  gives  to  him  (Gn  28"  E).  But  these  narra- 
tives cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  for  patriarchal 
times.  The  latter  is  one  of  several  which  carry 
back  the  practice  of  the  narrator's  own  time  to  an 
origin  in  the  patriarchal  a^e,  and  is  illustrated  by 
Am  4',  which  shows  that  tithes  were  paid  at  some 
of  the  N.  Isr.  sanctuaries  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II.  (see  Driver,  ad  loc.).  It  is  accordingly  remark- 
able that  no  reference  is  make  to  tithes  in  the 
Bk  of  the  Covenant.  This  is  usually  explained  on 
the  theory  that  the  tithes  were  originally  identical 
with  the  first-fruits,  and  that  the  need  of  more 
strictly  defining  the  amount  that  should  be  paid, 
led,  in  the  later  legislation,  to  the  use  of  the  term 
which  had  already  been  emploved  in  the  N.  Isr. 
aanctnaiies.  W.  R.  Smith,  on  tne  contrary,  thinks 
that  the  tithe  was  a  fixed  tribute,  comparatively 
modem  in  its  origin.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
tribute  took  the  form  of  first-fruits,  which  were  a 
prirate  offering.  When  this  was  no  longer  adequate 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  more  elaborate  cmtus, 
the  tithe  was  charged  as  a  fixed  burden  on  Isiid. 
We  know  from  1  S  8"  that  a  tithe  was  paid  to  the 
king,  and,  if  he  devoted  this  to  the  support  of  the 
royal  sanctuaries,  the  tranw'tiwn  to  a  tithe  paid  by 


the  farmers  directly  to  the  sanctuaries  ia  readily 
accounted  for.  Unlike  the  first-fruits,  the  tithe 
was  used  to  provide  the  public  banquets  at  sacret 
festivals  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  SS*  245-254).  The 
later  legislation  and  practice  were  as  follows : — 

(a)  In  Deuteronomy. — In  W"-"  it  is  enacted  that 
each  year  the  produce  of  the  soil  should  be  tithed, 
and  the  tithe  taken  to  the  central  sanctuary  and 
there  eaten  ;  or,  if  this  be  inconvenient  by  reason  of 
distance,  it  may  be  turned  into  money,  which  must 
be  spent  on  a  sacrificial  banquet  at  the  central 
sanctuary.  To  this  the  Levite,  since  he  has  no 
portion,  u  to  be  invited.  It  must  be  noticed  that 
the  tithe  is  not  used  for  public  feasting,  but  is  to 
be  consumed  by  the  farmer  and  his  nonsehold. 
This  regulation  may  be  a  reform  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  earlier  times  the  ruling  classes,  while  not 
furnishing  the  provisions  for  the  feast,  secured  the 
best  for  themselveB.  Further,  Uie  tithe  is  not  used 
for  the  support  of  the  priesthood  or  the  temple 
services.  Tne  Levite  has  a  moral  claim  to  a  share 
in  the  banquet,  but  it  rests  with  the  farmer  him- 
self whether  this  is  recognized.  In  the  following 
verses  [li^  and  in  26"-"  it  is  enacted  that  every 
third  year,  caJled  the  year  of  tithing,  all  the  tithe 
shall  be  laid  up  in  the  towns  and  distributed  to  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  Deuteronomy  does  not 
contemplate  two  tithes, — one  to  be  consumed  each 
year,  including  the  third,  at  the  central  sanctuary, 
and  the  other  to  be  levied  for  charity  every  third 
year, — but  rather  a  different  destination  for  the 
same  tithe,  so  that  in  the  third  year  it  shall  be  kept 
at  home  and  devoted  exclusively  to  chari^.  The 
origin  of  this  regulation  is  perhaps  to  be  fonnd  ui 
the  abolition  of  the  old  public  banquets,  and  con- 
sequent necessity  that  some  other  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  poor.  Since  there  would  be  no 
tithe  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  when  the  land  lay 
fallow,  the  year  of  tithing  would  probablv  coincide 
with  the  third  and  sixth  years  in  each  cycle  of  seven 
years.  The  question  remains  whether  the  tithe  in 
Deuteronomy  is  to  be  identified  with  the  first-fruits. 
In  favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
is  not  probable  that  a  double  tribute  should  be 
exacted  from  the  crops,  and  that  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  law  of  first-fruits  with  that  of  tithes 
in  Dt  26''"  shows  that  the  two  are  really  identical. 
The  basket  of  first-fruits  presented  to  the  priest 
must  be  assumed  in  that  case  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
first-fruits  taken  from  the  tithe.  "The  command 
to  '  rejoice  in  all  the  ^ood  which  J*  thy  God  hath 
given  unto  thee,'  implies  that  a  feast  followed  the 
presentation  of  the  basket  of  first-fruits,  and  this 
would  correspond  to  the  banquet  on  the  tithe 
enjoined  14"""".  The  introduction  of  the  term 
'  tithe '  wiU  then  have  been  due  to  the  necessity  of 
fixing  with  precirion  the  amount  of  the  first-f  niita. 
On  the  other  hand,  18*  ordains  that  the  first-fruita 
shall  be  given  to  the  priest,  but  this  was  certainly 
not  the  case  with  the  tithe.  And  the  feast  referred 
to  in  26"  may  not  have  been  a  feast  on  the  first- 
fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two 
views,  but  it  seems  safer  on  account  of  18*  (which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  regarded  as  probably 
later)  to  distinguish  between  the  tithe  and  the 
first-fmita.  The  objection  based  on  the  improba- 
bility that  a  double  tribute  would  be  exacted,  falls 
to  the  ground  if  the  fitat-fruits  consisted  merely  of 
the  basket  of  fmit,  etc.,  presented  at  the  central 
sanctuary. 

(6)  In  the  Priestly  Code  (P).— In  the  lenslation 
of  Ezelciel,  which  forms  the  transition  to  P,  there 
is  no  law  as  to  tithes.  P  exhibits  a  great  advance 
on  the  earlier  regulations.  Accordmg  to  Nu  18" 
'  all  the  tithe  in  Israel '  is  given  to  tne  tribe  of 
Levi  '  for  an  inheritance.'  The  Levitea  are  in  their 
torn  to  give  a  tenth  of  this  ('  a  tithe  of  the  tithe') 
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to  the  priests  ('a  heave-offering  to  Aaron  the 
priest,'  Nu  IS""").  The  origin  of  thb  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  an  extension  of  the  chanty  tithe 
enjoined  in  Deuteronomy,  which  is  now  devoted  to 
the  Levites  exclusively,  and  used  for  this  purpose, 
not  once  in  three  years,  but  every  year.  Lv  27*'' " 
ordains  that,  if  the  tithe  is  redeemed,  one-fifth  of 
the  value  shall  be  added.  It  is  generallv  agreed 
that  a  tithe  of  cattle  is  not  contemplated,  but  only 
of  agricultural  produce.  ItistrueUiatinLTSn^*' 
catble  are  included,  and  rules  are  given  as  to  the 
selection,  and  to  prevent  any  exchange.  But  this 
law  stands  by  itself,  it  is  not  referred  to  in  Neh 
ion.  w  i2«  13«.  II,  and  is  first  mentioned  2  Ch  31'- ». 
It  is  probably  a  later  addition  inserted  between 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  the  Chronicler. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Priestly  Code  with  those  of  Deuter- 
onomy. It  has  been  supposed  that  Deuteronomy 
refers  to  a  second  tithe  distinct  from  that  in  P  and 
to  be  levied  on  the  nine-tenths  remaining  after  the 
tithe  to  the  Levites  had  been  deducted.  Against 
this  the  following  considerations  are  decisive.  No 
hint  is  given  in  Denteronomy  that  such  a  second 
tithe  is  spoken  of,  nor  can  such  an  interpretation 
be  fairlv  put  on  the  passaee,  for  a  reference  to  the 
assumea  first  tithe  wonld  have  been  necessary. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  a  tax  of  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  produce  should  be  imposed  on  the 
farmers.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  the  Levites  should 
participate  in  the  second  tithe  because,  like  the 
poor  and  defenceless,  they  were  dependent  on 
charity,  if  they  were  in  possession  of  a  tithe  already 
made  over  to  them.  And,  lastly,  the  language  of 
Nu  18"  '  unto  the  children  of  Levi,  behold,  I  have 
given  all  the  tithe' in  Israel  for  an  inheritance,' 
utterly  excludes  any  tithe  which  was  devoted,  as 
the  Deuteronomic  tithe,  to  other  purposes.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  explanation  is  that  the  regulations 
belong  to  different  stages  of  legislation. 

(c)  In  later  Jwtaim. — Two  tithes  were  levied 
— one  for  the  Levites  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  P,  the  other  to  be  consumed  by  the  offerer  in 
accordemce  with  that  of  D.  The  tithe  was  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  income  of  the  Levites. 
The  Mishna  laid  down  this  rule:  'Everything 
which  may  be  nsed  as  food,  and  is  cnltivated  and 
grows  out  of  Uie  earth,  is  liable  to  tithe '  iSfaaseroth 
1.  1).  The  Pharisees  evinced  their  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  Law  by  oSisring  tithes  of  ^mint, 
anise,  and  cnmmin'  (Mt23°).  The  second  tithe 
was  of  course  consumed  by  the  offerer,  and  with 
it  the  tithe  of  cattle  was  usually  reckoned,  though 
Philo  apparently  includes  it  in  tiie  perquisites  of 
the  priests.  If  the  second  tithe  was  converted 
into  money,  one-fifth  of  the  value  had  to  be  added ; 
and  the  money  could  be  spent  only  on  food,  drink, 
and  ointment  necessary  tor  the  saorifioial  feast. 
The  charity  tithe  (  or  '  third  tithe'}  was  levied  for 
the  poor  every  third  year, 

LrrKKATURa.— Nowuk.  Bib.  ArcMoL  IL  Z67-i59 ;  Wellhwuen, 
Pnlegom.  pp.  166-158 ;  Driver,  Dmk  pp.  1«6-178 ;  W.  B. 
Smith,  BSiw  W^iSi ;  ScbOrMr,  BJP  n.!  181. 

A.  S.  Peaks. 
TITLE  OH  CBOSS.— It  was  customary  in  the 
Roman  empire,  when  a  criminal  was  going  to 
execution,  for  a  board  (called  aarlt),  on  which  the 
ground  of  condemnation  (airia,  eauta)  was  written, 
to  be  carried  before  him  or  hung  round  his  neck — 
the  inscription  being  known  as  tUtUtu  (6r.  rtrXof). 
Instances  of  this  custom  will  be  found  in  Snet. 
Cali^.  82  —  'prmcedente  titulo  qui  eautam  patus 
indtcaret,'  Vomit.  10 ;  Eusebius,  HE  I  (see 
Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  359).  All  four  evangelists 
mention  that  the  costom  was  observed  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ,  though  they  describe  the 
title  as  a£Sxed  to  the  cross,  without  raferring  to  its 
being  carried  on  the  way  to  Golgotha.  They  have 


various  styles  of  indicating  it.  As  usual,  St. 
Mark's  description  is  the  fullest.  He  calls  it 
■  the  superscription  of  his  accusation '  (4  i*'yp<Kt>h 
Tijt  atrlas  airoS,  Mk  IS'') ;  in  the  First  Gospel  it  is 
'  his  accusation '  (aMar  airoS,  Mt  27*^) ;  and  in 
the  Third  it  is  simply  '  a  superscription '  {iTiypa<fiii, 
Lk  23").  The  Fourth  Gospel  calls  it  by  the 
technical  name  (WrXot),  and  states  that  it  was 
written  in  three  languages— Hebrew  (t.e.  Aramaic, 
the  language  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine),  Latin  (the 
official  language),  and  Greek  (the  language  cur- 
rent throughout  the  East),  Jn  19"-  *>.  The  four 
Gospels  also  vary  in  their  statements  of  the  words 
of  the  title,  viz.: — 
Mk='The  king  of  the  Jews'  {i  peuriStAt  rHw 
'lovSalav). 

Mts:'  This  is  Jesus  the  king  of  the  Jews'  (oSrit 
iarar  'Ijiaovt  6  pa<ri\eis  rur  'lovSalar). 

Lks'This  is  the  king  of  the  Jews'  (i /SacriXei)* 
Twi"  'louialui'  oSrot). 

Jn  at  <  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  king  of  the  Jews' 
('IVTous  6  Sa^apaZot  6  fianXedt  rue 
'lovSaluf). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  was  the 
original  form  of  words.  The  instance  from  the 
Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  where 
the  mwrtyr's  name  is  given  (o&r6t  iaru'  'ArraXot 
i  Xpimarit,  Kusebius,  BE  v.  1),  would  suggest  (1) 
that  Mt  and  Lk  are  right  in  giving  the  word  '  this ' 
(o(rot),  and  (2)  that  Mt  aad  Jn  are  right  in  giving 
the  name—'  Jesus.'  Since  Mt  is  the  only  Gospel 
that  has  both  the  forms  found  in  the  passage  cited 
from  Eusebius,  the  preference  seems  to  lie  with  the 
phrase  as  given  in  that  Gospel.  But  then  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  form  of  words  was 
used  in  all  cases,  or  that  the  Letter  of  the  Churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons  gives  it  with  verbal  accuracy. 
Moreover,  it  may  have  been  variously  phrased  m 
the  three  languages.  The  following  arrangement 
has  been  suggested  :— 


oyroc  ecTiN  iHroyc  o  B&ciAeYC  tcon  ioyAaimn- 
REX  JUDAEORUM. 


(See  Geikie,  Life  and  Word*  qf  Christ,  oh.  Ixiii. 
note  e). 

The  variations  are  quite  immaterial.  In  all 
four  accounts  the  essential  words  are  the  same. 
The  title  describes  Jesus  as  '  King  of  the  Jews.' 
It  makes  no  mention  of  sedition  or  usurpation  ; 
the  phrase  is  absolute.  Plainly,  it  was  a  sarcastic 
expression ;  bat  it  was  perceived  at  once  that  the 
pomt  of  the  sarcasm  was  against  the  Jews  rather 
than  against  their  Victim.  This  is  shown  by  St. 
John,  who  narrates  how  the  chief  priests  requested 
Pilate  to  change  the  title  to  '  He  said,  I  am  king 
of  the  Jews,'  and  how  Pilate  haughtily  refused  to 
alter  what  he  had  written  (Jn  19'>- "). 

TITTLB.— The  Eng.  word  'tittle'* is  simply  a 
various  spelling  of  'title.'  One  of  the  uses  of 
'  title '  (after  Lat.  titulus  in  late  use,  and  Fr.  title) 
was  to  denote  the  stroke  above  em  abridged  word. 
It  was  thence  used  for  any  trifling  stroke  or  mark 
which  distingnished  one  letter  from  another,  and 
was  chosen  by  Wyclif  and  Tindale  to  truulate 
the  Gr.  xepaia  (%VH  xepia,  see  vol.  iL  App.  p.  151) 
in  its  only  occurrences  Mt  5",  Lk  16'.  Ail  the 
Eng.  VSS  up  to  and  including  AV  (1611),  except 
the  Rhemish,  spell  the  word  with  one  t.  So 
Tindale  in  his  address  to  the  Reader,  Pentateuch 
(Mombert's  Reprint,  p.  S),  'For  they  which  in 
tymes  paste  were  wont  to  loke  on  no  more  scrip' 
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ture  then  they  fonnde  in  their  dnne  or  loch  like 
develysh  doctryne,  have  yet  now  so  narowlye  loked 
on  my  translation,  that  there  is  not  so  moch  as 
one  I  therin  if  it  lacke  a  tytle  over  his  hed,  bat 
they  have  noted  it,  and  nombre  it  nnto  the 
ignorant  people  for  an  heresye.'  But,  in  qaoting 
Mt  5"  three  pages  later,  be  spells  the  word  '  tittle? 

The  Gr.  lupia  (lit.  'little  horn')  was  nsed  by 
grammarians  to  denote  the  Gr.  accents  and  any 
■mall  stroke  distinguishing  one  Heb.  letter  from 
another,  as  a  from  a.  On  the  importance  attached 
to  these  marks  by  the  Babbins  see  Lightfoot  on 
Mt  5>*  (vol.  xL  p.  eo  £).  J.  HASTiMas. 

TITDB  (Ttrot).— A  oompanion  of  St  Paul,  who 
is  always  mentioned  by  nim  with  great  affection 
and  confidence,  yet  whose  name  appears  but  on 
rare  occasions  in  the  Epistles  and  never  in  the 
Acte.  On  account  of  this  silence  of  the  Acts  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Titns  is  the  second  name 
of  some  one  of  St.  Paul's  companions  who  are 
mentioned  there,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  him  with  Timothy,  with  Silas,  and  with 
Titus  (or  Titius)  Justus  (Ac  IS*) ;  but  none  of  these 
conjectures  has  met  with  acceptance  (cf.  Zahn,  Ein- 
leitung,  L  pp.  149, 190 ;  Holtzmann,  Pastoralbriefe, 
p.  81).  The  name  is  Latin,  but,  as  with  PaxU,  this 

J troves  little :  bis  birthplace  is  unknown  ;  later 
egends  place  it  in  Crete ;  St.  Chrysostom  in  Ciorinth ; 
and  the  Acts  of  Thecia  (c  2)  speak  of  him  as  living 
with  Onesiphoms  at  Iconinm  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  there.  All  that  can  be  said  for 
certain  is  that  he  was  a  Gentile  (Gal  2^),  probably 
converted  by  St.  Paul  himself  (yrrialv  t4kiiip.  Tit  1*), 
and  living  at  Antioch  fourteen  years  after  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  when  the  dispute  arose  about 
the  drcumciaon  of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  time 
Paul  took  him  with  him  to  Jerusalem :  there  an 
attempt  was  made  to  compel  him  to  be  circnm- 
cised ;  St.  Paul  resisted  the  compulsion,  and  prob- 
ably Titus  was  never  circnmcised,  though  the 
amoignity  of  St.  Paul's  words  leave*  it  just 
possiole  that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  voluntary 
concession  on  St.  Paul's  part  (cf.  Lightfoot  on 
Gal  2>-* ;  Hort,  Judaistie  Christianity,  pp.  76-83). 

Titus  remained  St  Paul's  companion,  oeing  per- 
haps with  him  when  he  wrote  Galatians  [may  i  <rdr 
4iioi  (2^)  mean  '  who  is  with  me  still '  ?  cf .  oi  iriv  iful 
of  1^,  l3Ut  not  mentioned  again  until  the  time  of 
the  incidenta  which  caused  the  writing  of  1  and  2 
Corinthians.  At  this  time  he  paid  two,  if  not 
three,  visits  to  Corinth. — (a)  In  the  vear  before 
the  writing  of  2  Cor.  (dri  ripvm,  8")  be  went  at 
Paul's  reauest  (2  Co  12>*)  with  one  other  brother 
to  Corintn,  perhaps  carrying  1  Cor.  with  him, 
perhaps  also  authorized  to  explain  the  method  of 
the  collection  for  the  saints  alluded  to  in  1  Co 
I6>-*:  at  any  rate  he  did  organize  it,  and  that 
on  a  religions  basis  {rpotr/jpiaTv,  2  Co  S*),  and 
returned  to  St.  Paul  with  news  of  the  zeal  shown 
in  the  matter  at  Corinth.— (i)  Probably  after  he 
had  left  Corinth  there  arose  some  serious  opposi- 
tion to  St.  Paul  there ;  perhaps  Timothy  was  in- 
sulted, and  set  at  nought  [cf.  2  Corinthians  and 
Paitl],  and  Titus,  who  was  already  known  there, 
was  despatched  from  Ephesus  to  deal  with  the 
crisis,  carrying  the  letter  referred  to  in  2  Co 
2  and  7.  St.  Paul  had  often  boasted  to  Titus  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  Corinthian  converts  (2  Co  7")  j 
but  he  was  afraid  now  lest  his  boast  would  be 
proved  empty  :  he  waited,  restless  and  anxious  for 
the  return  of  Titns ;  he  expected  to  meet  him  at 
Troas,  but  Titus  did  not  appear ;  apparently,  the 
crisis  reouired  a  longer  time  than  Paul  had  ex- 
pected :  he  moved  on  to  Macedonia  ;  and  there 
Titus  arrived,  and  with  good  news.  The  majority 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  formally  punished 
the  offender :  they  had  received  Titns  with  fear 
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and  trembling :  they  had  shown  regret  ffx  theii 
previous  conduct,  indignation  against  the  offender, 
enthnsiasm  for  St.  Paul :  Pani's  bMtst  bad  been 
justilied  :  Titos  had  been  overjoyed :  St.  Paul  was 
comforted  (2"  7"-").— (c)  On  the  receipt  of  this 
news  Paul  wrote  2  Cor.  and  requested  Titus,  who 
gladly  accepted  the  request,  to  go,  accompanied  by 
two  other  orethren,  on  a  fresh  visit  to  Corintn 
and  to  complete  the  collection  for  the  saints. 
Titns  was  to  represent  the  apostle;  the  two 
brethren  represented  Chnrches,  probably  those  <rf 
Macedonia  (S**). 

The  next  reference  to  Titus  is  in  the  letter  to 
him.  This  implies  that  St.  Panl,  after  the  release 
from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment,  had  travelled 
with  Titus  in  the  East,  that  they  had  landed  at 
Crete  and  had  evangelized  several  towns  (rarA 
riXur,  1*),  but  that  St.  Paul  had  been  unable  to 
remain  longer,  and  had  therefore  left  Titus  behind 
to  appoint  presbyters  and  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church.  Titns  found  considerable 
opposition,  especially  from  tlie  Jews  ( l*"),  and  much 
tendency  to  insubordination,  and  possibly  had 
written  to  St.  Paul  to  report  this  and  to  ask  for 
his  advice(so  Zahn,  Einleituna,  L  p.  430).  Whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  St.  Paul  wrote  a  short  letter 
pressing  him  to  complete  the  organization,  to 
ordain  presbyters,  to  teach  sound  doctrine  and 
avoid  empty  disputations,  and  to  exercise  his 
authority  firmly.  The  letter  was  probably  sent 
by  Zenas  and  ApoUos  (3"),  and  'Titus  was  re- 
quested to  be  ready  to  leave  Crete  and  join  St. 
Paul  at  Nicopolis  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  a 
further  message  through  Artemas  or  Tychicoa 
(3").  Probably  it  was  thence  that  St.  Paul  de- 
spatched him  on  a  mission  to  Dalmatia  (2  Ti  4'*). 

A  comparison  of  1  Ti  3"  with  Tit  2"  perhapa 
suggests  that  Titus  was  older  than  Timothy,  and 
the  relations  of  the  two  with  the  difficulties  at 
Corinth  imply  that  he  was  the  stronger  man  (cf. 
1  Co  16U  with  2  Co  7").  He  volunteers  readUy 
for  a  delicate  task  (2  Co  8"),  is  fnll  of  affection 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  Corinthians  {ib.  7") ;  he 
is  eflective,  free  from  all  sordid  motives,  sharing 
St.  Paul's  spirit,  walking  in  his  steps  (12**),  his 
genuine  son  (Tit  1*),  his  brother  (2  Co  V*),  hia 
partner  and  feUow-helper  (8"). 

The  omission  of  his  name  in  the  Acts  is  scarcely 
remarkable  when  the  references  in  the  Epistles  are 
considered :  if  the  incident  of  Gal  2  is  to  oe  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Ac  IS,  he  is  alluded  to,  without 
name,  in  rmat  dXXovi  i(  adrHr  {v.') :  the  incidents  of 
1  and  2  Cor.  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  Acts :  and 
those  of  the  Epistle  to  Titos  and  of  2  Tim.  fall 
without  its  scope. 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  Titus,  the  Gentile, 
is  chiefly  employed  in  missions  to  the  mainly 
GentUe  Church  of  Corinth :  that  his  principal  work 
there  was  organizing  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
carrying  out  the  injunction  to  'remember  the 
poor,'  laid  npon  St.  Paul  in  his  presence  at  Jeru- 
salem (Gal  2") ;  and  that  at  Crete  be  finds  hia 
chief  opponents  among  those  of  the  drcnmcision, 
(Tit  V% 

Subsequent  Church  historians  treated  Titus  as 
bishop  of  Crete  and  living  a  celibate  life  to  an  old 
age  in  the  island  (Eusebius,  B£  IIL  iv.  6 ;  Const. 
Aposl.  viL  46 ;  pseudo-Ign.  cui  PhUad,  o.  3 ;  and 
for  fuller  details,  Lipsius,  Die  Apokryph.  Apottel- 
geschichte,  iL  2,  pp.  401-406).  An  interesting 
panegyric  on  him  is  found  in  the  works  of  Andrew 
of  Crete  (Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  vol.  97).  His  name  is 
given  still  to  chorches  in  Crete :  it  was  appealed 
to  as  a  battle-cry  in  the  struggles  of  the  Cretans 
with  the  Venetians ;  his  body  was  said  to  have 
been  retained  at  Gortyna  for  many  centuries  ;  the 
head  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians,  and  is 
still  preserved  at  St.  MarVs.   His  death  is  corn- 
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memorated  on  Jan.  4  in  the  Latin  Church,  on  Ang. 
2S  in  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Maronite  Churches 
{Acta  Sanctorum,  l  pp.  163,  104 }  Nillee,  KaUn- 
darimm  Uawmtle).  W.  Lock. 

TITUB,  EPISTLE  TO^ 

L  Historical  SItiutlon  of  tbaLrttai. 

li.  Analysis. 

UL  literary  Dependence. 

It.  Situation  at  OnU:  (a){alwtead>lnr ;  0)aqpmi»tian. 

T.  Authonblp, 
Ti.  Integrity. 
Tli.  Value. 

literature. 

L  Historical  Situatioh.— Paul  and  Titus  had 
been  together  in  Crete.  It  is  probable  that  they 
found  the  island  already  evangelized  before  their 
arrival  (cf.  Ac  2") ;  for  ov  the  time  this  letter  b 
written  whole  families  (1**"),  and  people  of  all 
classes  and  ages  (2*~"),  consisting  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  {V%  belong  to  the  Church.  Bat  the 
communities  were  unorganized,  and  there  were 
false  teachers.  St.  Paul  himself  began  to  com- 
plete the  organization ;  probably  meeting  with 
opposition  from  the  false  teachers  (3'°- "),  and  calling 
out  hearty  affection  from  others  (3*^  >*).  But  for 
some  reason  he  could  not  staj  to  finish  his  work, 
and  left  Titos  with  definite  mstmctions  to  com- 
plete it  (1*).  Time  elapsed  after  he  left,  bnt  ap- 
parently only  a  short  time,  before  this  letter  was 
written.  St.  Paul  was  moving  about  with  some 
of  bis  disciples  (3"), — perhaps  in  Macedonia  (if  we 
may  argue  from  the  likeness  to  1  Tim.), — intend- 
ing to  winter  at  Nicopolis.  Possibly  he  receiyed 
some  commanication  from  Titns,  reporting  progress 
at  Crete  (so  Zahn,  Einl.  L  p.  430 ;  but  nncon- 
vincingly).  More  likely,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  fact  that  Zenas  and  ApoUos  were  starting 
on  a  journey  which  would  take  them  past  Crete 
to  send  a  letter  to  Titus  in  order  to  prepare  him 
to  join  him  in  Nioopolis,  and  to  strengthen  him  to 
enforce  a  high  moral  standard  in  Crete,  in  spite  of 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  false  teachers. 

The  dates  both  of  the  visit  to  Crete  and  of  the 
composition  of  the  letter  are  uncertain.  The 
organization  of  the  Church  is  so  little  advanced 
that  it  might  easily  fall  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  Acts ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  visit  may 
be  that  of  Ac  27*  (ixvoO  XP^"),  and  that  this 
letter  was  written  early  in  the  Roman  imprison- 
ment (so  Bartlet,  Apottolie  Age,  p.  182) :  bat  Titos 
is  not  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  time  of 
Ac  27,  and  the  surest  indication  for  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  its  likeness  to  1  Tim. ;  so  that  probably 
both  the  visit  and  the  letter  fall  after  the  release 
from  the  Roman  imprisonment  [see  1  TuL]. 

iL  Akalysis. — 

l>-4.  Salutation  (with  tfvitX  emphad*  on  tha  wiltai^  own 

apoetlesiiip  and  on  tiie  oonuuon  faithi 
IMU.  Advice  to  Titus. 

A.  IM*.  Std  aj  amcitUing  vnptr  minittsra 

Beminder  of  Full's  past  instamotions  to  vppitalt  jnibj- 
tersC). 

Importance  of  litoh  moral  ebamoter  in  an  oraiwer  (|^*), 
that  he  may  (a)  strengthen  the  sound  taaoUng,  (i) 
refute  tlte  opponent*  of  it  (t). 

Description  of  these  opponents,  as  insulmrdinate,  quilv 
bling,  money-making,  caring  for  fables  and  oommand- 
ments  of  men,  forgetting  the  great  Christian  truth— 
*  All  thinjn  pure  to  the  purs,'— Inconsistent  and  worth- 
leas  (li"«5. 

B.  2L.S11.  SketehqftK»trmfeatuntt^th*Chriitionehar<ut0r 

vhieh  TUu*  <•  to  tnfora. 

(a)  Fat  ChriiHanM  among  thtmtelvn  (H-i*) ;  for  the  elder 
men  and  women,  (or  the  younger  women  and  men, 
for  Titus  himself,  and  for  daTes,— all  ar*  to  lire  a  life 
true  to  the  sound  teaching:  (1)  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  the  heathen  world  ardund  (a. a  id); 
(S)  l>eoause  the  saving  grace  of  Ood  and  Christ's  atone- 
ment have  trained  us  to  risa  abora  sin,  and  live  an 
attractive  life  G>-><)i 

«)Ar  ChriiHant  i»  rttoKon  to  Ms  rnOtr  mrU 

(■)subordinatiootoaatliocU7(i);  (fl  gantlaiw  to  all 


Beason— Ocd's  loving-kindness  to  ns  has  imlsed  oi  from 
the  old  heathen  kte  of  hatred  to  a  new  lite  of  right- 
eousness ;  so  that  believers  in  Ood  are  bound  to  set  an 
example  of  noble  and  useful  lives 

(a)  for  TUut  MmMff.—Ile  is  to  avoid  foolish  questionings 
O,  and  to  reject  from  the  Ohoreh  a  'heretio'  wfio 
refuses  to  listen  to  his  admonition  (l*' 

Pera<nial  message  about  his  own  movements  >*). 

Final  word  of  advice  to  those  who  obey  him  at  Crete  (l<)i 

SaluUtion  Ql). 

Like  1  Tim.,  it  is  essentially  a  private  letter  of 
instructions,  probably  never  intended  to  be  read 
aloud  in  the  churches  at  Crete,  though  a  word  of 

reeting  to  the  whole  Church  (or  possibly  only  to 

itas  and  his  helpers)  is  added  (3").  The  main 
stress  is  throughout  on  character,  on  a  useful 
froitfol  life,  as  the  outcome  of  a  wholesome  teach- 
ing ;  and  (as  in  1  Tim. )  each  section  culminates  in 
an  important  doctrinal  statement — 1"  2"""3*-',  the 
last  saying  being  called  '  faithful '  {wiarbt  A  Xiyot). 

iiL  LiTERABY  Depbmdence.  —  One  Christian 
saying  is  quoted  (rurrii  i  \iyof,  3'),  and  one  line  of 
Epimenides  (1").  The  OT  is  never  appealed  to  in 
direct  quotation,  but  its  language  is  consciously 
used  in  l"=Is  29"  (cf.  Mt  15»,  Mk  7',  Col  Z"),  ^ 
=  Is  52»  (of.  Ro  2M,  1  Ti  6>),  2"  =  P8  130»,  Dt  14',  cf. 
Ezk  37"  (cf.  1  P  2»),  3«= Jl  3'  (of.  Ac  2"- ") ;  aU  of 
them  passages  whidi  belong  to  the  common  stock 
of  early  Christian  writers,  and  half  of  which  are 
nsed  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Reminiscences  of  our  Lord's  teaching  may  be 
found  in  1"  ( =  Mk  7",  Lk  1 1«),  3«  ( =  Jn  3»),  3«>  ( =Mt 
18'*'"),  but  are  not  such  as  to  iinply  literary  de- 
pendence on  the  written  Gospels.  The  same  is  true 
of  points  of  similarity  with  1  Peter,  which  are  very 
slight:  l»-»=lP6i-«,  3>  =  1P2»,  3«=1P1K 
(But  see  Bigg,  International  Critical  Commentary 
on  1  and  S  Peter,  p.  21,  who  would  regard  1  Petw 
as  older  than  and  as  having  influenced  this  Epistle). 
There  are  more  verbal  points  of  contact  with  the 
earlier  Pauline  Epistles ;  cf. 

with  Ro  1>  18»-". 

1"    ..  H". 

2"    „    Gal  l<(f). 

3>     „    Ro  13'. 

3»     „    Eph  2»,  1  Co  6»-n. 

3*     „      „  2»5». 
Bat  they  all  suggest  the  same  mind  dealine  with 
the  same  subject  at  a  dillerent  time,  rather  uian  a 
different  writer  borrowing  from  litwature. 

The  relation  to  1  Tim.  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
to  2  Tim.  is  more  complex.  As  compared  with 
1  Tim.  the  purpose  is  the  same,  and  the  structure  is 
the  same ;  the  warning  against  false  teachers  form- 
ing a  framework  in  which  the  rules  about  organi- 
zation and  character  are  inserted ;  in  the  same 
way  each  section  culminates  in  a  doctrinal  nHma-T- 
There  is  also  verbal  similarity  of  a  marked  tTO». 
Cf.  Tit  l"withlTilf  «. 

„  1»     „     „  3',2Til». 
.,  2J-*    „     „  6^». 

M     ^  »»  »f     *  • 

"         W  **  0« 

f»   2        t>  »» 

„  2»     „      „  4"5»6«. 

„  3'      „  2Ti2»3»». 
3"  1' 

"  y  "  1  Ti  4'"6",  2  Ti  2»». 
In  nearlv  every  case  there  is  a  freshness  of  treat- 
ment which  is  against  the  theory  of  deliberate 
borrowing;  even  in  I*'*,  the  most  continuous 
instance  of  similarity,  there  are  changes  (e.^.  the 
omission  of  M  ni^vror,  1  Ti  3*)  which  are  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  comparatively  new 
Church,  and  this  list  of  requirements  may  easily 
have  been  drawn  up  in  a  written  form  by  St.  Paul 
for  frequent  use,  and  be  partly  indebted  to  Jewish 
or  Gentile  lists  of  official  requirements  (cf.  1  Tim.). 
The  more  complex  organization  and  the  fullei 
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details  aboat  worship  in  1  Tim.  apparently  favour 
the  priority  of  Titus ;  but  all  the  differences  may 
be  due  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
delecutes  and  the  two  Churches.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  letters  to  make  it  improbable  that  they 
were  written  on  the  same  day  and  sent  by  the 
same  messenger. 

The  analogy  of  the  relation  or  Epheaans  to 
Colossians  is  the  nearest  in  the  NT. 

iv.  Situation  implied  in  Crete.— (a)  The  f edit 
teacKers  are  partly  Jews,  partly  Grentilee;  the 
Jews  being  the  more  prominent.  They  are  influ- 
ential, upsetting  whole  families  (1"),  opposing 
sound  teaching  (1'),  tending  to  reject  the  authority 
of  Titus  (l^Z^S"),  quibbling,  misleadin<;,  monejf- 
seeking  (!'''"),  inconsistent  in  their  lives  with  their 

Srofessed  knowledge  of  God  but  these  words 
o  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  teachers).  The 
substance  of  their  teaching  consists  of  foolish  and 
profitless  investigations,  genealogies,  questions 
connected  with  the  Law  (3'- '°),  Jewish  legends, 
and  commands  of  men  (1'*),  apparently  laying 
stress  on  the  requirements  oi  a  Levitical  purity 
(1>*).  In  contrast  with  1  Tim.,  there  is  in  this 
Epistle  no  trace  of  anything  akin  to  2nd  cent. 
Gnosticism.  Each  phrase  is  not  only  capable 
of  a  Jewish  explanation,  but  calls  for  it  as  its 
natural  meaning.  The  question  of  purity  (1")  is 
on  a  par  with  our  Lord's  treatment  of  Pharisaism 
(Mk  7) ;  the  confession  of  a  knowledge  of  God  is 
more  naturally  attributable  to  Jews,  I"  (cf.  Ro 
2"),  than  to  Gentiles;  and  the  genealogies  and 
legends  will  probably  be  those  connected  with  the 
patriarchal  history  (cf.  1  Timothy). 

(b)  OrganizeUion. — As  with  Timothy  at  EphesuB, 
the  exact  position  held  by  Titus  himself  at  Crete 
is  not  dear.  He  represents  the  apostle  and  his 
teaching ;  he  has  authority  {hnra.'ffi,  2**),  which 
is  not  confined  to  one  place,  but  extends  over 
the  whole  island  (1') :  it  extends  to  ordaining 
presbyters,  to  correcting  and  exercising  discipline 
over  '  heretics '  (2"  3''),  to  enforcing  the  lines  of 
teaching  and  the  features  of  Christian  character 
(2  pcunm);  but  whether  the  position  was  per- 
manent or  temporary  is  not  dear :  the  most  prob- 
able inference  from  1*  and  3"  is  that  the  delega- 
tion of  power  was  for  a  temporary  purpose  only. 
Nothing  is  said  about  any  ordination  for  the 
work. 

For  permanent  organization,  he  ia  to  appoint 
presbyters  (whether  one  or  more  is  not  stated)  in 
each  city ;  and  apparently  the  presbvter  in  each 
citv  is  the  same  as  the  iwUrKowot  (1*-%  but  see 
1  TIMOTHY).  Their  moral  qualifications  for  office 
are  stated ;  and  it  mav  be  inferred  that  their 
duties  were  to  teach  (I*),  perhaps  to  control  the 
finances  of  the  community  (P  m4  al<rxj>oKtpi^,  but  1** 
shows  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference),  and 
to  be  hospitable,  ready  to  welcome  Christians  from 
other  Churches  (cf.  Ramsay,  Th»  Church  m  the 
Roman  Empire,  p.  368). 

There  is  no  mention  of  deacons,  deaconesses,  or 
widows.  The  Christians  are  called  ^kXcktoI  8to0 
(1'),  \a4t  Tifnoiffun  (2")  (both  OT  titles  for  Israel), 
o<  TtriartvKiTtt  8e^  (3'),  and  perhaps  —  by  a  title 
which  suggests  the  new  family  of  God— ol  itiUrcfoi 
(3'^).  There  is  no  reference  to  common  worship, 
except  as  implied  in  the  references  to  teaching  and 
exhortation.  Baptism  is  referred  to  as  the  instru- 
ment of  salvation  (3°) ;  perhaps  I*'  (i/toXoYoSru') 
vpoints  to  some  public  contession  of  faith. 
S)  f  v.  AUTHOHSHIP. — The  external  evidence  is  much 
j  the  same  as  in  1  Timothy.  The  evidence  of  its  rejec- 
tion is  less,  but  the  parallels  to  its  language  are  also 
fewer.  It  ia  quoted  as  Pauline  in  Irenieus  (L  16.  3, 
UL  S.  4)^  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  L  p.  360),  Tertull.  (cU 
Pnetenpt.  6,  adv.  M,  5.  21).  and  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  was  accepted  by  Tatian  in  ^te  of  his  re- 


i 'action  of  1  and  2  Tim.,  but  rejected  by  Mardon  and 
iasilides  (Tert.  adv.  Marcionem,  v.  21).  It  was 
embodied  in  the  Syriao  and  Old  Latin  Versions, 
and  parallels  to  its  language  are  found  in  Justin 
Martyr  (Dial.  e.  Tryph.  47)  and  TheophUus  (ad 
AutMve.  in.  p.  126,  where  the  command  of  3*  is 
quoted  as  a  Stmt  X^ot ) ;  and  perhaps  in  Ign.  (ad 
Magne*.  o.  8=3*)  and  Clem.  Rom.  (L  2=3>). 

It  claims  to  be  by  St.  Paul  in  1'-*;  and  im- 
plicitly in  3""",  passages  which  are  indeed  separ- 
able from  the  rest.  But  in  the  body  of  tiie  letter 
there  is  nothing  in  tone,  teaching,  or  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  his  authorship.  The  character 
of  Titus  corresponds  to  the  little  known  of  him 
elsewhere  (of.  TrriTS) :  the  character  of  the  writer, 
his  insistence  on  his  own  teaching  and  wishes  (cf. 
1  Cor.),  the  sharpness  of  tone  against  false  teachers 
{of.  Gal.,  2  Cor.),  the  quick  passage  from  moral 
inference  to  doctrinal  premiss,  the  quotation  from 
Greek  poetry,  the  adaptation  of  OT  language,  the 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  (3*),  are  quite  Pauline. 
So,  too,  the  bases  of  doctrine, — ^the  purity  of  all 
created  thin^  to  the  pure  (cf.  Ko  14):  the 
eternal  promise  of  life,  the  manifestation  of  it  ia 
due  time,  the  saving  grace,  its  universal  efficacy 
(2"),  the  redeeming  death  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  in  baptism,  the  power  to  live  a  new  life  of 
love,  the  looking  forwanl  to  the  Coming  of  Christ, 
are  quite  true  to  the  earlier  letters,  though  the  ex- 
pressions are  never  borrowed.  The  false  teaching 
implied  at  Crete  and  the  organization  of  the  Chureh, 
each  simpler  than  in  1  Tim.,  can  dearly  U31  withia 
his  lifetime. 

The  only  ground  of  suspidon  lies  in  the  vocaba* 
laiy  and  its  relation  to  that  of  1  and  2  Timothy, 
(a)  There  are  26  dra(  XryifUM  in  46  versos, 
alptnubt,  aKarAyowarm,  oirMardxptrM,  i^ofla,  a^f/m- 
tilt,  pSeXvKTit,  iyxparlp,  iKffrpt^efMt,  enlkepeStt, 
irumitlfu,  Itpowperlp,  'lovSaXxii,  mXoiii^icaXot, 
IMTOtdKiyot,  elxovpyit,  ipylXot,  rpeffpOns,  trvyrrrit, 
trurlipiot,  tnK^pwlio,  au^pirm,  ^\dya$ot,  ^CKiwSpot, 
ACKbremm,  ^ipttmrinit  (Gal  6*  ^iptmvarim),  ^porrlftt. 
Yet  none  of  these  betrays  a  late  date,  aiftrucit,  tim 
only  one  that  suggests  a  later  ecderiastical  mean- 
ing, is  earlier  in  existence  than  St.  Paul,  and  the 
new  meaning  given  to  it  here  is  akin  to  his  own  nsa 
of  aXptnt,  and  apparently  means  'factious'  rather 
than  '  heretical ' ;  and  it  is  still  an  adjective. 

(6)  There  is,  as  in  1  Tim. ,  a  fixity  of  phrase  which 
suggesto  lateness,  e.g.  Myroftt  oXrfitlu,  iMfiaa  ^ 
Kwr'  €ic{peteai,  xtupoit  Utwt  (1  Tim.  only,  but  cum 
ISUf,  Gal  6*),  i  ffuriip  et6t  (applied  both  to  God  the 
Father  and  to  Christ  here :  in  1  Tim.  only  to  the 
Father,  in  2  Tim.  only  to  Christ),  luit  yvnuKit  dr^ 
(1  Tim.  only),  4  tttcurKoKla  4  uYuUroixra  (1  and  2  Tim. }, 
KoXa  li>ya  (1  Tim.),  6  vCr  aliir  (1  Tim.,  2  Tim.),  i 
liiyat  $e6t,  Xovrpir  roXtrycMO'bit,  ewrit  i  Xirfot 
(1  Tim.,  2  Tim.). 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  large  vocabulary, 
fresh,  fixed,  and  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
writer  of  1  and  2  Timothy.  The  alternatives  of  , 
authorship  are  either  that  it  is  by  Paul  himself, 
writing  late  in  his  life,  and  writing  to  an  intimate 
companion, — and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  Epistle  stood  alone,  this  would  be  the  natural 
explanation  ;  or  by  some  later  writer,  essenti.-illy 
Pauline  in  spirit,  perhaps  using  genuine  Pauline 
fragment8(see  below),ana  wishing  to  obtain  Pauline 
authority  for  securing  a  sober  useful  standard  of 
Christian  life  and  high  stendard  of  clerical  moral- 
ity, as  aniinst  a  revival  of  a  Rabbinical  Judaism. 
On  this  latter  supposition  the  priority  of  Titus  to 
1  Tim.  would  seem  almost  certain,  as  there  would 
be  so  little  reason  for  the  same  writer  composing 
it  if  1  Tim.  were  in  existence,  and  intended  aa  a 
general  treatise. 

vi.  iNTBOBirr.— The  MSB  suggest  no  insertion 
or  didocation  in  the  text ;  nor  does  the  seqn  eue*  of 
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thought  require  sach  a  theory.  I'**  ia  indeed  easily 
separable  from  the  rest,  but  no  conclusive  reason 
requires  its  separation ;  and  3"  comes  in  awkwardly 
after  3",  but  there  ia  a  possible  connexion  of 
thought  between  them,  and  such  postscripta  are 
found  elsewhere,  Ro  16>'-*>,  1  Ti  6"-». 

The  question  of  the  integrity  has  arisen  only  on 
the  theory  of  a  non-Pauline  authorship :  for  critics 
are  almost  entirely  agreed  in  regarding  3"- "  or 
3U-U  Pauline,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
there  are  other  Pauline  fnigmenta,  and  whether 
they  are  separable. 


Hie  chief  attempt*  to  diatimniidi  u*  , 
11-*.  Pauline  OlaQUfert,  Harnaok,  Clemen);  bat  expanded 

{rom  some  nmpler  torm  by  a  late  band  (von  Soden). 
V-*.  Non-Paoline  (i6.X  added  to  atrengthen  tbe  epiaoopate 

in  the  2nd  eant.  <Harnaflk) ;  but  tbe  diatinotion  between 

the  hrlnmi  and  rprfiuniti  would  ban  beao  deanr. 
IT-u,  Non-Pauline  (Stmt,  Clemen). 
II*.  u.  u.  Pauline.    !>«• »  non-Paulina  (OiXas  not  snitliw 

the  other  deecriptione  of  thaialaetcaahen;  bat  tbere  fi 

no  real  inooniiatency)i 
X,  Non-Pauline  (Hease). 

•■■1.  Pauline  (HcOiirert).  Non-Pauline  (Clemen):  partly  be- 
cauae  8*-'  i*  a  repetition  of  Il>-M,  but  there  la  a  difference 
In  the  motive  qppealed  to,  wliioh  aoita  tlie  exhortation  o( 
«!•«. 

K-u.  Non-PanliMk    liais  Panlin*  (Eanaok,  HoOiffert, 

Clemen). 

The  Pauline  tragment  ao  obtained  Is  anppoeed  to  be  a  letter 
tron  Paul  written  to  Titua  at  (3orinth  after  SOor. ;  tbla  was  de- 
veloped into  a  letter  to  Crete  at  the  end  of  tbe  let  cent,  because 
of  tbe  outbrealL  of  Jadalam  there  (Clemen).  Tbere  ia,  however, 
no  lubatantial  ground  for  diatinKuiahing  between  Pauline  and 
non-Pauline,  except  in  l'-^  and  St*-  u :  the  grounda  for  aepara- 
tion  elsewhere  are  tiypercritical  and  the  diviaiona  arbitrary. 

For  fuller  detaila  of.  HcOiffert,  ApoMit  Agt,  p.  406 ;  Har- 
naok, CAronofmia,  L  p.  480;  Clemen,  IM^  BinheCtUMiett  dar 
PavL  Britf*,  pp.  167-163 ;  Uoffatt,  Hitlmieal  ST  p.  TOOL 

vii.  Valuk. — ^Aa  with  1  Tim.  (which  see),  the 
value  is  a  good  deal  independent  of  its  authorship, 
and  due  to  the  fact  of  ita  canonization.  Un  the 
point  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  it  adds 
nothing  to  that  in  detail  or  principle ;  but  it  has 
a  historical  valae  as  showing  the  method  of  organ- 
izing communities  in  a  rery  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, as  showing  the  persistence  of  Judaism  as 
a  danger  to  the  early  Church ;  and  the  atmosphere 
of  a  suspicions  and  critical  heathenism  in  which  it 
lived.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  and  dealing  with 
communities  of  rongh  islandera  on  a  low  social 
level  and  diqmaed  to  anarchy,  the  writer,  while 
laying  streaa  on  faith  and  the  aalvation  wrought 
by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  organizes  a  ministry, 
insists  on  moral  qualifications  tor  it,  and  tries  to 
develop  an  orderly,  disciplined,  useful,  fruitful  life 
in  all  ages  and  classes,  and  inspires  even  slarea  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  adorn  the  true  teaching : 
it  ia  an  attempt  to  convert  heatheniam  the 
attractive  beauty  of  an  ordered  family  life  and  a 
loyal  citizenship.  Doctrinally,  tbe  Epistle  offers 
no  new  point  oi  interest  unless  it  be  the  identifica- 
tion of  Christ  with  '  the  Great  God,'  2^*  (but  see 
Ezra  Abbot,  Critical  Etsays,  xviii.),  or  the  refer* 
ence  to  baptism  as  \ovTp6r  rdKarftrtrUt,  3*. 

LmaATOBi.  —  The  aame  Introductiona  and  oonunentailea 
aa  are  referred  to  under  1  Tihotht  are  uaeful  for  tbia  Epistle, 
with  the  exception  of  H.  P.  Liddon;  to  the  Patrlatic  com- 
mentariea  ahould  be  added  a  abort  commentary  by  Jerome, 
and  a  long  extract  on  VO- "  from  Origen'a  loat  commentary  pro- 
aerved  in  a  liatin  tnnalatlon  by  Pamphilua.       W.  LoCK. 

TITUS  JUSTU&^-See  Justus,  Na  X  TITUS 
H  AMIUS.— See  Manius. 

TIZITE  (TW ;  6  i  'leavet,  A  i  Ouaael,  Lua  'Atfawi). 
— ^A  designation,  whose  origin  ia  unknown,  applied 
to  JoUA,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11*. 

TOiH.— See  Nahath. 

TOB,  Thx  Land  of  (ate  nv  'load  of  good' ;  79 
T<ip  I  terra  Tob). — ^The  place  to  which  Jephthah 
fled  for  refuge  from  hia  brethren,  and  in  which  be 

VOL.  IV.— «) 


was  living  when  the  elders  of  Gilead  went  to  feteh 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ammonite  invasion  of 
Gilead  ( Jg  1 1*- At  a  later  date,  12,U0O  '  men  of 
Tob'  (AV  Ish-tob)  formed  part  of  the  force  raised 
by  the  Ammonites  in  their  war  with  David  (2S 
10*-'  B  Elirruip).  They  are  here  associated  with 
the  Syrians  of  Beth  -  rehob  and  Zobah,  and  the 
king  of  Maacah — all  small  Aramisan  states.  The 
'land  of  Tubias' (AY 'places  of  Tobie'),  in  which  all 
the  Jews  were  put  to  death  by  the  (z^tiles  (1  Mac 
5"),  was  apparently  tbe  same  place.  In  2  Mac  12" 
Charax,  a  place  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town 
of  Crephyrum,  or  Caspin,  ia  eaid  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Jews  called  Tnbieni,  i.e.  '  men  of  Tob.' 

Possibly  OaSBa,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy 
(v.  19),  was  S.  W.  of  Zobah,  is  identical  -with  Tob. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud  explains  '  land  of  Tob '  by 
Sutitha — the  'province  01  Hippene'  (Neubauer, 
G(og.  du  Talm.  239).  In  this  case  Tob  would  be 
Hippos,  or  Susitha,  now  SHriyeh,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  not  far  from  Gamala, 
KiWat  el-Hum.  Conder  (Ebk.  to  Bible,  295)  and 
G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  587)  identify  Tob  with  et- 
Taiyiheh,  about  10  miles  south  of  Gadara  {Umm 
Keis).  De  Saulcy  identifies  it  with  Thaban,  about 
0  miles  east  of  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan  called 
Jisr  BetUU  Yak&b.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TOB-iDONIJAH  (n^t^  ate  <good  is  the  Lord 
Jab'  [Gray,  BPNliO,  n.  31 ;  B  TujSaiwjSecd,  A  and 
Luc  iupaSuni). — One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  king 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  2  Ch  I7C 

TOBIAH  (n>ate  and  <n;3te  <  Jah  is  [my?]  good').— 
1.  The  eponym  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile,  but  could  not  traoe  their  genealogy,  Ezr  2** 
(B  lupeii,  A  lupias.  Lac.  Tov/3(at)»Neh  7**  (BA 
Tu/Sul,  Luc.  lov^las).  2.  The  Ammonite  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Sanballat  and  others,  per- 
sistently opposed  the  work  of  Nehemiah,  Neh  2'**  >* 
4>.7  QiT  i3t.t  {Tufiul,  T«^).  For  detaila  aee  art. 
Neheiuah. 

TOBIAS  (Tu/3(e)(af,  Huptls).—i.  The  son  of  ToUt, 
To  1'  and  often ;  see  art.  Tobit  (Book  of).  %  The 
father  of  Hybcancs,  2  Mac  3". 

TOBIEL  (T<i»/S(i>X,  i.e.  (>i<'5te  '  El  is  [my  T]  good ' ; 
cf .  the  name  Tabeel).— The  father  of  Tobit,  To  1>. 

TOBIJAH  (.n.>3te).— 1.  One  of  the  Levitee  sent  bv 
Jehoshajihat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  2  Cn 
17'  (LXX  om.).  3.  One  of  a  deputation  that  came 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  ^vith  contributions  of 
gold  and  silver,  from  which  a  crown  was  ordered 
to  be  made  either  for  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Ew. 
Hitz.)  or  for  Zemb.  and  not  Joshua  (Wellb.  Now., 
of.  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  308  f . ),  and  laid  up  in  the  temple 
as  a  memorial  of  the  donors.  Zee  o'"- "  (LXX  in 
both  passages  tr.  n'aio  by  xp4<n^  O'^te). 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  (A  /M^Xot  Xiywr  Tapir,  B  T«/3c(r. 
K  Tupeie ;  Lat.  {«d«r  Tobia,  liber  Tobit  et  Tobia, 
liber  utriusque  Tobia  i  =  Ufih.  n,>ate=' Jehovah  la 
my  good,'  and  '3te,  dropping  the  theophoric  affix 
n;].— One  of  the  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  OT, 
containing,  according  to  Jewish  conceptions,  an 
idyllic  picture  of  pious  home  life  in  the  Captivity. 

I.  Texts  and  Vbbsions.— The  popularity  of  the 
story  of  ToUt  ia  attested  by  the  number  of  varia- 
tions in  which  it  exists  in  several  languages.  We 
shall,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  book  was  originally  composed  in 
Aramaic ;  though  all  trace  of  the  ori^al  is  lost, 
and  the  Aramaic  MS,  now  extant,  la  aomewhat 
late,  and  was  not  taken  directly  from  it. 

(1)  Oreek  Vertion.— Of  this  we  have  three  texts : 
(a)  that  of  AB.  The  differences  between  these  two 
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MSS  are  few  and  unimportant.  (6)  That  of  K,  which 
while  giving  little  additional  matter,  adopts  a  more 
verbose  style  than  AB.  Whether  AB  or  K  jjresents 
the  earlier  text  is  much  disputed.  Kritzsche, 
Ndldeke,  Grimm  support  AB ;  Ewald,  Reusch, 
Schurer,  Nestle,  Harris,  K.  (c)  A  recension  of  S"- 
13^  found  only  in  three  cursives :  the  Zittau  Cod.  44 
and  the  Ferrara  Codd.  106, 107,  and  given  at  length 
by  Fritzsche  (Handbtich  z.  d.  Apokr.).  These  pre- 
sent a  composite  Greek  text.  From  6'  to  7"  it 
presents  many  features  of  originality,  but  contains 
many  of  K's  additions  to  the  text  of  B,  $.g.  6'^ 
7U-U  From  8*  to  12*  it  agrees  closely  with  the 
Syriac,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  during  this  section 
transfers  its  allegiance  from  B  to  K.  From  12^  to 
13*  it  presents  some  readings  of  B,  as  12"  13*'*,  but 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Syr. ,  even  when  Syr.  differs 
from  both  B  and  K,  as  in  12"-".  Before  6*  and  after 
13'  our  cursives  present  the  text  of  B. 

(2)  Latin  Version*. — (a)  Vetns  Itala  or  Old  Latin, 
which  Ilgen,  in  1800,  correctly  surmised  was  based 
on  a  then  unknown  Gr.  text,  which  has  proved  to  be 
that  of  tt.  Though  all  codices  of  this  Version  agree 
substantially  with  K,  there  are  clearly  three  recen- 
sions, (a)  It  I.,  the  text  edited  by  Sabatier  {Bibli- 
orum  lacrorum  Latinos  veniones  antimce,  Paris, 
1751)  and  by  Nenbauer  (in  his  excellent  little  work, 
TheJBookof  Tobit).  It  is  based  on  a  Parisian  Codex, 
Regius  3654,  and  on  Cod.  4  in  the  library  of  S. 
Germain.  (^)  It.  II.,  a  text  found  in  Cod.  Vat.  7 
which  contains  only  1-6",  and  once  belonged  to 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It  was  collated  by 
Sabatier  in  the  above  work,  and  was  edited  by 
Bianchini,  Rome,  1740.  (y)  Fragments  of  a  third 
recension  (It.  III.)  are  given  in  the  Speculum  of 
Augustine,  edited  by  Mai  {Spicilegium,  ix.). — (6) 
The  Vulgate.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  translated 
Tobit  in  one  day  from  the  Syro-Chaldee.  As  he 
was  not  familiar  with  this  language,  a  Jew,  who 
knew  both  languages,  translated  it  for  him  into 
Hebrew,  from  which  he  made  his  Latin  transla- 
tion. There  are  many  readings  in  Vulg.  that  were 
not  found  in  any  other  text,  until  Gaster,  1896, 
discovered  a  Heo.  MS,  which  in  the  narrative,  as 
distinct  from  the  exhortations  and  prayers,  agrees 
in  the  main  with  Vulg.  (see  below,  HL). 

(3)  Syriae  Version. — This  has  been  edited  by 
Walton  in  his  Polyglot ;  and  by  Lagarde  in  Libri 
apokr.  Syriace.  As  far  as  7"  it  u  a  dose  transla- 
tion of  B.  After  that,  it  agrees  with  M  or  the  Gr. 
cursives.   It  lacks  IS*"". 

(4)  Chaldee  or  Aramaic  Version  (Aram.). — This 
was  first  edited  by  Neubaner  from  a  collection  of 
Midrashim,  copieil  in  the  15th  cent,  in  Greek- 
rabbinical  characters.  The  Book  of  Tobit  is  an 
extract  from  the  Midrask  rabbaK.de-rabbah  on 
Genesis,  and  forms  a  haggSda  on  Jacob's  promise 
to  give  a  tenth  of  his  proceeds  to  God  (Gn  28**). 
Neubauer  thinks  that  the  Chaldee  text  of  Jerome 
was  Aram,  in  a  fuller  form  ;  but  in  the  view  of  the 
present  writer  there  are  facts  which  seem  to  unply 
that  the  Aram,  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  The 
facts  that  the  dat.  'Pdrmi  (4>  6*)  is  found  in  Aram, 
as  vx\  and  'Ec/Sardrai  (3''  6*)  as  c'lnsjM,  and  the  ace 
Tlffur  (6')  as  JTJH  ;  and  that  the  Gr.  words  Apurror 
(2>)  and  o^/Mior  (5*)  ara  transliterated  in  Aram., 
afford  strong  proof  that  Aram,  is  based  on  a  Greek 
text :  not  on  K  (as  Schilrer),  for  Aram,  agroesmore 
often  with  B  than  with  K ;  but  on  a  briefer  text 
than  either,  and  more  free  from  Christian  influences. 

(6)  Hebrew  Vertioni.—{a)  Heb.  Mnnsteri  (HM), 
so  called  because  it  wu  published,  with  a  Lat.  tr., 
by  Seb.  M&nster,  at  Basl^  in  1542.  The  first 
edition,  however,  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in 
1616.  It  is  included  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  and  also 
in  Nenbauer's  Tobit.  Neubauer  gives,  in  Uie  foot- 
notes, various  readings  from  No.  1261  of  tiie  Heb. 


MSS  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris:  from  • 
Persian  tr.  from  the  Heb.  which  is  No.  130  in  the 
same  Library  ;  and  No.  194  of  de  Rossi's  catalogue, 
at  Panna.  It  is  noteworthy  that  HM  usually 
agrees  with  Aram,  when  the  latter  dissents  from 
the  Greek.  In  ohs.  12. 13,  where  Aram,  is  lacking, 
EM  presents  an  eclectic  text,  agreeing  in  the  mam 
with  Syr.,  but  for  13*"'*  it  has  an  origmal  and  very 
brief  doxology,  and  omits  ch.  14  altogether.  Gins- 
burg  assigns  it  to  the  5th  century. — (6)  Heb.  Fagii 
(HF).  This  is  a  free,  independent  translation, 
made  perhaps  in  the  12th  century.  The  translator 
was  a  learned  Jewish  scholar,  fond  of  precise, 
technical  terms ;  very  familiar  with  the  Heb. 
Bible,  and  fond  of  introducing  suitable  Bible  texts, 
and  of  reducing  the  text  of  Tobit  to  biblical 
phraseology.  This  is  also  given  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot.— (c)  Heb.  Londinii  (HL)  is  a  text  found  by 
Gaster  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  11,639.  A 
description  and  translation  of  the  MS,  which 
belongs  to  the  13th  cent.,  is  given  by  Gaster  in 
PSBA.  vol.  xviii.  208  ff.,  259  ftT,  and  vol.  xx.  27  ff. 
So  far  as  the  exhortations,  prayers,  and  doxologies 
are  concerned,  they  are  certainly  late.  Tuey 
develop,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  tendency 
observable  in  HF  to  reduce  Uie  text  to  biblical 
phraseology.  In  the  exhortations,  etc.,  HL  gives 
us  a  cento  of  Soriptnro  texts,  skilfully  selected  as 
being  most  cognate  to  the  Gr.  text.  As  to  the 
narrative,  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  HL  agrees  with  Vulg.,  and  Gaster  claims 
for  the  MS  as  a  whole  a  close  relationship  to  the 
'  Syro-Chaldee '  used  by  Jerome.  As  to  the  narra- 
tive portions,  the  author  of  HL  certainly  may  have 
used  an  Aramaic  or  Heb.  text  closely  related  to 
Jerome's  'SvTO-Chaldee,'_ though,  if  the  doxologies, 
etc.,  are  of  late  composition,  one  cannot  escape  the 
unpleasant  surmise  that  HL  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Vulg.  itself.— (d)  Heb.  Gasten  (HG).  Thiswas 
copied  some  years  ago  by  Gaster  from  a  Midrash 
on  the  Pentat«uch,  which  he  fears  has  now  perished. 
It  is  a  condensation  in  Heb.  of  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  Aram.,  with  the  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
doxologies  rigorously  excluded,  and  all  approach 
to  vertosity  in  the  narrative  sternly  checked.  It  La 
possible  that  the  author  of  HL  may  have  possessed 
a  similar  History,  exhibiting  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Vulg.  which,  until  the  publication  by  Gaster 
of  the  translation  of  HL,  were  considered  unique 
in  the  Vulgate.  The  tr.  of  HG  is  given  in  PSBA 
vol.  xix.  33  f .  Its  agreements  with  Aram,  aro  very 
significant. 

ii.  Thk  Narrative.— Tobit,  a  pious  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  Naplitali,  very  scrupulous  as  to  feasts  and 
tithes,  was,  with  his  wife  Anna  and  his  son  Tobias, 
taken  into  captivity  by  Enemessar  (Shalmaneser) 
to  Nineveh.  Even  there  be  remained  loyal  to 
Mosaism,  abstaining  from  eating  the  food  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  yet  became  in  time  the  king's  pur- 
veyor. Once  when  travelling  in  Media,  he  de- 
posited 10  talents  of  sUver  with  a  brother  Jew 
named  Gabael,  at  Rhagw  (Raqes).  When  Sen- 
nacherib (who  is  called  in  l"  Enemessar's  son) 
returned  from  Judah,  Tobit  fell  into  disfavour, 
chiefly  from  his  habit  of  burying  Jews  who  were 
assassinated  in  the  king's  fniy.  Tobit  fled,  but,  on 
the  entreaty  of  his  nephew  Achiacharus  (Ahilfar), 
was  reinstated  by  king  Sarchedonus  (Esarhaddon) 
(ch.  1).  At  a  feast  of  Pentecost  he  sent  out  his 
son  to  bring  in  some  poor  Jew  to  dine  with  him. 
Tobias  returned,  spying  there  was  a  Jew  lying  In 
the  street  strangled.  Tobit  rose  at  once,  wd  "im, 
and  at  night  buried  him.  Being  thus  rendered 
unclean,  he  slept  in  the  courtyard ;  •""1  ■P*r'5TJ 
■muted  warm  dung  into  lus  eyes'  and  bunded 
him  (2'-'»).  Reduced  to  poverty  again,  Anna  wovs 
and  spnn  for  hire,  and  one  day,  under  provo«- 
Uon.  she  reproached  her  husband  for  his  Wind- 
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ness;  whereupon  he  prayed  to  die  (3'"*).  The  same 
day,  in  Ecbatana  of  Media,  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Kagnel  and  Edna,  who  had  been  married  seven 
times,  but  whose  husbands  had  all  died  on  the 
Inidal  night,  was  reproached  by  a  maid  for  having 
slain  them ;  whereas  it  was  Asmodieus,  the  arch- 
demon,  who  slew  them.  She  also  prayed  to  die 
(3'-J»).  The  prayers  of  both  were  heard,  and  Raphael 
was  sent  to  deliver  both  of  them.  Tobit,  in  view 
of  his  death,  wished  to  send  Tobias  to  Khagte,  to 
fetch  the  silver,  and  gave  him  a  long  exhortation 
(ch.  4).  When  Tobias  sought  a  guide,  Baphael 
offered  hia  services,  pretenomg  to  be  Awias,  a 
kinsman.  The  guide  s  wages  oeihg  fixed,  the  two 
set  out  with  a  favourite  dog  for  Mraia  (ch.  6).  On 
the  waj.  whUe  Tobias  was  oathing  in  the  Tigris,  a 
great  fash  threatened  him,  but  he  caught  it ;  and  on 
Kaphael'a  advice  cut  out  its  heart,  liver,  and  gall 
for  medicinal  use  later  on  (ch.  6).  Passing  through 
Ecbatana,  they  stayed  with  Rognel;  and  Tobias 
asked  for  Sarah  in  marriage.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously instructed  by  Raphael  how  to  exorcise  the 
demon  from  Sarah,  and  before  night  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  (ch.  7).  Raguel  naturally  is  appre- 
hensive, and  digs  a  grave  at  midnight ;  but  the 
odour  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish,  when  burnt 
on  ashes,  caused  Asmodens  to  flee  to  Egypt,  whither 
Rapliael  follows  him  and  binds  him ;  and  Tobias 
and  Sarah,  after  uniting  in  prayer,  pass  the  night  in 
peace  (8''").  Edna  satisfies  herself  on  this  during 
the  night,  and  Raguel,  after  previously  thanking 
God,  fills  in  the  grave  and  prepares  the  nuptial 
festivities,  which  he  swears  must  last  14  dav8(8"'"). 
Baphael  goes  forward  to  Rhagte,  secures  the  silver, 
still  sealed  in  bags,  from  Gahael,  and  brings  him 
back  to  the  wedding,  where  he  pours  his  blessings  on 
the  bridal  pair  (ch.  9).  The  festivities  over,  R^uel 
sends  forth  Tobias  and  his  wife  in  peace  to  Nineveh, 
and  gives  them  half  his  wealth  (10^'").  Anna 
has  for  days  been  very  miserable,  and  has  stood  all 
day  on  the  highway  watching,  at  intervals  re- 
proaching poor  blind  Tobit  for  alloM'ing  their  son 
to  go  (lO*^).  When  at  length  she  sees  Tobias  and 
Azarias  who  had  come  on  in  front,  she  runs  to  tell 
Tobit.  Tobias  skilfully  applies  the  gall  of  the 
mysterious  fish  to  his  isMi&rB  eyes  ;  a  white  film 
peels  off  and  his  sight  is  restored.  Then  Tobit  and 
Anna  welcome  Sarah  with  pious  wishes  (ch.  11).  AU 
that  remains  is  to  reward  the  faithful  Azarias. 
Father  and  son  agree  to  give  him  half  of  all  they 
have.  Whereupon  he  discloses  his  identity  and  re- 
turns to  heaven  (ch.  12).  In  ch.  13  we  have  a  Song 
of  Thanksgiving  from  Tobit ;  and  in  ch.  14  Tobit, 
being  now  very  old,  p.vea  to  his  son  and  grandsons 
his  dying  valedictions,  and  urges  them  to  leave 
Kineveh  for  Media,  After  his  death  thev  go  to 
Media,  and  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  death  of 
Raguel  and  Edna.  Tobias  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  is  allowed  to  hear  the  glad  news  of  tne  destruc- 
turn  of  Nineveh. 

VABIATmiaorTHM SAEKATIVMnrTHMSmRAL  VMUIOm 
—It  we  compan  the  Jewish  V8S  with  the  Or.  end  Lab  we  Ind 
three  interesting  viiietiona :  (a)  Arsm.  and  Heb.  TS8  aU  omit 
lelerenoe  to  the  dog,  irtiioh  the  other  VSS  mention,  (b)  In  gi 
the  Jewish  TBS  (u  slao  Bjr.)  narrate  that  after  Tobias'  prayer 
In  the  bridal  chamber,  'SMk  said  Amen';  the  rest,  that 'they 
tetttccethersaldAmoi.'  (o)  In  6>  S>  Aram.,  BM,  HF  soy  that 
CUael  gare  Tobit  his  bag  as  a  tolcen,  not  Ilia  eond. 

Aram. ,  HL,  HO,  and  Talg.  differ  from  the  rset  in  that  thraush. 
OQt  they  qicak  of  ToUt  in  the  third  person,  whereas  all  other 
texts  make  ToUt  spsok  in  the  flnt  penon  asiaraaS>'.  The 
third  is  used  atterwarda 

Bzoept  whan  qootfav  (nn  tba  Tidi^,  the  rtnm  are 
tticee  of  the  Bv]. 

PtmUariUu  ^  <«■(.—(■)  B  stands  alone  (except  HG)  In 
emitting  the  hirssing  of  Oabael,  S> ;  and  In  Its  oondenMtion  of 
Edna's  prayer,  KP* ;  tboogfa  HL  and  Vnlg.  omit  this  entirely. 
Cnlqne  rsadlng*  an :  gloiy  of  the  great  Baphael,  S>*;  Jonah 
I4>;  Masbaa,  U";  Aman,  14l*;  US  yeaia  old.  14U._<^  m. 
There  are  soorsa  of  rr/x«i  added  by  M  to  tbs  text  o(  B.  A  tew 
nayte  noted:  l*Tblsbe  is  'wot  U  Phogor';  1*  Israel  saori- 
■otd  to  tbs  calms  'on  aU  tbsMta  ctOamaa';  l" 'oothaTtb 


o(  the  month  Dystms  Ae  cut  the  web ' ;  9  tlMgaA  and  Tobit 
divided  the  bond  into  two,  and  each  took  half ;  6*  the  men. 
dadoas  angel  says,  *  I  have  come  here  to  worlc ' ;  68  '  blow  on 
the  flhns ' ;  cL  also  10U>  12s  u".  m  omits  ^r^a  (owing  probably 
to  a  leaf  being  lost)  and  IS">-1*.  In  13M  it  gives  the  correct 
spelling  'AxuMip,  and  gives  a  fuller  aouount  of  him  than  B. — 
M  OrSek  eunivrt.  A  reinarluible  Onostic  reading  occurs  la 
8U  'Let  all  the  ^Eom  praise  thee,  and  let  thy  angels  Mesi 
the&'  This  is  the  only  Or.  text  which  says '  the  dog  ran  btfon 
them'  (11^— <>)  Syriae,  which  is  really  two  reoeoaions  con. 
nected  at  7^^,  shows  the  fact  in  change  of  njeiling :  Achior,  2io ; 
Abil;ar,  14i«;  Baga,  4i-  »>;  'Arog,  8>;  'Edna,  7<;  'Edna, 
Alterations  i~10i  years,  14* ;  107  vean,  14l< ;  10  days,  S^.  Addi- 
tions :— Edna  dressed  Sarah,  7" ;  Anna  put  on  a  veil  before 
going  to  meet  her  son,  11>.  Omissioiis ;— IS^,  where  Tobit 
exults  In  the  glories  of  the  future  Jerusalem ;  14' '  Jonah '  and 
also  'Kabum';  14>  the  words,  'but  not  like  to  the  former 
house ' ;  14^  that  all  nations  shall  forsake  idolatry ;  7U  the 
marriage  contract— <•)  Aramaie  it  embedded  in  a  Udrash, 
and  is  Inserted  there  to  show  the  merit  of  giving  tithes.  The 
moral  at  the  end  also  Is :  '  Behold  we  learn  how  great  is  the 
power  of  ahns  and  tithes,'  and  On  14M  28»  are  cited  in 
oonflrmation.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  the  IIS  virtually 
doses  with  cli.lL  A  few  lines,  in  place  of  Greek  ch.  IS,  state 
that  Raphael  did  not  go  into  the  house,  but  went  his  way ;  and 
when  Tobias  went  out  to  seek  liim  he  could  not  find  him,  nor 
had  any  one  seen  him ;  and  thus  Tobit  knew  he  was  an  angeL 
In  place  of  ch.  14,  Aram,  statee  that,  wtien  Tobit  fell  sick,  he 
called  for  his  son  and  impressed  on  him  the  importance  ot 
almsgiving  from  the  example  of  the  three  patriarclia  Aram, 
omits  Tobit's  genealogy,  i>;  A^Upu's  offloes,  is>-,  Elymals, 
tu>:  and  the  dog,  6IT  a%  m  On  the  other  hand,  it  expands 
Sennacherib's  return,  lU ;  Anna's  welcome  to  Sarah,  11> ;  and 
Toliit'B  thanksgiving,  UH  In  107  Aram,  and  UH  say,  '  Anna 
ate  nothing  but  tears.'  Aram,  abridges  the  destination  of  the 
three  tithes,  1» ;  calls  Asmodsus '  king  of  Shedim.'sa-  n+ ;  and 
renders  6^* 'without  money,  God  has  fed  us.'  It  contains  47-1* 

lacking  In  M ;  and  agrees  with  B  against  K  about  as  often  as 
with  M  agahist  a— (0  Beb.  Mmutert  is  remarkable  tor  Its 
omissions  tram  the  Or.,  sonetimes  pruning  its  redundandes  as 
In  4<-  il-u  S"-  >4+.  With  Aism.  it  omits  1» ;  EUymais, »».  It 
omita  Sarah's  Intention  to  hang  hersdt.  Si* :  and  her  going  to 
meet  Tobias,  71.  It  omits  'Noah'  trom  41*;  the  ciuttion  of 
On  SIS  In  81;  TbUt's  conversation  with  Anna,  ICft*;  and 
AbiVar's  visit,  liui  It  abridges  Tobit's  prayer  tor  death,  »: 
and  the  prayers  in  8*  12>''.  But  HM  has  also  several 
original  enlargements:  notably  after  l<o,  where  we  have  a 
Midrash  on  the  mischief  caused  by  Sennacheribi  After  f  It 
cites  Is  1*,  and  Ps  17i>  after  4l<>.  It  abridges  and  modillea  the 
Bong  In  eh.  IS  (omitting  ch.  14),  and  Its  last  words  are,  *  O  Lord 
of  toe  world  I  show  us  m  our  di^  salvation  and  redemption  by 
the  coming  of  our  Redeemer  and  the  building  of  Ariel' ;  then 
dting  Jer  2S>,  Ps  147%  Theological  features  are  the  thrice 
repeated  pr»er  tor  'children  devoted  to  the  Iaw,'  87 1* lon ; 
the  designation  of  Raphael  sa  'prince,'  S"  12U;  Jerusalem  sa 
*  Ariel,'  ISU ;  and  Jehovah  as '  the  Holy  One,  biassed  be  he,'  41* 
A  play  on  words  oocun  in  Si  '  It  is  not  meet  to  call 
thee  Sarah,but  Taiah  (distress).'  Instances  In  which  HH  agrees 
with  Aram,  against  the  Or.  are :  lio  (dweU).  li<  (until  his 
death),  Zi<>  (every  momimrX  f*  9t-'  Oms),  12"  (thronel 
617 (under  her  dotbesX  e"('foreeeen'  tor  'foreordained'),  10> 
(nothing  but  tears^— (e)  Hm.  Fagii  differs  from  B  very  con- 
siderably. It  is  fond  of  Inserting  OT  texts :  8>  Ps  40U,  8<  Ps  63>, 
41*  Pr  16U,4l»  Pr  S>,  IS*  PsS6i<9e<)72io,  JerSl".  It  ahns  at 
precision:  hi  speaking  of  'peace-offerings,'  l<;'a  beka"  tor 
■a  drachma,'  right  ot  redemption,'  817  7i<>;  'the 

eternal  home,'  S* ;  <  the  Tondi  and  the  Halakbah,'  71* ;  the  seven 
blessings,  7U ;  the  cemetery,  8> ;  and  especially  in  1>,  where  It 
assigns  the  third  tithe  *  tor  the  repair  of  the  breaches  ot  the 
house,'  ct  2  K  22*.  Interesting  theological  allusions  occnr : 
SI*  prayer  woe  heard  before  our  Father  in  heaven,  411  tba 
judgment  of  Oehlnnom,  8*  the  first  Adsm,  617  the  union  at 
Tobias  and  Sarah  was  foreseen  from  the  6th  day  of  creatkn, 
81*  the  JEon*  ot  the  Or.  cnielTes  are  described  as  '  those  who 
are  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise,'  14* '  the  house  shall 
stand  until  the  completion  ot  one  aon.'  But  the  learned  BabU 
was  no  geographer.  He  gives  Aleniaiila>aerniany  for  Elymals 
In  21* ;  Hicfian  for  Media,  V* ;  and  Laodloea  (TV  6^.  The  latter 
part  of  ch.  14  ia  meagre.  AWFar  is  omitted  ll>o  141°.  _(()  ueb. 
land,  is,  as  we  have  said,  remarkable  for  presenting  many 
readings  heretofore  found  only  In  Vulgate,  such,  e.g.,  are  V* 
'  power  to  go  where  he  wished 1»  llobitfled  naked  with  wife 
and  son,  V*"-  the  parallel  between  Tobit  and  Job,  Si*  Sarah 

3>ent  S  days  in  prayer,  ffi^  Raphael  advises  S  nights  of  con- 
nenoe.  HL  also  sgrees  with  Vulg.  in  omitting  Abilrar  in 
B  21*  and  the  doctors  In  M  S>*,  a*  well  as  In  many  other  omis- 
sions ;  but  HL  gives  the  absurd  amount  ot  1000  talents  In  li«; 
It  narrates  Sarah's  Intended  suicide,  which  Tulg.  omits.  Si* ;  It 
states  that  Anna  went  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  61* ;  and  that 
a  large  party  went  with  the  bridal  pair  a  day's  journey  home 
wards ;  and  every  one  gave  a  ring  of  gold  and  a  IfMlah  and  a 
piece  of  silver,  lU ;  it  also  Introduces  two  long  original  prayers, 
m  Tobias  ana  Sarah,  in  the  bridal  chamber,  ch.  £  Vtug.  only 
gives  Sarah's  prayer  thoa :  *  Be  meroltul  to  na,  O  Lord,  be  mera- 
tul,  and  let  us  both  grow  old  healthily  together,'  »<>.—(/)  UQ 
has  a  tew  unique  rewiings  :  «,g,  'dust'  for  'dung,'  2i*;  'ring' 
tor  'bond,'  S* ;  and  that  Tobias  put  the  heart  of  the  llsh  on  a 
eenasr  and  burnt  it  under  Sarah's  dothsa  It  Is  very  brief,  hot 
agrees  olaaaly  with  Aram.:  t.g,  HO  «nd  Aram,  eolr  say  that 
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theflah  'aoogfat  toeat  Uie  bnad  oi  tbt  youth.'e*.— (»)  /(otoia  a 
elOM  translation  of  K.  We  hare  collated  only  the  text  given  by 
Neubauer.  Ita  chief  eocentridty  fa  the  spelling  of  proper 
namea  Bihel  lor  Ihiaba,  1';  Bapbain  tor  Ptaoeor,  IS;  Bathania 
for  Ecfaatana,  6* ;  Anna  (ao  Vulg.)  lor  Edna,  wife  of  BagueL  It 
Btates  that  Bapbaei  read  the  prayers  bef or«  Ood,  121^ ;  and  givai 
'didrachma'  tor  'drachma/ 6><.—(x)  VtUqate.  Jeroma  wnita 
(with  HL)  all  mention  of  Abi^ar,  except  in  11*0,  which  ia  protiably 
an  interpolation.  He  alio  omita  the  patriarcba  in  4» ;  tbe  tate  ol 
Nadab,  1«><> ;  and  the  fate  ol  Nineveh,  14U.  Bat  he  baa  aeveral 
additions  same  we  have  mentioned  undar  HU  Other*  ar« 
Sarah'a  prayer,  8U:  and  her  aell-Tindlcatlan,  Si".  Theae  are 
louud  in  HL,  but  In  more  biblical  langoag* :  bat  Talg.  alone 
atataa  tliat  Toliiaa,  lather  and  aon,  remained  three  houra  on 
thoir  faces  betora  Raphael,  12» ;  that  the  dog  wagged  ita  tail, 
11> ;  that  the  coating  ol  an  ^  peeled  off  Tobi?a  eyea,  11>« ;  that 
Tobiaa  held  hia  father  hall  an  hoar,  U'* ;  and  oloaad  the  eyas  ol 
Baguel  in  death,  141^  ScholarB  have  often  pointed  out  the 
indicationa  in  Vuls:  at  the  taot  that  Jerome  ma  a  Ohilatian 
and  an  aacetia  Even  it  proviaionaliy  we  concede  that  he  had 
an  Aram.  MS  before  Mm,  which  in  the  narrative  reaemljled  HL, 
Jerome'a  personal  influence  can  still  lis  traced.  The  three 
nights  continence  we  ahould  liave  to  surrender  (61W.),  as  this 
is  In  HL ;  liut  HL  doea  not  contain  ZU,  where  in  Vulg.  Totiit 
■ays, '  We  are  aona  of  Ood,  and  wait  lor  that  li^  which  Ood  ia 
about  to  give' ;  so  U*  UU  SU. 

iiL  Original  Lanouaoe.— We  wiah  now  to 
adduce  evidence,  which  we  trast  will  be  regarded 
aa  conclusive,  that  the  original  laneuage  was  Ara- 
maic. (1)  The  Aram,  form  mny  (Heb.  lartf)  is  found 
in  tt  14"  'AOovptta,  and  14*  'AB^p.  (2)  If  we  accept 
alphabet  69  in  Euting's  Tabula  ScripturtB  Ara- 
maiccs  as  an  approximation  to  the  Aram,  alphabet 
used  (ex  hypotkeii)  in  the  original  copy  of  Tobit, 
we  find  that  it  explains  the  diverse  form  of  many 
proper  names,  as  in  each  case  the  letters  con- 
founded are  very  similar :  e.g,  rthoi  in  t(  for 
rryo^  in  B  ;  xoiy  for  io»W ;  tntao  in  K  1"  +  for 
a'lrao ;  Vx-aj  HK  9*  for  Snaa ;  've  in  K  1*  for  "ve ; 
Vkui  for  Vmjn ;  "cp  in  K  10"  for  noa  in  Syr.  (3) 
The  variants  in  the  YSS  are  often  possible  render- 
ings of  the  same  Aramaic  word.  '  The  mountain 
of  Ararat,'  1"  (Bk,  Syr.,  It.),  and  'the  land  of 
Ararat'  (Aram.  HM,  HF),  are  possible  renderings 
of  DO  (Schwally,  Idioticon,  37).  '  Thou  jndgest /or 
ever,'  3*  [Btt,  It.]  'Thon  iudgest  the  world,'  [Aram., 
HM],  give  ohyh;  6'  'Vf ait  young  man'  [K  Syr.], 
'  Wait  a  little '  [Aram.  HM],  give  Tjn ;  2<  >  I  left 
the  meal'  [s  Vulg.],  'I  left  the  UOh'  [Aram. 
HM,  It],  give  imne».  In  PaL  Syr.  at  Ac  16"  this 
word  is  used  for  rpdrefar.  In  4*^  Jerome  has 
eonstUue  for  trxtw,  tnns  giving  to  imperative  of 
Aram,  toj  'to  pour  out,"  the  meaning  of  Heb.  loi 
or  laa  (4)  In  other  instances  the  variaata  yield 
limilar  Aramaic  words — 


1«  •.Hak.Udk 

Syriao 

lU  KB 

HM,  HT 
lU  KB,  Aramsis 

ItaU 
in  KB 

Itala 
V  B 

It 

Itala 

sn  MB 

UF,  It.  a 

«*  M 

HP 
»1  H,  HF 

Itala 
8>  H 

Itala 
lOM  B 

M 

UU  B 
N 


mstatatlalt 
was  imipAsiM  In  It 
Ood  gave  ms  /m^> 
Ood  gars  ma/tmur 
I  iMaths  bodies 
I  wntpptd  •  •  B 
■athe/namaoltbs 
all  the  eon  .  . . 
yooriaieaaims 
yoor 


•lanK 
<ainN 


naip 
mam 


Aobladiams  aourUM  I 
Ach.  jMrnudad  ms 
bniy  ms  koaoiinit^ 
bury  me  inmudiat§lt 
robber 
^torhsr 
iound  him  forth  with 
iwtamad  forthwith 
honour  thy  father 
Sttum  to  thy  father 
anted  It  OB  his  eyas 
ttfw  Into  his  «y*s 


pa'^'aw 
pa'nae^ 

0'» 


•Tina 
nV  MIS' 
iiS  W 
■an 
Tin 
"no 

•nil 

ni 
n'BM 


12U  MB  thou  didateosar  the  dead  tiff^ 

Syriao  thou  dldat  earry  amiv,  sta  llSp# 

1214  KB  sent  me  to  Aaal  thee  MCrD 
Itala  „  „  totaatthes  trof 

U*  M  oar  brethren  aAoU  ts  ootMtMl  psnon' 

B  „       ,  aAoatasaoMarwipcnEn* 

14>  M  thatimsof  Ussaoaont  M-c'^y 

HT  „     n     *"*  <*°*  '* 

Itala  M     M     aurriiv*  ruVv 

iv.  HisTOBiOAL  Chabacteb.— This  was  nevei 
called  in  question  until  Lnther  did  so.  The 
minuteness  of  its  details  has  often  been  adduced 
as  evidence  of  its  historicity,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  nothing  in  it  so  marvellous 
and  superstitious  as  to  be  incredible  to  educated 
men  ot  antiquity.  The  angelophany_  is  only  a 
slight  amplification  of  Gn  18;  possession  by  un- 
clean spirits  was  a  recognized  belief,  and  exorcism 
by  fumigation  was  recognized  in  medical  science. 
W.  R.  Smith  quotes  from  ^aswini,  i.  132,  that '  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  of  crocodiles*  liver  cures  epi- 
lepsy, audits  dung  and  gall  cure  Leucoma'  {Eneye, 
Brit*  art.  '  Tobit^).  Without  calling  in  question 
that  the  book  probably  rests  on  a  real  history,  the 
following  considerations  forbid  our  regarding  it  as 
being  what  it  claims  to  be,  viz.  a  narrative  written 
in  the  7th  cent  B-C. :— (1)  It  contains  Ustorieal 
errors,  (o)  It  was  Tiglath-pileser  who  took  Naph- 
tali  and  Zebnlun  into  captivity  (B.C.  734),  not 
Shalmaneser,  2  K  16*.  (/5)  Sennacherib  waa  not 
Shalmaneser's  son  (1"),  bat  the  son  of  Sargon  a 
usurper,  (y)  It  is  implied  in  1*  that  Tobit  was  a 
boy  at  the  time  of  Jeroboam's  revolt  from  the 
house  of  David.  (3)  The  occurrence  of  Ahasuerus 
(14")  and  Aman  (A  14")  ought  not  to  be  pushed. 
'Airinipos  in  B  is  a  scribe's  blunder  for  'A0ovplai  in 
K,  and  'Andv  in  A  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  taking 
'Ax'<lx»po»  for  MordecaL — (2)  It  is  a  geogrtmhical 
error  to  put  the  Tigris  between  Nineven  and 
Ecbatana ;  and  also  to  state  (so  K  Aram.  HM,  It) 
that  Khagte  is  two  days  from  Eobatana.  B  omits 
the  '  two  days' ;  but  in  S*  says  that  Ecbatana  waa 
'nwAuntoRhagse.'  It  took  the  army  of  Alexander 
10  days  to  march  from  one  to  the  other  (Arrian, 
iiL  20).— (3)  The  apirtt  and  theological  tone  belong 
to  a  later  date. 

T.  Date  of  Composition.— Most  Roman  Catho- 
lic anthorities,  relying  on  12*  13',  ascribe  the  book 
to  the  7th  cent  B.C.  Ilgen  maintsins  that  l-S* 
131-4  was  written  by  Tobit  in  B.C.  689.  and  the 
rest  in  Palestine  about  B.a  280.  Ewald  fixes  it 
B.C.  330.  Graetz  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(A.D.  130),  and  Koliut  to  A.D.  226.  The  chief 
reason  alleged  for  the  last  two  dates  is  that  it 
is  consider^  that  the  one  principal  object^  of 
the  book  is  to  insLst  on  the  duty  of  burying 
the  dead.    Twice  in  Jewish  history  was  this 

Srohibited :  after  the  fall  of  Bether,  so  Taliaatly 
efended  by  Bar  Cochba,  and  in  Persia  under 
Ardeshir  L  Both  these  dates  are  probably  non- 
suited by  the  fact  that  Tobit  is  cited  by  Polycarp 
(t  155).  The  following  considerations  suggest  the 
2nd  cent  B.a  as  the  probable  date :— (1)  Unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  14*  is  prophetic,  it  implies 
that  the  writer  was  living  at  the  time  of  a  temple 
which  was  inferior  in  grandeur  to  Solomon's,  •.*. 
before  the  time  of  Herod.  (2)  The  law  of  marriage 
with  relatives,  so  strongly  insisted  on  also  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  fell  into  desuetude  before  the  2nd 
cent  A.D.  (Boaenmann,  Studien  s.  B.  TiAit).  W) 
The  prominence  given  to  the  duty  of  interring  the 
dead  may  well  have  been  cauaea  by  the  a«tion  of 
Antioohns  Epiphanea,  who,  we  are  told  (2  Mac  6"), 
'  cast  out  a  multitude  unburied.'  (4)  Mairisgei 
with  Gentiles  still  needed  discouragement  4"6'*. 
(5)  It  contains  no  bright  esckatologya  "* 
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Messianic  hope,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  before  the  persecution  of  Antiochoa.  (6) 
Its  soteriological  and  ethical  tone  closely  resembles 
that  of  other  works  known  to  have  been  written 
about  a  oentnry  B.a  This  we  will  now  try  to 
prove. 

vL  TOBIT  AND  OONTEMPORABT  JEWISH  LiTERA- 

TURK. — 1.  SirtMch.  There  ia,  as  Fuller  has  shown 
(Speaicer'*  Apoer.  i.  160),  a  great  resemblance 
between  the  thought  of  Tobit  and  Sirach. 

(I)  As  to  the  atTing  ralue  of  good  woite  Both  em^aslM 
the  Tkliie  at  alnuEiriiig :  it  ia  « i^wd  gift  in  God's  dgfat,  xo  i^, 
nils  the  doer  witli  Ute,  deanae*  amy  all  and  deUren  tram 
death,  12> ;  ct  Sir  8>o  »"  40H  Sinnen  are  enemies  of  their 
own  lite,  Uio ;  d.  Sir  ISO  38U.  OOTbe  OKdiatolaKrotSir.  and  ot 
Tout  an  on  ttie  Mme  plane.  Both  regard  Sheol  aa  the  abode  ot 
JiVleas  shades :  it  is  i  xHum  nrn,  8*,  where  even  the  righteous 

E>,  81*  U>;  ot  Sir  Ml* M'*  17**.  (S)  Both  inriat  oo  reroont 
tennent  ot  the  dead.  Very  pathetically  does  ToUt  ask  to  be 
buried,  4>,  and  tor  Sarah  to  be  buried  beeldo  him,  ** ;  he  lUka 
Us  lite  to  inter  hie  brethren,  117  23. 7,  and  oigee  hie  eon  to  place 
oakee  (and  wine,  Aram.,  HP,  lu,  Vulg.)  on  the  graves  ol  the 
rtehteooeret  Tyler's  Pritnitiv  Culture,  L  4860.,  a  SOff.];  oL 
Hlr7>*S0U8SM|,  (4)  Both  eet  ralue  on  the  same  ethical  duties : 
'  r  of  marriage,  41>K  8<,  Sir  7«36M ;  honesty  to  serrants,  414, 


Sir  7*K;  tbe  true  eetimate  of  wealth,  SU,  Sir  61 ;  benevolence, 
47. 14.  n,  Sir  «!-•  1Z<  8Si*.  (6)  Both  baaeaU  virtue  on  the  tear  of 
Ood,  4*- *.  w.  Sir  ^  861*  87U. 

2.  The Storyof  Ahikar. — In  this  work,  recently 
published  by  Cunb.  itniv.  Press,  AhiVar  is  a  pious 
vizier  of  Sennacherib,  who,  being  childless,  adopted 
a  boy,  Nadan,  and  took  much  pains  with  his  insteuo- 
tion ;  but  when  Nadan  grew  up  be  incriminated 
his  adoptive  father  by  false  letters,  and  caused  him 
to  be  sentenced  to  death.  The  executioner  spared 
his  life,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  cellar  under  his 
(AhilFar's)  house.  At  length  he  was  released,  and 
vengeance  was  executed  on  Nadan.  This  is  the 
story  which  ia  aUnded  to  in  Mi",  more  fully  in  K 
than  B. 

Ahi^^,  is  ' the StoiT,' bemoana himaelf  thus:  'Ibavenoson 
to  Miry  me,  nor  a  dauniter,  and  my  poeaeaaiona  no  one  inherlta ' 
Bead  with  this  To  11*  V  V*  4*.  There  are  many  features  of 
resemblanoe  between  Ahikar'e  motal  taachlng  to  Nadan,  and 
ToUt'B  to  Toblaa.  In  the  Srriao  Version  ot  Abilpu'  {pp.  at.  01) 
we  read :  '  Hy  son,  eat  thy  portion,  and  deaplae  not  Uie 
richtaoua'(ctl  To4U];  *  Do  not  eat  bread  with  a  ahameleea  man ' 
(O.  To  41'  Vnlg.):  'Aaaociate  with  a  wiae  man  and  thou  wilt 
become  like  him '  (ot.  To  41') ;  ■  Uy  benevolence  haa  aaved  me ' 
(oL  To  4l<>);  'Uy  eon,  flee  from  whoredom '  ((ip.  aO.  6);  d  41*; 
and  notably,  *  Pour  out  thy  wine  on  the  gnves  ot  the  rigfateona, 
rather  than  drink  it  with  evil  men';  of.  4n  'Pour. . .  give  00 
not  to  ahtnen.'  Hanls  dlaouaaes  tha  two  texts  o(  ■  and  B  in 
the  Story  of  AliHiar,  ch.  v.,  and  also  in  the  Am«r.  Jtrnm.  tt 
ThfUon,^  641. 

8.  Thit  Book  of  Jubileet  contains  passages  prob- 
ably known  to  the  author  of  Tobit. 

To  41*  Btatea  that  Noah  took  a  wife  from  hia  reUtivea.  Ot 
ooorae  there  ia  no  Scripture  wanant  for  thla ;  but  Jubilees 
(ch.  4)  tuniiabea  ua  with  the  namea  of  the  wives  ot  all  the 
patriarciia  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  each  one  married  a  veiy 
near  relative.  Again,  when  Jacob  left  home  for  Baran,  laaao 
(Jub  2710)  uaea  words  to  Rebekah  which  reaemble  To  e*"- 10* 
'Uyaiater,  weep  not:  he  haa  gone  in  peace, and  in  peace  will  he 
letnm  (ao  K  6*i]i  The  Moet  High  will  preeerve  him  from  all 
•vU  For  I  know  hia  way  will  be  prospered  .  .  .  and  he  will 
return  in  peace  to  na  (To  ^*),  tor  he  Ia  on  the  atraight  path  (4i*X 
He  ia  (aithful  (K  ICO,  and  wiU  not  periah.'  In  Jub  jigi*  we  read, 
'  Separate  thyaelt  from  the  nationa,  and  eat  not  with  them,  and 
become  not  their  aaaociate  (Toll*):  they  offer  their  aaoriiloes  to 
Uw  dead,  and  eat  over  their  graves'  (To  4i7>. 

i.  The  Tettament  of  Job  has  the  foil,  parallels : — 

Job's  wife  begged  bread  for  him  (ch.  t£) ;  Job  aang  a  hymn 
(ch.  88) ;  in  ch.  46  Job,  when  dying,  gaya,  'Behold,  I  die ;  only 
forget  not  tbe  Lord  (To  4^) ;  do  good  to  the  poor  (4i<) ;  deapiae 
not  the  helpleas  take  not  to  youiaelvee  wivee  from 

atrangen  (4i*),  and,  lo,  I  diatribute  to  yoa  all  aa  much  as 
belongs  to  me '  (4>*> 

5.  Judith  (8*)  attaches  importance  to  the  fact 
that  she  and  her  husband  were  '  of  the  same  tribe 
and  family.' 

viL  Tobit  in  thb  Churcs.— The  Didaeht  (!•) 

E'ves  this  advice, '  Whatever  thou  wishest  not  to 
^^ppen  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to  another ' ;  To  4" 
gives  this  form,  'What  thon  hatest,  do  not  to 
another'  (»>  also  Hillel  [T^lor>  Pirk»  Ahotk,  87]). 


Did  4*"*  is  also  an  adaptation  of  To  4'*'-.  Polyean 
{ad  Phil.  ch.  10)  says,  '  When  ye  can  do  good, 
defer  it  not,  for  almsgiving  delivers  from  death ' ; 
of.  To  12*.  P8eudo-(3em.  {ad  Cor.  16)  seems  to 
quote  12*  thus  :  '  Alms^ving  is  as  good  as  repent- 
ance for  sin ;  fasting  is  better  thim  prayer,  but 
alms^ving  (is  better)  than  both.  Love  covereth  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Pnyor  from  a  good  conscience 
saveth  from  death.'  Hanis  {Amer.  Jottm.  Theol. 
iiL  646 ff.)  suggests  to  read  'prayer'  for  the  first 
'almsgiving';  and  thinks  we  have  the  original 
reading  of  To  12*  in  the  6r.  curaivea  'Giood  is 
prayer  with  fasting,  and  almsnving  with  right- 
eousness better  thim  both.'  Clem.  Alex,  quotes 
4>*  as  4  ypat^fi  {Strom.  iL  23,  §  139).  Origen  {Ep.  ad 
Afrie.  xiiL)  and  Athanasius  {Apol.  e.  Arian.  xL) 
use  Tobit  as  canonical,  though  theoretically  they 
did  not  include  it  in  the  Canon,  because  it  was  not 
in  the  Heb.  Bible.  Cyprian  treats  it  as  authorita- 
tive in  his  work  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (c  32). 
Hilaiy  cites  it  to  prove  the  intercession  of  angels 
(t»  Ft.  120').  Ambrose  {de  Tabid,  1.  1)  treated 
the  book  as  prophetic,  and  Augustine  included  it 
among  the  Apocr.  of  the  LXX  wbich  '  the  Chiistian 
Church  received '  {de  Doetr.  Christ.  iL  8).  Jerome 
{Prmf.  ad  libb.  Salomonis)  allowed  its  perusal,  but 
forbade  its  oanonioity ;  whereas  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  397)  and  the  Councils  of  Florence 

il439)  and  of  Trent  (1546)  declared  it  canonical, 
.•uther  (cf.  Frit»che,  p.  19)  deemed  it  'a  truly 
beautiful,  wholesome,  and  profitable  fiction.'  The 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  use  4'*  12^  as '  a 
lesson  which  the  Holy  Ghost  aoth  teach  in  sundry 
places  of  the  Scripture '  (Second  Book,  On  Ainu- 
deeds,  part  1).  The  OiTertory  contains  sentences 
drawn  horn  To  4'-*,  and  the  preface  to  the  Marriage 
Service,  that  marriage  '  ought  not  to  be  taken  in 
hand  lightiy  or  wantonly  to  satisfy  carnal  lusts,' 
is  clearly  an  adaptation  of  Vulg.  6" ;  in  fact,  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  contained  tiiese 
words :  '  As  Thou  didst  send  the  angel  Raphael  to 
Thobie  and  Sara,  the  daughter  of  lUguel,  to  their 
great  comfort,  so  vouchsafe  to  send  Thy  blessing 
upon  these  Thy  servants. '  The  names  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  are  now  substituted. 

lirmuTUBa.— CojrjrurTji/i/fiS:  ngen,  Db  (hsMM*  Ttbts, 
noeA  drm  ceraeAudttwn  Oriyinaltn,  Jena,  1800;  Beuaoh,  Das 
Buch  TMcu,  Freiburg,  1867 ;  Kritnche,  Extg.  Bandbk.  ISSS; 
Fuller,  Speaher't  Apoer.,  vol  L,  London,  l&B;  Sengelmann, 
Dot  AusA  Tobit,  Hamburg,  1867 ;  Qutbeiiet,  Das  AtoA  Tobias, 
Munater,  1877;  Blaaell  in  Lange'a  Apoer.,  Edinburgh,  1880; 
Scholi,  Comm.  t.  B.  Tobias,  Wurzbuig,  1839 ;  Zockler,  Ipotr.  det 
AT,  Munchen,  1891 ;  Lobr  in  Kautzacb'a  Apokr.  «.  Pseudevigr. 
dss  AT,  Tubingen,  I90a— 7sjrrs.-  Swete,  07  <n  Bnsk,  vol  IL, 
gives  the  text  ot  B  and  K  in  full,  with  nadlngs  tram  A  aa  foot- 
notes ;  Fritaache  givea  the  text  of  the  Ouralves  *L  106  in  hta 
Com.  pp,  89-104 ;  Meubauer  on  7oWt  givee  Anun.,  HM,  It.  I. ; 
the  Synao  la  found  conveniently  in  Uigarde'a  LOiri  VT  Apoer. 
Syriaos,  London,  1861 ;  for  HF  we  have  only  Walton'a  Polyglot ; 
the  moet  aoouiate  edition  ot  Vulg.  Is  that  of  Veroellone,  Rooua, 
vm.—UELn  TO  STtror:  Sehilrer,  HJP  n.  ill  87-44;  Ths 
Story  of  Ahikar,  from  tha  Syr^  Ar»bi,  Arm.,  Eth.,  Qr^  and 
Slav.  Veraiona,  by  Oonybeare,  Harris,  and  Un.  Lewia,  (iamlk 
Univ.  Preaa,  1898;  'Teatament  of  Job' (75  r.  1;  also  in  Som. 
Stud,  in  Mtmory  of  A.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  pa  264-338) ;  Book 
ot  Jubilees,  tr.  V  Oonybeare  in  JQR  vL  vU ;  Nestle,  SmtiM. 
gintatudien,  ill  1880,  p.  ZZff.;  W^B.  Smith's  art  *^bit' 
In  JSneyO.  Brit  * :  NSldeke.  Jtonotsftar.  dsr  ktn.  Akad.  dor 
Wissenteh.  nt  JisrKn,  1879,  pw  46ft.  [orig.  Ung.  Greek);  Ortta, 
JfonotaaisAr.  187>,  pp.  14S1I.,  S861L,  60»fL  (orig.  bug. 

New  Heb.].  J.  X.  MARSHALL. 

TOCHEH  (tA  'task,'  'measure';  B  QiKica,  A 
O^xx"' ;  Thochen). — ^A  town  of  Simeon  mentioned 
with  Ain,  Riminon,  and  Ashan  (1  Ch  4**),  and 
consequently  in  the  Negeb.  There  is  no  name 
like  "Tochen  in  the  corresponding  list  of  Jos  10*, 
where,  however,  the  LXX  Qixxa  shows  that  the 
name  nas  fallen  ont.   The  site  is  unknown. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

TOOABHAH  (^m))^  OopyaM.  Thogorma).—Sfm 
of  Gomer  and  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath 
(On  10*).   If  Ashkenas  is  the  Asgnsa  of  the  Aasyr, 
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inscriptions  which  is  associated  with  the  Mlnni  hj 
Esarhaddon,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  Togarman 
to  the  east  of  Assyria.  In  1881  Fr.  Delitzsch 
saggested  that  it  might  be  Til-garimmn,  a  fortress 
ofnOLummukh  or  Comagfinfi ;  oat  it  must  have 
been  a  conntry,  since  horses  and  moles  were  ex- 
ported from  it  (Ezk  27**),  and  not  a  mere  fortress. 
Most  modem  authorities  decide  for  Western 
Armenia.  A.  H.  Satcb. 

TOHU.— See  NabatB. 

TOI.— See  Tov. 

TOKHATEL— See  Tikvah. 

TOLA  '  crimson  worm,* '  cochineal  * ;  OtAi,  Jg 
10^  *). — ^A  minor  jndge,  following  Abimelech.  His 
name  is  that  of  one  of  the  chief  clans  of  Issachar ; 
see  Gn  48",  Nn  28»  {-v)'^,  i  TwXoei),  1  Ch  7"-,  and 
art.  PuAH.  His  home  and  banal -place  were  at 
Shamir,  the  seat  of  the  clan,  probably  in  the  N.  of 
the  liighlands  of  Ephraim  t  the  site  ia  onknown. 

G.  A.  Cooks. 

TOLAD  < birth,'  'generation';  B  Bov^/t, 
A  6«>Xili ;  Tholad). — A  town  of  Simeon  mentioned 
with  Ezem,  Bethnel,  Hormah,  and  Ziklag  (1  Ch  4^). 
It  is  the  same  place  as  El-tolad  in  the  Negeb  (Joe 
16*>  ig«).    The  site  has  not  been  recovered. 

C.  W.  WiiiOH. 

TOLBINES  (ToX/Sdn^),  lEs9*=TeIem,  £zr  10". 
— One  of  the  porters  in  the  time  of  Ezra. 

TOLL,  PLACE  OF  (reX(£r.or,  Mt  V,  Mk  2i«,  Lk 

V,  in  AV  'receipt  of  custom'). — The  place  where 
the  tax  collector  sat  to  recuve  his  dues.  In 
Wyclifs  translation  it  is  rendered  lolbothe.  In 
the  case  of  Matthew  or  Levi,  tlie  toll  collected  was 
the  custom  exacted  by  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  Herod  Antipas,  the  Idnmaean  prince  wlio  then 
ruled  over  Galilee.  The  reXciriw  at  Capernaum 
was  of  importance,  as  a  large  tra£Bc  passed  on  the 
highway  between  Damascus  and  Ptolemais.  See 
FaSLICAM.  J.  Macphbbsom. 

TOMB.— See  Bukial  and  Skpcusbb. 

TOHOUES,  CONFUBIOH  OF.— The  narrative  of 
Gn  U***  is  too  familiarly  known  to  need  detailed  re- 
petition here ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall 
briefly  its  leading  features.  Mankind,  at  the  time 
to  which  it  refers,  all  had  one  speech,  and  lived 
together.  They  journeyed,  it  seems  to  be  implied, 
nomadically  from  spot  to  spot ;  and  on  one  of 
their  journeys  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shin'&r  (Babylonia),  where  they  settled,  and  where 
also  they  determined  to  build  a  city,  and  a  lofty 
tower,  which  should  both  gain  them  lasting  re- 
nown, and  also  serve  as  a  centre,  or  rallying-point, 
to  prevent  their  being  dispersed  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  J',  however,  '  came  down '  to  view  the 
building,  and  [supplying  here,  with  Stade,  ZA  W, 
1895,  p.  168,  and  others,  words  which  seems  to 
show  have  been  omitted]  having  returned  to  His 
lofty  abode,  signified  to  His  heavenly  counsellors 
or  associates  there  (cf.  3**)  His  disapproval  of 
it:  if  this,  He  said,  is  the  beginning  of  their 
ambition,  what  will  be  t^e  end  of  it  ?  nothing 
will  soon  be  too  hard  for  them.  So  He  '  came 
down'  A  second  time,  and  'confounded'  (Heb. 
bdlal)  their  language ;  and  from  this  occurrence 
the  narrator  (J)  explains  the  diversity  of  exist- 
ing languages,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Babylon  (in  Heb. 
BtOel). 

1.  From  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  narrative 
preaents  considerable  difficulties :  for,  though  it 
belong*  to  J,  it  is  difficult  to  tuumoniM  with 


other  representations  of  the  same  source.  The 
distribution  of  mankind  into  different  nations  has 
been  already  described  by  J  in  (parts  of)  ch.  10, 
and  represented  there,  not  as  a  punishment  for 
misdirected  ambition,  but  as  the  result  of  natnral 
processes  and  movements ;  and  Babylon,  the  build- 
ing of  which  is  here  interrupted,  is  in  10">  repre- 
sented as  already  built.  The  narrative  connects 
also  very  imperfectly  with  the  close  of  J's  narrative 
of  the  Flood  ;  for,  though  the  incident  which  it 
describes  is  placed  shorUy  after  the  Flood,  the 
terms  of  v.>  ('  the  whole  earth '),  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  following  account,  imply  a  consider- 
ably larger  population  than  tlie  'eight  souls'  of 
Noah's  family.  In  all  probability  (Oillm.)  the 
story  originally  grew  up  without  reference  to  the 
Flood,  or  the  usual  derivation  of  mankind  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  it  has  been  imiierfectly 
accommodated  to  the  narratives  in  chs.  9  and  10 , 
perhaps,  indeed,  Wellh.  and  others  (cf.  the  Ox/. 
Hex.  ad  loe.)  are  right  in  conjecturing  tliat  origin- 
ally it  belonged  to  the  same  cycle  of  tradition  of 
which  fragments  are  preserved  u  4"'",  and  formed 
part  of  the  sequel  to  4**. 

It  ii  difficult  to  vrM  the  oonduslon  (Wellh.,  DUlm.,  ud 
othen:  cL  tbe  0^.  Hex.  iL  6t.)  that  4>7-M  (dacriUngr  the 
befcinmngs  of  txitling  civilization)  boloiin  to  a  qycle  of  tradi- 
tion, in  wfaioh  the  continuity  of  human  ulstory  ma  not  inter- 
rupted by  a  Flood ;  and  il  the  oonjeotoie,  ju>t  mentioned, 
respecting  11>-*  lie  correct,  the  lame  aaumption  must  oi 
ooutee  be  made  with  resard  to  that 

2.  That  the  narrative  can  contain  no  scientific  or 
historically  true  account  of  the  origin  of  language, 
is  evident  from  many  indications.  In  the  first 
place,  if  it  is  in  its  ngbt  place,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  rest  upon  unhistorical  assumptions :  for 
the  biblical  date  of  the  Flood  (Usshers  artificial 
treatment  of  Gn  11"  and  Ex  12*"  being  disregarded) 
is  B.C.  2501  (or,  acc.  to  the  LXX  of  Gen.  and  Ex., 
3066) ;  and,  so  far  from  the  whole  earth  being  at 
either  B.C.  2501  or  B.C.  3066  '  of  one  language  and 
one  speech,'  we  possess  inscriptions  dating  from 
periods  much  earlier  than  either  of  these  dates 
written  in  three  distinct  languages  —  Sumerian, 
Babylonian,  and  Egyptian.  But,  even  if  Wellh.'s 
supposition,  that  the  narrative  belongs  really  to  an 
earlier  sta^e  in  the  history  of  mankind,  be  accepted, 
it  would  still  be  impossible  to  reeard  it  as  historicaL 
For  (1)  it  could  not,  even  then,  De  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent category  from  the  other  narratives  in  Gn 
l-II,  which  (for  reasons  which  cannot  be  stated 
fully  here ;  cf.  Fall,  Flood,  etc.)  must  relate  to 
the  prehistoric  period.  And  (2)  the  narrative, 
while  explaining  ostensibly  the  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, offers  no  explanation  of  the  diversity  of 
races.  And  yet  diversity  of  language— meacing 
here  by  the  expresaon  not  the  relatively  subordi- 
nate differences  which  are  always  characteristic 
of  languages  developed  from  a  common  parent- 
tongue,  but  those  more  radical  differences  relating 
alike  to  structure,  grammar,  and  roots,  which  show 
that  the  languages  exhibiting  them  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  a  common  origin — is  dependent  w^on 
diversity  of  race.  Of  course,  cases  occur  in  which 
a  people  uving  near  a  people  of  another  race,  or 
sub-race,  have  adopted  their  language  (as,  e.g.,  the 
Celts  in  Cornwall  have  adopted  English) ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  radically  different  languages 
are  characteristic  of  different  races,  or  (if  the  word 
be  used  in  its  widest  sense)  of  subdivisions  ot 
races,  or  sub-races,  which,  in  virtue  of  the/acti/<y 
of  creating  language  distinctive  of  man,  have 
created  them  for  purposes  of  intercommunication 
and  to  sati^  their  social  instincts.  Differences 
of  race,  in  otner  words,  are  more  primary  in  man 
than  differences  of  language,*  and  nave  mst  to  be 
accounted  for.   It  is,  now,  a  disputed  ethnological 

*C«.  Sayoe,  Jiacm^the  OT,  p.  STt,  'Divanitgr  <(  no*  k 
older  than  dlveni^  of  laoguaee,* 
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problem  whether  man  appeared  originally  upon 
the  globe  at  one  centre  or  at  many  centres. 

The  former  of  tbeM  ilteniktiTei  is  preferred  by  modem 
■dentiflo  authorities.  Mr.  Darwin  in  bis  Dueent  <if  Maa, 
vol.  i.  oil.  7,  after  reviewing  tlie  arguments  on  both  rides,  sums 
up  (pp.  231-233,  ed.  1871)  in  its  favour  (upon  the  ground,  stated 
'  riray,  that  the  resemblances,  pbyrical  a 


I  and  mental,  between 


J  that  the  resemblances,  pbyrii 
different  races  are  such  that  it  »  extremely  improbable  that 
they  should  have  been  acquired  independently  qr  aboriginally 
distinct  species  or  races) ;  see  also  to  the  same  eitect  LyelL 
yrineifla  of  Gtciogy  »  (1876),  iL  eh.  4S ;  Huxley,  Critioue*  and 
Addrtstet  (188SX  p.  163 IL  O-CotUeM  Buayt,  vil.  p.  249%.) ;  and 
Dr.  Tylor,  art.  'Anthropology'  in  the  Eneyel.  SrU.* end  in  his 
volume  Anthropology  (18811  p,  t.  But  of  course  these  authori- 
ties postulate  tor  man  a  tar  higher  antiquity  than  is  allowed  by 
the  biblical  narrative  (so  slso  Bayoe,  Baee*  of  (As  OI*  2S,  87X 

But,  whichever  of  these  alternatives  be  adopted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  differences  of  raco  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  biblical  narratives :  the  case 
of  primitive  man  appearing  independently  at  dif- 
ferent centres  (with,  it  may  be  snpposed,  racial 
distinctions,  at  least  to  some  degree,  already  im- 
planted in  him  at  these  centres)  is  not  contem- 
plated in  them  at  all ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
racial  differences  were  gradually  developed  by  the 
play  of  natural  selection  upon  the  descendants  of 
a  single  pair,  migrating  into  new  climatic  and 
other  physical  conditions,  then  the  growth  of 
these  diiterences  is  neither  explained  by  the  bib- 
lical narratives,  nor,  in  fact,  reconcilable  with 
them.  For,  taking  account  only  of  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  division  of  mankind  into  the 
white,  black,  and  yellow  races,*  even  6n  10  (Sayce, 
SCM  120)  notices  only  (except  CnshT)  tnbes 
and  nations  belonging  to  the  wnite  race ;  while, 
from  the  known  faxity  of  racial  types,  in  cases 
where  we  are  able  to  observe  them,  it  is  certain 
that,  if  the  white,  black,  and  yellow  races,  with 
the  many  sub-races  included  in  each,  have  been 
developed  from  a  single  original  pair,  the  process 
must  have  occupied  a  vastly  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  allowed  by  the  biDlical  narrative  (which 
places  the  creation  of  man  at  B.a  4157,  or  [LXX] 
B.C.  6328),  however  early  after  Adam  the  dis- 
persion of  Gn  11*  may  be  supposed  to  havo  actually 
occurred. 

3.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
languages  of  the  world ;  but  a  few  particulars  may 
be  stated  here  for  the  purpose  of^  indicating  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  the  study  of  the 
subject  has  led  modem  philologists.  Prof.  Sayce 
writes  {Introd,  to  the  Science  y'  Language,  1880, 
ii.  31  f.):  'The  genealogical  classification  of  lan- 
guages, that  which  divides  them  into  families  and 
sub-families,  each  mounting  np,  as  it  were,  to  a 
single  parent-speech,  is  based  on  the  evidence  of 
grammar  and  roots.  Unless  the  grammar  agrees, 
no  amount  of  similarity  between  the  roots  of  two 
languages  could  warrant  us  in  comparing  them 
together,  and  referring  them  to  the  same  stock. 
.  .  .  The  test  of  linguistic  kinship  is  agreement 
in  stmctnre  [t.«.  the  formation  of  sentences], 
grammar,  and  roots.  Judged  by  this  test,  the 
languages  at  present  spoken  in  the  world  probably 
fall,  as  Prof.  Friednch  Milller  observes,  into 
"about  100  different  families,"  between  which 
science  can  discover  no  connexion  or  relationship. 
When  we  consider  how  many  languages  have' 
probably '  perished  since  man  first  appeared  upon 
the  gloM,  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  number- 
less essays  and  types  of  speech  which  have  gone 
to  form  the  language-world  of  the  present  day.' 
Basque  is  an  example  of  an  isolated  survival  of  an 
otherwise  extinct  family  of  speech ;  and  in  Tasmania 
four  dialects  spoken  when  our  colonists  first  landed 
on  the  island  nave  recently  disappeared.  On  pp. 
B3-64  of  the  same  volume  Prof.  Sayoe  gives  a  Ust 

*  See,  further,  on  the  dassiflaatlon  of  the  noes  ol  manldiKl, 
Dr  Xyknr's  article  and  work  (oh.  8)  referred  to  abora. 


of  75  families  of  languages,  all  unrelated  to  each 
other,  and  each  compriamg  mostly  a  variety  of 
individual  languages  or  groups  of  languages. 

Of  these  families  the  two  best  known  are  ths  Semitio  and 
the  Aryan  (or  Indo-European).  The  principal  Iwguages  in- 
cluded in  the  Semitie  family  are  Aanro-Babyloniisi,  Hebrew, 
Phoenician  and  Punic,  the  oUferent  Aramaic  dialects,  Arabic, 
the  S.  Arabian  dialecta  (Himyaritio  or  Sabnan,  and  Miniean), 
Ethiopic  and  allied  dialects :  all  these,  though  in  subordinate 
details  they  often  differ  widely,  yet  display  such  obvious  resem- 
blances in  *  structure,  gnunmatiGai  form,  and  roots,'  that  they 
are  manifestly  merely  varieties  of  a  common  parent-tongue. 
The  prindpaf  groupe  included  in  the  Aryan  family  are  the 
Indian  group  (Sanskrit,  with  allied  languages  and  many  modem 
vemannlatsX  the  Iranian  group  (Zend,  Persian,  etaX  tiM  Oeltio 
group  (Welsh,  Cornish,  Irish,  etc),  the  Italian  group  (Umbrian, 
Oscan,  Latin,  with  the  dependent  Romance  languages^  the 
Thrako-IUyrian  group,  the  Hellenic  gronp,  the  Letto-Slavonlo 
group  (Slavonic,  Rusrian,  Polish,  Llthuanisn,  etc),  and  the 
Teutonic  group  (Qothic,  Low  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Englisli, 
Dutch,  High  Oerman,  Old  Norse,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian) :  all  these  languages,  though  in  details  they  differ  even 
more  widely  than  Uie  Semitic  languages,  nevertheless  exhibit 
so  many  common  features  ss  to  make  It  evident  that  they  ars 
bat  varieties,  wbidi  have  arisen  br  gradual  differentiation, 
under  the  influenoe  of  separation  and  dfiterent  local  conditional 
out  of  a  single  original  parent-tongo*. 

Languages,  however,  differ  not  only  in  grammar 
and  roots,  but  also  in  a  manner  which  it  is  more 
difficult  for  those,  like  ourselves,  familiar  with  only 
one  type  of  language,  to  realize,  viz.  '  morpho- 
lo^cally,'  or  in  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are 
built  up  into  a  sentence.  Different  races  do  not 
think  in  the  same  way;  and  consequently  the 
forms  taken  by  the  sentence  in  different  languages 
are  not  Uie  same.  The  only  type  of  language 
with  which  we  are  practically  aoauainted  is  the 
'inflectional'  type,  which  prevails  in  Western 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  to  which  both  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  families  belong ;  but  there  are  besides 
the  '  agglutinative '  type  (of  which  Turkish  is  an 
example),  spoken  chiefly  in  Central  Asia,  the 
Islands  of  tne  Pacific,  and  many  parts  of  Africa, 
the  'incorporating,'  of  which  Basque  (in  S.W. 
France)  is  the  chief  representative,  the  'poly- 
synthetic,'  which  prevaib  throughout  America,* 
and  the  'isolating'  (of  which  Chinese  is  the  best- 
known  example),  cjiaracteristio  of  Eastern  Asia 
(Tibet,  Bnrmah,  etc.) :  all  these  types  of  language 
differing  in  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  grouped 
by  the  mind,  and  combined  into  sentences  (for 
further  particulars  reference  must  be  made  to 
Sayce,  op.  eit.  i.  118-132,  374  ff.,  iL  188ff. ;  Baces 
of  the  OT,  36  f . ;  or  Whitney's  art.  '  Philology '  in 
the  Encyd.  Britanniea,  ed.  9).  It  is  remarkable, 
as  even  this  cursory  description  will  have  indi- 
cated, that  the  morphological  chaiaeter  of  a  lan- 
guage is  correlated,  m  some  hidden  way,  with  the 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  country 
in  which  it  originated  :  thus  the  different  families 
of  languages  spoken  in  America,  though  utterly 
unrelated  to  each  other,  are  nevertheless  all  '  poly- 
synthetic' 

It  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the  radical  differ- 
ences which  the  various  families  of  language 
display,  as  compared  with  one  another,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  races  of 
mankind,  the  families  of  language  spoken  by  man- 
kind must  have  arisen  independently  at  different 
centres  of  human  life.  'Tiie  languages  of  the 
present  world  are  but  the  selected  residuum  of  the 
mfinite  variety  of  tongaes  that  have  grown  np  and 
decays  among  the  races  of  mankmd.  .  .  .  The 
idioms  of  manlcind  have  had  many  independent 
starting-points,  and,  like  the  Golden  Age,  which 
science  has  shifted  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
the  dream  of  a  universal  language  must  be  realized, 
if  at  all,  not  in  the  Paradise  of  Genesis,  bnt  in 
the  unifying  tendencies  of  civilization  and  trade ' 
(Sayoe,  Semtee  of  Lang.  iL  322,  323). 


*In  nolyqrntlietio  languages  the  sentanoe  Is  the  onlt  of 
thought;  and  la  waj  A  tbsm  separate  iMnb  hardly  vdst. 
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A«  need  hardly  b«  renutrked,  wb«t  the  primittre  lan{;nage  of 
muUcind  wu,  U  unknown.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  me  the  general 
belief  that  it  waa  Hebrew,  and  all  other  languages  were  aup- 
poeed  to  be  deii\  ed  from  thia  (0 :  an  Uax  Huller,  Leetura  on 
ih*  St.^  Lang,  lit  aeriea,  ed.  1864,  pi,  13211.  Leibnitz  appear* 
to  have  been  the  llrat  to  point  out  the  abenrdity  of  this 
Timr,  remarking  JuMly  (0).  p.  1351.)  that  'to  call  Hebrew  the 
prinuUTe  language  was  like  calling  bnncha*  ot  a  tree  primitive 
branchea ' ;  and  the  sdenoa  of  comparative  philology,  which  has 
arisen  sinoe  Leibnitz's  day,  has  but  codflnned  the  soundness  of 
his  Judgment.  Even  among  the  Semitic  languages,  Arabic,  in 
many  respects,  exhibits  older  and  more  origmal  features  than 
Bebrew ;  besides,  unless  all  analogy  Is  deceptive,  the  bmguage 
ot  primitive  man  must  have  been  of  a  far  more  shnple,  un- 
developed type  than  any  ot  the  existing  Semitio  langnsgea. 

4.  Differences  of  language  and  differences  of  race 
thns  point  independently  to  the  great  anticjoity  of 
man  upon  the  earth.  And  their  evidence  is  more 
than  confirmed  by  testimony  from  other  qnarters. 
Even  during  the  last  ten  years  the  discoveries  of 
Petrie  and  de  Morgan  in  Egypt,  and  of  Hilprecht 
ajid  others  in  Babylonia,  have  shown  that  civiliza- 
tion existed  in  these  two  countries  at  a  period 
considerably  earlier  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed; while  the  existence  of  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  various  objects  of  art,  belong- 
ing certainly  to  a  date  not  later  than  B.C.  4000, 
nmkes  it  evident  that  the  beginnings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  art  in  both  these  countries  must  have 
preceded  that  date  by  many  centuries,  not  to  say 
by  millennia.  And  the  numerous  relics  of  human 
workmanship,  especially  stone  implements  of 
different  kinds,  and  l>one  or  other  material, 
engraven  with  figures,  which  have  been  found 
during  recent  years  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  oear  testimony,  in  the  opinion  of 
geologists,  to  a  greater  antiquity  still,  and  show 
that  man,  in  a  rude  and  primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment, ranged  through  the  forests  and  river-valleys 
of  these  continents,  in  company  with  mammals  now 
extinct,  during  periods  of  the  so-called  'glacial 
age,'  when  the  glaciers  (which  then  extends  over 
large  parts  both  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe)  retreated  sufiScientiy  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  (Dawkins,  Early  Matt,  112-122,  137, 
15201.  161-164,  160,  etc.).  The  dat«  at  which 
these  relics  of  human  workmanship  were  embedded 
in  the  deposits  in  which  they  are  now  found,  can- 
not be  estimated,  j>reci8ely,  in  years  B.C. ;  but  the 
late  Prof.  Prestwich,  a  geologist  not  addicted  to 
extravagant  opinions,  assigned  to  paleeolithic  man, 
as  '  a  rough  approximate  limit,  on  data  very  in- 
sufficient and  subject  to  correction,'  a  period  of 
from  20,000  to  30,000  years  from  the  present  time. 

See  Prestwich-s  Ototom  (U8SX  H.  Ot)  la  Us  OtntmerUd 
QimUan*  qf  Otology  0886).  p.  M.  he  gives  sfanilar  but  some- 
what higher  figures.  It  was  In  U6S  that  *  the  barriers  which 
restricted  the  age  of  man  to  a  limited  traditional  chronology 
were  overthrown  by  the  discoveries  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme 
and  Brixham  Cave'  ({6.  p.  19).  'Palaolithic'  bnplements  are 
thoas  found  in  association  with  sxtlnot  mammalia;  'neolithic' 
Implements,  which  show  a  higher  type  of  workmanship,  are 
tboas  found  with  existing  species^  In  the  pabeolitluc  period, 
the  'river-diitt  man'  hunted  the  elephant  and  the  lion,  the 
hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros,  hi  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Thame*.— See  further  on  this  subject  Evans,  Th«  Aneitnt  Stone 
ImpUmmU,  Weapont,  and  Omamettt*  of  Gnat  Britain^,  1897 
(on  their  antiquity,  pp.  70S-9);  Boyd  Dawkina,  Early  Man  in 
Britain,  1880  (where,  at  the  end  of  the  several  chapters,  the 
characteristics  of  the  civilization  ot  the  successive  age*— the 
river-dritt  hunter,  the  cave  man,  the  neolithic  farmer  and 
herdsman  (contemporary  with  the  beginnings  of  organized 
empbvs  in  the  Eastl,  the  bronze  age,  and  the  iron  aRC— are 
well  indicated) ;  hnU,  Antiquity  of  Man*,  1878 ;  Lord  Avebury 
rair  J.  LubbockX/VeAwtorie  Timu*  (1900),  esp.  ch.  11 ;  O.  F. 
Wright,  Man  and  tlu  Glacial  Age  (in  the  Intern.  Seient.  Seriet), 
1892,  p.  iitB. ;  Morris,  Man  and  hit  Ancestor  small  popularly 
written  work),  1900,  p.  11  ff.;  "rylor,  Anthromaogy,  p.  28  ff. 
That  man  wtu  coeval  in  Western  Europe  with  the  glaxU  period 
Is  aooepted  by  Sayce,  Raat  of  the  OT,  p.  23. 

The  general  conclusion,  resulting  from  all  that 
has  been  said,  may  be  gummed  up  in  Dr.  Tyler's 
words :  '  Man's  first  appearance  on  earth  fjoes  back 
to  an  a^re  coni)>ared  with  which  the  ancients,  as 
we  call  them,  are  but  modems.  The  four  thousand 


years  of  recorded  history  only  iake  U8  back  to  a 
prehistoric  period  of  untold  length,  during  which 
took  place  the  primary  distribution  of  mankind 
over  the  earth  and  the  development  of  the  great 
races,  the  formation  of  speech  and  the  setUement 
of  the  great  famUies  of  language,  and  the  growtJt 
of  culture  up  to  the  levels  of  the  old-world  nations 
of  the  East,  the  forerunners  and  fonndeia  of 
modem  civilized  life'  (Anthropology,  p.  24). 

6.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  are  two  great 
facts,  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  man  over  the  lurfaee  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  biblical  narrative,  whether  in  11'**  or  else- 
where, takes  no  account.  It  is  trae,  of  course, 
that  ll"-'  accounts  ostemiMy  for  the  distribution 
of  man  '  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ' ;  but  it 
has  been  shown  above  why  it  does  not  do  so  really : 
the  dispersion  is  placed  too  late  to  account  for  tlie 
known  facts  respecting  both  the  distribution  of 
man  and  the  diversity  of  races :  how,  for  example, 
can  the  '  river-drift  man '  of  the  glacial,  or  even 
of  the  post-glacial,  period  be  brought  witliin  the 
scope  ot  the  biblical  narrative  ?  To  say  that  the 
biblical  writers  spoke  only  of  the  nations  of  whom 
they  knew  is  perfectly  trae ;  but  the  admisuon 
deprives  their  statements  of  all  historical  or  scien- 
tific value:  'palaeolithic'  and  'neolithic'  man, 
and  the  black  and  yellow  historic  races,  all  existed ; 
and  any  explanation,  purporting  to  account  for  the 
populations  of  the  earth,  and  the  diversity  of 
languages  spoken  by  them,  must  take  cognizance 
of  them :  an  explanation  which  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  them  can  be  no  historically  true 
account  either  of  the  diffusion  of  mankind,  or  of 
the  diversity  of  speech.  The  first  11  chapters 
of  Genesis,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  report 
faithfully  what  wu  currently  believed  among^  the 
jBebrews  respecting  the  early  history  of  mankind : 
they  contain  no  account  of  the  real  be^inninca 
of  man,  or  of  human  dvilization,  upon  tna 
earth. 

6.  The  trae  explanation  of  the  story  in  Gn  II*"*, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  that  which  is  given  by 
Prof,  (now  Bishop)  Ryle  in  his  Early  Narrative* 
of  Geneeit,  p.  127  ff.  As  in  2*''-4  U»e  origin  of 
various  existing  customs  and  institutions  is  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  Hebrew 
antiquity,  so  in  IP**  the  explanation  is  given  of  the 
diversity  of  languages  spoken  by  different  peoples 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  earth.  As  soon  aa 
men  began  to  reflect,  they  must  have  wondered  what 
was  the  cause  of  differences  of  language,  which  not 
only  impressed  the  Hebrews  (Is  33'»,  Dt  28*»,  Jer 
6",  Ps  114'),  but  idso  were  an  impediment  to  free 
intercourse,  and  accentuated  national  interests 
and  antagonisms.  'The  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  supplied  to  such  primitive  questionings  an 
answer  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  a  primitive 
time.  Just  as  Greek  fable  told  of  the  giants  who 
strove  to  scale  Olympus,  so  Semitic  legend  told  of 
the  impious  act  by  which  the  sons  of  men  sought 
to  raise  themselves  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God, 
and  erect  an  enduring  symbol  of  human  unity  to 
be  seen  from  every  side  ;  and  how  Jehovah  inter* 
posed  to  frastrate  their  purposes,  and  brought  upon 
them  the  ve  y  dispersal  which  they  had  sought 
to  avoid.  The  narrative  thus  contains  simply  the 
answer  which  Hebrew  folk  -  lore  gave  to  the 
question  which  differences  of  language  and  nation- 
ality directly  suggested.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
so  worded  as  to  convey  (like  the  other  early  narra- 
tives of  Genesis)  spiritual  lessons.  Though  the 
conception  of  Deity  is  naive,  and  even,  it  may  be 
(v.'),  imperfectly  disengaged  from  polytheism,  the 
narrative  nevertheless  emphasizes  Jehovah's  supre- 
macy over  the  world ;  it  teaches  how  the  self 
exaltation  of  man  is  checked  by  God  ;  and  it 
shows  how  the  distribution  of  mankind  into 
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nutions,  and  diveiBity  of  language,  is  an  element 
in  His  providential  plan  for  the  development  and 
progress  of  humanity. 

7.  No  Bab.  parallel  to  6n  11***  has  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  nterenoe  in  Um  tnsnwntuT  Brll  Mm.  InaeripUon  (K. 
8«57),  tr.  by  O.  Smith,  ChaldL-Gen.  1«0,  and  mentioned  in  3CM 
168,  St  ytry  uncertain ;  for  though  theuiacr.  does  aeem  to  spealc 
of  tiie  erection  of  aoma  tmilding  in  Babylon  by  the  order  of  the 
kins,  which  oCended  tiM  coda,  lo  that  they  'made  an  end  by 
night'  of  the  work  done  oj  day,  the  crucial  worda,  rendered 
'■trong  place 'and  'speech,' are  (as  is  admitted  for  the  latter 
[tuUtt]  by  Smith  himself,  p.  163)  both  extremely  doubtful :  we 
Delitach's  note  in  the  uwm.  tr.  of  Smith's  book,  p.  810 ;  and 
tor  Utimtu,  'strong  place,'  DeL  BWB  87,  where  It  la  tr.  B'M- 
klof  I  Of.  the  tranacr.  and  tr.  by  Boacawen  in  TSBA.  y.  (1877) 
p.  SOSff.  (where,  howerer,  p.  106,  'speech'  for  nuUk,  'counsel' 
[BWB  413),  is  quite  gratuitous). 

In  the  Jewish  Hanada  of  a  later  age,  the  tower  was  aald  to 
bare  been  destroyed  by  mighty  winda :  see  the  Onu.  Sibyll.  iii. 
87  ir.  (whence  Jos.  ^nt.  i.  It.  S  [the  quotation]  >  Alex.  Polyhlator 
ap.  Syncell.  Chron.,  ed.  Dlndort,  L  81  C),  and  JubiUt*  10»-« 
(&.  Cfharles,  J<iRii.  208  f.):  cf.  (from  Abydenua)  Bus.  Pnep. 
St.  iz.  U'Eus.  Chron.,  Sohoene,  L  8S-8ynoell.  1.  81  D,  and 
(from  Eupdemua  <m.  Alex.  Polyhlator)  ix.  17.  1.  From  the 
fact  that  in  Joa.  ana  Abyd.  (ni*  utiium  Imri  fimtiunu  Amh/i- 
4w  n  /imxinM^)  the  plural '  gods '  la  used,  Stade  (La.  p.  161  f.) 
oonjectored  that  these  authorities  hare  preaenred  remimaoenoct 
of  an  oUer  polytheistic  reision  of  the  tradition. 

In  fact,  though  the  narrative  plainly  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  Babylonia,  it  does  not  seem  itself 
to  be  of  Babylonian  origin  :  if  any  Bab.  legend  lies 
at  the  basis  of  it,  it  must  have  been  strongly  Heb- 
raized. As  Gunkel  has  remarked,  the  narrator 
speaks  as  a  foreigner  rather  than  as  a  native :  the 
unfavourable  light  in  which  the  foundation  of 
Babylon  is  represented  t  the  idea  that  the  erection 
of  what  {ex  hyp. )  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but 
a  Bab.  eikkunU  (or  pyranidal  temple-tower*)  was 
interruptecl  by  {ex  hyp. )  a  Bab.  deity ;  the  mention, 
as  of  something  unusual,  of  brick  and  bitumen,  as 
bnilding  materials,  and  the  false  etymology  of  the 
name  'Babel,'  are  all  features  not  likely  to  have 
originated  in  Babylonia.    It  does,  however,  seem  a 

grobable  conjecture  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  ix.  [1858]  12f., 
chrader,  Dillm.)  that  some  gigantic  tower-like 
building  in  Babylon,  which  bad  either  been  left 
unfinished  or  fallen  into  disr^air,  gave  rise  to 
the  legend.  The  tower  in  question  niw  oft^  been 
supposed  to  be  Inriminanki,  the  tikljpwrat  of  E-zida, 
the  great  temple  of  Nebo,  in  Borsippa  (a  city 
almost  contiguous  to  Babylon  on  the  o.W.),  the 
ruined  remains  of  which  form  the  huge  pyramidal 
mound  now  called  Biri  Nimroud.  This  zUflfurat, 
remarkably  enough,  Nebnchadnezzar  states  had 
been  built  partiafly  by  a  former  king,  but  not 
completed:  its  'head,'  or  top,  had  not  been  set 
np;  it  had  also  fallen  into  disrepair;  and  Neb. 
restored  itt  Otliers  regard  it  as  an  objection  to 
this  identification  that  E-zida  was  not  actually  in 
Babylon ;  and  prefer  to  think  of  Itiminanki,  the 
tikkurat  of  £-sagil,  the  famous  and  ancient  temple 
of  Marduk  in  Babylon  itself,  the  site  of  which  is 
generally  X  considered  to  be  hidden  under  the  mas- 
sive oblong  mound  called  BabU,  about  20  miles 
N.  of  Bira  Nimroad.§  Schrader  does  not  decide 
between  E-zida  and  £-sagil :  Dillm.  thinks  £-8agil 
the  more  likely,  but  leaves  it  open  whether,  after 
all,  the  Heb.  legend  may  not  have  referred  to  some 
half -mined  ancient  building  in  Babylon,  not  other- 
wise known  to  us.  The  high  antiquity  of  Babylon, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  tiie  chief  centre  of  a 
region  in  which  the  Hebrews  placed  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  would  fit  it  to  be  regarded  as  the 

*  Jastrow,  Rtt,  qf  Bab.  and  At$.  p.  619  IT. 

t  The  insor.  is  tr.  hi  £il  7S 124  f. ,  KIB  iii.  t,  PP.  63,  68. 

t  See,  however,  Hommel  in  vol  L  p.  218* :  and  Babtu»,  1  g, 

f  See  the  pUn  of  Babylon  and  its  environs  in  Smith's  DB, 
a«. ;  or  in  the  Bneyd.  BOtL  a.«.  Vlewa  of  the  two  mounda 
leferred  to  may  be  seen  in  Smith,  «,«.  'BabaL'  and  'Babel 
(Tower  oO';  Biehm,  ITJ,  as; ;  or  Ball's  .UrAt  Us  Soat, 
pp.  2a\  22L 


point  from  which  mankind  dispersed  over  tha 
earth. 

See,  farther  (besides  the  Comm.).  Cheyne,  art. '  Babel  ^ower 
of)'  in  the  Sneyei.  BiU. :  and  Dr.  Wurutster  in  Otnetit  in  (As 
lAght    Modem  Knowledge  (New  York,  1601),  491 II. 

S.  R.  Driveb. 
TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.— L  The  Biblical  Evi- 
dence.— (a)  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  first 
day  of  Pentecost  after  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  (Ac  2"-),  the  disciples,  about  120  in 
number  (1"),  were  assembled  together.  '  Suddenly 
there  came  from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing 
of  a  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them 
tongues  parting  asunder,  like  as  of  tire ;  and  it  [sc. 
yXiMra]  sat  upon  each  one  of  them.  And  they  were 
all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance.' Two  wonders  are  here  described — the  vision 
of  the  fiery  tongues,  apparent  to  all  in  the  house, 
but,  as  it  seems,  to  them  only ;  and  the  speaking 
'with  other  tongues,'  which  was,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  apparent  to  others  also.  The  latter  (v.") 
consisted  u  '  speaking  the  mighty  works  of  God.' 


It  was  not,  at  first  at  any  rate,  addressed  to  those 
outside.  But  'when  this  sound  was  heard,  the 
multitude  came  together,'  and  Jews,  then  present 
at  Jerusalem  from  every  nation  under  heaven, 
heard  to  their  astonishment  the  brethren  speaking 
in  their  own  respective  languages  (w.*-").  Some, 
however,  '  mocking,  said.  They  are  filled  with  new 
wine.'   In  reply  to  these  latter,  St.  Peter  inter- 

5 rets  the  phenomenon  by  recalling  the  prophecy  of 
oel,  which  speaks  of  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  latter  days,  which  shall  cause  the  servemts 
and  handmaidens  of  the  Lord  to  see  visions  and  to 
prophesy  ( v  v.  and  deduces  it  from  the  Messianic 
office  of  Jesus,  in  whose  exaltation  this  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  fulfilled  (v.**).  The  phenomenon 
of  the  fiery  tongues  reappears  no  more  m  the  sacred 
narrative;  but  that  oi  speaking  with  tongues  is 
repeated  (Ac  10^")  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
Glentile  household  of  Cornelius,  who  with  a  sudden 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  speak  with  tongues 
and  glorify  God.'  This  is  clearly  the  same  pheno- 
menon as  13  described  in  Ac  2'',  and  thi  identity  is 
expressly  asserted  by  St.  Peter  (II")  Hrrep  xal 
4l/ias  ir  dpxi'  The  '  speaking  with  other  tonenes' 
is  therefore  a  recurrent  phenomenon  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church;  and  accordinglv  we  read  of  Uie 
twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  (19*),  that  'when  Paul 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  on  them ;  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and 
prophesied.'  In  this  passage  the  phenomenon  is  for 
the  first  time  expressly  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  the  prophetic  gift.  (On  Spitta's  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  Ac  2^-  see  Knowling,  p.  100). 

(6)  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. — In  the  doubtful  appen- 
dix to  this  Gospel  (10"),  among  the  wonders  which 
are  to  follow  tnose  who  believe,  it  is  said  '  they 
shall  speak  with  [new]  tongues.'  The  word  ' new ' 
is  of  very  questionable  genuineness ;  if  it  be  rejected, 
the  passage  is  a  liare  reference  to  '  speaking  with 
tongues,'  and  throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  utterances. 

(c)  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  —  In  chs. 
12-14,  especially  the  last-named  chapter,  we  have 
the  most  circumstantial  reference  to  the  phenom- 
enon. In  12*^"  St.  Paul  enumerates  dill'erent 
gifts,  which  in  their  diversity  proceed  from  the 
self-same  Spirit.  First  come  gifts  of  ordinary 
teaching  {\irfOt  aotpiat,  X.  yriliaew),  then  faith, 
healings,  and  other  miracles,  then  at  the  end 
prophecT  and  the  discerning  of  spirits,  followed, 
m  the  last  place  of  all,  by  'kinds  of  tongues' 
(7^!l)i  ^  DO'"'  qualification,  and  '  interpretation  of 
tongues,'  which  also  appears  in  these  chapters 
alone.    The  enumeration  of  offices  and  gifts  in 
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TT."-"  corresponds  to  that  of  gifts  in  yt.*-".  The 
teitching  otfaces  como  first  (apostles,  prophets, 
teachers),  then  miracles  and  healings,  then  'nelps' 
and  '  guidances,'  then,  again  last  ot  all,  '  kinds  of 
tongues.'  Prophecy  and  ' discemings  of  spirits' 
are  evidently  omitted  here  because  of  the  insertion 
of  'prophets'  after  'apostles.'  Then,  in  the  in- 
terrogative clauses  that  follow,  the  'tongues,' 
this  tune  with  the  added  mention  of  '  interpreta- 
tion,' bat  without  the  mention  of  T^rq,  again  bring 
up  the  rear :  '  Do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do  aO 
interpret  T'  In  ch.  13  the  tongues,  which  St. 
Paul  has  put  last  in  the  order  of  precedence,  come 
first  in  the  order  of  depreciation.  'Tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels '  may  be  taken  as  a  climax,  for 
this  purpose,  upon  the  less  rhetorical  yirri  yXuxr- 
ttSir  (see  Delow,  §  iiL  (i)).  Apart  from  charity,  not 
only  tongues  (however  wonderful),  but  even  pro- 
phecy, even  mrks  of  charity,  are  worthless.  Com- 
pared with  it,  prophecy,  tongues,  knowledge  itself, 
all  belong  to  our  childhood,  to  our  ignorance,  to 
the  sphere  of  things  temporaL  Then  in  ch.  14, 
after  a  closing  remmder  of  the  subordinate  place 
which  ■wvtviua.riiii  are  to  occupy  in  our  desires  as 
compared  with  charitv,  the  apostle  enters  in  detail 
upon  a  comparison  oetween  the  two  most  con- 
spicaons  rvcv/uanird,  viz.  prophecy  and  tongues. 
Prophe*^  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  because 
it  it  adartued  to  men,  and  benefiU  them,  whereas 
'tongues'  are  addretsed  to  God,  and  benefit  the 
tpeaktr  only  (w.'**).  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
when  the  speaker  (or  aome  other  person,  v.'"-)  can 
interpret  his  utterances.  This  would  enable  the 
rest  of  those  present  to  join  in  with  their  '  Amen ' 
(V.I*),  and  so  derive  some  benefit  from  the  prayer. 
Without  going  into  details  of  exegesis,  which  in 
this  chapter  are  full  of  di£BcuIty,  it  is  sufiBcient  to 
emphasize  certain  points  upon  which  the  apostle 
speaks  without  any  obscurity.  Firttly,  as  already 
remarked,  the  speaker  with  tongues  speaks  to  God 
only ;  his  utterance  is  not  a  sermon  imt  a  prayer 
or  psalm  (w.*-  ■*),  or  ft  thankspving  (▼.'•). 
Secondly,  the  utterance  ia  uninteiligible  to  the 
hearers,  and  even  to  the  speaker.  The  spirit  is  in 
prayer,  but  the  mind  takes  no  part,  it  is  unfruitful 
14.UJ .  t,]jg  speaker  'edifies himself '  apparently 
by  his  attitude  of  ecstatic  devotion,  not  by  con- 
scious expression  or  reception  of  ideas.  Thirdly, 
while  'interpretation'  is  thought  of  as  possible, 
its  absence  seems  to  have  been  the  rule,  its 
presence  the  exception  {vr.*- Accordingly 
(fourthly),  the  impression  which  'tongues'  pro- 
duce upon  a  visitor,  especially  on  a  non-believer 
(v."),  is  that  of  an  assembly  of  madmen  (cf.  Ao 
2") ;  whereas,  in  the  case  oi  prophecy,  the  non- 
believer,  or  at  any  rate  the  visitor,  will  be  pro- 
foundly stirred,  probably  to  conversion  (w.»*- »). 

The  closing  section  of  the  chapter  (▼.""•)  shows 
the  dmraorairfa,  which  had  resulted  at  Corinth 
from  the  childish  (12'»-»  13"  14'»-»)  desire  of  too 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Church  to  excel  in 
the  exercise  of  abnormal  gifts,  and  from  their 
dangerous  tendency  to  value  spiritual  ^^ts  in  pro- 
portion to  their  abnormal  features.  The  apostle 
exactly  inverts  this  principle. 

ii.  Classification  of  thb  Data.— There  is  no 
possible  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Church 
of  Corinth  are  homogeneous  with  those  which 
meet  us  at  Ciesarea  (Ac  lO**)  and  at  Ephesus  (Ac 
19°).  These  two  passages  are  linked  together  by 
tlie  reference  to  baptism,  and  the  close  relation 
of  the  tongues  to  prophecy  connects  tJie  latter  pas- 
sage with  the  phenomena  of  Corinth.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  one  feature  of  the  life  of 
the  Apostolic  Churches  was  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  perceptible  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  began  at  baptism,  but  was  continued  in 
the  assem/ilies  and  corporate  acts  of  the  Churches 


(see  vol.  iL  pp.  407^  409'),  and  certain  ntteraaea 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Chnrchea,  some- 
times intelligible  and  less  ecstatic  (prophecy),  som^ 
times  more  ecstatic  and  not  intelugible  (tongues). 
On  the  border-line  between  the  two  classes  of  utter- 
ance would  come  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  a 
gift  apparently  known  to  St.  Paul,  but  assumed  by 
him  to  be  exceptional,  and  passed  over  in  the  more 
occasional  notices  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
With  these  data  we  can  without  difficulty  class 
the  reference  in  St.  Mark  16  (above,  L  (A)).   It  haa 
been  not  infrequently  laid  down,  that  while  these 
paasagee  refer  to  one  homogeneous  group  of  phenom- 
ena, uiat  group  is  separated  from  the  phenomena 
of  Ac  2  by  a  difference  in  kind.    This  assumption, 
however,  is  in  too  direct  conflict  with  the  words 
of  St  Peter  (Ac  11")  to  be  admitted.   The  homo- 
geneity of  the  later  phenomenon  with  that  of 
PenteooB^  here  asserted,  can  be  denied  only  by 
nnderminmg  the  credit  of  the  Acts  as  a  source. 
But,  while  we  are  thus  obli«)d  to  class  the  phenom- 
ena of  Ac  2  with  those  Si  the  other  passages  of 
the  NT,  it  must  be  recognized  that  with  tha 
features  common  to  all  passages  certain  peculiari- 
ties are  combined  in  the  narrative  of  Pentecost. 
First,  there  is  tiie  sound  of  the  rushing  wind; 
second,  the  vision  of  tiie  fiery  tongues;  thirdlv, 
the  intelli^bility  of  the  utterances  vnthout  th» 
'  interpretation,'  which  to  St  Paul  ia  necessary  if 
the  'tongues'  are  to  be  understood.   But  in  Ae 
2,  as  in  1  Co  14,  the  '  tongues '  are  utterances  of 
worship,  not  of  a  didactic  character,  not  addressed 
to  the  Jews  (whose  attention  is  attracted  by  tha 
utterances  only  after  they  have  begun)  ;  tha 
association  witn  prophecy,  implied  in  the  qnot*. 
tion  from  Joel,  is,  to  St  Peter  apparently,  as  to 
St  Paul,  due  simply  to  identity  of  origin ;  and 
in  both  passages  (Ac  2",  1  Co  14")  the  impres> 
sion  produced  upon  less  sympathetic  hearers  ia 
similar.    In  the  attempt,  therefore,  to  interpret 
correctly  the  data  of  the  KT  relating  to  tha 
subject  of  'tongues,'  the  only  sound  method  to 
adopt  will  be  to  begin  from  the  meet  ciroomstan- 
tial  account  we  have,— that  of  St  Paul,— but  in 
applying  the  results  to  other  passages,  to  bear  ui 
mind  any  peculiar  features  which  distingnish  their 
account  of  what  is  certainly  in  substance  the  aama 
phenomenon. 

iiL  INTBBPRBTATIOH  OF  THB  KTIDENCK.  —  (a) 

St.  Paul,  in  common  with  all  to  whom  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ia  a  revdation  from  God,  assumea 
that  the^ft  of  tongues  is  an  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  No  doubt  he  plaoea  it  lower  in  value  than 
any  other  spiritual  gift  enumerated  by  him.  No 
doubt,  aJso,  like  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  it  waa 
capable  of  being  simulated  by  phenomena  not  dua 
to  genuine  inspiration.  There  waa  room  here  for 
Siixfunt  (1  Co  12>0}.  But  the  main  criterion  to  be 
applied  by  the  discemer  of  spirits  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  said  (1  Co  2*,  of.  1  Jn  4',  the 
apostle  has  no  sympathy  with  the  heathenish 
idea  that  an  utterance,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
value,  could  be  accredited  by  its  abnormal  circum- 
stances). Now,  in  the  case  of  an  unintelligiUo 
utterance,  like  that  of  ir  yXiiatTi,  no  such  criterion 
was  applicable.  The  apostle  therefore  assumes, 
in  the  case  of  tongues,  that  he  has  to  do  in  each 
instance  with  the  spiritual  reality,  not  with  ft 
merely  natural  phenomenon  (14*-  ").  We  must  bo 
content  with  the  same  assumption,  however  mind- 
ful that  whore  there  ia  the  need  of  self-control 
hi")  there  ia  the  poasilnlity  of  aelf-wilL  Tho 
Spint  ia  donbtleaa  really  at  work,  even  upon  o 
psychical  background  of  obacoie,  eadly  perveniUa^ 
mental  exaltation. 

(i)  If  the  phenomena  of  the  NT  an  essentially 
homogeneous,  we  may  safely  reject  some  explanaj 
tiona  which  are  apphcable  at  moat  to  a  limited 
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nnmber  of  the  passages  under  review.  First 
among  these  may  be  set  aside  that  based  upon 
the  strictly  literal  and  physical  sense  of  y\u>(r<ra, 
nnderstooa  of  'the  tongue'  or  organ  of  speech 
(Eichhom,  Meyer,  etc.).  This  might  at  first  sight 
be  thought  applicable  to  Ac  2.  The  disciples,  as 
the  fiery  tongues  appear  to  settle  upon  each  of 
them,  begin  to  speak  Mftatt  yKilxraaa  (compare  the 
probably  spurious  xatrait  of  Mk  10"),  ie.  with 
(literal)  tongues  other  than  their  own,  identified 
with,  or  symbolized  by,  the  tongues  of  flame. 
But  it  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  the 
'  tongues '  of  this  passage  are  ditterent  from  the 
'dialects'  of  w.*-';  thu  identification  is  quite 
clear  in  t."  rats  iiiuripaxt  yKilnrffait.  And  this 
carries  with  it  (by  Ac  11")  the  interpretation  of 
Ac  10**  19*,  where  XaXeu'  yKiia-ircut  is  equivalent  to 
X.  Mpais  7.  in  Ac  2.  The  literal  sense  claimed  for 
y\.  in  these  latter  passages  has  no  support  in  Ps 
38*  LXX  i\ii,ri<ra  ir  yXiivirfi  ftou,  where  the  use  of 
the  possessive  indicates  the  literal  sense.  But  it 
is  argued  that  the  literal  sense  is  applicable  in 
1  Co  12.  14  (but  13"),  where  rpo<reixc<i8iu 
yXuxroTi  is  contrasted  with  vfi.  rdt,  the  tongue  (so 
it  is  urged)  being  conceived  as  the  passive  instru- 
ment o?  the  wrtOiio,  and  the  plural  yXdirfftu  (surely 
a  reduetio  ad  abturdwm)  referring  '  to  the  various 
motions  of  the  tongue'  (so  Thayer-Grimm, 
■ee  also  Meyer-Heiniici  on  12'*).  rxSvva  must 
mean  an  utterance,  not  merely  the  moving  tongue ; 
this  latter  sense  breaks  down  in  the  pi.  yXScirat, 
and  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  phrase  yiini 
yXiMTcur,  which  deany  points  to  various  kinds  of 
ntterance,  whether  foreign  languages  or  not. 

(c)  Another  sense  of  7Xui<rira  which  fails  of 
general  applicability  is  that  (exemplified  in  Aris- 
totle, Poet.  21  f . )  of  '  unusual  word,'  e.g.  expressions 
borrowed  from  the  Aramaic,  like  '  Amen,  '  Maran 
Atha,'  or  '  Abba '  (Emesti,  Bleek,  etc. ).  The  use 
of  such  expressions  would  not  be  improbable  in  a 
state  of  high  spiritual  tension,  and  in  fact  the  last- 
named  word  was  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  specially 
characteristic  of  the  Spirit  (Bo  V^,  Gal  4<) ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  to  connect  it 
specifically  with  '  tongues,'  which  possibly  may  be 
referred  to,  though  even  this  is  uncertain,  in  the 
oTtvayiui  dXdXip-ot  of  Bo  8".  Moreover,  this  sense 
of  yKSiaca  fits  ill  with  the  data  of  Ac  2,  and  still 
worse  with  those  of  1  Co  14 ;  for  these  occasional 
borrowed  words  had  a  well-recognized  meaning, 
and  in  their  use  the  voOt  was  not  dra/nrot. 

{d)  The  same  prindple,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
considerations,  absolntely  excludes  the  idea,  which 
has  some  traditional  support  in  Christian  opinion 
from  Origen  (in  Rom.  l**)  downwards,  that  the 
apostles,  at  any  rate,  if  not  all  those  present, 
received  at  Pentecost  the  more  or  less  permanent 
power  of  prtttehing  in  fortign  languages.  To 
begin  with  (above,  §iL),  the  speaking  with  tongues 
is  an  utterance  of  worship,  not  of  instruction.  It 
has  been  argued  that  we  never  read  of  the  apo«tles 
needing  the  services  of  an  interpreter.  But  neither 
do  we  read  of  their  'speaking  with  tongues'  on 
any  occasion  snbeequent  to  Pentecost.  St.  Paul, 
it  IS  true,  claims  to  possess  the  gift,  but  in  a  con- 
text (1  Co  14")  which  excludes  any  reference  to 
preaching.  With  one  exception,  indeed,  we  do  not 
read  of  any  apostolic  preaching  in  lands  where 
Greek  or  Aramaic  would  not  be  a  sufi&cient 
medium.  The  partial  exception  is  in  the  bilingual 
district  of  Lystra  (Ac  14),  and  here  the  apostles 
clearly  do  not  follow  what  is  said  AvKoonarL 
Ocular  evidence  at  last  enables  them  to  realize 
that  they  are  regarded  as  gods.  But  though  the 
•acred  text  says  nothing  of  preaching,  permanently 
or  even  temporarily,  in  foreign  tongues,  it  cer- 
tainly suggests  at  first  sight  that  a  great  number 
•f  foreign  languages  were  snpematnrally  spoken. 


if  only  in  adoration,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Pentecost. 

(e)  This  interpretation  is  not  so  wholly  excluded 
as  might  appear  at  first  sight  by  the  language  of 
1  Co  14.  For  although  the  y\u<r<r(u  are,  without 
one  to  interpret  them,  unintelligible  even  to  the 
speaker,  the  possibility  of  interpretation,  clearly 
contemplated  by  St.  Paul,  suggests  thai  he  re- 
garded the  utterances  as  having  a  meaning,  though 
as  a  rule  not  ascertainable  {-Hiv  Sivaiuv  r$s  ipunrjs, 
v.").  If  so,  the  only  difiierence  in  Ac  2  would 
be  that  the  interpreter  was  on  that  occasion  nn- 
necessary. 

What,  then,  is  really  described  in  Ac  2  T  The 
view  has  been  held  by  both  ancient  (Greg.  Naz. 
Or.  41.  XV,  Bede,  etc.)  and  modem  writers,  that 
while  the  disciples  spoke  in  some  one  language, 
each  group  of  hearers  understood  the  words  as 
spoken  in  his  own  ;  just  as  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
preaching  in  Spanish,  was  said  to  have  been 
understood  by  English,  Flemish,  French,  and 
Italian  hearers,  etc.  But  this  is  not  what  the 
narrative  describes :  we  have  a  miracle  of  tpeeeh, 
not  of  hearing  only,  they  began  (before  the  hearers 
had  come)  to  speak  irtpan  y\JxF<raii.  But  the 
more  difficult  question  is  in  what  precisely  does 
the  miracle  described  consist  T  The  hearers  are 
not  Gentiles,  but  Jews  (2*).  Proselytes  are  in- 
cluded among  the  Roman  visitors  (2",  it  is  con- 
OMvable  that  'lovS.  rt  k.  wpoa.  applies  to  all  the 
countries  enumerated,  but  the  mention  of  'lovSaUar 
(v.')  is  rather  adverse  to  this) ;  but  clearly  we 
have  to  do  with  the  assembly  of  Jewish  pilgrims, 
including  perhaps  some  more  permanent  visitors 
(jcoroucovmi,  y.*),  whom  a  great  festival  would  Snd 
gathered  in  the  Holy  City.  Now  the  list  (w.'''') 
18  one  of  countries,  not  of  languages.  Of  the 
fifteen  nationalities  or  regions  enumerated,  Judiea 
(even  if  here  used  by  Luke  as  in  Lk  4**  for  Pales- 
tine generally)  and  probably  Arabia  (see  ArETAS) 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Palestinian  Judaism 
whose  language  was  West  Aramaic  The  Jews 
of  the  Euphrates  region,  Parthians,  Medes,  Elam- 
ites  (>.e.  of  Persia,  Elam  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
kingdom  since  the  days  of  AssurbaJiipal),  and 
Mesopotamians  represent  the  Babylonian  group  of 
Jews,  who  used  an  East-Aramuc  dialect. 

This  leaves  us  with  nine  countries,  of  which  five 
fall  within  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Jews,  as  their 
inscriptions  show,  spoke  Greek  {SchUrer,  HJF 
§§  2,  31 ;  this  was  the  ease  as  far  north  as  the 
Crimea).  Of  the  remaining  four,  Egypt  is  the 
mother  of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Cyrene  wais  Greek, 
Greek  was  the  language  of  the  Jews  in  Crete,  and, 
as  their  inscriptions  show,  of  the  Jews  of  Rome. 
Accordingly,  the  narrative  does  not  appear  to  carry 
us  beyond  the  area  of  Greek  and  Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism.  That  the  Jews  of  the  different  countries 
enumerated  spoke  these  languages  with  dialectical 
differences,  is  of  course  more  than  probable.  It 
might  therefore  suggest  itself  that  the  obstacle 
overcome  by  the  inspiration  of  Pentecost  was 
diversity  not  of  language  but  of  dialect  only. 
But  we  cannot  appeal,  for  confirmation  of  this, 
to  the  use  of  the  word  SidXexro  (in  w.*^),  for 
the  word  means  language  {e.g.  Aramaic  as  con- 
trasted with  Greek,  Ac  1"  2i*>  26").  A  stronger 
point  is  that  the  surprise  of  the  hearers  turned  on 
the  fact  that  the  speakers  were  Galilteans  (Ac  2^, 
cf.  Mt  26^),  i.e.  not  merely  men  of  Palestinian 
language  {'Eppaiot),  but  men  of  a  marked  pro- 
vincial dialect.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  result 
of  the  above  analysis  of  tne  list,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Jews  outside  Palestine  used  any 
language  but  Greek  or  Aramaic.  The  concluaon, 
then,  as  to  the  exact  implications  of  the  narrative 
is  very  obscure.  We  must  probably  be  content 
with  a  non  liquet ;  possibly  the  language  of  St. 
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Peter  (2"-  »  note  iicxtH,  idx"')  may  permit  the 
conjecture  that  the  narrative  combines  the  two 
elements,  afterwards  treated  as  distinct,  of  tongues 
and  prophecy.  Common  to  all  the  NT  descriptions 
of  the  tongues  is  the  feature  of  utterances  not  in 
the  common  language  of  the  speakers ;  but  whereas 
in  1  Cor.  the  hearers  are,  as  a  rule  {Le.  without  an 
interpreter),  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meanins,  in 
Ac  2  the  meaning  is  clear  to  both  Greek-spetOdng 
and  Aramaic-speaking  Jews  without  any  such  aid : 
they  hear  the  praises  of  God  each  in  the  tongue 
wherein  he  was  bom. 

(/)  It  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  test  the 
possibility  of  a  definite  interpretation  of  the  data, 
to  reduce  the  narrative  of  the  first  Christian  Pente- 
cost to  its  framework  of  definite  prose  statement, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  yX&irmu,  our  special 
subject  of  inquiry,  is  concerned.  If  our  conclusion 
on  this  point  is  necessarily  indefinite,  we  must  re- 
niind  ourselves  that  the  yXuaaai  are  bat  one  element 
in  an  event  of  momentous  si^ificance,  the  baptism 
(Ac  1*)  of  the  Christian  Society  for  its  mission  to 
mankind.  The  baptism  of  Pentecost  takes  its 
place,  in  intimate  context  with  the  Resurrection 
and  Exaltation  of  Christ,  as  the  experience  which 
lies  behind,  and  is  needed  to  render  conoeiTable, 
the  abrupt  psychological  transition  which  tians- 
formed  the  cowed,  perplexed,  scattered  disciples  of 
a  few  weeks  before  into  the  band  that  in  the  suc- 
ceeding narrative  sets  oat  upon  its  march  with 
joyous  swing,  conquering  ana  to  conquer.  That 
the  Spirit  was  then  really  given  is  impossible  for 
believers  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  to  doubt. 
That  His  coming  was  overwhelming  in  its  sudden- 
ness and  intensity,  and  was  attended  by  physical 
signs  not  repeated  in  their  fulness  on  any  later 
occasion,  is  not  less  credible  than  the  reality  of  the 
■promise  of  the  Father'  and  of  its  fulfilment. 
Tnat  these  signs  should  be  not  only  onaoconnt- 
able  by  ordinary  causes,  but  in  some  details  in- 
capable of  precise  definition,  is  a  small  thing,  and 
antecedently  probable.  Beyond  this  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  go. 

iv.  Latkb  Bistort.— There  is  no  dear  evidence 
of  tongnee  as  a  reli^oos  phenomenon  anterior  to 
NT  times,  nor  of  their  snrvivid  in  the  early  Church 
after  the  apostolic  age.  Ecstatic  utterances  appear 
to  have  occurred  in  some  forms  of  OT  prophecy 
(2  S  19*  etc. ),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  '  ton£[ues ' 
as  a  feature  of  them.  Even  in  heattien  religions, 
as  St.  Paul  hints  (I  Co  12>*'-)>  there  were  analogous 
phenomena  which  it  was  necessary  to  remember  in 
the  attempt  to  '  discern '  the  true  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  suggests  that  profound  religions  ex- 
citement, to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  tends 
to  find  expression  in  abnormal  ntteranoe.  In  the 
NT  this  tendency  gradnaHv  gives  way  to  more 
normal  forms ;  in  £ph  6"- we  catch,  as  it  were, 
the  last  echoes  of  glossolalic  speech ;  in  the  later 
Epistles  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  Ireneeus  {Htgr. 
y.  vi.)  can  still  tell  us,  speaking  apparently  from 
hearsay,  of  brethren  who  propnesieil,  and  spoke 
throngn  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  {warrotawats)  of 
tongues ;  but  Cnrysostom  (on  1  Co  U)  frankly  de- 
clares that  the  gifts  described  by  St.  Paul  were 
unknown  in  the  Church  of  his  day.  That  tbe  ^ft 
of  tongues  really  survived  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Irenteus  is,  m  the  absence  of  corrobwating 
evidence,  difficult  to  believe.  His  rather  vt^e 
statement  may  rest  on  some  report  as  to  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  Asia  Minor,  but  in  their  case  again  the 


definite  evidence  we  possess  points  to  'prophecy' 
rather  than  'tongues^  aa  the  distinctive  form  of 
their  ecstatic  speech. 

Of  more  modem  example*  of  sach  utterances 
among  the  Franciscans  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  early 
Quakers,  Jansenists,  Methodists,  the  French  Pro- 
pnets  of  the  Cevennee,  and  particnlarly  the  Irving- 


ites  whose  'tongues'  (1832-41)  have  been  deeetibed 
bv  several  competent  observers,  we  will  only 
ooserve  that  it  would  be  harsh  and  nnjnst  tf 
ascribe  all  sach  phenomena  to  the  studied  attonpt 
to  reproduce  those  of  the  apostolic  Church.  In 
whatever  way  we  may  explain  these  utterances, 
and  however  good  reason  tnere  may  be  to  suspect 
occasional  simulation,  the  spontaneity  of  the 
phenomena  in  general  must  be  freely  admitted. 
But,  for  reason  a  suggested  above,  ^eat  caution 
is  necessary  in  applymg  them  to  the  mterpretation 
of  the  NT  data. 

LrTtRATUBB.  —  On  tha  laat  ■  named  claM  ot  pbenomeiu, 
Plumpcre'a  excellent  wtide  in  Smitb'a  DB  givei  uaeful  refer. 
encea ;  aee  alao  Miller,  Jrvinaimt.  On  the  NT  data  tlie  litem- 
tore  ia  oonaidemble.  The  OomnMntariea,  ».a.  thaw  of  Meyer- 
Wendt  and  Knowling  on  Ao  t,  ot  Meyer-Heinnol,  Oodet,  Edwatda 
on  1  Oo  12.  li,  aum  up  and  diaouai  the  nrioua  explanationa. 
Among  many  aeparate  eawya  we  may  mention  thoM  of  Scbneck- 
enburger  (Bear.  1832);  Wieaeler  (in  SK,  18S8);  BUgenfeld, 
0lou3aUe,  Lelpzir,  1890 ;  ZeUer,  AtU  <>f  th»  Ap.,  Bag.  tr.  voL 
L  p.  171  (the  ableat  anti-miraooloua  diaonnton;  deniea  any 
hialorioal  foundation  (or  Ao  2);  Boaateuaoher,  Gabt  d. 
Spnchm  im  Apotl.  Ztltr.  (Marb.  1865,  Irringite) ;  P.  Behalf, 
CAunA  Bitory,  toL  L  f  24;  Weizaacker,  Aptit.  ZUtr.  p. 
SStfL ;  A.  Witeht,  Sonu  NT  PrtMmu.m tl.  Id  theae  works 
references  will  De  found  to  many  other  diacuasiona,  an  enumerft. 
tton  ot  which  Is  beyond  the  Umiti  ot  thl*  article 

A.  KOBERTSOK. 
TOOLS.— In  Syria,  since  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  7th  cent.,  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  mechanical  arts :  workmen  still 
use  much  the  same  kinds  of  tools  and  methods  of 
working  as  their  ancestors  did  ten  centuries  sao. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  40  or  60  years  that 
European  implements  have  come  into  use.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  give  an  account  of  the 
tools  used  in  the  difi'erent  handicrafts  of  Syria ;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  employed  in 
masonry,  carpentry,  and  smith  work. 

Masonry.— In  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  stones 
were  hewn  from  the  rock  by  a  pointed  hammer 
called  the  btk  (see  Hamhbr),  and  the  larger  the 
stone  the  less,  of  course,  was  the  labour  of  catting. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  great 
size  of  the  stones  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  temiJe 
of  Baalbek.  When  the  wedge  came  into  use  tor 
splitting  rocks,  smaller  stones  were  quarried,  and 
consequently  buildings  were  more  quickly  con- 
structed. The  masons  of  Lebanon,  who  are  still 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  skilful  builders  in 
Syria,  use  no  means,  such  as  cranes,  for  lifting  a 
stone  to  its  position  on  the  wall  they  are  building. 
If  a  stone  is  too  large  to  be  carried,  an  indin^ 
plane  is  made  of  trunks  of  tree^  or  of  stones  and 
earth,  and  the  stone  is  rolled  to  ite  place.  Chisels 
are  nsed  only  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to  a  stone,  or 
for  carving.   For  other  tools  see  Hauueb. 

Carpentry. — The  tools  of  the  Lebanon  carpenter* 
are  the  very  same  as  those  used  by  the  ancient 
E^ptian  workmen ;  only,  instead  of  being  of  flint 
ororonze,  they  axe  of  steeL  Of  all  his  tools,  the 
^adUm  or  adze  is  the  most  useful  to  the  Syrian 
carpenter  :  it  is  hammer,  chisel,  and  plane  in  one. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  oenturv  planes  were  not 
nsed  by  the  carpenters  in  the  nigher  villages  of 
Lebanon ;  planks  of  wood  were  smoothed  by  the 
adze.  The  ancient  Egyptian  adze  appeara  to  have 
been,  at  first,  a  sharp  flint  fastened  by  thongs  to  a 
handle,  and  replacea  by  a  blade  of  oronze  when 
metals  came  into  use.  The  axe  passed  through 
similar  changes.  The  bow  and  drill  are  still  in 
use  for  boring  holes  in  wood ;  the  awl  is  a  shoe- 
maker's tool.  These  tools  with  the  saw  are  the 
oidinaiy  implements  of  a  Syrian  carpenter,  and 
are  carried  about  by  him  when  seeiking  work. 
European  tools  are,  however,  becoming  common. 

Smith.— Due  hammers  and  tongs  are  very  much 
the  same  in  form  as  those  used  in  Europe,  but 
very  roughly  made.  Anvils  are  simply  cubical 
mniwifin  of  iron  having  the  upper  sarfaoe  faced  with 
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8teel.  The  original  bellows  was  a  tnbe  through 
which  the  workman  blew  into  the  fire ;  then  goat- 
akin  bags  were  employed ;  and  the  form  of  beUows 
used  by  the  coppersmiths  of  Syria  at  the  present 
time  is  almost  the  same  as  that  depicted  on  the 
tombe  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  modem  worker  in 
iron  requires  a  more  powerful  instrument,  and  two 
large  circular  bellows  are  placed  so  that  he  may 
take  advantage  of  the  wei^t  of  his  body  in  work- 
ing them.  See^  further,  the  separate  articles  on 
▼arions  tools.  W.  Cabslaw. 

TOPARCHT  {Toni>xta).—A  word  used  only  in 
1  Mac  11*^,  and  there  to  denote  three  'provinces' 
(RV ;  AV  '  governments ')  to  which  Uie  name  ro/iit, 
or  'nome'  (AV  and  RV  'governments'),  is  given 
in  1  Mac  10»^»  11".  1116  three  toparcMes  — 
Aphterema,  that  is,  Ephraim-Ophrah,  Lydda,  and 
Ramsthaim  —  were  detached  from  Samaria  and 
added  to  Judsea  some  time  before  the  war  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrins  Soter,  and  their 
possession  was  confirmed  to  Jonathan  Maccabeeus 
by  Demetrins  IL  Nikator. 

The  toparchy  was  a  smidl  administratiTe  division, 
corresponding  to  the  Turkish  Nahieh,  which  was 
administered  by  a  toparch  as  the  Nahieh  is  by  a 
mudir.  Accoraing  to  Pliny  (v.  14),  Judaea  was 
divided  into  ten,  or,  aooordine  to  Joaephus 
III.  ilL  6),  into  eleTon  toparchies.  See  SchOier, 
HJP  Q.  L  161  it  C.  W.  Wilson. 

TOPAZ^In  four  passages  of  the  OT  (Ex  28" 
39",  Ezk  28",  Job  28^»)  the  Heb.  word  [i  ra- 
phatuml  is  rendered  'topaz'  by  AV  and  RV,  in 
accordance  with  LXX  rordfior  and  Vulg.  topaeiw. 
The  other  ancient  VSS  vary  their  rendering,  Pesh. 

nsing  Vy^l,  Ij^^jO, and \ty  1  \         whilst  Targ. 

has  tiT^.  and  tuTO.  x^flP.  The  LXX  and  Vnlg.  also 
employ  rowitur,  topazion,  aa  representing  19  at  Ps 
WS"" ;  but  the  Pesh.  there  contents  iteeu  with  the 


vague  term  '  precious  stones,'  and  the  Targ.,  still 
more  correctly,  nihs'ih  (Gr.  6ppvtt»).  In  the  NT  the 
topaz  is  mentioned  but  once  (Rer  21'°),  as  the 


ninth  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  New  Jeru' 
salem.  The  two  passages  in  Ex.  name  it  as  the 
second  stone  in  the  first  row  on  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  and  it  is  usually  believed  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Simeon.  The  comparison  used 
in  Job  implies  its  costliness,  sad  indicates  the 
quarter  from  which  it  was  chiefly  derived  :  '  The 
topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it  [wisdom].'  In 
Ezek.  the  wearing  of  it  is  a  mark  of  r^raJ  splendour : 
'  Every  precious  stone  was  thy  [the  Icing's]  cover- 
ing, the  sardius,  topaz,'  eta  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  probabUity  in  the  derivation  of  the  Heb. 
name  rroft  from  the  Sansk.  ptta,  'yellow,'  and  in 
the  suggestion  that  the  Gr.  form  and  those  derived 
from  it  are  merely  a  transposition  of  the  Heb.  ,{pd 
toxp  id.  Codex  Amiatinns in  Rev 21* spells  the 
word  with  a  d,  topadiui. 

The  question  wnether  the  topaz  of  the  Bible  ia 
identical  with  our  gem  of  that  name  has  been 
rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  well-known 
descriptiun  of  the  stone  in  Pliny,  Hi^.  NiU. 
xxxvii.  8 — 

'Kgregte  etSunnnno  warn  topado  gloilk«it,*TlnntIt;enen, 
•t  cum  primom  reparU  Mt,  pmUta  omnlM*.  Aoradit  in 
Anbi«  innilk,  qua  Oytli  vombatur,  in  quam  derenenuit 
TroelodTto  prsdonM  tun*  et  tempeitata  lessi,  ut,  cum  lierbu 
ndicMque  foderent,  eraenint  topuion.  H»o  Anhtlai  nn- 
tentia  act,  Jvba  Xopaxum  inmlam  is  Rubro  mari  a  contlnentt 


sola  noUlium  limam  wntit.' 


We  need  not  discuss  the  etymology:  the  two 
important  points  are  the  greenness  of  the  gem  and 
its  softness.  The  first  of  these  is  not  fatal  to 


the  identification,  seeing  that  we  know  of  green 
topazes ;  the  second  is.  Pliny  may  have  included 
the  chrysolite  and  the  peridot  under  this  name. 
Yet  it  aoes  not  follow  that  all  the  ancient  miner- 
alogists agreed  with  him.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  apt  description  of  our  topaz  than  in 
the  first  few  words  of  Strabo's  interestiiig  account, 
Vtaripa^i,  xvL — 

AStn  n  Un  timfmiil,^  x^***""'  if^fumt  fiyff  i*—  fuf' 

AiAW  fMvnir,  mmi  v^v  nrnrmr^iwt  trtntfmattfu»m  M  rm 
Aiyimrtu  fimfitim. 

The  statements  which  have  appeared  as  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  topaz  differ  strangely. 
Streeter  {Preeiout  Stones,  p.  221),  referring  to  the 
distinction  between  Oriental  and  Occidentaftopazes, 
says  that  the  former  consist  of  pure  alumina, 
the  latter  being  more  than  half  alumina  and  for 
the  rest  composed  of  silica  and  fluorine.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  silicate 
of  aluminium  associated  with  the  fluorides  of 
aluminium  and  silicon.  In  shape  it  ia  an  ortho- 
rhombic  prism  with  a  cleavage  transverse  to  the 
lone  axis.  It  has  the  power  of  double  refraction, 
ana  becomes  electric  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It 
is  almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  bat  there  are  a 
few  engraved  specimens — an  antique  one,  for  in- 
stance, at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  constellation 
Sirius.  Australia  produces  green  and  yellow  stones. 
Exquisite  transparent  ones,  clear  and  bright  as 
the  most  sparklmgwater,  come  from  Tasmania — 
gouttet  cTeau,  the  Trench  call  them.  In  Saxony 
pale  violet  are  found ;  in  Bohemia  sea-green  ;  in 
Brazil  red,  from  pale  to  deep  carmine. 

Pliny's  influence  is  very  apparent  in  Tk»  Jjapi- 
darium  of  Marbodus — 

■  From  aeai  remote  the  yellow  Topta  mat. 
Found  In  the  island  of  the  selfsame  name ; 
Great  la  the  value,  for  full  nre  the  stone. 
And  but  two  kinds  to  eeser  mercliante  knom. 
One  Tie*  with  pureet  gola,  of  onuige  brij^t ; 
The  other  gllouneis  with  a  fainter  light : 
It*  yielding  nature  to  the  81e  gives  way, 
Tet  Uds  the  bubbling  caldron  ceaae  to  play. 
The  land  of  gems,  culled  from  its  ooidoo*  stoes, 
Arabia  sends  this  to  the  Latian  shore : 
One  only  virtue  Natun  grants  the  stone. 
Those  to  nlleve  who  nnaar  hemorrhoids  gioaa.' 

Rnskin,  in  his  lecture  on  the  symbolio  use  of 
precious  stones  in  heraldry,  states  that  the  topaz 
18  *  symbolic  of  the  Sun,  like  a  strong  man  runnmg 
his  race  rejoicing,  standing  between  light  and 
darkness,  and  representing  all  good  work.'  It  is 
curious  to  compare  this  with  Marbodus,  in  his 
Prose  on  the  'Twelve  Foundation  Stones:  *Con- 
templativsB  solidnm  vitte  pnestat  oflicium.' 

J.  Taylob. 

TOPHEL  (V(ili,  Ti^).— A  place  named  in  de- 
fining the  situation  of  Dt  P.   It  has  been  fre- 

?uently  identified  (rince  Robinson,  BRP*  iL  167, 
87,  following  a  suggestion  of  Hengstenberg)  with 
ei-Ta/Ue  in  Gebal,  about  16  miles  S.S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  but  phonetic,  apart  from  other,  reasons 
make  this  identification  very  uncertain  (see  Driver 
or  Dillm.  adloe.). 

TOPHET,  TOPHETH.  — A  word  of  doubtful 
origin,  disputed  etymology,  rare  occurrence,  and 
somewhat  uncertain  meaning.  Milton  refera  to  it, 
and  gives  his  idea  of  it  in  the  lines — 

'  The  pleasant  vsUey  at  Hlnnom,  Tophet  thenos 
And  Dlaok  Qehenna  oall'd,  the  tJP*  of  hsIL' 

It  appears  only  in  the  OT,  and  is  never  reproduced 
in  tue  NT.  It  is  not  found  in  the  apocryphal 
books,  and  ita  earliest  occurrences  in  Chnatian 
liteiatore  aeem  to  be  in  Eusebius  (Ohmm.)  and 
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Jerome  (on  Jer  7").  Even  in  the  OT  its  range  is 
very  limited.  It  is  peculiarly  a  term  of  Jeremiah's. 
It  is  found  once  in  the  historical  books  (2  K  23'*), 
once  in  the  poetical  books  (Job  17'))  once  in  Isaiah 
in  a  modihed  form  (Is  30°*),  and  elsewhere  only 
in  Jeremiah  (7"- «« 19«-  u-  •»• '«).  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  the  term  Topheth  in  the  special 
sense  which  it  has  in  2  Kings  was  not  customary 
so  early  as  Isaiah's  time  (aUt.  of  Israel,  iv.  209, 
Longmans'  tr.).  The  Hebrew  form  in  all  the 
occurrences  but  one  is  n;n.  In  the  Isaianic  pas- 
sage, however,  it  is  n^f?.  This  latter  form  is  prob- 
ably constructed  by  extension  from  as  we 
have  n^K  from  from  n<^s  (so  Dillm.  Jes.  ad 

loc.)  I  although  some  (e.g.  Stade,  Cleteh.  i.  610)  have 
had  recourse,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  it,  to  such 
expedients  as  changing  the  vocalization  so  as  to 
get  nn;?  ( = '  his  Topnetn '),  or  detaching  the  final  n 
and  connecting  it  (as  the  interrogation  q)  writh  the 
word  that  follows  (see  the  Dictionaries,  and  Klost., 
Bredenk.,  Cheyne  [SBOT],  Marti,  et  al.).  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  is  uncertain.  In  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  the  vocalization  of  bosheth,  'shame,' 
has  probably  been  given  it  as  a  thing  of  evil  name, 
and  the  LXX  makes  it  Tapheth.  In  the  ancient 
Versions,  indeed,  it  takes  different  forms,  e.g. 
Thopheth  (Vulg.),  Td^9  (LXX,  Aq.,  Symm.),  Qiupie 
(LaX  in  some  copies,  Aq.,  I'beod.),  Blxt>e  (Aq.). 
In  Is  30"  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  is  drcuT-ij&^in; 
or  iwarriBifiT) ;  in  Jer  19*  Siirraau ;  in  Jer  19" 

1  tiarlwTai'  (in  some  copies) ;  and  in  Jer  19"  again 
ttarriiirtut  (in  some  copies).  The  AV  makes  it 
Tophet  in  all  cases  except  2  E  23",  where  it  is 
T<mheth.   RV  has  Topheth  tbronghout. 

The  passage  in  Job  mav  be  at  once  discounted. 
There  the  word  is  an  oroinary  descriptive  noun, 
formed  probably  from  a  root  meaning  to  '  spit,' 
and  so  expressing  something  abhorred  or  abomiTi- 
ated.  Job  describes  himself  as  become  'an  open 
abhorring '  (RV  text), '  one  in  whose  face  they  spit ' 
(RV  margin) ;  wrongly  rendered  by  the  AV  '  I  was 
as  a  tabret,'  on  the  supposition  that  '  spitting ' 
is  akin  to  'pK '  timbrel.  In  the  other  passtwes  the 
word  is  a  local  name,  and  means  proper^  'the 
Topheth,'  the  article  being  attached  to  it  except 
where  it  has  the  prepositions  f  connected  with 
it.  The  extended  form  nj^e,  however,  is  anarth- 
rous, and  is  probably  to  be  rendered  <  a  Topheth  is 
prepared  of  old,'  as  in  RV. 

In  its  various  occurrences  the  term  is  associated, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  valley  of  shameful 
name,  Known  in  the  OT  variously  as  '  the  valley 
of  Hinnom'  (only  in  Jos  IS'"  18'«^  Neh  U*),  'the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom '  {e.a.  Job  15*  IS"", 

2  Ch  28»  33»,  Jer  7"  19»  «),  'the  valley  of  the 
children  of  Hinnom '  (2  K  23"  Kithibh),  or  simply 
'the  vaUey'  (Jer  2»  31«'),  in  which  the  iddi 
trous  Jews,  especially  in  the  times  of  Ahab  and 
Manasseh  (of.  2  Ch  28>  33*),  practised  the  omel 
rites  of  the  worship  of  Molech,  and  offered  human 
sacrifices.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  reforms  of 
Josiah  and  the  steps  which  he  took  to  defile  the 
impions  and  horrid  place,  and  prevent  any  man 
thereafter  from  making  '  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,'  that  mention  is 
made  of  Topheth  in  the  narrative  of  the  OT.  The 
passage  in  2  Kings  is  the  passage  of  primary 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  term.  But  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Prophets  have  also  their  contribution 
to  make. 

In  the  paragraph  in  Isaiah  which  gives  the 
oracle  concerning  the  destruction  of  Assyria, 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  Himself  coming  from 
afar  to  execute  vengeanoe  on  the  oppressors  of 
Israel.  His  i>eople  look  on  and  sing  tneir  song  of 
gladness,  while  judgment  is  done  upon  their 
enemies  certainly  and  completely.  The  declaration 
of  the  certainty  and  oompletenew  of  the  over- 


throw of  the  Assyrian  takes  the  form  of  an 
announcement  that  for  the  king,  or  for  his  god, 
'a  Topheth,'  a  place  of  boming  and  abhorrence 
like  that  in  the  nnclean  valley  of  Hinnom,  'is 
prepared  of  old '  and  '  made  ready,'  a  place  of  fir* 
which  Jehovah  Himself  hath  made  'deep  and 
large,'  the  pile  whereof  is  '  fire  and  much  wood '  | 
'  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it'  (RV).  It  is  a  destruction  utter 
and  abhorrent,  prepared  and  ordained  in  the 
Divine  counsels.  In  Jeremiah  the  associations 
and  applications  of  the  word  are  different.  It  is 
used  in  connexion  with  Judah's  sin  and  the  doom 
of  Jerusalem.  There  Is  a  retributive  judgment  of 
God,  the  prophet  declares,  that  is  to  overtake  the 
stubborn,  idolatrous,  impenitent  people,  against 
which  the  sanctity  of  Sniloh  and  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  will  oe  no  protection.  The  place 
which  witnessed  their  wickedness  shall  witness 
their  punishment.  Toph^h  and  t/te  vallev  of  Hin- 
nom shall  no  more  be  known  as  such,  but  snail  be 
called  'the  valley  of  slaughter.'  Where  the  Jews 
had  built  their  nigh  places  and  had  made  their 
children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  there 
they  shall  see  the  awful  defilement  and  over- 
whelming destruction  of  war  (ch.  7**).  This  is 
repeated  in  ch.  19''"  in  connexion  with  the  fignre 
of  the  broken  vesseL  The  city  is  to  be  polluted 
by  appalling  carnage ;  the  hardened  people  axe  to  be 
punished  with  a  destruction  so  terrible  that  Topheth 
shall  be  filled  with  their  dead  bodies  '  till  there  be 
no  place.'  The  new  announcement,  too,  of  retribu- 
tion that  is  made  by  Jeremiah  in  response  to 
Pashhur's  vengeance  is  introduced  by  the  state- 
ment (ch.  19")  that  he  'came  from  Topheth  whither 
the  Lord  sent  him  to  prophesy.' 

These  being  the  occurrences  of  the  word,  what 
can  be  gathwed  with  respect  to  the  position  and 
the  exact  sense  of  T<^hethJ  Some  nave  taken 
Topheth  to  be  simply  a  synonym  for  Oehinnont. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  two  terms  do  not  designate 
precisely  one  and  the  same  thing.  Several  of  the 
passages  in  view  speak  of  Topheth  as  »n  the  valley 
of  Hinnom — a  locality,  or,  it  might  be,  an  object 
in  it.  This  does  not  settle,  however,  the  question 
of  the  situation  of  Topheth.  It  is  still  uncertain 
where  the  Hinnom  Valley  lay,  and  with  what  it  is 
to  be  identified  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
City.  Authorities  are  still  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  the  valley  to  the  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Kidron  Valley  (Sir  C.  Warren) ;  the 
central  valley,  the  Tyropoeon  (Sayce,  Robertson 
Smith,  Schwarz,  etc.) ;  or  the  Waay  er-Sababi  or 
Bubdbeh,  the  deep  ravine  to  the  west  and  south, 
between  the  slopes  of  the  'HiU  of  Evil  Counsel 
and  the  steep  sidea  of  Zion  (see  article  Himnom, 
Vallbt  of).  This  leaves  the  precise  position  of 
Topheth  in  suspense.  It  is  true  that  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Josiah's  reforms  in  2  K  23  much  is  said  of 
Kidron,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Topheth  was 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  Far  less  can  that 
position  be  argued  out  from  the  statement  in  Jar 
19*  that  the  valley  of  Hinnom  is  '  by  the  entry  of 
the  east  gate,'  as  it  is  erroneondy  rendered  by  the 
AV.  For  the  gate  ffarsith  or  Hareuth  mentioned 
there  is  not  the  '  Snn-gate '  or  the '  east  gate,'  but 
probably  the  '  Sherd-gate,' '  the  gate  of  potsherds ' 
(RV),  so  called  perhaps  from  the  fragments  of 
potter's  work  scattered  about  there.  Neither  does 
the  allusion  to  '  the  graves  of  the  children  of  the 
people '  (2  K  23*)  carry  us  far,  although  Sir  Charles 
Warren  thinks  we  may  infer  from  it  that  Topheth 
was  near  the  common  ourial-place.  Nor,  again,  ia 
much  to  be  made  of  tradition.  Jerome  describes 
the  place  as  a  green  and  fertile  spot  in  the  Hinnom 
Valley  '  watered  by  the  springs  of  Siloam ' — lUum 
locum  eignijieat,  qui  Siloafontiinu  irrigatur  et  ett 
ameenut  atque  nemoroius  hodiegue  hortorum  prabet 
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delicias  (on  Jer  7").  This  might  point  to  its  being 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  or  on  the  south  of 
the  Kidron.  Tradition,  again,  places  the  site  of 
Aceldama  among  the  rock-hewn  tombe  of  the '  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,'  and  Eusebins  speaks  of  '  the  place 
called  Thapheth '  as  if  it  had  been  regarded  on  to 
his  own  day  as  situate  '  in  the  snburbe  of  iElia,' 
near  '  the  Fuller's  Pool  and  the  Potter's  Field  or 
the  place  Aceldama '  (Onom.  rub  voe.  6d0e9).  But 
there  must  have  been  some  inconstancy  in  the 
traditional  account,  or  either  Jerome  or  Eosebius 
must  have  made  a  mistake.  For  Jerome  speaks  of 
Aceldama  as  on  the  south  [ad  australem  plagam 
montis  Sion),  while  Eusebins  says  it  was  ir  ^option. 
If,  however,  the  'Potter's  Field'  U  'the  Field  of 
Blood,'  and  the  gate  Harsith  (Jer  7*)  is  the  '  Sherd- 
gat^'  Topheth  might  be  located  somewhere  on  the 
south  and  west  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hinnom  Valley.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
(cf.  Smith's  DB,  tub  voe.  'Hinnom')  points  out 
that  where  the  Wady  er-Bubdbeh  joins  tne  Kidron 
there  is  '  an  open  plot  of  ground '  which  might  be 
the  spot  that  Jarome  identified  with  Topheth. 
These  references,  however,  are  meagre,  and  leave 
us  uncertain  as  to  the  strength  or  the  antiquity 
of  the  tradition  behind  them. 

On  the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  word  much 
has  been  written  that  is  donbtnil,  not  to  say  purelv 
fancifuL  Some  have  attempted  to  connect  it  witn 
the  Greek  Odrretii  in  the  phrase  rvpl  Bixrtai  (Ges.), 
or  with  the  Greek  ri^u)  and  the  Hebrew  n^i<  = 
cook,  a'rm=eooked  piece*  for  offerings  (cf.  Lv  6**). 
Jerome,  deriving  it  probably  from  rv)^,  interpreted 
it  aa=latitwlo.  Some  of  the  great  Rabbis  (e.g. 
Rashi  and  D.  Kimchi)  understood  it  to  come  from 
•]Se=striie,  beat,  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
beating  of  drums  and  other  instruments  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  sacrificial  victims  in  the  cruel  rites 
of  the  Molech  worship  —  a  practice  the  alleged 
existence  of  which  is  not  Dome  out  by  any 
dufficient  evidence  in  ancient  writers.  Others 
nave  had  recourse  to  peculiar  foreign  forms,  to 
Assyro- Persian  roots,  to  the  Egyptian  Qat9  or 
Oiie,  eta  (Andr.  Miiller).  Some,  again,  have  taken 
the  original  idea  to  have  been  that  of  beauty,  with 
reference  to  Jerome's  description  of  the  place. 
With  this  in  view,  Rosenmiiller,  e.g.,  was  bold 
enough  to  connect  it  with  n;;=to  be/air,  as  if  the 
primitive  form  had  been  n^n.  With  a  somewhat 
similar  idea,  others,  pointing  to  the  mention  in 
succession  of  tabrett  (o*?^)  and  Topheth  in  Is  30"- 
look  again  to  the  verb  '^^=atrike  (a  timbrel  or  the 
like),  and  attach  to  the  word  Topheth  the  sense  of 
'  Music-grove,'  as  if  it  had  been  originally  part  of 
the  royid  garden,  defiled  at  a  later  period  by  idol- 
worship  and  abominable,  idolatrous  sacrifice  (H. 
Bonar  in  Smith's  i)£). 

Dismissing  these  fanciful  conjectures,  we  have  to 
choose  between  two  explanations  which  alone  have 
much  reason  in  them.    One  of  these  seeks  the 

orig^  of  the  term  in  a  root  Arable  >— flg7  k 
to  tpit  out,  and  so  to  regard  with  contempt  or 
loathing.  In  this  case  the  idea  will  be  that  of 
'place  of  abhorrence,'  ' place  of  abomination ' 
(Bdttoher,  Riehm,  Pressel,  etc.).  This  is  favoured 
ty  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  a  descriptive  noun 
n;ti,  which  appears  to  have  this  meaning,  in  Job 
IT*.  The  other  explanation  looks  to  a  root  ex- 
pressing the  notion  of  burning,  which  is  supposed 
oy  some  to  show  itself  in  a  Persian  toften  (Ges.), 
in  the  Greek  riippa.,  the  Latin  terndut  (Streane). 
In  this  case  the  idea  would  be  tnat  of  '  place  of 
burning.'  This,  again,  is  understood  by  some  to 
refer  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  by  others  to  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  in  particular  to  the  burning 
of  human  sacrifices,  as  in  the  worship  of  Moleoh. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  first  of  these 


suppositions  is  that,  except  in  special  cases  (e.g. 
that  of  Saul,  1  S  31";  that  of  the  victims  of 
plague,  Am  6"  etc),  the  Hebrew  dead  were  not 
burned,  but  buried.  With  regard  to  the  second 
supposition,  the  question  is  whether,  as  it  is  ordin- 
arily put,  it  will  suit  the  various  passages.  In 
the  case  of  Is  SO'',  e.g.,  Dillmann  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  vast  human  holocaust  that  is  in  view ; 
while  Robertson  Smith  thinks  that  the  imagery 
of  the  passage  would  be  rendered  discordant  if  the 
notion  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
were  introduced.  The  latter  scholar,  therefore, 
gives  the  question  another  application.  He  seeks 
an  Aramaic  origin  for  the  word,  and  he  connects 
its  use  with  such  sacrifices  as  the  Harranian.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  term 
'  first  appears  in  Hebrew,  the  chief  foreign  in- 
fluence m  Judttan  relitqon  was  that  of  Damascus ' 
(2  K  16).  This,  he  thinks,  makes  the  theory  of 
an  Aramaic  origin  not  improbable.  He  notices, 
further,  that  ttie  Arabic  word  othftya  and  the 
Syriac  tfay&  are  names  for  '  the  stones  on  which 
a  pot  is  set,  and  then  for  any  stand  or  tripod  set 
npon  a  fire.'  He  supposes  that  a  variant  form 
tfath  might  have  existed  which  would  be  quite 
according  to  analogy,  and  takes  nen  to  be  an 
Aramaic  term  for  '  a  hreplace,  or  for  the  framework 
set  on  the  fire  to  support  the  victim.'  He  points 
out  further,  that  among  the  Semites  human  sacri- 
fices were  disposed  of  ordinarily  by  burning,  and 
that  the  victims  generally  were  not  burned  on  the 
altar  or  within  the  sanctuary,  but  outside  the  city. 
His  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
refers  to  'a  rite,  well  known  to  Semitic  religion, 
which  was  practised  at  Tarsus  down  to  the  time  of 
Dio  Chrysostom,  and  the  memory  of  which  survives 
in  the  Greek  legend  of  Heracles-Melkarth,  in  the 
story  of  Sardanapalns,  and  in  the  myth  of  queen 
Dido ' — the  annual  rite  commemorating  the  death 
of  the  local  god  in  fire.  Thus '  <A«  Topheth '  is  taken 
to  be  the  '  fireplace,'  or  pyre,  the  deep  pit  dug  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  for  ttie  purpose  of^  the  most 
distinctive  act  in  the  performance  of  these  horrid 
rites  —  the  burning  of  the  victims.  It  may  be 
added  that  Ewald,  who  places  the  deep  valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom  on  the  south  of  the  'long,  broad 
ridge '  to  which  '  the  ancient  name  of  Zion  origin- 
ally belonged,'  takes  Topheth  to  be  a  "i"-"— 


furnace  in  the  valley,  and  regaids  everything  as 
pointing  to  the  oonclttsion  that  it  was  ManaSseh 
who  fir^  built  it. 

LrmuTinuL— Oommentarlcs  on  the  OT  pamsnt  (DiUnuum- 
Kitlel,  Usrti,  and  Skinner  on  Jtaiah,  Duhm  on  J<t«miaA),tlie 
Lexicons,  the  Bible  Dictionariea  meraoe's  PRE,  Riehm'i BWB, 
Smith's  DB,  nib  tee.  'Hinnom,'  'Oehinnom,'  'Oehennk");  the 
books  on  the  gec(;nphy  of  the  Holy  Land  (Robinson,  eto.) : 
Ewald's  Hilt,  eiflnr.  fii.  pp.  123, 124,  iv.  p.  208,  etc,  LoDgmansT 
tr. ;  Bdttcher'B  IH  In/tni,  p.  86;  W.  B.  Smith's  RO.  itf  thi 
Sem.*  pp.  872-S78.  S.  D.  F.  SaUI OHD. 

TORIH.— See  Law. 

TORCH.— See  Lamp  and  Lantbbn. 

TORHAH  (myy)  'fraud,  deceit';  B  ir  «vv^>  A 
fieri  Siipuy). — In  the  margin  of  Jg  9"  'in  Tonnah' 
is  given  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  'craftily'  (AV  'privily').  Some 
commentators  have  suggested  that  Tormah  is  a 
corruption  of  Arumah  [v.*^) ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  The  text  certainly 
appears  to  be  corrupt.   See  Moore,  ttd  loe. 

C.  W.  WlLSOK. 

TORTOISE.— The  AV  tr.  of  3»  fOb  (Lv  U»); 
RV  has  'great  lizard ' ;  prob.  the  land  monitor  is 
meant  8eo  Chaheleok,  Lizasd. 

ion  (vh).— King  of  Hahath  on  the  Onmtaa. 
who  sent  an  embassy  to  congratnlate  David  »n 
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his  defeat  of  Hadadezer,  with  whom  Tou  him- 
■elf  had  waged  frequent  wars,  1  Ch  18"-  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2  S  8"*,  the  name  appears  as  Toi, 
which,  however,  is  leas  probable  philologically  (see 
Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  217).  In  2  Sam.  the  LXX 
has,  B  Qovoi,  A  and  Lno,  Bail ;  in  1  Chron.,  B  OQa, 
A  Qoai,  Luc.  OoXd.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

TOWER  (A)  In  OT  for  1.  'nff  migdol.  The 

miaddU  served  sometimes  to  defend  a  city  wall, 
and  in  particular  an  angle  in  the  wall  or  a  gate 
(2  Ch  14'  I''  26').  Engines  for  casting  arrows  and 
stones  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  towers  (26"). 
A  single  tower  sometimes  served  as  a  citadel 
(Gn  11*,  Jg  0").  In  the  country,  towers  were 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  to  safeguard  the  roads  (2  K  17»,  2  Ch  26»  27*). 
The  pilgrim  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  is 
dotted  with  towers  which  protect  the  wayside 
wells  (Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  L  9, 13).  A  vine- 
yard was  sometimes  watched  from  a  nUgddl  (Is  S*, 
cf.  Mt  21"),  sometimes  from  a  mere  '  Dooth'  (n;D 
fukkah).  The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  mentionea 
generally  in  Ps  48",  Is  33f* ;  see  also  Neh  3'  (towers 
of  Hammeah  and  of  Hananel;  cf.  also  Ryle's 
note  in  loco) ;  v.''  (tower  of  the  furnaces ;  cf. 
Ryle,  and  see  Jerusalem,  vol.  ii.  693,  for  this 
tower  and  the  next  mentioned) ;  ▼▼.**'  (the  [great] 
tower  that  lieth  oat) ;  Ca  4*  (tower  of  David) : 
7*1**  (the  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward 
Damascus).  'The  tower  of  Babel'  (it  should  be 
noted  liere)  is  not  a  biblical  phrase ;  the  presump- 
tion of  men  wa-s  shown  not  in  the  height  of  the 
tower,  which  is  hyperbolically  expressed,  out  in  the 
whole  scheme  emhodied  in  the  building  of  '  the  city 
and  the  tower.'  That  '  the  name  of  tiie  LORO  is  a 
strong  tower'  (Pr  18">)  may  mean  either  of  two 
things :  (1)  that  God  Himsdf  is  a  protection,  or 
(2)  that  the  mention  of  His  name  in  an  adjuration 
often  stops  an  intended  act  of  violence.  The 
second  sense  may  be  illustrated  from  the  tradition 
that  the  prophet  Mohammed  once  spared  a  female 
captive  who  exclaimed,  '  I  take  refuge  in  God 
{dudhu  billdhi)  from  thee.'  Mic  4',  in  which 
Zion  is  addressed,  '  U  tower  of  the  flock,'  la  taken 
by  Nowack  (in  loco)  wad  others  as  a  later  addition. 
Jerusalem  is  here  represented,  it  is  said,  as  already 
desolate,  as  a  lonely  tower  from  which  grazing 
flocks  are  watched.  A  mora  natural  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  is  suggested  by  Is  14".  Zion  Is  the 
tower  in  which  the  flock  of  God  take*  refage  from 
the  enemy. 

2.  '  Tower '  stands  also  for  migdSl  (Ezk  29^  30') 
in  EY,  where  RVm  more  correctly  gives  a  proper 
name  '  from  Migdol '  (LXX  iwi  UaySt!>\ou).  8.  }09 
bahan,  fin^  bdhon  (pL  o'jinj  bahunim),  a  tower 
used  by  besiegers  for  observing' and  (sometimes) 
for  attacking  a  city ;  Is  23".  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah is  compared  ( jier  0")  with  one  of  these  towers, 
because  he  was  the  herald  and  (in  a  sense)  the 
instmment  of  God's  judgments  on  Jerusalem  ;  cf . 
Ezk  4',  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  besiege 
the  city  in  dumb  show.    The  rendering  of  Jer 


6"  in  RVm  'trier'  is  supported  by  LXX  and 
~  ■    " ^y  on  tni 
s  pre 

tower'  is  the  rendering  of  sj^p 


Pesh.  (Lee),  and  yields  a  ^^^on  the  following 


verb  '  try,'  but  the'AV  is  probably  right,  i. '  High 
tower'  is  the  rendering  of  sjifp  mitgdb,  in  Ps  18*1^ 
EV,and69»t>»>-"l'»iRVT  God  is  called  the  Psalmist's 
vUtgiib.  8.  ^9))  'dphtl  (2  K  6**  AV).  KV  gives 
'  hill '  (correctly).  6.  i^n?  mdfA-  (Hab  2>),  a  word 
meaning  '  entrenchment,'  'ramparU'  7.  n|9 pinnah 
(ZephS*),  'towers'  A V,  'battlements'  BV,  'comer 
towers'  RVm  (rightly,  towers  being  often  set  at  an 
angle  of  a  city  wall).  8.  The  word  onx  firtah  (Jg 
V  ' hold '  AV,  1  S  13«  ' high  places'  AV)  has  been 
taken  by  Jewish  expositors  to  mean  a  'tower,' 
bat  Driver  (on  1  S  13*)  shows  good  reason  for 
tendering '  vaolt '  or '  nndergroand  chamber ' ;  the 


Lyons  Heptateuch  (ed.  U.  Robert)  has  promuntn- 
arium  (for  promptuarium), '  store-room,  "■■e^""", 
in  Jg  9**. 

(B)  In  the  Apocrypha  '  the  tower '  is  the  regular 
rendering  in  A  v  in  1  and  2  Maccabees  of  4  ijcf^, 
'the  citiulel'  (RV),  i.e.  the  fortress  commanding 
the  temple  (see  Jerusalem,  vol.  iL  p.  5iM),  wUicD 
is  also  called  4  iLKobroKit,  '  the  tower '  (2  Mac  4"), 
'the  castle'  (v."*),  so  AV;  'the  citadel'  (RV). 
'  Tower'  is  also  the  translation  of  iri/p7ot,  a  wooden 
building  carried  by  an  elephant,  and  holding  thirty- 
two  men  (1  Mac  6"),  also  a  place  of  execution  in 
which  criminals  were  smothered  in  ashes  (2  Mao 
13').  In  Sir  37" W  tKoiHi  is  'high  tower'  AV, 
'watch-tower'  RV,  but  the  Hebrew  varies  between 
)^  then, '  a  steep  rock '  (cf.  1  S  14*),  and  mi^peh, 
'  watch-tower '  with  fs  'ep,  '  tree,'  in  margin.  Sir 
28^  ('  a  married  [woman]  is  a  tower  against  death 
to  [her]  husband,'  AV)  occurs  in  a  passage  of 
nine  verses  which  is  omitted  from  RV  as  an  inter- 
polation. It  is  absent  from  the  uncials  ((t-^B), 
bnt  it  is  found  in  Clem.  Alex.  in  cursive 
248  (HP),  and  in  the  Syriae  and  Arabic,  and  so 
most  probably  existed  at  an  early  date  in  Hebrew. 
The  correct  translation  of  v.>»  is  'A  married 
woman  is  a  tower  of  death  to  those  who  have 
company  (toh  xpu/t^ott)  with  her.'  The  'tower 
of  death '  is,  no  doubt,  the  tower  of  punishment 
described  in  2  Mac  13*  (see  above). 

(C)  In  NT  'tower' represento  rtfiyot  in  Mt21" 
(  =  Mk  12',  see  Swete's  note)  a  tower  in  a  vine- 
yard ;  Lk  13*  the  tower  in  Siloom ;  cL  14". 
Silw&n,  the  modem  Siloam,  is  built  on  a  steep 
escarpment  of  rock,  on  which  a  building  with 
good  foundations  would  stand  for  ever;  lU-lud 
foundations  would  drop  their  saperstraotnie  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  valley. 

W.  Emert  Barnes. 
TOWN  CLERK  (ypaittuiTeit). — An  official  whose 
powers  and  functions  varied  at  difierent  periods 
and  in  different  countries  of  the  Greek  world. 
Here  we  speak  only  of  the  grammateut  in  the 
Gneoo-Asiatic  cities  under  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire. The  titles  '  derk  of  the  city '  (yp.  T§t  rAXewt), 
•clerk  of  the  senate'  (yp.  t?i  ^wX^i),  'clerk  of 
the  people'  (yp.  roO  S^iiou),  'olerk  of  senate  and 
people,  or  of  senate  and  tkkUtia'  {yp.  fiovK^  col 
iKK\vTlat),  and  even  'clerk  of  senate  and  people 
and  gerousia,'  are  all  found  in  inscriptions  of  those 
cities.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  diflTerenoe 
between  some  of  these  titles ;  but  in  other  cases 


of  one  very  important  official 

The  grammatetu  was  responsible  for  the  form  of 
the  decrees,  which  were  suomitted  to  the  popular 
assembly,  t.e,  the  Demos  assembled  in  tkJuesia. 
These  decrees  nnder  the  empire  were  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  and  afterwaras  sent  to  be  approved 
by  the  people  in  the  ekklena.  The  powers  of  the 
people  were  limited  to  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
decrees  sent  down  from  the  senate.  They  could 
not  amend,  and  gradually  their  approval  became  a 
mere  form,  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
inasmuch  as  the  Roman  imperial  system  dis- 
couraged  and  limited  the  powsrs  of  uie  popular 
assembly.  After  the  decrees  were  puaed,  the  ^»»- 
mateui  sealed  them  with  the  pnolio  seal  (Smualn 
ffippayit)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  (SoY/urro- 
7pd^M).  In  many  plaoes  he  even  proposed  the 
decrees  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  acted  as 
chairman. 

In  Ephesns  (Ac  10"),  at  an  excited  and  aproariona 
gathering  of  the  people  in  the  theatre  (a  oonunoa 
place  for  regularly  summoned  meetii^^  of  the 
popular  assembly),  the  clerk  speaks  as  one  both 
linnnnnsing  authority  and  nnder  personal  responsi* 
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bility  for  the  popular  action.  The  Roman  admin- 
iatration  regarded  irregular  and  unruly  popular 
assemblies  as  a  serious  and  even  capital  oitence, 
because  thej  tended  to  stren^hen  among  the 
people  the  consciousness  of  their  power  and  the 
desire  to  exercise  it ;  and  the  clerk  was  evidently 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  personally  held  to  account 
for  the  irregular  meeting. 

Thia  picture,  u  Indicated  in  Aoti,  Is  entirely  tn  keeping  with 
tbe  position  of  the  grammatetu  u  indicated  in  tlie  inecriptionB. 
In  Ephesue  that  oincial  ii  oocuionally  ityled  '  smtmmaimu  ot 
Che  Ephesiani ' ;  and  often  an  event  in  dated  by  the  clerk  ot  the 

Ssar.  Money  bequeathed  to  the  people  waa  under  hia  cbatve. 
e  often  waa  responsible  for  the  execution  of  works  ordered  by 
the  people.  The  Inscriptions  of  neighbouring  cities  whose 
constitution  Is  most  likely  to  bare  oloeely  resembled  the 
Ephesian,  enable  us  to  add  many  other  detail*.  Tbe  position 
of  clerk  is  spoken  ot  as  the  climax  of  a  career  at  publfci  service 
to  the  State  of  Tralles  (/mt^  r>;iA.s<  tm**  tunrnf^lmi  ffm*- 
lumimnm  tit  «AjM  i«if»aw,  CIO  tOSl).  He  along  with  the 
IrtUtgai  (to  whom  the  real  conduct  ot  bustnees  came  to  be 
trusted  more  and  more  in  the  Greek  dUe*  ot  Asia)  dratted  the 
decrees ;  and  this  implies  that  be  had  a  seat  as  assessor  on  tbe 
board  of  itrateqoi,  ihd  perhaps  area  praUed  there  (i^if^ 
rrfmw^ymt  mai  ny  yf,  rti  tii/My\ 

The  derk  contrasts  tbe  confused  assembly  in  the 
theatre  with  the  hroiun  iKxXiiala,  «.«.  the  i>eople 
legally  and  properly  assembled  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers.  Snob  meetings  were  either  ordinary 
on  fixed  days  (ri/u/uK  in  an  Epheman  inscription), 
or  extraorainary,  specially  summoned  at  an  un- 
usual time  (called  riyKkTp-oi  at  Athens) ;  but  the 
latter  class  of  meetings  required  special  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Koman  governor  of  the  province,  and 
certainly  were  rarely  permitted  by  the  jealousy  of 
Roman  policy.  The  term  (vrofios  ixKKriela,  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  at  Ephesus,  but  occurs  at  Ter- 
messos  (see  Lanckoronski,  StadtePamphyl.  ii  p.  33). 

LrmuTou. — Hicks,  Onset  Inter.  itfth»  Brit,  Mvteum,  lit.  p. 
8Z ;  Liebenam,  StMjmrwaltimfi  im  rvm.  Kaiitmiciu,  p.  288  r. ; 
Ury  in  Rtvue  des  Btvdm  Onmuu,  189e,  p.  216  B. ;  Ramsay  in 
Bxpotltar,  Feb.  1886,  p.  13711.,  and  in  Citia  and  Bish.  <i/ 
Phrygia,  L  08 ;  Svoboda,  QrUck.  roOtbetehluae,  p.  206  f. 

W.  M.  Ramsat. 

TRACHONITIS  In  the  Bible  only  in  Lk  3\ 

in  defining  Philip's  tetrarchy:  rijt  'Irovpalas  xal 
tpaxarlnSot  x<^^>-  Trachonitis  was  properly  the 
country  of,  or  round,  the  Trachon  or  Trachons  (i 
Tpd^ow,  at  Tpdxsn'n),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
(n>dxwr s'rov^b,  Tocky  ground')  to  those  areas 
or  split  and  shattered  aeposita  of  lava  which 
form  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  volcanic 
country  S.E.  of  Damascus,  and  are  known  to  the 
Arabs  of  to-day  by  the  name  of  wa'ar  (  =  ' stony 
waste ').  Wa'ar  is  the  eouivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
17'.  The  latter  is  wrongly  rendered  'forest'  in 
AY  and  RV;  at  the  most  it  can  mean  only 
'wood,'  and  generally  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
'jungle.'  Wetzstein  {Beitebericht  iiber  Hauran  u. 
tM  Trachonen,  16,  n.  3)  gives  good  grounds  for 
the  opinion  that  lir  originally  meant  the  same  as 
the  Arab,  loa'ar  (cf.  especiafly  Is  21"''-),  and  that 
its  association  with  wood,  for  which  he  supplies 
a  modern  Arabic  analogy,  is  only  secondary. 
Strabo  (xvL  2.  20)  speaks  of  '  the  two  so-called 
Trachones  behind  Damascus.'  These  are,  without 
doubt,  the  two  largest  lava  areas  in  the  region,  the 
^fa  and  the  Lejft.  Their  edges  are  well  defined, 
and  visible  from  far  on  the  surrounding  plain — 
split  banks  of  black  rock  with  a  sheen  on  it :  about 
80  ft.  high.  Within  such  borders  the  surfaces  are 
amongst  the  most  waste  and  broken  upon  earth. 
The  lava  in  cooling  has  assumed  the  wildest 
shapes.  Its  surface  has  been  likened  to  '  a  petri- 
fied ocean'  (cf.  Merrill,  E.  of  Jordan,  p.  U)  and 
to  an  'ebony  glacier  with  irregular  crevasses' 
(SGHL*  616).  Wetzstein  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion (with  sketches)  of  the  tossed  and  broken 
formation,  with  the  volcanic  vent*  from  which  it 
bnrst.  "The  ^f&  is  still,  as  on  the  day  of  its 
nrigin,  a  gnsh  of  lava,  Uaok  and  of  a  doU  sheen, 
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full  of  countless  streams,  bridged  over  by  thin 
vaults,  of  petrified  black,  often  also  bright  red, 
waves,  which  roll  down  the  slopes  from  the  oraten 
over  the  high  plateau'  {op.  ett.  p.  7).  The  l^afft, 
'  the  empty  or  naked,'  luis  no  water  or  vegetation  t 
'no  human  being  can  exist  upon  it':  it  lies,  too^ 
far  east  in  the  desert.  The  Lej&, '  the  refuge,'  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  on  the  fertile  plain  of  9<i^u*''f 
and  appears  always  to  have  been  inhabited.  It 
is  370  square  miles  in  extent,  almost  bridging  the 
plain  between  Jebel  Druz  (from  now  extmct  vol- 
canoes at  the  N.  end  of  which,  the  Gharfirat  el- 
{^ibliyeh  and  Tell  Shihan,  it  issued)  and  the  ranges 
to  the  E.  of  Hermon  and  S.  of  Damascus.  It 
contains  few  springs,  but  with  winter  rains  these 
form  occasional  small  lakes.  Soil  has  gathered 
in  many  of  the  hollows,  and  there  are  omtivated 
fields.  Flocks  can  be  pastured :  there  are  en- 
closures of  dry  stone  walls,  which  prove  the  ancient 
herding  of  cattle ;  and  remains  of  vineyards,  and 
cisterns.  The  ruins  of  villages,  and  well-preserved 
ancient  towns, — Mosmieh,  Nejrftn,  Dama,  Kubab, 
JnrSn,  and  others, — the  remains  of  defences  against 
the  easier  entrances,  and  numerous  traces  of  cut- 
tings for  roads,  point  to  a  considerable  populatim 
in  ancient  times.  The  region  is  still  purtly  in- 
habited and  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  Strabo, 
as  a  geographer,  spoke  of  two  Trachons,  the  i^A 
and  the  Lej&,  the  former,  uninhabited  and  lying 
far  from  the  ways  of  men,  was  ignored  by  history, 
and  the  latter  was  to  history  the  Traebon  icai' 
i(oxiip.  So  an  inscription  in  Musmieh  (le  Baa- 
Waddington,  No.  2524),  and  another  in  Bereke 
{id.  2396),  and  so  Josephus  {Ant.  XV.  z.  1). 

How  far  back  the  human  history  of  the  LejA 
extends  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  think  that  so  safe  and  habitable 
a  'refuge,'  whether  from  Arab  raids  or  the  armies 
of  the  ancient  powers,  was  unused  b;^  man,  so 
long  as  the  surrounding  country  was  inhabited ; 
ana  equally  hard  to  suppose  that  a  phenomenon 
of  nature,  so  singular  and  conspicuous,  was  not 
frequently  upon  the  lips  of  the  surrounding 
peoples.  On  tbe  other  nand,  in  the  OT  there 
IS  no  certain  reference  to  the  Lej&.  Argob  in 
Bashan  was  identified  with  it  by  the  Targums, 
and  the  identification  has  been  repeated  in  our 
days  (by  Porter,  Henderson,  and  the  inai>s  of  the 
Pal.  Expl.  Fund),  on  the  grounds  that  the  LeiA  can 
hardly  have  been  omitted  from  the  Biblical  Geo- 
graphy, and  that  the  phrase  by  which  Argob  is 
described,  al^y  'rm,  litorally  the  'rope'  or  'limit' 
of  Argob,  exactly  suita  the  well-defined  edge  of 
the  Lej&,  called  by  the  Arabs  of  to-day  the  Lotif. 
But  'f^Q  aa  a  geographical  term  is  properly  'dis- 
trict,' and  applicable  to  any  well-defined  region; 
and  the  only  natural  derivation  of  aiix  is  from 
111,  '  a  clod  of  earth,'  which  no  one  could  take  aa 
characteristic  of  the  Lej&;  while,  also,  Israel's 
conquests  very  probably  did  not  extend  so  far  to 
the  N.E.  Argob  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  district  of  Suwet,  E.  of  Gilead  and  W.  of  the 
Zomle  range :  to  the  S.  of  Bashan,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  latter.  Again,  in  the  o*Tin  of 
Jer  17*,  '  waste  tracts,'  it  is  possible  to  see  a  refer- 
ence to  the  two  Trachons,  but  more  probably  tiie 
word  has  the  much  wider  reference  to  all  those 
stony  areas  of  the  Arabian  desert  to  which  its 
Arabic  equivalent  ^mto  applies  (Doughty,  Arabia 
Deserta,  passim  and  Index).  Porter  {OiaiU  Cities 
of  Balkan,  1882,  p.  12  ff.,  ete.)  and  others  have 
taken  the  ancient  buUdings  in  the  towns  of  the 
Lei&  and  other  parts  of  Qauran  and  Bashan 
to  DC  the  actual  remains  of  the  giant  races  who, 
according  to  the  OT,  preceded  the  Amorites  in  the 
occupation  of  these  lands,  and  of  the  Amorites 
themselves,  «.«.  the  cities  of  Og  king  of  Bashan. 
For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  may  wdl  believn 
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that  the  rites  of  these  cities  were  occupied  at  a 
yery  early  historical  period ;  and  the  visitor  to 
those  in  Bashan  itself  (aa  the  present  writ<:> 
recently  verified)  may  still  note  mde  fortifications 
(under  or  near  the  obviously  later  city  walls) 
which  resemble  the  Amorite  remains  recognized 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peculiar  architecture  in  the  Lejft  and 
surrounding  country  (whether  above  or  under 
ground),  in  which  rorter  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  'Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,'  bears  no 
proofs  of  an  ori^  earlier  than  the  eve  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  that  is,  ufter  the  Greeks  settied  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Lej& 
opens  with  the  appearance  of  its  Greek  name, 
TraeAon.  The  Greeks,  who  began  to  settle  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan  soon  after  Alexander  the  Great's 
Sjrian  campaign,  seem  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  Leja,  which  was  occupied  bv  Nabatsean 
Arabs  down  to  the  arrival  of  Pompey  s  legions  at 
Damascus,  in  B.C.  65  and  64.  The  Komans,  coming 
to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  cities,  crushed  all  the 
Semitic  powers  in  Qauran,  whether  Jewish  or 
Arab,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  occupied  ^auran 
itself.  In  B.  a  25  one  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have 
ruled  over  part  of  the  Itnrsean  torritory  on  the 
slopes  of  Hermon,  Auranitis  (  =  9auran,  Joe.  Ant. 
xr.  X.  2),  and  Trachonitis,  i.e.  the  Trachon  aJong 
with  some  territory  round  it  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  1 
T/xIywi'  II  BJ  XVII.  iL  1,  etc.  Tpoxwmf).  Josepbus 
and  Ptolemy  enable  us  to  define  approximately  the 
then  limits  of  this  territory.  According  U>  Ant. 
XV.  X.  3  it  touched  in  the  N.W.  the  districts  of 
Ulatha  and  Paneas,  about  the  sources  of  Jordan 
at  the  8.  foot  of  Hermon  ;  according  to  Ant.  xvii. 
iL  1,  2  it  marched  with  Batanea;  and  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  v  16.  4,  it  extended  towards  Mens 
Alsad»in-:j,  vue  present  Jebel  Druz.  Ptolemy 
speak«  of  the  Tpaxwirai  'Apaptt  'under'  that 
mountain.  About  B.C.  25  these  Arabs  raided  the 
Greeks  of  Qauran,  and  the  Greeks  complained  to 
Varro,  governor  of  Syria.  Vano  appears  to  have 
himself  inflicted  some  chastisement  upon  them 
(Jos.  BJ  I.  XX.  4).  But  subsequently  orders  came 
from  Augustus  that  Varro  should  replace  Zeno- 
dorus by  Herod,  who  had  already  (from  his  towns 
Gadara  and  Hippos  eastward:  Ant.  XV.  vii.  3; 
BJ  L  XX.  3)  some  experience  of  fighting  with  the 
Trachonite  Arabs  (Ant.  xv.  v.  1 ;  BJ  I.  xix.  2). 
Herod  subdued  them  for  a  time  (Ant.  XV.  x.  1  ; 
BJ  L  XX.  4) ;  but  they,  apparently  unable  to  live 
upon  the  meagre  crops  of  the  Lej&  iteelf,  again, 
during  Herod's  absence  in  Rome,  raided  the  fertile 
lands  to  the  W.  of  them  (Ant.  xvi.  ix.  1).  Herod's 
soldiers  defeated  them  and  drove  them  into 
Nabateea  (to  the  S.  of  Qauran),  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  who  remained  in  the  LejA,  and  the  most 
of  whom  Herod  himself,  when  he  returned,  slew. 
The  remainder,  in  alliance  with  the  Nabatffians, 
kept  up  a  series  of  attacks  on  Herod's  borders. 
He  put  a  force  of  3000  Idumseans  into  Trachonitis, 
and  placed  the  command  in  the  hands  of  Zamaris, 
a  Jew  from  Babylonia,  for  whom  he  built  forts 
in  Batansea  and  at  Bathyra,  perhaps  the  present 
Bosr  (el-Hariri),  on  the  S.  border  of  the  Lej&  (Ant. 
XVII.  it  1-3).  Zamaris — it  is  not  mentioned  that 
he  conquered  the  Lej&  itself— quieted  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  Herod  built  a  temple  near 
Kamatha,  in  the  ruins  of  whicli  an  inscription 
still  records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  him  (le 
Bas-Waddington,  2364).  By  Herod's  testament, 
his  son  Philip  in  B.a  4  received  'Trachonitis,' 
•long  with  the  rest  of  the  country  between  the 
Yarmnk  and  Hermon,  as  his  tetrarchy  (Ant. 
xvn.  viiL  1,  xi.  4,  xviii.  iv.  6 ;  BJ  11.  vL  3). 
Strabo  (xvi  2.  20)  describes,  about  a.d.  25,  the 
general  aeonrity  of  the  country  under  Philip. 


Philo  (Lepat.  ad  Oaium,  41)  {[ives  tb» 
Trachonitis  to  the  whole  of  Philip's  tetrarchy. 
When  the  latter  died,  in  34,  Trachonitis  and  the 
rest  of  his  tetrarchy  was  comprised  in  the  province 
of  Syria  until  37,  when  Caligula  gave  it  to 
Agrippa,  who  held  the  country  as  far  as  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Druz  (cf.  his  inscrip- 
tion, still  extant  at  el-Mushennef  [Wadd.  2211]). 
It  was  from  Agrippa's  reign  onward  that  the 
architecture  of  tne  district  increased,  according 
to  the  numerous  inscriptions ;  though  the  Roman 
road  through  the  Lej&  itself  may  he  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Varro  (see  above).  From  A.D.  44, 
when  Agrippa  died,  the  whole  of  Palestine  was 
directly  governed  by  Roman  ofiScials  till  50,  when 
Chalcis,  and  63,  when  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  were  given  to  Agrippa  n.,  whooe  in- 
scriptions are  numerous  throughout  Trachonitia. 
In  A.D.  100,  on  Agrippa's  death,  the  direct  Roman 
administration  seems  to  have  been  resumed ;  and 
in  106,  by  the  creation  of  the  further  province  of 
Arabia,  Trachonitis  became  ptut  01  the  inner 
province  of  Syria.  The  bulk  or  the  remains  of  ite 
ancient  civilization  date  from  the  subsequent 
period.  The  road  just  mentioned  and  others 
through  the  province  may  be  wholly  or  mainly  tiie 
work  of  the  Antonines.  In  295  Trachonitis  wm 
joined  to  the  province  of  Arabia. 

The  question,  whether  in  the  time  at  which 
Lk  3'  was  written  the  Iturtean  district  and 
Trachonitis  were  two  distinct  portions  of  Philip's 
tetrarchy,  or  two  equivalent  or  overlapping  names 
for  it,  has  already  been  fully  disoussed  under 

ITCKAA. 

Lmounma— BMldea  WeUrtein'a  Stitrberieht  qootod  BbaTS, 
•ee  RiUer,  JirdkuruU,  xv. ;  Porter,  Five  i'eartin  Arouwciu,  it, 
and  The  Giant  Cilia  qf  Bathan ;  Selth  Merrill,  Eiut  qf  Jordan ; 
Schurer,  UJP  I.  U.  App.  1,  etc.;  de  Vo|fu4,  Sfrie  Central*: 
Arehiteeture  Civile  et  Aeligimee ;  Quthe,  Fiacher,  and  Stubel, 
in  the  ZDPV,  1880,  225  S.;  the  present  writer's  HQHL,  MS, 
616  It.;  Major-Oenersl  Heber- Percy,  A  Vitit  to  Baihan  and 
Argob,  1895,  with  good  photaKraphs;  Bindflelsch  in  ZDPV, 
18W,  p.  lit.;  V.  OmwDbeim,  vim  MiUeimeer  trnn  Pert.  OoV, 
I.  aha.  iU.  and  tL  Mth  photOKrapbs  of  ef-fiaUX  18M ;  Siwya. 
BiU.  artt  *  AitoW  '  Buhao,'  and  ■  Bom.' 

G  A.  Smith* 

TRADE  and  COMMERCE.— L  Terhs.— 'Trade' 
in  AV  of  Gn  46*'''*  means  '  oocnpation,'  and  has 
no  equivalent  in  the  Hebrew.  In  Ezk  27"'"  it 
representa  the  Heb.  |>u  *  gave ' ;  in  Gn  34>*-  it  is 
the  rendering  of  mo  f^r.  The  participle  of  this 
last  verb  is  used  for  'merchant';  and  cognate 
nouns,  w,  XP,  T^,  "Kipo,  for  'place  of  traific,' 
'merchandise,'  'profit,'  traffic,'  and,  by  the  use  of 
abstract  for  concrete,  'trafiBckers'  (Gr.  iftroftieir- 
8ai,  IfiTopot,  4iari^ia;  Lat.  negotiari,  negotiator, 
institor,  negotiatto,  tnereatia).  The  root  fhr=i 
'  travel,'  ana  describes  the  merchant  as  a  travelling 
trader.  Similarly  from  rkl,  originally  'to 
travel,'  connected  with  regel, '  foot,'  we  have  rokhel, 
'merchant'  (turooot,  inttitor,  negotiator,  venditor, 
etc.),  n^p-!  'traffic  (i/iropla,  negotiatio),  rijinf)  'place 
of  traffic'  (RV  'merchandise,'  iitiropla,  negotiatio). 
The  Heb.  words  of  this  group  chiefly  occur  in  Meh 
3.  13,  Ezk  26-28. 

Similarly  in  1  K  10>*,  2  Ch  O'^  MT  couples 
'anshe  hat-tarim  (£V  'chapmen')  with  tohirim, 
'  merchante ' ;  and  tdrtm,  which  should  mean 
'  spies,'  is  explained  as  '  thoee  who  go  to  and  fro,' 
'traffickers';  but  tlie  text  is  corrupt.  Kittel 
('Chronicles'  in  SBOT)  proposes  to  read  'd$h»r 
mi'drim,  '  that  which  came  from  the  cities.' 

The  proper  names  Kina'an  (Is  23^),  Kfna'Omt 
(Pr  31*<  etc.),  are  also  used  to  mean  'merchant' 
In  Neh  10"  lAngp,  from  np^  'to  take,'  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  'goods  for  sale'  (EV  'ware') ;  and  in 
Ezk  27  v.Mv  IS  used  for  'thy  wares,'  so  RV  (not, 
as  AV,  'thy  fairs'). 

The  roots  of  the  following  seem  to  ha^e  had 
orit^nally  the  meaning  'exchange'  or  ' barter 'i 
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TV  '  traffic,'  and  its  derivatire  ras  '  merchandise ' 
or  '  trafiBo,'  only  in  Ezk  27,  cf.  T)ebt,  Pledge  ; 
with  the  allied  group  "no  '  to  exchange  or  barter,' 
and  n-pop  '  exchange,'  '  barter,'  '  price ' ;  X^'  price 
paid  for  a  wife,'  and  its  denom.  aio '  to  buy  a  wife ' : 
130  '  to  sell,'  and  i^  '  wares  or  price ' ;  mil}  '  price. 

The  common  word  for  'buy,'  .up,  is  a  general 
term  meaning  'possess'  and  'acquire';  so  n;;}!}, 
n)99,  'possession,  sometimes  mean  'purchase'  or 
•price.  Another  term  for  'buy'  is  ma;  and  npS 
'  take '  is  sometimes  tr.  '  buy. '  i3t>  usually  means 
•  to  buy  com.' 

Other  words  for  'price'  are  tb;,  lit.  'value,'  and 
TK  'an  equivalent.'  For  'caravan'  we  have  nij-ix 
{Gn  37",  U  21",  Job  6">- »).  ny'}^  (so  only  Job  6" 
poet),  and  rnffi?  (1  K  10"=2  Ch  1"),  and  .tj?»  (Ezk 
27"),  lit.  'comj»ny'  or  'band.'  A  speciaJ  class 
of  merchant  ships  were  styled  'ships  of  Tarshish.' 
See  Tabshish.  The  tr.  'make  merchandise'  in 
Dt  21'*  24'  is  a  mistake.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  ("Bjinn,  only  in  these  two  passages)  is  prob- 
ably 'play  the  master'  (LXX  in  24'  jcaraSvrao'- 
Ttiffat)  I  see  Driver's  note. 

In  the  NT  we  have  for  '  merchandise,'  iiurvpla ; 
'  to  trade,'  ipryd^ofuu,  iiaroptioiuu ;  '  to  buy,'  iyopiiu, 
iniieiiai;  'to  sell,'  iwoSlSujiu,  nrpitrKu,  tuX^u; 
'  merchant,' ^M'opM;  '  banker '  or  '  money-changer, 
rpartpnit;  '  seller  of  purple,' roo^v/>^rwX<« ;  'biuik' 
or '  counter,'  rpdrtfa  {at. '  table ') ;  '  mart,'  iiaripiw ; 
'price,'  T«/n>;  'valuable,'  'expensive,'  woKvrt\ii%, 
TtMrtnot ;  '  lading  of  a  ship,'  ydftm. 

iL  Data. — 1.  General.— The  natural  features  of 
a  country  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
commerce.  Given  harbours  or  practicable  land 
routes,  etc.,  it  will  export  what  it  produces  easily, 
and  import  what  it  produces  with  difficulty  or 
cannot  produce  at  all.  See  articles  on  the  various 
countries  of  the  Bible.  Again,  references  to  the 
possession  of  articles  of  foreign  production  imply 
commerce  with  the  place  of  production,  see 
articles  on  Gold,  Silver,  Dress,  etc. 

2.  Trade  in  OT. — There  are  numerous  scattered 
references,  but  the  leadingcases  are  the  accounts 
of  Solomon's  commerce  (IK  6.  9"-"  lO"-"),  and  of 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to  Imitate 
him  (1  K  22*0) ;  and  of  the  Sabbath  trading  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh  IS"-").  The  commerce  of  Tyre  is 
described  in  Is  23,  Ezk  26.  27.  A  caravan  trade  in 
spices,  etc.,  with  Egypt  is  mentioned  in  Gn37"(J)> 
and  implied  in  43"  (J). 

3.  Trade  in  the  Apocrypha,  NT,  Jotephut, 
Talmud,  etc. — In  1  Mac  14*  Simon  makes  Joppa  a 
port,  and  in  To  4*  9°  we  read  of  a  deposit  of  money 
repaid  on  the  production  of  a  receipt.  In  the  NT 
commerce  furnishes  our  Lord  with  many  illustra- 
tions ;  St.  Paul  sails  in  trading  vessels,  and  meets 
with  Lydia,  'the  dealer  in  purple'  (Ac  16"),  and 
the  manufacturers  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana  (Ac 
19").  The  commerce  of  Borne,  under  the  name  of 
Babylon,  is  described  in  a  passage.  Rev  18,  adapted 
from  Ezk  27.  There  are  scattered  references  in 
Josephus.  The  Talmud  often  refers  to  the  articles 
and  conditions  of  commerce  in  its  discussions  on 
tithes,  and  on  the  ritual  questions,  uncleanness, 
etc.,  arising  out  of  relations  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  These  notices  can  be  applied  only  with 
caution  to  periods  earlier  than  the  compilation  of 
the  Tiilzinds  (A.D.  400-600). 

4.  Ot/ier  Authorities. — "The  immense  collection 
of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  documents 
and  mscriptions  afford  much  mformation  as  to 
commerce  m  general,  and  some,  direct  and  in- 
direct, as  to  that  of  Palestine.  The  dassiail 
authorities,  especially  Strabo  and  Plin^,  furnish 
ns  with  information  as  to  commerce  in  general 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods. 

iii.  Commerce  of  the  Ancient  East.— The 
Tel  el-Amama  taUeta  show  tiiat  in  B.C.  1400  there 


was  an  extensive  commerce  between  Babylonia  and 
other  States  of  tlie  farther  East,  and  Syria  and 
E^pt.  The  letters  passing  between  the  Eastern 
longs  and  the  kings  of  Eg^pt  are  full  of  references 
to  Uie  journeys,  to  and  m>,  of  caravans,  and  to 
the  interchange  of  numerous  commodities.  Three 
lists  of  articles  sent  by  a  king  of  Egypt  to  tiie 
king  of  Babylon,  and  of  the  wedding  presents  or 
dowry  of  an  Eastern  princess  who  married  a  king 
of  Egypt,  occupy  14  Iarj;o  octavo  pages  in  smaU 
type  (Winckler,  p.  39911'.).  Evidence  is  furnished 
by  inscriptions,  etc.,  of  such  commerce  from  an 
even  earlier  period,  onwards  throughout  the  Bible 
history.  The  series  of  commercial  documents, 
contract  tablets,  etc.,  in  Babylonia  from  about  B.C. 
2400,  and  in  Assyria  from  about  B.C.  900,  bear 
direct  evidence  to  the  existence  of  considerable 
internal  trade,  and  imply  foreign  commerce.  At 
a  later  time  such  documents  enable  us  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  great  Babylonian  banking  firm 
of  Egibi  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that 
of  Darius.   In  the  Tlmea  of  10th  Oct.  1899  Conder 

?;uoted  a  letter,  which  he  dated  about  B.C.  2000, 
rom  an  Assyrian  merchant  to  a  correspondent  in 
Cappadocia,  asking,  '  Can  I  settle  and  trade  in 
Cappadocia  on  payment  of  a  tax,  and  by  living  as 
a  son  of  the  landt'  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
received  merchandise  from  the  farther  East,  and 
transmitted  it  westward.  The  Phcenicians  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  other  cities  were  the  inter- 
mediaries of  a  great  sea  traffic  between  Western 
Asia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Eastern  Atlantic,  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  sea  traffic  between  Egypt,  Syria,  ana  other 
Mediterranean  countries  (Erman,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  Eng.  tr.  15).  Later  on,  this  traffic  was 
more  and  more  shared  by  the  Greeks.  Egypt 
received  the  produce — ivory,  ebony,  skinB,  slaves, 
etc. — of  Nubia  and  other  countries  to  the  south, 
and  occasionally  sent  trading  vessels  to  the '  incense 
countries,'  Punt,  etc.,  i.e.  Southern  Arabia, 
Somaliland,  and  perhaps  farther  east.  The  cele- 
brated queen  Hatshepaut  (c.  ac.  1500)  sent  sudi 
an  ezp<Miition  (Petrie,  Hut.  of  Egypt,  iL  79). 
There  was  also  trade  by  land  between  Arabia  and 
S^ria,  and,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  with 

%^later  times  four  main  causes  tended  to 
promote  and  systematize  the  commerce  of  Western 
Asia,  and  its  trade  relations  with  Egypt  and  the 
other  Mediterranean  countries  :  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Persian  dominion  over  Western  Asia 
and  Egypt,  including  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  msmy  of  the  Greek  islands ;  (2)  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  establishmont  of  Greek 
States  with  political  relations  with  Macedonia 
and  Greece,  and  the  founding  of  numerous  Greek 
colonies  throughout  Svria;  (3)  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews ;  (4)  the  estaolishment  of  tiie  authority 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
Western  Asia. 

iv.  Extent  and  Development  of  Israeliti 
Commerce. — We  know  hardly  anvthing  of  Israelite 
trade  during  the  nomad  period.  Probably  the 
clans  sometimes  carried  merchandise  between 
Syria  and  Egypt  (Gn  37"  43"),  or  escoHed  trading 
caravans ;  and  at  other  times  levied  tolls  or  black- 
mail upon  caravans  passing  through  districts 
which  thev  occupied.  With  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  the  Israelites  would  gndually  become 
involved  in  the  system  of  internal  trade,  and  of 
trade  with  Arabia,  Egypt,  Phoenicta,  and  the  East 
which  had  been  established  for  centuries.  For  some 
time  this  trade  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  from  whoia  the  Israelites 
would  obtain  foreign  commodities,  partly  by  pur- 
chase, partly  by  plunder,  9.g.  Aohan  s  Babylonish 
mantle  (Jos  7"). 
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In  time  the  extension  of  the  Israelite  territory, 
the  growth  of  cities,  and  the  increase  of  the  power 
and  splendour  of  the  royal  court  bronght  about  an 
increaae  of  wealth,  and  involved  ue  Israelites 
more  laraely  in  the  commerce  of  Syria.  The  nnifi- 
cation  of  the  tribes  into  a  single  organized  State 
promoted  the  interchange  of  the  produce  of  different 
aistricts,  the  cattle  of  the  pastures,  the  wheat  of 
the  oom-lands,  the  wine  and  oil  of  other  districts. 
The  towns  must  have  supplied  their  wants  from 
the  country,  and  in  turn  furnished  the  fanners 
with  some  manufactured  articles.  At  first,  no 
doubtj  an  Israelite  farm  waa  largely  sufficient 
unto  itself,  but  the  growth  of  civilization  would 
tend  to  a  primitive  division  of  labour  and  con- 
sequent trade.  The  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
promoted  external  commerce  bv  securing  for  its 
•ubjeota  the  right  to  travel  ana  trade  in  foreign 
countries.  Ahab,  for  instance,  obtains  from  Ben- 
hadad  the  right  to  have '  streets'  (rAmj)  in  Damascus, 
i.e.  an  Israelite  trading  quarter  or  bazaar  (1  K 
20**).  A  powerful  king  obtained  large  quantities 
of  foreign  commodities  as  presents  or  tnoute,  e.g. 
the  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  and  other  princes, 
etc.,  to  Solomon  (1  K  4*>  10»»- »).  The  king  made 
similar  presents  in  retnru  (I  K  lO**).  Moreover,  a 
wealthy  sovereign  would  need  foreign  articles  of 
luxury  for  his  court,  materials  for  nia  buildings, 
and  equipment  for  his  army  and  navy.  Thus 
Solomon  obtained  timber  and  carpenters  for  his 
buildings,  and  sailors  for  his  ships,  from  Hiram 
Idng  of  l^re  (1  K  6"-"  9")  j  spices,  etc.  (W),  from 
the  queen  of  Sheba;  horses  and  chariots  for  his 
army  from  Egypt  (ICP*"*).  These  imports  implied 
exports ;  Hiram  was  paid  for  his  timber  in  wheat 
and  oil  (6"*"),  and  there  were  the  'presents'  to 
friendlv  princes.  David's  conquest  of  Edom  (2  S 
8")  haa  given  Israel  a  port,  Ezion-oeber,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  from  which  Solomon  sent  a  trading  fleet, 
partly  manned  with  Phoenician  sailors,  to  Ophir 
(see  Opbir)  for  gold,  precious  stones,  etc.  (1  K 
9^).  In  10»  this  traffic  with  Ophir  is  said  to 
have  been  conducted  by  Solomon  and  Hiram  con- 
jointly, by  means  of  a  navy  which  sailed  every 
three  years,  and  brought '  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks.'*  Further,  Solomon  not  only  im- 
portol  horses  and  chariots  from  Egypt,  but  also 
sold  them  to  the  Hittite  and  Syrian  kings  (1  K 
lO^*-  **).  The  wide  extent  of  Solomon's  dominions 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  doubtless 
availed  himself,  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  caravans  from  the  East  to  Pales- 
tine.t  Naturally,  the  commerce|wa8  not  entirely 
in  Solomon's  hands,  and  1  K  lO"  refers  to  the 
traffic  of  the  merchants. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  trade  from 
Ezion-geber  to  Ophir  is  the  statement  that 
Jehoahaphat  made  an  nnsuocesaful  attempt  to 
renew  it  (1  K  22«).  Probably  in  the  troubles  at 
the  close  of  Solomon's  roign,  Judah  lost  its  free 
•ooeas  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  traffic  ceased  once 
for  alL  Otherwise  what  we  read  of  the  commerce 
of  Solomon's  reign  will  hold  good,  in  varying  de- 
grees, for  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  The 
references  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century 
to  the  prosperity  and  luxury  of  the  two  kingdoms 

*  1 K  tM  and  !()>>  clearly  rater  to  the  nme  trsffla  The 
'  anj  ct  Tuihlsh '  doea  not  mean  a  navy  guing  to  TaraUah,  but 
a  navy  oooiiatinK  of  a  larre  claas  o(  veaMli  elmllar  to  those 
which  want  to  Tanhlih.  The  gtatement  of  2  Oh  eo,  that '  the 
klntc  had  ahlpa  thatwent  toTarshiah,'la  anaturalmiainterpreta- 
tlaii  d  the  etatement  in  Eiaga.  CL  1  K  a"  '  Jehoahaphat  made 
riiips  c<  Tarahlah  to  go  to  Ophir'  CBerzfeld,  Hancklt/nM/L  dtr 
/vdm,  PL  28 ;  Benilwter  on  I  K  10>> ;  Oettli  on  2  Ch 

t  Benteld  (ta  p.  SS)  layi  gnat  itnai  on  the  etatement  In 
t  CBi  8*  that  8<daaion  conquered  Hamatli,  and  built  Tadmor ; 
the  latter  pdnt  being oooflimed  by  the |C Are  of  IK tAS.  Tadhok 
(Palmyra)  would  be  an  important  etatlon  on  the  caravan  route 
to  the  £a«t  But,  acoording  to  Beniiiigw  on  1  King*  and 
Barnes  on  2  Chron.,  the  reference  to  Xtdmor  In  tb*  latter  is  due 
to  a  mlsnnderetandit^  of  the  ionDtr. 


under  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz  of  Judah,  uid 
Jeroboam  IL  of  Israel,  imply  a  demand  for  foreign 
manufactures  and  an  active  commerce  (Is  2^  ■* 
3'»-»«,'  Hos  2?  W  12»-  »•  M3»,  Am  8«).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  calamities  that  befell  Israel  and 
Jndah  between  B.C.  740  and  S86  must  have  leri- 
ouslj[  affected  its  commerce. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Israelites  had  trading 
vessels  on  t/t«  Mediterranean  beforo  the  Exile. 
Herzfeld  V-c-p.  17)  contends  for  a  considerable 
maritime  traffic  munly  in  the  hands  of  Zebulnn. 
In  the  Song  of  Deborah  we  read  in  RV  of  Jg  6" — 

*  And  Dan,  why  did  he  rem^n  In  shipet 

Aaher  sat  still  at  the  haven  (m.  Acre)  of  the  aea. 
And  abode  by  his  creeka' 

This  passage  seems  to  imply  seafaring  haUts  on 
the  port  of  the  tribes  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
It  has,  however,  been  proposed  to  read  vniu 
'  meadows '  for  m*]M  '  ships  ;  or  to  render  the  first 
line,  'Why  does  he  live  neighbour  to  the  shine?' 
(Moora),  or  '  Why  does  he  fear  the  ships  T'  Dan, 
too,  must  be  the  northern  Dan. — In  the  Blaming 
of  Jacob  (B.C.  1000-850)  RV  renders  Gn  49«— 
*  Zebulun  ehall  dwell  at  the  haven  (m.  beach)  of  the 

And  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  (m.  beach)  of  ships ; 

And  his  border  ehall  be  upon  adon.' 

This  passage,  again,  seems  to  imply  maritime 
tnuie.  Bal^  however  (in  SBOT),  reads  for  the 
second  line,  '  And  he  shall  sojourn  (nj')  in  ships,' 
cf.  Jg  S" ;  Dillmann  renders,  '  He  settles  towards 
the  strand  of  the  ships ' ;  while  Holzinger  denies 
that  the  verse  in  any  way  refers  to  trade  or  sea- 
faring.—In  the  Blessing  of  Mosea  {B.O.  930-750) 
RV  translates  Dt  33>»-  't_ 

*  Bcjoioe,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out ; 
And,  Issachar,  in  thy  trata 

They  shall  call  the  peoples  unto  the  moantain  ; 
Then  ahall  they  oner  sactiflces  d  ttehteousnsM  I 
ror  th^  shall  inak  the  abundance  of  the  a 
And  the  hidden  tnasores  c(  the  ■ 


'  The  abundance  of  the  seas '  will  be  fisheries  and 
sea-borne  merobandise ;  '  the  hidden  treasures  of 
the  sand,'  the  glass  made  from  the  sand  about 
Accbo,  and  the  purple  dye  made  from  the  shell- 
fish. '  Going  out '  is  explained  of  mercantile  ex- 
peditions. It  is  also,  however,  suggested  that 
'  the  peoples '  were  called  '  to  the  moantain  '  to  a 
gnithering  which  was  at  once  fair  and  festival,  and 
that  Zebulun  and  Issachar  obtained  their  '  abund- 
ance' and  'treasures'  by  purchase  from  the 
Phoenicians,  and  not  by  any  seafaring  of  their 
own.  Ball  (on  Gn  49")  points  out  that  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  clans  of  Issachar  is  called  Tola,  the 
name  of  the  worm  from  which  the  dye  was  taken, 
Buggeeta  a  connexion  between  Issachar  and  that 
industry.— The  only  other  item  of  direct  evidence 
in  favour  of  Israelite  traffic  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  this  period  is  the  mention  of  '  ships  of  Tarshish ' 
(cf.  Tabsbisb)  in  Is  2>* ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Uiese  wero  Israelite  ships.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ports  north  of  Carmel  wero  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  only  port  south  of 
Carmel,  Joppa,  a  very  bad  harbour  or  roadstead, 
is  never  mentioned  by  pre-exilic  writers,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
Moreover,  the  historian  wno  dwells  with  such 
marked  interest  on  the  oommeroe  of  Solomon 
would  surely  have  mentioned  Mediterranean 
traffic  if  it  nad  existed.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  extant  evidence  fails  to  prove  that  the 
Israelites  had  trading  vessels  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Doubtless,  however,  the  tribee  border- 
ing  on  Phoenicia— Zebulnn,  Asber,  and  Issachar— 
profited  by  the  wealth  and  commercial  activity  of 
their  neighboors;  and  members  of  these  tnbea 
settled  amongst  the  Phoenicians  and  shared  then 
trade. 

•  |1M*  Is  pertu^s  an  IntetpolaOoK 
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Another  question  is  as  to  how  far,  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy,  the  commerce  of  Israel  was  tn 
Israelite  hand*.  The  fact  that  in  Job  41*  and 
Pr  31"  'Canaanite,'  and  in  Hos  ISf  '  Canaan,'  is 
used  to  mean  'merchant';  and  apparently  in  Is 
23*^,  Zeph  1"  '  Canaan '  is  osed  for  '  the  merchant 
people,  BogKests  that  in  early  times  the  trade  of 
Israel  was  largely  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians. 
The  vsriooB  codes  and  the  prophets  make  scant 
reference  to  trade.  In  view  of  the  keen  interest 
in  the  commerce  of  Tyre  shown  by  Is  23,  Ezk  26. 
27,  we  should  have  expected  more  detailed  notice 
of  Israelite  trade  if  it  had  been  largely  in  native 
hands.  Hos  12',  indeed,  '  He  |j£phraim]  is  a 
trafficker  IIU.  '  Canaan '],'  *  implies  the  develop- 
ment of  native  commercial  activity  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom  in  the  last  period  of  its  independence. 
Bat  this  seems  to  have  been  a  new  development, 
speedilv  cat  short  by  the  t&ll  of  Samaria.  Again, 
£zk  2v'  represents  Tyre  as  exulting  over  the  fall 
of  Jemsalem,  '  the  gate  of  the  peoples,'  and  ex- 
pecting to  profit — ^perhaps  commercially — by  her 
rain :  '  I  shall  be  re^enished,  now  that  she  is  laid 
waste.'  No  doubt,  Jerusalem  was  to  some  extent 
a  commercial  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  a 
Canaanite  merchant  that  the  Israelite  housewife 
sells  her  cloth  (Pr  31^*) ;  the  merchant  is  not  men- 
tioned amongst  the  notables  in  such  lists  as  Is 
3*-*;  and,  except  Solomon  and  his  agents,  no 
Israelite  merchants  are  mentioned  before  the 
Exile.  Probably  mnch  of  the  internal  traffic,  and 
most  of  the  import  and  export  trode,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Phoenicians  and  other  foreigners. 

The  restored  Jewish  community  in  Palestine 
during  the  Persian  period  was  small  and  poor 
(Hag  l>-«  2'«- Zee  V  8«-  •• »,  Mai  3",  Neh  P  2" 
4*  5),  and  its  commerce  must  have  been  very 
limited.  Still  the  Jewish  settlement  was  a  city, 
— Jerusalem  and  ita  territory,— and  a  city  implies 
local  and  other  trade  (so  Neh  S"-"  13"-",  where 
we  find  the  trade  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  '  men 
of  Tyre').  There  is  evidence  that  during  this 
period  Dor,  Jqppa,  and  Ashkelon  were  held  by  the 
Phcenicians  (G.  A.  Smith,  HOHL  129).  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  external  and  some  of  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Phcenicians.  When  Jonah  set 
sail  from  Joppa  for  Tarshish,  it  waa  in  a  GentUe 
ship  (Jon  !•). 

By  the  time  the  Greek  period  was  reached,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  ine  reforms  of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  natural  growth  of  the  community  must 
have  led  to  some  development  of  trade,  which 
would  be  further  stimulated  by  tiie  Greek  coloniza- 
tion of  Western  Asia.  Some  token  of  a  growing 
interest  in  commerce  may  be  seen  in  the  Bk.  of 
Sirach,  which  refers  to  the  subject  more  frequently 
and  precisely  than  does  Proverbs.  Many  of  the 
references,  indeed,  are  quite  general,  to  the  dangers 
of  suretiship  (Sir  8"  2»"-"  as  in  Pr  1 1»  17»  20") ; 
or  to  the  obligation  to  deal  fairly  (Sir  6*  41", 
as  in  Pr  16"  20**-  **) ;  or  to  other  general  topics 
(Sir  37",  as  in  Pr  11*).  But  Sir  42«-»  implies  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  commerce,  e.g. 

*  WlistneTtr  ttioo  Imdait  onr,  kt  It  be  Iqr  nnmbir  aiid 

weight; 

And  in  glvliic  ud  ceoalTliic  let  sU  be  In  wittily;' 
In  other  passagea  we  diseem  the  protest  of  tradi- 
tional sentiment  against  a  growing  predilection  for 
business  life.  Thus — 

*  Hate  not  leborioua  work ; 

MeitlMr  h<i*bendi7.  wtaiofa  the  Moat  High  hath  oidafaied' 

(Slr7U)i 

•  A  menbent  Aall  hsidtr  keep  Unwil  tram  wnardolns ' 

*BTb  leaden, 'As  for  Canaan...';  but  even  ao  the  follow- 
iBf  vane  invUaa  that  E]>braiiu  had  bnitated  Oanaan. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  Ecclesiastes  as  to 
trade  still  illustrates  the  comparative  indiiference 
of  the  Palestinian  Jew  to  commerce.  £o  3  does 
not  state  that '  there  is  a  time  to  buy  and  a  time 
to  sell.'  This  silence  is  the  more  significant  in  a 
book  written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  tne  merchant- 
king. 

The  restoration  of  Jewish  autonomy,  and  the 
extension  of  their  territory  by  the  Maccabees,  must 
have  further  promoted  trade,  more  especially  the 
acquisition  of  Joppa  by  Simon  as  a  Jewish  port 
(1  Mac  14*).  Throughout  the  Persian  and  Greek 
periods  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Jewinh  Dis- 
persion (see  Deiow)  must  have  done  something  to 
foster  trade  in  Palestine  ;  which  would  be  further 
encour^ed  Iqr  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  to  Jerusalem,  especially  for  the 
Passover. 

During  the  Soman  or  Herodian  period  the  same 
causes  were  at  work,  aided  by  tne  security  and 
facility  of  communication  due  to  the  imperial 
government.  Herzfeld  (pp.  66-130)  shows  that  the 
Mishna  and  Jerusalem  Talmud  make  frequent 
references  to  the  trade  of  Palestine,  and  enumer- 
ates, mainly  from  these  sources,  135  foreign 
articles  imported  into  Palestine.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josephus  (e.  Apian,  i.  12)  denies  that  the 
Jews  occupied  any  territory  on  the  coast,  or 
cared  to  engage  in  commerce :  'H/aeit  rotrvr  olht 
X<ipttr  o^KoO/Mv  rapd\(or,  ttr'  inropUut  x'>h'>l>*i>,  oiSi 
rait  wpdt  dXXovt  St&  roirur  /ri/u(<att.  He  makes 
this  statement  to  explain  why  the  ancient  Greeks 
never  heard  of  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  handles 
his  facts  with  the  rhetorical  licence  of  an  advocate, 
more  suo.  Yet  his  words  probably  represent  the 
attitude  of  old-fashioned  Palestinian  Jews. 

The  Dispersion  of  the  Jews  which  be^n  with 
the  fall  of  Samaria  had,  before  the  begmning  of 
the  Christian  era,  scattered  Jewish  communities 
over  all  the  Mediterranean  lands,  together  with 
Arabia  and  the  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
These  communities  are  found  in  all  the  great 
commercial  cities — Rome,  Antioch,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Alexandria,  etc  Their  circumstances 
militated  against  their  holding  land,  even  when 
it  was  not  legally  forbidden  to  them ;  on  the 
other  hand,  their  relations  with  fellow-countrymen 
all  over  the  known  world  gave  them  then,  as  now, 
exceptional  facilities  for  commerce ;  so  that  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
were  largely  occupied  with  commerce.  This  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  references  to  Jewish  mer- 
clumts  and  trade  in  various  countries.  Jos.  {Ant. 
XX.  iL  3,  4|  mentions  a  Jewish  merchant  at  the 
court  of  Adiabene ;  Philo  (in  Flaccum,  8)  mentions 
Jewish  shipmasters  and  merchants  at  Alexandria ; 
and  Herzfeld  (p.  219)  quotes  Talmudic  references 
to  Jewish  traders  in  Mesopotamia. 

T.  Tbaok  Routes,  Makkets,  Habboubs,  kic. 
— 1.  Transport  of  Commodities.  In  Umes  of  peace, 
in  the  more  settled  countries,  merchants  (cf.  above, 
'  Terms '),  travelling  singly  or  in  small  companies, 
carried  their  wares  to  their  customers,  or  to  mar- 
kets (Neh  13"),  and  visited  the  scattered  farm- 
steads to  purchase  farm  produce,  or  clothing  made 
by  the  housewife  or  her  maids  (Pr  31**).  The  more 
important  international  traffic  was  carried  on  by 
caravans  of  camels  (Gn  37^),  asses  (Gn  42"  43" 
46«,  Ezr  2"),  mules  (2  K  6",  1  Ch  12*),  oxen 
(1  Ch  12«>),  and  slaves  (2  K  6**).  Horses  were  not 
used  as  beasts  of  burden  or  for  draught,  only  for 
riding  and  chariots.  In  Gn  46"'  "  46*  waggons 
{'HgdKth)  are  sent  to  fetch  the  i^[ed  Jacob  and 
the  women  and  children  (cf.  the  Egyp.  'agolt,  a 
baggage-waggon  drawn  'bv  oxen,  Erman,  "Egypt, 
Eng.  tr.  p.  491).  In  Nu  '7*,  1  S  waggons  drawn 
by  oxen  are  used  to  carry  the  tabernacle  furni- 
ture and  the  ark.  In  the  pictnrea  of  convoys  of 
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prisoners  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  the  baggage 
and  the  sick  are  sometimes  carried  in  waggons 
(Maspero,  Ane.  Egypt  and  Astyria,  Eng.  tr. 
p.  336).  Bnt  there  is  no  mention  of  waggons  in 
the  description  of  the  great  caravan  in  Ezr  2»%"; 
•ad  they  cannot  have  been  largely  used.  The 
earavans  were  usually  aooompanied  by  an  armed 
escort  (Ezr  2-  Traeh  RmUei.  Caravan  routes 
led  from  S-W.  Arabia  along  the  Bed  Sea  from 
Elath ;  and  also  from  the  Persian  Gulf  across 
Arabia  to  Petra.  From  Petra  there  were  routes 
to  Egypt,  to  Gaza,  and  along  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Jordan  to  Damascus.  The  great  route 
from  the  East  led  from  Babylon,  across  the  Euph- 
rates and  the  desert,  by  the  oasis  of  Palmyra, 
to  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Another  route,  partly  coinciding  with  this,  started 
from  Gilead,  passed  over  the  Plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  went  on  by  Gaza  to  Egypt  (Gn  37").  An- 
other route  went  from  Damascus  by  Scythopolis 
and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  to  Accho.  From  Scytho- 
polis routes  led  to  Samaria,  Shechera,  and  Jeru- 
salem. Also  from  Jerusalem  a  route  by  Jericho 
(Lk  10")  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  joined  the  route 
east  of  the  river ;  other  routes  led  to  Joppa  (Ezr 
8*),  and,  in  NT  times  at  any  rate,  to  Gaza  (Ac  8") 
and,  by  Antipatris,  to  Ctesarea  (Ac  23»'-'').  The 
combination  of  these  routes  connected  Babylonia, 
etc.,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Phoenicia,  Philistia, 
Gilead,  Jerusalem,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  The 
Roman  roads  in  Palestine  are  mostly  later  than 
the  Bible  period.  There  were  numerous  minor 
routes  (Herzfeld,  pp.  22,  46,  141  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  149-154,  388  ff.,  425-430,  597 If.,  626).  An 
important  Egyptian  caravan  route  led  from  Coptos 
on  the  Nile  to  Sauu  ( Wady  Garui)  on  the  Red  Sea 
(Erman,  p.  505).  In  NT  times  a  great  system  of 
Roman  roads  connected  the  East  with  Rome ;  the 
most  important  lonte  was  Rome  to  Brondosium 
( Via  Appia),  and  from  DyiTacbinm  by  Thessalonica 
to  Byzantiom  ( Via  Egnatia). 

By  sea  there  was  traffic  from  Babylonia  with  the 
East  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  from  Edom  and  Egypt 
with  the  East  from  ports  on  the  Red  Sea ;  from  the 
Phcenician  cities  with  all  the  Mediterranean  lands 
and  the  farther  West.  A  mmilar  trade  existed, 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  from  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  This  de- 
veloped immensely  after  the  foundation  of  AJez- 
andna.  The  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  the  NUe 
were  great  trade  routes. 

The  ehief  seaports  of  Syria  are  Ttsk  and  Ztdos, 
and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  and  Jopfa  (of. 
above). 

As  to  markets,  the  Maktksh  of  Zeph  I"  seems 
to  have  been  a  trading  quarter  of  the  Phoenicians 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  Dt  33>*-  ■*  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  fair  connected  with  a  religions  festival 
held  on  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Pboanicia. 
Markets  must  have  existed  in  the  cities,  and  else- 
where, probably  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  hi|;h  places,'  but  ancient  Israel  had  no  'commercial 
cities.  In  the  NT  the  market  place  (agora)  is  often 
referred  to  (Mt  ll^etc.) ;  and  we  read  of  a  market 
held  in  the  temple  precincto  (Mk  11",  Jn  2"). 
Herzfeld  (pp.  130,  324)  gives  Talmudical  references 
to  shops  and  markets,  especially  some  that  seem  to 
imply  weekly  markets  on  Monday  and  Thnisday. 

In  some  cases  Israel  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a 
trading  quarter,  'streets'  or  bazaars,  in  foreign 
cities ;  and  g^ranted  similar  privileges  to  foreisnen 
(1  K  20",  Zeph  1«).  »"  « 

vi  Articlss  or  Couuebob.— The  chief  exports 
from  Palestine  were  com,  oil,  wine,  balsam,  spices, 
cattle,  wool,  fish,  and  slaves.  Honey,  balsam, 
wheat,  and  oil  were  exported  to  Phoenicia  (1  K  6", 
Ezr  3',  Ezk  Zl^  Ac  12»),  also  oaks  from  Bashan 
(Ezk  27*).   To  Egypt  were  exported  spices,  balm. 


myrrh,  honey,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  oil  (Gn  37* 
43^>,  Hos  12>).  For  the  slave-trade  see  Skbvaht. 
Other  exports  may  be  inferred  from  the  existence 
of  fertile  vineyaros  and  pasture  lands,  and  of  the 
fisheries  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Every  article  grown 
or  manufactured  in  Palestine  would  be  exported  at 
some  time  or  another ;  at  any  rate,  in  small  quan- 
tities. Conversely,  most  of  the  products  of  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  had  commercial  relations 
would  be  imported  at  some  time  or  another  (cf. 
above,  §  iii.).  But  the  chief  imports  were  timber 
and  artisans  from  Phoenicia  (1  K  6",  Ezr  TP) ;  com, 
horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt  (Gn  41",  1  K 
10"- Dt  17");  gold  and  sUver,  spices,  timber, 
precious  stones,  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  gold  and 
silver  plate  and  ornaments,  armour,  and  mules  from 
Arabia,  Ophir,  and  other  countries  (IK  IC**"); 
wool  and  sheep  from  Moab  (2  K  3*,  Is  16*). 

The  special  products  of  each  district  would  be 
articles  of  internal  commerce  with  other  districts ; 
farm  produce  was  sold  in  the  cities ;  the  products 
of  the  indnst^  of  the  cities  were  bought  for  the 
country;  and  foreign  imports  were  distriDuted  from 
the  cities  through  the  country.  Salt  (see  Salt)  was 
supplied  from  the  districts  by  the  Dead  Sea ;  cattle, 
wool,  etc,  from  the  pastures  to  the  east  and  south ; 
com,  etc,  from  the  fertile  arable  land  in  Esdraelon 
and  elsewhere. 

A  long  list  of  the  articles  of  Tyrian  commerce  is 
given  in  Ezk  27. 

viL  Thb  (3ovEBNHEirr  and  Commercb.— Both 
in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  commerce  was  often  carried 
on  by  the  kings  themselves,  e.g.  Solomon,  Hiram 
(1  K  lO"),  and  Jehosbaphat  (1  K  22").  The  pres- 
ents interchanged  between  friendly  princes  were 
really  barter  on  a  large  scale ;  in  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  the  kings  of  Egyp 
value  of  the  '  presents ' 
tme  Oriental  fashion  (\Vinokler,  p. 
tribute  from  dependent  States,  the  '  presents '  or 
prices  paid  for  princesses  ^ven  in  marriage,  were 
a  one-sided  commerce  earned  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kings. 

The  governments  of  ancient  States  intervened, 
as  we  nave  seen,  to  obtain  special  trading  privi- 
leges for  their  subjects  in  foreign  oonntnea  (1  K 
2(H>*) ;  also  to  secure  for  them  protection  and  re- 
dress for  injuries  (Winckler,  Amarfta  TcMets, 
p.  25). 

From  the  analogy  of  other  States  we  should 
suppose  that  the  Israelite  kings  levied  taxes  on 
imports  and  exports,  and  tolls  on  merchandise 
passing  through  the  oountry.  In  one  of  the 
Amarna  tablete  (Winckler,  p.  93)  a  foreign  king 
stipulates  that  his  property  shall  not  be  dealt 
with  by  the  customs  of  Egypt.  In  NT  the  customs 
officers  of  the  Herods  andtne  Romans  are  referred 
to  (Mk  2"  etc) ;  see  Publicak. 

viiL  Commerce  of  the  Rohan  Empire.  —  In 
NT  times  the  empire  possessed  a  highly  developed 
and  elaborate  commercial  system,  lugely  adminis- 
tered by  great  trading  corporations,  and  involving 
credit  and  other  features  of  modem  banking.  The 
most  important  branch  of  Roman  oonuneroe  was 
the  com  trade  between  Egypt  and  Rome  ( Ao  87** " 
28"). 

ix.  Ethics  of  Commerce.  —  The  Bible  deals 
directly  with  only  two  or  three  elementary  points, 
such  as  the  duty  of  fair  dealing,  and  the  cUknger  of 
greed  of  gain  (see  Servant). 

On  the  genera]  subject  cf.  the  articles  MoNET, 
Solomon,  wealth  ;  also  the  articles  on  countries, 
dress,  ornaments,  etc 


;  scale ;  in  me  i.  ei  ei-A.marna 
Egypt  haggle  over  the  exact 
B '  they  give  and  receive,  in 
(Winckler,  p.  61  f.).  The 


LnuATCks. — Nowack,  L*M^d*r_Btk.  Ank.  L  pn.  M7-ttl ; 

"f*  in  Ami.  Bgyfl, 
ttehiehU  itr  Jvdm  dm  iSif 


pp.  218-223 ;  Bran.Hf» 
im.  478-619 ;  Henteld,  HandOmtehiehU  itr  Jvdt 
Uwm:  Buhl,  i>M  toeaUm  Vtrhaltnitm  dtr  I$nulUm,  pp.  » 
RS ;  SchCnr,  HJP  ('  Tim!*,'  in  ladexX 

W.  H.  Bbhnrt. 
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TRADES.— It  was  aa  ancient  castom  and  law 
among  the  Jews  that  every  hoj  must  learn  a 
trade,  not  necessarily  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
bnt  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  destitu- 
tion, if  fortune  failed,  and  the  temptations  of  an 
idle  life.  One  of  the  Rabbinic  sayings  is,  '  He 
that  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,  is  as  if  he  tanght 
him  to  be  a  thief;  and  another,  'He  that  hath 
a  trade  in  his  hands  is  as  a  vineyard  that  is 
fenced,'  *.«.  he  will  be  secure  from  the  dangers 
of  temptation  and  want.  Many  of  their  great 
Rabbis  are  known  by  their  surname  of  trade,  e.g. 
'  Rabbi  Johanan  the  shoemaker,  Rabbi  Isaac  the 
blacksmith,'  etc.  The  two  illustrious  doctors  who 
founded  the  schools  known  by  their  names — Hillel 
and  Shammai — not  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
had  been  taught  trades ;  and  the  latter,  who  was 
a  mason,  continued  to  take  a  practical  interest 
in  his  handicraft,  even  when  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  and  had  *  large  following  of 
students.  So  also  St.  Paul,  who  was  destined  for 
the  Rabbinic  office,  was  taught  tent-making,  prob- 
ably before  he  left  Tarsus,  his  native  city,  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jems,  and  learn  from 
him  the  intricacies  of  Jewish  law.  This  was  of 
great  use  to  him  after  his  oonverrion,  when  be 
was  often  compelled  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
labour  (Ac  18^) ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  say, 
'Neither  did  we  eat  bread  for  naught  at  any 
man's  hand,  but  in  labour  and  trav«ul,  working 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  burden  any  of 
you '  (2  Th  3*). — In  many  handicrafts  the  ancients 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  and 
the  Hebrews  mnst  nave  learned  much  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Phcenicians.  The  pyramids,  tem- 
ples, and  tombs  of  Egypt,  the  temples  of  Greece 
and  Jems,  and  Baalbek,  and  the  images  of  gods 
and  men,  show  a  knowledge  of  masonry  and  sculp- 
ture which  modem  skill  can  hardlT  equal,  while 
in  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  ana  jeweller  the 
ornaments  belonging  to  a  qneen  of  the  11th 
dynasty  (about  B.a  2000),  which  were  lately  found 
in  Dahshur,  are  said  by  good  judges  to  be  unsur- 
passed for  beanty  and  finish  in  the  present-day 
markets  of  Paris  or  London.  The  Tyrian  purple 
dyes,  the  rich  colouring  on  Egyp-  tombs,  the  ele- 
gant vases  of  pottery  and  gold,  the  linen  fabrics 
of  the  loom,  and  other  products  of  manual  work 
so  copiously  depicted  on  Egyp.  walls,  all  tell  the 
same  story  of  the  high  civilization  in  art  of  those 
times.  —  The  principal  trades  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  thoee  of  smiths  and  armourers  (1  S  13'*), 
coppersmiths  (2Ti  4"),  goldsmiths  (Is  46'),  jewellers 
(Hos  2"),  masons  (2  K  12"),  carpenters  (Mt  13<»), 
tentmakers  (Ac  18'),  potters  (La  4*),  tanners  (Ac 
e*"),  tishers  (Is  19»),  bakers  (Jer  37"),  barbers  (Ezk 
6').  Spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing  were  chiefly 
the  work  of  women  (1 S  2",  Pr  31>*).  See  separate 
articles  on  the  above  aubjects.     J.  Wortabit. 

TRANCE  (fK<murts).  —  While  in  class.  Greek 
iKtrravn  has  the  meaning  of  frenzy,  in  Bib.  Greek 
it  is  not  found  in  this  strong  sense,  but  means 
either  distraction  of  mind  due  to  fear  or  astonish- 
ment (Ps  Id"  LXX,  Ac  3'*),  or  religious  rapture 
(Ac  10"  11*).  In  the  strict  sense,  religious  ecstasy 
denotes  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  so  dominated 
by  emotional  excitement  that  sensibility  to  external 
impressions,  the  free  activity  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  initiative  and  control  of  the  will,  are  for  the 
moment  in  abeyance.  Its  significance  as  a  medium 
of  revelations  was  found  precisely  in  this  suppres- 
sion of  the  ordinary  mental  functions,  the  mind 
being  regarded  as  under  the  control  of  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  as  His  instmment.  Ecstasy  has 
been,  and  is,  a  more  or  less  familiar  phenomenon 
in  almost  all  religions,  more  especially  in  times  of 
teligions  excitement.   While  occurring  spontane- 


ously, recourse  haa  often  been  had  to  artificial 
means,  such  as  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
an  abstract  idea  or  significant  word,  fasting,  fixing 
of  the  look,  seclusion,  whirling  and  bodily  contor- 
tion— ^above  all,  music  and  dancing.  In  the  early 
days  of  Heb.  prophecy  such  stimulants  were  not 
unknown  (1  S  10>,  2  K  3").  When,  however,  we 
come  to  the  canonical  prophets,  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  of  ecstasy  in  the  sense  of  a 
morbid  state.  What  is  indicated  by  such  expres- 
sions as  '  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me '  is 
rather  a  religious  exaltation  of  spirit,  in  which  the 
free  activity  of  the  mind  is  not  suppressed  but 
heightened.  Such  a  state  lies  behind  vision  as  its 
psychological  condition.  See  Vision.  The  prophets 
never  appeal  to  the  abnormal  character  of  their 
experience  as  authenticating  their  message.  In 
the  Apostolic  Church  we  find  a  revival  of  ecstasy 
in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
fresh  and  often  violent  religious  awakening  (1  Co 
14^-,  Ac  2'*).  It  found  expression  in  rapt  utter- 
ances. While  yielding  a  certain  recognition  to 
this  gift  of  tongues  St.  Paul  indicates  that  it  was 
apt  to  breed  confusion  (1  Co  H^*-"),  and  he  places 
it  under  strict  rule.  He  himself  had  also  the 
gift  of  tongues,  but  he  does  not  set  great  store 
liy  it  (1  Co  14'") ;  and  while  he  relates  a  marvel- 
lous ecstatic  experience  of  his  own  (2  Co  I2^-)> 
nowhere  traces  his  doctrines  to  such  a  source.  His 
allusion  to  this  experience  is  too  vague  to  admit 
of  its  character  oeing  precisely  defined.  See, 
further,  the  articles  on  PSOPHET. 

W.  Morgan. 

TRANSFIGURATIOH,  THE.— The  word  cornea 
from  tran-tjujurattu  est,  the  Vulg.  tr.  of  lUTt/topAiiBii 
in  the  narratives  of  Matt,  and  Mark.  Elsewnere 
this  verb  is  rendered  either  re/ormari  (Ro  12")  or 
ttxn^formari  (2  Co  S").  The  event  which  it  desig- 
nates is  recorded  thrice  (Mt  17'-«,  Mk  0**,  Lk  9**) 
and  alluded  to  once  (2  P  1""")  in  NT.  The  narra- 
tives of  Matt,  and  Mark  agree  closely  in  wording. 
But  Matt,  alone  records  that  when  the  disciples 
heard  the  voice  they  fell  on  their  faces ;  and  that 
Jesns  came  and  touched  them  and  said, '  Arise,  and 
be  not  afraid.'  Mark  alone  has  the  words, '  so>as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them.'  Luke  is  more 
independent.  Excepting  as  regards  Peter's  ex- 
clamation and  the  voice  from  heaven,  his  wording 
is  mainly  his  own  ;  and  even  in  Peter's  words  he 
renders  'Rabbi'  by  his  favourite  'Erurrdra,  where 
Matt,  has  Kipit.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  Jesns 
went  up  the  mount  to  pra;/,  and  that  He  was  pray- 
ing when  He  was  transfigured.  In  expressing  the 
Transfiguration  he  avoids  lurtfiop^iiSTi  (which  might 
have  suggested  to  Gentile  readers  the  meta- 
morphoses of  heathen  deities),  and  substitutes  the 
characteristic  iytrero  frepor.  And  he  alone  tells 
us  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were  talking  of  Christ's 
£fodot  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  disciples  were 
heavy  with  sleep. 

The  main  questionB  respecting  this  unique  inci- 
dent in  the  lire  of  Christ  are  those  as  to  the  place, 
the  nature,  and  the  significance  of  it. 

(1)  As  to  the  'high  mountain'  (Matt.,  Mark), 
which  when  2  Pet.  was  written  htid  become  '  the 
holy  mountain,'  there  are  two  traditions,  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  4th  century,  (a)  That  it  was  the 
Mt.  of  Olives.  This  is  incredible.  Both  before  and 
after  the  Transfiguration  Christ  is  in  Galilee.  And 
the  Mt.  of  Olives  wouKl  not  have  been  called  i^XAr. 
(P)  That  it  was  Mt.  Tabor.  This  is  near  enough 
to  Ctesarea  Pbilippi  to  be  possible ;  and,  although 
it  is  only  about  1700  ft.  atmve  the  sea,  it  appears 
to  be  much  higher,  and  commands  a  very  extensive 
view.  But  it  is  not  probable.  Just  a  week  ('  six 
days,'  Matt.,  Mark ;  '  about  eight  days,'  Luke) 
before  this  event  Christ  was  at  Ciesarea  PbilinpL 
After  it  He  went  through  Galilee  toCapemanm  ( Mk 
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9»- Mt  17"- ")  on  His  way  to  Jernsalem.  Would 
He  have  gone  from  Cseearea  Philippi  past  Caper- 
naum to  TaboT,  and  then  back  to  Capernaum  ?  A 
much  more  serious  objection  is  that  at  this  time  there 
was  a  village  or  town  on  Tabor,  which  Josephus 
fortified  against  Vespasiaa  {BJ IV.  L  8,  n.  xz.  6 ;  cf. 
Ant.  XIV.  vi.  3) ;  so  tnat  the  necessary  solitude  (mr' 
ISiap,  Matt.,  Mark)  could  hardly  be  found  there. 
Yet  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  xiL  Id)  regards  it 
as  certain ;  and  through  the  great  influence  of 
Jerome  this  tradition  b^same  widely  accepted.  In 
the  Greek  Church  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration 
(Aug.  6)  is  called  t6  ea/ScioMi'.  But  (y)  Uie  best 
modem  writers  prefer  iff.  uermon  (Keim,  Lichten- 
stein,  Porter,  Schaff,  Stanley,  Ritter,  Robinson, 
Trench,  Tristram).  It  is  over  9000  ft.  high,  and 
could  easily  be  reached  in  mneh  lew  than  a  week 
from  Csesarea  PbilippL 

(2)  Christ  calls  the  event  a  'vision,'  Spaiui  (Mt 
17*),  which  does  not  mean  that  it  was  unreial.  It 
was  not  one  person's  optical  delusion,  bat  a  vision 
granted  to  three  persons  at  once.  It  was  a  Divine 
revelation,  the  manner  of  which  is  unknown  to  as. 
We  cam  neither  atiirm  nor  deny  that  Moses  and 
Elijah,  who  had  both  been  taken  from  the  earth  in 
a  supernatural  way,  were  there  in  the  body,  or  only 
in  the  spirit,  or  not  at  all,  except  by  representation. 
That  the  event  is  historical  is  shown  oy  the  three 
harmonious  accounts,  by  the  intelligible  connexion 
with  what  precedes  and  follows,  and  by  the  im- 
probability that  an  inventor  would  have  invented 
the  prohibition  to  speak  of  it.  Matt,  gives  Christ's 
prohibition ;  Luke  states  that  the  dLsciples  kept 
silence ;  Mark  records  both  the  prohibition  and  their 
obedience.  There  is  no  saspicioas  similari^  be- 
tween this  event  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Moses, 
although  Strauss  and  Keim  maintain  that  there  is. 
And  the  silence  of  John  is  no  difficulty,  for  he  would 
readily  omit  what  had  been  so  often  told  before. 
The  allusion  in  2  Pet.  is  evidence  of  what  was  com- 
monly believed  when  that  letter  was  written.  That 
a  fact  corresponding  to  all  this  evidence  took  place 
is  the  most  reasonau)le  explanation  of  the  evidence. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  event  is  more  within  our 
comprehension  than  the  manner  of  it.  Whether  it 
is  correct  to  call  it  'the  culminating  point  in 
Christ's  public  ministry'  or  'the  great  dividing 
line  in  the  life '  is  not  certain.  That  m  consequence 
of  it  a  '  sense  of  urgency  and  of  the  immediatent«ss 
of  a  great  crisu  weighs  upon  the  Lord'  is  more 
than  we  know.  It  was  a  foretaste  of  Christ's  glory 
both  in  earth  and  in  heaven.  As  such  it  served  to 
strengthen  the  disciples,  who  had  been  greatly 
distorbed  by  the  prediction  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  death ;  and  to  this  end  they  were  allowed  to 
listen  to  Moses  and  Elijah  talking  with  Him  about 
His  death,  and  to  hear  the  heavenly  voice,  which 
had  proclaimed  His  Divine  Sonship  previous  to 
His  nunistry,  proclaim  the  same  previous  to  His 
Passion.  It  showed  them  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  His  kingdom.  It  helped  them  to  see  that 
the  OT  being  fulfilled  by  Christ  is  done  away  in 
Christ.  Mosesand Elijah  vanish,  and 'Jesosalone' 
(Matt.,  Mark,  Luke)  remains.  To  Christ  Himself 
it  may  have  had  significance  also.  Whether  or  not 
it  conveyed  to  Him  any  larger  knowledge  of  His 
Father's  will,  this  foretaste  M  His  glory  may  have 
helped  Him  to  bear  the  proepeot  of  His  approaching 
sufferings.  He  accepted  the  strengthenmg  of  an 
angel  in  Ciethsemane,  and  may  Lave  aooepted 
some  analogous  strengthening  on  the  mount. 

LmsAmts.— 8m  Oomm.  ud  Utm of  Chriit;  also  tha  Dlot 
and  Enojro.  vtlclM  on  'Tmnaflgnntion '  Mid '  Verklimog.'  8m 
tlao  <Th«  SigniBcsim  of  ths  Tnmdlgtumtion.'  by  W.  J.  Hooltoo. 
In  BM.  mndSmm.  StiMm  (TaU  IMv.),  UOl,  pp.  U7-210. 

A.  Plummkb. 
TRAVAIL.— In  modem  editions  of  AV  a  distino- 
tion  has  itiadnally  aiisen  between  'tiavMl'  and 


travel,'  the  former  being  used  when  the  meaning 
is  to  labour  (or  as  subet.  for  'labour,'  ' trouble 
especially  in  childbirth,  the  latter  when  it  is 
simply  to  journey.  But  in  the  editions  of  1611 
there  was  no  such  distinction.  Thus  in  1611  Mt 
25"  reads,  '  For  the  kingdome  of  heaven  is  as  a 
man  travsoling  into  a  farre  countrey ' ;  but  Is  21" 
'In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  yee  lodge,  O  yea 
travelling  companies  of  Dedanim.'  So  in  Ec  4*  we 
find  '  Againe  I  considered  all  travaile';  but  in  4' 
'  Better  is  an  handfull  with  qnietnesse,  then  both 
the  hands  full  with  travell  and  vexation  of  spirit.' 
Nor  have  the  editors  or  printets  carried  out  their 
distinction  completely.  In  La  3'  'He  hath  .  .  . 
compassed  me  with  gall  and  travel,'  the  spelling  of 
AY  is  retained  in  mod.  editions  (Cov.  'travayle,' 
RV  '  travail ').  In  Nu  20"*  the  sense  has  evidently 
been  missed,  the  wider  meaning  of  toil  and  trouble 
in  the  wilderness  being  taken  as  if  it  were  merely 
the  marching  through  it :  AV  1611, '  Thou  knowest 
all  the  travaile  tiiat  hath  befallen  na'  (mod.  edd. 
•  travel,' RV  'travaU'). 

The  Eng.  word  la  limpljr  tha  Fr.  tranaU,  toll,  traoble,  tha 
origin  of  which  ia  unknown.  In  CotKTava't  French  Dlatloii*>]r 
tramil  is  deacribed  u  ■  truTell,  toyle,  teane,  labour,  busineaa, 
painea-takinff,  trouble,  molestation,  care.'  Travelling,  which  ia 
now  undertaken  for  pleasure,  waa  ao  conaplcuoua  a  form  of  toil 
and  trouble  that  it  appropriated  the  nana  The  change  of 
spelling  waa  anisted  by  the  fact  that  '  travell '  waa  another 
variety  of  spelling  in  early  uae.  Thus  In  Eo  Z»  AV  1611,  '  For 
all  his  dayes  are  aorrowea,  and  his  traveile,  griefe.'  The  mean- 
ing waa  sometimes  '  he  weary,'  as  Is  40>i  Wyo.  '  MTho  lotaotha 
hopen  in  the  Lord,  ihul  ohaunge  atrengthe,  take  to  federea  as 
of  an  egle ;  rennen,  and  not  tnvailen ;  gon,  and  not  faylen.' 
For  the  spelling '  travel '  tor  labour  of.  Qoaaon,  SahooU  qf-Alnut, 
a,  •  I  burnt  one  candle  to  seek  another,  and  lost  both  my  time 
and  my  travell  when  I  had  doona' ;  and  in  the  sense  of  labour 
In  childbirth.  Hall,  Workt,  U.  11,  'It  the  house  of  David  had 
not  lost  all  meroy  and  good  nature,  a  Daughter  and  [of]  David 
could  not  ao  neere  the  time  ct  bar  tnvell  have  bin  destitute  ol 


lodging  in  the  oity  of  David.' 


J.  Hastings. 


TREASON.— This  word  occurs  in  EV  only  in 

1  K  16*  (of  Zimri)  and  2  K  ll"=2Ch  23"  (the 
exclamation  of  Atbaliah).  In  these  instances  it 
had  better  have  been  rendered  *  Gonspiracv,'  the 
tr.  of  the  same  Heb.  term  (ifB)  in  KV  of  Is  8" 
( AV  '  confederacy ' :  for  justification  of  the  read- 
ing y/R  against  Seeker,  Lowth,  Laraide,  Stade, 
et  al.,  who  emend  ihp,  see  Cheyne,  Introd,  to  It. 
40 ;  LXX  has  trK\rip6f  =  n^^s),  and  in  AV  and  RV  of 

2  S  16'",  2  K  17*,  Jer  Ezk  22».  Cf.  the  use  of 
the  verb  irp  in  1  S  22«- 2  8  15".  1  K  16«  16«- 
2K  9'*  10»  12*  (=2Ch  24»«-)  I4f»  (=2Ch  25") 
15i«.  u. ».  so  2i«. »» ( =2  Ch  33"«- "),  2  Ch  24?^,  Neh  4», 
Am  7",  in  all  of  which  both  AV  and  RV  render  by 
'conspire,'  'make  conspiracy,'  or  'be  a  conspirator.' 

J.  A.  Selbis. 
TREiBURE,  TREASURER,  TREABURT.— The 
word  '  treasure '  is  used  in  EV  in  two  distinct 
senses,  which  are  approximately  represented  in 
English  by  'store'  and  'storehouse'  respectively. 
The  same  ambiguity  of  meaning  (whioh_  might  be 
avoided  in  English  by  uniformly  employing  '  trea- 
sure '  for  the  one  sense  and  '  treasury  for  the  other, 
or  by  abolishing  the  latter  term  altogether  and  re- 
placmg  it  by  '  storehouse '  or  the  like)  attaches  to 
some  of  the  words  which  in  the  original  of  the  OT 
are  the  source  of  these  renderings. 

(1)  'Treasure'  in  the  sense  of  ttort  usually 
stands  for  Heb.  yfrn  (generally  plnr.  rhnfw):  of 
gold,  silver,  costly  utensils,  eto.,  Joe  6>*-**  (the 
'  found  in  Jericho  [AV  and  RV  hare  here 


'  treasury,'  which  is  not  so  suitable  a  tr.  as  '  trea- 
sure '  or  •  store ']),  Is  2'  SO*  46«  ('  treasures  of  dark- 
ness,' i.e.  concealed,  hoarded  treasures),  Uos  13'*, 
Jer  16"  17»  20»  48'  49*  61",  1  K  14***,  2  K  24"»<', 
perhaps  also  Is  39^  *,  although  this  should  perhaps 
oome  under  (2) ;  wealth  in  general,  Pr  15>*  21*-  *>, 
1  Ch  29*  (the  contributions  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  [here  both  AV  and  RV  hare  rightly  '  trea- 
sure,' but>  strutgely  enough,  BY  give*  'treasoiy 
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in  the  similar  passage,  Ezr  SfsNeh  7"],  called  in 
1  Ch  29"  itotr,  lit.  '  crowd,'  '  abundance,'  AV  and 
RV  '  store,'  cf.  2  Ch  31'») ;  of  stores  of  food,  drink, 
etc.,  1  Ch  27"- "  (AV  and  RV  '  increase '),  2  Ch  11" 
( AV  and  R V  '  store ') ;  fig.  '  treasures  of  wicked- 
ness '  (Mic  6",  Pr  10*),  '  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  his 
treasure '(Is  33*). 

■Traunra'itaiidslnarabotorl.  nh,  lit 'itNimth'iPrU*, 

Elk  S»  (AT  and  BV  in  botli  'tnuural.  Tlw  Btb.  term 
oucun  also  in  b  SS>  (AT  'strwigUi.'  RT  ■■bDiidMio*').  20* 
(AV  ■strangtb',  RT  ■liidM*'),  Pr  Z7M  (AT  sod  RT  'richM'). 
i.  potpe  •Mddm  ((rcMunX'  V  po  'oonoeal':  On  4t>>  (of 
monay  hid  In  the  Moks  of  Jceeph't  luetlien),  !•  *^  (tWMoree 
kt  preeent  lUdden  an  to  become  the  «poU  of  Cyras),  Jar  41* 
(AT  ■  treeeore*,'  RT  '  etoree,'  of  wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honey 
hkldan  in  a  Held),  Job  ssu  (lome  long  tor  death  aa  tor  hid 
traaaoieaX  Pr  t*  (wladom  i«  to  bo  aonght  (or  like  liid  tteaeurei). 
S.  The  ama  1*  the  meaning  of  D'f)^  In  Dn  U',  where, 
indeed,  it  ii  poedble  that  we  oogfat  to  rewl  ITpfO.  i.  n^:ff9, 
(rom  y  )30  'to  be  o(  oaa,'  'to  benefit'  (lee  beknr  tor  the 
ezamplea  tt  lu  oea),  S.  HIU;  if  Mi  or  ri)H  iKtth.),  in  plor. 
on'OTtiJi^  Is  lOU,  Ut.  'tfa*  thtogi  prepared  or  provided  (or 
them,'  AT  and  ST  'their  traaraiw.'  6.  lbs  oomblnation 
SSn  -jnp  (RT  'the  hidden  treasorea  of  the  moA"),  Dt  SSU,  may 
allode  to  Uie  wealth  derired  tram  the  manufacture  of  glaai  (eee 
Driver,  ad  Ioe.X  T.  -ff^  prop. '  pndone  ore,'  Job  2!^  »  (A V  in 
flnt  'gold,'  in  aeoond  'Mtoet,'  RT  in  both  'treasure,'  m. 
'ore').  8.  For  Mai  Hi'  (*a  pecoiiar  treasure')  see  art  Jswsu 
•.  O'^^fO,  Ob  •  (AT  •  hidden  things,'  RT  •  hidden  treamrea'), 

'  Treasai« '  in  NT  is  always  Sri<ra,vp6s  except  in 
Ae  8^,  where  the  word  yi^a  from  the  Persian  is 
used  of  the  treasure  of  queen  CJandaoe.  Brtrauptt 
occurs  in  Mt  2"  (of  the  treasures  carried  bjr  the 
magi),  d"^"-"  P  Lk  12'»-»«  (of  the  treasures  of 
earth  contrasted  with  those  of  heaven ;  cf.  the 
treasure  in  heaven  spoken  of  in  Mt  19**  II  Mk  10" 
and  Lk  18"),  Mt  IS**  (the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  treasure  hid  in  a  field ;  of.  the  above  OT 
passages  Jer  41»,  Job  8",  Pr  2«),  He  XI"  ('  the  trea- 
sures of  Egypt');  fig.  m  2  4'  ('we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels' ;  see  art.  Potter,  p. 
25"),  Col  2*  ('in  Christ  are  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  hid '). 

(2)  'Treasure  or  'treasury'  in  the  sense  of 
ttorehouae  is  almost  always  the  tr.  in  OT  of  n'l 
tint :  Neh  10"  (cf.  12«  and  Dn  1>),  Mai  3"  (AV 
and  RV  '  storehouse ') ;  or,  more  frequently,  with- 
out the  n-j :  1  K  7"  16"»i,  2  K  12'*  14"  16»  18» 
Jer  38"  50"  (fig.  of  Jahweh's  armoury)  v."(?),  Dt 
32**  (the  guUt  of  the  heathen  is  sealed,  up  in  God's 
treasury  till  the  day  of  retribution  come;  see 
Driver,  loe.),  1  Ch  9"  26»»<*  »•  »*■ "  28>»»<»,  2  Ch 
P  16»(!)  32*'  (cf.  Ezk  28*),  Jl  1"  (AV  and  RV 
•gamers').  Pr  8",  Neh  13"- ».  Cf.  the  use  of 
titi^  in  2  Ch  32".  it»  is  used  fig.  of  God's  store- 
houses for  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind,  sea,  in  Dt  28", 
Job  38"  w,  Jer  10»  SV,  P»  83»  135' ;  of.  the  use  of 
vran  in  Job  2(^. 

In  the  king's  '  treasnre  honse '  of  Ezr  6*^  (H^fi  n'l, 
ef.  6*  and  7")  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  were 
kept.  In  Est  3^  4*  the  treasury  of  the  Persian 
long  appears  under  the  name  iHi  cf.  the 
likewise  Persian  name  lu^i  in  I  Ch  28". 

We  read  of  'treasure  (RV  'store')  cities'  (nj; 
rtj??^)  in  Ex  1"  [J],  1  K  9»  (»2  Ch  8*),  2  Ch  8* 
17".  For  the  custom  of  storing  up  provisions  in 
particular  cities  ef.  6n  4I**-  **,  and  see  an  account 
of  the  granaries  and  'store  houses'  of  ancient 
Egypt  in  Maspero,  Davm  of  Oimlitation,  284. 

For  the  chambeis  (tia^)  or  cells  used  for  storage 
purposes  in  the  temple  see  next  article. 

In  the  NT  '  treasure 'v'treasnrr'  is  (a)  0qraii)>fc  t 
Mt  12^  I  Lk  6**  (the  good  or  evil  treasniy  of  the 
heart)  13**  ('which  bnngeth  oat  of  his  treasnij 
things  new  and  old ') ;  (h)  once,  Mt  27*,  it  u 
Ko/>/£u>ai  (from  Hehb  |f]Q ;  see  Corban),  '  place  of 
[sacred]  gifts' ;  (e)  yifi^'KiKm ;  see  next  article  ; 
(d)  in  Lk  12**  ('  wnich  have  neither  storehouse  nor 
bajm')  the  word  for  'atofehouae'  is  n/Mtor  [in  Dt 


28^  and  Pr  3"  for  the  Heb.  cnv^ ;  AY  in  former 
'  storehouses,'  RV  '  bams,'  which  is  adopted  by 
both  versions  in  the  latter]. 

Treasurer  occurs  as  follows.  1.  Neh  12"  '! 
made  treasurers  (Hiph.  of  ixm)  over  the  store- 
houses' (nVi)rtKn-Vj;,  AV  and  RV  'treasuries'), 
a.  Ezr  1"  'Mithredath  the  treasurer';  7"  'I, 
Artaxerxes,  make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers.' 
The  term  (fonnd  also  in  Aram.,  New  Heb.,  and 
Syr.)  here  used  is  i^ii,  plur.  Hp?)!,  a  loan-word 
from  the  Persian  ganjvar,  Pehlevi  gamavar.  3. 
Dn  S*-*  Aram.  i«,T?'34  (plur.  emphat.).  This  may 
be  a  by-form  of  the  above  le^iju  (so  Prince),  or  a 
textual  error  for  wrUffS  (AV  and  RV  '  counsellers ') 
found  in  w.**- "  4'*  ff^  (so  Graets,  Bevan,  et  al.). 
But  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  is  a  dittography 
from  the  following  M,>^3cn.  This  conclusion  (whicTi 
ia  that  of  Lagarde,  Neldeke,  et  al. ;  Driver  and 
Marti  leave  the  question  open)  is  supported  by  the 
ciroumHtance  that  the  LXX  and  Theod.  have  only 
seven  officials  in  place  of  the  eight  of  MT.  4.  Is 
22",  of  Shebna.  The  Heb.  term  pb  (fully  discussed 
under  art.  Shebna)  would  be  bettor  rendered 
'servitor'  or  'steward.'  8.  Ro  16",  where  RV 
snbsUtutee  '  treasurer '  for  AV  '  chamberlain '  aa 
tr.  of  oUerVot  (see  Steward).      J.  A.  Selbol 

TREASUBT  (OF  TEMPLE).— The  word  Yaro^v- 
Xdnof,  tr. '  treasury '  in  the  N'T,  is  used  in  the  LXX 
for  the  Heb.  words  *  meaning  celk  or  apartments 
of  the  tomple  court,  in  which  sacred  oirerings  and 
atonsila  were  kept,  and  in  which  also  the  iiriuuta 
dwelt.t  The  word  is  used  in  the  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees of  the  sacred  treasury  in  which  not  only 
public  treasures  were  stored,  but  also  j^ublic 
records,;  as  well  as  property  belonging  to  widows 
and  orphans-S  In  the  inner  court  of  Herod's 
tomple  there  were  rooms  which  Josephusjj  repre- 
sents by  ■yai'a^vXdicta,  showing  that  the  term  had  a 
wider  sense  than  <  treasury  would  suggest.  In 
the  NT  the  word  ia  used  m  three  places,  viz.  Mk 
12*'-*«||Lk  21»,  Jn  8». 

Joeephus  has  it  in  the  singular,ir  apparently  for 
the  special  room  in  the  women's  court  in  which 
gold  and  silver  bullion  were  preserved.  In  Jn  8" 
this  sense  would  stand,  but  not  so  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  Mark  and  Luke,  where  the  word  is  ap- 
parently the  equivalent  of  the  Rabbinical  n'r^'i, 
'trumpets,' so  called  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  the  ram's-hom  trumpet.  There  were  thirteen 
such  boxes,  and  they  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
in  the  women's  court,  or  the  widow  could  not  have 
got  at  them  with  her  mite.  Six  out  of  the  thirteen 
were  to  receive  free  gifts,  the  remaining  seven  being 
for  distinct  purposes,  figured  probably  on  the  boxes. 
They  were  most  likely  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
large  gate  which  lea  from  the  women's  to  the 
men's  court.  See  Temple  (Herod's),  and  cf.  also 
art.  Treascri.  T.  W.  Daties. 

TBEE  (ry  'if,  S4i>Spor,  li^or).— The  Holy  Landia 
not  now  a  land  of  trees.  Even  the  mountain  tops 
are  for  the  most  part  bare,  and  none  of  the 
primeval  forests  have  been  preserved.  This  very 
fact  emphasizes  the  importance  and  value  of  trees, 
wherever  they  are  planted  or  grow  spontaneously. 
A  large  part  of  the  trees  that  exist  are  cultivated 
for  their  fmits,  as  the  palm,  fig,  apple,  pear, 
ajtricot,  poach,  plum,  banana,  orange,  lemon, 
atron,  walnut,  pistachio ;  or  their  leaves,  as  the 
mulbwiy ;  or  their  wood,  as  the  pine.  Solitary 
trees  or  smidl  groves  are  planted  by  tombs  (1 S  31") 
or  on  high  plaoea.   From  ancient  times  men  loved 

*n;f^and(Neh8i<UMU't)njf'^       t  Hsh  Uf  lom. 

Jl  Mac  144*:  at  Orimm,  od <oe. 
*  Mao  8l« :  ol  Orimm,  od  istk :  1  Mao  14*,  *  Mac  8I- «  •  40 
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to  rest  under  such  trees  (Gn  18«-  •  1  S  22").  When 
the  hail  broke '  every  tree '  in  Egypt  (Ex  9»),  it  was 
a  national  disaster.  A  fruit  tree  near  a  biegieged 
city  was  not  to  be  cut  down  (Dt  20"),  but  to  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  besieged.  Other  trees  might 
be  cut  (v.*>).  'A  tree  planted  by  watercourses' 
(Ps  1*)  was  an  emblem  of  vigour  (cf.  the  vision  in 
Dn  4).  The  expression  'tree  of  life'  (Gn  S*") 
was  afterwards  applied  figuratively  (Pr  3>*  11** 
13"  15«).  A  tree  u  known  by  its  fruit  (Mt  12»«). 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  great  variety  of  trees  which 
flourish  in  Palestine  (Lv  19^,  Ec  2').  Under  '  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  (Gn  2"  3*) 
oar  first  parents  fell.  Under  the  trees  of  Geth- 
Hemane  our  Saviour  accepted  His  Father's  will  (Mt 
26^*-").  The  '  tree  of  life '  in  heaven  has  food  and 
healing  for  the  nations  (Rev  22^ 

The  trees  of  Palestine  and  Syria  are  tamarisk, 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  zakkftm.  Pride  of  India, 
jujube,  maple,  pistachio,  terebinth,  sumach,  mo- 
ringa,  mastich,  carob,  redbnd,  aeaaa,  aimond, 
cherrr,  plum,  apple,  pear,  service  tree,  medlar, 
hawtnorn,  olive,  ash,  cordia,  castor-oil,  dm,  hack- 
berry,  mulberry,  Jip,  sycamore,  plane,  vxtlnut, 
alder,  hornbeam,  ironwood,  hazel,  oak,  beech, 
ttrilloui,  poplar,  cyprets,  juniper,  yew,  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  paltn.  Those  which  are  in  italics  are 
mentioned  in  £V  sometimes  wrongly  (see  artt. 
on  individual  trees).  The  chestnut  (AV;  RV 
plane  tree)  is  not  found  in  Palestine. 

G.  E.  Post. 
TBESPASS-OFFERING.-See  Sacrificb. 

TRIAL.— See  JUDOB  and  Sanhedbih. 

TRIBE.— 

I.  Ttmu.— In  EV  'Mb*'  to  tr.  in  OT  of  Hab.  matfeh 
(f>A«,  trifriuX  Mbhtt,  or  B^^  ilubhif  trifriw),  Aram. 
B?^  tUbhat  ifuxi,  trOvt);  In  NT  of  Or.  fvAii.  A»in«««XM  i« 
used  Ao  207  (or  ■  the  Mt  of  twelve  tribee.'  In  la  1U1>  lUbhef  ia 
used  of  the  '  tribea '  (Cheyne  '  oaatea,'  Uubm  *  nomea ')  of  E^irpt, 
and  in  Mt  24<o  fiAi  of  '  tribea '  ^nerally ;  otherwiae  all  tiicae 
worda  are  need  exclusively  of  the  tribea  of  laisel,  except  that 
thiilut  la  occasionally  uaed  of  the  subdivisions  of  these  tribea, 
Jg  201*,  18  931,  according  to  MT  'tribea  of  Benjamin';  but 

Srobabl;  the  singj.  should  be  read,  'tribe  of  a'  (Hoore,  H.  P, 
mith] ;  and  Nu  418  UT,  'out  not  oS  the  triba  of  the  famUiea,' 
where,  however,  we  should  perhaps  read  'cut  not  off  from  Uw 
tribe,'  etc.  (the  text  is  doubtful,  see  LXX,  Vulg.J.  Ibe  use  of 
ma((di  and  thSilitf  for  '  tribe '  is  figurative,  the  words  meaning 
originally  'rod,'  ■  staff,'  'sceptre,'  'branch,'  etc,  in  whicE 
senses  they  are  uaed  in  OT.  OV-  ^si-  explains  nnder 
ro)!} :  '  tribe,  orig.  company  led  by  chief  with  staff.' 

Mattth  as '  tribe'  to  found  in  P  in  the  Hexateucb,  In  Ohron. ; 
and  in  1  E  7i<  81,  where  Benxinger  legarda  the  dausea  in  which 
nutf^A  atanda  aa  late  additiona.  In  81  the  maf^-clauaa  to  ateent 
from  LXXB.  Shib/uf  to  common  In  D,  to  found  in  JB,  and  very 
occasionally  In  P  (possibly  only  In  redaotional  paaaagea),  and 
occura  throughout  the  OT  from  JE  to  Chronicles.  Oleaebrecht 
iZATW,  18S1,  p.  tti)  maintiJned  that  the  name  and  thing 
expressed  by  $hibhet  died  out  before  the  Exile,  and  maftth  was 
uaed  (or  it  after  the  Exile.  Thto  poaition  to  controverted  by 
Driver,  Jam.  Philal.  xi.  1882,  p.  21SL  Th«  decbion  dependa 
partly  on  the  view  taken  aa  to  the  taxt,  etc.,  of  Individual 
paasagea;  current  views  on  tbaae  pointa  aaem  to  admit  the 
opinion  that(l)  tkHhtf  occur*  in  poet-exilic  literature  only  in 
paaaagea  borrowed  from  pre-«xilic  works,  or  a*  a  literary 
arohiuam.  It*  nae  bavins  been  revived  through  a  study  of  the 
earlier  Uteratora:  and  that  (2)  there  Is  no  certain  Instance  of 
the  use  of  mattek  (or  *  tribe '  before  the  Ezila.— The  nae  of  Aram, 
worda  correaponding  to  sMbhtt  in  the  aenaa  of  ■  tribe'  may  be 
due  to  the  influenca  of  the  OT.— On  the  terms  (or  the  aub- 
divisions  o(  the  tribe,  via.  mitkpaid  and  bUh  'Sbk,  see  FaimT 
and  below. 

iL  Origin,  Nature,  and  History  of  the  Tribe  as  a 
Social  Organization.— articles  on  individual 
tribes  show  that  there  are  two  chief  theories  of 
their  origin.  First,  the  biblical  statements  as  to 
the  patriarchs  are  understood  as  personal  hlstorT, 
and  the  tribe  is  regarded  as  having  arisen  chiefly 
by  the  natural  increase  of  the  descendants  of  a 
son  or  grandson  of  Jacob.  The  descendants  of  each 
son  kept  together  as  a  social  group,  in  which, 
however,  foreign  slaves,  wives,  etc.,  were  some- 
times included.    The  second  theory,  now  more 


generally  held,  regards  much  that  is  said  of  the 
patriarchs  and  their  children  as  tribal  history  t)ld 
m  a  personal  form  ;  cf.  Benjahin,  i.  272*' ;  JUDAH, 
iL  Iwf'.  According  to  this  view  the  tribes  did  not 
all  arise  as  subdivisions  of  Israel,  but  Israel  was 
formed,  in  a  measure,  by  the  aggregation  of  some 
of  the  earlier  tribes.  The  process  by  which  the 
complete  set  of  tribes  was  formed  began  before  the 
Conquest,  and  was  continued  afterwards.  Israel 
as  it  invfided  Palestine  was  a  loose  confederation 
of  kindred  tribes.  These  tribes  had  themselves 
been  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  bodies 
or  mishpahttt,  which  were  groups  of  families.  We 
have  few  data  as  to  the  tribal  system  in  the 
nomadic  pwiod ;  but  it  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  nomadic  Arabs.  The  unifying  forces  in  the 
tribe,  clan,  etc.,  were  the  blood-bond,  and  the  tribal 
or  family  cult.  The  blood-bond  was  partly  real, 
partly  theoretical;  it  could  be  estaolished  by 
mutiud  agreement  and  religions  ceremonies.  The 
chief  duties  of  members  of  a  tribe  were  to  act 
together  in  war,  and  to  protect  one  another  by 
blood-revenge.  The  tribes  and  their  snbdivifflons 
were  fluid  organizations  liable  to  combination,  sub- 
division, loss  oy  secessions,  and  gain  by  accessions. 
Cf.  W.  B.  Smith,  Kinship,  etc  1-58,  171 ;  ^  3S  If. 

In  the  Conquest,  Israel  fought  by  tribes  and 
subdivisions  of  tribes;  sometimes  the  tribes  com- 
bined (Jg  1*  4.  6),  sometimes  tliey  acted  separately 
(Jg  l*"-).  In  the  settlement  the  natural  tendency 
would  be  for  each  family,  clan,  and  tribe  to  aettle 
together  in  the  same  district  (Jos  14i- '  18'*). 

It  is,  however,  quite  uncertain  how  far  the 
tribes  which  we  find  in  Canaan  under  the  monarchy 
correspond  to  tribes  which  existed  before  the 
Conquest.  Even  where  there  was  a  real  connexion, 
the  name  may  have  been  changed.  Thus,  as  tlie 
sons  of  concubines.  Gad  and  ^her  (Zilpah),  Dan 
and  Kaphtali  (Bilhah),  are  regarded  as  additions 
to  Israel  after  the  Conquest.  The  stories  of  tho 
late  birth  of  Benjamin  and  of  the  recognition  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gn  48^"  J  E)  have  been 
understood  to  mean  that  these  three  tribes  were 
formed  by  the  subdivision  of  Joseph  after  the 
Conquest.  These  views  are  partly  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  tribal  names  are 
apparently  names  of  places  in  Palestine:  Asher 
(Aseru)  appears  as  the  name  of  a  district  or  people 
in  Galilee  m  inscriptions  of  Seti  L  and  Kamses  U. ; 
Benjamin  is  '  son  of  the  right  hand '  or '  south,'  i.e. 
the  southern  district  of  Joseph;  and  Ephraim, 
from  its  form  (cf.  Mifraim,  etc),  should  be  a  place- 
name  meaning  'a  fruitful  land.'  The  discovery 
of  Joseph-el  (?)  and  Jacob-el  (see  Jacob,  iL  p.  526'') 
in  a  list  of  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by 
Thothmes  III.,  B.C.  1481-1449,  has  led  to  the  sng 
gestion  that  the  tribe  of  Joseph  assumed  tha; 
name  after  its  settlement  in  Canaan.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  comparative  lack  of  territory,  and 
the  insignificance  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  in 
historic  times,  point  to  the  antiquity  of  these  tribal 
names  (but  cf.  Levi). 

Possibly  in  early  times  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
known  as  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  at  some  time, 
before  or  after  the  Conquest,  these  broke  up  into 
divisions,  which  eventually  became  the  twelve 
tribes. 

After  the  Conquest  the  tribes  became  essentially 

territorial,  though  no  doubt  the  theory  of  the 
blood-bond  survived.  Similarly  the  mu^pd^  came 
to  mean  the  town,  or  quarter  of  a  town,  or  village, 
or  district.  Hence  the  tribal  name  denoted  a 
district,  and  the  tribe  included  not  only  the 
Israelite  invaders,  but  also  in  time  the  natives 
whom  they  absorbed,  or  by  whom  they  were 
absorbed.  These  tribal  districts  had  no  fixed  or 
continuous  political  organization,  and  they  varied 
in  number  or  extent.   The  real  political  unit* 
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were  the  smaller  oommunities,  towns,  and  districts 
vhose  inhabitants  were  bound  together  by  neigh- 
bourhood and  common  interests.  War  woiud  unite 
a  whole  tribe  or  a  number  of  tribes,  and  induce 
them  to  recognize  a  ainele  leader,  like  Gideon  or 
Jephthah,  and  to  accord  him  a  certain  authority 
after  he  had  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  dose. 
The  term  thOphef  used  for  such  leaders  in  Judges 
suggests  that  their  authority  was  utilized  to  decide 
disputes  too  serious  to  be  settled  by  local  chiefs. 
The  Song  of  Deborah  implies  that,  apart  from 
such  '  judges,'  a  tribe  had  no  single  head ;  at  any 
rate  it  does  not  mention  any  one  in  that  position, 
except  Deborah  and  Barak,  but  speaks  of  the 
'governors'  [ml^l^iim)  of  Machir,  'they  that 
handle  the  marshal's  staff'  {mdshekhtm  bithehhei 
topher)  of  Zebulun,  and  the  'princes'  {i&Hm)  of 
Issachtur.  Similarly  in  the  times  of  the  Judges 
and  the  Monarchy  we  read  of  '  elders '  of  Gilead, 
Jg  11* ;  of  Israel,  1  S  4*  etc. ;  of  Jabesh,  I  S  11* ; 
of  Judah,  2S  19";  of  the  'princes'  (t&rim)  of 
Gilead,  Jg  10".  Normally,  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  tribe  were  those  '  elders,'  probably  the  heads 
of  the  mUhpShds  (B.  Luther).  1  Ch  27**-'*,  which 
assigns  a  'ruler'  {nOghtdh)  or  'captain'  (sar)  to 
each  tribe,  is  probably  from  a  late  post -exilic 
source  (Gray,  HPN  pp.  186-188).  Abimelech's 
kingship  (Jg  9)  was  quite  exceptional,  and  was 
not  tri bill ;  he  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  Shechem  only. 

It  is  powible  that  the  tribes  brought  with  them 
into  Palestine  a  tribal  cult,  and  established  tribal 
sanctuaries  which  would  serve  as  rallying  points. 
The  sanctuary  of  Dan,  at  the  Northern  Dan  (Jg 
17.  18),  however^  is  hardly  an  example  ;  the  priest, 
etc,  were  acquired  in  Palestine,  and  Dan  itself 
may  not  have  been  one  of  the  original  tribes ;  still, 
in  forming  a  tribal  sanctuary,  it  may  have  been 
imitating  them.  Dt  33"- ■*  seem  to  refer  to  a 
sanctuary  of  Zebnlun  and  Issachar.  Even  if  a 
tribe  had  no  official  sanctuary,  the  various  high 
places  promoted  union  and  intercourse  in  a  district. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy,  as  the 
power  of  the  kings  increased,  the  tribal  names 
gradually  became  mere  geographical  expressions, 
and  the  districts  they  denoted  ceased  to  be  political 
divisions.  Solomon  (1  K  4''**)  divided  the  land  of 
Israel,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  Judah,  into 
twelve  districts,  which  do  not  coincide  with  the 
tribal  districts.  In  a  measure,  however,  the  tribal 
system  prevailed  :  by  the  division  into  two  king- 
doms and  the  disappearance  or  absorption  of  the 
weaker  tribes,  JudaL  became  the  Southern  king- 
dom, Ephraim  the  Northern  kingdom,  and  Gaul 
stood  for  S.E.  and  Eastern  Manasseh  for  N.E. 
Israel ;  although  the  political  existence  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Northern  kingdom  is  some- 
times recognized  (Is  9").  The  oracles  on  the 
tribes,  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49),  and  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33),  come  to  us  in  their 
present  form  from  the  period  of  the  Monarchy; 
but  they  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  more 
ancient  oracles,  so  that  the  fact  that  they  contain 
sayings  on  nearly  all  the  tribes  (cf.  befow)  does 
not  show  that  the  tribe  continued  a  political  unit 
throughout  the  Monarchy ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
space  devoted  to  Judah  and  Joseph  in  Gn  49,  and 
to  Joseph  and  Gad  in  Dt  33,  supports  the  view 
taken  above.  The  section  on  Levi  (Dt  38'''')  may 
have  received  its  present  form  from  one  of  the 
.  Deuteronomic  writers.  The  disappearance  of  the 
tribe  as  a  political  imit  is  further  indicated  by  the 
silence  of  2  K,  etc.,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that^ 
with  two  exceptions,  none  of  the  numerous  lista  of 
Jewish  families  in  Eara  and  Neh.  ntet  them  to 
their  tribes.  The  exceptions  are  Neh  U*-"  ll*"' 
(in  their  present  form  very  late,  Gnthe,  SBOT, 
etc.),  where,  too,  'Benjanun'  and  'Judah'  may 
be  more  names  of  districts. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Blessings  of  Jacob  and  of 
Moses,  with  Ezk  48  and  such  references  as  Ps  68" 
SO',  show  that  a  strong  archaic  religious  interest 
was  taken  in  the  ancient  tribes.  One  result  of  this 
interest  was  the  set  of  tribal  genealones,  Gn  46**"= 
Nn  2BH^  (late  strata  of  P),  1  Ch  2-9,  which  partly 
expressed  the  recollections  of  ancient  politics  and 
geography,  and  partly  served  to  connect  existing 
families  with  the  primitive  tribes.  Meyer  {Entsteh- 
ung,  160)  deduces  from  the  statement  in  Ezr  2^*^ 
that  certain  families  could  not  prove  Israelite 
descent,  the  conclusion  that  the  rest  tiamd  their 
descent  from  Judah  or  Benjamin.  The  silenoe  as  to 
tribtiJ  descent,  mentioned  above,  seems  to  show  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  theory  •,  and  the  habit  of  tracing 
descent  to  the  ancient  tribes  and  their  primitive 
clans  became  general  only  long  after  the  Exile ; 
families  which  derived  their  ancestry  from  distin- 
guished men,  David,  Saul,  etc.,  could  of  course 
name  their  tribe.  In  other  cases,  a  family  would 
determine  its  tribe  from  its  home  before  or  even 
after  the  Exile,  and  from  similar  circumstances. 
Hence  the  description  of  various  persons  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  NT  as  belonging  to  certain  tribes 
(fo  l\  Jth  8>.  2  Mac  3«,  Lk  2^,  Ro  11')  can  be 
accepted  only  in  this  limited  sense. 

iiL  Order  and  Grouping. — ^The  accompanying 
TaUe  will  show  that  tue  tribes  are  arrauged  in 
twenty  different  orders,  only  one  of  which,  that  of 
Nu  2.  7.  and  10,  recurs.  The  principles  of  arrange- 
ment are — 

(1)  The  relationship  to  Jacob,  and  his  wives  and 
concubines.    Thus  :  Sons  of — 

Leah  :  Reu.,  Siin.,  Levi,  Jod.,  Iss.,  Zebulun. 

Zilpah :  Gad,  Asher. 

Rachel :  Joseph,  Benjamin. 

Bilhah :  Dan,  NaphtalL 
This  principle,  modified  in  some  cases  by  others, 
determines  the  order  in  Gn  29-35,  iu  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gn  49),  and  in  the  lists  based  on  the 
Blessing  (Gn  46,  Ex  1,  Nu  1  (two).  2.  7.  10.  13.  26. 
1  Ch  2'^  27). 

As  the  grouping  according  to  wives  and  concu- 
bines does  not  correspond  to  any  known  historical 
situation  after  the  (inquest,  it  must  be  based  on 
a  tradition  of  the  ciruumstances  of  Israel  before, 
or  shortly  after,  that  event. 

(2)  Greographical  position.  This  position  influ- 
ences most  of  the  lists  mentioned  above,  and 

fovems  in  large  measure  those  in  Nn  34,  Dt  33, 
OS  13  ff..  Jg  5,  iCh  S^8  (parUy).  12;  Rev  7 


(3)  In  Dt  27  tradition  and  geography  have  some 
influence, — witness  the  position  of  Simeon  and 
Issachar ;  but  the  chief  principle  seems  to  be  that 
the  tribes  reguded  for  various  reasons  as  more 
important  are  chosen  to  bless,  and  the  leas  im- 
portant to  curse.  The  cursing  tribes  belong  to  the 
E.  and  N.  districts,  which  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive tint. 

(4)  The  list  in  Ezk  48  is  based  on  the  geography 
of  the  monarchy  modified  by  the  transference  of 
the  Eastern  tribes  to  the  West  of  Jordan,  and  by 
the  ideal  necessity  for  placing  the  temple  about 
the  middle  of  the  country. 

In  the  Table  on  the  preceding  page  the  sons  of 
the  various  wives,  etc,  are  printed  thus  :— 

Sons  of  Leah,  small  caps.,  e.g.  Red.  ;  of  Zilpah, 
ordinary  type.  e.g.  Gad ;  of  Rachel,  small  caps, 
italic,  e.g.  Jos. ;  Bilhah,  italic,  ».g.  Dan. 

iv.  SvbdivUioni  of  the  Tribe,  — tribe  t»-aa 
a  confederation  of  mishpSha*  (cf.  above),  RV 
'  families ' ;  and  the  muApd/uS  was  a  group  of 
households,  bayith  or  bitk  'obK  ('  father's  house').* 
A  common  worship  of  the  nuthpi^  is  imjilied  in 
1  8  20*.    The  names  of  some  of  the  muAp**^ 

•  Abo  uMd  of  a  trib*  (Nn  IT"),  or  ohhf  divWoa  of  s  Mb* 
(NaS»a))- 
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(Hebronites,  Nu  3"  ;  Hezronites,  Nu  26*  ;  Slieche- 
uites,  Nu  26")  show  that  in  luany  cases  the  ntiah- 
pShS  came  to  mean  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
district  Jg  9',  however,  implies  that  in  the  time 
of  Abimelech  ben  Gideon  there  were  more  than 
one  mishpOfia  in  Shechem.  According  to  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Gideon  narrative  (J,  Jg  6**  8*, 
see  analysis  in  PB),  Gideon's  force  consisted  of 
the  fighting  men  of  the  mishpdhs  Abiezer,  who 
amounted  in  number  to  three  Hundred.  In  Ex 
12'- '  the  bayith  or  b(th  'abh  is  spoken  of  as  normally 
capable  of  consuming  a  paschiu  lamb  at  one  meal. 

Cf.  Fauilt,  Govebnhekt,  Israei,  Jacob,  and 
articles  on  the  separate  tribes,  etc. 


IirmuTDBB.— See  on  Fawiit;  slao  B.  Lather,  'Die 
Itiechen  Stfanme,'  ZATW,  1901,  Hett  1,  pp.  1-76  ;  Comill,  Biit. 
<tf  the  PtopU  if  Imul,  pp.  86-62;  Steuerniigel,  Die  Sin- 
tpanderumg  der  itr.  Stdmmt  <n  Eanaan,  1901;  Ed.  Kooig, 
Niuatt  rrimipim  dtr  altUit.  Kritik  geprUft,  1902,  p.  85  S. 

Sennbtx 

TBIBDTE  (IN  OT).  —  1.  89-  '  The  rendering 
'tribute'  for  this  word  is  very  misleading.  Ito 
meaning  is  collective  =/on!ec{  labourers,  Tabour- 
ffang.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  such  companies 
was  the  body  of  task -workers  for  the  public 
service,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  which  Solomon 
(see  above,  p.  605°)  raised  by  levy  upon  the  people 
(1  K  S^P'l  9*°;  contrast  the  statement  in  2Ch 
according  to  which  this  levy  was  imposed  only 
upon  the  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Canaan).  Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  already  by  David  (2  S  20^ 
'  Adoram  was  over  the  labonr-gang,'  cf.  1  K  4*  6** 
12>'=2  Ch  10>*).  Another  famifiar  instance  is  the 
slave-gangs  of  Israelites  in  Egypt,  with  their  over- 
seers (dip  1").  Conquered  populations  were 
frequently  subjected  to  forced  Iaix>ur :  Dt  20^', 
Jos  16»  17",  Jg_  »• »,  Is  31»,  La  1'.  '  Is.sachar 
became  a  slaving  labour-band'  (i3r3Q|>  Gn  49" 
[J]).  In  Pr  12**  it  is  said  that  '  slothf ulness  [a 
slothful  man]  shall  be  put  under  taskwork.'  In 
late  Hebrew  the  word  a>  (by  use  of  the  concrete 
for  the  abstract)  came  to  mean  forced  service,  serf- 
dom.  In  Est  lO*  it  possibly  means  tribute  in  sense 
of  forced  payment. 

2.  In  Dt  16'°  EV  'with  a  tribute  of  a  freewill 
offering '  would  be  clearer  if  RVm  were  adopted  : 
'  after  the  measure  of  the,'  eto.  The  Heb.  There 
only]  is  rtef,  common  in  Aram.  = '  snificiency,  and 
as  adv.  ace.  rtUione.  The  meaning  is  that  Uie 
offerer  is  to  give  according  to  the  full  measure  in 
which  Jahwen  has  blessed  him  in  the  year's  harvest 
(see  Driver,  ad  loc,  and  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.). 

8.  nf)  (loan-word  from  Assyr.  mandattu,  'tri- 
bute'), Ezr  4",  Neh  6*.  <.  (prob.  the  Assyr. 
bUtu,  'impost';  see  Schrader,  COT  ii.  65 f.).  B. 
0^,  prop,  'computation,'  used  only  of  the  duty 
for  Jahweh  levied  on  the  spoil,  Nu  31"-  "•»■•• « 
[all  PI.  8.  tew,  lit  'burden,'  2  Ch  17"  (cf.  2  Ch 
24W,  Ho8  8").  7.  'iiv  *  fine,'  '  indemnity,'  2  K  23»> 
(of  the  sum  exacted  by  Pharaoh-necho  mer  he  had 
deposed  Jehoabiaz),  cf.  Pr  19"  (AV  'punishment,' 
B V  '  penalty ').  J.  A.  Selbik. 

TRIBUTE  (IN  NT).— E^irot.  Lat  e««wtM(Mt22n 
Mk  12"),  4>ipn  (Lk  20"  23«,  Ro  13^'),  in  Mt  17* 
riXri  fj  Kijurot  ('  toll  or  tribute '),  an  annual  tax  levied 
on  persons,  houses,  or  lands.  In  all  the  passages 
quoted  the  reference  is  to  the  imperial  taxes,  to 
taxes  paid  to  a  prince  or  civil  sovemor  on  bebaU 
of  the  Roman  treasury.  Both  x^rot  and  A6pot 
are,  properly,  direct  taxes.  The  tpipM,  strictly 
speaking,  were  taxes  paid  by  agriculturists,  the 
payment  being  generally  made  in  kind,  and  were 
contrasted  with  the  riXti  or  customs  collected  by 
the  publicans.  The  word  x^o-ot,  again,  was  origin- 
ally used  of  the  property  register  upon  wuch 
taxation  was  oalonlatea,  and  thence  came  to  mean 


the  capitation  or  poll  tax  (of.  D  in  RIk  12"  diriitt- 
0dXa«>').  In  Mt  17**  the  word  tr.  '  tribute '  in  AV 
and  '  half-shekel '  in  RV  is  the  didrachmon.  Thit 
sum  every  adult  male  Israelite  had  to  pay  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  public  sacrifices  at  the  temple. 
The  'stater'  of  v.''  was  a  tetradrachmon,  equal 
to  a  whole  shekel,  and  therefore  payment  for  two. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian 
caused  the  Jews  to  pay  this  didrachmon  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
in  Rome.  Nerva,  though  not  abolishing  the  tax, 
made  it  less  offensive  to  the  Jews  by  dissociating 
it  from  this  heathenish  use.   See  Money. 

LimuTcu.— flohflrer,  HJP  (1890),  i.  it  110,  2S4 ;  Marqukrt, 
RfmiieheStaativarttaBmng.'d.Wbtt.  Also, generally, R. Oa^at, 
mud*  Bittorique  tur  Its  ImpMs  IndireeU,  Paris,  li^2 ;  and 
Otto  Binchfeld,  UnUmchungm  avtf  dem  Getnete  der  Rom. 
VtruattungsgaehiehU,  L  (down  to  DtodetianX  Berlin,  1877. 

J.  Macphekson. 
TRIBUTE  MONET,  ri  pSnur/ia  roG  k^/ixfov  (Mt 
22^*),  the  coin  used  in  payment  of  the  imperial 
taxes.  The  phrase  literally  means  *  the  lawful 
money  of  the  tax.'  The  tribute  had  to  be  paid  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm.   See  Money. 

TRIPOLIS  (4  TpfToXtt).— A  city  of  Syria,  at  which 
Demetrius  Soter  landed  with  an  army  when  he 
wrested  the  kingdom  from  his  cousin  Antiochus  v. 
(2  Mao  14> ;  Ant.  xu.  x.  1).  It  was  to  Tripolis  that 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus  retired  after  being  defeated 
by  Hyrcanus  {Ant.  XHL  x.  2). 

Tripolis  was  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  and 
a  member  of  the  Phoenician  league.  Its  Phoeni- 
cian name,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation,  are 
unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  founded  some 
time  after  Aradus.  Each  of  the  principal  Phoeni- 
cian cities,  Tyre,  Zidon,  and  Aradus,  had  its 
separate  quarter  at  Tripolis,  and  hence  the  name — 
'  the  three  cities.'  Little  is  known  of  its  early 
history,  but,  from  ita  position  near  the  western  end 
of  the  '  entrance  of  Hamath,'  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  commercial  importance.  It  was  adorned 
wiUi  stately  buildings  oy  the  Selencids  and  the 
Romans,  and  a  gymnasium  was  built  there  by 
Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  BJ  L  xxi.  11).  When 
Tripolis  was  besieged  by  the  Arabs,  most  of  the 
inhabitantB  eaoaped  by  sea,  and  after  its  capture 
it  was  colonized  with  Persians  and  Jews.  Even  in 
A.D.  1047,  Nftsir-i-Khusrau  writes  that  all  the 
Moslems  belonged  to  the  Shi'ah  sect  Tripolis 
was  taken  by  uie  Crusaders  (a.d.  1109),  when  a 
valuable  library  was  burned.  Under  the  Franks 
there  was  a  large  silk  industry,  which  was  destroyed 
when  the  plaos  was  captured  by  the  Egyptians 
(A.D.  1289).  At  this  time  Tripolis  occupied  its 
original  position  on  the  seashore;  but  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  Franks  created  such  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  that  in-  1366  a  new  town,  the  present 
Tardbulus,  was  founded  about  2  miles  inland,  on 
higher  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahr  Kadisha. 
The  old  town  had  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and 
on  the  fourth  it  was  protected  by  a  wide,  deep 
ditch.  Hardly  a  trace  of  its  great  buildings 
remains;  war  and  a  succession  of  severe  earth- 
quakes nave  destroyed  everything.  The  site  is 
now  occupied  hyel-Mina,  the  seaport  of  TardbulUt, 
which  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade.  The  plain 
between  old  and  new  Tripolis  is  still  remarkable 
for  Uie  exuberant  fertility  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  mediteval  pilgrims  and  traveller*. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
TROiB  (Tpydt,  or  more  correctly  'AXtd^Spua  4 
Tpyds)  was  a  citv  on  the  iEgean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  tne  small  island  of  Tenedos.  The 
district  m  which  it  waa  situated  was  sometimes 
called  as  a  whole  Troaa,  and  is  in  modem  times 
generally  called  the  Tioad ;  it  waa  the  north- 
western part  of  the  land  of  Myna.    A  eity  was 
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founded  on  the  site  by  Antigonna,  and  called 
Antigonia  Troas :  the  people  of  Skepeia,  Cebren, 
Hamaxitus,  and  other  towns  were  settled  there. 
In  300  Lysimachus  refounded  and  renamed  the  city 
Alexandria  Troas.  It  was  for  a  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Seleucid  kinra  of  Syria ;  and  there 
are  coins  of  Antiochns  n.  Theos  (b.c.  201-246) 
struck  at  Troas.  As  Seleucid  power  waned,  it 
guned  its  freedom  and  began  to  strike  its  own 
coinage.  Many  tetradrachms  AAESANAPEON  with 
the  head  and  name  of  Apollo  Smintheus  were 
corned  there  from  about  B.c.  164  to  65 ;  they  are 
all  dated  from  an  era  whose  first  year  was  probably 
about  B.C.  300,  when  Alexandria  was  founded.* 
The  Pergamenian  rule,  under  which  it  most  have 
passed,  was  not,  like  the  Seleucid,  destructive  to 
freedom ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  nnder  which  the  city  passed  in  B.C.  133. 

The  Boinui  cherlihed  apeouUarly  warm  feeling  towarda 
KOM,  on  acooant  of  their  Trojan  origin,  a  legend  in  which 
ttey  had  come  to  beUeve  thoroi;ghly ;  their  favour  for  Uium  on 
Uie  nme  ground  i>  well  known.  Alexandria  wu  made  a  Roman 
j??'^.*''  Augustus,  under  the  name  ColonU  AuguaU  Alex- 
andria Troaa  (to  which  under  Garacalia  the  title*  Aarelia  Anto- 
were  .ddedX  It  poaeewed  the  >u»  liaUcum,  <.«.  the 
ItaUan  priTiIe«re*  In  the  tenure  and  ownerdiip  ol  laad.  alone 
with  immunity  from  poU-t»x  and  land-tax  (inmuniiat),  and 
freedom  from  the  oommaod  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
2!?:??*^  cofonlal  constitution,  chief 

magistrates  oaUed  Ouoviri,  and  a  senate  of  deourionst :  and  it 
WM  divided  into  10  mei.  Its  dUiens  belonged  to  the  Roman 
tribe  Anienala  (not  Sergia,  as  commonly  stated).      -  -  ■ 


— "»         v-.'.  ««.B",     wujiMuiujf  DbM/cuy,  ves  Kubitschek, 

Imp.  Rom.  trOiU.  detcnpt.  p.  247.  It  became  one  of  thS 
gre^at  and  largest  cities  of  the  north-west  of  Asia.  In  ths 
coasting  voyage  system  of  ancient  navigation,  it  was  the  har- 
bour to  sod  from  which  the  ooomiunication  between  Asia  and 
Haosdonia  was  directed  tat.  Aol«>«)<,  2  OoSiax  Owing  to  the 
mataen  of  Troas  and  Its  IsguxUnr  connexion  with  the 
toundaOon  of  Rome,  the  Idea  was  actually  entertained  by  Julius 
Owar  ot  transferring  thither  the  centre  of  government  from 
*2°Jf  if^J^-  TO):  •««  lome  similar  scheme  was  stUl  not 
wholly  forgotten  when  Horace  protested  against  it  in  Od.  iii.  8. 
Hsdrtui  prob^ly  visited  Tro**,f  and  it  was  perhaps  his  interest 
in  it  that  led  the  wealthy  and  politic  Herodes  Atticus  1  to  buUd 
"••"x^?  •<l»e<l<«*  (the  fulne  of  which  were  Impcsbic  In  very 
leosot  times)  and  baths.  ^ 


a  Just  preference  to  the  situation  of  Byzantinm,  had  ooncdved 
the  deflgn  of  erecting  the  eeat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated 

Xt,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  orivin.'  In 
»  ol  these  fanciful  but  really  ofaerished  schemes,  ft  is  in- 
ternUng  to  pbeerve  that  the  modem  name  is  Bftl-Stambottl. 
'  Old  Stambul,'  while  Constantinople  is  Stamboo]  simply 
.  .  9?**'  •»'"5t<i»»7  of  the  Alexandrian  Stat*  wis  &e  temple 
.  Apo^o  Smmtheus,  near  the  coast,  about  twelve  miles  souOi 
of  the  dty ;  it  was  orlginaUy  in  the  territory  of  Hamaxitus,  and 
Alexandra  inherited  the  temple  along  with  the  people  of  that 
town.  The  symbol  of  this  god  ws*  4*  moos*  (OT^JatXwSSJ 
often  q>pean  on  the  coins  orTroasi 

The  route  followed  by  St  Paul,  with  Silas  and 
Timothy,  from  the  Bithynian  frontier  near  Dory- 
laion  or  Kotiaion,  brought  the  party  to  the  coast 
at  Troas  (Ac  16^»).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  road  led  down  the  Khyndacus  valley  past  the 
hot  springs  Artemaia,  sacred  to  Artemis,  on  the 
nver  Aisepos.§  In  the  Acta  PhUetatri  (Acta  Sanc- 
torum, 19  May,  p.  812  ff.)  the  tradition  (which  U 
clearly  older  than  the  Acta)  is  recorded  that  the 
church  at  a  village  Poketos,  between  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  and  Cyricus,  was  dedicated  by  Paul  and  Silas 
when  they  visited  Troas.  This  tradition  probably 
relates  to  this  journey  (though  it  might  seem  not 
imposBiUe  that  it  relates  to  the  visit  <rf  Paul  [Silas 

.  r  ijy'if  •^Hrt'SL'*  ''^  BOeaM  Stat*  *ib,  beginning 
^?•  *i?LT^Vfr  •'F^S  coins  were  struS 

^"Tl^J^       included  in  the  Pergamenian  reahn,  and  the 
use  erf  the  Seleudd  eimttien,  though  possible,  seems  improbable, 
t^e  ine^tion,  C/i  k  466,  quoted  In  proof  by  Dun 

Hadrian  certainly  visited  fUum  and  probably  Lesbos  (psr 
■'^?:Liir^',Sff^  >:*«' Troas  lay  IJetweeithSr^ 

<  j7P<»>>>7  ^B-  1»-1S6,  when  he  was  hgattu  to  improve  the 
jMditlon  of  the  bee  dttaiof  Asia(PhUMv.  m  j^! 

1B7.  Adtterent  theory  of 


u  not  mentioned]  to  Troas  in  2  Co  2"),  and  em- 
bodies a  belief  that  Paul  preached  in  Mysia  on  this 
journey,  conformably  to  which  belief  the  Western 
reading  in  Ac  16*  has  tuKBttmt  tV  Miwlar,  when 
KAB,  etc,  have  ra(>e\$irret,  'neglecting,'  «.e.  pass, 
ing  through  without  preaching;  in  Mysia  (on  account 
of  the  prohibition  to  evangelize  the  province  Asia, 
of  which  Mysia  was  part,  Ac  16^.  Here  the 
Western  reading  and  the  local  tradition  seem  to 
form  a  later  and  secondary  interpretation,  which 
tended  to  obscure  and  expel  the  true  Lukan  read, 
inc.  The  '  open  door '  at  Troas  (2  Co  2")  implies 
either  that  great  facility  for  mission  work  was 
found  in  the  city,  or  that  the  city  was  the  entrance 
of  a  good  avenue  to  reach  the  country  around  and 
behind  (compare  the  similar  door  at  Fhilaoex,- 
PHIA). 

LiTXRATUxs.— On  Troas  see  the  travels  of  Chandler,  FMlows, 
etc.,  also  an  article  in  HiUtuUungm  d.  d.  Inititutt  tu  AUm, 
Ix.  36 ;  Choiseul  Oonffler,  Voyage  Pittoragae,  iL  434  :  le  Bas- 
Waddlnrton,  ill.  lOSS-lOST.  ino-1740;  Wroth  In  Catalogut 
^llt^fySS*'  <^  Tread,  AtM$,tc;CIG  tSH-m*; 
C/i  111.  884-882.  W,  M.RA1I8AY, 

TROGTLLIUH  (T/)wyi!XX«)»).— According  to  the 
AV  of  Ac  20",  which  follows  cod.  D,  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed,  when  on  his  way  to  Csesarea 
and  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary 
journey,  '  tarried  at  TrogylUum '  aJter  touching  at 
Samos,  and  before  sailing  on  the  following  day  to 
Miletus.  The  principal  MSS  (K,  A,  B,  C)  omit 
the  words  'tamed  at  Trogyllinm.'  The  addition 
in  D  was  possibly  founded  on  a  tradition  that 
survived  in  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  gives  a  detail 
which  in  itself  is  highly  prolutble  (ol  Ramsav.  St. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  294). 

The  promontory  of  Trogyllium  projeota  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  and  overlaps  Uie  eastern 
extremity  of  Samos  so  as  to  form  a  strait  less 
than  a  mile  wide  between  the  two  promontories. 
Through  this  strait  St  Paul  sailed,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  ship  may  have  anchored 
for  the  night  under  the  lee  of  Trogyllinm,  either 
because  the  wind  had  dropped,  or  because  there 
was  no  moon.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  end  of 
the  promontory,  not  more  Uian  a  mile  from  Sfunoe, 
there  is  an  anchorage  still  called  'St  Paul's  Port' 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  andEpp.  of  St.  Paul, 
xz.  n.).  Ramsay  has  pointed  out  (Ch.  m  Rom. 
Empire,  165  n.)  that  the  voyage  of  St  WUlibald 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  that  of  St  Paul,  and  that 
his  '  Strobolis  on  a  high  mountain '  is  Trogyllium, 

C.  W.  Wilson. 
TROPHIHUS  (Tp40./«»).— One  of  St  Paul's  com- 
panions (Ac  20*),  called  with  Tychious  "AiriaFot 
Theee  two  disciples,  with  others,  travelled  with 
the  apostle  from  Macedonia  to  Asia,  and  preceded 
St  Panl  to  Troas  in  his  third  missionary  journey. 
From  thence  Trophimus  must  have  aooompanied 
St  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  an  Ephesian 
(Ae  21"),  and  the  riot  raised  against  St  Paul  in 
Jerusalem  was  made  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  introduced  Trophimus,  a  (Sentile,  into  the 
temple.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  NT  where 
his  name  occurs  is  2  Ti  4*>,  where  St  Panl  says. 
'  Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  dok.'  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  St  Panl  had  also  sent  Tyehiens  to 
Epheens  (2  Ti  4").  This  must  have  happened  after 
St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  Trophimus  has  been 
identified  with  one  of  the  companions  of  Titus  who 
with  Titus  carried  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians from  Ephesus  to  CorinUi  (2  Co  8"-**).  The 
Greek  Mtnolom/  celebrates  Trophimus  on  April  14 
with  Aristarcnns  and  Pudens,  and  asserts  that 
they  were  of  the  Seventy,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Rome  nnder  Nero. 

(For  the  identification  of  Trophimns  with  the 
disciple  in  2  Co  8"  see  Stanley  on  t  Cor.  2nd  ed. 
p.  492).  H.  A.  Redpatb. 
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TROW.— The  Ens.  verb  to  '  trow '  is  the  same  in 
origin  as  ' true '  and  ' trust'  Its  earliest  meaning 
is  to  believe  or  trust,  as  Archbp.  Hamilton's  Gate- 
ehitm,  XXV, '  He  that  trowLs  and  fermely  beleilfis 
in  the  eone  of  €iod,  hais  evirlastand  lyre,  in  this 
warld  in  hoip,  and  in  the  warld  to  cxun  in  deid ' ; 
also  p.  XXX,  '  Thai  suld  trow  the  artikillis  of  thair 
Crede ' ;  and  Mandeville,  Traveh,  13,  Vara  Chriitxu 
ruacetur  de  Virgine  Maria,  tt  ego  credo  m  sum, 
that  is  to  say,  Jesn  Christ  shall  be  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  I  trow  in  him.'  But  through 
degeneration  the  word  came  to  signify  no  more 
than  think  or  tuppote,  as  Lk  8"  Rhem.  'Who  is 
this  (trow  ye)  tliat  he  commaundeth  both  the 
windes  and  the  sea,  and  they  obey  him  T ' ;  Ao  S" 
Rhem.  '  Ttowest  thou  that  thou  nnderstandest  the 
things  which  thou  readest  ? '  This  is  the  meaning 
in  Lk  17",  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  AV, 
'Both  he  tliank  that  servant  because  he  did  the 
things  that  were  commanded  him?  I  trow  not' 
{oi  SoKw ;  edd.  and  RV  omit).        J.  Hastikob. 

TRUMPET  (including  Feast  of  Tmmpets  and 
New  Year). — Among  the  wind  instmmenta  of  the 
Hebrews  (see  Mcsic,  §  2,  «  and  /)  were  two,  »Ad- 
phdr  and  hdfdfirah,  which  are  variously  rendered 
in  AV  by  '  trumpet,  'trump,'  and  'comet.'  The 
more  ancient  of  these,  especially  used  for  tteular 
purposes,  except  in  P,  was  the  bom  or  thophdr 
(LXX  KtpaTlni  or  adKmy().  The  latter  word  is  used 
by  Philo,  who  describes  the  feast  of  the  1st  of 
"nshri  as  the  feast  of  the  riXnyytt  (Wendland, 
Neuenideekte  Fragmente  PhUo's,  p.  11 ;  Schiirer, 
GJV*  ii.  p.  450). 

The  Heb.  name  y/fi  is  probably  derived  from  a 
root  meaning  to  be  bright,  m  reference  to  the  clear, 
sharp,  piercmg  tone  of  the  instmment.  That  it 
was  made  of  bora  is  attested  not  only  b^  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  i^nagogue,  but  also  by  the  interchange 
between  x^v  and  xy^  ('horn') ;  see  Jos  8*-*.  As, 
moreover,  the  word  ^jV  ^'  ram,'  whence  '  Jubilee,' 
see  Sabbatioai.  Yrab)  is  often  assooiated  with 
thdphdr,  the  original  instrument  was  probably 
made  of  a  rain's  hom  (cf.  Nowack,  Seb.  Areh.  i. 
277).  Some  authorities  suggest  that  possibly  in 
later  times  an  instmment  of  similar  shape  was 
made  of  mettil  (Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  277  ;  Kirk- 
Patrick  on  Ps  98'  etc).  The  modem  svnagogne, 
which  still  uses  the  thdphdr  in  the  months  ot  Elul 
and  Tishri,  preferentially  employs  the  ram's  hom, 
but  the  Mishna  {Sosh  Hashana  in.  2)  permits  the 
use  of  the  hom  of  any  (clean)  animal  ixcept  the 
cow.  Driver  (Joel  ana  Atnoi,  p.  144)  defines  the 
biblical  ehophdr,  however,  as  '  the  curved  hom  of 
a  cow  or  ram.'  The  Mishna  (t6.  §  3)  specialljr  men- 
tions the  straight  hom  of  the  ibex  as  used  in  the 
tomple.  The  common  crook  form  is  pictured  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  462,  but  Asiatic  Jews  prefer  spiral  forms 
similar  to  the  trumpets  of  the  Hindu  priests. 
Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Anglo-Jewish  Exhibi- 
tion (1887,  Catalogue,  p.  97,  beautifully  Ulnstrated 
by  Frank  Haes,  Edition  de  Luxe)  was  one  from 
Aden,  made  from  the  splendid  hom  of  the  koodoo 
(cf.  F.  L.  Cohen,  Jewish  Chronicle,  Sept  I,  1899, 
p.  25).  Thus  the  thophdr,  though  preferentially 
made  in  Westem  lands  of  the  ram's  hom,  may 
constracted  of  the  hom  of  any  sheep,  goat,  or  ante- 
lope, growing  separately  from  its  core,  and  it 
'varies  in  shape  from  absolute  straightness  through 
a  gradual  curve  to  the  spiral.'  The  crook  is  pre- 
ferred, not,  as  modem  Jewish  homilLsts  hold,  for 
symbolical  reasons,  but  '  because  of  the  same 
acoustic  effects  consequent  on  such  a  curve,  as 
decided  the  form  of  the  ancient  Roman  cavalry 
trampet,  or  the  modem  saxophone.  The  trumpet 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  was,  indeed,  onlv  a  large 
tAdpAdr,  elegantly  fMhioned  in  bronze  (Cohen, 
16.). 


The  ancient  preferential  OM  of  the  nm'e  hom  wu  ■treny 

thened  by  the  association  ol  the  Day  of  the  Tmmpet  (let  of 
Tishri)  In  later  Jewish  ritual  with  the  narrative  of  the  offering 
of  Isaac  (On  22U.  The  whole  chapter  to  read  in  the  synagoraea 
on  the  2ik1  ot  Tishri,  and  references  to  the  incident  abound  in 
the  ritual  of  the  testlval)i  The  horns  now  used  are  sometimei 
carvetL  and  adorned  with  eolden  crowns  and  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, but  no  metallic  attachmeat  is  permitted  at  the  mouth- 
piece (SkiUelum  Arueh,  Oraeh  Chayim,  |  6S&  S.  For  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  construction  of  the  sAopAar,  with 
illustrations,  see  O.  Adler,  Proceedings  of  the  11,3,  Jfussum, 
ZTi.  tan-901;  Beports,  1882, 137-tSO;  1889,p^  648X 

As  in  the  modem  synagogue,  so  in  the  Bible,  the 
thSpfiSr  is  associated  (together  with  certain  special 
offerings,  Nu  29^"*)  with  the  feast  held  on  the  new 
moon  (see  New  Moon)  of  the  seventh  month. 
This  feast  is  an  addition  to  the  Calendar  of  the 
Feasts  in  P  (Lv  23'-»-*',  Nu  29'  ").  •  In  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  be  a 
solemn  rest  unto  you  {nsir^  1^-91),  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets '  (Lv  23").  '  It  is  n,np  dv,  a 
day  of  mowing  of  trumpets  unto  you.'  Thus  the 
precise  instmment  is  not  named  in  the  Hebrew 
(LXX  has  <ra\rlyya>i'  in  Lev.,  whence  the  plural 
'  tmmpets '  in  AV.  The  synagogue  uses  only  one 
instmment  In  Nnm.  the  LXX  has  simply  ^/^^pa 
(Tiiiutglat — '  a  day  of  signalling '),  but  the  ihdp/ihr 
is  obviously  intended,  tor  the  term  tfrHah,  though 
also  used  of  the  htdfOfgrah  (Nu  10°)  and  the  cymMl 
(Ps  150*),  is  connected  with  the  thdphdr  in  several 
passages  (see  esp.  Lv  25',  a  passage  on  which  the 
Mishna  rightly  relies).  The  exact  musical  notes 
intended  are  unknown  ;  indeed  the  rade  hom  has 
no  precise  note,  and  various  examples  not  only 
differ  in  this  respect  from  one  another,  but  from 
one  and  the  same  thophdr  very  different  effects  are 
produceable.  Greater  attention  was  prolxtbly  paid 
to  rhythm  and  length  than  to  the  actual  musical 
sonndia,  and  this  is  still  the  case.  '  Any  sound  is 
satisfactory,'  rans  the  Rabbinical  prescript,  but 
tradition  confesses  itself  unable  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. In  the  Bible  various  terms  are  used :  sgf 
(whence  the  term  s'lp^  Ezk  7"  for  '  trampet,'  and 
the  Mew  Heb.  t^SJrioA  for  a  note  on  the  same  instru- 
ment) to  tmite,  hence  to  produce  a  tharp,  clear 
note  ;  to  draw  out  or  prolong  (whence  perhaps 
the  tilptah  gSdolah,  or  great  tiHah  of  the  modem 
svnagogne ;  cf.,  however.  Is  27^) ;  and  mn  (whence 
tne  biblical  tirlUth)  to  produce  a  trembling,  whra- 
tory  note,  or  a  teriei  of  ^ick  Uatts. 

The  Babblnloal  ritual,  unable  to  identify  the  biblical  notes, 
preaocibed  three  sounds :  the  simple  tekiah,  the  MHioA  prcdaced 
by  vibrating  the  lips  and  not  the  thophdr,  and  the  thebSrim  or 
three  short  traten  notes.  The  baal  t^fiah,  who  blows  the 
thdphdr,  utters  the  benediction, '  Blessed  art  thou  O  Lord  our 
Ood,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bast  sanctified  us  by  thy  com. 
mandments  and  commanded  us  to  hear  the  sound  ot  the 
thSphdr.'  The  number  ot  distinct  notes  variea  in  different 
rites  (from  SO  to  lOOX  A  whole  section  ot  the  m(t$aph  or 
additional  serrice  ot  the  Day  ot  the  Trumpet  is  known  as 
the  sft^pAdrMA  ntiahna,  Buh  Btuhana,  It.  6) ;  it  consist*  ot  a 
collection  ot  scriptural  passage*  in  which  the  tMphir  to  men- 
tioned (see  Singer,  AvtMrizei  DaUy  Prayer-Book,  p.  i!62 ;  and 
on  the  New  Tear  Lituigy,  Friedmann  in  JQR  L  ezx  These 
passage*  refer  chiefly  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai  and  to 
the  future  redemption,  and  the  association  of  the  sAopAar  with 
th*  latter  event  often  occurs  in  the  NT  ( 'Last  trump,'  lOo  IfB*; 
ot.  1  Th  4M,  Ut  2<«,  2Es  «»,  and  Is  27U,  Zee  Thus  the 
sA^pAar  playi  it*  part  not  only  In  the  triblical  feast,  bat  also  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  later  New  Tear  celebtatlona. 

The  festival  has,  from  early  Babbinical  times,  been  known  as 
njf  0  Eftin  (New  Tear ;  see  Tm),  fn^n  oi'  ('  Day  of  Memorial' ; 
ot  Lv  and  oV  ('  Day  of  Judgment  "y.  The  festival  has 
been  spiritualized  into  a  solemn  day  ot  lelf-lntroepection,  and 
ttie  thdphdr  to  regarded  a*  a  signal,  calling  to  inner  and  outward 
repentance. 

In  anticipation  ot  the  feast  Itself,  the  thSphar  to  with  thto 
object  sounded  in  many  synagogue*  throughout  the  previous 
montfti  Elul,  morning  and  evening,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
Sabbaths.  (It  the  1st  of  Tishri  luppen  to  tall  on  a  Saturday, 
the  sA^pAdr  to  not  sounded,  except  in  oertcJn  Reformed  Jewish 
congregations.  In  the  temple  the  sA<^iA4r  was  of  course 
sounded  on  the  Sabbath).  So,  too,  after  the  festival,  the 
sASpAdr  to  sounded  (among  the  Sephardio  Jews)  on  the  7th 
day  ot  Tabernacles  (SothcCamt  BaUiai  during  the  seven  circuit* 
of  the  palms.  Thto  last  act  complete*  the  penltenttoiy  cycle, 
which  include*  th*  Uv  ot  Atonenwnt    Hm  wind*  poiod  Is 
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the  moct  ■olemn  In  the  modern  Jewish  OklemUr,  and  It  l< 
noteworthy  chat  Rabbinical  Judaism  haa  in  thii  caae,  aa  in 
•everal  olhere,  developed  the  biblical  preacriptiona  in  a  purely 
■piritual  direction.  One  of  the  Sneat  aections  in  Malmonidee' 
Code  (Uithruh  TonJt)  i«  the  section  on  Penitence  (n^K^n 
'  return  *)>  in  wldch  the  ideas  of  a  sense  of  sin,  ren-et,  and 

Sraottcal  amendment  are,  on  the  basis  of  Rabbinical  conoep- 
ona,  combined  into  a  remarlcable  and  beautiful  whole.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  m'ps  or  Undlns  of  Isaac  on  th* 
altar  pl^s  in  tlie  Utuigy  of  the  synagfogue  for  the  New  Tear 
a  rOle  in  some,  though  not  in  the  most  oliaracteristic,  aapeoti 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Orudflxion  in  the  theology  and  liturgy 
of  the  Ohristian  Church. 

The  other  nses  of  the  shdphdr  aro  not  easily  dis- 
criminated from  those  of  the  hUfOfirah,  and  the 
two  instruments  must  be  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion. The  hOfdfirah  differed  from  the  thSphdr 
in  shape  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  462  f.),  being  nearly  a 
yard  long,  a  straight  slender  tube  with  a  slight 
expansion  at  the  month  and  a  bell-shaped  end 
(Jos.  Ant.  in.  zii.  6  ;  so  Arch  of  Titos  and  Coins). 
It  also  differed  in  material,  as  it  was  made  of 
metal  (<  beaten  silver,'  Nn  10*).  The  >fa?dfirah 
was  the  sacred  clarion,  and  was  closely  connected 
(mostly  in  P  and  Chron.)  with  the  later  temple 
service  as  described  in  Chronicles.  It  was  a  more 
musical  instrument  than  the  thaphSr,  and  was  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  priests.  As  a  secular 
instrument,  the  MUcofirah  is  mentioned  in  Hos  C, 
together  with  the  shoph&r,  as  used  to  signal  the 
approach  of  an  invading  army.  'Previously  to 
the  Exile,'  says  Cheyne  (ad  loe.),  '  the  comet 
(tkSphdr)  and  the  trumpet  {^fOfirah)  were  prob- 
ably different  names  for  the  same  instrument,  as 
the  Law  (Nu  lO"-"  31')  prescribes  the  use  of  the 
silver  trumpet  in  cases  when,  according  to  the 
prophetic  and  historical  books,  the  comet  or 
shophdr  was  used.  In  writings  of  post-captivity 
origin  (Ps  98«,  1  Ch  15",  2  Ch  15")  they  appear  to 
represent  different  instmments,  or  rather  slightly 
different  varieties  of  the  same  instrument.'  Per- 
haps in  2  K  11"  the  hdfozirah  is  a  secular  instra- 
ment  (so  Oxford  Hebrew  Lex.  p.  348).  Mostly  it 
was  the  sh6phdr  that  was  used  in  war  as  a  signal 
either  for  assembly  (Jg  3",  2  S  20*),  attack,  or 
retreat  (2  S  V).  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  was 
the  shophUir  or  iOfozlrah  that  is  referred  to  often 
in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  (e.^.  1  Mao  3** 
ffiXriyi,  4** '  trumpeted  with  trumpets  of  signals,' 
6*'_  etc.).  "fhe  watchman  blew  the  shopnSr  to 
raise  an  alarm  or  to  indicate  impending  danger 
(Am  V,  Jer  6',  Ezk  33«),  and  Moore  (on  Jg  6»*) 
renders  thSphUr  by  'war-hom.'  In  the  narrative 
of  Gideon  (Jg7")  there  seems  a  large  supply  of  homs 
in  the  camp,  but  in  v.*  it  is  exprrasly  said  that  the 
troofa  that  were  sent  home  left  their  horns  with 
Gideon,  thus  enabling  him  to  furnish  each  of  his 
300  men  with  a  »hmhdr  (see  Moore,  Judges,  p. 
203  ff.).  In  the  Juoilee  year  the  shophdr  was 
sounded  on  the  lOth  of  Tisbri  as  a  signal  (Lv  26' 
P),  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  synagogue 
usage  to  sound  the  shdphdr  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  Possibly,  however,  this 
is  connected  with  the  custom  of  sounding  a 
trnmpet  {MfSfirah)  in  the  teinple  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  Sabbath  (T.  Jems.  ShabSath 
zvii.  16a ;  Bab.  Shabbath  Z5b ;  Jos.  Ant.  nr. 
ix.  12  :  '  the  top  of  the  Pastophoria,  where  one  of 
the  priests  usually  stood  and  gave  a  signal  before- 
hana  in  the  evening  with  a  trnmpet  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  seventh  day  [Friday  evening],  as 
also  in  the  evening  when  the  sabbath  day  was 
finished,  giving  notice  to  the  people  when  they 
were  to  leave  off  work,  and  when  tney  were  to  go 
to  work  again '). 

Reverting  to  Bible  times,  a  blast  of  trumpets 
announced  an  important  event  such  aa  a  royal 
aocession  (I  K  l"-**  the  shSphar  is  named,  but  the 
J^Otirah  in  2  K  11"),  ana  the  popular  joy  was 
•idea  in  the  same  manner  on  other  occasions  (2  S 


6",  cf.  Ps  47*).  LitnrgicaUy,  the  iOfSfMA  wit 
the  priestlv  instrament  par  excellence  (the  Levitss 
had  several  other  instmments).  The  silver  trumpets 
were  blown  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  (Nn 
10">),  but  the  shmhdr  on  the  New  Moon  of  Tishii 
(see  Kirkpatrick's  notes  on  Ps  81). 

The  lUmud  (Mishna,  loc  ett.;  Tahn.  Bab.  Roth  BaAaria 
266)  explains  that  the  silver  trumpets  were  not  omitted  on  tbs 
1st  of  Tishri,  bat  that  baieU*  these  a  ihuphdr  (ol  straigbt  ibex 
horn  with  a  golden  mouthpiece— an  addition  unlawful  exotnt  ia 
the  temple)  was  soundsd.  Its  notes  being  made  to  predcmlnata 
over  the  trumpets. 

The  silver  trumpets  were  sounded  at  the  daily 
burnt-offering  (2  Ch  29*^»,  Nu  10'-»-  "1,  and  at  the 
three  pauses  in  the  singing  of  the  daily  psalms 
(a  later  introduction)  three  blasts  (nine  in  all)  were 
sounded  from  the  silver  trampets,  and  the  people 
fell  down  and  worshipped  (2  Ch  29"  eto.).  There 
seem  to  have  been  7  trumpets  in  the  Levitical 
orchestra  (so  BUchler,  ZATW,  1899,  p.  329,  on 
basU  of  I  Ch  IS'',  Neh  12").  On  the  proetratioa 
as  signalled  by  the  tmmpets  see  also  Sir  SC*-": 
Mishna,  Tarmd  viL  3.  "tramyKU  were  also  osed 
on  semi-religious  occasions  of  joy,  and  particularly 
at  the  Ceremony  of  the  Water-Drawing  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades  (Mishna,  Suecak  ▼.  4),  a 
ceremony  which  ia  veiy  ancient,  and  may  even 
underlie  Is  12*.  L  A  BR  AH  AMU. 

TRUST.— See  Faith. 

TRUTH.— The  usage  of  HoIt  Scripture  in  respect 
to  words  expressive  of  the  idea  oi  '  troth,'  in  it* 
broadest  si^itication,  is  a  point  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  The  study  of  it  illustrates 
the  influence  of  Hebrew  training  upon  the  writers 
of  NT,  and  brings  into  relief  characteristics  of  the 
ethical  and  relinous  thought  both  of  OT  and  NT 
which  are  full  of  profound  mstraction. 

i.  Thk  Old  Testament.- The  verb  — from 
which  n^K  and  •'V'08>  tbe  words  with  which  we  are 
principally  concerned,  are  derived  —  signifies  to 
support,  eiatain. 

In  the  Qal  It  la  used  of  a  nnrse  carrying  a  child  (Ma  U>% 
1 8  t*,  Bu  and  mora  generally  ot  tboee  who  have  tk* 
charge  ot  rearing  children  ^ K  lO'  *,  la  «»",  Est  f):  in  tha 
Nipbal,  ot  those  who  are  carried  (Is  ea'\,  Again  ot  that  which 
is  firmly  founded,  as  'a  sun  house'(l  8  V*  »",  1  K  11>,  and 
ct.  Z  8  fux  of  a  armly  fixed  naa  (Is  2Z>->),  <it  national  atabUltj 
and  prosperity  (2  Ch  20»,  b  7*) ;  of  that  wliicb  continues  long 
(Dt  28W);  of  waters  that  are  unfailing  (Is  SS",  Jer  ISU);  ol 
Samuel  sitoMitfted  as  a  prophet  (1  8  8W};  of  words  being  estalH 
lished— <.«.  Terifled— ,  Ood's  words  through  His  propheu  (1  Oh 
17a.M,  gClh  1>  el'',  Hos  »•),  and  ot  the  word  of  men  (On  4V»i, 
and,  in  a  remarkable  passsge,  ot  thoae  who  have  a  character  for 
uttering  sentiments  that  are  true,  ahowhiK  knowledge  of  humaa 
Ufe  and  ita  laws,  etc  (Job  12") ;  lasUy,  in  a  distiDOtly  ethical 
sense,  of  one  trustworthy  in  ordinary  human  relations  (Pr  IV* 
2iU  27<,  Neh  13U,  Is  S>),  or  unswerving  in  his  loyalty  to  Jehovah 
(Ps  78>-»'),  faithful  In  the  fulfilment  of  a  trust  divinely  com- 
mitted (Nn  121,  1 S  2>s  2214) ;  also  of  Ood's  taithtulneas  (Is  00 
U*.  Jer  42>,  Dt  7*.  Ps  UT  88"  S!l>  lll^X 

The  Biphil  haa  tiie  sense  Co  put  cot^^Ususs  te,  tc  ttlieve,  eitbsr 
specific  declarations  of  Ood  or  ot  man  (On  llf  4S*>,  Is  Mf,  Jon  a* 
etc),  or  persons,  again  either  Ood  (Dt  1»  2  Oh  20"  etc)  or  man 
(Jg  11",  2  Ch  82"  etc).  Oomp.  also  Job  Sfl*  ot  putting  oc»- 
fldenoe  in  the  wUd  ox,  and  Job  4U  itls  ot  Ood,  •  H«  puttetb  aa 
trust  in  his  holy  ones,'  and  Job  un  to  trust  In  vanity.'  It  is 
also  used  absol.  Is  7*  28"  etc  Ibsn  are  mors  qMoial  q>pUcaF 
tions  at  Dt  28",  Job  24"  SD'f. 

The  noun  nmk  a  pillar  (SK  181*)  Ulustratea  clearly  tha 
signification  ot  ue  root  For  the  ethical  idea  connected  with  It 
we  have  analogies  in  |^3)iiMds;lmt,Ai«<<>  hence  moiallyduwtsd 
aright,  tU^fatt ;  and  ST.  (Aiam.)  stabU,  trut ;  cL  aK  (Aiam.) 
tomate/irm,  and  Heb.  ajcfin  (e station onM((A 

The  senses  in  which  n)<OK  is  used  correspond  oa 
the  whole  very  closely  with  those  of  the  verb,  and 
■o,  to  a  considerable  extent,  do  those  of  r^j.  The 
former  word,  however,  sometimes  has  a  purely 
physical  meaning :  this  the  latter  never  has,  while 
(unlike  the  former)  it  is  also  used  to  describe  • 
Quality  of  speech  or  thought  in  a  manner  not 
distinKuishable  bom  that  in  which  the  term '  trath 
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oommonljr  is  among  onrselvea.  In  the  following 
Bnalysis  the  two  woids  will  be  taken  together; 
this  is  most  convenient,  becanse  their  meanings 
overlap.  But  references  to  the  former  are  printed 
in  tbicic  type. 

1.  StMdinet$,  Bs  17lt(on  the  oonitnicUon  mc  Oe«.-K.  | 

8.  A  Mt,  or  fixtd,  oflM,  or  perhuw  a  tnut  (u  BVm  in  ma* 
pUu!«\  1  Ch  ta- «.  ti;  I  ch  sfiL  u. 

a,  Loyalty  It  vMigtMont  and  «iw«V<'iwnt*<  uprigktneu, 
hmat  tualiTtg,  ai  between  mmn  and  nuui,  Jg  0^  lo- 1',  Pa  SI*, 
Jer  t>' > ;  perhapa  alao  On  42^.  npg  In  this  aenaa  la  freqnentlr 
Joined  with  im,  Undneaa  or  mercy— »  in  On  W  470,  Jo* 
i«,  Pr  S>  les  (ct.  alas  Pr  SOW,  included  under  headinga  6  and 
0,  tor  their  conjunction  aa  Divine  attributea.  For  the  general 
purport  of  the  comUnatton  aee  the  latter  placeX 

4.  Honatt  and  fiMitf  In  reepect  to  a  charge  oommitted  to 
one,  S  K  \V»  VP,  I  Ch  Sl»  »»,  Neh  7*. 

6.  Juttict  in  a  specific  lenie,  that  wlilah  la  In  accordance  with 
rlghta,  Hoa  41,  Dn  gil.  So  also  Pr  IV?  (■  be  that  uttefeth  truth 
-declareth  what  la  ]aat'>  Similarly  Jar  7>,  la  as«.  A*  a 
quality  of  jndgea  and  Unga,  I  Ch  IV,  Ex  ISU,  Ezk  ISa,  Pr 
SOX  2014.  Thia  obaracteristlc  la  •mphaticaily  applied  to  the 
government  of  the  Meaalanic  king,  la  11*,  Pa  46<,  la  19  *9. 

8.  Of  a  atate  of  true  nationu  well-being,  which  would  be 
■pecially  realixed  in  the  promised  times,  frequently  coupled 
with  'peace.'  Aa  the  Heb.  lor  'peace'  impUea  AeoAA, umnd- 
ntu,  so  that  for '  truth '  implies  tttMlUf.  But  the  word  '  truth ' 
may  alao,  from  its  associations,  suggest  a  condition  in  which 
justice  prevaila  In  all  sodal  rehrtJona  (I*  Sy,  Ps  86i<>'  u,  Jer  »>), 
also  'peace  of  truth,' {.«.  'assured  peace,' Jar  14U,  and  mot* 
genenllv  £  K  201*.  U  Ssa,  Est  D"),  Zee  tMo- 1*. 

7.  Faithfulnea  to  Ood,  as  shown  by  sea]  for  His  wonhlp,  the 
avoidaooe  of  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  diligence  in  keeping 
all  His  oommandmenta.  Justice  between  man  and  man  fi 
included,  because  He  ordalna  it.  Sometimes  it  is  difflcnlt  to  sur 
whether  most  stress  is  laid  on  one  or  another  part  of  this 
complex  idea.  The  reference,  however,  sceiiis,  considering  all 
the  assodationaof  the  word,  to  be  most  often  to  the  faithtulncns 
shown  in  outward  conduct,  even  in  the  phrase '  in  truth ' ;  other 
expressions  in  the  same  contexts  refer  to  inward  aincerity,  Joe 
24",  Jer  2X1  (cf.  •  children  that  will  not  deal  falsely,'  b  eS")  O, 
Pa  11830  (of.  v."),  20h  31»>  321, 1 8  12W,  1  K  2I8«,  2  K  20>,  Is  10«>. 
Tet  at  Pa  14<K,  Is  481  Mn  truth '-sinMrtfy,  In  contrast  with 
hypocrisy.  Ct.  also  Pa  61'.  The  expression  *  1  have  walked ' 
or  '  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth '  (Ps  26^  8611)  may  on  the  whole 
most  probably  belong  to  thia  heading;  that  is  to  say,  'Thy 
truth^mav  mean  the  faithfulness  (towarda  Thee)  which  Thou 
bast  appointed.  But  '  walking  In  Ood's  truth '  might  also 
possibly  mean  'walliinz  in  reliance  on  Ood's  tUtlifalneaa.' 

8.  CanfidtnM,  (ruit.  Hah  2^ :  probably,  however,  the  meaning 
here  also  is  'faithfulness'  (BVm)^  in  wiiich  case  thia  passage 
ahould  be  placed  under  8. 

9.  As  a  iMvine  attribute ;  to)  Ood's  tOMttrntf  to  His  people, 
the/atfVWnsss  with  which  Be  had  tulOUed  or  would  fulfil  Hia 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  hia  descendants  or  with  David 
(On  24Xr,  Hoa  !»»,  Mic  7»,  Pa  8tl.ftLS.ls.sasi.tf  (gi  ioo> 
1161  117*  ii04S.ui.iio).  also  bi  regard  to  all  who  serve  Him 
(On  8211),  Pa  t»l>  aa>  401«.  U  64>  Vl*^*  71>>  88"  8811  029  U«<  188> 
1431'*,  Prl4B,U8SU-U).  It  la  also  recognized  that  aake  in  the 
case  of  the  nation  (La  in  ■>,  Neh  0B).  and  of  the  individual  (Pa 
lit"),  calamities  do  not  prove  thatOoo  baa  failed  in  taithfolnesa. 
We  meet,  alao,  with  the  prayer  or  wish  that  Ood  may  show  Hia 
truth  (2  8  «>U»,  Pa  611).  In  the  great  majority  of  the  paassgea, 
so  tar  given  under  this  bead,  IM  'mercy '  is  coupled  with 'truth.' 
These  two  words  are  doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  oomple. 
mentarv,  the  one  aa  expressive  of  a  free  compassion  and  favour 
which  M  ever  freah,  the  other  of  a  fidelity  to  promiaea.  But 
there  la  a  danger  of  pressing  this  contrast  too  tar,  aa  Wendt 
seems  todo,  Sa,  1883,  p.  e2a  When  society  waa  leaa  organized 
and  rights  could  be  lesa  eaaily  enforced  and  were  even  leaa 
determinate,  the  spirit  ol  mercy  waa  often  required  to  dictate 
the  doing  of  truth  (or  justice).  Moreover,  love  ia  at  all  timea 
the  true  motive  for  the  doing  of  justice,  and  no  other  is 
likely  to  suRio*  it  it  be  a  queation  of  justice  in  thoee  many 
rektions  of  life  with  which  law  cannot  Interfere ;  while  at  the 
aame  time  the  action  of  true  love  must  ever  be  controlled  by 
the  law  of  justioe.  This  applies  where  the  two  worda  are 
conjoined  in  speaking  of  human  action  (see  above.  No.  SX 
But  ao,  also,  the  thought  that  Ood's  truth  proceeded  from 
His  mere  goodness  is  frequently  suggested  In  CT,  and,  on 
me  other  hand,  that  His  mercy  is  an  exhibition  of  His  truth. 
God's  own  love  is  olosely  associated  with  His  righteousneaa 
(oomp.  the  uaage  of  the  word  pny  In  OT ;  see  alao  Pa  6211), 
Some  other  oombinaUona  abould  be  compared,  eap. '  the  light 
of  Ood'a  countenance,'  i.*.  Hia  favour  and  '  his  truth '  (Pa 
Vfi  43^,  'his  righteousness'  and  'Us  truth'  (P*  Ml',  Zeo  »; 
cf.  also  Dt  W). 

(ii)  Truth  seems  alao  to  be  contemplated  more  generally  as 
one  of  the  great  elementa  in  Ood's  character.  Ex  84>,  Pa  38> 
lltw.  He  la  the  true  Ood,  aa  contrasted  with  the  taiae  gods 
who  are  but  lying  vanities  (Ps  81<.  2  Oh  1 1>,  and  Jer  10i>,  where 
*  the  living  Ood  is  a  parallel  expression),  Uenoe  His  works  are 
WTonghtTn  talthfldnesB,  Ps  «  111?  If  60i*,  Is  2Si.  Hia 
eommandmenta  also  are  true  in  that  they  are  firmly  established, 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  that  those  who  observe 
them  will  oertatailr  he  rewarded,  and  those  who  tranagress  ' 
pnaished.  Pa  lit",  11014I.  UL IM,  Neh  0U,  Pr  U>*,  laSls. 
VOL.  IV.— U 


10.  Of  the  utterancea  of  propheta  (1  K  17M  t2>*,  2  Oh  18", 
Is  4S>,  Jer  26U  289) ;  of  a  vision  that  does  not  mislead,  Dn  89>  lOi. 
*  The  writing  of  truth '  ia  the  book  of  destiny,  Dn  lOU  ;  ct.  11>. 

11.  Truth,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  employ  the 
term,  tor  the  sgreement  between  language  and  facta  whatever 
these  may  be ;  1  K  10>.  2  Oh  0»,  Dt  1S14  174  22«>,  Jer  0>,  Ps  U* 
('  in  his  heart '  here  should  be  '  vrith  his  heart,'  i.s.  oordially, 
gladly),  Pr  12"  14»  22M. 

12.  Divine  revelation  (Hal  2t,  Dn  SU) ;  or  that  true  philoeophy, 
that  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  world  and  of  life,  to  which 
the  wise  have  in  fuller  or  less  measure  attained  (Pr  fP  23», 
Eol2l°);  with  tiiia  Ust  aense  c(.  the  use  of  the  verb  at  Job  I2». 

(The  noun  ]D\i  occurs  in  sing,  at  Dt  W^,  and  In  pi.  at  Pr  1817 
14*  ax,  b  2«>  in  sense  '  faithfulness,'  to  which  Ps  121  uas  should 
perhapa  be  added  (so  BVm) ;  but  in  these  two  passagea  it  may 
be  pass,  partio.  of  Qal,  and  mean  'the  faithful'  (so  BV).  |pk 
in  Is  Ol  is  taken  In  aame  sense,  but  thephrsae  of  which  it  tonna 
part  is  thna  rendered  diffloult,  and  the  pointing  may  be  wrong. 
On      •**  AHial 

In  the  case  of  both  words  it  is  easy  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  to  trace  the  connexion  with 
the  signification  of  the  root,  which,  ethically  re- 
garded, conveys  the  notion  of  constancy,  stead- 
fastness, faithfulness.  But  there  are  secondary 
meanings,  and  the  precise  train  of  ideas  by  whicn 
these  were  reached  cannot  be  considered  certain. 
Thus  truth  in  the  sense  of  civil  justice — to  which, 
in  some  passages  at  least,  it  approximates — may 
be  derived  from  the  general  notion  of  faithfulness, 
and  with  this — when  it  is  a  (question  of  a  social 
state  in  which  justice  prevails — the  notion  of 
stability,  which  brings  ns  still  nearer  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root,  may  be  united.  Since  not 
merely  n^|i  but  n)to(  u  used  in  this  way,  some  such 
explanation  seems  on  the  whole  the  most  likely. 
Yet  it  mav  also  be  supposed  that  justice  in  giving 
or  procuring  judgment  is  called  truth,  simply  as 
being  in  a<p-eement  with  the  facts.  The  same 
view  of  truth  may  also,  with  even  more  proba- 
bility, be  suggested,  when  it  is  predicated  of 
speech  or  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  the  orinn 
even  of  this  application  mav  have  lain  in  Uia 
circumstance  that  truth-speaking  is  part  of  the 
character  of  a  faithful  man ;  or  again,  the  inten- 
tion may  have  been  to  describe  words  that  are 
well  founded,  based  upon  facts,  and  therefore  firm. 
This  idea  of  an  underlying  reality  may  probably 
be  traced  in  the  use  of  the  term  to  describe  Gh>d  ■ 
revealed  will,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  wise.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  caution  that  we 
must  not  so  insist  on  giving  eCTect  to  the  force  of 
the  root  as  to  exclude  other  ideas  which  may  have 
entered  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  word, 
and  thus  to  limit  the  range  of  its  meaning. 

Moreover,  the  various  senses  of  a  word,  even 
after  they  have  once  been  differentiated  by  custom, 
may  act  and  react  upon  one  another  in  their  further 
use.  And  thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
conception  formed  of  religious  and  intellectual 
truth  must  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  various  associations  of  the  term  which  had 
come  to  be  employed  to  designate  it.  In  particular, 
the  contemplation  of  truth  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  operations  must  in  devout  and 
reflective  minds  have  promoted  a  comprehensive 
and  profound  view  of  the  (juality.  It  will  be 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  pass  on 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  *  truth '  in  the  NT. 
First,  however,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  usage 
of  the  LXX,  whereby  the  Greek  language  itself, 
which  the  NT  writers  were  to  use,  waa  in  a  measure 
re-minted. 

The  verb  pv— to  pass  over  the  ptcp.  of  Qol, 
meaning  '  a  nurse,'  or  naving  kindred  significationi 
to  this — ^is  represented  by  rwroOr  (Niph.),  vurreieu) 
(Niph.  and  Hiph.),  itlartp  tx'"  (Niph.),  rirrbt  elrai, 
or  ptcp.  vtarit  (Niph.).  njeg  20  times  by  wUrnt 
ana  once  adjectivally  by  rtarit,  82  times  hv 
iMiStia  (20  of  these  being  in  the  Psalms,  8  in  Fa 
88  (89)  alone;  the  other  two  are  2Ch  IV.  Is  11*), 
twice  by  iX^Baiit  (Is  26'  89*).  npg  in  nearly  fonr 
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fifths  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occuis  is  rendered 
by  iX-^fftia,  is  times  iXifiuiit,  a  few  times  by 
dAi}^  and  iXfiOun,  12  tunes  by  Sucator^  or  SUaiot, 
and  once  by  iXeiifioiTirii. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  njiD^  and  rpg 
shows  a  sense,  which  is  np  to  a  certain  point 
correct,  of  the  difference  between  them  in  mean- 
ing. One  of  the  most  instructive  points,  Iiowever, 
in  connexion  with  onr  present  subject  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX  in  regard  to  the  rendering  of  the 
former  word.  Broadly  speaking,  TUrrtt  or  ■wun6t 
is  tised  where  it  is  a  question  of  human  character 
or  conduct,  iXifitia  ana  its  derivatives  with  refer- 
ence to  Divine. 

ni#T»  ii,  however,  attributed  to  Ood  onoe,  too.  to  Q>«,  at  La 
8» ;  the  xlverbial  phnue  i>  nWu  i«  tiao  used  a  few  tunea  of 
Ood,  Pi  82  (33)4,  Hoe  V>  In  86  (i8)>  S9(32)«,  and  the  epithet 
wtrrM  la  applied  to  Ood,  Dt  7*  82^,  and  to  the  IMvine  teatimooy, 
coTenant,etc,PsI8(l«)'88(88)><no(ui)7,Ie&6>.  ■•  tx^p 
\*  UMd  In  a  charge  to  Judgee,  2  Cb  19*,  ixriif  of  biunan  char- 
acter, N«h  7* ;  a  few  other  aunilar  instances  might  be  giren ; 
ix<i»itm  is  used  tor  npD{«  at  b  II*  to  deaoribe  an  attribute  of  tha 
Messianic  king.  It  nuk7  be  further  noted  here  that  rim  la 
only  once  used  to  render  nc^  with  reference  to  Ood,  and  there 
only  in  the  phrase  i>  rim  (JsrSl(82)<i>  v^rfxatPrliXretarB, 
according  to  LXX,  to 


The  idea  of  '  faitlifulness '  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ver^  prominent  in  OT  in  connexion  with  tiie 
Divine  character,  and  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  by 
the  word  n)iQ$,  used  of  God,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  would  have  been  best  represented  by  rlorit  or 
irurrbs.  But  the  LXX  translators  seem  to  have  felt 
that  the  ordinary  associations  with  these  words 
were  too  purely  human.  dXii^eia  was  a  word  of 
larger  meaning,  and,  though  the  same  ideas  were 
not  connected  with  it  by  reason  of  its  derivation 
and  history,  it  conveyed,  even  according  to  classical 
usaxe, — though  especially,  of  course,  that  of  the 
philosophical  writers, — tne  notion,  not  simply  of 
agreement  between  speech  and  fact,  but  of  recuity. 
This  helped  to  make  the  word  serviceable  as  a  ren- 
dering alike  of  njto^t  and  of  n}^.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  contexts  into  which  it  was  brought  could 
not  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon  its  signification. 
Its  former  use  could  scarcely  make  intelligible  such 
expressions,  for  instance,  as  ^{aro<rW\Xru>  d\i)0«ar 
(Ps  42(43)»  65  (67)»),  or  «-o«Ir  dXiJ^wo*  (said  of  God 
Gn  47"  ete.,  and  of  men  Jos  2"  etc.).  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  translators  either 
intended,  or  wouM  have  been  able,  to  transfer  to 
iXilBeta  all  the  associations  of  the  original  words. 
But  it  acquired  a  connotation  which  was  partly 
the  result  of  its  classical  usage — for  on  this  side, 
also,  the  biblical  use  received  enrichment — partlv 
of  the  Hebrew  words  for  which  it  now  stooo. 
Lastly,  the  occurrence  of  4  ^ii'«<a  repeatedly  in 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  in  remarkable  sayings,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  met  with  two  or 
tliree  times  in  the  Sapiential  books  of  the  Canon, 
for  the  sum  of  true  Imowledge,  or  Divine  revela- 
tion, deserves  to  be  noticed.  E.g.  see  1  Es  S''  4**-  '\ 
Sir4»-«'. 

The  use  of  UKrfi^  and  dXi}9wt  in  LXX  need  not 
detain  us ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  either  that 
calls  for  special  remark,  with  the  exception  that 
once  the  former  is  applied  as  an  epithet  of  a  man. 
But  the  use  of  iXrfiu>6t  must  be  examined.  The 
effect  of  the  termination  is  to  draw  attention, 
as  it  were,  to  the  presence  of  the  quality  denoted 
by  the  root,  in  that  to  which  the  epithet  is  applied. 
Sometimes  i^r^u/bt  does  not  practically  imply  more 
than  dXqtfiit  with  a  certain  amount  of  emphasis  on 
it,  «.jf.  8  (I)  K  10*.  But  in  other  places  dXt/tfivit 
signifies  in  a  more  specific  manner  that  the  thing 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  or  that  it  really  corre- 
sponds to  the  idea  of  the  name  given  to  it.  This 
seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  word  at  2  Ch  16*—'  for 
a  long  while  there  was  in  Israel  no  God  who  was 
(mly  saoh.'   Bat  this  sense  is  not  oominoD  in 


LXX.  Again,  it  expresses  the  notion  of  trust- 
worthiness as  an  attribute  of  persons,  or  of  their 
habitual  words  and  deeds.  Evidently,  this  imports 
something  deeper  than  simply  the  truth  of  a 
particular  saying  or  report  can.  This  appears  to 
oe  the  commonest  meanmg  in  the  LXX,  ana  we  can 
trace  in  this  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  (e.g.  Psl8 
( 19) »  85  (86) »,  Is  69«,  Jer  2").  In  Zee  8»— itXij«ii»er<i« 
4  'ItfovaiMiit,  riXit  4  i><rfiurii — ^there  is  not  specially 
the  idea  of  trustworthiness,  but  it  is  asserted  VtaX 
the  character  of  Jerusalem  should  be  that  of  a  city 
full  of  truth. 

ii  The  New  Testament.— In  NT  the  concep- 
tion of '  truth,'  while  it  retains  traces  of  its  previous 
biblical  history,  is  greatly  enlarged  and  deepened, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
It  will  oe  most  convenient  and  instructive  to 
examine  the  idea  separately,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  different  writers  or  groups  of  writings.  The 
Synoptics  and  Acts  wm  form  one  such  group, 
wnich  will  not  detain  us  long.  Next,  we  will  take 
the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul.  Epistles  other  than  those  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  may  most  suitably  be  con- 
sidered immediately  after  those  of  St.  Paul,  aa 
their  usage  resembles  his,  on  the  whole,  most 
nearly.  Lastly,  we  will  take  the  Johannine  writ- 
ings ;  the  idea  of  truth  in  these,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Epp.,  has  im- 
portant elements  in  common  with  that  in  St.  Panl, 
out  there  are  also  significant  traits  characteristic 
of  each  writer. 

L  Si/noptiei  and  .lets.— The  few  instance*  of  the  oooorrenoa 
of  iXiHuti  and  Its  oongenen  hare  little  that  Is  distinctive  abonk 
them.  It  will  suffice  to  notice  (a)  the  use  of  <U«Mi  to  dcecribe 
character,  not  simply  speech  or  doctrine,  Mt  221* -Mk  izii; 
(6)  ir-  ix^ilM  and  iAeWc  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  (Lk  tvo" 
where  it  may  be  compared  with  His  use  of  'A/tni,  and  Is 
probably  a  Oreek  equivalent  tor  Uiat  word,  %nd  doubtless  la 
Intended  to  convey  toe  same  earnestness  of  asseveration ;  (e)  n 
iXttkrir,  of  the  true  riches  (Lk  IS^),  where  we  cannot  but  be 
reminded  of  the  use  of  lUnfttit  in  regard  to  the  true  bread,  light, 
etc.,  in  the  Fourth  Oospel,  which  must  be  oonsidered  presently. 

We  do  not  And  in  this  group  of  writings  any  example*  of  nrrk 
used  of  Ood  or  Ohrist,  or  of  rimt  aa  a  Divine  attribute. 

2.  Bvp.  <^f3t.  PauL—l.  There  are  two  passages  (Bo  S*  ICS)  ia 
which  rignltls*  th*  Divine  charaoteriatic  of  JUtlity,  ]uak 

aan^ftand  n)»)}solr*quently  dolnOI.  In  th*  oootext  of  th* 
former  place,  w.l-T,  r/rrw  a*  an  attribute  of  Ood,  and  th* 
contrast  between  it  aiid  human  Inrrlu  slioakl  b*  observed, 
also  tliat  between  ilnnBit  and  ^m/rrit,  ^4*m  and  -ifiiritm,  and 
that  whioh  Is  implied  between  ixMua  and  ituum.  At  th* 
same  tim*  there  is  ground  tot  Oiemer*!  remarli,  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  axMiw  for  rlrm  aa  the  atiument  proceeds,  slwm 
tliat  ix.il.  Is  the  word  of  larger  meaning. 

mrvM  ia  strikingly  used  by  8L  Paul  as  an  epitliet  o(  Ood  in 
conneziott  with  the  thought  of  tin  new  pledgee  which  Ood  lis* 
given  in  Ohrist  and  through  the  mouth  of  His  servants  and  th* 
work  of  the  Spirit.  See  e*p.  I  Oo  1»,  1  Th  S»«,  also  (where  the 
reference  may  be  more  general^  1  Ck)  lOU,  2  Th  S*,  2  Ti  21*.  The 
same  quality  of  fldelity  and  trustworthiness  is  attributed,  it 
woukl  seem,  to  Christ  at  2  Oo  ll",  where  the  apostle  claims 
thai  this  ix^t.  Xfimi  is  reHeoted  in  himself,  Christ^  servant. 
Cr.  also  Bo  91,  and  consider  as  illustrating  the  thoogfat  2  Oo 
lis-w.  At  Eph  4>i  Mttait  irm  ^4liia  i>  'Ian*  liaa  a  soiaa- 
wliat  ditferent  force  (eee  below). 

U.  But  far  more  commonly  ixHim,  generally  with  the  dcf.  ail 
prefixed,  denote*  not  a  quality  of  a  person.  Divine  or  human, 
but  a  body  of  doctrine,  though  it  is  always  the  ascertained 
will  of  Ood  which  is  so  designated.  In  Bo  li*-"  2^><>  it  relen 
to  Divine  truth.  Imparted  to  man  through  reason  and  oonsclenc* 
and  the  htws of  nature,  aa  well  as  in  amore specific  manner  to  tb* 
Jews.  But  tar  more  often  St.  Paul  describe*  thereby  the  Divin* 
revelation  in  Christ,  the  substance  ot  the  apoatoUo  message,  th* 
gospel.  See  e*p.  Eph  V*,  where  'the  word  of  the  trutli'  Is 
placed  In  apportion  with  'the  E0*p4  ot  your  sslvatlon.'  Sse 
alsolTiSl*^Ti2i*'l*8)4<,Titil<,inaUwhich  plaos*  'th* 
truth '  is  plainly  contemplated  as  in  some  sense  formulated.  It 
is  to  be  believed  (2  Th  20'  1*),  known  a  Ti  2«  «>,  I TI  2*,  Tit  lli 
loved  CI  Th  2><0.  On  comparing  the**  passages  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  i  ix^.  T.  limry.  (Oal  2*- 14,  Ool  !•) likewise  means  no* 
the  truthfulness  ot  the  gonwl,  bat  *  that  truth  wbkib  is  set  forth 
in  the  gospel.'  At2  0o«iU*  also 'the  truth' seem*  to  hav* 
the  same  meaning. 

In  several  passsge*  where  tb*  def.  art  is  omitted,  this  same 
object  appeal*  to  be  Intended,  and  the  pnrpcaaot  theciniaion 
is  only  to  lay  special  strees  upon  it*  oharanter  a*  truth  (2  Co  g>, 
Oalff',  2Th21*,lT12«,  2Ti2»S»).  At  1  Tl  2T  also— Mir«.A<» 
M>»  i>  wimi  •«!  >UiiDi.'a— the  wlrrn  and  the  mXilmt  stem  each 
to  be  the  subject-matter  of  St,  Paul's  teaching  presented  under 
two  different  aspect*.  So,  again,  at  Spkx  ««i  there  Is  plainly  a 
taterenoe  to  knowledge  that  has  been  Imparted  In  the  word* 
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*  Ta  did  not  ao  leun  Christ  if  ao  be  tb»t  ye  beard  bim,  and 
wen  teneht  in  bim,  even  aa  troth  ia  In  Jesua.'  But  the  moral 
obukotenstic*  ud  oontenta  and  effects  of  tbe  doctrine  appear 
clearly  from  the  context.  St.  Paul  declares  that  the  true 
reception  of  it  must  render  it  impossibie  for  them  to  practise 
sins  that  were  common  among  the  Gentiles.  And  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  old  man  as,  on  the  other  liand,  *  waxing  cotmpt 
after  the  lusts  ot  deoeiC  while  truth  is  one  ot  tbe  determining 
princi^es  ot  the  whole  nature  ot  the  new  man :  '  After  God '  he 
'  hath  Deen  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth.' 

The  ethical  qualities  of  'the  troth'  may  be  not  less  forcibly 
illustrated  from  some  of  the  passaires  enumerated  above  in 
which  the  def.  art.  is  used.  *  Ine  troth  *  conimenda  itself  not 
merely  to  the  Inteliect  but  to  the  conscience  of  man,  by  what  it 
Is  ^  Co  ^  The  principle  that  is  most  directly  sdveise  to  It 
Is  itimlu  (Bo  2  Th  2i<t  U),  the  rery  same  that  is  contrasted 
with  iautfrin  as  an  attribute  ot  God  (Ko  t>).  The  strength  ot 
tbe  apoetfe  and  his  fellow-workers  lies  solely  in  the  power  which 
is  inherent  in  that  which  they  teach  by  virtue  ot  its  nature 
(2  Co  isn,  and  the  sense  ot  this  lays  them  under  the  obligation 
to^lgnctlse  tbe  utmost  sincerity  In  word  and  deed  (S0o4* 

UL  As  might  be  expected  from  what  we  have  already  seen, 
8t  Paul  shows  a  high  sense  ot  the  value  ot  truth  as  an  ordinary 
human  virtue  (1  Co  6a,  Z  Co  7i«      Eph  4>>  B>  6M,  1  Ti 

It.  iMkrii  occur*  but  once  In  the  Epp.  ot  St.  Paul,  at  1  Tta  1*. 
a*  an  spithet  of  God.  It  marks  out  the  God  who  is  really  God 
in  contrast  with  false  gods.  (Ct.  in  LXX  £  Ch  U>  and  la  66"). 

S.  Epitla  other  than  Oum  >>/  St.  Paul  and  8t  Jolm,— 
•AxituM  oocors  7  tbnes  in  this  groop  (He  Iff,  Ja  lU  (M  gl*,  i  p 
1»,  2P  111  V),  and  appear*  hi  every  Inatanoe  to  mean,  In  S IL 
above,  the  doctrine  aelivered  by  tbe  apoatle*  of  Ohriat.  Several 
ot  the  aame  characteriatica  of  thia '  truth '  might  be  illustmted 
from  them.  The  Divine  attribute  of 'faithfolnesa' la  aaaerted  in 
1P4U,  notonly,  aalnOT  or  aa  by  St.  Paul,  in  regard  to  those 
who  have  been  brought  bito  a  new  relation  to  God  'in  Christ,' 
but  still  more  largely  In  the  unique  and  remarkable  phrase 
rirrit  mrlmit. 

Before  we  peaa  on  we  muat  note  the  use  in  Ep.  to  Reb.  ot 
<lAii8i>M  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  archetype*  ot  tn*  tabernacle 
and  sanctuary  of  the  old  covenant  (8)  9^).  At  Ul»,  where  it  is 
applied  to  x^jfim,  Ita  force  may  be  expteaaed  Iqr  '  thoroughly 
true'  (ct.  Is  88*,  and  see  below  4  ill.). 

i.  Tkt  JoAtttrntn*  miHng$.—i.  'AxAtiia  Is  used  a  lew  Umea 
lor  a  aimple  quality  inherent  in  a  person  (Jn  ^v-^gM;  there 
doe*  not  aeem  to  be  any  other  clear  instance). 

U.  Heat  commonly  that  ia  signilled  by  It,  the  knowledge  ot 
which  la  ot  all  knowledge  the  most  neceaauy  tor  man,  and  which 
was  made  known  In  and  through  Christ  in  a  way  that  it  never 
had  been  before.  The  connexion  between  '  the  word '  that  Is 
taught  and  *  the  truth '  appears  8". »  and  17",  and  the  evangelist 
dedares  that '  the  truth  came  through  Jesus  C!hrist'  (I'T). 

A  portion  of  it  only  could  be  oommunlcated  by  Christ  to  His 
disciples  during  His  time  on  earUi,  because  they  were  un. 
prepared  to  receive  it.  And  it  can  never  be  fully  comprised  in 
any  formulas.  Nothing  could  show  this  more  clearly  than  its 
Identification  with  a  person— with  Chriat  Bimaelf  (Jn  W). 
Uoreover,  it  evidently  has  intimate  relations  with  tbe  Ideas  ot 

*  the  light '  and  '  the  life '  by  wliicb  He  is  also  deaotibed.  The 
manifestation  of  the  truth  givea  light ;  the  inward  appropria- 
tion of  it  brinpn  life.  After  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  visible 
presence  of  Chriat  it  was  to  be  the  oflloe  ot  tbe  other  Paraclete, 
who  was  promised,  to  teach  the  truth  (Jn  161^  He  la  called 
'the  Spirit  of  the  Truth'  (Jn  14"  IS"  18",  1  Jn  4"),  chiefly, 
pertiai»,  because  of  this  function  which  He  is  to  discharge,  but 
partiy  also,  it  may  be,  on  account  of  Its  very  nature ;  for  the 
apiritnal  ia  preeminently  the  true,  the  real  (ct.  Jn  4^1' «),  it  is 
even  said  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  Cluist,  that  He  is  '  the 
Truth '  a  Jn  6«>  Yet  His  relation  to  the  Tiruth  aa  Rvealed  in 
Chriat  ia  carefuily  defined  (Jn  ieu-i<). 

The  truth  haa  been  and  ia  commended  through  teatimony,— 
that  ot  the  Baptist  (Jn  5SS),  that  ot  Christ  Bhnselt  (8«>  im); 
and  the  testimony  is  believed  by  those  in  whom  there  is  a  rigiit 
moral  disposition  (t6.  ct.  also  SZ>X  The  function  of  the  Spirit, 
too,  is  described  as  'bearing  witness'  (1  Jn  S^X  His  witneaa 
must  be  primarily  inward,  to  tbe  human  spirit ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  He  sots  upon  each  individual  not  onW  directly, 
but  through  others,  and  through  tbe  whole  Body  of  Christ. 

If  a  certain  moral  aptitude  ia  a  oondition  tor  receiving  the 
truth,  so  also,  when  received,  it  haa  profound  moral  effecta.  It 
makes  tree  (Jn  8*^  Tbe  recognition  ot  the  teutb  and  oontonnity 
to  it  brings  man's  being  into  the  atatemeanttorit;  thediaoorda 
and  oontradlctiona  Involved  in  a  state  ot  dn  are  removed.  This 
freedom  is  described  from  another  point  of  view  as  holiness 
(17i»). 

In  1  John  the  truth  in  action  and  thought  and  character  la 
contrasted  with  viciousness  in  conduct  wid  hollow  aelf-oom- 
pUKenOT(l  Jn  I'-SsxgU).  Bat  even  in  such  passages  the  truth 
Ia  not  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  quality,  the  presence  or 
absenoe  ot  which  in  human  character*  may  be  noted.  Rather  it 
la  the  same  truth  which  is  elsewhere  regarded  as  an  object  of 
knowledge,  considered  here  in  its  practical  consequences.  Tbe 
unity  of  thought,  the  prevalence  of  the  same  dominant  ideas, 
throughout  the  Johannlne  Gospel  and  Epp.,  are  decisive  tor 
this  view.  And  indeed  w*  can  someUmea  mark  the  more 
abaoluta  and  the  more  concrete  meanings  ot  truth  paaaing,  as  It 
were,  tbe  one  faito  the  other,  as  in  1  Jn  2<,  where  it  is  bnpUed 
that  the  commandments  ot  (Arlat  tumlsh  the  norm  for  truth  ot 
Ufe.  Again,  where  w*  obaerve  simihuity  with  OT  language,— 
a*  In  Jn  114.  n  (gl  i^  joined  with  n;^  and  nfOfj  Pi  40ii  86>« 


etc..  In  LXX  iXttt  cA^f.),  and  rrttur  «^»  <U^w«*,  1  Jn  18  (cf. 
Neh  V*  etc.),— thou^  the  form  ot  expression  has  doubtless 
been  derived  thence,  other  considerations  must  also  be  Ixime  in 
mind  in  determining  the  meaning.  Indeed  in  the  former  of 
these  examples  the  substitution  (»r^P*(  tor  iAmt  employed  by 
LXX  should  warn  us  to  do  this,  as  CIremer  points  out. 

iii.  'AXvSnie,  wliich  occurs  but  6  times  in  the  remainderot  NT, 
is  common  in  the  Jotiannine  writings,  and  adds  materially  to 
the  prominence  of  the  idea  of  truth  in  them.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably used  sometimes  in  tbe  Gospel  and  F'irst  Ep.  to  signify  that 
a  thing  truly  oorreaponda  to  the  idea  of  tbe  name  given  to  it 
(Jn  t«  4S  e»>  ISi,  1  Jn  2<).  Some  writers  try  to  br&ig  all  the 
applications  ot  it  under  this  head.  Thus  Jn  V^—imw  iXntttie 
i  riiv^mt  ut— ia  explained  by  Bp.  Westcott  aa  ""^"'"g  'one 
who  completely  aatialea  the  conception  ot  a  aender  .  .  .  God  is 
described  aa  true,  not  merely  In  so  tar  asHegaveatruemessage, 
but  as  one  who  really  sent  a  messenger ;  a  real  Father,  as  it 
were,  sending  a  real  Son.'  (He  10^  iMbni  »e/i2;«— he  rendera 
*  a  heart  which  tnlflla  the  ideal  office  of  the  heart ').  But  such  a 
thought  seems  in  many  cases  too  tar-fetched.  In  {lartlcular, 
when  supplied  to  persons,  it  ia  more  natural  to  take  kJ^nn  to 
mean  '  full  of  the  quality  ot  ixituti.'  Where  it  is  an  epithet  ot 

3s.r<c  (Jn  8M)  or  of  /tafntlm  (.IV'),  It  is  a  litUe  more  dimcnlt  to 
ecide  between  the  two  viewa  ot  its  force,  diiefly  because  they  so 
nearly  approximate.  Judgment  or  testimony,  which  tulflls  the 
Idea  expressed  by  the  term,  muat  be  iudi^uent  or  testimony 
which  has  the  quality  of,  and  correaponda  with,  truth.  Yet  the 
latter  explanation  ia  to  be  preferred  aa  the  simpler.  Thia  aeema 
to  be  the  tone  of  the  word  in  all  tbelO  plaoee  in  which  it  occur* 
Inthe  ApooUyp*e(87.i«Sii>163  1S7 19!>'«^11  2ib  i!2e),inwhiohitia 
generally  combinea  with  other  adjectives — myttt,  hlmtuH,  mwrit 
— and  used  to  descrilM  God  or  Christ,  or  the  Divine  ways, 
worda,  Judgment*.  'AAsA>i<ln  this  use  of  the  woiddilteratrom 
CMTM  only  in  having  a  somewhat  larger  meaning.  On  th* 
other  hand,  at  I  Jn  1^,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  verse, 
•7vw  Writ  i  ki^rfitiU  But,  *  the  true  God,'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  at  1  Th  1>  (see  above,  2  iv.),  viz.  aa  distbiguished  from  false 
gods ;  and  thia  may  therefore  be  the  meaning  ot  aXsAw  in  th* 
two  preceding  caaea  in  tbe  aame  veiae,  though  tbe  other  ahada 
of  meaning  would  ae*m  natural,  eapedally  In  tb*  aaoond  of 
them. 

Whereas,  then,  in  OT  '  truth '  is  mainly  thought 
of  as  a  quality  inherent  in  God  or  in  men,  especi- 
ally the  quality  of  steadfastness  or  fidelity,  it  is 
used  commonly  in  NT  in  a  more  detached  and 
larger  sense  for  tbe  real,  that  which  indeed  is,  and 
which  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  mind  of  man 
to  occupy  itself  with  and  to  apprehend.  At  tbe 
same  time,  this  'truth'  does  not  appeal  solely  to 
the  intellect.  That  it  may  be  received,  the  moral 
dispositions  of  men  must  correspond  with  it ;  and 
its  reception  will  further  take  effect  upon  char- 
acter. In  conforming  himself  to  it  in  his  life  lies 
man's  only  security  for  well-being.  The  associa- 
tions which  the  word  had  acquired  through  OT 
usage  helped  to  secure  for  the  conception  those 
elements  to  which  this  deep  moral  and  religious 
significance  is  due. 

It  appears,  further,  that  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  its  fulness  has  been  rendered  possible  only 
through  Divine  revelation.  The  idea  of  revelation 
was  no  new  one ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance, not  only  that  the  contents  of  revelation 
sliould  have  been  greatly  extended,  but  that  what 
before  was  known  simply  as  the  Will  of  God,  oi 
as  Torah  (Instruction),  should  now  be  called  by 
the  name  which  denote!  agreement  between  state- 
ment and  fact  in  common  matters,  or  between  a 
mental  image  and  an  external  object,  the  opposite 
of  illusion.  Fancy,  or  mere  opinion.  We  have  seen 
the  beginnings  of  such  a  use  of  the  term  in  a  few 
instances  in  the  later  books  of  OT  and  in  the 
Apocrypha,  and  Greek  modes  of  thought  may  in 
a  measure  have  facilitated  it.  The  significance  of 
the  usage  in  NT  lies  in  the  actual  application  of  it 
to  the  Christian  revelation  and  in  its  frequency. 
Finally,  after  the  idea  has  been  abstracted  and 
made  comprehensive,  it  is  once  again  connected 
with  persons.  The  source  of  it,  in  this  fuller 
meaning  of  the  term,  is  found  in  the  Divine 
nature,  in  the  Father,  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Unless  we  impugn  the  historical  tmstworthi- 
ness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  presentation  of 
the  idea  of  truth  which  is  charaoteristic  of  NT 
begins  with  tbe  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  St. 
Paul,  however,  would  seem  to  have  acquired  hii 
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view  of  it  rather  from  the  effect  on  his  mind  of 
futh  in  Christ  than  directly  from  any  of  His 
sayings.  And  in  the  cane  of  St  John,  too,  it  was 
doubtless  the  impression  left  upon  him  by  the 
Person  of  the  Lord  which  led  him  to  perceive  the 
meaning  and  power  of  the  words  on  this  subject 
which  he  has  recorded.  They  and  their  fellow- 
believers  felt  that  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  character  and  counsel  of  God,  manifested 
in  the  Person  and  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  they  had  beien  permitted  to  grasp 
that  which  is  substantial  and  abiding,  and  to 
which  the  name  'the  true'  belongs  of  right,  in 
a  way  that  it  does  to  notiiing  dse.  But  a 
standard  of  reality  had  thus  also  been  furnished 
them,  of  which  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  that 
transparent  sincerity  of  temper  and  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  ordmary  trutlifniness  which  they 
show,  and  which  is  the  more  noteworthy  by 
reason  of  the  contrast  which  it  offers  with  the 
usual  tendencies  both  of  Oriental  and  of  Greek 
character. 

The  term  'the  truth,'  as  applied  to  Divine 
revelation,  has  in  later  generations  been  sometimes 
vulgarizea,  and  often  employed  with  too  little 
sense  of  its  ethical  associations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  study  of 
History  have  in  our  own  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  thoroughness  and  the  improved  methods  with 
which  they  have  been  pursued,  supplied  a  high 
ideal  of  intellectual  truth.  In  the  NT  attention  is 
undoubtedly  fixed  primarily  on  moral  and  spiritual 
truth,  whicn  in  large  de^n'ee  rests  upon  evidence 
that  is  specially  appropriate  to  it.  Yet  the  spirit 
of  the  NT  is  favourable  to  the  vigorous  and  tear- 
less application  to  religious  knowledge  of  the  same 
tests,  so  far  as  it  is  amenable  to  them,  as  to  other 
branches  of  knowledge ;  while  a  large  conception 
of  truth  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  whioh  must 
embrace  facts  of  every  order,  alike  those  which 
are  known  through  sensible  experience  and  that 
dee|)er  reality  in  which  even  these  most  have  tiieir 
ground. 

It  cannot  bat  be  interesting  to  those  whose 
mother-tongne  is  English  that  the  word  'truth' 
has  much  the  same  range  of  meaning  as  the  biblical 
terms  which  we  have  been  considering;  whereas 
in  German  die  Treue  has  been  kept  to  the  mean- 
ing of  constancy,  and  die  Wahrhett  denotes  agree- 
ment between  statement,  or  thought,  and  fact,  and 
in  the  Romance  languages  the  distinction  between 
fides  and  veriUu  is  maintained  in  the  words  derived 
from  them. 

LmEATUUL— H.  O.  HodeiMuin,  JMMiMiiIini,  L  ISSl ;  H.  H. 
Wendt, '  Der  Gebnmch  d.  Wftrter  ixitum,  iXiMf,  und  ikttuU 
<m  Neuen  TcaUmente,'  SK,  188S,  tin  Inhalt  d.  Lthn  Jm,  ISflO, 
p.  IMS. ;  Oremer,  ITAtfrtuM  d.  Saitft  GrdeitSt,  «.«.  IMS 
fWendt  appwn  to  the  present  writer  to  (oic«  OT  saaocUtioD* 
too  much  on  peieeges  o(  NT,  forgetting  the  powerful  new 
Infliienoes  that  were  at  work.  On  the  other  nud,  Cramer 
make*  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  ualogfies  of  elainical 
imge) ;  WeeUsotl,  Ooipel  nf  St.  John,  Introductloo,  p.  xUvfl. : 
ilort,  Tht  Way,  Os  Trutk,  and  t*«  XV*- 

TRTPHJBNA  (Tp«0aira).  — In  Ro  'l6"St.  Paul 
salutes  two  women,  TrvpliRna  and  Tryphosa,  'who 
labour  in  the  Lord.'  The  names  occur  in  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  Household,  CIL  vi.  4866,  D.  M.] 
VARIA  •  TRYPHOSA  |  PATRONA  •  ET J  M. 
EPPIV8  •  CLEMENS  I  :  5035  D.  M.  |  TRY- 
PHAENA  L VALERIA  •  TRYPHAENAJ  MATRI- 
B  M  P-  ET  I  VALERIVS  •  FVTIANVS  :  6343 
TELESPHORVS  •  ET  •  TRYPHAENA  and 
others. 

The  name  Trypheena  has  a  further  interest  in 
Christian  tradition  which  may  be  shortly  referred  to. 
In  the  AcU  of  Paul  and  Thecla  a  considerable  part  at 
PisidianAntioch  is  played  bv  a  wealthy  lady  who  is 
called '  the  queen  Tryphtena.  For  the  existence  of 
this  person  there  is  historical  authority.  A  coin  of 


Pontns  is  known  having  on  the  obverse  BAZIAE02 
nOAEMfiNOS,  on  the  reverse  BA2IA122H2  TPT*. 
AINH2.  This  TryphsBua  was  daughter  of  Polemon, 
king  of  part  of  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia,  wife  of  Cotyi 
king  of  Thrace,  and  mother  again  of  Polemon  king 
of  Pontus.  She  was  great-granddaughter  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  and  consequently  first  cousin  once  re> 
moved  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  belonged  to 
a  family  of  great  wealth  and  high  repute  m  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire  which  provided  tribu- 
tary kings  for  many  of  the  small  principalities 
there  existing.  We  know  that  her  son  Polemon 
became  a  Jew,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Try- 
phiena  may  have  belonged  to  tnat  dass  of  devout 
and  honourable  women  mentioned  in  Ac  13"  (see 
also  Hogarth,  Authority  and  Arekceology,  p.  391). 

LmaiTDaa  —  Ughtfoot,  PMtippim*,  p.  176 If.;  Band■]^ 
Headlam,  Romant,  p.  426 ;  A  tod  Outachmld,  KUim  Sdtriftm, 
iL  S(6;  Uommaen,  Bpp.  Bpif.  I  2700.,  iL  ZWS.;  Bamaj, 
Chunk  and  Ute  Roman  Bmptn,  p.  tat. 

A  C.  Hkadlam. 
TBTPHON  (T/Mi^).— An  officer  of  Alexander 
Balas,  who,  aiber  the  death  of  the  latter,  took 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrios  to 
put  forward  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Balas,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne  (1  Mac  11").  His  real  aim, 
however,  was  to  gain  the  crown  for  himself,  ana 
this  he  accomplished  after  he  had  murdered  in 
succession  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (12*''**)  and 
Antiochus  (13^"0.  His  rapacity  led  Simon  to 
appeal  to  Demetnns  (IS**).  The  latter  was  organ- 
izing an  expedition  against  Tryphon  when  he  was 
himself  made  prisoner  by  Arsaces  (14'-').  In  the 
end  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius, 
attacked  'Tryphon,  besieged  him  in  Dor,  and  pur- 
sued him  when  he  escaped  thence  to  Orthesia 
(15'»-»«- """).  Tryphon  was  finally  shut  up  in 
Apamea,  where  ne  committed  suicide  (Strabio,  p. 
668 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xia.  viL  2 ;  App.  Si/r.  68).  See, 
further,  art  MACCABEES ;  and  o£  SchOrar,  ffJP  V 
I  176,  246  ff 

TSTPHOBAr-See  Tbtfrsna. 

TUBUi  (Ssw  and  ;  LXX  e^X,  A  in  Eak  S9> 
OiBtp). — A  people  in  Asia  Minor,  always  (except 
in  Is  66"  [MT],  Ps  120°)  named  along  with 
Meshech.  Xagarde  {Ges.  Abhandl.  264)  identi- 
fied the  latter  with  the  Moschi,  and  Tubal  with 
the  Tibareni,  and  this  has  been  generally  accepted. 
The  Tibareni  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vii.  78),  and  are  known  to  have  dwelt  east  of  the 
Thermodon  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  the  Tabal  of  tlie 
Assyr.  inscriptions  (cf.  Scbrader,  KeUintchr.  m. 
Oeschichtsfortek.  I6b  ft,  K AT*  82ff.  [COT  L  64  ff. ] ; 
Del.  Parodies,  250  f.;  Halivy,  mff;  Ed.  Meyer, 
L  245).  In  Gn  10"  [P]  =  l  Ch  1»  Tubal  is  a  son  of 
Japheth  ;  in  Is  66"  [LXX]  Meshech  and  Tubal  are 
associated  with  Javan  as  distant  peoples ;  in  Ezk 
32**  they  appear  as  peoples  who  have  suffered 
severe  reverses ;  in  Ezk  27"  as  trading  with  Tyre 
in  slaves  and  vessels  of  copper  ;  in  Ezk  38"-  39'  as 
among  the  chief  allies  of  Goo.  In  Ps  120»  ('  Woe 
is  me  that  I  sojourn  with  Meshech  [LXX  oI>uh  in 
4)  rofMHKla  luw  itiaKi>6»9ri,  '  woe  is  me  that  my  sojourn 
is  prolonged,'  translatinif  70],  that  I  dwell  beside 
the  tents  of  Kedar'),  Meshech  and  Kedar  stand 
as  types  of  savage  peoples ;  as  we  say,  '  it  could 
not  oe  worse  among  Turks  and  heathen '  (Dohm, 
ad  he.). 

See,  farther,  next  artide.         J.  A  Sklbis. 

TUBJLL-CAIH  (HP  — One  of  the  sons  of 
Lauecr,  and  brother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Gn 
4"  [J].  The  MT  ('>n5i  n^nf  ^tr>|  1*9^),  which  is 
certainly  corrupt,  might  possibly  (althouch  ^h  In 
the  sense  of  '  cutting  instrument  is  a  diffienlty) 
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mean  'the  forger  of  every  entting  instrament  of 
copper  and  iron.'  It  ia  lucely,  however,  tliat 
was  originally  a  marginal  gloss  to  (Olshansen, 
Ball)  or  to  pp  (Holzmger,  Gnnkel),  and  that  the 
words  •?!{  tan  (cf.  w.*''")  have  dropped  out 
before  The  rendering  would  then  be  '  he  was 
the  father  of  all  such  as  forge  copper  and  iron.' 
The  LXX  {QifitK'  xal  tjr  v^tvpOKbrttiXciKKtiit  yoXxoC 
KoX  al^Bov)  supports  the  view  of  Wellh.  IComp.' 
805),  which  has  found  general  acceptance,  that  the 
name  Ssut  alone  stood  in  the  original  text,  this 
Tubal  being  the  A«ro.«  eponymus  of  the  Tibarenian 
metal-workers  (cf.  Ezk  and  the  preceding 
art.),  and  that  nP>  ^be  generic  name  for  'smith/ 
was  afterwards  added.  The  double  name  Tubal- 
cain  would  thus  have  its  analogues  in  such  com- 
binations as  Jahweh  -  Elohim.  Against  Bndde's 
reconstruction  (Urgetehiehte,  137  f.)  of  the  text, 
which  makes  Lamech  instead  of  Tubal -cain  the 
subject  of  'xi  (Hh,  see  Dillm.  and  Holzinger,  ad 
loe.  Cheyne  (Eneydoj^ia  Biblica,  L  coL  62Sf.) 
•ugeests  that  Tubal  is  '  a  pale  form  of  the  god 
of  the  solar  fire,  GibU  or  Nusku,'  and  that  in 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Heb.  legend  he  was  the 
instructor  of  men  in  the  art  of  getting  fire. 

J.  A.  SELBIBi 

TUBUlB,  TUBIENL-See  Tob. 

TORPEMTINE  TREE.— Only  Sir  24>*  AV  (B 

TtpiuirBot,  KA  TtpiBwdat)  'As  the  turpentine  tl«e 

eKv  ■  terebinth ']  I  [«c.  Wisdom]  stretched  out  my 
ranches.'  The  Syr.  has  mjb-iti-i  rhododaphne,  Le, 
the  oleander,  wbicn  appears  to  be  an  unfortunate 
guess  of  the  translator,  who  did  not  understand 
the  Heb.  n^D  (?) ;  so  Ryssel  in  Kautzsoh's  Apokr. 
ad  Ice  See,  farther,  art  Tkbbbinth. 

TUBTLE.  TURTLB  DOTS  Cta  Mr,  r/tirytSr, 
turtw). — ^Tne  Latin  name  of  this  bird  is  a  re- 
duplication of  the  Heb.,  and  both  refer  to  its  well- 
known  note.  There  are  three  species  in  Palestine 
and  Syria,  Turtiur  auritus,  L.,  the  true  turtle  dove, 
T.  ritoriuif  L.,  the  collared  turtle  dove,  and  T. 
Setugtilennt,  L.,  the  Egyptian  turtle  dove.  The 
oollured  species  is  the  largest,  reaching  13  in.  in 
length,  and  is  found  principally  about  the  Dead  Sea 
and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  It  is  an  Indian  species. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  narrow  black  collar 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  palm  or  Egyptian 
turtle  dove  is  smaller,  being  about  10  in.  long.  It 
is  more  widely  distributed  than  the  last  species, 
but  not  as  much  so  as  the  following.  It  also  has  a 
black  collar.  It  nests  by  preference  in  palm  trees, 
whence  one  of  its  names.  The  common  turtle 
dove  is  not  only  general  in  distribution,  but  very 
abundant.  It  is  about  12  in.  long,  and  has  3 
oblique  coloured  bands  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 
The  Scripture  references  in  the  older  books  are  to 
the  bird  as  a  substitute  for  the  pigeon  in  sacrifice 
(Gn  16»,  Lv  5»  etc.,  Nu  6" ;  cf.  Lk  2").  The 

Slaintive  note  and  unresisting  habits  of  the  turtle 
ove  are  probably  the  characteristics  alluded  to 
by  a  psalmist,  when  he  pleads  that  the  gentle 
turtle  dove  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  wicked  (Ps  74").  Its  voice  is  the  harbinger 
of  spring  (Ca  2").  Its  migrations  are  also  alluded 
to  (Jer  S').  The  above  references  would  apply 
equally  to  any  or  all  of  the  species.  The  palm 
turtle  could  have  been  used  for  sacrifice  in  the 
wUdemess ;  the  collared  turtle  would  have  served 
in  the  plains  of  Moab ;  while  the  common  turtle 
would  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  "The 
common  Arab,  name  for  the  turtle  dove  is  ttrghuU. 
It  is  also  called  fulful,  dubH,  and  f&khit.  There 
is  the  usual  uncertainty  to  the  specific  value  of 
these  names.  G.  E.  Post. 

TUTOR.— Gal  4*  only,  'The  heir  .  .  .  k  nnder 


tutors  and  guardians,'  %.»,  as  RV, '  nnder  guaidiana 
and  stewaras,'  Gr.  inch  twnpbrmt  koI  oUardfum  (of. 
Lightfoot,  ad  loc).   In  its  oldest  use  '  tutor '  (Old 
Fr.  tuteur;  Lat.  tutor  a  protector,  from  tutor 
to  protect)  means  protector  or  guardian.  Thus 
Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  1 — 
'  I'll  lutT«  mine  own  power  hen. 
Vine  own  aothorlty ;  I  need  no  tator.' 
The  word  still  has  this  sense  in  Soots  law :  Free- 
man, Norman  Conquest,  v.  252,  '  The  guardian — 
the  tutor  in  Scottish  phrase — of  the  orphans  and 
their  land.'   Cf.  Knox,  hist.  423,  '  Now  when  we 
are  at  our  full  matnritie,  shall  we  be  Inxinght  back 
to  the  state  of  Puinls,  and  bee  put  under  Tutory  T ' 

TWELVE.— See  Number,  voL  iii.  p.  663*. 


TWIN  BROTHERS. 


DlOSCDSI. 


Tremens  Cluxudt),  dassed  with  Trophimns 
'Ao-uuvt,  i.e.  natives  of  Asia  (Ac  20*).  lliey  were^ 
with  other  disciples,  St.  Paul's  oompanions  in 
travel  from  Macedonia  as  far  as  to  Asia,  and 
preceded  him  to  Troas.  Tychicns  is  mentioned 
four  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  Eph 
6^- "  St.  Paul  says,  '  That  ye  also  may  know  my 
afiairs  and  how  I  ao,  Tychicus,  the  beloved  brother 
and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  shall  make 
known  to  you  all  things :  whom  I  have  sent  unto 
you  for  this  very  purpose,  that  ye  may  know  our 
state,  and  that  he  may  comfort  your  hearts.'  He 
was  therefore  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  its  destina- 
tion, whatever  that  may  have  been.  Tychicus 
had  the  same  charge  entrusted  to  him  by  St.  Paul, 
a  prisoner  at  Home,  in  cairyinc  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (4'-  ■),  where  he  is  called,  in  addition  to 
the  titles  given  above,  St.  Paul's  '  fellow-servant  in 
the  Lord.*^  From  2  Ti  41*  it  appears  that  Tychicus 
was  sent  on  a  second  occasion  to  Epheeus,  mostprob- 
ably  after  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
At  this  time  his  old  companion  Trophimns  was 
close  by  '  at  Miletus  sick '  (2  Ti  4«>).  St.  Paul  also 
speaks  of  sending  Tychicus  or  Artemas  to  Titus 
(Tit  9*)  to  Crete,  and  says  HbsA  when  he  does, 
Titus  is  to  '  give  diligence  to  come  unto  him  to 
Nicopolis.'  *  He  may  have  been  the  other  disciple 
(2  Co  8")  with  Tro|)himus  (see  Trophimus)  who 
carried  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from 
Ephesus  to  Corinth.  One  tradition  makes  Tychicns 
binliop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.  In  the  Greek 
lienology  (Dec.  9)  he  is  said  to  have  beem  bishop 
of  Colophon  after  Sosthenes,  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  Christian  faith. 

H.  A.  Rbdpath. 

TTRANNUS  {Hpiarot)  is  mentioned  only  in  Ac 
19*.  When  St.  Paul,  after  spending  three  months 
in  addressing  himself  to  the  Jews  of  Ephesus, 
using  the  synagogue  for  his  place  of  preaching, 
found  them  determinedly  hostile,  he  withdrew  his 
adherents  from  the  synagogue  and  began  '  reason- 
ing daily  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus  (Kaf  imipew 
SioXeyintrn  A>  rj  (rxoXJ  Tvpinov).  The  passage  is 
enigmatical  in  its  extreme  brevity ;  but  it  may 
have  been  addressed  to  readers  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  than  we  are. 

The  word  ^0X4  rendered  'school'  in  AV  and 
RV,  means  leisure,  and  is  frequenUy  applied  to 
the  learned  leisure  of  the  contemplative  or  philo- 
sophic life  as  contrasted  with  the  life  of  politics  or 
business;  hence  it  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  written  treatises  produced  in  the  philosopher's 
cultured  leisure,  or  the  lessons  or  lectures  which  he 

fives  to  pupils  ;  and,  finally^  it  is  often  applied,  as 
ere,  to  the  place  or  building  or  room  m  wUcb 
such  lessons  were  given.  £>me  snch  locality, 
already  used  for  lecturing  or  teaching,  waa  pro- 

•This  WIS  pnftooB  to  ths  mttinr  <<  th*  kid  taUe»  tc 
Tbnothy. 
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eared  for  the  use  of  St.  Paul  when  the  synagogue 
ceased  to  be  suitable.  When  we  attempt  to  go 
beyond  this,  ■we  &nd  that  the  difticalties  are  many. 
The  very  rmdin^  is  uncertain  ;  and  the  difference 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  sense. 

(1)  The  reading  which  we  have  quoted  follows  the 
text  of  the  great  MSS  KAB  (supported  by  many 
secondary  authorities).  It  mi^ht  be  possible  that 
the  writer  should  designate  in  this  bare  way  a 
school  which  belonged  to  a  private  individual, 
Tyrannus,  otherwise  unmentioned  in  the  work,  and 
necessarily  obscure  to  all  except  his  own  contem- 
poraries in  Ephesus.  A  case  which  presents  a 
remarkable  analogy  occurs  ia  Juvenal,  vii.  40, 
where  a  rich  patron  puts  at  th«  disposal  of  his 
humble  poet-fnend  '  the  house  of  Macule'  {Macu- 
Ionia  ceaet),*  a  disused  house  in  •  remote  part  of 
Rome,  which  for  some  reason  was  familiar  to  the 
Roman  public  whom  Juvenal  addressed.  But  the 
illustration  proves  that  this  meaning  cannot  be 
accepted  in  Ac  19*.  There  is  not  uie  remotest 
probability  that  the  writer  of  Acts  was  addressing 
an  Ephesian  audience,  to  whom  'the  school  of 
Tyrannus,'  an  obscure  place  belonging  to  a  private 
person,  was  familiar.  The  only  other  possible 
mterpretation  of  this  text  is  that  'the  school  of 
Tyrannus '  was  a  public  building  in  Ephesus,  which 
could  thus  be  described  by  its  stereotyped  name.t 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  understaiid  that  St. 
Paul,  as  a  teacher  of  a  new  philosophy,  lectured 
publicly  in  this  building.  It  is  well  known  that 
philosophical  teachers  commonly  gave  lectures  or 
held  discussions  in  this  public  fashion  in  buildings 
or  localities  freely  open  to  the  whole  population, 
as  Socrates  and  St.  Paul  held  disputations  in  the 
Athenian  agora,  as  the  Stoics  lectured  in  the  Stoa 
Poekile  and  the  Academics  in  the  Academy.  The 
custom  is  in  keeping  with  the  extreme  openness 
and  publicity  of  hfe  in  Greece  or  Italy,  which  was 
inch  that  a  schoolmaster  is  represented  in  a 
Pompeian  wallj>ainting  as  holding  classes  in  the 
open  forum.  Habitual  use  of  a  public  building 
could  hardly  be  made  except  with  permission 
granted  by  the  eity  or  the  magistrate  charged 
with  surreillanoe  of  the  building  (probably  the 
agoranomot,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  cedilis). 
Now,  although  St.  Paul  was  evidentlj  re{^trded 
not  unkindly  by  magistrates  and  leadmg  men  in 
Ephesus  (cf.  Ao  IQ"-*),  yet  it  would  be  surprising 
that  he  should  be  accorded  such  formal  public 
recognition ;  and  it  seems  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  general  character  of  Pauline  teaching 
that  he  should  have  accepted  such  a  position,  for 
recognition  by  a  public  official  or  body  implies 
some  submission  to  conditions  and  sacrifice  of 
freedom.  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders  is  far  from  suggesting  any  such  legalized 
method  of  address  during  the  period  of  his  Ephe- 
sian ministry  ( Ao  20>»*).  Hence  the  almost  unani- 
moos  opinion  of  scholars  has  rightly  rejected  the 
view  that  Tyrannus'  school  was  a  public  building. 
Yet  it  seems  neces.<iaty  in  that  case  also  to  reject 
the  reading  of  KAB,  etc.  (adopted  in  RV),  and 
return  to  the  text  of  'Western'  type  which  ap- 
pears in  AV. 

(2)  This  text  in  ita  various  forms  differs  only 
by  adding  a  word  or  words  after  the  reading  of 
MAB,  etc.;  The  common  reading  adds  rwit  after 

*  Thia  it  the  HS8  rawUnc.  Umoj  editon  (oUow  the  schollut, 
iriio  evidentlr  had  moeufoacu. 

t  The  origu  o(  the  neme  would  o(  coane  be  obeeore  to  iii, 
on  thif  view :  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  Oieek  city  life  If 
TjTuinns  WM  the  donor,  who  built  the  mAsIb  aitd  nreeented  it 
to  the  dty. 

S  BiMe  in  his  edition  of  the  Western  (Bomen)  Ttxt,  Leipzig 
1888,  preten  the  reeding  ri  mg  ^4Wi,  following  D:  his 
reeaon  is  periupc  thftt  tiua  Is  characteriaticallT  Attic.  Be  aim 
■tnngely  deniea  that  the  Western  reading  contained  nw 
(though  be  accepted  this  In  hia  earlier  edittonX  ia  apite  of  the 
•trong  MMMUiu  of  Weatem  authotities  for  it. 


Tuodrrov:  an  exclusively  and  characteristically 
Western  reading  adds  also  dri  Cipax  ■wiiump  tm 
SeKdrtit.  '  The  school  of  a  certain  Tyrannus'  must 
be  a  private,  not  a  public,  building  or  place ; 
Tyrannus  was  either  a  teacher  who  ordinarily 
used  it,  or  the  private  owner  who  granted  the 
use  of  it  whether  for  hire  or  free.  In  the  latter 
case  the  situation  would  be  similar  to  that  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  Juvenal,  according  to 
the  reading  of  the  scholiast  and  many  editors: 
the  patron  grants  to  his  literary  friend  the  use  of 
a  poor  old  house  belonging  to  himself.  A  certain 
individual  named  Tyrannus  might  on  this  inter- 
pretation have  pemutted  St.  Paul  to  use  or  to  hire 
a  tehola  which  belonged  to  him :  rvif  expluns  and 
apologizes  for  the  mention  of  an  unknown  person, 
'rhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  goodwill  to  St.  Paul 
must  have  been  entertained  oy  the  person  who 
allowed  him  the  use  of  thia  school.  Even  if  he 
hired  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  actively  hostile 
owner  would  have  let  it  to  him. 

But  the  Bezan  addition  'from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  hour'  strongly  favours  the  interpretation 
that  Tyrannus  was  a  teacher  or  philosopiier,  who 
also  used  the  tehola.  It  was  then  obviously  neces- 
sary to  make  some  arrangement  as  to  hours : 
Tyrannus  continued  to  use  the  schola  dnriug  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,  while  St.  Paul  used  it  from 
onenonr  before  noon  till  two  hours  before  sunset. 
This  partition  of  the  day  is  an  interesting  point, 
and  true  to  ancient  life.  The  customary  time  for 
teaching  in  Grteco- Roman  life  began  very  early, 
probably  soon  after  sunrise.  Juvenal  in  his  usual 
exaggerating  way  describes  the  teacher  as  already 
in  school  at  work  before  sunrise  by  artificial  light 
(vii.  222) :  *  and  it  is  established  by  many  passa^ 
that  the  fifth  hour  was  the  usual  time  for  stoppmg 
all  work  and  business  (Martial,  iv.  8.  3,  pranaium 
being  eaten  between  the  fifth  hour  and  noon). 
Thus  the  school  would  be  vacated  by  Tyrannus  at 
the  fifth  hour,  and  was  then  at  the  disposal  of  St. 
Paul  till  the  tenth. 

The  full  Western  text  establishea  the  meaning 
of  an  otherwise  very  obscure  passage,  and  gives  a 
natural  and  satisfactory  sense.  The  shortest  text 
implies  a  sense  that  is  either  un-Lnkan  or  im- 
probable. There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Western 
addition  should  be  made,  while  there  was  con- 
siderable temptation  to  allow  the  words  of  the 
Western  text  to  drop  out,  as  they  seemed  quite 
unimportant  to  3rd  cent,  students.  These  con- 
siderations make  it  probable  that  the  full  Western 
reading  is  the  true  Lukan  text,  and  that  part  of 
the  true  text  was  lost  from  many  authorities.  We 
cannot  think  that  both  the  long  and  the  short  read- 
ings are  original  Lukan  (as  Blass  and  others  hold). 

The  poesibiUt;  that  Tjrrannoa  may  have  been  a  Jew  has  been 
tarounibly  regarded  by  some  acbolan.  But  this  seems  dis- 
tinctly improbable.  II  Tyrannus  was  an  nnconrerted  Jew,  be 
would  hare  almost  certainly  been  untkrourable,  it  not  actively 
hostile,  to  Paul ;  and  he  would  have  been  meet  onlikely  to 
facilitate  the  apostle's  work,  espedally  as  by  doing  so  he  would 
have  incurred  the  strong  dislike  of  his  own  people.  The 
sequence  cf  thought  in  the  verse,  *  he  separated  the  disciples 
(I'.s.  from  the  Jews),  speaking  daily  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,' 
seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  view  that  TyiMinus  was  a 
Jew.  Moreover,  the  way  in  which  'a  certain  Tyronnne'  is 
mentioned  would  hardly  suggest  that  he  was  a  convert.  But  it 
is  an  error  on  the  part  of  some  writers  to  urge  the  Greek  name 
as  any  argument  against  the  theoiy  that  tyrannus  was  a  Jew. 
The  Jews  of  the  great  dties  of  Asia  Minor  had  become  very 
strongly  Orecixed,  and  Greek  names  wef*  in  ordinoiy  see 
among  them. 

Further,  Knowling  points  out  that  the  doily  meetinKS  in  tbt 
lehola  Imply  that  St.  Paul  made  his  adherents  separata  •vaa 
from  the  synagogue  services  of  the  Sabbath.  It  seems  is- 
possible  that  a  Jew  oonM  have  aided  In  such  a  purpose. 

The  name  is  given  in  D  as  Hvpeavlov  rait :  this  ia 
certainly  a  mere  corruption.   'The  name  Tyrannus 
is  common  in  inscriptions,  and  several  per  ons  at 
•So  also  Martial,  iz.<B. 
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the  name  are  mentioned  in  literary  anthoritiea ; 

but  Tyrannius  is  unknown.  The  form  tvpimm  is 
a  woman's  name  (neuter  diminutive),  like  Tupayrlt 
(falsely  accented,  CIG  3730).     W.  M.  Bausay. 

TYRE  (lis  [11  times  -its]  ?6r,  ».«.  'rock' ;  IMpoj ; 
Td  el-Amama  tablets  Zuru,  Zwrri ;  referred  to  by 
Jerome  as  2<i/>,  JUrpa,  4  tvpUw  wHKit ;  Arab.  S^^f)- 
— i  Situation.— The  modem  small  town  of  Tyre, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  once  celebrated  city,  lies 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  about 
equidistant  from  Zidon  and  Acra.  On  the  north 
the  sandy  coast-line  runs  up  to  the  headland  of 
Sarafend  (Sarepta),  and  on  the  south  the  view  is 
blocked  by  the  high  three-headed  promontory,  of 
which  the  middle  point  is  the  precipitous  Ladder 
of  Tyre  (Scala  Tyriorum).  The  ancient  island, 
with  its  half  mile  of  channel  between  it  and  the 
coast,  is  now  a  blunt  headland,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
existence  of  the  famous  mole,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  its  construction.  The  path- 
way of  60  yards  in  width,  along  which  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  rushed  to  the  attatik,  is  now  half  a 
mile  broad,  owing  to  the  drifting  up  of  the  sea 
sand  on  the  S.W.  side. 

It  was  from  the  island  that  the  town  received 
its  name.  The  Bock,  lying  off,  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  was 
the  special  feature  that  caught  the  eye,  both  on 
land  and  at  sea.  And  it  was  owing  to  the  accom- 
modation which  the  island  provided  for  shipping, 
and  the  protection  thus  atforded  to  its  inhabitants, 
that  Tyre  became  the  most  celebrated  maritime 
city  of  the  ancient  world.  At  these  entrances  of 
the  sea  Tyre  sat  like  a  pedlar  spreading  out  his 
wares  at  a  city  gate,  ana  became  '  the  merchant 
of  the  peoples  unto  many  isles'  (Ezk  27*).  The 
island  had  two  harbours,  one  on  the  north  side 
and  the  other  on  the  south,  formed  by  the  indenta- 
tion of  the  outline,  and  extended  by  breakwaters. 
These  harbours  were  called  the  ^idonian  and  Egyp- 
tian, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  west  gate  of 
Jerusalem  is  called  the  Jaffii  gate,  and  its  northern 
the  Damascus  gate.  The  part  of  the  town  that 
was  built  on  the  mainland  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  in  times  of  peace  the  inhabitants  cultivated 
the  neighbouring  gardens,  and  received  their  supply 
of  water  by  aqueduct  from  the  great  fountain  now 
called  Bas-el-'ain,  lying  several  miles  to  the  south. 
As  the  wealth  of  Tyre  increased,  and  the  danger 
of  military  invasion  became  chronic,  its  inhabitants 
would  come  to  regard  the  island  as  being  not 
merely  the  storehouse  of  their  merchandise,  and  a 
place  of  retreat  in  time  of  invasion,  but  as  the 
actual  city  of  Tyre.  Thus  the  city  on  the  shore, 
with  its  often-battered  walls  and  scattering  of 
peasant  houses  among  the  gardens  by  the  aque- 
duct, was  called  ^  stUu  Hiptt,  HiiKaiTvpot,  Pales- 
tyrut,  vetu»  Tyntt. 

Aooording  to  a  letter,  qnoted  by  Joeephua  (,AnL  Tin.  IL  7) 
H  having  been  written  by  king  Hiram  to  Holomon,  the  request 
for  payment  in  grain  i>  ba<ed  on  the  fact  that  Hiram's  people 
inhabited  an  island.  The  five  years'  siege  by  Sliabiuuieser  iv., 
and  that  of  thirteen  yean  by  Nebuchadneziar,  also  seem  to 
indicate  that  Xfn  oould  not  Iw  attaoked  in  tlie  ordinary  way. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  strength  and  splen- 
dour of  the  island  fortress,  except  that  on  a  calm 
day  one  may  look  from  a  boat,  and  see  in  the 
water  along  the  rocky  shore  great  blocks  of  the 
ancient  breakwater  and  tumbled  pillars  of  rose- 
coloured  granite. 

iL  Antiquity.— In  the  time  of  Joshua,  Tyre  is 
mentioned  as  being  a  fortilied  city,  and  its  char- 
acter as  a  stronghold  is  also  noted  in  2  S  24",  Is 
23",  Zeo  9*.  It  is  included  in  the  Ust  of  Phoenician 
towns  visited  by  thb  Egyptian  mohar  in  the  time 
of  Bamaes  U.   Herodotus  (iL  44)  states,  on  the 


authority  of  the  Tyrian  priests  of  Mel^arth,  that 
the  town  was  built  about  B.C.  2750.  Josephus,  on 
the  other  hand,  informs  us  {Ant.  VIII.  iii.  1)  that 
Tyre  was  founded  240  years  before  the  buildmg  of 
the  temple,  i.e,  about  B.C.  1217.  Isaiah  seems  to 
be  referring  to  a  well-known  claim  when  he  speaks 
of  the  city  'whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  days' 
(23').   Strabo  (XVL  iL  22)  caJla  it  dpxuordn}  tAXm 

liL  Belationship  of  Tyeb  and  Zidon.— Isaiah 
speaks  of  Tyre  as  the  '  daughter  o\  Zidon '  (23^^). 
With  this  agree  the  references  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  where  Zidon  represents  in  a  general  way 
everything  Phoenician.  Zidon  seems  to  have  been 
the  tirst  to  pass  from  being  a  fishing  village,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  the  undertaking  of  commercial 
transactions  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  From  this 
small  beginning,  her  ships  began  to  traffic  with 
Cyprus  and  northwards  among  the  Greek  islands. 
The  transference  of  maritime  power  from  i^idon  to 
Tyre  was  owing,  according  to  one  account  (Justin, 
18.  3),  to  an  attack  by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon 
upon  Zidon  by  way  of  punishing  that  city  for 
having  seized  Dor.  Possibly,  a  number  of  the 
Zidonian  merchants  transferred  their  connexion  to 
I'yre  as  being  more  convenient  for  the  trade  with 
the  south-east  of  the  Mediterranean.  Isaiah  refers 
to  Tyre  as  having  been  replenished  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Zidon  (23').  While  l^idon  had  made  its 
name  familiar  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Tyre  put  a  bolder  spirit  into  its  mercan- 
tile enterprises,  and  steadily  advanced  in  wealth 
and  power  until  it  became  'the  mart  of  nations' 
(Is  23?).   See,  further,  under  ZlDON. 

iv.  Extent  and  Influence  of  Ttbian  Tbade. 
—  WhUe  Tyre  produced  certain  manufactured 
articles,  sucn  as  glass  work  and  the  crimson  and 
bluish-purple  dyes  obtained  from  the  shell-iish  *  of 
the  coast,  the  chief  cause  of  its  wealth  and  fame 
was  its  trade-carrying  pre-eminence.  Tyre  was 
the  great  sea-pedlar  of  the  ancient  world.  By 
their  charts  of  the  ocean  and  study  of  the 
stars,  along  with  carefully  guarded  records  as  to 
depths  and  distances,  wmia  and  currents,  the 
Tyrian  sailors  were  able  to  outstrip  all  competitors 
by  sailing  during  the  night,  and  keeping  their 
course  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  Also  by  land 
they  had  their  trading  stations  along  the  eastern 
caravan  routes  that  passed  to  the  N.£.  by  Aleppo 
and  Palmyra,  and  to  the  S.E.  into  Arabia.  From 
Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  all  the  paths  of 
merchandise  converged  towards  Tvre.  Their  ships, 
for  a  time  in  partnership  with  tnoee  of  Solomon, 
traded  in  the  Bed  Sea.  A  recent  oonjeoture  is  that 
Sofala  (with  the  prefix  «  dropped  and  the  I  restored 
to  r)  was  the  celebrated  Ophib,  with  its  traces 
of  Semitic  workmanship  in  the  neighbouring  gold 
mines.  The  Tyrians  rounded  the  continent  of 
Africa  in  their  vessels,  not  larger  than  a  modem 
herring-boat.  They  traded  on  the  Nile,  selling 
their  wares  and  laymg  in  wheat  and  linen  at  their 
station  at  Memphis.  They  had  their  ports  along 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  notably  at  Utioa  and 
Carthage,  the  latter  of  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Dido  of  romance.    In  the 

freat  Roman  epic  Virgil  must  give  hia  hero  a 
yriaa  steersman,  Paainurus  (possibly  Bdalo- 
nHhro, '  Baal  is  light ').  All  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  familiar  with  their  richly  freighted 

•  In  'the  boolc  of  the  Bolls,'  pp.  47,  48  (StudSa  atnaitiea. 
No.  viii.),  there  is  an  account,  which  the  writer  of  the  bool(  dis- 
misses with  contempt,  of  the  way  in  which  the  purple  dye  of  the 
Tyrian  murex  was  discovered.  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  to 
the  effect  that  a  shepherd  lad  one  day  noticed  his  dog  eating 
something  on  the  shore  near  Tyre,  and  observed  Uiat  the  doffi 
mouth  was  stained  with  bright  crimson  fluid.  With  the  OilenMl 
instinct  for  decoration  be  dipped  some  wool  in  the  bright  4y*t 
and  put  it  on  his  head  as  a  ccown.  Tlie  incident  liaving  I 
reported  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  tb*  dye  instantly  t 
important  artlol*  o(  c 
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Teesela.  Beyond  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar  they 
established  uades  and  other  stations  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Spain.  They  crossed  also  to  Cornwall, 
and  passed  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
as  Cape  Nun  and  the  Canaij  Islands.  Traces  of 
their  presence  snrvive,  especially  in  the  islands  of 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Saxdinio,  in  the  names  of  har- 
bours, in  excavated  relics,  and  in  graves  with 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  telling  where  some  Tyrian 
sailor  had  rested  from  his  wanderings. 

Ezekiel  (ch.  27),  in  describing  the  height  of  glory 
from  which  Tyre  was  cast  down  because  of  the  un- 
righteousness of  her  traffic,  gives  a  glowing  account 
of  the  various  lands  that  gave  her  of  their  best, 
ministering  to  her  vast  merchandise,  and  so  to  her 
wealth  and  power  and  pride  and  destraction.  In 
Ezk  27"* "  there  is  a  picture  of  the  ships  of  Tar- 
sbish,  homeward  bound  and  heavily  laden,  being 
bufieted  by  the  common  Levanter  or  east  wind 
of  the  Meaiterranean. 

Tyre  was  a  great  dvilizer,  bringing  East  and 
West  together,  and  teaching  the  world  the  peace- 
ful lesson  of  mutual  dependence.  From  the  I2th 
cent.  B.C.  it  strove  with  wonderful  talent  and  per- 
mstency  to  carry  out  its  great  aim,  which  was  to 
gain  from  the  whole  world  rather  than  to  gain  the 
world  itself.  Its  world  was  gain.  Its  destiny, 
unlike  that  of  Rome,  was  not  to  beat  down  the 
proud  and  mighty,  but  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
rieh  and  great,  bringing  idob  for  their  shrines, 
beautiful  vases  for  their  palaces,  shields  and  swords 
of  cunning  work  for  warriors,  doth  of  gold,  em- 
broidery, and  royal  purple  for  kings,  and  silk  work 
in  stripes  and  tartan  for  princesses.  By  exporting 
various  products  to  lands  where  they  were  un- 
known  or  of  inferior  quality,  productive  activity 
was  stimulated  on  all  sides,  and  the  standud  of 
indnstrial  art  was  raised.  Like  a  goodly  merchant- 
man, T^re  was  willing  to  pay  for  her  treasures. 
Thus  tribute  was  willingly  given  to  kings  in  return 
for  freedom  of  trade ;  and  with  regard  to  unseen 
dangers  and  difficulties,  of  which  they  were  deeply 
conscious,  their  commercial  prudence  was  ready 
with  oostly  gifts  or  cmel  sacrifices  in  order  to 
touch  the  vanity  or  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
It  was  an  expenditure  in  order  to  secure  a  larger 
gain. 

V.  TrSE  AND  Assyria. — Under  Assur-narir-pal, 
Shalmaneser  II.,  and  Tiglath  -  pileser,  Assyria 
gradually  established  its  authority  over  Phoenicia, 
until  Shalmaneser  IV.  in  726  overran  the  country. 
Tyre  refused  to  surrender,  and  Shalmaneser  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  her  jealous  rival  Zidon,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  attack  Tyre  by  sea  witn  an  armada 
of  60  ships.  The  Tyrians  moved  out  to  meet  them, 
and  with  12  war-vessels  defeated  their  enemy, 
taking  500  prisoners.  The  siege  was  maintained 
on  land  for  five  years,  until  it  was  raised  on  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Assyrian  king  [Ant.  ix. 
ziv.  2).  Later  on.  Tyre  was  attacked  with  uncertain 
success  by  Sennacherib  with  a  vast  army.  In  673 
Esar-haddon  foimd  his  vassal  Tjrre  in  league  with 
Egypt,  and  in  664  Assor-bani-pal  took  it  by  storm. 

vi.  Tyre  and  Israel.— In  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  under  Joshua,  the  stronghold  of 
Tyre  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  portion 
of  Asher  (Jos  19").  The  mos^intimate  connexion 
between  Tyre  and  Israel  was  in  the  time  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon,  when  a  covenant  of  friendship  was 
entered  into  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the 
temple  (2  S  6",  1  K  6>  7"-  "  9"-  1  Ch  14'  22*, 
2  Ch  2»-  »).  Amos  ( !••  ")  complains  that  this 
eovenant  *  was  shamefally  violated  by  the  Tyriaps 
when  they  sold  Israelite  captives  as  common  slaves. 
In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel, 
the  priae,  luxury,  and  greed  of  Tyre  are  denounced 

*  for  p  diStmit  iatarpnUtton  ot  tb*  '  ooranaat  at  brothan ' 
■aa  Diirar,  Jt^  m»d  Amci,  p.  U7. 


(Is  23'-",  Jer  25"  27»  47«,  Ezk  26.  27.  28.  29).  In 
the  Psalms,  the  daughter  of  Tyre  with  her  costly 
^ift  stands  in  the  retinue  around  the  throne  (45"), 
Its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  among  the  swon 
enemies  of  Israel  (83'),  and  again  "^re  is  nnm- 
bered  among  those  who  are  brought  to  know  the 
Lord  (87*).  The  beautiful  scenery  of  Ephraim  ii 
likened  to  that  of  Tyre  (Hos  9"),  and  in  Zee  fl*  the 
astuteness  of  the  Tynans  is  alluded  to. 

In  the  NT  its  people  are  among  those  who  flock 
to  Galilee  to  see  and  hear  Christ  (Mk  3',  Lk  6>'). 
Christ  visited  its  coasU  (Mt  16",  Mk  7**  [where 
see  Swete's  notel),  and  declared  that  its  people,  if 
favoured  like  tne  cities  of  Galilee,  would  have 
been  moved  to  repentance  (Mt  II"  ",  Lk  W'-'*). 
The  incident  of  reconciliation  with  Herod,  recorded 
in  Ac  12*>,  reveals  in  its  motive  and  manuement 
the  artfulness  of  the  Phoenician  trader.  Finally, 
in  Ac  21*-'  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  to 
Syria  comes  to  Tyre  to  discharge  its  cargo. 

viL  Tyeb  and  Babtlon.— Ed  the  early  years  of 
the  Bab.  empire.  Tyre  waa  left  at  peace,  and  its 
connexion  with  Egypt  was  more  closely  estab- 
lished. When  it  became  evident  that  Babylon 
was  to  tread  in  the  path  of  Assyria,  the  Phoenician 
cities  Gebal,  Zidon,  and  others  with  them,  laid 
aside  their  local  Jealonsiea  and  sought  to  strengthen 
Tyre  to  defy  the  invader  (Exk  27').  After  the 
famous  battle  of  Carohemish,  in  which  Nebochad- 
nezzar  defeated  Pharaoh-neoo  in  605,  Tyre  waa  be- 
sieged for  13  years  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  X.  xL  1).  The 
Lisne  of  this  siege  is  somewhat  uncertain  (see 
Bxpot.  Timei,  x.  378,  430,  475,  620).  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  seems  to  imply  at  least  that  the  island  waa 
not  given  up  to  plunder,  but  the  Divine  porpoae 
was  fulfillea  inpunishinc  the  unrighteous  princes 
and  the  proud  king  of  Tyre  (Ezk  28"  29i'-*).  A 
time  of  anarchy  and  unrest  followed,  in  which  the 
city  disMided  for  a  time  its  monarchical  form  of 
government.  Gradually  order  was  restored,  pro- 
sp«ity  returned,  and  the  allegiance  to  Babylon  re- 
mains unbroken  to  the  end  of  that  dynasty  in  638. 

viiL  Tyke  and  Persia.— The  condition  of  Tyre 
under  the  Persians  waa  better  than  it  had  been 
under  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Persia 
required  the  help  of  the  Phosniciaa  fleet  in  attack- 
ing Egypt  and  repressing  the  rising  Macedonian 
empire.  When  after  B.c,  400  the  power  of  Persia 
showed  signs  of  decay,  the  Phoenician  cities  re- 
belled ;  but  when  l^idon  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Ochus  in  361,  Tyre  surrendered  without  a  siege. 
During  the  Persian  dynasty  it  is  related,  to  uia 
credit  of  Tyre,  that  its  fleet  refused  to  convey  the 
army  of  Cambyses  against  Carthage  on  account  of 
blood-kinship,  and  thus  an  expedition  was  averted 
that  might  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

ix.  Tyre  and  the  Macedonians.— The  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  Tyre  was  its  capture  by 
Alexander  in  B.c.  33^  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 
Much  ingenuity  and  courage  were  displayed  oa 
both  sides.  Help  was  expected  from  Carthage, 
Persia,  Cyprus,  Zidon,  but  m  vain.  It  was  Tyre's 
darkest  day  when  Alexander  waa  seen  bearing 
down  from  the  north  with  a  large  fleet  chiefly  col- 
lected from  Phoenician  ports  and  old  rivals.  It 
was  the  lire  from  the  midst  of  her  that  had  come 
to  devour  a  city  that  claimed  admiration  and 
obedience,  but  did  not  ask  to  be  loved.  The  mole 
waa  completed  with  ease,  when  the  harbour  was 
thus  blockaded ;  and  in  the  taking  of  the  city  8000 
are  said  to  have  perished  by  the  sword,  2000  wer* 
crucified,  and  30,000  women,  children,  and  slavea 
were  sold.  Yet  within  the  brief  space  of  18  year* 
Tyre  was  repeopled  and  refortified,  and  waa  able 
to  ofier  a  strong  but  inefiectual  resistance  to 
Antigonna.  About  287  it  again  became  an  Eni>- 
tian  possession,  till  in  198  it  fell  to  the  Seleucidffi, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  (89-69) 
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of  Armenian  role,  it  remained  under  its  Syrian 
snvemors  tUl  in  65  it  passed  quietly  into  the 
Koman  empire,  leceivii^  the  status  of  a  free  city. 
In  the  4th  cent.  A.I>.  Jerome  refers  to  Tyre  as  » 
beautifnl  city  and  '  an  emporium  for  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world.'  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  had  two  such  talented  but  widely- 
different  citizens  as  Origen  and  Porphyry.  Later 
on,  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  cent., 
recovered  by  the  Crusaders  in  1124,  to  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  1291.  ^ter 
relapsing  for  a  time  into  the  possession  of  Egypt^ 
with  minor  intervals  of  Dnue  and  Venetian  con- 
trol, it  ceased  to  exist  as  maritime  Tyre  and  be- 
came an  Arab  village. 

Few  sites  in  the  historical  East  present  such 
an  affecting  and  instructive  record  of  persistent 
struggle,  sj^endid  achievement,  and  irretrievable 
doom.  By  ner  destined  pathway  of  commerce  Tyre 
exerted  npon  the  world  aa  innaenoe  that  ranks 


with  that  of  Jerusalem  in  religion,  Athens  in  philo- 
sophy, and  Rome  in  government.  But  to-day  th< 
steamers  on  the  Syrian  coast  that  call  at  the  Bay 
of  Acre  and  l^idon  consider  Tyre  too  insignificant 
to  deserve  a  vuit.  After  having  been  the  mothei 
of  colonies  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  hewing  hei 
merchandise  into  otherwise  nnvisited  lands  and 
adjusting  the  supply  and  demand  of  Uie  world. 
Tyre  is  now  content  at  the  close  of  her  career  to 
be  a  stagnant  village  in  stagnant  Turkey. 

LiTSBATURB.— Thomion,  Land  and  th»  Book ;  Robinson,  BRP 
(Index) ;  Rawlinson,  Hitt.  Phoenicia,  and  Phcmieia  in  '  Btory 
d  the  Nationi';  Kenrick,  PhOnida;  Movers,  Dit  Phimizier; 
wrt.  PHOIKunA  in  present  work.  G.  M.  MaGKIE. 

TZADE  (V).— The  eighteenth  letter  of  the  Heb. 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  designate  the  18th  part,  each  verse  of  which 
begins  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this 
Dictionary  by  f. 


UCAL  (^sy).— Mentioned  only  in  Pr  S0>.  In 
AV  and  RV  the  word  is  treated  as  a  proper  name. 
It  is,  however,  of  an  unusual  form,  and  there  are 
other  objections  to  the  rendering.  A  slightly 
different  reading  (see  RVm)  would  give  the  mean- 
ing 'I  have  wearied  myself  and  am  consumed' 
(LXX  <cal  Toioiuu).  Bee  Ithiel,  and  of.  Lag.  ad  loe. 

UEL  (Sew ;  BA  O^X,  Luc  'loniX).— One  of  the 
•ons  of  Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife. 
Est  lOM;  called  in  1  Es  0**  Joeu 

UKHAZ.  — For  in  1  Ch  4»  AVm  gives 
'Uknaz'  instead' of  'even  Kenaz'  (AV)  or  'and 
Kenaz'  (RV).  In  all  probability  something  has 
dropped  out  of  the  text,  which  hsbd  read  orieuiall^ 
'the  sons  of  Elah:  .  .  .  and  Kenaz.'  This  is 
favoured  by  the  plural  son*.  An  alternative  is 
to  drop  the  i,  with  LXX  {koI  viol  'AM-  Ktrit)  and 
Vnlg.  {Filii  guoqu*  Ela :  Genu),  and  read  simply 
Kknaz  (IJ9). 

DLII  (<>,  Theod.  Oi^iX,  LXX  O^Xoi).— The 
classical  Eulteus,  now  the  KarHn.  It  flowed  past 
Susa  or  Shushan,  and  AssurbanipaJ  states  that  in 
the  battle  fought  outside  that  city  between  the 
As^rians  and  the  Elamites,  the  U1&  (or  Ulai)  was 
choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  In  Dn  8**  ** 
it  is  similarly  described  as  flowing  past  Shushan. 
The  Eulteus  is  also  called  Pasiti^pris  by  the  classical 
geographers,  and  Pliny  {HN  vi.  27)  says  that  it 
surrounded  the  citadel  of  Susa.  But  the  rivers  of 
Susiana  have  so  changed  their  channels  since  the 
classical  epoch  as  to  make  their  identification 
with  the  present  rivers  of  the  country  somewhat 
difBcult.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  what  are 
now  the  Upper  Kerkhah  and  the  Lower  Karftn 
were  formerly  a  single  stream  (see  Shushan). 
A  cuneiform  tablet  [wAI  n.  61.  32)  describes  the 
Ulft  as  '  the  water  which  carries  its  treasures  into 
the  deep '  (but  see  Driver  on  Dn  8*,  and  Dieulafoi, 
as  cited  p.  12811.).  A.  H.  Saycb. 

ULAX  (d}*m). — ^1.  The  eponym  of  a  Manassite 
family,  1  Ch  7*  »  (BA  OHKiit  [B  om.  in  v.»^,  Luc 
HXd/i).  2.  A  Beniamite  family,  specially  noted 
as  archeiB,  1  Ch  9^*  (B  klUn,  ADmIii;  A  both 
times  OAXd^).  Benjamite  aiohen  appear  also  in 
«Chl4'«. 


ULFIL&S'  YERSIOK^  See  Tbksions  (Gothlo). 

ULU  (M^j  BA  'OXd,  Luc  om.).— The  eponym  of 
an  Ashente  lamUy,  1  Ch  7". 

nmUH.— An  Asherite  dty,  Jos  19*.  There 
can  be  littte  doubt,  however,  that  the  MT  rm  here 
is  a  slip  for  ^ss  Acco  (cf.  Jg  1*>);  so,  following 
certain  MSS  of  the  LXX  ('Axini, 'Axctip),  Dillmann, 
Bennett,  Kantzsch,  Oxf.  Heh.  Ltx.  etc 

UNOLEAH,  UNCLEANHESB.*— 

L  Origin  of  the  distinction  between  Oleui  and  Unclean. 
H.  Four  main  types  ol  Unoleanness :  oonnsoted  with  (a)  the 

functions  o(  repraduotkm ;  (A)  tood ;  (•)  U/gmf ;  (tf) 

death. 

UL  Undeanness  and  RitnaL 
far.  Unoleanness  in  NT. 

Literature. 

L  Orioin  of  the  Distinction  between  Cleah 
AND  Unclean. — The  distinction  between  dean 
and  unclean  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  religion  of  IsraeL 
The  validity  of  Rachel's  excuse  to  her  father  when 
seeking  the  teraphim  (Gn  31*  E)  rested  on  the  un- 
oleanness of  her  condition :  and  Saul,  in  spite  of  his 
insane  suspicion  of  David,  yet  recognizes  that  he 
may  be  detained  from  the  feast  of  the  new  moon 
by  ceremonial  detilement  (1  S  20^*).  The  division 
of  Israelites  into  '  those  shut  up  and  left  at  large,' 
indicates  how  frequent  uncleanness  was  if  those 


*  This  article  deals  only  with  the  ceremonial  Idea  at  i 
ness,  not  with  the  ethical  or  leligions.  The  Heh.  verb  MQp, 
with  the  noun  or  n^p  and  a4].  K09,  Is  commonly  used 
to  express  this  Idea.  The  notion  of  protiuiation  or  pollution  Is 
conveyed  by  the  rsrb  V^Q,  which  also  means '  to  make  common ' ; 
the  ootresponding  noun  Is  ^  The  late  verb  Sti|  Is  rare  in  this 
sensa  Cleanness  Is  expressed  by  the  verb  "Qp,  its  noun  n^qp, 
and  ad).  "iVfif.  These  words  may  turther  express  the  idea  ol 
purlilcation,  (or  which  the  Piel  and  HIthpael  o(  NpQ  are  also 
used.  The  Qieek  word  lor  uncleanness,  ituiiufrlm.  Is  used  In 
the  NT,  except  in  Mt  tX",  in  an  ethical  sense  only,  and  the  ad]. 
kniBm^t  is  used  in  the  Oospels  exclusively  o(  unclean  sphrits, 
and  In  the  Epp.  In  an  ethical  sense.  It  is  used  of  ceremonially 
unclean  biros  in  Rev  1S>,  and,  ooupled  with  mmiU,  'common,'  is 
used  of  ceremonially  unclean  food  in  Ac  10l*'>'  W.  Cere- 
monial defilement  is  expressed  by  the  verb  au>«>,  'to  make 
common,'  and  Its  ad],  m,<<  (Ht  U,  Hk  7,  Ac  10.  11.  £1», 
Ro  14i«,  Rev  2inx  sod  onoe  (Jn  18>^  by  ^ua/w  For  tb* 
Idea  of  puriflcaUon  tha  v«rb  nmtmfl^  with  the  noun  »«fc^i<t 
and  adj;  mmtrnfit,  and  th*  Tsrb  ktfi^  with  its  noon  kyunUt, 
are  used. 
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shut  np  are  those  ritnally  andean.  Several  alla- 
sions  to  undeanness  are  found  in  the  Prophets  (Am 
7",  Hos  9",  Ezk  4",  Hag  2'*,  la  62'- "  35"),  whUe  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  much  more  elaborately  in  the 
Priestly  Code,  it  is  made  the  snbject  of  detailed 
legislation.  The  laws  of  defilement  and  purifica- 
tion were  developed  by  the  misdirected  ingenuity 
of  the  scribes  into  a  system  of  casuistry,  even  more 
than  ordinarily  fine-spun  and  minute,  which  con- 
scitnted,  in  fact,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
regulations  by  which  the  pious  Jew  had  to  order 
his  life.  But  the  laws  of  undeanness  are  far  older 
than  the  Hebrew  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
read  them,  to  be  convmced  that  they  are  not  the 
creation  of  the  higher  religion  of  IsraeL  Anthro- 
pology, however,  has  proved,  what  might  naturally 
have  been  suspected,  that  they  bdong  essentially 
to  the  prehistoric  past.  Their  coneenisj  atmosphere 
is  not  that  which  breathes  in  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
but  that  which  animates  the  crudest  lomu  of 
savage  religion. 

Some  ol  tbe  lam  might,  indMil,  tn  explained  on  rational 
BTounds,  as  due  to  midUxy  precaution,  to  lore  of  oleanlineaa, 
to  natural  arenion  from  dUfiiuting  objeote.  Bat  it  is  certain 
that  these  do  not  explain  many  of  the  prohibitions,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  precise  selection  or  omiaiion  which  chaiacterizea 
the  list  of  things  unclean.  We  m»  grant  that  these  considera- 
tions m«7  have  played  some  part  m late  development,  but  this 
should  probably  be  redooed  to  a  minimum.  It  is  more  likely, 
in  fact,  that  tbe  laws  of  undeanness  created  sanitary  laws  and 
arenion  for  certain  things  than  that  they  were  created  by  them. 
When  a  tribe  happened  to  regard  things  as  unclean  which  also 
an  insanitary,  it  would,  so  far  aa  It  did  so,  increase  its  chances 
in  the  Btmme  tor  existence,  while  natural  selection  would  tend 
to  eliminate  Izibes  whose  ritual  in  no  way  coincided  with  sani- 
tary requirements.  Thus  with  tbe  surrival  of  the  former  set  of 
tribes  sanitaqr  regulationa  might  oome  by  degrees  to  be  estab- 
lished, with  no  intention  of  doing  men  than  securing  ritual 
cleanness.  Again,  what  we  call  natural  aversion  is  probably 
natural  only  In  the  sense  tliat  habit  is  second  nature.  The 
natural  dimist  which  w«  leel  at  certain  kinds  of  food  Is  due 
altogether  to  custom,  and  sentiment  formed  Inr  custom.  The 
dog  or  horse  is  naturally  no  mora  repulsive  than  the  ox,  yet 
many  hare  an  invincible  repugnanoe  to  dog-flesh  or  horse-flesh. 
A  Jew's  instinctive  loathing  tor  the  swine,  which  is  eaten  freely 
by  Oentiles,  often  survives  the  sumnderot  all  religious  scruples. 
And  it  is  decisive  that  these  laws  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
rudiments  of  sanitation  wen  stiU  undreamed  of,  and  an  found 
among  peoples  who  own  no  restraint  of  cleanliness  or  natural 
disgust.  It  is  also  well  known  that  even  in  higher  religions 
ritual  cleanness  may  be  obtained  by  faathi  ng  in  veiy  dirty  water. 
Still  less  happy  an  the  attempts  to  find  a  rational  basis  for  these 
laws  in  the  spiritual  principles  of  tbe  higher  religion  of  IstaeL 
For  not  only  does  it  need  strained  arguments  to  remove  their 
essentially  irrational  character  and  make  them  at  home  in  a 
spiritual  religion,  but  the  numerous  parallels  in  much  lower  re- 
ligions are  so  close  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  shut  tbe  eyes  to 
their  essential  affinity.  It  Is  futile  to  fumble  at  the  lock  with 
such  rusty  keys,  when  anthnqtology  has  giveo  ns  one  which  fits 
every  ward. 

The  ideas  and  nsages  among  other  peoples,  which 
are  similar  to  the  Hebrew  laws  of  undeanness,  are 
conveniently  dassed  under  that  widespread  system 
known  as  '  taboo.'  The  general  notion  of  taooo  is 
that  certain  things  are  regarded  aa  unsafe  for  con- 
tact or  use  in  common  life,  by  reason  of  the  super- 
natural penalties  which  would  thereby  be  incurred. 
A  common  thing  may  become  taboo  through  the 
action  of  a  god,  chief,  or  priest,  and  the  sanction 
for  the  restriction  he  imposes  is  his  own  power  of 
avenging  its  violation.  But  some  things  or  con- 
ditions are  intrinsically  taboo,  and  infringement 
ol  their  character  brings  its  own  penalty  by  a 
mechanical  necessity  without  external  aid.  There 
is  an  inherent  energr  in  them,  which  is  discharged 
on  all  who  rashly  Dreak  the  taboo.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  taboo  is  its  infectious 
diaracter.  It  is  transmitted  by  contact,  and  the 
person  or  thing  thus  tabooed  may  become  a  new 
source  of  infection,  though  the  snpematural  virus 
loses  intensity  at  each  new  stage  of  transmission. 
The  infection  might  in  some  cases  be  removed  by 
ritual  means,  chief  among  which  must  be  placed 
washing.  In  other  cases  it  was  too  deeply  engrained 
to  be  removed.  From  this  single  root  of  taboo 
sprang  not  nndeanneaaonly,  but  holiness.  Origin- 


ally, paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  littls 
dinerence  between  them.  Both  holiness  and  un- 
deanness are  infectious,  and  require  identical  or 
similar  ritual  purification  (see  Holiness).  It  is 
especially  instructive  to  compare  the  law  of  tbe 
sin-otiering  (Lv  Q"-")  with  such  passages  as  Lr 
ll»«-«e.»i-3«  i64-u.»>-J4.».»7.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  both  are  treated  as  of  pnrdy  materialistic 
quality,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  tnat  holiness  or  im- 
cleanness  may  be  scoured  off  a  vessd,  unless  it  ia 
of  unglazed  earthenware  and  the  holiness  or  un- 
deanness has  soaked  into  it,  in  which  case  it  must 
be  broken.  It  is  farther  confirmation  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  two,  that  while  a  holy 
thing  is  nsnally  said  to  communicate  holiness  and 
an  unclean  thmg  undeanness,  in  one  case  a  holy 
thing  produces  undeanness.  The  canonicity  of  a 
book  was  expressed  in  the  phrase,  it  '  defiles  the 
hands.'  If  it  was  a  common,  tnat  is,  a  non-canonical 
book,  it  was  not  holy;  if  canonical,  it  was  holy,  and 
produced  ceremonial  defilement.  The  practical 
consequence  of  both  holiness  and  undeanness  was 
to  witndraw  the  object  they  infected  from  partici- 
pation in  common  life.  Tbe  holy  thing  was  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  to  treat  it  as  common  wsa  to 
violate  its  sanctity  and  incur  His  anger.  Hence 
the  avoidance  of  holiness  as  a  plague,  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  avoid  catching  it.  Moses  must 
keep  his  distance  and  remove  his  shoes  from  his 
feet  on  ground  made  holy  by  God's  presence  in  the 
bush  (Ex  3") ;  bounds  (corresponding  to  a  taboo 
line)  must  be  set  about  the  mountain  at  Sinai,  lest 
the  people  draw  too  near  and  J'  break  forth  upon 
them.  Whatever  touched  the  mountain  beocLa::  ao 
sacred  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  be  touched,  the 
death  penalty  must  be  executed  on  it  from  a  safe 
distance  (Ex  10'^-*').  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh, 
and  Uzzah,  were  smitten  for  contact  with  the  ark 
(1  S  6"*,  2  S  6^).  The  priests  are  bidden  put  off  the 
garments  wherein  they  minister,  when  they  go  out 
to  the  people,  lest  they  sanctify  the  people  with 
their  garments  (Ezk  44") ;  and  those  who  take  part 
in  the  heathen  mysteries  described  in  Is  66*^  warn 
the  bystanders  not  to  come  near  lest  they  catch 
the  contagion  of  their  holiness  (Is  65*  reading, 
with  a  change  in  tlie  pointing,  '  lest  I  make  thee 
holy'). 

The  process  by  which  the  notions  of  holinem  and 
undeanness,  which  were  undifferentiated  in  taboo, 
came  to  be  distinguished  was  probably  something 
of  this  kind.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
two  dasses  of  taboo  may  be  distini^nished.  A 
common  thing  may  become  taboo  if  a  god  or  sacred 
person  lays  a  taboo  upon  it.  Or  a  thing  or  state 
may  be  intrinsically  taboo.  Roughly  speaKing,  this 
corresponds  to  the  diutinction  between  holy  and 
unclean.  The  holy  is  that  which  is  naturally 
common,  but  has  become  holy  throogh  contact 
with  the  Divine.  But  there  is  an  undeanness  of 
a  primary  order,  of  an  intrinsic  and  not  accidental 
kind,  uucommunicated  as  no  earthly  holiness  can 
be  said  to  be.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  communi- 
cated undeanness,  but  uncommunicated  undean- 
ness has  no  tmcommunicated  holiness  to  match  it 
in  the  human  realm.  All  holiness  is  derivative 
save  the  holiness  of  God.  It  is  by  this  principle 
that  the  unclean  thing  may  be  taooo  in  its  own 
right,  while  the  holy  thmg  cannot  be,  that  we  must 
explain  the  priestly  torah  given  in  Hag  2"-'*. 
Holy  flesh  infects  with  holiness  a  earment  in  whidi 
it  is  carried,  but  this  garment  does  not  transmit 
the  holiness  to  what  it  touches.  A  man  who  is 
undean  by  contact  with  a  dead  body  infects  with 

* '  In  general,  we  may  si^  that  the  prohibition  to  use  the 
vessels,  garments,  and  so  on,  of  certain  persons,  and  tbe  eSects 
supposed  to  follow  an  inlraotion  of  the  rule,  an  exactly  the 
same  whether  the  persons  to  whom  tne  tilings  belong  an 
sacred  or  what  we  might  call  undeao  and  polluted'  (Ftaisr, 
TAs  (Mdsn  AnwA*.  i.  SZS ;  ct.  also  U.  MM-SOO). 
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nncleanness  what  he  touches.  In  other  words,  a 
dead  body  is  endowed  with  higher  Timlence  of  con- 
tagion than  holy  flesh.  And  the  reason  is  that  a 
corpse  is  a  fonntainhead  of  nncleanness,  while  hol^ 
flesh  is  holy,  not  intrinsically,  bnt  only  because  it 
has  been  devoted  to  God,  the  sole  fonntainhead  of 
holiness.  Probably,  then,  the  distinction  between 
holiness  and  nncleanness  was  simply  the  explicit 
affirmation  of  a  distinction  already  implicit  in  the 
idea  of  taboo.  And  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  the  essential  difference  of  things  indiscrimin- 
ately classed  together  as  taboo  emerged  into  clear 
consciousness.  A  large  irrational  element,  it  is 
true,  survived  in  the  idea  of  holiness  as  well  as  in 
that  of  nncleanness.  But  by  linking  the  idea  of 
holiness  with  that  of  God,  the  former  was  started 
on  a  career  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
development,  which  made  it  at  last  the  fit  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  religious  ideal.  On  the  other 
hand,  nncleanness  remained  to  the  last  a  virtually 
savage  idea,  one  of  the  heathen  survivals  in 
Judaism  which  Christianity  had  simply  to  elimi- 
nate. And  where  life  is  lived  under  tne  shadow 
of  innmnerable  taboos,  these  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  progress,  for  man  is  tied  to  the  fixed 
routine,  not  venturing  on  unknown  paths  for  terror 
of  the  perils  that  lurk  everywhere  in  his  way.  But 
when  taboos  are  recognized  as  expressing  the  will 
of  the  gods,  instead  of  the  pfomyzing  dread  of 
nnknown  and  incalculable  forces,  we  have  the  re- 
Btrunt  imposed  by  a  kind  and  trusted  deity,  which 
leaves  room  for  progress,  because  it  introduces  a 
rational  element,  and  claims  for  religion  what  had 
been  inextricably  bound  up  with  superstition.* 

The  opposite  of  '  huly '  is  '  common,'  the  opposite 
of  'unclean'  is  'clean.'  While  'holy '  and  'unclean' 
are  strong  positive  terms, '  common '  and  '  clean ' 
are  simply  tneir  pale  negatives.  Clean  is  not  the 
same  as  holv;  it  implies  no  dedication  to  the  Divine 
service,  and  has  no  infectious  quality.  The  clean 
person  is  one  who  may  freely  approach  his  God  in 
worship.  For  this  be  need  not  be  holy,  though 
there  are  certain  cases  where  cleanness,  i.e.  the 
mere  absence  of  nncleanness,  is  insufficient.  At 
Sinai  the  Hebrews  had  to  sanctify  themselves  by 
washing  and  abstinence  from  women  (Ex  19).  Bnt 
so  exceptional  an  occasion  cannot  be  taken  as 
typical.  Nor  are  the  common  and  the  unclean 
identical ;  the  common  is  rather,  ordinarily  at  any 
rate,  also  the  dean.  Yet,  just  as  the  clean  and  the 
holy  tended  to  be  identified,  since  whatever  is  holy 
must  also  be  clean,  so  their  opposites,  the  unclean 
and  the  common.  But,  in  spite  of  such  obliteration 
of  distinctions,  it  only  creates  oonfosion  if  they  are 
not  emphasized. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  the  laws  of  nn- 
cleanness, while  largeljr  a  survival  from  prehistoric 
savf^ery,  or  the  semi -civilization  of  primitive 
Semites,  partly  originated  in  a  protest  of  the  higher 
religion  of  Israel  against  heathenism.  Certain 
things  which  were  connected  with  heathen  cults, 
and  constituted  a  danger  to  spiritual  religion,  were 
placed  under  taboo.  Whether  by  survival  or  pro- 
test a  thing  was  regarded  as  unclean,  it  was  alike 
an  abomination  to  J",  outtine  off  the  offender  from 
intercourse  with  Him  and  fellowship  with  the  com- 
munity. It  is  probable  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  laws  are  due  to  protest  against  heathenism  haa 
been  overrated  in  recent  discussions.  Similarly,  in 
the  face  of  savage  parallels,  it  is  probable  that  some 
laws  in  the  Priestly  Code,  which  are  often  regarded 
as  very  late  developmente  and  impracticable  refine- 
ments, are  in  substance  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
That,  as  at  present  codified,  they  are  late  is  dear, 
and  such  a  passage  as  Lv  ll**^  is  not  unfairly  re- 
garded as  exhibitmg  the  rudiments  of  the  casuistry 
of  the  scribes.  But  the  central  prohibition  of  the 
*  Bm  W.  B.  Smith,  its*  ppk  U8-ltS. 


passage  is  probably  jnite  early.  It  is  remarkable 
that  some  taboos  which  survived  into  the  Levitical 
legislation,  disappeared  among  the  more  conserva- 
tive Arabs. 

ii.  Four  main  ttpb-s  of  Uncleankess  may  be 
distinguished :  uncleanness  connected  with  (a)  the 
functions  of  reproduction,  (6)  food,  (c)  leprosy, 
id)  death.  These  most  now  be  considered  in 
detail. 

(a)  UncUanneta  connected  vnth  the  functions  of 
reproduction. — These  functions  early  excited  the 
superstitious  awe  of  mankind,  which  invested  the 
organs  and  their  activities  with  mysterious  powers. 
Sexual  intercourse  was  widdy  regarded  as  produc- 
ing nndeanness,  which  might  be  removed  by  bath- 
ing, but  in  some  cases  fumigation  was  also  required. 
Among  the  Arahe  it  was  specially  necessary  to 
take  precautions  against  the  demons  on  the  con- 
summation of  marriage  (Wellh.  Meste  Arab.  Heid.* 
153).  The  Book  of  Tobit  jields  an  interesting 
paralld  to  this.  Before  Tobias  married  Sarah  she 
had  been  given  to  seven  husbands,  who  had  been 
slain  on  the  bridal  night  by  Asmodaens  her  demon 
lover  (To  y-»  «"• "  7"').  Tobias  drove  away  the 
demon  by  fumigation,  burning  on  the  ashes  of 
incense  some  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fi^h  (8'''). 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  Hebrews  intercourse 
was  always  considered  to  produce  defilement.  This 
is  expressly  laid  down  in  P  (Lv  15").  Naturally 
the  defilement  was  dight,  involving  bathing  and 
nndeanness  till  the  evening.  Certain  conditions 
of  holiness,  however,  required  complete  abstinence. 
This  was  so  when  J*  was  to  appear  on  Sinai  (Ex 
19'°).  So  David's  men  may  eat  holy  bread  only  on 
condition  that  they  'have  kept  tnemselvea  from 
women'  (IS  21*).  David's  reply  is  obscure  (see 
Driver  and  H.  P.  Smith  on  the  passage,  also  W. 
R.  Smith,  I.e.  pp.  465,  456).  But  it  seems  clear 
that  on  a  warlike  expedition  David  asserts  that 
women  were  taboo.  The  prohibition  of  women  to 
those  engaged  in  war  is  widespread.  War  was 
regarded  as  sacred ;  the  warriors  were  holy  as  long 
as  the  campaign  lasted.  Among  many  savage 
peoples  continence  must  be  observed  not  only  by 
the  warriors,  but,  on  grounds  of  sympathetio 
magic,  by_  those  left  at  home,  and  after  their 
return  this  taboo  with  many  others  is  enforced 
with  even  greater  strictness  (Frazer,  I.e.  i.  328 ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  I.e.  455).  No  such  strictness  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  in  historical  times, 
but  Uriah's  refusal  to  visit  his  wife  while  the 
campaign  was  in  progress  was  probably  due  to  a 
religious  scruple  oi  this  kind  (2  »  11*"").  Perhaps 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  we  may  explain  why  a 
man  is  excused  from  military  service  during  the 
first  year  after  marriage,  Dt 

Puberty  is  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  period 
when  evQ  can  be  averted  only  oy  the  observance 
of  very  rigorous  taboos.  The  boys  then  pass 
through  elaborate  ceremonies  of  initiation,  cir- 
cnmcision  often  playing  an  important  part.  So 
far  as  boys  are  concerned,  the  original  meaning 
of  circumcision  was  lost  among  the  Hebrews  by 
the  custom  of  performing  it  on  the  eighth  day. 
But  uncircumcision  came  to  be  regarded  as  nn- 
cleanness, depriving  the  oft'ender  of  approach  to 
God  or  membership  in  the  community.  In  the 
case  of  girls  an  analogous  rite  was  often  per- 
formed, though  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the 
Hebrews. 

But  the  greatest  terror  was  aroused  by  men- 
Btrnatlon.  At  its  first  appearance  the  girl  was 
often  strictly  isolated,  ana  in  some  cases  this  was 
continued  for  years.  AU  through  life,  precautions, 
though  not  so  stringent,  had  t«  be  taken.  The 
blood  was  regarded  as  highly  dangerous  for  men 
to  tonch  or  even  see  (Frazer,  I.e.  i.  325,  326,  ill. 
204-233;  W.  R.  Smith,  l.e.  447,  448;  Spencer  and 
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Gillen,  The  Native  Tribe*  of  Central  Australia,  pp. 
160,  4isi  ;  Kalisch  and  Dillnioun-Ryssel  on  Xr 
15"''').*  Among  the  Arabs  'meustruous  women 
might  not  take  part  in  feasts  and  sacrifices,  only 
for  them  are  the  old  expressions  for  clean  and  un- 
clean customary  in  pre -Islamic  Arabic'  (Wellh. 
I.e.  170).  This  was  true  also  in  Israel.  As  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  strictness  of  the  taboos  on 
this  state  is  much  modified.  But  it  naturally  fell 
among  the  graver  types  of  onoleanness.  For  it 
was  a  condition  douUy  unclean,  combining  the  nn- 
cleanness  of  the  reproductive  functions  with  that 
of  blood.  It  wag  regarded  as  unclean  in  old  Israel 
(Gn  31»,  2  S  In  the  Priestly  Code  (Lv  15>»-»*) 
the  period  of  '  separation '  is  defined  as  seven  days. 
The  nndeanness  was  communicated  to  the  bed  or 
seat ;  contact  with  either  of  these  produced  unclean- 
ness  till  evening,  and  required  the  washing  of  body 
and  clothes.  So  infectious  was  the  impuril^  that 
any  one  touching  an  article  on  the  bed  or  seat  in- 
curred the  milder  penalty  of  nndeanness  till  the 
evening.  This  is  the  penaltv  prescribed  according 
to  the  present  text  of  Lv  15"  for  contact  with  the 
patient  herself.  But  it  is  incredible  that  a  secondary 
stage  of  uncleanness  should  require  a  more  com- 
plete purification  than  the  primary.  Probably  the 
words  'shall  wash  his  clotnes,  and  bathe  himself 
in  water,  and '  have  fallen  out.  The  meaning  of 
the  injunction  in  Lv  IS**  is  uncertain.  I>robably 
it  does  not  refer  to  conjugal  relations,  which  in 
these  conditions  were  not  only  said  in  Lv  20^'  (H) 
to  incur  the  punishment  of  death,  but  were  viewed 
with  utter  repugnance  in  antiquity.  It  is  poemble 
that  the  reference  may  be,  as  some  think,  to  defile- 
ment caused  by  the  oommenoement  of  the  diacharge 
during  interoonrse. 

Closiely  connected  with  this  form  of  onoleanness 
was  that  caused  by  abnormal  issnes  in  both  sexes. 
The  pathological  conditions  indicated  need  not 
be  discussed  m  detail  (see  the  commentaries).  An 
'  issue  of  blood '  (Lv  16^,  Mt  9*  and  paraUa. )  made 
a  woman  unclean  as  in  the  normal  discharge.  The 
impurity  lasted  seven  days  after  the  discharge  had 
stopped.  Then  she  offered  two  turtle  doves  or 
young  pigeons — one  for  a  sin-  and  the  other  for  a 
onmt-offering.  It  is  curious  that  neither  in  the 
case  of  the  normal  nor  abnormal  issue  is  any  re- 
ference made  to  washing  of  body  or  doUies  in  the 
case  of  the  woman,  though  both  are  required  for 
the  man  (Lv  IS**-").  Jewish  custom  at  a  later 
period  certainly  insisted  on  a  bath  of  purification 
after  the  normal  discharge.  In  the  case  of  men, 
seminal  emission  involv^  washing  of  the  body 
and  uncleanness  till  the  evening,  while  every  gar- 
ment or  skin  on  which  there  had  oeen  any  discharge 
must  be  washed  and  be  unclean  till  evening. 
According  to  Dt  23"-  **,  a  nocturnal  accident  while 
on  a  military  expedition  exduded  a  man  from  the 
camp  for  the  next  day.  As  evening  came  on  he 
had  to  bathe,  and  he  returned  to  camp  when  the 
sun  was  down.  Corresponding  to  the  abnormal 
discharge  of  women  is  that  of  men  described  in 
Lv  lu'-'.  The  various  forms  of  uncleanness  pro- 
duced by  it  are  elaborately  referred  to  (vv.*'"). 

*  'The  obleot  of  ncludins:  woDMn  at  menstnutioa  Is  to 
naatnlin  the  dugeroua  inBueooaa  which  are  luppooed  to 
»■"»"»»■»  from  them  at  auoh  timea.  That  the  danger  u  believed 
to  be  ••peaially  great  at  the  flrat  menatruation  appear*  (rom 
the  onusual  precaationf  taken  to  iaolate  girl*  at  this  criii*. 
...  In  short,  the  girl  b  viewed  aa  charged  with  a  powerful 
toro*  which,  U  not  kept  within  boonda,  may  prove  deatructiv* 
both  to  tbajirl  henell  and  to  all  with  whom  ah*  oomee  in  ood- 
taet  .  .  The  onoleanneas,  aa  it  is  called,  at  girl*  at  puberbr 
and  th*  aanctity  of  holjr  men  do  not,  to  the  primitive  mind, 
differ  tram  each  other.  They  are  only  different  maniteatation* 
of  the  aam*  myiterion*  eneisy  which,  like  energy  in  general,  i* 
In  Itaelf  neither  good  nor  Md,  bnt  beoom**  beneficent  or 
malefloent  acconUng  to  it*  appUostion'  ^"maer,  {.e.  ill.  tSt, 
tSSX  For  the  Aiabio  eoatom  ■*•  W.  B.  Smith,  (.e.  MS.  Th* 
Banto*  purifled  giris  at  wnmanhnnd  by  aprinkling  (lyior, 
JVteiM**  OMvn*,  U.  43«>. 


The  rites  of  purification  are  the  same  as  for  a 

woman's  abnormal  issue. 

That  childbirth  made  the  mother  unclean  is  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  surprising  tbii 
Nowaok  should  regaxd  this  as  obviously  a  devdop- 
ment  in  later  time  of  the  old  view  that  poUutim 
was  incurred  by  intercourse  as  by  menstruation 
{Hdt.  Archdol.  u.  284).  The  undeanness  of  child- 
birth is  an  almost  universal  belief  among  primitive 
peoples.*  It  was  also  an  Arab  custom  in  certain 
places  to  build  a  hut  outside  the  camp,  where  the 
woman  had  to  stay  for  a  time  (Wellh.  I.e.  p.  170). 
The  fact  dearly  is,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  late 
development  among  the  Isradites,  it  was  a  survival 
from  prehistoric  times.  And  a  modified  survival, 
for  it  IS  striking  that  whereas  the  newborn  infant 
is  almost  univeursally  regarded  as  in  a  high  degree 
taboo,  this  has  not  survived  among  the  Hebrews 
(though  Ezk  16*  may  allude  to  it).t  The  rule  in  Lv 
12  (P)  enjoins  that  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  the 
mother  shall  be  unclean,  as  in  menstruation,  for 
a  week,  and  shall  continue  'in  the  blood  of  her 
purifying'  thirty-three  days.  During  the  first 
week  her  uncleanness  would  of  course  be  infec- 
tious, but  possibly  this  was  not  so  during  the  rest 
of  her  forty  days.  All  that  is  required  is  that '  she 
shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the 
sanctuary.'  When  a  girl  was  bom,  the  two  periods 
were  donbled.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
symptoms  persisted  much  longer  after  the  birth 
of  a  girl  than  after  that  of  a  mt.  The  numbers 
thirty-three  and  sixty-six  are  chosen  to  make  np 
with  seven  and  fourteen  the  favourite  number  ol 
forty  and  its  multiple  eighty.  When  the  requisite 
period  was  over,  die  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle 
dove  for  a  sin-offenng.  If  too  poor  to  offer  a  lamb 
(aa  was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Lk  2**),  a  second 
youn^  pigeon  or  a  second  turtle  dove  might  be 
substituted.^ 

The  '  prohibited  degreei '  belong  to  the  same  order 
of  ideas :  on  this  subject  the  artidn  Mabbiaos 
may  be  consulted.  On  forbidden  degreea  in  Arabia 
see  W.  II.  Smith,  Kinship,  ch.  vL ;  and,  on  the  whole 
subject,  especially  Westermarok,  The  History  oj 
Human  Marriage*,  chs.  xiv.  xv.,  and  the  summary 
pp.  644-546.§  The  '  bastard,'  who  is  exduded  from 
the  assembly  of  J*,  is  probably  the  oflSipring  of  saoh 
a  marriage  (Dt  23*).  U  Probably  Moabitea  and 
Ammonites  are  excluded  on  the  ground  of  the 
incestnous  origin  of  the  two  peoptes  (Gn  IS*****). 
The  exdusion  of  eunuchs  (Dt  23')  is  apparently 
meant  to  refer,  in  the  first  place  at  any  rate,  to 
those  who  had  mutUated  themselves  for  rdigioua 
reasons.  This  is  an  example  of  a  taboo  originating 
in  a  protest  against  heathenism. 

Some  see  uialogons  ideas  in  the  prohibition  of 
'unlawful  mixtures.'  Sowing  a  fidd  with  two 
kinds  of  seed  made  the  whole  crop  holy,  that  is, 
taboo.  Linen  and  wool  might  not  be  used  in  the 
same  garment;  the  dothing  proper  to  one  sex 
might  not  be  worn  by  the  other ;  t  an  ox  and  aa 
ass  might  not  be  yoked  together  to  the  plough ; 
nor  must  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind  (Dt 
22'-*'",  Lv  10**).   Parallels  cannot  here  be  quoted 

• '  Women  after  ohildblrth  and  their  oir*pring  an  mora  or 
leia  tabooed  all  the  world  over'  (Fraaer,  Lt.  iU.  46SX  Baaalw 
Jevoiu,  Inlnd.  to  the  Uitt.  of  ReL  74,  76. 
i  See  Jevona,  t.c  76,  78 ;  Tylor,  {.«.  U.  Ml. 
i  For  aavage  purifications  aee  Tylor,  Le.  4St,  438. 
I  The  AuatniUan  black -fellow*  of  the  interior,  qntt*  aa- 

'  ■    irat*  ■y*t«a 


dviliced  a*  they  are,  have  developed  a  moat  elabon 
of  forbidden  degree*  (lee  Spencer  and  OUIen,  {.e.  ch.  U.X 

I  Bertholet  Uiinki  they  were  the  oflipring  of  thr  ndced 
marriagea  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  t*  qa«*tion- 
able  il  the  chapter  U  *o  late  as  that,  and  the  refMno*  In  tba 
*ame  context  to  Moab  and  Ammon  conflrm*  the  other  view. 

1  'Thi*  i*  not  a  mere  rule  of  conventional  propriety,  bat  Is 
directed  againat  thoee  abnulated  change*  of  *ax  wfaioh  occur 
in  Omt3*»  and  Syrian  h«aMmii*m '  (W.  B.  Smltii,  OTJC* 

au). 
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■o  easily.  The  EomBchatkans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  IStli  cent,  had  a  taboo  on  cooking  hsh  and 
flesh  in  the  same  pot.*  Frazer  gives  several  ex- 
amples of  taboo  on  mixing  different  kinds  of  food 
in  the  stomach  (j.e.  IL  336,  337).  Baentsch  says 
that  mingling  of  rtafb  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  played  a  rOle  in  magio. 

Possibly  we  should  regard  as  an  extension  of  the 
law  of  issnes,  the  nncleanness  of  the  human  excreta. 
Ezekiel  protests  against  using  human  excrement 
for  fuel  with  which  to  bake  bread,  on  the  ground 
of  the  nncleanness  that  would  then  be  communi- 
cated to  the  food,  and  is  permitted  to  substitute 
animal  excrement,  which  apparently  was  not  defil- 
ing, or  defiling  in  a  much  slighter  degree,  and  is 
often  used  now  in  Syria  for  fuel  (Ezk  4'*- The 
law  in  T)t  23"'",  directed  to  secure  cleanness  in  the 
camp,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  impracticable 
refinement  of  a  theorist.  But  numerous  savage 
parallels  may  be  quoted  for  this  as  for  all  the 
Hebrew  war  taboos.  FrsLzer  says  that  the  roles  of 
ceremonial  purity  prescribed  for  Hebrew  warriors 
are  '  identical  with  rules  observed  by  Maoris  and 
Australian  black-fellows  on  the  warpath.'  The 
precise  rule  in  question  is  found  among  Austra- 
lians, Melanesians,  South  Africans,  and  Fijians. 
Frazer  suggests  that  the  original  motive  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews  was  identical  with  the  avowed 
motive  of  savages,  '  a  fear  lest  the  enemy  shonld 
obtain  the  refuse  of  their  persons,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  work  their  destruction  by  magic'  {I.e.  L 
328).+  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  savages; 
the  same  custom  is  found  among  the  Arabs  (Wellh. 
I.e.  p.  173).  We  should  perhaps  bring  under  the 
same  law  the  prohibition  of  woollen  rarments  to 
the  priests,  because  they  oansed  sweat  (Ezk  44"-  ^. 
The  clause  '  they  shalT  not  fpid  themselves  with 
anvthing  that  causeth  sweat '  is  regarded  by  Comill 
and  Toy  as  a  gloss,  and  the  translation  is  a  little 
nncerttun ;  but  it  correctly  represents  what  must 
have  been  the  object  of  the  pronibition,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  parallels.  A  law  of 
decency  underlies  the  requirement  in  Ezekiel  and 
P  that  the  priests  should  wear  linen  drawers.  This 
was  a  survival  of  the  feeling  that  the  deity  dwelt 
in  the  altar,  and  that  the  person  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  it  (Ezk  44",  Ex  28*- «,  Lv  6"  16*).  In  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  the  same  result  was  secured 
by  the  OTohibition  of  steps  up  to  the  altar  (Ex  20'', 
see  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC^  p.  358). 

[h)  Vneleannem  connected  vith  food.  —  The 
article  Food  deals  very  fully  with  much  of  this 
subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  detail 
wliat  is  said  there.  Naturally,  however,  questions 
arise  in  this  article  that  do  not  arise  in  an  article 
on  Food.  The  taboos  on  food  among  savf^ 
peoples  are  very  numerous.  These  cannot  be 
explained  as  due  to  sanitary  considerations  or  as 
the  expression  of  natural  disgust.  The  reason  is 
religions.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  cases 
are  to  be  explained  as  originating  in  totemism.^ 
But  it  is  not  only  among  savages  that  such  restric- 
tions on  food  are  found.  They  survive  among 
many  civilized  peoples  of  antiquity  —  Indians, 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  others.  Accord- 
ing to  Wellhausen,  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  food  was  not  known  to  the  ancient 
Arabs;  they  recognized  only  usual  and  unusual 
(I.e.  1^,  169).  At  the  same  time,  taboos  in  some 
sense  seem  from  Wellhausen's  own  statements  to 

*  Brinton,  RMgimi  qfPrimiUm  Peopta,  p.  loa. 

t  Bair  and  noil  parlnn  are  ottan  buried  witn  great  pracantloa, 
tor  a  similar  rtaaon.  The  *  hill  of  (oreakloi '  (Joa  S>),  aocording 
to  one  interpretattoo  of  tti  maanliur,  would  be  a  Hebrew  paralld 
(of.  24W  LXX). 

t  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinihip,  oh.  tUL  and  pp.  »Mai,OTJC* 
m,  8S7,  RS*paatm;  Spiraoer  and  OUlen,  JToMm  TrOn  ti 
Ctnlrat  AwtnUa.  187-lW,  202-211.  4(7.  MS;  Jarons,  Intni 

to  th*  Bitory  ofaa.va,  lU-m. 


have  been  recognized.  Still  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  Hebrews  preserve  the  mora 
primitive  type.*  In  the  Flood  story  (J")  the  dis- 
tinction  between  clean  animals  and  animals  not 
clean  is  presupposed  as  known,  though  the  tech- 
nical word  for  unclean  (kqp)  is  not  used  (Gn  7*  8*>). 
P,  on  the  contrary,  represents  man  as  hitherto 
vegetarian ;  and  when  animal  food  is  first  permitted, 
no  restriction  is  made,  except  that  the  blood  shonld 
not  be  eaten,  since  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  life 
(Gn  1**  g*-  *).  We  have  lists  of  dean  and  unclean 
animals  in  Dt  U^*>  and  Lr  ll.f 

The  oriterion  for  clean  beasts,  that  they  mnst 
part  the  hoof  and  chew  the  end,  should  probably 
DO  regarded  as  a  late  attempt  to  define  a  class  by 
a  sin^e  formula,  the  members  of  which  had  already 
been  selected  on  other  grounds.  The  camel,  hare, 
and  coney  {Hyrax  Syriacus)  are  pronounced  un- 
clean, because  while  they  chew  the  cud  they  do 
not  part  the  hoof,  and  the  swine  for  the  opposite 
reason.  The  camel  was  eaten  by  the  Araos  and 
used  in  sacrifices:  it  may  conceivably  have  been 
excluded  on  this  latter  account.  There  are  traces 
of  a  belief  in  Arabia  '  that  camels,  or,  at  all  events, 
certain  breeds  of  camels,  were  of  demoniac  origin ' 
(W.  R.  Smith,  RS*  283,  n.  2).J  The  hare  was  prob- 
ably a  sacred  animal,  for  '  hares'  heads  were  worn 
as  amulets  by  Arab  women '  ( W.  R.  Smith,  I.e. 
382),  and  the  foot  was  used  as  a  oharm  against 
demons  {Kinship,  211).  While  the  Arabs  eat  it, 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  the  Turks  and  the 
Armenians,  abstain  from  it,  and  the  Parsees  regard 
it  as  the  uncleanest  of  animals ;  the  ancient  Britons 
regarded  it  as  taboo,  'gnstare  fas  non  putant '  (Ctes. 
de  B.  G.  V.  12.  See  Uillm.  and  Kalisch,  Lemticut, 
iL  55).§  It  was  supposed  to  menstruate,  and  was 
thus  assimilated  to  mankind.  It  was  regarded  as 
very  lascivious  (cf.  Bam.  10).  The  coney  { Hyrax 
Syriacus)  is  still  avoided  for  food  by  Cliristians 
and  Mohammedans  in  Abyssinia.  In  the  Sinai 
peninsula  it,  with  the  panther,  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  human,  and  he  who  eats  its  flesh, 
it  is  said,  will  never  see  his  parents  again  (W.  R. 
Smith,  BS*  88,  444).  There  is  much  evidence  to 
show  that  the  swine  was  a  holy  animal.  While 
forbidden  food  to  the  Semites,  the  taboo  was 
variously  explained  as  due  to  its  holiness  or  nn- 
cleanness. It  was  eaten  only  in  such  mystic  sacri- 
fices as  are  described  in  Is  65'-'  66*- The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  it  as  highly  taboo,  not  only  as  food, 

*In  qrite  of  this,  there  ii  one  important  reapeet  In  which  the 

J>rimitive  t^pe  Nema  not  to  be  praaerred.  Frequently  certain 
oods  are  taboo  to  people  in  varioua  stafrea  of  life  or  certain 
^yaioal  oonditiona,  or  again  to  particular  orders  of  people. 
Elaborate  rule*  may  be  found  in  Bpenoer  and  Oillen,  Le.  266, 
487-478 ;  Frazer,  Le.  L  SSL  Only  aliffht  surrivala  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Hebrew*,  t.g.  taboo  on  wine  and  whatever  comea 
from  the  grape,  impoaed  on  the  Naxirite,  and  bis  mother  befora 
hla  birth,  and  the  prohiUtlon  of  wine  to  the  priesta  before  ofTer- 
log.  With  such  alight  exceptions,  ttie  food  taoooa  are  binding  on 
alllaraelites.  In  this  connexion  Saul's  taboo  on  eating  tooaUU 
evening,  unwittingly  violated  by  Jonathan  (1 8  14M«),  may  be 
referred  to.  We  naturally  sympathize  with  Jonathan's  common- 
sense  criticism;  but  this  was  somewhat  rattonaliatto  for  that  a);e, 
and  the  writer  represents  J"  as  too  much  offended  by  its  trans- 
gression to  answer  when  consulted.  Saul  wiahed  by  this  strong 
taboo  to  assure  supernatural  idd,  auch  aa  would  be  cheaply 
purcliased  by  the  Impaired  effloiency  of  hia  men. 

t  The  relation  between  these  laws  Is  disputed.  Some  resnd ' 
the  law  in  Deut.  aa  a  secondary  addition.   It  seems  at  least 

firobable  that  the  two  sections  are  mutually  independent ;  and 
t  is  not  unlikely  that  they  draw  on  oral  or  written  tonh  of  the 

iiriests.  Driver  and  White  aaxign  Lv  II^B-  41-fl  to  H.  Baentacb 
'  Handkom.'  Ba.-L«v.)  objects  that  the  passagaa  exhibit  too 
Ittle  of  H'a  phraseology.  For  a  mrj  euhorata  snalyali  see 
Ozf.  Btx.  ad  be,  and  art.  Lavmous, 

t '  I  take  it,  however,  that  the  eating  of  camel's  flesh  contbiaed 
to  be  regarded  by  the  Arab*  as  In  some  sense  a  religious  aot, 
even  when  it  waa  no  longer  associated  with  a  formal  aot  of 
sacrifloe ;  tor  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  camels  and  wild  aaae* 
was  presoribed  by  Symeon  Stylltea  to  his  Saracen  converts ;  and 
traces  of  an  Idolatrous  stgniflcance  In  feasts  of  camel's  fleah 
appear  In  Mohammedan  tradition '  (W.  R.  Smith,  Le.  iSS). 

I  On  the  Yorkshire  superstition  of  the  close  connexion  batww* 
ban*  and  witche*  *••  rtanr,  1.0,  ilL  408. 
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but  to  touch ;  ^et  once  a  year  Bacrificed  it  to  the 
moon  and  Osiru,  and  ate  the  flesh.  Its  identifica- 
tion with  the  demon  Set  or  Typhon,  the  enemy  of 
Osiris,  is  probably  i(' degradation  from  its  original 
identification  with  Osiris  himself.  Among  tiio 
Syrians  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Tammoz.  Its  flesh  was  also  taboo  to 
worshippers  of  Attis.  It  was  further  supposed  to 
possess  magical  powers.* 

The  oriterion  that  clean  animals  must  be  rumi- 
nants with  cloven  hoof  excluded  the  aas,  horse, 
and  dog,  and  all  beasts  of  prey.  The  cut  seems 
from  Jc  6*  to  have  been  commonly  used  for  food  : 
the  Midianites  'left  no  sustenance  in  Israel,  neither 
sheep,  nor  ox,  nor  ass'  (cf.  2  K  6*).  The  Arabs 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  animal,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  his  converts  by  Symeon  Stylites, 
just  as  our  abstinence  from  horse-flesh  is  due  to  the 
prohibition  to  Christian  converts  from  the  worship 
of  Odin,  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed.  The  story  that 
the  Jews  worshipped  the  ass  may  point  to  the 
worship  of  it  in  Syria.  The  flesh  and  hoofs  were 
used  for  magical  purposes  by  the  Arabs  (see  W.  R. 
Smith.  Kinthip,  308 ;  £S*  468).t  The  hone  was 
little  used  by  Uie  Hebrews,  even  in  war ;  probably 
the  undeanness  of  the  ass  wonld  be  felt  to  extend 
to  it.  Josiah  'took  away  the  horses  that  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  snn '  (2  K  23") ; 
this  connexion  with  idolatry  may  account  for  its 
nncleanness.  Four  horses  were  cast  into  the  sea 
at  Rhodes  at  the  annual  feast  of  the  sun  (W.  R. 
Smith,  as*  293).  The  dof  seems  to  be  sacred  from 
the  reference  to  its  use  m  the  mysteries  (Is  66*). 
Among  the  Harranians  dogs  were  said  in  the 
mysteries  to  be  the  brothers  of  men.  They  seem 
also  to  have  been  sacred  among  the  Carthaginians 
and  Phoenicians.  '  In  Moslem  countries  dogs  are 
still  regarded  with  a  curious  mixture  of  respect 
and  contempt'  (W.  R.  Smith,  I.e.  291,  292).; 
Beatts  of  prey  were  naturally  regarded  as  unclean, 
because  they  fed  on  the  blood  as  well  as  the  flesh 
of  their  victims.  Most  of  the  unclean  birds  were 
birds  of  prey  or  fed  on  carrion.  Others  lived  in 
ruins,  and  were  regarded  as  companions  of  the 
demons  who  hannted  them.  (For  the  ostrich  as 
a  demon  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  I.e.  129,  n.  2).  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  unclean  birds  mentioned 
in  these  lists  are  catalogued  with  the  nncanny 
monsters  which  are  to  dwell  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  (Is  IS'^  ",  Jer  50")  or  Edom  (Is  34"-"). 
No  list  of  clean  birds  is  given.  See  article  Food 
for  those  that  were  eaten.  It  need  only  be  men- 
tioned that  the  dove  was  permitted,  though  to  the 
Syrians  taboo  in  a  high  degree.  § 

Fish  also  were  taboo  to  the  Syrians,  who  regarded 
ulcers  as  the  penalty  for  eatinc  them  ( W.  R.  Smith, 
I.e.  292,  449).  The  Hebrews  did  not  sacrifice,  but 
were  permitted  to  eat  them.  The  only  restriction 
was  that  fish  without  fins  and  scales  might  not  be 
eaten.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt,  their  snake-like 
appearance,  the  serpent  being  unclean  (see  Food). 

Further,  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  'noarming 
thing* '  (see  art  Ckespino  Tamaa,  where  the  two 

*  8w  IIOTen,  Die  Phfnizier,  L  S18-I20  (where  terml  farther 
exx.  kre  collected) ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Le.  US,  218,  290,  291,  411, 
«76;  Frazer,  l.c  U.  299-Sll ;  Jevont,  1.0;  118.  n.  8;  the  very 
elaborate  diacuailoii  in  Kaliacb,  LetUieut,  pt.  iL  79-B3 ;  alio  art. 
Food. 

(  Aocording  to  Ex  W  (JE)  the  flntling  of  an  am  had  to  be 
ledeemed  with  a  lamb,  but  if  not  redeemed  ita  neck  muet  be 
broken.  The  later  law  (Lt  27*0  preecribed  that  an  unclean 
Bntllng  ahould  be  redeemed  at  the  prieat'a  valuation,  plu*  one- 
flftb,  but  It  not  redeemed  it  must  be  acid. 

t  Fraier  mentloni  that  the  6og  ii  regarded  by  the  OJibway* 
'aa  unclean,  and  yet  in  iome  respecte  as  holy'  (Am.  Brit.*  art. 
•Taboo"). 

t  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinthip,  196 ;  AS>  21S.  Th*  author  poinU  out 
thatthoucha  'clean'  bird  in  legal  times,  we  never  read  of  it  in 
or  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  not  nsed  tm  aaorlfloes  aocom- 
puiled  by  a  meal,  but  in  bumt^eringt  and  dn-aSering*,  which 
had  aooDoexion  with  mystical  iaoriflcea (p.  2M). 


terms  so  translated  are  distinguished)  are  forUdden 
(Lv  11"'^).  What  wa«  included  under  this  tum 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  mentioned  (vol.  L  518*). 
The  prohibition  of  reptiles  is  explained  by  the 
superstitions  universally  attached  to  serpents.  The 
Arabs  frequently  regarded  them  as  demoniacal, 
and  identified  them  with  the  I't'nn  (W.  R.  Smith, 
l.c.  120,  121, 129,  130,  442,  KinMp,  197 ;  and  especi- 
ally Wellh.  l.c.  162-155).'  The  serpent  of  (in  3 
illustrates  the  demoniacal  nature  of  tnese  reptiles. 
It  is  curious  that  the  list  in  Deuteronomy  speaks 
only  of  '  winged  swarming  things,'  bywhicn  appar- 
ently winged  insects  are  meant.  These  are  re- 
ganfed  as  unclean  also  in  P(Lt  U**,  nnlees  this 
belongs  to  H),  for  the  phrase  'winged  swarming 
creatures  that  go  on  all  fours'  seems  to  mean  the 
same  aa  '  winged  swarming  creatures.'  Four  kinds 
of  locust*  are  permitted  for  food  (see  Food, 
Locust).  Whetoer  this  is  a  variation  from  Dt  14 
is  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  role  in  the 
latter  passage  seems  to  admit  of  no  exception.  On 
the  other,  the  term  translated  '  fowls '  m  Dt  14** 
may  be  used  in  this  restricted  sense  of  'winged 
swarming  things,'  in  which  case  the  meaning  will 
be  that  certain  winged  insects  are  clean  and  lawful 
food.  Inserted  in  Lv  11  we  have  a  list  of  things 
the  carcases  of  which  produce  uncleanness  throngn 
contact  (w. **'**).  This  list  includes  the  unclean 
quadrupeds,  and  of  swarming  things — the  weasel, 
the  mouse,  certain  lizards,  and  the  chameleon. 

It  is  curious  that  the  list  is  not  more  extensiTe,  eepedallyss 
the  author  enters  on  a  casuistical  discussion  of  detaila.  The 
swarming  thinn  mentioned  were  regarded  as  demoniacal,  the 
mouse  is  coupled  with  the  swine  In  Is  6017  aa  eaten  in  the 
mysteries  there  denounced  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinthip,  302, 
303,  JtS*  293:  A.  Lang,  Cuttom  and  Mfth  (1893),  103-120). 
This  section  is  probabv  '  l^ter  addition,  not  at  all  on  the 
ground  that  pollution  by  contact  is  a  late  refinement  of  pollu- 
tion by  eating,  for  taboo  on  contact  Is  rtry  andent,  bat  twcanse 
of  its  oasuistiy  and  its  interruption  of  this  context.  Touching 
biTolves  undeannees  till  the  evening,  bearing  the  carcats  of  the 
quadrupeds  induces  onoleanneae  in  a  deeper  degree ;  for  not 
only  is  the  person  unclean  till  the  evening,  but  ne  most  wash 
his  clothes.  The  carcases  of  swarming  things  infect  with  un- 
cleanness all  clothing  or  vessels,  and  the  food  in  them.  The 
vessels  are  nndean  tul  the  evening,  and  must  be  steeped  in 
wi^r.  If  made  of  eortlienware  they  most  be  broken,  as  the 
undeanness  wonld  sink  into  the  pores.  A  fountain  or  dstcm, 
however,  remained  dean,  though  whatever  touched  the  andean 
tiling  ({.«.  to  remove  it)  became  undean.  Seed  was  not  poUated 
by  contact,  iiiilnsi  water,  by  which  it  would  soak  Id,  had  been 
put  opon  It. 

Contact  with  a  clean  beast  that  died  a  natural 
death  produced  uncleanness  till  the  evening.  Eat- 
ing of  it  or  carrying  it  involved  the  washing  of 
clothes  in  addition.  In  Lv  17"  bathing  of  the 
body  18  also  required. 

Tnis  law  ia  made  to  apply  to  the  stranger  as 
wdl  as  the  home-bom.  In  Dt  14"  the  prohioition 
is  made  absolute  for  the  Hebrews,  and  based  on 
their  holiness  to  J".  But  the  fleah  of  such  animals 
may  be  given  to  the  stranger  who  is  sojourning 
in  Israel,  or  sold  to  the  foreigner.t  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  law  is  not  sanitary, 
but  ritual ;  there  was  therefore  no  reason  why  a 
taboo,  binding  on  the  holy  people,  should  be 
imposied  on  those  who  are  not  members  of  it. 
For  the  priestly  legislators  the  land  is  holy,  be- 
cause J*  dwells  in  it,  and  therefore  those  who  are 
in  it,  Israelites  or  not,  must  observe  precautions 
against  uncleanness.  "The  prieeto  are  forbidden  to 
eat  such  food  absolutely  (Lv  22^).  The  reason  wa.s 
that  the  flesh  had  still  the  blood  within  it.  Blood 
was  always  prohibited  (1  S  14*,  Dt  12»».  Gn  9*. 
Lv  17'<*-"  3"^ eta),  but  the  prohibition  seems  not 
always  to  have  been  observed  (1  8  14",  Ezk  33**). 
It,  with  the  fat,  was  regarded  W  primitive  peoples 
as  in  a  special  sense  the  seat  of  Ufa,  and  in  ordi- 

•  For  India  see  Ftater.rAeOoidm  Asm*'.  L  418, 4t7. 

t  Id  Ex  tJU  (JE)  •  flesh  that  la  two  of  beasts  in  the  flsid'  Is 
not  to  be  eaten,  because  the  Hafanws  are  holy  to  J" :  it  ini*  be 
oast  to  the  dogs. 
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muT  Bacrifice  was  made  over  to  the  deity.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  tjrpe  of 
sacrifice  it  was  devoured  by  the  worshippers,  and 
in  the  mystic  sacrifices  that  are  referred  to  in  Is 
65.  66  this  feature  reaopeared.  The  breaking  of 
the  dog's  neck  was  a  killinc  of  it  without  shedding 
the  blood  (see,  further,  under  Food,  Sacrifice).* 

The  '  sinew  of  the  thigh '  is  said  in  Gn  32''  not 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites,  though  no  reference 
is  made  to  this  in  the  Law.  It  became  taboo 
through  the  touch  of  Jacob's  Divine  antagonist. 
Probably,  as  W.  R.  Smith  snggests,  '  the  thigh  is 
a  seat  of  life  and  procreative  power '  {RS*  380).t 

The  thrice  repeated  (Ex  23"  34",  Dt  14"')  taboo 
on  teething  a  kid  in  it*  Toother's  milk  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  FOOD,  GoAT.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  add  only  what  ia  required  by  the  nature  of  this 
article. 

We  may  mJitj  Mt  arid*  the  t1«w  that  the  rale  nets  on 
■entiiDental  oonaideratioiw.  It  ti  directed  against  some  re- 
ligious or  magical  practioe  In  conaexioa  with  the  dish.  The 
conunoD  explanation  that  goat's  milk  was  used  to  produce 
fruitful  erope,  while  true  in  itself,  does  not  account  for  this 
special  prohibition.  W.  B.  Smith  suggest*  that  milk  was  a 
substitute  tor  blood,  (O  that  this  dish  would  violate  the  taboo 
on  blood  (<.e.  221).  Bat  neither  does  this  explain  why  it  is  a 
kid  so  prepared  that  1*  forbidden.  If  goat's  milk  possessed 
magical  qualities  these  might  be  supposed  to  be  present  also 
in  a  sucking  kidL  The  combination  of  the  two  doubles  the 
magical  intensity,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  rite  condemned 
was  originally  pastoral  rather  than  agricultursL  The  subsequent 
use  of  goat's  milk  is  agriculture  u  a  natural  application  of 
a  pastoral  charm  tor  fraitfulneas.  The  question  may  farther 
be  raised  whether  it  has  not  been  too  nastily  assomed  that 
*  mother's  milk '  means  simply  goat's  milk,      the  milk  of  any 

Soat.   The  physical  blood  ivUtion  between  the  kid  and  its 
am  Would  make  the  nagio  more  afflcadoas,  doubling  it  in 
upon  itself. 

As  examples  of  the  care  with  which  the  Jews 
practised  these  laws,  Dn  1',  To  Jth  12>-*, 
Ad.  Est  14",  1  Mac  1"-",  2  Mac  6>»  7»  may  be 
quoted. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  nn cleanness  of  certain 
animals  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
totems  of  primitive  Semites.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  greatest  Semitic  scholars  doubt  if  the 
Semites  passed  through  the  totem  stage.  Egyp- 
tologists also  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  denymg 
that  totemisin  ever  prevailed  in  Egypt.  But  it  is 
a  question  on  which  the  anthropologist  also,  with 
the  comparative  method,  must  be  consulted  ;  and 
Robertson  Smith,  the  chief  defender  of  the  theory 
in  question,  spoke  with  the  authority  not  only  of 
a  most  eminent  Semitist,  but  that  of  an  expert 
anthropologist.  The  theory  gains  much  of  its 
plausibility  from  the  light  and  order  it  brings  to 
a  number  of  otherwise  obscure  and  incoherent 
facts.  That  the  unclean  foods  are  so  numerous 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  very  heterogeneous  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  people,  the  totems  of  many  stocks 
being  regard^  as  forbidden  food  by  the  nnited 
nation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  among  savage  races  totem  stocks  exist  side 
by  side  in  the  same  community,  without  necessarily 
tabooing  each  other's  totems,  though  they  may 
avoid  the  ostentation  with  which  uiey  fwat  on 
the  totem  of  an  enemy.  Further,  even  in  totem 
clans  there  are  taboos  on  food  at  certun  stages 
of  life  or  in  certain  conditions,  which  are  otherwise 
lawful  food.  We  need  not,  of  course,  look  for 
actual  totemism  in  the  historical  period  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  Bnt  if  the  Semites  passed  through 
totemism,  numerous  sorvivals  must  be  expectM, 
and  part  at  least  of  the  prohibitions  probably  are 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Two  principles, 
however,  even  in  this  case,  may  have  been  at 

•  See  W.  B.  Smith,  KUukip,  MM,  810,  BS*  2U,  tU,  S88-SC2 ; 
riB<.er,  {.e.  L  SSS-SK ;  Jevons,  l.a.  78,  74. 

t  For  the  same  taboo  among  the  N.  American  Indiana, 
accounted  tor  by  a  mythical  story,  see  Fracer,  Le.  U.  419-tZl. 
lUfflr  men  also  will  not  eat  it,  it  is 'sent  to  the  principal  boy  at 
ibe  kraal,  who  with  his  companions  oonsldsr  it  ss  thdr  right' 


work.  The  Usts  in  Denteronomy  and  Levitiena 
may  include  food  traditionally  taboo.  In  this 
case  the  Law  simply  endorses,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  ancient  practices.  But  the^  may  also 
forbid  food,  not  on  the  ground  of  immemorial 
custom,  but  because  its  use  in  heathen  rites  con- 
stituted a  religious  danger  to  Israel.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  the  proof  of  the  demonia^  or 
magical  qualities  attaching  to  certain  unlawful 
foods  in  no  way  conflicts  with  their  totem  char- 
acter. On  the  contrary,  as  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  connexion  between  the yinn  and  the  wild  beasts 
among  the  Arabs,  these  qualities  are  probably 
attributed  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  original 
totem  significance. 

(e)  Uncleanncst  connected  witk  leprosy. — This 
disease  and  the  purifications  after  cure  are  so 
thoroughly  dealt  with  in  the  article  Leprosy 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  here  than  a 
few  supplementary  remarks.  For  the  view  there 
mentioned,  that  the  leper  was  regarded  as  the 
victim,  in  a  peculiar  de^ee,  of  a  stroke  of  God, 
like  the  man  hanged  on  a  tree,  '  accursed  of  God,' 
we  may  compare  the  euphemistic  name  for  it 
among  tlie  Arabs,  '  the  blessed  disease,'  viubdraka 
(Wellh.  l.c.  199).  The  man  'smitten  by  God' 
necessarily  becomes  unclean.  We  find  examples 
of  a  belief  among  savages  that  leprosy  may  be 
caused  by  eating  the  totem  animal,  though  it  must 
be  added  that  other  diseases  might  be  so  incurred, 
skin  diseases,  however,  predominating.  With 
this  we  should  compare  the  fact  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  whom  the  swine  was  taboo  in  a  nigh 
degree,  thought  that  drinking  pig's  milk  caused 
leprosy  (Frazer,  l.c.  ii.  306,  307).  The  rules  laid 
down  for  lepers  corresponded  to  those  prescribed 
for  mourners ;  perhaps  the  feeling  entered  in  that 
leprosy  was  a  living  death.  The  ntual  of  releasing 
the  live  bird  into  tne  open  field,  rests  on  a  similar 
idea  to  that  expressed  in  the  'goat  for  Azazel.'  A 
similar  custom  was  practised  by  widows  in  Arabia 
on  release  from  the  uncleanness  of  widowhood,  at 
the  end  of  a  year.*  The  bird  is  said  to  have  died. 
An  Assyrian  parallel  is,  '  May  the  bird  to  heaven 
cause  it  (my  groaning)  to  ascend'  [RP  ix.  61).  It 
seems  strange  that  a  guilt  -  offering  should  be 
required.  Nowack  {Heb.  Arch.  ii.  289)  thinks  the 
author  regarded  a  sin-offering  as  inadmissible  in 
this  very  peculiar  rite,  and  further  took  the  rite 
over  from  an  earlier  time,  and  did  not  freely 
create  it  (see,  further.  Leprosy). 

(d)  Uncleanness  connected  with  death. — This  also 
is  familiar  among  primitive  peoples.  That  the 
numerous  rites  which  have  grown  up  around  the 
dead  express  partly  a  horror  of  the  spirit  and 
dread  of  its  return,  is  tnie.f  Bnt  there  are  many 
examples  of  rites  desired  to  continue  with  the 
dead  the  communion  held  with  them  while  living.^ 
Frequently  the  taboos  on  the  dead  are  attributed 
to  ancestor- worship ;  but  this  view  seems  improb- 
able, for  we  find  the  taboo  more  widely  prevalent 
than  it  ia  likely  ancestor-worship  ever  was, — and 
the  proofs  for  this  among  the  Hebrews  are  certainly 
not  stringent.  The  tatoos  rest  on  the  belief  that 
the  soul  survives  the  body,  and  lingers  near  its 

•  Wellh.  Le.  171 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  {.«.  422.  The  reference  v> 
Frazer,  I.e.,  in  the  article  LiraoST,  ooiTsspands  to  UL  16  in  the 
second  edition. 

t  Fnuer,  Le.  L  S26,  sta ;  Tyhw,  LslIL  >S-t7;  W.B.  Smith 
Lc  336,  n.  2,  869,  870. 

I  W.  R.  Smith,  822,  828,  870.  'While  the  radest  nations 
seek  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  beloved  dead,  they 
also  believe  that  very  dangerous  influences  hover  round  death- 
beds, corpees,  and  gmves,  and  many  funeial  ceremonies  are  ob- 
served as  safeguards  against  these'  (836,  n.  2).  'There  Is  a 
tendency  at  preeent,  in  one  school  of  anthropologists,  to  explain 
all  death  customs  as  due  to  fear  of  ghoste.  But  among  the 
Semites,  at  any  rate,  almost  all  death  customs,  from  the  kbsing 
of  the  corpse  (On  G0>)  onwards,  are  dictated  by  an  affection  that 
endures  beyond  the  grave'  (823).  See,  also,  Tylor,  Lc  8»-M 
(eqiedally  Hm  pathetic  dint*  there  quoted) ;  Jevoos,  tt,  tf-68. 
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earthly  house  or  its  grave.  How  serious  the 
danger  was  taken  to  he,  is  clear  from  the  highly  in- 
fections character  attributed  to  it.*  This  prevails, 
probably,  among  all  savage  peoples.  The  Hebrews 
are  in  this  respect  more  primitive  than  the  Arabs. 
Among  the  latter,  monming  does  not  usually  make 
unclean ;  and  in  Islam  contact  with  the  corpse 
does  not  deiile,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  this  rule 

frevailed  among  the  ancient  Arabs  (Wellh.  I.e. 
71,  172).  Such  cases,  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
those  of  contact  with  the  carcases  of  animals  have 
already  been  dealt  with.  The  human  corpse  was 
regarded  by  them  as  most  defiling.  Although  we 
have  no  very  early  evidence,  it  is  unquestionable, 
in  view  of  the  savage  parallels,  that  they  always 
had  this  belief,  and,  in  more  primitive  times, 
probably  in  a  much  intenser  form.  The  late 
codification  of  the  laws  in  no  way  disproves,  in 
itself,  the  antionity  of  the  observances. 

The  fullest  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  Nu  19  (P).  It  is  there  enjoined  that  every 
one  who  touches  '  the  dead  body  of  a  man  shall  lie 
unclean  seven  dajrs.'  If  a  man  die  in  his  tent, 
every  one  who  is  in  the  tent,  or  who  enters  it,  is 
unclean  for  seven  days ;  and  anr  vessel  standing 
open  in  the  tent  is  unclean.  In  the  open  field 
actual  contact  is  necessary  to  produce  delilement. 
But  such  contact  was  not  merely  with  a  body  dead 
by  the  sword  or  natural  death,  but  even  with  a 
bone  or  the  grave.  Ucnce  it  became  customary 
to  whiten  graves,  that  thev  might  be  readily 
avoided  and  involuntary  nncleanness  not  be  con- 
tracted (Mt23",  Lk  11**).  The  striking  illustration 
of  the  infectious  nncleanness  of  the  corpse  given 
in  Hag  2"-'*  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
law  in  Nu  19"  is  that  whatever  the  person  thus 
unclean  touches  shall  be  unclean,  and  the  person 
who  touches  this  obiect  shall  be  unclean  till  even. 
In  Nu  B!'  those  nnclean  by  the  touch  of  a  corpse 
are  put  out  of  the  camp  sJong  with  lepers  and 
those  who  have  issues.  Josiah  defiled  the  altars  at 
the  high  places  with  dead  men's  bones  (2  K  23"-"). 
Similarlv,  the  dead  bodies  of  Gog's  host  defiled 
the  land,  which  was  cleansed  only  oy  their  bnrial 
(Ezk  39'*"").  In  old  Israel  the  kings  were  buried 
dose  to  the  temple,  a  practice  warmly  denounced 
Inr  Ezekiel  as  defiling  it  (iS^-').  Bloodshed  defiles 
the  land,  and  the  nncleanness  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it  (Nu  35'').t  Hence 
warriors,  while  holy  persons,  as  already  shown, 
were  rendered  unclean  oy  the  slaughter  of  men  in 
war.  Thus,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Midianites, 
those  who  had  killed  any  one  or  touched  the  slain 
had  to  remain  outside  the  camp  seven  days,  puri- 
fving  themselves  on  the  third  and  seventh  day. 
Lvery  thing  that  could  endure  fire  was  passed 
through  it,  out  was  also  purified  with  the  water  of 
separation.  All  that  could  not  endure  the  fire  was 
pwsed  through  water.  Clothes  had  to  be  washed 
on  the  seventh  day  (Nu  31***).  Some  of  the 
taboos  on  warriors  have  been  already  discussed. 
The  present  rule  is  relegated  by  some  to  the  class 
>f  legal  refinements  which  had  never  any  existence 
<a  the  national  life.  Here,  again,  the  comparative 
method  warns  us  against  too  hasty  a  conclusion. 
Even  more  stringent  mles  are  found  among 

*  'Among  tb»  llioriiany  one  who  h«d  handled  a  oorpw,  helped 
to  oonvey  it  to  the  grave,  or  touched  a  dead  mao'e  bones,  was 
cut  oS  from  all  intercoiuM,  and  almoet  all  oommunication,  with 
mankind.  He  oould  not  enter  any  houie,  or  come  into  contact 
with  any  pereon  or  thing,  without  utterly  bederiUiog  them. . , . 
And  when,  the  dinnal  term  of  hia  aeduiion  being  over,  the 
mourner  wae  about  to  mix  with  hia  lellows  once  more,  aU  the 
dtshea  he  had  uaed  in  hl>  eeoluaioD  were  diligently  anuahed,  and 
all  the  garmenu  he  had  worn  were  carefully  thrown  away,  leet 
they  should  ipread  the  contagion  of  hia  defilement  among 
otbera'  (Frazer,  I.a  i.  828,  824 ;  Jevons,  Le.  67,  88,  7S-78). 

f  When  the  olTender  waa  unknown,  guilt  waa  purged  from  the 
land  by  the  ritual  of  the  heifer,  whoae  neok  was  broken  in  an 
OQcultlvated  valley  with  running  water  (Dt  Zli-*).  Sea  UBRa ; 
Drif  er,  ad  loc;  and  W.  B.  Smith,  Lc  870, 171. 


savages.*  Their  origin  seems  to  be  due  to  drend 
of  vengeance  from  the  ghosts  of  the  slain.  Among 
the  taboos  to  which  the  Nazirite  was  subject  waa 
that  on  contact  with  the  dead.  This  and  the  puri- 
fication prescribed  for  its  violation  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  art.  Nazirite. 

The  priest,  according  to  Ezekiel,  must  come  at 
no  dead  person  to  delile  himself,  except  parent, 
child,  brother,  or  unmarried  sister.f  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  such  a  relative,  even  after  he  is 
cleansed  he  must  wait  seven  days,  and  then,  on 
entering  the  sanctuary,  he  must  offer  a  sin-ofiisring 
(Ezk  44'-^").  A  curious  relaxation  of  the  law  of 
uncleanness  is  that  those  who  are  nnclean  by  con- 
tact with  a  dead  body  ma^  yet  eat  the  passover 
(Nu  S**").  Certain  monming  customs  also  pro- 
duced nncleanness.  Hence  the  Israelite,  wnen 
olTering  his  charity  tithe,  was  required  to  affirm 
that  he  had  not  eaten  of  it  while  monming,  nor 
removed  it  from  his  house  while  unclean,  nor  given 
of  it  for  the  dead  (Dt  26").  If  he  had  eaten  of  it 
in  his  mouming,  it  would  have  contracted  his 
nncleanness.!  'The  reference  to  giving  it  for  the 
dead  is  of  uncertain  meaning.  "Tne  sense  may  be 
that  be  has  not  sent  it  to  tne  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased for  a  funend  feast  (which  would  make  tlie 
whole  tithe  nnclean),  or  that  he  has  not  (in  ac- 
cordance with  a  very  widespread  custom)  placed 
some  of  it  in  the  tomb  to  serve  the  spirit  for  food 
on  its  road  to  SheOl,  or  that  he  has  not  used  it  in 
sacrifices  to  the  dead  (cf.  Jer  16',  itself  an  obecnre 
passage).  The  hnad  of  mourners  is  referred  to  in 
Hos  §*  as  causing  nncleanness.  Other  monming 
customs,  such  as  cuttings  in  the  flesh,  or  making 
baldness  between  the  ^es  for  the  dead,  are  for- 
bidden in  Dt  14',  Lv  19*,  as  incompatible  with  the 
holiness  of  the  people  of  J*.  Both  are  well-known 
savage  cn8toms,§  and  were  regarded  as  legitimate 
signs  of  mouming  (Jer  10*,  Ezk  7",  Is  22")  appar- 
ently down  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (see  Cuttings 
IN  THE  Flesh,  Mournino).  The  monming  cus- 
tom for  the  captive  whom  the  Israelite  (Dt  21'*'''1 
takes  to  wife  is  interesting.  The  shaving  of  head 
and  paring  of  nails  remove  the  nnclean  neas  of 
mourning  (cf.  the  shaving  of  hair  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper,  Lv  14').  A  similar  rite  was  performed 
by  widows  in  Arabia  after  the  twelve  months  they 
spent  in  a  hut  outside  the  camp,  neither  dressing 
the  hair  nor  cutting  the  nails.  || 

Purification  from  the  uncleanness  caused  by  a 
dead  body  was  effected  by  the  'water  of  separa- 
tion,' made  by  pouring  water  on  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer  (Nu  19).  The  heifer  was  completely  burnt, 
along  with  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.  The 
burning  of  the  blood  in  this  rite  is  nnique ;  it 
was  clearly  intended  to  communicate  an  intenser 
sanctity  to  the  ashes.  The  ashes  were  kept  in  a 
clean  place  outside  the  camp,  and  'livini;  water' 
was  poured  on  them.    Then  the  nnclean  waa 

*  Frazer,  Le.  831-389.  The  account  of  tfaa  Pima  Indians  if 
especially  noteworthy  a*  showing  that  taboos  hur  mora  'im- 
practicable '  than  those  enjoined  in  Nu  31  are  actually  observed. 
The  uncleannees  and  puriBcation  prescribed  In  this  passage  for 
warrion  after  the  return  from  battle  are  similar  to  tlKM  noog- 
niied  over  a  very  wide  area. 

4  Unmarried  sister,  beoaose  marriwe  was  leoarded  as  tni» 
f erring  her  to  the  husband's  Ikmily.  The  same  feeling  underlies 
the  law  that  the  priest's  daughter  on  marriwe  to  a  stranger 
Icees  the  right  to  eat  of  the  heave^offerings  of  the  holy  things 
(Lv  22>3).  Women  oould  not  eat  of  the  sln-ollering  (I'* 
guilt-offering  (,7«),  or  mealH>Seiing(e>%  OD  aooount  d  tbair  high 
sanctity. 

I  For  taboos  on  mouman  and  monming  oustoms  see  Fraxer, 
{.e.  L  388,  880:  W.  R.  Smith.  Le.  822-826,  886;  Wellh.  Le.  170, 
in,  177  0. ;  Spencer  and  OiUen,  Le.  49»,  600-607,  600. 
I  See,  tor  example,  Spencer  and  QiUen,  Le.  608,  6ia 
I  W.  E.  Smith,  Xe.  428,  447  ;  Wellh.  ^e.  171.  The  meaning  of 
the  custom  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Frsatr,  La.  L  888,  880.  Be 
quotes  parallels  from  mouming  customs  In  ancient  India. 
Borneo,  and  the  West  Ooast  of  AMoa.  It  Is  vatjr  instructive,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  underlying  ides,  (hat  mond  nncleanness 
is  purged  away  in  some  cases  by  tlia  sbavlnca'  o(  sU  Vbatalt 
and  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream. 
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■prinkled  by  a  dean  person  on  the  third  and  the 
seventh  days,  and  on  the  latter  he  washed  hi* 
clothes  and  bathed  his  body,  and  was  clean  at  even. 
The  priest  who  superintended  the  slaughter  and 
burning  of  the  heuer,  and  the  man  who  burned 
her,  had  to  wash  their  clothes,  bathe,  and  be 
unclean  till  even.  He  who  gathered  the  ashes  bad 
to  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  till  even ;  he 
who  sprinkled  the  water  had  to  wash  his  clothes, 
and  he  who  touched  it  was  nnclean  till  even  (see, 
further,  art.  Red  Heifer).  The  purifications  pre- 
scribed after  the  slaughter  of  the  Midianites  (Nn 
31'-"),  including  fire  tor  metal,  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

iii.  UNCLEANNESS  AND  RiTtTAU  —  Throughout 
the  historv  of  Israel  nncleanness  disqnalilied  a 
man  for  tne  worship  of  God.  David  s  absence 
from  the  sacred  festival  was  fnlly  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  his  nncleanness  (1  S  20") ; 
Jeremiah  was  '  restrained,'  probably  by  unclean- 
ness,^  and  could  not  go  into  the  temple  (Jer  30"). 
The  idea  has  undergone  an  ethical  transformation 
when  the  song  of  the  seraphim  and  the  smoke  of 
the  Divine  resentment  (?)  make  the  heart  of  Isaiah 
quail  at  the  consciousness  that  in  his  moral  im- 
purity he  has  dared  to  cross  the  temple  threshold 
(Is  0^').  In  spite  of  Ezekiel's  complaints  that 
the  priests  had  not  caused  the  people  to  discern 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean  (22"),  it  is  dear 
that  some  rules  were  all  along  observed.  Yet 
these  permitted  practices  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Judaism,  were  highly  irregular.  Uncircum- 
cised  foreigners  were  allowea  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
(Ezk  44^).  Ezekiel  insists  that  this  shall  be 
absolutely  forbidden  in  the  future  (44').  Uncir- 
cumcision  in  the  male  worshipper  was  regarded 
as  nndeanness,  as  a  state  which  preclndM  him 
from  communion  with  God.  So  we  read  that  into 
the  restored  Jerusalem,  the  holy  dty,  there  shall 
come  no  more  the  nncircnmcised  and  the  unclean 
'Is  52^).  The  rule  is  strongly  raforced  in  the  Law. 
Similarly,  the  unclean  may  not  pass  along  the  holy 
way  by  which  pilgrims  come  np  to  the  temple 
(Is  35*).  The  sacred  feasts  may  be  observed  by  any 
clean  Israelite.  The  meat  of  the  peace-ofierings 
may  be  eaten  by  any  dean  person,  but  any  one 
eating  with  his  undeanness  upon  him  will  lie  cut 
off  by  the  stroke  of  Divine  judgment  (Lv  T**"").* 
On  the  other  hand,  both  dean  and  nnclean  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  animals  if 
they  were  not  brought  in  sacrifice  (Dt  12"  15°), 
but  the  blood  had  to  be  poured  out  on  the  earth 
as  water.   Naturally,  nndeanness  disqualified  the 

Friests  for  eating  holy  things  (Lv  22**',  cf.  Is  62"). 
f,  further,  the  sacred  food  touched  anything 
nnclean,  it  might  not  be  eaten  (Lv  7"). 

A  veiy  interesting  law  is  that  forbidding  an  iron 
tool  to  be  used  on  Uie  stones  of  which  the  altar  is 
oonstmcted  (Ex  20»,  Dt  27'-  *,  Jos  8").  Exodus,  it 
is  true,  does  not  mention  iron ;  it  simply  forbids 
the  altar  to  be  polluted  by  the  nse  of  a  tool  to  hew 
the  stones.  But  the  point  of  the  prohibition  lies 
in  the  reference  to  iron.  It  can  scarcdy  be  that 
the  requirement  that  the  stones  shall  be  unhewn 
is  a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  culture  into 
religion.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  offend- 
ing the  deity  that  dwelt  in  the  stone,  for  it  is  not 
a  monolith,  but  a  structure  built  out  of  several 
stones,  that  the  author  has  in  view.  Nor  is  the 
use  of  iron  in  war  and  its  consequent  connexion 
with  death  regarded  as  unfitting  it  for  the  service 
of  God  (in  this  case  1  Ch  22*  might  be  compared). 
The  taboo  on  iron  in  ritual  is  very  widely  observed. 
It  is  wholly  due  to  '  the  conservatism  of  the  re- 

*  The  appannt  •xoapUon  to  this  prindpl*  alnady  mcntionsd, 
that  the  unolemn  by  touch  of  a  daad  boojr  might  eat  th«  paw- 
aver,  ia  partiaUyaoooant«dft>rtnrth«  teat  that  mPtha  

k  not  oonaidered  a  ■aciiflaa(aL  S  Cb  SO'T-*',  Eir  8*^ 
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Ilgions  instinct.'  Long  after  iron  eame  into 
common  use  in  daily  life,  the  dread  of  innovation 
in  rdigion  forbade  it  to  be  employed  in  ritual 
Hence  bronze  knives  continuea  to  be  used  in 
rdigious  ceremonies  after  iron  knives  were  in 
common  use.  But  it  is  even  more  striking  that 
survivals  from  the  Stone  Age  should  persist  into 
the  Iron  Age  than  that  we  should  have  survivals 
from  the  Bronze  Age.  Yet  of  this  there  are  several 
examples.  The  true  parallel  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  iron  tool  on  the  altar  is  Zi{morah's  circum- 
cision of  her  son  with  a  flint  (Ex  4*),  and  Joshna'4 
drcnmcision  of  the  Israelites  with  flint  knives 
(Jos6»-»).* 

Lastly,  the  references  to  foreign  lamls  as  undean 
have  a  ritual  significance.  Palestine  was  the  only 
land  in  which  •r  could  be  worshipped  with  sacrifice 
and  offering,  unless  soil  were  actually  taken  from 
the  dean  into  the  unclean  land,  as  was  done  by 
Naaman  (2  K  6"),  whose  point  of  view,  we  need 
not  doubt,  was  shared  oy  ordinary  Isradites. 
Exile  was  therefore  regarded  with  oread,  for  it 
severed  the  •connexion  of  the  worsliipper  with  his 
God.  And  since  neither  tithe  nor  first-fruit  could 
be  offered,  the  crops  remained  undean,  and  those 
in  an  nnclean  land  were  compelled  to  eat  andean 
food(Ho8  9^*). 

iv.  UNCLEANNESS  IN  NT.— Since  nothing  in  the 
Law  touched  the  daily  life  of  the  Jew  at  so  many 
points  as  the  laws  of  nncleanness  and  purification, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  Dispersion  (where  the 
sacrificial  sjrstem  could  not  legally  be  practised) 
bnt  in  Palestine  itself,  it  was  natural  that  the 
scribes  should  devdop  the  rules  concerning  it  with 
the  most  painful  minuteness.  Casuistry,  in  fact, 
ran  riot  in  this  inviting  field.  The  NT  has  many 
references  to  the  laws  of  purification,  and  the 
largest  of  the  six  books  of  the  Mishna  (mvn  -no)  is 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Thii^  chapters  in  it  are 
devoted  to  the  single  subject  of  vessels.  The  rules 
went  far  beyond  anything  laid  down  in  even  the 
most  casuistical  Pentateuch  laws.  This  is  shown 
moet  of  all  in  the  regulations  about  the  Washing 
of  Hands.  It  was  granted  that  these  were  not 
found  in  the  Law,  but  were  only  traditions  of  the 
dders ;  yet  they  were  vei^  strictly  enforced.  The 
chief  point  to  observe  is  that  the  hands  were 
washed  before  food  although  thev  might  be  cere- 
monially dean.  At  first  adopted  by  the  Pharisees, 
it  became  a  practice  almost  universal  among  Jews. 
Probably  its  origin  was  to  prevent  any  contact 
with  food  when  the  person  might  have  uncon- 
sciously contracted  deluement.  If  the  hands  were 
known  to  be  unclean,  two  washings  before  food 
were  required.  It  also  became  customary  to  wash 
the  hands  after  food;  and  some  Pliarisees,  in- 
genious in  discovering  new  ways  of  self-righteous- 
ness, washed  between  the  courses.  The  washing 
of  the  hands  was  performed  by  pouring,  the  hands 
being  held  with  the  fingers  up,  so  that  the  nndean- 
ness might  be  washed  down  away  from  the  fingers. 
The  water  had  to  run  down  to  the  wristj  dse  the 
ceremony  was  ineffectual  (Ederaheim  thmks  that 
in  Mk  7' we  should  translate  riryfiy, ' to  the  wrist' ; 
bnt  see  Swete's  note).  We  have  a  further  reference 
to  the  Jewish  custom  in  the  story  of  the  marria^ 
at  Cana,  where  there  were  six  stone  waterpots  for 
the  water  of  purification  ( Jn  2* ;  cf.  also  the  dis- 
cussion between  John  the  Baptist's  disdples  and 
a  Jew  about  purification,  Jn  3",  and  the  Jews 
purifying  themselves  or  avoiding  defilement  before 
the  passover,  11*  18"). 

•See  Fiaier,  La.  L  844-S4&  Ammw  the  natlrea  o(  Oentnl 
Aoitralia  dmunolalon  and  niUDdBlon  are  •till  perfonned  with 
•tone  knives,  tho«|^  Iron  Iinivee  are  known.  But,  acoordintr  to 
tradition,  otaraunolalon  was  originally  performed  with  the  flra- 
stlck,  and  the  stoiia  knives  were  adopted  beoaose  so  many  died 
In  oonseqiiaios  o(  tbs  opststioo  (Spsnm  aod  CMlltiL  t&  SU, 
m-40Xi. 
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More  importance  attaches  to  the  attitude  of 
Jeans  and  the  apostles  to  these  customs.  He 
excited  the  surprise  of  a  Pharisee  because  He  did 
not  wash  His  hands  before  breakfast  (Lk  11"*"); 
and  His  disciples,  by  the  same  neglect,  led  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  to  challenge  Jesus  to  account 
for  their  behaviour  (Mk  V'',  Mt  15'- »).  This  gave 
Him  occasion  to  denounce  the  making  void  of  the 
word  of  God  through  tradition,  and  to  enunciate 
the  great  liberating  principle  that  not  that  which 
goeth  into  a  man  defiles  him,  but  that  which 
cometh  out  of  him,  from  the  heart.  At  one  stroke 
He  repealed  all  the  Levitical  rules  as  to  unclean 
meats  (Mk  l*-",  Mt  15»-*>).  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  ceremonial,  there  is  only  moral  defile- 
ment. It  was  long,  however,  before  this  decisive 
pronouncement  was  really  appreciated  by  the  dis- 
ciples. Just  before  he  was  sent  to  Comelins,  St. 
Pet«r  could  say  that  he  had  never  eaten  anything 
common  or  unclean  (Ac  W*).  The  principle  was 
adopted,  with  concessions  to  Jewisn  prejudices 
against  meats  offered  to  idols,  things  strangled, 
and  blood,  in  the  letter  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(Ac  15").  St.  Paul  expressed  the  principle  in  the 
clearest  form — that  all  things  are  clean,  and  notbine 
of  itself  is  unclean  (Ro  14i«-»  cf.  Tit  I").  'All 
things  are  lawful ;  meats  for  the  belly,  and  the 
belly  for  meats  :  but  God  will  destroy  both  it  and 
them'  (1  Co  6").  Nay,  food  perishes  in  the  very 
act  of  use.  What  we  can  destroy  must  not  be 
sufTered  to  rule  us  (Col  2**''').  So  Christians  must 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  judged  in  meat  or 
drink  (Col  2").  But,  in  actual  practice,  both  Jesus 
and  St.  Paul  made  gracious  concessions  to  Jewish 
feeling.  Jesus  bade  the  leper  offer  for  his  cleansing 
the  things  which  Moses  commanded  (Mk  1").  Ana 
St.  Paul  himself,  becoming  a  Jew  to  the  Jews, 
submitted  to  a  rite  of  purification  (Ac  21**).  This 
apostle  laid  down  the  great  principle  that  Chris- 
tians must  be  governed  1^  the  law  of  love ;  and, 
while  we  cannot  make  the  conscience  of  another 
the  measure  of  our  own,  we  must  exhibit  always 
the  tenderest  consideration  for  the  scruples  of 
others,  lest  we  place  a  stumbling-block  in  their 
way ;  and,  further,  that  where  these  scruples  exist, 
he  who  entertains  them  must  not  defile  his  con- 
science by  violating  them.  But  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  Christian  atmosphere  the  essentially  heathen 
idea  of  ceremonial  nndeanness  could  not  survive. 

LmRATUu. — The  moit  important  has  b€«n  freely  quoted  is 
the  article.  Moet  is  to  l)e  learned  from  W.  R.  Smith  and  Fraier 
(cf.  alao  hia  art.  'Taboo'  in  the  Bne.  Brit.').  For  Arab uaage 
Wellbausen's  Sat*  Arab.  Heid.*  \»  valuable.  For  non-Seqiitlo 
narallela  Jerona'  Introd.  to  th»  Hiit.  <rf  JUL,  and  Spencer  and 
OUlen't  Tery  important  work.  The  Nativt  Triiet  of  Central 
Awtralia,  are  moet  usefuL  The  Hebrew  cuitomi  are  treated 
by  Benzinger,  and  much  more  fully  by  Nowack,  In  their  works 
on  Hebrtv  Anhaology.  Their  conclusions  on  several  points 
might  hare  been  mocfifled  by  a  more  thorough  study  of  savage 
parallels,  through  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  understand  the 
laraelitish  ideas  and  usages.  The  discussion  in  the  07  ThtoloQia 
of  Schulta,  Dillmann,  Smend,  and  Marti  may  also  be  consulted, 
togetlier  with  Blade's  in  his  QVI^  L  4S1-4S7.  The  oommen- 
taton  on  LevUieui  deal  with  the  subject ;  the  soundest  treat- 
ment is  probably  that  of  Baentsch  in  Nowack's  HandJcomnuntar. 
Bertholet's  oommentaiy  in  Marti's  Kwrttr  Band-Commentar 
appeared  too  late  to  be  used  in  this  article.  An  article  by  J.  0. 
llatthes,  '  De  begrippen  rein  en  onrein  in  het  OT,'  in  the  ThT 
xxxiii.  (1889)  SSSft.,  has  not  been  read  by  the  present  writer. 

A.  S.  Peake. 
DNDER6IRD.— See  ait.  Ships  and  Boats, 
p.  606». 

UNDESLIHG.— Sir  4**  'Make  not  thyself  an 
underling  to  a  foolish  man '  {n^  inroarfdxniit  veavrir 
MatStrif  fmp4,  RV  'Lay  not  thyself  down  for  a 
fool  to  tread  upon  ' :  for  irvocrpiivvvtu  used  literally 
■ee  Lk  10**  '  they  spread  their  clothes  in  the  way  '). 
Underling  ia  found  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  La  6* 
'  Wee  axe  underlings  without  fathers ' ;  and  in 
Bumyvii,  Holy  War,  p.  16,  '  Can  you  be  kept  by 
any  Prince  in  more  slavery  and  in  greater  bondage 


than  you  are  under  this  dayT  Tou  are  made 
underlings,  and  are  wrapt  up  in  inconvenienoes.' 

J.  Hastings. 
UNDEBSETTEB  (jn?  'shoulder,'  esp.  as  sup- 
port for  burdens). — The  Heb.  word  (in  the  pin.) 
is  translated  '  undersettera '  only  in  1  K  7*"** 
and  the  meaning  there  is  pedestals  for  the  bases  of 
the  lavers  in  the  temple.  The  Eng.  word  means 
props  or  supports,  but  that  it  is  not  altogether 
an  inappropriate  translation  the  foil,  quotation 
shows :  Gn  49"  Wyclif  (1388), '  Isachar . . .  nndir- 
settide  his  schnldre  to  here.'  Elyot  (Govemour, 
i.  28)  says  that  '  a  wyse  and  oonnnynge  gardener, 
pnrposynge  to  have  ia  his  gardeine  a  fine  and 
precious  herbe,'  will,  'as  it  spryngeth  in  stalke, 
under  sette  it  with  some  thyng  that  it  breake  nat, 
and  alway  kepe  it  cleane  from  weedes.'  Tindale 
uses  the  verb  metaph..  Expos,  p.  206, '  If  our  aoula 
be  truly  underset  with  sure  hope  and  trust.' 
Wyclif  (1388)  has  the  form  '  undersettings'  in  Eik 
41^  (same  Heb.),  the  1382  ed.  having  <  shoulders.' 

UNDERTAKE.  — Is  38>«  '0  Lord.  I  am  op- 
pressed ;  undertake  for  me'  (';31?>  RV  'be  thou 
my  surety' :  in  Job  17*  the  very  same  form  of  the 
verb  is  rendered  in  AY  jpnt  me  in  a  surety,' 
RV  'be  surety  for  me ').  llie  Eng.  word  has  the 
usual  sense  ot  the  intrana  verb,  'to  assume  re- 
sponsibiJity  for,' '  become  surety  for.'  Cf.  Fuller, 
Moltf  War,  p.  137,  'The  barren  warres  in  Syria 
starved  the  undertakers.'  J.  HABToras. 

DHDEEVRITE.— 2  Mac  9"  '  He  wrote  unto  the 
Jews  the  letter  underwritten '  (rj)r  iitrttrtfaiiiiihnir 
irurroK^r).  The  word  is  used  literally,  as  RV 
'  the  letter  written  below,'  the  words  of  the  letter 
being  then  quoted.  Cf.  Shaka.  Macbeth,  T.  viiL 
28— 

*  Well  have  thee,  as  OUT  rarer  monsten 
Painted  npon  a  pole,  and  onderwrit 
"  Here  may  you  as*  Um  tyrant.'" 

J.  HAsmras. 
UNEIST  is  now  restless,  but  in  its  only  occurs 
rence  in  AV  it  means  literally  '  not  easy,'  '  diffi- 
cult' :  2  Mac  12"  '  The  town  was  hard  to  besiege, 
and  uneasy  to  oome  unto'  (iixrrp&nrot,  RV  'dul- 
cult  of  access ').   So  Shaks.  Tempett,  I.  iL  4S1 — 

'  This  swift  buslneas 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  wtnolar 
Make  the  prise  light.' 

The  modem-  sense  is  quite  as  old,  thus  //  Senrw 
IV.  lU.  i.  10— 

*  Why  rather,  sleep,  Bert  thou  hi  smoky  orlbs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  tbeef ' 

J.  Hastings. 
UNORACIODS.— This  Eng.  word  occurs  in  2  Mas 
41*  'this  ungracious  Jason^  CUam  6  luapit,  RV 
'  vile '),  8"  '  that  most  ungracious  Nicanor '  (o 
TpuraXiT^ptot  HiKirup,  RV  '  thrice-accursed '),  15* 
'  the  most  ungracious  wretch '  (0  rpiaaXtiiitttot,  RV 
'  the  thrice-accursed  wretch '),  always  in  tlie  sense 
now  conveyed  by  graceless.  So  Mt  18**  in  Cran- 
mer's  Bible, '  0  thou  ungracious  servannt'  (Gr.  Aoti\« 
Tortip4).  Cf.  Erasmus,  Crede  45,  '  Rejoysynge  in 
synne  and  ungratiousnes ' ;  Hos  7'  Cov.  '  When  I 
undertake  to  make  Israel  whole,  then  the  un- 
graciousnesse  of  Ephraim  and  the  wickednee  of 
Samaria  commeth  to  light.'         J.  Hastinos. 

UNICORN  (Dtn  and  oin  rftm,  m  rim ;  cf. 
Assyr.  rimu  [see  Schrader,  KAT*  466]).— The  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  Heb.  word  refer  to  an  animal, 
characterized  by  its  great  strength  (Nu  23**  24"), 
untameableneas  (Job  39*- "'),  fleetnees  and  activity 
(Ps  29"),  noted  for  its  horn  (Ps  92»),  of  which  it 
had  more  than  one  (Dt  33"  oin  'TIP  'homa  of  a 
rStm'  not  pL  aa  in  AV  '  unicorns ' ;  cf .  Pa  22" 
o'P'i  'TIS  '  horns  of  rAn*'),  aaaooiated  with  bulloeki 
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•nd  bulls  (Is  34^).  All  of  these  references  seem  to 
point  to  a  well-known  animal,  probably  of  the  ox 
tribe.  Certainly  they  do  not  r«er  to  the  fabolons 
nnioom,  a  rendering  which  has  been  adopted 
from  the  LXX  itwoKipm,  which  is  the  word  in  all 
the  above  passages  except  the  last,  where  the 
rendering  is  UpU = '  strong  ones.'  The  Arab.  Wm 
is  nndoobtedly  a  white  antelope,  probably  the 
leueoryx.  Some  of  the  abore  references  would 
•nit  this  animaL  Bat  most  of  them  seem  to 
imply  a  creature  of  the  ox  sort,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  of  its  group.  RV  tr.  it '  wild 
ox,'  m.  '  ox-antelope.'  Two  species  of  wild  oxen 
once  abounded  in  Palestine.  One,  Bosprimigenius, 
the  Averoehs  of  the  Old  Germans,  is  now  quite 
extinct  everywhere.  The  other.  Bison  bonattu 
or  Bo*  unu,  which  the  Germans  erroneously  call 
the  Auerochi,  still  exists  in  the  forests  of  lathn- 
ania  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  latter  cannot  be 
tiie  rStm,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  homa. 
The  former  was  noted  for  its  size,  and  the  prodigious 
length  and  strength  of  its  horns.  It  existed  in  Ger- 
many down  to  the  time  of  Ciesar  (BM.  Gall.  tL 
28),  and  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Assyria 
aa  one  of  the  animals  hunted  by  the  kings  of 
that  country.  (See  art.  Assyria,  vol.  i.  p.  182"). 
Relics  of  it  are  found  in  the  bone  breochia  caves 
of  Lebanon,  and  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  extinct  until 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  every  way  likely  that  this 
is  the  animal  intended  by  the  rfSm.  Cf.  Tristram, 
Jfat.  Silt.  o/BibU,  146  K,  and  Driver.  Deut.  407. 

O.  E.  Post. 

UHKNOWH  eOD  {iryarm  9(it).— In  hia  speech 
aA  Athens,  St.  Paul  begins  by  referring  to  the  nni- 
veraal  interest  in  religions  matters  shown  by  the 
Athenians.  In  passing  throut^  the  city  he  had 
seen  an  altar  dedicated  TO  THE  UNKNOWN 
GOD  {iiYfiicrtf  Otv).  He  makes  this  the  text  of  his 
■peeoh,  saying  that  that  Divine  power  which  they 
ignorantly  worshipped  he  would  declare  to  them 
(Ac  17").  An  exact  paraUel  to  this  insoription  is 
not  Imown.  An  inscription  is  quoted  from  Eu- 
thalins  (ed.  Zacagn.  p.  614) :  Geolf  Aalat  cat  Eipiinit 
col  Aufi&tit,  dev  iyravrif  koI  (inf.  According  to 
Jerome  (on  Tit  1"),  the  Athenian  inscription  waa 
Deii  ignotii  et  peregrinit.  Other  quotations  are 
Paua.  I.  L  4 :  6(wi>  iyriicniw  col  lipiUir ;  Philaster, 
Vit.  Apoll.  vL  8:  'Affiii^ir,  oi  koI  AynivTHf  taifiirur 
Pu/iol  Ufurrax.  None  of  these  give  the  parallel 
required,  but  all  suggest  that  such  an  inscription 
wouJd  be  possible.  The  whole  point  of  the  inscrip- 
tion lay  in  its  being  in  the  singular ;  and  it  is  quite 
oncalled  for  to  suggest,  as  Blass  does,  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  orinnally  m  the  plural  because  the  neater 
(8  .  .  .  r^o)  in  the  next  verse  is  changred  by  later 
MSS  into  the  masculine  (see Blass,  aaloe.). 

A.  C.  Hkaslak. 

UMLEAVEHED  BBEAD.  — See  LxATiir  and 
Passovkb. 

UHNI  — ^1.  The  name  of  a  Levitical  family 
wf  musicians,  1  Ch  16>*  (B  'EXiui^,  K  1ti^\,  A  'Art, 
Lnc.  'AwM  "  (BK  'Orft,  A  'Ararl,  Loo.  'Aivriat). 
a.  SeeUmra 

UHHO  faa  KUhtbh,  followed  by  RV;  but  Iftrt 
•«{  Unni  (so  AY,  cf.  1  Ch  IS'*-  *>)).— The  name  of  a 
family  of  Levites  that  returned  with  Zembbabel, 
Neh  12»«  (BA  om.,  «•••■»«  'lord,  Luc  'Iara<). 
Guthe  wonla  read  d'j'v,  which  he  finds  represented 
by  the  inKpoiorro  of  Lucian,  taking  the  lovol  of 
tne  latter  to  be  a  doublet  of  this  word,  and 
dropping  Bakbukiah  as  an  explanatory  gloss 
derived  from  11*^ 

DHBI6HI.— Wis  12"  'To  whom  thoa  mighteat 


shew  that  thy  judgment  is  not  nnright'  (Sn  oAk 
iSUm  (c/xrat,  RV  '  that  thon  didst  not  jnage  un- 
jously ').  We  find  '  nnright'  for  unrighUout 
in  Tindale,  as  Pent.  (Mombert'a  ed.),  p. 
cxxviii,  'Avimt,  a  kynde  of  Giauntes,  and  the 
worde  signifieth  orooked,  nnright,  or  weaked.' 
More  oommen,  however,  is  the  subst.  'nnright' 
for  unrighteousness,  wrong ;  thus  Tindale's  Pent. 
Gn  16*  (ed.  1630), '  Thou  dost  me  unrighte '  (changed 
in  1535  ed.  into,  '  The  wrong  I  suffre  be  on  thy 
bead') ;  Dt  25"  '  All  that  doo  onrieht  are  abomi- 
nacion  nnto  the  Lord.'  J.  Hastinos. 

UNTOViRD.— The  meaning  of  this  word  is 
seen  in  the  folL  quotation  from  the  Judgement 
of  the  Synode  at  Dort,  p.  32,  '  All  men  therefore 
are  conceived  in  sin,  and  borne  the  children  of 
wrath,  untoward  to  aJl  good  tending  to  salvation, 
forward  to  evil.'  It  occurs  in  Ac  ^  '  Save  your- 
selves from  this  nntoward  generation'  (drd  r^t 
YceSt  r^t  vKokiai  rainit,  RV  'from  this  crooked 
generation').  The  subst.  ' untowardness '  is  also 
found  in  Av  in  the  headings  to  Is  28,  Hos  6. 

UPHABSIN.— See  Mbkb,  Msks,  Tskbl,  Upbab- 

BES. 

UPHiZ  (tew ;  in  Jer  10*  Mw^^  Q-*  Zov^tlp, 
Vulg.  Ophaz;  in  Dn  10»  Theod.  'O^f;  Vnlg. 
[cninm]  obriisum). — There  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  this  word,  which  is  much  increased  by 
the  diverse  opinions  of  the  ancient  authorities. 
Thus  LXX  has  in  Dn  lO*  Kot  T^r  repute- 
lUrm  Bvaabiif,  rat  it  ithm  o^oO  instead  of 
Theodotion's  koI  ^  ic^in  a^rtSI  vtpuiuoiUni  if  jcpwUf 
'O0d{',  implying  considerable  dlvergenoe  as  to  the 
reading.  The  Vnlg.  aurum  obrimm  ia  evidently 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Heb.  form  of 
Uphaz  with  pdz,  'pure  gdd,'  whilst  the  Gr. 
Mttf^i'  implies  some  such  variant  readins  aa  i^e 
mHphiUi, '  pure,'  said  of  gold,  thoaeh  the  Gr.  trans- 
lator of  Jer  10  regarded  this,  like  its  variant 
Ophaz,  as  the  name  of  a  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mention  of  gold  in  both  passages  where 
the  word  occurs,  natoraJly  caused  other  translators 
to  think  of  y^n  Ophir,  from  which  the  Heb.  form 
of  Uphaz  (without  the  vowel-points)  differs  only  in 
having  i  for  >.*  It  is  apparently  this  whic^  has 
^ven  rise  to  the  Gr.  var.  Sov^lp  (see  art.  Ophib) 
in  i^"^  (so  also  the  Targ.  and  Pesh.).  Among  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  position  of  Uphaz  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Hitzig,  that  it  may  be  the 
Sanskr.  vipAfa  {'  the  free '),  designating  an  Indian 
colony  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hyphasis 
(=Hyphas= Uphaz)  or  Indus  (Sanskr.  vipd^), 
which  had  settled  in  Yemen — an  identification 
which  has  been  described  as  'more  acute  than 
probable.' 

LinaATOBi.— Csiwtr  BitMOtaSkan,  ud  Riehm,  ffaadwSrMr- 
*««*.  T.  6.  PiNCHBS. 

UH  (ma  'flame'). —Father  of  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  ll"  (B  Itif,  A  Q^,  Lno.  O0p).  See 
Ahasbal 

UR  OF  THE  CHILDEES  {o^  im ;  ^  x<i/n  [rcSK] 
XaktcUur;  Ur  ChcUdceorum).  —  The  name  of  this 
city  or  district  occurs  four  times  in  the  OT,  namely, 
Gn  ll"-"  16^,  and  Neh  9' ;  and  as  there  is  no  in<&- 
cation  as  to  its  position,  except  that  it  was  '  of  the 
Chaldaeans,'  much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  its 
identification,  which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  do  not  transcribe  the  name  Ur,  but  sub- 
stitute for  it  x<^/»i  'country.'  Apparently  on 
account  of  ito  comparative  nearness  to  Canaan, 
whither  Terah  and  his  family  were  bound  (Gn  11"), 

•  Uu  tndinc  V^H  Inatcad  of  tpiN  ia  adopted  by  Bmld, 
Kkstsnnun,  Flinos,  Drinr,  IfarU  [' probably '],<(  a<. 
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and  because  of  the  passage  in  Ac  "]*•*,  where  the 
proto-martyr,  St.  Stephen,  places  it  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, many  have  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with 
Urfa  or  Ona,  which  the  Greeks  named  Edeasa. 
The  origin  of  this  city  is  attributed  by  Isidore 
to  Nembroth  or  Nimrod,  which  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Epiiraem,  wlio  states  that  Mimrod  ruled  at 
Arach  and  Edessa  {Comm.  in  Genesim).  From 
Isidore's  reference  to  Mdrf wv  'Oppa,  which  Vanx  ex- 
plains as  '  evidently  the  Orrha  of  Mannns,  who 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa,'  the  ancient  name 
of  the  place  has  bMu  described  as  Orrha,  the  like- 
ness of  which  to  Ur  is  evident.  As,  however,  this 
name  would  seem  not  to  be  provable  before  B.C. 
160,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  (quoted  in 
support  of  the  identification  of  Edessa  with  so  old 
a  site  as  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Indeed,  according 
to  Appian,  the  town  itself  was  comparatively 
modem,  having  been  built  by  Seleucns.  Testi- 
mony to  the  firm  belief  of  the  Mohammedans 
that  Urfa  is  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  mosqne 
there  bears  the  name  of  the  'Mosque  of  Abraham,' 
whilst  the  pond  in  which  the  sacred  fish  are  kept 
is  called  '  the  lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved.' 

Another  tradition,  which  is  at  the  same  time  also 
the  received  opinion  of  scholars  at  the  present  time, 
is,  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  the  modem  Mugheir, 
or,  more  correctly,  Mu]fayyar,  'the  pitchy,'  so 
called  from  the  bitumen  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  principal  building  on  the  site.  The  original 
name  of  this  place  was  Uru,  and  as  it  lies  in  S.  Baby- 
lonia, anciently  called  (though  not  by  the  native 
.  inhabitants)  Cnaldaea,  such  an  identification  would 
leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  contained  in  a 
tradition  quoted  by  Eusebins  from  Eupolemus,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  150,  to  the  eflect  that,  tenth  in 
generation  and  thirteenth  in  descent,  there  lived 
in  the  city  of  Babylonia  called  Camarine  (Ea/uipfan;), 
which  is  called  by  some  the  city  Urie  (Oiplri),  a  man 
named  Abraham,  of  noble  race,  and  sniMrior  to  all 
others  in  wisdom.  As  Eupolemus  occupied  himself 
especially  with  Jewish  history,  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  what  he  says  was  the  common  opinion 
of  the  Jews  at  the  time.  That  the  place  he 
refers  to  is  that  now  represented  by  Mugheir  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  its  later  name,  Camarine 
(perhaps  Aramaic),  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  moon,  famar,  and  that  the 
city  anciently  occupying  the  site  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  great  centre  of  Babylonian  moon- 
worship.  The  statement  that  it  was  in  his  time 
called  oy  tome  Urie  is  significant,  as  it  suggests 
that  the  ancient  name  was  going  out  of  use. 

The  position  of  this  city  is  close  to  the  point 
where  the  Shatt  al-Hai  enters  the  Euphrates,  about 
125  miles  N.W.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Babylonian 
lists  of  wooden  objecto  refer  to  a  class  of  ship  called 
Urite,  suggesting  that  it  was  anciently  not  so  far 
from  the  sea,  its  present  inland  position  being  to 
all  appearance  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf.  The  ruins  cover  an  oval 
space,  1000  yards  long  by  800  wide,  and  consist  of 
a  number  of  low  mounds  within  an  enclosure.  The 
principal  ruin  is  near  the  northern  end,  and  is 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  tower  in  stages,  snch 
as  many  of  the  cities  of  Babylonia  ana  Assyria 
ancientlT  possessed,  and  similar  to  the  Birs-Nimrond 
(generally  regarded  as  the  tower  of  Babel)  and  the 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (which  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  <  the  tower  of  Babylon ').  From  the  bricks  of 
this  building  we  obtain  indications  of  ite  history, 
among  the  kings  who  restored  it  being  Ur-Engur, 
Dungi  his  son  (about  B.a  2700),  Kudur-mabug  and 
his  son  Arad-Sin  (or  Eri-Aku^  Arioch),  and  Ndr- 
Addi  ;  whilst  other  names  found  in  connexion  with 
this  or  other  rains  on  the  site  are,  En-anna-dnma, 
Bftr-Sia,  limfi-Dagan  and  his  son  Gungnno,  Rim- 


Sin  (probably  the  same  as  Arad-Sin  or  Eri-Aku), 
Sin-idinnam  of  Larsa,  and  Knri-galzn  son  of  Bur- 
nabnrias.  The  principal  ruin,  which  was,  as  has 
been  already  said,  the  great  temple-tower  of  tiie 
place,  was  apparently  '  the  supreme  great  temple ' 
(t  gala  maha),  called,  to  all  appearance,  £-Su-gana- 
dndu.  Nabonidoa,  in  the  inscription  on  the  four 
beautiful  cylinders  found  at  the  four  comers  of 
this  edifice,  tells.us  that  he  restored  it,  and,  in  doing 
so,  seeminglv  caine  across  the  records  of  Ur-£ngur, 
and  Dungi  his  son,  whom  he  apparently  regards 
as  ite  founders.  From  this  inscription  wo  gather 
that  the  tower  bore  also  the  names  of  £-lugal-gaga- 
sisa  and  &gii-Sir-gala.  South  of  the  temple-tower 
of  Nannara  was  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Nin- 
gala,  and  south-east  E-gipara,  '  the  temple  of  the 
lady  of  the  gods.'  Like  other  renowned  cities  in 
Babylonia,  it  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  to  which 
the  dead  were  taken  for  burial,  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  graves.  In  the  time  of  Ur-Engur 
and  his  successors,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  district, 
and  an  exceedingly  important  place,  many  of  the 
smaller  Stetes  around  oein^  subject  to  it.  The 
possesnon  of  important  shnnes  naturally  added 
to  ite  influence,  and  Peters  states  that  from  the 
amount  of  slag  found  there  it  must  have  been 
also  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  centres 
of  the  district  in  which  it  lies.  Many  scholars 
are  of  opinion  that  proof  of  the  identity  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  with  this  nte  liea  in  the  fact  that 
Haran,  to  which  city  Terah  and  his  family  mi- 
grated, was  also  a  centre  of  moon-god  worship, 
whilst  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Jews,  Sin&i, 
being  so  named  after  Sin,  the  moon-god,  is  a 
further  confirmation.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
ift  undecided,  as  it  is  by  no 
^ratt  and  his  family  were 
^ ;  and,  even  supposing  that 
'an  may  have  Men  selected 
that  the  moon-god  was  wor- 
shipped there,  shrines  to  that  deity  being  not 
uncommon  in  the  ancient  Elast. 

Notwithstanding  the  inherent  probability  of  the 
identity  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  Ura  (Mugheir) 
with  the  biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  name  is 
not  so  near  as  might  be  wished.  The  Heb.  form 
has  a  long  vowel,  represented  by  w,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  no  vowel  at  all  after  the  consonant  (i).  In 
the  Bab.  Uru,  however,  though  there  Is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  end- vowel  was  long,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  so,  as  the  non-Semitic 
(Akkadian)  form  Urima,  or,  better,  Uriwa,  shows. 
Frd.  Delitzsch  {Parodies,  p.  226)  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  old  form  of  the  name  in  Akkadian 
was  Urum  (Urama) ;  but  that  this  is  not  ouite 
correct,  is  proved  by  the  4 -column  sylhnary 
82-8-16,  1,*  where  the  non-Semitic  pronunciation 
is  given  as  Uri,  the  terminal  -ma  or  -tea,  found 
in  the  archaic  brick-inscriptions  from  the  site,  being 
(as  is  nsual  in  the  Assyr.-Bab.  syllabaries)  omitted. 
There  would,  then,  seem  to  be  but  little  doubt  that 
these  lost  two  syllables,  -itna  or  -iwa,  are  in  part 
preserved  in  the  form  Urie  (OMq),  used  by  Eupole- 
mus as  qnoted  by  Eusebins.  It  is  trae  that  it  im- 
plies that  the  *  of  iwa  only  was  heard,  but  the 
Heb.  form,  which  is  undoubtedly  older,  does  not 
contein  it. 

This  circumstance  leads  to  the  probability  that 
the  Ur-Kasdim  of  the  OT  may,  in  reaUty.  stand 
for  more  than  the  name  of  a  mere  city ;  and  if  thia 
be  the  case,  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  these  word* 
the  whole  land  of  Akkad  was  intended— the  Uri  or 
Ura  of  the  non-Semitic  (Akkadian)  inscriptions. 
The  patriarch  and  his  family  in  such  a  case  would 
have  had  the  whole  extent  of  the  provinoe  of  Akkad 

•  PabUibed  by  T.  Q.  Flnohas  n  &  A.  Smlthli 
.diWrian  Ttott,  U87  (pL  ae9k 
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(northern  Babylonia)  in  which  to  roam  and  find 
pasturage  for  their  flonks  and  herds,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Uru(Mngheir).  Ur-Kasdim, 'Urof  theChaldteans' 
(the  '  land  of  the  Chaldnans'  of  the  LXX),  is  prob- 
ably so  called  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  some 
other  Ur  where  the  Chaldseans  were  not ;  and,  in 
this  case,  either  the  province  of  Ura  (Akkad)  or  the 
city  of  tJriwa  wonld  suit  best,  to  the  exclnsion  of 
Urfa  and  the  castle  of  Ur  between  Hatra  and 
Nisibis. 

From  exceedingly  early  times  the  kings  of  Baby- 
Ionia  called  themselves  kings  of  Kengi-Ura,  >.«. 
Sumer  and  Akkad,  and  from  this  equivalence  it  is 
clear  that  Uri  or  Ura  ia  the  same  as  the  district 
(not  the  city)  called  Akkad,  and  so  named  appar- 
ently from  one  of  the  chief  cities,  known  as  Agad6, 
Semiticized  into  Akad  or  Akkad.  On  this  account 
the  Semitic  population  called  the  whole  tract 
Akkadu,  '  the  Akkadian  (land),'  to  the  exclusion 
of  Um,  which  name  was  already  used,  to  all 
appeaiance,  aa  the  Semitic  form  ot  Uriwa.  That 
they  did  not  call  this  Akkadian  district  Um  may 
be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  its  possible 
identification  with  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  though  it 
would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  jnstiJBed  by  the  translation  of  the  LXX, 
whose  rendering,  'country  of  the  Chaldeeans,'  not- 
withstanding that  it  does  not  seem  to  represent 
any  Semitic  or  non- Semitic  Babylonian  expres- 
sion,* may  nevertheless  be  due  to  some  tradition 
which  they  possessed.  In  connexion  with  this  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Ur,  in  the  Heb.  text,  is  not 
called  the  '  city,'  but  the  *  land '  of  the  nativity  of 
Qoran,  who  died  there '  in  the  presence  of  his  father 
Terab-' 

The  tradition  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  is  repre- 
sented by  the  mins  known  as  Warka  may  be  dis- 
missed, as  this  is  now  known  to  be  the  Ereoh  of 
Gn  10",  called  by  the  Babylonians  Uruk.f  Its 
identification  with  the  castle  of  Ur  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  XZT.  viiL  7)  in  the  Mesopotamian 
desert  between  Hatra  and  Nisibis,  is  also  worth- 
less, this  place  having  been  founded  by  the 
Persians. 

Concerning^  the  name  itself,  it  is  needful  to  state 
that  Kaldu  is  to  all  appearance  a  late  word,  not 
provable  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  before  tiie 
9th  cent.  B.C.,  when  Adad-nirari  III.  uses  it,  and 
seems  to  mean,  by  the  expression  mdt  KtUdi,  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  Heb.  Katdim  preserves 
the  original «,  changed,  in  the  native  form,  into  / 
before  the  dental.^ 

LmKiTOBS.— Lotttta,  7V<neb,  1867 ;  Delltaoh,  PamdU$,  p. 
tat;  DUlmMin,  Omttlt,  190 ff. ;  G.  B»wUnaon,  MonarMtt,  toL 
L ;  Schmder,  COT  i.  p.  lU  0. ;  Peters,  Sippttr,  roL  U. ;  Vauz 
In  Smith's  Diet,  ttf  <3r.  and  Bam.  etoiraphy ;  abo  the  articlM 
AooAD,  Basil,  OHti.n«>,  and  Shuub,  In  tfiis  DIottoiuuj. 

T.  G.  PmcHXS. 


tain, 

tbcM  with  Kaadim,  'Otaaldaui*,'  a  'Stmitit  woti.  Is  in  Uw 
highest  degree  unlikely. 

t  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  tJRAS  rSL  141,  note)  refers  to  a  tradi- 
tion that  Abratuun  wu  born  not  at  JJr,  but  at  Erecli.  lUs 
would  brioK  the  district  of  Ur  somewhat  far  south,  but  Krcoh 
may  tiave  lieen  included  witliin  ita  Imundaries.  Tb»  statamant 
probably  has,  however,  little  or  no  value. 

]  According  to  Prof.  Sayos,  the  Kaadim  and  the  Ohaldiri  each 
bad  a  different  origin,  the  former  l>eing  those  West  Semitic 
tribes  who  invaded  Babylonia  towards  the  end  of  the  Srd 
millennium  B.a,  and  established  there  Uiat  ijvMlby  of  Ungs  of 
which  Hammurabi  (Amraphel)  is  the  most  renowned.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Kasdim  and  Babylonian  became  synonymous, 
like  Chaldaan  and  Babylonian  in  later  days.  Ur  (UukJ^arX 
being  situated  on  the  western  bank  ot  the  Euplumtes,  would 
naturally  be  in  the  district  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Honunel, 
was  outside  the  Umits  of  Babylonia  proper,  and  therslOre  within 
the  dr^nain  ol  those  early  oonqnerors.  (On  these  mattan,  and 
the  qneation  ol  Arphaxadi  •••  Bayoe,  Bmo$.  Ttmm,  Mot.  1801, 
ppw  MHH,  and  Bonunal.<&,  Manih  UGS,  1M>, 


DRBAHUS  (06pPiw6t,  AV  Urbane).— The  name 
(masculine)  of  a  Christian  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in 
Ro  16',  described  as  '  our  helper  in  Christ.'  The 
name  is  common  among  slaves,  and  is  found  in 
inscriptions  of  the  Imperial  household  {OIL  vi. 
4237).  He  is  commemorated  Oct.  31  with  Stachys 
and  Amplias  (which  see).  For  later  legends  see 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.,  vol.  xiiL  p.  687. 

A.  C.  Heaolam. 

URI  (niM  'fiery';  or  perhaps  contracted  from 
nnm).— 1.  The  father  of  Bbzalel,  Ex  31'  35"  38", 
X  Ch  2*,  2  Ch  1»  (B  Oipela,  in  all  except  1  Ch  2» 
Oiptl;  A  Oipl  in  all  except  2  Ch  1*  Oi^plat).  8. 
Father  of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers, 
1  K  4»  (BA  'ASal,  Luc.  'ASScJ).  8.  A  porter, 
Ezr  10"  (BM  'aSoie,  A'QSovi,  Luc.  Oiplas). 

UBIAH,  in  2  K  16>»-"  DBIJAH  (anw,  Wfim  Jer 
26*-  », ' flame  of  J"  or '  my  Ught  is  J"' ;  B  Odptlat, 
A  Oiplat;  Uriag).—i.  One  of  David's  'thirty' 
mighty  men  (2  S  2^,  1  Ch  11*>).  Like  Ahimelech, 
another  of  David's  followers,  Uriah  belonged  by 
race  to  the  ancient  Hittite  population ;  but,  as  his 
name  seems  to  indicate,  he  had  adopted  his  master's 
God  as  his  own.  The  few  personal  traits  of  Uriah's 
character,  which  are  incidentally  revealed  in  the 
narrative  of  2S  II,  not  only  illustrate  the  quiet 
heroism  so  often  existent  in  the  lives  of  common- 
place people,  but  also  enable  us  to  gauge  the  depths 
to  which  David  had  fallen. 

When  summoned  by  royal  command  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Uriah's  behaviour  was  guided  by  a 
resolve  to  live  as  far  as  was  possible  under  the  same 
conditions  as  his  comrades  in  the  field ;  accordingly 
after  his  interview  with  David,  instead  of  seekmg 
repose  and  relaxation  in  his  own  house,  he  immedi- 
ately went  on  duty  as  one  of  the  royal  bodyguard ; 
and  this  chivalrous  determination  was  so  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  retained  it  even  when  in- 
toxicated. Josephns  (Ant.  vil.  vii.  1)  in  his  usual 
way  embellishes  the  story  of  Uriah's  death.  In 
particular  he  states  that  David  wrote  to  Joab 
'  commanding  him  to  punish  Uriah,  and  rignified 
that  he  had  offended,'  and  supplies  graphic  details 
of  the  engagement  in  which  Uriah  fell.  Besides 
2S  II,  Uriah's  name  occurs  in  2 S  12^ k*- 1  K  16* 
Mt  I«. 

2.  High  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  The  two 
notices  of  him  that  are  found  in  the  Bible  leave  ns 
in  some  doubt  as  to  his  real  chartMiter.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  selected  (Is  8*)  as  one  of  two  '  faithful 
witnesses'  who  were  to  attest  the  utterance  of  tiie 
prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  2  K  IB"*-"  pre- 
sents ns  with  the  picture  of  a  weak  compliant  man 
who  not  only  tolerated  but  even  actively  abetted 
the  religions  innovations  of  king  Ahaz.  It  is 
possible  that  this  unworthy  complaisance  is  the 
cause  of  the  omission  of  his  name  in  what  seems 
intended  to  be  a  list  of  high  priests  in  1  Ch  G**". 
He  is,  however,  included  in  a  list  given  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  JL  viiL  6),  which  is  evidently  based  on  that  in 
Chronicles.  There  are  so  many  suspicions  features 
about  the  Chronicler's  list  that  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  an  extensive  corruption  of  the  text.  It  is 
of  course  conceivable  that  Urijah  was  the  second 
prieet,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the 
temple  aervioea  (cf .  Jer  20"). 

The  idianges  Introduced  by  Ahas  with  the  connivance  ot 
UrIJah  were  of  a  startling  clianctar.  The  priest  had  appar- 
anUy  so  placed  the  Assyrian  altar  that  the  ancient  braxen 
altar  stood  between  it  and  the  front  ot  the  H<dy  Plaoe.  Ahax, 
however,  wu  determined  that  his  new  altar  should  be  the 
'great'  or  principal  one,  and  so  he  removed  the  andent  altar 
to  the  north  side  of  the  new  one.  The  new  altar  now  ocoupied 
the  correct  legal  position  befors  the  Holy  Plaos,  and  was  osed 
for  all  ordinary  sacrifldal  purposes.  The  old  altar  was  not, 
however,  entirely  discarded,  nom  time  tanmemorial  Ungs  and 
leaders  of  Israel  Bad  inquired  of  J"  at  this  same  brasen  altar.  A 
faToniable  aiiisra:  might  not  so  easily  be  obtained  at  a  on) 
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one,  howerw  elegiot  and  modem.  The  oM  kltar  therefore 
WM  retained  tor  purpowe  ot  dirlnatlon.  It  muet,  howerer,  be 
Docert  that  thie  explanation  of  r.u  la  not  tree  bom  doubt. 
Uicbaelia,  followed  by  OeMniue,  Klttel,  it  oL,  randen  njpt 
1B3^  *y'n;p:  n^n^:  'ai  lor  the  brasen  altar  it  will  be  for 
me  to  inquire,'  <.«.  *  to  ooneider  what  I  shall  do  with  it ' ;  ao 
Vulg.  trit  paratum  ad  votuutattm  tneaio.    The  LXX  tk  n 

wfii  (•'V!^^]  doea  not  convey  a  meaning  coneiatent  with  the 
context.  It  ieems  to  be  implied  In  the  subsequent  narrative 
that  Urijah  assented  to  the  other  structural  alterations  in  ttie 
temple  ratried  out  bj  Aliaa. 

3.  A  prophet,  son  of  Shemaioh  of  Kiriath-jearim, 
the  storyoi  whose  death  is  incidentally  narrated  in 
Jer  26**.  From  this  we  learn  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary and  perhaps  a  disciple  of  Jeremiah, 
whose  dennnciations  against  Jerusalem  and  Jadah 
he  is  stated  to  have  echoed.  Unlike  the  greater 
prophet,  however,  he  did  not  succeed  in  evading 
the  vengeance  of  Jehoiakim.  Uriah  having  taken 
refuge  in  Egypt,  the  king  demanded  his  extradi- 
tion through  Elnathan,  his  father-in-law  (2  K  24*), 
who  was  leader  of  an  embassy,  the  real  object  of 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
Egypt  against  Nebnchadnezzar.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Jehoiakim  would  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  sending  a  special  mission  merely 
to  capture  a  single  prophet.  Having  executed 
Uriah,  the  kine  adaed  the  further  outrage  of 
casting  his  dead  body  into  the  common  graveyard. 
It  is  commonly  thought  that  this  story  is  intro- 
duced here  by  Jeremiah  in  order  to  prove  that  his 
own  personal  risk,  as  recorded  in  this  chapter,  was 
a  very  real  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Rashi  main- 
tains that  these  verses  constitute  the  rejoinder  of 
Jeremiah's  enemies  to  the  precedent  of  Hezekiah 
and  Micah  alleged  by  his  friends.  4.  A  priest,  son 
or  representative  of  HAKKOZ  (Neh  3*- by  whom 
is  probably  meant  the  seventh  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  (1  Ch  24>*>).  He  is  mentioned 
only  as  father  or  ancestor  of  Meremoth  or  Meraiotli, 
an  eniinentpriest  who  was  chief  of  the  four  officials 
to  whom  Ezra  entrusted  the  sacred  vessels  and 
treasure  brought  from  Babylon  (Ezr  8",  1  Es  8" 
[Urias]),  who  repaired  two  sections  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh  3'-*'),  and  whose  name  is  substi- 
tuted in  the  lists  of  priestly  families,  Neh  10*  1^ 
for  that  of  Hakkoz.  S.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  publicly  read  the  Law 
(Neh  8«,  1  Es  9«  [Ubias]).  He  was  probably  a 
priest  N.  J.  D.  White. 

UBIiS^l.  (B  Otpttat,  B»  Oiplat,  A  Oipl,  AV  Iri) 
1  Es  8"  (LXX  «).  In  Ezr  8"  Uriah.  Perhaps 
identical  with— 2.  (B  Oiptlas,  B*>  A  Oiplat)  1  £■  9*. 
In  Neh  8«  Uriah. 

URIEL  (SMniM,  'flame  of  EI,'  or  'my  light  is 
El';  cf.  Phoen.  ixntt,  Assyr.  {7rt*ini/A»).  —  1.  A 
Kohathite  chief,  1  Ch  C^O  (B  '0/xi}X,  sup  ras  A»» 
and  Luc  0*p«i)X),  16»-"  (B  Oipi^X,  'Ap«}\,  A  both 
times  OfpciiX).  2.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Abijah,  2  Ch  13*  (BA  OiptiX).  See  Maacah, 
No.  8,  and  of.,  further,  Benzinger,  Chron.  ad  loe. 
3.  See  next  article. 

URIEL  (Oi»p<i}X).— One  of  the  four  chief  arch- 
angels. In  Enoch  20*  he  is  called  '  the  angel  who  is 
over  the  world  (T  angel-host)  and  Tartarus.'  In 
keeping  with  this  title,  Uriel  is  the  one  who  accom- 
panies Enoch  in  his  visits  to  ITartarus,  and  who  ex- 
plains to  him  the  tortures  of  the  lost  (19'  21»-"  27* 
S3»).  In  2  EKdras,  Uriel  is  sent  to  ask  Esdras  if  he 
can  '  weigh  the  flame  of  fire,  or  measure  the  wind, 
or  recall  the  past'  If  not,  why  does  he  presume  to 
challenge  the  dealings  of  God  (4°)  T  Similar  errands 
are  narrated  in  2  Es  5^  1(P.  In  the  Prayer  of 
Joieph,  Uriel  is  the  angel  with  whom  Jacob 
wrestles.  In  wrestling  with  him,  Jacob  claims  to 
be  '  the  firstborn  of  every  creatnn  animated  by 


God,'  and  affirms  that  Uriel  is  eighth  in  rank  after 
him  [see  Joseph,  Prayer  op,  vol.  ii.  p.  778'].  In 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  iL  228,  Uriel  is  named  as  the 
one  who  will  bring  the  sorrow-stricken  forms  of 
the  Titans  and  giants  to  judgment;  and  in  the 
Life  of  Adam  and  Eve,  %  48,  Michael  and  Uriel  an 
commanded  to  bury  Adam  and  Abel  in  Paradise. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

URIH  AND  THUMIflH.— From  an  interesting 
passage  of  an  early  historical  work  we  leam  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  recognized  three  principal 
media  through  which  the  Divine  will  might  be 
revealed  to  men.  When  Saul  in  his  later  years 
'inquired'  of  J",  'J"  answered  him  n  t,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urirn — which  we  may  provisionally 
render,  by  the  sacred  lot — nor  by  prophets'  (1  S 
28").  The  same  three  channels  of  Divine  com- 
munication were  also  recognized  in  ancient  Greece, 
although  there  divination  b^y  lot  'was  entirely 
overshadowed  by  the  prophetic  frenzy  and  inspira- 
tion through  dreams '  (art '  Sortes '  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Antiq.*).  In  this  article  we  have  to  investigate 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  Divine  will  fay  means 
of  the  sacred  lots,  known  as  'the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  [more  correctly  Tummitn].' 

Considering  the  evident  importance  of  this, 
apparently  the  only  legitimate,  mode  of  divination 
in  early  times,  the  number  of  express  referenoea 
to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  surprisingly  limited. 
In  Ex  28*>,  Lv  8«  (both  P)  we  have  en»ti}  {hO-'Mm) 
and  D'B^n  {hat-tummtm) ;  in  Ezr  2",  Neh  7*. 
without  the  article  (here  only  in  OT)  'Urim  and 
tummtm,  Dt  33' gives  them  in  the  reverse  order 
(see  below).  In  Nu  27'',  1 S  28*  'Urim  stands  alone. 
1  S  14*"-,  from  which,  in  our  MT,  Urim  and 
Thummim  has  disappeared,  will  be  fiuly  discussed 
below,*  where  also  will  be  found  the  few  leferencea 
in  the  apocryphal  writings. 

The  present  TooalinUon  leaves  no  doabt  im  to  the  etyDOlofy 
and  signiBcatlon  of  0<-]W  and  Olpf  intandsd  1^  the  Maaoretia 
scholars.  The  former  la  eridently  connected  with  tSR  'Ught>' 
the  latter  is  the  plural  of  tin,  'oompleteneas,'  in  a  moral  aens* 

■perfection,'  'innocenoe':  the  idea  being,  periiapa,  that  Urim 
was  the  lot  which  brought  to  light  tin  guut  ot  the  subject  of 
the  ordeal,  while  Thummim  eetabiished  his  fonoeanw.  The 
woida  are  to  be  understood  as  intensive  plurals,  and  rendered, 
on  this  liypotheais, '  Light  and  Perfection  (or  InnooeooeX' rattier 
than  as  RVm  (Ex  28>°), '  the  Light*  and  the  Perfection*.'  It  will, 
however,  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  sacred  lot  was  fre- 
quently used  where  there  I*  no  question  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
and  it  1*  an  open  question  whether  the  Uassoretia  pronuncia- 
tion reaches  back  to  the  time  when  the  lot  wa*  in  use.  Variou* 
alternative  etymologies  have  been  propoeed  oi  lata.  Thus  Wd- 
bausenin  liis/>n>(e|^om«iia(Eng.  ed.  p.  HM)  proposed  to  oooneot 
Urim  with  the  verb  fyif,  'to  oune,'  and  ezpreaicd  (ppronJ  of 
Fr«)-t*g'*  oonnexion  of  Thummim  with  the  AraUo  tomliiM,  a 
species  ot  amulet  (see  Frertag,  Lt»  Arab.-Lat.  L  lM)k;  JBL 
xix.  aSOO)  68);  of.  Haupt-Schwall}-,  ZATW  xL  171,  who  sur- 
gest* ' nusing and  blessing' a*  probable  rendering*;  and  BaQ, 
Ui  the  list  of  proper  name*  at  end  of  his  Light  fim  tkt  Bait, 
'biddings  and  torbiddinga  (T).'  In  tils  later  work*,  liowever, 
Wellh.  na*  given  up  this  etymology.  In  view  of  the  ancient 
and  long -continued  influence  ot  Babylonian  Mea*  on  the 
religious  thought  of  the  West,  there  Is  greater  probability  in 
the  etymology  recently  proposed  by  some  Asayriologista  ol 
repute,  who  suggest  as  the  root  of  C^H  the  Piel  infln.  form 
u'uru  (Item  KCK  or  1'mX  'to  send  forth  (an  edictX'  wheoo* 
urtu  and  tertu,  the  technical  Babylonian  terms  tor  an  oracK 
(See  Zimmem,  BeilrSgt  tur  Kentnit  d.  bob.  Religiim,  SSt.  91, 
note  Z ;  Muss-Amolt,  AJSL  xvL  (1900)  218).  One  is  further 
tempted  to  connect  Thummim  with  the  verb  tamt,  Plel  tunui««, 
frequent  in  the  divination  voealnilary  of  the  Babylonians,  in  th* 
sense  of  '  to  put  under  a  spell'  (sec  Zlmmem's  vocabulaiy,  op. 
eU.  78X  *  If  these  derivations  are  oorreot,  O'ytt  and  Dim  wouki 
correspond  to  the  Babyl.  Urtu  ("command,"  "decision,'' mostly 
of  the  gods),  and  tamttu,  a  synonym  of  pirUhtu  =■ "  orada,' 
«  oiaoubr  decision  ot  the  god*  " '  (Mu**-ArDolt,  op-  mt.  saS). 

The  renderings  of  the  ancient  VSS  give  no  help 
either  towards  the  etymologr  and  significanoe  of 
the  original  terms,  or  towards  the  nil  nature  of 
the  objects  themselves. 

•  In  Ps  4S>  Lagarde  (ltoph0l»  thaU.  p.  sMO  wooM  read 
■  send  forth  thy  Urim  and  OurThmnmim' cel.  ntO*).  Bee  ales 
Duhm  In  Kwur  Btsndaam.  tulac 
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The  Ttfguma  and  Syr.  V68  manly  truislitente  tht  Oak. 
tarma.  Tha  Or.  TES  niy  In  ■  remarluble  way,  ahowinK  tbat 
their  authora  bad  no  tradition  to  gfulde  them.  For  aim  wa 
find  the  (ollowin|r  rcnderinga:  (a)  iiXitru,  'manifestation* 
(perhapa  rather' direction,"  inatruotton/aince  the  correspond- 
ing 3<iAm  is  osed  by  LXX  to  render  the  Hiphll  of  .TV  in  Dt  83") 
and  other  synonymous  Heb.  verbs).  Ex  28™  CLXX  «],  Lr  8», 
1  Ks  &«> ;  (&)  faiM  •  ItciL  Uiu], '  dear,' '  transparent '  [Jewels,  see 
below],  Nn  27^,  Dt  89>,  1 B  U41  (not  in  MTJ  23>,  Sir  tS^o,  also 
set  [EV  83>1,  according  to  tha  better  rewling  of  KA;  at.  AVm 
■aa  the  asking  of  Urim';  (e)  the  rerb  ftiriZL,  'to  glra  Ught,' 
Ear  2<3,  Neb  ?«> ;  (d)  the  later  translators  prefer  the  more  litend 
rendering  ^ir/ui, '  lighia,'  ao  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Theod.  Ex  SSW ; 
but  in  Dt  3SD  Synun.  baa  («)  Max^t  the  aouroe  of  Jerome'a 
doetrina,  onleaa  tha  Latin  Father  ao  understood  »i>jtru  aa 
above  suggested. 

For  Q'l^n  we  have  (a)  ixilum, '  troth '—perhapa  snggeated  by 
the  fact  t^t  the  presiding  Judge  In  Egypt  wore,  suspended  from 
bis  neck,  an  image  of  Tme,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  truth  (see 
end  of  this  article)— Ex.,  Lv.,  Deut,  1  Es.,  as  above,  8ir«6iO; 
(t)  irieiw,  18  14«i,t  here  'innocence';  (e)  tHjm,  'perfect 
things,'  Exr  20 :  (d)  in  the  later  translators  (Aq.  eta)  also  liter- 
ally Ti;^iiimnt,  'perfections.'  The  renderings  of  the  Old  Latin 
and  Jerome  beslwte  In  the  aame  way  between  doetrina,  demon- 
(tnMio,  ottensio,  also  dosttu,  for  Urim,  and  vtriuu,  per/eolio, 
mmetUat,  ptt/tAut,  tnuUtiu,  for  Thummim. 

In  proceeding  to  investigate  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  it  seems  advisable  to 
begin  with  the  data  of  the  youngest  products  of 
Heb.  literature,  and  to  proveel  backwards  to  those 
of  the  earliest.  Setting  aside  for  the  present  the 
speculations  of  Philo  and  Josephos,  to  whom  we 
snail  return,  we  find  no  help  in  our  investigation 
from  the  references  in  the  deutero-canonical  writ- 
ings recorded  above,  viz.  1  Es  6*,  in  which  the 
high  priest  is  described  as  'wearing  Urim  and 
Thummim'  (so  RV;  AV,  following  Vulg., '  clothed 
in  doctrine  and  truth'),  Sir  36»  46".  The  first 
item  of  interest  is  famished  by  the  fact  recorded 
in  Ezr  •2''=Neh  7",  that  certain  families  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  enjoyment  of  priestly  rights 
until  the  purity  of  their  descent  should  be  estab- 
lished by  'a  pnest  with  Urim  and  with  Thummim.' 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  nae  of  these 
mysterious  objects,  and  possibly  also  their  precise 
nature,  were  unknown  to  the  Jewish  authorities 
of  the  post-exilic  age- 

This  brin^  aa  to  the  Priests'  Code.  Without 
pausing  to  inquire,  at  this  stage,  into  the  full 
significance  attributed  by  the  compilers  of  this 
document  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  we  may 
learn  at  least  two  facts  which  will  dear  the  waj^ 
for  further  investigation,  and  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  widely  current  view  as  to  the  identity 
of  these  objects.  After  giving  minute  directions 
for  the  making  of  the  '  breastplate  of  judgment' 
(for  which  see  vol.  i.  p.  3191),  attached  to  the  high 
priest's  ephod,  P  proceeds  thus :  'And  thou  [Moses] 
shalt  put  into  the  (breastplate  or)  pouch  of  judg- 
ment Urim  and  the  Thummim'  (Ex  28*).  No 
explanation  is  given  of  these,  nor  any  instraotions 
for  making  them.  The  latter  omiraion  so  impressed 
the  Samaritans  that  the  requisite  order  is  supplied 
here,  and  executed  39",  in  their  recension  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  rendering;  above  given  of  the 
ambiguous  phrase  of  the  original  epfQO  ((^n^tf  90)1 
is  that  imperatively  demanded  by  the  context  (see 
the  commentaries)  in  preference  to  the  possible 
alternative  adopted  by  the  LXX,  xaX  twi^atit  iwi 
ri  Xtr/ior  rijs  xplveut  tijXunr  koX  ■Hir  dXl}9e(ar, 
'  thou  shalt  put  upon  t  the  oracle  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.'  This  mistaken  render- 
ing is  mainly  responsible  for  the  view  entertained 
by  many  writers,  from  Josephus  to  Kalisch  {Hist, 
and  Cnt.  Comm.  in  loc.),  that  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  are  to  be  identified  with  the  jewels  of 
the  breastplate,  enumerated  in  the  verses  preced- 
ing.   P's  contribution  to  the  discussion,  therefore, 

*  Hoa  3*  LXX  for  '  teraphim.' 

t  The  UT  has  hare  the  corrupt  reading  tnx,  aee  below, 
t  The  SamaritaD-Hebrew  actually  raad  7]r  nnim  hera  and 
inlivsa. 


consists  in  showing  (I)  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
were  understood  in  priestly  circles,  about  the  close 
of  the  Exile,  as  something  distinct  both  from  the 
ephod  and  from  the  gems  with  which  the  pouch 
of  the  ephod  was  ornamented  ;  and  (2)  that  they 
were  conceived  as  nuUerial  object*  <ff  comparativelj/ 
tmcUl  dimemiom,  capable  of  being  inserted  in  the 
pouch,  which  indeed  was  constructed  solely  with 
a  view  to  contain  them.  The  other  references  of 
the  Priestly  Code  (Lv  8',  Nu  27")  give  no  further 
clue  to  the  nature  of  Urim  and  Thummim.  The 
second  passage,  however,  shows  the  importance 
attached  to  them  in  the  ideal  theocratic  com- 
munity of  P  as  the  authorized  medium  of  Divine 
revelation. 

When  we  pass  from  these  ideal  representations 
to  the  actual  history  of  the  pre-exilio  period,  while 
we  meet  with  an  equal  lowliness  to  presuppose 
familiarity  with  the  objects  under  discussion,  we 
are  able  for  the  first  time  to  learn  something  as  to 
the  modui  operandi  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot. 
The  most  explicit  of  the  earlier  passages  in  which 
this  modus  operandi  is  exhibited  is  the  graphic 
narrative  in  1  S  14.  Here  we  find  the  Hebrew 
host,  led  by  Sanl  and  Jonathan,  proceeding  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Divine  displeasure  (v.") 
in  the  face  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Philis- 
tines. Unfortunately,  the  Heb.  text  has  here 
suffered  serious  mutilation,  and,  as  even  the  most 
conservative  scholars  admit,  must  be  restored  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek  version.  The  latter,  in 
Lucian's  recension  (Lsigarde's  ed.),  runs  thus,  v.*"- 1 
'  And  Saul  said,  O  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  wh^ 
hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this  day?  if 
the  iniquity  be  in  me  or  in  Jonathan  my  son,  give 
Urim  (Sin  SiiKout  [see  above]) ;  and  if  thou  sayest 
thus :  The  iniquity  is  in  the  people,  give  Thummim 
(44i  haibnrra ;  MT  O'pji  nyj,  which  cannot  possibly 
mean,  as  KV,  'show  the  right').*  And  the  lot 
fell  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  the  people 
escaped.  And  Saul  said :  Cast  the  lot  between 
me  and  Jonathan  my  son,  and  on  whomsoever  the 
Lord  shall  cause  the  lot  to  fall,  let  him  die.'  The 
true  text  was  apparently  still  accessible  to  Jerome, 
who  renders:  'si  in  me  aut  in  Jonatha  filio  meo, 
est  iniquitas  hasc,  da  ostensionem  [Urim] ;  aut  si 
hseo  iniquitas  est  in  populo  meo  da  sanctitatem 
[Thummim].' 

From  the  text  of  this  important  passage  in  its 
original  form,  then,  we  learn  (1)  that  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  the  recognized  medium  for 
discovering  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  suspected 
parties,  a  species  of  Divine  ordeal ;  (2)  that  as  the 
lots  were  only  two  in  number,  only  one  question 
could  be  put  at  a  time,  and  that  in  a  way  admitting 
only  of  two  alternative  answers;  (3)  that  where 
these  answers,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
not  be  given  by  a  mere  '  yes '  or  '  no '  (see  below), 
it  was  necessary  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  way 
in  which  the  issuing  lot  was  to  be  interpreted ; 
(4)  a  fourth  inference,  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  lots  was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  context  (see  below),  but  is  more 
explicitly  stated  in  the  only  other  reference  to 
Urim  and  Thummim  in  pre-exilic  literature.  In 
the  so-called  '  Blessing  of  Moses'  (Dt  33) — perhaps 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Jeroboam  l.  (so  Dillmann 
and  Driver),  certainly  not  later  than  Jeroboam  ll. 
(so  most  critics) — the  benediction  of  Levi  opens 
thus :  '  Give  to  Levi  thy  Thummim,  and  thy  Urim 
to  the  man  of  thy  favour'  (v.*,  following  LXX 
with  Ball,  PSBA,  1896,  118  ff.,  and  Bertholet, 
Kurttr  Handcom.  in  loc.),. 

Another  step  forward  is  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison  of  the  function  here  assigned  to  Uia 

*  Sea  Drivei^  SaUs  on  (A*  Ba.  Tatct  oftAa  Boots  qf  Samutl 
tor  the  reatoistion  of  the  original  Hebivw  at  tba  naanntls' 
portioni  of  the  above. 
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Levitical  priesthood  with  another  recital  of  the 
priestly  prerogatives,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  alone 
is  represented  as  chosen  by  J"  '  to  offer  npon  mine 
altar,  to  bum  incense,  and  to  bear*  ltm\eh)an  ephod 
Ufore  (1  S  2»  cf.  22'»  LXX).  For  although 
our  present  Heb.  text  nowhere  expressly  associates 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  with  the  mysteiious 
ephod-image  of  the  early  writers  (see  Ephod,  No. 
2,  vol.  i.),  an  examination  of  the  whole  narrative 
of  1  S  14  in  the  Greek  text,  and  of  other  passages 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where  this  ephod  figures 
as  indispensable  to  the  manipulation  of  the  lot, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ephod-image  and 
Urim  and  Thummim  had  some  intimate  but  as  yet 
undiscovered  connexion  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus,  in  1  S  14,  the  priest  of  v."  who  presides  over 
the  ordeal  of  Urim  and  Thummim  can  be  no  other 
than  Ahijah  the  descendant  of  Eli,  who  accom- 
panied Saul,  '  bearing  an  ephod'  (I^bu  iHf}  y.*).  In 
v.",  according  to  the  true  text,  he  is  summoned  to 
'  bring  forward  the  ephod '  {rpariyaye  t6  itpoiS— not 
as  in  MT '  the  ark ' ;  see  Abk,  vol.  i.  p.  150*,  note  S ; 
Ephod,  vol.  L  p.  778,  notei),  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  oonsultine  the  lot,  but  immediately 
ordered  to  '  withdraw^  his  hand  when  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  to  its  manipulation  (v.").  Again,  in 
the  story  of  David's  adventures  at  Keilah,  we  read 
of  his  being  joined  by  the  priest  Abiathar,  bring- 
ing <an  enhod  in  his  hand'  (1  S  23*).  He  la 
requested  by  David,  in  terms  identical  with  those 
used  by  Saxd,  to  '  bring  forward  the  ephod'  (v.') ; 
whereupon  the  former  proceeds  to  ask  a  series  of 
questions,  each  capable  of  being  answered  by  a 
simple  'yes'  or  'no'  (vv."^'»).  It  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  inference  that  these  two  narratives  of 
a  solemn  inquiring  of  J"  on  the  part  of  Saul  and 
David  offer  complete  parallels,  that  in  both  the 
answer  is  obtains  by  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim , 
and  that  in  either  case  these  objects  are  carried  in 
and  cast  from,  or  in  some  other  wav  intimately 
connected  with,  the  ephod-image.  What  has  now 
been  said  of  the  incidents  of  1  S  23"'  applies 
equally  to  the  similar  procedure  in  SO'"-,  wnere 
David  again  'inquired  of  J"'  by  means  of  the 
ephod. 

Indeed  most  scholars  would  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  in  a  number  of  other  places,  where 
the  same  phrase  'to  inquire  of  J"  ("j  ^up)'  is  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  use  of  the  sacred  lot '  before 
•V"  is  stated,  recourse  to  Urim  and  Thummim  is 
implied  in  every  case.  The  most  important  of 
such  passages  are  Jos  7"'"  Achan's  trespass,  Jg 
2i}«'-,  1  S  10"^'"  the  election  of  Saul,  2  S  2i  S"-". 

To  say  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the 
earlier  historians  must  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  portable  images  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  ephod  in  the  casting  of  the  sacred  lot, 
tloes  not  help  us  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the 
objects  in  question.  The  etymology,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  equally  of  no  aviul.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators in  rendering  Urim  by  SrHKoi  {MOot]  apparently 
identified  it  with  the  jewels  of  the  breastplate. 
We  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  that,  on  the 
analogy  of  tlie  sortes  of  classical  antiquity,  they 
may  have  been  two  stones,  either  in  the  sliape  of 
dice  or  in  tablet  form,  perhaps  also  of  diiSerent 
colours.  Some  support  is  given  to  this  view, 
which  is  that  of  most  modem  writers  (see  Litera- 
ture at  end  of  article),  by  the  fact  that  the  Heb. 
word  for  '  lot,'  gOral,  as  is  inferred  from  its  Arabic 
congeners,  originally  signified  a  stone  (cf.  Gr. 
i>ri<t>ot,  'a  pebble  used  in  voting,'  and  the  Bab. 
0uru,  'a  stone,'  whence,  according  to  Jensen,  quoted 
by  Wildeboer  in  Kurzer  Handcom.,  ena  Est  3', 
anonymous  with  'rfa,  is  derived). 

With  the  growth  of  more  spiritual  conceptions 

*  Not  SV  'to  wear,'  a  eenee  which  ttif^  nowiiu*  his  In 
Hebrew 


of  the  Divine  character  and  of  His  relation  ta 
mundane  affairs,  recourse  to  the  lot  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  mind  of  J"  gradually  fell  into 
abeyance.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  historical  narratives  after  the  time  of  David. 
The  rise  of  the  prophetic  order  in  Israel  provided 
the  nation  with  a  worthier  channel  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  and  with  more  trustworthy 
counsellors  in  the  crises  of  the  individual  and 
national  life.  The  further  we  descend  the  stream 
of  history  the  more  conspicuous  is  this  displace- 
ment of  the  priestly  lot  by  the  prophetic  voice 
(contrast  Ezr  2»=:Neh  7"  with  1  Mao  4«  14"). 
That  the  Urim  and  Thummim  should  reappesx  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  not  snrprimng. 
It  is  part  of  its  ideal  reconstraction  of  the  theocracy 
that  the  high  jiriest  should  be  at  all  points  fully 
equipped  for  his  ofSce  as  the  Divine  vioegerent  in 
the  theocracy.  For  this  end  he  is  provided  with 
the  already  mysterious  Urim  and  'Thummim,  the 
manipulation  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  prized 
of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  priestly  caste. 
Their  early  association  with  the  now  long  tabooed 
ephod-image,  and  the  fact  that  the  bosom-folds  of 
the  upper  garment  was  a  common  receptacle  for 
the  '  lot '  as  used  in  everyday  affairs  (see  Pr  16" '  the 
lot  is  shaken  in  the  bosom-fold,  but  the  whole  dis- 
posing thereof  is  of  J*  '),*  may  have  suggested  to  the 
authors  of  the  Priestly  Code  the  plying  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  jewelled  poucn  of  the 
high  priest's  ephod.  In  any  case  it  is  dear  from 
the  principal  passage,  Ex  28",  that  it  is  rather  a 
symbolical  than  a  practical  significance  that  is 
attached  to  the  mysterious  contents  of  the  '  pouch 
of  judgment  (or  decision).'  Israel,  in  the  person  of 
Aaron  its  representative,  is  here  presentcKl  as  the 
continual  recipient  of  J^s '  decisions '  and  ^idance, 
and  the  position  of  the  ^mbols  '  npon  his  heart 
betokens  the  readiness  of  Israel  at  all  times  to 
yield  obedience  to  these  Divine  commands. 

After  the  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  earlier 
biblical  data  as  to  the  use  and  associations  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  little  need  be  said  of  the 
views  of  older  scholars,  whose  method  of  research 
was  vitiated  by  their  taking  the  representations  of 
the  Priests'  Code  as  decisive  for  the  nature  and  use 
of  these  objects  in  the  historical  period.  Thus, 
probably,  few  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  once 
widely  accepted  theory  that  found  the  prototype 
of  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim  in  the  jewelled  image 
of  Tme,  the  goddess  of  trath  and  patron  of  justice, 
which  the  Chief  Justice  (i  ipxiSixaar-is,  ililian, 
Var.  Hist.  xiv.  34 ;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  48)  of  Egypt 
wore  on  his  breast ;  still  less  to  defend  an  Egyptian 
etymology  for  Urim  and  Thummim  (Wilkinson, 
Atu:.  Egyptians  [1878],  voL  iiL  p.  183,  with  figure 
of  judges  breastplate).t  The  same  comparative 
ignoring  of  the  evidence  of  our  oldest  sources  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  ancient  lot  is  fatal  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  thesis  recently  brought  for- 
ward by  an  American  scholar  (Mnss-Amult,  see 
below),  that  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim  are  a  re- 
flexion of  the  '  Tablets  of  Destiny '  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythologv.t 

Nor  need  we  awell  on  the  many  absurd  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  guidance  was  sup- 
plied, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  from  Philo  and  Josephus 

*  Of.  Book  ot  Jubilee*  8",  where  ttie  loti  (or  the  appottioniii( 
of  the  earth  among  the  eoni  ot  Noih  an  drawn  trom  the 
patriarch'e  boeom. 

t  See,  however,  Hoimnd,  AHT  Sttt.,  who  And*  the  orteiiial 
of  the  Jewish  high  prieet^s  mhod  la  the  pectoral  ol  the  High 
Prieet  ol  Uemphu,  ae  figured  by  Knnaa,  SgypL  B8. 

S  The  moit  that  can  be  laid  ior  tbia  view  u  that  the  pieMoe* 
ot  these  tablets  on  the  breaate  of  Mardnk  and  Nebo  was  lm«wn 
to  P,  and  may  possibly  have  influenoed  bis  plaotag  d  tham  oa 
the  breast  of  the  high  priest  (but  sea  tbon). 
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dotmwards,  and  for  which  the  carious  reader  is 
referred  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
article.*  Philo,  it  may  be  said,  did  not,  as  is  oftoi 
erroneously  stated,  regard  the  Urim  and  Thnmimin 
as  two  images  earned  in  the  breastplate  (see 
Mangey's  note,  0pp.  ii.  152),  but  as  symbols  of  'the 
t^YO  virtues.  Illumination  and  Truth  (MXawlv  r*  scU 
iXifituuY  Josephus  {Ant.  III.  viiL  9)  does  not  ex- 
pressly name  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  but  appears 
to  identify  them  with  the  jewels  of  the  breastplate 
and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  high  priest,  which,  by  a 
miraculous  effulgence,  gave  supernatural  goidanoe^ 
particularly  on  the  eve  of  battle.t 

A  favourite  explanation  of  Jewish  writers, 
reaching  back  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum  (pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  Ex  SS**),  was  to  the  effect  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  contained  the  sacred  tetragramma- 
ton  ('-n,i'),  which  spelled  out  answers  to  inquirers  by 
illuminating  the  letters  of  the  tribal  names  on  the 
transparent  gems !  Scvoely  less  cnrions  is  the 
view,  probably  still  widely  entertained,  that  the 
high  priest  threw  himself  mto  a  hypnotic  trance 
by  gazing  intentlv  on  the  dazzling  jewels, — again 
wrongly  identifiea  with  Urim  and  Thummim^— and 
while  in  this  state  was  the  recipient  of  the  Divine 
message  (see  Kalisch,  Exodut,  pp.  S40-64S,  and  td. 
Plumptre  in  art.  cited  above). 

LimuTuu. — For  tha  yitrm  d  older  Kholan  sm  Baztorl, 
'Hiitorw  Urim  «t  Thummim'  in  UgoUoL  Thetaurui,  voL  xii., 
Mid  Spencer,  De  legg.  Heliraonm  rituatUmi  (1685),  diaert  7. 
Of  modem  works  tni  wticlee  reference  may  ha  made,  beaide* 
the  ordinary  commentaries,  to  the  artt.  in  Winer's  SWB  (with 
refl.  to  many  older  works);  Riehm,  HWS,  art  *Ucht  und 
Becht'  (Lather's  rendering  of  TJiim  and  Thwnmin);  Smith's 
DB,  and  esp.  to  tha  excellent  study  of  Kantssch  In  PRE*  vol. 
xvi.;  the  standard  treatises  on  Biblical  ArctuBOlogy;  Kallsch's 
excuraos  in  the  body  of  hiscommentary  on  Exodui,  pp.  MO-MS: 
Haupt,  'Babylonian  Elements  in  tha  taritioal  Ritual'  in  JBL 
xix.  (1900)  pp.  SS  (.,  72 1 ;  and  for  a  oomplete  oonspectus  of  the 
views  of  modem  scholars,  W.  Muas-Amolt,  Tlu  Urim  and 
Thummim,  a  Suggation  (u  to  their  original  itatvrt  and  Signi- 
Jtconet,  a  reprint  from  AJSL,  Jnljr  1900. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

DSURT.— SeeDEBT,voLLp.579f.  We  may  add 
here  that  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  show 
that  the  payment  of  interest  was  an  established 
custom  from  the  time  of  Khammnrabi  (c.  2200  B.C. ) 
onwards.  Doubtless  it  had  already  existed  for 
centuries  in  the  time  of  that  king.  He  interferes 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  loan  with  interest. 
The  usual  rate  of  interest  seems  to  have  been  20 
per  cent.,  though  the  payment  is  also  mentioned 
of  111  and  13^.  In  another  case  a  loan  is  to  be 
repaia  within  two  months,  after  which  10  per  cent, 
interest  will  be  charged.  In  addition  to  silver  or 
money  there  are  lent  com,  dates,  sesame  seed,  and 
onions.  Some  of  the  loans  are  secured  on  houses, 
slaves,  etc. ;  and  in  one  case  the  services  of  the 
slave  specified  as  security  are  given  in  place  of 
interest.  These  contract  tablets,  etc,  extend  from 
e.  2200  B.O.  to  e.  100  B.C.  {Guide  to  Bab.  and  A$tyr. 
Ant.,  Brit.  Mns.,  1900,  pp.  12-2-191). 

At  Atliens,  in  the  classical  period,  interest  varied 
from  12  to  20  per  cent.,  at  Rome  from  8i  to  12  per 
cent. ;  but  towards  the  b^^ning  of  the  Christian 
era  the  rate  of  interest  at  Rome  was  lowered 
through  the  accumulation  of  capital,  but  high 
Rites  still  prevailed  in  the  provinces.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  money  was  often  lent  and  interestpaid 
by  the  month.  See  art.  '  Interest'  in  Diet.  Clat$. 
Ant.,  O.  Seyffert,  etc  W.  H.  Bknnbtt. 

UTA  (O^d),  1  Es  6". — His  sons  returned  among 
the  temple  servants  under  Zerubbabel.  There  is 
no  corresponding  name  in  Elzra  and  Nehemiah. 

*  A  convenient  and  sioeaslble  summary  of  the  more  important 
ef  these  oUler  views  will  ba  found  in  Plumptre's  article  In 
Smith's  DB. 

t  Joaetibus' statamani,  'the  breastplate  and  sardonvx (prob. 
Intended  by  htm  to  represent  Urim  and  Tliummim)  left  off 
shining  two  hundrsd  yaari'  before  his  time,  is  too  absurd  to 
laquira  refutation. 


UTHil  ('cv). — 1.  The  name  of  an  individual  or 
a  family  of  Judah,  settled  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Captivity,  1  Ch  0«  (B  FuSel,  A  Fuel,  Lnc  Om) ; 
called  in  Neh  11*  Athaiah.  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bigvai  who  returned  with  Ezra,  Ezr  8"  (6  0681, 
A  OiBal,  Lnc  'Oeal). 

UTHI  (B  Oiroi,  A  OMi),  1  Es  8«=Uthai,  Ezr  8>« 

UZ  (pp ;  LXX  'Of  [Gn  22"  'Of,  Lag.  'Of ;  Job  1" 
32>  42174..  ^  yfj  Ix/ipa]  ii  A4<r(e)?«j1 ;  Vnlg.  Hut  [Gn 
10»  Ut,  Jer  2^  Auritis\}.—i.  The  eldest  son  of 
Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem  (Gn  10^).  As  the 
name  of  Aram  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
1  Ch  1",  Shem  would  there  seem  to  have  been  his 
father.  This,  however,  must  be  due  to  some  over- 
sight, the  wanting  passage  being  duly  inserted  in 
the  LXX. — 2.  A  son  ot  Nabor  by  Milcah,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Buz  and  Lemuel  '  the  father  of 
Aram'  (Gn  22").  In  the  AY  the  name  is  tran- 
scribed Hnz  (  Josephus  has  Oi(ot). — S.  One  of  the 
two  sons  of  Dishan,  son  of  Seir  the  Qorite  (Gn  Sff"). 
— i.  The  name  of  the  native  place  of  Job.  Con- 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  far 
the  above  names  are  connected.  There  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  genealogical 
statements  in  Gn  10  are  ethnological  and  geo- 

nihical  rather  than  personal,  and  all  that  can 
educed  from  them  tnerefore  is,  that  the  people 
of  U?  were  Semites  of  the  Aramecan  stock.  That 
Vf  the  son  of  Nahor  should  be  uncle  of  Aram  and 
Chesed,  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  two 
clistinct  traditions  concerning  these  Semitic  races, 
the  earlier  one  making  him  a  son  of  Aram,  and 
the  later  one  attributing  to  him  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Aram.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  impossible  that  a  recurrence  of  names  at 
a  later  date  may  have  taken  place,  such  a  thing 
being  by  no  means  unusual,  as  the  genealogical  lists 
show.*  Kautzsch,  on  the  other  band,  goes  further, 
and  maintains  not  only  the  connexion  of  U?  the 
grandson  of  Shem  with  U?  the  son  of  Nabor,  but 
also  with  U?  the  son  of  Dishan  as  well.f  This  he 
regards  as  indicating  that  the  district  belonging 
to  the  tribe  represented  by  Aram's  firstborn 
originally  indnded  a  considerable  part  of  that  of 
the  Aramaean  tribes.  From  this  in  the  wider 
sense  is  to  be  separated  U?  in  the  narrower  sense, 
which  originated  in  the  mingling  of  the  Aramaean 
Unites  with  another  Semitic  race — the  '  Naborites' 
of  <3n  22"'-.  Vf  the  grandson  of  Seir  is  to  be 
explained  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  mingling  of 
(pre-Edomite)  Qorites  and  Aramaean  Unites  m  a 
part  of  Idumaea.  The  'land  of  U?'  would  there- 
tore  be  a  rather  extensive  geographical  idea.  All 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  other  coincidences  of 
names  accompanying  that  of  U; — the  name  of 
Aram,  already  refeired  to ;  Maacah,  another  son 
of  Naiior  (Gn  23?*,  which  forms  part  of  a  geo- 
graphical name  in  1  Ch  19") ;  Buz  (Gn  22")  and 
Buzite  (Job  32');  Chesed  (Gn  22»)  and  Kasdim 
(Job  l''  AY  and  RY  'Chaldeans');  Shuab,  a 
nephew  of  Nabor  (Gn  25^),  and  Shuhile  (Job 
2");  also  ^edem,  the  country  whither  Abraham 
sent  Shuab,  together  with  his  other  children  bv 
^etunih  (Gn  25'),  and  the  race  to  which  Job 
belonged — the  '  sons  of  the  East '  or  BSnS-l^edcni 
(Job  1'). 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  land  of  Vf 
would  appear  to  be  determinable  within  very 
narrow  limits.   In  Job  l"-"  it  would  seem  that 

*  The  Aasyro-Babylonlan  royal  lists  likewise  hidicata  that  the 
repetition  of  renowned  or  venehated  names  was  tar  from  being 
an  uncommon  thing  among  the  Semites  in  ancient  timea 

t  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Frd.  Delitsach  regards  the  grand, 
son  of  Sdr  (On  SSM),  as  another  person  ot  ttie  same  name,— or  a 
chanoe-likanass,— a  theory  supported  by  La  4i>,  where  Edom 
appaan  In  tamponury  possession  ot  Vf,  aitbar  wholly  or  la 
part. 
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Job's  estate  lay  open  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Sabaeans  and  the  Chaldasans,  and  was  therefore  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  desert,  agreeing  with 
where  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  wind  from 
that  direction  is  referred  to.  The  native  countries 
of  Job's  friends  likewise  favour  this  view — that  is, 
80  far  as  those  districts  can  be  identified.  Thus 
Eliphaz  came  from  Teman  (Job  2")>  which  was  to 
all  appearance  an  Edomite  locality,  Teman  being 
referred  to  in  Gn  36"  as  a  descendant  of  Esau  and 
son  of  Eliphaz,  which  last  was  evidently,  therefore, 
a  genuine  Edomite  name.  His  second  friend, 
Bildad '  the  Shuhite,'  came  from  ShuaU,  the  district 
and  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  and 
l^eturah.  The  name  of  Job's  third  friend,  ^ophar 
the  Naamathite,  does  not  help,  that  district  being 
unknown  (see  Naamah)  ;  but  Elihn  the  Buzite 
must  have  come  from  a  neighbouring  country,  as 
is  implied  by  Gn  22".  The  inscriptions  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria  also  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question.  Thus  Eearhaddon,  in  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions to  the  west,  passed  through  BAm,  reaching, 
at  a  distance  of  180  kas-gid,  the  country  of  IJazS, 
and  these  two  districts  are,  with  one  consent,  re- 
garded as  the  Buz  and  Hazo  of  Gn  22"-''.  Shuah 
IS  in  like  manner  identified  with  the  Su^u  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I.,  according  to  whom  it  lay  one 
day's  journey  from  Carchemish  in  the  land  of 
Hatti.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  lay  the  land 
of  Yasbu/cda  ('the  Yasbukians '),  identified  by 
Frd.  Delitzsch  with  the  Ishbak  of  Gn  25^  This 
place,  which  is  referred  to  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shuah,  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  passage  of  Grenesis  here  referred 
to.  Shalmaneser  received  tribute  from  the  land 
of  Shuah ;  but  whether  it  was  at  this  time  (B.C. 
859)  or  28  years  later,  when  he  sent  an  army  to 
the  same  district,  is  not  certain.  On  the  second 
occasion  he  received  tribute  from  a  certain  Sftsi, 
nUir  mdt  Uz?d,  'a  son  of  the  land  of  U??^,'  who 
submitted  to  him,  and  whom  he  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Patinu.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
rulers  of  this  latter  place  were  counted  among 
'the  kings  of  the  land  of  U?.'  Vtt&  (or  U^,  as 
analogy  teaches  may  have  heen  the  more  correct 
form)  certninlj  lay,  according  to  Frd.  Delitzsch, 
W.  and  N.W.  of  Aleppo,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Patinu,  and  must  have  been  an  important 
place ;  hence  the  raimng  of  its  king  to  the 
dominion  of  Patinu.* 

Though  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  do  not  indicate 
clearly  the  land  of  U;,  and  its  identification  with 
the  land  of  U?7&  is  not  so  satbfactory  as  could  be 
wished, t  they  at  least  confirm  the  indications 
given  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Tradition  places  the 
home  of  the  patriarch  in  the  Qaur&n,  where  a 
monastery  bearing  his  name  exists  (it  is  situated 
in  the  Wadif  el-Lebteeh).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  JCldn,  and  early  Arabian  authors  state 
that  he  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NaioA. 
Not  far  from  the  monastery  is  shown  the  Mak&m 
Eyy4b,  or  'Station  of  Job,'  his  well,  and  the 
trough  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  washed  after 
his  trials  were  over.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  a 
Mohammedan  saint,  amd  on  a  hill  close  by  is  a 
stone  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  leaned  when 
first  aiilicted.  The  currency  of  the  tradition  among 
both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  living  in  the 
district  implies  that  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
In  view  of  the  testimony  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions as  to  the  position  of  the  land  of  Uf,  how- 

*  Whether  niUna  be  oonnected  etymologlcany  with  Bataoe* 
or  not  la  uncertain,  but  la  worthy  of  oonsideration. 

t  There  ia  doubt  aa  to  the  sibilant,  whether  It  be  really  |  (lO  or 
f  CX  In  addition  to  this,  a  long  terminal  rowel  would  not  be 
•zpacted.  Delltzach  evidently  reirardi  the  word  aa  a  gentillc 
adjactive ;  but  if  this  be  the  caae,  there  la  a  miatake  in  the  text, 
f ffo-a  having  been  written  for  Ui-fo-^-*  (-  tfitda). 


ever,  Frd.  Delitzsch  would  prefer  to  regard  it  m 
being  situated  rather  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tadmor  (Palmyra).  According  to  Josephua  (.^nt 
I.  vi.  4,  5)  it  embraced  Trachonitis  and  Damascns, 
and  the  LXX  represents  the  ]>atriarcb  as  having 
lived  in  AuiUtis,  on  the  borders  of  E<lom  «nd  Arabia 
(there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  closely  connected 
with  the  former  country),  so  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Palmyra  would  seem  to  be  mjoh  too  fai 
N.E.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  the  boundaries  of  a  district  whirh 
is  known  to  have  been  fairly  extensive,  and  whioh 
probablv  varied  in  extent,  in  consequence  of 
political  changes,  from  time  to  time. 

LtTBUTUBB. — Kautzach  in  RIehm's  BandwHrterlmeh,  ml; 
fid.  Delitzsch  iaZKf  u.  87a.(cl.hia7>aradic«,25S);  BunftKo^ 
Palatmt  and  S^ria,  407.  T.  G.  PIMCUES. 

DZAI  CP").  —  Father  of  Palal  who  helped  to 
rebuild  the  wall,  Neh  3^  (B  KM,  A  EiyU,  Luo. 
0«foi). 

UZAL  {SpH,  Sam.  Vi*k). — Name  of  a  son  of  JoVtan, 
Gn  Ify"  (A  AifiJX),  1  Ch  1"  (A  Ait^i',  B  om.,  Luc 
Oi^iX),  but  figuring  >as  a  local  name  in  Kzk  27", 
according  to  one  interpretation  [reading  ^jwc  ('  from 
Uzal,'  so  RVm),  witn  Hitzig,  Smend.  Comill,  et 
al.;B  i(  'AtHiX,  A  H  'AiraiiXI  With  this  wo.d 
Gesenins  compared  EuzelU  of  Hindu,  mentioaed 
as  a  market  town  in  a  passage  of  John  of  Et<i<esus 
(6th  cent.  A.D.)  preserved  by  Dionysios  of  Tell- 
Mahre  (/'p.  Assemani,  Bibl.  Or,  L  361),  who  sup- 
posed it  to  be  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian 
(».e.  Arab)  country,  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
Himyar.  This  may  well  be  identical  with  Czai 
(Al-Bekri,  p.  206),  Izal  or  Azal  (Yakut  after  Ham- 
dani),  which  the  Arab  geographers  declare  was  the 
former  name  of  ^lan'a,  now  capital  of  Yemen.  The 
name  was,  they  think,  changed  to  ^n'a  either  in 
honour  of  a  queen  of  that  name,  or  of  San'a  son  of 
Azal ;  or  it  may  have  been  given  the  place  by  the 
Abyssinians,  in  whose  lamguage  it  means  '  fortress.' 
The  name  San'&u  is  found  in  an  inscription  which 
Glase^  (<fte'  Abetrinier,  etc.  p.  117)  assigns  to  the 
2nd  cent.  a.d.  An  earlier  name  (according  to 
him)  was  Tafidh  (Skizzt,  iL  427);  none  of  these 
names  appear  to  be  known  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphers of  Arabia  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  etc),  who  go 
rather  fully  into  the  names  of  places  and  tribes  m 
Arabia  Felix.  The  Arab  tradition,  however,  re- 
garded it  as  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world, 
and  the  seat  of  the  '  kings  of  Yemen ' ;  the  former 
theory  being  apparently  due  to  the  derivation  of 
the  name  Azftl  from  the  Arabic  azal,  'eternity,'  or 
to  the  alternate  form  Uwal  (Harris,  loc.  citand., 
p.  319),  which  might  be  rendered  '  first.'  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  any  truth  in  its  great  antiquity,  and 
its  having  been  a  metropolis  m  ancient  times,  it 
must  be  identical  with  one  of  the  capitals  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  but  with  which 
cannot  at  present  be  decided.  The  name  of  the 
city  must  therefore  have  changed  repeatedly  ;  and 
in  the  use  of  the  name  Az&l  or  Iz&l  in  the  century 
before  Mohammed  we  are  justified  in  seeing  witu 
Glaser  (Skizze,  iL  427)  the  influence  of  the  Jews. 
Their  inflnence  in  these  regions  appears  from  the 
statements  of  the  Syriac  cnronider  to  have  been 
considerable;  and  early  Arabic  writers  oocauon- 
ally  preserve  traditions  dating  from  the  time  of 
Uieir  ascendency.  A  place  was  shown  at  San'a 
where  sixteen  prophets  had  been  slaughtered  at 
once  (Ibn  Rustah) ;  and  Wahb  Ibn  Munabbih 
(died  c  735  A.D.)  professed  to  have  found  in  a 
sacred  book  the  text,  'Azal,  Azal,  thongb  all  be 
against  thee,  yet  will  I  be  grpidons  unto  thee,* 
which  seems  to  come  from  Is  iV"*  with  Azal  sub- 
stituted  for  Ariel  {Taf  al-'ar'M).  Whether,  then, 
the  place  was  called  Azal  by  conjectnial  identifioa- 
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tion  of  it  with  the  son  of  JoVtan,  or  Azal  was  an 
old  name  revived  by  the  Jews,  is  not  clear ;  the 
latter  supposition  u  rather  the  more  probable, 
because  an  Arabian  locality,  Azalla,  is  mentioned 
in  the  campaign  of  Assorbanipal  {KIB  iL  221), 
and  Azal  rather  than  Uzal  is  the  form  that  is  best 
attested.  The  objection  to  the  identification  raised 
by  Glaser  {I.e.  436)  on  the  ground  that  of  the  ob- 
jects mentioned  by  Ezekiefas  exported  from  Uzal 
only  iron  is  really  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whereas  spices  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  Yemen,  seems  wanting  in  weight,  since  IJSan'a 
may  have  been  a  depOt  for  them ;  rather  more 
force  attaches  to  his  objection  that  the  port  of 
San'a  would  probably  have  been  Aden  (mentioned 
hy  Ezekiel  in  this  context)  rather  than  Waddan 
(VEOAM)  and  Javan.  But,  indeed,  the  difficulties 
of  both  text  and  interpretation  in  the  passage  of 
Ezekiel  are  so  great  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for 
the  deduction  of  inferences. 

Of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  l^an'a  glowing  de- 
scriptions are  given  by  Arabic  writers,  and  modem 
travellers  (e.ff.  W.  B.  Harris,  A  Journey  throtigh 
the  Yemen,  1893,  pp.  29&-322)  confirm  them.  It  is 
at  an  elevation  oi  7250  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
with  a  mountain  (Jebel  Nujum)  rising  abruptly  on 
the  east.  In  the  rainy  season  a  torrent  of  water 
runs  through  the  river  -  bed,  which  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  town ;  Ibn  Rustah  {BM.  Geogr, 
Arab.  viL  110)  says  it  is  not  much  narrower  than 
the  Ti^s,  and  was  in  his  time  used  for  irrigation. 
The  climate  varies  little  during  the  whole  year ; 
aoid  of  most  produce  there  are  two  crops.  The 
fortress  and  temple  of  Ghumdan,  destroyed  by  the 
Caliph  Othman,  was  the  most  mt^ificent  baUding 
in  Arabia.  In  the  7th  cent,  of  ulam  the  Zaidite 
Imams  made  it  their  capitaL  Of  the  forms  of  the 
name,  Izcd  appears  to  De  the  best  attested ;  the 
LXX  translators  clearly  connected  the  second 
syllable  with  II  (god),  and  the  first  perhaps  with 
tne  god  At  (who  appears  in  some  Funic  proper 
names)  or  some  other  deity.  Other  etymologists 
seem  scarcely  more  snccessfaL 

D.  S.  Maroououth. 

UZZA  (K^).  —  1.  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  (B  Nooi-d,  A  "Afd,  Luc  'Afd*).  2.  The 
head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  that  returned,  Ezr  2* 
(B  O&rd,  A  'Afd,  Luc  om.)=Neh  7"  (B  'Ofei,  A 
'0^,  Lnc  'Afd).  S.  The  driver  of  the  cart  on  which 
the  ark  was  removed  from  Kiriath-jearim,  2  S 
6»-  ••'•»=  1  Ch  IS'-  »•  Uzza's  sudden  death  at 
a  place  called,  in  commemoration  of  this  untoward 
incident,  Perez-nzzah  ( '  breach  of  Uzzah ' ;  cf.  artt. 
Chidon  and  Nacon),  led  to  the  temporary  aban- 
donment of  David's  proiect  of  transporting  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem.  Uzza's  aeath  was  attributed  by  the 
popular  mind  to  anger  on  the  part  of  Jahweh  at 
his  having  presumed  to  handle  the  sacred  emblem 
too  familiarly.  There  are,  however,  points  of 
obscurity  in  the  narrative,  and  the  text  is  in 
several  instances  quite  uncertain.  See  Driver, 
Wellh.,  Budde,  L8hr,  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  loc 

The  name  appeus  u  lt;!{,  Una,  in  S  B  6>,  1  Oh  IS^-a  M. u,  m 
my,  Uzsah,  In  SB  6>-i-<.  B  baa  eveiywhen  '0C«,  whioh  ii 
reiul  also  by  A  In  tbaOhran.  paangea;  AhM  In  2  Sam.  'ARa, 
once  [6*]  'A(a. 

4.  Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon  were  buried  in  the 
'garden  of  Uzza'  (Kpj-u),  2  K  21'»-"  (LXX  inprot 
'O^d),  which  was  attacned  to  the  palace  of  Man- 
asseh. The  conjecture  of  Stade  {6  VI  i  669, 
iL  679),  that  N)y  here=n;n(  (Uzziah),  has  found  wide 
acceptance  (but  see  footnote  to  next  coL). 

J.  A.  Selbik. 
UZZAH  (im).—!.  The  name  of  aMerarite  family, 
1  Ch  6»)>4  (B  'Oid,  A  'Mi.  Lws-  '0^<i)•    2*  S«e 
UzzA,  Na  S. 

UZZEM-SHEERAH.— See  Sheerah. 


UZZI  (<» ;  'Ojtc)().— 1<  A  descendant  of  Aaron, 
1  Ch  6»-  «• "  [Heb.  5"-  •»  e"],  Ezr  7*.  2.  The  eponym 
of  a  family  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7*- '.  3.  The  name 
of  a  Benjamite  family,  1  Ch  7*  9*.  4.  A  Levite, 
son  of  Bam,  overseer  of  the  Levites  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem,  Neh  11".  S.  The  head  of  a  priestly 
famUy,  Neh  12«'«. 

UZZIA  (H^S.  prob.  same  as  nw,  Uzziah ;  B  'Qfai, 
A  'OM,  Lnc^jfai).— One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 

UZZIAH  itniin  and  n;»  [on  the  name  see  next 
art.]). — i.  A  long  of  Judah.  See  next  article. 
2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  1  Ch  6"  »i  (B  'OM, 
A»'  sup  ras  "Oflas).  3.  The  father  of  an  officer  of 
David,  1  Ch  27"  (B  'Oftiotf,  A  'Ofioi;).  i.  A  priest 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  lO''  (B  'O^ud, 
A  'Oi'td,  Luc  'Oftas).  S.  Name  of  a  Jndahite 
famUy  after  the  ExUe,  Neh  11*  (B  'AiiS,  K  'A[tSrd, 
A  '0M>  Luc  'Oitat).  The  LXX  reads  'OjX'H  also 
in  Neh  11*  for  .->:jq  Hazaiah  of  MT. 

UZZIAH  (AZASIAH).— The  Heb.  names  vary  in 
form.  We  have  sn-w  (2  K  15»-",  Is  1>  6>  7',  2  Ch 
26^-  27*)  and  .tjij  (2K  IS"*-",  Hos  1',  Am  1>,  Zee 
14»).  The  meaning  is  'J*  is  my  strength.'  We 
have  a  Heb^^parallel  in  V«*)5and  in  the  Pboen.  Spav 
and  iSoiy.  The  altemativeHeb.  name  occurs 
in  2  K  15«-»,  whUe  U  found  in  2  K  14"  15>-» 
etc,  and  also  1  Ch  S'^.^he  meaning  of  the  alterna- 
tive name  is  similar  to  that  of  vt-jy^,  viz.  'J*  hath 
helped  (me).' 

In  Asayr.  the  name*  Atw^nirdri  ('Aebur  la  my  help")  and 
JRammdn-nirdri  ('  Ramm&n  is  my  help ')  are  parallel  in  thought 
and  expression  to  both  the  alternative  proper  names  of  the  Hebb 
monarch,  while  the  Pbosn.  (umishee  a  cloee  analogy  to  the 
latter  in  Span;  'Baal  is  (my)  help,'  lepreaented  in  I«Un  by 
Hatdrubat ;  or,  with  the  elements  of  the  name  revened.  In 
liy  Vp3  (ot.  also  Spamijr,  prob. '  my  help  Is  Baal ';  and  see  Bloch, 
Phin.  Olotar.  f.  4BV  The  Or.  forma  are  'OCu'm  CWmi)  and 
'A^a^'M.  In  a  number  of  Instances,  as  in  2  K  Uia  »  (and  in 
T.M  hi  A),  LXZ  substitutes '  A^'M  tor  Uzziah,  whereas  in  2  K 
lSf>  'Ax't  is  substituted  tor  'Ata^'w,  which  Is  the  reading  ot  A. 
In  Is  61  71  'OCiaf  is  the  form  preserved  in  B»AQ.  It  is  quite 
possible  tliat  the  Idng  liad  romy  only  one  name,  irnij;,  and 
that  the  name  (rip  (Cxiiah)  may  bars  arisen  through  a  corrup- 
tion ot  the  text,  tlie  early  form  ot  •  (yiVt),  via.  \,  being  oon- 
founded  with  an  imperfectly  written  i  (mftX  via  H  .* 

Uzziah  was  the  son  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah, 
and,  according  to  the  redactor  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  (see  Kittel's  Com.),  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  the  27th  year 
of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  (2  K  15"-).  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  such  nrnchronisms  are  of  no 
chronological  value,  and  lead  to  endless  confusion. 
We  can  only  assert  that  both  these  kings  were 
contemporaries.  Whether  Uzziah's  reign  extended 
to  52  years  is  uncertain. 

The  record  of  his  reign  in  2  K  14  and  16  is 
singularly  brief.  Though  the  worship  of  the  high 
places — the  normal  cult  of  Israel  and  Judah — still 
continued,  the  verdict  of  the  Denteronomiu  redactor 
is  favourable  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  Amaziah;  he  'did  what  was  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord'  (2  K  15*). 

The  record  in  the  Book  of  Kings  gives  us  no 
information  respecting  the  events  of  this  long 
reign,  except  that  Uzziah  fell  a  victim  to  leprosy 
towards  its  close  (2  K  15°).  But  in  H'^  we  prob- 
ably have  a  fragment  from  the  Annals  which  refers 
to  his  reign,  though  its  somewhat  strange  position 
after  the  section  by  the  redactor  (vv."-^)  renders 

<  This  seem*  to  ns  more  probable  than  the  view  of  Stade  (/BVJ 
LFkS<l0tootn.l)tiiat  the  nama'Asariah  wasabbreiiatod  to  KU 
(t  K  UU  'gaiden  ot'Cisa,'  of.  88  flVI,  and  that  the  nama'Unlah 
grew  oat  ot  the  latter.  For  'VtA  is  not  improbably  the  name 
of  a  de(ty>  aa  S  K  HU  and  i8  If  seem  to  Uidioate.  On  the 
ArabtiHi  ^-'Dica  see  Baethgen,  Beitrdgt  zur  S4m.  Religion*' 
gacli.  p.  lU ;  If^orftn,  63.  19 ;  VVellhauaen,  A'm1<>,  p.  34  a. 
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<ts  interpretation  uncertain.  We  there  read  that 
Elath,  the  chief  port  of  Edom,  which  was  of  great 
commercial  value  to  Judab  as  an  outlet  as  well  as 
inlet  for  commerce,  was  again  recovered  to  Judah 
by  the  successful  military  enterprise  of  Azoriah 
at'ter  bis  father's  disastrous  overthrow  by  Jehoash 
king  of  Israel  had  entailed  its  temporary  loss. 
Owmg  to  the  leprosy  which  attacked  Uzziah 
towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  into  retirement,*  while  his  son 
Jotham  discharged  the  royal  functions  (ese')  in 
his  place. 

Such  is  all  that  can  be  learned  about  this 
monarch  in  2  Kings.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  (2  Ch 
26'''°)  adds  to  the  above  narrative  a  number  of 
details.    (I)  We  have  an  account  of  the  military 

E reparations  and  exploits  of  tlie  king,  and  also  of 
is  agriculturalj>nrsuit8.  (2)  We  have  a  Haggadie 
narrative  attached  to  the  fact  of  the  king's  leprosy 
which  ascribes  the  latter  to  Divine  judgment  on 
him  for  attempting  to  fulfil  the  priestly  function 
of  offering  incense  on  the  altar  of  incense.  Kittel 
in  his  History  of  the  Hebrews  attempts  to  defend 
the  historicity  of  this  conflict  between  the  royal 
and  priestly  authority ;  t  but  it  is  quite  dear  tnat 
the  form  of  the  narrative  is  based  on  the  tra- 
dition of  the  P  passages  in  Ex  SO'-*'^  Nu  17'  18'. 
Furtliermore,  the  name  of  the  chief  priest  Azariah 
probably  originated  from  the  older  alternative 
name  of  Uzziah  himself,  who,  like  Solomon  and 
all  royal  personages  (cf.  the  Assyr.  kings  who 
assumed  the  office  of  pateai),  exercised  priestly 
functions. 

But  the  military  exploits  and  preparations  of 
Uzziah  recorded  in  2  Ch  26**"  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  nnhistorical,  since  they  serve  to  explain  facts 
in  subsequent  history  which  would  otherwise 
remain  obscure.  We  read  that  Uzziah  equipped 
an  armed  host  of  307,500  men,  and  fortified  Jeru- 
salem, and  provided  it  with  engines  of  war.  He 
also  conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Philistines,  and  stormed  the  cities  of  Gaza,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  also  conquered  the  Arabians  and 
Ammonites.  Subsequentlv  recorded  events  render 
many  if  not  all  of  these  aetails  exceedingly  prob- 
able, though  here,  as  so  often  in  Chronicles,  the 
numerical  statements  are  exaggerated,  (a)  That 
Jerusalem  was  fortified  and  provided  with  means 
of  defence  during  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  is  rendered 
exceedingly  probable  by  the  account  of  its  defence 
in  the  days  of  Qezelqah,  which  has  come  to  us  not 
only  in  the  record  of  2  K  IS"*-,  but  in  the  Taylor 
cylinder  of  Sennacherib  (col.ii.  69-col.  iiL  41),  which, 
in  describing  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Senna- 
cherib, expressly  mentions  (1)  the  forty -six  fortified 
towns  (coL  iii.  13)  captured  by  the  Assyrians; 
(2)  that  the  Philistine  town  E^ron  (<r  Andiarruna) 
was  under  the  control  of  ^ezeViah,  and  that  the 
king  Padi,  a  puppet  of  Assyria,  was  delivered  up 
to  the  king  of  Judah  (col.  ii.  TOfif.).  Now,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  control  of  Philistia 
by  l^ezeViah  was  probably  dne  to  the  strong 
military  policy  of  Uzziah  described  by  the  Chron- 
icler, who  mnst  have  derived  his  information  from 
annals  of  his  reign  from  which  the  redactor  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  did  not  draw.  Certainly,  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  distracted  by  the  tronliles  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimite  invasion  and  weakened  by 
subservience  to  Assyria,  was  not  the  time  when 
strong  defensive  measures  would  be  adopted.  In- 

*  The  text  bmUanoertaln.  Tli«  ^eb.  t*xt  liM  nVf  9?  n*)^, 
IiXXi><.*xf>i««Mr^(a(.ZCb£e»).  Jud(r<ng  from  the  wvU-known 
meaniog  o(  I';  1^  ihla  can  meaa  only  •  io  a  trae  boue,' !«.  tree  from 
thelntnuionof  othen.  The  expraaeion,  however.  It  wyitrann, 
and  Kittel  if  warranted  in  aooq>ting  the  ingenious  amaiKlwon 
ol  Kloatennano,  irvij'}  n/Qf  'in  his  boon  unmolested,'  nT^ 
being  an  adverb  with  the  ending  te-f,  as  In  irnhtt  (On 

tOeMA.d«rir«6.1Lp.28L 


deed  we  know  that  Philistia  was  instigated  t« 
revolt  by  the  confederacy  of  the  two  Northern 
kings,  (b)  The  mention  of  Arabians  (col.  iii.  31) 
among  the  troops  which  defended  JemaaJem  ^;ainBt 
Sennacherib  sustains  the  statement  of  the  Chron- 
icler that  Uzzikh  subjugated  the  Arabs,  and  this 
is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  recoveiy  of 
Edom  and  the  port  of  Elath  to  which  2  K  14" 
refers,  (e)  Kittel  lays  stress  on  the  prosperity  of 
Judah  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  of  which  Is  2  and  3 
furnish  abundant  evidence.  This  is  best  explained 
as  dne  to  the  consolidation  of  the  lesonrces  and 
power  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  during  the  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah  describedin  2  Ch  28. 
This  view  is  ably  sustained  by  McCnrdy  in  the 
Eimositor,  Nov.  1891,  p.  388  fil 

It  was  formerly  held  by  Assyriologists,  includ- 
ing especially  Schrader,  that  the  reconu  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  prove  that  Uzziah  (Azariah)  was  the  hesd 
of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Northern  Hamathite 
States  against  Assyria.  Unfortunately,  the  pas- 
sages in  which  reference  is  made  to  Azariah 
{Azilzjri-ya-u),  whom  Schrader  identified  with 
Uzziah  IKGF  39fr-421),  are  much  mutilated.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  passages  so  far  as 
thev  can  be  deciphered  and  inteipreted  on  the 
basis  of  Host's  edition  of  Tiglath-piieser's  Annals, 
lines  101-111— 

lOl-Z  . . .  myoflloeraaruleroltbeinovlnoelpUoedoTerthcB 
[gift*  and  tribute  like  the  Aasyrian  impoaed  on  them] 

108  Ui  the  further  ooune  of  my  campaign  the  tiibuta  of  titt 
kilnga 

104  I  received  Acarjiah  king  of  Ja-u-di  lUn  .  .  . 
106  .  .  .  zariah  ol  Ja-u-di  .  .  . 

[lOe  and  107  eeem  to  refer  to  the  towns  tai  wliiofa  Aariah 

sought  refuge] 

108  by  the  attack  of  the  Ugbt-anned  (I)  c<  tlM  bodyguard  . . . 

(of  the  approach  of 
100  the  Aaayruui  troops]  the  nomenns,  they  heard  (tbeir 

heart)  feared 

110  [the  town)  I  destroyed,  laid  waste,  burnt  down 

111  .  .  .  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  (Axar]iah  streng- 

thened (?)  him  .  .  . 
lines  125-132  refer  to  the  10  districts  ol  Hamath  which 
'placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  Asarlah,'  the  series  being 
enumerated  from  South  to  North,  the  most  southerly  being 
ArU,  Zimsrra,  Usnu,  Sianna,  and  SBd  ^*  ""x* 

northerly  BUitarlil  and  BumamL 

Now,  even  twenty  years  ago,  the  identification 
of  the  Axri-ia^  of  Tiglath-piieser's  Annals  with 
Azariah  of  Judah  was  disputed,  for  example,  by 
Gutschmid  {Neue  Beitrage  tur  Kunde  de*  alten 
Orients,  p.  65 ff.)  and  by  Wellhansen  {Jtihrbucher 
fur  deutsche  TheUogie,  xx.  632).  But  at  that  time 
there  were  certainly  many  reasons  why  the  identi- 
fication made  by  ^hrader  should  have  been  con- 
sidered sound.  No  otJier  land  Ja-u-di  was  then 
known  except  Judah.  Judah  was  called  by  that 
name  in  the  Nabt-Junus  inscription  preserved  in 
Constantinople,  in  which  Sennacherib  refers  to  his 
subjugation  of  Qezel^iah  (of  which  the  following 
is  a  transcription,  line  IS :  rap-ia  na-gu-u  (mAtu) 
Ja-u-di  ffa-za-ki-a-u  iarri-iu  <-mid  ap-ia-a-ni], 
while  the  references  to  the  same  king  in  connexion 
with  imdtu)  Ja-u-da-ai  in  the  Prism  inscription 
of  Sennacherib  (col.  iL  72,  iii.  12,  13)  need  not  be 
cited  here.  Indeed  Tiglath-pileser  himself  (2  BawL 
67,  line  61)  refers  to  Ja-u-fa-zi  {mOtu)  Ja-u-da-ai 
in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  rulers  of  Aslikelon 
and  Edom,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Ja-u-fya-a  ( =  Joahaz)  is  the  Assyrian  name  of  king 
Attaz.  Moreover,  the  fact  here  mentioned,  that 
Ahaz  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  is 
certified  by  2  K  16'.  Certainly,  the  evidence  for 
Sehrader's  identification  seemed  cogent. 

Nevertheless,  there  axe  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  acceptance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
geographical  conditions  militate  strongly  against 
It.  The  nineteen  districts  of  Hamath  can  hardly 
have  depended  for  support  on  the  ruler  of  so 
distant  a  realm  as  Juuah.  Secondly,  the  chrono- 
logical argument  tells  decisively  against  it.  For 
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if  Uzziah  was  the  mainstay  of  a  conspiracy  of 
nineteen  Hamathite  States  in  738  B.C.,  which  is  the 
year  which  Assyrian  data  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  its  overthrow,  we  can  allow  only  three  years  for 
the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  the  interregnum  of  Jotham, 
Jotham's  sole  reign,  and  the  Syro-Ephraimite  war 
a^^ainst  Judah.  Thirdly,  the  discovery  of  the 
Zinjerli  inscription  (on  the  stele  erected  oy  33^ 
the  son  of  Panommu,  king  of  Sam'al,  to  his  father) 
has  thrown  a  fresh  light  on  the  problem.  There 
we  find  mention  of  a  land  nir  (and  also  on  the 
stele  of  Hadad,  erected  by  Panamma  its  king). 
We  might  with  Winckler  regard  the  m  here  as 
hamza  and  pronounced  as  u,  and  thus  read  the 
word  (as  the  Assyrians  did)  Ja'udi.  This  country 
lay  north  of  the  Orontes  and  bordered  on  the  land 
L'nki,  and  it  is  possible  that  Sargon  refers  to  it  in 
his  Nimr.  insc.  line  8 :  (mdtu)  Ja-u-du  ia  aSarSu 
micu,  'J.  whose  situation  is  remote.'  The  men- 
tion of  Hamath  in  the  same  line  lends  colour  to 
this  view.  The  objection  that  the  name  Azrijdhu, 
with  its  Heb.  name  of  deity,  clearly  indicates 
a  Hebrew  personality,  loses  force  when  we  re- 
member that  Hamath,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
inscription  of  Saruon,  had  aprince  colled  Jau-htdi, 
elsewhere  called  Ilu-bi'di.  This  shows  that  a  deity 
Jdhit  was  also  worshipped  in  tliose  regions. 
Lastly,  the  close  similarity  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  langua^  of  the  Zinjerli  iuscr.  and 
Hebrew  renders  it  m  no  way  improbable  that  the 
land  Ja'di  slionld  have  a  ruler  named  Azariah. 
The  capital  of  the  land  was  Kullani,  the  Caino 
of  Is  10*. 
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This  is  the  evidence  based  on  the  arguments  used 
by  Winckler  lAMest.  Forsch.  L  (1893)  pp.  1-23 ; 
cf.  KAT*  L  64 ff.,  262)  for  disconnecting  the  inscr. 
of  Tiglath-pileser  from  any  reference  to  Uzziah 
(Azanah)  of  Judah.*  McCurdy,  however,  upholds 
Schrader's  position  {HPMi.  413  ff.),  but  the  argu- 
ments of  Winckler  have  been  adopted  by  Hommel 
(art.  AssYKIA  in  this  Diet.  vol.  L  p.  185,  footn.t), 
Gathe(GF/  p.  188),  Maspero  (Passing,  etc.,  150). 
Thechronologicaldifficnltieswhich  beset  the  biblical 
student  of  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent,  become 
in  this  way  somewhat  lessened.  The  death-year  of 
Uzziah  may  be  placed,  as  Winckler  suggests,  in  739 
B.C.,  but  it  may  easily  be  earlier  {KAT*  i.  320)— in 
fact  as  early  as  760  (Winckler,  Gesch.  IsraeTs, 
TbeU  L  p.  179).  Ct  Cheyne,  Introduction  to 
Isaiah,  pp.  4,  16  S.       OwEN  C.  Whitkhouse. 

UZZIEL  (V(c')?<  my  strength  is  El,'  of.  the  name 
.Tjy  Uzziah ;  LXK  'Of(«)«i}^). — !•  A  son  of  Kohath, 
Ex  e"-",  Lv  10«,  Nu  S""-",  1  Ch  6»-"  15'»  23'»- >• 
24";  with  gentilio  name  the  Uzzielites  (•^'¥'?V7)> 
Nn  3",  1  Ch  vie".  2.  A  Simeonite ;  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Mt.  Seir, 
1  Ch  4".  S.  Eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 
1  Ch  v.  i.  A  musician,  of  the  sons  of  Heman, 
1  Ch  26^  (called  in  v."  Azarel).  0.  A  Levite,  of 
the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  2  Ch  29".  6.  One  of  the 
guild  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  took  part  in  the 
repairing  of  the  wall,  Neh  3'.   7.  See  Jaaziel.. 

•  It  th«  Ttew  ftdvooated  in  this  ut.  b«  oarreot,  the  •tatement 
inart.  OBBOHOUwTor  OT(TOl,  L  PbMl>>ad  lln.)  will  hkve  to  b* 
modiOed  aocordiiiKlr. 


VAOABOND.— This  English  word  is  used  in  AV 
in  the  sense  of  wanderer  (Lat.  vagabundut,  from 
vagari  to  wander).  It  is  applied  to  Cain,  Gn  4" 
'  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
earth  (i))  P),  LXX  rriror  koX  rpi/iur,  Symm.  drcUr- 
TOToi  «ol  iKaTdararm,  Vnlg.  vagus  etpro/ugus,  Tind. 
'  A  vagabunde  and  a  rennagate,'  KV  '  A  fugitive 
and  a  wanderer '),  4" ;  Ps  109"*  '  Let  his  children 
>«  continually  vacabonds,  and  beg '  (vj?  Km;  S^) ; 
Cov.  '  Let  his  children  be  vagabundes  and  begg 
their  bred').  So  in  Jg  11*  Cov.  'There  resorted 
unto  him  [Jephthah]  vagabundes,  and  wente  out 
with  him'';  Fuller,  Holy  War,  206,  'Bein^  to 
shape  their  course  mto  Palestine,  they  went  into 
France ;  showing  they  had  a  vertigo  in  their  heads, 
mistaking  the  West  for  the  East ;  or  else,  that 
like  vagabonds  they  were  never  out  of  their  way ' ; 
Goldsmith,  Citizen,  vii. '  He  who  goes  from  country 
to  country,  guided  by  the  blind  impulse  of  curiosity, 
is  only  a  vagabond. 

The  adj.  occurs  in  Ao  10"  'Certain  of  the 
vagabond  Jews,  exvcists'  (rur  rcMt/iYpiiiruii  'lou- 
Saluy,  RV  'strolling').  So  Melvfll,  ZHory,  361, 
'To  take  order  with  the  pure  r=poor]  that  there 
be  not  vagabnnd  beggars' ;  Shaks.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
I.  iv.  46— 

*Uk)  to  %  ngml>ODd  llMg  upon  the  itrimn ' 

J.  Hastinos. 
YAHEB  (arn,). — An  unidentified  localii^,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  obscure  quotation  from  the  book 
of  tne  Wars  of  the  Lord  in  Ma  2^"  (BA  Zuifi, 
¥  and  Luc.  Zoi/3).   See  SUPHAH. 

YAIL^See  VBII.. 


TilZiTHi  (KOD ;  B  Zaj9ou9au»,  A  Zo/SoiryaM,  M 
Za§auM6.v,  Luc.  'l\ovBiB). — One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman,  Est  9*.  The  name  may  1*  =  Pers.  Vahyaz- 
ddta,  'given  of  the  Best  one  (cf.  Benfey,  Pers. 
KeUinschr.  [1847]  18,  93}  F.  Spiegel,  Altpers. 
Keilintchr.  240). 

VALE,  YALLEY,— ToZe  stands  in  AV  for'two 
Hebrew  words  pfs  and  ;  and  valley  for  five 
Hebrew  words,  nj;??,  K"i,  hra,  pps,  njey,  and  one 
Greek  word,  (pdpayi  (Lk  S^t)-  Of  these  words, 
the  meaning  and  use  of  ng;?,  a  broad  plain  be- 
tween hills,  n^Sf'  lowland  (so  always  in  RV),  and 
hi})  wddy,  have  been  dealt  with  under  PLAIN,  8. 
7,  and  RIVER,  3,  respectively ;  so  that  ppi, 
and  <t>ifayi  alone  remain  to  be  considered  here. 

1.  k;i  igai^),  always  'valley'  in  both  AV  and 
RV,  is  a  narrow  viuley,  and  would  be  more  ex- 
actly represented  hyglen  or  ravine.  The  gai^t 
mentioned  in  the  OT  are — the  v.  of  Hinnom  (Jos 
15"  and  frequently;  'the  valley,'  Jer  2"),  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  'valley-gnte'  of  Jems.  (2Ch 
26»,  Neh  2»- »  3") ;  of  Iphtah  'el,  Jos  19>«- on  the 
border  between  Zebulun  and  Asher ;  of  Zebo'im 
(the  hyaenas),  1  S  13'8,  S.E.  of  Gibeah  j  of  Salt, 
apparently  somewhere  near  Edom  (2  S  8''=1  Ch 
18°,  cf.  Ps  60«^;  2K  14',  2Ch  25");  the  v.  of 
craftsmen,  or  smiths  (IS  13";  cf.  SGHL  160 f.. 
211),  1  Ch  4"  (RV  here  Ge-harathim),  Neh  11», 
near  Lod  (Lydda) ;  and  of  ^ephathah,  2  Ch  U^*, 
nepx  MarSsha  (though  prob.  'in  the  v.  north  of 
M.'  should  be  read  with  LXX ;  cf.  Buhl,  89),  no 
doubt  the  W&dy  U -A/rani,  EGHL  231,  233. 
Valleys  not  expressly  uamed  are — the  v.  in  front 
of  Beth-pe'or,  a  station  of  the  Isr.,  in  which  Moses 
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was  bnried  (Nn  21*  Dt  3"  4*  34«) ;  one  on  the  N. 
of  Al  (Jos  8") ;  one  near  Gedor  (1  Ch  4* ;  but  see 
Gedor,  2);  one  in  the  'vale'  of  Elah  (1  S  17'), 
perhaps  the  'deep  trench  which  the  oombineid 
streams'  of  the  W.  es-Sur  and  the  W.  el-Jindy 
'  have  cut  tbrougli  the  level  land '  below  the  point 
where  they  meet  (HGHL  228);  the  'ralley  of 
vision,'  in  or  close  to  Jems.  (Is  22'- ') ;  one  close 
under  Samaria  (Is  28'-*,  Mio  1');  one  mentioned 
as  the  ideal  burial-place  of  the  hosts  of  Gog  (Ezk 
3911.  II.  U).  and  the  ravine  which  Zech.  (I4*  »  ») 
pictures  as  being  split  through  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 
when  J"  descends  upon  it  to  deliver  His  people. 
The  word  occurs  also,  without  reference  to 

Eific  localities,  in  Ps  23*  ('a  ravine  of  deathly 
m,'  fig.  of  a  situation  of  loneliness  and  peril) ; 
0*  (LXX  ipdpayS,  whence  Lk  3*);  and  in  the 

§lur.  generally  (usu.  opp.  to  mountains),  2  K  2", 
:zk  #  7"  31'''  32»  35'  36«-  •.  In  I S  17»*  (EV  '  to 
Gai ')  '  to  Gath '  is  evidently  to  b«  read  with  LXX 
and  most  modems;  see  v.*"".  In  the  Apocrypha 
•valley'  stands  for  4dpay(,  Jth  2»  7*  11"  12»  13»«; 
and  for  oi!Xi6»,  Jth  i*  !*■ "  W- ". 

2.  ppa  'emek  (EV  mostly  valley  j  AV  vale  in 
Gn  14'-  »•  37K  to  which  RV  adds  Gn  14",  Jos 
S"  15«  18",  18  17*- "  21»).  'Einefp  (Ut  d^tk, 
deepening)  is  'a  highlander's  word  for  a  valley 
as  ne  looks  down  into  it,  and  is  applied  to  wide 
avenues  runnins  up  into  a  mountainona  country, 
like  the  Vale  m  Elah,  the  Vale  of  Hebron,  and 
the  Vale  of  Aijalon'  (HGHL  384).  It  thns  de- 
notes 8omethin{[  broader  than  a  ffot',  but  less 
extensive  or  plain-like  than  a  bik'dh  (Plain,  8);  * 
and  it  is  a  pitv  that,  for  distinction,  especially 
from  gai^  ('valley '),  it  has  not  in  AV  been  uni- 
formly represents  by '  vale.' 

Tb»  importuiae  of  dlstlngalahiiur  ipcoUlo  geosr.  terma  in  tha 
or  wu  long  ago  pointed  out,  anaweil  iiluatratBd,  by  Stanley, 
3.  and  P..  Appendix,  pp.  47fr-fiS4;  oL  HOHL 66S  0.  The atudent 
will  find  it  a  good  plan,  in  the  oaae  both  of  theaa  and  of  other 
(ynonynu  (cf.  Okmpiko  Thixm  ;  Or?n,  OrraRme)  which  ore 
oonfused  in  EV,  to  mark  on  the  margin  of  hie  Bv  aither  the 
Heb.  word  used  or  ita  proper  Rngliah  equinlent. 

The  following  are  the  'ime^  mentioned  in  the 
OT  :— the  '  vale^  of  Siddim,  Gn  14»-  »• ";  of  Shaveh. 
Gn  14",  said  there  to  he  the  same  as  the  '  King's 
Vale,'  which  is  mentioned  also  in  2  S  18"  t  (acooni- 
ing  to  Joa.  Ant.  tu.  x.  3,  2  stadia  from  Jems.) ;  of 
Hebron,  Gn  37" ;  of  Achor,  Jos  1*^"  15',  Hos  2", 
Is  65" ;  of  Aijalon,  Jos  10**,  a  '  broad  fertile  plain 
gently  sloping  up '  between  the  hills  '  to  the  foot 
of  the  CentriU  Range'  {HGHL  210) ;  of  Rephaim, 
S.W.  of  Jems.,  on  the  border  between  Judah  and 
Beni.,  Jos  16»  18",  28  6"- "  23"  (  =  lCh  14»-» 
11"),  Is  n*;X  of  Jezreel,  Jos  17",  Jg  6",  Hos  1», 
not  the  '  great  plain '  of  Esdraelon  (Jth  1'),  W. 
of  Jezreel,  stretching  towards  Carmel,  but  '  the 
broad,  deep  vale  E.  of  Jezreel  which  descends  to 
the  Jordan '  (HGHL  384  f.) ;  of  Jos  18"  (RV 

'Emek-keziz,'  as  the  name  occurs  in  an  enumeration 
of  titiea),  somewhere  in  E.  Benjamin  ;  of  Elah,  1  S 
17*.  is  21»,  now  prob.  the  W.  es-Sun(,  18  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Jems.  (HGHL  226 f.) ;  of  Beracah  ('Blessing '), 
2  Ch  20"- in  or  near  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa 
(v.*);  of  Suoooth,  Ps  60«=108',  the  broad  part  of 
the  Jordan  valley  about  Buccoth,  near  the  ford 
Dftmiyeh,  S.  of  the  Jabbok  (of.  Jos  13"  '  in  the 
vale'  of  the  same  locality);  of  Baca  ('weeping'), 
Ps  84' ;  of  Gibeon,  Is  28"  (prob.  some  part  of  one 
of  the  gorges  which  lead  down  from  Gibeon  to 
Aijalon,  Jos  lO""-"  ;  of.  HGHL  210) ;  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jl  3'- "  (perhaps  the  fairly  broad  and  open 

*  Only  onoe  or  twice  doea  It  (eem  to  be  uaed  ot  what  1* 
elsewhere  deaorlbed  by  one  o(  theaa  words  (Jer  21" t  KM; 

It  615. 

t  AV  'daJa'lntheeetwopaaaagea;  RV  InoonaistantlT 'Klsg'a 
TalaMnOnl4",  •  king^a dale ' in S 8 18". 

}RT,  again  Inoonalatentljr,  'Tsla'  la  Josbaa,  ilsawhaia 
'nUqr*' 


part  of  the  nahal  of  the  Kidron,  between  Jems, 
and  the  Mt.  of  Olives),  called  in  v."  by  the  emblem- 
atic name  '  vale  of  decision '  (i.e.  of  judgment). 

'Vales'  without  specified  names  are  alluded  to  in 
Jos  8"  ('  the  vale '  near  Ai,  rightly  distinguished  ia 
RV  from  the  '  valley '  (gai)  of  v.") ;  13"  (in  Reu- 
ben) ;  19°-''  (a  place  Beth-h&'SmeV,  in  Asher) ;  Jg  .'i" 
(the  Plain  of  Esdraelon);  7'-»-"  (apparently  the 
vale  of  Jezreel,  6**) ;  18"  ('  the  vale  tliat  belongeth 
to  Beth-Rfihob ') ;  1  S  6"  (near  Beth-shemesh  ;  the 
broad  valley,  the  upper  part  of  the  Wddy  ef-Sardr 
(the  ancient  nalial  of  Sorek),  opening  out  westwards 
and  leading  down  in  the  direction  of  Ekron  ;  (cf. 
HGHL  218  f.) ;  IS  31^=1  Ch  10'  (prob.  the  vale  of 
Jezreel) ;  Jer  21"  (very  uncertain  ;  the  Tyropoeon 
valley!  or  as  Jl  3',  above?  or  not  of  Jerusalem  at 
all  ?) ;  32"  (the  gaf  of  Hinnom) ;  47*  (of  the  Phil, 
plain,  though  hardly  suitable,  in  spite  of  HGHL 
655  ;  read  prob.  '  the  remnant  of  the  'Andl^m'  [op^ 
for  039; ;  see  Jos  11"],  with  LXX,  Ges.,  Hitz., 
Graf,  Giesebr.  etc.);  49*-*  (in  Ammon).  The  word 
is  also  used  generally  of  '  vales '  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  mentioned  often  either  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fertility  (cf.  1  S  6",  Is  17'),  or  as  suit- 
able for  war-chariots  to  deploy  in  ;  Nn  14*,  Jos 
17",  Jg  1"- 1  K  20",  1  Ch  12" 27«,  Job  39"- "  (' h« 
pawetb  in  the  valley,'  of  the  war-horse),  Ps  65", 
Ca  2>  ('the  lily  of  the  valUyt'),  Is  22'  (about 
JeroB.),  Jer  48*  (in  Moab),  Mic  1*. 

8.  R.  Drivkr. 
TINIAH  (n;}!  [but  text  dub.] ;  B  0«mx««1,.  A 
Oiowii,  K  Owepexii,  Luc.  Otwui). — One  of  the  sons 
of  Barn,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10". 

YIMITT.— 1.  l>?n  (1)  lit.  a  breath  of  air,  as  • 

fentle  breeze,  Is  57" ;  a  breath  of  the  month,  Ps 
44* ;  hence  (2)  fig.  evaneeoence,  emptiness.  La  4", 
Job  9";  (3)  idols  and  idolatry,  Dt  32",  Jer  10», 
2K  17",  Ps  31*;  (4)  exhalation,  mist,  Eo  6*  11* 
(of.  Abel  [wh.  see],  Gn  4*).  2.  hk  (1)  labour, 
sorrow,  Hos  0*,  Hab  3'  (of.  Ben-oni  for  Benjamin,  Gn 
35") ;  (2)  nothingness,  Is  41"  ;  worthlessness,  sin- 
fulness. Job  31»,  Pr  17*;  (3)  idols  and  idolatry. 
Is  66*,  1  S  15"  (cf.  Beth-aven  for  Beth-el,  Hoe  4" 
[see  Cheyne,  p.  69] ;  Aven  for  On  in  Egypt,  Ezk 
30";  Aven  for  Hekopolia  in  Syria,  Am  1*).  S. 
tnf  (1)  wickedness.  Job  11";  (2)  calamity,  Is  90"} 
(3)  falsehood,  Ps  12*;  (4)  emptiness,  uselessnesa, 
Ps  60",  Mai  3",  Jer  2»,  Ps  127>.  i.  pn  (1)  empti- 
ness,  Jer  51**;  hence  (2)  fig.  a  useless,  worthless 
thing,  Ps  2»  4*  73",  Lv  26"7l8  49*.  Hab  2".  6. 
( 1 )  waste,  Gn  1',  Dt  32",  Is  24" ;  hence  (2)  fig.  empti- 
ness, nselessness.  Is  4Si*  41"  46".  Greek  fiarailn^, 
what  is  devoid  of  tmth  and  fitness,  2  P  2" ;  per- 
verseness,  Eph  4" ;  frailty,  Ro8^ ;  also  itaTtuoKoyln, 
empty  talk,  1  Ti  1* ;  iuiT(uo\tr,ot,  idle  talker,  Tit  1" ; 
lidroMi,  devoid  offeree,  troth,  success,  result,  Ja  1". 
1  Co  15"  3»,  Tit  3*,  I  P  1" ;  t4  imtoui,  idols  and 
idolatry,  Ac  14";  /lariuAu,  to  become  profitless, 
empty,  Ro  1**.  Also  xn>&t,  literally  empty,  fig. 
void  of  truth,  Eph  6*  Col  2* ;  void  of  worth,  Ja  2" ; 
void  of  result,  1  Co  15";  moSo(la,  groundless 
self-esteem,  empty  pride,  Ph  2* ;  KtrMofot,  con- 
ceited. Gal  5**;  Kanxpavia,,  empty  discussion, 
1  Ti  6",  2  Ti  2" ;  to  empty,  to  make  void, 

Ro  4",  2  Co  0*:  also  some  other  words  of  leas 
importance. 

The  varied  senses.  literal  and  figuntive,  of  th« 
words  tr.  'vanity'  indicate  the  wide  range  of  its 
use  in  the  Scriptures.  The  literal  tr.  'breath' 
would  probably  be  better  than  'vanity'  in  several 
passages  (Ps  78"  94"  144*.  Is  67")  in  which  the 
word  IS  used  to  indicate  the  evanescence  of  man's 
life  (also  Eo  6*  11*,  cf.  Ro  8").  which  itself  is  unsub- 
stantial and  unsatisfying  (Job  ?*■",  Ps 
Hab  2").  Man  himself  cannot  be  trusted  (F*  OO" 
62^),  and  this  his  worthlessness  is  shown  silike  in 
falsehood  (Job  31*,  Pa  12*  41*.  Fr  80*.  Is  68^  60*) 
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and  in  wickedness  (Job  U"  31*.  Fs  10^  Is  S",  Eph 
4",  2  P  2*^),  of  which  the  disaster  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  lot  are  but  the  punishment  (Job  15^'- 
Is  30^,  Pr         although  man  dares  to  question 
God's  meaning  in  making  him  (Fs  89*',  of.  Is  45'^). 

As  there  is  out  one  God,  idols  are  unreal  (Is  66*, 
Jer  10"  51",  of .  1  Co  8*)  j  their  worship  is  unprofit- 
able (Dt  32»,  1  S  16",  2  K  17",  Ps  4'  24«  31«,  Jer  2» 
10*-  a  16"  18",  of.  Ao  14"),  and  their  worshippers 
worthless  (1  S  12",  2  K  17",  Is  41»  44»).  Under 
the  same  judgment  come  false  prophecy  (Jer  23", 
La  2",  Ezk  13'-"*,  Zee  10*),  reliance  on  any  other 
help  than  God's  (Is  30',  Jer  3^.  La  4"),  and  ritual 
without  righteousness  (Is  1",  cf.  Ja  1"  2*>).  WhUe 
to  doubt  or  unbelief,  God's  service  (Ps  73",  Mai  3"), 
His  dealing  (Jer  2^,  Is  49*),  and  even  His  law 
(Jer  8'),  may  seem  to  come  to  naught,  yet  He  does 
reward  those  who  do  His  will  (Dt  32<',  Is  6S*), 
and  fulfils  His  promises  (Is  46")  as  His  threats 
(Ezk  e'O).  Without  His  blessing  (Ps  127'-  •),  or  hv 
His  curse  (Lv  26"),  man's  labour  is  profitless  (or. 
Pr  13"  21*),  for  man  before  God  is  nothing  (Is 
40"- «),  and  hte  charms  worthless  (Pr  31"). 

Jesus  pronounced  worthless  alike  Gentile  ritual 
(Mt  6')  and  Pharisaic  piety  (Mt  IS*,  Mk  V,  cf. 

1  P  1"),  and  Paul  so  judged  pagan  philosophy  and 
the  Bpeculative  theology  which,  under  its  influence, 
was  finding  entrance  into  the  Church  (Ko  1",  Eph 
5«,  1  Co  3-^,  Col  2«,  and  1  Ti  1»  «»,  2  Ti  2",  Tit  1" 
8').  Christian  faith,  life,  and  service  have  worth 
and  use  (1  Co  16"-  1  Th  2>),  but  may  lose  these 
through  man's  faUure  or  faithlessness  (1  Co  9", 

2  Co  6^  9»,  Ph  2",  1  Th  3»).  Denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  makes  Christian  preaching  false 
(1  Co  15")  and  Christian  faith  profitless  (1  Co  15") ; 
and  even  belief  in  works  empties  faith  of  worth 
(Bo  4")  and  Christ's  death  of  meaning  (Gal  2"). 

Thus,  in  the  Bible,  'vanity'  is  urad  in  the  ob- 
jective sense  of  emptiness,  worthlessness,  unprofit- 
ableness, uselessness,  deceit,  and  illusion ;  in  the 
subjective  sense  of  conceit  or  pride  it  is  not  used, 
but  the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  compound  words 
vainglory  (Ph  ^)  and  vainglorious  (Gal  6*°).  The 
fullest  treatment  of  the  vanity  of  man's  life,  work, 
joy,  and  hope  is  found  in  theBk.  of  Ecolesiastbs 
Iwluoh  see).  A.  E.  Gakvib. 

VASHHI.  —  Samuel's  firstborn  son,  according 
to  MT  of  1  Ch  6"  which  is  followed  by 

AV.  KV,  following  the  Syr.  (see  mg.),  and  on  the 
strength  of  v."  W  and  the  ||  1  S  8',  supplies  Joel  as 
tbe  name  of  Samuel's  oldest  son,  and  substitutes 
•  and  the  second  Abiah '  (n;3(t  «wiiq)  for  '  Vashni  and 
Abiah '  (n;?Ki  •;?»l).  This  is  supported  also  by  Luc. 
[although  BA  have  Zar(e)<]  luiiX  xal  i  S(iT€po^ 
Afiii,  and  is  adopted  by  Driver,  Kittel,  Bensinger, 
etal. 

TASHTI  {fsh,  perh.=Pers.  vakitta,  'best'  [Jen- 
sen, Ztschr.  /.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.  1892,  pp.  63,  70, 
connects  the  name  with  that  of  the  Elamite  god- 
dess Mafti  or  Waiti ;  see  also  Wildeboer,  Kurzer 
Sdcom.  '  Esther,'  p.  173] ;  BA  'kirrh>,  Luc.  Oiarrlf). 
— The  name  of  the  queen  of  Ahasnerus  (Xerxes), 
£gt  1S.U.  u.u.ii.n.u2i-«>n  See  art.  Esther  in 
voL  L  p.  77S. 

TAU  OB  WAW  (IWThe  rixth  letter  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th 
Psalm  to  desi^ate  the  6tb  part,  each  verse  of 
which  begms  with  this  letter.  In  this  Dictionary 
it  is  tranuiterated,  when  consonantal,  by  v  or  %e. 

TEDAN  (niCAV,  taking  1  as  conjunction,  tr. 
•Dan  also'],  Ezk  27").— IJame  of  a  city  (Bashi). 
It  is  identi<»d  in  form  with  tbe  Arabic  Waddan, 
a  name  clearly  oonnected  with  the  god  Wadd,  who 
was  worshipped  by  Kalb  and  other  tribes.  The 


geographen  mention  three  places  of  this  name,  of 
which  the  only  one  that  can  be  plausibly  identi- 
fied with  Vedan  is  midway  between  Mecca  and 
Medinah,  six  miles  from  Abwa  on  the  pilgrims' 
road  (Istakhri,  etc.).  It  was  celebrated  in  Islam 
as  the  scene  of  Mohammed's  first  campaign,  and 
also  as  the  home  of  the  poet  Nusaib.  Modem 
travellers  in  this  perilous  region  do  not  appear  to 
mention  the  name.  Ezekiel  sayjs  that  Veaan  ex- 
ported goods  from  Uzal  to  Tyre,  implying  that  the 
first  was  a  port.  Waddan  may  at  one  time  have 
been  one,  and  have  ceased  to  be  so  owing  to  the 
recession  of  the  sea.  If  Uzal  is  San  a,  the  goods 
had  to  come  a  long  distance.  According  to  Burck- 
hardt  (Travdi  in  Arabia,  French  ed.  ii.  216),  the 
pilgrims  take  forty-three  days  from  IJIan'a  to 
Medinah.  See  Uzal. 
Brugsch  (Bdwion  der  aiten  /Empter,  p.  162) 
Dggeste  that  Vedan  is  to  be  identified  with 
Uethen,  also  written  Ueten,  Ueden,  and  Uedenn, 
a  spice-bearing  country,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Egypt,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Uethentians,  were 
first  subdued  ^  kins  Thotmosis  ni.'  According 
to  Mariette  {Kamak,  p.  47),  the  monument  to 
which  he  refers  is  a  work  of  imagination,  not  of 
history,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  demand  of  it 
decisive  argnments  on  questions  of  geography. 

D.  8.  Maboouodth. 
VEIL  and  (AV)  VAIL.— In  the  AV  'vail'  and 
'  veil '  are  both  used,  and  that  alike  for  the  article 
of  dress  so  <Hdled,  and  for  a  part  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple.  The  spelling  'veil 'in  AV  does 
not  occur  outside  the  N'T,  except  in  Ca  S'.  On  the 
other  hand,  '  vail '  is  not  used  in  the  NT,  except  in 
2  Co  3"*-   In  HV  '  veil '  is  the  uniform  spelling. 

L  The  VeU  of  the  TahemacU  and  the  Temple.— 
Two  Heb.  words  used  in  connexion  with  the  taber- 
nacle are  tr.  in  AV  'veiL'  1.  W)  (mOtakh),  RV 
'screen,'  stands  for  the  coloured  linen  covering 
which  bun^  before  the  door  of  the  hSkai  or  Holv 
Place.*  It  IS  ^so  used  for  a  similar  covering  which 
hung  in  front  of  the  gate  entering  the  court,  t  2. 
nfi^  ipSrdketh),  perh.  trom  Assyr. '  what  shuts  off,' 
is  the  technicjal  term  for  the  veil  of  the  same 
material  which  hung  between  the  hSkal  and  dlblr 
or  Most  Holy  Place  for  this  we  find  also  a 
combination  of  the  two  words,  thus  1990  n^.  § 
All  the  above  occurrences  are  in  F,  and  they 
relate  to  the  tabernacle — a  significant  fact. 

We  read  of  no  veil  in  Solomon's  temple  nor  in 
Ezekiel's,  except  that  2  Ch  3",  written  under  P's 
influence,  says  Solomon's  temple  had  a  pardketh 
or  inner  veil.  Besides  the  one  passage  adduced, 
there  is  no  Biblical  evidence  for  this  fact.  Thenins 
reconstructs  1  K  6°-"  so  as  to  bring  the  word  p&r- 
6keth  into  the  text;  but  he  has  absolutely  no 
support  from  MSS,  versions,  or  ancient  citations. 
Lund  II  and  the  older  authorities  generally  take 
for  granted  that  the  outer  and  inner  veils  of  the 
tabernacle  were  found  also  in  Solomon's  temple. 
The  only  proof  Lund  gives  is  the  above  passf^e 
from  Chronicles. 

It  is  probable  that  Zerubbabel's  temple  had  veils 
corresponding  to  the  matdMi  and  pardketh  of  the 
tabernacle,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  this.  Since 
the  tabernacle  follows  the  second  temple  in  so 
many  matters  in  which  the  latter  diners  from 
Solomon's  temple  (outer  and  inner  courts,  etc),  it  is 
a  priori  likelv  that  they  coincided  in  having  an 
outer  veil  before  the  entrance  of  the  htksl  and 
an  inner  one  before  the  entrance  of  tbe  dilArS 

•  Ex  26Mi:  sow  40>.  t  Ex  S617  S9«>. 

JEx263i-»-»-86,  etc. 

}  Ex  35"  89M  40ia,  Nu       In  Lt  24*  nnyn  T\y\^  •reU  of  Um 
testimony '  (beoauie  bldiiitr  the  ark),  4>  B>Vp!1 
I  HeUiglhUtMr,  aan>. 

^  Ti  ssnWnv^  with  the  srtiole,  itanda  in  UCZ  0Ex  ZI> 
etc)  and  in  Philo  (VU.  Mef.  m.  UL  Q  lor  the  innei  veD,  Me 
Tell  pre-eminently. 
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The  evidence  that  Herod's  temple  had  the  two 
veils  referred  to  above  is  stronger,  thoagh  not  con- 
elusive.  It  is  bat  one  veil — the  inner — that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  NT,  and  that  onljr  in  two  con- 
nexions, viz.  the  account  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
Synoptics,  *  ('  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain ')  and  also  in  Hebrews,  t  In  the  latter  it  is 
the  tabernacle,  not  the  temple,  that  is  meant ;  but 
as  thb  Epistle  was  written  almost  certainly  before 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  A.O.  71,  there 
would  have  been  some  hint  of  it  if  the  sanctuary 
known  to  the  writer  lacked  this  feature. 

Jomphna  clearly  point*  out  the  exbtence  of  the  two  veils  In 
the  temple  which  he  describee,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  account  is  based  on  what  he  saw.  Of  the  outer  one  he 
•ays, '  it  was  a  Babylonian  oortain  of  One  linen  interwoven  with 
blue  scarlet  and  purple,  and  o(  a  contexture  tlut  roused  ad- 
miration.' {  The  inner  veil,  it  seems  implied,  was  of  the  same 
kind. 

Maimonides  says  there  were  thirteen  Tsils  about  the  temple, 
riz.  seTen  for  the  seren  gates  of  the  court ;  one  at  the  gate  of 
the  porch,  one  at  the  gate  of  the  temple ;  two  between  the 
hekat  and  (UMr,  and  two  In  the  space  abore  the  house. 
Ughtfoot  adopts  this  oplnlon.|  Another  Jewish  opinion  whl<d> 
Ugbttoot,!  Lund,^  and  other*  approve  of  is,  that  In  the  poet- 
exuio  temples  th*  cubit-thick  wall  separating  hiiil  and  aJMr 
ol  Solomon'*  and  EzeUel's  temple*  wa*  lacking.  Instead  of 
it  there  were  two  Toils  one  tmbit  apart,  oocupying  therefore 
exactly  the  same  space  as  the  wall.  la  favour  of  this,  Light- 
foot,  followed  by  Lund,  adduce*  Uaimonide*  **  and  the  Talmud, 
both  Mishna  tt  and  0«nara,t}  though  in  the  latter  Rabbi  Joae 
raise*  a  diaooidaDt  vole*,  whlob  Is  (UeDoed  ta  the  harmonising 
Babbis. 

U.  The  VeU  at  an  article  of  dres*.  — Many  of 
the  words  rendered  '  veil '  in  Ev  designate  articles 
which  would  not  be  so  called  in  modem  English 
books,  as  they  do  not  cover  the  face  alone,  nor  do 
they  in  all  cases  cover  the  face  at  alL  Indeed, 
even  the  face-veils  which  may  be  seen  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  very  rarely  cover  more  than  the 
lower  half  of  the  face,  leaving  the  eyes  and  fore- 
head entirely  exposed.  The  white  mndin  veils 
which  cover  the  whole  face  are  used  in  the  harem, 
and  are  not  intended  to  cover,  but  to  deeoratt  the 
face.§§ 

The  veil  plays  a  much  more  important  part  in 
women's  life  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  No 
respectable  woman  in  an  Eastern  village  or  city 
goes  out  without  it,  and,  if  she  does,  she  is  in 
danger  of  bein^;  misjudged ;  indeed,  English  and 
American  missionanea  m  Egypt  told  the  present 
writer  that  their  own  wives  and  daughters  when 
going  about  find  it  often  best  to  wear  the  veiL 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  as  much  strangers  to  the  face- 
veils  as  Europeans  are,  for  on  their  paintings  and 
sculptures  such  veils  never  appear.||||  Nor  were  such 
veils  worn  by  the  ancient  Etniopian8,1I1I  Greeks,*** 
or  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. ftt 
They  are  not  worn  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt  or 
Syria  by  slaves,  by  the  very  poor,  by  the  B«lawin, 
nor  in  out-of-the-way  places  by  any,  as  a  rule. 
The  present  writer  stayed  two  days  with  the  chief 
of  Tobas,  between  Niblus  and  the  Jordan  :  the 
wife,  daughters,  etc.,  wor«  no  veils,  and  were  quite 
free.  The  people  who  have  been  most  influenced 
by  Isl&mic  culture  are  most  observant  of  the  veil, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  its  use  in  the 
modem  East,  and  also  the  institution  of  the  harem, 
are  due  to  Isl&m. 

In  early  times  the  Israelites  laid  but  little  stress 
on  the  use  of  the  veO  by  women.  Neither  Santh 
nor  Rebekah  wore  it  on  the  occasions  mentioned 
in  Gn  12"  and  24»'',  though  Rebekah  put  it  on 

*  Mt  2791 II  Hk  13>a  II  Lk  23«.  t  e»  9>  10*0. 

t  KeU  MUfdcuh,  capk  7 ;  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (ITarts,  Pit- 
man's ed.  ix. 

I  Loe.  ciL      I  Hot.  Btb.  Ut  27".     H  H«i2^.  SOS*. 

—  StthBal>UeltiTah,<»p.*.  tt  JftddC  iv.  7. 

II  Same  passage.  U  See  Obos,  toL  L  ttS. 

II  Weiss,  Kottumkund»,p.  IS.        %i  lb.  p.  M. 

SU;  ol.  Lfibka,  OrwuMsi  dtr  KwutgiiMMt  pxn), 
L  1490. 
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when  she  appeaj^  before  Isaac.  Whan  won  at 
all  in  Biblical  times,  it  was  mostly  *  as  an  orna- 
ment, as  is  the  case  now  with  Mcralem  women  io 
the  harem.  Jewish  women  in  Palestine— Jem- 
salem,  etc. — ore  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  veils. 

Gn  Si*"-  and  W"-  show  that  it  was  customary 
among  the  early  Israelites  for  betrothed  maideni 
to  veU  themselves  before  their  future  husbands, 
and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  wedding.  This 
custom  obtains  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.t  The 
use  of  the  veil  by  oetrothed  maidens  and  brides 
may  betoken  subjection.  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  2*^  so 
re^ods  it.t 

Rashi  says,  '  The  Israelitish  women  in  Arabia 
go  out  veiled  (irtVip-)),  whUe  those  in  India  go  out 
with  a  cloak  fastened  about  the  mouth'  (n^ni?). 
It  has  been  inferred  from  Gn  38"  that  immoral 
women  were  to  be  known  by  the  veil  they  wore ;{ 
but  probably  Tamar  wore  the  usual  veil  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  in  order  to  escape  recognition 
by  her  father-in-law,  Judah.  Nor  ao«s  Ex  34"^ 
show  that  men  as  well  as  women  wore  veils. 
Moses  when  he  descended  from  the  mountain  wore 
a  rrff},  t.e.  a  covering :  a  word  not  elsewhere  used, 
though  its  cognate  n»  is  foundJ  and  has  for 
paraUel  i"??  'clothing,'  'garment.'  n^H  ocean 
m  Is  25^  (AV  '  vail^)  and  28*',  and  by  RV  it  is 
rendered  rightly  '  covering.'  m^,  no,  and  n;)GO  are 
general  terms,  and  should  never  be  tr.  'veil.'  nof 
d:fs  in  Gn  SO*'  does  not  mean  a  veil,  but  a  covering 
or  blinding  of  the  eyes  by  a  gift ;  cf.  Dillm.  ad 
loc,  and  vol.  iiL  p.  129*. 

The  following  Heb.  word*  appear  to  denote  vtll*  In  a  stiiotv 
nnae:— 

'Vin-**  See  art  Mtimns.  t.  OSm  l<y)|  Is  what  Bebekah 
won  before  I*aactt  and  Tkmar before  her  father-iii-law.tt  Tb* 
word  mean*  what  i*' doubled 'orer.H  Weknowthatitcofend 
tbeface.ig  8.  la  tr.  by  AY  in  Is  47<,  Oa  «i-s  (T  'looks' 
(of  hair),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  mnas 
Kune  Und  of  veil.  That  Uke  1']^  tt  oorered  tb*  face,  i*  all  w* 
know  about  It.  i.  Tn  appears  to  hsT*  been  a  light  garment 
which  covered  the  whole  dre**,1IY  *•  Jerom****  and  Bchrddsr 
beld.ttt  See  DeL  (on  Is  S>3),  and  art.  IUhtu,  toL  UL  p.  »UK 
B.  119  ttS  I*  beld  by  Delitisch  to  have  been  a  kind  of  veil  «t 
llgbt  summer  outer  garment.  Th*  Arabic  word  («idn,«a(i«sa)  I* 
explained  by  Freytw  and  I^e  a*  *  veil ' ;  but  a  veil  in  tb* 
Bngli*h  *en*e  I*  haraly  meant  by  the  Hebrew  or  the  AraUo 
word.  It  wa*  probably  a  aummer  outer  dree*  e(  fine  material 
(cambric  or  muslin),  and  so,  aooording  to  b  S>*,  oapabla  ot  mnob 
adornment.  See  DeL  on  Pr  SIH 

LrrsuTDUL— In  addition  to  the  work*  dted  above,  of.  Do^, 
Dietion.  ditaiUi  d.  turnin  d«t  vtumtnu  ohex  Itt  Araba ;  Wel*s, 
Oetch.  tter  TraM  und  det  Gtratht  itr  Veiker  de*  AtttrtMiant, 
Stuttg.  18S1;  and  also  th*  works  oi  Biblical  ArehaolofT, 
(spe&Uy  that  by  Nowack.  T.  W.  DaTOS. 

TEBMUJOH.— See  Coloubs,  voL  L  p.  468\ 
YEBSIONS.— 

Introductory. 

L  General  History :  (a)  origin  and  asrly  hiatoty ;  (I)  r» 

visions;  (c)  printed  edition*, 
U.  Method  of  use,  and  precaution*  tob*  oboerred :  (a)  thoe* 

precaution*  common  to  all  aathoritie*;  (o)  the** 

peculiar  to  the  Veition*. 
UL  Oae*  ot  the  Voislon*:  (a)  critical;  (6)  exegetical; 

(e)  gener^  In  connexion  inth  the  history  ot  the  Bible, 

Oanon,  etc ;  (d)  literary  and  philologicaL 

Introductory. — The  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  treat  any  version  in  detail,  but  to  draw  atten- 

*  Oa  41- '  6>. 

t  Lane,  Jfodsm  Egm^mt,  L  Gardner,  Mat,p.  M^.A.vtX 
t  Oommentaiy  on  ShMbalk  Wa ;  quoted  Iv  D«Ulsw>  m 
I*  V. 

f  Winer>  (' Sohleter')  and  many  oUnn. 
I  On  48". 

iSamerootis  nip ' bootb,' la. oorand pbo*. 
«>U8i».  ttO«M".  n«>-«-». 

{{ Same  root  a*  k-BM  n  (•  doaM ;  Byr.  <^  i  M  <fm 
■  o> .  vv=n'mi><ta.iM«.  8*aL*s.**qiN(*dla09|AH*t.Xi«a 
llXoaett.  WCI*«»,I*«».  *"OnISI» 

ttt  Fssttt.  MMlUmm.    ht  U  a*. 
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tion  to  some  >f  the  features  common  to  thera 
all,  with  only  tnfficient  illustrations  *  to  make  the 
general  statements  intelligible. 

It  will  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  the  main 
objects  which  the  student  of  the  Versions  may 
have  in  view.  The  most  important  is  their  use  for 
critical  purposes  in  conjunction  with  MSS  of  the 
original  text  of  the  OT  or  NT,  and  with  Patristic 
Quotations.  The  second  is  their  use  for  exegetical 
purposes.  Thirdly,  they  have  a  value  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  the  light  they 
throw  on  a  number  of  questions,  such  as  the 
Canon,  the  order  of  books  inside  the  Canon,  eto. 
Lastly,  many  of  the  Versions  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  from  a  literary  and  philoloricaT  stand- 
point, because  they  are  often  the  eaniest  monu- 
ments of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 

Their  exact  and  scientific  use,  however,  depends 
on  a  knowledge  of  their  history,  and  on  a  con- 
sideration of  certain  precautions  and  limitations, 
which  their  history  sliows  to  be  necessary  if  sound 
conclusions  are  to  oe  reached.  It  will  be  desirable, 
therefore,  firstly  to  consider  some  general  points  in 
their  history,  secondly  to  notice  some  of  the  neces- 
sary cautions,  and  lastly  to  discuss  the  uses  just 
enumerated. 

i.  General  History.— The  first  reference  to 
translations  of  the  Bible  is  found  by  some  in  the 
words  of  Neh  8*  'They  read  in  the  book  in  the 
law  of  God  distinctly  [KVm  '  with  an  interpreta- 
tion '],  and  the^  gave  the  sense  so  that  they  under- 
stood the  reading.'  The  Heb.  word  i^!^  used  for 
'distinctly'  occurs  again  in  Ezr  4",  where  RVm 
renders  '  translated.'  The  text  gives  more  correctly 
than  the  margin  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew, 
which  does  not  imply  more  than  clearness  in  the 
reading.  Moreover,  the  supposed  need  of  a  trans- 
lation requires  us  to  believe  tuat  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Exile  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  Law  was  written— a  view  hardly  tenable  in 
face  of  the  post-exilic  writings  contained  in  the 
Bible.  In  any  case  we  should  nave  to  think  of  an 
explanation  rether  than  a  translation,  and  an  oral 
and  not  a  written  Version.  We  cannot  therefore 
fix  precisely  the  date  at  which  Versions  of  the 
Bible  be^m  to  be  made. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  Version 
committed  to  writing  was  the  Septdaqint,  begun 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  under  Ptolemy 
n.  (B.a  285-247),  and  'it  is  probable  that  before  the 
Christian  era  Alexandria  possessed  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  a 
Greek  translation '  (Swete,  Introd.  to  OT  in  Cfreek, 
p.  25).  The  only  other  Version  for  which  there  is 
likely  to  have  been  any  demand  in  pre-Christian 
times  is  the  Sybiac.  There  are  various  traditions 
as  to  the  oririn  of  this  Version,  e.ff.  those  recorded 
by  Gregory  Barhebrseus,  which  refer  it  to  the  date 
01  Solomon  (who  is  said  to  have  had  it  made  for 
Hiram),  or  to  the  incidents  recorded  in  2  K  17", 
or  that  recorded  by  Jacob  of  Edessa,  which  assigns 
it  to  the  date  of  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa.  Like  the 
Septoagint,  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  time  or 
one  hand ;  for  '  from  the  difierences  of  style  and 
manner  in  its  several  parts  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  made  by  many  hands,  and  covered  a  long 
period  of  time'  (W.  Wright,  Eneye.  Brit.  'Syr. 
Lit.'  p.  824).  The  earliest  definite  reference  to  the 
Version  is  in  a  commentary  of  Melito  of  Sardis, 
where  i  Si/m  is  cited  at  Gn  22".  To  this  date,  i.e. 
to  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  the  beginning  of  the  Version 
may  be  assigned.  To  the  same  centnry  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Latin  Vernon,  and  to  that  or  the 

*  Many  of  Umm  Ulustntioni  an  taken  from  thaw  collected 
bv  the  writer  tor  U*  Ellerton  Eeeay,  printed  in  part  In  Sttidia 
BtNioa,  IL  IMlt.,  on  'The  Kridenca  of  the  Early  Venions  and 
Patriatlo  Quotationi  on  the  Ttat  o(  the  Books  of  the  New 
XHtament.' 
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following  century  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian 
Versions,  is  generally  ascribed.  These  represent 
the  earliest  Versions  of  the  Bible,  and  they  are 
succeeded  by  numberless  others  up  to  the  present 
time. 

If  the  beginnings  of  the  histoij  of  the  Vernons 
take  OS  back  so  far,  and  are  veiled  in  obscurity, 
the  last  chapter  cannot  yet  be  written,  for  each  year 
sees  some  fresh  translation  made  for  purposes  of 
missionary  work.*  The  chief  critical  interest  of 
the  latest  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  trans- 
lator of  every  age  in  his  attempt  to  transfer  the 
ideas  and  expressions  of  one  language  into  those 
of  another  without  suggesting  new  associations  or 
dropping  old  ones. 

The  study  of  this  long  histoij  is  a  fascinating 
subject.  It  presents  problems  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
their  solution  draws  on  the  stores  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  students  of  language  and 
literature,  of  art,  of  palteography,  ot  liturgical 
usage,  of  histoiy,t  and  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  while  in  return  the  MSS  of  the  Versions 
contribute  to  all  these  studies  material  which  is 
often  of  the  greatest  value,  and  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  Hence  the  student  of  the  Versions 
will  find  materials  in  books  and  periodicals  dealing 
with  almost  every  subject,  and  the  literature  is 
almost  boundless. 

1.  Origin  and  early  History. — The  first  point 
to  try  to  make  clear  is  at  vihat  date  and  place,  and 
in  wnat  eircunutanees,  the  Versions  in  each  lan- 
guage were  made.  We  find  geneitil  and  somewhat 
rhetorical  statements,  like  that  of  Chrysostom,  in 
which  he  says,  in  his  first  Homily  on  St.  John, 
that  the  Syrians,  Indians,  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  numberless  other  nations,  have  translations 
into  their  own  languages.  But  it  is  only  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  later  ones,  that  is,  those  made  in 
and  after  the  4th  cent,  that  we  have  definite 
historical  statements  on  these  points:  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  Gothic,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic ;  and  even  these  apparently  definite  state- 
ments will  not  always  stand  cross-examination, 
and  need  explanation  or  qualification.  In  some 
cases  they  are  so  much  later  than  the  event  to 
which  they  refer  as  to  be  untrustworthy  in  detail, 
while  in  other  cases  they  lack  perspective,  ana 
ascribe  to  one  person  or  date  work  which  probably 
passed  through  several  hands  and  extended  over 
a  long  period.  Besides  such  historical  statements, 
which  nave  to  be  carefully  examined  before  we 
use  them,  we  have  arguments  of  an  inferential 
kind,  based  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  MSS  of 
the  Version  itself. 

The  first  question  which  we  naturally  ask  is 
whether  the  Versions  were  authoritative,  the  vrork 
of  translators  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  two 
languages  involved,  and  from  MSS  carMully  selected 
of  a  collection  of  books  regarded  as  canonical,  or 
whether  they  were  made  by  private  and  irrespon- 
sible persons  independently,  m  different  districts, 
and  from  chance  MSS  of  separate  books  as  they 
became  known  or  were  required  for  use.  Obviously, 
the  answer  to  such  questions  is  of  i — '  ' 
ance,  but  definite  answers  can  rara 

*  For  a  Ust  of  theae  aee  (I)  in  our  Tongua :  a  popular  handbook 
to  the  translatian  work  of  the  British  and  Forel^  Bible  Society, 
by  O.  A.  King ;  2nd  iasue,  comprising  the  work  <Mt  the  la*i 
quarter  ol  a  oentuiy,  1875-1889 ;  alao  (2)  BibU  Eotm  Popm, 
L-v. 

t  The  uee  of  tangvage  may  be  illustrated  from  the  dtoeiwlon 
of  the  African  origin  ot  the  Old  Latin ;  ot  ar(,  ftom  the  un 
made  ot  different  kinds  of  decoration  found  in  M88,  such  as  the 
Celtic,  to  identify  the  place  of  origin ;  ol  palaography,  from 
the  evidence  baaed  on  different  national  hands,  Irbh,  Lom- 
bardio,  etc :  of  liturgieal  tuagt,  from  the  uae  made  ot  the 
notes  m  Codex  Bess  {JThStA.  464),  or  In  connexion  with  tbs 
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Lindisfame  Ckupela (Bareer,  Hiitoira  d«  la  Ku^ote,  p.  88);  of 
hittory,  from  the  artlde  on  Oodax  Amiatinus  a  Stuita 
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There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  earlier  the 
Version  the  more  likely  the  second  alternative  is 
to  be  tme.  Thus  Ridley  says :  plures  a  pluribut 
irUerpretibu*  in  vulgut  effusce  tunt  e^icatiut  qiue 
tandem  eoUectte  et  nonnunquam  refictce  in  unum 
Codicem  vtl  editionem  relates  tunt ;  *  and  else- 
where.t  in  the  same  treatise,  that  the  Versions 
were  at  firit  a  sort' of  Targnm,  derived  from  copies 
eireum/oraneit  et  tmlgatioribtu,  from  which  the 
glosses  were  gradually  removed.  Similarly  Angns- 
tine,  in  a  well-known  passage,:^  writes  in  regard 
to  the  Latin :  itt  euique  primia  Mei  temporibua  in 
mania  venit  Codex  Gracus  et  (uiquantuium/acul- 
tatii  sibi  utritu^iue  lingwe  habere  videbatm-j  auaue 
ett  interpretart.  This  hypothesis,  while  it  does 
not  destroy  the  value  of  the  Versions  as  evidence 
often  older  than  our  MSS  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
NT,  certainly  lessens  the  authority  we  should,  on 
the  first  hypothesis,  have  to  give  them  as  made 
from  the  best  MSS  of  the  time,  and  exhibiting 
non  uniut  alteriutve  hominis  tea  totiut  eecUtice 
interpretatitmem  et  jitdieium.% — In  regard  to  some 
of  the  later  Versions  we  are  told,  and  may  well 
bdieve,  that  they  were  made  by  carefullr  chosen 
persons  from  specially  selected  MSS.  Bat  even 
then  the  area  oi  selection  must  have  been  limited 
by  circumstances  of  place  and  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. So  that,  in  the  last  resort,  onr  estimate 
of  the  critical  value  of  a  Version  and  its  text  must 
be  formed  entirely  from  that  text  as  contained  in 
the  MSS  of  the  Version,  or  rather  as  it  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  form  b^  the  removal  of 
errors  which  have  come  in  during  the  centuries. 
For  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  a 
considerable  interval  has  elapsed  between  the  date 
at  which  the  Version  was  first  made  and  that  of 
the  earliest  MS  of  it.  It  is  true  that  in  no  case 
is  the  interval  as  great  as  the  thousand  years  or 
more  which  separate  the  last  Heb.  book  of  the  OT 
from  the  earliest  MS  in  which  it  is  preserved  to 
OS.  Of  the  more  important  Versions  the  Bohairic 
ma^  be  taken  as  the  most  striking  instance  in 
which  the  MSS  of  the  Version,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  belong  to  »  date  very  much  later 
than  that  of  the  Version  itself.  II  We  nearly 
always  have  to  measure  the  interval  by  centur!  s, 
and  in  that  time  much  often  happened  IT  to  s'  r 
the  original  characteristics  of  theVersions,  bo'  .  in 
regard  to  the  text  which  underlay  them  ana  the 
language  in  which  that  text  was  expressed,  u  d  so 
to  obscure  or  distort  the  light  thrown  by  the  MSS 
of  a  Version  on  its  origin.  But,  even  when  we 
have  made  all  necessary  allowances,  much  evidence 
remains  which  majr  be  used  to  date  and  localize 
the  origin  of  a  Version.  First  and  foremost  comes 
a  comparison  with  the  quotations  found  in  Patristic 
writers  using  the  same  language.  Thus  the  value 
of  the  writings  of  Tatian,  Ephraem,  and  Aphraates 
has  been  generally  recognized  in  regard  to  the 
Syriao  Versions  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
though  there  is  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
actual  conclnsions  to  oe  drawn.  Again,  a  com- 
parison of  the  Old  Latin  with  the  Latin  Fathers, 
especially  Cyprian  and  Tertnllian,  gave  Wiseman 
the  first  clue,  which  has,  however,  to  be  used  with 
caution,**  to  the  ^uping  of  the  MSS  of  that 
Version  into  families.  The  Patristic  quotations 
often  help  us  to  date,  as  well  as  to  localize,  the 
text  found  in  a  Version.  Thus  Robert  ft  dates  the 
Version  contained  in  the  Lyons  Heptateuch  by  its 

*  De  vem.  Sgr.  McU  (td.  Stmlar,  17S8X  p.  884. 

t  Bm  pp.  2S«,  291.  t  ^  <lMtr.  ChritL  IL  11. 

I  Walton's  Polygrlot,  I'roUg.  { t.  8, 

I  Hyrenwt,  Studs  $mr  lu  venimi  CoptM  de  to  BibU,  p.  10 If., 
(Ivea  a  list  of  MSB  here  referred  to,  witC  dataa 
1  See  below  on '  ReTidona.' 

**  Sorivener,  /ntrod.  U.  4i;  and  art  Ou  Lani  Vwtaam  1m 
(oLUi. 

tt  B Vt.  Anlii  jwriar.wraiv  «  smI,  £ivd.    nril  C 


agreement  with  the  Quotations  of  Lacifer  of 
Cagliari,  and  its  differences  from  those  of  Ambron 
and  Augustine. — Another  argument  in  rward  to 
the  date  and  origin  of  Versions  is  fumishefby  the 
order  In  which  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  given,  or 
the  Canon  of  Scripture  which  is  implieiL*  This 
argument  has  been  used  to  refer  the  Peshitta  to 
a  date  prior  to  that  at  which  all  the  Catholic 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  were  included  in  the 
Canon. 

Other  ar^menta  in  regard  to  origin  are  derived 
from  linguistic  considerations,  and  from  notes  by 
scribes  and  others  in  the  margin  of  the  text  or  else- 
where in  the  MSS.  At  the  same  time,  in  regard  to 
all  these  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  data  which 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  coeval  with  the  Version, 
and  to  throw  fight  on  its  origin,  may  have  been 
either  carried  over  from  the  text  on  which  the 
Version  was  based,  or  introduced  later  by  some 
scribe,  t  Instances  of  these  possibilities  are  afforded 
by  liturgical  notes,  text  divisions,  dialectical  pecu- 
liarities of  spelling,  etc  etc. 

2.  Sevisiont. — The  constant  nse  of  the  Versions 
from  the  date  at  which  th^  were  made  onwards 
required  the  multiplication  of  copies.  This  neces- 
sarily involved  the  introduction  of  numerous  on- 
intentional  errors,  and  gave  oocaraon  for  linguistic 
or  grammatical  changes,  and  led  also  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  text  contained  in  the  Version  with 
that  of  other  authorities.  The  best- known  instances 
are  afforded  by  the  work  of  Origen  on  the  LXX, 
and  Jerome  on  the  Old  Latin.  As  to  such  re- 
visions we  have  the  evidence  of  direct  statements, 
and  that  of  the  MSS  themselves.  We  have  the 
well-known  passage  in  Jerome's  letter  to  Damasns, 
in  which  he  refers  to  errors  introduced  not  only  by 
vitioti  irUerj>retet,  but  also  byprceiumiores  imperiti 
and  lUtrani  dormitantet.  This  led  him  to  his 
work  of  revision,  of  which  the  Vulgate  was  the 
result.  Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  same 
Version,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  kind  of  cor- 
ruptions, and  growing  uncertainty  as  to  the  right 
text,  led  to  such  revisions  as  those  of  Alcnin  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  cent,  and  those  of  the  Biblia 
Correctoria  in  the  13th.  Such  formal  revisions  as 
those  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Latin 
Version  find  putillels  in  many  other  languages. 

They  involved  the  removal  of  copyists'  errors  of 
various  kinds,  and  also  changes  in  the  Version 
itself,  snch  as  the  translation  of  words  which  bad 
been  in  the  first  instance  merely  transliterated,  the 
substitution  of  current  and  approved  words  for 
those  which  were  obsolete  or  provincial,  a  greater 
consideration  for  grammar  and  usage,  which  had 
been  perhaps  sacrificed  to  secure  greater  f  delity, 
as  it  was  thonght,  to  the  words  and  sense  of  the 
original  t 

Again,  in  the  revisions,  reference  was  sometimes 
made  to  the  text  contained  in  MSS  on  the  autho- 
rity of  which  the  Version  was  based,  and  to  other 
Versions.  That  thia  was  so  we  know  from  definite 
statements  such  as  that  made  by  Thomas  of 
Harkel,  who  tells  us  that  in  his  revision  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriao,  in  A.D.  616,  he  used  '  two  or 
three  accurate  Greek  MSS  in  the  Enaton  o' 
Alexandria,'  and  the  readings  derived  from  that 
source  make  the  marginal  readings  of  the  Version 
of  neat  value.  SimUar  statements  as  to  Uie  nse 
of  Greek  MSS  for  revision  are  made  in  regard  ta 
several  other  Veraons,  and  it  would  be  an  obvions 
thing  for  a  critical  reviser  to  do. 

But  the  influence  of  other  authorities  besides 
the  original  text  in  these  revisions  has  to  be 
remembered.   The  influence  of  the  Vulgate  will 

*8eebelow,p.8Mt. 

tBeiser,  ffMo<r«<i*torttii;a(e,p.  68.  ..v.u- 
t  In  aomeoaaa*  the  later  Veiriona  wen  more  tttatal  thaatIM 
earlier,  *.g.  that  ol  Aquila  and  the  Fhiloxenlaa  Syilae. 
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be  a  ease  in  point.  And  in  dealing  with  pheno- 
mena which  suggest  such  influence  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  true 
explanation  of  the  resemblances  of  two  Versions 
may  often  be,  not  that  they  are  derived  one  from 
the  other,  but  that  both  are  independently  trace- 
able to  MSS  of  the  Greek,  which  have  a  similar 
type  of  text. 

These  revisions  differed  greatly  both  is  extent 
and  in  character,  and  occasionally  it  is  matter  for 
argument  which  ia  the  revised  and  which  the  nn- 
revised  text.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Origen's 
revision  of  the  LXX,  they  have  created  a  chasm  in 
the  history  of  the  text  which  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  bridge  over.  Sometimes — and  in  con- 
sidering the  temper  in  which  these  revisions  would 
be  conducted  this  is  important — we  meet  Mrith  great 
reluctance  to  change  what  was  old  and  familiar 
even  though  it  was  wrong.*  The  old  was  therefore 
retained  in  part.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Latin 
Version,  the  Old  Latin  renderings  survived  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  Vulgate  foi  some  cen- 
turies. Bergert  notices  that  tne  use  of  OL  sur- 
vived in  Bohemia  as  late  as  the  16th  cent.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  Preface  to  Job  says,  comproba- 
tionis  causa  exigit  nunc  novam  nunc  veterem  per 
tettimoniaastumo.  Walaf rid  Strabo  {Pre/,  ad  Glost. 
Ortf.)  speaks  of  it  as  something  recent,  that  the  Ver- 
sion of  Jerome  was  in  general  use  when  be  wrote 
is  the  Qth  cent. — Eieronymi  translatione  nunc 
ubigue  utitur  tota  Roniana  eccletia  licet  non  in 
omnibus  libris.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  revisions  which  may  have  been  made 
by  private  persons  without  any  historical  notice  of 
the  fact,  that  they  constitute  the  main  ditficulty 
of  the  student  in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  text  of 
the  Version  in  its  original  form.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  amount  of  success  attained  in  snrmonnt- 
ing  this  difSculty  will  be  the  measuie  of  the  cer- 
tamty  with  whicn  arguments  may  be  built  on  the 
data  afforded  by  the  texts  contained  in  the  MSS 
of  Versions.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that  these  MSS 
have  to  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible  into  families, 
which  often  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
revision,  and  show  that  some  MSS  contain  an  on- 
levised,  others  a  revised,  form  of  the  Version.? 

3.  Printed  Editions. — It  is  necessary  to  warn  the 
student  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  printed 
editions  as  evidence  of  the  true  text,  and  also 
acainst  statements  which  rest  only  on  such 
editions.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  often  accident 
rather  than  choice  which  determined  what  MS  or 
MSS  should  be  used ;  nor  had  the  editor  the  ideas 
which  prevail  at  present  either  as  to  the  minute 
accuracy  required  for  a  critical  edition,  or  as  to 
the  collection  of  material  necessary  for  it.  Thus 
Uscan,  the  first  editor  of  the  Armenian  Version 
(1668),  admits  that  he  introduced  several  passages 
from  the  Latin  vrithont  any  MS  authority.  Agam, 
in  the  Roman  edition  of  tne  Ethiopic  of  1648,  the 
lacuna  in  the  Ethiopic  MS  used  were  translated 
from  Greek  MSS  and  the  Vulgate.  Similar  nn- 
favourable  criticisms  must  be  made  of  most  of  the 
older  editions  of  the  Versions  as  deficient  is  regard 
to  the  MSS  used,  or  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
used,  or  both.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  accept 
ivith  caution  the  evidence  of  the  Versions  even  as 
quoted  by  Tischendorf  in  the  apparatus  eritieus  of 

*  AogmUne  (Ep.  71,  <d.  Benedict,  rol.  U.  p.  181)  writes  to 
Jerome  u  to  the  uproar  ceased  by  Jerome's  version  reading 
kedera  Instead  of  the  familiar  cuourbita  in  Jon  A  Another 
case  is  that  of  the  congregation  wliich  persisted  in  chanting 
foritt  toi/lmrtbU.  Tills  false  conservatism  in  perpetuating  mis- 
Mkes  is  not  obsolete,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  refusal  to  correct 
the  obvioaa  mistakes  (e.g.  Is  S*)  of  the  English  Bible  of  1611. 

t  HUtoin  d(  la  VviqaU,  p.  7*. 

i  This  division  of  the  H8S  of  •  Version  against  each  other 
maj'  be  seen  in  any  critical  edition  of  a  Version,  t.g.  that  of  the 
Vulgate ;  and  in  regard  to  some  ot  the  leas  accssaiUa,  in  Dr. 
Baoday's  .^jgpsndissf  od  ifomim  2M.  ill. 


his  NovumTcstamentiim,  for  he  relied  in  many  cases 
OK  such  imperfect  editions.*  The  more  critical  use, 
and  the  danger  of  quoting  vaguely,  may  be  seen 
from  a  reference  to  the  second  and  third  appen- 
dices to  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament,  edited  by  Dr. 
Sanday,  and  referred  to  in  the  note  below.  Much 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  preparing 
adequate  and  accurate  critiotu  editions  oi  the  most 
important  Versions  such  as  the  LXX,  the  Latin, 
the  Syriac,  the  Egyptian,  and  others.  When  these 
are  complete,  the  student  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  material  with  confidence.  The  editors  will 
probably  in  no  case  formulate  any  text  as  that  of 
the  original  Version,  but  will  print  the  text  of 
some  one  MS,  and  leave  the  student  to  draw  his 
own  conclusion  from  the  apparatus  criticus.  They 
will,  as  a  rule,  not  attempt  to  give  the  readings  of 
all  the  known  MSS,  as  Holmes  and  Parsons  did  is 
their  monumental  work  on  the  Septuagint,  but 
only  the  evidence  of  those  MSS  the  texts  of  which 
are  in  any  sense  important  for  the  reoonttmotion 
of  the  history  of  the  version. 

ii.  Method  of  Use,  and  PRECAimoNS  to  bk 
OBSEBTED. — From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  history  of  Versions, 
and  the  state  in  which  their  evidence  is  available 
for  the  student,  it  is  clear  that  their  accurate  nse 
depends  on  the  observance  of  certain  oritioal  rules, 
some  of  which  (1)  are  common  to  all  the  authori- 
ties used  for  recovering  an  ancient  text,  while 
(2)  others  are  peculiar  to  the  use  of  Versions  as 
evidence. 

1.  (a)  Each  MS  of  the  Version  has  to  be  carefully 
examined  with  reference  to  its  date,  the  care  witu 
which  it  has  been  copied,  the  text  on  which  it 
seems  to  be  based,  and  its  relation  to  other  MSS 
of  the  Version.  Tertullian's  canon,  id  verivs  quod 
prius,  may  be  accepted  as  a  starting-point.  But  it 
IS  often  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  determine  the 
date  from  the  evidence  of  the  MS  itself,  which  is 
often  all  that  is  available.  Nor  is  age  an  isvariable 
guide  as  to  the  value  of  the  text  contained  in  a  MS, 
tor  some  late  MSS  may  be  copied  from  good  early 
ones.  Thus  each  MS  has  to  be  weighed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  it  seems 
io  present  the  text  as  it  left  the  hand  of  the  trana- 
'tor,  and  in  reference  to  other  MSS  containing 
t^ts  which  have  been  definitely  identified  with  par- 
ti'iular  dates  or  localities.  (6)  It  has  further  to  be 
r^Uembered  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  many  cases  even  the  separate  books,  though 
they  have  come  to  be  united  in  one  MS,  may  have 
had  a  different  origin  and  textual  history  in  the  case 
of  the  Versions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  MSS 
of  the  NT.  The  earliest  Versions  were  made  when 
the  books  of  the  Bible  circulated  either  separately 
or  in  small  oolleotions,  and  at  no  time  till  tlie  7th 
or  8th  cent,  do  we  meet  with  a  complete  MS  of 
any  Version  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  text,  even 
of  such  complete  MSS,  we  should  expect  to  have 
been  derived  from  MSS  which  contained  only  parts 
of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  had  not  an  identical 
history.  It  is  possible,  to  take  one  instance,  that 
the  difficulties  m  reducing  Tertullian's  quotations 
to  a  system  may  be  in  part  due  to  his  having  used 
separate  MSS,  say,  of  at.  Paul's  Epistles.  Again, 
within  a  group  of  books,  sncb  as  the  Pentateuch, 

*  Thus  Llghtfoot  (Colosslant,  f.  U6  n.)  writes  as  follows  :— 
'The  readings  of  the  Hemphltio  [or  Bohaiiic)  version  are  vetj 
Incorrectly  pven  even  by  the  principal  edlton  such  as  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf,  the  translation  <n  WlUdns  being  commonly 
adopted  though  tuU  ot  errors,  and  no  attention  belnK  paid  to 
the  various  readings  of  Boetticher'k  text ' ;  and  sjshi  (w.  p.  247), 
<  the  true  readings  ot  the  Byriao  version  are  ]ust  the  revene 
ot  those  aoigned  to  them  even  by  the  chief  eriUcal  editors, 
Tregelles  ana  Tischendorf.'  In  JnSt,  L  611,  it  is  noticed 
that  Tischendorf  often  omits  altogether  the  renderings  ot 
Philoxenian  Byriao.  The  time  has  ahnosl  oome  tor  a  new 
edition  ot  Tischendorf,  but  this  will  not  be  possible  till  ciitkal 
editions  ot  the  separata  Versions  and  Fathers  are  availahlsi. 
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where  we  miclit  have  expected  nnifonnity,  we  find 
that  the  Old  Latin  fragments  at  Lyons,  WUrzburg, 
and  Munich  stand  in  quite  different  relations  to 
each  other  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leyiticus,  and 
Numbers — a  fact  which  shows  that  the  Old  Latin 
text  in  those  MSS  had  a  separate  history  in  these 
separate  books. 

2.  (a)  The  two  considerations  just  mentioned 
depend  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Version  after  it  left 
the  hand  of  the  translator,  and  are  not  especially 
characteristic  of  Versions ;  but  there  are  others 
which  are  peculiar  to  translations  as  such.  Thus 
we  have  to  ascertain  whether  a  Version  ia  primary 
or  secondary,  i.e.  derived  directly  from  the  text 
which  it  is  to  be  used  to  restore,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  another  translation. 

Perhaps  the  beat-known  iUustntion  will  be  aSorded  by  the 
Latin  Paalter.*  Of  thia  book  we  have  (L)  the  text  of  the  Old 
Latin  Psalter  as  contained,  tor  instance.  In  MS  11M7  of  the 
BiblioUifque  National;  (iL)  the  Roman  Pealter,  the  flnt 
revieion  of  Jerome  made  in  tuV.  S8S  with  the  help  at  the  auni 
text  ot  the  LXX ;  (ui.)  the  Oatliam  Paalter,  made  in  a.d.  385 
according  to  the  hexaplar  text  ot  the  LXX,  the  present  Vulgate 
Psalter ;  (iv.)  the  PtalttHvm  Hebraieum,  begun  some  yean 
later,  and  l>aaed  on  a  Ueb.  text.  In  the  well-known  Codex 
CavemU  ot  the  Latin  Bible  we  have  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
on  the  margin  extracta  from  the  first  We  also  find  quadruple 
Paalters. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  taken,  and  In  this  case  not  from 
a  MS,  but  from  an  edition,  ot  a  Version,  vis.  Erpenius'  edition 
of  the  Arabic  ot  1616.  Her*  the  Oospela  preserve  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Oreek,  and  are  therefore  a  primary  Version; 
the  Acts,  Pauline  Epiatlea,  and  three  Catholic  Epiatlea  pre- 
aerve  a  tranalation  from  the  Peahi(ta;  the  other  OathoUo 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  a  Veralon  from  aome  other  aouroa. 
Sometimes  one  language  preaerrea  both  primary  and  secondanr 
Veralona,  aa,  tor  instance,  the  Armeniui  doea.  Sometimea  ft 
Is  a  matter  ot  argument  whether  a  VanioD  Is  primary  or 
aeoondar}'. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  chief  value  of 
secondary  Versions  is  in  regard  to  the  primary 
from  which  the^  are  taken ;  those  derived  from 
the  LXX,  for  mstance,  are  useful  to  determine 
the  histoiy  of  the  Septuagint  and  only  indirectly 
to  restore  a  right  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Armenian 
will  help  in  restoring  the  original  text  of  the  Old 
Syriac  nt>m  which  it  was  in  part  translated. 

(6)  Another  point  which  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  particular  read- 
ings implied  by  a  Version,  is  the  capacity  and 
intention  of  the  translators  in  regard  to  literal- 
neas,  accuracy  of  rendering,  and  doctrinal  or  other 
bias. 

The  Versions  vary  very  much  in  their  efTorte  to 
preserve  the  letter  of  the  text  they  are  trans- 
lating. 

Aa  extreme  inataneas  o(  those  which  aacrlfloe  language,  and 
•Ten  clearness,  to  llteialness,  may  be  mentioned  Aquila'a  ver- 
alon of  the  OT  and  the  Uorklean  revlaion  ot  the  Philoxenian. 
Theae  repreeent  on*  extreme,  and  at  the  other  we  get  parv 
phmstio  renderinga  which  are  content  with  giving  the  general 
sense.  Aa  a  rule,  however,  the  mean  la  obaerved  between 
undue  Uterabieaa  and  undue  laxity. 

In  r^^ard  to  aeewraey  of  translation,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  the  Versions  were  made  by 
|>ersons  of  competent  knowledge  in  regard  to  both 
of  the  languages  with  which  they  were  dealing. 

Exception  moat  be  made  in  aome  parte  or  paaaagea  of  a 
Version.  Thus  it  ia  dUBeult  to  conceive  that  the  Oreek  in  some 
parts  of  the  LXX  can  have  conveyed  any  meaning  to  the  trans- 
lator, and  the  Ethiopic  is  a  Version  the  value  ot  which  must  be 
depreciated  by  such  confualona  aa  tboee  between  mnvMtfufo 
and  ^Tuxifu&t  (Ro  7*)  or  Uminm  and  iiwatnin  (Bo  T").  t  It 
ahould  here  tw  mentioned  that  aoourmcy  of  tranalation  doea  not 
require  that  the  aame  word  ahould  alwaya  have  the  aame 
equivalent  in  the  Veralon,  and  thIa  poaaibllity  often  cauaea 
uncertainty  In  the  oonolusioaa  which  may  be  drawn  (aee  below). 
And  it  may  be  remembered  that  even  miataken  renderings  may 
be  helpful :  thus  the  rendering  ruglmt  Ot  lot  the  Old  Latin  u 
Mk  6>e,  though  wrong,  supports  wmfunUrmi  as  against  iuuirui, 
and  all  attempts  to  translate  iun^tr^rm  at  Lk  6^,  even  if  un- 
succeast  jl,  witness  to  the  exIaXinne  ot  aoBoe  epithet  attached  to 


•  See  Berger,  Bitoir*  d»  la  Vulgatt,  pp.  UO^  m,  and  Index, 
(.«.  ■  Psalter.' 
t  See  Tregelles  in  Smith's  DB  ill.  leii. 


Of  any  doctrinal  bias  the  early  Versions  show 
little  trace,  though  we  often  find  in  the  Fathen 
complaints  of  falsification,  which  cannot,  however, 
be  maintained. 

As  poasible  Instances  of  Intentional  alteration  may  h<  men- 
tioned  the  Neatorian  substitution  of  Uavmei  for  unUaimed 
bread  at  1  Co  5^,  a  tendency  towards  Encratite  viewa  in  the 
Svriac  version  of  1  Co  T*-  <-  7,  and  more  clearly  in  reference  to 
Uie  rirginil^  of  Mary.  Berger*  traoea  the  adaptation  of  various 
Latin  MSS  at  t  Moo  IVO  m  regard  to  a  passage  bearing  on 

Srayers  for  the  dead.   Ellicott  finds  *  a  slightly  Arian  tinge '  la 
]a  Gothic  version  of  Ph  2".   But  theae  are  iaolated  Inatani-ea, 
which  must  not,  however,  be  Ignored. 

When  we  come  to  compare  Veralona  made  by  Booan  Oatholloa 
with  other  Versions,  there  is  more  evidence  ot  a  preference  tor 
words  which  will  support  special  eccleaiastical  positions  or  views. 
Thus,  In  the  French  version  of  de  Sacy,  elder*  become  prltra. 
In  On  SU  It  Is  to/mune  who  will  bruise  the  serpent* a  head,  St. 
Paul  hopes  to  be  delivered  by  Is  niMt*  dsi  pniw ;  and  oUiar 
Inatanoea  might  be  given.t 

(e)  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  jwwer 
and  intention  of  the  best  translator  are  limited 
by  the  material  which  he  has  to  use,  and  that  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  one  language  may  be 
incapaUe  of  literally  reproducing  the  grammatical 
idioms  of  another.  Thus  there  are  no  distinctions 
of  gender  in  Armenian,  no  nenter  in  Arabic,  no 
passive  voice  in  Bohairio,  no  article  in  Latin,  and 
therefore  these  Vetnons  afford  no  help  where 
leadings  involving  snch  points  are  being  dis- 
cussed. Again,  words  have  to  be  supplied  in  a 
translation  which  were  not  required  in  the 
original.;  Snch  cases  may  be  indicated  in  later 
times  by  the  use  of  italics,  out  they  are  a  more  or 
less  modem  device  and  not  always  accurately 
employed.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  point  now  being 
discussed  is  the  ambiguity,  which  arises  as  to 
their  evidence,  in  languages  like  the  Syriac  auid 
Arabic,  owing  to  the  system  of  vowel  points. 
Secondly,  the  translator  was  hampered  not  only 
by;  grammatical  but  also  by  lexical  difficulties,  as 
is  the  case  witti  the  missionary  of  to-day.  §  It  is 
true  that  words  could  be  coined,  such  as  svmini- 
verbius,  to  represent  rrcpiu>\6yot  (Ac  17"),  eamum 
miites  to  translate  _«ij/u6<r€tf  (1  Co  9*),  or  in  more 
modem  times  (as  in  Sir  John  Cheke's  version) 
hundreder  for  centurion.  Transliteration  offers 
another  device,  adopted  frequently  in  the  case 
of  the  oldest  Versions,  but  the  result  is  not  an 
effective  or  an  intelligible  translation.  Another 
and  more  important  consideration,  which  affects, 
however,  the  exegetical  rather  than  the  critical 
use  of  Versions,  is  that  the  words  used  by  the 
translator  must  often  suggest  either  more  or  leas 
than  the  expression  transuited.  This  is  a  difficulty 
which  is  felt,  for  example,  in  rendering  the  NT 
into  Cbinese.|| 

{d)  It  must  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
the  literary  side  of  translations  that  a  translator 
will  not  always  use  one  word  or  expression,  and 
one  only,  to  render  any  particular  word  or  expres- 
sion of  the  original.  As  instances  where  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  shows  this  freedom  in  translation  we 
may  refer  to  the  equivalents  given  for  ro/xuc^aru 
in  Lk  24",  Jn  20»-  or  the  various  renderings  of 
vpaiTiipior  :  similarly,  the  word  'iropun  is  trans- 
lated in  five  different  ways' in  the  NT. IT  Othet 
Versions  wUl  provide  a  number  of  instances  of  a 
like  kind.**  The  point  is  important  in  connexion 

*  Bittoin  de  la  Vulgatt,  p.  21 
t  Remit  de  Thiolagie,  iL  1,  311. 
t  See  below,  p.  8£S<>. 

I  Ot  W«  if  a.  CaUmmt,  blabop  tit  Oaffraria,  pp.  Ut-VH, 
aa  to  the  Kafllr  and  Zulu  languagea:  and  for  dllBeiiltiea  Id  eon- 
nexioD  with  Hinduatani  see  Ckwrek  Mitlaaary  Qtmntr,  Got. 

1899. 

I  See  oorrespondenoe  In  lbs  (hmrHmik  tot  USt  on  the 
Chinese  rendering  for  '  priest.' 

\  Plummer's  Si.  Lulee,  p.  606. 

Thus  Westoott,  EjriMtUt  of  St.  John,  p.  xxvil,  notioea  that 
nf£'  in  three  ancoeasive  venea  ot  the  EpMIe  la  tranal>tad  fti 
olimrvan,  autodin,  unan. 
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'With  the  ose  of  Vereioiu  for  critical  purposes, 
because  it  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  argue  from 
a  variation  in  the  traiislation  to  a  similar  varia- 
tion in  the  originaL  Versions,  therefore,  often 
fail  to  give  assistance  where  there  is  a  doubt 
between  two  words  of  almost  the  same  meaning, 
or  between  two  words  which  the  translators  may 
possibly  not  have  differentiated.* 

(e)  It  is  ^rhaps  hardly  necessary,  after  what 
has  been  said  as  to  necessary  precautions,  to  give 
a  reminder  that  the  evidence  of  Versions  can  be 
used  only  at  first  hand,  and  not  through  the 
medium  of  a  toanslation.  Many  of  the  scholars 
who  first  used  the  Oriental  Versions  for  purposes 
of  textual  criticism  had  to  rely  cn  Latin  trans- 
lations of  them,  and  many  misstatements  of  the 
evidence  have  resulted,  and  may  easily  be  perpetu- 
ated, even  from  the  apparatut  ariticui  of  such  an 
authority  as  Tischendorf  s  8th  ed.  of  his  Novum 
Testamentum.  t 

iii  Uses  of  the  Versions.— (a)  It  is  only  if  we 
bear  all  these  points  in  mind,  as  of  possible  im- 
portance in  .connexion  with  the  evidence  of  a 
Version  in  a  particular  passage,  that  we  are  in  a 
proper  position  to  consider  the  most  important 
of  the  nses  which  may  be  made,  especially  of  the 
early  translations,  viz.  their  use  in  textual  criticism. 
(I)  We  have  three  difierent  classes  of  authorities 
for  determining  the  text  of  the  Bible,  viz.  MS3 
of  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  text.  Versions, 
and  Patristic  Quotations.  The  importance  of  the 
last  two  is  th^  they  enable  ns  to  a  great  extent 
to  date  and  localize  particular  readings  found  in 
the  MSS,  and  thus  provide  us  with  the  means  by 
which  toreconstmot  the  history  of  textual  changes 
in  a  way  which  would  be  quite  impossible  from  the 
MSS  alone.  An  obvious  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  Versions  and  Patnstic 
Quotations  enable  ns  to  trace  back  the  readings 
of  the  so-called  'Western'  text  of  the  NT  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  a  date  nearly  200  years  before  that  to 
which  onr  oldest  MSS  of  the  Greek  are  assigned. 
Without  their  help  we  might  well  have  said  that 
readings  of  this  kmd  belonged  to  a  much  later 
date^  and  might  be  dismiraed  as  unimportant. 
From  the  Versions  we  also  see  not  only  the  an- 
tiquity but  the  tride  prevalence  of  this  so-called 
'Western'  text,  for  its  readings  are  found  not 
only  in  properly  called  Western  authorities,  such 
as  the  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin  Version,  but  also  in 
the  early  Syriao  Version.  We  see,  therefore,  how 
misleadmg  this  term  '  Western '  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  caution  has  to  be  observed  in  using  Versions 
to  localize  a  particular  text,  for  the  StSiidic  and 
Bohairic,  though  both  connected  with  Egypt, 
represent  different  Greek  texts. 

(2)  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence  of 
Versions  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  based 
directly  or  indirectlv  on  MSS  of  the  original 
text,  and  therefore  allowance  has  not  to  be  made, 
as  in  the  case  of  Patristic  Quotations,  for  the 
possibility  of  quotations  from  memory.  Further,  if 
they  preserve  for  us  the  reading  of  MSS  of  the 
original  text,  then  those  MSS  m  the  case  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  Versions  are  consider- 
ably older  than  any  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Thus  the  MSS  of  the  Hebrew  on  which  the  LXX 
was  based  must  be  about  1000  yeaia  older  than 
any  Hebrew  MS  which  survives  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  MSS  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
truislators  of  the  NT  into  Syriac,  Latin,  or 
Egyptian,  if  they  are  assigned  to  the  2nd  cent, 

*  Bee  Weetoott  wmI  Hort,  NoUt  on  Seltct  Stadingi,  Ao  11». 
A*  between  "BJiXwrn  and  'E\Aii>i#t^,  '  Tendons  are  imbigaoiu : 
they  expraa  only  '*  Greeks, '  but  would  lutundly  be  «t  itloes  to 
provide  a  diatiiictlve  rendering  tor  eo  nue  ana  lo  peeollar  • 
wordae'EMMnrrcV  See  alio  Ao  «!  9». 

t  See  Oregoi7,  Jya^«>Bwna,  sot ;  Aiulto  BONia,  IL  ns  f. ; 
•nd  what  bia  ban  aid  aboTs  «D '  KditkMia' 


will  be  nearl;^  200  years  older  than  ((  or  B.  The 
primary  Versions  may  therefore,  with  the  limita- 
tions already  noticed,  be  regarded  as  MSS  of  the 
original  text,  and  used  to  correct  the  readings  of 
those  MSS  of  the  original  text  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

(3)  But,  from  what  has  been  already  SMd  above, 
CTeat  caution  has  always  to  be  used  m  estimating 
tile  value  of  their  evidence  and  drawing  conclu- 
sions, and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  their  evi- 
dence, without  the  corroboration  of  other  autho- 
rities, has  to  be  ignored  or  discounted,  because 
the  introduction  of  the  readings  they  support  can 
be  sufficiently  explained.  Thus  we  may  find  in 
them  additions  to  the  ori^nal  text,  but  these 
may  be  inserted  for  grammatical  reasons,*  or 
may  be  explanations  necessary  for  the  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  omissions ;  but 
these  may  be  due  to  a  desire  for  compression,  or 
may  have  been  left  out  because  of  their  difficulty,  f 
Again,  in  the  case  of  synonyms,  the  evidence  of 
Versions  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  ambigu- 
ous, unless  an  inductive  examination  has  shown 
that  the  usage  allows  a  positive  conclusion.^ 

The  history  of  the  ute  of  the  Versions  for  critical 
purposes  goes  back  to  the  first  great  textual  critic, 
Origen,  who  in  his  Sexapla  compared  the  Hcb. 
text  with  that  of  the  LXX  derived  from  it. 
Similarly,  Jerome  makes  many  references  to  the  - 
evidence  to  be  drawn  from  Versions.  One  in- 
stance may  suffice.  He  refuses  to  use  a  certedm 
recension  of  text,  cum  multantm  gentivm  lingvis 
Scriptura  ante  translata  doeeat  falsa  esse  qvm 
additatunt. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  first  Version 
to  be  used  critically  was  the  Latin  Vulgate,  from 
which  the  Compluteusian  edition  derived  the  text 
1  Jn  S'-  K  Erasmus  also  used  the  same  Version  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  Greek  MS  of  the 
Apocalypse.  A  little  later  Beza  (1519-1606)  for  his 
Geneva  edition  quoted  Tremellins'  edition  of  the 
Syriac  of  1569,  and  for  part  of  the  NT  (Acts, 
1  2  C!or.)  used  also  the  readings  of  an  Arabic  Ver- 
sion. In  the  Polyglots  of  Antwerp  (1669-72)  and 
Paris  (1630-33)  we  do  not  find  more  than  the 
Versions  already  mentioned,  the  Antwerp  edition 
having  only  the  Latin  and  Syriac.  Walton  in 
the  London  Polyglot  (1654-7)  printed  in  the  fifth 
volume,  which  contains  the  NT,  the  Ethiopic  as 
well  as  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Araln&  and,  for 
the  Gospels,  the  Persian  Version.  A  tew  years 
later  Bishop  Fell,  in  his  edition  of  the  NT  of  1676, 
professes  to  give  variants  ex  plus  centum  MSS 
eodidbus  et  antiquisversionibus.  Among  the  latter 
he  quotes,  and  is  the  first  to  quote,  the  Bohairic 
and  Gothic,  but  he  uses  them  only  here  and  there, 
and  not  systematically.  The  Versions  were  used 
more  fully  by  Mill  in  nis  famous  edition  of  1707. 
He  first  'accorded  to  the  Vulgate  and  the  Old 
Latin  the  importance  they  deserve,'!  and  had  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Syriac,  but  for  the  other 
Versions  had  to  be  content  to  rely  on  Latin  trans- 
lations often  inexact,  and  so  his  use  of  the  Versions 
may  well  have  been  'the  weakest  part'  in  his 
monumental  contribution  to  biblical  criticism. 
The  name  of  Bentiey  (1662-1742)  is  important  foi 
our  present  purpose  because  of  the  attention  he 

*  Thui  Jerome,  quoted  \>j  Altord  at  Eph  S»,  says,  hoe  mod  in 
lot.  eatmplii  aadUtim  ert  lubdita  eint  in  gniit  tditimibue 
rum  habetyr  ui  hoo  magis  in  ffrmoo  truilligitur  q%um  in 
latino, 

t  So  Jerome  (quoted  Iqr  Burgon)  at  1  Oo  7>  myn,  in  LaUnis 
eodieams  ob  iifiatttatm  traoMkUimU  hoc  ptiutm  nan  <■»• 
wnttur. 

S  Of  this  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  fUth  /atdeultu  to  Um 
Oiford  VulgaU  would  give  lUustrations.  Thai  from  two 
■ncceaelTe  woidi  we  find  uat  irfHirtm  S»  rendered  by  eevenl 
Latin  word*,  and,  oo  the  other  hand,  'mUi  aemper  leddttu 

KKulwn,' 
I  Scrivener.  U.  201. 
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five  to  a  (tritical  edition  of  the  Latin  Version.* 
he  next  critic  who  needs  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  use  of  the  Versions  is  Wett>iein 
(1693-1754),  who  In  his  Prolegomena  (1730),  besides 
giving  us  the  ordinarily  used  notation  for  our  MSS, 
'bestowed  great  pains  on  the  Versions.'  Alter,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  1786-7,  be- 
sides some  readings  from  Wilkins'  edition  of  the 
Bohairic,  quotes  also  from  four  MSS  of  the  Slavonic 
Version  and  t  of  the  Old  Latin.  Before  we  leave 
the  18th  cent.,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  labori- 
ous work  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  on  the  LXX,  for 
their  edition  of  which  thev  quoted  the  Old  Latin, 
Sviiac,  Egyptian,  Arabic,  Georgian,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic.  In  every  case  the  help  of  experts  in  the 
several  languages  was  procured,  out  the  permanent 
value  of  the  work  bears  no  relation  to  the  time  and 
labour  expended  on  it,  because  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  the  material  was  adequately  or 
scientifically  collected,  and  the  collators  were  not 
all  equally  trustworthy. 

Gnesbach,  at  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  cent,,  is 
important  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  Versions, 
not  only  because  of  his  quotations  of  the  Gothic, 
Armenian,  and  Philoxenian,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  because  he  was  the  first  to  assign  them 
a  place  in  the  fanulies  of  text  which  Bengel  had 
introduced.  Thus  to  the  Alexandrian  recension  he 
assigned  the  Egyptian  and  some  other  Versions,  to 
the  fVestem  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate,  and  to 
the  Byzantine  the  vast  majority  of  the  Versions. 
Lachmann  (1793-1861)  'restored  the  Latin  Versions 
to  their  proper  rank  in  the  criticism  of  the  NT,'  t 
but  did  not  use  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Versions. 
In  Westcott  and  Hort's  summary  oi  the  history  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  NT  the  Versions,  of  course, 
find  a  place.  Thus  the  Bohairic  and,  with  some 
exceptional  readings,  the  Sahidio  are  included 
among  authorities  for  the  neutral  text,  the  Old 
Latin  and  Old  Syriac  among  those  for  the  Western 
text .  some  readings  of  the  Bohairic  and  Sahidic  are 
Alexandrian,  while  the  vast  majority  belong  to  the 
group  of  authorities  which  contain  a  'Syrian'  or 
revised  text.  But  one  of  the  important  points 
which  recent  examination  of  the  Egyptian  Versions 
has  tended  to  establish,  is,  that  the  Bohairic  does 
not  represent  the  primitive  form  of  the  E^ptian 
Version  so  well  as  the  Sahidic.  This  would  mvolve 
a  weakening  of  their  theory  that  the  neutral  text 
is  invariably  right. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  agreed  by  textual 
critics  that  all  the  Versions,  just  as  even  tne  latest 
cursive  MSS,  have  to  be  examined  at  any  rate  to 
see  whether  they  have  any  contribution  to  make  to 
textual  criticism  :  but  the  main  energy  of  scbolara 
is  being  devoted  to  the  collection,  and  proper 
arrangement,  of  the  materials  available  and 
necessary  for  a  proper  estimate  of  the  history  and 
text  of  each  Version.  When  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily  done,  and  good  critical  editions  are 
available,  but  not  till  then,  it  will  be  possible  to 
give  each  Version  its  due  weight  in  the  scale  of 
evidence,  after  making  allowance  for  the  clianges 
it  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
and  taking  account  of  the  disagreement  between 
difierent  ^ISS  of  the  same  Version. 

The  notation  adopted  for  the  Versions,  as  for  the 
other  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT,  is  that 
used  by  Tischendorf  in  the  8th  ed.  of  his  Novum 
Testamentum,  and  described  fully  by  him,  and  by 
other  authorities  since.  Some  modifications  have 
been  made  owing  to  further  study,  as,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  names  now  generally  given  to  the 
Egyptian  Versions,  and  some  additions  have  to  be 
made  for  reference  to  material  which  has  become 
available  since  the  publication  of  his  edition,  such 

*S«eWonliworthaiidWhita's  7vtgaXa,\.ifM. 
\  Scrivenar,  IL  236. 


as  the  Sinaitio  MS  of  the  Sviiac.  But  the  general 
outlines  of  the  notation  will  probably  remain  tli« 
same.  In  the  case  of  separate  AiSS  of  the  Versions, 
that  notation  used  bv  the  editors  of  the  standaro 
editions  which  have  already  i^ppeared  or  are  in  pr» 
paration — e.g.  Wordsworth  and  White's  Vulgate, 
Brooke  and  Maclean's  Septuagint,  Homer's  Bo- 
hairic,  GwiUiam's  Peshi(ta,  etc — wiU,  it  is  hoped, 
be  adopted  to  prevent  confusion  and  double  nomen- 
clature, such  as  is  necessary  in  the  cases  of  many 
cursive  MSS  of  the  Greek  Testament  owing  to  the 
different  notation  of  Scrivener  and  Gregory. 

(6)  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  exegeticat 
value  of  a  Version  is  to  be  found  in-  the  LXX,  and 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  NT.  Bishop  Pearson 
wrote  as  follows  on  tlus  point : — 

LZX  vimlit  venie  ad  Nmum  7wtanwnt«fii  neto  infaCiam. 


dum  et  aeeuraU  expliaandum  ptrquam  nawMsria  <•(. 
'  Igment  ia  quoteci  by  Dr.  Sweta*  aa  *  JuatUled'  by  the  t*cw.T 
regard  alao  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrev, '  It  la  never  aafe  to 


{udgnient  la  quou 
n  regard  aJao  to  ti 

negl^  thair  intatpratationa  even  l(  In  the  hanler  contexts  It  ia 
aeldom  to  ba  truated.  Indirectly,  at  leoat,  much  may  be  learned 
from  them,  and  their  wildeat  exegeala  belon|[a  to  the  history  of 
hermeneatica  and  has  inilaencea  thought  and  language  io  a 
remarkable  degree.'  On  the  other  hand,  'tranalltentlona, 
doublata,  oonfuaed  and  acaroely  intalligible  rendaringa  levaal 


the  fact  that  in  difficult  paaaagea  they  wan  oftan  reduced  to 
mere  conjaetur*.' 

The  Latin  Version,  agtun,  has  a  very  important 
place  in  the  history  of  biblical  exegesis  in  the 
West.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Kouth,  endorsed  by 
Dean  Burgon,;  that  the  Vulgate  offers  the  best 
commentary  on  the  NT,  can  hardly  be  justified. 
There  are,  mdeed,  many  passages  where  the  Vul- 
ate  has  erred,  and  has  influenced  the  Ehiglish 
ible  of  1611  through  the  medium  of  earlier 
renderings,  e.g.  Lk  21»,  Mt  16»»-",  Ro  2>»  etc  It 
Lb  not,  however,  possible  to  exaggerate  its  general 
influence  on  the  formation  of  theological  language, 
and  indirectly  on  the  exegesis  of  the  many  Versions 
which  were  made  from  it  during  the  Middle  ^ges. 
These  two  Versions  stand,  however,  in  an  excep- 
tional position.  Of  most  of  the  others  the  exegetical 
value  18  not  greats  In  the  OT  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  aecondaiiy,  and  derived  nom  the  LXX  | 
while  for  the  NT  we  are  as  well  able  aa  the  trans- 
lators to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  Greek. 
Nor  do  the  Versions  give  much  help  in  regard  to 
difficult  words  or  constructions,  such  as  iwtoiciot, 
ripSot  ri^Tun},  vvyni,  ^(jSaXilir  (lOiau,  and  the  like  | 
indeed  they  sometimes  omit  the  difficulty  alto- 
gether. ||  'They  are,  however,  even  in  these  cases 
interesting,  because  they  preserve  for  na  an  early 
traditioufu  rendering. 

(e)  The  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  Versions 
in  regaj^d  to  the  history  of  the  Bible,  the  Canon,  etc., 
may  oe  illustrated  both  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  importance  of  their  evidence, 
as  in  the  case  of  their  use  for  textual  criticism, 
consists  in  our  being  able  by  this  means  to  localize 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  meet. 

The  most  obvious  Instance  Is  the  evidence  which  Is  afforded 
by  the  yeralona  in  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the 
Apocal\-pae.  Both  the  Syriao  and  the  Bohairic  Versions  indicate 
that  tbat  boolc  was  not  included  in  the  Canon  of  the  NT  when 
they  were  mode.  Anotiier  instance — and  this  affects  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  of  the  Bible-Hnay  be  found  in  the  ao-cal.ed 
Western  order  of  tba  Ooapela  found  in  the  MSS  of  the  l«tia 

•/ntnx(.totA«OT<»0rMt(p.487X  Dr.  Swate  nmis  up  tha 

auestion  as  follows :  '  On  the  one  hand,  the  interpreter  [t.e.  of 
le  NT]  ought  not  to  ba  led  astray  by  TUona  of  the  aolidarity 
of  "Biblical  Oreek."  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  atndent  of 
the  NT  wUl  make  the  LXX  hi*  starting-point  In  examining  the 
sense  of  all  words  and  phrases  which  .  .  .  passed  into  Palea. 
tintan  uae  through  the  Oreek  OT,  and  in  their  passage  reoeived 
the  impress  of  Semitic  thought  and  life.' 
t  Swete,  Le.  p.  M6. 

}  Live*  qfTmlv*  Ocod  Jtfan,  pp.  70,  77. 

(  Walton,  bowarer,  in  his  Anofa^omana,  1 6.  S,  aaya,  tmuum 
dariut  explicant  ita  ut  pro  pluTiinu  ammtiUariii  nemo  uniea 
<itMmr«  powtt.  ^  . 

I  See  Peah.  (Ao  UM)  and  Imatf  wonl%  quoted  »hor% 
p.  863»,  note  t. 
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V*nlon  and  aliewhm.*  Again,  the  rarytng'  position  of  Uin 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*  which  is  found  in  the  Bohairic  between 
I Thess. and  1  Tim., in  the Sahidio between 2 Cor. and OaL .affords 
evidence  as  to  eany  uncertainty  about  the  Pauline  authorship. 
Prom  the  OT,  illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  variationB  be- 
tween the  Oanon  of  the  Hebrew,  LXX,  and  Yulfcate,  and  the 
light  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  OT  Oanon.i  While  the  order 
of  boolu  in  *  the  I«w'  wu  fixed  at  the  time  the  LXX  tnnshition 
was  made,  tlut  of  the  books  contained  in  the  group*  of  *  the 
Prophets'  and  'the  Wiittngs'  was  not;  and  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  varlationa  in  order  between  the  LXX  and  Hebrew. 
Again,  within  certain  books,  sucl.  Exodus  and  Jeremiah,  w* 
find  a  diSeienoa  In  the  arrangement  ot  mateiiat  between  the 
LXX  and  Hebmr,  aod  in  1  Bam.  a  lomewhat  ilmllar  phenome- 
non meets  tu. 

These  facts  take  ns  back  behind  the  formation 
of  the  Canon,  on  which  the  facts  already  mentioned 
attbrd  evidence,  and  can  be  used  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  composition  of  the  sei>arate  books. 
Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  very  earliest  Versions 
that  snch  a  use  of  the  Versions  as  is  here  referred 
to  con  be  made.  And,  conversely,  these  pheno- 
mena, as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  iicfortant 
in  helping  na  to  date  those  Vendons  in  wbuh  they 
occur. 

id)  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  Bible  dictionary 
to  go  at  any  leneth  into  the  literary  and  pkUolom- 
eal  interest  of  uie  Versions,  but  this  pi^  of  tne 
subject  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  It  will  be 
obvioas  how  great  this  interest  must  be  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  in  nearly  every  language  the 
earliest  monuments  preserved  to  ns  consist  of 
translations  of  the  Bible.  In  many  cases  {«.g. 
Gothic,  Armenian,  Slavonic,  etc)  we  are  told  tiiat 
alphabets  were  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
these  translations.  Translations  of  the  Bible, 
then,  take  us  to  the  cradle  of  nearly  every  written 
modem  language,  and  they  not  only  give  us  oar 
earliest  information  as  to  written  languages,  but 
the;^  have  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
their  subsequent  history  by  fixing  the  dialect 
which  was  to  prevail  as  the  literary  dialect.  As 
instances  of  this,  the  influence  of  the  translations  of 
Wyclif  and  Luther  on  the  literary  development  of 
English  and  German  may  be  mentioned ;  and  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind  was  the  influence  of  Hub's 
Bible  in  fixing  the  orthography  of  Bohemian  or 
Chekh. 

Again,  when  we  pass  to  the  early  history  of 
printing  in  any  language,  the  importance  of  the 
Versions  as  evidence  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  printed  books  were  often  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  Thus  the  earliest  Russian 
printed  book  was  the  Psalter  of  1564,  and  the  first 
printed  book  in  Hungarian  was  Komiathy's  trans- 
lation of  St.  Paul's  Epbtles  of  1633. 

In  emphasizing  the  philological  importance  of 
Versions  of  the  Bible,  we  may  point  to  Gothic  and 
Basque,  in  which  almost  the  only  monuments  of 
the  language  consist  of  translations  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  of  these,  scanty  as  its  fragments  are,  is 
by  some  centuries  the  oldest  monument  of  the 
Teutonic  family.  Again,  the  MSS  of  the  Latin 
Bible  illustrate  many  steps  in  the  process  by  which 
Latin  developed  into  the  later  Bomaaoe  languages 
in  their  separate  forms. 

LinBATOss.— Beside*  the  special  Hteratore  mentioned  in 

oonnexion  with  the  separate  Versions  (which  see),  the  following 
books  dealinc  generaUy^tb  the  subject  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable •.—Urtext  tmd  Ohenttmngm  ier  BUnl  (Letpxlg,  1897), 
a  reprint  of  the  art  *  Bibeltext '  in  PRB*,  is  hidispensaBl*  both 
tor  its  outline  of  the  whole  subject  and  tu  reference*  to  liteta- 
tnre.  For  editions  of  the  Bible  in  different  tranalatdons  the 
part*  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  on  Bibles  will  give  the 
titles  and  some  idea  ot  the  size  of  the  subject 

ri)  NT :  Scrivener's  Intnivetim  to  tAs  OOMtm  ^Oi*  NT, 
VOL  11.  (London,  1894),  gives  the  fullest  account  In  Engliab  of  the 
Tenlon*  ot  the  NT ;  O.  B.  Oregoiy'*  fivUgmuna,  part  iU.  to 

•  See  Sanday  in  Smith's  DB*,  p.  IStO,  art  'Oospels.' 

t  ThI*  Is  worked  out  tully  in  the  obapter  to  Swete's  Intndut. 
HmtotMOTin  Onset  which  deabwt&tUsmrtof  the  mbject, 
and  for  the  Tolgate  in  Berger's  SiMain  i*  taVvlffaU,  pp.  SOI  S., 
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TIschendorf  s  Nov.  Tat.  (Lelp^g,  1894X  gives  the  tulleet  list  ol 
MSS  of  the  Versions  of  NT ;  Eh.  Nestle,  liv\fiihrung  tn  das  Or. 
NTi(Q6uii\fm,  1899,  Eng.  tr.  1901),  ia  quite  the  best  recent' 

b(.*olL 

(2)  OT :  The  general  (abject  ot  the  Venlons  of  the  OT  tiaa 
not  been  so  fully  treated  in  English  a*  that  ot  the  NT.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  Wellhauaen's  «iition  of  Block's  £tfUett.  in  dot 
AT,  and  BuhL  Text  und  Katum  <Ut  atten  Ttstammt  (Leipzig, 
1891,  Eng.  tr.  1891),  and  Driver,  NofM  on  efts  flat.  Text  <4 
Sam.  18901  Ll,  J.  M.  BBBB. 

VERSIONS,  ENdllBH.^  The  histcocy  of  the 
Versions  of  the  English  Bible  may  besaid^-to 
begin  with  John  Wyclif.  Previous  to  his  time 
there  had  been  various  attempts  to  render  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman,  or  Middle-Englii£.  But  these  had  not 
only  been  very  fragmentary,  but  were  for  the 
most  part  paraphrases  rather  than  literal  trans- 
lations. With  Wyclif,  however,  a  new  era  in 
Bible-translation  be^an,  and  nothing  that  concerns 
him  can  fail  to  be  of  mterest.*  He  was  bom  about 
the  year  1320  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  in  York- 
shire, and  when  he  first  comes  publicly  forward  is 
found  filling  various  important  posts  m  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  bold  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  Papal  Tribute  which  he  took  up  in  a  Tract, 
led  to  his  being  selected  as  one  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners sent  to  Bruges  in  1374  to  treat  with  the 
Papal  Nuncio  regarding  the  reservation  of  bene- 
fices, and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  his  appear- 
ance as  an  ardent  ecclesiastical  reformer — 'the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.'  For  this  end 
he  instituted  an  order  of  'poor  priests'  whose 
duty  it  was  '  faithfully  to  scatter  the  seed  of  God's 
word,'  and  it  was  to  aid  them  in  this  work  that  he 
set  about  providing  them  with  the  Bible  in  their 
native  tongue.  The  first  book  translated  was  the 
Apocalypse,  which  was  followed  by  a  translation 
of^the  Gospels  with  a  commentary,  and  soon  after 
by  versions  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  NT,  the 
whole  being  completed  by  1380.  To  this  was 
added  a  translation  of  the  OT  principally  by  one 
of  his  friends,  Nicolas  de  Hereford,  though  Wyclif 
himself  seems  to  have  supplied  the  last  books  and 
about  one- third  of  the  Apocrypha,  so  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1382  the  whole  Bible 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  '  in  their  mother 
tongue.'  All  this  had  not  been  accomplished 
without  difficulty  and  even  daneer.  Hereford 
had  to  flee  the  country,  and  Wyclu's  own  teach- 
ing was  publiclv  condemned  at  a  Synod  in  London 
in  1382.  The  Hostility,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  few  persons,  notably 
Archbishop  Arundel,  for  the  new  translation  was 
generally  tolerated,  and  the  reformer  himself,  con- 
trary to  his  own  expectations,  was  eventually 
allowed  to  retire  to  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth, 
where  he  paetsed  quietly  away  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1384. 

But  the  good  work  was  not  allowed  to  stop,  and 
in  1388  one  of  Wyclif  s  pupils,  now  generally 
identified  with  John  Fnryey,  issued  a  careful 
revision  of  his  translation,  introduce  by  a  most 
interesting  Prologue,  and  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  short  commente  or  notes.  This  version 
quickly  took  the  place  of  the  older  one,  and  was 
largely  circulated  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people 
notwithsttmding  ite  great  cost.t  Both  versions 
were  indeed  aamirably  adapted  for  popular  use, 
being  cluuacterized  by  great  nomeliness  and  direct- 
ness of  diction.  And  though  many  of  the  words 
and  expressions  used  are  now  of  course  obsolete  or 

*  See  espedaUy  Lechlei's  John  WfOigk  and  hU  BnglUh  Pvt. 
eunon,  translated  and  edited  by  Lorimer;  and  o(.  'Ilie  Birtli 
and  Parentage  ot  Wldit'  by  L.  Sergeant  in  the  Jtkflunon  tor 
March  IZth  and  Seth.  1892. 

t  Forsball  and  Madden,  in  the  preparation  of  their  great  wort 
on  Tht  WyelifflU  Fsrtiont,  1860,  were  able  to  examine  'nearly 
UO  MSS  oontalnlng  the  whole  or  part*  of  Purvey's  Wa»,  th* 
majority  ot  which  were  written  within  the  space  ol  forty  rears 
from  ito        flnldied '  (Pntace,  p.  xxxUf.X 
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inappropriate,  it  is  wonderful,  when  the  spelling 
is  modernized,  how  little  tbe;^  differ  aa  a  whole 
fromonrAV.  One  great  blemish  they  of  necessity 
possess.  They  are  only  translations  of  a  trans- 
lation, being  made  from  the  Latin  Vnlgate  ;  and 
it  was  left  to  another  with  improved  facilities  to 
carry  on  the  work  so  auspicionsly  begun,  and 
more  than  '  any  other  man  to  give  its  cliaracter- 
istic  shape  to  our  English  Bible'  (Westcott, 
General  View  of  the  Eiitory  oj  the  English  Bible*, 
1872,  p.  24). 

iL  That  other  was  WlUiam  Tindale,  and,  though 
there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  regarding 
many  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  it  is  bow  generally 
agreed  that  he  was  bom  at  Slymbridge  in  Glou- 
cestershire about  the  year  1484,*  and  that  after 
studying  at  Oxford  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  in 
1616,  where  the  fame  of  Erasmna'  lectures  still 
lingered.  -  In  1621  he  returned  to  his  native 
county  as  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh  ot  Little  Sodbury,  and  while  there  is 
credited  with  the  resolution  to  which  his  whole 
after-life  was  devoted,  saying  in  controversy  with 
a  clerical  opponent,  '  If  God  spare  my  life,  ere 
many  years  I  will  cause  a  boy  that  driveth  the 
plough  shall  know  more  of  the  Scripture  than  thou 
doest.'  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  he  went  up 
to  London  two  years  later,  in  the  hope  of  executing 
his  task  under  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Tnnstall ; 
but  after  a  year  of  anxious  waiting  the  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  him,  'not  only  that  there  was 
no  room  in  my  lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate 
the  NT,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place  to  do  it 
in  all  England '  (Pref.  to  Pentateuch). 

VoluntoxilT,  therefore,  in  May  1524,  Tindale 
exiled  himself,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Hamburg 
seems  to  have  visited  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  In 
any  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1626  he 
was  at  Cologne,  en^ged  in  bringing  ont  a  com- 

Slete  edition  of  the  NT.  His  pkua  was,  however, 
iscovered  by  a  certain  priest  John  Cochlwns,  and 
he  and  his  assistant  Soye  had  barely  time  to 
secure  the  precious  sheets  already  pruted,  and 
carry  them  off  to  Worms,  where  either  in  the 
aame  or  the  following  year  3000  copies  of  the  first 

frinted  English  NT  were  issued  from  the  press  of 
'.  Schoeffer  the  younger.  The  nze  of  tlie  book 
had  been  altered  from  quarto  to  octavo,  probably 
to  escape  detection ;  but  shortly  afterwards  tlie- 
original  quarto  edition,  whose  printing  had  been 
interrupted  in  Cologne,  was  also  completed.  Copies 
of  both  editions  were  immediately  despatched  to 
England,  where  they  were  eagerly  welcomed.  But 
BO  vigorous  were  the  steps  taken  against  them 
that  of  the  octavo  edition  only  one  complete  copy 
(with  the  exception  of  the  title-page)  remains ;  f 
while  the  quarto  is  known  to  exist  only  in  a  single 
fragment  (Mt  l'-22»).J 

After  the  issue  of  his  Testaments,  Tindale 
qnietly  continued  his  work  abroad,  publishing  a 
translation  of  The  Five  Books  of  Moses  at  Marburg 
in  1630,  and  The  Book  of  Jonah  with  an  interest- 
ing Prologue  in  1531.§  An  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  '  newly  corrected  and  amended'  appeared 
in  1534,  and  in  the  same  year  there  was  published 
at  Antwerp,  'The  Newe  Testament  dylygently 
corrected  and  compared  with  the  Greek  by  wfll yam 
Tindale,'  in  which  were  included  certain  'Epistles,' 
or  extracts,  out  of  the  OT,  a  Table  of  Epistles  and 

*  See  William  TyndaU,  •  iKeyrajaky,  \ij  B.  Demaus,  new 
ed.  by  Lovett,  1886,  p.  24. 

t  Now  in  the  Libranr  ot  the  Baptist  College  at  Biietol,  and 
reproduced  in  taceimife  in  1882  by  Mr.  F.  FW.  It  waa  pra- 
rioualy  reprinted  with  an  introduction  by  O.  Offer  in  1836. 

i  Preaerred  in  the  Orenville  Hoom  of  the  Britiah  Huaeum, 
and  photo-lithographed  and  publlidied  with  a  valuable  intro- 
auction  by  E.  Arber  In  1871. 

i  The  tonner  has  been  reprinted  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
UoDibert,  and  the  latter  in  facsimile  with  an  introduction  by 
Ur.  Fry. 


Gospels  for  Sundays,  and  '  some  things  added '  tf 
fill  up  the  blank  pages  at  the  end.  The  book  wai 
thus  in  mme  respects  more  like  a  modem  Church 
Service  Book  than  an  ordinary  Testament,  while 
the  improvements  introduced  into  the  text  fully 
justified  the  translator's  claim  that  he  bad '  weed«d 
out  of  it  many  faults  which  lack  of  hdp  at  the 
be^ning,  and  oversight,  did  sow  therwi.'  This 
(edition  has  well  been  described  as  lindale'a 
'  noblest  monument ' ;  but  not  even  yet  was  his 
work  of  revision  completed.  In  1635  there  ap- 
peared what  is  often  known  as  '  the  6.  H.  Testa- 
ment' from  the  initials  attached  to  the  second 
title-page,  and  which  were  first  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Bradshaw  (1881)  as  denoting  G.  van  der  Haghen, 
tthe  Antwerp^  publisher.  In  this  edition  tlie  1534 
text  was  '  yet  once  a^ayne  corrected  by  Willyam  i 
Tindale,'  the  corrections  (there  are  said  to  be 
about  four  hundred  of  them)  proving  by  their 
very  minuteness  the  translator's  fidelity  and  zeaL 
Another  NT  bearing  the  same  date  (1535)  is  re- 
markable for  its  peculiar  orthography,  sometimes 
thought  to  have  been  porposely  adapted  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  peasantry  (e. jr.  'f aether'  for 
'  father,' '  hoeme'  or  '  hoome '  for  '  home '),  but  in 
all  probability  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  some 
Flemish  printer  in  setting  up  a  foreign  langnace. 
As  further  showing  the  rapid  spread  of  Tindale'a 
translations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1536)  seven,  if  not  eight,  editions  of 
his  NT  appeared,  one  of  which  (in  folio)  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  . 
tures^rtn^ec(  in  England.* 

There  was  to  be  no  return,  however,  for  Tindale 
himself  to  what  he  pathetically  calls  '  mine  natural 
country,'  for,  having  been  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  lus  enemies  and  imprisoned  for  about  a  year  at 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  he  suffered  martyrdom 
on  Friday,  6th  Oct.  1536.  With  his  last  words  be 
prayed,  '  Lord  I  open  the  king  of  England's  eves.' 

It  is  impossible  here  to  examine  in  detail  Tin- 
dale's  service  to  the  cause  of  Bible  translation, 
but  one  or  two  points  may  be  indicated.  (1) 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  independence  of 
his  work.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  under- 
estimate this,  and  more  particularly  to  prove  him 
on  the  one  hand  '  merely  a  full-grown  Wycliffe,' 
and  on  the  other  to  show  how  largely  he  borrowed 
from  the  German  Testament  of  Luther.  But 
while  Purvey's  revision  undoubtedly  influenced 
him  indirectly  by  supplying  many  proverbial  ex- 

Eressiuns  and  technical  terras  which  through  it 
od  become  current,  and  Luther's  Testament, 
more  especially  in  its  Prefaces  and  marginal  Notes, 
was  freely  consulted  and  used,  Tindale  was  too 
good  a  scholar  to  be  slavishly  dependent  on  any 
oue,t  and  can  justly  claim  the  honour  of  beingr 
the  first  in  England  at  any  rate  (with  the  possible  . 
exception  of  Bede)  to  go  straight  to  the  Hebrew 
and  CJreek  originals.J  (2)  If,  however,  in  his  own  , 
work  he  was  largely  independent  of  others,  his  i 
influence  on  those  who  followed  him  was  direct  i 
and  unmistakable.   Thus  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
in  great  paurt  our  religions  vocabulary,!  and,  what 
ia  even  more  important,  that  freedom  from  dog- 

*  These  and  many  other  Intereeting  details  will  be  found  in 
A  BibliograpMeal  DMoription  tftlie  TSditiont  <^a*  ST,  Ty»- 
daU*  Version,  m  English,  by  Francis  Fry,  1878. 

t  According  to  an  eminent  Oerman  soholar,  H.  Buschius,  who 
met  him  atworms  in  1526,  Tindale  was  'so  skilled  in  seven 
languages,  Hebrew,  Qreek,  Utin.  ItaUan,  SpanWi,  Emrlish, 
French,  that  whichever  he  spoke  you  would  suppose  tt^  bis 
native  tongue '  (Schelhom,  Amcmilatss  UUrarics,  iv.  p.  4S1). 

t  The  Greek  Testament  which  ha  used  was  that  puUished  Iv 
Erasmus,  edd.  of  1618, 1822.  _  .     .  _  j,  .  .  .™ 

I  It  has  been  calculated  that  In  the  whole  ol  Tlndale's  NT 
the  number  of  stranger  words,  or  words  that  do  not  occur  la 
the  AV,  is  probably  below  860,  many  of  which  are  used  once  or  1 
twice  only  (Houlton,  Tht  History  of  tie  Snglith  Bible,  pp.  I 
70,  71).  Of  his  work  as  a  whole,  our  Bibles  are  said  to  retain  al  i 
the  present  day  about  80  X  in  the  01  and  80  X  la  the  MX 
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matio  bias  and  sernpoloDS  fidelity  to  the  exact 
letter  of  Soriptare  which  have  been  in  general  such 
happy  features  of  our  English  Versions.*  (3)  It 
wonld  be  idle  indeed  to  pretend  that  Tindale  fell 
into  no  mistakes.  Many  of  his  renderings  are  in- 
correct, others  are  uncouth,  others  are  paraphrases 
rather  than  translations.  Serious  blemishes,  too, 
are  his  constant  disregard  of  connecting  particles, 
and  his  habit  of  translating  the  same  word  in 
different  ways  even  in  the  same  sentence.  But, 
take  it  all  in  all,  his  translation  is  a  noble  one, 
and  its  very  faults,  aa  Fuller  says,  are  'to  be 
scored  on  the  account  rather  of  that  age,  tlum  of 
'Jie  author  himself.' 

iiL  Kor  had  Tindale  left  himself  without  worthy 
successors.  Amongst  those  who  are  stated  by 
Foxe  to  have  assisted  him  in  translating  the 
Pentateuch  was  one  Miles  Coverdale  (b.  1488, 
d.  1569),  who,  urged  on  by  Cromwell,  now  devoted 
himself  so  steadily  to  the  work  of  BiUe-trandation 
that  on  Oct.  4th,  1535,  the  first  complete  printed 
English  Bible  was  issued,  the  sheets  of  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  printed  by  J.  van  Meteren 
of  Antwerp,  and  then  sold  to  Nicolson  the  South- 
wark  printer.  The  original  title  ran  as  follows : — 
'Biblla,  The  Bible :  that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  Olde  and  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  Douche  and  Lat;pi  into  Englishe, 
UDXXXT.'  The  English  printer  in  substituting  a 
new  title-page  of  his  own  omitted  for  some  reason 
the  reference  to  'Douche  [German]  and  La^m,' 
and  added  several  preliminary  pages  containing  a 
Dedication  to  king  Henry  TUI.  and  a  Prologue  to 
the  Christian  Reader,\both  signed  by  Coverdale. 
In  this  Dedication,  Coverdale  disclaims  the  position 
of  an  independent  translator,  and  speaks  of  having 
'with  a  clear  oonscienoe  purely  and  faithfully 
translated  this  out  of  five  snndrr  interpreters' 
(new  generally  identified  with  Luther,  the  Zurich 
Bil;]e,  the  Vulgato,  the  Latin  version  of  Pagninns, 
and  in  all  probability  Tindale),  and  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Prologue  he  specially  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  '  the  Duteh  interpreters,  whom 
jbecauseof  their  singular  gifts  and  special  diligence 
in  the  Bible)  I  have  been  the  more  glad  to  follow 
for  the  most  part,  according  as  I  was  required.' 

Notwithstanding  these  admisrions,  it  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  regard  Coverdale  as  a  mere 
'proof-reader  or  corrector,'  for,  while  making 
diligent  and  discriminating  use  of  the  different 
authorities  within  his  reach,  he  supplied  many  of 
those  happy  turns  of  expression  which  lend  so 
much  of  Its  charm  to  our  English  Bible.  This  is 
perhaps  specially  noticeable  in  the  Psalter,  of 
which  Coverdale's  version  hi  the  revised  form  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  Great  Bible  still  retuns 
its  place  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Two  new  editions  of  Coverdale's  Bible  were  issued 
by  Nicolson  in  1637,  on  the  title-page  of  which 
there  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  significant 
words, '  Set  forth  with  the  Kynges  most  gracious 
licence.'  The  following  year  found  Coverdale 
engaged  in  biblical  work  in  Paris,  and  the  fruit 
was  seen  in  a  Latin-English  Testament,  of  which 
in  one  year  three  editions  were  called  for.  New 
editions  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1650  and  lS63.t 

iv.  Other  translations  now  followed  in  rapid 
•nccession,  one  of  which  is  generally  known  as 
Matthew's  Bible.  Its  real  editor,  however,  was  a 
certain  John  Rogers,  who  adopted  the  alia*  of 
Thomas  Matthew— perhaps,  as  Foxe  suggests,  to 

**IosIiaodtoraaord(|tiJii«t  the  dcjr  we  (ball  appear  before 
cur  Lord  Jann,  to  give  s  reokoning  o<  oar  doingi,  that  I  never 
altered  one  ayllablc  o(  Qod'a  wanragkinat  my  ooiuclenue,  nor 
would  tbls  d«)r,  U  all  that  la  in  the  earth,  whether  it  be 
puaanra,  honour,  or  riohea,  might  be  giTen  me.  — TUidale  in 
%tt»r  to  Fryth,  IfiSS  n>emaii^IV»<<<i'«>  p.  MW). 

t  A  ooDTenient  reprint  oC  Oorerdale'a  KUe  ot  US6  baa  within 
recent  jreara  been  iaaued  by  Bagater. 


hide  his  connexion  with  Tindale.  As  to  the  close- 
ness of  this  connexion  there  can  at  least  be  no 
doubt.  The  whole  of  the  NT  and  about  half  the 
OT  in  the  new  edition  are  Tindale's,  while  the 
remainder  is  Coverdale's.  Signs  are  not  wanting, 
however,  of  oriticaJ  editorship.  Thus  in  the  Psalter 
various  readings  are  introduced  in  the  margin,  and 
many  technical  terms  are  carefully  explained. 
Numerous  notes  have  also  been  added,  many  of 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  ardent  Protestantism, 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  prefatory  matter 

Erincipally  from  Olivetan's  French  Bible  (1636). 
ike  the  second  edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  the 
new  version  bears  to  be  '  set  forth  with  the  kinges 
most  gracyouB  lycSce,'  and  Cromwell,  instigated 
by  Cranmer,  further  obtained  Henry's  permiaaion; 
that  'the  same  may  be  sold  and  read  of  eveiy  person^ 
without  danger  of  any  act,  proclamation,  or  ordi- 
nance heretofore  granted  to  the  oontnuy.'  Hence 
it  came  about  that  'by  Cranmer's  petition,  by 
CrumweU's  influence,  and  by  Heme's  authority, 
without  any  formal  ecclesiastical  decision,  the 
book  was  given  to  the  English  people,  which  if 
the  foundation  of  the  text  of  our  present  Bible. 
From  Matthew's  Bible— Itself  a  combination  of 
the  labours  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale — all  lator 
revisions  have  been  successively  formed'  (West- 
cott,  History*,  p.  73).  Its  author  did  not,  however, 
escape  in  the  troublous  times  that  followed  on 
Mary's  accession.  Through  the  agency  of  Bonner 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Newgate,  and  on  Feb.  4th, 


History  ot  our  Kngli 
V.  Closely  allied  to  Matthew's  Bible  is  a  vemov 
bearing  the  name  of  Richard  Ta,y»n.ae,  whjch 
was  published  in  1539,  and  bore  to  be  *  newly- 
recognized  with  great  diligence  after  most  faythful 
exemplars.'  But  the  changes  introduced  are  not 
as  a  rule  of  any  great  importance,  though  in  the 
NT  there  are  occasional  fordble  renderings.  In 
Mt  21.  22,  for  example.  Dr.  Moulton  finds  in  all 
about  40  variations  from  Tindale,  of  which  one- 
tliird  are  retained  in  the  AV  (History,  p.  135). 
So  far  as  we  know,  Tavemer's  Bible  was  only 
once  reprinted,  in  1549  (Cotton's  Editions  of  tht 
Bible*,  p.  21). 

vL  We  have  seen  already  what  a  steady  friend 
of  Bible-translation  Cromwell  had  proved  oimself. 
He  was  to  render  it  yet  another  notable  service. 
Not  wholly  satisfied  with  any  version  that  had 
appeared,  lie  applied  to  Coverdale  early  in  1538  to 
undertake  a  wholly  new  revision,  using  Matthew's 
Bible  as  his  basis ;  *  and  as  it  was  determined  that 
the  printing  should  be  done  in  Paris,  Coverdtde, 
accompanied  by  one  Grafton,  at  once  repaired 
thitlier.  Before,  however,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  Inquiution  stopped  in,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  sheets  were  saved,  and 
the  presses  sent  over  to  England.  There  the  work 
was  soon  finished,  and  in  April  1539  the  Great 
Blble^  as  being  the  Bible  '  in  the  largest  volume,' 
was  issaed  from  the  press.  It  posKe^ed  a  title- 
page  of  elaborate  design,  in  which  Henry  was 
represented  as  handing  '  the  Word  of  God '  vo 
Cranmer  and  other  clergy  on  his  right  hand,  and 
to  Cromwell  and  various  lay-peers  on  his  left ; 
while  the  contente  are  described  as  'truly  trans- 
lated after  the  veryto  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke 
textes,  by  ye  dylygent  studye  of  dyuerse  excellent 
learned  men  expert  in  the  forsayde  tonges.'  'There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tnat  the  work  was 
principally  Coverdale's,  and  that  in  his  revision 
of  Matthew's  text  he  made  large  use  of  Munster'a 
Hebrew-Latin  version  in  the  UT,  and  of  the  Vul- 

•  ■  I  am  alwaya  willing  and  laadr,'  OoreMale  had  written  In 
the  Dedication  to  hie  Bible,  'to  do  my  beat  aa  well  in  on< 
traoalation  aa  In  another.' 
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gate  and  ErasmuB  in  the  NT.  From  the  Vallate 
more  especially  he  introdnced  a  number  of  various 
readings,  bilt  'certain  godly  annotations'  which 
he  promised  in  the  Prologue  to  explain  '  the  dark 
places  of  the  text '  never  appeared.  In  1540  a  new 
edition  was  called  for,  containing  a  long  Preface 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which  has  led  to  its  being 
known  as  Cranmer'g  Bible.  Five  other  editions 
followed  rapidly  within  the  next  eighteen  months.* 
From  their  size  and  cost  these  were  principally 
used  as  Church  Bibles,  and  it  must  have  been  a 
pleai^ng  sight  to  see  in  Old  St.  Paul's  or  in  the 
aisle  of  some  country  church  the  little  group 
round  the  Great  Bible,  from  which  some  one  more 
educated  than  the  rest  read  aloud. 

viL  The  people,  however,  were  soon  to  have  a 
Bible  of  their  own,  and  for  this  we  must  turn 
again  to  the  Continent.  The  accession  of  Mary 
had  giVen  a  new  turn  to  the  ever-varying  forttines 
of  our  Bible's  history.  Cranmer  nad  followed 
Bogers  to  the  stake,  and  the  public,  though  appar- 
ently not  the  private,  use  of  the  Scriptures  wad 
strictly  forbidden.  Foreseeing  what  was  coming,  a 
number  of  the  leading  Beformers  had  taken  refuge 
at  Geneva,  the  city  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  there, 
as  they  themselves  tell  us,  '  we  thought  we  could 
bestow  our  labours  and  study  in  nothing  which 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  comfortable 
to  His  Church,  than  in  the  translating  of  the 
Scriptures  into  our  native  tongue.'  The  immediate 
result  was  the  publication  in  1667  of  a  translation 
ol  the  NT  alone  by  one  of  their  number,  William 
Whittingham,  who,  in  his  Address  to  the  Beader, 
describes  bis  work  as  specially  intended  for  '  simple 
laml%'  And  it  was  doubtless  the  thought  of  the 
sa;ue  clasft  of  readers  that  led  to  the  numerous 
Annotations  of  all  hard  places,'  and  to  the  adop- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  an  English  translation  of 
the  convenient  but  often  misleading  division  inf^ 
verses,  t 

This  Testament  was,  howerer,  soon  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  publication  in  1560  of  a  translation 
ofr  the  whole  Bible,  due  in  the  main  to  the  com- 
bined labours  of  William  Whittingham,  Thomas 
Sampson,  and  Anthony  Gilby.  In  size  this  Gen- 
evan Bible  is  a  moderate  quarto,  and  it  is  often 
familiarly  known  as  the  Breeches  Bible  from  its 
rendering  of  On  3^  ('They  sewed  fig-tree  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  breeches').  The 
cost  of  its  production  was  met  by  '  such  as  were  of 
most  abilitv '  in  the  congregation  at  Geneva. 

Begarded  simply  as  a  translation,  the  version 
deserves  high  praise,  being  based  on  a  careful 
revision  of  the  Great  Bible  in  the  OT,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  Beza's  Latin  translation  and  Com- 
mentary, of  Tindale's  latest  edition  in  the  NT. 
The  changes  thus  introduced  were  as  a  rule  marked 
^'^Qiprovcments,  and  many  of  them  were  subse- 
quently adopted  in  the  AV.  The  new  version 
was  aJso  abundantly  supplied  with  marginal  notes 
principally  of  an  explanatory  character,  and  these, 
combined  with  the  convenient  size  in  which  it 
appeared,  did  much  to  account  for  the  popularity 
^_vrhich  for  long  it  enjoyed,^  passing  as  it  did  through 
illGO  editions,  60  of  them  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
IMh  alone,§  and  continuing  to  be  printed  for  some 
time  even  aitter  the  publication  of  the  AV  in  1611.11 

*  From  the  (act  tbat  several  of  these  edition!  were  printed 
by  Whitchurch,  the  Orent  Bible  ia  aomeUmee  known  u  ^Vhit- 
church'a. 

t  The  scheme  which  WhitUneham  sdopted  was  that  prepared 
by  R.  Stephanue  (or  the  4th  ecL  o(  his  Greeli  NT,  published  in 
16S1.  In  the  OT  the  divisioD  into  verse*  was  already  in  exJM- 
•nne  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

t  In  164S  an  edition  o(  the  AV  ItaeU  was  actually  brought  out 
with  the  Oenevan  notes,  evidently  (or  the  purpose  o(  oommend- 
inff  It  to  public  (avour. 

I  After  leST  a  revised  version  o(  the  NT  made  by  Laurence 
T9n>son  in  1S76  generally  took  the  plaoe  of  the  earlier  venion. 

I  The  Oenevan  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Scotland  in  an 
issue  generally  known  as  the  B<u»andi/tu  £iUs,  from  the  printafs 


viii.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  snccessors  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  could 
look  with  favour  on  a  translation  emanating  from 
the  school  of  Calvin,  and  containing  so  many 
*  prejudicial  notes.'  Accordingly,  in  1563-64  Arch- 
bishop Parker  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  revision 
of  Coverdale's  version  by  a  number  of  learned  men 
working  separately ;  and  in  1568  the  Bishopg' 
Bible,  so  called  from  the  number  of  bishops  en- 
gaged on  it,  was  completed,  and  a  copy  presented 
to  the  queen.  An  enort  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  that  it  alone  should  be  licensed  '  to 
draw  to  one  nniformity.'  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  this  licence  was  never  granted,  and,  allhough 
the  version  gained  a  considerable  circulation,  this 
was  due  rauier  to  the  support  accorded  to  it  by 
Convocation  than  to  its  own  merits.* 

The  truth  is  that  as  a  translation  it  was  marked 
by  the  ineouality  inevitable  to  a  work  which  had 
been  sorted  out  into  '  parcels '  amongst  a  number 
of  independent  workers.  In  the  OT  the  historical 
books  as  a  rule  followed  the  Great  Bible  very 
closely;  but  in  the  prophetical  hooks  greatw 
variation  was  indulged  in,  many  of  the  changes 
being  distinctly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Genevan  Bible.  The  Psalter  was  practically  a 
new  translation ;  and  on  this  account  failed  to 
maintain  its  ground  against  the  version  in  the 
Great  Bible,  already  endeared  by  constant  use. 
In  the  2nd  edition  of  1587  the  two  versions  were 
printed  side  by  side,  but  in  all  later  editions 
except  one  (1585)  the  old  Psalter  alone  appeared. 
In  the  NT,  on  this  other' hand,  more  particularly 
in  the  1572  edition,  the  bishops  introauced  many 
marked  improvements,  pointing  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  original  text,  though  their  renderings  were 
occasionally  marked  by  cumbrousness  and  a  love 
of  mouth-hlling  phrases.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  on  succeeding 
versions  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  veiy  great, 
and,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  failed  to 
oust  the  Genevan  Bible  from  its  place  as  the 
favourite  Bible  for  household  use.  The  authority 
of  the  latter  was  now,  however,  to  be  subjected  to 
a  fresh  challenge. 

iz.  Tlus  came  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
it  is  again  interesting  to  notice  that  the  new 
version,  like  the  Genevan  and  Tindale's,  was  pro- 
duced in  exile.  At  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  a  number  of  English  Romanists  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1582  there 
was  published  a  NT  'translated  faithfvlly  into 
English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to 
the  best  corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently 
conferred  with  the  Greeke  and  other  editions  in 
divers  languages.  ...  In  the  English  College  of 
Rhemes.'  The  translation  of  the  OT  had  been  pre- 
viously completed,  but  'for  lack  of  goodmeanes' 
its  publication  was  delayed  untU  1609-10,  when  it 
came  out  at  DouaL  The  whole  Bible  thus  issued 
is  generally  known  as  the  Rheims  and  Deuai 
Bible,  and  to  three  men,  William  Allen,  Gr^ry 
Martm,  and  Richard  Bristow,  the  credit  of  its 
production  principally-  belongs.  Prefixed  to  the 
Rhemish  NT  was  an  elaborate  Preface,  in  which 
the  translators  warned  readers  against  the  then 
existing  •  profane '  translations,  laid  the  odium  on 
Protestants  of  casting  '  the  holy  to  dogges  and 
pearles  to  hogges,'  and  claimed  for  themselves  to 
have  at  leastl^n  •  very  precise  and  religious  *  in 
following  their  c<^y,  'the  old  vulgar  approved 
Latin.'    The  new  version  was  thns,  like  the 

name  Thomas  Baasandyne  (see  SWory  <tf  O*  Ba-andyne  BiNt, 
by  W.  T.  Dobson,  1887) ;  and  so  firm  was  the  hoM  it  obtained  in 
the  country,  that  so  recently  as  towards  the  dose  of  tiie  18th 
cent,  a  Bible  at  the  Oenevan  translation  was  still  In  use  In  the 
church  of  Orall  in  Flfeshire.  .   .  .  ^  ^ 

*  It  passed  through  nineteen  cdittoos;  tha  last  bean  lb*  date 
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Wyclifite  yersiona,  only  a  secondary  translation, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  extreme 
literalness  at  which  the  translators  aimed  '  word 
for  word  and  point  for  point'  led  often  to  stilted 
and  even  unintelligible  renderings,  and  also  to  the 
introduction  of  many  Latinized  terms,  many  of 
which  were  afterwards  adopted  in  the  AV.  The 
charge  of  theological  bias  sometimes  bronght 
against  the  translators  with  regard  to  some  of 
these  terms  is  probably  without  foundation ;  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  notes,  which  are 
unmistakably  and  avowedly  of  a  polemical  char- 
acter. It  need  only  be  furtner  noted  that  in  later 
editions  the  Douai  version  has  been  largely  altered 
to  bring  it  more  into  conformity  with — 

X.  The  Authorized  Version. — To  the  history  of 
this  version  we  have  now  come,  and,  when  we 
think  of  the  influence  it  exerted  and  is  still  exert- 
ing, it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  its  origin 
should  have  been  of  such  an  incidental,  almost 
accidental,  character.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  king 
James  on  ascending  the  throne  of  England  was  to 
convene  a  Conference  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  in 
January  1604,  to  hear  and  determine  '  things  pre- 
tended to  be  amiss  in  the  Church,'  and  m  the 
course  of  the  second  day's  proceedings  Dr.  Key- 
nolds,  the  Puritan  leader,  threw  out  the  sugges- 
tion '  that  there  might  be  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  because  those  which  were  allowed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  Yin.  and  Edward  vi.  were 
corrupt  and  not  answerable  to  the  truth  of  the 
original.'  The  suggestion  commended  itself  to 
the  king,  who  had  at  one  time  begun  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  himself,  and  he  at  once  pro- 
posed that  the  new  translation  should  be  under- 
taken by '  the  best  learned  in  both  the  universities, 
after  them  to  !>€  reviewed  by  the  bishops  and  chief 
learned  of  the  Cliurch ;  from  them  to  be  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  lastly  to  be  ratified  by 
his  royal  authority ;  and  so  tliis  whole  Church  to 
be  bound  unto  it  and  none  other.'  He  further 
ordered  <  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be  added,' 
some  of  those  in  the  Genevan  Bible  having  recently 
attracted  his  attention  as  'very  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  and  savouring  too  mncu  of  dangerous 
and  traitorous  conceits.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  royal  favour 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  actual  work  of  translation, 
or  rather  revision,  was  not  commenced  until  1607, 
when  the  forty-seven  revisers  (it  bad  been  origin- 
ally intended  that  there  should  be  fifty-four)  were 
divided  into  six  companies,  of  which  two  sat  at 
Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cam- 
bridge. Each  company  was  to  busy  itself  in  the 
first  instance  with  the  separate  portion  assigned 
to  it,  but  provision  was  also  made  for  the  revision 
of  each  portion  by  the  other  five  companies,  and 
the  whole  version  thus  amended  was  then  to  be 
submitted  to  a  select  committee  representative  of 
all  the  companies  for  the  harmonizing  of  details 
and  final  preparation  for  the  press.  How  far  these 
arrangements  were  rigidly  adhered  to  we  cannot 
now  determine,  for  'never,'  says  Dr.  Scrivener, 
who  is  our  principad  authority  on  all  that  concerns 
this  version,  '  was  a  great  enterprise  like  the  pro- 
duction of  our  Authorized  Version  carried  out 
-'iiith  less  knowledge  handed  down  to  posterity 
of  *^he  labourers,  their  method  and  order  of  work- 
ing '  {The  Awthorized  Edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
p.  9).  We  know,  however,  that  in  two  years 
and  nine  months  the  whole  work  of  revision  was 
carried  through,  and  in  1611  the  new  version  was 
published.  Its  full  title  ran  as  follows : — '  The 
Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and 
theNsw!  Newly  "rrandated  out  of  the  Originall 
tongues:  with  the  former  Translations  diligently 
compared  and  reuised  by  his  Maiesties  Speciall 
Comandement.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches. 


Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer 
to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestic.  Anno 
Dom.  1611.'*  After  the  title-page  came  the  ful- 
some Dedication  to  king  James,  and  a  most  in- 
teresting Preface,  generally  understood  to  be  the 
work  of  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  which  the  main  principles  that  had 
guided  the  translators  were  set  forth,  t 

We  cannot  now  attempt  to  detail  these,  or  to 
examine  the  leading  internal  characteristics  of  the 
new  version  ;  but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  that  had  been 
laid  down  for  their  ^idance,  what  the  translators 
aimed  at  was  a  revision  rather  than  a  new  transla- 
tion. The  basis  of  their  work  was  the  Bishops' 
Bible;  but  the  versions  of  Tindale,  Matthew, 
Coverdale,  Whitchurch  (that  is,  the  Great  Bible), 
and  Geneva  were  used  whenever  they  were  found 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  original,  so  as 
to  make,  in  the  translators'  own  words,  'out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly 
to  be  excepted  against.'  No  marginal  notes  were 
nermitted,  'but  only  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot,  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  text,' — an  exception  which  was  some- 
what liberally  interpreted  ;t  and  'such  quotations 
of  places'  were  '  set  down  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. '§  A  new  set 
of  headings  of  chapters  and  columns  was  also  sub- 
stituted for  those  that  had  existed  in  the  Genevan, 
and  in  the  Great  and  Bishops'  Bibles ;  but  the 
dates  (mostly  from  Ussher)  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  most  modem  editions  were  first  inserted 
in  1701. 

The  immediate  reception  of  the  new  version  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  oeen  altogether  epf^ouraging 
to  its  promoters,  for  though  there  was  little  accit  e 
opposition  extended  to  it,  and  it  speedily  super- 
seded the  Bishops'  Bible  as  the  official  version,  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  century  that  it 
ousted  the  Genevan  Bible  from  the  place  of  popu- 
lar favour.ll  That  it  deserved  the  place  which  it 
then  attained  does  not. admit  of  a  moment's  dis- 
pute ;  and  none  have  shown  themselves  more 
ready  to  admit  its  merits  than  those  who  in  1870 
were  appointed  to  revise  it.  '  We,'  so  they  tell  us, 
'  have  had  to  study  this  great  Version  carefully 
and  minutely,  line  by  line;  and  the  longer  we 
have  been  engaged  upon  it  the  more  we  have 
learned  to  admire  its  simplicity,  its  dignity,  its 
power,  its  happy  turns  of  expression,  its  general 
accuracy,  and,  we  must  not  fail  to  add,  the  music 
of  its  cadences,  and  the  felicities  of  its  rhythm ' 
(Pre/,  to  RVo/NT,  1881). 

At  the  same  time,  great  as  the  excellences  of 
the  AV  undoubtedly  are,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
contend  that  it  is  not  capable  of  improvement,  or 
that  the  work  of  constant  revision  out  of  which  it 
has  been  evolved  cannot  be  applied  to  »  in  it: 
turn.  And  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we 
still  know  as  king  James's  version  has  been  sub- 
jected throughout  the  coufse  of  its  long  history  to 
a  larger  amount  of  revision  than  many  of"^  its 

*  A  osetol  reprint  of  this  origliial  cditUm  ms  lamed  from  the 
Oil  ord  Frees  in  18SS. 

t  It  has  been  reprinted  in  aeparste  form  by  the  S.P.O.K. 

t  In  the  original  edition  of  the  AV,  exclualng  the  Apocrj-pha, 
over  7000  brief  marginal  note*  were  inserted,  a  number  that  has 
since  been  largely  increaaed. 

I  The  original  0000  referenoee  have,  in  some  modem  editions, 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  00,000. 

I  From  the  words '  Appointed  to  be  read  In  Churdie* '  on  the 
tltl«-page,  it  hassomeUme*  been  thought  that  the  use  of  the 
new  version  was  at  onoe  formally  enjoined  by  the  king,  and  that 
from  this  it  derived  its  name  of  AvtUmriied.  But '  no  evidence 


baa  yet  been  produced  to  show  that  the  version  was  ever 

ilioi'        *•    ■         •  - 

 ing'  (Westooti,  HiHor^,  p. 

venlOD  atmply  because  It 


publfoiy  sanctioned  by  Convocation  or  by  Parliament,  or  by  the 
Privy  Ooundl,  or  by  the  Ung'  (Westoott,  BUtor^,  —  " 
becuue  the  '  • 


'authortud' 
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readers  are  aware  of.  For  not  merely  have  the 
typographical  and  other  imperfections  inevitable 
in  BO  largo  an  nndertaking  been  corrected,  but  a 
large  number  of  deliberate  clianges  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  text,  '  introduced 
silently  and  vdthout  authority  by  men  vrbose  very 
names  are  often  unknown.'  *  ^d,  in  addition  to 
this  unofficial  and  irresponsible  work  of  revision, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  more  ambitious 
proposals  for  amending  the  new  version.  Thus, 
in  1645,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  preaching  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  urged  them  'to  think  of  a 
review  and  survey  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,' 
and  pleaded  for  '  on  exact,  vigorons,  and  lively 
translation.'  And  a  few  years  later  (1663)  the 
Long  Parliament  actually  made  an  order  that  a 
Bill  should  be  brought  in  for  a  new  translation. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  this_  and  similar 
schemes  which  were  proposed  from  time  to  time  :t 
and  it  was  left  to  the  Southern  Convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  take  the  initial  steps 
for  providing  ns  with  what  is  now  known  as 
par  exeeUenee — 

xi.  The  ReTlsed  Yenion.— The  fact  that  it  took 
its  rise  in  Convocation  marks  off  the  BY  from  all 
other  English  versions,  f  Tindale's  Testament  and 
Coverdale's  Bible  were  the  work  of  individuals ; 
the  Great  Bible  and  the  Bishops'  were  Episcopal 
in  their  onma ;  the  Genevan  and  the  Rhemis  and 
Douiu  Bibles  were  due  to  two  bonds  of  exiles, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  respectively ;  bnt 
the  idea  of  the  RV  was  matured  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  Of  England,  and  carried 
through  wiUi  the  assistance  of  members  of  other 
Churcne8.$  i 

Over  the  etops  leading  up  to  the  final  decision 
we  cannot  linger.   Enough  that  in  May  1870  the 
,       jmc^-ef  a  committee  appointed  in  the  preceding 
Febrnaiy  was  adopted,  to  the  effect  'that  Con- 
vocation should  nominate  a  body  of  its  own  mem- 
bers to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall 
f         be  at  liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any 
eminent  for  scholarship  to  whatever  nation  or 
religious  body  they  belong';  and  that  shortly 
afterwards,  in  terms  of  this  resolution,  two  Com- 
panies for  the  revision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments respectively  were  appointed.    Eight  rules 
were  laid  down  for  the  Revisers'  guidance,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  to  the  following 
effect: — the  {iterations  to  be  as  few  as  possible 
consistently  with  faithfulness  to  the  original,  and 
to  be  made  in  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and 
earlier  ^glish  ventions;  each  Company  to  go 
twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once  pro- 
visionally, the  second  time  finally;  the  'Text 
.  adopted  to  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is 
\fl«cidedly  preponderating ;  and  no  changes  in  the 
Vext  to  be  retained  on  the  second  final  revision, 
<tless  approved  by  two-thirds  of  those  present. 
)t jyjlt^be  seen  that  every  precaution  was  thus 
'f^-^^^iSa  \a  ensure  that  bo  unnecessary  changes 
should  be  introduced  into  a^version  already  hal- 
lowed by  so  many  and  so  varied  associations; 
and  probably  the  charge  that  is  most  frequently 
^  ^brought  against  the  Revisers  is  that  they  were  too 
I    ^apt  to  lose  sight  of  this.   At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  them  to  keep  in  view  the  varied  causes 

*  Scrtvener,  TAt  ^utAorizird  £d<Ui>n,  p.  S.  These chanffwnujr 
also  be  conveniently  studied  in  Th*  CamMilgt  Paragraph  Bible, 
edited  by  Scrivener,  1873. 

t  See  Plumptra,  art.  'Version  (Authorlnd)'  la  Smith's  DB 
iiL  1678  ff. 

{  The  bistory  of  the  BV  still  remains  to  be  written,  but 
amongst  recent  vorks  which  helped  to  prepars  the  way  (or  it 
may  mentioned  Trench,  OntKt  AVv  iM  HT in  connexion 
vrith  tame  recent  propoiat*  far  iU  revision*,  1869 ;  Ellicott, 
Cmisideratione  on  the  Revieion  qf  the  English  Vernon  qf  the 
XT,  1870 ;  Ughtfoot,  On  a  Freeh  iZevWon  th*  Snglith  Sr\ 
1891  ;  the  Revisions  ot  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  o(  seveisl 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Five  01erg)-men,  the  first  part  <tt 
whiuh  appeared  in  1867;  and  OsanAUord'sitsmMdirriUga.  > 


that  made  many  changes  inevitable.  Thus,  in 
the  matter  of  text  alone,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  text  underlying  the  revised  NT  of  1881 
differed  from  that  of  1611  in  no  less  than  5788 
readings  ;*  while  other  variations  were  necessitated 
by  obvious  misunderstandings  of  the  original,  by 
the  removal  of  archaisms,  and  by  previous  incon- 
sbtencies  in  the  rendering  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases.  Numerous,  however,  as  the  differences 
oetween  the  Reinsed  and  Authorized  versions  thus 
came  to  be,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  in  no 
particular  have  they  seriously  afi'ected  any  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  though  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances these  doctrines  are  now  presented  in  a 
fuller  and  more  convincing  light.t 

The  revision  of  the  NT  occupied  about  ten  years 
and  a  half,  and  the  result  was  published  on  May 
17th,  1881.  Four  years  later  the  Revised  OT  was 
ready,  and  thus  on  May  19th,  1885,  the  English 
reader  had  the  whole  Bible  in  his  hands,  '  l^ing 
the  version  set  forth  A.D.  1611  compared  with  the 
most  ancient  authorities  and  revised.'  Each  Testa, 
ment  was  furnished  with  a  Preface  detailing  the 
principles  on  which  the  work  had  been  carried 
through,  and  with  an  Appendix  in  which  the 
American  Companies,  who  hod  been  associated  in 
the  work,  placed  on  record  certain  points  of  trans- 
lation in  which  tliey  differed  from  the  English 
Companies.  A  revised  translation  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  various  committees  of  the  Revisers  waa 
published  in  1895.  And  in  1898  the  work  of  re- 
vision was  completed  b;^  the  issue  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  Revised  Bible  with  a  carefully  emended  set 
of  marginal  references. 

LrrBUTOU.— The  principal  works  dealins  with  tlw  sspiita 
Versions  tiwe  already  Iwen  referred  lo  In  the  i>reoedlnK  nges. 
For  the  veraiona  as  a  whole,  Eadie,  Th*  SngliA  BM* :  at> 
Bxttmal  and  Oritieal  Bitorv  tJ  the  varioui  Snj/liA  IVansto- 
tion$  "f  Seriptw,  t  roll.  1870^1*  the  moat  complete  aooount; 
but  much  that  1«  T«r7  Taluable,  espaoialljr  with  relation  to  tb* 
internal  history  of  too  text,  will  M  found  In  the  weil-known 
Bittari*!  ot  Westoott  and  Uoulton.  Of  •  mon  popular  diar- 
acter  are  Btoughton,  Our  Bnglith  BibU:  its  IVniwa«MU  and 
TrantUUort  (no  date) :  Pottison,  Th*  BitUnv  of  th*  BngUfh 
BibUfUtH;  and  Th*  Bngti*h  BOO*:  a  Scetdk  of  its  Hittory, 
1886,  by  the  present  wiitar,  from  which  the  foregoing  aooount 
with  Tarious  oorrecUons  and  additions  has  been  prlndpaUy 
drawn.  In  Kenyon,  Our  KhU  and  th*  Ancient  MoMiueript*, 
1896,  the  lilstory  of  the  text  underlying  our  various  versions  is 
clearly  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  readers  o(  the 
Bible  in  Ene^Ub;  and  in  TAs  Bvobittan  th*  Englith  Bible, 
1801,  by  BTw.  Hoars,  the  successive  versions  are  interestingly 
descrilMd  in  connexion  with  their  general  historical  setting. 

Other  works  oonnected  with  the  subleot  which  may  lie  ooa- 
snlted  with  advantage  are,  Lewis,  Bietory  of  th»  BngliA 
TranOatione  of  the  Bible,  1818,  and  Anderson,  The  AnnaU  of 
the  BngUeh  BMe,  i  vols.  1846,  1  voL  revised  ed.  1862,  both  ol 
whioli,  however,  require  to  Iw  oarefolly  verified  in  the  light  ot 
latorknowledge ;  Dore.  Old  BOte**,  1888 ;  Edgar,  Th*  Bible* 
afBngland,  1889;  Uombert,  Bnglith  Vertioni  of  th*  BibI*  (no 
date) :  and  the  historical  aooount  prefixed  to  Bagstoi's  laus  ot 
Th*  Bnglith  Hexapla  (no  date). 

The  principal  autlionbr  (or  the  AT,  as  has  l)een  noted  alwva, 
is  Sorirener,  Th*  Authmiied  Edition  of  tk*  BngUA  BOi* 
(1611),  1884  -.while  to  the  books  already  mentioned  as  dealing 
with  the  RV  there  may  lie  added  Newth,  Leeturet  on  BUM 
Bevieion,  1881  (with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Prolognes  and 
Prefaces  to  the  various  versions) ;  Kennedy,  Bin  Leeturet  on 
the  RV  of  the  ST,  1882 ;  Humphry,  Commentary  or:  the  B  V  of 
the  NT;  Westcott,  Sam*  Leteont  of  the  RV  of  th*  NT,  1897; 
and  Ellicott,  Addreteet  ontht  RV,  1901.  Reference  may  aim 
be  made  to  BMical  Revieion,  iU  Nteettily  and  Pwfott,  1879, 
the  ICnglish  republication  of  a  series  o(  Essays  by  membets 
of  the  American  Revision  Committee ;  and  to  the  DoemaUary 
Bietory  of  the  American  Committee  on  Reaieion,  1886,  pre- 
pared originally  by  order  of  that  oommittee  (or  the  use  of  its 
members.  For  a  viitorous  but  sometimes  misli-artlng  oiitioism 
of  the  KV  sea  Borgon,  The  Bevition  Bevited,  1883. 

G.  MlLUOAN. 

'See  Kenyon,  Our  BM*  and  th*  Ancient  Manuiarii*!, 
p.  289 ;  and  compare  Bishop  Westcotf  s  wdghty  words,  *  What- 
ever may  be  the  meriu  ol  the  re\-ised  version,  it  can  be  said 
oonfldently  that  In  no  parallel  case  have  the  readings  ot  the 
original  text  to  be  translated  been  discussed  and  determined 
with  equal  care,  thoroughness  and  candour' (Hiifsry^  P-  ^ 

""t^ ' The  Doctrinal  Slgniflcanoe ot  the  RT,  three actlolas la 
rjks  SajNHttofy  Titn**,  vfl.  RT,  46S,  vUL  ITL 
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VERSIONS  (Georgian,  Gothic,  Slavonic).— 
A.  The  Geoi^an  Tenion.  —  This  version  is 
•scribed  to  the  6th  or  6th  cent.,  and,  according  to 
Armenian  tradition,  was  the  work  of  Mesrop,  who 
also  invented  the  Georgian  alphabet.  There  are 
two  characters  in  use  —  one  for  sacred  writings 
called  Kuzuri,  and  another,  called  MkednUi,  for 
civil  purposes.  Bjr  far  the  fullest  account  of  this 
Version  is  found  in  Tsagareli's  Information  about 
the  Monuments  of  Georgian  Literature  (in  Russian), 
from  which  many  of  the  facts  which  follow  have 
been  taken.  The  earliest  period  of  literary 
activitjr  lasted  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cent, 
and  to  it  belong  a  papyrus  Psalter  assigned  to  the 
7th  or  8th  cent.,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  in 
the  work  just  mentioned,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
and  a  Psalter  dated  a  century  later.  Both  these 
are  in  the  monastery  on  Mount  SinaL  The  next 
period,  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  cent.,  Tsagareli 
calls  the  classical  period.  To  this  belong  the 
oldest  dated  copy  of  the  Gospels,  assigned  to  A.D. 
936,  a  MS— dated  974— of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  earliest  MS  of 
the  whole  Uible  (now  in  part  mutUated  in  the 
Pentateuch),  dated  978,  in  two  volumes.  This  last 
MS  is  preserved  in  the  Iberian  Monastery  on 
Mount  Athos.  To  the  same  period  belongs  an 
important  MS  of  the  Prophets  at  Jerusalem, 
assigned  to  the  11th  cent.  In  this  the  Minor 
Prophets  precede  the  Major,  in  the  Athos  MS 
the  order  is  reversed.  The  chief  centres  of  literary 
activity  were  the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  the 
monasteries  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Sabbaa 
near  Jerusalem,  and  Mount  Athoa,  each  centre 
having  a  characteristic  style  of  writing.  The 
names  of  many  of  the  scribes  are  preserved  in 
the  MSS.  A  chronological  list  of  the  MSS  near 
Jerusalem  and  on  Mount  Sinai  is  given  by  Tsagareli 
in  an  appendix.  This  includes  five  Psalters,  three 
MSS  of  other  parts  of  the  OT,  fourteen  of  the  whole 
or  parts  of  the  Gospels,  eleven  of  the  Apostol,  and 
two  of  other  parts  of  the  NT. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the 
Version  is  derived  mainly  froin  the  edition  pub- 
lished at  Moscow  in  1743.  This  was  used  by  F.  C. 
Alter  for  the  material  he  supplied  to  Holmes  and 
Parsons  for  their  edition  of  the  LXX,  and  in  his 
little  monograph  Ueber  Georgianiache  Litteratur  he 

g'  ves  a  number  of  select  readings  throughout  the 
ible.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  value 
of  the  Moscow  edition  of  the  Georgian  Bible  be- 
cause of  a  suggested  corruption  from  the  Slavonic. 
In  regard  to  this  point  the  Preface  tells  us  that 
the  edition  was  made  for  Archel,  who,  finding  no 
complete  Bible  in  Georgia,  translated  the  gaps 
according  to  his  powers,  using  the  Slavonic  for 
this  purpose.  We  find  passages  (e.g.  Ca  2')  where 
misreading  of  the  Slavonic  has  led  to  a  mistaken 
rendering.  When  we  go  behind  the  edition  to  the 
MSS  we  find  variations  of  text,  as  in  the  Athos 
and  Jerusalem  MSS  of  the  Prophets  ;  so  a^in  the 
Moscow  edition  difiiers  from  the  Athos  MS  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  In  this  as  in  the  other  Versions 
there  seem  to  have  been  revisions  and  additions. 
Thus  Tsagareli  (^e.  59)  mentions  two  difierent 
translators,  and  adds,  '  looking  at  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Georgian  NT  and  OT,  we  see  there  were 
several  redactions  of  the  Georgian  Bible.'  Mr. 
Conybeare  also  refers  to  the  statement  of  Georgian 
writers,  that '  before  the  tenth  century  a  revision 
was  made  of  their  version.'  Of  the  Gospels,  Mr. 
Conybeare  *  from  his  own  collations  testifies  that 
'the  printed  text  fairly  represents  the  MSS,' 
though  he  adds  that  'the  most  ancient  MSS  of 
the  Version  must  be  collated  and  a  critical  text  of 
it  prepared  before  it  can  be  quite  reliably  used  as 
an  early  witness  to  the  Greek  text  in  regud  to  aay 
*  ScriveiMr's  introduction,  U.  p.  U7.  ^ 


particular  points.'  Both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT 
the  Version  was  made  from  the  Greek. 

LmuTDBa.— Bealdes  the  brief  Dotioes  in  Oregory**  ProU- 
gamena,  p.  922,  and  NesUe's  Urtext,  reterenca  nay  be  made 
to  F.  O.  Alter,  Ueber  Omroianitdu  Litteratur,  Wien,  1798,  to 
TagtnU't  book  already  deacribed,  and  to  Mr.  Oraybaiin's 
account  In  Sorivener's  Introduction,  11. 166. 

B.  The  Gothic  Version. — L  Origin  of  the 
Version.  —  The  beginnings  of  this  Version  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Ulfllas,  and  our 
knowledge  of  him  comes  mainly  from  Philostor- 
gins,  who  was  a  contemporary  and  a  native  of 
the  district  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  Ulfilas' 
parents  had  been  carried  away  near  the  end  of 
the  3rd  cent,  during  an  invasion  of  Goths  who 
came  from  Dacia.  In  Dacia,  Ulfilas  was  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  probably  some  time  between 
A.D.  310  and  A.d.  313 ;  thirty  years  later,  in  340 
or  341,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  either  at  Con- 
stantinople or,  as  Kauffmann  asserts,  at  Antioch. 
After  remaining  in  Dacia  as  bishop  for  some  seven 
years,  he  was  driven  oat  by  persecution  to  Moesia, 
and  to  the  period  of  his  stay  there  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Gothic  is  ascribed.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Version  therefore  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  and,  if  it  was 
all  the  work  of  Ulfilas,  was  completed  before  the 
year  381,  in  which  year  or  (according  to  Jostes)  in 
383  he  died. 

This  is  one  of  several  Versions  for  which  an 
alphabet  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
translator.  Before  this  time  the  Goths,  like  the 
other  Teutonic  families,  seem  to  have  need  runes, 
and  some  of  these  older  characters  are  kept 
in  the  alphabet  ascribed  to  Ulfilas.  Lnft  in  his 
Studien  ear  den  altesten  Germanisehen  Alfabeten 
(quoted  by  Nestle),  traces  18  of  the  letters  used 
by  Ulfilas  to  a  Greek  source,  9  to  the  Latin.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  many  words  were  also  car- 
ried over  into  Gothio  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages.*  The  number  of  foreign  words 
found  in  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to 
OS  is  put  by  Nestle  at  116. 

It  will  be  natural  to  ask  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  Version  made  by  Ulfilas.  The  authority 
already  quoted,  Philostorgius,  says  that  Ulfilas 
translated  'all  the  books  of  the  Scripture  with 
the  exception  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  which  he 
omitted  because  they  are  a  mere  narrative  of 
militaiy  exploits,  and  the  Giothio  tribes  were 
especially  fond  of  war.'  This  statement  is  en- 
titled to  serious  consideration  as  that  of  a  con- 
temporary, and  we  must  infer  from  it  that  at  any 
rate  by  a.D.  400,  or  soon  afterwards,  there  was  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic,  complete  save 
for  the  books  named.  On  the  other  hand.  Nestle 
argues  from  Jerome's  language  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Snnnias  and  Fretella,  that  at  the  date  of 
the  letter,  some  60  years  after  Ulfilas'  translation 
was  made,  these  two  Gothic  students  were  occupied 
with  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  into  Gothic,  as  if 
one  did  not  exist  Jerome's  words  may,  however, 
be  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
working  at  a  translation  already  made  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  Hebraica  veritai.  Another  statement, 
made  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  9th  cent., 
is  not  stttficient  to  prove  that  UlHlas  vfoa  aided  by 
others,  for  it  is  vague,  and  the  authority  on  which  it 
rests  is  unnamed.  '  The  Goths,'  he  says  {de  Bebuf 
Eecl.  7),  'had  one  language ;  and,  as  histories  testify, 
they  translated  the  sawed  books  into  their  lan- 
guage .  .  .  and  of  these  some  monuments  are  still 
preserved.'  An  argument  of  a  different  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Sievers  {Ene]fe.  Brit.*  «.«.  'Goths'), 

•  The  word  'heatban,'  as  dtooaiMd  In  Marraj't  BnaliA  iHo- 
Uonary,  give*  an  intereetinK  illnstiatioii.  It  la  traced  there  on 
the  baaia  ot  inTesUgatiou  by  Bugge  through  the  Gothio  to  the 
Annenian. 
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who  says  that  *  certain  difierences  in  language  and 
manner  of  translation  make  it  doubtful  even 
whether  the  fra^ents  of  the  OT  can  be  traced 
to  the  same  origm  as  those  of  the  New,'* 

IL  Tek  Manuscripts.  —  The  history  of  the 
Version  breaks  off  abruptly,  for  we  know  nothing 
more  of  it  than  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  MS» 
— remains  which,  scanty  as  they  are,  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  and  vaJae  to  the  philo- 
logist, because  tJiey  are  '  by  several  centuries  the 
oldest  specimen  of  Teutonic  speech.'  How  far  they 
underwent  any  changed  during  the  century  and  a 
half,  or  rather  more,  which  utervened  between 
the  date  of  Ulfilas  and  that  to  wliich  they  are 
assigned,  we  cannot  say.  They  all  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy 
which  began  with  Theodorio  (493-5^),  and  are  all 
assigned  to  N.  Italy. 

The  following  t  is  a  list  of  the  MSS  of  the 
Bible  in  this  Version  ^— 

L  Codtx  ATgmttut.—lbia  IIS  ia  the  moat  important  It  U 
uaigned  to  the  6th  or  early  etb  cent.,  and  i«  now  at 
Upeala  In  Smden.  It  is  written  in  uncial,  the  letters 
being  of  gold  or  rilver,  on  purple  vellum.  The  HS  now 
oontaina,  on  1S7  leavea,  larae  fragment*  of  Matthew,  John, 
Luke^Hark  In  that  (the  Weetem)  order,  beginning  with 

L  C^dctz  Coralintu.— This  and  the  following  tragmenta  are  all 
palimpsest.    It  Is  bilingual  (Ooth.  Lat.),  and  is  now  at 
WolfenbutteL  The  upper  writing  consists  of  works  of 
Isidore  of  Seville.   The  US  is  that  usually  referred  to  as 
P.  Q.  of  the  Ocspela,  and  m»  of  the  Old  Latin  (Epistles). 
It  was  discoverra  by  Knittel,  and  edited  by  him  m  1762. 
It  contains  on  four  leaves  about  42  verses  from  Ro  11-16. 
It  has  been  regarded  (so  Bernhardt)  as  corrected  from  the 
Latin  in  soma  places,  ».g.  W'  >,  and  in  places  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  first  fragment  at  Ililan,  even  in  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. 
IL  (wdteei  A.mbngiani.—Tb»  following  are  now  In  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan.  These  fragments,  all  in  MSS 
which  came  from  Bobbio,  and  originafly  belonged  to  two 
Gothic  MSS,  were  discovered  by  Mai  in  1B17.  Other  frag- 
ments of  the  same  MSS  have  been  discovered  at  Turin 
and  In  the  yatican.   Mai  ascribes  the  writing  in  part  to 
the  early  6th,  In  part  to  the  6th,  century  :— 
(1)  (S.  $6)  is  a  MS  containing  Gregory  the  Oreaf s  Oommen- 
tanr  on  Eiektel.  Of  this  102  leaves  (1  of  which  Is  illegible 
and  6  blank)  belong  to  a  Gothic  MS  (in  which  a  note 
at  2  Co  4i<  aays,  liS«r  tamcti  Columbmi  At  (oMo)  con- 
taining fragments  of  Bom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Epb.,  OaL,  Phil., 
Col.,  1  and  2  Thess.,  1  and  2  Urn.,  Titus,  and  Philem.,  in 
that  order,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar. 
(S)  (S.  46)  is  said  to  be  written  in  an  older  character  Uian 
(11  and  contains  on  78  leaves  2  Oot.,  and  fragments  of 
i  Oot.,  GaL,  Eph.,  PbiL,  OoL,  1  and  t  Tbesa.,  S  Tim., 
and  Titus. 

(5)  (I.  61  tup.)  contains  t  on  S  leave*  Ut  25>8-26>,  and  260- 
27». 

(4)  (G.  82)  contains  OD  S  leave*  fragment*  of  Una  and 

Nehemiah.f 

(6)  (0. 14)  contain*  on  S  leave*  fragment*  of  A  oommentaiy 
on  St.  John. 

I.  Coiex  Yatimmu  (MS  6760)  contains  on  t  leave*  fragment* 
of  the  same  Commentary  on  St.  John  •*  the  6th  Milan 

fragment. 

b.  Codex  TViurinsnsif  consists  of  4  leave*  belonging  to  the 
*ame  MS  as  the  fint  Milan  bragment,  found  in  IJie  binding 
of  a  MS  at  Turin.)  These  leaves  contain  Gal  6i*-i8  Col 

21S'90  4U-18, 

8.  Codtx  Vindotonsnsis.— This  MS,  ascribed  to  the  0th  cent., 
came  from  Salzburg  (MS  140,  ollm  71),  and  contains,  under 
runes,  fn^ment*  of  Gn  6,  and,  on  the  margin,  two  half- 
verse*  of  Ps  62>.  *. 

In  these  MSS  we  have  preserved  to  us  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  OT  :  —  Gn  *• Ps 
62»- » T  Neh  S^^  6>M*-         and  fragments  more 

*  See  also  Wright,  Primer,  etoi  p.  144 :  'The  fragment*  of 
the  Mew  Tettament  all  point  to  on*  and  the  *ame  translator, 
but  the  two  small  fragment*  of  the  Books  of  KzraandNehemlah 
differ  so  mnch  In  atj-le  from  thoae  of  the  New  Testament  that 
scholar*  now  regard  them  a*  being  tb*  work  of  a  later  trans- 
lator.' 

t  Tbl*  information  I*  largely  taken  tram  Stamm-Heyne's 
UyilM  (ed.  9X  Paderbom,  18M.  The  figures  enclosed  in 
bracket*  give  th*  pre**  m*A  of  tha  MS  in  tn*  libtuy  to  which 
It  belong*. 

1  See  Berger,  Btitatr*  da  la  Vvlgatt,  p.  68. 
i  KautTmann  (Z.  /.  d.  FhOoL,  ISBQ)  nqn  th*  nippa**d  tng- 
mmtof  Ear  2UMSU  really  Neh  7U«. 
I  See  Qtrvumia,  xliL  Zn  IL 
^  See  note  I,  above. 


or  less  extensive  of  all  the  books  *  of  the  NT  ex- 
cept the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse 
of  which  we  have  nothing  in  this  Version. 

iiL  CHARAcrrEB  of  the  Text.— The  next  point 
to  determine  in  regard  to  the  Version  ia  the  char- 
acter of  the  text  preserved  in  it. 

For  the  OT  the  amount  preserved  is  very  scanty 
indeed,  but  the  fragments  consist  largely  of  names 
(as  in  the  lists  from  Nehemiah),  or  numbers  (as  in 
the  Genesis  passages),  and  therefore  the  nature  of 
the  materiab  is  some  slight  compensation  for  the 
deficiency  in  quantity. 

The  most  careful  examination  of  the  Version  in  its 
relation  to  the  text  from  which  it  was  translated  is 
in  an  article  by  KaufTmann.t  who  points  out  the  veiy 
close  agreement  with  Lucian's  recension  of  the  LXa 
text.  Thus  in  Neh  7"'"  (to  take  two  instances 
only)  the  Gothic  Version  agrees  with  two  MSS 
(HP  93,  108)  of  this  recension  in  the  names  'Atro-o/i, 
"Bt/Mii,  and  this  form  is  found  in  no  other  MSS  of 
the  LXX.  The  same  close  relationship  of  the 
Gothic  and  Lucian  meets  ns  in  the  Genesis  frag- 
ments, where  we  find  agreement  between  the 
numerals  of  the  Gothic  Version  and  those  found 
in  HP  44,  another  MS  of  the  Lucian  recension. 
But  there  are  differences  as  well  as  resemblances, 
and  Kauffmann  collects  instances  in  which  the 
Gothic  departs  from  Lucian  and  agrees  with  the 
B-text  of  the  LXX.  The  Gothic  does  not  preserve 
'  the  original  Lucianic  text,  but  one  derived  from 
it,'  or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  it  preserves 
one  of  the  strains  incorporated  in  the  Lnc.  text. 

In  regard  to  the  NT,  Kaufftaiann,  in  a  later  series 
of  articles  in  the  periodical  quoted  below,  entitled 
*  Beitriige  zur  Quellenkritik  der  Gottischen  Bibel- 
iibersetzung,'  examines  the  Version  in  regard  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  drawn.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  (ib.  xxxi.  180)  that  <  the  Goth,  to  whom 
we  owe  Matthew,  used  the  Greek  text  current  in  the 
diocese  of  Constantinople,'  and  that  for  St.  John 
there  is  evidence  of  '  no  other  recension  than  that 
demonstrated  for  St.  Matthew.'  AVhether  the 
Version  was  made  from  MSS  obtained  in  Moesia,  or 
from  MSS  brought  by  Ulfilas'  parents  from  Cappa- 
docia,  we  should  expect,  apnori,  that  this  would 
be  the  type  of  text  used.  Westcott  and  Hort  (Xeto 
Testament,  L  p.  168)  thus  sum  up  the  po.«ition :  '  The 
Gothic  has  very  much  the  same  combination  as 
the  Italian  revision  of  the  Old  Latin,  being  largely 
Syrian  and  largely  Western,  with  a  small  admix- 
ture of  non-Western  readings.'  A  few  instances 
of  the  readings  of  this  Version  in  noteworthy 
passages  from  Uie  first  ten  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
may  be  given: — Lk  l"  tCKorfiuUrii  ai  hr  yvrcu^lri 
2"  tiSoKlas ;  4"  liaaaSai  r.  a.  7i)P  KopSlati ;  4**  FoXi- 
\alas }  6'  StvrtpoTpiSmf  ;  6*  TtBtiu\lwTO,  K.r.X. ;  8* 
VaSofiriiiCn  ;  9"  d7anp-it ;  9"  in  koX  'HXlat  ivoirfr* ; 
9"  Kol  cXwtw  o6k  ctSwre,  k.t.X.  ;  10*  iBSoniiKonra.  In 
all  these  passages  save  2>*  and  4**  it  supports  a 
reading  rejecteaby  Westcott  and  Hort.  On  tha 
other  hand,  in  Mk  1>,  Mt  7"  II"  27*  it  has  read- 
ings  accepted  by  the  same  editors. 

In  these  and  many  other  passages  the  Version 
will  be  seen  to  have  a  dose  relation  to  the  Latin. 
Various  explanations  of  this  resemblance  are 
possible.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gothic 
has  been  influenced  by  the  Latin  between  the 
date  at  which  the  Version  was  made  and  the  date 
of  the  MSS  of  it  which  survive.  Besides  the  re- 
semblances of  text,  it  is  urged  that  the  Grospels 
in  the  Codex  Arpenteus  occur  m  the  Western  order, 
and  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  MSS  are  connected 
with  N.  Italy,  and  date  from  the  time  of  the  Lorn- 

•  Nestle,  Bin/iihnmg  in  d  Orittk.  NT,  p.  Ill  (see  also 
Gregory,  PnUSomma  to  TlachendorTs  NT,  p.  UllX  mentions 
quotations  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrew*  as  found  In  the  Oommen- 
tvy  on  St.  John,  mentioned  abova.  A  oompi  ite  list  of  fragment* 
of  the  NT  ia  given  by  Gregory. 

t  Z.  f.  deutsoA*  PUMogit,  188& 
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bardo-Gothic  kiDgdom  there ;  that  (as  haa  been 
mentioned  above)  many  Latin  words  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Version,  and  that  there  are 
traces  of  Latin  influence  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names,  e.g.  Scariotut.  This  view  nas  been  upheld 
by  Marold  in  articles  in  Germania  for  1880,  1881, 
but  is  disputed  by  Kisch,*  Kaufl'mann,t  and  others. 

A  second  explanation  of  the  relationship  is  thajb 
some  of  the  Latin  MSS,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
revised  from  the  Gothic.  This  theory  is  stated 
by  Bnrkitt  (JThSt,  L  1)  in  regard  to  the  Latin  MS 
known  as  Codex  Brixianus  (f).  He  refers  to  the 
curious  preface  found  in  that  manuscript, — which 
bad  before  been  noticed,  in  this  regard,  by  Stamm 
— idea  ne . . .  legenti  videatur  aliitd  tn  Grceca  lingua, 
aliud  in  latina  vel  gotiea  designata  we  eonseribta, 
etc.,  and  supposes  that  it  may  be  the  preface  of  a 
bilingnal  Gotho-Lat.  MS,  of  the  lAtin  of  which  / 
is  a  transcript.  Burkitt  then  collects  a  number  of 
peculiar  readings  of  /,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
Volg.  and  Old  Latin,  and  agrees  with  the  Gothic, 
e.g.  Lk  14**  0''  etc.  In  a  note  he  makes  the  same 
assertion  of  Gothic  inflnence  in  the  OL  fragment 
of  the  Ep.  to  the  Romans  {gue),  mentioned  above. 
Kauffmann  has  full^  examined  the  relation  of  the 
Gothic  to  the  Latm,  in  the  light  of  Bnrkitt's 
suggestion,  in  the  last  of  the  series  of  articles  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  comes 


the  preface  to  this  edition  is  handed  down  to  ns 
(not  quite  complete)  in  the  Codex  Brixianut,  and 
form^  the  introduction  to  a  bilingual  (or  perhaps 
trilinmial)  MS,  in  which  certain  variants  of  the 
translations  were  traced  to  their  origin ;  (3)  a  frag- 
ment of  this  edition  probably  lies  l^fore  us  in  the 
Codex  Carolinus;  (4)  from  this  bilingual  edition 
the  Codex  Brixiamu  arose,  the  original  text  of 
which  is  demonstrably  that  of  a  Gotho-Latin  MS, 
and  to  which  the  text  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of 
the  Codex  Argenteiu  corresponds  fairly  exawstly; 
(5)  the  Cod.  Arg.  and  the  Cod.  Brix.  sprang  from 
that  critical  edition  ;  even  their  calligraphical  pre- 
sentation shows  they  are  related ;  in  the  Sth  cent., 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  part  of  Upper 
Ital^,  the  Gothic  Gospels  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Latm  Gospels  on  the  other  were  sepatrately  derived 
from  that  archetype ;  (6)  on  the  basis  of  the  recen- 
sion of  Jerome's  translation,  which  had  then  attained 
supremacy  in  Upper  Italy,— and  this  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  the  whole  transaction, — a  redactor 
worked  afresh  over  the  Latin  Gospels. 

A  third  possibility  is  that  the  resemblance  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  both  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic  being 
based  on  Greek  MSS  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
and  preserving  the  same  type  of  text.  Such  a 
hypothesis  will  leave  room  for  the  differences  as 
well  as  the  resemblances  of  the  two  Versions. 

It  has  to  be  added  in  regard  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  translation  that  it  is  a  close  and 
accurate  rendering  of  the  Greek,  though  Ellicott 
notices  in  regard  to  its  rendering  of  Ph  2*^  a  trace 
of  those  Arian  views  which  characterized  the 
Goths,  especially  in  Spain.  The  'Arianism  of 
Ulfilaa'  has  been  discussed  by  Kanfiinann  in  the 
articles  already  mentioned. 

LnnuTDUL— On  Ulfliu :  *rt.  In  AUgmulnt  deuttchs  BibUo- 
thek;  DieL  CkrUt.  JBiogr.  i.e.;  Monograph  by  O.  A.  Scott 
(Cambridge,  1885);  urtt.  by  Eckitein  in  WeatermaDn'a  lUuttr. 
MonaUh^,  1892,  and  Joatei  In  BeitrSgt  (ur  Omeh.  dtr  d. 
Smache,  xxIL  On  the  Oothio  Venion :  Scrivener'a  /ntrsduo- 
tvm,  U.  146 ff. ;  Qregory's  PToUgomtnata  Tiechendorfi  NT,  p. 
.108  ir.;  Nettle,  fiViUnov  to  dot  Oriteh.  NT,  p.  110  ffT: 
UrUxt  und  Uieruttungm,  p.  119  ff.;  art  in  2.  /.  deuUclu 
PMlologU,  1880-1900,  and  In  Oermanta.  The  meet  eervioeable 


t  Z./.  dmitmSu  PhiM.  xxxL  182. 
t  lb.  1800,  zxxU.  p.  836. 


edition  ia  perhaps  that  o(  Stamm,  the  latent  editlone  of  which 
have  been  reiiaed  by  Heyne,  9th  ed.,  Paderborn,  1896.  The 
edition  of  Bernhardt,  Yulflla  Oder  die  OotUche  Biiel,  Halle 
1876,  is  very  full  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Oothio  to  tha 
Greek  text.  There  are  alao  aerviceable  editiona  of  aeparata 
hooka  by  Prof.  Skeat;  and  a  uaetul  Primer  )>f  Ou  OoMt 
Languag*,  Clar.  Preaa,  1899,  by  Frot  Wright. 

C.  The  Slavonfa  Version.*— L  Orioik.  — Our 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Slavonic  Version 
is  fairly  definite,  and  generally  trustworthy,  at 
any  rate  in  its  main  points.  The  two  men  whose 
names  are  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
Slavonic  Version  are  Cyril  and  Methodius.  They 
were  sons  of  a  Greek  nobleman  of  Thessalonica, 
round  which  place  there  were  a  number  of  Slavonic 
settler?.  The  elder,  Methodius,  died  in  885;  the 
year  of  his  Inrth  is  unknown.  The  younger.  Con- 
Stan  tine,  was  bom  in  827,  took  the  name  of  Cyril 
when  he  became  a  monk,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
869.  It  is  probable  that  from  childhood  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  Slavonic  of  their  native 
district  of  Thessalonica,  and  tradition  ascribes  to 
Cyril  the  invention  of  the  characters  which  from 
him  are  called  Cyrillic,  assigning  as  the  date  of 
this  the  year  855.  The  object  of  Cyril  was  to  give 
the  Bulgarian  Slavs  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as 
were  used  in  Church  services  in  their  own  language. 
A  little  later  the  two  brothers  were  summoned  to 
Moravia,  and  to  the  period  following  on  this,  i.e. 
after  the  year  864,  the  beginnings  of  the  Version 
are  by  many  assigned.  But  Leskien  and  Polevoi  t 
urge,  and  with  reason,  that  the  work  probably 
began  earlier,  and  was  spread  over  a  longer  time. 

In  one  of  the  legendary  lives  of  CyrUJ  we  are 
told  that  he  began  his  translation  with  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  soon  completed  a  translation  of  the 
'  whole  ecclesiastical  cyde,'  •'.«.  he  translated  first 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  were  used  for  the 
Church  services,  both  of  the  OT  and  NT.  It  is 
stated  also  in  the  life  of  Methodius  that  a  trans- 
lation of  these  selected  parts  preceded  the  trans- 
lation of  the  whole ;  and  John,  exarch  of  Bulgaria, 
who  is  almost  a  contemporary,  makes  a  similar 
assertion  that  Cyril  first  translated  a  'selection,' 
and  that  Methodius  and  his  brother  translated 
'  the  whole  60  books.'  This  translation  may  well 
have  been  completed  before  the  death  of  Methodius, 
who  survived  nis  brother  some  time,  though  not, 
we  may  hope,  in  the  short  time  of  six  months,  as 
one  authority  states. 

A  much  disputed  question  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  Version  concerns  the  dialect  into 
which  the  translation  was  made,  and  names 
eminent  in  Slavonic  studies  may  be  quoted  as  dis- 
agreeing. Thus  Schafarik,  Leskien,  and  others 
say  that  the  original  Version  was  most  closely 
allied  to  Old  Bulgarian,  while  Kopitar,  Miklosich, 
and  Jagi£  connect  it  with  Old  Slovenish.  It  is 
possible  that  the  various  families  of  Slavonic  had 
not,  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking,  began 
to  show  the  marks  of  difference  found  in  later 
documentary  evidence. 

Another  uteresting  literary  discussion  ^thers 
round  the  alphabets  which  are  met  with  in  the 
early  MSS.  These  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is 
known  as  the  Cvrillio,  and  consisted  of  38  letters, 
derived  mainly  from  Greek,  but  also,  in  part,  from 
Hebrew  and  other  languages,  and  in  part  invented 
to  express  the  peculiar  nasal  sounds  found  in 
Slavonic.  The  other  alphabet  is  known  as  Glago- 
litic,  and  this  is  probably  the  older. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  origin  and  Uter  hlatory  of  the 
Slavonic  Veralon,  and  ita  relation  to  modem  Ruaaian,  the  writer 
muat  refer  to  an  article  of  hla  on  Hhe  Riisaian  Bible'  In  the 
Chunk  Quarterly  Revieu  for  Oct.  1895.  Little  new  work  baa 
been  done  in  Buasia  or  elaewhere  on  thia  aubject  ainoe  that 
date. 

t  Hittory  of  RunUm  LUeraturt,  p.  7. 

t  See  Oinael,  GaehiehU  dtr  Slamnapottel,  Cyria  «nd 
MtOwd.,  for  detaila  as  to  the  doonment*  in  regard  to  Ovril  aad 
Methodiua. 
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ii  Thb  MSS.— a  few  of  the  MSS  are  ascribed 
to  as  early  a  date  as  the  10th  or  lltb  cent,  by 
Jagii  and  other  scholars,  bat  these  contain  only 
the  Gospels,  either  as  complete  texts  or  as  lection- 
aries.  The  oldest  MS  of  the  complete  Bible  is  that 
called  after  Gennadius,  archbishop  of  Novgorod, 
and  dated  1499.*  As  will  be  seen  later,  this  con- 
tains a  composite  text,  of  very  varying  value  and 
importance.  The  comparative  absence  of  early 
MSS  is  explained  by  the  widespread  devastation 
caused  by  the  Mongol  invasions  of  the  13th  and 
14th  cents.  The  records  of  the  period  before  these 
invasions  tell  us  of  schools  in  which  the  Bible  was 
studied,  of  oopies  of  MSS  of  the  Bible  made  by 
monks  and  professional  scribes,  of  catena  on  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Gospels,  and  some  of 
the  £pistles,t  and  every  page  of  the  chronicles 
and  other  writings  shows  us  how  inwoven  the 
Bible  was  into  the  texture  of  the  language,  and 
what  a  part  it  played  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  in 
fixing  the  literary  style.  We  find  actual  quota- 
tions of  many  of  the  OT  books,  e.g.  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  which  dates 
from  the  11th  cent. 

The  oldest  MSS  of  any  part  of  the  OT  are  those 
of  the  Psalter,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  llth 
or  12th  cent.  Many  of  the  books  of  the  OT  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  monographs,  in  which 
details  are  given.  Besides  the  editions  of  the 
Psalter  bv  Sreznefski  and  Amphilocbins  may  be 
mentioned  studies  in  the  t«xt  of  Joshna,  the  Books 
of  Kings,  several  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and 
Isaiah. 

Passing  to  the  NT  we  find  the  Gospels  preserved 
to  us  in  a  large  number  of  MSS,  many  of  which 
are  lectionaries.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  Codex  Zographentis  and  Codex  Marianus,  both 
written  in  Glagolitic  characters,  and  the  Ostromir 
Codex,  written  in  Cyrillic,  and  dated  1056-1057. 
A  critical  edition  of  St.  Mark,  based  on  108  MSS, 
has  been  published  by  Profe.ssor  Voskresenski. 
He  groups  the  authorities  for  the  text  in  four 
main  classes.  The  history  of  the  next  division  of 
the  NT,  the  Apostol,  has  been  also  caiefully  studied 
by  the  same  author.  MSS  either  of  the  continuous 
text,  or  of  the  parts  used  in  services,  go  back  as 
far  as  the  12th  cent.,  and  on  these  he  published  an 
elaborate  monograph  in  1879,  and  in  1892  produced 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
based  on  51  manuscripts,  many  of  which  only  give 
the  Church  lections.  The  only  other  part  of  the 
NT  which  has  been  examined  is  the  Apocalypse. 
The  MSS  of  this  book  are  fewer  and  later,  out 
the  earliest  is  ascribed  by  Oblak  to  the  13th 
century. 

iii.  THB  Text  of  thb  Version  and  its  Value. 
— For  the  OT  the  MSS  do  not  show  any  great  or 
important  variations,  but  the  characteristics  of  the 
translation  they  contain  are  different  in  different 
parts.  '  The  Pentateuch  shows  signs  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  probably  embodies  fragments  of 
the  original  translation.  The  Books  of  Joshua, 
Indges,  and  Kuth  also  represent  an  old  transla- 
tion. The  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  less  old 
and  less  exaust.  The  Psalter  is  of  course  very 
old.  Ecclesiastes  and  Sirach  show  a  later  but 
accurate  translation.  The  Book  of  Job,  Song  of 
Songs,  and  the  Prophets  . . .  show  signs  of  glosses. 
WliQe  all  the  above  were  translated  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  Book  of  Esther  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  translated 
from  the  Vulgate  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  embodied  in  Gennadius'  MS  [i.e.  of  A.D. 

*  This  MS  li  DOW  in  the  Bnodal  Libruy  kt  Uoiaow,  and  ii 
fully  deacrilKd  by  Gk>nki  and  Nevostnilet  Id  their  description 
g|  the  MSS  in  that  Ubnry. 

t  For  detail*  of  theae  wtltiDn  see  PhUaran  Bmim  t/ 
4rfraiiai  ^><(«rvtiinytnoi»  H(  to  IrW  On  BuiiiaD). 


1499].  This  text  was  adopted  for  the  edition  ol 
the  Bible  published  at  Ostrog  in  1581.'  * 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  words  that  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  Version  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  OT.  The  only  part  which  is  of  real 
interest  is  that  based  on  the  Greek,  and,  in  regard 
to  this,  its  relation  to  Lucian's  recension  is  the  most 
important  point.  This  has  been  varionslr  described, 
Lagarde  asserting  that  Lucian  was  the  basis  of  the 
Slavonic ;  Buhl,  that  the  Slavonic  resembles  the  b 
text.  The  writer  has  examined  this  point,  but 
only  over  a  limited  area,  in  reference  to  Lucian's 
recension.t  The  results  seem  to  vary  in  different 
books.  The  Slavonic  text  of  the  OT,  in  the  books 
derived  from  the  Greek,  deserves  a  fuller  and  wider 
examination  than  it  has  yet  received. 

In  regard  to  the  NT  the  MSS  of  the  Version  are 
more  numerous,  and  contain  a  number  of  varia- 
tions. These  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  interext 
only  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Version  itself, 
ana  consist  of  modifications  in  orthography,  the 
removal  of  archaisms,  and  the  translation  of  Greek 
words  which  in  the  earlier  recensions  had  been 
simply  transliterated.  To  the  student  of  Slavonic 
these  variants  present  innumerable  points  of  in- 
terest. They  also  point  to  differences  between  the 
underlying  Greek  text,  which  are  of  wider  interest, 
and  it  is  well  here  to  point  out  that  the  ordinary 
printed  text  of  the  Russian  or  of  the  Slavonic 
Bible  often  fails  to  indicate  the  important  readings 
found  in  the  older  MSS.  Among  the  passages 
where  the  oldest  MSS  differ  as  to  the  Greek  on 
which  they  are  based,  the  following  may  be  noticed : 
Lk  2»  6«  14«,  Jn  9»  19^*  21". 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Version  has  any  great 
value  for  textual  criticism,  nor  should  we  expect, 
remembering  its  close  connexion  with  south- 
eastern Europe,  to  find  it  preserving  a  text  of  any 
uniform  or  great  importance.  Its  chief  value  and 
interest  are  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Slavonic  language,  and  in  khis 
department  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance. 

LmEATuu.— Tbie  is  tor  the  moet  port  in  Riurian.  See 
Sorivencrt  IntroixuMm,  ii.  167  it. ;  Chvrch  QuarttrlD  Revuto, 
Oct.  1895,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to.  Neetle,  UrUxt, 
eta,  p.  m  ff.,  ahould  alao  be  aooaulted.  There  are  numerous 
articlea  dealing  with  detail*  of  this  Kbiect  in  the  ArohiifHt 
Slaviteht  PiiSlagi*.  Ll.  J.  M.  Bebb. 

VERSIONS,  GREEK  (other  than  the  LXX).— It 
would  seem  from  what  has  come  down  to  us  that 
many  persons  took  in  hand  to  make  translations, 
if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  yet 
certainly  of  some  books,  and,  as  was  natural, 
particularly  of  the  Psalms.  But,  unfortunately, 
little  remains  except  detached  fragments.  The 
longest  passages  of  a  continuous  text  still  extant 
and  already  published  are  two  passages  from  1,  2 
(3,  4)  Kings  (21  [23]'""  23"-")  and  one  from  1  (3) 
Kings  (14°-"),  all  attributed  to  Aquila.  The  former 
have  been  edited  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  the  latter  is 
quoted  in  its  due  order  in  Field's  Hexapla, 
Unfortunately,  very  few  fragments  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  in  its  original  form  nave  been  found ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Psalter  is,  however, 
shortly  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Mercati  of  the  Vatican 
from  a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  amonpit 
the  treasures  still  perhaps  remaining  to  be  un- 
earthed in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  a  copy  of  at  least 
some  portions  of  Origen's  work  might  be  dis- 
covered. For  the  present  we  are  indebted  for  the 
most  part  to  the  marginal  notes  of  Septuagintal 
MSS  for  the  fragmento  which  we  do  possess,  th« 
chief  editors  of  which  have  been  MonUauoon  and 
Field.   Fresh  fragments  are,  howeTer,  being  oa»- 

•  dmnh  Qtiarteriv  Bnttm,  i.a.  pp.  CIS,  m 
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■tantly  brought  to  light.  A  namber  are  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  Pitra's  Analeeta 
Scusra,  and  also  in  the  3rd  volume  of  Swete's  OT  in 
Greek.  The  last  fragments  which  have  been  pub- 
lished are  the  greater  {)art  of  two  verses  of  Gn  1, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  part  L  of  Grenfell  and 
Hunt's  Amhertt  Greek  Papyri,  and  a  fragment  of 
Ps  21  (22)  in  Dr.  Taylor's  Cairo  Gemaah  Paling- 
tests  (Cambridge  Press). 

Connderable  difflcultie*  bewt  the  student  in  hU  ooiuiden- 
tioQ  ot  those  fra^^ientB  that  still  remain.  (1)  In  various  USS 
the  same  words  are  ascribed  in  one  cose  to  one  tranidator,  In 
another  to  another ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  and  sometimes  very 
questionably,  the  same  translation  is  attributel  to  all  in 
conimoo.  (2)  Owing  to  Orieeo's  well-meant  but  unfortunate 
editing  of  the  text  of  the  hXX,  and  the  loss  of  or  confusion  In 
the  diacritical  marks  which  he  Inserted  in  his  text ;  and  owin? 
also  to  the  various  other  recensions  and  re-editings  which  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  has  suffered  from,  we  are  quite  in  the  daric  as 
to  bow  much  of  these  other  Qreeli  venrions  may  be  embedded  in 
our  present  Greek  texts  of  the  LUX.  To  take  an  instance.  It 
with  our  present  limited  sooroes  ot  information  we  examine  the 
two  ohapcen  ot  the  Book  of  Judges  which  relate  the  history 
ot  Deborah,  and  compare  the  Vatican  text  ot  the  Cambridge 
edition  with  the  fragments  printed  by  Field,  we  shall  And  at 
least  thirteen  expressions  (4'1  [two]  14.  si  51.  u.  is.  n. «  [three] 
»  [two])  attributed  to  versions  other  than  the  Septoagint.  This 
may  perhaps  be  an  extreme  case,  taken  as  it  is  from  a  book  in 
which  the  forms  ot  the  text  vary  so  much,  and  as  to  which  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  concerning  the  date  ot  the  special  text,  but 
it  will  at  any  rate  serve  as  an  illustration  ot  how  complicated 
the  phenomena  ot  the  present  Oreek  texts  of  the  OT  are  In 
other  cases,  where  a  double  or  even  triple  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  occurs,  we  shall  piohably  not  go  wrong  in  assigning, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  one  or  more  of  these  alternative  transla- 
tions to  other  versions  tlian  the  LXX. 

Origen'sgnat  work  itself  seems  to  have  taken  various  ionns 
besides  the  most  prevalent  Uexaplaric  one.  We  And  mention 
of  (a)  a  Tetrapla,  containing  the  tour  Oreek  versions ;  (6)  a 
PeiUapla  of  doubtful  content ;  (0,  d)  t,Beptapla  and  an  Ostepia, 
which  apparently  contained  the  fifth  and  sixth  anonymous 
Oreek  versions.  Specimens  ot  the  way  in  which  these  were 
respectively  arranged  are  to  be  found  in  Field's  ProUgimeiia 
(pp.  xiv,  XT);  while  Uercati  gives  an  actual  extract  from  a 
Hexapla  MS  in  his  *  Un  pallmpsesto  Ambrosiano'  in  Atti  di  R. 
Aecadtmia  di  Seimm  d\  Torino,  April  10, 1896  (see  also  Taylor's 
fragment  of  Ps  21  [22]  from  the  Cairo  Palimpsest,  printed  on  p. 
444  ot  the  present  volume). 

We  pass  to  the  separate  translations  and  their 
authors. 

(1)  Aquila'a  Version. — There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  that  this  was  certainly 
tlie  oldest  of  these  Greek  versions.  It  most  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  in  a  desire  for  a  faithful  and 
literal  translation  of  the  OT  by  an  orthodox  person 
holding  the  Jewish  faith.  The  name  Aquila  is  one 
familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  NT.  The  Aquila 
of  oar  present  notice,  like  his  SCTipture  namesake, 
was  a  native  of  Pontus,  and  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Sinope.  He  is  called  a  proselyte,  and 
the  sto^  goes  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  (e.  130  a.  d.)  after  the  return  of 
the  Christians  from  Pella  to  that  city.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  pupQ  of  the  famous  Babbi  A^ba. 
Attempts  have  ueen  made  to  identify  him  with 
the  OnVelos  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  but  they 
have  not  at  present  met  with  general  acceptance. 

In  translating  the  OT,  Aquila  seems  to  have 
approached  his  task  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
orthodox  Jew  holding  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
every '  jot  and  tittle.'  Accordingly,  his  aim  was  so 
to  translate  that  for  every  Hebrew  word  or  particle 
there  should  always  be  an  equivalent.  The  resulto 
of  his  method  sometimes  become  grotesque.  Thus 
having  translated  □)  by  the  Greek  Koiyt,  when  the 
conjunction  is  prefixed  to  04  and  the  word  becomes 
01],  Aquila  translates  xai  Kolyt.  The  particle  tm 
being  identical  with  the  preposition  rm  is  also 
translated  rip,  so  that  we  have  such  an  extra- 
ordinary solecism  as  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive case. 

How  far  Aquila  is  oontroversial  against  the 
Christians  in  anv  of  his  renderings  is  a  matter  of 
disjiute.  Tregelles  considers  this  to  be  proved 
against  him,  whilst  Field  absolves  him.  The  only 
passage  which  really  seems  to  support  Tregeller 
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view  is  AquUa's  translation  of  Is  7^,  where  for  the 
wapOirot  01  the  LXX  he  substitutes  re&ris,  a  much 
less  definite  word  than  vapeirot  —  a  translation 
which  would  have  the  support  of  many  modem 
Christian  critics. 

His  translation  shows  few  traces  of  any  readings 
diflering  from  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  now  m 
existence.  In  a  few  oases  his  division  of  Hebrew 
words  is  not  the  same.  His  vocalization,  how- 
ever, differs  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances 
from  the  Massoretes.  As  between  ^iri  and 
Kltktbh,  he  more  often  follows  ffirt.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  he,  together  with  Symmachus, 
follows  the  euphemism  of  the  Hebrew  margin  in 
Is  36".  In  his  choice  of  words  to  represent  the 
Hebrew,  Aquila  goes  far  afield.  He  attempts  to 
indicate  tlieliteral  meaning  of  words  by  correspond- 
ing Greek  words,  e.g.  trtartinanl^eir.  He  draws,  as 
other  Greek  writers  of  the  period  do,  a  certain 
portion  of  his  vocabulary  from  the  old  Greek  epic 
poetrv.  He  also  uses  Greek  wonls  of  similar 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  actually  trans- 
literating. He  transliterates  the  tetragrammaton 
by  the  archaic  form  of  the  four  Hebrew  letters, 
a  form  which  appears  in  Hexaplaric  Greek  MSS 
as  nini  {PIPI). 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  two  editions 
of  Aquila's  translation.  In  a  few  cases  he  may 
have  altered  his  mind  about  the  true  reading  of 
the  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Ps  89"  he  appears  to  have 
read  at  first  r<M,  afterwards  vn. 

Specimens  of  passages  in  which  the  Latin  Bible 
has  oeen  influenced  by  Abulia's  version  are  to  be 
found  in  Field's  Introduction  (p.  xxiv). 

For  the  longer  stoiy  told  by  Epiphanins  oonoeming  Aquila, 
his  relationship  to  Haidrian,  and  his  conversion  to  Ohnstisjiity, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  tor  Judaism,  Epipbanius  is  our 
authority  (de  M*nt.  <t  Pono.  14),  bat  it  seem*  a  very  improb- 
able tale,  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the  view  taken  by  Ebiphanius 
of  his  translation.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  new  'Dialogue 
between  Timothy  and  Aquila,'  edited  by  F.  O.  Oonybcare  in 
.AtMsdofa  Omnimtia  (Class,  sar.  pt.  vUl,). 

(2)  Symmaehw^  Vertion. — The  tr.  of  Symmachus 
occupied  in  the  Hexapla  the  next  column  to  that 
of  Aouila.  According  to  Epiphanins  (de  Mens,  et 
Pond.  16),  he  was  a  Samaritan  who  turned  Jew  and 
.'  hen  translated  the  OT  Scriptures  into  Greek  as  a 
means  of  refuting  the  Samaritan  errors.  Accord- 
icg  to  Eusebius  (HE  vL  17)  he  was  an  Ebionite, 
and  wrote  a  commentajy  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  Symmachus  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Samaritsji  chronology.  The  chief 
object  ot  his  version  is  to  give  a  rMdable  tr.  of 
the  Hebrew  To  effect  this  he  paraphrases  Hebrew 
with  Greek  idioms,  «.g.  he  replaces  the  drSpet 
al/tiTur  of  the  LXX  by  drSpet  /ucu0ii'o(  (Ps  25  [26]' 
64[65]X138[139]»).  He  does  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary always  to  render  the  same  Hebrew  word  by 
the  same  Greek  word.  In  places  his  translation 
becomes  more  of  a  paraphrase.  He  constantly 
gives  translations  of  proper  names:  thus  Ararat 
becomes  Armenia.  The  mflnence  of  Symmachus, 
as  of  Aquila,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vulgate.  In  a 
few  places  mention  is  made  of  a  second  edition 
of  this  translation,  but  they  are  so  few  that  little 
certainty  exists  that  there  actually  was  one. 
Like  Aquila,  Symmachus  oscillates  between  KfrS 
and  Kethibh,  and  very  seldom  deviates  from'  the 
consonantal  part  of  the  MT.  Like  the  LXX,  be 
explains  away  the  bare  anthropomorphic  state- 
ment of  the  Hebrew,  see,  e.^..  Ex  24^*  Heb.  'they 
saw  the  €iod  of  Israel '  ( Aq.  eMor  ria/  0*b»  'IrpaijK), 
for  which  LXX  subsritutes  elSoi'  rip  rbwrn  of 
tUrHiKn  6  Btht  roO  X,  and  Symmachus  tXior  leinari 
Tin  Otif  1.  There  is  no  reason  whv  thit  Sym- 
machus should  be  identified  with  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Bab.  Erubin,  ISA).  The 
date  of  th«  tranalatioii  is  quite  nnnwrtain,  bat  it  ia 
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probably  to  be  aatdgned  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.  It  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
Aqnila,  but  is  thoroughly  independent  of  it. 

(3)  Theoelotion'*  Version.  —  Theodotion  was  of 
PontuB,  according  to  Epiphanius  {de  Men*,  et  Pond. 
11),  and  a  follower  of  Marcion  of  Sinope,  and 
afterwards  becaune  a  Jewish  proselyte.  Irenseus 
also  colls  him  a  proselyte  (adv.  Bar.  iiL  24),  but 
describes  him  as  an  Ephesian.  Jerome  says  that 
some  called  him  an  Ebionite,  others  a  Jew. 

His  version  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  revision 
of  the  LXX  than  of  an  independent  translation. 
So  yaloable  was  it  held  that  in  some  cases,  notably 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  which  we  possess  the 
LXX  version  in  only  one  copy  (cod.  87),  Theo- 
dotion's  version  supplanted  the  LXX.  He  in- 
cluded in  his  work  tne  apocryphal  parts  of  Daniel, 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  the  Bk.  of  Baruch, 
and  the  sections  of  Jeremiah  which  the  LXX 
omits.  He  indulges  more  freely  in  the  translitera- 
tion of  Hebrew  words  than  the  other  translators, 
though  occasionally  he  finds  himself  able  to  give 
translations  where  the  others  fail. 

His  translation  was  probably  made  about  A.D. 
185.  Traces  of  a  Greek  version  of  Daniel  very 
like  that  of  Theodotion  go  back  as  far  as  the  NT.* 
This  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  just  as  we  stUl 
have  traces  in  other  books  of  the  OT  of  two  Greek 
versions  existing  side  by  side,  e.g.  in  Judges  and 
still  more  in  the  Books  of  Ei^dras,  so  it  is  quite 

Stssible  that  there  may  have  been  two  versions  of 
aniel  and  of  some  other  books — a  literal  trans- 
lation, and  one  which  had  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  paraphrastic  commentary. 

(4)  In  addition  to  these  translations  there 
were  at  least  three  anonymous  versions  of  at  any 
rate  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  known  respectively 
as  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh.  According  to 
Eusebius  (HE  vi.  16),  Origen  obtained  the  Fifth 
from  Nicopolis  near  Actiuni.  Epiphanius  (de  Mens, 
et  Pond.  18),  however,  says  that  it  was  found 
hidden  away  in  jars  at  Jericho,  and  assigns  the 
Sixth  version  to  Micopolis.  If  we  can  depend  upon 
the  quotation  of  the  Sixth  version  of  Hah  3>*,  the 
tr.  must  have  been  paraphrastic  and  made  by  a 
Christian.  As  to  the  Seventh  translation,  and 
even  the  certainty  of  its  existence  at  all,  there  is 
much  doubt.  These  three  versions  are  most  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  Psalms. 

(6)  The  Gneco-Venetan  tr.,  a  very  late  Jewish 
production,  of  which  only  one  MS  exists,  need 
only  just  be  mentioned.  It  does  not  include  the 
whole  of  the  OT.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Gebhardt  (Leipzig,  1876). 

For  further  information  eonceming  the  Hexapla 
and  these  versions  see  art  Skptuaqint. 

IdTBUTnu.— HontfkuooD,  Origenit  HaeapUmm  gua  ntper. 
tunt  (1728) ;  Field,  OrigenU  Hexaplorum  mux  tuptrnmt  (1S7S) ; 
Salmon,  Introd.  to  NT  (laat  edition) ;  Swete,  Inttvd.  to  OT 
in  Greek  (1900).  For  Aquila  (ttsementa),  Anger,  d»  Onke!o 
C7uiidaia>;BaMtt,Fragmentto/Amula ;  Taylor,  'Fragment* ' 
In  Saymgt  vf  1M  JeaWi  FatheTtHl897),  and  Fnigmcnta  of  Pa. 
xxii.  (1900X  art.  'Hexapla'  in  Diet,  of  Chritlian  Biograpkfi. 
For  Symmaohus  and  Theodotion  eee  artt.  t.vv.  in  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Biog.  by  Dr.  Gwyna.  H.  A.  RedPATH. 

TERBI0N8.— In  addition  to  the  Versions  treated 
in  the  preceding  three  articles,  the  following  are 
dealt  with  in  the  present  work  under  their  respec- 
tive titles:  Arabic  Versions,  Armenian  Ver- 
sion, Egyptian  Versions,  Ethiopic  Version, 
Latin  Versions  (The  Old),  Septuaoint,  Sybiac 

VKBSIONS,  VlTLaATB. 

YBRT  is  still  used  aa  an  adj.  freely  enough, 
bat  either  intensively  or  to  mark  identity.  The 
sense  of  'true'  (Lat.  verax,  through  late  Lat. 

*  For  traoM  o(  a  reniion  o<  other  book*  than  Daniel  eimilar  to 
*hst  at  ThMdotkm  M  Sweta't  iatTMl.    «8t  a.  S. 


veraeus  and  Old  Fr.  verai),  or  '  real '  is  no  longol 
in  nse.  We  find  this  sense  in  AV  Gn  27"-  •*  'Art 
thou  my  very  eon  'Eaaia. ! ' ;  Fs  6*  '  Their  inwaid 
part  is  very  wickedness ' ;  Pr  17*  '  He  that  i»- 
peateth  »  matter  separateth  very  (RV  'chief') 
friends' ;  Jn  7"  'Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that 
this  is  the  very  Christ?';  Ac  9**  'proving  that 
this  is  very  Christ '  (RV  •  the  Christ^).  This  us* 
of  '  very '  is  common  in  Wyclif,  as  Jn  e"*  ■ 
'  my  fleisch  is  verri  mete,  and  my  blood  is  verri 
drynke ' ;  15'  '  I  am  a  verri  vyne ' ;  17*  '  This  is 
everlastynge  liif,  that  thei  knowe  thee  verri  God 
aloone ' ;  so  Tind.  '  that  they  myght  knowe  the 
that  only  very  God.'  So  Erasmus,  Orede,  76, '  It  wa» 
no  very  deathe';  Elyot,  Govemour,  ii.  161,  'Seneca 
saieth  that  very  friendship  is  induced  neither  with 
hope  ne  with  rewarde.'  sometimes  the  adj.  with 
this  sense  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  adverb.  Thus  Udall's  Erasmus'  NT,  ii.  280, 
'Jesus  Christ  ...  is  now  already  come,  having 
receyved  a  very  humayne  body ' ;  and  Tindale, 
Expos.  230,  '  Where  faith  is,  there  must  the  very 
good  works  follow.'  Hall  {Works,  ii.  161)  uses 
the  compar.  in  the  same  sense,  'Surely  th^ 
were  not  veiyer  lepers  than  wet' 

J.  Hastinqs. 
'  VEX,  VEXATION.— These  Eng.  words,  as  used 
in  AV,  express  nuich  more  than  petty  annoyance. 
The  followini'  quotations  will  illustrate  their 
force :  Vex  —  Lk  8"  Tind.  '  Master,  the  people 
thrust  the  and  vexe  (dTo9\(/3oi«ri,  Gen.  '  tread  on,' 
AV  'press')  the,  and  sayest  thou,  who  touched 
me?' ;  IS  28"  Cov.  'And  the  woman  went  in  to 
Saul,  and  sawe  that  he  was  sore  vexed '  ( AV  '  sore 
troubled');  Mt  O**  Rhem.  'And  seing  the  multi- 
tudes, he  pitied  them  because  they  were  vexed' 
(flffav  iKXeXvfUvoi,  AV  '  fainted ' ;  eud.  Ijaar  ArituX- 
/jj^oi,  RV  'were  distressed');  Elyot,  Govemour, 
ii.  95,  '  The  first  or  chiefe  porcion  of  justice  (as 
Tulli  saieth)  is  to  indomage  no  man,  onelas  thou 
be  wrongfully  vexed '  (Lat.  nisi  lacessiius  injuria) ; 
Shaks.  Lear,  ill.  iv.  62, '  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity, 
whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes.'  VexatioK — Shaka. 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  IV.  i.  74 — 

"Think  no  more  of  this  nigbf  s  aoddenta 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dnam' ; 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  2— 

'  There's  nothing  of  so  Infinite  vexation 
As  man's  own  uioughta.' 

But  the  force  of  the  words  in  AV  can  lie  best  seen  by  exandii. 

ing  Uie  original  words  so  translated.  In  OT  sixteen  verbs  (and 
one  subst.)  are  translated  '  vex.'  These  are — 1.  [Bdhai]  (P«  9*^ 
a>-  *■  10),  whicl\  in  Piel  (Ps  »>)  U  usually  translated  In  AV '  trouble,'  • 
but  means  'dismay'  or  'terrify';  in  Nlph.  (Ps  6*- '■I")' be  dis- 
turbed,' '  dismayed.'  In  his  Par.  Pmlt.  Driver  has  unifoimly 
'disiuay'or'bedtsmayed.'  2.  [Dd^ka4:](Jg  elsewhere  only  A 
29  of  the  crowding,  thrusting  of  locusts,  but  ooounon  in  Atamaio. 
8.  Bdmam  (2  Ch  15^),  to  make  a  noise,  and  so  '  discomfit,' 
■distress,'  as  in  Ex  14»,  where  'the  Lord  troubled  (RV  'dis- 
comfited') the  host  of  the  Egyptians.'  4.  20a'  (Hab  27),  to 
tremble  (as  an  old  man  shakes,  Ec  12S):  here  it  is  Pilp.,  and 
Davidson  translates  'shall  violently  shake  thee';  it  U  used 
figuratively  of  the  foes  of  Babylon  as  the  instruments  ot 
Jehovah's  judgments.  6.  [Tdgah]  (Job  l>')in  Hiph.  means  to 
cause  grief,  Davidson  '  afflict,'  who  adds,  *  the  words  suggest  tb* 
crushing  effect  which  the  friends'  insinuations  of  wickedness 
had  on  Job's  spirit.'  6.  t  rdndA)  (Ex  220  RV  '  wrong ' ;  Lv  IJW 
R V  '  do  wrong ' ;  Ezk  227  RV  '  wrong '«»)»'  oppress,* '  maltreat,' 
cap.  the  stranger  [see  OxR]  or  the  poor  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.  7.  Kdtu  (Ezk  S&)  in  Hiph.  -  ■  provoke,'  as  Pemnnah 
provoked  Hannah  (1 S  17),  but  esp.  used  of  provoking  Jehcvah 
to  anger.  8.  JfdrarC  Job  271)  in  ■  to  be  bitter,'  as  2  K  497 
'  her  soul,  it  is  bitter  to  her ' :  here  Hiph.  •= '  embitter,' '  Bhaddal 
who  bath  embittered  my  soul'  (Oitf.  Heb.  Lex.).  Ot.  Ra  !>■ 
'  The  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.'  9.  rA^abh] 
(Is  6310  RV  '  grieve ')  In  Piel » '  cause  Min.'  10.  Zarar  QjV  IS", 
Ku  2517. 18  3^,  2  8  is>.  Is  liu,  Neh  e>7).  This  verb  Is  to  press 
(perhaps  lit.  in  Lv  igiB  though  RV  'to  be  a  rivainL  press 
together,  then  fig.  to  oppress,  persecute.  In  Neh  B"  (ffipoj  to 
afflict  (R V  ■  distress ') on  the  part  of  enemies.  11.  IKtfiCU  1*)m 
fear,  here  in  Hiph.  =  put  in  fear,  of  a  city  by  besieging  It.  Ot  1  Hao 
15".  12.  [KSzir]  (Jg  16U),  lit. '  be  short,'  here  of  one'ispirit,  Cs. 
to  have  one's  pattenoe  exhausted,  AV  and  BV  '  Bis  soul  vras 
vexed  unto  death,'  Oen. '  His  soul  waspeined  unto  the  deatli.' 
13.  Raa  (Nu  SO")  n  Hiph.  to  'do  vriVto  'mil  antnat'  (»  BT 
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h«,MAyiBSz(M,D(WI,  Amer.  BY'dwIfflwith'X  14. 
in  lifH  dtak  ftf  (2  8  Ul>>>i'do  mil,'  AVm  *do  hurt,'  here  to 
•newlf  b/  griet.  IS.  BXaf  (Jg  lOB}— *  They  Taxed  and  oppnaaed 
the  ohUorea  of  lanal,'  Moon  *  thay  broka  and  onuheo.'  It  la 
tha  aama  verb  that  In  Jg  8»  la  tnuialatad  '  and  all  to  brakt  hia 
akoll.'  IS.  AKAi^  a  SU«)>  lit. 'be  wicked-:  ban  Hipb.-' de- 
clare wicked,*  *  condemn,' '  punish,'  If  tha  text  la  correct,  which  la 
doabttoL  aee  Driver'a  note.  Amer.  RV '  pat  them  to  tha  worae.' 

Tha  aunt.  mMthnoA,  *  vexation,'  la  tianalated  by  tha  verb  in 
Elk  22>  AV  'much  raxed,'  BV  'full  of  tumult.'  Bealdea 
fna<lnuiA(Dti8*>,  2Chl5>),  'vexation'  is  the  tr.  of  (2) zAefTdA 

 A.  .  .     _  — 4).  (4),i.^(Boil4gu.l7.*4*.a6>), 

«!•).   RV  givea  for  (1)  '  dlaoomlltnra ' 
Taxation'  in  2  Ch  IS* ;  for  (2)  'terror'; 


r  (S)  it  retains  '  vexation ' ;  for  (4)  and  (A)  givea  '  striving.' 
In  Apocr.  and  NT  we  find  thirteen  different  Or.  worda 
dated  In  AV  by  the  verb  to  vex  ('  vexation 


1.  Bmrmt!^  (2  P  2B),  which  la  tr.  ■ 
14M  ('toaeed,'  — ' " 


ren- 

doea  not  occur), 
torment 'elsewhere  except  Mt 
'distressed-),  Hk  V»  ('toiiing,'  KV  'dis- 
treased-),  Rev  12>  (' pained,-  RV  'in  pain*),  Tha  verb  meana 
originally  to  test  metals  by  the  touebatone  (fiirm—i).  2. 
imtjj^i^liMi:  Mt  i  Bvyi'nif  fm  tmiA  tmiim^imu,  'my 

dangbter  la  grievooaly  vexed  with  a  devtL'  The  verb  maana 
to  be  poaaeaaed  by  a  demon.  >.  bav>a>:  Wla  17U  nptira 
iikmlmm  fMtrmrftim,  'were  vexed  with  monstrous  apparl* 
tiona,' BV 'haunted':  fai  W»  tha  aama  word  la  tr.  'peiaecuted,' 
BV  'obaaed.-  4.  «a;/3>  :  1  Hao  IfiM  'be  vexed  tha  Aij  by  land 
and  by  sea.-  Cf.  Mt  714  nSjufi^n  i  l»k  t  kwiyirm  A  t4> 
itiit,  m.  'a  oompreased  (hemmed  In,  attaitaoed)  way  la  that 
which  leads  to  ifie.'  6.  mtuUt, :  2  Mao  6»,  Ao  12>  RV,  In  both 
'afflict.'  Theword  meaDatodoharm(aau>«>)to,aaAoI8l<>*No 
man  shall  aat  on  thee  to  hurt  (RV '  harm ')  thee.'  &  naramio: 
2P  27,  lit.  'to  exhaust  with  labour'  (v<»c).  Found  alao  In 
AcTMEV'oppreaa.'  7.  Xwui;  Bar  2^' the  soul  that  la  greatly 
vexed,'  Xnvavuin,  Ut.  'grieved,'  'made  aorrowful.'  8.  'xiUii: 
Lk  «18,  Ac  6iCboU> '  raxed  with  evil  splrita.'  In  Luke  edd.  read 
iMrXM/tni,  BV  'troubled.'  The  word  means  lit  to  rouse  a 
mob  (•x^)  against  one.  The  same  verb  Is  used  in  To  6^  of  *  a 
devil  or  evil  spirit'  tronbling  one.  9.  wmMfylXm :  Sir  4*  lu^pSimf 
wmptfyiriutn;  *a  heart  that  is  vexed '  (RV  *  provoked,'  as  AV  In 
Bo  10l>,  Eph  Vy.  10.  rirxx :  Mt  17U  MmmA  winu,  *  ha  !a  aore 
vexed';  RV  'auffereth ^evously.'  11.  wifawimi  Sir  41* 
M»«n,  xmXif  nu  .  ,  .  rf«  wuimtfujp  wtf'i  r«»iwv,  'to  blm  that  la 
vexed  with  (BV  'distracted  about-)  all  things.'  In  NT  the  verb 
occurs  only  Lk  10*>  'Martha  was  cumbered (RVm  'distracted') 
about  much  aerving.'  12.  ntfirr^:  1  Mao  8*,  RV 'trouble,' aa 
the  word  is  often  tr.  In  AV  In  the  Ooapels  and  1  P  Sl<  In  the 
Identical  phrase  (W  vmf^rmru  r**  AMr)  in  1  Moo  7*3  the  word  la 
tr.  ■  troubled.'  18.  rfixM^ :  Wia  UU,  RV '  distress' ;  elsewhere 
in  BiU.  Greek  only  uA  at  •affioted.'  BV  'worn.' 

J.  HASnNOS. 
VILE. — '  There  are  many  places  in  the  Bible  in 
which  vUe  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  which 
it  now  possesses  of  what  is  physically  and  morally 
detestable,  but  has  simply  the  force  of  the  Latin 
vilis,  properly  cheap,  and  then  common,  lightly 
esteemed,  or  at  most  looked  dovm  upon.  This,  no 
donbt,  is  the  sense  which  the  Translators  of  1611 
intended  to  express  in  Ph  S'';  for  the  Greek  is 
rmnUxaaa,  lowlmess,  low  estate — as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Magnijkat,  "  the  lowliness,  or  low  estate,  of 
his  handmaiden  ;  and  the  contrast  is  simply  be- 
tween the  lowly  earthly  body  which  we  at  present 
bear,  and  the  rature  glorified  body  which  has  been 
made  like  nnto  the  risen  body  of  Christ.' — Driver 
in  Es^tos.  Time*,  Jan.  1902,  xiiL  167. 

This  earlier  meaning  of '  vile '  is  seen  in  Erasmus, 
Crtde,  106,  '  He  whome  thou  despysest  as  vyle 
borne,  is  thy  brother '  j  p.  137,  '  Thou  being  pronde 
of  the  palace,  doste  mocke  and  skorne  the  vyle 
and  homelye  cotage  of  the  pore  man ' ;  Udall, 
Erasmus  l^T,  ii.  29, '  The  heavenly  father  dooeth 
gamishe  and  clothe  so  freshely  the  vile  grasse, 
which  shortely  shall  perishe  ;  Ridley,  Brefe 
Declaration,  1^  '  The  crafte  either  of  fyshyng, 
whiche  was  Peter's;  or  of  makynge  of  tent^ 
which  was  Paules,  were  more  vile  then  the  science 
of  phisicke  [which  was  Luke's].'  But  the  word  had 
alroady  a  stronger  meaning  than  this.  Thus 
Preface  to  AV,  'Ebionites,  that  is,  most  vile 
heretikes' }  Golding,  Calvin'a  Job,  682,  'Thon  vile 


The  examples  of '  vile '  in  AT  may  be  daaalfled  thu»— 

1.  C(minum,iiattfv,«/inwiaa<)eoufrt,Pal2*(zuffii(A); JarlSU, 
la  1"  OMeUy) ;  Jer  Mi'  (sM  dr);  WU 11"  (lirrt^*,  RV '  wretched'), 
U>4  (ijVA^f,  RV  '  paltry '):  Fh  Sai  (nnWit) ;  Ja  2>  (fvrmtit). 

2.  DupioabU,  oontmuatiiU  (with  moral  leprobaUon),  Dt  2SI 
OdUO ;  1 8  SU,  28  91^  job  404  (RV  ootreotly  •  of  smaU  account*), 
Kah  ll4(aU  Uiali;  1 S  U*  flu'Mtedftl  fi<tedA) ;  Dn  lin  (MlaSA). 

&  Skam^fiU,  abtmliumi  (with  rt«^<i>uf  as  wall  as  moral 


reprobatlOD,  abncat  equivalent  to  inuibms,  aee  Tom\  1 8  1* 
(giraq;  Job  18*  (idmiky.  Wis  V  iinfut);  2 Mao  lSB(>u«<() • 
&Ol9<(i«fu'aX 

AV mlatranalatea  Job  80*:  render  as  BV  'Xbeyai*  aowugsj 
oat  of  the  land'  (tha  verb  la  [ndtal,  to  amite). 

J.  Hastimgs. 

yiLLAOE^The  earliest  Oriental  village  prob- 
ably arose  in  the  transition  from  nomadic  to 
settled  life.  Interests  centring  in  »  particular 
locality  called  for  more  constant  residence ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tent,  best  suited  to  the  moving 
life,  would  give  place  to  the  hut  or  house,  the 
encampment  to  the  village.  The  name  lAo  {iraCKas) 
in  vij;  rto  l^awoth-j'air,  Nu  32"  etc.),  applied  to 
smaller  towns  or  villages,  agrees  with  tnis  idea. 
Abolw.  connects  it  with  Arabw  hayy,  '  tents  of  a 
clan '  (oL  Arab,  hiidf, '  sronp  of  tents^X  The  term, 
which  formerly  denotea  the  temportuy  dwellings, 
would  naturally  be  applied  to  the  more  permanent 
settlements  (Moore,  Judges,  p.  274 ;  W.R.  Smith, 
BS*  p.  281).  The  common  word  for  village, 
{twavMt),  primarily  'an  enclosure'  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  open  awellings  of  the  nomads  (Gn  2^* 
Is  42"),  (Kiiw,  Ca  7a,  1  Ch  27»,  vp?  Neh  6«, 
nsb  1  S  6"), /a  hamlet'  or  'village,  appeared  in 
Palestine  with  the  advent  of  Aramaic,  and  still 
persists  in  such  place-names  as  Ke/r  Kennah, 
Kefr  Sdbt,  etc  Other  words  are  nv  (Svniirrrit, 
Hab  3>*RV  'warriof,'  RVm  'hordes'  or  'villages'); 
iSrj?  (awor4»,  Jg  5'-"  RV  'ruler,'  RVm  'village'); 
rtra  (Est  9*  LXX  A-  tA^  x<4w  #{»,  EV  'un- 
waJled  towns';  £zk  38"  ixl  7^0  irepptftfUinir,  EV 
'nnwalled  towns,'  RVm  'an  open  country';  Zee 
2*W  Karaxiprut,  AV  'as  villages  without  walls,' 
RV  'as  towns  without  waJls  ),  which  seems  to 
denote  the  places  in  open,  level  coimtry,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fortified  cities  (cf.  Arab,  farz, 
'plain') ;  cf.  T39=|>ea*anfry,  1  S  6»,  Dt  3»,  Est  9". 

The  distinction  between  city  (ry  or  poet,  nnp) 
and  village  is  carefully  observed  throughout  the 
OT.  The  city  was  an  inhabited,  walled  place; 
the  village,  not  so  protected,  was  prol»ibly  always 
subordinate  to  the  city.  This  relation  of  de- 
pendence appears  to  oe  indicated  by  the  term 
'  daughters,*  e.g.  crpifiH!!  t^^V  (Nu  32**  of.  Jos  17" 
etc),  by  the  phrase  'the  cities  and  their  villages,' 
ip'ljfO)  o'-i])!}  (Jos  13»  etc.),  and  is  implied  in  the 
designation  'a  mother  in  Israel,'  applied  to  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  (2  S  20").  This  subordina- 
tion was  maintained  in  later  times  (1  Mao  6'  7H)r 
Kol  t4s  Ovyarifat  airTjt,  cf .  5").  While  the  city 
was  the  chief  seat  of  authority  in  a  district,  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  seem  to  have  been  de- 
pendent on  the  larger.  On  the  £.  of  Jordan,  and 
especially  in  Trachonitis,  /irrrpoKunUu  are  frequently 
met  with,  that  is,  villages  holding  a  position 
corresponding  to  that  of  a  capital  town.  Thus 
Phaena,  the  modem  Musmtyeh,  ia  called  iirfrpoKuiUa 
ToS  T/xixbwot  {CIG  4661).  In  NT  and  Josephus  the 
ideas  of  r6Xtt  and  Kii/ai  are  uniformly  distinguished ; 
but  in  the  Greek  period  the  point  of  distinction 
came  to  be,  not  so  mnoh  size  or  fortification  as 
constitution  and  law,  which  differed  in  city  and 
village.  St.  Mark,  who  notes  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  in  fertile  Gralilee,  mentions  (1")  xafio- 
T^Xett,  a  word  used  by  Strabo  and  Byzantine 
writers,  denoting  towns  which  for  size  might  be 
called  rSKett,  bat  in  constitution  ranked  only  as 
Ku/Mu  Jos.  {BJ  in.  iiL  2)  speaks  of  many  villages 
in  Galilee,  the  smallest  of  which  contained  16,000 
inhabitants.  If  we  are  to  credit  these  figures, 
Kii/ai  must  be  taken  to  include  the  surrounding 
district  and  suburbs.  The  Mishna  distinguishes 
(1)TJ»  'a  large  city';  (2)  tj  'a  city';  and(3)  19^ 
'a  vUlage'  {MegMa  L  1,  iL  3;  Kethuboth  xiiL 
10;  Kiddushin  iL  8;  Baba  mefia  iv.  6,  viii.  6; 
Arachin  vi.  6).  The  first  and  second  differed  only 
in  size  While  Tlf  *  a  fortified  city,'  small  town* 
were  often  aimilarly  protected  (n^  rg,  Araehin 
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ix.  3ff. ;  Kelim  L  7),  i^;  being  the  open  village 
(SchOnir,  SJPu.  i.  154  ff.). 

Villages  in  Palestine  to-day  are  related  in  the 
same  way  to  the  towns.  Thus  el-Mejdd,  ^a((tn, 
d-LuhiyeK,  etc,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tiberias.  All  actions,  civil  and  criminal,  and  all 
matters  affecting  taxation  and  military  service, 
come  before  the  authorities  in  that  town.  The 
sheikh,  or  chief  man,  exercises  considerable  in- 
fluence among  the  inhabitants,  and  with  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  authorities  treat  in  all  that 
concerns  his  community. 

The  villages  are  the  centres  of  agricultural 
industry.  The  surrounding  land  is  frequently 
common  profierty.  All  share  in  its  cultivation. 
When  deductions  have  been  made  for  taxes,  etc., 
the  produce  is  divided  acoording  to  local  arrange- 
ment. In  other  cases  the  villagers  till  the  soil  for 
a  landlord  or  company,  and  then  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  oro^  is  allowed  them  in  payment. 

Nearly  all  the  villages  in  Palestine  are  of  ancient 
date.  They  often  stand  on  the  sites,  and  are  built 
from  the  ruins,  of  cities  not  seldom  great  and 
splendid  in  the  past.  There  is  somethiikg  both 
grotesoue  and  pathetic  in  the  appearance  of 
Corintiiian  capital  and  sculptured  stone  in  the 
walls  of  mud-plastered  huts.  Positions  dilBcuIt  of 
access  are  much  prized  for  defeflce  against  maraud- 
ing bands.  There  are,  of  course,  no  scattered 
dwellings  or  solitary  farm-steadings,  which  would 
be  too  easy  a  prey_  to  plunderers. 

The  village  life  is  mean  and  squalid.  The  houses 
as  a  rule  are  of  but  one  apartment,  in  which,  along 
with  the  family,  their  animals  find  nightly  shelter. 
Sanitation  is  unknown,  and  the  villages  are  hot- 
beds of  fever.  In  some  it  is  ascribed  to  an  inter- 
vention of  Allah  when  a  child  survives  infancy. 
Oppressed  by  rapacious  tax-gatherers  backed  by  a 
brutal  soldiery,  often  loaded  with  debt  they  can 
never  hope  to  pay, — interest  on  which  is  a  first 
charge  upon  their  yearly  pittance, — the  spirit  is 
crushed,  and  there  is  little  inducement  to  work 
for  improvements  the  fruits  of  which  would  in- 
fallibljr  be  seized  by  others.  They  put  little  into 
the  soU ;  their  houses  are  frail ;  tueir  fumitnre 
Bcantv ;  they  live  practically  '  from  hand  to 
moutn,'  and  bear  themselves  like  men  who  may 
at  any  moment  receive  notice  to  quit. 

The  villagers  in  Palestine  mostly  rank  as 
Moslems,  orthodox  or  heretical ;  but  there  is 
much  obscurity  as  to  their  real  religions  senti- 
ments and  practices.  Usually  a  mak&m,  the  tomb 
or  sanctuary  of  some  saint  or  famous  sheikh, 
stands  near  by  or  on  a  neighbouring  hiU.  It 
serves  as  a  kind  of  village  strong-room.  Although 
it  is  quite  open,  no  one  dreams  of  removing  what 
has  been  placed  there  for  safety.  A  common 
responsibility  for  hospitality  is  also  recognized. 
In  every  viOage  there  is  the  memil  or  me^^y, 
'village  guest-house,'  where  all  strangers  are 
welcome.  The  sheikh  acts  as  'host,'  out  the 
villagers  contribute  each  Ua  share  towards  the 
entertainment  of  the  gnesta.  W.  EwiNO. 

VINE,  YINEYARD,— Three  Heb.  words  are  tr. 

in  EV  'vine.'  i,  |9|  gq>hen,  Arab,  jcffn.  This 
always  refers  to  grape-bearing  vines,  except  2  K 
4»»,  where  nyp  m  the  '  vine  of  the  fields,'  AV  and 
RV  '  >vild-vine,  refers  to  a  wild  gourd-vine,  prob. 
colocynth,  and  perhaps  Dt  32",  where  ehf  '  the 
vine  of  Sodom '  may  denote  a  grape-vine,  or  some 
other  plant  (see  'vine  of  Sodom,  below).  2.  pitf 
»6reff  (Is  6*  'choicest  vine'),  p-iilr  (Jer  2°  'noble 
vine '),  !yilr  tSrelftth  (Gn  49"  '  choice  vine '),  used  of 
a  superior  kind,  producing  dark-coloured  grapes, 
with  soft  seeds  or  none.  It  is  called  in  Arab, 
Mrtj;.  8.  Tij  ndrfr  (Lv  25^  "  AV '  vine  undressed,' 
m.  '  separation,'  RV  '  undressed  vine '),  fig.  for  un- 


pruned  vine,  named  nSHr  from  its  resemblance  tc 
the  Nazirite,  whose  hair  was  uncut  and  unshaven. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  plants 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  cultivated  in  the  East. 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard  (Gn  The  chief  butler 
saw  a  vine  in  his  dream  (Gn  40*).  Judah  u  repre- 
sented as  binding  his  ass  to  a  vine  (Gn  49"),  an 
allusion  to  the  luxury  in  which  he  would  live. 
Living  under  one's  own  vine  and  fig  tree  (I  K  4*, 
Mic  4')  was  an  emblem  of  peace.  The  languishing 
of  the  vine  (Is  16^  etc.)  was  an  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion and  desolation.  Palestine  was  a  land  of  vines 
(Dt  8').  They  were  planted  on  mountains  (Jer 
31*).  They  flourish  bMt  there  at  the  present  day. 
The  Nazirttb,  as  being  under  a  religious  vow, 
was  to  'eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  grape- 
vine, from  the  kemSs  even  to  the  husk '  (Mu  6'). 
Manoah's  wife,  as  the  future  mother  of  a  Nazirite, 
was  also  forbidden  for  a  time  to  eat  or  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  (Jg  13'^).  The  vine  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  fig  (Ps  105",  Jer  8<*, 
Bab  3",  Ja  3"  etc. ).  Christ  oaUs  Himself  the  true 
vine  (Jn  15'"*).  There  are  several  other  figurative 
allusions  to  the  vine  and  vineyard.  Israel  was  a 
vine  brought  ont  of  Egypt  (Ps  80»-",  Is  5'  »).  The 
fruitful  wife  was  compared  to  the  vine  (Ps  128'). 
The  remnant  of  Israel  was  to  be  gleaned  as  * 
vine  (Jer  6').  Samaria  was  to  be  as  plantings  of 
a  vine  (Mic  1*).  Beth-haccherem,  'the  honse  of 
the  vine'  (Neh  3**,  Jer  8').  Abel-oheramim,  'the 
meadow  of  vineyards'  (Jg  11**),  were  named  from 
Aerem=' vine.' 

The  vine  is  cultivated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  it  is  trained  over  a  treUis,  or  made  to 
climb  a  tree  (Ezk  19").  In  this  way  a  man  sat 
under  his  vine  (1  K  4*  etc.).  Sometimes  it  is  trained 
over  props  about  the  height  of  a  man,  or  a  little 
higher,  and  the  branches  spread  laterally,  often 
forming  festoons  from  stake  to  stake.  But  the 
more  usual  method  is  to  allow  the  stem'  to  trul  on 
the  surface  of  the  soU,  and  simply  to  prop  up  the 
cluster-bearing  branches  by  forlced  sticks,  suffici- 
ently to  keep  them  off  the  ground.  The  vines  in 
both  the  latter  methods  of  cultivation  are  planted 
far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  plough  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  They  are  pruned  at  tlie  end  of  the 
fruiting  season  ( Jn  15*),  so  that,  during  the  winter, 
the  vine  is  reduced  to  a  trunk  and  a  few  principal 
branches.  The  shoots  of  the  next  spring  are  thus 
made  more  vigorous,  and  bear  better  fruit.  Those 
branches  which  bear  no  fruit  are  diligently  cut 
away  (vv.*-*).  A  whitened  branch  is  a  sign  of 
withering  (Jl  1*).  The  trunks  of  old  vines  often 
attain  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body  or  more. 
Vines  are  sometimes  planted  in  irrigated  ground 
(Ezk  19'*),  but  most  of  the  vineyards  are  on  dry 
hillsides,  where,  for  7  or  8  montlis  they  have  no 
water  except  sudi  as  they  can  extract  from  the 
apparently  arid  soiL  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
live  (Ezk  19'*).  In  such  situations  as  have  a  moist 
subsoil  of  claT  or  marl  they  flourish  without 
irrigation,  ana  produce  large  vintages.  _  Whole 
mountain -sides  are  often  green  with  vineyards, 
where  one  may  search  in  vam  for  a  spring  or  welL 
They  are  often  not  fenced  off,  so  one  can  come 
with  ease  into  a  '  neighbour's  vineyard '  (Dt  23**). 
To  protect  the  vines  from  foxes,  jackals  (Ca  2'* 
etc),  and  esp.  from  men,  watchmen  are  stationed 
in  commaniung  positions.  In  Judaea  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  round  towers  are  built 
for  tiie  watchmen  (Is  S*.  Mt  21**  etc).  Generally 
a  shelter  of  boughs  and  leaves  (Is  1*  AV  'cottage,' 
RV  '  booUi '),  similar  to  the  '  lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers'  (see  illustration  in  vol.  i.  632*),  is  oon- 
struoted  in  a  prominent  place,  from  which  the 
watchman  can  overlook  the  vineyard.  To  frighten 
away  animals,  a  single  cvlindrical  stone  is  set  up, 
or  several  stones  are  placed  one  above  anothea 
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forming  a  pillar  3  to  4  ft.  high.  The  top  of  this 
pillar  is  often  whitewashed,  so  that  it  is  conspicu- 
ous even  at  night.  The  large  numbers  of  these 
pillars  make  a  marked  feature  in  the  Oriental 
landscape.  Vineyards  are  let  out  (Ca  8",  Mt  21"), 
or  cultivated  on  the  metairial  principle  on  shares. 
The  close  association  of  vine  and  fig  trees  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Palestine  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  botu  a  fig  orchard  and  a  vineyard  are 
designated  in  Arab,  by  the  term  karm  (the  same 
as  the  Heb.  o-i;),  which  primarily  signifies  a  vine. 

Orapes. — great  variety  of  grapes  are  cultivated 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  There  is  one  greenish- 
white,  from  i  to  i  in.  in  diameter,  with  sweet  juicy 

Snip  ;  another,  oUve-shaped  and  white,  resembling 
lalaga  grapes ;  another,  dark  purple,  of  the  size  of 
a  small  prune ;  others  similar  to  Black  Hamburgs ; 
others  with  a  green  rind,  striped  with  red,  and  a  pulp 
almost  as  firm  as  that  of  an  apple ;  others  nearly 
the  same  as  the  famous  Zante  cnnuits;  others 
closely  resembling  the  Isabella  grape ;  and  many 
others  of  divers  shapes,  sizes,  and  flavours.  Several 
Heb.  words  are  used  to  designate  them.  1.  ^s^t} 
'eshk6l,  which  signifies  a  dnster,  usually  of  grapes 
(Is  6S°_,  Mic  7'),  in  which  ease  greater  precision  is 
sometimes  given  by  constructing  it  with  d'tjv  (Na 
13*),  or  associating  it  with  the  same  (6n  i(P),  or 
oonstrootiiig  it  wiw  g^hen  (Ca  7*  [Heb.  f]).  u  is 


as  his  hand  can  move.  The  luscious  fmit  is  crashed 
by  the  tongue  and  teeth,  and  swallowed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  peasants  declare  that, 
however  many  grapes  they  may  have  eaten  in  this 
way,  in  the  vmeyards,  their  appetite  for  their 
regular  meals  is  in  no  way  dimini^ed.  The 
grapes  are  carried  home  to  serve  as  food,  or  spread 
out  on  mats  to  be  dried  into  raisins,  pvsy  p,mm<ik 
(1  S  25"  etc.),  riBiT15  'OshUhOth  (RV  Ca  2»,  AV 
wrongly  'flagons'),  or  the  juice  expressed  to  be 
convertied  into  wine  or  dibs.   The  latter  is  the 

i'uice  of  the  grape,  boiled  to  the  consistence  ot 
hick  treacle,  and  set  aside  to  cool  into  a  mass 
resembling  in  appearance  candied  honey.  It  is 
not  true  that  this  substance  is  anywhere  used  or 
known  aa  wine.  In  its  commercial  form  it  u  no 
more  a  beverage  than  crystallized  honor,  and  no 
one  here  ever  saw  or  heard  of  any  one  diluting  it 
and  nsing  it  as  a  drink.  Much  less  is  any  such 
dilution  known  as  wine.  Baskets  (Jer  6")  were, 
and  are  still,  used  to  gather  the  grapes  and  trans- 
port them  to  the  houses  or  presses.  The  juice  is 
trodden  out  (Is  16">  63>,  Jer  25*  etc).  The  presses 
were  often  dug  out  in  the  marly  soil  (Mt  21**), 
or  excavated  m  the  solid  rock.  Such  rock  vats 
are  common  throughout  Palestine.  The  boiling  of 
the  mis0,r  (fresh  grape  juice)  is  done  in  huge 
oaldiona.  Mis0r  ia  sometimes  dmnk.  The  name^ 
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sometimes  nsed  of  other  things,  as  gedl  (mlSr6r6th, 
TH  32*"),  and  henna  (Ca  1").  2.  aja  'mab,  Arab. 
'iruib.  This  is  the  true  word  for  the  berry,  as 
distinguished  from  the  cluster  (Gn  iQ^",  Nu  13^). 
Wine  is  3jyT3'n  =  blood  of  grapes.  3.  ifii  b6fer= 
unripe  grapes.  The  Arabe  of  S^a  use  the  term 
hufnim  for  green  grapes.  Bofer  is  tr.  in  AY  '  sour 
grapes'  (Is  18»  RV  'ripening  grapes'),  AV  and 
Kv  'unripe  grapes'  (Job  Iff"),  AV  and  RV  '  sour 
crapes'  (Jer  31»,  Ezk  18»).  The  seed,  '  kernel,'  of 
uie  grape  is  mentioned,  and  its  skin, '  husk '  (Nu  6*). 

Vintage. — The  vintage  is  a  season  of  great  rejoic- 
ing in  the  East  (Is  le*").  It  begins  in  low-lying 
districts  in  July.  The  people  eat  the  green  grapes 
(fiofer)  even  in  June.  They  also  express  the  acid 
juice  of  the  same,  and  sweeten  it,  and  add  water,  to 
make  a  cooling  drink.  The  nearly  ripe  but  still 
acid  grapes  are  slightly  laxative,  and  the  grape 
cure  IB  as  well  recognized  here  as  a  course  of 
mineral  waters  in  Europe  or  America.  But  when 
the  grapes  are  quite  ripe,  in  August  or  September, 
the  rejoi'-ing  is  complete.  The  people  go  in  large 
numbers  tc  gather  tne  grapes,  and  eat  tnem  in  the 
vineyards  ( Jg  9").  The  quantity  which  one  person 
consumes  is  enormous.  It  is  carious  to  see  a  man 
with  a  huge  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  held  a 
little  above  his  head,  with  his  neck  bent  backward, 
and  bis  free  hand  plucking  the  grapes,  singly  or 
In  pairs,  and  tossing  them  into  his  month  as  fast 


as  applied  to  this  fresh  jnice,  is,  however,  a 
popular  error,  as  that  word  signifies  a  true  fer- 
mented wine.  The  grape  juice  is  never  called  in 
Arab,  by  any  of  the  other  names  for  wine,  these 
names  Ming  applied  solely  to  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  date,  or  other  fruit. 

Vine  of  Sodom  (Q'iiri;i  gephen  ^iddm)  occurs  once 
(Dt  32*"),  '  their  vine  is  as  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and 
of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah ;  their  grapes  are  grapes 
of  gall  {rdsh),  their  clusters  are  bitter '  {mirordth). 
If  real  plants  aro  intended  here,  these  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  if  not  peculiar 
to  the  Dead  Sea  Valley,  at  least  so  abundant  there 
as  to  be  designated  by  the  names  of  the  accursed 
cities.  We  have,  as  a  philological  gnide  to  the 
plant  intended,  the  term  gephen,  which  certainly 
refers  to  a  vine.  The  secona  member  of  the  parallel- 
ism speaks  of  the  fruit  as  '  grapes  of  call '  (innehS- 
r6sh),  and  its  clusters  as  bitter  (lit.  bitternesses). 
We  are  therefore  to  look  for  a  vine  growing  so 
abundantly  in  the  Dead  Sea  basin  as  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  producing  a 
bitter  bat  grape-like  fruit.  The  first  embarrass- 
ment in  the  aetermination  of  this  plant  is  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  fmit  of 
which  Josephus  sj^eaks,  the  so-called  'apples  of 
Sodom '  (BJ  iv.  viu.  4), '  the  ashes  growing  in  their 
fruits,  which  fruits  have  a  colour  as  if  they  were 
fit  to  be  eaten,  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your 
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hands  they  diasolve  into  smoke  and  ashes.'  This 
description  would  apply  either  to  the  fmit  of  the 
'ushr,  Calotropis  procera,  Willd.,  or  to  that  of  the 
colocynth,  Arab,  hondol.  Both  of  these  have 
froita,  about  the  size  of  a  pippin,  which,  when 
ripe  and  dry,  contain  a  dust,  which  would  suggest 
the  'dust  and  ashes'  of  Josephna.  The  'vakr, 
however,  is  not  a  vine,  bnt  a  small  shmb  or  tree, 
and  its  fruit  has  no  resemblance  to  the  grape. 
The  colocynth  is  a  vine,  but  it  grows  over  a  wide 
range  in  Palestine  besides  the  Dead  Sea  Valley, 
and  its  fmit  also  has  no  resemblance  to  a  grape. 
It  is  like  a  small  water-melon  when  green.  We 
therefore,  while  accepting  one  or  both  these  plants 
as  producing  the  fnut  alladed  to  by  Josephus,  un- 
conditionally reject  them  both  as  candidates  for 
the  'vine  of  Sodom.'  Cueumu  ^rophetarum,  L., 
a  tendril-bearing  vine,  growing  m  the  Dead  Sea 
Valley  and  southward  to  Sinai,  and  having  an  ovoid, 
bitter  fruit,  i  to  {  in.  long,  might  be  a  candidate, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its  fruits  do  not  grow 
in  clusters.  On  the  other  hand,  Solanum  nigrum, 
L.,  and  S.  miniatum,  Berb.,  and  S.  villorum.tjam., 
prodnoe  dnaters  of  berries  like  very  small  grapes. 
These  are  called  by  the  Arabs  'ttu^-ed/^iMb= 
wolfs  grapes.  But  they  are  none  of  them  vines, 
and  none  of  them  peculiar  to  the  Dead  Sea  Valley. 
S.  eoagtUans,  Forsk.,  although  peculiar  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan  Valley,  is  not  a  vine,  and  has 
fruits  like  a  small  tomato,  not  like  a  grape.  Oak 
^Is  cannot  be  intended.  They  are  not  produced 
in  this  valley,  are  not  clustered,  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  a  grape.  We  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  on  which  to  foond 
a  theory  as  to  the  plant  intended  by  the  vine  of 
Sodom.  We  (with  commentators  generally)  think 
that  the  allusion  is  tigurative,  and  that  the  quality 
of  bitterness  is  attributed  to  the  grape-vine  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  aa  their  wine  is  said  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  to  be  '  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps.'  The  selection  of  the  vine  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  of  which  their  vine  is  said  to  be  a 
shoot,  was  due  to  the  proverbial  bitterness  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a  quality  which  may  have  been  supposed 
to  be  communicated  to  what  grew  on  its  snores. 
We  have  a  similar  instance  (Ezk  n*""*)  in  the 
rhapsodical  riddle  of  the  great  eagle,  which  plucked 
off  a  topmost  shoot  and  twigs  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  set  them  in  a  city  of  merchants, 
and  took  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  set  it  as  a 
willow-tree,  and  it  grew  and  became  a  vine  of 
low  stature,  and  shot  forth  branches  towards  the 
furrows,  that  it  might  bear  fruit.  And  the  roots 
were  pulled  up,  and  the  fmit  withered.  Here  we 
have  a  combination  far  more  intricate  and  unreal 
than  that  of  the  'vine  of  Sodom,'  to  which  the 
bitterness  of  the  Dead  Sea  water  is  attributed, 
and  the  wine  from  the  same,  which  is  said  to  be 
serpent's  venom.  G.  E.  Post. 

VINEGAR  (|^  hdmtf ;  <(|oc,  acetum).—A.  sour 
liquid,  mentioned  6  times  in  OT  and  6  times  in 
NT.  The  vinegar  of  Scripture  is  wine  which  has 
undergone  the  acetous  femientation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  ferment  plant  (Mycoderma  aceti), 
whereby  its  alcohol  is  converted  mto  acetic  acid. 
Besides  this  'vinegar  of  wine'  there  is  also 
mentioned  '  vinegar  of  strong  drink '  (shckar,  Nu 
6*),  which  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
palm  juice  or  any  other  saccharine  fluid.  Both 
these  forms  of  drink  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazir- 
ite  (Nu  6»). 

This  fluid  was  used  as  a  relish,  '  without  which 
we  should  miss  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life'  (Pliny,  xiv.  25).  Into  it  food  was  dipped 
before  eating  (Ru  2").  A  diluted  vinegar  or  sour 
wine  was  used  as  a  drink  by  the  poorer  classes 
(Aristoph.  Achamce,  35),  and  especially  by  sol- 


diers. Pescennius  Niger  forbade  his  Ethiopian 
troops  to  drink  anything  else  (Spartianus  in  Hitt. 
Au^.  Script,  minoret,  iL  180).  The  vessel  of  vinegar 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  had  by  them  at  the 
Cmcifixion  (Jn  19")  was  probably  filled  with  this 
drink,  which  was  called  posca.  It  was  not  re- 
garded as  intoxicating  (Plautas,  Milet  glorioau*. 
lu.  836).  The  Ureek  metucal  writers,  Oribasins  and 
Aretseus,  call  it  6(vKparor.  Posca  and  oil  are  re- 
commended in  veterinary  medicine  for  wounds  by 
Vegetins,  iii.  48,  vinegar  being,  as  Plutarch  says, 
the  most  cooling  of  fluids  {Qucesi.  conviv.  iiL  S). 
Cf.  the  use  of  wine  {otvot)  and  oil  by  the  good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10**)  to  cleanse  the  wounds  of  the 
robbers'  victim. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Cmcifixion  given  by  the 
four  Evangelists  vinegar  is  mentioned,  but  in  each 
case  in  a  slightly  diiferent  connotation.  Accord- 
ing to  Mt  27"  (AV),  the  soldiers  offered  our  Lord 
vinegar  mingled  with  gall  (RV  has  '  wine,'  follow- 
ing KBD).  This  was  a  different  drink  from  the 
vinegar  subsequently  given  Him  on  a  sponge  (v.^), 
whicii  was  probably  posca.  Mark  mentions  M>th,  but 
describes  the  first  wme  as  mingled  with  myrrh  (15" 
iafivprurfUpor  oZror);  Lk  23"  relates  that  the  soldiers 
after  He  was  cracified  ottered  Him  vinegar  in 
mockery.  Jn  19"  only  mentions  the  vinegar  given 
in  response  to  His  exclamation,  'I  thirst.'  The 
first  'wine'  of  Matt,  and  Mark  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  narcotic,  the  ro^ii  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  word  rosh,  also  tr'  '  gall,'  which  was 
opium  (see  voL  iL  p.  104).  This  was  given  to  those 
about  to  be  executed,  in  accordance  with  the 
Talmudio  interpretation  of  Pr  31',  on  which  see 
Sanhedrin,  43. 1 ;  Lightfoot,  Borm  Hebraiea,  iL 
36 ;  and  Buxtorf  s  Lex  Taimudica,  2131.  Rosen- 
miiller  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  given 
rather  as  a  stimulant  to  keep  Jesus  alive  during 
the  torture  {Bib.  Bot.  183). 

Vinegar  by  itself  was  too  pungent  to  drink, 
hence  to  give  vinegar  to  drink  was  part  of  the 
punishment  of  a  victim,  as  in  Ps  69" ;  cf.  the 
tn  S'  it  Tit  fXrat  ifot  in  Aristoph.  Batrixeh.  619. 
Its  effects  on  the  mouth  are  mentioned  in  Pr  10", 
reminding  of  the  description  of  vinegar  as  rorir 
<rrv<t>br  given  by  Nikander  (AUx^harm.  376),  or 
the  Acetum  acerhum  of  Plautus  (True.  L  2.  83), 
For  other  figurative  expressions  of  the  irritation 
and  acridity  of  vin^ar  see  the  same  author  in 
Rudent,  iv.  2. 32 ;  Pteudolui,  IL  4. 49 ;  and  Bcuxhyl. 
iiL  3.  1 ;  cf.  the  mordax  acetum  of  Persius,  v.  86. 
In  the  passage  in  Proverbs  the  LXX  renders  the 
word  by  SiJupa(,  unripe  grapes,  as  though  homef 
was  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Talmudic  |^n. 

The  effect  of  vinegar  on  nitre  (io)= natron  or 
erode  sodic  carbonate)  causing  efiervescence  U 
mentioned  in  Pr  25"  (see  voL  iiL  p.  555). 

A.  Macalister. 

yiOL. — Thus  the  Heb.  nebhel  or  nebhel  is  ren- 
dered in  AV  and  RV  Is  14»,  Am  5"  6»,  and  in  AV 
Is  5"  (RV  here  'Into').  See  Music,  vol.  iu.  p.  459^ 
and  Psaltery  (the  more  usual  tr.  of  the  Heb.), 
above,  p.  163'*.  See  also  Driver,  Amos,  p.  234  S, 
and  Wellhausen,  Psalmt  ^PB),  p.  222  ff.  The 
'  viol '  (from  late  Lat.  vtdula,  vitula,  through 
Pr.  viole,  violle  ;  cf.  Anglo-Sax.  jithele,  a  fiddle)  is 
described  by  Chappell  as  a  six-stringed  musical 
instrument,  the  position  of  the  fingers  being  marked 
on  the  finger-board  by  frets,  as  In  guitars  of  the 
present  day.  But  it  was  played  with  a  bow,  not 
with  the  fingers  as  the  guitar.  Violin  is  a  dim.  of 
viol,  as  violoncello  is  of  violin.  The  violin  displaced 
the  viol  in  England  in  the  wign  of  Charles  II. 

J.  Hastinos. 

TIPEB.— See  Serpent. 

VIROIN  (n>mi,  n^^s,  TopWi-ot).— The  word  is 
commonly  used  of  a  virgo  intacta,  as  in  Dt  2S2", 
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S  S  13*.  It  is  frequently  applied  metaphorically, 
often  with  the  addition  of  '  a  dangnter,'  to  a 
people,  eepecially  to  Israel,  originally,  it  wonld 


■eem,  in  toe  sense  of  not  vet  snbdued  by  an  enemy, 
as  Is  37",  Jer  14",  La  I'';  bat  sometimes  to  other 
nations,  as  to  ^idon  (Is  23"),  Babylon  (47>),  and 
sometimes  even  where  the  original  intention  of  the 
metaphor  is  lost,  as  in  Jer  31',  where  the  restora- 
tion of  captive  Israel  is  promised.  In  Is  62°  there 
is  a  carious  mixture  of  metaphor.  '  For  as  a  young 
man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons  many 
thee.'  The  word  is,  however,  once  used  of  a  young 
married  woman  in  Jl  1'. 

The  meaning  of  n^^y  is  from  its  comparatively 
rare  use  less  easily  determined.  In  Gn  24^  it  is 
used  with  reference  to  Rebekah,  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  a  virgo  mtaeta.  In  Ca  1*  toe  same  mean- 
ing u  perhaps  probable,  but  bardljr  necessary.  In 
Ca  6'  the  meaning  is  quite  uncertain.  The  women 
in  the  harem  of  Solomon,  distinguished  as  they 
are  from  the  Vrives  and  concubines,  might  or  might 
not  be  virgins.  We  cannot,  therefore,  argue  from 
the  usafe  of  the  word  the  meaning  intended  in 
Is  7'* ;  but  the  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as 
well  as  the  analogy  of  S*"*,  suggests  that  the  sign  in- 
tended did  not  consist  in  anything  miraculous  in 
the  birth  itself,  but  in  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
«vent,  and  in  the  symbolical  name  to  be  nven 
to  the  child.  The  hXX  probably  nnderstooa  by 
rap^^vot  a  virgin  in  its  strict  sense,  understanding, 
it  would  seem,  that  the  mother  of  Immannel  was 
<tt  the  time  a  virgin — a  possible  interpretation  of 
the  words,  though  RVm  is  probably  right  in 
Tendering '  is  with  child  and  beareth.'  St.  Matthew, 
quoting  from  LXX,  takes  the  passage  as  a  direct 
prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin  (see 
IMMANUEL).  Such  has  till  recent  times  Men  the 
practically  universal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
by  Christians.  It  has  been  ve^  naturally  disputed 
by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  / ustin  Martyr  down- 
wards, and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  first  Gr.  tr.  of  OT  by  Aqiula 
p  Onkelos],  (Eusebius,  SE  v.  8). 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  usage 
«f  vapehoi  in  NT,  except  in  Rev  14^  where  it  is 
used  of  men  who  have  kept  themselves  free  from 
impurity.  St.  Paul's  discussion  of  the  topic  of 
'virgins'  in  1  Co  7*^  oomes  under  Marriaqb 
<8ee  vol.  iiL  p.  266*). 

For  the  D<>n?  of  Dt  22"- "  (EV  '  tokens  of  vir- 
ginity '),  and  tne  Oriental  custom  referred  to  in 
that  passage,  see  art.  SoNO  OF  SONGS,  pp.  695*, 
69^\  and  (».  Driver,  Deut.  ad  loe. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
TIRTUB  as  the  translation  of  Sim/ut  is  used  in 
AV  in  Mk  6",  Lk  6'*  8'**  in  the  sense  of  power  (so 
RV)  or  influence.  In  earlier  Eng.  it  was  freely 
used  (after  Lat.  virtw,  from  vir,  a  man,  therefore 
'what  ia  manly,'  'courageous')  in  the  sense  of 
'  strenjfth '  or  '  power.'  Thus  Chapman,  Ody*$ey», 
zviL  360— 

■  HI(  doable  fim,  umI  taireta,  built  too  (trong 
For  (orce  or  virtue  ever  to  ezpugn.' 

It  is  Wyclif  s  usual  word  for  tivaiut  after  the  Vulg. 
mrtut,  as  Ac  19"  'And  God  dide  vertues  not 
smale  hi  the  hoond  of  Poul ' ;  He  1'  '  And  berith 
alle  thingis  bi  word  of  his  vertu.'  The  same  in 
the  Rhem.  version,  as  Lk  9* '  He  gave  them  vertne 
and  power  {Sira/ur  xal  {(ovrlop,  Vulg.  virtvtem  et 
potestatem)  over  al  devils.'  The  miMem  meaning 
of  'virtue'  was  already  in  use  in  1611,  as  in  the 
Preface  to  AV,  '  Solomon  was  greater  than  David, 
though  not  in  vertue,  yet  in  power ' ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  above  passages  the  word  was 
retained  from  the  earlier  versions  because  it 
conveyed  the  sense  of  influence  (supernatural  in- 
fluence) to  the  translators'  minds.  Cf.  Adams, 
*  Peter,  17, '  It  was  the  brazen  serpent  that  healed, 


not  the  eye  that  looked  on  it ;  yet  without  a  look- 
ing eye,  there  was  no  help  to  the  wounded  party 
by  the  promised  virtue.'  Though  more  geneially, 
'  influence '  b  also  the  meaning  in  Melvul,  Diary, 
16,  '  He  was  a  man  of  rare  wesdome,  judnnent, 
and  discretion ;  and,  therfor,  mikle  imployea  in  the 
trysts  and  effeares  of  the  noble  and  gentle  men  of 
the  countrey,  whilk  distracted  him  fra  his  calling, 
hinderit  his  vertew,  and  schortened  his  lyff.'  Even 
Coverdale  has  the  word  in  the  sense  of  righteous- 
nesB  or  goodness,  £zk  3**.  J.  Hastinos. 

VISION  (usually  fm),  Spofa).  In  early  Heb.  re- 
ligion the  vision  bad  its  closest  affinity  with  the 
dream, — by  which  probably  the  coiiception  of  its 
character  was  determined, — and  the  two  are  usually 
coupled  as  the  ordinary  sources  of  prophetic  oracles 
(Nu  12''',  Jer  23*''-).  It*  recognized  psyclijlugical 
condition  was  an  emotional  excitement  in  miioh 
the  person  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own 
thoughts  or  wiU  (Nu  24»«-,  1 S  19*»-).  See  Teance. 
In  both  dream  and  vision  what  carried  religious 
significance  was  the  fact  that  the  presentation  did 
not  come  through  the  ordinary  sense  channels,  or 
as  a  product  of  the  mind's  conscious  activity.  On 
this  account  it  was  accepted  as  a  revelation  from 
God.  When  we  come  to  the  Prophets  the  concep- 
tion of  revelation  has  undergone  a  change  in  cor- 
respondence with  religion  in  generaL  The  dream 
disappears,  together  with  the  rapt  utterance :  and 
prophecy  becomes  aa  ethical  intercourse  of  the 
mind  of  man  with  God  (Is  8",  Jer  23'').  But,  while 
there  is  no  trace  of  ecstasy  in  the  strict  sense  or 
its  accompaniments,  there  are  frequent  allusions 
to  times  of  extraordinary  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  times  therefore  of  illumination.  At  such 
moments  an  issue  becomes  clear,  a  truth  breaks  on 
the  mind,  a  resolution  is  formed  (Is  6,  Jer  The 
result  is  sometimes  presented  as  if  it  had  come 
to  the  prophet  in  a  manner  analogous  to  sense 
experience, —  the  prophet  sees,  hears,  questions, 
replies, — but  the  broad  sense  in  which  vision  is 
used  makes  it  clear  that  the  pictorial  image  was 
not  the  source  of  his  knowledge  or  resolution, 
but  rather  that  the  truth,  having  taken  possession 
of  his  mind  and  heart,  created  the  vision  as  its 
imaginative  clothing.  Even  a  verbal  message, 
with  no  reference  to  a  voice  or  appearance,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  vision  (Is  1>  21*  22',  Mic  V,  Hab  2*). 
In  Amos'  vision  of  the  basket  of  summer  fruits  the 
motive  for  using  the  visional  form  is  evidently  the 
play  upon  the  word  fp.  Again,  as  in  the  intricate 
description  of  Ezk  1,  the  vision  is  sometimes  of 
a  kind  that  could  hardly  be  piotorially  realized. 
Although,  in  fact,  the  primitive  phraseolo^  ia 
retained, — the  prophet  sees,  hears,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  him, — it  is  no  longer  used  in  the 
primitive  sense.  The  vision  has  become  a  literary 
and  poetical  form  couBclously  employed  to  embody 
and  communicate  truths  that  have  become  clear  to 
the  inner  consciousness.  The  pre-exilio  prophets 
make  only  sparing  use  of  the  direct  visional  form. 
In  Ezekiel  it  is  more  common,  but  has  lost  ita 
earlier  imaginative  spontaneity,  and  assumed  more 
the  character  of  an  artificial  construction  (Ezk 
I"').  It  is  not  found  in  Deutero-Isaiah  or  in 
Haggai ;  but  it  reappears  in  Zechariah,  and  con- 
tinues, in  its  most  artificial  form,  to  be  employed 
by  apocalyptic  writers.  In  the  NT  it  finds  a  place 
only  [but  ci.  the  use  of  ri  Spa/ui  in  Mt  IT]  in  the 
apocalyptic  book  of  Revelation,  and  in  those  nar- 
ratives in  Acts  and  the  earlier  part  of  Luke  that 
bear  the  character  of  popular  tradition.  (See 
Pbophecy  and  the  Literature  there  cited). 

W.  MOHOAN. 

TOPHSI  (<(if}[but  text  dub.];  B  'Ia/3e(,  A  'lafil). 
—  The  fathisr  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite  sry, 
Nu  13>«. 
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TOW  (11],  "n),  ttxH). — It  was  a  universal  cnstom 
in  ancient  religions,  too  natural  to  need  explana- 
tion, for  men  to  seek  the  help  of  the  deity  in  times 
of  peril  or  distress  (Ps  66"* "),  or  to  secure  the 
fulnlment  of  some  much  cherished  hope,  by  pro- 
mising him  some  special  gift  that  would  enlist  his 
own  interest  on  their  side.  Or  their  row  might  be 
less  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  and  more  the  ex|)res- 
sion  of  unselfish  zeal  and  pious  devotion.  It  might 
also  be  a  promise  to  abstam  from  some  comfort  or 
even  necessary  of  life.  Among  the  Hebrews  all  these 
types  of  vow  are  to  be  found  :  for  the  last  the  term 
i^ti '  bond,'  which  occurs  only  in  Nu  30,  was  used. 

Although  we  have  no  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  JE,  the  practice  was  very  ancient.  Thus  Jacob 
vows  at  Bethel  that  if  £3ohim  will  be  with  him 
and  ^ve  him  bread  and  raiment,  so  that  he  comes 
to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  will  make  the 
pillar  a  sanctuary  of  God,  and  pay  tithe  of  all  that 
He  gives  him  (Gn  2S*'"  E).  In  the  period  of  the 
Judges  we  have  Jephthab's  vow,  that  if  J"  delivered 
the  Ammonites  into  his  hand,  he  would  oifer  as  a 
bnmt-ott'ering  the  person  who  first  came  from  his 
bouse  to  meet  him  ( Jg  1  !*>• Though  it  was  his 
own  daughter,  the  inviolable  character  of  the  vow 
in  that  pnmitive  age,  which  had  learnt  none  of 
the  slippenr  shifts  of  casuistry,  forced  him  to  sacri- 
fice her.  Hannah  vowed  that  if  J*  would  give  her 
a  son  she  would  dedicate  him  to  His  service  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  no  razor  should  come  upon  his 
head  (1 S 1").  It  is  interestins:  to  notice  that  after 
the  birth  of  Samuel,  when  Elkanah  went  for  the 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Shiloh,  the  writer  speaks  of  him 
as  going  to  otfer  the  yeai-Iy  sacrifice  and  his  vow, 
as  if  the  vow  were  as  mncu  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  sacrifice  (v.*').  (It  seems  unnecessary  to  sup- 
pose, with  H,  P.  Smith,  adloe.,  that  the  words  '  and 
his  vow '  were  added  by  a  scribe).  In  the  period 
of  the  early  monarchy,  Absalom  secured  pernus- 
sion  to  go  to  Hebron  on  pretext  of  a  vow  ne  had 
made,  while  in  exile  at  Geshur,  that  he  would 
worship  J"  if  He  restored  him  to  Jerusalem  (2  S 
16^- ').  The  meaning  of  the  vow  is  that  he  would 
appear  before  J"  and,  since  none  could  appear 
before  Him  empty,  would  offer  sacrifice  to  Him. 
Naturally,  this  would  be  offered  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  at  the  Judtean  sanctuary  of  Hebron.  Each  of 
these  instances  is  a  case  of  a  vow  intended  to 
secure  a  favour,  and  in  its  essence  is  a  commercial 
transaction. — A  vow  of  unselfish  devotion,  which 
was  also  a  vow  of  abstinence,  is  exemplified  in  the 
Psalmist's  poetical  description  of  David's  vow  that 
he  would  not  enter  his  nouse,  lie  in  his  bed  or 
suffer  himself  to  sleep,  till  he  had  found  a  place 
for  J"  to  dwell  in  (Ps  132'-*).  Saul's  taboo  on 
eating  before  sundown  (1  S  14**)  was  a  vow  of 
abstinence,  imposed  on  others  as  well  as  himself, 
in  order  to  secure  victory  by  the  help  of  J".  An 
extreme  form  of  vow  is  exemplified  in  the  ban  or 
TOW  of  extermination  on  Arad  (Nu  2P'') :  '  Israel 
vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  If  thou 
wilt  indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand,  then 
I  will  devote  their  cities.'  Both  cities  and  people 
were  in  this  case  destroyed  (see  Cubse). 

In  Deuteronomy  we  have  little  legislation  on 
vows.  It  is  insisted  that  what  has  been  thus 
dedicated  must  be  eaten  at  the  central  sanctuary 
(Dt  12«-  >»• ").  The  hire  of  sacred  prostitutes 
most  not  be  brought  into  the  sanctuary  for  any 
vow  (Dt  23").  There  may  have  been  a  relaxation 
of  sentiment  as  to  the  stringency  of  a  vow,  such  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  post-exuio  period ;  for  the 
legislator,  while  insisting  that  there  is  no  religions 
obligation  to  make  a  vow,  enjoins  that,  once  made, 
the  pledge  must  be  honoured  under  pain  of  Divine 
displeasure. 

In  P  we  natnrally  have  much  f  nller  regnlations. 
In  Na  90,  which  in  its  present  form  bdonga  to  a 


late  stratum,  both  vow  and  bond  are  declared  to 
be  binding  when  uttered  by  a  man.  But  a  woman 
who  lives  m  her  father's  house  or  is  married  is  in 
a  different  position.  Her  father  or  husband  has  a 
right  of  veto,  provided  that  it  is  exercised  at  once. 
But  otherwise  silence  ^ves  consent,  and  the  vow 
must  be  regarded  as  irrevocable.  If  at  a  later 
period  her  husband  cancels  it,  he  does  so  on  peril 
of  Divine  punishment.  A  widow  or  a  woman 
divorced  from  her  hosband,  since  she  is  not 
dependent  on  another,  is  bound  by  her  vow. 
Vows  and  freewill  -  offerings  must  be  without 
blemish  (Lv  22>*-i*  T  H) ;  but  while  a  freewill- 
offering  may  be  made  from  that  which  has  some- 
thing lacking  or  superfluous,  this  is  forbidden  in 
the  case  of  a  vow  (v.»).  In  this  connexion  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Malachi  utters  a  curse 
on  the  deceiver  who  has  a  male  in  his  flock  and 
vows  it  and  substitutes  a  blemished  thing  (1'*) 
The  laws  as  to  the  discharge  of  vows  are  to  be 
found  in  Lv  27,  apparently  a  late  section  of  P. 
Persons  vowed  to  J*  could  not  be  sacrificed  as 
Jephthah's  daughter  had  been ;  they  must  be 
redeemed.  A  £ced  scale  is  laid  down.  Males 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  were  re- 
deemed at  *  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctnaiy'  (see  Money,  voL  iiL  p.  422), 
females  at  thirfy  shekels.  From  five  to  twenty 
years,  males  were  redeemed  at  twenty  and  females 
at  ten  shekels ;  from  a  month  to  five  years,  males 
were  redeemed  at  five  and  females  at  three  shekels ; 
while  from  sixty  upwards  the  tariff  was  fixed  at 
fifteen  and  ton  shekels  respectively.  If,  however, 
the  person  who  made  the  vow  was  too  poor  to  pay 
the  redemption  price,  it  was  to  be  fixea  according 
to  his  ability.  In  the  case  of  animals  no  change 
could  be  made — the  vow  must  stand  as  originally 
nttered.  Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  suMtitute 
a  bad  for  a  good,  but  also  a  good  for  a  bad.  If 
such  change  was  made,  both  became  holy  to  J*. 
If  the  animal  was  unclean,  and  therefore  incap- 
able of  being  used  in  sacrifice,  it  was  sold  at  tfie 
priest's  valuation,  and  the  money  given  to  the 
sanctuary.  If  the  owner  wished  to  redeem  it,  he 
might  do  so  on  payment  of  the  valuation  plus  one- 
fifth.  Firstlings,  however,  could  not  be  vowed  to 
J",  since,  as  such,  they  already  belonged  to  Him. 
If  devoted  to  J'  by  the  ban,  they  were  too  holy  to 
be  redeemed  ;  and  it  is  startling  to  read  (Lv  27") 
that  men  so  devoted  must  be  put  to  death.  The 
law  for  the  dedication  of  a  house  is  similar  to  that 
for  the  dedication  of  animals.  It  was  sold  at  the 
priest's  valuation,  or  redeemed  by  the  addition  of 
a  fifth  to  that  price.  The  law  as  to  fields  is  more 
complex  and  obscure.  U  a  man  vows  part  of  his 
hereditary  possession,  the  valuation  is  to  be  fixed 
according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow 
it,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  shekels  the  homer.  If  the 
field  is  consecrated  immediately  after  the  year  of 
jubilee,  this  estimate  is  to  stand ;  but  if  some  time 
after,  then  a  reduction  in  price  must  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  time  that  has  elapsed.  The 
owner  may  redeem  it  by  paying  the  priest's 
estimate  plus  one-iifth.  If  he  does  not  redeem 
it,  but  sells  it,  the  right  of  redemption  is  lost,  and 
the  field  instead  of  returning  to  htm  at  the  jubilee 
becomes  the  property  of  the  sanctuary.  The  law 
is  far  from  clear.  Apparently,  when  a  field  was 
dedicated,  the  owner  commuted  his  obligation  by 
a  money  payment  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of 
valuation.  But  this  by  itself  does  not  constitute 
him  absolute  owner  again :  this  he  can  become  only 
by  adding  one-fifth  to  the  valuation,  as  penalty 
for  the  privilege  of  redemption.  If  he  pays  the 
valuation  without  adding  the  fifth,  and  sells  the 
field,  he  loses  all  daim  on  it,  and  it  does  not  revert 
to  him  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  done,  but  faJls  to  the  sanctuary.  If 
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the  field  dedicated  is  not  a  portion  of  the  owner's 
hereditary  possessions,  then  the  money  payment 
given  in  commutation  is  fixed  by  the  time  that  has 
to  elapse  before  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  in  that 
year  it  returns  naturally  to  the  hereditary  owner. 
In  this  case  the  redemption  penalty  of  an  addi- 
tional fifth  is  not  required  (see,  further.  Sab- 
batical Year). 

According  to  Nn  IS*" '  (a  late  section  of  P),  when 
an  animal  sacrifice  was  offered  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow,  a  meal-ofiering  had  to  be  presented  with  it. 
Auotlier  late  law  (Lt  T'*-"}  prescribed  that  a 
peace-oifering  in  discharge  of  a  vow  must  be  eaten 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  offered,  and  what  was 
left  on  the  second  day.  If  any  portion  still  re- 
mained to  the  third  day,  it  had  to  oe  burnt.  This 
law  probably  embodies  the  immemorial  practice : 
a  TOW  woula,  as  a  role,  involve  a  sacrificial  meal, 
and  the  regulation  that  the  flesh  must  not  be 
eaten  after  the  second  day  may  even  have  been 
a  relaxing  of  earlier  usage.  In  Pr  7'*  the  woman 
who  entices  the  simpleton  to  his  rain,  has  that 
day  punctiliously  performed  her  religions  dutii 
she  has  paid  her  vows  and  come  out  to  find  a  o 
panion  for  the  sacrificial  feast. 

The  warning  in  Dt  23""",  that,  while  there  is  no 
nn  in  not  vowing,  when  a  vow  has  onoe  been  made 
it  must  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  finds  an  echo  in 
the  Wisdom  literature.  In  Pr  20*  we  apparently 
have  a  protest  against  hasty  vows  followed  by 
repentance  and  attempts  at  evasion  (the  text  and 
precise  sense  are  alike  uncertain  ;  see  Frankenberg 
and  Toy,  cut  loc).  So  alao  Koheleth  advises  his 
readers  to  make  haste  with  the  payment  of  their 
vows,  and  not  trifle  with  God  by  delay,  for  He 
takes  no  pleasure  iu  fools.  Far  better  is  it  to 
refrain  from  vows  than  to  make  and  fail  to  fulfil 
Uiem.  They  most  not  bo  betrayed  into  a  vow, 
which  they  will  afterwards  axpfain  away  to  the 
priest's  messenger  as  a  mistake,  lest  God  be 
angered  Avith  them  and  destroy  the  work  of  their 
Land  (Ec  5^,  cf.  Mai  1").  But  while  on  the  one 
side  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  vow  was  relaxed,  the 
more  spiritual,  as  we  see  from  some  of  the  Psalms, 
came  to  throw  all  the  stress  on  the  element  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  material  element  sank  into 
insignificance,  as  with  other  sacrifices  (Ps  22^  50**). 

Yet  vows  played  a  great  part  in  later  Judaism, 
and  Jesus  came  into  conflict  with  the  religionists  of 
His  time  on  this  question,  singling  ont  the  law  of 
Corhan  especially  as  an  example  ot  the  nullifying 
of  the  Law  by  tradition  (see  Corban).  St.  Paul 
became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews  in  this  matter  (Ac  18", 
if  this  refers  to  him  and  not  to  Aqnila,  and  21^''). 
On  these  cases,  and  also  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  Nazirite  vow,  nothing  need  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said  in  the  article  Nazirite. 

LmitATmta.— Nowaok,  Heb.  Archaot.  U.  168,  IW,  ttS-i66: 
W.  B.  Imitii,  BS*,  481-486 ;  Wellhaiueo,  JiMtt  Arab.  UeidA 
190, 19b.  For  Babbinical  decWons  the  tmtiw  Sedarim,  ud 
Xdenbeim,  Jttu*  th4  MtuUUi,  IL  17-SL 

A.  S.  Peakk. 

TULOiTE.— 

L  Life  of  Jerome,  end  the  dnamituiaee  under  whldi  his 

translation  woe  made. 
IL  Hietory  ot  the  Vulgate  after  Jerome'i  death, 
m.  Mature  and  method  of  Jerome's  reTiaion ;  teztnalctitiaism 

of  the  Vulgate. 
tr.  History  of  the  name. 

Main  mfferences  between  the  IMn  and  ttia  EngUih  BiUe. 
tL  Ilanuacripts  of  the  Vulgate, 
Utentura 

L  ISFS  OF  Jerome,  akd  Circumstances  under 
WHICH  HIS  Translation  was  made.— Jerome,  or 
to  give  him  his  full  name,  Eusebius  Hieronymns, 
was  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Daunatia 
and  Pannonia,  probably  about  A.D.  340-342.*  His 
parents  were  Christian,  and  sufficiently  wealthy 

*  See  the  diaciuaion  on  the  question  in  Ztokter,  BitrmyvMit, 
min  JMtn  u.  Wirktm,  pp.  Sl-24. 
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to  give  him  a  good  educati< 
early  to  Kome,  to  study  u; 
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literature  attracted  him,  and  hi 
Vergil,  Terence,  and  Cicero  ; 
rhetoric  onder  Cains  Marius  Vi 
foundation  of  a  good  knowledjge  of  Greek,  and 
collected  a  considerable  library.  Thence  he  moved 
to  Gaul,  where,  staying  at  Trier,  he  began  serious 
theological  study,  which  he  prosecuted  further,  on 
settling  in  Aquileia  in  370.  Four  years  later  he 
travelled  with  several  friends  in  the  East,  and  at 
Antioch  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  during  which  a 
dream  made  a  deep  impression  on\  him,  and  re- 
sulted in  his  abandoning  all  secular  studies.  He 
dreamt  that  he  was  summoned  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ ;  on  being  asked  who  he  was  he 
replied  'a  Christian,'  out  received  the  stem 
answer,  'Mentiris,  Ciceronianus  es  non  Chris- 
tianus ;  nbi  enim  thesaurns  tuns,  ibi  et  cor  tunm ' 
(Bp.  xxii.  ad  Eugtoehium,  30).  Yet  this  classical 
training  and  fondness  for  the  best  Latin  literary 
models  proved  one  of  the  greatest  possible  advant- 
a^^es  to  Jerome  for  the  work  of  his  Fife,  and  through 
him  to  the  whole  Christian  Church ;  he  had  been 
preparing  himself  nnconsoiouslT  for  making  that 
translation  of  the  Bible  which  was  to  be  the 
Editio  Vulgata,  the  authorized  version  for  the 
whole  of  Western  Christendom  during  more  tlum 
a  thousand  years. 

In  search  of  a  life  of  solitude  and  asceticism  he 
moved  the  same  summer  (374)  to  the  desert  of 
Chalcis,  east  of  Antioch,  where  he  passed  five 
years  in  strict  self-discipline  and  diligent  study, 
a  Rabbi  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity 
teaching  him  Hebrew.  But  this  period  also  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  correspondence  and  warm 
friendship  with  pope  Damasus,  which  afterwards 
led  to  the  request  that  Jerome  would  undertake  to 
put  forward  an  authoritative  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  correspondence  began  {Epp.  xv., 
xvi.,  written  about  37&-378)  on  doctrinal,  but  was 
a  few  years  after  renewed  on  biblical  questions 
{Epp.  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.,  xxL,  ixxv.,  xxxvL,  written 
dunng  the  years  381-384),  Jerome  giving  Damasus 
the  information  he  had  desired  on  sucn  questions 
as  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hosanna,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Gn  4",  the  reason  why  Abraham  re- 
ceived circumcision  as  a  sign  of  faith,  etc. 

In  379  Jerome  moved  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  then  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  listened  to  the  expositions  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  {Epp.  1.  1,  liL  8),  and  probably  con- 
tinued the  systematic  study  of  Greek  ;  and  in  382 
he  returned  to  Borne.  Here  he  spent  nearly  three 
years  in  close  connexion  with  Damasus  {Ep. 
cxxvii.  7),  whose  confidence  and  affection  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  Ho  refers  with  naive  self- 
satisfaction  to  his  popularity  in  Rome  at  this 
time :  '  Totins  in  me  urbis  studia  oonsonabant. 
Omninm  psene  jndicio  dignns  summo  sacerdotio 
decemebar.  Beatse  memorise  Damasus  mens  sermo 
erat.  Dicebar  sanotns;  dicebar  humilis  et  disertus ' 
[Ep.  xlv.  3,  written  on  leaving  Rome,  Aug.  385). 

The  inconveniences  from  which  the  Western 
Church  suflered  owing  to  the  absence  of  one 
authorized  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  had  long 
been  felt.  '  Tot  exemplaria  pssne  quot  codices 
was  Jerome's  description  of  the  state  of  things  ; 
and  the  confusion  caused  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent and  anonymous  translations  of  the  NT 
was  worse  confounded  by  the  carelessness  of  scribes 
and  copyist8.t    Whether  in  private  study  or  in 

*  Tlotorinoswas  oonverted  to  Ohristiaolty  in  old  age,  and  is 
known  amongst  Patristic  writers  as  Victorinus  Afer ;  Zidder 
(p.  80)  doubts  whether  Jerome  studied  under  him. 

t  This  is  a  point  of  which  Jerome  constantly  oomplains ;  see 
Bp.  IxxL  6,  Comm.  in  Matt.  IL  6,  ill.  8,  vi.  16,  etc.;  also  in  lb* 
books  ot  the  OT,  Pntf.  te  «6r.  CAron.  Uixta  LXX. 
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pubUo  preaching,  in  controveny  with  heretics  or 
m  liturgical  use,  this  '  Latiuomm  interpretam 
infinita  varietas '  *  mnst  have  been  almost  in 
tolerably  confusing  to  the  more  cultivated  mero 
bers  of  the  Church,  though  the  common  folk  felt 
it  not,  and  were  angered  at  any  change.  Damasus 
therefore  initiated  a  valuable  and  much-needed 
reform  when  he  commissioned  Jerome  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  a  revised  and  authoritative 
Latin  version  of  the  NT.  He  could  not  have 
placed  the  work  in  hetter  hands.  Jerome's  qaali 
tications  were  unique  :  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  such  a  revision  ;  he 
was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  writing  a  style  that  was 
both  pure  and  vigorous ;  he  bSi  been  studying 
Greek  carefully,  and  had  already  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Hebrew ;  t  m  later  years,  wnen  he  was  trans- 
lating the  OT  from  the  original,  he  had  attained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  language,  while  long 
residence  and  travel  in  the  East  had  given  him 
that  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  ooontry  and 
its  customs  which  must  be  invaluable  to  any  one 
undertaking  a  task  of  this  nature.  His  abilities 
also  as  a  scholar  and  writer  were  well  known ; 
and  Damasus  must  have  argued  that  a  version 
proceeding  from  an  authority  so  eminent,  and 
backed  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Roman 
see,  could  not  faU  to  obtain  a  wide  acceptance. 

Jerome  undertook  the  task  proposed  to  him  by 
Damasus,  we  may  well  believe  somewhat  gladly, 
though  in  the  letter  to  the  pope  which  forms  his 
preface  to  the  Gospels,  he  professed  reluctance  to 
face  so  great  a  task,  with  the  odium  and  the 
opposition  to  which  be  would  be  exposed  from 
those  who  were  need  to  the  older  translations. 
His  fears  were  well  grounded.  Even  his  venr 
sparing  emendations  in  the  Gospels  were  attackea, 
and  he  was  accused  of  tampwing  with  our  Lord's 
own  words,  and  denying  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture {Ep.  xxvii.  I) ;  though,  in  Africa,  Augustine 
welcomed  this  part  of  Jerome's  work.t  It  was  his 
translation  of  the  OT,  however,  which  bronght  on 
him  the  fiercer  storm  of  indignation  and  opposition 
(see  below,  p.  876'*). 

The  exact  date  of  the  pope's  commission  to 
Jerome  is  not  known  ;  bat  the  first  instalment  of 
tlie  revised  text,  consisting  of  the  four  Gospels, 
appeared  in  383;  and  this  was  apparently  fol- 
lowed, either  the  same  year,  or  shortly  after,  byf 
the  Acts  and  the  rest  of  the  NT.  It  has  indeed 
been  doubted  whether  Jerome  ever  did  revise  more 
than  the  Gospels  ;  the  Latin  of  the  other  books 
shows  very  few  marks  of  having  been  emended  by 
him,  and  there  is  a  rather  suspicious  absence  of 
the  prefaces  which  nsuaUy  acconiiuiny  his  emended 
translations  of  the  books  of  the  Bible ;  §  while  the 
preface  he  aifixed  to  the  Gospels  promises  '  quattuor 
tantum  Evangelia,'  and  Augustine,  in  his  well- 
knuwn  letter  written  in  403,  ||  speaks  with  favour 
of  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Gospel,  not  of  the 
New  Testament.  Against  this,  however,  we  must 
set  the  fact  that  Jerome  more  (jian  once  definitely 
asserts  that  he  revised  the  whole  New  'Testament,'!' 

*  Aug.  D»  doetr.  ehritt,  11. 11.  The  Jews,  too,  Uughed  at  the 
fuutions  in  tbe  Latin  vereioiu ;  em  Jerome's  Comta.  in  Each. 
o.  xxxvU.  (T.  432  In  ValUni'e  edition,  Venice,  1766-nX 

iApol.  adv.  Rvf.  iiL  6  (Vail.  U.  637),  'Ego  pbUoK>phiu, 
rhetor,  gnunmaticue,  dialecticus,  hebraus,  grecus,  laUniu, 
trianguia ' ;  (ee  ran  Ees,  pp.  101, 106. 

I  Ifp.  dv.  S  (Aumutim  ad  Hieron.). 

i  e.g.  PrctJ.  in  lilbr.  Job  a  Oram, '  Igltar  et  toi  at  nnuin. 
quemque  lectorem  aollta  pnefaUone  oommoneo ' ;  Pnef.  in  libr, 
Ptalmarum  ituUa  LXX, '  aoda  oonsaeta  prafatione  conunoneo,' 
etc. 

I  Bp.  dv.  e  (.^«;iMt<n<  ad  Bienn.),  'Proinde  non  parvai 
Deo  gratiu  agiinus  de  open  too,  quo  Erangelium  ex  Qiaoo 


Interpretatu* 

1  kp. 


Ixxi.  6,  *  Novum  Testamentom  Onaea  reddldl  auototl- 


lati,'  c(.  Z><  vir.  illuttr.  cxxxv.;  Ep.  exSL  20  (od  Augutttntm), 
'  Et  ai  me  at  dida,  in  Xovi  Tettamenti  emendatione  auadpli,' 
etc.,  which  looks  lilce  a  correction  o(  Aogustlns'i  ■  Bvangeliim 
sx  Qneco  Intcipretatus  es.' 


and  even  mentions  passages  in  the  Epistles  where 
his  own  version  diners  from  the  Old  Latin.*  It 

seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt,  therefore,  that 
he  did  revise  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  no  doubt  the  revision  was  much  mort 
humed  and  perfunctory  after  the  Gospels  were 
off  his  hands ;  t  such  readings,  however,  in  the  Acta 
as  8'  euraverwU  for  eomportaverunt  of  the  OL,  11' 
ordinem  for  per  ordinem,  16*  laudabant  deum  for 
humnum  dieebant  {eanebant)  deo,  16**  dimUtUe  for 
cRmitte,  are  obvious  instances  of  Hieronymian  cor- 
rection, sometimes  against  all  known  Gr.  MSS  (aee 
below,  p.  882). 

At  the  same  time,  apparently,  Jerome  made  his 
first  revision  of  the  Old  I^Atin  Psalter ;  it  w&i 
simply  emended  from  the  Greek  of  the  LXX,  and 
the  translation  was  altered  only  where  the  sense 
absolutely  demanded  it.t  This  revision  was  called 
the  Roman  Psalter,  in  opposition  to  the  Psalterium 
Vetus,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Churches  in  Rome  and 
Italy  tai  the  pontificate  of  Pius  v.  {156ft-1572), 
who  introduced  the  Galliean  Psalter  (see  below) 
generally,  though  the  Roman  was  still  retained  in 
uiree  Churches  m  ItaJy.  §  Towards  the  end  of  384 
pope  Damasus  died  ;  and  in  the  August  of  the 
lollowing  year  (385)  Jerome  left  Rome  for  Pales- 
tine. There  he  and  his  companions  studied  the 
topography,  scenery,  and  cities  of  the  Holy 
Land; II  and  after  a  journey  to  Egypt  letnmed 
thither  again  to  settle  at  Bethlehem,  where  (339) 
the  two  conventual  buildings  were  founded,  over 
one  of  which— that  for  monks — Jerome  was  for  so 
long  to  preside,  whUe  over  the  other— that  for 
nuns — Paula,  the  devout  widow  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  travel,  ruled;  and  was  succeeded, 
on  her  death,  in  404,  by  her  daughter  Eustochium. 

Meanwhile,  Jeromes  Biblicu  studies  had  not 
slackened.  The  Boman  Psalter  had  been  so 
rapidly  multiplied  and  so  carelessly  copied,  that 
its  text  was  soon  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the  Old 
Latin ;  IT  and  in  answer  to  the  requests  of  Paula 
and  Eustochium  he  undertook  a  second  revision, 
correcting  in  addition  the  Greek  text  from  the 
other  Greek  versions,  and  making  use  of  Origen's 
critical  signs:  a  passage  between  an  obelus  and 
two  points  was  to  be  understood  as  present  in  the 
LXXTbut  absent  from  the  Hebrew ;  that  between  an 
asterisk  and  two  points  was  lacking  in  the  IJCX, 
and  had  been  supplied  not  directly  from  the  He- 
brew, but  from  the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion.** 
This  version  is  known  as  the  Galliean  Psalter,  as  it 
early  obtained  wide  popularity  in  Gaul,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Gregory  of  Tour8,tt  and 
ultimately  became  the  current  version  in  the  Latin 
Church;  the  exact  date  of  its  publication  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  about  A.D.  387. 

*<.ff.  Bp.  xxvii.,  where  be  quotes  trom  Bo  IZU-I^  m 


1» 

t  See  especially  on  tbis  point  Tallarsi'a  preface  to  vol.  x.  ot 
Jerome'a  works,  pp.  xix-xxi ;  and  also  Bp.  J.  Wordaworth  in 
Sludia  Biblica,  vol  L  p.  128. 

t  Pnnf.  in  libr.  Ptalmmvm  (Vail.  x.  ino),  '  Paalterlooi 
Bonw  dudum  positua  emendaram,  et  Juxta  LXa  inteipretes, 
lioet  curaim,  magna  illud  ex  parte  oorrexeram.' 

(  Hody,  p.  SS3,  *  in  una  Bonw  Valicana  eodesia,  et  extm 
nrbem  in  Meditianenti  et  in  eoo.  S.  Mara,  Venetiia ' ;  it  i*  atiil 
used  in  S.  Peter's  at  Borne,  and  at  Milan ;  and  alao  |>artly 
retained  in  the  Boman  Hiaaal,  and  in  one  place  in  tbe  Breviwjr 
In  the  Invitatory  peabn  96  (94) ;  aee  Kaulen,  p.  160. 

I  The  advantages  ot  such  study  (or  the  purposes  of  tTan» 
Ution  he  insiata  on  in  the  Pntf.  in  libr.  Paraiip.  tuota  LXX. 

\  Pn^.  in  libr.  Psalm,  (x.  VXh  'Quod  quia  rursum  v'iletis 
.  .  .  scriptorum  vitio  depravatum,  plusque  antiaims  urorcm, 
quam  novam  emendationem  valete. 

Id., '  Ubicumque  vidertt  virgulam  pnacedentem  (+X  ab  ea 
usque  ad  dno  puncta(:)  qua  imprpmilmua,  sdat  in  LSJC  trans- 
latoribus  plus  haberi.  ubi  autem  atella  (*)  aimilitudinem  per- 
spexerlt,  d*  Hebneis  volnminibus  additum  novetit,  sque  uaqut 
ad  duo  punota,  juxta  Theodotionis  dumtaxat  editlonem,  aai 
simplidtate  sermonis  a  LXX  inteipretibus  non  dlsoordat'  lbs 
sirvida  o(  course~tbe  obelus,  and  tbe  KeSa-tbe  utervifc. 

tt  <.s.  at  tba  and  ot  tba  8th  cent. ;  sae  Walatrid  Btiabui  la 
Hody,  p.  882. 
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Jerome  was  also  perfecting  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  and  was  studying  under  a  Jew, 
who,  in  fear  of  being  persecuted  by  bis  country- 
men, used  to  visit  uim  at  night,  like  a  second 
Nicodemus  {Ep.  Ixxxiv.  4).  He  also  published  new 
translations  of  other  books  of  the  OT  from  the 
LXX,  but  as  to  both  the  extent  and  date  of  this 
revision  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
certainty. Job  was  certainly  revised  soon  after 
the  Psalter,  and  in  the  same  way,  and  published 
with  a  preface  to  Paula  and  Eustochium  ;  *  and 
these  two  books  alone  of  all  Jerome's  revisions 
iuxta  LXX  have  come  down  to  ns.  We  also  know 
that  he  similarly  revised  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Chronicles,  for  Uie  prefaces  to 
these  books  remain  though  the  books  themselves 
«re  lost.t  Else  w  here  he  speaks  generally  of  having 
revised  'the  Septuagint'  (».«.  the  Latin  translation 
of  it),  and  '  the  Canonical  Books,'  which  certainly 
suggests  that  all  the  OT  underwent  this  revision  (c 
Huf.  ii.  24,  '  Egone  contra  LXX  interpretes  aliquid 
sum  locutns,  quos  ante  annos  plunmos  diligen- 
tissime  emendates  meas  lingua  stndiosis  dedi  ?';  cf. 
iiL  25 ;  £p.  IxzL  6 ;  Ep.  ozii  19,_ '  Quod  autem  in 
aliis  qn«eris  epistolis,  cur  prior  mea  in  libris  CanoniciB 
interpretatio  asteriscos  nabeat  et  virgulas  prseno- 
tatas').  Two  objections  have  been  felt  against 
this  supposition.  (1)  The  absence  of  prefaces  to 
the  other  books,  and  of  any  reference  to  a  previons 
translation  in  the  prefaces  which  he  affixed  to  those 
books  when  he  translated  them  from  the  Hebrew ; 
whereas  rather  pointed  references  occur  in  the 
case  of  Chronicles,  Job,  et&t  (2)  The  enormous 
amount  of  labour  that  such  a  work  must  have  in- 
volved, when  compressed  into  a  very  few  years 
(for  by  391  he  was  already  engaged  on  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew), — years,  too,  that  were  deeply 
occupied  with  other  business.  The  second  objection 
need  not  detain  us  long.  Jerome  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  worker:  Proverbs,  Eccleaiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs  were  translated  from  the  He- 
brew in  three  days,  as  he  was  recovering  from  a 
severe  illness  {Praif.  in  libr.  Salomonis) ;  Tobit  was 
translated  in  a  single  day  (Praif.  in  Tohiam) ;  one 
*  lucubratiuncula'  sutticea  for  Judith  (Praf.  in  libr, 
Judith) ;  when  writing  his  commentary  on  tiie 
Ephesians  he  would  sometimes  finish  a  thousand 
lines  in  a  day.S  The  first  objection  is  similar  to 
that  felt  against  the  revision  of  the  later  books 
of  the  New  Testament  (see  above,  p.  874) ;  and 
though  there  is  again  something  suspicious  in  the 
absence  of  his  wonted  prefaces,  we  can  hardly  press 
such  negative  arguments  against  positive  asser- 
tions, which,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  mean 
that  he  revised  the  whole  of  the  OT  from  the  LXX: 
thus  in  the  Praf.  in  libr.  Saiomonit  itixta  LXX 
he  states  that  he  did  not  correct  the  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Ecclesiasticus,  'tantummodo  Canonicas 
scripturas  vobis  emendare  desiderans ' ;  which 
language  certainly  implies  that  he  did  correct  all 
the  other  books.  Their  total  disappearance  is 
easily  accounted  for  if  the  postscript  to  bis  Ep. 
cxxxiv.  to  Augustine  II  (written  A.D.  416)  oe 

*  Sc«  ToL  X.  49-100  (the  references  are  iliran  to  TaUuai'i 

•d.  of  Jerome's  works);  the  passages  added  eiUiar  tnnn  the 
LXX  or  from  the  Hebrew  through  Theodotlon's  Tersion  wan 
marked  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Psalms. 

t  Pra(f.  in  libr.  Salom.  itata  LXX  (x.  436  f.),  'Tres  Ubros 
Balonwnis,  id  est,  Proverbia,  Ecclesiasten,  Oantioum  Oantioorum, 
veteri  LXX  interpretum  auctorltati  reddidi' ;  see  tiao  Protf.  in 
libr.  Paralip.  iuata  LXX  (p.  431) ;  the  passages  added  from 
LXX  or  Heb.  were  also  marked  as  in  the  Psalms. 

;  Pr<^f.  in  libr,  Faral.  (ix.  140S),  *  Oeterum  meminl  ediUonem 
LXX  translatorum  oUm  de  Oraico  emendatam  tribuisse  me 
nostris  'linJbb.'  Utraque  editio,  et  LXX  spud  Oraoos,  et  mea 

Juxta  Hebroos,  In  Latinum  meo  labore  tnuuilata  est '  (Ix.  1101) ; 
n  librot  Salamoni$, '  St  cul  sane  LXX  interpretum  nuigls  •ditto 
placet,  habet  eam  a  nobis  ollm  emendatam '  (Ix.  ISSQi 
I  Pn^A  ad  libr.  II.  Cmmmt.  in  Eph.  (vlL  B86). 
I  *  Orandem  Latlnl  sermonis  in  ista  prortnoia  notarionim 
patimur  penniiam ;  et  idoiroo  piaoeptis  ttii*  parsia  non  poasa- 


genoine  ;  for  there  he  complains  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

While  engaged  on  this  work,  however,  the  bad 
state  of  the  LXX  text  became  more  and  more 
apparent  to  him,  and  he  was  convinced  that  for 
a  satisfactory  Latin  version  of  the  OT  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  original  Hebrew  (Prcef.  in  libr, 
Paralip.  ex  Hebr,  vol.  ix.  1405) ;  the  need  of  such 
a  translation  became  additionally  urgent  in  contro- 
versy with  Jews,  who,  when  confronted  with  texta 
from  the  LXX,  would  naturally  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accuracy  of  the  quotation,  and  would  assert 
that  it  did  not  represent  the  sense  of  the  ori^nal,* 
while  many  of  his  friends,  who  felt  the  need  of 
a  new  translation  and  knew  that  Jerome  was  the 
man  beet  fitted  for  the  task,  urged  him  repeatedly 
to  undertake  it.  It  was  indeed,  as  we  learn  from 
his  prefaces,  in  answer  to  their  requests,  that  he 
translated  this  or  that  book  and  sent  them  copies ; 
and  so  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  not  prose- 
cuted as  a  whole  and  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  but 
bit  by  bit,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  single  and  in- 
dependent inquirers. 

About  16  years— from  890  to  405 1— were  spent 
on  the  new  translation.  Jerome  began  his  work 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  which  he 
pabUshed  with  the  famous  Prologut  Oaleatiu  or 
'preface  with  the  helmet' — armed  against  oppo- 
nents; this  preface,  however,  is  really  an  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  OT,  and  shows  that  even  thus 
early  he  must  have  conceived  some  idea  of  trans- 
lating all  the  books.  Next  came  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  and  Job ;  and  in  394-396  the  books  of 
Esdras  and  Chronicles ;  then  his  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  illness.  In  398  he  resumed  his 
labours,  and  translated  Proverbs,  ^Ecclesiastes,  and 
Song  of  Songs ;  and  the  OctatenolTCin  which  Esther 
was  included)  now  alone  remained  of  the  Canonical 
books.  First  the  Pentateuch  was  published,  though 
the  precise  date  ia  uncertain  ;  then  soon  after  the 
deatn  of  Paula,  in  404,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and 
Esther  ;  later,  the  apocrvphal  parts  of  Daniel  and 
Esther,  and  the  books  or  Tobit  and  Judith,  which 
were  translated  from  the  Chaldee :  and  so  at  length 
the  work  was  completed.  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  probably  Maccabees  were  left  nnrevised,  and 
Bamch  he  passed  over. 

Jerome's  translation  of  the  Psofnu  from  the  Hebrew  never 
became  popular,  excellent  though  it  is ;  the  hold  on  the  publio 
mind  of  the  more  familiar  version  was  too  strong  to  be  loosened, 
and  it  is  the  Oallican  Psalter  which  appears  in  an  ordinary 
Vulgate  Bible.  A  oonvenient  edition  of  the  version  from  the 
Hebrew  has  been  published  by  P.  da  La«^urtla,  PiUtmiumjuiua 
Htbnxot  Uieroni/mi,  Upsin,  1874. 

For  the  date  at  which  Job  and  the  Prophttt  were  completed, 
see  Sp.  xlix.  4  ad  Pammachium ;  this  was  written  towanls  the 
end  of  393 ;  he  writes,  *  Libroe  sedeoim  Prophetanim,  quos  in 
Latinum  de  Hebrsao  senuone  verti,  si  legeris  et  delectart  te  hoc 
opere  oomperero,  provooabis  nos  etiam  cietera  clausa  armario 
Hon  tenere.  Transtuli  nuper  Job  in  linguara  nostram.' 

The  preface  to  the  books  of  Stdrai  was  probably  written 
about  394,  as  In  it  he  refers  to  the  discussion  of  several  points 
'qu»  latiori  operi  reservamus' ;  this  larger  work  wtiich  he  was 
about  to  publish  is  certainly  the  Bp.  Ivii.  ad  PamTnachium  (de 
Optimo  genere  interpretondi),  which  appeared  in  the  latter  part 
of  386.  The  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras  he  refusiedto 
edit :  *  neo  quemquam  moveat  quod  unus  a  nobis  editus  liber 

mus,  maxims  in  editiona  LXX,  qua  asterisds  veruboaque  dia- 
tinr»a  est  Pleraqua  enim  prioris  laboris  traude  oujuadam 
amisimus' ;  but  this  postscript  Is  omitted  by  one  US  and  by 
several  edltota :  see  ValL  L  1043-44. 

*  Prctf.  in  Ptalterlum  tx  HOr.  Ox.  lUSf.),  'Quia  Igitur 
nnper  cum  Hebnso  dispatana,  qnadam  pro  Domino  Salva- 
tore  de  Psalmis  teattanonla  protollsti  volenaqne  Ilia  te  illodera, 

gir  sermonea  pene  slnguloa  asaarebat,  non  Ita  liaberl  In 
ebneo';  sea  also  Prcvf.  <n  Mr.  ParaHp.,  in  Iiaiam,  eto.; 
yet  when  in  Africa  they  were  appealed  to  as  to  whether  Jerome's 
Aedsrs  or  the  traditional  eueurbita  was  the  right  translation  ia 
Jon  4*,  they  defended  the  translation  of  the  LXX  and  Old  Latin, 
see  Bp.  av.  6  {Auguttini  ad  Hierm.);  later,  the  Jews  bora 
witness  to  the  aocuiaoy  of  Jerome's  work,  aaa  Aug.  De  Oit.  DtL 
Ub.  xvBl.  0. 48 ;  van  Ess,  p.  117. 

t  See  Kaolan,  n,  l<8t. ;  Westoott,  art.  'Tulgate'  in  Smlth'k 
DB,  p.  ITOOt. ;  flia  latter^  duins  of  tha  appaaianoa  a<  tba 
prataabla  to  Kralan'l, 
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wt ;  nec  apociTphonim  tertU  at  qnurU  •omnUs  dalectetor ;  qnla 
et  apud  Hebneoe  Eznia  Neeminque  sarmonM  in  unum  Tolaznen 
ooarotantur ;  et  qua  non  habentur  apud  illoi  neo  de  vigrinti 
quattuor  senibu*  aunt,  procul  abjicienda' ;  the 4th  book  I*  found 
only  in  the  Latin  version.  In  thii  •ame  preface  to  Eadru, 
Jerome  oomplaina  of  hia  opponents  tor  attacfiing  hisworic  while 
they  aecretly  malce  uae  of  liu  tnuulation,  and  he  Degs  hii  friendi 
Domnio  and  Bogatiaous  not  to  let  hia  translation  be  publicly 
known ;  they  are  to  read  it  privately,  or,  at  the  moet,  only  let  a 
few  friends  see  It   See  voL  Ix.  1624. 

ChronicUt  was  probably  finished  in  8S0,  tor  in  the  preface 
he  remarka, '  Scrips!  nuper  Ubrum  de  optimo  ganeta  Interpre- 
tandi.' 

The  PrctfoHo  in  lOmu  Sakmaitit  oontalna  a  raterenoe  to  hia 

Illness:  'longa  Bgrotatione  fractus,  ne  penitua  hoo  aono 
reticerem  et  apud  voe  mutus  eesem,  tridul  opua  nomini  vestro 
oonsecrari.'  Cf.  JBpp.  had.  6,  IxziiL  10,  both  written  in  808,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  same  illness  apparently,  and  In  almoat 
the  same  terms— 'longo  tentus  Inoommodo,'  'post  longam 
Cfrotationem.' 

The  Octatmeh  moat  have  been  In  hand  about  the  aune  time, 
tor  he  refers  to  It  In  £p.  led.  6,  *  Canonem  Hebraica  veritatis, 
•xcepto  Octateucho  quem  nunc  In  manibua  habeo,  pueris  tuia 
et  notariis  dedi  descnbendum.'  Geneti$  at  any  rate  was  pub- 
lished before  402,  as  Jerome  quotes  the  preface  to  it  in  his 
apolog>'  againat  Rufflnua  (IL  26),  which  cannot  be  later  than  that 
date.  The  other  tour  booka  of  the  Pentateuch  probably 
appeared  later,  aa  when  Jerome  wrote  hia  preface  to  Genesia 
he  had  not  finished  them :  *  nunc  te  preoor,  Desideri  caiissime, 
ut  quia  tantum  opua  (<.*.  Pentateochum)  me  anbire  teciati,  et  a 
Oenesi  exordium  capere,  oisUoDlbus  juTeii  quo  poasim  aodem 
spiritu  quo  acripti  amit  Ubii,  bi  '*<*"Tr  Ma  omnafata  ler- 
monem.* 

Jothua,  Judgtt,  and  Brntk  art  mimbered  with  BM»r  aa  booka 
be  was  juat  publiabing,  '  port  ancte  Paula  donniUoaan '  In 

the  Prafatio  in  Josue, 

For  TobU  and  JudiAt»»  the  pietaaea  to  those  booka ;  Jerome 
was  not  himaelf  acquainted  with  Chaldee,  but  he  obtained  the 
help  of  a  scholar  who  tranaUted  the  OhaUee  Into  Hebrew, 
which  Jerome  in  torn  translated  Into  Latin. 

For  his  refusal  to  translate  afresh  ITiadom  and  Be^etUuUeui 
•ee  the  Prctf.  in  U&r.  Sal,  ituto  LXX : '  Porro  In  eo  libro  qui  a 
pierlaque  Sapientia  Salomonia  Inacribltor,  at  In  Eoclesiastico, 
quern  esse  Jesu  flUI  Siracb  nulloa  Irnorat,  oalamo  tempeiavi, 
tantummodo  Canonicaa  Beriptuns  vobia  emendaredesiderans ' ; 
though  thia  was  written  before  be  began  the  tranalation  of  the 
or  from  tJbe  Hebrew,  ha  dote  not  seem  to  have  changed  his 
mind  attarwarda.  With  regard  to  the  Maecabtei,  however,  the 
evidence  ia  confiicting.  Be  nowhere  mentlona  tranalating  the 
booka  bimaelt,  and  hu  language  quoted  above  certainly  sunreats 
that  ha  had  no  Intention  of  doing  ao  In  887 ;  In  the  iVo£>j7u« 
Oaleatui  (890-61)  he  paasea  them  by  with  a  abort  notice: 
'  MachabtBorum  primum  Ubrum  Hebialcom  reperi ;  secundus 
Oracus  est  quoa  ex  ipsa  quoqae  phrasi  prnban  potest.'  Yet, 
aa  M.  Berger  pointed  out  to  the  preaent  writer,  there  are  fairly 
numerous  remaina  of  an  Old  Latin  version  of  the  Maooi  other 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  Tolgato  Bible ;  and  theaa  differ 
so  much  that  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  a  new  raoenilon  If 
not  an  Independent  translation ;  see  the  parallel  venlona  in 
8abatier(£iN.  Soor.  Lot.  ti«rsti>n«s,voLli.).  8abatlerhlmaelt(pp. 
1013, 1014)  allows  that  Jerome  may  have  corrected  the  older 
version,  though  ha  hardly  thinks  he  actually  retranalatad  it. 

Forhistreatmentof  BBntdkaeetlie/Vi^/'.mt/srtni. :  'Llbrum 
Baruch  ■ . .  .qui  vpxxd  Hebraoa  nao  legitor  neo  habator  pratar- 
mlsimua.' 

It  may  be  worth  whUa  to  arrange  the  hooks  of  tha  Hbla  in 
the  chronological  order  ot  their  revlston  and  retnuuiattoa,  M 
given  oa  In  the  above  investigation. 


883  A.  D. 
<S4-38fi. 


ymc  Tsstamant, 

The  four  Qosnels. 

Beat  of  tha  New  Taatamant. 

fint  miilantfPiaUtr. 

Paalterlum  Bomannm, 


Bmt$ion  (if  OUL  TetUmmt  finm  th»  StptrngUL 
SS7  (probably)L  Psalterlum  Oallicanum. 
887  or  somewhat  later.   Job,  followed  Inr  Prerarba,  Bodaal- 
astes,  Song  of  Songs,  Chronicles. 
Best  of  Uie  Canonical  books  (probaU^ 


Jtstronstotim  <t^O{tl  Ttttament/nm  tkt  Bthnm. 

too  or  SOL  Books  ot  Samuel  and  Klngi> 
SK-SML     Psahna,  Prophet*,  Job. 
894.  Eadru. 
866.  Chronicles. 

888.  Proverb*,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Song*. 

401?         Oenesis,  followed  by  Exodus,  LeviiSDa*,  Nnmbera, 

Deuteronomy. 
40i.  Joshua,  Judge*,  Ruth,  Esther. 

Tobit,  Judith,  and  apocryphal  parts  ot  Daniel  and 

Esther. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  at  the  wish  of  frienda 
that  moet  of  the  translations  were  undertaken ;  * 

*«.{;.  the  Pentateuch  was  tmnalated  at  the  wish  ot  Desidaita* : 
Chronicles  for  Chromatius,  the  books  of  Esdra*  for  Domnio  and 
Itogatianu*,  Esther  for  Paula  and  Eustochium. 


yet  Jerome's  friends,  who  could  reaUze  present 
needs  and  foresee  fnture  advantages,  were  a  small 
cirxJe ;  the  vast  bodj  of  clergy  and  laity  were  satis- 
fied with  the  existms  versions;  and  the  mutter 
ings  of  suspicion  which  were  aroused  by  the 
emended  version  of  the  NT  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  storm  of  indignation  and  opposition 
which  the  translation  of  the  OT  from  the  Hebrew 
brought  on  Jerome's  head.*  No  doubt  several 
causes  had  to  do  vdth  this  result;  Jerome's  own 
hot  temper,  and  the  terribly  ready  and  powerful 
tongue  be  oould  use  whenever  duty  seemed  to  uree 
him  to  speak,  had  gained  him  many  enemies ;  the 
fame  of  his  learning  may  have  made  other  scholars 

t'ealons  and  critical;  but  the  great  stunibling- 
tlock  was  that  he  diould  have  gone  behind  the 
Septuagint  version,  and  made  a  translation  which 
took  no  account  of  it,  and  even  set  itself  up  as  aa 
independent  rival.  The  popular  legends  as  to  the 
miracoloQS  agreement  of  the  seventy  translators 
had  no  doubt  surrounded  the  Greek  version  with  a 
halo  of  sanctity,  and  its  frequent  use  by  the  NT 
writers  in  quotation  would  nelp  to  place  it,  aa 
regards  inspiration,  on  a  level  with  the  original 
Hebrew ;  and  no  charge  seems  to  have  been  more 
constantly  hurled  at  Jerome  than  that  of  presump- 
tion, unlawful  innovation,  sacrilege,  in  aarine  to 
put  aside  the  LXX  version.  Even  Augustine  neld 
the  LXX  to  be  equally  inspired  with  the  original 
Hebrew,t  and  deprecated  any  new  translation, 
though  mainly  from  fear  of  the  offence  it  would 
cause  to  the  weaker  brethren.$_  A  utoiy  became 
current  that  a  certain  African  bishop  had  adopted 
the  new  version  for  public  use  in  hia  Church ;  in 
the  book  of  Jonah,  Jerome  had  employed  the  word 
hedera  for  the  gourd  under  which  the  prophet 
rested,  instead  of  the  eueurbita  of  the  earlier  Latin 
versions ;  the  introduction  of  this  new  translation 
in  a  familiar  passage  of  Scripture  caused  such 
excitement  ana  tumult  in  the  Church  that  the 
bishop  was  nearly  left  without  a  flock.  §  This 
incident,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  would  serve 
as  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  hostility  which  a  new 
translation  of  Scripture  was  sure  to  encounter; 
and  it  would  take  several  generations  for  such 
opposition  to  die  out;  and  certainly  Jerome's 
method  of  meeting  it,  as  exemplified  in  his  letters 
to  Augustine,  was  the  reverse  of  conciliatory.  In 
the  prefaces  to  the  various  books  of  the  OT  Jerome 
defended  himself  with  great  warmth  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Over  and  over  again 
he  maintained  that  he  did  not  intend  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  the  LXX  translation,!!  and  that  he  was  only 
endeavouring  to  render  the  Hebrew  as  faithfully 
as  possible,  and  to  make  passages  clear  which  in 
the  LXX  and  the  Old  Latin  were  obscure.  The 
objection  that  the  LXX  must  be  inspired  and 
perfect  because  the  apostles  and  NT  writers  quoted 
the  OT  in  that  version,  he  met  by  bringing  forward 
five  quotations  (Mt  2»-»,  Jn  19",  1  (S) Jn  7*), 
wldoE  could  not  have  been  taken  from  the  LXX, 

*Jaroma'*  tonnar  IHend  Bufflnns  mm  one  o(  hi*  flareert 

opponents. 

f  Aug.  i>s  C(v.  iM,  zvlU.  4S:  ■  Spiritu*  anlmool  In  proplieti* 
arat,  quando  ilia  dixerunt.  Idem  Ipse  erat  in  LXX  viris,  quando 
ilia  interptetati  sunt' ;  see  also  the  paassges  in  van  Ess,  p.  91  f. 

t  Bp.  fvi.  (AuguMni  ad  fiisnmymum)  written  in  864 ;  this 
letter,  however,  never  reached  Jerome ;  Bp.  dv.  from  Augustine, 
written  403 ;  and  Bp.  oxvL  86,  written  406 :  in  tha  last  latter 
Aug.  explains  tliat  he  had  retuaed  to  allow  Jerome's  version  to 
be  publicly  read  In  Ohurob— <na  .  .  .  magno  soaadalo  per- 
turbemus  plebes  ChristL' 

I  See  Bp.  dv.  (yl umutini  odfisron.) and  cxIL  S2(H<(r«nynw 
ad  Aug.) ;  Thierry,  Saint  JMme,  Uvra  xL(4th  ed.  pp.  447, 448) 
suggests  that  the  Incident  never  really  oocurred,  but  was 
invented  probably  to  throw  ridicule  on  Jerome's  work ;  yet 
both  Jerome  and  Augustine  speak  of  It  ••  It  it  were  a  (act. 

I  His  apology  In  the  Prologut  Oaleatu*—' oXmtcro  te  lector 
ne  laborem  memn  reprehandonem  existlmes  anUquonun  .  .  . 
Quamquam  mihi  omnino  oonadus  non  sim  mutasse  uie  quidplam 
de  hebraica  varltato'— I*  repeated  in  different  word*  In  almort 
•vary  prafaoa. 
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as  the  reading  varied  in  every  case ;  they  must  then 
have  been  taken  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  he 
was  jnstified  in  giving  this  source  of  our  Lord's,  or 
the  apostle's,  words  to  the  Church  in  an  intelligible 
translation  (Proef.  in  I.  Parol,  ix.  1408).  Indeed  he 
maintained  against  Ruifinns  that  the  apostles  used 
the  LXX  in  quotation  only  where  it  agreed  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  that  where  the  two  varied  they 
quoted  from  the  original.*  But  in  spite  of  this  ha 
always  professed  the  highest  respect  for  the  Septoa- 
gint  version. 

Gradually  the  conflict  calmed  down ;  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  new  version  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  time ;  it  was  a  clear  case  of  the  fittest 
surviving.  Augustine  was  ultimately  seen  to 
praise  it ;  in  the  Gospels  he  apparently  used  it ;  t 
the  Spanish  Church  adopted  it  for  public  use; 
Sophronius,  the  friend  and  fellow-monk  of  Jerome, 
retranslated  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  from  Jerome's 
version  into  Greek ;  and  when  Jerome  was  ending 
his  stormy  life  at  Bethlehem  in  420,  the  attacks  or 
criticisms  of  his  opponents  were  no  longer  heard, 
or,  if  heard,  no  longer  attended  to.* 

ii.    HlSTOnV    OF    THE    TRANSLATION  AFTER 

Jerome's  Death. — The  reception  of  the  new  trans- 
lation was,  however,  uneven ;  some  Churches  clnng 
more  than  others  to  the  old  version,  and  sometimes 
Jerome's  version  would  be  adopted  in  one  part  of 
the  Bible,  while  the  Old  Latin  would  be  retained 
in  another.  Thus  the  proceedings  recorded  in  the 
Acta  contra  Felicem  of  Augustine  show  that  at 
Hippo  in  the  year  a.D.  404  the  Gospels  were  quoted 
in  Jerome's  version,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  Old  Latin.§ 

Africa  and  Britain,  both  separated  by  the  sea 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Western  Church,  clung 
more  steadfastly  to  the  older  version,  though  even 
here  the  adhesion  was  a  modified  one,  and  tiie  later 
African  texts,  such  as  m,  and  A  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  (see  Latin  Versions),  show  the  influence 
of  the  Vulgate  upon  them.  In  Italy  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Western  Church  generations  wonld 
soon  arise  to  whom  the  Old  Latin  could  not  be 
bound  by  especial  ties  of  use  or  aflection,  while  by 
converts  tlie  best  translation  would  naturally  be 
that  which  was  most  welcomed  and  most  used. 
The  clergy  and  educated  Christians  in  Rome  would 
be  likely  to  prefer  a  revision  which  was  begun  at 
instigation  of  a  pope,  and  the  Latin  of  which 
would  be  more  congenial  than  the  ruder  dialect  of 
the  earlier  versions.  Angostine's  recommendation 
of  the  versio  Itala  (bj  which,  Burkitt  maintains, 
he  meant  Jerome's  revision  ;  see  The  Old  Latin  and 
the  Itala,  pp.  54,  60  f.,  and  art  Latin  Versions) 
— 'est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sen- 
tentite' — was  quoted,  apparently  as  a  well-known 
formula,  of  the  Vulgate ;  Isidore  of  Seville  (6th 
cent.)  uses  almost  the  exact  words;  and  Walafrid 
Strabos  (Ist  half  of  9th)  follows  Isidore,  and  says, 
'hoc  translatione  nunc  nbique  utitnr  tota  Romana 
ecclesio,  licet  non  in  omnibus  libris,  et  ipsius 
translatio  merito  ceteris  antefertur,  quia  est  ver- 
borum tenacior,  et  perspicuitate  sententite  clarior' 
(see  Hody,  p.  413). 

In  the  5th  cent,  the  Vnlgate  was  adopted  by  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins,  Faustus  of  Riez,  and  Prosper  oi  Aqui- 
taine;  Encherius  of  Lyons  and  Avitus  of  Vienne 
nsed  it  largely  though  not  exclusively.  ||  In  the 
6th  cent,  its  use  seems  becoming  almost  nniversal 
amongst  scholars,  except  in  Africa,  where  FacandaB 
and  Junilius  still  preserve  many  Old  Latin  read- 

•  Contra  Ruf.  Ub.  U.  (V»1L  11.  SM) :  ot  2fp.  ItU.  U. 
t «.;.  In  tlie  i><  omwouu  BvanaUM. ;  see  BurUtt,  Tk*  (Kd 
InUm  and  tA«  Itala,  p.  67  L 
t  Koulen,  p.  188. 

I  Sm  Burkitt,  Th*  Old  Latin  and  (A«  Itala,  p.  67  L 
I  See  Wectoott,  v.  1702;  Kaulen,  p.  197 1. ;  Berser,  pp.t-4; 
Is  the  eth  oent.  io  Qml  mart  ol  the  books  of  the  OT  are  <|ootea 
tram  Jerame,  while  (or  the  NT  tli*  Old  Latin  lioldi  its  own. 


ings;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  pop« 
Gregory  the  Great  (Praef.  in  Job  ad  Leanarum  = 
Migne,  Pat.  Lett.  Ixzv.  p.  516)  could  say,  '  Novam 
vero  translationem  dissero,  sed  cum  probationia 
causa  exigit  nunc  novam  nunc  veterem  per  testi- 
monia  assumo ;  ut  quia  sedes  apostolica,  cui  anctore 
Deo  preesideo,  utraque  utitur,  mei  quoque  labor 
studii  ex  utraque  falciatur ' ;  compare  in  Job,  L  xx. 
e.  32,  where  he  declares  his  personal  preference  for 
the  new  translation.  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
from  this  that  this  version  now  became  the  oflicial 
version  in  Rome,  but  only  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  was  raised  to 
an  equal  rank  with  the  old  (see  van  Ess,  p.  137). 

Yet  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  measured  the 
disappearance  of  the  older  versions  simply  by  the 
quotations  in  ecclesiastical  writers ;  the  evidence 
of  MSS  of  the  Sacred  Books,  of  Lectionaries,  quo- 
tations and  lessons  in  service  books,  etc.,  must 
also  be  taken  into  account;  and  these  show  us 
that  these  versions  died  very  hurd ;  sometimes  in 
entire  books  of  the  Bible,  sometimes  ia  marginal 
notes,  conflate  readings,  and  '  mixed '  turts,  some- 
times in  short  lections,  in  antiphoiis  and  responses, 
they  lasted  far  on  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus 
the  St.  Germain  MS  (see  p.  888)  of  the  9th  cent, 
has  an  Old  Latin  text  in  Tobit,  Judith,  and  St. 
Matthew ;  in  the  other  books  of  the  Bible  which 
survive  it  is  Vulgate,  though  strongly  mixed  with 
Old  Latin  readings ;  the  Codex  Colbertinus  (c)  of 
the  New  Testament  (12th  or  13th  cent.,  see  p.  888) 
has  the  Gospels  in  an  Old  Latin  text,  the  rest 
Vulgate ;  the  interesting  Perpignan  MS  (13th 
cent.,  see  p.  888)  has  Ac  1>-I3'  and  28"  ad fin.  in  an 
Old  Latin  text,  the  rest  Vulgate  with  a  very  slight 
amount  of  mixture  from  the  Old  Latin ;  the  North 
British  and  Irish  MSS  (such  as  those  described  p. 
887)  preserve  a  good  Vulgate  text  interspersed  with 
Old  Latin  interpolations  and  vonilatiuns,  which 
with  a  little  practice  can  be  easily  eliminated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  text.  The  NT  suft'ered  from 
this  mixture  far  more  than  the  OT ;  for,  being  a 
revision  instead  of  a  new  translation,  it  resembled 
the  earlier  versions  more  closely ;  and  it  was 
more  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Church. 
'  L'Ancien  Testament  an  oontraire,'  says  M. 
Berger  (p.  3), '  n'a  riellement  ktk  xkv&A  aux  peuples 
latins  one  par  Saint  J6rAme':  yet  even  the  text 
of  the  OT  would  snfiier  from  the  very  natmal  con- 
fusion that  would  come  between  his  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  and  his  earlier  version  from  the 
LXX.  In  addition  to  this  conscious  preservation 
of  the  Old  Latin  in  many  Vulgate  MSS,  the  text 
of  Jerome's  translation  was  exposed  in  after-years 
to  the  same  dangers  as  existed  in  his  own  day,  and 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  transmission  and 
multiplication  of  books  by  hand.  The  careless- 
ness of  copyists,  their  tendency  to  introduce 
matter  from  parallel  passages,  unconscious  remin- 
iscence of  older  renderings,  occasional  alteration 
for  dogmatic  purposes, — all  these  in  the  course  of 
centuries  tended  to  produce  a  style  of  text  very  far 
removed  from  the  original  purity  in  which  it  left 
its  editor's  hands. 

On  thle  point  the  writer  renturei  to  quote  from  the  preface 
(p.  vUi)  of  the  late  M.  Berber's  Mittoin  de  la  Vulgate,  etc.,  a 
Dook  to  which  he  cannot  sutBdently  express  his  oliliipiUoiis— 
'  Les  doctrines  les  plus  chires  aux  thtologiens  du  moyen  tgt 
axeroent  toutes  lenr  influence  sur  le  texts  de  la  Bible.  Id  c'est 
Is  dogme  de  la  Trinity,  que  Ton  veut  trouver  formula  en  toutes 
lettres  dans  la  Bible,  el  que  Ton  afflrme  par  la  fameuse  inter- 
polation  du  psssafe  "  des  trois  t^moins.''^  O'eat  la  (ol  en  la 
dlTinit^  de  Jesiis-Ohrlst  qui  s'exprime  en  un  grand  nombre  de 
falsifications  de  detail,  toujours  au  detriment  de  son  humanity. 
O'est,  dans  la  troisitoe  chapitre  de  la  Qeniee,  un  changement 
d'une  senls  lettre  qui  met  "la  Femme"  k  la  place  de  "la 
Pcst^riti  de  in  temme."  Dans  le  second  livre  des  Uachabies^ 
une  aM»  de  modifications  sncceaslves  tiansforment  insenslble- 
ment  le  passsge  daasique  de  la  doctrine  de  la  prikn  pour  les 
nwrts ;  loute  simplement  dans  le  texte  original,  la  priere  pour 
les  marts  arrive,  dans  les  textes  de  twsse  Apoqae,  k  tire  prtehM 
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Ml  toiDM  exprta.  Dam  le  qtutritaie  Uvie  ittSitm,  on  pHnga 
qui  panlt  oontrain  k  U  priire  pour  lea  trtp«w*»  est,  laiu  plus, 
•mohi  de  U  Bible  trao  U  peite  qui  le  porte,  at  oet  ezempUire 
atutili  eat,  par  one  ainculien  rencontre,  preaque  le  aeul  qui  ait 
Jamais  6ti  eofU.'  Tor  the  paaaage  in  the  Macoabeee  aee  the 
note  to  p.  23  of  H.  Berger'e  boolc ;  tor  the  fourth  book  of  Eedras 
see  B.  ti.  Benaly,  Tlt»  Mining  Fragmmt  qf  thi  Uk  Book  of 
Ezra,  Oamb.  1876,  or  Speaker'a  Comtnentary,  Apocrypha,  <n 
loc;  or  U.  B.  Jamea,  The  Uh  Book  ofSira,  Camb.  18DS. 

CassiodoriuB,  indeed,  is  a  witness  that  even  by 
the  middle  of  the  6th  cent,  the  text  of  Jerome  s 
version  had  become  comipted,  and  that  he  did  his 
best  to  revise  it ;  bat  as  to  the  extent  both  of  the 
corruption  and  of  the  revision  we  are  in  the  dark. 
He  speaks  at  some  length  on  the  snbiect  in  the 
De  imtitutione  Divinarum  litterarum  (Migne,  PcU. 
Lot.  Ixx.  p.  1106  f.),  which  he  composed  for  the 
instrnction  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  mon- 
astery at  Virariom,  ap^ently  about  the  year 
A.D.  644  ;  he  expresses  himself  aoziona  Uiat  they 
should  study  their  Bibles  t»  eodieUmi  emendatit, 
tells  them  that  his  nine  codices,  containing  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  were 
revised  by  him  '  sab  collatione  priscorum  codicnm,' 
that  Jerome's  arrangement  of  the  Prophets  into 
oola  and  commata  luid  been  adopted  by  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  left  them  a 
Greek  pandect,  or  whole  Bible,  b^  which,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome's  example,  they  might  correct  the 
errors  in  their  Latin  translation.  But  he  gives  us 
no  list  of  current  errors  or  of  his  own  correc- 
tions ;  and  all  trace  of  his  carefully  corrected 
codices  has  disappeared.  With,  however,  perhaps 
one  exception:  the  magnificent  Codex  Amiatinas 
of  the  Bible,  though  it  is  of  the  8th  cent.,  resem- 
Mes  Cassiodorins'  Bible  not  only  in  being  divided 
into  oola  and  commata  throughout,  but  also  in 
possessing  a  qnatemion  of  introductory  matter 
(possibly  of  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  MS) 
which  strongly  resembles  chs.  xii.-xiv.  of  the  De 
institutione  ;  three  lists  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture occur  in  each,  and  the  resemblance  is  of  that 
puzzling  nature  which  stops  well  short  of  direct 
copying  and  yet  suggests  very  close  affinity ;  all 
the  closer  because  Cassiodorius  tells  us  that  hu 
third  division  of  the  books  was  written  'inter 
alias  (divisiones)  in  codice  grandiore.'  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  in  the  first  eight  leaves  of  the 
Codex  Amiatinns  we  actually  possess  part  of  Cas- 
siodorius' eodex  grandior ;  though  it  is  more  likely 
that  we  possess  a  not  veij  faithful  copy  of  it.* 

Large  numbers  of  Italian  texts  must  have  been 
brought  to  Britain  in  and  after  the  mission  of 
Augustine,  if  not  earlier ;  and  in  the  late  7th  and 
8th  cents,  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow  were,  we  know,  enriched  with  copies  of  the 
Bible  {Pandectea  or  Bibliotheca  as  they  were  called) 
and  other  MSS  obtained  from  Italj  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Benedict  Biscop  and  Ceolfnd  ;  from  them 
such  MSS  as  the  Codex  Amiatinas  and  the  Lindis- 
fame  Grospels  were  copied.  The  type  of  text  thns 
obtained  would  soon  penetrate  to  Ireland,  though 
as  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  local  scriptoria  it 
would  gTadually  become  tinged  with  soma  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  traditional  Old  Latin  versions. 

But  the  Bible  the  Irish  thns  received  from  Rome 
their  missionaries  carried  back  in  the  following 
centuries  to  continental  Europe,  to  Gaul,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  The  Codex  Ajniatinus  was 
itself  sent  to  Rome  by  Ceolfnd  as  an  offering  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  Irish  and  British  monks 
again  settled  in  foreign  monasteries  and  copied  the 
Scriptures  there  (cf.  Bede,  Bist.  Eccl.  iiL  8) ;  and 
thus  the  text  which  had  been  first  modiJS»i  by 
British  characteristics,  was  further  modified  by 

*  See  P.  Coraaen, '  Die  Bibehs  des  Oaaaiodorias  mid  der  Oodex 
Amiatlnus,'  in  the  JahrbOeher  /.  prot.  Theologit.  Ldpi.  188S : 
and  H.  J.  White,  'The  Oodex  Amiatinas  and  \U  HrUiplaoe,'  in 
atudiaBOUta  t  Bocliiia$tica,  rti.  0.  p.  2S7L 


the  texts  of  the  countries  into  which  it  was  now 
broueht.  We  owe  to  this  cause  the  large  nninber 
of  MSS,  mainly  of  the  9th  cent.,  which  were 
copied  in  Gaul  and  Switzerland  by  Irish  scribes, 
aiid  present  a  strange  mixture  of  Irish  and  Con- 
tinental types,  both  in  text  and  handwriting. 

Meanwhile  in  Spain  a  difiierent  family  of  MSS 
was  growing  np.  Separated  off  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Spam,  like  Ireland,  clung  to  old  traditions 
and  habits ;  and  the  Old  Latin  text  preservcxi  in 
the  quotations  in  Priscillian  *  lives  on  in  the 
Spanish  Vulgate  Bibles.  But  the  Spanish  scribes 
were  fonder  of  interpolations,  and  of  enriching 
their  MSS  with  marginal  notes,  and  even  legendary 
additions,  than  the  Irish  ;  with  the  consequence, 
that  while  the  Irish  scribes  preserved  on  the  whole 
a  pure  type  of  text— yet  mainlv  in  the  Gospels, 
for  they  rarely  copied  whole  Bibles — the  Spanish 
p«a]petuated  one  which  was  corrupt,  and  of  slight 
critical  value.  And  as  from  the  north  and  west 
the  Irish  texts  moved  into  France  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, BO  from  the  south  the  Spanish  texts 
gradually  crept  in  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  thus 
France  became  the  meeting  ground  of  the  two 
opposed  types. 

_  The  close  of  the  8th  cent,  witnessed  two  recen- 
sions of  the  Vulgate,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
were  founded  on  these  British  and  Spanish  MSS 
respectively;  and,  as  may  be  expected,  France  was 
the  country  in  which  these  recensions  were  made. 

Charles  the  Great  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
sacred  text  and  its  purity ;  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  uniform  standard  Bible  for  Ctiurch  use, 
in  simple  and  intelligible  Latin,  without  sole- 
cisms, t  He  accordingly,  in  the  year  797,  commis- 
sioned our  own  countryman  Alcnin,  who  was  then 
abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  to  prepare  an 
emended  edition  of  the  Scriptures.  Alcuin  was 
familiar  with  Northumbrian  MSS  from  his  youth  ; 
he  himself  was  of  Northumbrian  parentage,  and 
had  been  educated  at  York,  and  it  was  to  that 
city  that  he  sent  for  MSS  to  help  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  task.;  As  this  task  was  simply 
to  correct  the  Biblical  text  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
Latin  MSS  available,  without  regard  to  the  Greek, 
we  may  regard  it  as  fortunate  indeed  that  Alcuin's 
birth  and  ^ucation  should  have  made  him  natur- 
ally consult  just  the  libraries  where  the  purest 
texts  were  preserved.  Bv  Christmas  A.D.  801  the 
task  was  completed,  ana  Alcuin  was  enabled  to 

S resent  Charles  with  a  co^  of  the  emended  Bible. 
If  existing  Vulgate  MSS,  the  famous  Codex 
Vallicellianus  is  supposed  to  most  nearly  repre- 
sent Alcuin's  text  (see  p.  889). 

Simultaneously  with  this,  Theodulf,  bishop  of 
Orleans  (787-821),  was  undertaking  a  revision, 
though  on  different  lines.   Theodulf  was  a  Visi- 

goth,  and  was  bom  near  Narbonne,  and  the 
panish  traditions  would  therefore  be  familiar  and 
dear  to  him  ;  yet  he  did  not  simply  collect  and 
register  Spanish  readings.  He  apparently  knew 
and  studied  the  MSS  current  in  Xanguedoo  and 
the  south  of  France ;  §  and,  collecting  together  all 
the  texts  he  knew  of,  he  worked  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prudence,  marking  the  passages  he 
considered  suspicious,  and  honestly  endeavouring 
to  arrive  at  a  pure  text.  Yet  his  work  was  un- 
even ;  and  his  habit  of  inscribing  in  the  margin  of 
his  Bible  the  variant  readings  ne  had  collected, 
had  the  unfortunate  result  of  introducing  into 

*  Ed.  Scheppa,  Corpus  SoripL  oeeL  Lot.  zvIU.,  Tloma,  1880 ; 
see  also  Berger,  p.  8. 

t  See  the  Oapitularie*  in  Perta,  Hon.  &*m.,  torn.  ill.  Ligi, 
torn  L  pp.  M,  66. 

}  See  Bp.  Izxriil.  in  Jotti,  BibHaUuca  nr.  tStrm..  teat.  tL 
({.«.  Jfonum.  AUminiaTUt)  p.  846 ;  also  Bp,  IxxlL  p.  8U ;  Od 
SetlTener-Hiller,  Introduction  (4th  ed.),  ii.  p^  68. 

i  Berger,  pp.  xiv  and  146  t.,  to  wtum  tht  pcMint  wiltM 
owes  the  greater  part  ol  this  aeotton. 
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Fnnoe  a  whole  oongeriea  of  oorrapt  readings  from 
Spam.  The  heet  epecimen  of  his  revision  is  the 
ezqnirite  BiUe  at  Paris  nnmhered  Lat.  9380  in  the 
Biolioth^ne  Nationale.  Theodnlf  s  work  had  a 
different  late  from  Alcnin's;  it  was  the  private 
enterprise  of  a  scholar,  not  a  pnblio  work  Yinder- 
taken  for  pnblio  utility  at  the  instance  of  a 
monarch  ;  and  so  its  influence  on  the  history^  of 
the  text  was  (fortunately)  slight,  whereas  Alcuin's 
was  great. 

The  very  favour  and  reputation  whioh  the 
Alcoinian  recension  enjoyed,  proved  indeed  the 
cause  of  its  speedy  degenera«^.  The  demand  for 
Bibles  containing  it  became  so  large  that  the 
teeoiiroes  of  the  great  writing  school  at  Tours 
must  have  been  severely  strainM ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  MSS  were  copied  and  multiplied 
proved  fatal  to  purity  of  text.  They  were  trans- 
scribed  hastily  and  from  various  exemplars,  good 
and  bad ;  and  the  large  imposinf^  volumes  of 
'  Caroline'  Bibles,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  our  principal  libraries,  vary 
indefinitely,  from  a  nearly  pure  Alcuinian  text  to 
one  almost  worthless. 

Very  soon  therefore  after  Alcnin's  time  com- 
plaints of  the  corruption  of  the  text  meet  us  again, 
the  old  cry  is  re-echoed, '  tot  exemplaria  pcene  quot 
codices.'  Yet  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  arrest 
the  decay.  Lanfianc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1069-89,  is  related  by  his  biographer*  to  have 
worked  at  correcting  all  the  books  of  the  OT  and 
NT,  and  also  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  'ad 
orthodoxam  fidem ' ;  and  to  have  encouraged  this 
study  among  his  pupils:  none  of  his  corrected 
MSS,  however,  are  known  to  survive.  We  are 
more  fortunate  in  possessing  the  results  of  the 
labour  of  other  critics.  Stephen  Harding,  third 
abbot  of  Citeaux  (about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
cent.),  made  a  similar  revision ;  and  his  corrected 
Bible,  in  four  volumes,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
pablio  library  at  Dijon  (MS  No.  9"»).  He  purged 
the  text  of  a  large  number  of  interpolations,  partly 
by  collating  good  Latin  and  Greek  MSS,  partly 
\i'ith  the  aid  of  some  Jewish  scholars,  whom  he 
consulted  as  to  the  suspected  passages  in  the  OT ; 
it  was  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  that  the 
'major  pars  erroris  inveniebatur.'  t  His  example 
was  very  soon  followed  by  the  Cardinal  Nicolaus 
Maniacoria,  whose  criticisms  are  preserved  in  a 
MS  at  Venice.  X 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  and  the  18th 
cents.,  however,  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  and 
more  organized  system  of  correction.  The  number 
of  Bibles  belongmg  to  these  centuries,  especiallv 
the  13tb,  testifies  to  the  very  large  scale  on  whicn 
they  must  have  been  copied.  § 

Almost  every  library  possesses  some  of  these 
small  manuscript  Bibles,  written  in  double  columns 
on  thin  vellum,  generally  with  wonderful  regularity 
and  beauty.  Paris,  according  to  Boger  Bacon 
(Body,  p.  420  f.),  was  the  city  where  the  greatest 
business  in  the  copying  and  selling  of  these  Bibles 
was  carried  on,  the  theologians  and  booksellers  com- 
bining  to  produce  a  regular  and  fixed  type  of  text, 
which  he  calls  the  Exemplar  Parisiense  -,  the  de- 
mand was  large  in  consequence  of  the  fame  of  the 
Paris  University  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  the  numbers 
of  students  who  flocked  to  it.  The  Exemplar 
Parisiense,  however,  being  hastily  and  unscien- 
tifically prepared,  fumishw  a  degenerate  lype  of 

* Ula  CMsptnns,  a  monk  of  Beo;  ne  Uigne,  Pat.  Lat.  cL 
|ip.  66  >nd  101 1 

t  8m  Hod},  p.  418;  Tan  En,  p.  182(.;  Kaalan,  n,  M6:  and-fdr 
thli  aeotion,  a  valnatde  article  by  Denille,  'Die  Hda.  d.  Bibal- 
oomctorien  del  IS  Jabrta. ,'  In  the  Ardiit  f.  LiUror.  u.  Kinhsn- 
gaeh.  da  MU.  It.,  Frelbaix,  X888. 

t  Haroians,Lat  (dan.  z.aML178,  loL  141:  ■aeDsnills.pw  870. 

1 8w  Kanyoo,  TA*  JKNt  ami  UdMiMt  JfSS;  Lmdoo,  UM, 


text,  and  Bacon  complains  bitterly  of  it.*  Efforts 
were  now  made  to  emend  it  by  societies  of  scholars,  | 
who  united  their  labonra  and  researches  in  the 
Correetoria  BMionm,  as  they  were  called.  Here 
the  authority  of  Latin  and  Greek  MSS  was  regis- 
tered in  cases  of  doubtful  reading,  the  testimony 
of  Fathers  was  quoted,  even  variants  of  punctuation 
were  taken  account  of,  and  short  critical  notes 
were  added  stating  which  reading  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  principal  mnwetoris  an  (I)  The  ComeloHum  Paritietue, 
prepared  probably  about  A.D.  1236  by  the  Paris  Theologians :  t 
this  was  m  the  oourse  ot  tbs  next  twenty  years  adopted  and 
enlarged  by  the  Dominioans  residing  at  Sens,  and  possibly 
authorized  by  the  bishop  ot  tlut  diocese ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Oorreetorium  Senmenu  Inconsequence  (possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  Paris  US,  B.N.  17).  Boger  Bacon  had  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  Paris  correctors  and  their  work ;  whether  Fnmcisouu  or 
Dondnleans,  he  speaks  of  them  with  oontempt ;  the  carelessnew 
of  the  scribe*  at  Aiit  wsa  bad  enough,  but  the  ignorant  correctors 
made  tilings  worse ;  '  quiUbet  lector  in  ordine  mlnorum  oorrigit 
nt  volt,  at  dmiliter  apud  pradicatores,  et  eodem  modo  soolarea 
(or  ■eonlami),  et  quilibet  mutat  quod  non  intelligit.' 

CS)  The  Otireetartum  Sorbmicum,  so  called  benuse  It  is  pre- 
served in  a  Sorbonne  US,t  vaiiea  little  from  the  text  of  the 
iSntoMiiss,  and  is  a  sort  of  colleotion  ot  more  important  readings 
from  the  earlier  ommctoria. 

(S)  The  Cometorium  of  th*  DtmMecmt,  prepared  under  the 
aoapioes  ot  Hugo  ot  St.  Oaro,  about  1240,  the  final  corrected 
form  ot  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bibl.  Kat.  at  Paris  (Lot. 
10,719-16,722) :  this,  like  the  emendation  of  Stephen  Harding, 
was  an  endeavour  not  so  much  to  recover  Jerome's  actual  text, 
as  to  obtain  a  good  working  text  ot  the  Bible,  by  the  use  of 
Oieek  or  Hebrew  MSS.|  The  Dominicans  thought  as  little  ot 
the  Cometoriam  Paritietue  as  did  Boger  Bacon,  and  they  dis- 
couraged tile  members  of  their  order  from  using  Itl 

(4)  The  Cometoritim  Vatieanum,  a  good  US  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Vattoan  Libraiy  (Lab  8466) :  this  eorreetoritem 
was  the  work  of  the  Fiandicans,  and  its  author  has  been  very 
reasonably  identified  by  Varcellone  with  a  'Sapientissimus 
homo,'  praised  by  Bacon,  who  he  says  had  spent  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  con«ctlon  and  exposition  ot  the  text:  Denifle  con- 
cludes that  he  was  Willennus  de  Uara.ir  This  is  tlie  best  of  the 
correetoria,  and  has  been  cited  by  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth  in  his 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  New  Testament  s«  ear.  uat. ;  the  author 
is  not  only  a  good  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  but  has  seriously 
set  himself  to  restore  the  Hieronyndao  text 

These  remedies  were  all  that  could  be  applied  to 
the  Vulgate  text  before  the  invention  of  pnnting ; 
and,  by  an  unfortunate  chance,  it  was  the  worst  of 
these  correetoria,  the  Parisiense,  that  was  made 
use  of  by  Robertus  Stephanua. 

With  the  literary  revival  of  the  16th  cent.,  a 
natural  desire  was  lelt  for  a  more  satisfactory  text 
of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  for  a  multiplication  of 
copies  of  the  sacred  book ;  the  great  humanist 
pope,  Nicholas  v., gave  a  commission  to  the  scholar 
Manetti,  to  translate  the  NT  into  Latin ;  the  same 
pope  offered  a  reward  of  5000  crowns  for  a  copy 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  its  original  Hebrew.** 
Naturally,  some  of  the  first  and  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  printing-press  were  Latin  Bibles. 
But  the  Bibles  that  were  taken  into  the  printer's 
workshops,  and  from  which  the  early  editions  were 
printed,  would  be  the  small  and  'handy  mediieval 
MSS  described  above,  like  the  MSS  from  which 
Henrtcns  Stephanus  printed  the  Greek  NT,  and 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at  Basel ; 
there  would  be  a  larger  supply  of  such  texts,  they 
would  be  easier  to  print  from,  and  if  they  were 
spoilt  the  loss  was  siiglit,  while  few  people  would 
have  cared  to  entrust  one  of  the  great  Alcuinian 
Bibles,  or  still  earlier  pandects  like  the  Codex 
Amtatiniis,  to  the  rough  usage  of  the  printing- 

•  See  Uartin,  'La  Vulgate  Latine  au  18>m  sitele, d'aprte  B. 
Bacon'  in  the  Jfu«wn (Louvain),  vol.  vii.  p.  88 f. 

t  See  Hody,  p.  418 ;  R.  Simon,  Hietoire  eritique  etee  tertioni 
du  NT,  ch.  ix. ;  S.  Berger,  Quam  notitiam  linguee  Bebraicei 
liabuennt  Chrittiani  Tnedti  mi  Umporitme  in  Oallia,  Paris, 
181>3,p.  26f. 

t  Now  numbered  16,664  (fol.  147  ff.)  in  the  BibL  Nat  at  Paris. 
I  See  Denifle,  p.  296;  Uartene,  Thttcmrys  nMk  flmed.,  torn. 

It.  1676. 

I  Berger,  Quant  iMMtiOm,  etc.  p.  27. 
IT  Hody,D.  4281. ;  Beiger,  Quam nUiUam,  eto.  vp.  81-88. 
Paul  Mm.  La  £ifi&(Miu*  Faticons,  op.  %  il  (PsiH 
1886). 
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office.  Thus  the  early  printed  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  did  little  more  than  perpetoate  the 
current  and  corrupt  form  of  text ;  though  the 
copies  printed  by  Froben  at  Basel  seem  Us  have 
been  made  with  care,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation  for  accuracy  ;  *  the  present 
writer  has  found  his  Bible  of  1502,  with  the 
glossa  ordinaria,  preserve  a  number  of  good  read- 
ings, against  almost  all  other  early  editions. 

Spaca  (orbid*  our  eniunenUng  the  ewly  ediUoas  of  the 
Tulnte  or  examining  their  history ;  the  student  who  wisbee  to 
do  this,  may  be  referred  to  the  aecUon*  on  the  (ubject  in  van 
Eaa,  Kaulen,  Weetcott,  to  Mr.  Copingei'a  work,  to  E.  Nestle'a 
'  Lateiniacbe  Bibelubenebnmgen '  in  PRB*,  to  Le  Ijong,  Biblio- 
thna  Sacra  (ed.  Uaach,  177»-90),  toL  U.,  to  VerceUone.  Var. 
iMt.  i.  m>.  xcvi-dv,  ii.  pp.  xxi-xxvi ;  and,  laat,  not  leaet,  to 
the  British  Museum  'Catalogue  of  printed  boolcs ;  Bible,  part  V 
The  following  editions  at  any  rate  should  be  borne  in  nund : — 
L  The  '  Hazarin '  Bible,  so  called  because  the  copy  which 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  Bibliographers  was  found 
in  the  library  of  Oaidinal  Mazarin  ;  otlterwise  Icnown  as 
the  '  42  line '  Bible ;  issued  at  Mentz  between  1«S2  and 
1466,  in  two  vols. ;  the  printing  is  ascribed  to  Quten- 
berfr.  or  to  Peter  Scboefler,  or  to  Johann  Fust.  Its 
ranty  and  beauty  combine  to  make  It  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  in  the  world. 
X.  The  first  Bible  published  at  Rome  Is  dated  1471,  and  was 
printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols.  foL  ; 
reproduced  by  Andr.  Frisuer  and  Senaenschmit  at 
Nuremberg,  147fi. 
t.  The  important  Venice  edition  bv  Fr.  de  Hailbrun  and 
Nlc.  de  Frankfordia,  1475,  fol. ;  the  text  is  based  largely 
on  the  Mazarin  Bible,  while  in  turn  many  of  the  Uttnr 
editions  ore  oopied  from  tliis. 
4.  The  famous  Gomi>lutensian  Polyglot  in  six  vols.  toL, 
1614  and  follo^'inK  years;  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
Zimenes,  and  printed  at  his  expense.t   A  definite 
revision  of  the  Vulgate  text  was  undertaken  in  this 
editioD,  partly  with  the  aid  of  ancient  MSB,  still  more 
from  the  Greek ;  but  with  only  moderate  success, 
t.  The  Vulgate  Bible  of  Bobertua  Btephanus,  Paris,  1628, 
the  first  genuine  attempt  at  a  critical  edition  :  three 
good  MSS  were  collated  for  it.   This  was  followed  by 
a  larger  edition  on  the  same  lines,  for  which  seventeen 
MSS  were  collated,  four  of  which  can  be  still  identified ; 
printed  16SS-«0,  reprinted  1546.   TAii  tditim  w  trnw- 
ticaay  (As  /ouniation  qf  tht  official  Roman  VvlgaU ; 
it  is  cited  as  r  in  Wordsworth's  edition, 
C  Parallel  attempt*  at  producing  a  critical  text  by  the  aid 
of  MSS  ana  earlier  printed  Bibles  were  being  made 
by  the  Catholic  Theologians  at  Louvain ;  and  John 
Hentenius  in  his  fine  folio  edition  (Louvain,  1647,  and 
often  reprinted)  used  about  thirt^'.one  MSS  and  two 

Printed  copies ;  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  now. 
his  edition  Is  dted  as  |IS  b^r  Wordsworth. 
7.  The  small  and  rare  octavo  edition  of  Bobertus  Stephanns, 
dated  1666,  should  be  noticed,  as  it  is  the  first  Latia 
Bible  with  the  modem  verse  divisions. 
The  SixUne  and  Clementine  editions  are  noticed  below. 
The  output  of  printed  Bibles  was  very  large ;  during  the  first 
half  century  of  printing  some  124  editions  were  published ;  Ver- 
ceUone enumerate*  179  editions  again  between  the  years  1471 
and  1699 ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  numerous  scholars,  both 
Bom.  Oath,  and  Protestant,  undertook  independent  translations 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  as  well  as  ravisious  of  the  Vulgate  text. 
Bemembering  this,  ws  may  be  able  to  realize  what  a  bewildering 
amount  of  differing  versions  were  now  current,  all  or  any  of 
which  might  appear  to  the  ordlnaiy  reader  as  the  BdUU>  Vulgata. 
Sucli  new  translations  were  made  on  the  Bom.  Cath.  sioe  by 
Erasmus,  Johannes  Rudelius,  Aug.  Steucbus  of  Oubbio,  Isidore 
Olarius,  Sanctes  Fagninus,  Cardinal  Caieton,  and  Job.  Bene- 
dictus ;  on  the  Protiestant  side  by  Andr.  Osiander,  Conr.  Pel- 
licanus,  Sebastian  Uflnatar,  Iiso  Jodas  (the  ZSrioh  venionX  and 
Seb.  CastelUo.t 

_  All  these  editions,  however,  evMH  OD  the  Catholic 
side,  were  the  undertakings  of  private  individuals ; 
and  neither  Church  nor  pope  had  given  to  any  one 
the  full  sanction  of  their  authority.  Yet  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  fourth  sitting  (8th  April 
1548),  had  already  taken  care  to  pronounce  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  and  to  enumerate  a  list  of  the 
books  it  held  as  canonical  (see  below,  p.  885). 
Then,  in  the '  Decretum  de  editione  et  usu  sacroram 
librorum,'  pleading  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Church  if,  out  of  the  many  current 
Latin  editions,  one  should  be  held  as  '  authentioa,' 


pp. 


•  See  W.  A.  Oopiiurer,  Ineundbula  BibHea,  London,  1892. 
t  See  Kaulen,  p.  S14 ;  Sorivener-Miller,  Intnduetion,  U. 
176-181. 

t  See  Kaulen,  pp.  nS-STS ;  the  ZSrich  version  of  th*  Psalms 
was  used  in  the  daily  College  Service  at  Christ  Obanh,  Oxford, 
as  long  s*  that  service  was  said  in  Latin. 


it  proceeded  to  declare  and  resolve,  'nt  hseo  ipsA 

vetus  et  vulgata  editio  quae  longo  tot  steculorum 
usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  leoti* 
onibus,  etc,  pro  autfientica  habeatur,  et  at  nemo 
illamrejicere  quovis  prsetextu  audeat  vel  pnesnmat.' 
It  also  ordered  that  'heec  ipsa  vetus  et  vul^ta 
editio  quam  emendatisslme  imprimator.'  Two 
questions  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  to  this 
decree :  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  'anthentioa'T 
and  what  was  the  exact  type  of  text,  the  '  veto* 
et  vulgata  editio,'  which  was  thus  designated? 

The  word  'authentica'  seems  to  have  been  used 
and  understood  not  only  in  the  sense  of  official,' 
but  also  in  the  sense  of  accurate — at  any  rate  to 
the  extent  that  there  were  no  mistakes  in  it  which 
might  lead  to  false  doctrine  in  faith  or  morals ;  it 
was  in  this  sense  that  scholars  like  Andreas  Vega 
and  Bellarmine  understood  the  word.t  No  verlm 
inspiration  or  infallible  accuracy  was  claimed  for 
it.  Scholars  might  read  their  Bibles  in  the  original 
tongues  if  they  wished;  bat  for  ordinary  use  it 
was  advisable  to  have  one  standard  edition  ('  anth- 
enticam  hac  mente  at  cnjas  fas  sit  earn  legere  sine 
periculo ')  instead  of  a  number  of  independent  and 
unauthorized  translations. 

In  regard  to  the  second  qaestion,  it  is  difficnlt  to 
believe  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  had  ia 
their  minds  any  one  particular  printed  or  manu- 
script copy  as  the  edition  'longo  tot  sseculorum 
usu  in  ecclesia  probata' ;t  prooably  thev  were 
speaking  quite  generally,  and  meant  by  ihia  ex- 
pression the  Hieronymian  text,  which  they  believed 
to  have  been  fairly  transmitted  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Church 
and  used  in  her  services — as  against  the  bewildw- 
ing  amount  of  new  translations  and  arbitrarily 
corrected  texts. 

Though  the  Council  thus  ordered  the  preparation 
of  an  oificial  Vulgate,  no  immediate  action  was 
taken  by  the  Church.  John  Hentenius,  however, 
a  professor  at  Louvain,  undertook  the  preparation 
of  an  edition :  this  is  the  edition  mentioned  above 
(preced.  col..  No.  6),  and  often  reprinted.  The 
various  Hentenian  editions  remained  for  soma 
Tears  as  the  standard  text  of  the  Roman  Choreh, 
Dat  were  still  private  publications. 

Yet  the  task  of  preparing  an  official  text  ooca- 
pied  the  minds  of  several  popes,  and  under  Pius  IV. 
and  Pius  v.  etforto  were  made  at  Rome  to  collect 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  MSS  ob- 
tainable, and  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  work.  It  vaa  not,  however,  con- 
tinuously pursued  till  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  v. 
(1685-1590),  who  pushed  forward  the  revision  of 
the  text  with  great  zeal.  He  summoned  afresh 
the  committee  of  cardinals  and  scholars  nnder  the 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  entrusted  them 
with  the  task,  but  worked  himself  with  unwearied 
diligence  at  examining  the  readings  and  correcting 
the  proofs.!  Old  MSS  and  printed  editions  were 
consulted,  and,  where  the  authorities  were  divided, 
those  readings  were  favoured  which  agreed  with 
the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  result  was  the 
handsome  Sixtine  Edition  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
appeared  in  1690,  printed  at  the  Vatican  press,  and 
bearing  the  following  title— on  the  first  page: 
Biblitt]  Sacra  |  Vulgatce  \  Editionis  |  tribus  tomiijl 
dittineta  |  Eomm  |  ex  Typographia  Apostoliea  Vati- 
eana,  |  H.D.XC  |  ;  on  the  second  {>age:  Biblia 
Sacra  |  Vulgata  editionit  |  ad  |  eonetttt  Tridentini  | 

•  So  Paul  Flabra,  La  BOi.  rotieoiM^  p.  M;  te*  also  Kanlsa 

pp.  401,  402. 

tSee  the  art  on  the  Tolgate  In  Wetasrand  Weltes  JfinsAsit- 
fasiaiin;  nut  Ess,  pp.  107 1., £46 n.1, 408,411;  th* sam* author^ 
Pragmatiea  doet.  Calh.  TrUL  dna  Vvlg.  dssnM  ssnswii,  Sols- 
bach,  1816,  pp.  7. 24 ;  Kaulen,  p.  406 1. 

t  See  van  ESS,  p.  264  f . 

I  His  assistant^  Angelo  Boooa,  wa*  so  ovanrork*d  tbat  h* 
grew  ill  and  neariT died;  •aaB.N**U*,«a/iiMIirM»<.Msto. 
IKM.  TfiUngen.  Un. ».  U. 
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prmtcriptum  emendata  \  et  \a  Sixto  •vP'M'  \  re- 

cognitu  et  approbata.* 

Tliia  edition,  though  nominally  tribui  tomit  di$- 
tincta,  is  really  in  one  volume,  and  the  paging  ia 
4X>ntinuou8  throughout ;  it  is  cited  by  Wordsworth 
as  In  text  it  resembles  the  Stephens  edition 
of  1540  more  than  the  Hentenian  Bibles ;  but  a 
new  system  of  verse-enumeration  was  introduced. 
The  inconvenience,  however,  of  a  system  which 
diflisred  from  one  which  was  almost  universal  in 
current  Latin  Bibles  no  doubt  led  to  this  being 
dropped  in  the  Clementine  edition. 

The  Sixtine  edition  was  prefaced  by  the  famons 
Bull  beginning  with  the  words:  'Aetemus  iUe.' 
This  Bull  recounted  the  care  with  which  the  pope, 
and  the  scholars  and  divines  assisting  tiim,  luui 
worked  at  the  preparation  of  the  book — 'ita  tamen 
Qt  Veterem  multis  in  Ecdesia  abhinc  seculis  re- 
ceptam  lectionem  omnino  retinuerimus ' ;  it  was 
decreed,  therefore,  that  this  edition  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  actual  Vulgate,  prescribed  and 
pronounced  authentic  by  the  ConncU  of  Trent, 
and  was  to  be  used  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Christian  world,  'pro  vera,  legitima,  anthentica, 
et  indubitata,  in  omnibus  publicis  privatisqne 
disputationibus,  lectionibus,  prsedicationibus,  et 
explanationibus '  (here  the  Bull  goes  beyond  the 
decree  of  Trent,  which  only  asserted  that  the 
Vulgate  was  to  bis  considered  authentic  *in  publicis 
lectionibus,  disputationibus,  pnedicatiombus  et 
expositionibus').  No  future  edition  was  to  be 
published  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  nor  was  any  one  to  print  a  private 
or  independent  edition  himself ;  nor  was  the  Six- 
tine  edition,  for  the  next  ten  years,  to  be  reprinted 
in  any  other  place  than  the  Vatican ;  after  that 
time  editions  might  be  printed  elsewhere,  but 
must  always  be  carefully  collated  with  the  Sixtine 
edition,  'ne  minima  quidem  particula  mutata, 
addita,  vel  detracta,'  and  must  be  accompanied 
with  the  official  attestation  of  the  inquisitor  of 
the  province,  or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  that  this 
was  the  case;  no  variant  readings,  scholia,  or 
glosses  were  to  be  printed  in  the  margin.  Persons 
disobeying  these  orders,  whether  editors,  printers, 
or  booksdlers,  were,  besides  the  loss  of  all  the 
books  and  other  temporal  punishments,  to  sutler 
the  penalty  of  the  gpreater  excommunication,' 
from  which  they  could  not  be  relieved,  'nisi  in 
articulo  mortis,  save  by  the  pope  himself.t 

The  Sixtine  edition,  however,  met  the  fate  of 
most  revised  versions, — unpopularity  amongst  the 
clergy  8Jid  laity  who  were  used  to  unrevised  texts, 
— and  an  order  in  the  Bull  that  the  missals, 
breviaries,  etc,  were  to  be  corrected  from  the 
Sixtine  text,  was  especially  distasteful.  Sixtus, 
too,  had  offended  tne  Jesuits  by  placing  one 
of  Bellarmine's  books}  on  the  Index  Librorum 
prohibitorum ;  and  Bellarraine,  in  a  letter  to 
Clement  viu.,  spoke  very  strongly  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Sixtine  edition.!  The  bri<^  popularity, 

*  So  (be  British  Uoseum  uxi  BodJeUn  copies.  See  nn  Ess, 
pp.  265,  266  n.,  also  Nestle,  p.  20 ;  but  the  Oottlngen  copy  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  van  Ess  (whose  statement  Prof.  Nestle 
nonflrms),  hag :  Bibtia  I  £<i«>vj  Vulgalce  |  tditionu  |  Tribut 
lomit  \di^in'ta\  Jiomae  |  Ex  Typographia  Apotloiica  Vaii- 
eana  |  hdiu  |  ,  the  second  page;  while  the  flrst  page  has: 
BMia  I  Saera  |  vulgata  editimit  |  Sixti  qvinti  |  Pont.  Max.  | 
JuMU  n-Minita  (Uftis  tdUa.  There  may  then  liave  been  more 
than  one  edition  of  the  Sixtine  Bible ;  it  looks,  however,  as  if 
the  first  title  had  been  lost,  and  then  filled  up  by  Oie  binder 
from  the  Clementine  edition. 

A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  Sixtine  titls-page  I*  given  hj  P. 
fWbre,  La  BibL  Vaticant,  p.  fi9. 

tlhis  Ball  is  printed  at  length  in  The*.  Jamei,  £>Uuiii 
fapait,  London,  1600,  and  in  van  Ess,  p.  269  f. ;  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  it  are  given  In  Kauien,  pp.  44e-4li7. 

t  De  oominto  Papte  dineto,  in  which  licllannine  main- 
tained not  the  direct,  but  only  the  indirect,  dominion  of  the 
Bope  over  the  whole  world ;  see  The  Pope  and  tKe  C'mneil,  by 
'  Janna,'  1889,  p.  63. 

I '  Novit  baatitudo  vaatm,  cut  ie  totamqns  enoleslam  dia- 
VOU  IV.— j6 


therefore,  that  attended  it  is  easily  intelligible. 
Siztua  died  in  August  1590.  A  number  of  short- 
lived popes  enoMeded  him;  and  in  January 
1692  Clement  Tin.  ascended  the  throne.  In  the 
same  year  all  copies  of  the  Sixtine  edition  were 
called  in,  and  another  official  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  was  published  from  the  Vatican  press, 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Clenien- 
tine  edition  (Wordsworth's  C)-  This  edition  was 
accompanied  by  a  preface,  written  by  Bellarmine,* 
which  asserted  that  while  the  former  edition  was 
being  printed  Sixtus  v.  had  himself  noticed  many 
inaccuracies  in  the  printing,  and  had  consequently 
resolved  to  recall  it  and  bring  out  a  new  edition  : 
he  had  been  prevented  by  deatJi,  but  his  design 
was  now  at  length  carried  ont  by  his  successor, 
Clement  vm. 

Yet  this  attempt  to  shift  the  blame  from  the 
editors  to  the  printers  cannot  be  justified.  The 
number  of  misprints  in  the  Sixtine  edition  is 
extraordinarily  small  for  a  book  of  such  size,  and 
many  of  them  were  correctedi  either  with  the  pen 
or  by  pasting  a  small  slip  of  paper  with  the  right 
reading  over  the  misprint,  before  the  book  was 
publiahed.t  The  real  reasons  for  the  recall  of  the 
edition  must  have  been  partly  personal  hostility  to 
Sixtus,  and  partly  a  conviction  that  the  book  was 
not  quite  a  wortuy  representative  of  the  Vulgate 
text.  The  Clementine  text,  indeed,  differs  from 
it  in  some  3000  places,  and  is  a  return  to  the  type 
of  text  found  in  the  Hentenian  Bibles.  In  the 
critical  notes  to  the  Oxford  Vulgate  the  reader  will 
constantly  see  S  ^  witnessing  for  one  reading, 
while  £  witness  for  another ;  and  on  the  whole 
we  willingly  admit  that  the  Clementine  text  is 
critically  an  improvement  upon  the  Sixtine. 

The  duliculty  of  escaping  the  penalties,  so  freely 
denounced  by  Sixtus  on  any  wlio  should  change 
the  least  particle  in  his  text,  was  surmoimted  by 
the  bold  device  of  printing  his  name  instead 
of  Clement's  on  the  title-page,  and  so  presenting 
the  edition  to  the  world  as  a  Sixtine  edition.}  The 
title  is— on  the  first  page :  Biblia  \  Saera  \  Vvl- 
ffotce  I  Editionis  |  JRomce  \Ex  Typographia  Apoa- 
tolica  Vaticana  |  M.D.XCU  |  ;  on  tne  second :  Btblia 
Sacra  \  VulgatcB  Editionis  |  Sixti  Quinti  |  PotU. 
Max.  I^'tw^u  I  reeognitaatqueedita  |  ;  the  engraved 
border  in  the  second  page  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Sixtine  edition.! 

A  Bull  attached  to  the  Clementine  edition  for- 
bade any  copy  of  the  Vulgate  to  be  printed  in 
future  without  being  first  collated  with  the  Vatican 
eopy,  'cujus  exemplaris  forma,  ne  minima  qnidem 
particula  de  textu  mutata,  addita,  vel  ab  eo  de- 
tracta, nisi  aliquod  ocourrat,  quod  Typographicte 
incuriae  manifesto  adscribendum  sit,  inviolabiliter 
observetur ' ;  nor  were  even  variant  readings  to  be 
printed  in  the  marpin. 

A  longer  life  has  been  granted  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate  than  was  the  fate  of  the  Sixtine,  and  to 

crimlni  oommiaeilt  Sixtns  v.,  dum  juxto  propria  dootclna 
sensus,  sacromm  bibliorum  emendatlonem  aggreasus  est ;  nee 
satis  acio,  an  gravius  unquam  peticulum  occurrerit';  see  van 
Ess,  p.  290. 

*  Reprinted  in  Jams*,  Bettum  PapcUe,  and  In  van  En,  p. 

SS6f. 

t  The  number  of  words  thus  pasted  over  Is  not  above  forty  in 
the  whole  Bible ;  see  James,  Beliam  Papale,  and  van  Ess,  pp. 
SS1-83S.  The  present  writer  has  discovered  only  two  unoorreotad 
misprint*  in  the  Four  Gospels ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sixtine  edition 
was  much  more  carefully  printed  than  the  Clementiiia, 

t  The  regular  form  of  title  in  a  modem  Vulgata  BiUe— '  Biblia 
Sacra  Vulgatn  Editionis  Sixti  v.  Pont  Has.  Juasa  recognita  et 
dementis  viii.  auctoritate  edita'— cannot  be  traced  at  prsaeat 
earlier  than  1604 ;  up  to  that  time  Sixtus  seems  to  have  appeared 
alone  upon  the  title-page ;  later,  Clement  occasIonaUy  flpuee  by 
himself.  • 

(  James  (BsOwit  PapaU)  not  unnatuimlly  makes  capital  ont 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  papal  editions ;  ct.  Sixtus 
Amama,  Anti- Barbarue  BiUieue,  lib.  i.  c.  Ixx.,  Ainstelod., 
1628.  Lists  of  the  variations  can  be  found  in  James,  Am.m. 
Bukentop,  Ltui  de  Luce,  p.  SIS  L,  and  Teroellonsb 
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the  present  day  the  edition  of  1602  remains  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Boman  Church.*  The  stem 
prohibitions  of  the  Papal  Bull  have  sncoeeded  in 
providing  members  of  ute  Roman  Church  through- 
out the  whole  world  with  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  at  the  cost  of 
suppressing  any  attempts  at  a  systematio  revision 
in  tne  light  of  luUer  critical  knowledge ;  and  by  a 
strange  paradox  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
in  later  yean  to  emend  the  Vulgate  text  have  come 
mainly  from  studenta  ontside  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Yallarsi,  indeed,  in  1734, 
printed  an  emended  text  with  such  MS  help  as  he 
was  able  to  obtain,  not,  however,  as  the  Bible,  but 
as  the  Divina  Bibliotheca  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Jerome.  To  Bentley's  proposed  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  f  the  Latin  Vulgate 
was  to  be  a  most  important  help  ;  it  being  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  earliest  MSS  of  the  Vulgate 
would  be  found  to  agree  so  closely  nth  the  earliest 
Greek  MSS  that  it  would  be  possible  '  to  give  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  best  exemplars  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words,  nor 
even  particles  difierence.'  Bentiev  himself  collated 
a  number  of  English  Vulgate  MSs  for  this  purpose ; 
his  friend  John  Walker  collated  still  more  at 
Paris  in  1710  and  the  following  years,  and  obtained 
eoUations  of  several  Oxford  MSS  horn  David 
Casley.  The  projected  edition,  however,  came  to 
nought,  partiy  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Bentley's 
advancing  years,  partly  because  a  more  extended 
and  thorough  collation  of  Vulgate  MSS  did  not 
show  that  exact  agreement  with  the  earliest  Greek 
which  he  had  expected.  Bentley  died  in  1742,  and 
John  Walker  in  November  1741 1  their  collations, 
however,  were  preserved,  and  have  proved  of  con- 
uderable  value  to  the  Bisliop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  J. 
Wordsworth)  in  his  critical  edition.  The  German 
scholar.  Dr.  P.  Corssen,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  research  with  a  view  to  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate  NT,  though  hitherto 
only  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  been  pub- 
lished.t  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  writer  is  also  engaged  on  the 
same  task,  and  has  published  the  four  Gospels 
with  prolegomena ;  the  work  is  still  in  progress. 

iii.  The  Nature  and  Method  op  Jerome's 
Revision. — The  work  before  Jerome  in  his  edition 
of  the  two  Testaments  varied  so  widely  that  we 
must  treat  them  apart ;  and,  as  the  NT  was  pub- 
lished first,  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  it 
liefore  the  OT. 

In  his  letter  to  Damasns,  Jerome  describes 
plainly  enough  the  nature  of  his  revision  of  the 
lour  Gospels.  He  revised  the  existin);  Latin  ver- 
sions by  the  aid  of  the  oldest  Greek  M::>S  he  could 
have  access  to,  making  alterations  only  where  the 
sense  of  the  passage  required  it.§ 

Such  a  revision  was  no  new  thing  in  the  history 
of  the  Latin  versions.  We  may  put  aside  the  ques- 
tion whether  what  is  called  the  European  family 
of  the  Old  Latin  texts  be  an  independent  version 
from  the  African  family,  or  an  early  revision  of  it 

*  NatanllT  enoueh,  the  various  modem  editioiii  do  not  all  ra- 
praeeat  the  Clemennne  text  with  abeolute  or  with  equal  aocuracy; 
the  atudent  who  wishes  to  posseas  an  aoourate  text  is  advised  to 
obtain  the  very  careful  ediuon  published  by  VeroeUone  at  Borne 
In  1861,  and  to  note  what  the  editor  says  in  his  pretaoe  ai  to  the 
tew  occasions  on  which  he  has  deviated  from  the  ClementiiM 
edition  of  1692 :  for  the  NT  the  edition  of  Hetzenauer  (Oenipont* 
1889)  is  convenient  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  accurate. 

t  His  letter  to  Abp.  Wake  Is  dated  April  1716,  the  propoMds 
fbr  printing  w«r«  Issued  in  1720 ;  see  A.  A.  Ellis,  Bentleii  eritica 
laara  (Oambr.  1862),  p.  xll  f. 

I  Oorasen,  Bpittuia  ad  Ooiotos,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  188S. 

I  Bp,  ad  Damanm, '  Hao  pniseni  pnstatiuncula  polllcetnr 
quattuor  tantnm  Kvangella  .  .  .  oodicnm  Qnacorum  emendata 
oonlatione,  sad  veterum.  Qua  ne  mnltum  a  lectlonii  Latinis 
oonsuetudlne  discreparent,  Ita  cakmo  tampoaTlmus,  ut  his 
tantnm  qoa  sensum  videtiaiihir  mntan  oomotli^  nliqua 
manen  patanmnr  nt  tnarant.' 


[see  Latin  Versions].  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Italian  family,  represented  in  the  Goepela 
by  the  Codices  Brixianus  (/)  and  Monacensis 
though  principally  by  the  former,  is  a  revision  of 
the  European  family,  partly  in  accordance  with  * 
different  and  somewnat  later  type  of  Greek  MSS, 
partly  in  order  to  give  the  Latmity  a  smoother  and 
more  even  appearance  (Westcott  and  Hort,  Intro- 
duction, p.  70).  There  can  be  equally  littie  donbt 
that  Jerome  knew  of,  and  valued,  this  revision,  and 
made  it  the  base  of  his  own :  a  short  examination 
of  a  few  pages  of  the  Volgate  with  the  main  Old 
Latin  MSS  will  convince  any  reader  that  Jerome's 
text  is  in  Latinity  maoh  closer  to  the  Codex 
Brixianus  than  to  any  other  Old  Latin  MS ;  Mr. 
Burkitt,  indeed,  maintains  that  /  is  really  a 
Vulgate  MS  with  Old  Latin  elements  that  have 
come  in  through  the  Gothic  (see  JThSt,  L  120 ;  and 
Kaufmann  in  ZUehr.f.  deuttcAe  PMlologie,  xxxiL 
305-336). 

If,  however,  we  compare  the  Greek  text  under- 
lying the  Vulgate  with  that  represented  by^  g,  we 
snail  see  that  for  the  Gioepels  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
return  to  the  older  type  of  MS,  especially  K  and  B ; 
the  tables  of  readings  which,  as  the  present  writer 
believes,  demonstrate  this,  may  be  studied  in  the 
Bpiiogus  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Vulgate  ;  * 
but  ii  the  student  will  examine  the  apparatus 
erMeiw  of  Tisohendorf  s  Greek  Testament  the  same 
fact  will  be  disclosed  to  him ;  time  after  time  t  the 
Vulgate  follows  the  older  Latin  and  older  Greek 
MSS,  while /  and  ^  agree  with  the  later.  Jerome, 
indeed,  twice  in  his  commentaries  quotes  with  re- 
spect the  readings  of  the  Greek  MSS  belonging  to 
Origen ;  X  but  the  readings  in  one  case  agree  with 
and  in  the  other  ease  differ  from  KB,  so  that  we 
cannot  conclude  much  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
text.  Other  points  have  been  noticed  by  scholars, 
connecting  Jerome  with  the  Sinaitie  and  Vatican 
texts ;  in  the  OT,  Mr.  Burkitt  §  says  that  Jerome 
'  in  his  translations  from  the  LXX  in  the  prophets 
is  generally  very  faithful  to  the  Vatican  text' ;  and 
in  the  Acts  the  Codex  Amiatinus  has  70  capitula 
with  corresponding  section-numerals  in  the  text,  an 
enumeration  which  is  marked  in  the  margins  of  both 
K  and  B,  but  is  otherwise,  according  to  Hort,  un- 
known in  Greek  MSS  and  literature; II  so  that 
there  is  a  cumulative  argument  of  considerable 
weight  on  behalf  of  Jerome's  having  made  use  of 
manuscripts  of  this  type. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
consulted  MSS  of  a  type  different  from  anything 
we  now  possess.  There  are  instances  in  the  Goe- 
pels,  few  but  clear,  where  he  has  apparentiy  cor- 
rected the  reading  against  all  known  Greek 
authorities,  as  well  as  against  the  Old  Latin ;  ^ 
and  in  some  of  his  commentaries  he  expressly 
mentions  and  discusses  readings  which  are  other- 
wise unknown  to  us.  The  most  striking  instences 
of  these  latter  are,  (1)  the  clause  at  the  end  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  (16")  quoted  in  the  contra  Pelag.  iL 

•  Smvm  tettammtvm . . .  secundum  tditimumS.  Hierenyim 

.  .  .  rmnnutJ.  Wardmorth,  in  opeiii  HeUtatem  adtumla  U. 

J.  White,  OxonU,  1889,  p.  660  f.   ^ 

t  e.s.  in  one  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  «l. «.  e.  IJ.  is. ».  

t  In  Mt  24"  'in  amds  et  maxima  Adamantil  et  Pleill 

exemplaribus' ;  in  Gal  W  'in  exemplaribns  Adamantil'  (-Otl- 

genis)i 

I  RitlM  af  Tveonitu,  Oambr.  1894,  p.  ovUL 

I  Westcott  and  Hort,  Jnlroduetioit,  p.  268 ;  BoUnnn,  Euthu- 
nana,  p.  42  f.,  Oambr.  189S ;  Beigv,  flirt.  d»  la  Ku<?a<«,  etc 
p.  S67. 

n  t.11.  Mt  27**  omission  ot  vidmtm  or  a*pieitntm~>u>fMm 
OfSnu  800)  it.g.l,  who  loin  in  the  omission,  ar«  mixed  texts 
with  a  Urn  Vulnte  element  in  them ;  cf.  Hk  Of  omission  o( 
aUmt  (icMXS*.)  with  i;  10«  om.  in  wUt  with  I;  Lk  9"  «» 
oordtius  DMtrif  against  the  Or.  «i  ri*raifi«,  and  the  Old  I^t; 
  \rtu  against  the  Or.  UiBm  i  n.  and  the  Old  Lat. 


nri/M«  am  the  uia  IM.  wm*n j  u—  ugm 
Ql.  rk  rpifmrm  ^  and  (be  Old.  iJkt.  OMS  MSU. 
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16,  as  oocorring  'in  (jnibnadam  exemplaribus  et 
maxime  in  gnecis  codiciboa'  ;*  (2)  the  diacnasion 
on  Jn  10"  in  the  Commentary  on  Ezk  46,  where 
Jerome  says, '  tt  Jut  ttnum  atrwm  et  untu  pastor : 
hoc  enim  gnsee  adXif  significat,  qaod  latina  aim- 

Slicitas  in  ovile  transtolit ' ;  all  existing  Greek 
ISS  read  not  a6\v  but  rollout  here,  and  the  Old 
Latin  have  unut  (or  una)  grex.  The  carefnl  atndent 
will  detect  other  cases ;  bat  enough  has  been  given, 
we  believe,  to  make  it  dear  that  Jerome's  Greek 
MSS  were  partly  of  the  type  so  highly  esteemed 
by  Hort,  |Murtly  of  »  type  which  nas  linoe  dia- 
appeared. 

The  other  books  of  the  NT  may  be  more  snm- 
marily  considered.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  oldest  MSS,  such  as  Amiatinns  and  (lees  fre- 

guently)  Fnldensis,  agree  in  text  with  MB  and  AC  ;t 
1  the  Epistles,  the  revision  was  mnch  more  hasty, 
and  very  possibly  was  made  with  bat  slight,  though 
with  some,  regard  to  the  Greek ;  t  such  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory,§  who  says  of  the 
work  outoide  the  Gospels, '  Ceteri  vero  Novi  Testa- 
menti  libri  annis  at  videtor  proximis  vel  etiam 

Sroximo  anno  lecensiti  non  tam  diligenter  emen- 
ati  sunt;  leoensio  honun  textns  nova  vix  prtebet 
novas  lectiones  e  Greeoo  ductas  sed  solas  eloca> 
tiones  politiores  at<)ae  onltiores  Latinaa.' 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  NT  is  one 
of  the  most  complicated  problems  facing  modem 
scholars.  The  ruuler  will,  however,  have  gained 
from  the  section  above  on  the  history  of  Jerome's 
translation  after  his  own  death,  a  fair  amount  of 
information  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different 

f roups  of  MSS.  The  vast  majority  of  13th  and 
4th  cent.  MSS  may  be  put  aside  as  comparatively 
worthless,  and  it  would  be  easy  enongn  for  any 
student  to  compile— say  from  tne  Oxford  edition 
of  the  Gospela — a  list  of  readings  the  presence  of 
which  in  a  late  MS  would  be  ^nite  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  only  reproducmg  the  current 
and  valueless  mediaeval  type  of  text.  He  will 
also  have  learnt  the  interest  of  the  MSS  con- 
taining the  Theodulfian  recension,  the  very  varied 
types  of  text  presented  by  the  Alcninian  Bibles, 
and  the  mixture  of  French  and  Irish  elements  in 
the  8th  and  9th  cent.  MSS,  written  in  France  by 
Irish  or  Northumbrian  scribes.  It  is  not  very 
hard,  therefore,  to  arrange  our  MSS  in  groups,  aa 
has  been  done  in  the  lists  at  the  end  of  this 
article:  but  to  go  further  and  apply  to  them  a 
genealogical  as  well  as  a  geographical  classifica- 
tion is  what  the  present  writer  at  any  rate  has 
not  yet  found  himself  able  to  do.  The  grounds  on 
which  in  the  Gospels  the  early  Northumbrian 
MSS  such  as  AASY,  the  6th  cent  Fuldensis  (F), 
and  Ambroaiantis  (M),  and  the  first  hand  of  the 
Hubertianus  (H*),  liave  been  preferred  to  other 
MSS,  have  been  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the 
Epilogus  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Gospels  (pp. 
708-732).  F  and  M  are  two  of  the  earliest  exist- 
ing Vulgate  MSS ;  and  the  whole  group  seems  to 
oiler  strong  internal  evidence  of  preserving  a  pure 
type  of  text.  The  MSS  forming  it  show  less 
trace  than  others  of  mixture  from  Old  Latin 
sources ;  they  agree  more  closely  with  the  Greek 
text  of  (tBL,  and  we  have  seen  it  to  be  probable  that 

•  It  runt:  'FoitM  .qanm  aocobulnent  ondectan  appkruit 
•is  imu  et  •xprobn'vit  incredulitatem  et  duritlun  cordi« 
•Oram  qoU  his  qni  vMeruit  eum  resuisentem  non  credi- 
derunt.  Et  ilU  satubudebant  dicentea  Bmsulum  iatud  inlquitatii 
•t  incredoUtatis  auliatantia  (Cod.  Vat.  sub  eatana)  est  qua  oon 
dnlt  per  bnmnndo*  sptritus  verain  del  apprehendl  virtutem. 
Idcirco  Jam  nuno  revela  lusUtiam  tuam' :  <u.  Beach,  Agrapha, 
p.466(Tt/-r.  «). 

t  Bee  eapeeUUr  Blaa,  Acta  Apostolontm,  OMttngMi,  US6, 
Ik  ii. 

t  For  the  Romani  aee  Sanday-Headlam  (/ntamotiowri  OrlUeal 
CornmnUary),  p.  Ixri 

)  In  the  tnira  volume  (Prolegomena)  to  Tienhendnrfe  Snum 
IW.  Grmt,  ad.  8,  Ldps.  1894,  p.  071. 


Jerome  partly  modelled  his  revision  on  MSS  of 
this  type ;  they  are  free  from  the  numeroos  small 
additions,  amplifications,  conflations,  etc.  which 
are  commonly  found  in  later  MSS,  and  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  marks  of  a  degenerate  text 
even  when  they  are  found  in  an  early  MS,  such 
as  the  HarleyGospds  (Z).  Yet  aU  the  MSS  of 
the  Vnlgate  NT  are  so  spoiled  by  mixture,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  select  one  MS  or  group  and  follow 
its  readings  throughout.  There  are  cases  both  in 
the  Grospela  and  in  the  Acta  where  one  group  must 
be  clearly  followed  in  one  verse  and  aa  clearly 
rejected  in  the  next,  there  are  others  where  an 
obvious  clerical  error,  or  a  conflate  readii^,  has 
been  perpetuated  in  every  known  Vnlgate  Ma ;  no 
MS  or  group  seems  to  preserve  a  consistent  type 
of  text.  Still  there  is  here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student ;  and  it  may  be  possible  in 
time  to  do  for  the  MSS  of  the  Valnite  something 
analogous  to  what  Westcott  and  jlort  have  done 
for  the  MSS  of  the  Greek  text. 

Jerome's  work  on  the  OT  stands  on  different 
ground  from  his  work  on  the  NT ;  here  it  was  not 
an  emended  translation  in  the  light  of  better  MS 
authority,  but  a  completely  new  veraion  made 
direct  from  the  Hebrew,  where  the  text  was,  aa 
he  thought,  in  a  fairly  even  and  satisfactory  con- 
dition,  compared  with  the  confusion  shown  by  the 
LXX.  Jerome  does  not  seem  to  have  imagined 
the  poasibility  of  variation  to  any  serious  extent 
in  the  Hebrew  MSS,  though  he  tried  to  procure  the 
beat  that  were  attainable  {Ep.  xxxvi.  1,  ad  Dama- 
sum;  Prtef.  in  Paralip.  iuxta  LXX).  He  talks 
in  general  terms  of  the  '  Hebrew,'  the  '  Hebraica 
Veritas,'  etc. ;  nor  does  the  text  nsed  by  him  seem 
to  difl'er  largely  from  the  Massoretic  text  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day.*  Yet 
it  ia  not  quite  identical ;  t  and  as  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  copies  he  used  did  not  possess  the 
vowel  points,  it  ia  bnt  natural  that  his  mterpreta- 
tion  of  the  consonants  should  occasionally  differ 
from  that  adopted  by  the  Massoretes. 

Jerome's  version,  again,  was  not  the  first  that  had 
been  made  direct  from  the  Hebrew ;  he  could  con- 
sult not  only  the  LXX,  but  also  the  independent 
translations  of  Aquila,  Srmmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion ;  and  indeed  m  the  Bk.  of  Daniel  the  version 
of  Theodotion  was  that  generally  used  in  the 
Church.t 

His  method  of  translating  the  OT  he  deacribea 
to  ua  in  the  preface  to  his  Comment,  in  Eeelesi- 
asten :  though  he  is  only  referring  to  that  book  in 
his  preface,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ia  describing 
his  general  practice.  He  worked  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  translating  it  directly,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  power  and  knowledge,  with  such  help  as  he 
could  obtain  from  the  Jewish  Kabbia  and  their 
traditional  methods  of  interpretation  ;  he  tried  to 
be  conservative, 'and  to  keep  to  the  lines  marked 
out  by  the  LXX  ('de  Hebrteo  transferens  magis 

•Eaulen,  p.  106;  Weetcott,  p.  1714;  the  latter  sa^  of 
Jerome'e  work  that  It  Is  *  a  remarkable  monument  o(  the  lub- 
atantlal  identity  of  the  Hebrew  text  o(  the  4th  cent,  with  the 
present  Maeoretio  text';  and  with  regard  to  the  Bke,  ot 
Samuel,  Wellhausen  speaks  even  more  etrongly  in  the  aame 
direction,  Der  Teat  d.  BUtlur  Smuulit,  GOttingen,  1872,  p.  8, 
Anm.  2. 

t  Nowack,  Die  Btdiutung  dM  EUr.  /Br  die  dUUH.  KHlik, 
Oottingen,  187S,  aMetta  that  the  identic  ia  not  complete,  and 
tlutt  in  many  case*  Jerome  follows  the  Oreek  translaton,  or 
CluUdee,  or  Byrlac,  whilst  In  some  variant  reading*  he  stuids 

Suite  alone;  similarly  H.  P.  Onith,  "Oa  Value  of  the  Tulgata 
lid  Test,  tor  Textual  OritUnn,'  in  the  Prtibyterian  ami  B»- 
furmtd  Stvime,  April  1881,  notes  that  in  a  number  ot  oaaea 
Jerome'a  text  varies  from  that  ot  the  ICaaaoretee,  and  even 
where  it  simpiy  shows  agreement  with  the  Oreek  It  la  not 
always  dependnit  upon  It;  again,  'It  has  in  anumberol  eases 
readings  agieelnMith  the  Syrian  where  the  derivation  ot  one 
trom  the  other  is  unlikely;  It  shows  besides  a  number  ot 
varianta  In  which  It  stands  alona.' 

t  Prof,  in  Dan. :  '  Danielem  propbetam  Inxta  UX  Inter 
prates  Domini  Salvatoria  eoclesiB  non  leguni,  utentes  Theod» 
tionis  editiono ;  tt  our  hoo  aodderit  nesoio.' 
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me  LXX  interpretnm  consuetadini  coaptavi,  in 
bis  dnmtaxat  qute  non  multnm  ab  Hebraicis  dis- 
ciepabant') ;  he  did  not  disdain  to  incorporate  parts 
of  the  Old  Lat.  versions,*  and  he  also  made  use  of 
the  translations  of  Aqnila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  so  as  to  observe  the  mean  between  excessive 
novelty  and  slavish  adherence  to  ancient  errors  ;t 
and  his  aim  in  translating  was  to  represent  the 
sense  of  the  original  rather  than  strain  after  literal 
exactness  (Ep.  IviL  ad  Pammachium;  cvi.  ad 
Suniam  et  Fretelam).  Snch,  at  least,  wajs  bis 
general  practice:  'non  verbom  e  verbo,  aeA  sensum 
exprimere  de  aensu.'  He  professes  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  'nbi  et  Terbomm 
ordo  mysteriuin  est,'  and  where  '  in  verbis  sii^nlis 
multiplices  latent  intelligentise '  {Ep.  liii.  ad  Paul- 
mum)  ;  yet  he  shows  with  such  obvions  satisfaction 
that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  OT  sought  after  'sensum  .  .  . 
non  verba,  necma^nopere  de  ordine  sennonibusqne 
cnrasse  dum  inteflectui  res  pateret,'  that  we  may 
well  imagine  that  in  his  own  transdation,  even  of 
the  Bible,  he  would  be  much  less  literal  than  he 
thought  he  was.^  An  examination  of  his  transla- 
tion, such  as  has  been  made  by  Kaalen  (p.  169  f.) 
and  Nowack,  verifies  this  expectation.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  good,  though  by  no  means  immaculate 
or  scientific  Hebrew  scholar,  aiming  at  the  sense 
rather  than  at  the  words  of  the  original.  Occasion- 
allv  in  translating  he  shows  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Kabbinical  tradition  ;g  occasionally,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  inserts  a  Messianic  meaning  in  the  trans- 
lation w  here  the  original  does  not  bear  it ;  ||  and  he 
is  fond  of  interpreting  Hebrew  proper  names,  there- 
by reversing  the  practice  of  the  LXX  translators, 
who  frequently  solve  the  difficulty  of  a  hard 
Hebrew  word  by  simply  transliterating  it  in  Greek 
characters ;  a  Kw  amplifications  are  lound  where 
the  verse  seems  to  need  them  ;ir  in  other  cases  the 
pleonastic  Hebrew  is  compressed  in  the  Latin.** 
"jm^^"  translation,  too,  vanes  in  the  difl'erent  books ; 
^  sume  were  translated  with  the  utmost  care,  some 
were  finished  in  extraordinarily  short  time.  In 
the  Prolomu  Galeatua  Jerome  speaks  of  the  dili- 

fence  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Bks.  of  Samuel  and 
angg.tt  and  Kaulen  ranks  his  translation  of  the 
historical  books  as  his  best  work,tt  and  after  them 
Job  and  the  prophetic  books.  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  Song  of  Songs  are  carefully  rendered, 
notwithstanding  the  short  time  that  was  directly 
spent  on  them ;  but  Judith  and  Tobit,  which  were 
translated  in  great  haste,  show  more  dependence 
on  the  Old  Latm  version.  In  spite  of  this  occasional 
unevenness,  then,  we  may  confidentl;^  assert  that 
the  general  standard  of  the  translation  is  a  very 
high  one ;  and  we  may  gladly  echo  the  words  of 
the  'translators  to  the  reader'  in  our  own  AV, 
that  J erome  performed  his  task  '  with  that  evidence 
of  great  learning,  judgment,  industfy,  and  faithful-. 

*  O.  Hobeig,  Dt  &  BitnnynU  notion*  bUerpntandi,  Bonn, 

18Se,  p.  36.  —>  . 

t  See  Nowack*!  eaanr,  qaoted  abore,  and  Driver,  Ntta  on 
the  Heb.  Tad  tf  tht  Bkt.  tf  Sam.  (Oxford,  1890),  p.  Ut  (.,  who 
notices  that  Jerome  was  eipecially  prone  to  be  guided  by 
Synunachiu,  and  that,  where  the  Vulgate  exhibits  a  renderiiu; 
which  deviates  alilte  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  from  the  LXX, 
the  clue  to  its  origin  will  generally  be  found  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Oreeic  translations,  especially  in  that  of  SymraachuB.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Cmmnmt.  in  EcdUmuUn,  Jerome  frankly 
says,  'interdum  Aquila  quoque  et  Synunachi  et  Iheodotionia 
recordatus  sum.' 
1  See  the  passages  collected  In  Hoberg,  p.  4. 
t  e.g.  On  3»»,  Joe  Ul»,  Neh  9'  fKaulen,  p.  17S). 


I  e.a.  Is  1110  161,  Uab  31s  (Kaulen,  p.  174). 
lUn  SluiL «?40>^LTiai,Jai8»i,Jr 811(11. 177) 


p.21. 


Hobert, 


'  Cm  35I>S9»40«41«,  Ex  40Mi;  see  also  Nowack,  pp.  Ig-Sl  • 

Hoberg,  p.  19. 

tt  'Lege  ergo  primum  Samuel  et  meum;  meum, 

Inquam,  meum.  Quidqtiid  enim  orebrius  vertendo  et  emen- 
dando  sollicitius  et  didicimus  et  tenemus  noslTum  est.* 

tt  Kaulen,  p.  179 ;  Hagen  (SpraehKdu  BrOrttrungm  tur  VtUa. 
p.  8)  praises  also  the  Pentateuch  highly. 


ness,  that  he  hath  for  ever  bound  the  Church  unt« 
him  in  a  debt  of  special  remembrance  and  thank 

fulness.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Latinity  of  th« 
Vulgate  is  thus  partly  that  of  the  Old  Latin  ;  and, 
even  where  Jerome  was  translating  anew,  he  prob- 
ably modelled  his  style,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on 
that  of  the  older  versions.  The  Latin  of  those 
versions  was  the  Latin  of  ordinary  popular  con- 
versation, the  old  'lingua  mstica'  with  all  its 
archaic  characteristics,  spoken  not  simply  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  generally,  even  in  Rome  and 
amongst  the  higher  classes;  difiierent,  of  course, 
from  the  classical  Latin  of  literature,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  simply  confined  to  Africa  in  its 
popular  use,  as  some  writers  seem  to  imagine. 
Kor,  again,  do  we  get  this  Latin  in  its  natural 
form ;  anxiety  to  reproduce  the  original  as  accur- 
ately as  possible  has  led  to  the  introduction  and 
preservation  of  numerous  Greeoisms  and  Hebraisms 
in  the  translation ;  and  we  hardly  ought  to  deplore 
this  when  we  reflect  how  this  literalism  hu  re- 
vealed to  the  Western  world  the  matchless  beauty 
and  power  of  Hebrew.  The  Latin  of  the  Vulgate 
is  therefore  at  once  artificial  and  archaic,  and  yet 
forcible,  clear,  and  majestic.* 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  Vulgate  OT  is,  alas  t 
still  in  its  infancy.  Heyse  and  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished in  1873  a  coUatiwi  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
throughout  the  OT ;  t  and  Vercellone  has  fur- 
nished valuable  material  for  the  Pentateuch  and 
historical  books  in  the  mass  of  variant  readings 
collected  and  arranged  in  his  two  volumes  of 
'Variie  lertiones.'^  H.  P.  Smith  §  has  devoted 
some  attention  to  examining  and  classifjring  the 
MSS  whose  readings  are  there  quoted,  with  the 
result  of  awarding  a  higher  place  to  the  Codex 
Amiatinus  in  the  OT  than  even  in  the  NT :  he 
maintains  that  for  a  recovery  of  Jerome's  ori^al 
it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  any  cntical 
edition  would  have  to  be  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Amiatine  MS  and  other  MSS  belonging  to 
the  same  group ;  P.  Thielmann  has  collects  a 
useful  amount  of  material  for  Wisdom,  Sirach, 
etc.  (see  Literature,  p.  890),  and  is  preparing  a 
critical  edition  of  those  books. 

iv.  History  of  thk  Name.  ||— For  us,  as  to  the 
Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  term  vulgata 
— properly  vulgata  bibliorum  editio,  vulgata  oibli- 
orum  interpretatio,  biblia  vulpaia—hetB  one  mean- 
ing, and  one  meaning  only  ;  it  means  the  common 
authorized  Latin  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
translated  or  edited  by  Jerome.  Yet  the  expres- 
sion is  older  than  Jerome's  time,  and  he  himself 
frequently  employs  it  of  an  edition  already  in  use. 
It  is  used  primarily  in  early  Latin  writers  not  of  a 
Latin  version  at  all,  but  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Septuagint,ir  and  so  is  equivalent  to  the  term 
Kotyii  (xSont,  by  which  that  translation  was  known  ;** 
as,  however,  the  LXX  was  alreadv  familiar  to 
Western  Europe  in  the  various  Ola  Latin  trans- 
lations which  had  been  made  from  it,  the  term 
editio  vulgata  would  naturally  be  applied  to  these ; 
though,  as  Westcott  says,  there  does  not  seem  to 

*  See  Hagen,  Spr.  Eriirttrungen  nr  VmIq.  p.  6 ;  Kaulen,  pp. 
1S7,  also  his  lianabnck  tur  Vulg.  p.  6. 

t  Bibtia  Saera  Latina  vtt.  TatamenH  Bitnnymo  inUrprrtt 
.  .  .  ed.  Heyse  et  Tischendorf.  Lipeis,  1878. 

t  Varioe  leetionet  vutgatce  lat.  BibL  sdtf  Mmb,  torn.  Ua  Boma^ 
1860-1864.  " 


I '  The  Value  of  the  Vulg.  Old  Test  for  Textual  CritlLisi 
".  Apri 
in  benia  01 
24 1.;  Kaule 

pasnges  ib  iw  »• 

especially  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Ita.  Ixv.  20,  '  Hoc  juxta  LXX 


uig. 

iVas.  and  B^.  Ret).,  April  1891,  p.  224  f. 

 on  this  question  seems  10 

~"  P.  16S 

in  van  Ess,  Kaulen,  ana  Web-tcott ; 


Sot.,  Apn 

I  All  that  dan  be  nid  on  this  question  seems  to  be  collected 
In  van  Ess,  p.  24 1.;  Kaulen,  p.  17 1.;  and  Westcott,  p.  1689. 


IT  See  the 


interpretes  dlximus,  quorum  editi 
and,  in  any  Vulgate  Bible,  the  not< 
also  Augustine,  D*  Civ.  Dei,  I.  xvi. 


editio  toto  orbe  vulgata  est ' ; 
notes  after  Est  10>  11'  12<  14i> ; 

„   .    tvi.  c.  10, '  Flunt  anni  a  dilavia 

usque  ad  Abraham  HLXxn.  seeoDdnm  vulgatam  aditionem  bM 
est  interpretum  Septuaginta.' 
**  See  the  quotation!  from  Orign  and  Baril  In  nu  Eas,  p  21 
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be  any  instance  in  the  age  of  Jerome  of  the 
application  of  the  term  to  the  Latin  version 
-withoat  regard  to  its  derivation  from  the  Greek.* 

From  bemg  applied  to  the  eun-ent  version  of  the 
LXX,  vulgoUa  editio  would  be  opposed  to  the 
emended  text  of  Origen's  Heaapla,f  and  so  the 
term  acquires  the  meaning  of  a  cormpt  as  opposed 
to  an  emended  text ;  and  in  this  sense  Jerome 
nses  the  term  interchangeably  with  vetus,  antigua 
editio.t  the  very  term  with  which  it  is  now  so 
ahaxply  contrasted. 

Wnen  Jerome  is  referring  to  Latin  versions  of 
the  Scriptnres,  he  rather  nses  the  terms  in  latino, 
latiniut  tnterpres,  apud  latinos  ;  and,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  own,  not,  nostra  interpretatio.  As  his 
translation  gradnally  supersedea  the  earlier  ver- 
sions made  m>m  the  LXX,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  expression  which  had  been  applied  to  them 
wonld  ultimately  pass  over  to  him ;  bat  the  pro- 
cess was  a  slow  one.  The  instances  givm  in  van 
Ess,  and  more  fnlly  in  Hody,§  show  that  even 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  vulgata  editio  was  at  any 
rate  occasionally  nsed  to  designate  the  LXX ;  while 
the  usual  terms  by  which  Jerome's  translation  was 
known  were  tranriatio  tmendatior  [reeens,  nova, 
posterior,  Hebraiea[,  trandatio  quam  tenet  Iquam 
recipitl,  Bomana  Ecelesia,  etc,  and  most  of  all, 
from  Bede's  time  onward,  editio  nostra,  eodieea 
nastri.  Boger  Bacon  |  seems  to  be  the  first  scholar 
who  nses  the  term  Vulgata  in  its  modem  sense, 
though  he  also  applies  it  frequently  to  tiie 
Septuagint. 

V.  MAIN  DlFFKBENCSS  BKTWEBN  TBK  LATIN 

AND  TUX  English  Biblb.— It  mav  be  asked,  in 

what  way  does  the  Vulgate  Bible  oiffer  from  our 
own  Authorized  Version?  Putting  aside  varia- 
tions  of  rendering  and  reading,  the  differences  are 
in  the  number  of  books  or  portions  of  books 
received  into  the  Canon,  the  order  of  books,  and 
the  numbering  and  division  of  the  chapters. 
These  differences  are  entirely  in  the  OT ;  in  the 
NT  the  order  of  books  is  the  same  (though  the 
Council  of  Trent  IT  in  its  list  of  books  places  the 
Ep.  of  James  after  those  of  John),  and  the  '  Ep.  to 
the  Laodiceans,'  **  though  found  in  many  Vulgate 
MSS,  is  absent  from  the  best,  and  from  the  official 
printied  text.  Many  MSS  indeed  vary  in  the  order 
of  the  book^  and  the  Cath.  £pp.  often  immedi- 
ately suooeed  the  Acts ;  but  tnis  order  has  not 
been  adopted  in  the  Clementine  text.>( 

The  books  in  the  OT  are:  Grenesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numeri,  Deuteronomium,  Josnae,  Jndi'- 
eum,Rnth,QaatnorBegum,DnoParalipomenon(t.«. 

■Jerome,  tor  butanoe,  in  quoUng  the  tert  of  the  LXX, 
oocaiioiiaUy  tnunlatea  tta  readug  Into  Latin  instead  of  writing 
it  down  in  the  Greelc,  and  Itan  too  ipeaka  of  it  as  tditto  md- 
gata :  but  it  is  Um  Oicek  raadinff,  not  the  Latin  tnuulation  of 
It,  which  he  is  retetrins  to :  see  espedaUy  Otmm.  in  Matt. 
xill.  SS,  'Lagi  in  nonnmlis  oodidbus  .  .  .  in  eo  looo  ubl  no; 
posulmus  et  vnlgata  habet  editio  tit  impltrttur  mod  iietum  nt 
ptr  prtpMam  OieenUm,  ibi  soriptcun,  Mr  ItMam  pnphetam 
diatiU0m ;  and  Comm.  in  OaL  v.  24, '  Et  lioa  ita  admonitum 
ait,  si  TQlgatam  editionem  sequimor  legentes :  Qui  mtem  nmt 
CMtH  eamem  erueljlatnmt  eum  vltiu  «  eonaipioeentiit,'  but 
■ee  the  wliole  paasaga.  Van  Ess  (p.  41) 
in  maintaining  that  am  bare  Jarome  i 
editio  migata. 

t  Jerome,  Bf.  erL  >. 

t  Cmm.  <n  Oses  ziiL  4,  'Qma  ...  In  anttqna  qnoqne 
•ditiooe  LXX  oon  leguntor' ;  Sf.  xlix.  (od  Pommoea.) '  Teterem 


to  be  quite  right 
tbaOnelEbrthe 


•ditiooem  (Ubri  Job)  Dostne  tntnslatloni  oompaia 
Iia.^m^ad      Kr.;  praif.  in  Jmu,  ata 

I  See  HodT,  pp.  410,  aa,  •Textoi  art  pto  majori  parte  oor- 
ruptns  liorribUlter  in  axemplari  rnlgato,  boo  eat  Parititui; 
by  this  he  seems  to  mean  the  tn>e  of  text  wiUoh  was  produced 
and  sold  In  Paris ;  slsewhere  (p.  4S6)  lie  nssa  viOgiUa  of  the 
LXX,  or  Ita  Latin  rspwsentatiTe,  aa  opposed  to  Jerome's  trans- 
lation, 'Qnare  oom  tranalatio  laroiqrmi  araonaTit  tranala- 
tionemTuIgatamLZZat  abnilttarniaodottonia,nt  oartom  est 
omnlbos,  oportet  ijaoi  Biblia  qfoa  ntimnr  ait  tnodati*  br- 
onymi,'  eto. 

1  Seas.  It.  Dtentum  dt  Oanomlett  SeriptuHt. 
—  For  thla  apoorphal  letter  aee  Lli&ttoot,  OelossdmiL  pp. 
»«-tOO;alsoWeatooM,ClMoa4rtt«7Sr,App.K,p.K)OL 


Chronicles),  Esdne  primus  et  seoundns,  qnl  dicitoi 
Nehemias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Fsalterinia 
Davidicum  centum  quinquaginta  Psalmomni, 
Parabola,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum  Cantioonun, 
Sapientia,  Eceletiastieus,  Isaias,  Jeremias  eum 
Baruch  (Lamentations  is  included  under  Jere- 
miah in  the  Tridentine  list,  though  printed  sejwur- 
ately  as  '  Threni '  in  the  Bible},  Ezechiel,  Daniel ; 
dnodecim  Prophet»  minores,  ta  est  s  Osea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Abdias  (t.«.  Obadiah),  Jonas,  Mioheeas, 
Nahum,  Habacuc,  Sophonias  (ie.  Zephaniah), 
AggEeus  (i.e.  Haggai),  Zauharias,  Mauchias ;  Duo 
Mackabceorum,  primus  et  seeimdus.  rThe  order  of 
books,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  in  an  English 
Bible,  except  that  the  books  which  we  count 
apocryphal  (and  which  are  printed  in  the  above 
list  in  italics)  are  with  us  placed  at  the  end  ;  the 
sequence  of  books,  however,  is  the  stune  in  our 
'Apocrypha,'  save  that  we  insert  the  two  addi- 
tional books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Mana-sses, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Trent  list,  but 
form  in  the  Clementine  Vulgate  an  appendix  to 
the  Bible,  headed  by  the  note  '  Oratio  Manassae, 
necnon  libri  duo,  qui  sub  libii  tertii  et  qnarti 
Esdree  nomine  oiroiunferuntur  hoc  in 'looo,  extra 
scilicet  seriem  canonicorum  librorum,  qnoe  sanota 
Tridentina  synodns  suscepit,  et  pro  oanoniois 
susoipiendos  decrevit,  sepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsua 
intenrent,  quippe  qui  a  nonnullis  Sanctis  Patribus, 
et  in  aliquibns  Bibliis  latinis  tarn  manuscriptis 
quam  impressis  reperiuntur.'  See  also  art.  APOC- 
KTPHA  in  voL  i.  esp.  p.  116  f. 

With  reg^urd  to  differences  of  amount  contained 
under  the  title  of  this  or  that  book,  or  the  arrange' 
ment  of  matter  in  it,  the  following  should  be 
noticed.  In  most  of  the  books  of  the  OT  the  only 
difference  found  is  an  occasional  variation  in  the 
versing,  the  last  verse  in  a  chapter  being  split  up 
into  two,  and  so  on  ;  these  are  too  unimportant  to 
notice.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  its 
numeration  of  the  Commandments  the  Vulgate 
Bible  includes  our  second  commandment  in  the  first, 
and  divides  up  the  tenth  into  two,  thereby  preserv- 
ing the  full  number  of  ten ;  this  division  is  also 
employed  by  the  Lutherans :  see  Deoalooue. 

The  Bk.  of  Esther  in  the  Vulgato  contains  the 
additional  chapters,  which  with  us  are  printed 
separately  in  the  Apocrypha  after  Judith!  The 
later  chapters  of  Job  are  arranged  differently  from 
the  Authorixed  Version,  though  the  amount  con- 
tained is  the  same :  ch.  39  contains  3S  verses 
against  30  of  AV,  and  consequently  finishes  at  40* 
of  AY,  and  40'  =  our  40* ;  and  as  this  contains  28 
verses  against  our  24,  the  chapter  finishes  at  41*  of 
AV,  and  41i=our  41>*;  but  as  41  in  the  Vulgate 
has  only  25  verses  against  onr  84,  the  difference 
ends  there,  and  42  begins  in  the  Vulgate  in  the 
same  place  as  in  the  AV. 

The  variation  in  the  Psalms  is  perhaps  the  most 
puzzling.  The  Vulgate  follows  the  Hebrew  in 
counting  the  title,  where  there  is  one,  as  the  first 
verse  of  the  Psalms,  so  that  the' versing  is  in  these 
Psalms  one  verse  ahead  of  AV.  Pes.  9  and  10  form 
one  Psidm  in  Vulgate,  so  that  AV  is  one  Psalm  in 
front  of  the  Vulgate  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
Psalter,  e.g.  11  AV=10  Vnlg.  ete.;  Pss.  114  and 
116  forming  also  one  Psalm  m  Vulgate  ({.«.  113), 
the  AV  is  now  two  in  front  of  the  Vulgato ;  but  as 
1 16  AV  consists  of  two  Psalms  in  Vulgate,  114  and 
116  (which  begins  at  v.**> '  I  believed,  therefore  have 
I  sjboken  *),  it  does  not  keep  so  for  long ;  ftoally,  147 
AV  also  consists  of  two  Vul^to  Psalms,  146  and 
147  (which  b^^ins  at  v.'*  '  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jeru- 
salem'), so  that  148,  149,  ISO  are  the  same  in  each. 

In  Lamentations  oh.  6  of  AV  appears  in  the 
Vulgate  aa  a  separate  book,  nnder  the  title  of 
'  Oratio  Jeremiaprophette.' 

In  Daniel  at  3"  follow  the  additions  which  ate 
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printed  in  oar  Apocrypha  after  Barach  as  'the 
Song  of  the  three  Holy  Children ' ;  the  versing  is 
different,  being  »^"»  instead  of  so  that  3«  AV 
=3*^  Vnlgate,  which  numbers  in  all  100  verses  to 
the  chapter,  and  runs  into  4',  chapter  4'  Vulgate 
beginning  at  i*  AY  but  finishing  at  the  same  verse 
vulg.  ="  AV);  the  other  apocryphal  additions 
are  found  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  atoiy  of 
Susanna  forming  ch.  13,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
eh.  14. 

vi.  Manitscripts  op  thk  Voloatk.— Anything 
like  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  Vulgate  MSs 
in  Europe  would  be  out  of  the  Question  ;  there  are 
thousands,  not  only  in  the  public  libraries,  but  in 
private  libraries  and  collections.  Berger  has  ex- 
amined more  than  800  in  the  libraries  of  Paris 
alone ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
cannot  be  less  than  8000.  Nor  wonid  a  complete 
enumeration,  even  if  possible,  be  of  much  use  to 
the  student ;  the  majority  are  late  13th  and  14th 
centk  MSS,  of  very  slight  critical  ralne,  and  prob- 
ably all  presenting  the  corrupt  type  of  text  about 
which  Roger  Bacon  used  snch  strong  language. 

The  lists  may  be  consulted  which  Save  been 
drawn  np  by  Le  Long,  Bibliotheea  Saera,  ed.  1723, 
vol.  L  p.  234  f.;  VeiceUone,  Varies  leetiones,  Bomae, 
1860,  vol.  L  p.  Ixxxiiif.,  ii  p.  xviif.;  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  Scrivener^s  Introdvction,  voL  ii. 
p.  67  f.,  the  present  writer  has  drawn  out  a 
selected  list  of  181  manuscripts,  mainly  of  the 
NT  ;  Berger  {ffiatoire  de  la  Vulff.  etc.  pp.  374- 
422)  gives  a  «>od  list  of  253  MSS  ;  and  the  largest 
list  vet  pubushed  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  the 
thira  volume  of  Tischendorfs  .ATointm  ^stamentum 
GrtBce,  ed.  viiL  pp.  983-1108,  where  some  2270 
MSS  are  enumerated ;  they  are  not,  however, 
described  with  the  detail  that  characterizes  M. 
Berger's  list.  We  have  endeavoured  here  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  more  important  Vnlf^ate  MSS, 
arranged,  according  to  the  type  of  their  text,  as 
sketched  oat  in  the  history  given  above.  The 
student  can  thus,  if  he  wishes,  test  our  theory  of 
the  transmission  and  modification  of  the  text  by 
his  own  collations ;  and  if  he  examines  other  MSS 
not  mentioned  in  the  list,  he  can  determine  more 
easily  in  which  class  to  place  them. 

Our  list  is  based  mamly  on  the  materials  sap- 
plied  by  Berger.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  classification  can  be  only  approximate, 
and  that  there  are  MSS  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  assign  exdasively  to  this  or  that  group ;  and 
indeed  the  earliest  MSS  on  the  list  are  among 
those  which  it  is  difficult  to  class,  though  we  may 
venture  to  describe  them  as  early  Italian  Uxtt ; 
after  them  we  may  place  the  early  Spanish  texts, 
and  then  the  other  families  in  due  coarse.  The 
Roman  numerals  in  square  brackets  signify  the 
centories  to  which  the  MSS  are  ngoally  assigned. 

L  EiUT  VttuaTtm.—Cod»x  FuUtitititt  the  NT,  U  th* 

Abbey  of  Fal<U  in  PthmU  ItI]  ;  written  tor  Bp.  Tlotor  of  Oapus, 
udoonvotedby  bimA.o.641-M6.  The  Goepeb  are  amnged  in 
one  nunUve,  baaed  on  the  order  of  Tatian'a  Diatenaron,  but 
the  text  baa  been  altered  to  the  Vulgate  thronghout ;  in  the 
Epp.  Laodioeani  follows  Coloesiana.  Published  by  K  Banke 
(llarbuic,  1868X  Oited  by  Tischendort  as  fiild,  by  Wordsworth 
asF. 

Ihe  JfCon  Octpelt;  Ambroelan  Libimry,  0.  >8  ln{.  [ril; 
nnoials ;  the  sections  and  canons  in  the  margin  are  written  m 
Oreek  characters,  while  certain  peculiarities  ot  spelling  and  of 
leading  also  sugi;est  that  the  scribe  had  a  Oraco-Latln  US 
before  him.  DefectiTe  in  parts.  Wordsworth's  M  in  Gospels. 

Onlss  Fonjulientit,  at  Ciridale,  FHuU :  Gospels  [yl  or  tU], 
Hatt.,  Luke,  and  John  are  at  Oivldale  in  Friull ;  uase  were 
published  by  Bianohini,  Bvanadiarium  <ittadrvpUs,«ta.,  torn. 
U.  app.  p.  473  f.  (Bonus,  m»X  TtM  latter  part  ot  Hark  (U>l-16*i) 
Is  at  Prague,  and  was  edited  by  J.  Dobrowsky,  Fratmtntiem 
Pragmm  (Pnga,  1778):  the  earllerpart  Is  at  Venloe,  but  in  a 
wretehed  oowHtiOD,  and  illagible.  Tisohendorfs/br  and  png, 
Wordsworth's  J. 

OkIss!  Ptnuinai  -.part  of  Lk  Ql-U',  mndt  mutUatedV  fai  a 
purple  HS,  Chapter  Library,  Penigla  (n  or  more  probably  vU]. 
PnbUshed  by  Bianchini,  Evan.  Quodr.  ton.  IL  ftf.  p.  M; 
Tlsohanderfs  jm^  Wordsworth'*  P. 


The  Barlty  GotpeU,  Brit  Hus.  Bari.  1776  M  or  tH),  In  ( 
small  but  beautiful  uncial  hand,  written  probably  In  Italr; 
the  flnt  hand  omits  the  text  Jn  M.  Tischendorfs  haH  Wori» 
worth's  aud  Bentley's  Z. 

II.  EiRLT  Spahisb  Tixts.— Leon,  Cathedral  Archives  16  [riij  \ 
a  palimpsest  HS,  containing  40  leaves  ot  a  Bible  in  7th  cent, 
hand,  >.<.  portions  ot  Ch,  Jer,  Elk,  1  Mac,  Ac,  2  Co,  CoL 
1  Jn.  The  text  Is  Vulgate  at  base,  especially  in  Jer,  Ac,  and 
Pauline  Epp. ;  in  other  portions  mingled  with  Old  Lat.  elements 
and  characteristio  Spanish  interpolMions ;  the  '  three  heavenly 
witneases '  occurs  1  Jn  67.  See  Berger,  pp.  St.,  884. 

The  Athbumham  Ptntateuek,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
Pentateuch  ot  St.  Oatien  ot  Tours :  now  at  Paris,  BibL  Nat., 
A'ouii.  aeq.  Lot.  2834.  A  splendid  MS,  with  interesting  pictorial 
Illustrations  [rii  or  beginning  of  viii] ;  uncial  writing ;  a  good 
Vulgate  text.  The  Pabeographical  Soa  (L  pi.  234)  ascribe  the 
MS  to  North  Italy,  but  Berger  (pp.  11,  12,  410)  mokes  out  a 
strong  case,  mainly  from  the  oaltur*  ot  the  illustrations,  tor 
Spain. 

Codex  Cawn><t;  Bible  [Iz  probably]  written  in  Spain,  prob- 
ably in  Castile  or  Leon,  In  small,  round,  and  beautiful  Visi- 
gothic  minuscules,  by  a  scribe  Danila ;  now  in  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Oorpo  di  Cava,  near  Salerno :  a  copy  ot  it  was  made 
early  In  this  centunr  by  the  Abbate  de  Roaai,  and  is  in  the 
Vatican  (Lat.  84S4X  The  text  is  Spanish,  and  in  the  Qospels 
shows  signs  ot  being  a  revision ;  occasionally  it  is  mingled  uith 
Old  Latin  elements :  it  contaiiis  1  Jn  67  o/ter  ffi.  Before  the 
Pauline  Epp.  there  is  ths  'Proamium  sanett  Pertgrini  ttpiteopi,' 
and  the  oanons  ot  Prisdllian ;  after  the  Apocalypse  there  ia  an 
incomplete  PuUttrium  «s  Htbraso ;  the  Paslter  in  ths  Ixid^  ol 
the  MS  la  Qallioan,  but  with  numsroua  Old  Latin  marginal 
variants ;  see  Berger,  pp.  14, 16, 879;  Ttsehsndorfs  cm,  Words- 
worth's 0. 

Codex  TUttanut ;  Bible,  Tlslgothlo  writing  [probably  Till],  io 
the  Nat  LIbr.  at  Madrid.  OharaotarisUo  Spanish  text,  with 
numerous  interpolations ;  has  ths  text  1  Jn  67  In  same  place 
as  CavmitU,  but  in  the  Gospels  does  not  present  such  a  good  text 
as  that  M&  0>llated  for  the  Sixtine  revision  by  Chr.  Falo- 
mares,  whose  work  Is  pteserved  in  the  Vatican  (Lat.  0908) ;  the 
collation,  however,  was  not  used  In  that  revision,  as  it  reached 
Card.  CaraSa  too  late.  It  has  been  published  by  BiaachinL 
Vindieia  Cm.  Scr,  pp.  xlvil-ooxvl  (Bonus,  174m,  and  reprinted 


by  Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  tom.  xxix.  p.  87it  Tuobendorfa  M, 
Wordsworth's  T ;  see  Berger,  p.  12. 
Madrid,  University  Ubraiy,  No,  SZ ;  saoond  volume  of  a  i 


vordsworth's  T ;  see  Berger,  p.  12. 

Madrid,  University  Ubnij.^o.  S!  

nificent  Bible,  in  Vlsigothic  hand  (iz  or  z],  containing  Proverbs- 
Apocalypse.  The  ornamentation  oocanonally  resembles  the 
Codex  CaveniU :  the  Pauline  Epp.  are  headed  by  the  Canons  of 
Prisdllian  and  uie  pneemixim  Peregrtni ;  see  BmgtT,v>.  IS. 

Codex  jBmilianetu,  at  Madrid,  Royal  Academy  ot  History,  F. 
186.  Bible  (x],  inoomplete,  and  commencing  in  the  middle  ot 
the  Psalter ;  in  the  NT  Laod.  is  written  by  the  second  hand,  fai 
the  margin.  The  Ibst  hand  resembles  Cavtntit,  though  it  Is 
somewhat  larger ;  the  writer's  name  is  given  as  Quiaiua.  The 


MVWUa  wvuvuasM  Aa\*aLi*OBf   Vt   vn^asu    vwauaaaB  ws   sa  utwas  CJt 

beginning  at  Isidah  ;  the  NT  has  the  Oanons  of  Priscillian  and 
the  sroeemiuin  Peregrtni  after  the  Acts,  and  contains  Laod.  Ths 
wriUng  reeemblea  CaMnsit,  but  is  somewhat  larger ;  the  names 
of  two  scribes— Vimara,  a  preabytar,  and  John,  a  daaeon  are 
given ;  see  Berger,  p.  17. 

Codex  Oothiau  Legionmtit,  preserved  in  the  Church  ot  San 
Isidro  at  Leon ;  Bible  |x],  tollo,  dated  A.I>.  060,  and  written  by 
the  notarins  Sanctio.  The  MS  has  belonged  to  the  Church  otSaa 
Isidro  since  the  12th  cent.,  and  was  collated  for  (Cardinal  CaraSa 
by  Fr.  Trugillo,  bp.  of  Leon,  for  the  Sixtine  revinon,  and  tqr 
turn  called  the  Codex  Ootkieue.  The  collation  is  preserved  III 
the  Vatican  (Lat  4860).  There  are  a  large  numlwr  ot  Old  Latin 
variants  in  the  margin,  eapedally  in  the  OT :  and  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  in  the  Old  Latin  throughout;  see  Berger,  p.  18;  he 
has  printed  the  Old  Latin  variants  m  the  Bk.  ot  Job  In  Nttiem 
St  sxtratCs  d«s  JC8  d*  to  &  if.  eta.,  tom*  xxxiv.  a*  partia,  pi  SO  L 
(Paris,  1803). 

Codex  CimpluUtuU  (i.*.  belonging  to  OompIutnm-AlcaUX 
Madrid,  University  Library,  81.  Bible  [iz  or  x],  interesting 
text;  Ruth  is  Old  Latin,  agreeing  closely  with  qootations  in 
Ambrcss;  the  4th  book  otEsdras  is  also  preserved  In  an  intereat- 
Ing  text  with  variant  readings  In  the  margin ;  Esther,  Tobit, 
Judith,  1  and  2  Mac,  are  also  in  an  Old  I^tin  veislon.  In  the 
NT  the  text  Is  Vulgate,  but  with  Spanish  etuuaoteristlcs ; 
Laodiceans  follows  Helirsirt.    Ruth  and  parts  ot  Maccabees 


have  been  published  by  Berger  in  the  Netieei  et  extraitt, 
mentioned  above,  pp.  S-lZ,  33-88 ;  sse  also  liis  BitUm,  p.  22. 
Paria,BibLNat,Lat6.  Bible  hi  four  vols,  folio  [z.],  from  ths 


Abbey  of  Rosas  in  Catalonia.  Tobit  and  Judith  are  preeerved 
not  only  in  the  Vulgate,  but  also  in  the  Old  Latin ;  and  there 
are  interesting  Old  Latin  and  other  variants  in  the  margins  ot 
(he  Acts,  whils  Ac  11>-12>  is  entirely  Old  I^tin ;  see  Berger, 
p.  24.  Wordsworth's  B  in  Acts. 

IIL  IiAUiji  Txxn  nuHSCUBiD  ix  BarrAnc.— (o)  Northam- 
trion  llSS.—<!oi*x  Amiatiiua  ot  the  whole  Btble,  in  the 
Laoientlan  Library  at  Florence  [beginning  of  viii].  Oneofths 
three  Pondtett  written,  either  at  wearmoath  or  Jarrow,  by 
order  ot  the  Abbot  Oeolfrid.  He  took  it  as  a  preeent  to  the 
pope  on  his  last  Joumsy  to  Rome  in  a.i>.  716,  bnt  died  before  b* 
reached  th*  Hcdy  CXty,  and  his  followers  carried  on  the  volume 
and  offered  it  to  the  chair  ot  St  Peter.  The  date  and  origin  o< 
th*  US  have  been  thus  fixed  by  the  socoeastul  deciphering  ol 
an  erased  inscription  on  the  nrst  leaf;  see  the  Palaographical 
Bodatjr^  Faasimtits,  iL  pis.  66,  to,  and  Swito  MKta.  iL  p.  S7i 
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(Oxtoid,  1880).  Later,  tbe  MS  wu  placed  In  tbe  Uoiuwtio 
Ltbtvy  at  Monte  Amiata,  whence  it  mu  sent  to  Borne  tor  use 
in  the  Sixtine  reTision.  finally,  it  was  Placed  in  the  Mediceo- 
lAurentian  Library  at  Florence.  The  NT  was  publiabed  in  full 
br  Tiachendorf  (Leipzig,  1850  ;  aecond  ed.  with  a  lew  emenda- 
Mons,  1854);  and  in  1873  Hejw  and  Tischendort  edited  the 
BMia  Sacra  Lat.  Veterit  Tat.  Bienmymo  interprtU,  printing 
the  CltmmHne  text  of  the  01,  but  dividing  it  according  to  the 
'oola  and  commata'  ot  am,  glTing  a  collation  ol  its  variant 
readings,  and  printing  in  tull  toe  etgntuUt  to  the  varioui  books, 
which  are  found  in  Amlatinot,  but  not  in  the  Clementine  Vul- 
gate ;  Lagarde  haa  published  Wisdom  and  Sirach,  see  toL  ilL 
p.  61. 

The  text  of  the  MS  in  the  NT,  and  espedaUy  in  the  Gospels, 
is  a  ver;  pure  Vulgate  type  on  the  whole,  though  with  the 
characteristics  of  British  MS8  in  it ;  see  the  Oxford  VtUgatey 
I  pp.  708,  726-732.  In  the  OT  It  is  also  good,  but  in  Ecclesi- 
BBtes  and  Eccleslastlcua  Old  Latin  elements  have  crept  in ;  see 
Berger,  p.  S8.  Tischendorf  s  am,  Wordsworth's  A. 

Durham  Oatbedral  Library,  A.  U.  16;  Gospels  [vil  or  tUI], 
siud  to  have  been  written  by  Bede,  and  may  very  possibly  havs 
come  from  Jarrow.  Tbe  text  is  very  close  to  thatot  Amlatlmis, 
but  where  it  varies  Amiatinus  Is  osoally  the  better.  Bentley's 
K,  Wordsworth's  A  (in  St.  John  only ;  in  the  other  Gospels  it  I* 
not  dted). 

Do.,  A.  U.  17 ;  St.  John,  St  Hark,  ud  St,  Luke,  inoomplete 
(vilij,  with  another  fragment  ot  St.  Luke,  21>>-23M;  Um 
nncial  band,  and  both  text  and  bandwiitlng  closely  resemble 
Amiatinus,  though  the  orthography  is  oocadonally  different ; 
■se  Berger,  p.  88. 

Stmvhurit  St.  Jchn.  The  minute  bat  exquidtely  written  MS 
of  St.  John,  now  in  the  possession  ot  tbe  Jesuit  College  at 
Stonyhurst  (vil  or  vUl] :  originally,  according  to  a  legend  as 
old  oa  the  18th  cent.,  ui»  property  of  St.  Outbbert,  In  whose 
ooffln  it  was  found.  The  text  closely  teeemtdss  Amiatinus,  but 
is  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  good.  Wordsworth's  8  in  St  John. 

British  Museum,  Cotton  Nero  D.  It.  The  superb  I/huKtfami 
OtV*ti  (vii  or  viU],  written  by  Eodfrith,  bp.  ot  Undistame, 
A.]}.  698-721,  and  other  scribes.  The  Latin  b  aooomponied  by 
an  interlinear  version  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  The  text 
very  closely  resembles  that  of  Amiatinus,  agreeing  with  it 
someUmes  even  in  errors;  but,  as  with  the  IlSS  mentioned 
immediately  above,  where  the  two  differ,  Amiatinus  usually 
has  the  better  text  The  MS  tnm  which  tbsM  Ocspels  were 
copied  most  have  oome  from  Nwles ;  Dom  Ot.  Uorin  {Smi* 
BhUdieUn*,  1801,  t  vUL  p.  481)  has  pointed  out  that  at  the 
beginning  ot  the  Ocspels  there  ore  lists  ot  tsstivals  and  saints 
days,  among  whiob  appear  names  pscullar  to  Naples ;  and  the 
book  msiy  well  have  been  brought  to  Undistame  oy  toe  Adrian 
who  was  abbot  ot  a  monastenr  near  Naples,  and  who  aooom- 
Donied  Abp,  Theodore  on  his  journey  to  England  in  6n ;  see 
Berger,  p.  88 1.  Bentley's  and  Wordsworth's  Y. 

fSragmenta  ot  Uatthew(ll-S<)and  John  (li-*>)  bound  np  at  the 
end  of  the  famous  *  Utrsdit  Psalter.'  The  handwriting  and  text 
both  strongly  resemble  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  and  ore  obont  the 
some  ^tes  (vii-viii).  Wordsworth's  U  in  Gospels. 

For  the  Psalter  itself  the  reader  should  consult  W.  de  Gray 
Birch-,  Th»  Hi$tory,  Art,  and  Palttography  nf  iht  MS,  ityltd  the 
UtrtcM  PicMtr,  London,  1876 ;  and  the  later  treatise  by  Count 
P.  Dnrrisn,  L'trigin*  du  MS  eiObn  dit  U.  Ptawtttr  d^irtrecht, 
Paris.  1886  (extralt  dss  'MeUnges  Jnlien  HavetO;  Ooaal 
Durrlen  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  at  or  near  Bheims  in 
the  earUer  part  of  the  >th  cent  The  tazt  is  the  Oatticon 
PMiter. 

(t)  CarUtrbuni  JTSS  (traditionally  oonneoted  with  AugusUns 
and  with  Gregory  the  OreatX— Oxford,  Bodley  867,  and  Auct 
D.  2. 14 :  Ocspels  tonnerly  belonging  to  St  Augustine'e  Library 
at  Canterbury  and  generally  known  as '  St  Augustine's  Gospels ' 
[vii].  From  the  point  of  view  ot  agt,  the  MS  might  well  nave 
been  brought  to  Canterbury  by  some  of  the  later  followers  of 
Augustine,  but  the  text  shows  It  to  be  of  native  origin  ;  it  Is 
lalriy  near  to  Amlatinua,  but  has  a  large  number  of  charac- 
teristics partly  Irish,  partly  early  Anglo-Saxon  ;  as  Berger  says 
(p.  80),  It  may  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  of 
text,  and  must  owe  its  name  not  to  being  the  personal  property 
ol  Augustine,  but  to  belonging  to  the  abbev  at  Oanterbuiy, 
which  was  oonsecrated  to  his  memory,  luchendorfs  boat, 
Wordsworth's  O  in  Gospels. 

Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  CoU-  oolxxxvL  Evan. ;  Gospels 
(viij,  formerly  belonging  to  St  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine. , 
but  the  text  does  not  bear  out  this  supposition ;  It  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  preceding  MS,  and  is  really  Anglo-Saxon, 
though  it  has  been  corrected  throughout  in  accordance  with  a 
MS  of  the  Amiatinus  type.  Bentley's  B,  Wordsworth's  X. 

British  Museum,  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  1.  'Soman'  Psalter  [ix], 
known  as  the  '  Psalter  ot  St  Augustine' :  Anglo-Saxon  liype  of 
text. 

Brit  Mus.,  Beg.  1.  E.  vL ;  Gospels,  tanperteot  (end  ol  viii] ; 
written  in  EngUnd,  and  formerly  belonging  to  St  Augustine's, 
Canterbury ;  in  all  probability  the  second  volume  ot  the  famous 
'Biblia  Gregoriona,'  mentioned  by  Klmham  ('Hist  MonasterU 
S.  Aug.  Contnar.,'  ed.  C.  Hardwlck, Bolls  Series  8,  London,  1868). 
Text  somewhat  similar  to  those  above ;  Vnlgais^  mixsd  with 
Irish  readings ;  Bentley's  P. 

(e)  IriA  and  AngbhSaam  MSS.—Book  of  Armagh ;  Library, 
Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin.  New  Testament  written  hi  a  small  and 
beautittil  Irish  hand,  by  the  scribe  Ferdomnsch  [ix] ;  It  has  the 
profoi^  Pibi^  Ml  omns*  aniiita<(W,  laod.  ocours  after  CoL,  and 
Acts  otter  Apoa  The  late  Dr.  Beeves,  bp.  o(  Down,  Intended  to 
~:  ha*  bean  flnislisd  s 


edit  it,  andlils  «ork  I 


'and  publlsbsd  by  Drs. 


Gwynn  and  Bernard  ot  Dublin.  Die  text  ot  the  MS  Is  at  bottoa 
good  and  closely  allied  to  Amiatinus ;  it  displsys  many  of  the 
national  characteristias,  however,  small  Interpolations,  expU ' 
cative  additions,  and  nlics  ot  Old  Latin  readings  (thus  Its 
omiuion  of  Jn  64  Is  all  the  more  remarkable),  etc.,  while  the 
present  writer  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  corrected  from  tbe  Greek;  see  the  Oxford 
VulgaU,  pp.  714,  "IS ;  Berger,  pp.  81-88.  Wordsworth's  D. 

The  Book  <tf  KeUe:  Tnn.  Coll.,  OubUn,  A.  1.  6;  Gospels 
(vii  or  villi,  given  to  Trinity  College  by  Abp.  Ussher ;  named 
from  Kells  or  Kenanno,  a  monastery  tai  County  Meath.  It  Is 
famous  for  being  perhaps  the  most  perfect  existing  spedmen  ot 
Irish  handwriting,  as  the  Lindiifamt  BotpeU  are  of  English ; 
see  Thompson,  Qretk  and  Lot.  Pataography,  pp.  239,  246, 246. 
But  the  text  is  also  valuable,  much  resembling  tbe  Book  o} 
Armagh,  with  the  usual  Irifii  characteristics,  and  a  great 
fondness  for  conttate  readings.  A  oollaUon  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Abbott  in  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Uaserisous  (Dublin, 
1884) ;  see  also  Berger,  p.  41.  Wordsworth's  Q. 

Book  t/Durrow:  rAa.  Coll.,  Dublin,  A.  4.  6.  Qcapels  [vl- 
vii] ;  according  to  an  inscription  on  what  was  the  last  page, 
the  book  was  written  by  St  Coiumba  hi  twelv*  days,  but  as 
with  the  Echtemaoh  Gospels  ('see  below  in  this  ootumn),  this, 
with  the  rest  of  tiie  book,  must  nave  been  copied  from  an  earliet 
exemplar;  Durrow  or  Deamutf  was  a  monastery  in  Kingls 
Ooimty,  founded  by  Coiumba.  Irish  text  <.«.  good  Tulgate  at 
bottom,  but  with  some  ot  the  characteilstla  national  interpola- 
tions :  collation  given  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  his  edition  ot  the  Codex 
Ussertanns ;  see  also  Berger,  p.  41.  Wordsworth's  dwrmaeh. 

The  Book qf  Moling  otMuUbig :  Trln.  Coll.,  Dublin.  Goqpds 
[viii  or  Ix],  apparenUy  never  bonnd,  but  preserved  In  a  cose. 
An  inscription  gives  tbs  name  of  the  sonbe  as  Hulling,  is. 
probably  St  Muliing,  bp.  ol  Ferns,  at  the  end  ot  the  7th  cent ; 
but  OS  with  the  Book  ot  Durrow,  the  inscription  must  havs 
been  copied  from  an  earlier  U8L  Ohaiaoterlstlo  Irish  text, 
someUmes  with  interesting  variant  readings ;  see  Berger,  p.  88, 
and  H.  J.  Lawlor,  Chapten  on  the  Book  qjT  Mulling,  Edinburgh, 
1887.  The  MS  Is  disfigured  by  damp,  and  is  Uleglble  In  par«& 

The  Stowe  St.  John :  bound  npwith  the  tamous  Stotoe  MUtat, 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  DuUin.  Written  in  pointed  Irish  minus- 
cules (viii  or  Ix] ;  portions  ot  the  Gospel  only.  Good  Tulgate 
text  with  the  usual  traces  ot  Old  Latin  mixture ;  sse  J.  H. 
Bernard  in  IVansofltionsq^tAs  Boyal  Irieh  Acadmy.Yd.  xxx. 
pt  viii.  (Dublin,  1893X  who  gives  a  description  and  ooUatian 
of  the  MS ;  also  Berger,  p.  42. 

Ootpsteii/'jracdtiman.-IambetliPalsosLIbmiT.  Written  by 
the  scrilw  Haielbrith  Moo-Domaln  (ix-x],  dellfate  sod  lather 
onunped  Irish  writing ;  Irish  text 

Lichfield,  Chapter  Library.  Chispals  [vU-tIU],  trsdlUonaUy 
asoribed  to  St  Chad,  tip.  ot  Lichfield.  The  MS  was  perhaps 
written  In  Wales,  but  is  in  on  Irish  hand;  it  belonged  to  the 
Churoh  ot  St  Teuou  at  Llandaff,  hut  was  brought  to  Lichfield 
towards  the  end  ot  the  10th  cent  'Die  writing  and  ornamenta- 
tion are  vei;  beautiful,  and  resemble  the  Book  of  Kells ;  Irish 
text  PossiUy  oonected  oooadonally  from  the  Greek.  Contobis 


worth's  L  in  Gospels. 

Combtidge,  University  Ubtary,  Kk  L  24 ;  Luke  and  John, 
nearly  complete  tvli-vuil,  half  undal  Irish  hand,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Book  ot  Kells  or  the  Gospels  of  St  Chad.  In  the 
first  8  chs.  of  St  Luke  the  text  Is  a  strange  medley  of  Vulgate 
and  Old  Latin ;  for  the  rest  the  text  Is  Tulgate  wita  occasional 
Old  Lat  readings. 

Seldtn  AM:  Oxford,  BodL  8418  (Seld.  90).  Saxon  MS  [viii], 
valuable  text  Wordsworth's  O  In  Acts. 

Riuhvmih  Qotpelt  or  Oonelt  of  MaeSegol :  Oxford,  BodL 
Auct  D.  2.  18  [Ix],  written  by  an  Irish  scribe,  who  died  a.o. 
820 ;  has  on  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  version.  Irish  text  with 
constant  inveraloiis  of  order  in  words,  especially  in  St  Matthew ; 

riibly,  too,  corrected  from  the  Greek.  Collation  given  by 
W.  Skeot  hi  The  Goepel  tif  St.  Matthew ;  A..S.  and  Northum- 
brian veniant,  Cambr.  1887.  Wordsworth's  B  in  GospeUk 

Brit  Mus.,  Egerton  608.  Gospels  [Ix],  tonnerly  belonging  to 
the  monastery  ot  Marmoutier  (Majus  Honasteilum),  near  Tours. 
It  is  an  interesting  spedmen,  however,  ot  a  MS,  written  abroad 
In  ordinary  Caroline  minuscule,  but  with  Irieh  ornamentation, 
and  with  a  regular  Irish  type  ot  text ;  see  Berger,  p.  47.  It 
contains  a  number  ot  variant  readings  wliich  seem  peculiar  to 
the  MS.  Tischendoifs  mm ;  Wordsworth's  E. 
This  MS  serves  as  an  introduction  to  our  next  dass  ot  MSB. 
IV.  OosTUEiiTiL  MSB,  wsrrmr  bt  Iusb  or  Suok  SasDO, 
ASD  sHowniit  A  MixTUBi  OF  TBI  TWO  Tttis  Or  TaxT.— ^oqisls  of 
St.  Oatien,  Faria,  Bibl.  Nat,  Nouv.  aoq.  Lat.  1687  [rill],  Anglo- 
Saxon  hand,  but  probably  written  on  the  Continent :  beloraed 
to  St  Gatien's  at  Touts.  The  text  oontains  a  number  ol  Old 
Lot  readings;  in  other  respects  raaemblea  ttia  Igarton  HS. 
Usually  cited  as  gat ;  Berger,  p.  46. 

The  Behtemaeh  GoepOt:  Paris,  KbL  Nat  888»  [probably 
viii],  written  In  an  Irish  hand,  and  belonging  tonnerly  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St  Willibrord  at  Ecbtemadi ;  yet  an 
interesting  Inscription,  obviously  taken  from  the  exemplar  from 
which  the  MS  was  ocnded,  asserts  that  the  scribe  corrected  the 
text  from  a  HS,  *de  ubiiotheca  Eugipl  prmpiteri  quern  fsrunt 
tnisse  sanoti  Hieroniml.'  The  Eugipplns  hare  referred  to  was 
almost  certainly  the  Abbot  ot  Lnciulanum,  near  Naples,  In  the 
early  part  ot  ths  6th  oent  The  text  however,  vrhicn  hss  a 
series  of  variant  readings  noted  In  the  matgln,  la  disappointing ; 
neither  the  Ibst  hand  nor  the  oorreotor  seems  to  display  a  oon- 
MsDt  tazt ;  and  wa  hm  a  itmnga  miztim  ol  good  r  ' 
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Oontloental,  and  Itiih  typo  i  Belter,  p.  62,  Wonbworth 
qaote*  it  regularly. 

Codtx  Bigotiamu  :  Paria,  BibL  Nat.,  Lat.  281  and  296.  OoapcU 
(riii],  formerly  a^  Fteamp,  Juat  above  Havre,  and  therefore 
oireetly  tadns  the  English  coaat.  The  text  and  the  liand- 
writing  are  what  might  be  expected  from  ita  position ;  it  ia 
written  in  a  fine  uncial  band,  but  the  ornamentation  ahowa 
tracea  of  Britiab  influence  ;  and  the  text  ia  a  good  example  of 
the  mixture  of  Ck>ntinental  and  British  types  that  would  be 
produced  by  an  Irish  scribe  writing  in  a  r'reooh  monastery ; 
aee  Berger,  p.  60.   Wordsworth's  B  in  Gospels. 

Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  6468.  Gospels  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Beneventiun  [viii  or  ixj,  written  in  a  fine  revived 
ttncial  hand  ;  usually  supposed,  on  the  strength  of  an  inscrip. 
tion,  to  liave  been  written  for  Ato,  abbot  of  St.  Vlnoent  ae 
Voltemo,  near  Beneventum,  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent 
Berger  would,  however,  place  it  in  the  9th  cent  The  text  ia  a 
combination  of  British  and  Continental  types ;  aee  Beiger,  p.  S2. 
Wordsworth  quotes  its  readings. 

Anger* :  Public  Library  No.  20.  Gospels  [ix  or  x],  written  In 
a  French  band,  but  with  tracea  of  Irish  infiuenoe  in  tbe  orna- 
mentation ;  and  the  text  is  Irish :  aee  Berger,  p.  48. 

Brit.  Mus.,  Reg.  I.  A.  xviii.  Gospels  [ix  or  x),  known  aa  the 
Gospala  of  iEthelstan,  and  according  to  tradition  presented  by 
him  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterliury,  Written  on  tbe  Continent, 
but  with  a  good  many  Iriah  charaoteiistioa  in  the  text ;  see 
Beiger,  p.  49. 

Brit  Hua.,  Harley  1772.  Epp.  and  Apoa  (vtU  or  ixV  in  a 
French  hand,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  Irish  work  in  the  initials 
and  ornamentation ;  written,  therefore,  apparently  in  France, 
but  partly  by  an  Irish  scribe.  The  text  naa  been  carefully 
corrected,  and  the  readings  of  the  first  hand  are  often  quite 
illegible ;  it  contains  a  good  many  Old  Latin  and  some  Spanish 
readings ;  OoL  la  placed  nfttr  Theas.,  and  <lude  and  Laod.  are 
both  wanting ;  see  Berger,  p.  60.  Wordsworth's  Z» 

Paria,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  9382 :  PropheU  (Jerem.-DanlelX  Saxon 
bandwriting  [ix],  and  a  good  text  Berger  (p.  61)  remarks  that 
It  ia  peiiiape  the  only  HS  ol  the  Propbeti  w«  poaasw  that  come* 
from  the  British  Isles. 

Do.,  Lat  11,663.  The  aeoond  ball  ct  a  Bible  [is],  apparently 
written  in  the  district  round  Lyons :  the  S.  OsrTnani'  eaemp!ar 
latum  of  B.  Stepluuius  (not  (r'erfnanunt  latum,  aa  be  is  sometime* 
made  to  call  It) ;  it  was  a  St  Oermaiu  HS.  The  text  ia  atiKngely 
mixed ;  in  the  OT,  Spanish  elements  predominate,  but  the  text 
Is  good,  especially  in  Pr,  £c.  Song  of  Songa ;  in  the  NT,  Ht  ia 
OU  Lat,  and  dted  among  the  OL  I1S8  aa  (see  vol.  ill.  p.  61) ; 
in  tbe  other  Gospels  there  are  many  OL  rtadings,  but  tbe  text 
at  Iwttom  is  of  the  class  copied  in  Fnnce  by  Irish  scribes ;  Acts, 
good  text,  though  showing  Spanish  influence ;  Ciath.  Epp.,  poor 
Bpaniah  text ;  Apoc.,  good ;  Pauline  Epp.,  fairly  good,  but  with 
aome  OL  reading*.  See  Beiger,  pp.  65-72.  Woidaworth'a  <?, 
wMtOlnreetotNT. 

Wurxboig  University  Ubrary,  Hp.  th.  (.  31.  St  Matthew 
[viii],  written  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  band,  with  Interlinear  glosses ; 
mixed  text 

Do.,  Mp.tb.M2.  Epp.  of  St  Paul  [b],  with  Irish  glosses ; 
a  well-known  MS.  The  glosses  have  been  often  published,  see 
Zimmer,  Glotia  HOem.,  Berlin,  1881 ;  Whitley  Stokes,  Old  Jriih 
Olotu*  of  Wilrzlntty  and  Carltmhe,  Austin,  Hertford,  1887 ; 
Olden,  Half  Ser,  in  Ireland  a  Ounuand  ytan  ago,  Dublin, 
1838. 

Da,  Mp.  th.  f.  e».  Epp.  of  St  Paol  [viii],  witb  Irish  Initial*: 
OoL  after  Thess. 

Oxford,  Bod.  Laud.  Lat  102.  Gospels,  Saxon  hand  [early  x] ; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  Wiirabuig,  and  is  among  the  MijS  which 
were  Iwught  there  at  the  instance  of  Abp.  Laud,  after  the  aack 
of  the  ei^  in  I63I ;  mixed  text 

Other  wfinliurtr  MBS  worthy  of  notice,  though  not  possessing 
Irish  oharaeterianoa,  are}— Mp.  th.  q.  1  a.  Gospels  [vii],  fine 
undal  band :  belonnd,  aooording  to  tradition,  to  Si.  Kilian,  in 
who**  tomb  it  is  aatd  to  bare  been  found.  Mp.  th.  q.  1.  Uosnels 
[x];  q.  4  Gospels  [xi];  f.  36  Gospels  [viii  or  ix] :  L  OS  Gos- 
pels [viii  or  ix] ;  1. 87  Oospels  [vii  or  viii] ;  semi-undal,  and 
with  a  good  many  Old  Lat  readings  in  the  first  hand ;  f.  68 
Gospels  [vl  or  vii] :  good  text  in  ttie  first  hand,  resembling 
Amlatinua.  And  lastly.  Hp.  th.  t  max.  1  Bible  [xi];  the 
Pauline  Eppw,  liud.,  and  the  book  of  Barach  have  been  ab- 
stracted. 

For  the  Wflrxbnnr  MSS  see  Schepna,  DU  HUtt*n  Bvang. 
Bandtehtyten  der  ffnh.  MNiotAet,  wQrxbuig,  ll!S7,and  K6ber- 
lin,  Bin»  Winli.  Bvang.  Bandtehr.  (Progiam  d.  Studienanstalt 
bei  S.  Anna  in  Augsburg,  1891). 

T.  Tm  or  Tixt  cuRaxiiT  a  Lahouisoc  (Berger,  pp.  7S-82)i— 
Paris,  Bibl.  Nat,  Lat  4  and  4>;  Codex  Anieimtii,  Bible  [ix  or 
X].  Tbe  text  of  the  first  hand  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
TalUoellion  Bible  (see  below,  p.  889),  Imt  a  contemporary  hand 
bas  added  a  number  of  correoUons  (amonnt  other*  the  '  three 
heavenly  witnesses,'  1  Jn  6?),  and  the**  often  allow  trace*  of 
Spanish  influence  in  the  Act*. 

Do.,  Lat  7.  Bible  [xi],  with  fin*  illumination* ;  text  oolonrad 
by  Spanish  infiuenoe,  aia  in  th*  Act*  reaembling  the  oorrector 
of  the  God.  Anieiemu. 

Do.,  Lat  264 ;  <7odese  Ootierfimi*  of  the  New  Testament  [xil 
or  xili],  written  in  8.  of  France.  The  text  is  Old  Latin  in  the 
Gospe[s,  and  is  dted  among  Old  Latin  MSS  a*  e  (aee  vol.  ilL  p.  61) ; 
in  th*  re*t  of  the  NT  the  text  i*  Vnlnt*.  and  In  a  later  hand, 
with  an  the  ohai»ct*ri«Uos  of  th*  S.  ol  Fiaoo*  about  It 

Brit  Moa.,  Bari*r  4772, 4771 :  Bibl*  In  two  fin*  toIuum*  (early 
ziU),  tb***eond  probably  «f  later  dat*  than  theflnt;  written 
in  S.  of  Fianoe,  and  with  text  belooging  to  that  region. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  S21:  Naw  Ttetamuit  [early  xiU], 


longing  to  Perpignan.  Ordinary  text  in  Ooapel*,  but  parts  ol 
the  Acts  (IMS'  28U  ad  Jin.)  are  Old  Latin  and  allied  to  the 
text  of  the  Oodex  Laudianus  (E  <)  and  the  Gigaa  (sv)l  OathoUo 
^p.  have  a  Spanish  text,  resembling  the  Codex  ToUtataiM. 
The  Old  Latin  portions  of  the  Acta  nave  been  published  \>j 
Berger,  Un  anaen  texte  Lat.  dee  Actee  dee  Apttree  refr.wM 
dam  im  MS  jmmnant  d*  Perpignan  (Xotteei  et  sxtrstts  det 
MSS  de  la  BvU.  Nat.  et  autree  SibliotlUquee,  tame  xxxr.  I— 
partiej,  Paris,  1896.  Wordsworth's  p  in  Acts. 

Codex  Demidomanue.  Bible  [xiii],  tmt  copied  tram  aa 
earlier  exemplar ;  it  belonged  in  the  last  century  to  a  Paul 
Demidov  Gr^oiovitch,  but  its  present  position  is  unknown. 
The  text  wa*  publiahed  in  Acts,  £pp.,  and  Apoa  l>y  Matthni  ia 
his  New  Teetoment  (1782-8);  and  Tiaohendorf  baa  quoted  it 
from  hi*  edition  (under  the  aign  demid).  Wordsworth\i  dem.  ia 
Acts. 

VI.  Orunt  Fbshob  Tkxt*.— For  other  type*  of  French  text* 
anterior  to  the  Theodulflan  and  Alcuinlan  recenaiona  the  reader 
must  study  M.  Beiger's  book,  p.  83 II.   All  that  we  can  do  her* 
is  to  enumerate  some  of  the  MSS  h*  quote*,  and  th*  oentna 
around  which  be  ha*  grouped  them ;     . — 
MSS  from  Limoges:  Paris,  BibL  Nat  6and  S>[iz]:  Band  8* 
[xi] ;  816  [xii  or  xiU] ;  2328  [viii  or  ix] ;  316  (xfi-xHU. 
trom  Tour* :  Paris,  BibL  Nat  112  [x],  lis. 
tram  Fleury :  Orieans,  Public  Libnuy  13,  portioo*  ol  » 

MSS  of  diSerent  datea. 
from  Chartre* :  St  John,  Paris,  BibL  Nat  10,439  [vUI]. 
Other  MSS  from  the  N.  of  France :  Autun,  Grand  Steiinair*  • 

[viii].  Pari*,  BibL  Nat  17,228  [vii] ;  263  [vU] ;  14,407  [ix]. 
Bibles  from  St  Riquier:  Paris,  BibL  Nat  11,604-6  [ix],  th* 
S.  tiermani  tongum  exemplar  of  R.  Stephanus ;  interesting 
text;  bibl.  Nat  46  and  93  [ix  or  x],  the  Codex  Kegiut; 
mixed  text  Allied  in  Uxt  to  these  are  the  USS  BibL  Nat 
309  (xij  and  305  [xi],  both  New  Test  without  Gospels. 
The  MeU  MS  (Public  Library  7)  preserves  an  interesUng 
specimen  of  the  mixed  texts  current  at  the  time  [ix] ;  ae* 

&646>. 
from  Oorbie  on  tbe  Somme,  near  Amiens ; — 
Andens,  Public  Ubrary  6,  7,  11,  12,  portion*  ol  a  Bibl* 
■•verai  volume*  [viii  or  is). 

18,  the  famou*  CorMs  Ptaiter  [viii-ix]. 
10,  The  four  books  of  Esdn*  [ix] :  one  of  th* 
few  MSS  containing  the  whole  book ;  aee  B.  L.  Benaly,  Tha 
Hieeing  Fragment  oftheUh  Book  tff  Em,  Cambridge,  1876, 
Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  13,174 ;  Act*,  Oath.  Epp.,  and  Apoa  [ix). 
Do^  Lat  11,832-3 :  Bible  [ix] ;  contains  the  PiaUerium  ex 
Bebroto;  text  interesting  out  mixed;  slight  Spanish 
elements  in  it 

Bible  from  tbe  Abbey  of  St  Tedaat  at  Arras :  Tiaana,  Im- 

Wjerial  Ubrary  1190  [ix]. 
I.  Swisa  MSS  (especially  St  Gall).— Irish  monk*  and  scribe* 
penetrated  through  Fnuioe,  and  right  down  into  Switzerland 
and  Italy ;  it  i*  thu*  that  we  get  Vulgata  MSS  written  often  in 
Irish  iiands,  and  containing  the  same  mixture  of  Irish  and 
Continental  types  of  text,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  such 
centrea  of  monastic  life  aa  St  Gall,  Belchenau,  Einaiedeln. 

Of  these  the  Codieee  SangaUeneit  and  Boemerieaaui^  and 
Og),  which  are  really  different  part*  of  the  aaine  interlinear 
Gneoo-Lalin  MS,  belong  rather  to  Old  Latin  than  to  Vulgate 
MSS,  and  are  described  above  (see  Latu  VBaaiom):  though 
the  baae  of  « In  the  Goepel*  is  perhana  mors  Vulgate  than  Old 
Latin :  possibly  the  Gneco-Latan  Pauter  now  preserved  in  th* 
Basle  Library  (A.  vii.  3)  may  also  lie  part  of  this  *ame  MS. 

The  same  may  lie  said  of  the  Codex  Avgieneii,  now  at  Trin. 
OolL,  Cambr.  (B.  17. 1.1 

Early  types  of  such  mixed  Irish  and  Continental  text*  are  found 
intheSt  OallMSSNo.  10.  Job,Prov.,Ecol.,Oantic:ea, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  [x|,  Irish  hand ;  No.  51,  Gospels  [viii],  Irish  hand, 
mixed  text ;  No.  60,  St  John  [viii  or  Ix],  Iriah  hand,  mixed  text 
Grondducal  Ubrary,  Karlsruhe ;  the  Reicbenau  Codex  Angieneie 
211 ;  Gospel*  [late  ix),with  a  number  of  Irish  readings.  Berne, 
University  Ubrary  671 ;  Ooepela  [ix  or  x],  fine  Iriah  hand,  mixed 
text  Milan,  Ambrosian  Libnuy  I.  81  sup. ;  Gospel*  [viiif],  in 
semi-uncial  Irish  hand ;  formeriy  at  Bobbia  The  text  lus  a  good 
many  Irish  readings  in  it,  and  the  readings  of  the  oorrector  or 
correctors  are  extremely  intereating  and  valuable ;  aee  Beifer, 
pp.  6&-&9. 

We  ore  able  to  fix  aome  of  the  St  0*11  IIBS  to  the  middle  ol 
the  8th  cent,  and  to  one  ecribe,  Winltbar,  wlM  wi*  a  monk  ia 
the  monastery- 
No.  2,  Pentateuch,  Acts,  and  Apoa ;  mixed  text,  to  tbe  Ada 

close  to  Br.  Mus.  Add.  11 JK2 ;  Wordsworth's  S  in  Acts. 
Na  70,  Epp.  of  St  Paul ;  Paatoral  Epp.  placed  after  Heb. ; 

the  text  u  very  corrupt 
No.  907,  Catholic  Epp.  and  Apoa  with  interesting  pnfatory 
matter ;  the  text  ia  very  corrupt  resembling  the  Coded 
^emoetensis  (Paris,  Bibl.  Nat  Let  2328,  noted  above). 
More  important  perbapajihan  the  work  of  Winithar  waa  that 
of  a  slightly  later  scribe,  Bartmut  who  was  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
872-883 ;  tbe  following  MSS  were  written  dther  by  hbn  or  under 
hi*  direction  :  No*.  7,  Ohron.  and  Sapiential  book* ;  81,  Sapien- 
tial hooka.  Job,  Tobit ;  46,  Esak.,  Minor  Prophet*,  and  Dan. ;  45, 
the  same ;  77,  78,  82,  79,  83,  portions  of  a  Bibl*;  7^  BiUe.  T* 
them  must  be  added — 
Brit  Mua, 
Oath. 

Bengel  ate  vnenner,  up.  no-wv  iuwigwi,  .tv,«^ 
worUi'aUinAat*;  text*gree*olo«*lywiaitb*StG*llM8  2. 
St  Gall,  bowaver,  wa*  oonnected  with  other  main  llnea  ol 
MS  transmission,  mob  a*  tboae  which  na  tbrangh  Ohnr,  Milaa, 
Bobbio,  and  Vanelli ;  and  Hue*  ia  tun  ««n  ia  c  — 
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through  tbe  S.  of  Fniiea  wltti  tlie  N.B.  troatter  ot  Spain,  lo  that 
we  And  the  Southern  tfpe  o(  text  again  oreeping  upand  diowlng 
Uncut  in  the  Sniae  and  N.  Italian  MSS.  Examples  ot  thie  are— 
Xba  Bobbio  MS  now  at  Milan  (Ambnwian  Ubr.  E.  M  int.), 
containing  Chron.-Pauline  Epp.  [ix-x] ;  mixed  text,  witn 
Spaniah,  Old  Latin,  and  Iiuh  elamenti  in  It;  Berger, 
pw  US. 

Uonxa,  Oolleaiate  Arahirea  1|:  frasmenti  ol  Hble  [x],  text 
•omewbat  nmilar  to  the  prevloas  US;  tbeae  two  MSS  agree 
with  the  Oodd.  Bomeriamu  and  Auinmili  In  omitting  tb* 
Uet  S  rereee  o(  the  Ep.  to  the  Bomana ;  Berger,  p.  U9. 

VIII.  AunmnAH  Kkimuok.— Rome,  Tallioellian  Libraijr  B.  S. 
Kble  [U],  considered  to  be  the  beet  US  of  the  Akmlnlan 
Eecension ;  Wordsworth's  V ;  see  Beiger,  pp.  197-20S. 

The  Tours  Octateuch ;  Tours,  Publio  ubrary  10  [oonunsno*- 
laent  o(  ix],  text  related  to  th*  Tallieellian  Hble,  thoogb  not 
•xaotly  the  same. 

Bamberg,  Boyal  Library  A.  L  (b  Bible  (Izl,  a  haodsoma 
example  ot  this  recension ;  written  at  Tours.  Wordsworth's  B 
In  Acts.  etc. ;  see  Berger,  p.  SOO,  and  Leltsehnb,  FiUunr  dunk 
4.kgl.mi.tuBttmt>erg,lSa»,n.at. 

Zurich,  Oantonal  Library  0. 1 ;  text  resembling  the  Bamberg 
MS  on  the  whole,  but  differing  in  Pauline  Epp. ;  Berger,  p.  207. 

Brit  Mus.,  Add.  10,6m.  Bible  (U)  known  sa  the  Dodex 
Oarolinus,ortheBilileotOrandTal(nearBasle)L  Wordsworth's 
K :  see  Berger,  pp.  200-ZU. 

Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  I«t  Wk  Mew  Testament  Pz],  piobaUy 
written  at  Touts;  text  closely  resembling  the  last  MB ;  Betgar, 
p.  243. 

Cologne,  Chapter  Library  N&  1.  BiUe  [ix]  written  at  Tom 
with  interesting  martpnal  corrections,  mads  by  a  oontamponiy 
hand  alao  probably  at  Tours. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat.,  Lat.  1.  BlUe  Px],  a  splendid  MS,  preeentsd 
to  Oharlee  the  Bald  by  Virian,  abbot  ot  Si  Martin  of  Toura 

Do.,  Lat  i.  Bible  [ix]  known  as  the  BiUe  ot  St  Denis  or  ot 
Charles  the  Bald ;  in  the  NT  the  Apoc.  is  wanting.  Used  by 
B.  Stephens  In  his  Bible  ot  IfiSS. 

Do.,  LatS.  Bible  tlx],  belonging  originally  to  tbe  monastery 
of  Oliuifeuil ;  parts  of  the  Apoc.  supplied  hy  a  later  hand ;  see 
Berger,  p.  218. 

Monza,  Oolleglata  Archlres,  0.  1.  Bible  (1x1,  written  at 
Toure  by  tbe  scnbe  Amalricus,  who  was  afterwards  arohblshop 
ot  Tours:  valuable  text ;  Berger,  p.  221. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  17,227.  Gospels  written  by  Adilbaldus 

gvtlv  ix]  at  Tours ;  good  Alcolnlan  text,  closely  resembling 
e  Bamberg  and  ZSrich  Bibles ;  Berger,  pp.  213-247. 
Nancy,  Cnthedral  Library.    Qcspels  [early  ix],  written  at 
Tours ;  a  splendid  oopy.   Text  resembling  the  Uonia  Bible 
and  the  Brit  Mus.  Ooqpels  below  (Add.  ll^iS) ;  Berger,  p.  247. 

Brit  Mus.,  Add.  11^48.  Ocqiels  [ix],  probably  written  at 
Ssurs. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  206.  Gospels  [middle  of  ixL  writUn  at 
Tr-.rs,  and  presented  hy  the  amperar  laothaire  to  the  Ohurah 
otSt  Martin. 

Bome,  Otanroh  of  Bt  Paul  witboot  the  walla.  Fine  Bible 
[Ix],  belonged  to  Ohariea  the  Bakl,  was  written  probably  in  the 
N.  of  France,  and  shows  Saxon  iimuenoe  in  its  ornamentation. 
Ulzed  Alcuinian  text,  with  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the 
Codex  VttUiMtHamu,  still  more  perhaps  to  the  Brat  Bible  of 
Obarles  the  Bald  (Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  1) ;  Berger,  p.  292. 

MSS  {qf  CaroUnt  iehooQ  wriUtn  in  gold  (see  Berger,  pp.  260- 
277).  In  text  these  UBS  belong  rather  to  the  type  of  the 
continental  Saxon  US8  (above,  p.  887)  than  to  the  somewhat 
later  Tours  schooL 

The  famous  Hamilton  Ooiptii  [Till-lx],  now  In  the  library  of 
Th.  Irwin,  Esq.,  ot  Oswego,  Mow  York;  very  early  Caroline 
text,  with  ocoaaimial  Spanlsb  sod  Anglo  ■  &xon  elements ; 
Berger,  p.  269. 

The  dodm  Ada,  of  Trier  (StadtblbUothek,  Na  xxIL),  a 
splendid  US.  Gospels  [snd  ol  Till],  written  by  two  hands, 
the  scribe  who  hss  written  ttie  latter  part  ot  the  MS  having 
also  added  a  large  nnmber  of  marginal  oorrectlons  to  the 
former.  The  lint  hand  shows  oonnexlon  with  the  oldest  Tours 
MSS,  and  especially  the  Codiat  auni ;  the  second  hand,  with  the 
more  ordinary  Tours  type ;  Bnger,  pp.  262-267 ;  see  also  the 
monograph  Hi*  Trienr  Ada-Bimausnrijt,  Leipsig,  1889;  the 
article  on  the  text  of  the  Alcolnlan  Bibles  by  Dr.  P.  Corssen,  is 
most  Talnabls. 

Brit  Uns.,  HarL  27a&  Oo^l*  MU-lxl,  written  In  golden 
nncials;  sn  sxtremely  tine  MS;  iUnmlnattons  of  the  same 
school  as  those  ot  the  Codec  Ada. 

Abberille,  Publio  Ub.  Na  1.  G«pels  [tUI-Ix]  written  hi 
mM,  and  strongly  resembling  HarL  2788 ;  Berger,  p.  267. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  886a  The  Gospels  d  St  Medard 
fsarly  ix] ;  a  fine  MS;  Berger,  p.  268. 

Do.,  Lat  11,966.   Portions  ot  Matt  and  Mark  [TiHQ. 

Do.,  Lat  9383.   Gospels  [end  of  TiU]. 

Tours,  Public  Library  22 ;  formerly  at  St  Martin's.  Qcspels 
[Tiii-lx],  biteresting  text,  on  the  whole  belonging  to  Alcuinian 
revision,  but  with  Irish  and  Old  Latin  elements  In  it ;  Berger, 
pp.  47,  202,  272,  and  the  Oxford  Vulgate,  SpOogtu,  p.  720, 
Ilschendorrs  mt ;  Wordsworth  quotes  its  readings^ 

Vienna,  Sohatsksmmer.  Iha  tkmoos  Gospels  lend  of  vUiT], 
suppoeed  to  bavs  been  found  In  tbe  tomb  of  Charles  tbs  Great ; 
written  In  gold  on  purple  veDum ;  Berger,  p.  276. 

Do.,  Imperial  Library,  662.  Psatterlend^of  viii]. 

Munioh,Boyal  Ubrary,  Ut  14,000 (-OiuLteV  The  splendid 
Oospsls  ot  Bt  Emmsran  (Ix,  dated  870).  Uxed  text,  with 
Anglo4azon  elenients  in  it;  imbably  written  In  the  N.  of 
V^anos;  Berger,  p.  296. 

IX.  bMaSuua  BnmMn.— Paris,  BibL  Mat,  Lat  9180. 


Hie  famous  TheodnlHaa  Bible  [Ix],  written  In  beantlfal  and 
minute  hand.  Wordsworth's  0 ;  see  Berger,  p.  149 1.,  and 
Delisle,  La  BMm  de  TUodul/t,  Paris,  1879 ;  sometimes  known 
ss  the  Cedtx  Memmiamu. 

Puy,  Cathedral  library.  Bible  [ix],  written  nnder  the  dirao 
tion  of  Theodult,  and  so  closely  resembling  the  Paris  Bible  that 
Delisle  asserts  that  many  pages  look  almost  like  proofs  struck 
from  the  same  type.  The  text  however,  is  not  so  good :  sea 
Delisle,  as  above :  also  Berger,  p.  171  ff. 

Brit  Mus.,  Add.  24,142.  Bible  (1x1,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes ;  written  In  a  small 
minuscule  hand,  strongly  resembling  that  ot  the  Theodulllan 
Bible.  The  text  is  extremely  interesting,  the  first  hand  allied 
to  the  Northumbrian  tamlly,  while  the  marginal  corrections 
present  a  Theodulllan  type.  Wordsworth's  H. 

Orleans,  Public  Libr.  14.  Book  ot  the  Prophets  [ix],  from 
Fleury.  Textshows  traces  otTheodulflan  Influence,  thouigh  the 
order  ol  the  books  differs  from  that  of  TheoduU,  Berger, 

p.m. 

Do.,  11  and  IS.  Two  volumes  of  a  Bible  [x],  containing 
Kings,  Proverbe,  Song  ot  Songs,  Job,  Uaco.,  and  Tobit ;  from 
Fleury.  Tbeodulflan  Text,  but  following  sometimca  the  flist 
band,  sometimes  tbe  marginal  readings.  Berger,  p.  177. 

Paris,  BibL  Nat,  Lat  11,937.  Bible  [Ix-x],  the  St.  Otrmani 
mmifiar  parmim  of  Bobertus  Stephanus,  tor  the  MS  was  tot^ 
merly  at  St  GermainHles-Prte ;  the  hand  resembles  that  of  th* 
Theodulfian  Bible,  and  the  text  also ;  the  latter  follows  some- 
times  ^e  first  hand,  sometimes  the  maigin.   Berger,  p  178. 

Copenhagen,  Boyal  Libr.,  nouv.  fonds  Royal  L  Parts  of  a 
Bible,  <.s.  Psalms-Daniel  [ix] ;  handwriting  resembles  that  of 
the  Bt  Germain  MS  above,  and  the  text  is  Theodulfian. 
Delisls,  BiU.  dt  tSeoU  dss  ChmU;  zItL  p.  821 ;  Berger, 
p.  181. 

Z.  MsDisvAL  Tects.— Out  ot  the  thousands  of  snob  MSS  w« 
can  but  select  three,  which  for  various  reasons  are  interesting. 

Brit  Una.,  Beg.  L  a  xiL  Bible  [xiii],  written  hi  1264  by 
William  of  Halei  for  Thomas  de  la  Wile,  '  Magister  Scolarum 
Suum ' ;  fair  specimen  ot  ordinary  mediavaf  text  Words- 
worth's W. 

Dijon,  PubL  Libr.  9  hit.  Bible,  4  vols,  [xii],  onntalning  tbe 
correctiona  of  Stephen  Harding,  abbot  ot  Cnteaux. 

Paris,  Bibl.  Nat,  Lat  16,719-16,722.  Bible,  4  TOlsi  (ziU], 
oontaining  the  corrections  of  tbs  Domininans,  ondsr  tiia 
auspioea  of  Hugo  de  S.  Caro. 

LrntATOM.— FuH  lists  of  works  will  be  found  in  8.  Berger, 

Biitoin  de  la  Vutg.  pendant  let  premiert  tiialet  du  moyen  age, 
Paris,  1893,  pp.  xxU-xxiv ;  and  in  K  Nestle  (to  whom  the 
present  writer  owes  many  valuable  suggestions),  Urtext  u. 
UOenetzungen  der  Bibel,  Leipzig,  1897,  pp.  96, 102  {'^J'RB*, 
Bd.  liL  pp.  3fl,  42).  We  give  here  a  somewhat  compressed  list 
ot  tbe  works  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  ordinary  student 

A.  For  tbe  lite  of  Jerome :— The  Vita  S.  Hiermymi  in  ValUrsi'a 
edition  ot  his  works,  torn.  xi.  pp.  1-280.  For  the  works 
of  Jerome  the  student  should  use  by  preference  the  edi- 
tions of  VaUarsl,  U  vols.  foUo,  Verona,  1734-1742,  do. 
quarto,  Venice,  1766-1772;  tbe  quarto  edition  is  handier, 
and  has  been  reprinted  by  Migne  (but  with  different 
paging),  Pat.  Lat.  xxii.-xxx. ;  von  Colin, '  Hieronymus '  in 
Erich  and  ember's  Bncyelopddie  (ii.  Section,  8  Theil,  p. 
72f.),  1881 ;  F.  X.  Collombet  Uitloire  d*  Saint  JMme,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1844 ;  O.  Zdckler,  Hieronj/mut ;  setn  Leben 
«nd  Wirken  avi  teinen  Sehriftm  darnctteltt,  Ootha,  1866 ; 
A.  Thierry,  Soinf  Jir«mt,  t  vols..  Pans,  1867  ;  E.  L.  Outts, 
'Saint  Jerome'  in  the  Fathert  far  Bnglieh  Beaden 
(S.P.CK.X  1877;  ZSokler,  'Hieronymus'  in  PRU*  (Bd. 
viii.  p.  42  f.X  1900 ;  Fremantle,  '  Hieronymus '  in  Smith  and 
Wace's  Diet.  qfCkrittian  Biography,  vol.  ill.  p.  29  f.,  1882 ; 
the  same,  '  Life  of  Jerome'  in  Wace  and  SchaflTs  iSeleef 
Library  qf  jSicene  and  Pott'Nieene  Fathert,  voL  vi  pp. 
xvi  -  xxv,  1803 :  O.  Oriitzmacher,  Bierot^/mu$  ;  sins  no- 
graphiiche  Studie,  etc,  1.  Leips.  1901. 

B.  For  the  history-  of  the  text  both  manuscript  and  printed ; 
— B.  Simon,  Uutoirt  critique  det  Vertiont  du  ST,  Rotter- 
dam, 1C90 ;  J.  Mill,  Smwn  TeitarMntum  eum  leetimQmi 
variatUibut,  etc.,  Pramittitur  dittertatio^  Oxonii,  1707 ; 
see  especiully  p.  Ixxxif.;  H.  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibut, 
etc.,  Oxon.,  1706,  pp.  842-669;  U  van  Ess,  Pragmatiea 
doett.  Cath.  Trid,  elrea  Vulg.  deertti  tensum,  Sulzbach, 
1816,  Pragmatiteh-Krititeh*  Qetdi.  der  Vulg.,  Tubingen, 
1824  ;  G.  Riegler,  Krititehe  Qeteh.  der  Yuh.,  Sulzbach, 
1820;  Bp.  Westoott  'Vulgate'  In  Smith's  DB,  voL  liL, 
1863 ;  O.  Vertiellone,  Fartis  leetianei  mdg.  Latince  Bibli- 
orum edUionit,  2  torn.,  Roma,  1861-1864 ;  F.  Kaulen, 
GetchiehUder  Vulg.,  Mainz,  1368;  S.  Berger,  *Des  Essais 

3ui  ont  6ti  faits  k  Pairis  au  idii*  siMe  pour  oorriger  le  texte 
e  la  Vulg.'  (Bet.  de  Thiologie  st  de  PhUoeopla*,  t  xvL), 
Lausanne,  1883,  De  FHittairt  de  la  Vulg.  sn  Franee, 
Paris,  1887,  Quant  nottttant  tinguee  hebraioce  halnierint 
ehristiani  medii  aevi  temporibut  in  Cfallia,  Paria,  1803, 
Bittoire  de  la  Vulg.  pendant  let  premiert  tiMet  du  moyen 
dge,  Paris,  1893;  O.  B.  de  Bosai,  'La  Bibbia  offerta  da 
Cieolfrido'  (from  the  Ommagio  giubilan  delta  BibL  Vat. 
al  S,  P.  Leone  xiii.),  Boms,  1888 ;  H.  Denifie,  '  Die  Hand- 
schriften  der  Bibel -Correotorien  dss  18  Jahriinnderts 
{Archie  /.  Literatur-  u.  Kirehengetek,  t  Iv.  pp.  268, 4711 
18S8  ;  P.  Martin, '  La  Vulg.  latins  au  xill>  slMs  d'aprte  S. 
Bacon'  (in  Le  ifusfon  vlL,  Louvsln,  I888X  'la  texte 
Farisien  de  la  Vulg.  Lat'  (£«  Mveion  viU.,  1889);  Die 
Trierer  Ada-Btrndtehryfl  .  .  .  mm  K.  Mensel,  P.  Oorasen, 
•ta,,  Ldpdg,  USB;  H.  J.  VUta,  'Hm  Oodaz  laMlnni 
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•nd  Its  BiithplMe,'  in  Studia  BitUea  tt  BcdaUuKea,  toL 
U.,  Oxford,  1890 ;  W.  A.  Ooplnger,  Ineumalmla  Bibtiea,  or 
the  first  haV-eentwry  <tf  the  Latin  BibU,  London,  1892 ;  E. 
Keiitle,  Bin  JvbUmm  der  Lattinitehen  BiM,  Tubingen, 
1892;  H.  J.  White,  'The  Latin  Tenions,'  in  Scrivener- 
Miller,  Itaroductim  to  th*  Oritieim  o/  the  ST*,  1894,  ToL 
U.  pp.  66-90 ;  E.  Ton  Dobachutz,  Studien  tur  Textlcritik  dtr 
Vulg.,  Leipzig,  1894:  0.  B.  Ore«>iy:  Prolegomena  to 
Tiachendorfs  Sovum  TettammtumGT<Bee,eU!.,eaitiooctava 
eritica  tnaior,  vol.  Ul^  Ups.  1894,  pp.  971-1108;  F.  O. 
Kenyon,  Handb.  to  Text.  Orit.  ffif  ST,  1901,  pp.  184- 
203 :  E.  Nestle,  Lateinitehe  BibdwMrtetnmgm  (reTision 
o(  Fritzsche)  in  PRE\  Bd.  iii.,  also  published  separ- 
ately in  Urtext  u.  Uebtrtetzungm  der  Bioel,  Leipzig,  1897; 
P.  Goresen,  *  Bericht  iiber  die  latein.  Bibelubersetzungen  * 
(•  Sonderabdruck,'  from  the  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fort- 
schriite  der  elaeeitehen  Altertumgvneeenecht^fl,  1899);  P. 
Tbielmonn, '  Bericht  fi.  d.  geaammelte  hondscbr.  Material 
lu  einer  kr.  Auagabe,'  eta  (trom  the  Munich  SiXmngi- 
teriehten,  188B). 

0.  For  the  grammar,  Latinity,  etc,  of  the  Vulgate  :— J.  A. 
Hagen,  Sprachliehe  Br6rterungen  tw  ViUg.,  I'Yeiburg  in 
Br.  1863;  F.  Kaulen,  Handbuch  rwr  Vuln.,  Mainz,  1870; 
P.  Hake,  Sprachlieht  ErlaiUerm^en  «u  dm  Iqt.  Piaimen- 
tfttte,  Arneberg,  1872;  W.  Nowack,  Die  Bedeuiung  dee 
Bienn.  /Or  die  altteet.  KriUk,  OSttlngen,  1876  ;  H. 
Roenach,  Itala  u.  Vulg.,  Marburg,  1876j  H.  Ooalier, 
LatitUa  de  Saint  JMme,  Paris,  1884:  H.  P.  Smith,  *The 
Valae  of  the  Vulg.  OT  for  Textual  OriUcism '  (Preebyttrian 
and  Roomed  Set.,  April  1891):  A.  BarU,  Sprachliehe 
EigenthUmliehkeiten  der  Vulg.,  Sled,  1894. 

J>.  Oritlcal  Editions:— O.  Vercellone,  Biilia  Saara  Tvlgatm 
Editionie  Sixti  V.  et  Ciemmtie  VIII.  Pontt.  Macm.juent 


reeognita  atgue  ediUt.  Soma,  Typie  S.  Congregationie  it 
propaganda  Me,  1861.  This  is  the  best  reprint  of  ths 
Clementine  Vulgate  Bible,  and  Vercellone's  prefaoe  should 
be  carefully  read :  O.  'nschendort,  Sov.  Teet.  Latine; 
texlum  Bieronymx  .  .  .  reetiluit  C.  T.,  Llpsim,  1864 ;  P.  M. 
Hetzenauer,  Son.  Teet.  Vulgata  Editionit:  ex  Vatieanie 
editionUme  earumme  eorreetorio  aritiee  edidit  P.  It.  H., 
Oeniponle,  1899;  Corssen,  Bpietvla  ad  Oatatat,  Berlin, 

1885 ;  Bp.  J.  Wordsworth,  Novum  Tettamentum  Latine 

lee.  edu.  S.  Bieronymi  .  .  .  reomtuit  J.  Werdtwortlk 
S.T.P.,  in  operie  eocietatem  adtumto  H.  J.  White,  Oxon., 
1889-1898.  (The  four  Gospels  are  published ;  the  i«st  01 
the  NT  is  in  pivparation).  H.  J.  WHITK. 

YULTURE. — da'ah  and  dayy&h  are  tr. 
AV  '  vulture '  (Lv  1 1",  Dt  14",  Is  34«),  KV  '  kite '  > 
n.-Ki  'ayyOh  is  tr.  AV  'vulture'  (Job  28'),  RV 
'falcon.'  D(n  or  n?crj  rSJidm  or  rShdmah  is  tr. 
RV  'vulture'  (Lv  U",  Dt  14"),  AV  'gier  eagle.' 
Of  these  four,  only  the  last  refers  to  tne  vulture. 
It  is  doubtless  Neophron  percnoptents,  Sav., 
Pharaoh's  Hen,  which  is  still  called  rakham  in 
Arabic.  On  the  other  hand,  yf)  nether,  which  ia 
alwavs  rendered  '  eagle,'  undoubtedly  includes  a 
number  of  the  vultures,  esp.  the  lammergeier  and 
the  griifon.  For  the  habits  of  the  vulture  and 
for  &^ripture  allusions  to  them,  see  Eaqlk,  Gikb 
Eaolb,  Ospsat,  and  Ossifraob.    G.  £.  Post. 


WiVEB.— See  art  Bbxad,  vol.  L  p.  S18. 
WiQEB.— See  Sebtabt. 
W16G0N.— See  Cabt. 

WJUT  (from  the  same  rootas'wake' and 'watch') 
is  used  in  AV  both  as  subst.  and  verb.  1.  As  snbst. 
the  meaning  is  a  watch,  plot,  esp.  an  ambush. 
The  phrases  are  (a)  Lie  in  viait,  as  Dt  19"  '  But  if 
any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
him,  and  rise  up  against  him  and  smite  him  mor- 
tally that  he  die ' ;  Jos  8*  '  Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in 
wait  against  the  city,  even  behind  the  city.'  So 
'  Hers  in  wut,'  as  Jg  9"  '  And  the  men  of  Snechem 
set  Hers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains.' (b)  Lay  wait,  as  Jg  16'  '  They  compassed 
him  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him  all  night  in  the  gate 
of  the  citv ' ;  Jer  9"  '  One  speaketh  peaceably  to 
his  neighbour  with  his  mouth,  but  in  heart  he 
layeth  his  wait '  (RV  as  AVm  '  li^eth  wait  for 
him ').  (c)  Laying  of  wait,  as  Nu  35^  '  But  if  he 
thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him  by  Ivving  of 
wait.'  Udall  has  '  lay  a  wait '  {Erarniu^  Paraph. 
i  87),  '  And  in  the  meane  tyme  he  touched  secrete- 
lye  the  conscience  of  certayne  Phariseis,  whiche 
layed  deadly  a  wayte  for  Jesus.'  And  Fuller  has 
'lay  at  wait'  {Holy  State,  310),  'An  adversary 
who  lay  at  wait  for  all  advantages.' 

2.  As  verb  we  find '  wait '  in  the  phrases '  wait  for ' 
and  '  wait  on '  or  '  upon.'  (1) '  Wait  for '  has  three 
meanings :  (a)  Watch  for,  equivalent  to  '  lay  wait 
for,'  Job  15^  '  He  is  waited  for  of  the  sword '  {'vof] 
^"W^^  ;  LXX  ftT^oXrai  [A  im-traicTai]  yio  ^iij 
tit  x<'/x^'  iriiiipou  ;  Vulg.  '  circumspeotans  undiqne 
gladium';  C!ov.  'the  swearde  is  aUwa^e  before  nis 
eyes ' ;  Kautzsoh,  '  fttr  das  Sohwert  ist  er  auser- 
sehen');  Ps  66'  'They  mark  my  steps,  when 
they  wait  for  my  soul '  (nf^^j  np  t^'ijj)  ;  cf.  Ps  71'* 
•  And  they  that  Uiy  wait  for  my  soul ' (m'? J  Tipie'l). 
(b)  Expect,  the  modem  use,  I<k  12^  'Like  onto 
men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  re- 
turn from  the  wedding'  {xpovStxo/iilpoit  rir  Kipum 


tavrOr,  RV  'looking  for');  As  10^  'Comelioa 

waited  for  them '  {^i*  rtmrSoKCni  a*Toi5i,  RV  '  was 
waiting  for  them');  17'°  'Now  while  Paul  waited 
for  them  at  Athens'  (iKStxoiUvov  airois  rov  Hali- 
Xou);  2  Th  3*  'the  patient  waiting  for  Christ' 
{inro/iuir^,  RV  as  AVm  'patience'),  (e)  The  most 
important  use  of  this  phrase  is  when  it  refers  to 
the  attitude  towards  God  of  the  patient  believer, 
who  is  confident  that  God  will  yet  show  Himself 
to  be  the  enemy  of  evildoers  and  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well ;  it  is  then  almost  equivalent  to 
believe  in  or  worship.  Thus  2  K  6"  '  Behold,  this 
evil  is  of  the  Lord ;  what  (RV  '  why ')  should  I  wait 
for  the  Lord  any  longer! '  (ii9  nxiji^'fifitrrv),  LXX  rt 
inroiulru  KvpUf  tn;)t  Ps  37'  '  Rest  in  tJie  Lord, 
and  wait  patiently  for  him ' ;  39"  And  now,  Lord, 
what  wait  I  forT  my  hope  is  in  thee' ;  65'  'Praise 
waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Sion.'  See  also  Driver, 
Par.  Ptal.  p.  465. 

(2)  <  Wait  on '  or  '  upon '  means :  la)  attend  to,  as 
Nu  3"  *  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaion  and  his  sons, 
and  they  shall  wait  on  their  priest's  office ' ;  8** ; 
1  Ch  23'  'Their  office  was  to  wait  on  the  sons  of 
Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ' ; 
2Ch  13"  'the  Levites  wait  upon  their  business': 
Mk  3*  '  He  spake  unto  his  disciples  that  a  small 
ship  should  wait  on  him '  {TporKaprtpi  air^) ;  Ro 
12^.  So  Adams,  g  Peter,  35,  '  Life  .  .  .  which  is 
obnoxious  to  sin,  and  waited  on  with  misery.'  In 
this  sense '  wait  at '  b  used  in  1  Co  9" '  They  which 
wait  at  the  altar'  (RV  'wait  upon').  (6)  The 
other  use  is  the  same  as  the  special  biblical  sense 
of  'wait  for,'  via.  look  for,  trutt  to,  nearly  worshm, 
as  Ps  26* '  Let  none  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed  ^ 
25»-"27"  104". 

The  simple  verb  is  used  twice  of  God's  long- 
snffering  towards  men,  Is  30**  '  And  therefore  will 
the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  sradons  unto  you '  i 
1 P  3"  'the  long-suffering  of  God  wuted  in  tha 
days  of  Noah.'  J.  Hastikob. 

WALLS.— AH  ov«r  the  East,  where  wood  ia  not 
plentiful,  walla  of  honaea  and  even  palaoea  hav» 
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been  bnilt  from  the  earliest  times  of  crude  or  sun- 
burnt brick.  It  is  only  in  certain  localities,  where 
stone  was  plentiful,  and  in  later  ages,  that  stone 
has  l>een  used.  Strabo  (xvii.  2.  3)  tells  us  that 
the  bouses  in  the  citieo  of  Ethiopia  were  formed 
by  interweaving  split  pieces  of  palm  wood  or  of 
crude  bricks,  ana  says  (xvL  1.  6)  of  Seleucia 
(ABS\'ria,  near  Babylon)  that  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  timber  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the 
houses  were  made  of  palm  wood :  they  wound 
ropes  of  twisted  reeds  round  the  pillars,  painted 
them  over  with  colour  and  drew  designs  on  them ; 
they  covered  the  doors  with  asplialt.  All  the 
houses  were  vaulted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
timl>er.  The  earliest  efforts  of  construction  in 
Egypt  were  made  in  wood,  probably  like  the 
dwellings  now  found  in  Nubia — palm  branches 
interlaced,  plastered  over  with  clay  and  straw, 
roofs  of  branches  or  planks,  or  faggots  of  wood. 
Bricks  were  an  advance  upon  this.  The  palaces 
of  Egypt  were  of  very  slight  construction,  stuccoed 
walls  and  planks  of  acacia.  In  Assyria  stone  was 
so  scarce  that  it  was  only  used  u  an  accessory; 
the  bodies  of  the  structures  were  never  composed 
of  it:  it  was  mainly  confined  to  plinths,  pave- 
ments, and  the  internal  linings  of  walls.  In 
Chaldica  stone  was  entirely  absent.  The  moun- 
tains which  run  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  -were  bare  of  trees,  and  the  palm  and  poplar 
alone  yielded  wood  of  any  length :  the  one  soft 
and  fibrous,  the  other  brittle  and  light.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Jerusalem  all  drew  their 
timber  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  The  em- 
ployment, however,  of  this  excellent  wood  mnst 
always  have  been  rare  and  exceptional  (Lenor- 
mant,  Miitoire  Aneienne,  ii.  298;  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  L  124 ;  Layard,  Diteoveriet,  356). 

'In  Clmldiea  the  architect  was  condemned  by 
the  force  majeure  of  circumstances  to  employ  little 
more  than  crude  or  burnt  brick  and  bad  timber ; 
in  Assyria  he  voluntarily  condemned  himself  to 
the  limitations  they  imposed '  (Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
L  I25>.  The  Chaldaeans  could  employ  neither  pier 
or  column,  nor  bearers  or  lintels  of  stone;  tney 
were  thus  debarred  from  constructing  spacious 
galleries  and  chambers,  and  'consequently  their 
towns  were  artificial  mountains,  as  solid  and 
massi-ve  from  base  to  summit  as  the  natural  hills' 
(>i.  133).  The  few  long  and  narrow  apartments 
contrived  within  them  could  be  compared  only  to 
caves  hollowed  out  in  the  face  of  »  cliffi  Wnen 
the  arch  was  discovered  it  was  made  frequent  use 
of.  A  bas-relief  recovered  by  Layard,  showing 
a  group  of  buildings  at  Eouyunjik  erected  by 
Sennacherib  in  hu  palace  at  Nineveh,  depicts 
them  as  having  not  only  flat  roofs,  but  hemi- 
spherictd  cupolas,  and  tall  conical  domes :  the 
same  forms  are  stUl  in  use  all  over  that  country, 
the  flat  roofs  usually  for  dwelling-houses,  but  yet 
the  peasants'  houses  as  well  as  the  store-houses 
have  often  domed  roofs  of  brick. 

In  building  the  tower  of  Babel  we  are  told 
'  they  had  bnck  for  stone,  and  bitumen  had  they 
for  mortar'  (Gn  11*).  Herodotus  says  (L  179),  in 
r^ard  to  the  walls  of  Babylon,  'As  they  dug 
the  ditdies  they  converted  the  excavated  earth 
into  bricks,  and  when  they  had  enough  they  bnmt 
them  in  the  kilns.  Finafly,  for  mortar  they  used 
hot  bitumen,  and  at  eveiT  thirty  courses  of  oricks 
they  put  »  layer  of  reecu  interlaced.'  There  are 
many  oituminons  fonntains  still  to  be  found  spring- 
ing throngh  the  soU  between  Moral  and  Baghdad 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  u.  40).  See  Bituubn.  In  spite 
of  tne  abundance  of  stone  in  Egypt,  crude  brick 
was  extmsively  used,  and  the  captives  taken  in 
war  were  forced  to  undertake  the  erection  of  public 
granaries  and  other  buildings  in  that  material 
tor  the  £87ptiaa  monarch.    Wilkinson  (L  60) 


refers  to  the  buildings  of  great  size  and  solidity, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  crude 
brick.  At  Thebes  these  buildings  consist  of  walls 
enclosing  sacred  monuments  and  tombs,  and  some 
are  made  with  and  others  without  straw. 

In  Palestine  all  the  earliest  remains  that  have 
been  recovered  are  of  crude  brick;  and  even  in 
the  ruins  in  the  mountains,  where  stone  was 
plentiful,  there  are  no  stone  remains  attributed 
to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  king  Solomon.  At 
Tell  el-Hety  (Lachish)  at  least  eight  ruined  cities 
have  been  brought  to  light,  one  lying  over  the 
other,  the  earliMt  being  attributed  to  17(X)  years 
B.C.,  the  latest  to  600  years  B.c.  The  houses  are 
of  crude  brick,  similar  to  those  of  the  country 
at  the  present  day.  No  indications  were  obtained 
whether  the  roots  were  vaulted  or  supported  by 
beams ;  probably  the  latter,  judging  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  (Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities). 
At  TeU  et-Sdfi  recent  excavations  of  PEF  have 
exposed  a  wall  of  defence  of  stone  earlier  than 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  bat  the  date  is  not 
yet  approximated  to.  The  stones  are  roughly 
squared  rubble,  laid  in  mud  and  straw,  and  tlie 
interstices  filled  with  mud  and  small  stones  from 
the  fields:  height  of  courses  1'  5'  to  2*.  A  few 
drafted  stones  occur.  Part  of  the  wall  is  plastered 
with  dark  mud  and  straw,  over  which  is  a  layer 
of  white  mud  and  straw,  made  by  mixing  a  irawder 
of  tmbumt  limestone  with  water.  This  kind  of 
plaster  is  used  in  the  Lebanon  to-day  {PEFSt, 
1899,  195). 

Foundations  of  a  city  in  Egypt. — When  a  new 
district  was  to  be  added  to  a  city,  the  gronnd  was 
prepared  by  building  with  crude  brick  a  number 
of  long  and  thick  walls  parallel  to  one  another; 
then  cross  walls  at  right  angles  with  the  first, 
chess-board  fashion.  The  square  pits  thus  con- 
structed were  filled  with  earth,  broken  stone,  or 
anything  else  within  reach.  The  foundations  of 
the  future  city  were  laid  upon  the  mass  thus 
obtained,  and  tney  profited  by  the  operation  both 
in  health  and  amenity.  The  cities  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes  both  seem  to  have  been  built  in  this 
manner  (Edouard  Mariette,  p.  139).  Diodorus 
(i.  45.  4)  says  there  were  houses  of  four  and  five 
storeys  at  Thebes,  and  attributes  them  to  the  time 
of  the  fabulous  monarch  Busires.  As  a  rule  we 
find  a  ground  floor,  one  floor  above  that,  and  a 
covered  flat  roof  on  the  top. 

Egyptian  houses  were  built  of  crude  brick  made 
of  loam  mixed  with  chopped  straw.  These  bricks 
are  usually  a  foot  long  and  6  inches  wide.  The 
ceilings  of  the  larger  rooms  were  of  indigenons  or 
foreign  wood,  the  smaller  rooms  were  often  vaulted: 
the  walls  of  the  houses  were  coated  with  stucco,  and 
painted  with  religious  and  domestic  scenes.  The 
^leries  and  columns  of  the  porch  were  coloured  in 
imitation  of  stone,  or  painted.  The  ceilings  were 
covered  with  araliesqnes  and  interlacing  ornaments 
of  all  kinds,  while  the  floors  were  strewn  with  nets 
woven  of  many  coloured  reeds  (M.  Gailhabaud's 
Monumentt  ancient  et  moderns). 

Wilkinson  {Ane.  Egm.  iii.  316)  states  that  the 
brick  arch  was  used  1540  years  &C.,  and  the  stone 
arch  600  aa  in  Egypt,  and  suggests  that  it  eame 
into  ose  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  wood  in 
Egypt,  and  considers  that  the  invention  of  the  arch 
there  may  date  as  far  back  as  2020  years  B.C.*  He 
gives  instances  of  stone  monoliths  of  over  200  tons 
weight  being  dragged  by  manual  labour  over  600 
mUes  from  the  quarries :  the  power  to  move  the 
mass  was  the  same,  whatever  midbt  be  the  dis- 
tance.   They  simply  put  on  a  siuSdent  number 

*  In  all  probaUlitgr  this  date  should  be  ouried  mnoh  fnrtbet 
bftok,  for  teoent  ensTatloni  at  Nippur  have  ihown  that  <■ 
Babylonia  the  aroh  of  burnt  brick  was  emplofid  |Bior  to  ao 
MOa  Bee  BiBTunu  in  voL  L  p.  K.9'. 
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of  men  to  move  the  stone  hauling  it  along  on 
a  sledge.  One  ease  he  mentions  of  a  single  b&ek, 
687  tons  weight,  being  transported  138  mUes. 

The  walls  of  temples  and  the  fortifications  of 
cities  required  to  be  of  a  very  solid  description,  on 
account  of  the  battering-ram  (which  see) ;  and  as 
the  latter  became  more  scientifically  constmcted, 
and  other  arts  of  war  came  into  existence,  the  walls 
had  to  be  made  more  and  more  solid,  and  the  foun- 
dations extended  deep  into  the  soil  or  to  the  solid 
rock  (Lk  6*). 

There  exist  a  nnmber  of  instances  at  the  present 
day  of  the  magnificent  walls  of  out  stone  built  in 
early  days  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  Herod,  at 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Arak  el-Emir,  Baalbek,  Tyre 
and  ^idon,  and  Egypt. 

At  Jerusalem  some  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  of 
the  temple  endosnre,  still  existing,  are  over  30  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  3}  feet  hi^,  weighing  over 
80  tons.  The  ancient  walls  are  in  places  stiU  over 
160  feet  in  height,  and  were  onginaUy  at  the 
comers  at  least  250  feet  in  height  ite  stones 
are  of  hard  mountain  limestone,  approximating 
to  marble,  and  are  carefully  ohiselled,  with  a 
annken  dnft  of  abont  3  to  S  inches  width  all 
round.  The  stones  of  tiie  wall  ■ancDunding  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  at  Hebron  are  very  little  in- 
ferior in  size  to  those  at  Jerusalem. 

At  Baalbek  the  stonee  of  the  wall  of  the  temple 
are  not  quite  equal  in  size  to  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  stone  is  much  softer ;  bat  this  wall  is  pro- 
tected by  another  one  in  front  boilt  of  exceedingly 
large  stones,  3  of  which  weigh  each  about  800  tons, 
and  are  over  60  feet  in  length,  17  feet  in  breadth, 
and  14  feet  in  height.  The  manner  in  which  these 
stones  were  out  and  brought  down  from  the  quarry 
can  be  seen  in  the  auarry  itself.  When  a  lai^e 
stone  was  readv  to  oe  brought  away,  it  could  be 
brought  down  ov  gravity  with  not  a  very  great 
expenditure  of  laboor. 

Joeephns  (Ant.  XX.  x.  7)  speaks  of  square  and 
very  wnite  stones  used  in  the  temple,  the  work  of 
king  Solomon,  20  cubits  long  ana  6  cubits  high ; 
he  also  speaks  (BJ  v.  v.  1)  of  stones  in  the  temple 
itself  40  cubits  in  length.  These  great  stone  walla 
are  taken  down  to  the  rook  for  their  foundations, 
while  the  buildings  of  Babylon  had  their  fonnda- 
tions  usually  on  t£e  sand  near  the  surface  (Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  L  157).  The  Pharaonic  temnles  were 
also  ratner  laid,  on  the  suiface  than  solidly  placed 
in  the  ground. 

The  gardens  in  Syria  formerly,  as  at  present,  had 
stone  walls  as  boundaries  {BJ  v.  ilL  2),  and  narrow 
paths  traversed  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  (Nn 
22**).  The  bare  hillsides  were  terraced  with  stone 
walls  and  soU  brought  up  from  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  bare  hills  became  fertile  fields,  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  Northern  India, 
J  ava,  Japan.  This  also  is  carried  out  at  the  present 
day  in  many  parts  of  Palestine  {BBP  iL  493,  iiL 
14). 

For  other  points  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  art  see  BRICK,  Gatb,  Houbb,  Mobtab,  Patb- 
MENT,  Roof. 

For  details  regarding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  etc.,  see  the  articles  under  these 
titles.  G.  Wabben. 

L  The  Temln  of  PklMtilM. 

U.  The  Method  of  War. 
UL  The  Cionduct  of  War. 
It.  Treaties. 

T.  The  Outlook  of  the  Prophets  oa  War. 
Ti  Allndoru  to  War  In  the  NT. 

i.  The  Terrain  of  Palkstink.— The  first  re- 
fttisite  for  understanding  the  wars  of  the  Bible  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  We 


need  to  know  something  about  the  routes  which 
so  unwieldy  a  traveller  as  an  army  can  use,  the 
physical  and  artificial  obstacles  which  hinder  it  in 
Its  march,  the  placet)  which  allow  it  room  for  fight- 
ing or  for  encamping,  and  other  similar  geographical 
details.  (In  reading  this  article  the  reeider  suonld 
have  open  before  lum  the  large  map  of  Palestine 
pretixed  to  vol.  i.  of  this  Dictionary). 

The  great  strategic  routes  are  tnree  in  number. 
There  is  the  important  road  whidu  coming  from 
the  north  and  skirting  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, passes  Tyre,  Mount  Carmel,  and  Gaza,  and 
finally  reaches  the  border  of  Egypt.  Then  there  is 
the  scarcely  less  important  route,  now  followed  by 
the  railway  from  Damascus  to  Haifa,  which  takes 
a  S.W.  direction  to  the  Jordan,  and  then  croesee 
tiie  whole  lengtib  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
a  N.W.  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
CarmeL  The  meeting  of  this  road  with  the  fiiat- 
mentioned  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  confers  great 
strategic  importance  on  the  plain.  There  armies 
could  meet,  victual  themselves,  and  find  room  to 
manoeuvre  both  with  footmen  and  with  chariots. 
There,  too,  in  ancient  times  stood  four  of  the 
chief  fortresses  of  Palestine,  put  there  to  hinder 
the  free  use  of  the  great  plain  by  an  enemy 
(cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  SGML*  ch.  xix.  pp.  387-390). 
The  third  great  strategic  route  lies  cut  of  the 
Jordan  and  runs  from  Damascus  through  Sela 
(Petra)  to  the  port  of  £Uath  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah. 

Besides  these  three  great  routes,  none  of  which 
touched  the  heart  of  the  land  of  Israel,  some  others 
must  be  mentioned  which  gave  access  to  the  central 
range.  Two  of  these  are  mentioned  below  as  giving 
strategic  importance  to  GilgaL  A  third,  starting 
from  the  modem  Jenin,  crosses  several  small  plains 
and  easy  passes  (cf.  EG  EL*  ch.  xvL  p.  327),  and 
gives  access  from  the  north  to  the  citv  of  Samaria. 
It  is  a  route  which  must  oftoi  have  oeen  followed 
by  Syrian  invaders.  On  the  west,  the  hill-countir 
of  Judiea  was  pierced  by  several  ragged  and  wind- 
ing passes,  the  best  known  being  that  which  is 
marked  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Beth-horon. 
These  passes  were  the  scene  of  much  of  the 
irregular  fightiiu;  whidi  went  on  between  the 
Philistines  and  uraeL 

Before  leaving  this  subject  one  posdble  strategic 
line,  lying  for  the  most  fast  outside  Palestine,  must 
be  mentioned,  i.e.  the  sea  ronte  from  the  Egyptian 
Delta  to  the  coast  of  Palestine.  The  possession  of 
this  line  gave  the  king  of  Egypt  an  advantage  over 
the  rival  power  (Assvrian  or  Babylonian)  m  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  in  that  it  enabled  bim  to  threaten 
his  enemy's  line  of  communications  by  landing 
troops  in  his  rear.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Phuaoh-neco  reached  Megiddo  partly  by  the  ses 
route  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (but  cf.  EGEL*p.  405, 
note  2),  and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  an  allnsion 
in  Dt  28°"  to  the  possession  of  such  a  route  by 
Egypt  (but  cf.  Driver,  in  loco). 

01  localities  of  strategic  importance  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  has  already  beien  noticed.  A  second  soot 
of  similar  interest  is  the  plain  of  Gilgal,  the  S.  W. 

fart  of  the  Arabah  or  'plains  of  Jericho.'  Here 
srael  encamped  after  crossing  the  Jordan  (Jos  4" 
10" ;  cf .  Jg  2> ),  and  here  the  heaidquarters  remained, 
until  a  more  central  place,  either  Shiloh  (Jos  18' 
22"  24>  [LXX]).  or  Shechem  (Jos  24'  TMT]),  was 
secured  to  Israel.  From  Gilgal  a  pass  leads  west- 
wards over  the  great  central  ridge  by  Bethel  and 
the  two  Beth-horons  down  to  the  maritime  plain. 
Some  distance  north  of  Gilgal  another  pass  leads 
up  the  Wady  Farah  (Fdriah),  sometimes  identified 
with  the  Brook  Gherith,  in  a  N.W.  direction  to 
Shechem.  The  first  of  these  routes  was  probablv 
followed  by  Joshua  in  his  marches  on  Ai  (Jos  S") 
and  on  Gioeon  (Joe  10*-*) ;  the  second  is  probabl) 
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referred  to  in  Jg  l'*'",  where  the  conquest  of  Bethel 


Jgl»«,i 
by  the  honse  of  Joseph  is  recorded. 

In  this  ennmeration  of  roates  and  localities 
no  reference  has  beat  made  to  Jerusalem.  In- 
deed its  strategic  importance  was  not  great. 
Neither  Alexander  of  Macedon  (pace  Jos.  Ant. 
XL  viiL ;  cf.  Piepenbring,  Histoire,  pp.  690-592), 
nor  Napoleon  Bonaparte  when  on  the  march  to 
£gypt,  deigned  to  tnm  aside  to  Jemsalem.  To 
an  Assyrian  king  engaged  in  a  similar  expedition, 
Lachish  and  Libnah  (2  K  19°),  both  on  the  edge  of 
the  Shephelah  (see  Map),  were  each  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  comparatively  remote  Jewish 
capital.  It  was  the  political  influence  of  Qezelpah 
over  the  Philistine  malcontents  which  caused 
Sennacherib  to  detach  a  strong  force  (2  E  18") 
against  Jerusalem.  Isaiah  was  right  in  holding 
that  it  was  pKDssible  for  Judah  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  isolation  in  the  face  of  the  clash  of  the  great 

Sowers  of  western  Asia.  These  powers  seldom 
esired  to  encumber  themselves  with  such  'a 
burdensome  stone'  (Zee  12^)  as  Jemsalem.  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  did  indeed  capture  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  Kehoboam,  but  only  because 
Solomon  had  made  it  a  city  worth  plundering 
(IKU*  *).  Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 'set  bis  face  to 
go  up  against  Jerusalem,'Dutcommuted  his  hostility 
tor  a  payment  in  money  (2K  12"-'*).  Sinularly 
was  Sennacherib  bought  off  once  at  least  (2  K 
IS""").  Pharaoh-neco,  king  of  Egypt,  slew  Joeiah 
at  Megiddo  and  deposed  Jehoahaz  at  Riblah  'in 
the  land  of  Hamath,'  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
turn  ed  aside  to  J erusalem  (2  K  23^*^).  Nebuchad- 
rezzar was  at  least  equallv  contemptuous.  Jehoi- 
al^iin  was  in  a  state  of  reoellion  against  Babylon 
for  eight  years,  but  the  great  king  contented  him- 
self with  sending  marauding  bands  against  his 
vassal.  Jemsalem  was  outside  the  sphere  within 
which  great  captains  contended  with  great  armies. 

Samaria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  comparatively 
of  great  strategic  importance.  It  stands  on  a 
commanding  hill  (well  shown  in  Sir  R.  Temple's 
Palestine  Illustrated,  p.  180)  where  the  important 
road  from  Jenin  meets  at  right  angles  the  broad, 
'fat  valley'  (Is  28')  which  slo|>es  westward  towards 
the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the  Mediterranean.  East- 
ward, passes  of  no  great  diHicnlty  lead  to  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan.  Thus  Samaria  was  strategically 
as  well  as  politically  '  the  head  of  Ephraim '  (Is  7*). 

We  have  now  haa  occasion  to  mention  represen- 
tatives of  three  classes  of  fortresses  in  Palestine. 
On  the  south-west,  Libnah,  Lachish,  Gezer,  and 
Beth-hoTon  guarded  Judah  against  Egypt,  the 
Philistines,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula.  On  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelott 
stood  Megiddo,  Jezreel,  and  other  fortresses  closing 
the  different  approaches.  On  the  central  ridge, 
Jerusalem  and  Samaria  were  strongly  fortified. 
Two  classes  of  fortresses  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
On  the  border  between  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdom  Geba  and  Mizpah  and  other  cities  were 
built  to  stop  the  passage  of  possible  fugitives  and 
deserters  and  to  watch  the  frontier  (1  K  IS'**"). 
Lastly,  the  great  fortresses  east  of  Jordan,  of 
which  perhaps  Ramoth-gilead  was  the  most  im- 
portant (1  K  -22*,  2  K  8'°  9*),  must  be  mentioned ; 
nor  must  the  watch-towers,  built  to  protect  the 
rjads  and  watch  over  the  pastures,  be  forgotten 
(see  Tower). 

1'he  geographical  conditions  of  Palestine  were 
such  that  the  kind  of  warfare  best  known  to  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  the  foray.  The  south  of 
Judah  lay  open  to  the  Amalekites  and  other  pre- 
datory tribes  (1  S  30).  On  the  east  were  the 
Midianite  freebooters  (Jg  6*-  *).  Against  these  the 
Jordan  was  an  ambiguous  defence,  for,  if  the  in- 
vaders could  seize  one  of  the  fords  by  surprise, 
they  could  held  it  with  a  rearguard  against 


pursuers  while  the  booty  was  being  safely  carried 
off  into  the  desert.  The  Philistines  (1  S  IS^^),  the 
Moabites  (2  K  13^),  and  the  Hebrews  themselves 
(David,  1  S  27»;  Joab,  2  S  S";  and  Gad,  Gn  49") 
were  much  given  to  making  raids  ('  roads,'  AV). 

ii.  The  METHOD  of  Wab.— (a)  The  Prelimiit' 
aries. — Wars  were  regularly  begun  in  the  spring, 
in  order  that  if  possible  operations  might  be  con- 
cluded before  the  oeginning  of  winter  (cf.  2S  IV). 
Yet  winter  did  not  always  bring  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  war  ( Jer  8"),  and  sieges  were  sometimee 
prolonged  over  twelve  months,  e.g.  that  of  Samaria 
(three  years,  2  K  17")  and  Jerusalem  {eightee» 
months,  2  K  25>-»). 

Something  approaching  to  a  dedarcUion  of  war 
was  sometimes  given,  ».g.  W  Amaziah  of  Judah  to 
Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  E  14"),  and  negotiation  was 
sometimes  tried,  e.g.  by  Jephthah  with  the  king 
of  Ammon  (Jg  II"),  in  order  to  avert  war;  but 
such  instances  are  not  common. 

Before  begiiming  a  war,  efforts  were  generally 
made  to  gam  religious  sanction  for  the  step. 
Inquiry  of  God  was  made  before  the  ark  ( Jg  20''' " 
[Heb.  and  LXX]  and  1  S  14"  [Heb.  only]),  or 
before  a  priest  wearing  the  ephod  with  Unm  and 
Thummim  (1  S  14>*  [OCX  onfyl,  1  S  28*  [Hek  and 
LXX],  and  1  S  30'  [Heb.  and  LXX]),  or  through 
a  prophet  (Micaiah,  1  K  22'*),  or  by  means  of 
dreams  (Gideon,  Jg  7"),  or  even  through  a  familiar 
spirit  (the  witch  of  Endor,  1  S  28').  Hence  the 
phrase  '  to  consecrate '  a  war  or  warriors ;  Jl  3*, 
Mic  3»,  Jer  6* ;  Is  13»,  Jer  22'  61"- ».  Moreover, 
the  ark  was  sometimes  carried  by  Israel  into  the 
field  (1  S  4*-u  2  S  11"),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Philistines  took  'their  images'  with  them 
(2S  6").  When  there  was  no  ark  to  go  forth, 
individual  Israelites  were  found  who  carried  into 
battle  '  consecrated  tokens  of  the  idols  of  Jamnia ' 
concealed  under  their  garments  (2  Mao  12*>). 

The  people  in  general  were  warned  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  or  summoned  to  war  (1) 
by  the  blowing  of  trumpete  (IS  13»,  Ezk  33'-*, 
Am  3*) ;  (2)  by  putting  up  ensigns  on  bare  heights 
to  mark  rallyug  places  (Is  13'),  or  by  kincuing 
fires  on  suitable  hill  summits  (Jer  6'  [AV]) ;  (3) 
by  sending  messengers  thronghout  the  land  (Jg 
7**,  I  S  IV).  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  rouse 
a  warlike  feeling  by  unwonted  appeals  to  indigna- 
tion or  to  fear ;  in  Jg  19^  the  Levite  sends  the 
pieces  of  his  divided  concubine  into  every  part  of 
Israel,  and  in  1  S  11'  Saul  sends  the  hewn  pieces 
of  a  yoke  of  oxen  throughout  Israel  with  the  threat 
of  so  destroying  the  cattle  of  any  who  should  be 
slack  to  obey  his  caU. 

In  advancmg  to  attack,  a  leader  gave  his  troops 
a  watchword  ('  for  Jehovali  and  for  Gideon,'  Jg 
7" ;  cf.  2  Mao  8^*  toln  oMriiui.  OtoO  poTjBelai,  also 
13"  8to0  ylmpi) ;  and  sometimes  a  'paean'  was  sung 
(2  Ch  20*>,  2  Mac  12"  cara^<i/wvat  r^r  /tte^  «/vw 

{b)  Strategy  as  illustrated  hjf  campaigns  eon- 
ducted  in  Palestine. — Strategy  is  the  art  of  choos- 
ing the  right  route  by  which  to  attack  or  await 
the  enemy.  For  an  instance  of  consummate 
strategy  we  may  take  the  Philistines'  conduct  of 
the  campaign  of  Gilboa  (1  S  28-31).  Instead  of 
attacking  Israel  by  the  direct  route  through  the 
defensible  valleys  of  the  south-west,  where  chariots 
could  hardly  pass,  much  less  manoeuvre,  the  army 
of  Achish,  with  its  chariots  and  horsemen,  stmck 
northward,  aiming  at  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  drawing  Saul  away  from  his  Benjamite  strong- 
holds. The  Israelites  failed  to  dose  the  passes 
over  the  eastern  end  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the 
Philistines  poured  into  the  plain,  where  they  could 
victual  their  large  army  and  use  their  chariots 
with  effect.  Sau's  hillmen  could  not  me«>t  the 
enemy  in  such  a  place  with  much  hope  of  success. 
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Their  king  was  outmarched  and  ontmanoenvred. 
No  wonder  that  hia  stout  heart  trembled  when 
he  saw  the  Pbilistinee  in  force  on  this  vantage- 
gronnd  (1  S  SS*-  *).  The  battle  of  Gilboa  was  from 
the  first  only  a  forlorn  ho^_  for  Israel.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Philistines  'came  np  to 
seek  David '  (2  S  5"""),  their  strategy  was  faulty. 
Despising  the  enemy,  they  twice  came  up  the 
Judtean  (or  possibly  the  Benjamite)  valleys  into 
the  small  plain  of  Bephaim  (between  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem).  Twice  did  David  await  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  hold  (▼.")  hard  by,  and  twice  did  he 
inflict  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Philistines.  They 
failed  because  through  over-confidence  they  chose 
a  route  more  favourable  to  the  enemy  tnan  to 
themselves. 

(c)  Tactict. — The  tactics  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
earliest  days  were  very  simple,  bat  often  very 
effective.  First  a  surprise  gained  bv  stratagem, 
and  then  a  sudden  rusn  of  men  in  which  personal 
prowess  had  its  full  opportunity.  For  such  warfare 
the  strong  individuality  of  the  Hebrew  ra«e  fitted 
them  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  stratagems  de- 
scribed in  the  nistorical  oooks  belong  to  ail  periods 
and  are  of  various  kinds. 

(I)  Night  marchet  and  night  attacks  were  fre- 
quent. Joshua  marched  all  night  to  the  relief  of 
Gibeon,  and,  it  seems,  surprised  the  Amorites  at 
dawn  (Jos  10').  Mesha  (Moabite  Stone,  line  15) 
captured  Nebo  from  Israel  by  similar  tactics. 
Gideon  assailed  the  Midianite  camp  '  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  watch '  (Jg  7"),  about  mid- 
night. Saul  attacked  the  Ammonites  in  the 
morning  watch,  i.e.  shortly  before  dawn  (1  S  11"). 
Joram,  King  of  Judah,  when  snrroonded  by  the 
Edomites,  cut  his  way  through  them  with  hii 
chariots  by  night — a  great  feat,  needing  a  clear 
night  and  able  leading  (2  K  S^).  (2)  An  ambush 
was  a  favourite  stratagem.  By  this  Ai  was  cap- 
tured (Jos  8'»-»),  and  Gibeah  (Jg  SO*"-**).  The 
Syrians  tried  it  against  Israel  without  success 
(2  K  O'- »).  With  the  ambush  a  pretended  flight 
of  the  main  body  was  often  combined.  (3)  Similar 
to  the  ambush  was  the  device  of  giving  a  deserted 
appearance  to  a  camp,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the 
enemy  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  came  to  spoil  it 
(2  K  3",  cf.  7").  (4)  A  weU-organized  force  could 
be  divided  just  before  an  engagement,  and  the 
enemy  put  at  a  disadvantage  by  attack  from  more 
than  one  direction  (Gn  14",  2  S  18",  cf.  v.»). 

The  usual  defensive  tactics  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
sisted of  standing  in  dose  order,  sliield  touching 
shield,  with  spears  carried  at  the  charge,  and  of 
awaitinz  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  higher  ground 
and  with  the  front  protected  by  a  wftdy  or  other 
obstacle.  Such  probably  was  the  array  {"yTXp 
mdarakhSh)  with  which  they  fronted  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  valley  of  Elah  (1  S  17'').  In  such  a 
position  they  were  ana&sailable,  and  things  might 
well  remain  at  a  standstill  for /orty  days  (v."  [not 
in  LXX  B]).  Unless  the  position  could  be  turned 
by  a  flank  movement,  the  only  resource  left  to  an 
assailant  was  to  seek  to  shake  the  steaiflness  of  the 
array  by  enticing  the  prominent  warriors  to  leave 
their  posts  to  engage  in  single  combats.  Thb 
resource  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Elah  tried 
in  vain.  'The  men  of  Israel  [when  they  saw 
Goliath]  fled  from  him  [back  to  their  places  in 
the  array]'  (v.*). 

Israel's  simple  tactics  were  really  adapted  only 
to  broken  country,  such  as  the  hill -country  of 
Judah,  with  its  caves  and  deep  rugged  w&dis. 
The  enemy  when  defeated  said,  not  witnout  truth 
(1  K  20"),  '  Their  god  is  a  god  of  the  hills ; 
therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we.'  For  more 
scientific  tactics  we  have  to  look  to  Israel's  foes. 
We  see  such  in  use  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  Saul, 
like  Harold  at  Hastings,  had  formed  his  army 


probably  in  close  order  on  a  hillside  up  which  the 
enemy  must  advance  to  attack.  But  the  Philia- 
tines,  like  the  Normans  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
decisive  attack  by  flights  of  arrows.  Saul  fell 
like  Harold,  pierced  through  by  the  archers  (1  S 
31').  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Philistines  could 
trust  their  chariots  and  horsemen  to  make  a 
successful  charge  up  the  slope  (2  S  1*),  and  a  de- 
cisive victory  was  won. 

Another  good  though  unsuccessful  piece  of 
tactical  skill  was  shown  by  the  Syrians  at  the 
battle  of  Ramoth-gilead.  Tne  Syrian  king  massed 
his  chariots  (1  K  ^''),  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  decisive  effect  by  employing  them  at  a  decisive 
point,  viz.  the  person  of  Anab.  Ahab  escaped  this 
danger  through  his  disguise,  and  was  thus  able  to 
encourage  his  army  by  his  presence  'until  the 

foing  down  of  the  sun.'^  Thns  Israel  was  repulsed 
at  not  routed  at  Ramoth-gilead. 
{d)  Fortregges  played  an  important  part  in  the 
wars  of  Palestine.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges 
Israel  had  no  fortresses,  but  had  to  take  refuge 
from  Midianite  (Jg  6*)  and  Philistine  oppression 
( 1 S  13*)  in  cave  districts  and  among  the  mountains. 
But  the  land  is  studded  with  heights  suitable  for 
fortified  posts,  and  under  the  ungs  these  were 
crowned  with  walled  cities. 

Fortresses  (cities  '  having  gates  and  bars,'  1 S  23^) 
were  surrounded  by  walls  of  stone  or  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  built  often  close  to  the  precipitous  sides  of 
a  hill  or  mound.*  If  there  were  no  precipice  near 
to  defend  the  wall,  thai  a  trench  (V;)  hfl)  was 
added.  Samaria  had  such  a  trench  (1  K  21** 
['  wall '  AV,  '  rampart '  RV]) ;  and  Jerusalem, 
though  none  was  needed  on  the  E.,  where  ran 
the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  probably  had  one 
elsewhere  (La  2"). 

The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  strengthened  with 
towers  and  furnished  with  battlements  (Jer  5" 
'thy  branches'  [RV,  prob.  a  poetical  term  for 
'battlements'  AV],  cf.  Zeph  1"  and  2  Ch  26»). 
On  the  walls  were  placea  engines  for  throwing 
arrows  and  great  stones  (2  Ch  26"). 

Of  the  attack  of  strong  places  by  the  Israelites 
we  have  many  notices.  Jericho  was  captured  by 
coup  de  main  with  an  ease  in  which  Israel  rightly 
saw  the  hand  of  God ;  the  falling  of  the  walU 
seems  to  be  a  metaphor  describing  the  failing  of 
the  hearts  of  the  defenders  (Jos  6*>,  cf.  2"). 
Similarly,  Judas  Maccabeeus  is  said  to  have  cap- 
tured a  strong  city  by  '  rushing  wildly  a^inst  the 
wall'  {ivircia-ay  eitpiiaSSn  T«Jx«t,  2  Mao  12'*). 
Sometimes  fire  was  applied  to  burn  the  gates  or  to 
set  fire  to  a  wooden  defence  ( Jg  9'^-*') ;  this  device 
is  also  pictured  on  the  Assyrian  reliefs.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  David  the  '  meant'  or  '  bank'  (n^7o 
fdlUah,  see  below)  was  employed  (2  S  20").  If  these 
means  of  attack  failed,  the  besiegers  were  obliged 
to  maintain  a  wearisome  blockade,  until  surrender 
was  brought  about  by  famine  or  treachery.  The 
fall  of  Rabbah  was  perhaps  hastened  by  threatened 
water-famine  (2  S  12'').  The  Syrians  (Aramaeans) 
probably  used  engines  (1  K  20''  [RVm]) ;  and  the 
Assyrians,  as  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  practised 
regular  siege  operations.  Great  shields  or  screens 
were  raised  against  the  wall  (Is  37"),  behind  which 
archers  were  set  to  keep  under  the  'fire'  of  the 
defenders.  Under  cover  of  this  bombardment  a 
causeway  was  built  (perhaps  by  captives)  from  the 
Assyrian  camp  to  the  city  to  bie  attacked.  Rising 
graaually  in  height,  it  was  pushed  nearer  and  nearer 
the  city.  Such  a  mound,  when  it  touched  the  wall, 
might  be  used  to  facilitate  an  escalade  or  to  bring 
the  battering-ram  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall.   Another  instrument  of  attack  used 

•  Compare  ninden  P«trie  <TtU  tl-Btti/,  1881}  snil  F.  J.  Bite 
(4  Mound  qfrnany  CMu,  IWt). 
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by  the  Assyrians  was  a  moTaUe  tower  occupied  by 
archers.  If  these  archers  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
wall  of  its  defenders,  the  tower  could  then  be 
pushed  up  to  the  wall  and  the  place  taken  by 
stonii  (cf.  1  Mac  IS'*-'').  The  steps  in  a  siege  are 
enumerated  in  Ezk  26*'  *. 

(e)  Payment  to  warriors  on  service  was  appar- 
ently made  chiefl  v  in  the  form  of  boot^.  There  are, 
however,  some  allusions  to  pay  of  an  ordinary  kind. 
Amaziah  ia  said  to  have  hired  100,000  men  from 
Israel  for  his  expedition  a^inst  Edom  for  100 
talents  of  silver  (2  Cb  25'].  The  Assyrian  warrior 
from  the  time  of  Sorgon  was  a  paid  foreigner,  not 
an  Assyrian  peasant  (KA  p.  64).  The  Chald«ean 
armies  of  Nebuchadrezzar  were  also  mercenary 
(ib.  p.  109).  Antiochns  Epiphanes  opened  his 
treasury,  and  gave  hia  forces  pay  (d^tirta,  cf.  Bo 
6»»,  1  Co  S')  for  a  year  (1  Mac  3*).  But  booty 
meant  more  to  a  warrior  than  pay,  as  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Israelite  mercenaries  shows 
(2  Ch  25»»- cf .  Jg  5").  Booty  was  to  be  divided 
in  equal  shares  between  those  who  went  into  the 
battle  and  those  who  guarded  the  camp  (I  S  30**-''). 
A  chosen  part  was  sometimes  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  (silver  and  gold,  2  S  8" ;  sheep  and  oxen, 
1  S  15»),  or  re  -^rved  for  a  leader  (1  8  30*). 

iiL  The  Conduct  op  Wab.— The  treatment  of 
conquered  enemies  was  often  very  severe.  David 
removed  the  Ammonites  from  Kabbah  and  the 
other  cities  of  Ammon  which  he  captured,  and  put 
them  to  the  hardest  task-work  in  the  form  of 
hewing  stone  and  making  brick  (2  S  12'>).  The 
allied  armies  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  deliber- 
ately made  a  desert  of  Moab,  filline  the  good  land 
with  stones,  stopping  the  wells,  and  cutting  down 
the  good  trees  (2  K  3").  Joab  slew  every  male 
whom  he  found  in  Edom  (1  K  11").  The  still 
more  horrible  cruelty  of  massacring  women  with 
child  is  more  often  ascribed  to  the  enemy  than  to 
Israel  itself  (the  Syrians  in  2  K  8",  Maaa)iem  of 
Israel  in  2  K  16",  Ammon  in  Am  I"). 

More  reasonable  severity  was  shown  by  ex- 
mttriating  the  flower  of  aa  enemy's  army  (the  first 
Chaldiean  captivity,  2  K  24"),  breaking  down  part 
of  the  wall  of  an  enemy's  city  (2  K  14"  and  26"'), 
and  taking  hostages  (2  &  14"). 

Two  instances  of  mildness  are  worthy  of  note. 
Ahab  let  Ben-hadad  of  tjyria  go  free  on  his  con- 
senting to  a  treaty  (1  K  20^) ;  '  the  king  of  Israel,' 
on  Elisha's  advice,  fed  and  dismissed  m  safety  a 
detachment  of  Syrians  whom  the  prophet  had 
taken  by  stratagem  (2  K  6"). 

There  ia  lome  uncertainty  u  to  the  treatment  tt  the  Oanaan- 
itee  by  lamel  at  the  conquest.  It  is  true  ttiat,  aooordln{r  to  the 
earlieat  document  (JE),  only  one  family,  that  of  Baliab,  was 
saved  alive  at  Jericho  (Jos  6>i-9') ;  that  at  Ai  all  persons  were 
pat  to  the  sword  (8>*->) ;  and  that  at  Makl^edah  five  kings  were 
■lain  in  cold  blood  (lO'S'lT).  On  the  other  bond,  the  pesseges 
(Jos  103S4>  111**)  which  represent  the  extermination  of  Uie 
Oanaanite*  as  carried  out  by  the  Israelites  from  one  end  of 
Palestine  to  the  other  are  usually  referred  to  a  later  document 
(D*,  the  work  of  the  redactor  of  Deuteronomy)^  and,  moreover. 
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i  passages  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  very  earir  docu- 
ment from  which  Jg  1  is  taken,  nor  again  with  Jos  ISfi  17ii-><. 
It  is  clear  from  many  precise  statements  in  Joshua  and  Judges 
that  Israel  was  not  able  to  carry  on  a  war  to  the  knife ;  we 
oonquerois  were  obliged  to  grant  terms  to  the  conquered.  It 
may  indeed  be  objected  tiiat  Dt  £0  (wlilah  belongs  to  the 
kernel  of  the  book)  enjoins  the  massacre  of  the  (Tansanltes, 
BDt(l)  Dno  less  than  I>s  Is  a  later  document  than  JE;  (2)  It  is 
bur  from  improbable  that  Dt  2lfli^i*  contains  the  earlier  law 
(appllcahVi  even  to  war  with  the  OonaaoitesX  ud  that  the 
•xclusion  of  the  Oanaanltes  from  the  benefits  of  this  law(rT.i>-Ki) 
Is  due  to  the  author  himself,  who  wrote  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  spirit  which  was  soon  to  manifest  itself  in  the  violent 
reformation  of  Josiah  (2K  2S1-»>1.  We  conclude  that  the 
(tansanltes  were  in  part  massacred.  Id  i>srt  reduced  to  todc- 
work,  in  port  borne  with  on  sulterancs,  In  port  token  into  Inael 
by  intermarriage. 

iv.  Tbeaties. — Treaties  of  peace  were  granted 
to  a  beaten  foe,  the  most  common  condition  being 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  (Sennacherib  to 
^ezekiah  in  2  K  18").   A  modem-sounding  treaty 


is  that  made  by  Ahab  with  Ben-hadad  (I  E  20**) : 
cities  captured  from  Israel  were  to  be  restored  and 
the  right  to  trade  in  Damascus  was  to  be  conceded. 
An  instance  of  a  barbarian's  treaty  is  that  ofiered 
by  Nahash  of  Ammon  to  Jabesh-gilead  (1  S  11*) 
on  the  condition  that  the  right  eye  of  eve^  male 
defender  (?  or  of  every  inhabitant)  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  should  be  put  out.  Savage  as  the  offer  is, 
It  was  probably  seriously  meant. 

v.  The  Outlook  of  the  Peophets  ok  War.— 
The  earliest  prophets  show  no  horror  of  war  as 
war,  but  leaa  or  encourage  their  own  people  to 
resist  the  enemy.  Deborah  the  prophetMs  rouses 
her  countrymen  against  Sisera  (Jg  4^-')  and  gives 
the  signal  for  the  battle  (v.").  Samuel  is  at  the 
head  of  the  rimng  against  the  Philistines  (1  S  T*"", 
perhaps  a  late  passage,  but  of  importance  in  this 
connexion).  An  unnamed  prophet  encourages 
Ahab  against  Ben-hadad  (1  K  20>*- ").  Elisha's 
prophetic  activity  is  the  turning-point  in  the 
campaign  against  Moab  (2  K  3"'**) ;  and  the  same 
propnet,  on  his  deathbed,  heartens  Joash  of 
Israel  in  the  contest  with  Syria  (2  K  13""").  An 
interesting  touch  of  merc^  or  of  good  policy  appears 
in  Elisha's  treatment  of  the  Syrian  prisoners  in 
2  K  6*^'^.  In  the  writing  prophets,  however,  from 
Amos  onwards  we  have  a  wider  outlook  upon  war. 
War  is  no  longer  a  mere  event ;  it  has  become  a 
symbol.  The  coming  Day  of  the  LoRD  is  associ- 
ated with  terrible  wars  (Am  6-7,  Is  IS*-",  Jl 
3[4]»-").  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latter  Days 
are  to  be  marked  by  universal  peace,  between 
nation  and  nation  and  even  between  man  and  beast 
(Is  2'-*  9*-^  ti-«,        Mic  4'-* ;  pf.  Zee  14»-»-  »"»•). 

vL  Allusions  to  War  in  the  NT.— In  the 
Gospels  three  references  to  war,  sJl  in  Luke, 
call  for  notice.  In  3"  rrpaTev6furoi  ('  soldiers  on 
service,'  RVm)  ask  for  and  receive  counsel  from 
John  the  Baptist.  In  14"  our  Lord  takes  a 
lesson  from  the  action  of  a  king  in  calling  a 
council  of  war,  and  in  19"  He  prophesies  that  the 
enemy  will  cast  up  a  bank  (xipaKa)  against  Jeru- 
salem. On  these  passages  cf.  Flummer's  St.  Luke. 
In  the  Epistles,  St.  Paul  shows  in  a  dozen  refer- 
ences to  a  soldier's  career  that  he  looked  at  it 
with  interest  and  even  with  sympathy.  He  calls 
the  Christian  life  'the  good  warfare'  (1  Ti  1"), 
refers  to  the  soldier's  i<l^<iy la {I  Co  0''),  holds  up  the 
soldier's  ideal  of  service  for  imitation  (2  Ti  2*- '), 
praises  the  Colossians  as  an  inspecting  officer  might 
praise  a  legion  (Col  2°),  and  compares  the  recovery 
of  the  erring  for  Christ  to  the  taking  of  captives 
alive  in  battle  (2  Ti  2**).  The  apostle,  moreover, 
describes  himself  in  words  of  startling  sternness  as 
waging  a  warfare  o6  Kari  aipxa  against  pride  and 
disobedience  in  his  converts  (2  Co  10^'').  In  the 
Apocalypse  there  are  several  references  to  the 
great  struggle  between  the  saints  and  the  powers 
of  evil.  There  is  '  war  in  heaven,'  which  results  in 
the  dragon  and  his  angels  being  cast  down  to  earth 
(Rev  IZf-").  The  Beast  (t4  tfij/jtoi-)  makes  war  with 
the  saints  by  commission  from  the  Dragon  (13^', 
omitted  bv  AC,  etc,  has  the  support  of  the  Syriac 
text — Philoxenian  ?— published  by  Gwynn,  1807). 
The  kings  of  the  whole  world  (t^j  oUoviiirnt  iXijt) 
are  gathered  together  to  Har-ma^edon  for  '  the 
war  of  the  great  day  of  God  the  Almighty '  (lO'*-"). 
The  Word  (4  Afryoi)  of  God,  who  '  in  ngliteousness 
doth  judge  and  make  war,'  leads  the  armies  which 
are  in  heaven  to  final  victory  over  the  Beast 
(10»-"). 

The  general  teaching  of  the  NT  on  war  can 
hardly  bo  better  given  than  in  the  following 
words :  '  We  have  seen  then  so  far  that  war  is 
sanctioned  lv  the  law  of  nature — the  constitution 
of  man  and '.he  constitution  of  society;  and  bv 
the  teaching  uid  practice  of  Christ  and  of  Eba 
immediate  £ac'ples.   Certain  limitations  are  im 
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posedj  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  by  societj  ; 
And,  in  the  ideal  brotherhood  of  men  to  which 
the  Cluiatian  gospel  teaches  all  men  to  aspire, 
-war  would  be  impossible.  But,  with  a  view  to  the 
necessarr  process  of  the  attainment  of  this  ideal, 
war  in  the  abstract  is  not  condemned.  Here  as 
always  the  Christianity  of  Christ  looks  to  the 
motive '  (Bethune-Baker,  It^uentM  <tf  ChriitianUy 
on,  War,  1888,  p.  18). 

LmnuTCRi.— B«nzinKcr  (18M),  Btik.  Arehdotogit,  p.  860 If.; 
Nowack  (13»4),  Ueb.  Irehmogie,  L  pp.  WI-SI6  (rery  full) ; 
O.  A.  Smith,  UQUL  (fattim).  Bm  alM  AmMora,  Oaup,  Ekouii, 

W.  Emery  Babnes. 
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WARD. — The  Eng.  word '  ward '  is  another  spell- 
ing of  '  guard.'  *  Ward '  is  the  older  Teut.  form 
(Anglo-Sax.  weard),  '  guard '  came  in  through  the 
OldYr. garder:  cf.  wage-gauge, warrant-guarantee. 
Both  forms  are  used  m  AV,  though,  with  one  ex- 
ception,* the  same  words  are  not  translated  by 
both.  The  form  '  guard '  had  not  then  been  very 
long  in  use,  but  was  already  freely  used  synonym- 
ously with  '  ward.'  The  Anglo-Sax.  weard  is  the 
same  in  the  masc.  = '  a  guard,'  '  defender,'  and  in 
the  fern.  =  *  guarding,' '  defence ' ;  hence  '  ward '  is 
used  in  both  these  senses,  as  wdl  as  for  a  body  of 
men  on  guard  and  the  place  in  whicli  one  in 
guarded,  a  prison.  Bunyan  makes  a  distiiictiun 
between  '  ward '  and  '  guard ' :  Holt/  War,  p.  U4, 
'  He  sent  special  orders  to  Captain  Boanerges  .  .  . 
to  put  them  all  three  in  ward,  and  that  they 
should  set  a  strong  guard  upon  them.' 

*  Ward  *  in  AV  means :  (1)  A  body  of  men  on  g^uaid  ;  Jer  37U 
(pifcSdutA,  only  occurrence ;  lit.  *  OTerfiglit,'  OHL  tr.  't  ^'ii 
•  lentinel  *) ;  AclZlo  (^xm).  (SVTbe  office  of  gtiardins,  the  de- 
fence: ICh  12»  (muhmmth,KV  'allegiance'):  Neh  12«w« 
(mithmeretAX  (!t)  The  position  of  the  guard,  post :  I  Ch  25t>M« 
'  ward  aicainst  ward '  (RV  '  lor  their  charges,'  Ileb.  mitAmmth) ; 
26'«,  Neh  12«- »  (ail  mUhmdf) ;  Is  21»  (,muhinrretji) ;  Jth  8M 
(>i«T«fi(,  RV  '  station "%  (4)  Tiie  place  for  guarding,  prison, 
cell :  On  40>-<-T  41">  Lv  24li,  Mu  16U  (all  tnuhmdr) ;  2  S 
taHmithmmth) ;  Esic lD>(fii0ar, only ocoamiiaa;KV 'cage'); 
1  Uac  14/>  (^ 

The  adverbial  suSix  '  ward,'  expressing  direction 
towards  a  place,  was  formerly  used  with  great 
freedom.  In  AV  we  find  'to  Godward'  Ex  18", 
2Co  3«,  1  Th  1«;  'to  theeward'  1  S  19«;  'tousward' 
Ps  40»,  Eph  1»,  2  P  3» ;  'to  youward '  2  Co  1"  13», 
Eph  3" ;  and  '  to  the  mercy -seatward '  Ex  37",  be- 
sides the  adverbs  northward,  rereward,  thitherward, 
and  the  like.  Cf.  '  To  himward  '  Dt  32»  Tind. ;  '  to 
themward,' Bemers,  Froissart,  16;  'to  Israel  warde' 
Nu  32"  Tind. ;  '  to  the  city-ward,'  Berners,  Frois- 
tart,  16  ;  '  whiche  waye  soo  ever  warde,'  Erasmus, 
Orede,  46.  J.  Hastings. 

WARE  (Anglo-Sax.  vxtm;  Skeat  thinks  the 
orig.  sense  was  '  valuables ')  is  used  in  AV  (in 
both  sing,  and  plu.)  for  merchandise.  The  sing, 
occurs  Neh  10"  {tfrn^),  13"  (i??),  13"  (ij??) ;  and 
the  plu.  in  Jer  10"  (ivw),  Ezk  27"  (.i^-nc,  AV 
'the  wares  of  thy  making,'  RV  'thy  handi- 
works'), 27"  (1^311?),  Jon  1»  (D'^ij).  We  still  retain 
'  warehouse,'  which  Coverdale  gives  as  two  words, 
Jer  40"  '  Therefore  gather  you  wyne,  come  and 
oyle,  and  kepe  them  in  yonre  ware  houses.' — See 
Fairs.  J.  Hastings. 

WARE.— ■  Ware,'  'aware,'  and  'wary'  are  forms 
of  the  same  adj.,  the  a  in  '  aware '  representing  the 
Anglo-Sax.  ffe  (^etoaer.  Middle  Eng.  iwr,  yioar), 
and  the  y  in  'wary'  being  an  addition.  'Wore' 
occurs  in  Mt  24"  (1611,  mod.  edd.  'aware'),  Ac  14», 
2Ti  4»  So  Lv  5"-"  Tind.  (5"  'And  the  preast 
shall  make  an  attonement  for  him  f'Jr  the  ignor- 

*  The  exception  if  mitAmdr,  which  Is  r  iiially  tt*  '  ward.' 
bat  in  Elk  Kli  Neh  Is  nndeied  'gu'  nTTltT  makes  no 
ehaogsiL 


aunce  whiohe  he  dyd  and  was  not  ware');  Lk 
11**  Rhem.  '  Woe  to  yon,  because  you  are  as  monu- 
ments that  appeare  not,  and  men  walking  over, 
are  not  ware.  Udall  (in  Erasmiuf  Paraph,  li.  278) 
uses  'ware'  for  modem  'wary';  so  Erasmus,  Crede^ 
127,  '  ware  and  wyse  circumspection.'  '  Wary 
occurs  in  AV  in  2  Es  7**,  and  '  wariness '  in  bii 
11>*.  J.  Hastings. 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD,  BOOK  OF  THE  (nbq^ 
■■n.T  ;  LXX  B  i»  pipklif  [A  pifiXv]  lUXtitos  roO  xvplov). 
—  An  authority  quoted  in  Nu  21"  to  settle  a 
question  about  the  boundarr  between  Moab  and 
tne  Amorites.  In  all  probaoility,  the  other  two 
citations  in  the  above  chapter  are  from  the  same 
source.  The  last  of  these  is  indeed  referred  (v.") 
to  a  poem  circulating  amongst  the  mosMim  or 
reciters  of  sarcastic  verses,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  not  incorporated  also  in  the  '  Warb  of 
J".'  The  book  in  question  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else  in  the  OT,  for  its  identity  with  the  '  Book  of 
Jashar,'  although  contended  for  by  some,  cannot 
be  established.  From  the  title  we  can  readily 
infer  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  was  doubtless 
a  collection  of  songs  which  celebrated  the  victories 
gained  by  Israel  m  its  religious  wars  from  the 
Mosaic  age  downwards.  The  title  was  chosen  by 
men  who  delighted  to  think  of  J*  as  Israel's  com- 
mander-in-chief (n'w^  i-n.T  'J'  of  the  hott*  \oJ 
Israel] ').  Cf.  the  woros  in  the  Song  of  Moses  in 
Ex  15*  '  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.' 

The  meaning  of  all  the  three  citations  in  Nu  21 
is  more  or  less  obscure.  The  purity  of  the  text  is 
not  beyond  suspicion,  and  it  may  be  also,  as  several 
critics  hold,  that  some  of  the  extracts  refer  to 
events  which  happened  later  than  the  Mosaic  age. 
and  that  the  narrator  has  onlv  partially  succeeded 
in  aeoonunodating  the  original  language  to  the  new 
context.  Stade,  for  instance,  believes  that  the 
third  quotation  has  in  view  incidents  that  occurred 
during  the  wars  between  Israel  and  Moab  under 
the  dynasty  of  Omri.  The  argument  of  Wellhansen, 
that  the  Well-song  (w."- ")  should  be  metaphori- 
cally interpreted  of  the  conquest  of  the  Moabite  ci^ 
Beer  (well),  is  plausible  but  not  convincing,  u 
Comill  is  right  m  assigning  the  whole  pa8»age  in 
which  the  citations  occur  to  E,  there  is  probability 
also  in  his  conjecture  that '  the  book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord  '  originated  in  the  N.  kingdom.  Its  com- 
position will  in  any  case  hardly  be  later  than  B.C.  750. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  some  deny  that 
Nu  21"  furnishes  any  evidence  whatever  tor  the 
existence  of  a  book  called  '  the  Wars  of  J*.'  Sayce 
(Academyj^SaA  Oct.  1892)  would  render  the  passaiie 
thus :  '  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  a  (the)  book.  The 
wars  of  J"  were  at  Zahab  in  Suph,'  etc  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  predicted  that  few  will  agree 
to  follow  this  line  of  interpretation. 

LmRATDM.— Ryle,  Canon  9/ 01', 19;  W.  B.  Smith,  OTJC* 
327;  Uelitzsch,  Qmuit,  new  ed.  i.  7;  Reuss,  AT  UL  46S; 
Comill,  Einltitungi.mi. ;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  S43;  Wildeboer, 
Lit.  d.  AT,  221. ;  Klttel,  flirt,  of  Ueb.  i.  90;  KautHCh,  HtiL 
Sehr.  d.  AT,  Beilagen,  188;  Budde,  'The  Well-song'  in  A«if 
WorU,  March  1895 ;  Driver,  LOT'  ISL 

J.  A.  Sklbix. 

WASHINGS.— See  Unclean. 

WASHPOT  (m  TP).— Only  fig. :  'Moab  is  my 
washnot,"  Ps  60»=  108'  (LXX  Mc«d/3  X^/3iji  r^f  AvWof 
fiov,  Vulg.  JIfocUt  oUa  tpei  tnece,  taking  fni  in  its 
Aram.  [cf.  Dn  3"]  sense  of  'trust').  Like  the 
parallel  'Upon  (or  unto)  Edom  vrill  I  cast  my 
shoe,'  the  expression  appears  to  combine  the 
ideas  of  ownership  and  of  contempts  Cf.  art. 
Shoe. 

WASP  (<r0)K,  Wis  12*  A  V  and  RVm ;  RV '  hornet,' 
see  Hornet). — The  common  wasn,  Vtspa  mdgarii, 
is  very  abundant  in  the  East.   Tlie  general  ooloui 
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of  its  body  is  yellow,  variegated  by  a  longi- 
todinal  black  line.  Its  nest  is  composed  of  a 
papery  substance,  made  by  chewing  up  the  wood 
and  baik  of  trees,  and  is  formed  of  hexagonal 
cells,  lilce  those  of  the  bee.  VTasps  swarm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  honses  in  the  summer,  and 
boldly  enter  them  to  feed  on  the  meats,  sweets, 
and  traits  on  the  table.  They  also  frequent  the 
vineyards,  esp.  where  grapes  are  spread  oat  to  dry 
into  raisins.  They  invade  the  caldron  in  which 
grape  juice  is  boiled  down  to  dibs,  and  shops  where 
sweets  and  fruits  are  sold.  Other  Vespida  are  also 
included  under  the  general  title  wasp.  The  hornet 
belongs  to  the  same  tribe,  and  both  oi  these  hymen- 
opterons  insects  aie  doaely  related  to  the  bee. 

G.  E.  Post. 

VkTCIL—A  division  of  the  night.  See  Timb, 
p.  766". 

WATCHEB  (Aram,  til,  Theod.  <£»).— A  title  ap- 
plied to  angels  in  Dn  4>»'  "•"("'•"•  "1.  It  means 
'  waiceful  one '  (Aq.  Symm.  ^/nWo/wi),  and  occurs 
with  great  frequency  in  the  (Ethiopic)  Book  of 
Enoch  (see  voL  i.  p.  707),  as  well  as  in  Jubilees  (4>* 
8*  lO")  and  the  Synac  Fathers.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  in  Daniel  it  has  already  acquired  the  restricted 
sense  of  ^/piirtopot  in  these  later  writings ;  more 
probably  it  is  a  designation  of  angels  in  goneraL 
See  the  Comm.,  esp.  Driver,  ad  loe. 

WiTEB  in  £V  is  nsnally  the  equivalent  of  d» 
or  tSwp, 

o:^P<Qk  InlOoU'i'wmton'itmodiformTa/Mi'CBV'riTm')' 
•Wateroonm'  Ii  the  tr.  «l  l/jyf  (Jdb  tS>  BT  •  mtarflood ■), 
of  d:q  Ss;  (Is  M«X  and  oI  09  iqrtD  (tOh  W»  BT*  firing  of 
mtersO.  The  laat  pbnm  to  also  rendered  * wmtenprioff ' 
(Fal07»K),aod  ■spriiHrotinter'(bilU68U)k  'Wstetepouf 
to  the  tr.  ot  -nqr  (Fs  BTm  ■oatusot').  snd  *inteiikiod'  ot 
an  n^lit>  (Pe  e8>^ 

The  Terb '  to  water'  lepreMoli  various  Heb.  exprearioni.  It 
stands  in  Pr  U>  lor  tlM  Hiph.  d  irj;  (' to  tbrow  (ndn)  ■) ;  In  Ps 
e>  tor  the  Blph.  ol  1199  (■  to  melt  0;  In  Pi  <6>  lor  tbe  PUel  of 
p)^  ('to  ran  orar');  In  Pa  86a<>*  for  the  Qal,  in  Pi  tf.  Is  16> 
for  the  Piel,  and  In  Pr  U»,  la  66i*  for  the  Hiph.,  o(  nn  ('  to  be 
■aturated');  and  in  On  »n  {9^1. w.  Ex  2>w,  Dt  lUO, 
Pi  1041*,  Eo  21,  b  27*.  Szk  m  Si>,  Jl  8U  (or  ng^n  ('to 
Civs  to  drink").  ng^Q  to  tr.  'weU  wateiad'  in  On  W,  and 
n)-]  'watered*  la  Ii  68U,  Jer  tV*.  In  Fl  W  'ihowen  that 
water'  itands  lor  tha  appodUoD  >|T11  0'3'7)  Cihowert-a 
down-poor'X  'Waterlnf'ln  Job  STUtotor  ^(BT'mototure'X 
'Waterinff'  la  Lk  UU  ud  'to  water'  In  1  Oo  S>k  represent 
wtrliw.  *  To  drink  _w^r'_  (1  TI  6M)  to  the  tr.  of  afnnt. 


ll9tooaasnndei*dbgr*waAlng'(Neh«l*BT*watv')L  In 
U*  U*  the  word  to  retained  as  part  ol  a  proper  name  (iAd^ 

Water  is  among  the  commonest  and  moat  widely 
difiiised  of  natural  substances,  and  the  Scripture 
allusions  to  it  are  consequently  both  numerous  and 
varied.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  lianid, 
transparent,  yet  capable  of  reflecting  light  from 
»ts  surface  (Pr  27").  When  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  it  ia  converted  into  invisible  vapour  (Is  64'), 
and  the  same  process  of  evaporation  takes^ace 
gradually  at  lower  temperatoree  (Job  24").  When 
cooled  mIow  the  freezmg  point  it  solidifies  into 
hard,  transparent,  brittle  ice,  which  b  compared 
to  a  stone  (Job  SS**),  and  to  a  breastplate  (Sir 
43").  The  water  vapour  in  the  air  may  be  con- 
densed by  cooling  into  the  small  drops  of  cloud  or 
mist,  or  the  larger  drops  of  rain  (Job  SO"),  or  it 
may  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  objects  as  dew. 
If  the  cold  in  the  atmoaphere  is  sufficiently  great, 
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the  moisture  may  fall  in  frozen  drox>8  as  hall,  or  in 
feathery  ice-ciystals  as  snow  (see  Cloud,  Dew, 
Hail,  KAIN,  Snow).  Among  the  most  charac- 
teristic physical  properties  <n  water  is  that  of 
quenching  fire.  The  antagonism  of  these  two 
'  elements '  appears  in  1  K  IS"*-,  Wis  IS*. 

The  water  which  the  earth  receives  partly  flows 
along  the  surface  in  the  form  of  brooks,  streams, 
and  rivers,  or  gathers  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  seaS) 
and  partly  sinks  beneath  the  ^oand,  from  which 
it  may  flow  forth  again  in  sprmgs  and  fountains 
(Gn  16^  Dt  8^  etc.),  or  be  recovered  by  sinking  pits 
and  wells  (see  Well). 

Water  plays  an  important  part  in  changing  the 
earth's  surface  (Job  14"),  but  the  process  is  so  slow 
that  the  streams,  etc.,  which  eflect  it  seem  to  be 
among  the  most  permanent  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  acquire  a  geographical  significance. 
Thus  we  have  the  •  water "  of^  Nephtowi  (Jos  16* 
18"),  of  Jericho  (Jos  I6>),  of  'the  pool'  Asphar' 
(1  Mac  9"),  of  Jordan  (1  Mac  9*),  and  of  Gennesar 
(1  Mao  ll") ;  the  'waters'  of  Merom  (Jos  1 
of  En-shemesh  (Jos  15'),  of  Megiddo  (Jg  6"),  of 
Nimrim  (Is  15'),  and  of  Dibon  (Is  15*) ;  the  'great 
waters  that  are  in  Gibeon'  (Jer  41"). 

A  situation  on  a  navigable  river  or  by  tha  sea 
gave  a  city  great  commercial  and  other  advantageai 
e.g.  Babylon  (Jer  61")  and  No  (Mah  3',  here  esp.  as 
a  defence,  cf.  Is  33"). 

The  waters,  like  the  earth  and  the  idr,  have 
their  population  of  living  creatures  (Gn  !*• 
among  which  only  those  with  fins  and  scales  ({.«. 
fish)  were  recognized  as  clean  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lv  "•  Dt  14»- Images  of  fishes  (Dt 
4"),  and  of  anything  living  in  the  water  (Ex  20*, 
Dt  6^),  were  forbidden.  The  'dragons  in  the 
waters'  (Ps  74")  appear  to  have  been  mythical 
sea-monsters  symb.  of  Egypt ;  see  Sea-Monsteb. 

Water  is  indispensable  to  all  forms  of  life  on  the 
earth,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Vegetation 
is  refreshed  by  rain,  dew,  etc.,  and  is  specially 
luxuriant  where  there  are  streams  or  sprmgs  to 
moisten  the  soiL  We  read  of  the  effect  which  the 
presence  of  water  has  on  trees  (Job  1^  29",  Ps  1», 
Jer  17"),  cedars  (Nu  24»,  Ezk  31*),  vines  (Ezk  17»), 
willows  (Is  44*),  flags  or  sedges  (Job  8",  Sir  40" 
RV),  and  lilies  (Sir  60").  One  of  these  passages 
(Ezk  31*)  shows  how  irrigation  was  practised  in 
order  to  convey  water  from  a  river  to  all  the  part* 
of  the  ground  under  cultivation.  Seed  was  sown 
beside  the  waters  (Is  32"),  and  even  cast  into 
them,  as  in  Egvpt  when  the  Kile  is  in  flood  (Eo 
II').  The  verdure  of  river-sides  made  them  a 
favourite  haunt  of  birds  (Ca  6"). 

Essential  to  vegetable  life,  water  is  equally 
essential  to  animals  and  man.  It  is  enumerated 
among  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Is  83",  Sir  28*^  89". 
Among  its  uses  may  be  noticed — 

(a)  Drinking.  Here  particular  references  are  un- 
necessary, except  to  the  water  which  flowed  from 
the  rock  in  Horeb  (Ex  17*-*)  and  Kadesh  (Nn 
Next  to  the  absence  of  water,  the  greatest  of  evils 
was  water  which  for  any  reason  bad  become  nn- 
drinkable.  This  was  one  of  the  Plaques  of 
EoYPT  (vol.  iiL  p.  889),  and  similar  calamities 
appear  in  the  Apocalypse  (8"  II').  Israel  had  an 
experience  of  bitter  water  at  Marah  (Ex  16"). 

The  explanation  ol  the  remedy  osed  by  Moees  on  thto  oooaslon 
to  anoeruia.  The  tree  may  hare  liad  the  natural  property  ol 
purifying  the  water  (see  Sir  3S>}.  Various  plants  are  used  la 
different  parts  ot  tlie  world  tor  a  similar  purpose.  Boaenmfiller 
(A,u.n.  NommL  U.  28  SO  mentions  Nellunanm  in  Ooromandel, 
Bassafraainrlorida,  andYervaCanlaniinPeru.  It  seems  donbt- 
fttl,  however,  whether  any  plant  now  gnmin^  in  the  Stnaitio 
desert  has  such  an  effect,  though  Lesseps  (L'uihmt  de  Suez,  p. 
10)  says  he  has  been  told  by  Arab  diieta  that  a  certain  Utter 
thorn,  growing  in  the  desert,  to  used  by  them  in  thto  w«y. 
Buroltliardt  (Irowls  in  Syria,  474)  suggests  that  the  berries 
ol  tlM  plant  Ollled  Oharkad  iPtganmm  rttumai)  might  hare 
been  amplOTad,  bat  other  tmvellen  hara  not  found  Oum 
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•aeotoftl  (BoUnKMi,  SBP  L  98t ;  Zbm,  Dwtk  Ooma  mm 
Stnai,  lUt.). 

The  mten  ot  Jarioho  wan  bad  In  EHahs'a  ihy  (2  K  tU-H), 
bat  no  azplanation  aava  a  mlraculona  ana  oao  ba  gtvao  of  tba 
remedy  lued  in  this  eaae. 

Drinking  water  might  be  foaled  bv  the  feet  of 
animals  (Ezk  32*-"  34").  Certain  bitter  potions 
receive  special  mention,  such  as  'water  of  gall' 
(Jer  8"  9"  23"),  and  the  water  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex  32*>).  Water  mixed 
with  dost  from  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  was 
nsed  in  the  ordeal  of  chastity  described  in  Mn  5. 

Water  was  not  only  drunk  alone,  but  also  mixed 
with  wine  (Ps  75",  Pr  9>,  2  Mac  15").  The  incident 
of  the  making  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana  is  given 
as  the  earliest  of  the  miradee  of  Jesus  (Jn  2*^4"). 
Water  for  domestic  pnrposes  was  nsually  drawn 
by  women  (Gn  24"  Ex  2",  1  8  9",  Jn  4')  or  by 
servants  (Dt  29")-  The  Gibeonites  were  reduced 
to  this  menial  office  (Jos  9"'-)-  In  Mk  14"  ||  the 
unnsnal  drcnmstance  of  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher 
of  water  enables  the  two  disciples  to  reoognize  their 
gaide.  Supplies  of  drinking  water  were  carried  in 
skins,  larger  or  smaller  (see  Bottle),  and  we  hear 
also  of  vessels  of  earthenware  and  stone. 

(i)  Washing  of  clothes  (Jer  13>),  of  the  hands 
(Job  9»,  Mt  27»'),  the  feet  (Gn  24»«  43«,  Lk  7", 
Jn  13*),  and  the  whole  person  (Jth  10*  12').  To 
'poor  water  upon  the  hands'  is  synonymous  with 
being  a  servant  (2  K  3")-    In  the  ceremonial 

S system  of  the  OT,  washings  occupied  a  prominent 
lace.  The  priests  were  washed  at  their  consecra- 
on  (Ex  29*),  and  the  Levites  were  sprinkled  when 
they  were  set  apart  to  fheir  special  duties  (Nn  8'). 
There  was  a  laver  before  the  tabernacle,  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
oflfenng  sacrifices  (Ex  30"»-"  40'- »-").  Special  ablu- 
tions were  required  on  particular  occasions,  such 
as  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16*-  **• ").  The  sacri- 
4cial  flesh  was  washed  before  it  was  burnt  (Lv 
i>- "  8").  Washing  was  a  frequent  process  for 
removing  ceremonial  defilement  (Lv  11"  15"-  17", 
Dt  23").  A  specially  interesting  case  is  that  of 
recovery  from  leprosy  (Lv  14^*).  In  connexion 
with  leprosy  and  certain  other  forms  of  unclean- 
ness  runniTiff  water  required  to  be  used  (Lv 
14»- •••»••'• "  16»,  Nn  19").  The  'water  of  separa- 
tion' used  for  sprinkling  the  unclean  (Nu  19, 
He  9^*)  consisted  of  running  water  mixed  with 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer  that  lutd  been  burnt  along 
with  cedar  wood  and  hyssop. 

(c)  Cooking,  as  in  Ezk  24*. 

(d)  Medicinal  Bathing  (Jn  9-<). 

In  Eastern  lands,  where  so  much  depends  on  the 

gresence  of  water,  the  distress  caused  by  drought 
I  very  great,  and  is  often  vividly  described  in 
Scripture  (Is  19*.  Jer  14',  Jl  1*>).  The  same  result 
follows  when  a  water-supply  is  cut  off,  which  was 
a  common  operation  of  warfare  and  siege.  Jehosh- 
aphat  and  his  allies  stopped  the  wells  of  Moab 
(2  K  S"' Holofemes  did  the  same  for  Bethulia 
(Jth  7""  8*  11").  Hezekiah,  when  besieged  by 
Sennacherib,  succeeded  in  reversing  this  proceed- 
ing, and  in  securing  water  for  the  besieged  while 
the  benegers  were  deprived  of  it  (2  Ch  32*-  *,  Sir 
48").  When  water  is  scarce  from  such  causes, 
it  has  to  be  doled  oat  carefully  (La  5*,  Ezk  4">  >•). 
'  Water  of  affliction '  seems  to  mean  a  supply  that 
is  limited  either  from  scarcity  (la  30")  or  as  a 
punishment  (1  K  22",  2  Ch  I8«). 

Water,  though  so  necessary,  is  also  a  source  of 
danger.  It  may  cause  death  by  suffocation  (2  K 
8")  or  by  ordinary  drowning.  Of  the  latter  the 
Flood  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
Ked  Sea  are  the  most  notaUe  Scripture  instances. 
In  the  miraole  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  water 
(Mt  14*0)  ve  see  this  natural  propwty  for  once 
oreroome.  Water  may  be  destructive  from  its 
force  when  agitaikl  by  storms  (Ezk  ST**-**,  Wis 


6",  Lk  S"-"),  or  when  rushing  along  in  a  torrent 
(2  S  6*,  Rev  12"),  or  from  its  simply  submerging 
the  works  of  man  (Ezk  26i'- "). 

•Water'  is  used  for  tears  (Ps  119»»,  Jer  V-'*, 
La  V*  3^),  and  for  the  liquid  that  flowed  alons 
with  the  blood  from  the  pierced  ride  of  Chrin 
(Jn  19").  The  nature  of  the  latter  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  all  attempts  at  ordinary  physio- 
logical explanation  seem  doubtfuL  The  commen- 
taries must  be  consulted  for  the  various  views 
that  have  been  suggested.  See  also  Msdicink 
(vol.  iii.  p.  320*).  The  substance  Nephthar  (which 
see)  is  called  '  thick  water '  (2  Mao  !»•    »•  ■). 

In  the  biblieal  cormogony  water  held  an  im- 
portant place.  There  was  a  primitive  waste  of 
waters,  which  was  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  firmament.  The  upper  portion  was  the  source 
of  rain.  The  dij  land  rose  out  of  the  lower 
portion  and  was  founded  upon  it.  The  Flood, 
m  which  both  the  waters  above  and  those  beneath 
were  let  loose  (Gn  7"),  was  a  catastrophe  provided 
for  by  the  very  structure  of  the  universe  (4  P  S**  •). 
These  and  similar  cosmological  ideas  appear  in 
Job  26»-"',  Ps  33'  104»-««-  148*,  Pr  SO",  Is  40",  Jth 
9"  16".  While  the  heathen  deified  the  waters  as 
well  as  the  other  forces  of  nature  (Wis  13*),  the 
biblical  conception  consistently  subordinates  them 
to  God.  He  controls  the  waters  of  the  thunder- 
storm (2S  22"  Ps  18"  29*  77"-",  Jer  10"  61"). 
The  division  of  the  Red  Sea  is  His  work  (Ps  78", 
Is  43"  51").  It  is  in  obedience  to  Him  that  the 
water  flows  from  the  rock  (Ps  114*).  It  is  He 
who  moves  the  sea  (Am  5*  9*).  The  voice  of  God 
is  oomt)ared  to  the  sound  of  many  waters  (Fs  93*, 
Ezk  43*.   Cf.  Rev  1"  14'  19«). 

The  metaphorical  usages  of  water  are  numeions. 
The  want  of  it  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual  need 
(Ps  42'  63^  Am  8"),  and  its  presence  becomes,  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  of  Scripture,  a 
figure  for  tpiritual  refreshment  and  blessmg  (Ps 
25»,  Is  30**  ^  35*- '  41»»43**  44*  49"  66>  68",  Jer  31», 
Ezk  47'-",  Jl  3",  Zee  14«,  Jn  7**,  Rev  7"  21*  22>- "). 
It  represents  a  blessing  which  may  be  neglected 
(Jer  2"  17"  18").   It  suggests  the  gratefulness  of 

food  7UWS  (Pr  215") ;  andtowrfom,  as  the  drink  of 
he  soul,  is  compared  to  it  (Sir  16*).  Water  sym- 
bolizes the  means  of  moral  cleatuing  (Ezk  16*-* 
36*,  Eph  e**.  He  10"),  with  which  we  may  connect 
the  whole  subject  of  Baptism,  and  also  the  con- 
ception of  Christians  as  '  bom  of  water '  (Jn  8*, 
1  Jn  6*-*).  Bitter  drink  is  a  metaphor  for  trotibU 
(Ps  73"),  and  water  in  its  dangerous  aspect  is  stiU 
more  extensively  so  (Ps  18"  32«  46*  66"  eo^-*-" 
88",  Is  43',  Im,  3*  Jon  2*).  Enemies  are  spoken  of 
under  a  similar  figure  (Ps  124*  144',  Is  8'  [Aasyria] 
l-ja.  u  [the  nations]  28'- Jer  47*). 

Various  subordinate  metaphors  are  deserving  of 
notice.  Water  becomes  a  figure  for  inttabUity  of 
character  (Gn  49*),  /or  makness  and  ditsohUion 
(Ps  22"  68'  109",  Ezk  7"),  and  for  toort/Uettness 
(Wis  16").  Pride  passes  like  a  ship  that  leaves  no 
track  on  the  waters  (Wis  6^').  The  foam  of  water 
[or,  perhaps  better,  a  chip  on  a  stream,  cf.  RVm] 
IS  an  emblem  of  extreme  trantieney  (Hoe  10'). 
To  give  earth  and  water  is  a  token  of  n^miition 
(Jth  2').  In  Sir  16>*- "  fA«  eAoies  Mwwn  l^e  and 
death  is  compared  to  that  between  fire  and  water. 
The  wickedness  of  JenuaUm  is  likened  to  the  water 
of  a  fountain  (Jer  8').  Stolen  water  is  an  emblem 
for  secret  sin  (Pr  9"),  and  the  drinking  of  water  is 
a  figuiv  for  unlawful  love  (Sir  88").  To  drink  the 
waters  of  a  country  is  to  conquer  it  (2  K 
37"),  or  to  seek  alliance  with  it  (Jer  2").  The 
letting  out  of  water  has  as  its  oounterparta  the 
beginning  of  strife  (Pr  17"),  or  the  giving  of  libertg 
to  a  wicked  woman  (Sir  2B^).  Apostate  disciples 
are  compared  to  waterless  wells  (8  P  2"),  or  clouds 
(Jude  ").  The  inconsistency  ofblestingand eurtim§ 
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to  miggMtod  by  the  impossibility  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  coming  from  a  fountain  together  (Ja  S'*""). 
The  salt  in  the  sea  corresponds  to  Gov*  wrath 
against  the  heathen  (Sir  39^).  The  smallness  of  a 
wateidrop  compared  with  the  sea  is  an  image  of 
the  relation  of  time  to  eternity  (Sir  18'*).  Deep 
water  is  a  fonre  for  wise  counsel  (Pr  18*  SO*). 
Judgment  and  righteousness  are  likened  to  the 
waters  of  a  mighty  stream  (Am  6").  The  extent 
of  the  sea  is  made  to  suggest  the  muTersal  spread 
of  OocTs  glory  (Is  11",  Hab  2"). 

Jasces  Paxbioe* 
WATEBBPOUTS.— Only  Ps  427  'Deep  oalleth 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  watersponta'  (RVm 
•  cataracts ');  Heb.  vi^  '^p)  >r!>P  oHn^!?<!  o^np ;  LXX 

ifiurvm  dfiwaor  triKaXtiTtu  €tt  0<tfH)j>  rOr  KarapcLXTdr 
twi.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  lux 
is  in  the  rery  obscure  passage  2  8  6*,  so  that  its 
meaning  is  somewhat  uncertain,  although  in  late 
Hebrew  it  means  a  spout  or  pipe  (of.  Job  38" 
'  Who  hath  deft  a  channel  for  the  waterfloodt' 
"/W 19^^  iitrv)-  The  reference  in  Pa  42'  is  prob.  to 
the  numerous  noisy  waterfalls  in  a  stream  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  (see  Duiim,  ad  foe.). 

WATB-BBEA8T,  WATB  -  OFFERUO.  —  See 

SACRinCB. 

VAW  (letter).— See  Vav. 

WAX.— See  Wbitiko,  p.  945*. 

WAX. — This  verb,  which  means  to  groie  (Middle 
Eng.  roaxen,  Anglo-Sax.  toeaxan,  aUied  to  oi^iUeti'), 
is  neqnently  used  in  AV,  and  gives  another  syn. 
for  '  grow,'  as  in  Lk  l"  'And  Uie  child  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  (^niaratoSro)  in  spirit,'  13'*  '  And  it 
grew,  and  waxed  a  great  tree  (^yl^fro  eb  SipSfm 
Itiya,  RV  'became  a  tree,'  omitting  itiya  with 
edd.j.  Cf.  Maondeville,  Travels,  105,  'In  Ethiopia, 
when  the  children  be  voung  and  little,  they  be  all 
yellow ;  and  when  tnat  Uiey  wax  of  age,  that 
yellowness  tumeth  to  be  all  blaok.'  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  with  scarcely  more  meaning  than 
'  become,'  as  Nu  11"  '  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed 
short  f '  So  Mt  28>'  Tind.  '  And  he  toke  with  him 
Peter  and  the  two  sonnes  of  Zebede,  and  beran  to 
wexe  sorowfull  and  to  be  in  an  agonye ' ;  Lli  :  11" 
Tind.  '  The  Pharises  began  to  wexe  bncfye  abonte 
him.'  It  was,  however,  formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  grow  or  increase,  vrithout  an  adjective  (it  is  never 
■o  used  in  AV),  as  Ac  6'  Wye.  'The  word  of  the 
lord  wexed't  6n  V  Tind.  'Bee  that  ye  encrease, 
•ad  waxe.'  J.  Hastinqs. 

WAT  (ti;,  ink,  iS6t),  meaning  literally  either 
road  *  or  journey,  is  used  by  a  natural  figure  for 
course  or  nuuiner  in  a  great  variety  of  applica- 
tions. It  is  used  for  God's  purpose  or  action 
(Ex  33»,  Job  2in  36",  Ps  67'  IV*,  Pr  8",  Is  28«  40», 
Job  21>*  34"),  described  by  varied  epithets  of 
excellence  (Ps  25",  2  S  22»S  Ps  18"  Dt  32?,  Rev  15>, 
Dn  4",  Hos  14»,  Job  26",  Ro  11"),  defended  against 
doubt  (Ezk  18"-"),  and  contrasted  with  man's 
plans  and  doings  (Is  65') ;  also  of  His  command- 
ments (Gn  18",  Ex  18»  32»,  Dt  9""  11"  31"  Jg  2", 
Job  23",  Ps  37"  119",  Jer  e«-»,  Mai  2",  Mt  22'», 
Mk  121*,  Lk  20*>,  Dt  6"  8»  10"  11"  19»  26"  28»  SO^*, 
Joe  22»,  Ps  18"  25*  61"  81"  96>«  IDS'  119»  128>  138», 
2  8  22»,  1  K  2*  3"  8"  11"-",  Is  2»  42»«  68'  63"  64», 
Jer  7"),  which  He  is  ready  to  teach  men  (Ps  25*  »• " 
27"  32»  86"  U9»- »•"•»'  I39«  143«,  Is  30"  36",  Jer 
82"  42»,  Mio  4',  Ps  16"  119"-  28»),  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  which  there  is  reward  (Pr  8",  Zee  V,  Mai 
8^).  Man's  conduct  generally  is  spoken  of  aa  a 
'way'  (1  K  2»  8",  2Ch  «>•,  Ps  ll»>-»,  J*  6")  or 

*  For  u  •coount  of  til*  main  foadwajsot  PklMdne  MS  srUdM 
niBB  ijm  OOHMiBCi^  ft  80(k,  and  Was,  pb  aai^ 


'ways'  (1  8  18",  Job  4*  13"  22*.  Ps  SB>  119^", 
Ezk  le",  Ac  14",  1  Co  4",  Ja  1»,  cf .  Pr  6«),  morally 
contrasted  as  good  (1  S  12",  1  K  8",  2  Ch  6",  Job 
iV,  Ps  1«  101»- Pr  2»  29",  Is  26',  Mt  21"  Ro  3", 
1  Co  12«,  2  P  2'»- ")  and  bad  (Gn  6",  Nn  22",  Jg  2"', 

1  K  13",  Job  8>»  22",  Ps  l'-«  36*  49",  Pr  4>*-»  19», 
Ezk  3",  Hos  10",  Ps  10»  125»,  Pr  1"  2>»- »  10»  1^ 
22"  28*-",  Jer  16').  Although  man  u  free  to 
choose  hU  own  'way*  (Ps  11#»,  Pr  7"  21"  23"), 
hating  the  evil  'way'  (Ps  119"'-  "•),  or  choosing 
it  (Is  53«  57"  59»  66»,  Jer  3",  Is  66»),  yet  training  u 
important  (Pr  22*),  and  example,  whether  for  good 
( Jg  2"  2  Ch  20",  1  K  22«),  as  David's  (2  K  22», 

2  Ch  11"  17»),  or  for  evil  (1  K  15"  2  K  21»,  Pr  1" 
16"  28>»,  Is  3",  Jer  2"  10»  18",  Ezk  23"-n),  as  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K  8"  16*,  2  Ch  21*- "  28*),  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  (2  K  8",  2  Ch  22>),  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K  15"  16*-  "  22»«),  of  Balaam  (2  P  2"),  and  of 
Cain  ( Jnde  ") ;  but  example  is  not  always  followed 
(1  8  8*-',  2  Ch  21").  As  a  man's  course  is  well 
known  to  God  (Job  24"  31«  84»,  Ps  I19>"  139*.  Pr 
6",  Jer  16"),  He  deals  with  him  according  to  his 
deserts  (1  K  8",  2  Ch  6",  Ps  146»,  Jer  ^VEzk  1" 
Ua  i6«  22»  36",  1  K  8".  2  Ch  6",  Job  34",  Pr  14", 
Jer  17"  32",  Ezk  7»  18"  24"  33"  Hos  4»,  Zee  I«)  in 
spite  of  occasional  appearances  to  the  contrary 
(Ps  ST').  Bnt  God  desires  men  to  consider  their 
'ways'  (Ezk  20*  16"  36»«-",  Hag  1')  and  turn 
from  the  evil  (2  K  17",  2  Ch  7",  Pr  6",  Is  65', 
Jer7»-'  18"  25»  26«-"  86"  3«»-',  Ezk  18"  3^", 
Jon  3«- Zee  1<),  which  He  hates  (Pr  8"  16») ; 
and  He  promises  to  guide  them  into  the  good 
(Pr  4"  8*),  which  He  loves  (Pr  11").  There  are 
two  '  ways '  before  man  (Jer  21",  Mt  7"" ",  cf. 
Lk  13"-  also  Didachi,  L  1,  and  Ep.  of  Barnabas. 
xviii.),  one  of  which  leads  to  life,  peace,  and 
happiness  (Pr  6"  10"-"  11»  12"  W  16"  16",  Ac  2", 
Ro  3",  Pr  3"  10'  4"),  and  the  other  to  death, 
trouble,  and  misery  (Pr  7"  13"  14"  16"  21"  22« 
22",  Is  69'),  in  spite  of  man's  illusions  (Pr  12i»- " 
21*).  This  close  connexion  between  conduct  and 
condition  is  shown  ip  the  use  of  '  way '  or  '  ways' 
for  man's  lot  as  well  as  his  deeds  (Gn  28",  Ex  23", 
Dt  1",  Jos  1*,  Jg  18*-*,  Dt  28" ;  the  literal  sense  is 
in  these  six  passages  passing  over  to  the  figurative, 
which  appears  clearly  in  2  8  22",  Ps  18*^  Job  3** 
19*  23"  22*  Ps  35*).  A  man  may  think  of  ordering 
his  lot  after  his  own  wishes  (Pr  16',  Jer  10"),  but  God 
disposes  it  according  to  His  own  will  (Ps  37"  85", 
Pr  2^  ",  Ps  91",  Dn  5"),  to  which  it  U  weU  for 
man  to  oommit  himself  (Ps  37',  Pr  3*).  One  lot 
none  can  escape,  for  death  is  '  the  way  of  all  the 
earth '  (Jos  23^  1  K  2*.  cf.  Job  16"). 

The  purpose  of  God,  foretold  by  the  prophets 
(Is  40*,  Mai  3>)  and  fulfilled  in  Christ,  is  described 
as  the  *  way  of  the  Lord  '  (Mt  3»,  Mk  I*- »,  Lk  3*  7", 
Jn  1",  Ac  18»-»,  cf.  Ac  13"),  of  peace  (Lk  1»»),  of 
truth  (2  P  2*),  and  of  salvation  (Ac  16").  Christ 
Himself  is  (Jn  14***-*),  or  has  opened  up,  the  way 
for  man  to  God  (Heb  9*  10*°) ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  Christian  religion  is  spoken  of  simply  as  '  the 
Way '  ( Ac  9*  19»- «  22*  24"- "),  either  because  Christ 
claimed  to  be  the  Way  ( Jn  14'),  or  because  He  had 
spoken  of  the  narrow  way  unto  life  (Mt  7") ;  or, 
lastly,  because  in  Him  was  fnliilled  the  prophetic 
saying  regarding  the  way  (Is  40*,  Mai  3*). 

A  K  Gabtix. 

WATMABK.  — In  Jer  3I"(")  'the  virgin  of 
Israel '  is  called  on  to  set  up  waymarks  and  make 
gnide-poste  to  mark  the  way  for  the  returning 
exiles.  The  Heb.  word  tt"  'waymark'  is  jvy, 
which  apparently  means  here  a  small  stone  pillar, 
similar  to  our  milestones,  with  an  indication  of 
routes  and  distances.  The  only  other  oocurrenoea 
of  the  Heb.  term  are  2  K  23*^  (of  the  tombstone 
of  the  man  of  God  from  Jndah;  AV  wrongly 
'title,'  RV  'monument')  and  Ezk  89"  (of  the 
stone  to  be  wt  np  to  guide  the  bmying  party 
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to  *  oonpse;  AV  and  BY  'sign').  In  Jer  31 
[6r.  38]*'  the  LXX,  confusing  with  |^  (^ion), 
reads  or^or  a€avH)r,  Z(c)(iir ;  m  2  K  23"  it  hM 
9Kbrtkor,  and  in  Ezk  39"  nnuTiow. 


WEALTH.— L  Terms.— In  OT  'wealth'  is  ti" 
■fn  h6n,  rXoSroi,  etc.,  divitim;  'yrs  hat/il,  rXoOroi, 
dimike  [bntalso,  as  its  proper  meaning  is  'strength,' 


X<»^a, 'W/uira,  lubatantiatovXy  m  poat-exilic  literit' 
tore ;  the  corresponding  Aram,  rp?)  in  Ezra  is  tr' 
'  expenses,' '  goods '] ;  and  in  NT  of  «^opla,  acqui- 
ntio.  '  Wealthy' tr.  in  AV  vj?*,  Jer  49"  ('quiet,' 
■ease'),  bnt  RV  (from  AVm)  'that  is  at  ease' ; 
'  wealthy  place '  stands  in  Ps  Id"  for  nyt  ('  satura- 
tion '),  prob.  error  for  non  '  a  spadons  ^ace.'  The 
common  term  for  '  riches  is  yfs. 

IL  National  wealth  would  consist  in  the  fertility, 
etc.,  of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  streams,  pasturage, 
population,  cattle,  etc. ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  (K>untry  to  trade-routes,  and  in  natural  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  cf.  PALES- 
TINE, Tbadb.  Dt  8'-*  describes  the  land  as  well- 
watered,  rich  in  cereals,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  iron, 
and  brass.  It  is  poesibfe,  however,  that  these 
verses  come  from  an  exilic  editor,  and  that  the 
oolonring  is  heightened  by  an  exile's  fond  recollec- 
tions of  the  ancient  home  of  his  people.  The  older 
description  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  Nn 
(JE),  suggests  that  the  wealth  of  the  land  was 
chiefly  pastoral.  Naturally,  the  settled  govern- 
ment of  the  monarchy  fostered  trade,  and  pro- 
mated  a  certain  accumulation  of  wealth,  especially 
in  the  days  when  the  Israelite  States  were  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  and  were  receiving,  and 
not  paying,  tribute,  e.g.  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
(1  K  10"-»)  and  in  the  early  days  of  Isaiah  (Is  27). 
Dt  8"- "  looks  back  to  prosperous  periods  such  as 
these.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  uncommercial 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  barrenness  of 
large  portions  of  the  country,  especially  in  Judtea, 
Israel  can  hardly  have  been  wealthy,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  as  compared  with  great 
commercial  and  conquering  nations.  We  gather 
from  the  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  that  in  Israel, 
as  elsewhere,  the  materisi  well-being  of  the  people 
generally  was  greater  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
history,  Def ore  the  development  of  civilization  led 
to  the  accnmoJatiun  of  land  in  lar^e  properties. 

The  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  after  the 
Exile  was  poor,  and  burdened  with  tribute  to 
Persia ;  and,  as  it  seems,  with  wealthy  nobles  who 
preyed  upon  the  necessities  of  their  brethren  (Neh 
1»  6,  Hag  2»",  Zee  8",  Mai  3").  Time,  no 
doubt,  brought  some  improvement ;  and  a  measure 
of  prosperity  resulted  from  the  work  of  Nehemiah ; 
bnt  the  tone  of  the  Psalms  and  other  literature  of 
the  Persian  and  earlier  Greek  period  suggests  that 
the  people  generally,  at  an^  rate,  were  poor.  There 
was,  however,  some  revival  of  national  wealth 
imder  the  later  Maocabeean  kings,  and  still  more 
under  the  Herods :  witness  the  splendid  buildings 
of  Herod  the  Great.  In  addition  to  a  settleid 
government,  two  other  causes  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  result.  First,  Palestine  could  not  faU  to 
profit  in  some  measure  by  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Secondly,  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  often  engaged  in  commerce  and  became 
wealthy ;  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  brought  vast 
crowds  of  pilnrims  to  Jerusalem  for  the  great  feasts, 
and  increased  the  trade  of  the  city ;  also,  devout 
Jaws  and  proselytes  sent  costly  ofiiBriiiKs  to  the 
temple.  In  the  thirty  or  forty  years,  nowever, 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine  snfifered 
wrawly  from  misgovemment  and  disorder. 

iiL  iMMwiiial  iciMftA.— In  the  oaUying  paatoial 


districts  we  meet  with  men  like  Nabal  in  southern 
Judah  (1  S  25)  and  BarzUlai  in  Gilead  (2  S  17"-*>). 
rich  in  fiocks  and  herds  and  slaves ;  and  their 
circumstances  suggested  the  terms  in  which  the 
wealth  of  the  patriarchs  is  described,  e.g.  Gn  24". 
of-l^he  chief  use  which  such  men  had  for  their  pos- 
sessions was  to  maintain  a  great  retinue,  which 
gave  them  power  and  distinction.  Another  class 
of  rich  men  consisted  of  chiefs,  kings,  priests,  and 
other  great  oHicials,  like  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jeph- 
thah,  Eli,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Their 
authority  brought  them  wealth  (1  S  8""").  We 
learn  from  the  prophets  of  the  8th  cent.  (Is  6**** 
etc.),  that  towards  the  end  of  the  inouorchy  there 
grew  np  a  class  of  great  landowners ;  and  Neh  5 
Illustrates  the  process.  In  bad  times  the  '  nobles 
and  rulers'  lent  money,  probably  at  exorbitant 
rates,  on  the  security  of  the  land,  which  became 
forfeit  to  them  when  the  borrowers  failed  to  fulfil 
their  obligations.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets 
show  that  wealth  had  now  become  an  instrument 
of  luxury  and  display.  Apart  from  Solomon,  we 
have  no  instance  in  the  OT  of  the  successful 
Israelite  merchant,  of  wealth  gained  by  trade. 

In  the  NT  wealthy  men  like  Joseph  of  Arima- 
tluea  and  the  young  ruler  appear  upon  the  scene ; 
such,  too,  figure  in  parables  (e.;.  Lk  16'"- )>  snd  in 
the  teaching;  but  none  of  them  play  any  important 
part  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  or  the  early  Church. 
Both  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  10°*-")  and  elsewhere  {e.g. 
Ja  S'-*)  wealth  is  represented  as  involving  spiritual 
disadvantages,  and  aSTIScoompanied  by  htgh-haitttbd 
injustice,  and  by  persecution  of  the  Church. 
—  W.  H.  Bennett. 

VEAN  {'k}). — For  the  Eastern  usages  connected 
with  weaning^  see  art.  Bibth,  vol.  i.  p.  SOI**.  The 
meaning  of  Ps  131*  ('Surely  I  have  stUled  and 
quieted  my  soul ;  like  a  weaned  child  upon  his 
mother,  my  soul  is  upon  me  like  a  weemed  child ') 
is  that  the  Psalmist  has  learned  to  renounce  lofty 
aspirations,  as  the  weaned  child  has  learned  k 
dispense  with  its  mother's  breMk 

WEAPONS.— See  Arhoob. 

WEASEL  (i^h  h6led).—Tb9  authority  of  the 
LXX  ya\v  and  Vulg.  nmstela  (Lv  11**)  is  in  favour 
of  the  EV  '  weasel,  and  others  of  the  Muttelidee, 
as  the  marten  and  civet.  The  authority  of  tbu 
Arab,  khuld,  the  cognate  of  jtwfecf,  which  siniifieB 
the  spalax  or  mole-rat  of  the  East,  would  b» 
against  the  rendering  'weasel,'  were  it  not  tluk- 
cognates  often  have  widely  different  meanings. 
In  the  articles  Chameleon  and  Molb  we  have 

?iven  all  the  evidence  that  bears  on  the  question, 
t  is  perhaps  best  to  follow  the  LXX  and  Vulg., 
and  render  '  weasel,'  which  must  be  held,  however, 
to  include  other  Mustelidoe  in  Palestine,  as  the 
marten,  Mustela  foina,  L.  (Arab,  mitu),  the  ich- 
neumon, Herpestes  Ichneumon,  Fisch.  (Arab,  nim* 
and  terdX),  and  the  genet,  Genetta  vulgarU,  C.  A 
Gray  (Arab,  nitnd*  and  eaminiir),  and  others. 

G.  E.  Post. 

WEAyiHQ(r«  'weave,'  rjM'web'  or  'shutUe.' 
Besides  AV  occurrences,  BV  gives  'weave  in 
chequer  work  *  for  AV '  embroider '  [f  »>]  in  Ex  28'», 
and  '  weave  together '  for  AV  '  wrap  up*  in  Mie  7f, 
where  MT  prob.  corrupt).  —  Weaving  is 

closely  connected  with  spinning,  as  the  matenala 
for  the  loom  were,  for  the  most  part,  prodnota  of 
the  spindle.  Weaving,  like  spinning,  is  a  very 
ancient  art,  one  of  the  first  invented  hj  civiliied 
man,  being  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  his 
clothing,  and  we  find  abundant  evidence  of  it  upon 
the  monuments.  The  early  proficiency  of  Egyptian 
weavers  is  estaUisbed  by  the  remains  of  their 
textile  fabricB,  some  of  their  linen  prodnrts  heinz 
like  rilk  to  the  touch,  and  equal  to  our  finest 
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Minbrio  in  texture  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egyp.  iL  161, 
•d.  I87b) ;  and  veetnres  of  line  linen  are  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  Joseph  (Gn  41'").  The  goodly 
Bab.  garment  found  at  Jericho  indicates  the  skiU 
of  the  Chaldean  weavers ;  and  the  '  fine  linen,'  the 
'finely  wrought  garments '(Ex  31'*  RV),  and  other 
articles  of  similar  character  mentioned  in  Ex.  by  P, 
as  prepared  for  the  tabemade,  and  the  raurments 
of  the  priests,  make  it  evident  that  the  Hebrews 
had  attained  proficiency  in  the  art.  Weaving  was 
generally  earned  on  by  men  in  Ejgypt,  bat  women 
sometimes  engaged  in  it  (Herod,  ii.  ^ ;  WUkinson, 
i  316,  317),  and  this  seems  to  have  been  true  of 
the  Hebrews  also  (2  K23^Pr31*<).  The  loom  was 
of  various  kinds,  uprieht  and  horizontal,  and  the 
woof  was  pushed  botu  upwards  and  downwards 
pVilkinson,  ii.  170, 171).  The  Hebrews  after  arriv- 
rng  in  Palestine  would  have  a  similar  variety,  but 
in  the  desert  they  might  use  simpler  forms,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Burckhardt  (Bed.  and  Wah. 
L  67)  describes  a  loom  which  consists  of  two  short 
sticks  driven  into  the  ground  at  soeh  distance 
apart  as  the  width  of  the  piece  to  be  woven  re- 
quires, and  upon  these  a  cross-pieoe,  two  other 
similar  stakes  with  oroes-piece  bising  placed  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  first,  upon  these 
cross-pieces  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  stretched, 
the  upper  and  under  threads  being  kept  apart  by  a 
flat  stick.  The  common  loom  of  the  country  to- 
day is  quite  simple,  and  has  no  doubt  been  used 
for  centuries  without  much  change.  Two  upright 
posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  hold  the  roDer 
to  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  fastened,  and 
upon  which  the  cloth  is  wound  as  it  is  woven.  The 
threads  of  the  warp  are  carried  upward  towards  the 
ceiling  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  pass  over 
rollers,  and  are  gathered  in  hanks  and  weighted  to 
keep  them  taut.  The  different  sets  are  kept  apart 
by  reeds.  The  weaver  sits  at  the  cloth-roller  and 
works  the  shuttle,  while  the  healds  are  worked  by 
treadles.  We  have  no  mention  of  the  loom  as  a 
whole  in  the  Bible,  but  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  various  parts  we  infer  that  it  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  now  in  use.  Thus  we  have  the 
beam,  with  which  a  great  spear  or  its  staff'  is  com- 
pared (1  S  17',  2  S  21»,  1  Ch  11»20»),  from  which 
we  should  infer  that  the  cloth-roller  is  intended. 
In  Jg  16"  the  loom  itself  may  be  meant,  the  word 
in  Heb.  being  derived  from  the  verb  to  weave, 
while  the  word  in  the  other  passages  ("hs))  is  from 
quite  a  different  root.  The^in  (io;)  m  the  above 
passage  seems  to  be  that  which  holds  the  web,  i.e. 
the  cloth-roller,  for  Samson  carried  it  all  away 
attached  to  his  hair.  The  thutile  (n^)  is  the  emblem 
of  the  swift  passing'  of  human  life  (Job  7*),  and 
the  thread  toork  (n^p)  or  thrum  (Is  38")  which 
fastens  the  web,  famishes,  by  its  being  out  off  at 
the  hands  of  tiie  weaver,  a  striking  simile  for 
sudden  death.  These  and  other  notices  indicate 
that  weaving  was  a  household  word  'with  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  (juite  probable  that  many 
families  produced  their  own  wearing  apparel,  as 
did  that  of  the  virtuous  woman  (Pr  31).  The  pro- 
ducts of  weavine  were  various :  fine  linen,  purple 
ani  scarlet,  wooUen,  goats'-hair  cloth,  tent^oth, 
sack-cloth,  etc,  were  produced  in  abundance. 
Garments  of  flax  and  wool  together  were  forbidden 
(Lv  ;9»,  Dt  22"),  but  stuffs  of  variegated  patterns 
worked  in  the  loom,  perhaps  by  gold  thread,  were 
produced  as  we  know  they  were  in  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son, iL  166).  This  work  may  be  that  of  the  '  cun- 
ning workman,'  and  of  those  who  'devise  cunning 
works'  (Ex  35")  [see,  on  these  expressions,  Ehbroid- 
(3)1,  and  certainly  it  is  the  clothing '  inwrought 
with  gold '  (Ps  46"  R  V).  The  high  priest's  garmento 
seem  to  have  been  of  this  character,  woven  in  one 
piece  (Jos.  Ant.  III.  viL  4),  as  we  know  Christ's 
coat  (x'Tiir)  was  (Jn  18**).  H.  POBTBB. 


WBDDINO.— See  Mabbiaoe. 

WEEDS,  as  tr.  of  >|io  fuph,  Jon  2*n,  refers  to  sea 
weeds.  The  Red  Sea  was  called  i<ErD:,  because  of 
the  numbers  of  them  in  its  waters  (see  SCPH). 
The  weeds  [xipros)  of  Sir  40"  mean  tiie  same  as  our 
indefinite  English  term  weede. 

WEEK^See  Tihb. 

VBEKB  (FEAST  OF).— See  Pentecost. 
VEIOHTB  AHD  HEASUBES.P- 

L  Introdootoiy.  The  Sonroei,  momnnnital  (od  Btanty. 

THB  HSBKIW  WnaHT-STBTU. 

IL  (a)  Tht  Babylonian  or  252-grain  anit 
iv. 


lit.  (b)  The  new  Syrian  or  SZO-grain  tinlb 
iv.  (g  The  Pbonfcian  or  224-graln  unit. 
V.  (<0  Ihe  •yncretio  weight«yBtem  ol  the  Iflahna, 

HiisinM  or  Ijboth  amb  SnaiMa 
vL  Hie  approxiinate  nlae  of  the  Hebnw  eobit. 
vU.  Ita  mbdivisiona  and  miiltiplei. 
Till  Burfaoe  meamra. 

UjUBDUi  01  Oataoitt. 
Is.  Scale  of  wet  aod  di7  meanini.    Tba  vahw  «t  IIm 

X.  The  measures  of  Scripture. 
Literature. 

L  Introductory.  The  Sources,  monumental  and 
literary. — The  system  of  weights  and  measures 
adopted  by  a  particular  nation  of  antiquity  is 
not  merely  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  metro- 
logist,  but  is  of  importance  to  every  student 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  human 
race.  In  its  metrology  we  nave  a  clue,  frequently 
older  than  anything  to  be  found  in  its  literature, 
to  the  forces  at  work  in  shaping  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  this  particular  nation, 
and  to  the  influence,  it  may  be,  which  it  was 
able  to  exercise  in  its  turn.  The  early  economic 
history  of  a  nation  or  country,  in  particular,  is 
a  subieot  of  which  in  many  cases  the  student  of 
metrology  holds  the  key.  This  is  to  some  extent 
trae  even  of  the  economic  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their 
literature,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  monu- 
mental evidenoe  in  the  shape  of  actual  weights  and 
measures. 

An  outline  of  our  still  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  weights  and  measures  may  be  expected  to 
include  the  following  topics: — (1)  A  presentation 
of  the  various  systems — weight,  measures  of  length, 
and  measures  of  capacity — and  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  various  denominations  within  each  sys- 
tem ;  (2)  an  attempt  to  determine  the  absolute 
value  or  values  of  each  individual  weight  and 
measure  in  terms  of  the  British  imperial  system ; 
and  (3)  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  system  in  its 
various  divisions  to  the  older  metrological  systems 
of  antiquity.  Reference  will  be  made  only  inci- 
dentally to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  weights 
and  measures  in  general,  and  to  the  inter-relation 
of  the  various  systems,— of  the  weight  standards 
to  those  of  length,  and  of  both  to  the  standards  of 
volume, — subjects  of  equal  interest  and  complexity, 
which  belong  rather  to  a  scientific  treatise  on 
metrology.  It  must  suffice  at  this  stage  to  record 
the  fact  that  most  Continental  metrologists  are 
now  agreed  as  regards  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
ancient  systems,  and,  it  would  appear,  the  source 
of  all  or  almost  all  existing  systems,  namely  the 
Babylonian,  that  it  was  constructed  with  rigid 
scientific  accuracy  upon  the  basis,  astronomicallT 
ascertained,  of  the  unit  of  length.  A  cubic  vessel, 
a  fraction  of  this  unit  in  the  side,  furnished  the  unit 
of  volume ;  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  this 
unit  was  the  unit  of  weight  (see  below,  §§  vi.  ix.). 

The  sources  from  which  are  derived  the  materiali 
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for  sach  an  ontUne  as  has  just  been  sketched  are 
of  two  kinds  —  monnmental  and  literary.  The 
former,  unfortunately  of  the  most  meagre  amount, 
consist  of  actual  measures  and  weighte,  including 
coins,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  various 
periods  of  the  national  life  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
literary  sources  are,  first  of  all,  the  hooks  of  the 
Bible,  to  which  the  works  of  Josephus,  despite 
numerous  inaccuracies,  form  an  invaluable  addition, 
owing  to  the  frequent  valuation  of  Jewish  measures 
in  terms  of  the  contemporary  Gneco-Roman  system. 
The  treatises  of  the  Mishna  also  contain  valnable 
material  for  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 
Finally,  we  have  the  late  Greek  writers  on  metro- 
logy, one  or  two  fragments,  in  particular,  showing 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  later  Jewish  system 
(see  Hultsch's  Metrologicorum  Scriptorum  Reliquice, 
1864).  Under  both  heads,  monumental  and  literary, 
may  be  classed  the  metrological  data  furnished  by 
the  two  great  centres  of  early  civilization,  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  better-known  ^tems  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

At  every  period  of  their  history  the  Hebrews 
were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  an  honest  handling 
of  the  same.  The  earliest  literary  prophets  are 
already  found  inveighing  against  the  too  pliant 
conscience  of  their  contemporaries  who  made  the 
ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great  (Am  8*) ;  in  other 
words,  gave  short  measure  in  selling  the  necessaries 
of  life,  while  weighing  the  price  to  oe  paid  against 
a  weight  that  was  unduly  heavy.  Amos'  successors, 
Hosea  (12*)  and  Micah  (B'"-),  were  also  led  to  de- 
nounce the  'balance  of  deceit'  with  its '  bag  of  deceit- 
ful weights,'  and  the  'scant  ephah  which  is  abomin- 
able.' Centuries  later  there  is  a  sad  monotony  in 
the  complaints  of  the  religious  teachers  regaraing 
the  prevalent  tampering  with  the  'just'  weights 
and  measures  (Pr  11'  16'' 20").  The  first  legislative 
action  in  the  interests  of  economic  righteousness 
in  our  extant  records  is  found  in  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation  (Dt  W*"^).  Here  the  practice  of  eni 
ploying  a  double  set  of  weights  and  measures— 
one  above  the  normal  for  buying  with,  and  an- 
other below  it  for  selling  with— is  condemned,  and 
'  whole  and  just,'  t.«.  accurately  adjusted,  weights 
and  measures  expressly  enforced  under  promise  of 
the  Divine  blessing.  A  similar  demand  for  '  a  just 
balance,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
hin,'  is  emphasized  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv 
igx-)  and  in  an  important  passage  of  Ezekiel's 
ideal  constitution,  to  which  attention  will  after- 
wards be  called  (Ezk  46**").  The  latest  legislation 
even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  periodical  clean- 
ing of  the  weights,  scales,  and  measures,  lest  their 
true  value  and  capacity  should  be  impaired  by 
the  adhesion  of  foreign  substances  (Baba  bathra, 
T.  10  f.). 

The  Hebrew  WmaHT- System.— ii.  (a)  The 
Babylonian  or  tSt-grain  unit. — Just  as  the  natural 
proportions  of  the  human  body  furnished  the 
earliest  measures  of  length  (see  oelow,  §  vi.),  so 
man  in  all  probability  'made  his  earliest  essays 
in  weighing  bv  means  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
which  nature  had  placed  ready  to  his  hand  as 
counters  and  weignts'  (Ridgeway,  Origin  of 
Metallic  Currency  and  Weight  Standards,  387). 
By  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium  B.C., 
however,  both  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians 
had  left  this  primitive  system  far  behind  them. 
The  former,  in  particular,  as  early  as  B.C.  30UO, 
and  probably  long  before,  had  elaborated  a  metro- 
logical  system  wliich,  in  its  scientific  basis  and 
inter-relation  of  standards,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  metric  system  of  the  Continent  (see 
art.  Babylonia,  vol.  i.  p.  218  f.).  The  importance 
of  the  Babylonian  system  for  our  present  study 
U  due  to  the  fact,  first  clearly  revealed  in  the 


Tel  el-Amama  correspondence,  that  the  earlj 
civilization  of  Canaan  was,  in  all  essentials,  of 
Babylonian  origin.  The  grounds  on  which  th« 
older  metrologists,  such  as  Boeckh  and  Braadis, 
had  long  before  inferred  that  the  Babylonian 
weight-system  had  penetrated  to  Svria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  the  conclusive  proof  of  the  accnracr  of 
this  inference  afforded  by  the  A  mama  tablets, 
have  been  given  in  the  opening  section  of  the 
article  Money  (vol.  ilL  p.  418),  and  need  not  be  r»- 
peated  here.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  under- 
stand the  principle  upon  which  this  system  was 
constructed.  This  was  the  now  familiar  sexa- 
gesimal principle,  characteristic  of  the  Babylonian 
scheme  of  numeration,  the  number  60  holding  in 
this  scheme  the  place  of  10  in  our  decimal  ^stem. 
Thus  111  is  not,  as  with  us,  10" -^10-^l,  but  60*^+60 -H 
l,or3661.  Our  division  of  the  hour  into  60  minutes, 
each  of  60  seconds,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  direet 
legacy  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  unit 
of  weight  in  the  developed  system  was  the  mina 
(written  ideographically  MA.NA,  and  therefore 
presumably  of  Sumerian  origin,  though  possibly 
Semitic),  the  Heb.  nf)  manek  (so  AY  Ezk  45*^, 
elsewhere  '  pound ')  and  the  Gr.  laiL.  The  next 
higher  denomination,  its  sixty-fold,  was  the  talent 
(Heb.  ip,  apparently  the  gagaaru  of  the  Amama 
letters,  in  Greek  rdXaiTw),  while  below  the  mina 
was  its  ^th,  the  shekel  (thiklu,  Heb.  Sj}^,  from 
thaffalu,  'to  weigh,'  hence  rendered  in  Greek  by 
ffToHip  from  Xtmiiu  in  the  same  sense,  and  trans- 
literated by  alyXoi).  The  scale  may  bo  graphically 
represented  thus — 

1  talents60  minas=:3600  shekels. 
1  mina  =    60  ,, 

In  the  early  temple-accoonts,  dating  from  8.0. 
2000,  recentlv  recovered  from  Telloh  in  Sonthero 
Babylonia,  tnere  occurs  a  subdivision  of  the  shekel 
into  180  »hi  or  grains  of  wheat,  which  was  after- 
wards discarded.  This  subdivision  into  60  x  8  parts 
is  of  course  an  adaptation  to  the  sezajgesinial 
system ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  prehistorical 
or  natural  Babylonian  shekel,  as  it  may  be  called, 
cannot  have  heien  far  off  the  weight  of  180  wheat- 
grains.  If  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat  be  taken 
at  the  usual  estimate  of  •70-"72  of  a  grain  Troy 
(originally  a  grain  of  barley,  according  to  Ridge- 
way, op.  cit.  180  ff.),  180  such  grains  come  to  126- 
130  Troy  grains,  which  is  precisely  the  weight  of 
the  shekel  as  given  by  the  existing  stone  weights 
(see  below).  As  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  the  balance  was  first  employed  for  the 
precious  metals,  the  shekel,  as  its  name  denotes, 
was  almost  certainly  the  earliest  unit  of  weight, 
as  it  continued  to  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mina, 
in  the  earlier  Hebrew  literature  (cf.  MoNBT,  voL 
iii.  p.  420*"  for  illustrations). 

When  we  pass  to  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  shekel  and  the  higher  denominations 
in  the  Babylonian  system,  we  find  that  this  branch 
of  metrology  has  been  almost  revolutionized  by 
the  discovery  in  recent  years  of  a  few  very  ancient 
inscribed  stone  weights  from  the  earliest  centres  of 
civilization  in  Southern  Babylonia.  The  evidence 
of  these  weights  may  best  he  represented  in  tabular 
form.  Por  full  description  (with  illustrations)  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  nnmerous  essays  of  the 
discoverer.  Dr.  C.  F.  Lehmann  (see  Literature  at  end 
of  article),  esp.  to  Das  altbdbylonische  Mass-  una 
Gewichtssyslem,  etc.,  Leiden,  1893. 

Here  we  have  unexpected  evidence  thai,  the 
double  standard,  familiar  enough  in  the  weights  of 
the  Assyrian  period,  in  which  each  denomination 
(mina,  shekel,  etc.)  of  the  one  set  weighed  ^vaa 
ttoice  the  weight  of  the  same  denomination  of  the 
other  set,  was  in  existence  at  a  very  early  penod. 
for  the  w^eights  in  question  date  from  ftC.  3000- 
2500.   Weights  of  the  former  class  are  said  to  M 
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on  the  heavy  Btandaxd,  those  of  the  latter  on  the 
light  ettandariiL   Weight  B,  it  will  be  found,  repre- 


DHoriptiaaafWtl^ 


Oral  atone,  abont  4  In.  long, 
with  inaoriptioii  in  Sum- 
erian,  *  ^  miu,  tma  wdght,' 
etc  

SImiUr  to  A  In  form  and  ma- 
terial Inscription  unce^ 
tain.  Clearly  {  oi  the  tor*- 
^in^,  or  i  mlna  . 

Longisn  barrel-abaped  etone 
of  same  hard  ereenstODe  aa 
A  and  B.  'f  mina,  true 
weight;  palace  of  Nabuaa- 
meeir,  priest  of  Marduk '  . 

Oooe-shaped  atone,  with  long 
Inscription  In  Babylonian. 
'  1  mina,  tme  weight— copy 
of  weight  or  standard  of 
Dungi  ...  by  Nebuchad. 
neszor  . . .  king  of  Babylon' 
(about  18  gnina  lost  by 
fracture  of  the  stone, 
originally  16,10S  gtaina 
-879-6  giaaimas] . 


Actual 
weight  In 
giammea. 


tM-S 


n-87 


Wdght  of 
resultant 
mina  in 
gnunmea. 


eents  the  average  mina  of  the  light  standard,  viz, 
491*2  grammes =7580  grains.  The  corresponding 
mina  of  the  heavy  standard  is  therefore  082*4 
grammes  =  15,160  grains.  The  following  table 
gives  the  values  of  the  complete  scale : — 

Values  or  th«  kaeliest  Babylonian  Weiohts. 

HiATT.  LlOHT. 

Shekel  .  .  252J  grains  126}  grains  * 
Mina=60  shekels  15,160      „         7580  „ 

circa  2|  lb.  avoir.      eir.  l'^  lb.  avoir. 
Ta]ent=60  minaB=3600  ahekelB, 

etrea  130  lb.  avoir.  „  66  „  „ 
These  new  values  are  considerably  less  in  the 
higher  denominations  than  those  previously 
adopted  in  metrological  studies,  which  were  based 
on  the  evidence  of  numerous  lion  and  duck  weights 
of  a  mach  later  period  from  the  muis  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  yielding  minas  of  15,600  (heavy)  and 
7800  grains  (light  standard),  and  shekels  of  260  and 
130  grains  respectively.  From  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  bronze  lion  weights  bear  inscriptions  con- 
taining, inter  alia,  the  phrase  '  1  mina,  |  mina,  etc., 
of  theHeina,'  it  has  become  onstomary  to  describe 
these  as  belonging  to  the  royal  ttandard,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  earlier  or  common  standard. 
In  addition  to  these  two  standards.  Dr.  Lehmann 
has  brought  forward  evidence,  to  which  we  pro- 
pose to  ^d  presently,  to  show  that  the  common 
standard  at  some  early  period  received  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent.,  yielding  minas  of  circa  16,000  and 
8000  grains  respectively.  Whether  or  not  this  in- 
crease was  intended  to  be  confined  to  payments 
made  to  the  royal  treasury  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  there  b  monumental  evidence  that  Darius 
Hystaspis  added  just  this  percentage  to  the  weights 
of  Ilia  time  (see  the  inscribed  weight  published  by 
Budge,  PSBA  (1888),  pp.  464-466  ;  Lehmann,  Ver- 
kandlungen  d.  berliner  Getell.  f.  Antkropologie, 
etc.  1889,  p.  273). 

Returning  now  to  the  original  mina  of  15,160 
(7580)  grains,  and  shekel  of  252  (126)  grains,  we  find 
from  a  comparative  study  of  the  weight-systems 
of  antiquity  that  the  advancing  tide  of  Babylonian 
civilization  carried  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  whence  they  passed,  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  forms,  to  almost  every 
civilized  country.   Thns,  when  the  first  Ptolemy 

*  This  la  only  t  gniss  haavier  than  tba  Engliaii  aoTwraign, 
ItttTi  gialna. 


reorganized  the  metric  system  of  his  new  kinjgdom, 
he  introduced  the  li^ht  mina  of  7580  grains  as 
the  standard  trade  weight  of  Egypt.  This  mina, 
again,  is  exactly  IJ  times  the  Roman  pound,  oi 
lQ)ra,  of  5053  grains,  which  is  one-third  of  the  cor- 
responding heavy  mina.  The  available  evidence, 
further,  goes  to  show  that  the  shekel  of  252  grains 
was  the  unit  for  the  weighing  of  gold  adopted 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  the  gold  as  well  as 
the  trade  unit  of  Babylonia— as  has  been  assumed 
in  the  article  Monet  (see  table,  vol.  iii.  p.  419'*), 
although,  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  to  be 
related  in  the  se<ittd,  and  of  the  preference  of  the 

friestly  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
'hoenician  or  silver  standard  of  the  same  table, 
the  assumption  of  that  article  requires  to  be  some- 
what qualified.  Still,  when  we  compare  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  historian  as  to  the  amount 
of  Qeze^pah's  indemnity  imposed  by  Sennacherib, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  gola  is  concerned,  viz.  30 
talents  (2  K  18>*),  with  the  latter's  ofiBcial  Eu;count 
(see  Schrader,  KIB  iL  p.  96),  where  precisely  the 
same  amount  is  recorded,  we  are  bound  to  infer 
the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  talent 
of  gold.  Then  there  is  the  statement  of  Joeephns 
wil£  reference  to  the  weight  (30O  minas)  of  the 
beam  of  solid  gold  taken  by  Crassus  from  the 
temple  treasury :  4  M  /teS  rap'  iuur  tax^  Xlraat 
S6o  iifuav  {Ant.  XIV.  vii.  1  (Niese,  §  106]).  This 
gives  a  weight  of  2}  Roman  libras,  or  12,630  grains, 
for  the  mina  of  50  shekels,  and  252J  grains  for  the 
shekel,  or  alternatively  126^  grains  for  the  mina 
of  100  shekels  (for  this  division  see  below).  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  the  familiar  shekel  of  the 
early  Babylonian  system.  This  yields  a  Hebrew 
gold  monetary  talent  of  60  minas  or  758,000  grains 
(c.  108  lb.  avoir.).  But  another  statement  of 
Josephus  shows  that  at  least  an  article  made  of 
gold  mi^ht  have  its  weight  stated  in  other  terms ; 
for  he  gives  the  weight  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
which  was  a  talent  according  to  £z  25",  as  100 
minas  {pwat  haTir),  adding:  'E/3/kum  fUr  KoXoOn 
xiyxapts  [».«.  eft  ti  Hip  'E\k>iyiic))r  /t<Ta/3aXA6/i«'or 
yXuirrar  armalyti  TiXarrar  {Ant.  IIL  vi.  7  [$  144]). 
The  mina  of  this  passage  u  clearly  distinct  from 
the  mina  of  the  passage  just  cited,  viz.  of 
758j000  grains,  or  7680,  which  is  the  light  Baby- 
lonian trade  mina  of  60  shekels  of  126^  grains,  a» 
shown  in  the  table,  §  ii.  above.  This  explana- 
tion, suggested  for  the  first  time,  has  the  merit  of 
preserving  the  consistency  of  Josephus  as  regards 
the  weight  of  the  Hebrew  gold  talent.  On  the 
other  hiuid,  inasmuch  as  the  weights  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Priests'  Code  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  on  the  standard  of  the  so-called  '  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary'  (see  next  §,  and  Money,  vol.  iiL  p. 
422),  or  Phcenician  shekel  of  224}  grains,  3000  of 
which  yield  a  talent  of  673,500  grains,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  passage  adopted  in  the  previous  article 
{I.e.),  that  the  100  minas  are  Attic  minas  of  6736 
grains,  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  Jewish  historian's  consistency,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Roman-Attic  mina  in  hia 
day  weighed  considerably  less  (see  §  v.  below). 
These  considerations,  at  least,  show  the  difiSculty 
of  arriving  at  definite  results  in  the  absence  of 
monumental  data. 

The  persistence,  side  by  side,  of  the  two  stand- 
ards, the  heavy  and  the  light,  explains  how  the 
heavy  mina  might  by  one  writer  be  taken  as  con- 
taining 60  heavy  shekels,  by  another  as  containing 
100  light  sliekels.  Thus  it  is  that  the  weight  of 
Solomon's  smaller  shields  is  given  in  1  K  10*^  as 
three  (heavy)  minas,*  but  in  the  paralld  passage 


■  The  mfaia  (if))  Is  hen  Hist  met  with  in  OT. 
only  Ear  £»,  Neh  Tnc  (In  all  three  paaaagea  rendered  'pound 
in  EV),  Elk        where  it  la  tnuulUterated  'mansh,'  and  Da 
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(2  Ch  9")  as  300  (light)  shekels,  assamine,  that  is, 
that  the  text  of  both  passages  is  intact,  u  the  ex- 
planation given  elsewhere  (Money,  toL  iiL  p.  421'*) 
of  the  new  denomination,  darkemdn,  found  only 
in  the  historical  work,  Chronicles- Ezra -Nehe-. 
mi^,  is  correct,  that  we  have  here  a  Hebraized 
form  of  the  Greek  ipaxju^,  we  have  further  con- 
firmation of  the  prevalence  in  the  Persian  and 
early  Greek  periods  of  the  light,  in  preference  to 
the  heavy,  snekel.  The  we^ht  of  1000  drachms 
(AV  'drams,'  RV  'darics,'  Ezr  8"),  for  example, 
la  undoubtedly  1000  of  the  light  Perso-Babyloniaii 
•hekel  on  the  royid  standard,  viz.  130  grams  (see 
above),  the  theoretical  value  of  the  Persuin  dario. 

The  same  weight  is  most  probably  intended  by 
the  unique  expression  employed  to  indicate  the 
weight  of  Absalom's  hair,  viz.  '200  shekeb  after 
the  king's  weight'  (^^  2  S  1^).  The  con- 
text of  this  verse  is  now  regarded  as  a  post-exilic 
addition  to  the  original  narrative  (Budde,  Thenius- 
LBhr,  H.  P.  Smith) ;  and,  since  the  phrase  is  paral- 
lel to  the  legends  on  the  lion  weights  of  Nineveh, 
we  may  safely  understand  the  shekel  in  question 
to  be  tne  light  Persian  unit  of  130  grains,  giving  a 
total  weight  of  26,000  grains,  or  3f  lb.  avoirdupois. 

If  the  legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  is 
possible,  had  its  home  in  Egypt,  the  '  30  minaa  of 
pitch'  in  this  curious  story  (v."  LXX)  are  the 
Ptolemaic  trade  minas,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  light  mina  of  the  earliest  Baby- 
Ionian  weights ;  and  thus  we  return  at  the  close 
of  this  section  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out. 

iii.  {b)  The  newSyrtanorSSO-grain  unit. — Refer- 
ence hiis  already  oeen  made  to  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  tribute  of  the  vassal-states  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  m.  (c.  15U0 
B.C.)  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Egyptian 
weight-system,  based  on  the  ket  with  its  decimal 
multiple,  the  debtn  or  uten,  runs  to  irregular 
numbers  and  even  fractions  of  the  ket,  whereas 
its  original  weight  must  have  been  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  shekels.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  recently  (see  Brugsch,  Z.f.  Aegypt.  Sprache, 
1880,  22  ff.,  87  ff.,  Z.f.  Ethnologie,  1889,  36  ff.; 
Lehmann,  Verhandl.  d.  berl.  Get./.  Anthropdogie, 
1889,  272  L ;  Hultsch,  Gemekte  d.  Altertumt,  25  f., 
119  r.)  to  determine  the  value  of  the  shekel  or 
shekels  by  which  this  tribute  was  weighed.  These 
attempts,  however,  can  yield  but  doubtful  resulfaa, 
owing,  for  one  thing,  to  the  considerable  range  in 
the  value  of  the  ket,  as  shown  by  actual  weights. 
Thus,  to  take  a  simple  illustration,  in  Thothmes' 
34th  year  '  the  tribute  of  the  provinces  of  the  land 
of  Retennu  [Syria] '  was  in  '  gold  55  deben  8  ket ' 
(Petrie,  Bist.  of  Egypt,  iL  118).  Now,  if  we  take 
the  ket  as  fixed  by  Lepsius,  Hultsch,  and  others  at 
140  grains,  it  will  be  found  that  658  ket  represent 
620  shekels  of  126  grains,  or  600  shekels  of  130-2 
grains,  on  the  'royal'  or  later  daric  standard, 
without  a  remainder  in  either  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  only  to  take  143 '35  grains  as  a  mean 
value  of  actual  ket  weights  to  get  558  ket=SO,000 
grains,  or  10  light  minas  of  the  common  norm,  raifted 
6  per  cent,  as  explained  above.  We  have  been  led 
to  this  result  by  fresh  evidence,  unknown  to  the 
writers  just  cited,  to  which  we  now  turn.   In  the 


on  either  side  of  which  were  engntred  a  number  «l 
early  Heb.  characters.  The  eorreet  decipherment 
and  uterpretation  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat 
heated  controversy  in  various  periodicals,  in  which 
Professors  Robertson  Smith,  Sayce,  Driver,  and 
others  took  part  (see  PEFSt,  1890,  267  ;  1891,  69  ; 
1893, 22 ;  1894, 220, 284 If. ;  1895, 187  ff.).  With  tlia 
help  of  other  inscribed  weights  still  more  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  Southern  Palestine,  one 


Q 


wmn  n 


19A 


tacaur  bcbesw  wnaar  (a)  rsoH  samabu, 

spring  of  1890  Dr.  Chaplin  purchased  at  Nablus  a 
small  shuttle-shaped  stone  weight,  here  reproduced, 

*  Literally,  'after  (the  fUixUrd  oO  the  Mnfr'i  *ton«.'  That 
the  Hebrew,  like  the  early  Babjiooian,  weight*  were  of  itone.  Is 
■hown  by  the  tact  that  \^\(  is  elsewhere  tivquently  used  in  OT 
in  the  sense  of  a  weight';  of.  Lr  19*.  Dt  ZfU,  Pr  16U  et«. 


.half-  ^incl^  J 


vnaBiB  D  in  ■, 

noM  iuuTusMi  rALsmn. 


of  the  two  doubtful  words  on  the  Chaplin  weight 
is  now  made  out  with  tolerable  oertainty  to 
be  a  Heb.  word  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Arabic  nusf,  meaning  'half,'  first  suffltested  by 
Professor  Enting  in  1890  (in  KSnig's  EUtUU.  m 
d.  A  T,  425).  The  second  doubtful  word  (tt),  on 
which  the  controversy  mainly  turned,  is  apparently 
an  abbreviation  of  the  familiar  W  (Conder,  PEFSt, 
1891,  69;  Clermont-Ganneau,  ib.  1899,  208,  and, 
more  decidedly,  BecueU  d'arcMol.  orientale,  iv. 
(1900)  24  fit,  where  a  full  discussion  of  these  early 
weights  will  be  found),  the  limited  space  available 
perhaps  causing  the  omission  of  the  p.  The  en- 
deuce  of  the  Chaplin  and  other  weights,  five  in  all, 
may  best  be  presented  in  tabular  foim  thus — 

Eablt  discbibed  Hebbew  Wbiohts. 


DescripUoa  d  Veivbt. 


Small  shattlfr^haped  weight 
o<  biomatlte  trom  Samaria, 
with  inscriptions  in  931 

shekel].  lUnstr.  PSFSt, 
18S0,  M7 ;  1S94,  287. 

A  perforated  'bead'  ot  red- 
aish-yellow  stone  from  Ana- 
thoth  inscribed  I]!!!  Actual 
weight  184  gi^ns;  before 
perforation  approximately 
Ue  grains  (ib.  1883,  SSL, 
2(7;  Ulust.  Olenuont-Oan- 
neau,  op.  «U.  2B)l 

Small  dome-shaped  weight  of 
reddish  stone  trom  Tell 
Zakariya,  inscribed  ft) 
(Bllse,  PEFSt,  I8W,  107 1.; 
Qlnst.  a.  pUte  7). 

Two  sbnilsr  weights ;  one  of 
white  lioMStone,  the  other 
of  'Ught  reddish'  stone, 
with  ttie  same  legend  as  B 
and  O.  Same  provenance 
as  O  (Bliss,  O.  188,  with 

illUBt.). 


Actual 
weight 
in  gnlns. 


Weight  ol 
resultant 
heaTy 
shekel 
in  gimina. 


IH 


vat 


IMT 


/8U-8 
tlM-S 


811 


tu 


STS 


The  last  two,  of  soft  limeston^  are  evidently 
much  worn,  aad  may  be  neglected  m  favour  of  the 
better  preserved  specimens  in  our  determination  ol 
the  nnit  here  disclosed.  Starting  from  the  mora 
extended  mscription  of  the  Chaplin  weight,  tlie 
characters  of  which  point  to  an  8th  cent,  date,  w< 
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note,  first  of  all,  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Babylonian 
doable  standard.  This  alone  explains  how  this 
tiny  weight  can  be  at  once  the  fourth  of  a  whole 
shekel  and  the  same  fraction  of  a  half -shekel, 
assumiog  that  this  is  the  tme  sense  of  neeepA 
(see  Clermont-Ganneaa,  op.  cit.  80  f.).  Farther, 
although  of  hard  hematite,  the  condition  of  the 
inscription  shows  that  it  has  lost  a  trifle  of  its 
original  value,  which  mast  have  been  not  less  than 
40  grains.  As  it  represents  a  quarter  (cf.  the 
^Rl^  nii  or  qoarter-sbelcel  of  Saul's  servant,  1  S  0*), 
this  gives  160  erains  for  the  light  shekel,  the  half 
or  n«fepA  of  the  corresponding  heavy  shekel  of 
320  grains — a  result  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
original  values  of  weights  B  and  C.  The  great 
importance  of  these  new  discoveries  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  here  a  shekel  hitherto  unknown 
in  Palestine.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known to  metrolMrists  nntil  discovered  in  nomer- 
ous  examples  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  Nankratis  and 
neighbourhood  (Petrie,  NaukrcUis,  pt.  L  78,  85  f.; 
Tanis,  pt.  iL  84,  91  f. ;  cf.  his  art.  '  WeiehU  and 
Measures '  in  Encye.  Brit.*  xxiv.  487  £).  The 
standard  of  these  weights  is  named  the  *  80-^tiin 
standard'  by  Petrie,  who  regards  it  as  derived 
from  '  the  Assyrian  fi  or  10  shekel  weight,  binarily 
divided  and  used  aa  an  independent  unit,'  since 
1^  grains  X  10->-4  gives  320  ^rams.  While  differing 
with  reluctance  from  so  distinguished  a  metxolo- 
gist,  the  writer  still  adheres  to  the  condnsion  he 
bad  come  to  before  havingan  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  Naukratis  and  Tanis  volumes,  viz.  that 
the  new  Palestinian  weights  are  derived  directly 
from  the  Babylonian  mina  of  16,000-8000  grains, 
the  origin  of  which  has  already  been  fally  ex- 
plained. The  shekels  of  these  minas,  of  course, 
Tield  286-133  grains,  on  the  sexagesimal  system  ; 
out  in  the  West  this  system  never  supplanted 
what  must  be  regarded  as  the  earlier  decimal 
system.  Hitherto  it  has  been  usual,  it  is  true,  to 
•ssame  that  the  Hebrews  in  early  times  adopted 
the  sexagesimal  system  in  its  entirety — the  ttJent 
containing  60  minas  of  60  shekels  eacn  (so  even  by 
our  most  recent  authority  on  Hebrew  arch«eoloey, 
Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  208);  but  proof  of  this 
view  is  entirely  wanting.  For  the  attempt  to 
obtain  it  from  tne  corrupt  MT  and  the  £V  render- 
ing of  Ezk  45"  '  twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty 
shekels,  fifteen  shekels  [=60  shekels]  shall  be  your 
maneh,'  is  grammatically  and  otherwise  inadmis- 
sible. The  only  possible  remedy  for  this  passage 
is,  with  all  recent  critics,  to  accept  the  reading 
of  the  codex  A  of  the  LXX,  and  render:  'five 
(shekels)  shall  be  five,  and  ten  shek^s  ten,  and 
fifty  shekels  shall  be  your  mina';  t.e.  the  weights 
in  everyday  use,  like  the  measures  referred  to  in 
the  verses  precedmg  and  following,  shall  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  standard  value. 

In  the  West,  then,  we  hold  that  from  the  first 
a  compromise  wajs  effected  between  the  decimal 
and  sexagesimal  systems,  and  that,  while  the  less 
freqnently  used  talent  of  60  minas  was  retained, 
the  '  raised '  minas  of  16,000  and  8000  grains  were 
divided  by  60  to  yield  shekels  of  320  ana  160 grains. 
The  fact  to  which  Petrie  calls  attention  (Nau- 
kratit,  L  85f.),  that  the  Egyptian  weights  of  this 
standard  are  of  large  size,  averaging  2000  grains, 
—  Petrie's  weights,  Noe.  483,  486,  1282,  1286, 
the  largest  found,  are  aU  e.  8000  grains, — seems  to 
tell  in  favour  of  the  derivation  here  proposed 
and  against  the  derivation  from  a  smaller  unit. 
Petrie,  however,  is  of  the  opinion,  to  which  we 
were  led  independently  after  repeated  attempts  to 
find  the  shekel  of  the  Syrian  tribute  lists,  that  the 
shekel  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  this  new  80- 
grain  unit,  which  he  therefore  proposes  '  to  call  in 
future  the  Hittite  standard '  {Tanis,  ii.  92).  On 
the  whole,  however,  a  safer  nomenclature  would  be 


the  Syrian  standard ;  and  certainly  the  unit  mast  be 
raisea,  in  deference  to  the  unequivocal  testimony 
of  the  Chaplin  weight,  to  160  or  320  grains.  The 
result,  then,  of  the  recent  discoveries  is  to  show 
that  from  the  16th  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  a  light 
shekel  was  in  use  in  Syria  and  Egypt  of  the  value 
of  160  grains,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  half 
of  a  corresponding  heavy  sliekel  of  320  grains, 
each  being  ^  of  minas  of  8000  grains  (If  lb.  avoir.) 
and  16,000  grains  (2^  lb. )  respectively.  Further,  thiv 
mina  of  the  320-gram  or  Syrian  standard  continued 
in  use  in  Syria  down  to  the  Christian  era :  witness 
the  inscriMd  weights  from  Antioch  and  neigh- 
bourhood, described  by  Brandis  {D<u  Mutiz-,  Maas- 
und  Gemichtsmstem  Vorderasieru,  166  ff.),  one  of 
which  bears  tne  interesting  legend  BA2IAE02 
ANTIOXOT  eBOr  Eni*ANOr  MNA,  and  weighs 
7960  grains.  The  smallness  of  the  Palestine 
weights  points,  like  the  tribute  lists,  to  the  use 
of  this  unit  for  weighing  the  predons  metals ; 
whUe  the  large  size  of  the  Nankratis  weights  shows 
that  in  Egypt  it  was  rather  used  '  for  domestic  and 
common  purposes'  (Petrie).  So  far,  then,  as  our 
present  evidence  goes,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
ancient  unit  was  in  use  for  all  transactions  along- 
side of  the  PhiBuician  unit,  next  to  be  discussed, 
until  displaced  by  the  latter  after  the  Exile, 
largely,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  (k>de,  both  these  authori- 
ties contemplating  the  latter  as  the  only  oificial 
unit.  It  is  worth  noting,  finally,  as  a  notable 
example  of  the  trustworthiness  of  tradition,  that 
Maimonides  in  Us  O'^p^  mi^n,  a  commentuy  on 
the  Mishns  treatise  Shelfcdim,  records  that  the 
early  Heb.  shekd  weighed  320  grains  of  barley 
(i.e.  Troy  grains),  and  was  supplanted  in  the  time 
of  the  second  temple  by  the  fda'  (y^;),  the  Heb. 
equivalent  of  the  tetradrachm  or  heavy  Phoen. 
shekel  (see  Surenhnsius'  summary  in  his  preface  to 
the  treatise  in  question,  Mishna,  ii.  177). 

iv.  (c)  The  Phcenician  or  eS4-^rain  unit. — Pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  the  weights  described  in 
the  foregoing  section,  the  only  Heb.  unit  monu- 
mentally attested  was  the  shekel  of  the  coins  of  the 
revolts,  generally  but  wrongly  kno^m  as  the  Mac- 
cabeean  shekel.  The  usual  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  widely-spread  unit  (the  theoretical 
value  of  which  may  m  put  at  224^  grains,  with  effec- 
tive weight  averaging^  218-220  grains)  as  a  silver 
unit  from  the  Babylonian  gold  shekel  of  252  grains, 
on  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sflver  as  13^  :  1,  has  been 
given  under  MONEY  (iiL  419*).  Hultsch,  on  the 
other  hand  (GexaichU  d.  Alteriums,  7,  elpasrim), 
finds  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  shekel  of  224  grains 
being  t^r  of  a  mina  of  &)  shekels,  each  of  the  value 
f  ket  (140  grains  x  (  x  60■^50  =  224).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  Phoenician  224-grun  shekel  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  Syrian  160-grain  shekel 
described  in  the  previous  section.  We  have  only 
to  assume  that  in  the  West  gold  stood  to  silver 
in  the  more  convenient  ratio  of  14 : 1 ;  the  gold 
shekel  of  160  grains  would  then  be  worth  ten 
silver  shekels  of  224  grains  each,  since  160  x  14 
=224x10.  This  is  at  least  preferable  to  Ridge- 
way's  theory  based  on  an  assumed  ratio  between 
the  metals  of  17  : 1  {Origin  of  Currency,  287). 

In  any  case  we  have  to  deal  with  an  exceed- 
ingly ancient  unit,  for  an  Egyptian  weight  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Ampi,  a  priest  of  the 
10th  dynasty  (c.  2300  ac),  and  marked  aa  10  units, 
weighs  2188  grains  (Griffith,  PSBA  xiv.  445), 
Yielding  a  unit  of  218*8  grains,  which  can  scarcely 
De  other  than  the  Phoen.  shekel  of  218-224  grains. 
Its  prevalence  in  Palestine  from  the  earliest  histori- 
cal period  need  not  be  doubted,  as  it  may  be  ci>n- 
fidently  assumed  to  have  been  the  silver,  if  not, 
also,  the  trade  shekel  of  the  Phoenician  tradeis  in 
Canaan,  whose  name  Canaanite  ('u^)  came  latterly 
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to  Bignify  '  merchant'  in  general  (Zee  11'- "  [LXX], 
Pr  SI**  etc).  It  mast  therefore  have  existed  side 
by  side  with  the  320  (160)-grain  shekel  above  de- 
scribed. Like  the  other  units  of  Western  Asia,  tlie 
Phoen.  unit  had  its  heavy  and  licht  shekels  of  224^ 
and  112^  grains  respectively,  tiftyof  Uie  former 
or  100  of  the  latter  went  to  the  neavy  mina  of 
11,225  grains (c.  If  lb.  avoir.),  and  60  minas,  as  else- 
where, to  the  talent  (see  table,  vol.  iii.  p.  419*").  It 
is  manifestly  the  shekel  mtended  by  Ezekiel  (45'*), 
who  first  mentions  the  subdivision  into  20  geraht 
—a  term  apparently  adopted  from  the  Babylonian, 
mru  being  the  name  of  a  small  silver  coin(?)  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  and  identifled  by  the 
Alexandrian  translators  with  the  Greek  iBoKAt 
(see,  further.  Money,  vol.  iiL  p.  422).  The  Priests' 
Code  likewise  seems  to  contemplato  its  adoption 
for  every  transaction  with  the  balance,  certainly 
for  silver  and  gold  (Ex  38»"-)i  spices  (30^),  and 
copper  (of.  38»  with  Lv  27").  This  is  contirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Misbna  to  the  weights  of 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era  (see  next  §). 
That  the  heavy  shekel  of  220-224  grains,  and  no 
other,  can  be  the  'shekel  of  the  sanctuary,'  or 
'  sacred  shekel,'  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  else- 
where (/.e.).  The  '  20  shekels  of  bread '  of  Ezk 
are  doubtless  of  this  standard,  probably  also  the 
talents  of  iron  of  1  Ch  29'' ;  whUe  for  the  brass  and 
iron  of  Goliath's  armour  (1  8  17'-')  we  have  the 
choice  of  the  Phcen.  and  of  the  new  Syrian  shekel. 

V.  (rf)  The  syncretic  weight-system  of  the  Mishna. 
— It  has  been  sufficiently  explained  elsewhere 
(Money,  iii.  428  ff.)  how,  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  the  East,  the  drachm  of  the  Greek 
monetary  system  became  interchangeable  with 
the  Roman  denarius,  reduced  in  weight,  first 
to  60,  and  then  by  Nero  to  524  grains,  when  it 
difl'ered  but  little  from  the  quarter-^heke]  of  64^ 
grains,  effective  weight.  Now,  since  the  denarius 
was  a  fixed  fractional  part  of  the  Roman  pound, 
being  ^  of  the  libra  and  therefore  i  of  the  uncia, 
the  denarius-drachm  was  found  to  be  not  only 
useful  as  money,  but  exceedingly  convenient  as  a 
weight.  Thus  it  came  to  form  the  unit  of  the 
latest  Jewish  weiplit-system  as  reflected  in  the 
Mishna.  Its  divisions  and  multiples  are  a  tribute 
to  the  adaptive  genius  of  the  Jewish  people,  com- 
binin(j,  as  they  do,  elements  from  the  systems  of 
Phcenicia,  Greece,  and  Borne,  which  all  nad  their 
meeting-ground  in  the  Palestine  of  the  first  century. 
The  denarius-draohm  itself  was  named  the  ziiz 
(ni),  and  retained  the  division  into  six  obols  (nj^). 
Two  denarii  made  a  (light)  shekel,  four  a  tetra- 
drachm  (v^9),  the  ancient  Heb.  (heavy)  shekel,  of 
which  25,  or  100  stiz,  went  to  the  mina.  For  the 
last  the  old  Heb.  term  nff  was  retained,  e.g.  a 
mina  of  flesh  {Sanhed.  viii.  2),  of  figs  (Peak  viii.  5), 
of  wool  {KhMin  xL  2).  In  the  two  passages  last 
cited,  and  elsewhere,  we  meet  with  the  pirii^  (o-j;) 
or  half-raina.  This  term  most  scholars  now  agree 
in  finding — as  first  suggested  by  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau — in  the  Peres  and  U-Pharsin  of  Dn 
5S8.  ti,g  tnysterious  writing  on  the  wall  signify- 
ing, notasinllVm  'numbered,  numbered,  weighed, 
and  divisions,'  but '  a  mina,  a  mina,  a  shekel,  and 
half-minas.'  The  system  above  sketched  may  be 
presented  thus,  omitting  the  lowest  denomination — 

Thi  Latw  Jewish  WusBT^TSimiL 

m  Denariaa-diaolUB      1  Sl\  gn, 

Sj;;'  Shekel*                II  108  „ 

Tetradmchm           «      1      1  210  „ 

n)9  Mina                   100     SO     26    1  62601  „ 
Tklent                6000  8000  1600  60  1  816,000'  „ 
Notes.— 1  <.«.  12  OS.  SToir.  •  {.a.  46  lb. 

*  The  old  term  '  shekel'  wu  henceforth  confined  to  the  true 
hsl(-ihekel,  formerly  112  gnini ;  of.  the  name  <^  the  treatise 


The  importance  of  this  late  Jewish  system  in 
our  previous  investigations  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
supplies  the  evidence,  for  which  one  looks  in  vain 
in  the  older  Heb.  literature,  that  the  Phoen.  weight- 
system  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  that 
on  which  Jewbh  trade  was  conducted  not  only  in 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era,  but  for  several 
centuries  before.  It  was  natural  that  the  mina  c4 
this  svstem  should  be  identified  with  the  libra  0/ 
pound  of  the  Roman  weight-system.  The  latter 
occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  Jn  la"  19»»  (EV  '  pound, 
X/rpa,  whence  the  K-p"?  of  the  Mishna,  also  occusion- 
ally  •i'^tay*  "Jv).  The  talent  (Rev  Iff",  cf.  Josephus, 
BJ  V.  vL  3  [§  270]  ToXojT^oiOi  x^poi)  of  315.000 

grains  when  doubled,  i.e.  when  taken  not  as  3000 
ght  but  as  3000  heavy  shekels  or  tetradrachms, 
was  taritfed  on  the  Roman  system  as  125  libras, 
as  is  testified  by  a  weight  with  the  inscription 
PONDO  CXXV  TALENTVM  SICLORVM  ni  (3000  shekels, 
the  H-for  1000  being  omitted),  and  confirmed  by 
Epiphanius.  A  lame  stone  weight  found  at  Jeru- 
salem in  1891  (PEFUl,  1892,  289  f.),  said  to  weigh 
41,900  grammes  (c.  646,000  grains),  is  evidently  a 
heavy  talent  on  this  system. 

To  sum  up  the  resmt  of  the  foregoing  sections, 
evidence  has  been  adduced  for  the  existence,  side 
by  side,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Heb.  history  of 
three  distinct  units  of  weight — the  Babylonian  252- 
grain  unit,  the  new  Syrian  320-giain  unit,  and, 
the  best  attested  of  all,  the  Phoenician  224-grain 
unit,  each  with  its  corresponding  light  unit  of 
126,  160,  and  112  grains  respective^.  The  second 
probably  did  not  survive  the  Exile;  while  the  last, 
m  the  end,  gained  the  day  over  both  its  00m- 
petitors. 

Hebrew  Measures  of  Length.— vL  Approxi- 
mate value  of  the  Hebrew  adiit. — The  most  wide- 
spread of  all  metrical  denominations  are  those 
measures  of  length  which  have  been  derived  from 
certain  parte  of  the  human  body — the  fingerbreadth 
or  digit,  the  handbreadth  or  palm,  the  cubit 
{KipiTof,  cuiitum,  the  elbow),  or  the  length  of  the 
forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  equally  convenient  '  foot,'  however, 
is  foreign  to  the  Heb.  system.  By  the  Gr.  met- 
rologists  of  the  empire  tne  digit  was  regarded  as 
the  unit :  i  SiicrvXot  rpurSt  iirra  bantf  icai  i\  /urdt 
^1  rS>*  ipiBiiMt,  so  writes  Julian  of  Ascalon  (ap. 
Hultsuh,  MUnA.  Script.  Beliquia,  L  200),  who 
proceeds  to  give  the  usual  denominations  of  the 
system  in  use  in  his  time  in  Palestine,  disclosing 
the  well-nigh  universal  division  of  the  cubit  into 
6  palms,  each  of  4  digits  (for  exceptions  to  this 
division  see  below).  The  comparative  frequency 
of  the  references  to  the  cubit  in  the  OT,  however, 
warrant  us  in  regarding  it  as  the  unit  of  the  Heb. 
system.  Before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  it  may  be  noted  at  this 
stage  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  measurements 
employed  both  the  measuring-rod  (rrapci  njij  Ezk  40* 
ete.,  LXX  and  NT  K6Xaiu,t,  Rev  11'  21'«  )  and  the 
measuring-line  (.Tjifci  ^  Jer  31"  ;  also  wn  1  K  7", 
Jer  52"'  [AV  wrongly  '  fillet ']).  The  latter  was 
probably  used  for  tne  larger  measurements,  one 
such  being  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  aa  of  50  cubits 
in  length  (£ruiin  t.  4). 

The  evidence  of  the  OT  goes  to  show  that  the 
Hebrews,  before  and  after  the  Exile,  were  familiar 
with  two  cubits  of  diflerent  lengths.  First  of  all, 
we  find  the  bed  or  sarcophagus  of  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan,  measured  according  to  'the  cubit  of  a 
man '  (if<i<  niH>f  Dt  3",  cf.  Rev  21'^ ;  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  then  customary,  everydi^  cubit 
(cf .  the  similar  expressions  in  the  original  of  2  S  7", 

ShelfaZim,  dealing  with  the  pajrment  of  the  temple  tax  of  halt  a 
shekeL  In  Oaiilee,  however,  the  term  jr^p  was  applied  to  the 
latter,  hence  In  the  Uishna  the  Oalilaan  teU  Is  always  tc 
be  equal  to  |  the  feto'  of  Jndaa. 
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Is8',  Rev  13"  eta).  When  we  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  early  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  are 
almost  certainly  later  than  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah,  and  therefore  trithin  the  period  embraced 
hy  the  lifetime  of  Ezekiel,  we  are  led  to  identify 
the  '  cubit  of  a  man '  of  the  passage  cited  with  the 
cubit  in  everyday  use  among  Ezekiel's  contem- 
poraries.  This  prophet,  in  a  i>a8sage  of  the  first 
unportance  for  oar  investigation,  informs  us  that 
the  measurements  of  the  temple  of  his  vision  are 
not  on  the  standard  of  the  then  generally  used 
cubit,  but  after  a  cubit  longer  than  the  latter  by  a 
handbreadth  (Ezk  40>,  cf.  43").*  Now,  since  the 
proportions  and  arrangements  of  Ezekiel's  temple 
are  la  all  essential  particolars  identical  with  those 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  prophet's  aim  in  the 
use  of  tills  longer  cubit  can  hardly  be  other  than 
to  ensure  that  his  temple  shall  be  a  replica  of  the 
older  Solomonic  temple.  That  this,  rather  than 
the  possible  alternative  that  Ezekiel  is  here  intro- 
ducing a  new  cubit  on  the  Babylonian  standard 
(so  Haupt  in  SBOT,  'Ezekiel.'  179 f.),  is  the 
correct  inference  from  the  passage  before  us,  is 
ooafirmed  by  the  remark  of  the  Chronicler  that 
the  dimensions  of  Solomon's  temple  were  deter- 
mined by  cubits  '  after  the  former  measure '  (2  Ch 
3*).  Ezekiel  and  the  Chronicler,  then,  are  our 
authorities  for  the  conclusion  that  the  cubit  in 
ordinary  use,  both  before  and  after  the  Exile,  was 
shorter  by  a  handbreadth  than  the  cubit  employed, 
for  bniliung  purposes  at  least,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  In  view,  further,  of  the  all  but  un- 
varying tradition,  confirmed  by  the  practice  else- 
where, as  shown  above,  that  the  ordinary  cubit 
contained  six  palms  or  handbreadths,  we  are  left 
to  infer  that  the  Solomonic  building  enbit  «om  a 
eubit  of  teven  handbreadtht. 

When  we  look  for  further  light  on  this  point  to 
tiie  ancient  home  of  all  scientific  metrology,  the 
result  is  disappointing.  Aa  early  as  B.C.  SSSO,  the 
era  of  Gudea,  the  Baoylonians  bad  discarded  the 
more  primitive  or  natnm  system  of  lineal  measures 
for  a  rigidly  scientific  system,  constructed,  like  the 
rest  of  their  metrology,  on  a  sexagesimal  basis. 
On  this  system  fresEi  light  has  recenUy  been 
thrown  by  the  recovery  of  two  early  sndes  of 
linear  measurement,  en^aved  upon  statues  of 
Gudea,  from  Telloh  in  Southern  Babylonia  (see 
details  by  C.  F.  Lehmann  in  Verhandl.  d.  berliner 
Gesell.f.  Anthropologie,  1889,  288  ff. ;  1896,  453  ff.; 
Das  Mtbabyl.  Maas-  und  Geunchissystem,  52  if. 
A  short  summary  with  illustration  is  given  by 
Haupt  in  Toy's  'Ezekiel'  [SBOT  179 f.];  cf.  art. 
Babylonia,  vol.  i.  p.  218<>).  The  more  perfect  of 
the  two  scales  is  divided  by  transverse  lines  into  six- 
teen subdivisions,  each  a  trifle  over  §  in.  in  length, 
fifteen  of  which  are  considered  to  represent  a 
quarter  of  the  double  cubit,  which,  as  we  know 
irom  the  tablet  of  Senkereh  {WAI  iv.*  37),  con- 
stituted the  unit  of  the  linear  system.  This 
double  cubit,  then,  contained  60  of  the  ubSnw  or 
fingerbreadths  of  Gndea's  scale,  or  about  39^  in., 
which  gives  a  single  cubit  of  30  digits,  or  19g  in. 
Five  digits  on  this  system  are  suppos^  to  have 
gone  to  the  handbreadth,  of  which  6  formed  the 
cubit.  In  addition  to  this  cubit  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  so-called  royal  cubit  of  33  digits 
(Herod,  i.  178),  or  21|  in.  In  all  periods  of 
Babylonian  history  the  size  of  the  square  bricks 
for  building  purposes  remained  constant  at  13 
in.,  which  is  |  of  Gndea's  cubit  or  i  of  the  royal 
cubit,  and  is  termed  by  Continental  metrologists 
the  Babylonian  foot.t    The  primitive  Hebrew 

*  Thii  longer  ciiblt,  howaver,  is  not,  u  our  EV  would  letd  on* 
to  tuppoM,  called  by  tbe  prophet » *  great  cubit '  (ne  41<  BVm), 
But  the  onginal  is  hen  oooleaaedly  unintelligible. 

t  The  whole  synem  of  Babylonian  weigbta  and  meaauna  la 
baaed,  according  to  Lehmann,  who  haa  made  thia  aubjeot 
•pecially  hia  own,  on  tbe  douUa  ooUt  (Sei  in.)  o<  Ondaa'a  aoale. 


measures  appear  to  have  remained  nninflueioed 
by  this  more  artificial  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  other 
centre  of  early  civilization  in  the  East,  we  find  in 
Egypt  a  system  presenting  an  exact  correspond* 
ence  with  what  we  have  so  far  learned  of  the 
chief  Hebrew  measure  of  lengUi  (see  esp.  F.  L. 
Griffith,  'Notes  on  Egyptian  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures' in  PSBA  xiv.  [1892]  p.  403  ff.).  Here  two 
cubits  were  in  use  from  the  earliest  times — tiie 
'short'  cubit  of  6  and  the  'royal'  cubit  of  7 
handbreadths.  Happily,  the  survival  of  actual 
cubit-rods  and  the  measurements  of  the  pyramids 
Slid  other  ancient  monuments  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  length  of  the  royal  cubit 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  ordinary  purposes 
as  20-63  in.  (Petrie,  Eneye.  Brit.*  xxiv.  483* ;  cf. 
Watson,  PEFSt,  1897,  203;  Griffith,  I.e.).  The 
short  cubit,  as  f  of  the  other,  contained  17*68 
in.,  6  palms  of  2-96  in.,  or  24  digits  or  finger- 
breadths  of  -74  in.  We  hare  here,  then,  tiie 
same  ratio  between  tbe  cubits,  and  the  same 
subdivisions  as  we  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  cubits — facts  which  render  it  impossible 
to  avoid  bringing  the  two  systems,  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  into  more  intimate  connexion.  It  would 
be  rash  at  this  stage,  however,  to  propose  their 
original  identity  until  we  have  had  some  evidence 
as  to  the  probable  length  of  the  early  Hebrew 
cubit. 

Innumerable  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  centuries  to  determine  the 
absolute  length  or  lengtlis  of  tbe  OT  cubit.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  livine  metrologists  is  re- 
duced to  finding  'the  sole  reliable  determination 
of  the  Hebrew  measures  of  length'  in  a  metro- 
logical  table  which  in  its  present  form  is  scarcely 
older  than  the  14th  cent,  of  our  era  I  From  this 
document,  with  doubtful  cogency,  he  argues  foi 
the  identity  of  the  ordinary  Heb.  cubit  with  the 
royal  Egyp.  cubit  (Hultscb,  Metrol."  437 ff.).  In 
our  own  country  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy 
values  proposed  in  recent  years  are  as  follows : — 


Conder  (Handbook  of  the  BiMe,\ 
and  elsewhere)     .      .  ./ 
Beswick  (PEFSt,  1879,  182 ff.)  . 
Watson  (     „      1897,  203  ff.). 
Warren  {     „      1899,  229 ff.)  . 
Petrie  (       „  1892,31) 
Petrie  (Encye.  Brit.*  xxiv.  484) 


16  inches. 

17-72  „ 
17-70  „ 
17-75  „ 
22-6  „ 
25-2  .. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  estimates  adopted 
in  Smith's  DB,  from  Thenius,  of  19*5  in.  From 
these  widely-varying  results  it  will  be  clear  to 
every  reader  that  reliable  data  for  the  exact  evalua- 
tion of  the  Sebrew  eubit  do  not  exist.  The  following 
is  merely  a  fresh  attempt  to  reach  an  approximate 
value. 

_  (a)  The  evidence  of  the  Siloam  inscription. — In 
lines  4  and  6  of  this  famous  inscription  may  be 
read :  '  and  the  waters  flowed  from  the  outlet  [of 
the  spring]  to  the  Pool  [of  Siloam]  one  thousand 
and  two  hundred  cubits.  Now  the  total  distance 
from  the  spring  to  the  pool,  according  to  Conder's 
careful  measurements  (PEFSt,  1882,  122),  is  1758 
ft.,  which  yields  a  cubit  of  17-58  in.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  number  1200,  like  tiie  other  speci- 
fication of  100  cubits  as  the  lieight  of  the  rock 
above  the  tunnel,  is  evidently  a  round  number,  so 
that  the  value  of  the  cubit  aa  e.  17*0  in.  here 

which  ha  holds  to  be  Identical  with  the  length  of  the  aecond* 
pendulum  in  the  Utitude  of  the  astronomer  priesta  of  Baby- 
lonia t  The  unit  of  volume  was  a  cubic  veaael,  toe  aide  of  which 
waa  a  handbreadth,  or  iV  of  the  double  cubit  (&  S-9  iu.);  the 
weight  of  water  it  contained  conatituted  the  unit  of  weight, 
viz.  the  heavy  mlna  of  15,100  graina  (aee  |  U.  aborel  For  a 
thoroughgoing  criticlam  of  Lehmann'a  views,  and  of  the  earllef 
reaaarohea  of  Oppert  in  thia  Held,  aee  Johna,  Amrian  Ltiii 
and  DeaummU (ISOIX  oh.  iU.  'Metrology.' ppw  VU-Ot. 
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discloeed  is  only  approximate.  The  measnred 
length,  1768  ft.,  yields  1103  short  Egyp.  cubits  of 
n-6S  in.  and  1206  of  the  6r.  cuKt  of  17i  in. 
Both  the  cubits  proposed  by  Flinders  Petrie  are 
evidently  out  of  tne  question  (see,  further,  below). 

(b)  Tnt  evidence  of  Joaephut. — All  attempts  to 
solve  our  problem  from  a  comparison  of  the  measure- 
ments of  'Jie  temple  area  as  given  by  Josephns 
and  in  the  Mishna  treatise  Middoth  ('measure- 
ments') with  those  of  the  Qaram  of  to-day,  are 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  data 
of  the  two  authorities  named  are  frequently  in 
conflict, — and,  at  the  best,  have  no  claim  to  be 
more  than  roughly  estimated,  and,  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Mishna,  traoitional  figures, — and  that  the 
Qaram  area  has  undergone  many  changes  since 
the  Ist  cent,  of  our  era.  But  there  is  an  argn- 
ment  from  Josephus  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
pressed,  viz.  the  argumentum  »  Mentio,  It  is 
generally  admitted  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  Eneye.  Brit* 
zxiii.  166)  that  Josephus  makes  use  of  the  Roman- 
Attio  cubit  (rrixin)  throughout  his  historical  writ- 
ings. Thus  the  side  of  the  square,  within  which 
stood  the  temple  of  Herod,  is  given  now  as  a 
stadium,  or  600  Gr.  ft.  (Ant.  XT.  zL  3  [§  400,  cf. 
415]),  now  as  400  cubits  (ib.  XX.  ix.  7  [§  221]),  which 
assumes  the  ratio  (3 : 2)  between  the  cubit  and  the 
foot  adopted  by  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity. 
Now  Josephus,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent 
section,  frequently  gives  equations  of  the  Jewish 
measures  oi  capacity  with  those  of  his  Grseco- 
Roman  readers,  and  less  frequently  compares  the 
respective  weights  and  coins;  but  nowhere,  ap- 
rorently,  does  he  give  a  tingle  indication  of  the 
Ueb.  cubit  differing  materially  from  the  Roman- 
Attic  eubit  of  the  lit  cent.  Hence,  in  inving  the 
dimensions  of  objects  described  in  the  OT,— such 
as  Solomon's  temple,  the  tabernacle,  etc  .—Josephus 
renders  the  numbers  of  the  Ueb.  cubit  by  the 
same  nomberB  of  the  Gr.  cubit.  In  one  case  at 
least  he  even  gives  the  dimensions  of  2}  by  1^  cubits 
of  the  originS  (Ex  25>*)  as  5  by  3  spans  (crrttfaM^), 
the  spithami  bising  the  half  of  tne  Gr.  cubit. 
Again,  the  distance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  from 
Jerusalem  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  (1") 
as  'a  Sabbath-day's  journey,'  which  was  a  very 
familiar  measure  of  2000  Heb.  cubits  (see  next  §). 
But  Josephus  gives  the  same  distance  as  five  stadia 
{Ant.  XX.  viii  6  [IG9]),  which  are  3000  Gr.  feet  or 
2000  Gr.  cubits.  These  data,  then,  all  go  to  show 
that,  in  Josephus'  day  at  letist,  the  Jewish  and  Ur. 
cubits  were  for  practical  purposes  identical  in 
value.  Taking  the  Koman-Attic  foot,  as  finally 
determined  by  Dorpfeld's  elaborate  researches, 
as  296  millimetres  =  11-65  in.  (art.  'Mensura'  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.*;  Nissen,  Metrologie*),  we 
obtain  17*47,  say  17i  in.,  as  a  second  approxima- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  Jewish  cubit  m  the  1st 
cent,  of  our  era. 

(c)  The  evidence  of  the  Mishna, — ^Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  from  the  oft-quoted  but  purely  academic 
discussion  regarding  the  two  cubit-rotts,  said  to 
have  been  preserved  in  chambers  over  the  Shushan 
gate  of  the  temple  (Kelim  xvii.  9,  10),  beyond 
confirmation  of  the  uniform  tradition  that  the 
'cubit  of  Moses,'  ».«.  of  the  Priests'  Code,  con- 
tained 6  palms  or  24  digits  (ib.  10).  The  true 
explanation  of  the  cubit-rods  of  24^  and  25  digits 
respectively  may  be  that  we  have  here  a  confused 
recollection  that  the  Heb.  cubit  was  originally 
lon^r  bv  a  fraction  of  an  inch  than  the  Koman- 
Attio  cubit  Rabbi  Judah's  cubit  of  6  palms  '  for 
vessels'  {I.e.)  may  be  the  gomed  or  short  cubit  of 
Ehud's  dagger  (see  next  §).  A  more  definite  datum 
for  the  approximate  value  of  the  Mishna  cubit  is 
found  in  Baba  bathra,  vi.  8,  where  the  law  pre- 
scribes the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
hukim  (o'^tn)  or  locul*  in  the  case  of  a  Jew  taking 


a  eontraot  for  the  construction  of  a  rock-cut 
tomb,  viz.  height  7  palms,  width  6  palma,  Unglh  4 
eubite.  The  last  of^  these  dimenuons  lecalla  the 
dpyvid  (from  iptyu,  'to  streteh'),  or  the  4-cubit 
fathom  of  the  Greeks,  it  having  been  early  ob- 
served that  the  'streteh'  of  a  well-proportioned 
man,  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  outstretehed  arms,  was 
et^ntd  to  his  height.  Since  the  Jews  were  buried 
without  coffins,  u  we  knew  their  average  heijght, 
we  should  have  a  fair  approach  to  the  length  of 
their  cubit.  They  were  certainly  not  a  tall  people, 
and  in  modem  times,  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, are  said  to  average  6  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft. 
8  in.  (Jacobs  quoted  by  Wairen,  PEFSt,  1899, 
228  f .  )*  Allowing  a  margin  for  the  bier,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  taking  6  ft.  10  in.  as  the  probable 
length  of  Uie  locuii  contemplated  by  tne  later 
Jewish  law,  which  yields  a  cubit  of  17i  in.  as 
our  third  approximation.  In  any  case,  this  pas- 
sage disposes  finally  of  Gender's  cubit  of  16  in., 
which  would  reduce  the  average  height  of  the 
Jews  to  less  than  6  ft.  4  in. ! 

The  latest  valuation  of  the  cubit  by  the  distin- 
guished metrologist  Flinders  Petrie  (PEFSt,  1892, 
^  £,  the  tomb-cutters'  cubit  at  Jerusalem)  cannot 
be  so  eacdly  dispoMcd  o&  The  dimensions  contem- 
plated in  the  Mishna  are  evidently  the  iu»«iid> 
wont  dimensions  that  would  satisfy  a  contract  in 
which  no  more  precise  specifications  were  entered, 
hence  they  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  larger 
dimensiona  being  used  on  occasion.  Now  Petne, 
on  the  strength  of  many  hundred  measurements  of 
the  dimensions  of  actual  tomba,  contends  that  the 
great  majority  disclose  a  cubit  of  22*6  in.,  which  he 
maintains  (loe.  eit. ) '  should  be  taken  as  the  standard 
in  future.'  This  is  not  the  place  either  to  exjwnnd 
or  to  critidse  the  methods  employed  by  Petne  here 
and  elsewhere  in  his  metrologicau  works,  beyond 
saying  that  a  considerable  element  of  uncertainty 
must  always  attach  to  them  where  the  results 
cannot  be  controlled  by  literary  evidence  (cf.  Ridge- 
way's  criticism  of  this  method,  of  determining  the 
value  of  ancient  standards  of  length  by  measure- 
ment alone,  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq.*  iL  166),  a 
statement  of  which  an  illustration  may  now  be 
iven.  In  the  case  of  the  tombs  in  question, 
'etrie  finds  recurring  lengths  of  about 

88-1,  113  0,  132  0,  159-7, 171-9,  and  226  in., 
all  pretty  certainly  even  numbers  of  the  same 
cubit.   And  it  is  therefore  seen  that  the  multiple* 

4,  5,  6,  7,  ^i,  and  10  cubits 
are  the  numbers  in  question,  as  we  thus  reach 

22-0,  22-6,  ZJ-O,  22-8,  22-9,  22-6  in. 
for  the  cubit,  yielding  an  average  of  22-61 + -03  in. 
(loc.  eit.  29).   Bat  suppose,  taking  the  firsrrow  of 
figures,  we  were  to  say  that  the  multiples 

5,  6i,  7i,  9,  10,  and  13  cubito 
are  the  numbers  in  question,  we  should  obtain 

17-6,  17-4,  17-6,  17-7, 17-2,  17-4  in. 
for  the  cubit  actually  a  smaUer  range  of  variation 
than  is  shown  by  Petrie's  own  results, — or  an  aver- 
age of  17^  in.,  which  is  in  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  approximations  already  obtained.  There 
is  therefore  a  clear  alternative  before  us.  Either 
we  must  bring  down  the  Siloam  inscription  to  the 
Roman  age,  as  has  indeed  been  recently  projposed, 
and  say  that  the  Jews  of  that  period  had  finally 
discarded  their  native  cubit,  of  which,  in  that  eate, 
we  remain  in  absolute  ignorance,  in  favour  of  the 
Gr»co-Roman  cubit,  or — which  is  the  preferable 
alternative— we  must  hold  to  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  both  the  historically  attested  cubits  of  7  and 
6  handbreadths,  the  latter,  originally  17}  in.  in 
length,  having  been  gradually  reduced,  until  in 

<  Warren  here  irivei  lome  interesUnff  Matietle*  •*  to  the 

height  of  the  modem  Jew ;  and,  atthoog^  not  aware  of  lha 
above  panage  of  the  Miahna,  oonduet*  the  Mme  argument  aaf 

decidea  tor  a  oubit  ol  17-76  in. 
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NT  times  it  was  etjaated  with  the  Greek  cubit  of 
ni  in.  This  Egyptian,  as  opposed  to  an  alternative 
Babylonian,  derivation  ia  further  ooniirmed  by  the 
following  considerations:  (I)  the  existence,  just 
referred  to,  at  one  period  among  the  Hebrews  of 
two  cubits  of  7  and  6  handbreadths  respecrtiyely ; 
(2)  the  subdivisions  (see  table)  are  parallel  in  both 
systems,  and  bear  no  trace  of  sexagesimal  or  Baby- 
lonian influence ;  (3)  the  smallest  unit,  the  digit, 
bears  a  cognate  designation  in  both,  'efba'  in 
Hebrew,  Coa  in  Egyptian,  while  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  unit  was  named  vbAnu  in  Babylonian, 
probably  the  Heb.  ;  (4)  the  Heb.  tereth  or  span 
finds  its  nearest  congener  in  the  Egyptian  drt 
(Ge3.-Bnhl,  Lex.  t.v. ;  cf.  simUar  afBnities  below, 
under  measures  of  capacity).  The  following  table 
shows  the  values  of  the  Heb.  cubits  and  subdivisions 
on  the  basis  of  the  Siloam  cubit  of  17'58  in.,  which 
proves  to  be  the  mean  between  the  original  Egjp. 
short  cubit  of  17*68  and  the  Gr.  cabit  of  17*47  in., 
and  is  probably  the  nearest  value  attainable  nntil 
farther  monumental  evidence  is  forthcoming : — 

Tablk  of  the  Hebrew  Measures  or  Length. 


Digit  . 

v3m  . 

Span  . 

Cubit  . 
Cubit  of 

Ezekid 
Bead  . 
Beed  of 

Bseldal 


Digit. 

Pklm. 

SpwL 

OabiL 

Taloain 

Mm. 

In. 

1 

ise 

■73 

4 

"i 

74 

2-93 

12 

t 

"i 

223 

879 

U 

6 

t 

'i 

tie 

17-S8 

28 

7 

20-61 

144 

M 

u 

• 

106-48 

US 

42 

128-06 

ConveDlent 
approxi- 
mation. 


Hi 


No  reference  lia*  yet  Iwen  made  to  the  determination  of  tlie 
value  of  tlie  cubit  from  tlie  itatement  of  tht  medisval  Rabbi* 
that  the  smallest  unit,  the  flneerbreadth,  «*•  equal  to  6 
medium'4ized  grains  of  liarley  laid  side  by  ode,  partly  because 
the  tradition  is  of  late  ori|pn,  and  partly  on  aooounc  of  the  widely 
diverging  resolta  tiiat  this  method  has  produced.  ■  Maimonides, 
writing  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  the  tint  to  give  currency 
to  this  mode.  He  assigned  7  barleycorns  to  the  digit,  or  16S  to 
the  cubit,  apparently  Identitying  it  with  the  ro^  Egyptian 
cubit  (see  Zuckermaim,  D.  jia.  Maauyttm,  20;  Boeclth, 


Metrolog.  Vntenuehungeti,  288  S.,  which  see  also  for  further 
details  of  this  method).  It  Is,  however,  a  striking  coinoidenoe, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  latest  and  most  sdentiflo  attempt 
to  determine  the  Jewish  cubit  on  the  baaia  of  the  usual  Rao- 
binio  valuation  of  144  tiarleycoms  yields  a  cubit  of  17*7  in. 
(Col.  Watson,  PEFSt,  1887.  SOI  ft.X  which  Is  |naaUcally  the 
abort  ouUt  of  Egypt. 

viL  Subdiviaiom  and  multiple*  of  the  eubit  in 
OT  and  NT. — It  now  remains  to  glance  briefly 
at  the  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  the  cubit  to 
be  found  in  the  canonical  hterature.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  stands  the  imit  or  liirpm 
aiuKfbrKm  of  the  Gr.  metrologists,  the  digit  or 
flngerbreadth  (psyy  only  Jer  52^;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
vin.  iii.  4,  M/rruXos,  and  Mishna,  foasim).  Four 
digits  natnrally  went  to  the  calm  or  handbreadth 
(no?  1  K  7"=2  Ch  4" ;  nsb  in  Ezk  40»- «  43"  and  P), 
the  raXcuon)  of  the  LXX  and  Gr.  writers  generally. 
The  cubit  and  the  palm  were  the  most  nequently 
used  denominations  in  later  times.  Bricks  for 
building  purposes,  for  example,  are  said  to  have 
been  '3  palms  square'  (e.  9  in.),  not  a  square  span 
{Erubin  l  3).t  The  span  {rrn,  inri0aM>  Ex  28i*  39', 
I  S  17'  etc.)  was  always  hau  the  cubit.  Thus  a 
comparison  of  Ezk  43"  with  v."  shows  that  the 
span  might  be  taken  as  half  the  royal  cubit  of  3i 
iwlms.  Josephns,  we  have  seen,  renders  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  ark  of  the  oovenant,  in  the  original  2^ 
by  li  by  11  cnbits  (Ex  25**),  by  twice  the  nnmber 
of  spans  {Ant.  m.  tL  fi  [135]). 

•TheninS'  oaUt  ol  10-06  in.,  adopted  in  Smith's  OS  (ait. 
•  WaighU  and  Maanras 'X  was  cMained  by  this  method, 
t  A*  Babyloolaas  ncnlaiiy  bout  wtth  a  lalok  II  iB.  sfiiam. 


In  Jg  3>*  the  short  two-edged  sword  of  Ehud  is 
said  to  have  been  a  gomed  in  length  (n^i,  EV 
'  cubit ').  This  measure,  occurring  only  in  this 
passage,  is  explained  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
as  a  snort  cubit,  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  knuckles  or  to  the  second  joint  of  the 
Angers  (see  Moore,  in  loc,  and  more  fully  JBL  xu. 
104).  It  was  thus  the  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  vvyiir 
or  Tvyiiii,  and  may  have  been  the  cubit  of  6  palms 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (see  above). 

The  cubit  itself  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section,  where  its  apparent  Egyptian 
origin  and  value  have  been  set  forth.  At  first, 
naturally,  of  the  same  value  as  the  short  cubit  of 
Egypt,  17-68  in.,  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
shrunk,  until  in  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  it  was 
practically  identical  with  the  Roman-Attic  cubit 
of  17*47  in.  By  this  latter  measure,  say  17i  in., 
we  may  safely  estimate  the  only  NT  references  to 
the  cubit  in  the  literal  sense  (Jn  21S  Rev  21").  In 
Mt  6",  Lk  12*  the  cubit  is  best  taken  metaphori- 
cally, 'whichof  you  can  add  a  "span"  to  his  age?' 
(cf-llVm). 

The  only  multiple  of  the  cubit  mentioned  in  the 
OT,  and  that  only  by  Ezekiel,  is  the  reed  (.ijp, 
janeA.  the  Bab.  fani,  Ezk  40»''-  42""-  etc.)  of  6 
cubits, — in  this  case  the  '  royal '  cubit  of  7  palms. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  common 
use.  In  the  Grseco-Roman  age  we  find  instead 
the  fathom  {ipryvti,  Ac  27^)  of  4  cubits,  approxi- 
mately 6  ft.,  and  the  favourite  Gr.  measure  of 
distance  the  stadium  (ariSion,  2  Mao  12"-,  Lk  24", 
Jn  6"  etc.).  The  latter  contained  000  Gr.  ft.  or 
400  cubits,  about  194  yds.  ;  it  was  thus  consider- 
ably less  than  the  ftarlong  (220  yds.),  by  which  it 
is  rendered  in  our  versions.  The  mile  (idUor,  Mt 
5'";  Vp,  in  Hebrew,  Ytma  vL  4,  8),  as  its  name 
reveals,  was  a  Roman  measure,  containing  1000 
double  paces  {mille  passus),  or  QOOO  Roman  ft., 
equal  to  1618  yds.  The  Romans  reckoned  their 
mile  as  roundly  equivalent  to  8  stadia.  The  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  reckoned  only  7}  stadia  or  ri$ 
to  the  mUe  ( Ydma  vi.  4),  and  so  obtained  a  con- 
venient division  of  the  parasang  of  30  stadia — 
another  example  of  the  syncretism  that  pervades 
the  later  Jewish  metrology. 

The  largest  measure  ofdistance  of  native  Jewish 
origin  was  the  Sabbath  day's  journey  (o-o^^drov 
iS6s,  Ac  1'*).  Its  origin  was  on  this  wise.  Com- 
bining the  injunction  of  Ex  16^  with  the  fact 
recorded  in  Joe  3*,  that  the  ark  preceded  the 
main  body  of  the  host  by  2000  cubits  (e.  1000 
yds.),  the  inference  was  dniwn  that  the  tents  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  this  distance 
from  the  ark ;  and,  further,  that  the  said  distance 
might  lawfully  be  traversed  on  the  Sabbath,  since 
the  injunction  of  Exodus  {I.e.)  could  not  have  been 
meant  to  exclude  the  privilege  of  worship  on  that 
day.  A  square  of  2000  cubits  in  the  side  was  also 
the  prescribed  'suburbs'  of  a  Levitical  city  (Na 
35').  The  Jews  of  later  times,  as  is  well  known, 
were  able  ingeniously  to  free  themselves  from  the 
restriction  of  a  single  2000-oubit  limit,  by  deposit- 
ing at  its  furthest  boundary,  before  the  entry  of 
the  Sabbath,  sulficient  food  for  two  meals.  This 
spot,  by  a  Ic^at  fiction,  was  considered  to  be  the 
naveller's  'plaoe'  in  the  sense  of  Ex.  IS" ;  he  was 
then  able  toproceed  with  immnnity  for  another 
distance  of  2000  cubits.  The  technical  name  for 
this  process  was  the  '  mixture  of  limits '  (rAotnfi  any), 
to  the  regulation  and  enforcement  of  which  the 
treatise  Mrubin  (mixtures^  is  devoted.  In  certain 
cases  the  leja^  distance  might  be  increased  to  28(K) 
cubits,  which  was  the  estimated  diagonal  of  a 
square  2000  cubits  in  the  side.  A  number  of 
boundaiy-stones,  two  of  which  bear  the  legend  ornn 
have  been  discovered  in  such  relative  positions 
near  Geier  (which  see)  as  to  snggest  toat  they 
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probably  served  to  mark  the  Sabbath  '  limit '  for 
(hat  city  (PEFSt,  1899,  118  ff.).  (For  details  as  to 
the  matnematical  precision  with  which  the  Sabbath 
day's  jonmey  was  calculated  for  each  town,  see 
Banetu's  edition  of  Erubin,  also  Surenhnsius' 
edition  with  plates.  An  English  translation  is 
given  in  Sola  and  Raphall's  selections). 

As  vaguer  measurements  of  length  and  distance, 
finally,  may  be  mentioned  the  pace  (2S  6")  and 
the  'little  way'  (nv  m??  Gn  35W 48',  2 K  5"),  also 
a  day's  jonmey  (Nu  11",  1  K  19*.  Jon3«,  Lk  2")  and 
three  days'  journey  (6n  30",  Nu  10"),  distances 
which  naturally  varied  according  to  circumstances 
(see  Day's  Journey,  voL  L  p.  STS**). 

viiL  Surface  mearure.  —  In  OT  the  idea  of 
'square'  is  generally  expressed  by  the  passive 
participle  sut  (a  denom.  verb  from  snv  '  four '), 
rendered  'four  square'  (Ex  S7'  88'*  etc.),  the 
dimensions,  however,  being  given  as  »  cubits 
long  and  x  cubits  broad.  In  later  Hebrew  we  find 
the  more  eompendions  expression  'as  enbits  by 
fyl)  as,'  as  in  the  Mishna  poMim.*  The  diagoniu 
of  a  square  was  estimated  oy  the  Talmudic  autho- 
rities as  {  of  its  side  (Baneth,  preface  to  Erubin, 
p.  62 ;  see  preceding  §).  The  ratio  of  the  drcnm- 
ference  (I'B?)  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  (aoS)  was 
taken  as  3  to  1  {Erub.  L  5). 

With  regard  to  the  measuring  of  land,  two 
methods  were  in  vogue  in  ancient  times  before  and 
after  the  application  of  more  scientific  methods. 
The  one  attested  by  the  consensus  of  East  and 
West  consisted  in  taking  as  the  standard  of 
measurement  the  extent  of  ground  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  given  time.  In  Syria  at 
the  present  day  uie  unit  of  land  measure  ia  the 
ftdwSm,  the  ground  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  can 
plough  in  a  day  (Post,  PEFSt,  1891,  110),  which 
IS  variously  estimated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  (see  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  22, 
and  more  fully  Bergheim,  '  Land  Tenure  in  Pales- 
tine,' PEFSt,  1894,  192  ff.).  The  corresponding 
Soman  measure  'jngerum  vocabatur  quod  nno 
ingo  boom  in  ono  die  exarari  posset'  (Pliny, 
Mist.  Nat.  xviii.  9),  and  was  legally  fixed  at  nr. 
sold  sq.  vards.  The  second  method  was  by  esti- 
mating tne  size  of  a  field  by  the  amount  of  seed 
required  to  sow  it.  Both  methods  were  known 
and  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Passing  by  1  S 
14"  as  almost  certainly  cormpt,  we  find  a  reference 
in  Isaiah  to  '  10  acres  of  vineyaxd '  (5'°,  lit.  10  yoke 
[ipy],t  *.«.  of  oxen ;  cf.  jugum  and  jugtrum),  which 
at  once  suggests  the  moidem  feduULn.  Since  the 
Egyp.  unit  of  surface  measure  was  a  square  100 
royaJ  cubits  in  the  side,  called  by  the  Greeks 
ipovpa.  (Griifith,  PSBA,  1892,  410  ff.),  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  estimate  the  Heb.  femed  as  a 
square  of  100  ordinary  cubits  in  the  side,  and  thus 
the  equivalent  of  a  measure  of  surface  presently  to 
be  conddered ;  in  other  words,  at  about  half  an 
acre.t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  priestly  legislation  intro- 
duces OS  to  a  mode  of  computmg  the  size  of  a 
field  'according  to  the  seed  thereof  (Lv  27"),  50 
shekels  being  fixed  as  commutation-money  for  a 
field  requiring  '  a  homer  of  barley  seed.'  But  there 
is  almost  certainly  an  earlier  reference  to  this 
method  of  mensuration  in  a  hithwto  misunder- 
stood passage  of  1  Kings.  The  trench  which 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  dug  round  about  his  altar 
on  Mt.  Carmel  is  described  as  vij  0:099  n<9f,  lit. 
'  like  a  house  of  two  seahs  of  seed  '(IK 


•The  HT  of  Ex  STUk  'Utty  by  tU^'  oannot  be  defended. 
The  LXZ  goes  itUl  farther  utray.  "At  ■eoond  '  fifty'  is  oor. 
rupted  from  noMS,  which  the  Samaritan  itlll  has  (lee  tite 
writer's  fortboomlny  commentary  on  SsDoduM,  in  loc), 

t  Winckler,  KAT*  (1902)  838,  finds  in  a  weight,  oonneot- 
Ing  it  with  the  Anyr.  loinddu,  to  weigh. 

i  Strictly  2390  eq.  Tudi  with  the  ouUt  ol  17-e  In.;  an  sore  Is 
ttMiq.  yards. 


What  does  this  mean  ?  The  AY  and  RV  lender- 
ing  is  impossible,  while  RVm  suggests  that  th< 
trench  had  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a  two-seah 
measure.  In  reality  the  writer  is  here  employins 
a  familiar  land  measure,  and  indicating  the  length 
— not  the  depth  and  breadth — of  the  trench  by  the 
amount  of  surface  which  it  enclosed.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  further  illustration  of  this  mode  of 
expression  in  our  older  extant  literature,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  Mishna,  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  immemorial  practice  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
shows  that  its  absence  is  accidental  (see  the  Misnna, 
pastim,  esp.  the  agricultural  treatises  and  those 
dealing  with  contracts).  Here  the  size  of  a  field 
is  uniformly  denoted  by  the  amount  of  seed  re- 
quired to  sow  it.  The  standard  of  measurement 
was  indeed  the  very  expression  under  considera- 
tion, 'the  house,'  i.e.  the  field  'of  two  seahs,' 
which  was  fixed  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  court  of 
the  tabomade,  viz.  100  enbits  by  60,  e.  1195  sq. 
yards  (under  j  acre).  The  half  of  this  surface, 
2500  sq.  cubits  (e.  \  acre),  was  the  beth-fcah  (mj 
n^O),  its  double  '  a  four-seah  field '  or  square  of  100 
cuoits  in  the  side.  A  field  of  this  size  is  in  one 
place  (Ohaloth  xviL  1)  identified  with  the  obscure 
ngii)  *  of  I  S  14'*,  which  would  thus  be  a  later 
equivalent  of  the  femed  considered  above. 

The  whole  series  of  dry  measures,  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections,  were  used  by  the 
Jews  of  NT  times  in  this  way,  from  the  frequently 
mentioned  beth-rOba  or  \  kab  plot  (104  sq.  cnbit^ 
PeaJv  L  6,  Baba  bathra  ii.'5,  etc.)  up  to  the  betK- 
kdr  {B.  bathra,  vii  1)  of  75,000  sq.  cubits,  and  its 
multiples.  The  dimension  last  given  is  that  of  the 
field  of  Lv  27",  mentioned  above  (for  the  identity 
of  the  kor  and  the  homer  see  next  §),  which  was 
therefore  about  3|  acres  in  extent.  'This  system 
of  field  measurement,  although  it  may  be  traced 
in  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
(nr4pi/ios  /liSiot,  which  was  a  third  of  the  Juaerum 
(Hultsch,  MetroL*  616  f.),  had  its  home  in  Baby- 
lonia, where  the  field  last  mentioned  would  have 
been  described  as  in  Hebrew  (Mtu  1  vmtr  ekli,  a 
one-homer  field ;  see  Johns,  Assyrian  Deed*,  219  £) 
— a  fact  which  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
explanation  of  Elijah's  trench  given  above. 

Hkbbew  Measures  of  Capacity.  —  ix.  The 
scales  of  wet  and  dry  measure.  The  value  of  the 
ephak-bath. — While  familiar  with  such  rough-and- 
ready  measures  of  capacity  as  the  ^mef  or  handful 
(Lv  2*  5"  e"*)  and  the  hophen  (dual,  '  two-hands 
full,'  Ex  9*,  Lv  16",  Ezk  10"),  the  Hebrews  from 
early  times  had  a  carefully  graduated  system  both 
for  wet  and  dry  measures,  the  names  and  values 
of  which  have  too  frequently  been  obliterated  in 
onr  English  versions  by  an  indiscriminating  fond- 
ness for  the  rendering  '  measure.'  t  The  relation 
of  the  various  denominations  to  each  other  are 
happily  amply  attested,  and  may  be  repreaented 
in  tabular  form,  by  anticipation,  thna — 

SoALi  or  Muscuis  or  TOLDifs. 

Homer-)  Ephah-l 
Kor.  (     Bath.  / 
1      -      10  - 
1 


Seah. 

Kab. 

80  - 

Bin. 
flO  • 

180  - 

t 

« 

18 

71 

1 

'i 

« 

"i 

M 
U 
4 

Of  these  the  ^omer,  ^hah,  feah,  and  ^ab  are 
mentioned  in  OT  as  dry  measnres,  the  first  named 

*  It  ia  tempting  to  compare  this  expteMlon  with  the  attiu, 
originally  the  headland  where  the  plough  was  tamed  (Heh. 
njV),  which  ultimately  became  the  Roman  unit  of  land  maanit 
(120x120  ft, «.  IHWiq-yarda).  ^      ^     ^,  ,  ^ 

t  Aa  illostrations  of  confuaion  Uioa  caused—*  banafal  Iff 
from  the  LXX— Lk  IS"  compared  with  IJ*-'  may  be  coosalted, 
where  three  denomlnattona,  itandiiig  to  each  other  in  the 
latioe  1:(  :80k  are  rendered  indissrlm&aMr  b]r  'measors' 
nextiX 
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being  aapplanted  in  later  times  by  the  tor;  the 
bcUh,  hin,  and  log  only  as  liquid  measnres.  The 
proportions  in  the  table  show  the  inflaence  of  the 
sezaeesimal  system,  while  the  'omer  or  'iuaron, 
A  <n  the  ^noA,  represents  a  parallel  decimal 
■abdivision  (see  below).  It  will  be  noted,  farther, 
that  the  two  sets  are  essentially  identical.  In  the 
case  of  the  homer  and  the  kor,  also  of  the  ephah 
and  the  bath,  this  identity  is  indeed  expressly 
attested  by  Ezekiel  in  an  important  context, 
where  also  the  latter  pair  are  stated  to  be  a  tenth 
part  of  the  former  pair  (Ezk  45'"- )• 

Of  the  absolute  yalues  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  terms  of  other  and  better-known  systems, 
we  have  no  reliable  evidence  older  than  the  Ist 
cent,  of  our  era,  by  which  time,  as  the  latest 
Jewish  weight  -  system  so  strikingly  illustrated, 
Palestine  hi^  become  the  meeting-place  of  several 
systems  of  metrology,  leading  to  an  unavoidable 
syncretism,  and  to  the  identification  of  native 
weights  and  measures  with  the  nearest  approxi- 
mations in  foreign  systems.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
we  shall  now  adduce  a  few  of  the  more  nsefnl 
equations  to  be  found  in  the  AntiquUiea  of 
Joaephos. 

(a)  vin.  iL  9  (Niese,  $  61),  the  bath  (pirot)  is 

equivalent  to  72  textarii  ((^oroi). 
(fr)  IZ.  iv.  6  (§  85),  the  teah  (^iiror=  i  ephah  or 

bath)=li  Roman  modii,  i.e.  24  sextarU, 
(e)  m.  viiL  8  (§  30).  the  Mn  (t&=i  bath)=i 

Attic  ehou,  i.e.  12  textarU.   Ci.  m.  ix.  4 

(§  234). 

(({)  XV.  ix.  2  (§  314),  the  kor  (c6aot=I0  ^hah- 
baths)  is  equivalent  to  10  Attic  metretai, 
i.e.  720  textarii  (juSl/wovt  [read  lurinrTis] 
'ArriKoii  tdxa). 

Earlier  possibly  in  date  than  these  equations 
is  the  evidence  of  the  anonymous  fragment  repi 
lUTpur  (Hultsch,  Metrol.  Script.  L  258),  where  after 
the  definition  of  the  Phoen.  kor  as  containing  30 
(eahs  it  is  added :  '  lAie  seah  is  1^  modins,'  a  defini- 
tion identical  with  that  of  Jerome  commenting  on 
Mt  13".  Now,  the  basis  of  all  these  equations  is 
the  identification,  as  a  glance  at  our  table  will 
show,  of  the  Hebrew  log  with  the  Grteco-Roman 
sextariut,  as  is  done  by  the  anonjrmons  translator 
of  Lv  14>o  cited  apttd  Field,  Origenit  Eexapla,  in 
loc.  (cf.  Antiq.  IX.  iv.  4  [§  62],  where  the  quarter 
kab  of  2  K  i.e.  the  log,  is  also  rendered  by 
i^irT7)>).  Evidence  to  the  same  effect  might  be  pro- 
duoed  from  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
offerings  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  that  '  their 
measure  is  on  the  Roman  standard '  (Kelim  xvii. 
11).  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
sextaritu-aettet,  the  common  unit  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  systems,  in  terms  of  our  imperial 
system  is  therefore  an  indispensable  prelimmary 
to  further  progress.  Two  methods  are  open  to  us. 
We  may,  with  Hultsch,  start  from  the  theoretical 
and  legal  determination  of  the  Roman  quadrantal 
as  80  Roman  pounds  weight  of  wine,  and  the 
similar  determination  of  our  imperial  gallon  as  10 
lb.  of  water,  and  so  reach  a  value  for  the  sextariut 
of  '96  imperial  pint,  the  value  adopted  in  the 
tables  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.*  from  Hultsch, 
Metrol.*  (pasaim).  Or  we  may  prefer  the  deter- 
mination given  by  the  best  of  the  extant  Roman 
measures,  the  Famese  congius  in  Dresden,  which 
vields  a  sextarius  equal  to  '09  of  a  pint.  This 
latter  method  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the 
textariua-log  of  the  Jewish  system  to  be  taken,  for 
the  smaller  determinations,  as  the  equivalent  of 
our  pint,  and  will  be  followed  in  this  and  the 
snbsequent  section.  This  gives  for  the  ^hah-bath 
of  72  togt,  which  is  the  most  convenient  measure 
for  detailed  examination,  the  value  of  71*28  pints, 
•r  approximately  9  gallons  (see  table  below), 
^t  is  soatcely  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the 


measures  of  OT  times  can  have  been  so  precisely 
the  e(}uivalent  of  the  GraBco-Koman  denominations 
as  this  identification  presupposes,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  of  this  in  Josephus'  own 
writings  and  in  those  of  later  authors,  especially 
as  regards  the  larger  denominations.  Are  there, 
then,  sufficient  cbita  available  for  reaching  a 
closer  approximation  of  the  original  values  of  the 
Heb.  measures  1  Perhaps  the  most  unsatisfaGtory 
of  all  methods  of  solving  this  problem  is  that 
frequently  attempted,  down  even  to  our  own  day 
(see  Watson,  PEFSt,  1898),  on  the  basis  of  the 
dimensions  of  Solomon's  brazen  sea  and  the  lavers 
of  the  temple  (1  K  7"<-'>  with  paralls.  in  Chron., 
LXX,  and  Joseph.)— a  solution  which  the  conflict- 
ing dimensions  m  the  literary  sources  named,  and 
our  ignorance  of  the  shape  of  the  vessels  in  ques- 
tion, render  only  less  futile  than  the  converse 
attempt  to  deduce  from  the  same  conflicting  and 
insufficient  data  the  length  of  the  Heb.  onbit ! 
But  little  more  satisfaction  is  obtained  by  starting 
from  the  Rabbinic  theory,  that  the  log  was  equal 
in  cubic  content  to  six  mediam-sized  eggs,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  widely  divergent  r(«ults  in  the 
writings  of  previous  investigators.  The  Alex- 
andrian translators  (LXX),  finally,  to  whom  one 
naturally  turns  for  the  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew 
measures  in  the  Grseco-Egyp.  system,  are  dis- 
appointing in  the  extreme.  Here  transliterating, 
there  paraphrasing,  now  omitting  and  now  making 
a  random  guess,  these  translators  betray  a  re- 
markable ignorance  of  the  contemporary  Jewish 
measures  (see  next  §  for  ample  illustration). 

(a)  Two  features  of  the  system  under  investiga- 
tion seem  to  warrant  us  m  looking  once  more 
to  Babylonia  as  its  original  home,  namely  the 
number  of  logs  in  the  kor  (720  =  360  x  2),  as  if  the 
log  were  the  half  of  a  unit  that  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  the  apparent  identity  of  the  kor 
with  the  Babylonian  ideogram  gw  (cf.  kikkar, 
talent,  with  Bab.  gaggaru).  Unfortunately,  it 
must  be  admitted  tha^  notwithstanding  the  bril- 
liant researches  of  Oppert  and  his  fellow-workers, 
the  measures  of  volume  are  still  the  least  satis- 
factory department  of  Bab.  metrology  (see  esp. 
the  elaborate  exposition  and  criticism  in  Johns' 
Assyrian  Deeds,  etc.  [1901]).  Adopting,  however, 
with  due  reserve  the  view  of  Lehmann  and  others 
(cf.  above  §  vi.,  also  Hommel's  art.  Babylonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  219)  that  the  unit  of  volume  was  the 
ka — which  Hommel  {I.e.)  would  identify  with  the 
Heb.  kab — equal  to  an  original  heayj  mina's 
weight  of  water  (15,160  grams,  see  §  11  above), 
we  get  1'73  imperial  pints  as  the  vaJue  of  this 
unit,*  624  pints  for  a  pur  ot  360  ka,  and  62'4  pints 
for  the  assumed  original  of  the  Heb.  ephahiath. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  measures  of  volume 
increased  part  pa««u  with  the  weights,  the  mina  of 
16,000  grains  which  has  been  conclusively  proved 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  West  (§  iL)  would 
yield  a  kor  of  658  pints  and  an  ^hah-bath  of  65*8 
pints. 

(b)  Again,  if  we  follow  the  clue  suggested  by 
the  Egyptian  affinity  in  the  department  of  the 
linear  measures,  we  find  an  interesting  parallel  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Heb.  measures  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period.  A  working  equivalent  of  the 
ephah-bath,  we  have  seen,  was  obtained  by  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Attic  metretes  of  7g  sextarii. 
Now,  precisely  this  same  equation  was  adopted  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  for  a  measure  with  a 
long  pedigree,  known  in  the  Ptolemaic  ages  as  the 
artaSe  {dprifiri).f  That  this  equation  of  tiie  artabe 

'  The  imperUl  gaUon  oonUina  10  lb.  (70,000  giatni)  ot  diitOIed 
water  at  a  temperatare  ol  00*  Fahr. 

t  WUcken,  howevw,  hat  found  no  fewer  than  five  diSeient 
mrtabe*  in  uee  In  Bnrpt  in  the  notanaio  period  (OriM. 
(Mrata,L7MS.). 
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with  the  metretet  was  a  working  and  not  a 
scientifically  exact  equation,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  by  the  native  anthorities  (Griffith,  PSBA 
xiv.  435)  the  artabe  was  defined  as  containing  80 
Egyptian  hin,  the  hin  being  a  volume  of  water  5 
deSen  in  weight  (702O-7170  grains,  accordmg  to 
the  valuation  of  the  ket,  see  §  iL),  which  works 
out  at  a  little  less  or  more  than  65  pints  for  the 
artabe.  Now,  the  artabe  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  an  ancient  measure  derived  from  a  fraction  of 
the  cubit  cubed  (Griffith,  I.e.);  and  since  the  Egyp. 
cnbits  passed  to  Palestine,  there  is  a  prima  facie 
case  for  suggesting,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  ephah-bath,  its  derivation  from 
the  E^ptian  system,  with  a  value  of  65  pints. 

(e)  But  there  is  more  reliable  evidence  than 
these  loinewhat  hypothetioal  dedoctiona  as  to 


Epiphanina  in  his  work  on  weights  and  measniai 

(edited  by  Hultsch,  op.  eit.,  and  bv  Lagarde  in  hia 
Symmicta),  which  give  to  the  mhaa  a  value  ranging 
from  64  to  66  textarii.  For  other,  mainly  specula- 
tive, methods  of  calculation  see  Watson,  FBFSt, 
1898,  109  i£  (7-85  galls.),  and  Warren,  ib.  1899, 
252 B.  (8-42  galls.). 

The  result  of  our  investigation,  then,  ia  to  point 
to  an  approximate  value  for  the  ^hak-bath  in  OT 
times  of^66  imperial  pints  (36*92  litres).  From  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  more  convenient  work- 
ing equation  in  later  times,  it  was  regarded  in 
most  cases  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Attio  metretet 
of  72  Roman  sextarii,  or  9  galls,  nearly,  on  the 
basis  of  the  identification  of  the  log  with  the 
tariut.  Both  these  values  are  given  in  the  following 
tables:— 


Tablr  of  Hbbrkw  Sbt  Measttbes. 


hog. 

Bib. 

Omar. 

Ephah. 

Earlier  nlnei 

in 

later  *ata(i 

in 

Appcodmte 
nloai. 

LitTOL 

Litres. 

FInta 

Log    .      .  . 
Kab   •      •  • 
[Omer*      ,  . 
Seah  ... 
Ephah       .  . 
Homer  or  Kor  . 

1 
4 

71 
24 

72 
720 

"i 

H 
6 

18 
180 

'l 

Si 

10 
100 

"i 

8 
80 

"l 
10 

•51 

2-  05 

3-  7 
12-3 
36-92 

369-2 

•90 
3^6 
6-6 
21-9 
65 
650 

•56 
£•25 
4-05 
13-5 
406 
405 

•99 
3-96 
713 
23-76 
71-28 
712-8 

1  pint 
4  pints 
7i  „.] 
H  pecks 
1  bushel 
11  bosheb 

the  actual  capacity  of  the  Heb.  measures,  the 
most  trustworthy  m  the  opinion  of  such  metro- 
logical  authorities  as  Hultsch  and  Petrie  being  a 
statement  in  an  unfortunately  corrupt  passage  of 
Josephtts.  This  author,  writing  of  the  famine  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  (cf.  Ao  11*^,  tells  of  70  iter  of 
wheat  being  brought  into  the  temple,  and  adds — 
adopting Hultsoh's  emendation,  Meirol.* 455 — /tiSioi 
a  2t«ce\ot  lUr  tUrir  ctt  K6pos  r/xdrorra,  'ArrtKoi  9i 
TtffffapiKorra  eU  {Ant.  m.  XV.  3  [321]).  In  view 
of  the  connexion  of  Sicily  with  Phoenicia  through 
Carthage,  the  '30  Sicilian  modii'  are  most  proo- 
ably  30  Heb.  feo^,— this  rendering  of  the  feah  by 
modius  is  found  in  Epiphanius  ana  other  writers ; 
cf.  Mt  5"  juiStot  for  tiie  seah-measure, — whUe  the 
very  precise  statement  that  the  kor  contained  41 
Grceco-Roman  modii  seems,  as  Hultsch  says,  to 
rest  upon  actual  measurement.  Now,  41  m^dii  or 
656  «e2tortt  yield  as  nearly  as  possible  650  pints  for 
the  kor,  or  65  for  the  qahah-bath. 

(d)  In  several  later  Gr.  writers  (see  Hultsch, 
Metrol.  Script.,  Index  under  riroy)  the  feah  is 
given  as  if  modii  instead  of,  as  by  Josephus 
and  Jerome,  H  modU,  that  is,  at  20  instead  of 
24  textarn.  Now,  in  the  Mishna  there  are  fre- 
quent references  to  local  varieties  in  the  size  of 
the  ««aA,  Icab,  etc.,  the  Jems,  measures,  for  ex- 
ample, standing  to  those  of  Galilee  in  the  ratio 
of  5 :6,t  which  is  precisely  the  proportion  disclosed 
by  the  variant  valuations  of  the  feah  just  cited. 
It  is  allowable,  in  the  light  of  these  divergent 
ei^  nations,  to  hold  that  difterent  authorities  made 
diti'erent  attempts  to  establish  a  convenient  equa- 
tion of  the  two  systems,  Jewish  and  Greek,  and 
that  the  true  value  of  the  ephah-bath  lay  between 
the  two  equations  of  60  and  72  sextarii  respectively, 
which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  more  positive 
results  already  obtained.  The  same  conclusion  ia 
established  by  a  study  of  the  conflicting  data  of 

*  The  'tmer  Is  here  inaerted  (or  oomporiton,  though  u  in- 
truder, u  the  fractional  proportionB  show ;  see  next  f. 

t  These  variations  in  quantity  may  also  lure  lieen  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  differenoe  between  lieaped  siiil  i 
measure ;  cL  Baba  batkra  r.  U. 
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x.  The  meaauru  of  Seriptwre.—\t  only  remains 
to  make  a  short  reference  to  the  individual  mMsurea 
in  the  canonical  and  deutero-canonical  writings. 
The  loj,  the  lowest  denomination  in  both  the  wet 
and  dry  scales,  occurs  in  OT  only  in  the  ritual  for 
the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lv  14">-»»  LXX  KoreK^ 
= \  gextariiu)  as  a  measure  of  oU.  Originally  about 
t\  pint,  it  was  in  NT  times  identified  with  the  sex- 
tantu  (or  pint),  by  which  it  is  rendered  by  a  6r. 
translator  cited  by  Origen  (Field,  Eexapla,  tn  foe), 
and  was  then  used  as  a  dry  measure  as  well,  sub- 
divided binarily  down  to  ioy,  the  1  ioy  being 
specially  frequent  in  the  Mishna.  Thejy  log  waa 
also  known  as  the  large  spoonful  ("nHJ  i^),  tne  A 
as  the  small  spoonful  (Herzfeld,  Handeltgeteh.  a. 
Juden,  184).  Four  logt  went  to  the  kab,  which  in 
OT  is  found  only  in  the  corrupt  passage  2  K 
which  speaks  of  '  the  fourth  part  of  a  kab '  (so  KV, 
AV  '  caD  ').•  At  the  date  when  this  reading  arose 
the  log  was  probably  still  confined  to  liquids.  The 
LXX  render  by  rinfira)  toO  k^^ou,  while  Joeephns 
gives  the  equivalent  t^onit  or  textariu*.  Peonliar 
to  the  Prieate'  Code  is  the  next  highest  dry  measure, 
the  'iMoroM  {tr^  Ex  29«>,  Lv  14»  etc. ),  the  tenth  deal 
of  our  AV,  %.«.  as  BV  •  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,' 
as  already  once  correctiy  rendered  by  LXX  t4  «»a- 
ror  roO  oUi  (Nu  15*).  "Hie  loaves  of  the  shewbread 
contained  each  two 'tMarow  (Lv24'),  transliterated 
iampir  by  Joee^ns,  who  wrongly  gives  its  value 

•  Ohsyna,  howwsT,  would  tsad    qnutsr  d  a  tac  ol 
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M  '  7  Attio  cot^ItB,'  or  only  3}  ttxtarii  m  instead 
of  6-7  pints).  A  special  name  for  this  measure  is 
foand  in  the  storyof  the  manna  (Ex  Id'"-)!  viz. 
the  omer  T<XX  yi/up),  defined  in  v.«*  as  '  the 
tenth  part  of  the  ephah,'  the  same  expression  as  is 
found  in  Ly  5"  ^  eta  In  Ex  16^  the  term  is 
used  of  the  'oiiMr-measare.  This  decimal  division 
of  the  ephah  is  another  indication  of  the  conflict 
between  the  decimal  and  daodecimol  or  sexagesimal 
systems,  which  met  us  in  connexion  with  the  Heb. 
weight-system.  It  was  probably  confined  to  priestly 
circles,  as  it  does  not  fit  into  the  rest  of  the  system 
below  the  mhah. 

The  tixth  part  of  the  ephah-hath  for  liqnidri  was 
the  hin  (fij,  LXX  fr  or  etr  [B],  bnt  xo5«,  19"),  a 
term  apparently  of  Egyp.  ori^,  the  henu  (Coptic 
eine)  of  Egypt,  however,  being  a  much  sma.  Her 
measure  (see  preceding  §).  With  the  exception  of 
Ezk  4"  (jt  Am  of  water),  the  A»n  occurs  exclusively 
in  the  Pneste*  Code  in  connexion  with  the  offerings 
of  wine  and  oil  that  aooompanied  the  meal-offering. 
Thus  we  have  ^  hin,  i  Atn,  i  hin,  all  in  Na  28". 
The  value  of  the  Atn  was  l^-li  galls.  The  double 
of  the  Atn,  the  leah  (nK^,  ainr),  was  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  dry  measure,  containing  6  ]fah*  (see 
Mislina,  Menahoth  viL  1 ;  Para  i.  1,  and  oft^).  It 
was  the  third  of  the  ephah,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
identified  with  the  »hdl(sh  (Is  40",  lit.  'third,' 
hence  AVm  'tierce*).  The  teah  is  variously 
rendered  by  the  LXX ;  bnt  where  not  given  by 
the  general  term  /t^rpof,  whence  our  AV  'measure,' 
it  is  %vrongly  identified  with  the  ephah  (1  S  25") 
or  with  the  metretet  (1  K  18").  The  correct  tiror 
is  found  in  the  later  translations  of  Aquila  and 
Symmachna,  bnt  in  LXX  only  in  Hag  2i*("),  where 
no  measure  is  named  in  the  original.  In  tiie  NT 
also  it  appears  as  o-dror  (Mt  13**,  Lk  I3*>  '  three 
measures  of  meal '),  where  it  is  equal  in  value  to 
modii  (Jerome)  or  24  pints,  the  'three  measures' 
being,  of  course,  an  ephah  or  H  bushels  of  floor.* 
We  have  seen  in  a  former  section  that  a  seah  of 
seed  was  calculated  to  sow  a  snrface  of  2500  sq. 
cubits,  which  thna  became  the  oonunon  unit  of 
surface  measure. 

The  most  common  of  the  large  measures  was  the 
ephah-bath,  originally  in  all  probability  egual  to 
&5-66  pints,  but  in  NT  times  identified  with  the 
metretes  of  nearly  72  ^ints.  The  ephah  was  used 
exclusively  for  measurmg  grain  and  other  dry  snb- 
btances,  the  bath  exclusively  for  liquids.  The  former 
term  appears  to  be  of  Egyp.  origin,  and  is  given  as 
ot(pl  by  tne  LXX  (cf .  Coptic  oipi)  when  not  rendered 
by  lUrpor  (both  in  Ezk  45**).  On  the  other  hand, 
they  render  the  ephah  of  Is  5"  by  rpla  itirpa, 
evidently  3  jeaA?,  and  so  expressly  in  the  Targum 
of  this  passage  (cf.  MenaJwth  vii.  1).  The  i  ephah 
of  Ezk  45"  46"  is  accordingly  i  teah.  For  the 
bath  the  LXX  again  use  their  favourite  lUrpor, 
or  the  absurd  x^"*!  (only  2  pints  I  Ezk  46'*),  only 
once  the  correct  Biros  (Ezr  7"*).  The  'hundred 
measures  of  oil '  (Lk  16")  in  the  unjust  steward's 
accounts  were  100  baths,  or  close  on  900  gallons. 
The  highest  denomination  in  the  system  was  the 
homer  (ich)  or  kor  (lii,  EV  •  cor '  in  Ezk  45",  but 
generally  '  measure '),  both  used  with  considerable 
frequency  in  OT  as  a  measure  of  barley  (Lv  27" 
etc.),  wheat  (Ezk  45"),  and  cereals  generally.  The 
identity  of  the  kor  and  the  hormr,  as  each  contain- 
ing 10  ephah-baths,  with  the  information  that  the 
kor  was  also  used  for  liquids,  is  given  by  Ezekiel 
(46'"'-)-  The  latter  came  in  time  to  be  the  name  in 
ordinary  use  for  both  wet  and  dry  measure,  and 
passed  to  the  Greeks  as  the  xipot  (1  Es  8">).  The 
'  hundred  measures  of  wheat '  of  Lk  16'  are  100 
fcort,  at  this  period  equal  to  more  than  1110  bushels. 
Hosea  tells  us  that  part  of  the  price  he  paid  for  the 
'  The  aune  quaatitir  in  Saimh'S  hud*  (On  U>)  wu  nsanr  a 
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recovery  of  his  unfaithful  wife  was  a  homer  of 
barley  and  a  lethekh  {nn)),  which  our  EV,  following 
Jewish  Uradition,  render  as  'half  a  homer'  (Hos  3*), 
a  value  which  it  certainly  has  in  the  Mishna. 

In  the  NT  we  find  tlie  names  of  Grseco-Romam 
measures,  although  in  some  cases  the  terms  are 
not  used  as  measures,  but  as  the  names  of  house- 
hold utensils.  Thus  the  xettet  of  Mk  7**  properly 
the  sextariut  or  pint  measure,  is  here  nsed  generally 
of  a  cup  or  other  small  domestic  vessel.  The  moditt* 
iliMim)  of  Mt  5"  and  parallels,  however,  is  a  classical 
loan-word  for  the  housewife's  ^oA-measure  required 
for  the  daily  provision  of  the  household  bread.  On 
the  other  band,  the  *  firkins '  of  Jn  2"  are  the  Or. 
metretet  of  e.  72  pints,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  working  equivalent  of  the  bath.  Apart  from 
its  careless  use  by  the  LXX,  now  for  ^A,  now 
for  bath,  it  is  found  1  Es  8*  (AV  '  pieces  of  wine,' 
RV  'firkins')  and  Bel»  (AV  'vessels  of  oU,'  EV 
'  firkins ').  We  have  seen  above  that  the  metretei 
was  also  the  working  equivalent  in  Egypt  of  the 
artabe  (d/n-d/Sij,  Bel' AV  and  RV  'great  measures'; 
also  Is  5"*  LXX,  another  gross  miscalculation), 
which  was  originally  of  the  same  cubic  capacity 
as  the  ephah-bath,  %.e.  e.  65  pints.  The  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gosjpel  represenU  Mary  of  BetKany  as 
taking  a  Xlrpa  (EV  '  pound ')  of  ointment  of  spike- 
nard to  anoint  our  Saviours  feet  (Jn  12^).  This 
has  usually  been  understood  of  the  Roman  pound, 
as  in  Jn  19** ;  and  probably  with  justice.  Hultsch, 
however  {Metrcl.*120f.,  602),  understands  bv  the 
former  litra  the  vessel  of  horn,  in  which  sucu  un- 
guents were  kept  by  the  Roman  physicians,  with 
measuring  lines  on  the  outside  like  our  modem 
medicine  glasses,  and  which  certainly  bore  this 
name.  Mention  is  made,  last  of  all,  m  Scripture 
of  the  small  Gr.  measure  the  chamix  {xo^'^i.  Rev  6') 
of  two  sextarii  or  pints  as  a  'measure'  (AV)  of 
wheat.* 

LiTEBATnRi. — A.  0«nenl  worki  on  metrology:  A.  Boeckh, 
UelrologiiKht  OnUmiehungm,  1888 ;  J.  Brandia,  Dot  Jftifut., 
Maas;  und  Gmiehtuyitm  in  Vtrderatien,  18M ;  F.  Hultach, 
Griechitc/ie  u.  Jlimi»ch»  Uetrotogit*,  1882  (the  staDdaid  work 
on  ancient  metrology,  but  shmdy  out  of  date  In  many  parte); 
also,  Mrtrologicanm  Seriptorum  Jieliquia,  2  Tola.  18M :  W. 
M.  F.  Petrie,  art.  'Weighta  and  Measures'  In  Eneyc  Brit.* 
1388 ;  H.  Niaaen,  'Oriech.  0.  rOm.  Metrologle*  in  Iwan  Mailer's 
Handb.  d.  Uam.  AUerttaimriumtchaft,  1882  (alao  separately); 
W.  Kidtceway,  Th*  Origin  of  MtUUlio  Ourrmey  and  Weight 
Standard;  1892.— £.  Special  treatiaea  and  eaaays:  Hultach, 
GewiehU  daa  AUtrtmnt,  1808 ;  S.  Lepaiua,  Ldngmmaatr.  dtr 
AUm,  1884.  On  Babylonian  metrology :  J.  Oppert,  L'Btalon 
det  me$uTa  A$t)/riinn»l,  1876  (antiquated);  U.  F.  Lehmann, 
*Daa  altbabylonlBChe  Maaa  und  Oewicht  und  deren  Wand*. 
rung'  in  Verhandl.  der  Boriiner  AtUhropol,  GtwlUchaJt,  188S; 
alao  in  aeveral  auoceeding  yeara  to  1896 ;  the  aame  author**  Da* 
aUbabyl.  Moat-  und  Oemehtt$t$tem  al»  Grundlagt  der  anti- 
ken  GewichUtyitem*,  etc,  1893 :  O.  B.  W.  Johna,  A—yrian 
Deeds  and  Doeumentt,  1901  (eh.  ilL  'Uetrologv,'  very  full 
collection  of  material>  For  Egypt:  F.  LL  OrUnth,  'Note*  on 
~     itian  Weighta  and  Meaaurea  'In  PSBA,  1892  (pp.  408-460) : 


for  the  Ptolemaic  period,  U.  Wilcken,  Orieehite/te  Ottraka,  1899, 
L  738-780.  For  late  Jewish  metrology :  B.  Zuckemiann,  UAtr 
talmuditAt  UHmen  und  Gttmehte,  1862,  Dae  Jvdieehe  Moot- 
Ijflrtem,  etc,  1867.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  aboTO  article 
aee  alao  corresponding  article  in  Smith's  DB,  and  Schrader'a 
articlea  'Oewicht'  and  'Masse'  in  Riehm'a  SWB*;  also  the 
relevant  aection*  In  Nowaok,  Bob.  Arch.  1894,  L  198  S.,  and 
Bendnger,  Heb.  Arch.  1894,  178  ff.,  and  the  recent  papers  on 
the  meaaurea  of  length  and  capacity  V  OoL  Wataon  In  tlir 
PSFSt,  1897, 1898,  and  Sir  O.  Warren, '  The  Andent  Standard* 
of  Meaiure  in  the  East,'  ib.  1899;  Schradsr^Winckler,  Di* 
EeUimehnftm  u.  d.  AT*,  190?.  837-842;  W.  Shaw-CaldaootH 
Bible  Arehieology,  1902,  part  L  Metrolt^caL 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
VELL. — A  distinction  is  now  made  in  Eng.  be- 
tween the  words  '  fountain '  and  '  well '  which  did 
not  exist  when  the  AV  was  made.  According  to 
its  etymology  (Anglo-Sax.  wylla  or  wella,  a  spring, 
from  loeallan  to  surge,  boil,  and  akin  to  Sansk.  vat 

*  The  vague  *  meaaure,'  it  may  be  naeful  to  atate  here,  atandl 
In  AV  for  ephah  Dt  Siif  ;  Pr  20lo,  Mio  610 ;  tor  1  K  4MM«  6n»^ 
2  Ch  2iOMf  27>,  Ezr  7« ;  ffoA  On  lg>,  1  S  261S,  1  K  UrH,  2  K 
71M>.iaM>.lSM>,  18  278  rbut  aee  RV  and  Comm.];  tkdOu  PsSO*, 
b  40";  /Mm  (-iotA)  Lk  leS;  -UfM  (-tor)  Lk  If  tint 
(-feoA)  Mt  ISB-Lk      ;        Bev  V. 
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to  more  to  and  fro), '  weU '  was  used  of  springing 
water,  and  not  confined  as  now  to  water  standing 
in  a  bole  or  stored  np  in  a  pit.  Thus  Chaooer, 
Death  of  Blavnche,  160— 

*  nier  were  •  tewe  welles 
Qune  renniiic  tro  tlM  Glutei  adoua' I 

Milton,  Lyeideu,  16 — 

'  Begin  then,  risten  ot  the  acred  well 
That  bom  beneath  the  aeat  of  Jove  doth  spring.* 

In  AY  '  well '  u  tlierefore  an  accurate  rendering  of 
sncb  words  as  'ayin  and  Tiryii.  In  BV  the  attempt 
has  been  made  here  and  there,  bnt  not  consistently, 
to  bring  out  the  modem  distinction.  See  next 
article.  J.  Hastino& 

WELL  hv},  ti  [properly  •  cistern "],  i;s,  rao  [both 
= '  fountain '],  utttt),  0pto/)).— The  art  of  sinking 
wells  for  supply  of  water  in  the  absence  of  springs 
or  brooks  comes  down  from  very  early  limes. 
Three  wells  of  special  interest  are  noted  in  the 
Bible:  (1)  Abraham's  well  at  Beersheba;  (2) 
Jacob's  well  near  the  village  of  Sychar  {'Askar)  in 
Samaria ;  and  (3)  the  weO  at  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. All  these  are  in  existence  at  the  present 
day.  For  the  first  see  Beebsheba  and  Shibah. 
(2)  The  digging  of  Jacob's  well  is  not  recorded  in 
the  OT,  but  in  the  NT  we  have  the  interesting 
account  of  the  conversation  between  our  Lord  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4*- ')  which  took  place 
at  this  spot.  The  village  of 'Askar,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Conder,  is  the  modem  representative  of 
Sychar,  stands  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ebal  within 
sieht  of  Jacob's  well.*  See  further  under  Jacob's 
WELL.  (3)  The  well  of  Bethleliem,  for  whose 
water  David  thirsted  (I  Ch  II"),  is  shown  to 
travellers  by  the  roadside  on  approaching  Beth- 
lehem from  Jemsalem.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  ia  the  same  which  existed  in  the 
days  of  David. 

Wells  in  Eastern  countries  have  always  been  of 
the  highest  importance  as  objects  of  possession 
and  as  historical  landmarks.  It  was  one  of  the 
special  privileges  accorded  to  the  Israelites  that 
tney  should  come  into  possession  of  wells  which 
they  themselves  had  not  digged  (Dt  6")>t  and  they 
sometimes  became  objects  of  strife  (Gn  21").  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  sinking  wells  into  the  rock  in  these  early  times, 
and  the  great  value  of  the  water  when  it  had  been 
reached.  E.  Hull. 

WENCH. — The  translators  of  AV  accepted  this 
word  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  as  the  tr.  of  shiphhah 
in  2  S  17".  Wyclif  has  (1382)  '  bondwomman  '  and 
(1388)  '  handmaide,' Cov.  'damsell,'  Geneva  Bible 
'  maid.'  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  is  wenchtl 
(from  Anglo-Sax.  loenelo,  pin.  '  children '),  which 
signified  a  child  of  either  sex,  as  Ancren  RiwU, 
zSi,  '  Were  and  wif  and  wencbeL'  Afterwards  in 
the  contracted  form  '  wenche  *  it  was  restricted  to 
a  female  child,  a  girl,  or  young  woman.  Thus  Mt 
9**  Wye.  '  Go  ye  away,  for  the  wenche  is  not  dead, 
but  slepith ' ;  Mk  6*^  Rhem.  '  And  holding  the 
wenches  hand,  he  saith  to  her,  TalUha  eumi,  which 
is  being  interpreted,  umieAe  (I  say  to  thee)  arite ' ; 
Elyot,  Govemour,  ii.  324,  'Achilles  ...  for  a  lytle 
wenche  contended  with  Agamemnon.'  By  1611  the 
most  frequent  use  of  the  word  was  to  denote  a 
servant  maid,  its  meaning  (as  above)  in  AV.  So 
Mt  26"  Tind.  '  When  he  was  ^oone  out  into  the 
poorche,  a  nother  wenche  saw  bun' ;  Jn  18"  Rhem. 

*  Tent-Work,  40.  Oonder  kts:  'The  tndltlon  ot  Jaoobli 
well  li  one  in  whkfa  the  Jews,  Bsmsritui^  Uoilenii^  sod 
Ohriatiane  alike  agree.'  ii.  S8. 

t  BV  'Oirteniahewn  out  whidh  tboa  biWMM not,' pnbaUr 
iMth  wells  and  aistem  wen  intandad. 


The  wench  therfore  that  was  portresse  saith  to 
Peter.'  Bnt  the  word  waa  alreaay  used  in  a  sense 
that  opened  the  way  to  its  present  detenuration, 
as  Bar  &  Cov.  '  Like  as  a  wench  that  loveth  pera- 
moQia  is  tiymly  deckta.'  J.  HASTiiros. 

WHALE.— The  EV  ti*  of  two  words.  1. 1«  tan, 
and  its  derivatives  (see  Dragon  and  Sea-Monsteb). 
2.  K^rot  (Mt  12«).  The  latter  is  the  LXX  and  NT 
rendering  of  SVi|  jj  dOgh  gddMl,  'a  ^reat  fish' 
(Jon  1").  There  is  no  donot  of  the  existence  of 
whales  in  the  Mediterranean.  Large  parts  of  the 
skeletons  of  two  specimens  of  the  right  whale  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College  at  BeirAt.  One  of  these  animals  was 
cast  np  on  the  shore  near  Tyre,  not  far  from  the 
traditional  site  of  the  ejection  of  Jonah,  which  is 
at  Nebi-Ynnfls,  near  iZidon.  The  other  was  drifted 
ashore  at  Beirftt  itself.  But  the  gullet  of  this 
species  would  not  admit  a  man.  The  sperm  whale 
has  a  gullet  quite  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
swallow  a  man.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  these 
monsters  occasionally  wanders  into  the  Levant 
Kfrof,  however,  inclndes  marine  monsters  other 
than  the  whale,  as  the  shark.  Sharks  exist  in  the 
Mediterranean  large  enough  to  swallow  a  man 
whole.  The  writer  has  seen  one  at  Beirdt  20  ft. 
long.  They  sometimes  attMn  a  length  of  30  ft. 
There  are  abundant  testimonies  in  books  of  travel 
and  works  of  natural  history  to  the  fact  that 
sharks  have  swallowed  men,  and  even  horses  and 
other  large  animals,  whole  (see  Posey).  The  pre- 
servation of  Jonah  alive  in  the  bellV  of  the  fish 
seems  to  be  intended  by  the  writer  to  be  considered 
part  of  a  continued  miracle.  '  The  Lord  prepared 
a  great  fish  to  swallow  np  Jonah '  (1").  "rhe  Lord 
heard  Jonah's  prayer  (2').  '  The  Lord  spake  unto 
the  fish,  and  it  vomited  out  JontJi  upon  the  dry 
land'  (2>o).   But  see  art.  JoNAH. 

G.  E.  Post. 

WHEAT.— The  following  Heb.  words  are  used 
for  '  wheat.'  i,  is  bar,  tj  Mr  (Arab,  burr),  ia  most 
frequently  tr.  'com'  (Gn  41"- «•  42»-»,  Ps  66»-» 
72'fi  Pr  11").  In  fonr  places  (Jer  23",  Jl  2»», 
Am  Si^  Sfi)  'wheat'  is  the  more  correct  rendering. 
2.  jjj  dSghSn.  This  is  generic  for  cereals  (see 
COBN).  It  is,  however,  twice  tr.  in  AV  'wheat' 
(Nu  18",  Jer  31"*;  RV  'com').  'Com'  (generic) 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  3.  nton  rtphdth.  Once 
(2  8  17")  tr.  m  AV  'ground  com,"^ RV  ' bruised 
com,'  and  once  (Pr  27^  AV  '  wheat,'  RV  '  braised 
com.'  The  Arabs  have  two  ways  of  preparing 
this  substance,  (a)  The  wheat  is  boiled,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  cracked  under  a  wheel  or  in  a 
mortar.  So  prepared  it  is  caUed  burghiU.  The 
fra^ents  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  resist  the 
action  of  weevils  and  other  insects,  (b)  The  wheat 
is  cracked  under  a  hand  miUstone,  without  previous 
boiling.  This  preparation  is  called  jerttA.  It  is 
quite  similar  in  appearance  and  properties  to  our 
wheaten  grits.  "Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle'  (Pr 
27**),  may  refer  to  the  preparation  of  these  grita 
with  a  hand  mortar,  or  to  tne  process  of  potinaing 
grits  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  p^tle,  with 
meat,  onions,  and  spices,  in  making  kibbeh,  the 
favourite  national  dish  of  Bible  uuids.  4. 
hi((Sh  (Arab,  hintah).  This  is  the  specific  word 
lor  wheat,  as  distinguished  from  other  cereals.  ^ 

Grains  of  wheat  have  been  fonnd  in  verr  ancient 
tombs  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  mins  at  Tell  d-Hew  in 
Palestine.  Wheat  is  first  mentioned  in  Gn  30". 
where  its  harvest  season  is  designated  (cf.  Ex  34". 
Jg  W,  Bu  2»,  1  S  6»),  as  also  the  barley  harvest 
(Rn  I"  2").  The  wheat  harvest  commences  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  Jordan  Valley  in  April,  and  ends 
on  subalpine  Lebanon  in  August.  Wheat  waa  an 
article  of  expmt  from  Jndaa  (Exk  S7>^.  It  was 
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ofiined  in  aacrifioe  (Ex  34"),  as  were  all  oereals  (Nn 
18"  claghan  = '  com,'  as  in  RV,  not  '  wheat,'  as  in 
AV).  It  was  of  different  oualities  (Ps  81"  UV*). 
Some  produced  100  grains  (Mt  ISP).  This  is  not  an 
exaggeration  in  the  case  of  Uie  E^ptian  wheat 
(6n  41"),  the  panicle  of  which  is  compound. 
•  Kidneys  of  wheat '  (Dt  32")  douhtless  refers  to 
the  fat  grains  of  the  best  qualities.  It  is  usual  at 
the  present  day  to  cut  on  bunches  of  the  fattest 
wheat  ears  while  still  green,  and  toast  them  in  the 
fire.  Other  cereals  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  cooked,  they  are  the  'green  ears  of  com 
dried  by  the  fire,  even  com  beaten  out  of  the  full 
ears '  ( AV  Lv  2",  RV  •  com  in  the  ear  parched  with 
fire,  bruised  com  of  the  fresh  ear'),  and  'parched 
com,'  Heb.  •jamvhed'  (1 8  17" 25»,  2 S 17*).  They 
are  a  faTonnte  food  of  the  people  a  month  or  so 
before  the  harvest.  The  Arabs  call  them  ferik. 
Nearly  ripe  ears  are  rubbed  out  in  the  hands,  and 
the  grains  eaten  raw  (Lk  d*  etc.).  An  ear  of  com 
was  called  shibboleth,  which  the  Ephraimites  pro- 
nounced fibboleth  (Jg  12*).  See  Shibboleth. 

The  wild  oricinal  of  wheat  is  unknown.  Some 
have  snggestea  that  it  is  derived  from  JBgUopg 
ovata,  L.  Only  one  species  of  wild  wheat,  Tnti- 
cum  monoeoceum,  L.,  is  found  in  Palestine,  and  that 
only  in  northernmost  Syria.  G.  K  Post. 

WHEEL. — Various  Heb.  words  are  so  translated. 
i.  D;i^\(  turnings,  wheels.  In  Jer  18'  this  word 
(used  elsewhere  only  Ex  V*,  where  prob.=««^ 
parturietUis)  refers  to  the  potter's  wheel.  In  Syria 
this  is  commonly  two  horizontal  discs  of  wood 
joined  together  by  an  upright  pillar  or  axle. 
On  the  upper  disc  the  clay  is  put  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  vessel,  while  the  lower  one  is  turned 
by  the  feet  of  the  potter.  2.  |9W  refers  to  chariot 
wheels  in  Ex  I4»,  Nah  3»,  Ezk  !"«■ ;  in  1  K  7»- «• 
to  the  wheels  of  the  bases  of  the  laveia  of  the 
temple;  in  Pr  20",  Is  28",  to  the  rollers  of  a 
threshing  ■  waggon.  8.  ^971,  a  rolling  thing,  a 
wheeL  In  Ps  83"  it  is  applied  to  the  dust  raised 
by  a  whirlwind,  'whirling  dnsL'  In  Ec  12*  it 
refers  to  the  wheel  of  a  cistern  or  well ;  to  chariot 
wheels  in  Is  6",  Jer  47»,  Ezk  lO'- »  23"  26'» ;  and  in 
Dn  7*  to  wheels  of  throne  of  burning  fire.  Another 
form  is  found  in  Is  28",  and  is  applied  to  the 
rollers  of  a  threshing-waggon,  i.  ogs  beat,  step, 
in  Jg  6"  probably  refers  to  the  noise  made  by 
chariots,  or  to  the  step  of  the  horses  drawing  them. 
It  is  evident  from  Scripture  that  chariots  were 
frequently  used  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the 
wheels  must  have  been  very  strongly  made  to  with- 
stand the  rocky  roads  over  which  they  were  driven. 
On  the  old  road  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  a  few  miles  north  of  Beirflt, 
along  which  both  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  armies 
passed,  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  still  to 
tw  seen,  deeply  engraved  in  the  rock.  After  the 
Mohammedan  invasion,  wheeled  carriages  ceased 
to  be  used,  and  it  was  only  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  that  they  were  reintroduced  by 
Europeans.  The  wheels  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
chariots  had  six  spokes  (o^pij^ci),  which  connected 
the  nave  {ifn)  with  the  felloes  or  rim  (39).  Slits 
were  made  in  the  tyre,  through  which  bands  were 
pa«wd  and  fastened  round  the  rim.  The  axle-tree 
(1;)  was  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  chariot,  and  its  ex- 
tramities  were  rounded  where  they  passed  through 
the  wheels.  The  wheels  were  secured  by  pins. 
The  wheel  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  roller, 
then  discs  of  wood  were  used,  and  in  India  wheels 
are  often  made  of  planks  of  wood  nailed  together 
and  then  cut  into  a  circular  shape. 

On  the  'wheel  of  nature,'  Ja  3*  RV,  see  esp. 
Mayor,  in  loe.  W.  Cabsi^w. 

WHELP.— 19,  Ut. '  wn'  (Job  4U  28*),  m  (Jer  61", 


Ezk  IV-*-*,  Nah  2»-»),  rKiiwot  (1  Mac  3*  used  of 
the  young  of  the  lion  (see  Lion))  ;  in  2  S  17*,  Pr  I?**, 
Hos  13",  of  bears'  cubs  (see  Bear).  In  the  last  three 
passages  the  Heb.  is  simply  'foif  '  bereaved,'  the 
words  '  of  her  whelps'  being  supplied  in  EV. 

WHIRLWIND  (ism  fa'ar,  rrnpf  fTarOA,  itf\o 
f^AdA).— The  term  is  applied  generally  to  any 
violent  destructive  wind.  The  same  words  are 
often  translated  in  other  passages  by  'storm'  or 
'tempest,'  e.g.  Ps  65»  83»  (both  fa'ar);  la  29« 
(fi-drah);  Am  1",  Jon  !«•>»  (aU  three  (a'ar). 
The  'whirlwind'  of  AV  is  rendered  'tempest' 
by  RV  in  Jer  23"  25"  30"  (aU  ffOrOh) ;  'stormy 
wind'  in  Ezk  1*  [nkA  ^arOh) ;  'storm'  in  Job 
37»  and  Is  17"  (both  fHphSh).  The  term  'whirl- 
wind '  is  used  both  in  a  physical  and  a  symbolical 
sense.  In  the  former  we  may  take  the  passage 
descriptive  of  the  rapture  of  Elijah  in  2K  2>, 
as  also  that  in  Job  21"  37»,  Is  17"  21>,  Ezk  I*, 
Am  1",  Nah  1»,  Ps  107"  148»;  but  in  the  remain- 
ing passages  the  term  is  used  figuratively:  of 
chariots  (Is  6"  66",  Jer  4",  Dn  11"),  the  passion- 
ate acts  of  man  (Ps  55"),  tlie  ruin  brought  upon 
man  by  bis  sin  (Hos  8^  and  oft.),  or  the  anger  of 
God  against  the  wicked  (Pr  1"  and  oft.) ;  nor  can 
the  term  be  considered  inapt  from  what  we  know 
of  the  destractive  effect  of  rotatory  storms  in 
some  countries.  To  such  storms  the  references 
in  the  Bible  must  be  considered  to  refer ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  whirlwinds  ditter  essentially  from 
cyclones,  which  arise  from  unequal  distribution 
01  atmospheric  pressure  over  horizontal  areas: 
whereas  whirlMrinds,  tornadoes,  dust-storms,  and 
waterspouts  are  different  forms  of  atmospheric 
movement  consequent  on  a  vertical  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  air.  When  occurring  over 
the  sea  or  inland  lakes  the  rotatory  movement 
gives  rise  to  waterspouts;  when  over  the  land, 
and  especially  over  a  sandy  desert,  a  dust-storm, 
a  cause  of  terror  to  caravans  and  wandering  Aiaba, 
is  the  result.  As  this  is  the  form  which  is  most 
usual  in  Bible  lands,  it  may  be  referred  to  in  a 
little  further  detaiL  When  a  dust-storm  is  about 
to  commence,  the  air  is  unusually  stagnant  and 
sultry ;  presently  a  tall  column  of  sand  approaches, 
moving  in  a  certain  direction,  and  drawing  into 
itself  as  it  moves  along  sand,  dust,  ana  light 
bodies  whirling  around  the  centre  of  the  column. 
Sometimes  several  of  these  columns  move  over  the 
surface,  each  gyrating  independently  round  its 
own  axis.  Observations  made  on  such  phenomena 
appear  to  show  that  the  air  of  the  surface  is 
strongly  drawn  in  towards  the  base  of  each 
column,  and  that  it  ascends  along  the  central 
axis  of  the  whirlwind.  The  only  course  of  safetv 
for  the  traveller  over  the  desert,  on  the  approacn 
of  a  dust-storm,  is  to  descend  from  his  camel, 
throw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  completely  cover 
his  head  with  his  mantle,  till  the  storm  passes 
away.  In  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
generally  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  East,  the  travel- 
ling dust-pillar  is  regarded  as  a  favourite  abode  of 
the  'afrit  or  genius  loei. 

During  the  storms  that  precede  the  rain  at 
the  end  of  summer  (September  and  October),  the 
wind  bustles  along  in  front  of  it,  to  the  depth 
of  some  three  feet  above  the  ground,  a  vast  col- 
lection of  thistle-tops  and  various  seed-vessels. 
They  hasten  along  so  that  before  the  rain  comes 
they  may  find  eacn  in  its  little  hollow  or  crevice 
a  resting-place  in  which  to  die  and  become  fruit- 
fuL  In  places  where  the  wild  artichoke  abounds, 
as  iu  the  great  open  plain  between  the  two  Leba- 
nons,  the  rushing  wind  snaps  oS  the  dry,  globu- 
lar, dahlia-like  tops,  and  urges  tbem  along,  like 
the  jumping  chariots  (Nah  8')  of  the  Assyrian  king. 
They  move  with  military  precision,  now  charg- 
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ing  at  the  donble-qnick,  and  then  wheeling  to  right 
or  left,  as  if  imitating  some  phantom  fugleman,  or 
obevinij  some  ghostly  word  <»  command.  Thomson 
isofopinionthatthis  most  be  tiie '  wheel '  of  Ps  Si", 
rolling  thing  of  Is  l?"  {'>}'»);  in  both  instances 
RV  '  whirling  dost '  [Land  and  Book,  S.  PaL  212). 
The  driving  power  of  the  storm  ia  exemplified  in 
Ex  lO*",  Nn  lin,  1  K  19»». 

VeiT  often  the  whirlwind  or  tempest  is  accom- 
paniea  by  rain  and  dark  donda.  The  wind  whistles 
and  moans,  and  seems  to  come  from  all  directions 
at  once,  flinging  ont  sends  of  fine  spray  and  dis- 
charging torrents  of  rain.  The  cold  is  often  such 
as  to  cause  loss  of  life  to  men  and  animals.  Tents 
and  booths  are  wrecked,  and  the  'overflowing 
shower '  (Ezk  88**)  created  hy  it  onderminee  houses 
and  tears  down  vinerard  walls.  It  ia  a  sort  of 
dond-bnrst,  and  is  caUed  by  the  Arabs  a  seil,  that 
is,  a  flood.  Like  the  suddenness  of  its  onslaught 
(Pr  !*»)  is  the  rapidi^  of  its  disappearance  (Pr  10», 
Is  6").  It  is  referred  to  in  Ps  ly  ",  Jer  23'",  and 
its  leading  features  are  given  in  the  parable  illus- 
tration with  which  Christ  closed  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  T**-**). 

  6.  H.  Mackie  and  E.  E.Vhu 

WHITB.— See  Colovbs,  toL  L  p.  4B». 

WHITE  OP  iK  EflO  {rro'ji}  -n,  EV  Job  6«,  BVm 
■juice  of  porslain').  —  The  allusion  should  pw- 
haps  be  understood  to  be  to  the  juice  of  some  insipid 
plant,  probably  Portulaea  oieraeea,  L.,  the  common 
purslane.  'White  of  an  egg'  (lit.,  on  this  view, 
'  slime  of  the  yolk ')  is  a  lUbbinic  interpretation, 
and  is  still  accepted  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  Duhm,  et 
al.  The  comparison  m  the  other  member  of  the 
parallelism  is  with  'unsavoury,'  which  would  be 
better  rendered  'insipid.'  G.  E.  Post. 

WHOLE,  WHOLESOME.— The  An^lo-Sax.  hOl 
became  in  Middle  Eng.  hole ;  the  spelling  whole  is 
due  to  a  dialectic  prontm.  (as  in  whoop,  whore  *) 
and  obscures  the  connexion  of  the  word  with  hale, 
heal,  holy.  '  Hole '  as  well  as  '  whole '  is  used  by 
Tindale,  as  Ex  6**  'see  that  ye  delyrer  the  hole 
tale  of  bryoke.' 

1.  The  earliest  meaning  is  A«a/<Ay,  as  in  Mt  9" 
'They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  uck '  (oZ  Ar^rJorrej).  So  tJdall,  Eras- 
mus' Paraph.  L  28,  '  Yf  thine  iye  bee  clere  and 
wholle,  it  geveth  sight  to  all  the  membres'; 
Hall,  Work*,  in.  461,  'We  are  not  the  same  men 
sick  and  whole';  CtJderwood,  History,  140,  'Mr. 
Patrick  Adamsone,  called  commonlv  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  had  keeped  his  Castle,  like  a  fox  in 
a  hole,  a  long  time,  diseased  of  a  great  seditie, 
as  he  himself  called  his  disease.  .  .  .  When  the 
King  Cometh  to  St.  Andrews,  he  becometh  a 
whole  man.' 

2.  Next,  made  healthy,  heeded,  as  in  Mk  6** 
'  Go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague '  (bei 
^iii>) ;  so  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine — 

'  He  csUed  hto  wound  «  Uttle  hart, 
Wbenot  he  would  be  quickly  whole.' 

8.  Then,  wt^roken,  entire,  as  in  Dt  27'  '  Thou 
shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of 
whole  stones '  (RV  '  unhewn  ') ;  2  S  1*  '  my  life 
is  yet  whole  in  me';  Pr  1"  'Let  us  swallow  them 
np  alive  aa  the  grave ;  and  whole,  as  those 
that  go  down  into  the  pit ' ;  Is  14**-  *•  '  Rejoice 
not  thou,  whole  Palestina'  (RV  'O  Philistia,  all 
of  thee ').  Of.  Erasmus,  Crede,  139,  '  with  pure 
and  whole  faith.' 

Wholesome  occurs  in  AV  but  twice,  Pr  16*  '  a 
wholesome  tongue'  {{tv;  kstc,  LXX  fo<r«  yKilxraris, 
RVm  •  the  healing  of  the  tongue '),  and  1  Ti  6* 
'  and  OQiiaent  not  to  wholesome  words '  {iyiaiwoviTt 
*  Hot  is  qxlt  'whof  in  Dt  8U  AT  lUL 


\iyo",  RV  'sound  words,'  BVm  'healthful').  Ia 
both  places  the  word  means  health-giving,  healing; 
In  the  latter  place  there  is  at  least  a  hint  of  that 
moral  meaning  which  'wholesome'  had  in  older 
English  =  soul  •  healing,  taving  ('  heilsam ').  This 
meaning  is  found  in  the  Pr.  Bk.  Psalter,  Ps  20* 
28*.  See  Driver's  Par.  Pialt.  p.  48fi,  and  the  qno- 
tations  tiiere.   See  also  art.  Hxalth. 

J.  RumsOB. 

WHORE.— See  Hablot. 

WIDOW*  [n-tf^v  'almdnat  vidua.  Th« 

absence  of  any  term  for  'widower'  shows  that  the 
wife  was  considered  of  less  importance  to  tiie  hn*' 
band  than  vice  versa). 

t  OT  AND  Apocrypha.- The  position  of  the 
widow  varied  according  to  her  family.  A  young, 
childless  widow  might  return  to  her  nther's  honse 
and  remarry  after  an  interval  (Tamar,  Gn  38"; 
Ruth  and  Orpah,  Ru  l"-*).  She  might  also  be 
claimed  in  marriage  by  her  late  husband's  brother 
(Gn  38',  Mk  12*- ,  Ru  1"^)  or  nearest  kinsman 
(Dt  25',  Ru  S"-").  In  many  instances  thie 
arrangement  wonld  cause  serious  inconvenimoe, 
and  provision  is  made  by  which  the  Irinsman  might 
be  rdeased  from  his  obligation,  or  might  transfer 
it  to  some  one  else  (Dt  25'- Ru  4*-'*).  The  pa». 
sages  cited  show  that  this  Levirate  marriage  waa 
an  actual  custom,  which,  however,  was  often 
neglected.  A  widow  with  a  grown-up  son  would 
usually  live  with  him,  e.g.  Micah's  mother  (Jg 
17'-'),  apparently  a  widow  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty of  her  o\m  (cf.  2  S  14»*  1  K  7",  Jth 
8'-').  The  honourable  and  influential  position  of 
the  queen-mother,  e.ff.  Bathsheba  (IK  2'*,  of. 
Queen),  illustrates  the  status  of  such  widows. 
But  there  was  evidently  a  large  class  of  widows 
who  were  in  very  poor  circumstances.  The  widow 
and  the  fatherless  (cf.  Orphan)  are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  suitable  objects  of  chari^  and  speciid 
consideration  (Dt  14"  16"- "  26'««-,  Job  22*  24*  29" 
31",  Ps  146*.  Pr  15",  Jer  49"),  or  as  liable  to  suffer 
injustice  (Ex  22«».  Dt  10»  27'*,  Job  24'.  Ps  68*  94', 
Xg  117.  a  io>  Jer  7'  22»,  Ezk  22^,  Zee  7",  Mai  3*.  Sir 
4U  35I4I.).  Deut.  makes  special  provisions  in  favour 
of  widows :  their  clothing  was  not  to  be  taken  aa 
a  pledge  (24"),  and  the  forgotten  sheaf  of  the  har- 
vest, and  the  gleanings  of  the  olive  trees  and  the 
vintage,  were  to  be  I  en  for  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow  (24""- )• 

These  needy  widows  must  have  belonged  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  have  had  families  of  young 
children ;  but  even  the  widows  and  orphans  ol 
well-to-do  men  might  be  robbed  of  their  pro- 
perty by  some  kinsman  or  powerful  neighbonr, 
often  on  some  legal  pretext  (cf.  2  S  14').  The 
widow  ranks  with  the  divorced  woman  as  being 
her  own  mistress,  and  therefore  capable  of  taking 
a  binding  vow  without  obtaining  the  consent 
of  father  or  husband  (Nu  30*).  A  high  priest 
is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  widow  (Lv  21"),  nor 
is  any  ordinary  priest  (Ezk  44**) ;  the  latter 
passage,  however,  permits  a  priest  to  marry  the 
yndo-w  of  a  priest.  In  2  Mao  3"  we  read  of 
deposits  for  widows  and  orphans  in  the  temple 
treasury. 

ii.  New  Testament. — Here,  too,  the  widow  is 
spoken  of  as  poor  and  an  object  for  charity  and 
special  consideration  (Mk  12*'-«,  Lk  20"  21"-*,  J» 
l"'  etc. ;  cf.  Bam.  xx.  2 ;  Herm.  Sim.  L  8,  etc ; 
Ign.  ad  Smym.  6,  etc. ;  Just.  1  Apol.  67 ;  Polyc 
iv.).  The  marriage  of  widows  generally  is  sanc- 
tioned (Ro  7»,  1  (3o  7*- "),  and,  according  to  RV, 
the  marriage  of  younger  widows  is  enjoined  in  1  Ti 
6"*.  RVm,  however,  makes  the  injunction  refer  te 
younger  women. 

*  See  slao  Familt,  It  a,  vol.  I.  p.  847 ;  Mabuaos,  ii.  S.  toL  UL 
p.  200;  FoTian.p.  ffS. ;  Woium (Dewxmei^ «*c),  p.  898*. 
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Tha  (dvusa  ■giiinrt  the  PlnriieM,  tkat  thay  drronnd  wldowi' 
honie*  (Mk  IS*).  !■  •ometimM  explained  of  epoUaUon  under 
legal  loinna  (Qould),  bat  mot«  nnminonly,  aod  probably,  of 
apoDglng  on  tba  genuoaltjr  ot  iooUih  women  through  an  oaUo- 
tatioaa  dkplH  ot  onctooai  plefar  (Hnllnmann,  Sweta,  atcX 
Thus  Smte,  '  Schttttgan  on  lit  B**  . .  .  ihowi  that  anch  a 
oootaa  ma  tamlUarijr  kaown  u  {WrB  too,  plaga  Phariicf- 


The  care  of  widowa  was  one  of  the  special  mini- 
stries of  the  early  Church  (Ac  6>  D").  Weizs&cker, 
however  {Apottolie  Age,  L  60),  considers  that 
widows  cannot  hare  formed  a  separate  class  so 
soon,  and  that  the  language  of  Acts  reflects  the 
conditions  of  a  later  time.  From  1  Ti  5".  we 
gather  that  the  relations  of  widows  tried  to  shift 
their  lesponsihility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Church;  and  any  woman  that  has  'widows'  is 
told  that  she  most  bear  her  own  burden  in  this 
matter ;  further,  the  duty  of  supporting  widows 
is  speoiallT  urged  upon  children,  grandohildren 
(6*),  and  other  relatives  (G*).  The  somewhsA  lavish 
chaiitf  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
after  Pentecost  would  be  a  special  attraetion  to  the 
needy,  and  may  account  for  the  a^parentlj  large 
proportion  of  widows.  In  considering  1  Ti  5"  we 
must  remember  the  large  households  of  the  East, 
comprising  relations  of  varions  degrees  to  three  or 
four  generations.  The  '  woman's ' '  widows '  might 
be  daughters,  danghters-in-law,  etc  We  further 
gather  ffom  1  Ti  6  that  the  Churdi  sought  to  limit 
its  alms  to  widows  of  good  repute,  ezemplair  piety 
and  beneficence,  over  the  age  of  sixtv ;  ana,  from 
the  similarity  of  this  description  to  thoae  of  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  it  seems  that  the  Church 
required  service  from  these  widows  in  return  for 
maintenance,  and  that  they  constituted  an  order 
of  church  oflBcers ;  and,  according  to  some,  corre- 
spond^ to  the  deaconesses,  of  whom  we  have  an 
example  in  Bo  Id*  (cf.  WoUAN  (Deaconess)),  and 
who  are  described  in  1  Ti  3".  It  snould  be  noticed, 
however,  that  in  1  Ti  5  the  writer  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  burden  which  the  relief  of  widows 
imposed  upon  the  Church,  and  anxious  to  reduce 
it  m  every  possible  way.  Hence  the  age  limit,  the 
exacting  conditions  as  to  character,  and  the  re- 
peated urgent  appeals  to  relatives  to  maintain 
widows.  The  character  qualificatioo  su^^ts 
Christian  service,  otherwise  this  function  of  the 
widows  is  not  referred  to.  In  Tit  2*  the  'aged 
women '  are  to  be  '  teachers  of  that  which  is  good,' 
and  to  train  the  younger  women ;  but  the  terms 
'aged  women,'  and,  in  the  pravions  verse,  'aged 
men,'  are  perfectly  general. 

1  TI  S,  mainly  ooonpiad  as  It  is  wtth  tba  anbjaot  ot  poor  reUat, 
Bakaa  na  wonder  what  waa  to  beoome  of  deatltute,  Mendleaa 
widows  who  ware  under  aixty,  or  who  had  not  reached  the 
faqulaita  ataadaid  ot  pleta  sod  benelloenoe.  Did  the  Ohurch 
leave  them  to  starve,  or  allow  them  to  be  dependent  on  caaoal 
ahnaKiving,  Instead  ot  maUns  ragnlar  proTiaton  tor  themf  It 
la  aometimea  auppoaed  that  the  roll  in  a*,  on  which  only  thoae 
widows  were  to  oe  entered  who  poiaeaaeil  the  qoalifloations 
apedfled  In  v.»,  waa  a  regiater  ot  ehnndi  oflloars ;  and  that 
theaa  'widows'  were  diatinct  trom  the  widows  ganerally  whoee 
teliel  is  dlsonasad  In  the  rest  ot  the  section.  Some  such  view  la 
sopported  by  v.u,  which  objects  to  the  anrolmeot  of  young 
widows  becaoae  it  Is  likely  that  they  will  many  again.  It  the 
enrolment  aboply  entitled  to  relief,  thia  would  M  no  objection ; 
it  seems  to  Imply  that  a  woman  entering  the  order  of  widows 
^edged  herself  to  remain  unmarried  m  order  to  aarre  the 
Church.  Of.  Anna  (Lk  V),  a  widow  who  deroted  her  lite  to 
teligioos  axardsesi 

There  are  two  main  questions  as  to  the  '  widows ' 
of  the  NT.  (i.)  Whether  they  were  merely  a  class 
of  the  poor,  specially  cared  for  in  the  distribution 
of  alms,  or  whether  they  were  an  order  of  church 
ofBcials.  Such  an  order  existed  in  later  times,  and 
continued  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Polyo.  iv.  3  is  as 
unbignons  as  1  Timothy ;  the  terms  used  of  widows, 
•.g. '  altar  of  God,'  seems  to  imply  an  ecclesiastical 
order ;  and  ^et  from  the  context  the  paraage  seems 
to  refer  to  widows  eenerally  as  distinguished  from 
But  from  tha  eloM  of  the  2nd 


cent,  the  existence  of  the  order  is  vonched  for  by 
a  succession  of  references  in  Tertullian,  Origen* 
Apottolical  Comtitutiotu,  eto.  It  is  thenSors 
natural  to  understand  I  Ti  5  of  such  an  order,  but 
not  necessarily  Ac  6'  9*-  o.  We  cannot  cany  baek 
to  the  1st  cent,  the  exact  organization  ana  regu- 
lation of  the  order  in  later  times,  but  no  doubt  Its 
duties  consisted  in  devotional  exercises,  the  in- 
struction of  women,  nursing,  and  other  works  of 
charity. 

(ii.)  The  second  question  as  to  NT  widows  is— 
assuming  that  they  constituted  an  order,  what 
was  its  relation  to  that  of  deaconesses  7  They 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  identical ;  but 
if  1  Ti  3"  refers  to  deaconesses,  they  are  probably 
different  from  the  widows  of  1  Ti  6 ;  ana  widows 
and  deaconesses  appear  as  distinct  orders  in  the 
early  Church,  although  they  seem  to  be  often  con- 
fused one  with  the  otner.  The  most  ^bable  con- 
clusion is  that  of  Sanday-Hesdiam  on  Ro  16' :  '  Of 
the  exact  relation  of  the  "deaconess"  to  the 
"  widows  "  (1  Ti  6*)  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as 
we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  for  so  early  a  date ; 
it  is  quite  dear  that  later  they  were  dlstinot  as 
bodies,  and  that  the  widows  were  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  deaconesses  {Apott.  Const.  iiL  7) ;  it 
is  probaUe,  however,  that  the  deaconesses  were  for 
the  most  part  chosen  from  the  widows.' 

For  an  accoimt  of  widows  in  the  early  Church 
see  art  'Widow'  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Chriit.  Anti- 
quitiet.  W.  fi.  BENNETT. 

WIFE.— See  Familt  and  MABBuas. 

VILDERNESS  or  DESERT.— Both  these  terms, 
especially  the  latter  of  them,  suggest  to  the  English 
ear  ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the  Heb.  words 
which  are  so  rendered  in  EV.  In  particular,  the 
popular  notion  of  a  landy  waste  must  be  banished 
from  the  mind  if  one  is  to  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  'desert'  in  the  Bible. 

1.  midbdr  (LXX  usually  (fntiun)  occurs  about 
280  times  in  the  OT,  and  is  tr"  '  wilderness '  by  AV 
except  in  12  passages  (Ex  8^  6*  10*  23",  Na  2(P  27>* 
83",  Dt  82>»,  2  Ch  26",  Job  24",  Is  21>,  Jer  25»«), 
where  the  tr.  is  'desert.'  EV  renders  by  'wilder- 
ness '  except  in  Dt  32'°  and  Job  24',  where  it  retains 
AV  'desert,'  and  Pr  21",  where  it  substitutes  'a 
desert  land'  for  AV  'the  wilderness'  as  tr.  of 
^'T'TN'-  MidbSr  is  properly  a  tract  to  which 
heras  are  driven  (from  -an  'to  drive  [herds]';  ef. 
the  Germ.  Tri/t  and  treiben),  an  uncultivated 
region,  but  one  where  pasturage,  however  scanty, 
may  be  found  (Ps  65"  K  Jl  2«,  Jer  23";  cf.  Jl 
1"' Jer  9") ;  usually  without  a  settled  population 
(Nn  14",  Dt  32",  Job  38»,  Pr  21",  Jer  »» ;  the  abode 
of  pelicans  Ps  10*^  wild  asses  Job  24*,  Jer  2^, 
jackals  Mai  1',  ostriches  La  4'),  although  in  certain 
districts  there  might  he  towns  and  citdea  (Jos  IS"***, 
Is  42")  occupied  by  nomads.  The  term  midUbr  ia 
usually  appfied  to  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wander- 
ings (Gn  14*,  Nn  l4"-'»-»  et  al.),  or  the  great 
Arabian  desert  (Jg  11"  et  al.),  but  may  refer  also 
to  any  other  (Ca  3°  8*).  In  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderines  the  following  special  tracts  are  dis- 
tingnishea :  the  Wilderness  of  Sbub,  Ex  IS" :  Sin, 
Ex  l&  n\  Nu  33"-  ■* ;  §INAI,  Ex  IB^-*,  Lv  7",  Nn 
11.1*  3«.M  9i.t  iQM  26«  33»-'*;  Paran,  Gn  21«>, 
Nu  10"  12"  13'- ".  1  S  26> ;  ?nsr,  Nn  13"  20>  27"  38^ 
34*,  Dt  32",  Jos  151;  TpiDVSB,  Ps  29*;  Ethak, 
Nu  33*.  In  W.  Palestine  there  are :  the  Wilder- 
ness of  JUDAH,  Jg  1",  PsCS""*  (cf.  Jos  IS*") ;  Maon, 
1S23«  ":  ZiPH,  1S28>«-"  26*;  BKEB-8HXBA,  Gn 
21";En-OKDI,  1  S24>«;  Te^OA, 2Ch 20";  Jebcel, 
2  Ch  20";  GiBEON,  2  S  2**.  In  K  Palestinet  the 
Wilderness  of  MOAB,  Dt  2*  j  EoOH,  2  &  3* ;  (BDB. 
MOTH,  Dt  S^. 

ffidbOr  ia  nsed  figuratively  in  Hoa  if  ('last  1 
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ngake  her  [Igrael]  as  a  wilderness '  | '  a  dry  land ' 
rw).  and  Jer  2"  ('  Have  I  [Jahweb]  been  a 
wilderness  to  Israel  T '). 

2.  nym'arahsA  (prob.  from  a  root  meaning  to  be 
arid ;  LXX  often  ifniiutt,  bat  also  snch  renderings 
as  iypln,  IXot,  74  it^wa)  stands  for  a  tract  of 
ooontry  whose  soU  is  bare,  desolate,  unfertile.  Its 
nearest  equivalent  is  'steppe'  or  'desert-plain.' 
Apart  from  its  application  to  the  'Arabab,  the 
great  depression  wEich  includes  the  Jordan  Valley, 
and  extends  southwards  to  the  Golf  of  'A^bab 
(see  art.  Arabah,  and  PLAIN  in  vol.  iiL  p.  893''), 
the  term  'drdbah  is  applied  to  steppes  in  generaL 
Its  renderings  in  £V  are  as  follows:  Job  24' 
(0  Vp)  39«  (II  ng^ '  salt  land '),  AV  and  RV  •  wUder- 
ness* ;  Is  33*.  Jer  51"  (in  latter  ||  n>T  pjji)  AV 
•wilderness,'  EV  'desert';  Am  6**  AV  'wilder- 
ness,' BV  '  Arabah ' ;  Is  35«  (||  -yyp  and  .W  41" 
(in  both  II  iTp)  61»  (U  nyjij  and  157?).  Jer  2«  (||  -g-ip 
and  n.Tf  jyf)  17"  (||  lyp  and  rny^if  j-t^*)  60"  (I  Tyjp  and 
n.T)  AV  and  RV  'desert.'  In  the  ^nr.  'arb6th  the 
word  is  nsed  of  the  '  phiinB '  ( AV  and  RV;  better 
'steppes'  or  'desert-plains')  of  Moab  (Nn  22^ 
28^  *^ 31"  33<"-  36>  36",  Dt  84')  and  of  Jericho 
|Jos  4>»  6»,  2  K  25*  [Jer  39*  52^).   See  art  Plain, 

3.  n^i}  (in  plor.  rAa-jp),  from  a  root  meaning  to  be 
waste  or  desolate,  is  3  times  tr*  '  desert(s) '  in  AV: 
Ps  102»  (11  -q-a :  LXX  oUireSop ;  RV '  waste  places '), 
Is  48"  (so  also  RV;  LXX  tpiiiutt).  Ezk  13«  (RV 
'waste  places';  LXX  l/niiuH).  Elsewhere  EV 
offers  such  renderings  as  '  waste(s),' '  desolation(s),' 
'  waste  places,' '  deflate  places ' :  Lv  28"- Ezr  9*, 
Is  5"  44"  49»»  51»  52»  58"  61«  64»  Jer  7"  22'  25»-  » 
27"  44^  ••  49",  Ezk  5"  25"  26*  29»-  33**- "  35* 
384.  i«.  n  3g«  Dn  93^  jjal  I*.  Ps  9»  109",  Job  3".  The 
proper  application  of  this  Heb.  term  is  to  cities 
or  aistricts  once  inhabited,  but  now  lying  toaste  (cf. 
the  use  of  'devastation'  and  its  cognates  in 
Is  n  5»  6",  Jer  42'',  Ezk  35'),  although  it  is  once 
(Is  48")  used  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings. 
Its  nearest  Eng.  equivalents  are  'waate(s)'  and 
•ruin(8).' 

4.  I'o't';.— See  Jeshimon.  6.  nr$  ftyyOh  is  twice 
ti^'wildemess'ln  AV:  Job  30*  (RV '  dry  ground ' ; 
LXX  tPvSpos),  Ps  78"  (RV  'desert,'  RVm  'a  dry 
land';  LXX  irvSpot;  here  nsed  of  the  Wilderness 
of  the  Wanderings).  Its  proper  meaning  is  'dry 
ground'  (cf.  nrrriV  of  Ps  63' W,  fi'i  of  Is  25"  32* 
and  ar^  [AV '  parched  ground,'  RV  '  glowing  sand,' 
RVm 'mirage'] of  Is  35').  In  Is  13"  34",  Jer  60*, 
Ps  74'^  IS  used  of  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  in 
Is  23"  [unless  we  emend,  with  01s.,  to  ars,  or  take 
the  wora,  with  Marti,  to  mean '  seamen  *]  and  Ps  72* 
[but  prob.  read,  with  01s.,  Duhm,  et  at.,  ent]  of 
numan  inhabitants  of  these  arid  tracts. 

6.  v-ifl  tdhA  occurs  in  the  collocation  fo'f^  inn? 
(LXX  ip  Siy/ia  naiiiaTOt,  ir  y§  i»iSpif),  lit.  'in  the 
waste  of  the  howling  of  a  desert's 'in  the  howling 
(adj.)  waste  of  a  desert'  [on  the  construction  see 
Driver,  ad  loeA,  Dt  32",  where  it  refers  to  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  It  is  tr"  wilder- 
ness' by  AV  and  RV  in  Job  12",  and  by  AV  (RV 
'  waste'')  in  Ps  107«>  (LXX  iw  ipiru).  The  special 
sense  of  this  word  is  that  of  a  wild  desolate  expanse 
(Job  6"  '  they  [the  caravans]  go  up  into  the  waste 
and  parish ').  It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  chaotic 
confusion  uiat  preceded  the  creation  (Gn  1';  cf. 
Jer  4",  where  the  prophet  beholds  the  earth  re- 
turned to  the  primeval  to/m  ioSbohA ;  and  contrast 
Is 46"  'He  created  it  not  a  waste'  [but  perhaps 
here  the  word  ='in  vain,'  RVm]). 

7.  The  NT  terms  are  ipriitla  and  Mpri/tot  (the  latter 
used  either  as  adj.  with  rirot  or  the  like,  or  alone, 
in  the  fern.,  with  x<ip>  understood).  As  a  rule  AV 
tr.  the  substantives  by  '  wilderness'  and  the  adjec- 
tive by  '  desert.'  Rv  changes  '  desert '  of  AV  into 
'wilderness'  in  Mt  24"  and  Jn  6"  as  tr.  of  f/Mi/iot. 


Conversely,  it  changes  'wilderness'  of  Lk  5"  8* 
into  '  deserts '  as  tr.  of  al  fmiM,  and  into  '  a  desert 
place'  in  Mt  15"  and  Mk  8*  as  tr.  of  tfniiln.  It 
also  reads  'a  desert  place' for 'a  solitary  place 'in 
Mk  1"  as  tr.  of  tfniiim  riiwm. 

The  wilderness  of  JuDiEA  witeessed  the  com- 
mencement of  John  the  Baptist's  ministry  (Mt 
3>  II).  An  unnamed  wUdemess,  probably  the  Quar- 
antania  of  tradition,  was  the  scene  01  our  Lord's 
temptation  (Mt  4>  n).  The  words  of  Ao  8"  '  Arise 
and  go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way  tiiat  goeth 
down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza:  the  tame  it 
detert'  (aCnj  iarU  tfium),  have  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  difiSculty.  If  aCnt  could  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  iSbt,  the  statement  might  be  justified, 
for  the  road  that  is  probably  in  view  actually 
passes  throup;h  the  desert  (so  Robinson,  BBP*  ix. 
614).  But  It  ia  more  natural  to  refer  aOn}  to 
Gaza,  and  this  city  was,  in  Philip's  time,  quite  a 
flourishing  one.  6.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  187)  seeks 
to  evade  this  difficulty  by  supposing  the  ailusion 
to  be  to  Old  Gaza,  by  which  the  road  ran,  and 
to  which  the  title  (fniiiot  may  have  dung,  even  if 
it  were  not  actually  deserted.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears  preferable  to  r^ard  the  words 
'  the  same  is  desert'  as  a  late  marginal  gloss  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text. 

On  Oriental  superstitions  about  the  wilderness  aa 
the  haunt  of  demons  see  art.  Demon,  voL  L  p.  &90i 

J.  A.  Selbis. 

WILDERHEBB  OF  JUDAft.  —  See  JuDiSA 
(Wilderness  of). 

WILDERHEBB  OF  THE  WAHDEHIHOS.— Sea 

Exodus  and  Jodbnbt  to  Canaan. 

WILL,  WOULD.— 1.  These  Eng.  words  are  often 
used  in  AV  with  a  significance  that  is  hidden 
from  the  reader  who  does  not  consult  the  Heb. 
or  Greek.  RV  has  done  much,  esp.  in  the  NT,  to 
show  their  force,  but  much  has  yet  to  be  done. 

Will  was  originaUy  an  independent  verb  (Anglo- 
Sax.  vjiUan  or  tnylian.  Middle  Eng.  toiUen),  and 
expressed,  either  transitively  or  intrana.,  a  wuh  or 
resolve,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  p.  77,  'It  is  commoa 
with  Princes  (saith  Tacitus)  to  will  contradictories' ; 
p.  40,  '  In  evill,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will  t 
the  second,  not  to  can.'  As  an  indep.  verb  'will* 
was  often  followed  by  an  infin.,  with  or  without  a 
direct  object.  Thus  Bacon,  Essays,  p.  255,  'The 
French  king  willed  his  Chauncellor  or  other  mini- 
ster to  repeate  and  sav  over  Fraunce  as  many 
times  as  the  other  had  recited  the  severail  do- 
minions'; Knox,  Hist.  p.  317,  'Thinke  not  (said 
bee),  Madame,  that  wrong  was  done  unto  yon, 
when  yon  are  willed  to  be  subject  unto  God.' 

But  as  the  Eng.  verb  lost  its  inflexions,  cer- 
tain verbs,  themselves  originally  independent,  were 
used  to  form  its  tenses,  etc  One  of  these  waa 
wUl,  though  in  this  case  it  was  rather  to  supply 
a  defect  uian  to  replace  a  lost  inflexion,  tnere 
being  no  future  inflexion  in  the  Eng.  verb.*  'Will' 
did  not  cease  to  be  an  indep.  verb  when  it  became 
an  auxiliary ;  it  was  used  sometimes  in  the  one 
way,  sometimes  in  the  other.  And  as  Elizabethan 
writers  felt  at  liberty  to  insert  or  omit  the  '  to ' 
before  an  infin.  as  they  plea8ed,t  it  has  now  become 

*■  SbsII '  «u  ued  Si  the  rasilUuT  o(  the  futon  belon  ■  will,' 
end,ee  Earle  mj*  (PAiiotosy.  I SM),  'wiU  hes  cured  eD  the 
analtoocapieeontot  the  domain  of  ihaU.'  In  the  Intarod.  to 
Tltt  PsaiUr  of  ISK  (Hnmv,  U84X  Bade  polnta  ont  that  witt 

an  aaxilUrr'bhaRllr  ton  found  in  Saxon  tfanee,  it  is  even 
strange  to  Wyclif  in  the  14th  cent,  it  is  not  flnnly  eetabliahed 
in  the  Bible  of  USD.  It  ii  eDCtoaolibic  nnon  Aatt  and  ditviw 
it  baclE,  bat  its  limit*  an  not  jret  dMennined.  And  tins 
anrrealTeneM  ot  wiU,  which  has  long  oeaied  in  the  oentnl 
pUkoe*  of  the  langnage,  is  (till  moving  at  the  extnmitie*,  llln 
uie  flapping  o(  we  waves  on  the  dion  after  tlie  mtadding  ot  a 
storm  ateeik* 

t  Shakaspaups  niea  great  tnedsn  with  this  'to,'  beqani^ 
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very  diiScnlt  to  distingnish  'wiU'  ss  an  aoxiliary 
ezpresHing  the  future  tense,  from  'will'  as  an  indep. 
verb  followed  by  an  infin.  without  'to.'  Cf.  Mt 
l(y»  <  xhere  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be 
revealed,'  with  11" '  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
will  reveal  him.'  The  former  is  a  simple  future 
(6  o6k  iiroicaXv^iicrn-cu,  Vulg.  quod  turn  revdabUur), 
the  other  is  the  verb  to  mlimth  an  infin.  of  the 
following  verb,  the  'to'  being  omitted  {vjiw  ^aSKirnu 
6  vlht  droKoXii^at,  Vulg.  ctti  voluerit  filius  revelare, 
Rhem.  'to  wnom  it  shal  please  the  Sonne  to  re- 
veale,'  RV  'to  whomsoever  the  Son  wUIeth  to 
reveal  him '). 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to 
distinguish  the  indep.  verb  '  to  will '  from  the 
anxil.  verb  '  will '  by  their  inflexions,  '  to  will ' 
when  indep.  being  often  inflected  mil,  vrillest, 
vriUeth  or  will* ;  past  foilled ;  and  the  aux.  wiU, 
ioilt,  will,  past  would.  But  this  distinction  cannot 
be  maintamed,  the  indep.  verb  being  often  inflected 
as  the  auxiliary.  Thus  Jg  1>"  What  wilt  thou  ? ' 
(iI^.T5,  KV  'What  wouldest  thouT');  Mt  13»  'wUt 
thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  T '  (SiXtit 
oSv,  RV  as  AV) ;  Jn  1**  '  Jesus  would  go  forth  into 
GaiUee '  (40A1^7'n'  i(e\ee'!i' ;  Vulg.  voluU  RV 
'  was  minded  to  go  forth ') ;  so  Arti^,  x.  (1553) 
'Those  that  have  no  will  to  good  things.  He 
maketh  them  to  will,  and  those  that  would  evil 
things,  He  maJceth  them  not  to  will  the  same ' ; 
Piars  Plowman,  vL  213— 


•  And  DOW  irold*  I  witan  [• 

thebert.' 


'know.'inf.]  of  th* what mn 


The  earlier  versions  are  often  a  guide  to  the  use 
of  'will,'  'would,' in  AV.  But  it  is  often  necessary 
to  consult  the  Heb.  or  Greek,  when  it  miiy  lie 
considered  probable  that  at  least  when  represent- 
ing an  original  indep.  verb  '  will '  and  '  would '  are 
themselves  independent.  Theverbsniost  frequently 
represented  are  in  OT  'abah,  and  in  NT  flAu  and 
fiouXoftai,  *  all  meaning  to  will,  purpose,  desire. 
Clapperton  {Pitfalls  in  Bible  Erufltsh,  p.  90)  gives 
the  toll,  list  of  passages  which  demand  special 
attention  :  Mt  11*  15»  10",  Mk  Lk  H",  Jn 
1"  5«  7",  Col  1",  1  Ti  6",  Tit  3». 

2.  Occasionally  the  following  verb  is  omitted 
after  '  will '  and  '  would,'  as  Ps  81"  '  Israel  would 
none  of  me ' ;  Pr  '  Ye  .  .  .  would  none  of  my 
reproof ' ;  1"  '  They  would  none  of  my  counsel ' ; 
Sir  13"-'^  'Like  wUl  to  like.'  So  Jn  19'-~'-  Rhem. 
'Professing  that  themselves  will  no  king  but  Cssar, 
he  yeldeth  unto  them.'  Especially  is  this  so  with 
verbs  of  motion,  as  Tindale,  Workt,  L  147,  '  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  his 
voice,  and  wottest  not  whence  he  cometh,  nor 
whither  he  will';  Tindale,  Expos.  23,  'Whosoever 
wiU  to  heaven,  must  buy  it  of  them ' ;  Ezk  28** 
Gov.  '  Beholde  o  Sidon,  I  wil  upon  the,  and  get  me 
hononre  in  the.' 

3.  There  are  passages  in  AV  in  which  'will' 
would  now  be  considered  redundant,  as  6n  32"  *I 
fear  him,  lest  he  will  come,  and  smite  me '  (RV 
'  lest  he  come ') ;  Lv  2'  '  When  any  will  ofiiar  a 

omitting  when  w«  dioald  now  inKrt,  and  sometimM  insert- 
ing where  we  ehonld  omit  Of.  OtheUo,  ii.  iil.  ISO, '  Ton  wera 
wont  be  dviU,'  with  iv.  IL  12, '  I  durst,  my  Lord,  to  wiser  she 
is  honest.'  The  omieeion  i*  tonnd  klao  m  Hilton,  SmnM  to  Mr, 
LmmmM — 

*  Where  ihall  we  •ometlmee  meet,  ud  bj  the  fln 
Help  waste  e  lullen  day  r ' 

And  Oneit  qnotia  two  conaecutlTa  lines  from  the  Mirror  far 
MagUlrolUt,  ana  of  whlofa  omita,  the  other  inaerta  thia '  to  '— 

'  And  thoogb  we  owe  [nought]  the  lall  of  Tnj  rsqnita, 
Tat  lat  revaoga  thereof  from  goda  to  Ught.' 

*n>r  tba  dlaUnotion  between  Kim  and  /M»mi«i  oooault 
raioott  on  1  TI  6l«,  UghttOot  on  I>hilem  U,  Mayor  on  Ja  », 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Bo  TU,  and  eap.  'the  fall  and  exoellent 
■oU'  [Sanday-Haadlam]  in  Thajer,  S.T.  Ltx.  as.  $ilim. 


meat  offering  unto  the  Lord '  (RV  '  when  any  one 
offereth ') ;  Mt  9"  '  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest '  (RV  '  that  he  send ') ;  Mk  3"  '  No 
man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and 
spoil  his  goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong 
man '  (RV  '  except  he  first  bind '). 

J.  HASTiiiaB. 

WILL. — In  this  art.  the  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  regarding  both  the  Divine 
and  the  human  Will  is  to  be  included.  These 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  subjects  of  very 
different  kinds ;  nevertheless,  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  either  must  clearly  be  impossible  if  the 
other  is  not  taken  into  account.  The  light  of 
revelation  falls  upon  both  the  human  and  the 
Divine  will  in  the  sphere  of  their  relations  to  one 
another.  We  derive  our  idea  of  the  Divine  will  in 
Scripture  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  what  we  are 
told  of  God's  mind  towards  and  purpose  for  man, 
which  haveled  and  lead  to  action  on  His  part,  where- 
by the  action  of  tiie  human  will  must  necessarily 
be  conditioned.  And,  farther.  Scripture  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  ideas  which  men 
can  frame  or  receive  about  God  are  afl'ected  by 
their  knowledge  of  themselves.  The  conceptions 
commonly  formed  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  man 
have  ever  been  transferred  to  the  Divine  nature, 
with  more  or  with  less  qualification  and  exten- 
sion ;  and  this  has  especially  been  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  philosophical  thought,  and  particularly 
so  in  primitive  times. 

i  Biblical  termt  for  the  act  of  willing. — The 
psychological  and  metaphysical,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  the  theological,  ideas  of  early  ages,  and 
of  the  majority  of  men  at  all  times,  are  to  be 
studied  in  language.  It  is,  then,  first  to  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  no  word  either  in  OT  or  NT 
for  the  will,  as  a  faculty ;  and  even  the  act  of 
willing  is  not  contemplate  in  an  abstract  manner. 
As  a  point  of  some  psychological  interest  we  may 
also  note,  that  of  trie  two  Ueb.  words  in  frequent 
use  which  seem  to  describe  an  act  of  the  will  most 
purely  as  such  ([ko  in  PL  and  n^^),  one  has  a 
negative  signification,  and  the  other  is  almost  in- 
variably joined  with  a  negative.  (The  exceptions 
are  Is  1'",  Job  39*).  It  is  in  the  absence  of  ap- 
parent reason,  and  in  the  resistance  offered  to  a 
pressure  from  without,  that  the  power  of  will  is 
most  barely  presented,  and  therefore  most  readily 
apprehended.  W'o  may  compare  our  term  'wil- 
fulness.' The  latter  of  the  two  Heb.  words  just 
named  is  often  used  of  the  wrongful  assertion 
of  the  human  will  in  opposition  to  the  Divine 
will  Ps  81''("»,  Pr  1«>).  See  also,  as  regards 
the  former  word,  Ex  7'^  The  notion  of  an  exer- 
tion of  the  will,  not  for  resistance  but  for  the 
achievement  of  something,  appears  to  be  most  dis- 
tinctly conveyed  by  hue,  m  Hiph.,  but  it  is  not  so 
common  as  either  of  the  words  above  mentioned. 
Lit.  it  means  to  set  oneself,  determine,  undertake, 
to  do  something ;  a  sense  wldoh  we  can  trace  in  the 
LXX  rendering  ifxtaOai. 

We  need  abo  to  consider  the  whole  group  of 
words  signifying  to  desire  (nut,  in  Pi.  anaHithp., 
and  1Q9),  to  take  pleasure  in  (feo),  U>  favour  (|jg 
and  to  love  (a?^  and  pt'q),  to  choose  (109). 
Where  there  has  as  yet  been  Uttle  or  no  psycho- 
logical reflexion,  such  words  may,  and  commonly 
do,  involve  the  notion  of  willing.  The  mind  has 
not  become  accustomed  to  distinguish  between 
the  motive — whether  this  consists  in  some  purpose 
which  commends  itself  to  the  reason,  or  a  physical 
want,  or  external  attraction  acting  upon  the  senses 
— and  its  adoption  by  the  will ;  nor,  again,  be- 
tween the  act  of  the  yfiiSl  and  the  feeling  whidi 
accompanies  its  exercise.  This  is  eminentiy  true 
of  the  language  of  OT.  In  the  ease  of  men,  indeed, 
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then  is  the  beginning  of  a  distinction  in  the 
prominence  ^ven  to  tne  plienomena  of  tempta- 
tion, bat  it  IS  not  followed  out  philosophically; 
while  in  regard  to  God,  who  can  effect  what  He 
pleaa^  the  distinction  naturally  does  not  suggest 
itself  in  the  same  way. 

The  fact,  however,  whieb  is  perhaps  of  most 
significance  for  ns  is  that  all  words  of  this 
class,  without  material  exception,  even  those 
which  have  the  most  decidedly  physical  associa- 
tions, or  which  are  nsed  frequently  m  a  bad  sense, 
are  applied  to  God  no  less  than  to  men  in  the 
Hebrew  OT.  Thus  to  cleave  in  love  to  (nsed 
of  sexual  passion,  Gn  34'),  though  also  more  gener- 
ally for  what  the  mind  desires  (1  K  9"),  is  used 
of  God's  love  to  Israel  (Dt  7'  10"),  and  also  of 
man's  love  to  God  (Ps  91") ;  while  lOO  to  covet  (Ex 
20",  and  Mio  2I>)  describee  God's  feeling  for  Zion, 
Ps  68"  (>4.  It  is  used  also  of  a  spiritual  desire 
in  man,  Ps  19'*<'>l.  Some  words,  such  as  i;o  to 
favotir,  and  its  subst.  to  favour,  grace,  ny;  and 
fru  with  much  the  same  meaning,  and  -q?  to 
ehoou,  have,  esp.  through  their  Greek  repre- 
sentatives, come  to  be  more  particularly  con- 
nected in  our  minds  with  the  mysteries  of  saving 
grace ;  but  their  early  history  was  not  dissimilar 
to  the  rest,  i.e.  their  transference  to  God  was  at 
first  somewhat  crudely  anthropomorphic.  The 
instance  of  3{i^  to  love,  to  which  further  reference 
will  be  made,  should  eqieoially  bring  this  home 
to  na. 

In  the  LXX  several  of  these  Heb.  words  are 
most  commonly  rendered  by  fiov\ar$ai,  BiKta,  and 
MoKttr,  which  more  simply  express  the  act  of 
willing : — all  three  are  used  for  n;(j  and  yso,  oi 
Pai\€<re€u  and  oi  6i\ttr  for  0A«v  and  tiSoKeiii 
ioT  nyj  ;  for  rriK,  BiKetr,  and  also  triSunttii ;  for  ifi}, 
BoSKtaBai,  ttSoxtir,  and  iviBufuiii.  A  feeling  is, 
however,  manifested  in  the  LXX  that  some  dif- 
ference of  lan^iage  is  advisable  in  speaking  of 
God ;  Arttfi/jMiV  is  avoided  in  connexion  with  Him. 

also,  in  the  case  both  of  God's  love  for  men 
and  men's  love  for  €rod,  is  translated  not  by  ^Xetp 
but  by  iyaiear,  though  it  is  to  be  added  tliat  this 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  commoner  rendering  of  the 
word  in  all  contexts,  and  that  duXtir  is  nsed  for 
the  love  of  wisdom  (Pr  8"  29»,  Wis  8'). 

The  non-classical  word  tikriiia  is  many  times 
nsed  both  for  ffo  and  firf,  and  for  the  latter 
sometimes  also  tMoicia. 

The  nsage  of  NT  is  based  upon,  and  in  the  main 
conforms  to,  that  of  LXX.  In  regard  to  BiXijiia,  in 
particular,  we  may  observe  that  uike  in  LXX  and 
NT  it  frequently  denotes  an  individual  wish  or 
desire,  and  hence  is  used  in  pi.  (Ps  102  (103)  », 
Ac  13i**,  Eph  2*),  But  it  may  also  describe  such 
a  permanent  inclination  as  shows  the  bent  of  the 
character  (Sir  32",  cf.  ffAi/irtf  in  2  Ch  15",  and 
6o6\rifia  in  1  P  4').  Other  noteworthy  uses  are  to 
be  found  in  Jn  1",  2  P 1".  In  Rev  4"  the  created 
universe  is  said  to  proceed  from  an  act  of  the 
Divine  will,  for  in  aooordance  with  biblical  nsage 
we  roust  understand  Mauta  to  denote  aa  act  here 
rather  than  a  facult;^. 

iL^  The  human  mil. — In  considering  the  con- 
ception of  the  human  will  and  its  present  con- 
dition, as  well  as  of  the  Divine  will,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Bible,  grave  subjecta  which  have  been 
treated  in  other  articles  (Fall,  Grack,  Pbk- 
DESTiNATiON,  and  ELECnoK)  come  before  ns 
again;  but  ttiey  are  to  be  regarded  here,  as  it 
wei^  on  their  psychological,  moral,  and  meta- 
phjrsicsl  side,  and  such  a  view  of  them  may  assist 
ns  in  rightly  apprehending  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  expect  that  some  light  will  be  thrown 
by  the  study  in  which  we  are  engaged  on  questions 
wfaioh  have  been  debated  in  the  philosophical 
■duMlt.   It  is  true  that  little,  if  any,  trace  is  to 


be  found  in  any  part  of  the  BiUe  of  direct  sneos* 
lation  on  the  nature  and  prerogatives  either  oi  tht 
human  or  the  Divine  wilL  I^verthelesa,  through 
the  vivid  presentation  in  Scripture  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth  in  its  practical  bearing  on  man, 
important  elements  in  the  problems  relating  both 
to  the  will  in  man  and  to  God's  will  are  brought 
into  relief,  and  this  may  contribute  to  the  right 
solution  of  those  problems. 

1.  The  proposition  that  the  will  is  free  is  com- 
monly understood,  alike  by  thoee  who  assert  and 
those  who  deny  it,  to  mean  that  man  has,  at  least 
within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  yielding  to  or  resisting  motives, — thoM 
which  arise  within  him  as  well  as  those  which 
plainly  have  their  origin  without  him, — and  of 
modifying  his  own  character  in  some  degree.  The 
notion  of  moral  freedom,  however,  which  meets  na 
in  Scripture  is  something  different  from  this.  It 
appears  there  simply  as  tne  opposite  of  the  bondage 
of  sin.  From  this  point  of  view,  '  to  be  free '  is  to 
have  the  power  of  acting  according  to  one's  trna 
nature  as  God  designed  it ;  and  those  whom  we 
cannot  imagine  to  be  any  longer  capable  of  doing 
wrong,  like  the  perfected  saints,  because  no 
tendency  to  evil  remains  in  them  and  they  ar» 
thoroughly  established  in  holiness,  would  yet  in 
this  sense  be  free,  indeed  the  only  true  freemok 
JJn  8»*,  Ro  6"-"  8"-" ;  cf .  also  Ja  l»  2"*).  There 
IS  evidently  profound  tmth  in  this  conception : 
such  must  DC  the  freedom  of  God  Himself. 

2.  Nevertheless,  Christian  theologians  of  all 
schools  have  ever  deduced  from  Scripture  that 
man,  originally  at  least,  possessed  free  will  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  term,  whether  they 
admit  that  be  still  retains  it  to  any  extent  or 
not.  And,  indeed,  even  apart  from  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  and  all  subse- 
quent exi>ress  statements  (e.g.  Ec  7",  Ro  l"'"*), 
tub  alone  is  compatible  with  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  God  as  at  once  the  all-powerfnl  and  all-wiso 
and  the  perfectlj*  good  Creator.  Man's  fallen  con- 
dition must  be  due  to  his  own  fault.  For  some 
good  reason  God  suffered  man  to  be  tempted,  but 
He  intended  that  the  temptetion  should  be,  as  it 
might  have  been,  withstood.  Sufficient  light  had 
been  granted  to  man  to  enable  him  to  disoarn  the 
true  good,  and  power  to  choose  it;  yet  heohoee 
evil. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  those  who  have 
been  most  ready  to  silence  criticism  of  the  morality 
of  the  action  which  is  attributed  to  God  in  theories 
of  the  method  and  scope  of  redemption,  by  alleging 
that  these  are  matter  of  Divine  revelation,  and  by 
declaring  that  God's  ways  are  not  to  be  submitted 
to  a  human  tribunal,  have  yet  themselves  asserted, 
and  sought  to  convince  men  of,  the  justice  of  man's 
punishment  on  the  ground  that  in  Adam  he  brought 
it  upon  himself. 

But  we  must  go  a  step  further.  The  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  sense  of  human  justice,  significant  aa  it 
is  when  made  in  the  quarters  just  indicated,  most 
break  down  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  that  men  lost 
their  moral  freedom  totally  by  the  first  fall,  and 
therewith  aU  hope  of  salvation  except  in  so  far  as 
they  should  be  visited  by  irresistible  grace,  which 
to  some,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  race,  would 
never  come  at  all.  The  BiblC;  we  are  bold  to  affirm, 
does  not  support  such  a  position.  It  is  true  that  it 
speaks  of  man  as  enslaved  by  mn,  as  nnaUe  to 
accomplish  his  own  deliverance,  as  dependent  upon 
God  at  every  stop  for  salvation,  and  even  for  the 
first  motions  towards  good  (Eph  2'-  »• ",  Ro  3",  Tit 
3*^,  Jn  6^  But  the  strongest  stetements  to  this 
effeict,  even  if  they  stood  alone,  could  not  fairly  be 
made  to  mean  that  nothing  depends  on  the  con- 
senior  resistance,  of  man's  own  will  to  the  work 
of  God  in  and  upon  him.    And       the  saend 
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writers  who  insist  most  emphaticaUy  on  man's 
helplessness  by  himself,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  it  is  plainlT  declared,  or  assumed, 
that  he  is  responsible  for  oeing  compliant  (Jn 
6«>  and  «•,  Ph  2>*),  and  in  more  general  terms  for 
hia  temper  of  mind  and  conduct,  and  that  he  will 
be  punished  or  rewarded  on  ordinary  principles  of 
jus&oe  (Eo  2>-"  3"^,  Jn  7»') ;  in  short,  that  each 
man  bom  into  the  world  is  put  to  a  probation  still, 
however  the  conditions  of  his  trial  may  be  affected 
by  the  fulures  and  successes  of  all  who  have  gone 
before.  So  that  the  tragic  interest  and  solemnity 
of  the  story  of  Adam's  fall  lies  not  only  in  the 
thought  of  what  waa  lost  for  the  human  race  from 
the  beginning  of  its  history,  but  also  in  its  being 
the  type  of  a  conflict  between  good  and  evu 
which  IS  perpetually  renewed  in  the  soul  of  every 


it  is  less  than  the  truih  to  say,  as  many  do,  that 
the  recognition  accorded  in  Scripture  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  man's  moral  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  doctrine  of  grace  on  the  other,  present  an  in- 
soluble antinomy,  and  that  those  wno  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  must  accept  both,  tnongh 
with  a  sense  that  they  cannot  be  reconeiled.  This 
is  certainly  a  wiser  attitude  than  that  of  those  who 
virtually  deny  the  one  in  the  interests  of  the  other. 
It  mos^  however,  be  admitted  on  reflexion  that 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  do  not  seem  to  be 
conacions  of  any  contradiction ;  and  we  cannot  but 
infer  that  if  to  as  there  seems  to  be  one  it  is  largely 
of  our  own  making,  through  the  effect  upon  our 
minds  of  later  controversies  and  the  traditions  they 
have  left.  The  real  difficoltiee  in  connexion  with 
the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  wUl  are  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  raised  through  the  endeavour  to 
combine  in  one  view  those  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  regarding  Divine  grace  and  human  responsi- 
bility to  which  the  Bible  bears  testimony,  nor 
could  they  nattirally  have  been  indicated  there. 
We  ^ther  from  its  teaching  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  18  the  source  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  good, 
that  Divine  grace  must  be  present  with  and  must 
precede  all  rightful  action  of  the  human  will,  that 
this  grace  is  bestowed  in  some  measure  upon  all, 
and  always  with  the  design  of  leading  on  to  salva- 
tion ;  bat  that  it  rests  with  man  to  respond  to  the 
Divine  love,  to  yield  to  the  Divine  promptings. 

Confusion  and  error  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced into  the  subjects  disputed  by  Augustinians, 
Calvinists,  and  Pela^ans,  more  tnrough  the  too 
narrow  notion  of  Divine  grace  in  which  all  alike 
shared — as  though  it  were  to  be  traced  only  in  de- 
finite Christian  taith  and  its  special  fruits,  and  in 
the  godly  of  Israel  under  the  Old  Dispensation — 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Hence  the  Calvinist 
has  been  led  to  make  a  distinction  between  an 
'  effectual '  grace  granted  in  certain  cases,  and  an 
operation  oi  God's  Spirit  in  other  cases  which  has 
no  saving  purpose,  and  to  regard  the  signs  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life  in  a  multitude  of  instances  as 
wholly  iUosory.  Hence  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pelagian  luM  supposed  man  to  be  capable  of 
many  kinds  of  gooa  apart  from  God.  Nowhere 
does  the  mistake  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
appear  more  clearly  as  the  initial  source  of  error 
than  in  the  doctrine  of  certain  schoolmen  that 
grace  was  to  be  deserved  de  eongruo,  the  authors 
of  which  theory  evidently  aimed  at  presenting  that 
which  they  regsfded  as  the  truth  in  Pelagianlam 
in  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  least  open  to 
attack.  For  here  it  waa  sunpoeed  that  though 
man  oonld  not  be  finaUy  savea  without  grace,  yet 
by  a  character  and  a  course  of  conduct,  in  shaping 
and  inspiring  which  grace  had  had  no  part,  he 
eould  win  it.  The  dimrent  opinions  here  referred 
to  are  nnsoriptnral,  baseless,  and  profoundly  irre- 
ligious.  In  contrast  with  all  alike  we  would  place 


the  belief — justified,  as  we  contend,  by  paiticnlas 
declarations  of  Scripture,  and  stUl  more  by  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Divine  training  of  man, 
which  finds  its  clearest  interpretation  in  the  Bible 
— that  no  human  spirit  is  left  destitute  of  the  life- 
giving  visitations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  that, 
rudimentary  as  that  moral  and  spiritnid  life  may 
be  which  at  first  He  has  sought  or  seeks  to  create 
and  to  foster,  e.g.  in  the  savage  or  in  many  e>en 
of  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands,  no  boa.tds 
can  be  set  to  the  growth  which  may,  and  which  Ue 
intends  should,  result  in  this  world  or  another, 
wherever  the  human  will  is  consentient.  Thi^  is 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  justice,  while  at  (he 
same  time  it  recognizee  man's  absolute  dependence 
always  upon  God's  grace,  and  can  afford  man  no 
ground  for  claiming  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  merit  in  his  allowing  himself 
to  be  saved,  though  he  may  justly  expose  himself 
to  blame  and  loss  if  he  frustrates  Grod's  merciful 
design.  Further,  it  does  not  lower  the  super- 
natmral  to  the  level  of  the  natural,  though  it 
treats  that  which  is  often  called  mere  natural 

goodness  as  itself  the  outflow  of  a  supernatural 
fe,  and  as  one  of  the  lower  stages,  it  may  be, 
in  an  ascent  to  the  highest  saintliness. 

8.  To  the  extent,  then,  at  least  of  giving  or 
withholding  that  response  to  the  leading  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  which  we  have  spoken,  man  is, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  free.  It 
will,  however,  be  said  on  behalf  of  Necessitarian- 
ism by  adherents  of  the  so-called  Experience 
Philosophy,  or  Naturalism,  that  this  response 
itself,  and  with  it  every  feeling,  thought,  purpose, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  detenmned  by  causes  now 
external  to  the  individual,  are  the  result  of  char- 
acter, which  has  been  itself  completely  determined 
and  could  be  fully  accounted  for,  and  its  products 
also  predicted,  if  we  knew  fully  tlie  human  being's 
parentage  and  life-history,  as  well  as  his  present 
circumstances,  and  if  the  whole  combination  were 
not  too  complex  for  ns  to  deal  with  by  the  aid  of 
any  science  which  we  possess  or  are  likely  to  pos- 
sess. The  force  of  this  reasoning — and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  has  force— lies  in  the  fact  that  to 
a  very  large  extent  mental  phenomena  are,  or  may 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability  be  held  to  be, 
subject  to  Natural  Law,  and  that  the  rapid  and 
vast  extension  in  our  conception  of  its  domain 
which  has  in  recent  times  taken  place,  predis- 
poses ns  to  believe  that  all  our  experience  may  in 
reality  come  under  it.  On  the  other  side,  however, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  consciousness  in  man  of 
a  power  of  choice,  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
hb  conduct,  his  conviction  often  that  he  might 
have  done  better  or  acted  in  some  way  otherwise 
than  he  has,  and  the  remorse  which  he  feek,  in  spite 
of  his  readiness  to  complain  of  the  action  of  an 
adverse  fate,  the  blame  which  he  imputes  to  him- 
self or  to  others  for  any  lack  of  loyalty  to  truth 
and  right,  of  firmness  and  of  courage,  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the 
principles  of  Naturalism.  We  seem  here  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  element  in  the  sources 
of  human  character  and  action  which,  whatever 
its  laws  may  be,  is  not  subject  merely  to  laws 
analogous  to  those  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
physical  order, — a  power  of  self-determination,  a 
lorce  which  within  a  limited — in  each  individual  a 
veiy  limited — range  is  truly  creative,  a  causation 
which  is  not  merely  phenomenal  but  real.  As 
believers  in  the  biUioal  revelation,  we  can  suppose 
only  that  the  all-wise  and  loving  Creator,  without 
diminishing  aught  from  the  fmness  of  His  own 
power,  has  yet,  in  making  man  a  spiritual  being, 
imparted  to  him  a  certain— by  comparison  infini- 
teauDol — amount  of  power  like  His  own,  and  left 
him  to  make  an  indeptaident  nae  of  it  with  a 
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riew  to  the  discipline  and  training  which  he  would 
thns  receive,  and  also  to  the  response  which  the 
creature  might  then  render  to  the  Creator,  and 
which  would  be  otherwise  impossible  (cf.  R. 
Browning,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  §  6). 
On  the  philosophical  side  we  derive  support  for 
this  view  from  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
past  150  years,  from  Kant  and  Hegel  onwards, 
though  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  emphasize 
the  separation  between  the  human  and  the  Divine 
will  more  decidedly  than  some  of  the  transcen- 
dental school  do,  in  order  to  guard  against  Pan- 
theism and  against  falling  again  virtually  iuto 
NecesHitarianism,  tliough  one  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  before  spoken  of. 

Before  passing  on,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
to  what  a  small  extent  there  can  be  any  alliance 
between  those  theologians  who  hold  that  man 
alto<^ether  lost  freedom  of  the  will  by  the  Fidl,  and 

f)hilosophical  Necessitarians  of  any  school.  The 
atter  build  upon  their  conception  of  what  has 
ever  been  the  constitution  of  man,  of  nature,  and 
of  the  universe ;  whereas  the  theologians  to  whom 
we  have  referred  regard,  and  must  regard,  man 
as,  according  to  his  original  and  true  constitution, 
free.  It  is  only  in  attempts  to  prove  that  man's 
belief  in  his  own  freedom  is  wholly  illnsor^  that 
they  can  make  common  ground ;  but  this  u  the 
weakest  part  of  the  philosophers'  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  in  general,  and  that 
common-sense  philosophy  which  has  aimed  only 
at  formulating  common  opinion  and  at  making  it 
self-consistent,  show  far  too  little  sense  of  the 
mystery  attaching  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or 
of  the  binding  power  of  character,  which,  though 
not  so  fixed  as  to  be  beyond  all  possibility  of  being 
modified  even  by  the  action  of  the  will  itself,  can, 
in  general,  only  be  altered  slowly.  But  Holy 
Scripture,  which  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  circumstances  of  human  Uvea 
by  Divine  Providence,  cannot  be  said  to  ignore  the 
limitations  to  human  freedom.  In  this  connexion 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  man's  responsibility 
for  the  use  of  any  freedom  that  he  possesses  is  not 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
amount.  He  is  as  much  bound  to  turn  to  good 
account  what  he  has  if  it  be  but  a  very  little, 
as  if  its  stock  were  practically  unlimited.  So 
at  least  he  must  be  on  the  Scriptural  view  of 
his  hopes  and  opportunities.  The  effort  to  strive 
against  strongly  riveted  habits  of  evil  might  not 
seem  worth  while  on  the  supposition  that  the 
time  for  seeking  to  undo  them  was  very  brief, 
and  that  he  was  left  solely  to  what  he  could 
accomplish  for  himself  and  to  human  assistance ; 
but  it  IS  otherwise  if  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  are  at  his  disposal,  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  infinite  time  in  which  a  change  in  his  nature 
may  be  effected.  Thns  it  is  that  the  Bible  can 
give  such  prominence  to  the  necessities  affecting 
our  human  condition,  and  yet  inspire  and  stimulate 
human  endeavour  to  the  utmost. 

iiL  The  Divine  wiU.  —  The  created  universe  is 
said  to  proceed  from  an  act  of  God's  will  (Rev  4>*, 
and  cf .  Sir  43" ;  this  is,  of  coarse,  also  implied  in  the 
language  used  in  Gn  1*-  *  etc. ,  Fs  33'  etc. ;  as  regards 
the  creation  of  man  see  Ja  1").  His  will  furnishes 
the  true  end  and  rule  for  human  action.  Very 
broadly,  Jn  7",  Ro  12",  Col  4",  and  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  MtS";  with  a  more  special  reference,  1  Th 
4*.  The  Law  of  tiie  Old  Dispensation  is  not  any- 
where directly  called  '  the  will '  of  God,  but  that  it 
is  a  principal  ezpreeaon  of  God's  will  is  plainly 
suggested  in  Ro  2"-».  With  this  passage  Jn  9" 
may  be  compared,  both  being  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jews.  'The  will  of  God  is  also  used  specifi- 
•ally  of  God's  purpose  of  redemption  through  Christ, 


by  our  JL«rcl  MimseU  in  speaking  of  His  missloiL 
Jn  4>*  et«.,  and  also  in  Ac  22",'Eph  1*.  St.  Paol 
and  others  look  for  indications  of  God's  will  (o 
direct  their  missionary  course  (0Aii/ia  without  ait, 
in  1  Co  16"  may  probably  mean  God's  will,  ef. 
RVm).  It  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  ordering  of 
events  and  the  variety  of  human  lota  (1  P  3"). 

This  last  point  brings  us  to  the  manifestation  of 
Giod's  will  in  the  choice  of  some  for  special  des- 
tinies or  for  temporal,  moral,  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantages— a  subject  which,  on  account  both  ol 
its  peculiar  difficulty  and  its  connexion  with  that 
of  human  responsibility,  needs  particular  con- 
sideration. We  have  seen  that  words  used  in 
the  case  of  men  to  describe  preferences  of  a  land 
for  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  seek  to  discover 
rational  motives,  and  which  we  are  content  to 
treat  as  matters  of  individual  idiosyncrasy,  are 
applied  to  God,  especially  in  OT.  Such  language 
may  serve  to  teach  in  a  simple  way  the  lesson  of 
the  absoluteness  of  the  Divine  will.  It  may  im- 
press upon  our  minds  the  practical  truth  that 
when  God  wills  this  or  that,  man's  duty  lies  in 
submission  and  obedience,  or  in  humble  thank- 
fulness for  His  unmerited  favour,  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  He  exalts  and  blesses.  But  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that,  when  no  motive  ii 
assigned  for  God's  action,  therefore  it  has  not 
a  moral  and  rational  motive.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  if  words  descriptive  of  simpls 
desire  and  attraction  and  the  mere  exercise  of 
will  are  applied  to  God,  so  also  are  those  which 
imply  planning  and  taking  counsel  with  oneself 
(Is  19",  Jer  51«  2Ch  25",  Ts  33",  Job  12"  etc). 
There  are,  besides,  passages  in  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  what  the  Lord  delights  in  (1  S  15",  Jer 
S",  Is  1»  65"  66«,  Pr  ll*  12"  15',  Ec6«).  Indeed 
all  those  many  declarations  in  OT,  that  purity  and 
righteousness  of  heart  and  life  are  required  in 
those  who  would  please  God,  are  here  in  point ; 
and  it  is  to  the  principle  thus  laid  down  that  the 
elevating  effect  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was  largely 
due. 

The  chief  objects,  however,  of  God's  favour 
mentioned  in  OT  are  the  Israelite  nation  and 
David  with  his  royal  house.  And,  in  the  case  of 
the  former  at  least,  it  may  be  said,  the  freedom 
of  God's  election  is  insisted  on.  But  the  language 
used  can  scarcely  form  a  basis  for  a  formal  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  and  certainly  not  for  a  view  of  it 
which  conveys  the  notion  of  arbitrariness.  Later 
generations  of  Israelites  were  indeed  taught  that 
God's  goodness  to  them  was  not  due  to  any  merit 
of  theirs.  But  other  reasons  for  it  are  given  :  it 
was  part  of  the  purpose  which  He  had  been  pursu- 
ing from  tiie  days  of  their  fathers,  men  of  veiy 
dinerent  worth  from  themselves,  and  which  He, 
in  whom  constancy  is  so  notable  a  characteristic, 
could  not  abandon,  and  it  was  connected  also  with 
the  punishment  of  other  nations  for  their  excep- 
tional wickedness  (Dt  &*  "  8"). 

Special  acts  of  Divine  favour  are  seen  in  their 
true  place  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  God'l 
character  as  a  whole.  There  conld  be  no  more  in- 
structive study  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  than  that  which  is  supplied 
by  following  out  the  conception  of  the  love  of  God 
in  the  Bible.  We  have  already  touched  npon  thf 
gradual  refinement  of  the  idea  as  shown  in  the  use 
of  language.  But  we  have  to  observe  also  that  the 
love  of  Clod  spoken  of  in  OT  is  always  a  distin- 
guishing lore  tor  particular  individuals  and  a  par- 
ticular race.  The  earliest  lesson  to  be  learnt  bv 
men,  and  all  that  they  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing, was  that  the  good  which  happened  to  them- 
selves was  the  result,  not  of  ohanoe  or  fate  but  of 
God's  appointment,  and  the  proof  of  His  mercifnl 
regard.  As  we  pasa  on  to  the  NT  the  image  is  pre> 
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aented  'bf  Christ  Himself  of  the  Uniyersal  Father 
who  lovee  impartially  all  His  human  ohildrea.  It 
is  evident  that  this  revelation  onght  to  control  all 
more  partial  views. 

Those  who  at  first  were  made  the  recipients  of 
special  privileges  conld  not  fully  enter  into  the 
largeness  of  the  Divine  intention  in  their  bestowal. 
But  this  became  apparent  when  the  Church  of 
Christ  became  the  heir  of  the  truth  communicated 
to  Israel.  The  principle  of  special  grace  and  voca- 
tion was  not  then  abandoned.  It  is  indeed  written 
large  in  human  experience,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  it  was  manifested  in 
a  new  and  deeper  manner  than  ever  before.  Its 
application  to  individuals  took  the  place  of  that  to 
a  nation,  while  spiritual  blessings  absorbed  the 
attention  which  had  been  largely  occupied  by  such 
as  were  materiaL  But  God^  purpose  in  confer- 
ring such  favours,  viz.,  that  those  whom  He 
chooses  and  calls  to  receive  special  knowledge, 
or  upon  whom  any  gift  is  conferred,  sliould  oe 
ministers  of  it  to  others,  is  plainly  set  forth  (Gal 
!»•  Ro  IM  P  4>*- Ro  U»-  *-*<). 

V.  H.  Stanton. 

VILL.— See  Testament. 

WILL-WORSHIP  u  the  tr.  in  AY  (1611  'will- 
worship,'  mod.  edd.  two  words  'will  worship,'  BY 
restores  '  will-worship')  of  iStXcS/niirKla  in  its  only 
occurrence,  Col  2".  The  tr.  is  probably  suggested 
by  the  Gen.  NT  (1557)  'voluntarie  worshipping,' 
wnere  the  Geneva  translator  seems  to  use  the  adj. 
'voluntary'  in  the  unusual  sense  of  'arbitrary.' 
The  Gen.  Bible  (1560)  has  'voluntarie  religion,' 
and  explains  in  the  marg.  'Suche  as  men  have 
chosen  according  to  their  own  fantane.' 

Cran.  and  Rhem.  have  'superstition'  after Yolg. 
tuperstitio.  Fuller  adopts  the  word  '  will-worship ' 
in  ffoly  State,  p.  70, '  One  Ceremony  begat  another, 
there  being  no  bonnds  in  will- worship,  wherewith 
one  may  sooner  be  wearied  than  satisfied.'  And 
Jer.  Taylor  uses  'will-worshipper,'  Bule  of  Con- 
science, II.  iii.  13,  'He  that  says,  God  is  rightly 
worshipped  by  an  act  or  ceremony  concerning 
which  himself  hath  no  way  expressed  his  pleasure, 
is  superstitious  or  a  will- worshipper.'  These  quota- 
tions probably  explain  the  Gr.  word  aright. 

J.  Hastings. 

WILLOW  TREE  (n;iy»  faphfaphoA  ;  WILLOWS, 
O'TTS,  'drabtm  [only  in  pL]). — Botn  these  Heb.  words 
appear  to  be  used  for  the  willow,  although  some 
consider  the  latter  to  be  the  poplar  (see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  and  authorities  cited  «.«.).  The  former  is  the 
co^ate  of  the  Arab.  fafyAf,  which  is  generic  for 
willow.  The  latter  is  the  cognate  of  the  Arab. 
gharah,  which  sienifies  a  wUlow,  more  particularly 
the  weeping  wUIow,  ScUix  Babylonica,  L.  ?aph- 
fSphSh  occurs  but  once  (Ezk  17'),  in  a  poetical 
rhapsody  concerning  the  transplanting  of  a  cedar 
tor  contrary  to  its  nature,  apparentiy  to  the 
wi  ,^here  a  plant  from  the  seed  of  the 

land  is  set  out  as  a  willow,  and  spreads  as  a  vine. 
Arahim  occurs  in  five  places.  In  all  of  them  the 
fact  that  willow  trees  grow  by  the  watercourses 
is  alluded  to.  '  Willows  of  the  w6dy '  (Lv  23«) 
were  taken  for  booths  during  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  lair  of  Behemoth  was  among  the 
'  willows  of  tiie  w4dy '  (Job  40"),  '  By  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  .  .  .  upon  the  willows  .  .  .  we  hanged 
our  harps'  (Ps  137').  Moab  carried  'riches  .  .  • 
to  the  wady  of  the  willows'  (Is  15'  AVm  'valleys 
of  the  Arabians ').  Israel  is  to  '  spring  np  among 
the  grass  as  willows  by  the  watercourses '  (Is  44'). 
Eight  speoies  of  willow  grow  in  the  Holy  Land— 
Satix  Saftirf,  Forsk.,  S.  fraplit,  L.,  the  brittie 
willow,  S.  tuba,  L.,  the  white  willow,  S.  Baby- 
lonica,  L.,  the  weeping  willow,  S.  trtandra,  L., 
S.  Caprtsa,  L.,  the  Capnean  willow,  S.  pedkel- 


lata,  Cesf.,  the  stalked  willow,  and  S.  nigri 
cans.  Pres.,  the  blackish  willow  (Aiabi.  bin) 
The  first  four  are  far  more  abundant  than  the 
latter.  One  of  the  peaks  of  Jebel  MOm,  in  Sinai, 
is  called  BdS  ef-$a/^_feh,  from  some  willow  trees 
at  its  base.  No  allusion  is  made  in  Scripture  u 
the  economic  uses  of  the  willow.  Its  branche* 
are  much  used  at  the  present  day  for  basket-work. 
Willows  are  planted  or  grow  spontaneously  by  all 
watercourses,  and  are  characteristic  trees  of  the 
landscape.  The  'wfidy  of  the  willows'  (Is  16'), 
LXX  ^payya  'Apa^as,  Vulg.  torrens  salicum,  is 
probably  a  w^y  at  one  of  the  boundaries  of  Moab, 
with  willows  by  its  watercoarses.  If  it  be  the 
southern  boundary,  it  may  be  the  same  as  '>i}i 
■"'^■jjf.n  '  the  wady  of  the  'Arabah  (or  of  the  Willow),' 
which  was  the  southern  border  in  the  days  ol 
Amos  (6"),  about  70  years  earlier.  What  this 
was  is  uncertain.  W&dy  Kerak,  a  part  of  this 
valley,  is  said  by  Irby  to  be  called  Wddy  es- 
4ro/f4r=  Valley  of  the  Willow.        G.  E.  Post.  ' 

WIMPLES  is  AY  tr.  in  Is  3"  (only)  of  rrtnp^p  (RV 
'shawls').  See  art  Dress,  vol.  i.  p.  627^  and 
Mantle,  vol.  iii.  p.  240».  The  word  'wimple' 
means  a  covering  for  the  neck  (Anglo-Sax.  winpel. 
Old  High  Ger.  vnmpal).  Skeat  guesses  '  a  cover- 
ing from  the  wind,  taking  Anglo-Sax.  vrin-pel  as 
from  '  wind '  and  pell  (Lat.  pallium)  a  covering. 

WIND  (0<i  rHah ;  ^l't^u>s). — In  Palestine  the  life 
of  man  and  beast  during  the  rainless  summer 
depends  upon  the  supply  of  water  in  the  fountains 
for  drinking,  and  in  tue  brooks  and  streams  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  This  supply  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow  deposited 
upon  the  mountains  during  the  previous  winter. 
As  the  rain  is  borne  inland  uy  the  wind,  the  winds 
become  of  the  highest  importance,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  their  power  to  produce  or  prevent 
rain.  Hence  the  wonderfulness  of  water  supplied 
independently  of  both  wind  and  rain  (2  K  3'^),  and 
the  unnaturaJness  of  wind  and  clouds  that  do  not 
produce  rain  (Pr  25",  Jude  "). 

L  The  Foub  Winds.— Winds  claim  attention 
by  the  periodicity  that  rules  amid  continual 
change,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  heat  and  cold, 
drvness  and  moisture,  connected  with  them.  The 
Bible  frequently  refers  to  the  four  winds  (Ezk  37*, 
Dn  8',  Zee  2*,  Mt  24'i,  Rev  7>),  and  the  diversity  of 
specific  influence  gives  individuality  to  each,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  figurative  use  of  their 
leading  characteristics. 

(1)  North  wind  (i^sron  riiah  faphSn).— This  is 
distinguished  by  its  coldness  and  its  power  of  dis- 
persing rain.  'Fair  weather  (RV  'golden  splen- 
dour') Cometh  out  of  the  north'  (Job  37").  In 
Job  37*  ('  cold  out  of  the  north')  the  literal  mean- 
ing, unless  a  special  constellation  be  referred  to,  is 
out  of  the  scattering  winds  (RYm).  In  Pr  25«» '  The 
north  wind  driveth  away  (S^Vifi)  rain,'  RY  gives 
'  bringeth  forth  rain,'  the  testimony  of  the  climate, 
however,  being  with  the  former  [although  the  con- 
text demands  the  latter.  Perhaps  tlie  text  is 
corrupt ;  of.  Tarp.  ad  loe.l.  In  a  day  of  gloom 
and  persistent  ram,  if  one  clond  can  be  seen  moving 
from  the  north  it  is  known  that  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  clouds  will  break  up  and  the  sunshine 
will  return. 

(2)  South  wind  (o^tj 't  rHah  rfdrdw).- This  wind, 
whether  tempestuons  (Is  21',  Zee  9")  or  gentle 
(Ac  27"),  is  always  warm,  dry  if  inclined  to  S.E., 
and  moist  if  from  S.  W.  tjnaer  the  S.  wind  every- 
thing is  warm  to  the  touch,  and,  if  it  prevails  for  a 
day  or  two,  all  living  things  become  silent  under 
its  oppressive  heat  (Job  37").  In  Lk  12"  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  sure  sign  of  heat. 

(3)  Eatt  wind  (o'lB  '*)  rHaff  JfSdim).  —  Thia  if 
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sometimea  called  a  wind  from  the  wUdemus  (Job 
l",  Jer  4"  13**) ;  it  is  described  as  strong  and  gnsty 
(Ex  1^,  Job  27«  38"  Is  27»,  Jer  18"),  and  its 
destmctiTe  power  was  felt  at  sea  (Pb  48^,  Ezk  Z?"). 
It  is  referred  to  in  Ja  1",  where  the  expression 
'  with  a  bnminK  heat '  (<rin>  rif  KoArun)  is  oorrecUy 
rendered  by  RV  'with  the  scorching  wind'  (see 
Driver  on  Am  4'  and  Hos  13",  with  references). 
Daring  summer  a  light  land-breeze  usoallT  prevails 
from  sunrise  to  9  A.M.,  and  rapidly  grows  not  under 
the  increasing  power  of  the  sun. 

(4)  West  vrnid  (o;  't  rHafy  ydfn).— This  is  a  moist 
and  refreshingly  cool  breeze.  The  W.  and  S-W. 
winds  are  the  bringers  of  rain  (1  K 18*^  Lk  12"). 
If  blowing  freshly  for  several  days  in  succession, 
they  wUl  cause  a  shower  to  fall  even  during  the 
dry  summer  months. 

In  NT  various  terms  an  used  to  describe  the 
violence  of  the  wind;  e.g.  'a  ^reat  wind'  (dre/iot 
ftiyas,  Jn  6");  'a  storm  of  wind'  (XoIXo^  irt/uv, 
Lk  8**) ;  'a  n-eat  storm  of  wind '  (\a2Xa^  iri/iov 
iuyiXri,  Mk  4^) ;  'a  great  tempest'  {vwitit  fUyta, 
Mt  8").  '  Tempest  is  the  translation  also  of 
Xttiu!"  (Ac  27*),  e6t>Xa  (He  12").  The  'tempes- 
tuons  wind'  (dpe/tot  rv^ucii,  Ao  27"),  called 
Euroclvdon,  RV  'EuraquUo,'  is  the  E.N.E.  gale 
now  called  UvatUer,  which  prevails  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  ancient  times  it 
troubled  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Ps  48')  when  return- 
ing deeply  laden  to  Tyre.   See  Eukaqdilo. 

iL  FiavHATiVK  ScooESTiONS.  —  Wind  is  the 
symbol  of  (I)  vacuity  and  nothingneee:  Job  V*  IS*, 
ft  11",  Is  41",  Jer  6",  Hos  8'  121 

(2)  Brevity:  Job  7',  Ps  78»  103'«  104*. 

(3)  Freedom:  Pr  27"  SO*,  Ec  1«,  Eph  4". 

(4)  Potoer:  Job  21"  27*^,  Ps  1*  35»  83"  Is 
41"  67"  64«,  Jer  49"^ »  51',  Ezk  13"-";  Dn  2", 
Ja  1*  3*. 

(5)  ne  leiU  of  God  :  Ps  18">-  "  :  104*  148'. 

6.  M.  Mackie. 
WIMDOV.— See  art.  HOVSB,  voL  iL  p.  435>>,  and 
Temflk,  p.  700». 

VINB«-^See  art.  Food,  voL  iL  p.  38  f.,  and  VuTB, 
p.  868. 

WINEBIBBEB  (Pr  23»  in  plu.  nrsjb;  Mt  11", 
Lk  7**,  otoorinji). — The  Eng.  word  comes  from 
Coverdale  at  Pr  23** ;  AV  is  the  first  to  use  it  in 
NT.  The  verb  '  to  bib'  (perhaps  from  Lat.  bOere, 
to  drink)  is  still  in  use,  signifying  to  keep  on 
drinking,  tipple.  North  IPlutarch,  847)  speaks  of 
'Orators  that  did  nothing  but  bib  all  the  day 
long ' ;  and  Drant,  Horace  Sat.  vn.  E  iv,  '  Thou 
thinkes  by  sleepe  and  bibbinge  wyne,  to  banishe 
out  all  woes.'  The  Eng.  is  a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Heb.  and 
Greek. 

WniBFAT  (».«.  Wlnevat).— See  Fat. 

WIHB-PREStL— See  Ynra,  p.  868. 

WIHK.— In  Ao  17**  the  verb  to  '  wink  at'  is  used 
figroratively  of  Grod's  longsuffering,  '  The  times  of 
this  ignorance  God  winked  at'  (irtpiS^,  RV '  over- 
looked'). The  same  use  (also  of  God)  occurs  in 
Wis  11**  'Thou  .  .  .  winkestat  the  sins  of  men' 
(rapo^t,  RV  'overlookest')  I  and  (of  parents)  in 
Sir  30"  'Wink  not  at  hU  follies'  (mJ>  raplSvt). 
So  (folding,  Calvin's  Job,  S59— '  Some  times  God 
spareth  the  wicked  and  wincketh  at  their  mis- 
dedes,  and  that  is  to  their  sorer  damnation ' ;  and 
Udall,  Eraemvif  Paraph,  ii.  284,  'Suche  maner  of 
faultes  of  children,  those  that  be  gentU  parentes 
doe  for  the  most  part  winke  at,  which  would  not 
■ofiie  greater  offences.'  J.  Hastings. 

WIHMOWr-See  Aobioultubi,  Fas,  Shotxu 


WISDOM.— 1.  In  the  age  of  the  PropheU.—The 
Wisdom  (rv^fo  hokhma)  ot  the  Hebrews  developed 
itself  originally  as  an  independent  intellectual 
movement,  side  by  side  with  the  religious  one,  in 
the  form  of  a  half -poetical,  half -philosophical  *  ob- 
servation of  nature.  We  have  tne  earliest  remini- 
scences  of  this  in  the  Fable  poetry  of  the  OT  (Jg 
g;.u  2  ^  na^^  traditions  which  attach  to 

the  name  of  Solomon  (I  K  6"-"  [Eng.  4**^;).  The 
comparison  between  the  latter  and  the  aUied  crea- 
tions of  Antbia  (v."  Cii),  and  the  description  of  the 
material  of  Solomon's  sayings  (v."  n),  show  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  products  not  of  religious 
but  of  secular  poetry.  This  Wisdom  was  thought 
of  as  specially  naturalized  in  Edom  (Jer  40',  Ob'). 
—  The  great  prophets  are  upon  Uie  whole  not 
favourable  to  this  Wisdom,  Is  29"*,  Jer  4*»  8»- »  9*» : 
they  reproach  '  the  Wise '  with  conceit  and  immor- 
ality. In  the  technical  language  of  the  prophets, 
i.e.  decision  by  oracle,  is  attribute  to  the 
priests  (Jer  18",  Ezk  7**);  197,  'the  word  of  Jah- 
weh '  (=••'131  Jer.  I.e.),  to  the  prophets ;  im,  the 
faculty  of  self-determination  or  devising  of  mea- 
sures, to  '  the  Wise '  (Jer.  I.e.).  Even  before  the 
Exile  the  need  made  itself  felt  of  fixing  the 
teaching  of  Jahweh  and  establishing  firmly  its 
contents.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  composition 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  fierce  conflicts 
with  false  prophets  which  had  to  be  waged  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jer  28.  29*"^,  Ezk  13) 
tended  further  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  in- 
fluence of  prophecy  (Dt  18***).  The  latter  decayed 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  post-exilic  period 
its  silence  was  painfully  felt  (Ps  74*,  1  Mao 
9").  Yet  it  proved  impossible  to  cause  this  dry 
branch  on  the  tree  of  Israel  to  put  forth  shoots 
afresh. 

2.  Post-exUie  development  of  the  Wisdom  teatk- 
ing. — The  priests  ana  '  the  Wise,'  unlike  the  pro- 
phets, found  a  new  sphere  for  their  activity  after 
the  Exile ;  the  former  in  the  re-established  cultos 
of  the  temple,  the  latter  in  the  carrying  forward 
of  the  legal  religious  system  which  Ezra  the  scribe 
took  in  hand  after  the  Return  (Ezr  7^  ").  Yet  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  the  effort  to  confine 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  post-exilic  Judaism 
within  the  limits  of  rijjid  law  succeeded.  The  wave 
which  stirred  the  nations  in  consequence  of  the 
estaULahment  of  the  world  -  empire  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  overflowed  the  Holy  Land  as  well,  and 
on  the  other  hand  carried  Judaism  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  that  land  to  the  interior  of  Asia  and  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Israel  came  thus 
everywhere  into  contact  with  Greek  civilization, 
for  the  Greeks  were  from  the  earliest  times  a  race 
of  colonists. 

8.  The  earUeiA  traces  of  Greek  tn/lu«i«.— The 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  Wisdom  meet  us  ^ 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (2nd  ' 
cent.  B.C.),  which,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
wisdom  of  life  which  it  preaches  (hence  the  name 
no3n  leo  applied  to  it  m  Tos.  to  Baba  bathra, 
146),  is  acquainted  also  with  a  special  artificial 
form  of  gnomic  wisdom.  On  Vp?  '  likeness,' 
'parable,'  attached  at  first  to  an  object  borrowed 
from  the  world  of  nature,  or  ny^?  (LXX  ffic«r«rAt 
\bym)  'hidden  allusion'  (Pr  1';  cl  n^*0,  *6.  and 
Ezk  17'),  cf.  Cheyne,  Job  ahd  Solomon,  London, 
1887,  p.  215. 

Wisdom  is  oonceived  of  in  Pr  8*"  •■  a  sepanta  ^ 

*i>hlloaophy  propar  bsd  oat  vdstenoa,  tod  ooold  ban  noiM, 
unong  the  Hebrews.  A  pnoev  ot  thought  tree  tmo  pnsup. 
positioiu  wu  onknown  to  them.  Ood  ud  Dtriiw  rereUlioa 
were  aooepted  u  fixed  point*.  AooordingI;,  sU  that  wm  aimed 
■t  WM  merely  to  pen^nt*  deeper  into  the  ooDtcnta  ot  what 
waa  given  and  to  defloe  it  more  predaeljr.  Hor  I*  the  form  ot 
the  $oUuna  that  ot  the  aehool  apeech ;  It  la  popular.  Iti 
problem*  are  not  thaoratioal.  bat  ooooem  oaeatloos  daaling 
with  th*  ptaotioal  wlidcm  ol  at*  or  with  godUnaa. 
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Existence  whom  Jahweh  formed  as  the  flnt  of  His 
works  prior  to  the  creation  of  earthly  things 
(vv.»-",  cf.  T."  "up;  see  also  Ps  139™),  The 
^okhma  did  not  co-operate  in  the  creating  of  the 
heavens  and  the  eartn,  for,  according  to  vv.**^, 
Jahweh  Himself  made  all  things.  Hence  iHoy  of 
▼.*>  cannot  be  rendered  '  master  workman '  (RV), 
bat,  upon  the  analogy  of  picn  of  Nu  11^  ('guardian 
of  children '),  ought  to  be  tr»  '  foster-child  ^(ci.  AV, 
Aqnila  tiSijuou/i^mj,  Gnnkel  ISchbpfung,  1896,  p.  94] 
'  mtschelkind ').  The  ^okhma  poet's  thought  is 
that  Jahweh,  after  the  toils  of  creation  (which, 
according  even  to  6n  2*,  rendered  rest  necessary), 
found  a  oiTersion,  as  it  were,  in  this  His  firstborn 
before  the  world,  as  the  child  played  before  His 
eyes  (Pr  S*"*).  Wisdom  is  thus,  m  the  mind  of  onr 
nI  /  poet,  not  a  principle  at  work  in  the  forming  of  the 
world,  since  she  was  onlj  an  onlooker  at  this  and 
at  the  fashioning  of  individual  objects.  She  has, 
according  to  Pr  8'^'',  to  do  with  men  alone.  In  these 
she  finds  her  delight,  to  them  alone  she  turns  with 
her  call  to  hear  instruction  (idio  Pr  8"),  It  is  thns 
purely  ethical  aims  to  which  uie  seeks  to  lead  men, 
by  whom,  of  course,  from  the  Judaistie  8taiidpoiiit> 
•re  meant  simply  IsraelitM. 

The  notion  of  the  Divine  ^okhma  as  a  separate 
Existence  outside  of  and  over  against  Jahweh,  is, 
however,  as  un  -  Israelitish  as  possible  and  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  monotheism  of  the  inM  nvr 
(Dt  6')  that  had  become  firmly  established  since  the 
time  of  Deuteronomy.  It  can  be  explained  only 
'  —  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  aooora- 
ing-^'  which  the  archetypes  oi-tiifnga  (d/tWrwot 
ISiai,  Plato,  TiTnceus,  p.  29)  or  the  powers  of  the  Divine 
essence  diffused  ttirbughout  tiie  world  (the  nxvai 
hroiat  of  the  Stoics ;  cf.  C.  Wachsmuth,  Die  An- 
tichten  der  Stoiker  iiber  Mantik,  eta  p.  21)  are 
regarded  as  having  a  separate  existence  of  their 
own,  although  in  their  relation  to  the  world  they 
are  otherwise  conceived  of  than  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs. 

4.  The  Jeutish  doctrine  of  retribution  and  the 
ttruggle*  of  faith  to  which  it  gave  rise. — In  other 
parts  of  tne  Book  of  Proverbs  the  questions  of 
wisdom  in  the  ordering  of  the  life  of  a  Jew  are 
discussed.  Piety  appears  here  as  the  sucoessful 
•nd  most  advantageous  course  (2^  "*•«»-»),  Virtue 
is  never  unrewarded  (S"*'*-'"- "  10*''  16»).  v^iisfor- 
tune  befalls  only  the  ungodly  (11"),  for  the  pious 
it  Lb  only  a  passinz  chastisement  (S"*-), — The  actual 
experiences,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
Each  doctrines,  led  to  a  period  of  struggles  of 
faith  (Farrar  in  Speaket't  Apoer.  voL  L,  London, 
1877,  'The  era  of  difficulties,'  p.  416),  whose 
deposit  we  have  in  several  of  the  Psalms,  in  Job, 
and  in  Ecclesiastes, 

(a)  The  Psalme. — Ps  37  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  has  no  con- 
tinuance ( w.**  *•  ").  In  biiUiant  poetic  lan- 
guage the  sudden  end  of  their  prosperity  is  de- 
scribed, and  this  has  the  counter  -  description 
opposed  to  it^of  the  exaltation  and  happiness  of 
the  ^odly  which  always  comes  to  pass  after  a 
transient  period  of  woe  (vv."-  "'•).  Since, 

however,  this  was  contradicted  by  other  experiences 
which  told  of  wicked  men  wlio  were  prosperous 
down  to  the  end  of  their  life  (Job  21'-"-  *■ »-»»), 
the  difficulty  was  not  solved.  The  expedient  of 
declaring  that  in  such  cases  the  punishment  over- 
takes the  children  of  the  ungodly  (Job  21")  was 
nothing  more  than  a  palliative,  tor  this  punish- 
ment extended,  according  to  Ex  20*,  only  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation ;  and  it  gave  no  satis- 
faction at  all  to  the  later  prophets  (cf.  Jer  SI*"-, 
Ezk  IS"-"),  who  insisted  upon  the  personal  re- 
sponsibilitjF  of  the  transgressor. — Ps  49  accordingly 
grap{)led  with  the  problem  afresh  and  offered  Uie 
aolntion  that  death  at  aU  events  brings  punishment 


to  the  wrong-doer  whom  continued  prosperity  haa 
made  defiant  (v.').  Then  can  none  deliver  liim 
(w.''"),  he  must  leave  behind  him  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  (yy."-  "•"),  and  he  himself  becomes  a  prey 
to  corruption  (v.").  The  godly  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  sure  hope  that  God  will  deliver  him 
from  death  (v.",  cf.  Ps  16"),  and  he  can  enjoy  bis 
prosperity,  while  the  wicked  die  away  (v."'').  But, 
seeing  that  the  stroke  of  death  falls  m  any  case  at 
last  upon  the  righteous  as  well,  neither  could  this 
solution  of  the  problem  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
— Ps  73,  in  which  we  can  etui  detect  the  scars  of 
the  fierce  conflict  which  faith  had  to  sustain  wiUi 
doubt  (w. »-'•),  followed  to  some  extent  the  same 
path,  arguing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  is 
but  fleetmg,  whereas  that  of  the  godly  is  at  last 
permanent  (vv. "-■*•").  Along  with  this,  it  points 
to  a  solution  which,  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
indeed,  would  be  perfectly  satisfying,  namely,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  purely  inward, 
and  that  tliis,  or  in  other  words  the  blessedness 
produced  by  tiie  fellowship  of  the  heart  with  God, 

cannot  be  torn  from  them  by  any  snffering^aLjm  ^ 

earthly  kind  (v."*").  But  this  solution  was  inaQ6-~— p"^ 
ouate  from  the  staiidpoint  of  the  OT,  for  the  latter 
demanded  outward  prosperity  for  the  righteous  by 
way  of  reward,  and  outward  suffering  for  the 
wicked  by  way  of  punishment.  Equally  unsatis- 
factory as  a  full  answer  was  the  declaration  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  righteous,  suffering  is  chastening, 
and,  as  such,  an  endence  of  Divine  love  (Pr  3", 
He  12^*),  intended  to  warn  them  against  going 
on  further  in  sin  (Job  33"''  "■"),  and,  on  the 
other  band,  purifies  them  from  stains  and  in  thia 
way  perfects  them  (He  12"'*).  Howtver  correct 
and  beautiful  all  this  is,  one  does  not  see  why  in 
that  case  the  ungodly,  who  surely  in  any  case  also 
deserve  punishment,  receive  none.  Again,  from 
the  OT  point  of  view,  the  use  of  such  a  purif^ng 
of  the  godly  could  not  be  apprehended ;  for  if,  aa 
freqnentiy  happened,  the  simering  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  sufferer,  the  whole  fniit  of  such 
purification  was  lost  in  Sheol,  where  godly  and  un- 
godly lead  the  same  dreamy  existence  <Fs  49''- 
Job  3"-"  7^-"  14"  Ezk  32"«»).  There  even  the 
righteous  have  no  more  hope  (Ps  6»  30»,  Is  38'*- 
Job  7*-  14">-";  cf.  esp.  W.  Schwally,  Leben  nach 
dem  Tode  nach  den  VorateUungen  de»  eUten  Iiradt, 
Giessen,  1892,  pp.  69-74).  Kor  could  doubts  be 
solved  by  the  expedient  of  declaring  that  in  the 
last  resort  all  are  sinners,  that  none  is  good  but 
God  alone  (Job  4»'-"  14«  15»«-"  25'-«,  Mk  10"),  for 
this  supplied  no  answer  to  the  question  why  it  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  notoriously 
ungodly  so  often  remain  unpunished.  But,  above 
all,  these  attempts  at  solving  the  problem  all  left 
the  main  question  untouched,  how  tne  circumstance 
is  to  be  explained  that  €rod  does  not  fulfil  His 
solemn  promise  to  reward  the  righteous  and  to 

Sunish  the  wicked  (Dt  28),  but  almost  consistentiy 
oes  the  opposite.  With  lond  complaints  the  godly 
addressed  to  God  the  bitter  question  why  He  looks 
so  calmly  on  this  course  of  tnings  (Jer  12'- ') ;  and 
a  kind  of  despair  took  possession  of  them  (Jer  20'*''*, 
Job  3''").  It  appeared  as  if  God  were  asleep  (Ps 
44'").  The  prosperous  transgressor  asked  mock- 
ingly, 'Where  is  now  thy  God?'  (Ps  42»-")  and 
tnumphantiy  denied  the  alleged  principle  of  a 
Divine  government  of  the  world  (Ps  10"*  14'  73"). 

(4)  The  Book  of  Job. — The  finest  exhibition  of 
the  problem  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  on  all  its 
sides  and  in  all  its  depth  is  afforded  by  the  poem 
of  Job.  We  have  here  three  [or  four]  speakers, 
who  state  their  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
traditional  doctrine ;  and  also  in  the  speeches  of 
their  opponent.  Job,  a  large  space  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  doctrine  he  combats.  The  funda- 
mental dogma  of  the  old  doctrine  of  retribution 
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is  that  all  suffering  is  pnniBbmeiit  inflicted  hj  an 
angiy  God.  God  turns  away  offended  from  man 
(Job  13»*  IV  23«-  30««-)  J  or  turns  the  glanoe  of 
His  anger  upon  him  (T"*  U**  16*),  meets  him  as  an 
enemy  (19"  13^),  smites  him  with  the  stroke  of 
His  hand  (13"  30*').  The  storms  of  trial  appear 
like  the  attack  of  an  adversary  (10"  16"''  19'*)  or 
the  threatened  onslaught  of  wild  beasts  (10",  cf. 
Pg  22"'- Is  38").  Side  by  side  with  this  we  find 
the  figures  of  the  net  (Job  19*),  the  prison  (7>*  13="), 
darkness  (19^),  the  closed-up  way  (3^  19^  «<  al.  ). 
The  sufferings  are  described  at  one  time  as  out- 
ward (9^),  and  again  as  inward  (30*'  pains  of  the 
entrails).  Finally,  they  carry  the  man  off  (9"'- 
14'*-*>).  This  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  God 
awakens  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  the  fear  of 
farther  misfortunes  (Job  9"  10"'-  30"'-),  and  there- 
with a  feeling  of  despair  and  hopelessness  (3*"'  9**^ 
23'^),  so  that  he  prays  merely  for  a  brief  respite 
(7"  10*  W),  or  even  for  death  (6"*  7").— The 
further  result  of  this  view  of  the  causes  of  suffer- 
ing is  that  the  sufferer  torments  himself  continu- 
ally with  the  question  why  he  has  incurred  this 
mysterious  and,  to  him,  inexplicable  anger  of  God 
(1&»-  13«»-  23«'-),  for  it  appears  to  him  as  if  he 
were  continually  watched  by  God,  who  seeks  for 
occasions  to  punish  him  for  possible  transgressions 
{T»-  13««-)-— To  the  sufferer  It  U  peculiarly  painful 
that  his  associates,  friend  and  foe  alike,  talce  the 
same  view  of  the  cause  of  his  woes.  They  regard 
him  as  one  thus  marked  out  by  Grod.  His  enemies 
with  malicious  iov  seize  the  opportunity  to  inveigh 
against  him  (16'<''-  30"-);  his  slaves  and  domestics 
refuse  him  obedience  (19"'-);  wife  and  children 
and  friends  shrink  from  him  (19"'-"'-  12*);  all 
regard  him  as  a  reprobate  (17*).  Whoever  should 
doubt  this  would  call  the  Divine  justice  in 
question,  charge  God  with  nnrighteousness  and 
untruth,  and  thus  commit  the  most  heinous  blas- 
phemy (8*  34^'"),  and  he  would  load  himself  with 
new  and  heavier  guUt  (11*  15"  33"*  Si"-).  The 
whole  duly  of  the  sufferer  is,  accordingly,  by 
honest  self-examination  to  discover  his  offence. 
Such  must  bea  priori  assumed,  for  otherwise  tliere 
would  be  no  Buffering,  i.e.  no  punishment,  to 
explain  (8") ;  and,  as  no  one  is  perfect  (4"-"  IS'*-" 
26*'^),  some  kind  of  guUt  will  not  be  difficult  to 
discover.  [It  might  be  that  the  offence  was 
trifling :  in  that  case  it  was  God's  aim  to  deter  the 
man  fium  something  worse,  33"-"'].  Hence  the 
man  who  denies  his  guilt  reveals  a  hardened  dis- 
position, which  will  not  confess  what  is  certainly 
there  all  the  same,  and  which  justifies,  according 
to  the  nuuons  of  the  time,  the  heaping  of  all  con- 
ceivable evil  charges  upon  his  head  (ch.  22). — To 
this  doctrine  Job  objects :  in  the  first  place,  that 
at  all  events  the  sufferer  has  a  right  to  complain ; 
in  S*'-  that  it  is  harsh  when,  instead  of  offering  to 
the  sufferer  comfort  in  his  affliction,  people  up- 
braid him  with  the  sins  they  impose  upon  him 
(v. '*»■),  repeat  with  all  kinds  of  variations  the 
familiar  theory  of  the  Divine  punitive  justice  and 
apply  this  to  the  unfortunate  bei^  before  them 
13"  16"- 19>-»).  Again,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
on  the  ground  of  pure  theory  to  heap  all  kinds  of 
charges  upon  a  sufferer's  (lead,  charges  to  which 
the  latter  can  oppose  the  partly  notorious  facts  of 
his  blameless  life  (ch.>  31).  No  doubt,  the  omni- 
potence of  God  makes  rebellion  on  man's  part 
against  the  strokes  of  His  hand  useless,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  these  sufferings  are  just  (^- 
10";"  IS'**- 13"-"  19"-).  Although  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  are  terrible  instances  of  Divine 
judgment  upon  wrong-doers  (19»  13'**"),  on  the 
other  hand  experience  shows  that  good  and  bad 
alike  are  the  victims  of  God's  stroke  (9»^  12^-). 
and  that  it  goes  well  with  the  one  and  ill  with  the 
other,  without  any  merit  on  the  part  of  the  one 


or  blame  on  the  part  of  the  other  (SI"-**).  It 
often  happens  even  that  wicked  men  enjoy  on- 
disturbed  prosperity  down  to  their  dMth  (12^21'*'^ 
>o-n  24"-). — On  the  other  band,  no  power  in  tb^ 
world,  and  no  alleged  doctrine  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, however  hallowed  by  time,  can  tear  from 
the  son!  of  an  innocent  sufi'erer  the  conscionsneai 
of  his  innocence,  and  compel  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  acquitting  voice  of  conscience,  to  oonfees  him- 
self gmlty  (10'  13"  16"  23*^  27«-  31).  SuA  a  man 
is  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  bettcn:  iudgment  of 
God  Himself,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  verdict 
which  men  think  to  discover  in  the  strokes  of  mis- 
fortune that  have  fallen  upon  the  sufferer  (lO*  12* 
137-u.  at.  171  i9aa.).   The  very  assertion  that 

there  is  not  a  single  righteous  man  shows  bow 
utterly  untenable  is  the  old  doctrine  of  letribn- 
tion,  for  in  that  case  it  ia  quite  incomprehensible 
why  it  often  happens  that  it  is  just  those  who  are 
relatively  least  stained  with  guilt  that  are  most 
severely  punished,  whereas  gross  offenders  go  free 
(gu.  »L  isair.  Hi.  17).  The  native  result  of  these 
observations  is  briefly  this ;  JThat  hitherto  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  call  the  exercise  of  Divine 
justice  in  the  fortunes  of  men  is  nothing  more 
than  the  exercise  of  Divine  omnipotence,  whose 
resolutions  are  without  any  moral  quality.  These 
take  their  place,  undistinguished,  amongst  natural 
occurrences,  be  these  beneficial  or  destructive,  and 
affect  all  men  alike.  In  like  manner,  individuals 
are  prosperous  or  the  reverse  in  the  ai&ira  of  their 
natural  life,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad.  The  gifts  of  prosperity  and  the 
blows  of  adversity,  in  so  far  as  t>y  these  are  under, 
stood  material  well-being  or  suffering,  do  not 
depend  at  all  on  the  monJ  character  of  the  man, 
and  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  moral  natare 
(the  righteousness)  of  God.  Such  is  the  result  of 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  things.  The  old 
doctrine  of  Divine  retribution  is  completely  shat- 
tered against  it.   Cf.  Goethe's  Fautt,  1. — 

FIncb  Dei  der  Hoffnung  I  Fliicta  dem  Qlanben  I 
Und  Finch  vor  nlleii  der  Gcdald  I 
e»Mtr-Chor:  Well !  Weh  I 

I>a  hut  lie  zentort, 

Dieachdne  Welt, 

Kit  miicfatiger  Faust , 

Sie  stOrzt,  aie  lerfiUlt : 

Ein  Halbgott  bat  sie  zencUigan  I 

Wir  tngen 

Die  Triimmeni  ins  Nicht*  hinOlMr, 
Updklagen 

Uber  die  rerlonie  SohSna. 

Hachtifrer 

Der  EraeiuShiis, 

Priichtiger 

Baue  sie  wleder. 

Id  delnem  Bonn  bans  sia  ant  I 

Over  against  this  the  following  positive  stme- 
tnre  is  reared  by  one  who  supplemented  tiia 
poem  (of.  C.  Siegfried,  'Job'  in  Haupt's  SBOT). 
He  insist^  that,  while  Nature,  especially  in  her  ter- 
rible catsstrophes,  exhiltito  ifiwely  the  working  of 
Almighty  power  whose  immensity  overwhelms  man 
(ch.  26),  yet  in  her  positive  operations,  in  the 
variety  of  her  oreatnres  and  their  mode  of  life^ 
she  reveals  an  admirable  law  and  order;  from 
which  it  follows  that  not  merely  brute  force  but 
also  hidden  wisdom  interpenetrates  and  controls 
the  life  of  nature  (chs.  38-41).  The  depths  of  this 
wisdom  are  indeed  beyond  man's  understanding 
(28'-''),  but  the  analogy  of  the  life  of  nature  leads 
us  to  postulate  a  similar  order  for  the  moral 
world,  although  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  state 
its  laws.  Man  has  left  to  him  the  essence  of  all 
wisdom  in  the  practical  maxim  of  life — the  fear  of 
Jahweh  and  the  avoiding  of  evil  (26'').  The  theo- 
retical solution  of  the  problem  is  thus  given  up  id 
the  Book  of  Job.  Yet  the  standpoint  of  faith  and 
of  religion  is  maintained,  as  in  Ec  12"'-. — Another 
solution  is  proposed  in  the  Elihu  speeches,  but  it 
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is  opposed  to  the  whole  tendency  of  the  poem. 
These  speeches  trace  the  suffering  of  the  righteoos 
to  an  aim  on  God's  part  to  punfy  them  morally, 
and  to  keep  them  from  sin  (SS*"-"-*  36).  The 
object  of  stmering,  that  is  to  say,  is  here  a  peeda- 
gogic  one. 

(c)  Ecelesicutet.—A  complete  breach  with  the 
position  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  was  reached  in  the 
<Gnmdschrift'  of  thia  book  (Q*;  cf.  C.  Siegfried 
in  Nowack's  Sdkom.  z.  AT,  '  Prediger  und  Hohes- 
lied,'  GOttingen,  1898),  embracing  the  following 
passages :  l'-2"-        3^-">-  ^  4^-*-  ***• 

U-II  ^-T  'ijlb-l.  U.  M-18  gX.  14.  i«t  git.  M.  xO>**  (cf.  I.e. 
p.  6<f.).  We  find  here  a  pessimist  |>hilosophy 
radically  divorced  from  Jndaism  and  influenced 
mainly  by  Stoicism  (cf.  I.e.  pp.  6-10).  The  book 
was  glossed  by  an  Epicurean  Saddncee  (Q*),  to 
whom  belong  3»  5"-»  7i«.i«  9^ 10»  ll'-«^ 
to.  M  iQ"*-"  (/.&  p.  10  f.) ;  further,  by  a  hakham {Q»), 
who  defends  Wisdom  against  its  disparagement  by 
Q',  and  to  whom  are  attributed  2^  4f  6»- »»  7^"-  * 
gi  gu-w  ioi-»,ia.i»  p_  u).  and,  most  notably, 
by  a  Jewish  hSstd  {Q* ;  I.e.  p.  11  f.),  who  corrected 
the  anti-Jewish  views  of  Q'.  To  his  hand  we  owe 
the  passages:  2«^«»  3U.  111.17  4W_5i.»-».«bi.  gio-n 
713.  itT !>-».  9>  gi-aii-u  gi  |i>.aik9b  i2i*-n.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  scattered  interpolations  ((^ ;  I.e.  p.  12), 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  gnomic  Wisdom,^  contain 
exhortations  to  a  prudent  conduct  of  life:  4*''' 
5>.a>.s.u  7U.  I.  (k  T-ur.  u.  90-a  gii  io4.i-u.  la-u  jj'*^*, 

A  redactor  (B>)  put  together  l*-^,  and  supplied 
this  whole  with  the  closing  formula  12".  Then  came 
particular  additions :  first  epilogue  12''-,  which  in- 
forms the  reader  as  to  the  personality  of  Qoheleth 
and  removes  the  mask  of  king  Solomon ;  second 
epilogue  12"'-,  which  assumes  an  opposite  attitude, 
one  opposed  to  this  Wisdom  literature ;  and  12'''-, 
the  work  of  a  final  redactor  (R'),  who  from  the 
Pharisaic  standpoint  alludes  to  a  final  future  judg- 
ment, a  doctrine  with  which  Q*  (3"  ll"*)  is  not  yet 
acquainted  {I.e.  p.  12). 

In  the  genuine  parts  of  the  poem  the  theme  'All 
is  vanity '  is  treated  by  Q'  in  a  series  of  parallel 
arguments.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  established 
that  all  that  happens  on  earth  exhibits  an  iron  law 
of  cycle,  in  whicn  certain  passing  phenomena  re- 
gularly recur  (!*■").  All  man's  efibrts  to  discover 
&  reasonable  ground  for  this  arrangement  come  to 
nought  (w."^).  Qoheleth  assures  us  that  he  has 
tried  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  banish  the  pessi- 
mistic disposition  produced  by  the  above  observa- 
tion ;  he  has  revelled  in  every  species  of  enjoyment; 
he  has  given  himself  to  the  most  laborious  inven- 
tions. But  all  in  vain  (2'-").  The  attempt  to  find 
consolation  in  the  pursuit  of  Wisdom  (g"*- '"O 
has  likewise  been  a  complete  failure,  so  that  he  has 
ended  in  blank  despair  (w.  "•**).  —  The  second 
argument  on  the  theme  of  1'  shows  how  the  con- 
traries, which  characterize  all  that  happens  on 
earth,  prove  all  labour  on  man's  part  to  be  vain. 
Birth  is  followed  by  death,  planting  by  rooting  up, 
etc.  (3'"*).  This  law  of  nature,  which  always  de- 
stroys again  what  it  has  made  _(w.'»-  "),  shows 
that  there  is  no  moral  principle  in  the  ordering  of 
the  world.  Consequently  there  can  be  none  in  the 
case  of  men  either,  for,  as  their  existence  is  not 
essentially  dill'erent  from  that  of  the  beast,  no 
more  can  their  fate  be  different  (S*  "■").  Special 
arrangements  for  the  good  of  man  are  imposrible 
in  the  plan  of  the  universe. — The  third  argument 
(chs.  4.  5)  is  already  interrupted  by  a  number  of  in- 
terpolations. But  the  hand  of  Q'  may  still  be 
recognized  in  4'-*-  5"- in  the  complaint 

about  human  suffering,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape,  and  which  is  yet  so  useless,  and  about  the 
restless  and  yet  fruitless  labours  of  men.  Isolated 
framients  of  the  following  chapters  (Siegfried,  l.e. 
V>  22)  contain  complaints  of  similar  experiences. 


and  wage  a  special  conflict  with  the  Denteronomic 
doctrine  of  retribution.  Laws  of  nature,  according 
to  Q',  not  moral  laws,  rule  everything.  There  is 
no  Divine  government  of  the  world.  This  is  proved 
by  the  world's  course.  Man's  lot  is  a  continual 
vain  struggle.  Pleasures  cannot  compensate  him 
for  this,  for  they  rest  upon  an  illusion.  Nor  does 
Wisdom  bring  any  real  satisfaction,  for  the  pursuit 
of  her  is  fruitless. — Amongst  the  glossators,  Q' 
occupies  a  purely  Epicurean  standpoint.  Eating  ' 
and  drinking  and  other  sensual  indulgences  he 
considers  of  very  real  value,  and  counsels  partici- 
pating in  these  oefore  the  coming  of  old  age  when 
the  capacity  for  enjoying  them  ceases.  Labour, 
again,  is,  according  to  him,  not  without  result,  for 
by  it  man  gains  something  which  procures  enjoy- 
ment. Hence  man  is  to  note  the- good  days  and 
accommodate  himself  to  the  evil  ones. — The  gloss- 
ator, the  h&kham  Q',  as  was  already  remarked, 
defends  Wisdom  against  the  disparagement  of  its 
value  by  Q>.  —  The  Pharisee  maintains  the 
positions  of  Judaism  against  Q',  namely  the  Divine 
causality  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world :  the  Divine  justice,  which  calls  even  the 
exalted  to  account  and  protects  the  law-abiding ; 
the  view  of  premature  death,  which  overtakes  the 
wicked,  whereas  it  is  escaped  by  the  godly  (Sieg- 
fried, I.e.  p.  11  f.). 

6.  The  Wisdom  teaching  in  the  Apocryphi. — In 
the  apocryphal  literature  the  Wisdom  teaching 
received  abundant  attention,  (a)  Siraeh.  —  The 
standpoint  of  the  sayings  of  B<«i  Siia  has  points 
of  contact  with  that  of  Q*  just  described.  His 
'Wisdom'  is  out  and  out  Jewish-religious.  'All 
wisdom  is  from  the  Lord,  and  is  with  him  for  ever ' 
(1>) ;  hence  it  is  unfathomable  in  its  nature,  for  1 
God  alone  comprehends  it  (v.').  God  created  it 
(v.*),  and  poured  it  out  on  all  His  works,  but  in  ' 
a  special  manner  upon  the  godly  (v.>°),  who  re-  / 
cognize  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  (w. '*"*>).  From  this  source  flow  all 
ethical  rules,  which  are  specialized  in  rich  variety, 
a  course  which  gives  the  author  occasion  for  a 
nnmber  of  separate  expositions  (I''-16'*).  Once 
more  he  tnms  to  the  contemplation  of  the  nature 
of  vrisdom  in  24>-30^,  a  section  which  opens  with 
a  call  to  Wisdom  to  raise  a  hymn  in  praise  of  her- 
self, to  which  she  responds  in  24"-".  She  glorifies 
herself  as  having  proceeded  out  of  the  month  of 
the  Highest,  ana  relates  how  at  the  Creation  she 
lay  upon  the  earth  like  a  mist  (cf.  6n  I*  2*).  Then 
she  took  her  seat  upon  a  pillar  of  cloud  (cf.  Ex  14") 
and  spread  her  flight  tlirougb  the  heights  of  heaven. 
But  she  likewise  walked  through  the  depths  of  the 
abyss.  Sea  and  drv  land  have  l^en  taken  possession 
of  by  her,  and  she  has  sought  a  dweliing-place 
among  all  nations.  But '  the  Creator  of  all  things' 
commanded  her :  '  In  Jacob  take  up  thy  dwelling.' 
Then  she  received  her  place  in  Zion,  and  flourished 
there  like  a  line  tree.  And  so  she  call?  all  who 
long  for  Wisdom  to  come  and  enjoy  her  fruits. 
But  Wisdom  has  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the 
Book  of  the  Law  (24'**''),  whose  full  stream  is  com-  | 
pared  with  that  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  ' 
With  Sirach  thus  as  in  Pr  8  (see  above,  p.  925*)  ' 
Wisdom  is  not  God's  intermediary  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  has  to  do  only  with  men.  She 
seeks  a  dwelling-place  with  them  upon  the  already 
created  earth,  and  finds  it  in  Israel,  partly  in  the 
Temple  worship  (2^^),  partly  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law  (24'»). 

(6)  Banich. — In  this  book  Wisdom  appears  simply 
as  attached  to  the  book  of  the  commands  of  God 
(ch.  4) :  Israel's  misfortunes,  which  came  upon  her 
with  the  Exile,  are  due  solely  to  her  having  for- 
saken these  commandments  of  life  (S"- ;  cf .  Byssel 
in  Kantcsob's  Apokr.  «.  Psewlepigr.  d.  AT,L  880- 
475). 
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(e)  4  Maeeabeet. — Here  the  Jewish  philosopher  of 
religion  starts  with  the  principle  that  the  natural 
reason  {i  roOs)  of  man  is  intended  to  rule  the 
passions  {ri.  xdBij).  This  is  accomplished  when  the 
roOs  chooses  a  life  in  Wisdom  and  thus  becomes 
XoYur/tii,  Only  thus  can  it  arrive  at  the  (roipla,  which 
consists  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  things 
Divine  and  numan  and  of  their  causes  (<ro0ta  dij 
Toivw  iarlp  yvdcu  6tlm>  col  ivSpinrlvur  rpaffidTui' 
Kol  TUP  To&rup  aiTlur,  1").  But  the  Wisdom  that 
is  recognized  most  also  be  desired,  the  XoyurfiM 
must  be  tdaefi^i  XoyurM^t,  thought  determining 
itaclf  to  a  virtuous  life.  The  oest  aid  to  the 
leading  of  such  a  life  is  the  ancestral  Law,  which 
teaches  ns  Divine  and  human  things  in  the 
worthiest  and  most  suitable  manner  toC  rbtum 
waiStia,  8i  Btta  trtfivm  xaX  rd  ir0pi!nrira  vviiifx- 

p6rrtia  iiar$dyontr,  1").  By  the  help  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Jewish  Law  a  man  will  be  best  able 
to  check  perturbations  of  spirit,  for  from  it  we 
derive  trust  in  GU>d,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
enduring  of  any  suffering  for  virtue's  sake  brings 
blessedness.  True  philosophy  thus  coincides  with 
€iai^€ta,  and  is  of  valne  simply  as  laying  a  scientific 
foundation  for  Judaism  (ct.  J.  Freudenthal,  Die 
Flavins  Josephiu  beigeUgte  Schr\ft  iiher  die  Herr- 
tehaft  dtr  Vemun/t,  Breslau,  1869 ;  A.  Deissmann, 
'Das  sogenannta  vierte  Buch  der  MaccabSer'  ia 
Kautzsch's  Apokr.  u.  Pitudenigr.  d.  AT,]L  177 ; 
and,  in  general,  Farrar  in  Speaker's  Apocrypha, 
ilOMSO* ;  and  art.  MACCABEES  in  vol.  iii.  p.  194). 

In  this  intellectual  movement  which  defended 
the  Jewish  religion  with  the  weapons  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  emWlished  it  with  the  grace 
acquired  from  Greek  education,  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  took  its  place  as  an  important  factor. 
See  the  follo%ving  article.  C.  Siegfried. 

WISDOM,  BOOK  OF  i.  TITLE.— The  title  co<t>la 

ZaXujuuvo;  rests  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
book  in  several  passages,  particularly  chs.  7-9  {cf. 
esp.  9"-)  claims  to  be  the  words  of  king  Solomon, 
who  passed  in  general  for  the  patron  of  didactic 
composition,  as  David  did  of  lyric.  In  like  manner 
the  canonical  Book  of  Proverbs  received  the  title 
'  Proverbs  of  Solomon '  (nbV  '^Jfr)),  although  in  30, 
31'  other  composers  of  oracles  are  also  introduced 
as  authors.  Of  Solomon's  kingly  wisdom  we  hear 
in  1  K  S'-".  In  Sir  47'»-"C*-»»>  he  is  celebrated  as 
one  who  filled  the  earth  with  dark  sayings,  songs, 
parables,  and  apophthegms,  as  well  as  with  inter- 

I>retation8  which  evoked  the  admiration  of  all 
ands.  Also  in  Qoheleth  he  is  regarded  as  the  real 
fotmder  of  the  schools  of  wisdom  (Ec  1"),  and  even 
the  sayings  of  this  book  are  in  a  way  attributed  to 
him  as  their  legendary  author  (see  Siegfried,  Pre- 
diger,  p.  1  f.).  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
appears  to  have  been  moved  bv  a  definite  polemical 
aim  in  opposition  to  the  Book  of  Qoheleth,  when 
he  chose  Solomon  as  the  representative  of  his  views. 
In  I'O-gv  he  assails  with  remarkable  vehemence 
the  opinions  of  unorthodox  Jews,  who  incline  partly 
to  Stoicism,  partly  to  Epicureanism.  These  opinions 
correspond  exactly  to  those  put  forward  in  the 
Book  of  Eoclesiastes.  He  reproaches  these  men 
with  their  pessimism,  in  which  they  in  a  manner 
'  called  death  unto  them  by  their  hands  and  their 
words' (Wis  I"),  consumed  themselves  with  longing 
after  this  friend,  and  made  a  covenant  with  nim 
(ti.).  According  to  their  perverted  judgment,  life 
is  short  and  sorrowful  (2>* ;  cf.  Ec  6"  2^-  3"  l"-)- 
Man  has  no  remedy  i^inst  death,  and  none  can 
release  from  Hades  (2";  cf,  Kantzsch,  Apokr.  L 
482).  The  breath  of  our  nostrils  (cf.  Gn  2')  is  but 
as  a  smoke  that  ascendeth  ;  thought  {i  Xbyos)  is  a 
spark  kindled  by  the  beating  of  the  heart  [the 
ancients  had  no  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  brain], 
and,  when  this  is  extinguished,  the  body  is  turned 


into  ashes,  and  the  animating  breath  is  dissipated 
in  the  air.  Then  even  the  recollection  of  us  fades 
quickly  (2<-* ;  cf.  Ec  2>*  9^).  Oar  life  is  like  the 
passing  of  a  shadow  (2*;  cf.  Ec  6**).  Hence  from 
ihese  circles  of  thought  c!>raes  the  Epicurean  call 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  long  as  they 
are  witnin  our  jreacj^— Further,  there  are  expres- 
sions  here  and  there  in  Wisdom  which  recall  the 
late  Hebraisms  peculiar  to  Ecclesiastes :  e.g.  lupit. 
Wis  2*'=p^o  of  Ec  2'"  3"  in  the  sense  of  '  fruit  of 
toil,'  •  reward  ' ;  KaraSwairreieip,  Wis  2",  cf.  f  pvt 
Ec  4>,  ?  tfy^  8'  (cf.  Farrar,  Apocr.  I.  404'').  To  this 
unbelieving  Solomon  our  author  opposes  a  genuinely 
Jewish,  pious,  orthodox  Solomon. — That  the  words 
of  the  lx>ok  are  those  of  the  historical  king  Solo- 
mon, our  author  does  not  mean  to  assert,  nor.could 
the  readers  of  his  time  have  supposed  this  to  be 
the  case.  The  Muratorian  canon  pronounces  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  to  be  'a  work  composed  in  his 
honour  by  hiends  of  Solomon'  {ab  amicis Salomonit 
in  honorem  ipsiusscripta) ;  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
it  is  true,  cites  sayings  from  our  book  as  words  of 
Solomon,  but  also  as  those  of  o-o^fa;  Origen  and 
Cyprian  nse  the  book  as  canonical,  but  Origen 
is  doubtful  of  its  authenticity  (^  iriyeypait^ini 
ScKo/t&iiTot  ao^,  adv.  Celt.  v.  29).  Jerome  and 
Augustine  give  np  the  Solomonic  authorship  (see 
Schttrer,  GJV*  iiL  381  f.).  

ii.  Lanouaoe.— D.  S.  Margolioatb  attempted 
(JBAS,  Apr.  1890,  pp.  263-297)  to  prove  a  Heh. 
original  for  the  Book  of  Wisdom.*  But,  in  spite 
of  certain  phenomena  which  at  first  sight  favour 
this  theory,  J.  Freudenthal  {JQB,  Jnly  1891,  pp. 
722-753)  has  conclusively  shown  that  both  the 
speech  and  tiie  form  of  thought  in  our  book  plainly 
point  to  a  Greek  originaL  Hebraizing  expressions 
are  employed  by  the  author  because  be  found 
these  in  the  LXX,  and  because  he  was  himself  a 
Jew  (cf.  Farrar,  404*,  405»;  Grimm,  Apokr.  6" 
Lieferung,  pp.  6,  8) ;  but  these  expressions  do  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  work  was  originally 
composed  in  Hebrew. — The  Greek  of  the  book  ut  ^\ 
indeed  not  always  correct.  Our  author  at  time* 
gives  words  a  meaning  which  is  not  usual  in 
classical  literature  (cf.  Farrar,  405*).  To  this 
category  belong  expressions  which  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  Platonic  er  the  Stoic  phUo- 
sophy  (Farrar,  407* ;  Grimm,  19) ;  compound  adjec- 
tives, which  appear  to  be  in  part  of  the  author's 
own  coining  (Farrar,  I.e.  -,  for  similar  phenomena  in 
Philo  see  Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria,  1874, 
pp.  46 f.,  135).  The  author  shows  himself  to  be 
also  well  read  in  Greek  poetry  (Farrar,  405^  406* ; 
Grimm,  7) ;  he  imitates  Greek  figures  of  speech 
(according  to  Farrar,  405'',  406*,  and  Grimm,  I.e. ), 
although  not  always  with  success  (Farrar,  406*). 
Regarding  the  influence  which  the  Greek  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  exercised  upon  the  NT,  cf.  Farrar, 
p.  408.  Our  author  reveals  also  an  acquaintance 
»ifh  nrocif  nnit.nrfi,  "ii,  Ml^  '^'''IW  r  in  particular,  i  L 
he  displays  a  knowledge  of-jatronomy  and  natural 
history  (cf.  7"'*),  makes  reflexions  on  the  origin 
oTidolatry  (13>-«  H"*- 15"'-),  etc.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  book  his  creative  power  gets  exhausted,  and 
he  begins  to  repeat  himself  (11"',  cf.  chs.  16-10). 
His  language,  too,  degenerates  into  rhetorical 
bombast 

iii.  General  Character  of  the  Book.— Ib 
spite  of  our  author^s  familiarity  with  Greek  culture, 
and  the  profundity  of  his  studies,  especially  in  the 
Platonic  and  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  may  be  - 
detected  both  in  his  language  (Farrar,  407*)  and 
his  world  of  ideas  (Grimm,  19  f.),  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  like  Josephns  and  Philo,  hampered  by  his 
Jewish  faith,  and  far  from  seeking,  like  the  former,- 
to  embellish  it  with  Hellenizing  graces,  or,  lika 

•  His  treatment  ot  this  book  in  the  BxpatOmr  (Flsb.-llanb 
HMO)  cu  hardly  be  taken  seriouslr. 
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the  latter,  to  m&ke  It  more  acceptable  to  the 

educated  classes  by  allegorizing  explanations. 
Besides,  he  felt  himself,  as  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God,  too  far  raised  above  all  idolaters  (13'°- 
14")  for  this,  and  too  much  embittered  against- 
/  those  of  his  coontrymen  xrho  had  allowed  them- 
selves  to  be  turned  by  Greek  philosophy  away 
from  their  ancestral  religion  to  nee-thought  and 
immorality  (l^-S**).  His  Jewish  temper  shows 
itself  even  in  the  outward  form  of  his  work,  to 
which  he  strove  with  all  diligence  to  give  a  genuine 
biblical  colouring.  We  have  seen  already  (p.  928") 
how  closely  he  attached  himself  to  the  LXX  and 
its  Hebraisms.  Although  he  is  capable  of  imitat- 
ing the  artistio  periodic  structure  of  the  Greeks 
(cf.  12*'  13'"^  "•"),  he  prefers  as  a  rule  the  simple 
Hebrew  fashion  of  clauses  connected  without  par- 
ticles (cf .  Grimm,  p.  13).  He  seeks  also,  at  least 
in  the  greater  part  of  1-12",  by  imitating  the 
Heb.  parallelism,  to  make  his  book  approximate 
as  olcraely  as  possible  to  his  model,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs, 

iv.  Thb  Am  OF  THB  Book.— The  author's  zeal 
for  the  Jewish  religion,  and  his  orthodoxy,  are 
still  more  evident  in  the  aim  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  The  Judaism  of  his  time  and  environ- 
ment found  itself  sorely  pressed  both  from  with- 
out and  from  within,  ana  this  in  proportion  to 
its  faithfulness  (2">- '»•»).  It  was  weakened  (3'»-" 
4i4b-»j  by  internal  dissensions  and  by  apostasy, 
particularly,  it  would  appear,  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  ana  influential  classes  (6').  In  addition, 
it  was  Bgntinnftlly  t.hmat?nH  J^  the  g^ttmd-fotoo 
of  Greek  culture  and  philosopEy  J^),  In  face  of 
these  dangers,  tt>o  aoraor  seeks  to  provide  a  sure 
JioULfor  the  professors  of  the  Jewidt  faith.  It  is 
quite  intelligible  that,  face  to  face  with  these 
Eellenized  Jews  who  'sought  after  wisdom'  (1  Co 
1"),  he  felt  himself  moved  to  proclaim  the  Jewish 
religion  -as^the  tme^Wisdom,  and  to  make  the 
'  notion  of  (To^  the  centre  of  his  discourse.  The 
choice  of  this  notion  was  specially  happy,  because 
within  its  sweep  oonld  be  brought  all  that  the 
GreekphUosophy  contained  of  truth  and  all  that 
the  OT  taught  about  Hokhma.  We  find,  acoord- 
Jintfly.  that  the  author  drew  from  all  these  sources. 
'  •^"i'latonic  is  his  doctrine  of  amorphous  matter  (11"), 
of  the  central  ideas  (13'  i  Sir),  m  the  pre-ezistenoe 
of  the  soul  (8^),  of  the  body  as  hindering  eleva- 
tion to  the  divine  (9" ;  in  the  expressions  pa/Orei, 
.  BplOet,  and  ytuSet  there  are  points  of  oonta«t  with 
Plato's  P/uedo,  S?**) ;  he  Platonizes  also  in  hia 
,  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtnee  (8').  Stoic 
^is  bis  conception  of  Wisdom  as  the  all-pervadine 
power  {1^  "*).  On  the  other  hand,  his  doctrine  ot 
Wisdom  as  an  attribute  of  God  is  based  whoUy 
upon  Pr  8.  9.  He  thinks  of  Wisdom  as  immanent 
in  God,  as  something  belonging  to  the  Divine 
/  essence  (7"),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  also  as  some- 
thing  independent,  existing  side  by  side  with  God 
(7f  ^  9*,  cf.  Pr  S"),  so  that  he  frequently  personifies 
Wisdom  (1'  8'  lO'"').  In  one  point,  however,  his 
conception  differs  from  that  of  Proverbs.  While, 
according  to  Pr  S""*"*,  at  the  creating  of  the  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  God  alone  was  active,  and 
Wisdom  was  simply  an  onlooker  (v.****,  cf.  above, 
p.  925*),  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  {S^)  she  is  olperiit 
rdr  tfrim'  airoO  («e.  roO  0<oS),  and  makes  a  selection 
among  God's  works,  *.«.  she  determines  which  of 
the  works  whose  idea  God  has  formed  are  to  be 
actually  carried  out  (Grimm).  She  is  an  emana- 
tion from  God  (7"),  therefore  free  from  all  stains, 
and  she  pervades  all  things  (V  1**),  without  being 
in  any  way  infected  with  the  imperfections  inherent 
in  them :  because  she  is  '  more  mobile  than  any 
motion,'  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  impurities 
wliich  belong  to  things  to  attacb  to  her.— On  the 
relation  of  the  Wisaom  of  Solomon  to  Plulo  of. 
vou  IV.— w 


Menzel,  De  Grcecia  in  librit  n^.ip  tt  wsiigiit, 
1858,  p.  66 ;  Ed.  KOnig,  Sittl.  ind.AT,  Bonn,  1893, 

f.  489 ;  Soulier,  La  doctrine  du  logos  ehez  Philon. 
876,  p.  162  f.— But,  as  in  Pr  8"  9^'-,  the  special 
object  of  interest  to  Wisdom  ia  man  (Wis?**"*). 
Penetrating  into  the  human  understanding,  sh« 
gives  birth  to  all  varieties  of  theoretical  mio« 
ledge  (8*-  °),  particularly  in  the  realm  of  theology, 
because  she  is  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  God 
(8").    She  communicates  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  (8*  9"),  but  also  the  knowledge  of  earthly 
things  in  the  sphere  of  history  (8^),  astronomy, 
chronology,  natural  science  (7"""),  art  (V'"";  af.  . 
Ezk  18').    But  in  tlie  practical  sphere  as  weU  } 
Wisdom  is  the  best  counsellor  of  man,  for  fromV> 
her  comes  all  morality  and  virtue  (!*••  7*"  8* ;  ct 
Pr  8»-  »«-»-M-M).    See,  further,  Farrar,  p.  420. 

V.  Contents  of  tbk  Book. —  (a)  The  first 
section  (chs.  1-5)  describes  the  conflict  which  the 
Divine  Wisdom  has  constantly  to  canr  on  with 
the  godless  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  tne  'victory 
to  which  she  leads  those  who  surrender  themselves 
to  her.  In  the  first  place  (ch.  1)  the  author 
addresses  himself  apparently,  in  quite  a  general 
exhortation,  to  all  rulers  and  authorities  in  the 
world.  But  as  in  what  foUows  he  deals  not  with 
public  conditions  or  the  duties  of  rulers,  but  with 
purely  inward  physico-ethical  developments,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  in  view  not  heathen 
rulers,  but  powerful  and  influential  personages  in 
his  Jewish  environment,  who,  as  is  evident  from 
|M  giir.^  apostatized  from  their  religion  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  heathen  Government.  - 
How  high  in  those  dim  such  men  might  some- 
times rise  may  be  seen  nx>m  the  case  of  tne  Jewidi 
noble  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  a  littie  later  was 
nominated  Imperial  administrator  {alabare\)  of 
the  whole  of  the  so-called  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile 
(SchUrer,  GJV*  iiL  490).  It  was  only  such  rulers, 
of  Jewish  descent,  that  our  author  could  hope  to 
reach  with  his  words ;  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  ^ 
be  read  bv  heathen  ones.  The  description  con- 
tained in  l'<-2'°  suits,  moreover,  only  such  apostate 

g>werful  Jews.  Greek  philosophy,  particularly 
picureanism,  had  estranged  them  from  their 
religion  (2'**),  and  the  practical  conseauenoes  of 
the  new  frivolous  view  of  life  had  speeaily  shown 
themselves  in  abandonment  to  sensualism  and  Im- 
morality (2*').  To  these  men  their  fellow-country- 
men who  remained  true  to  their  religion  were  a 
genuine  stone  of  stumbling.  The  life  of  the  latter, 
with  its  piety  and  fidehty  to  the  Law,  oansea 
them  secret  shame,  and  was  a  constant  prick  to 
their  conscience.  This  drove  them  to  hatred  and 
bitter  persecution  of  the  'righteous'  (2'''*').  The 
author  now  faces  these  apostates  like  a  prophet  of 
rebuke,  and  exposes  the  vanity  of  their  whole 
conduct  in  the  passage  2'>-6'*.  Wliolly  ensnared 
by  earthly  things,  they  have  no  idea  that  man, 
formed  after  the  image  of  God,  has  an  eternal 
destiny  (2"-"),  whose  form  is  only  decided  in  the 
world  beyond  {S'  h  Kiupif  iriaKorUt  '  on  the  day  of 
visitation '  j  v.'""  ir'  iiq(i.riar,  it  Ijiiipf  tiayriifftut  i 
v."*'  'at  the  final  decision'  [the  statement  varies, 
it  is  true,  in  regard  to  some  points :  in  4'*'-  it  ia  a 
judgment  earned  out  in  the  next  world  after 
death,  in  S"*"  it  is  one  that  takes  place  in  this 
world  in  eschatological  times]).  Then  shall  it  be 
manifested  whose  life  was  the  truly  profitable  one. 
The  ongodly,  those  Jews  who  nave  despised 
the  Law  (3'*  4*  6^),  with  their  whole  brood,  are 
exposed  in  their  nothingness  (3'»-"- 4**  ""•). 
They  themselves  shall  confess  their  mistake  with 
bitter  but  vMn  repentance  (S**").  The  righteous, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  kept  by  the  Law,  shall 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  strivings  (S*"  4"-  Bf" 
and  shall  pronounce  judgment  on  tiie  ungodly  {V* 
ft"-).  The  author  incidentally  controverts  the  old 
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Jewish  doctrine  that  premature  death  is  a  si<ni  of 
impiety  (Ps  55°  102'-"),  holding  that  it  is  so  only  in 
the  case  of  the  wicked  bat  not  in  that  of  the 
righteous,  whose  sufferings  are  meant  simply  to 
try  them,  and  whose  death  is  a  raptnie  to  penect 
bliss  (3'-«  4»-''  6»-  >«•). 

(A)  The  second  section  (chs.  sets  forth  the 
great  advantages  of  Wisdom.  The  author  here 
attaches  his  words  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
exhortation  of  1'""  to  rulers,  on  whom  be  urges 
(a)  in  6''"  that  they  in  particular  are  bound  in 

r'te  a  special  way  to  seek  after  Wisdom,  and 
t  they  will  be  hdd  specially  responsible  if  they 
have  ruled  without  it.  Such  conduct  is  all  the 
more  culpable,  seeing  that  Wisdom  is  so  easily 
accessible  and  so  ready  to  meet  those  that  seek 
her,  6"-».  This  is  followed  by  (7)  7'-8',  a  descrip- 
tion which  Solomon  from  his  own  experience  gives 
of  the  nature  of  Wisdom ;  and  {S)  8''"  an  account 
by  the  same  king  of  how  he  came  to  attach  him- 
self to  Wisdom  as  a  life  companion ;  and  the  whole 
closes  with(e)  9'*"  Solomon's  prayer  for  Wisdom. 

(c)  The  third  section  (lO'-lQ")  recounts,  finally, 
the  wonders  wrought  by  Wisdom  in  the  history  of 
Israel:  (a)  in  the  period  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
specially  do%vn  to  the  pa-ssage  of  the  Red  Sea,  10'- 
11' ;  (fl)  during  the  wilderness  wanderings,  ll*- 
IS!".  This  is  followed  by  some  general  observa- 
tions (y)  on  the  folly  of  the  wisdom  -  forsaken 
heathen,  who  have  given  themselves  over  to  the 
worship  of  natural  forces  and  images  of  gods,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Israelites  who  obey  Wisdom, 
chs.  13-15  ;  and  (i)  on  the  remarkable  providences 
of  God,  whereby  the  animal- worshipping  Egyptians 
were  punished  by  means  of  the  very  same  animals 
which  brought  deliverance  to  the  Israelites;  in 
which  connexion  other  instances  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  lot  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites 
are  also  insisted  upon. 

vi.  Progress  in  the  Development  of  rk- 
uoious  Doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.— 
(a)  In  the  doctrine  of  God  the  central  point  in  the 
religious  system  of  this  book  is  the  tnought  that 
the  Divine  essence  is  low.  Whereas  the  canonical 
OT  regarded  Jahweh  by  preference  as  the  Lord  of 
His  creatures,  who,  according  to  His  pleasure, 
called  these  into  being  by  His  breath,  and  who  by 
withdrawing  that  breath  causes  them  to  perish 
(Ps  IW"-  *>),  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  Jahweh  is  full 
of  love  to  all  His  creatures,  and  upholds  and  spares 
them  because  He  has  pleasure  in  all  that  lives. 
Even  the  wicked,  to  whom  He  gives  every  oppor- 
tunity to  repent  {tStw  /tercwolat,  12'»,  cf.  He  12"), 
God  seeks  to  spare  as  long  as  possible.  Alongside 
of  this  the  aut  lior's  inclination  towards  Jewish  par- 
ticularistic notions  shows  itself.  God  is  Father 
only  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  to  the  heathen  He  b 
Ruler.  Sufferings  are  to  the  former  fatherly  chas- 
tisement and  have  an  edncative  value ;  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  they  are  an  expression  of  anger  and 
a  sign  of  judgment  (ll'- 

(6)  In  bis  anthropology  the  author  insists  pre- 
eminently upon  individual  immortality.  Of  this 
the  canonical  OT  knew  nothing,  its  point  of 
interest  lying  merely  in  the  continuance  of  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  consummating  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  amongst  them.  But  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  recognizes  that  man,  i.e.  the  individual, 
was  created  for  incorruption  6'"  12') ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  righteous  live  for  ever  (5"*) ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  God  is  the  root  of  im- 
mortality (IS').  It  is  true  that  the  conception  of 
immortality  vacillates  between  that  of  a  continued 
personal  existence  and  that  of  a  survival  in  the 
memory  of  jwsterity  (8"),  or  even  between  the 
first  conception  and  that  of  the  ideal  conimnnity 
of  life  with  Wisdom  (8"),  which  the  righteous 
enjoy  even  here  daring  their  earthly  existence. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  future  judgment  for  tht 
wicked  is  presupposed  in  4*>,  followmg  up  the  OT 
conception  of  a  mockery  of  the  dead  m  Sheol  (4**, 
of.  Is  14"»).   See,  further,  Farrar,  p.  409. 

(e)  In  the  loUrioloffy  of  the  book,  the  late  pro- 
phetic expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah,  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  recedes.  The  author  knows 
Him  neither  as  vicarions  sufferer  nor  as  deliverer  oi 
His  people.  The  Messianic  glory  consists  in  tiia 
establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  Jainweh  which  shall 
rule  over  the  heathen  {^) ;  the  righteoos  exerdse 
personally  this  sway  upon  earth  (5***),  as  happened 
formerly  with  Solomon  by  Good's  command  (8**). 
On  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  to  this  question  cf.  Farrar,  410*,  esp.  note  3. 
— Our  author  maintains  rigidly  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  retribution  (Si  Sn  nt  i/iaprdret  itA  n(nm 
KoXd^erai,  11").  But  his  method  of  expoanding 
this  dogma  is  new.  He  seeks  to  show  that  even 
the  form  of  punishment  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  sin  committed.  The  Egyptians  worshipped 
animals,  therefore  they  were  also  punished  bv 
means  of  animals,  nay  the  very  animals  whiok 
they  adored  (11"  16"  16').  They  sinned  in  con- 
nexion  with  water  by  casting  the  newly -bom 
children  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  Nile  (11'),  there- 
fore they  were  also  punished  by  means  of  blood- 
red  water  (i6.). 

vii.  Inteqritt  of  the  Book.  —  The  work  U 
evidently  the  well-arrani^d  product  of  a  sin^e 
author.  On  now  defunct  Ti3'pothese8,  which  found 
in  it  the  work  of  a  number  of  dill'ereat  hands, 
see  Grimm,  pp.  9-16,  and  Farrar,  p.  415*.  Its  in- 
tegrity, too,  may  in  general  be  admitted  (Grimm, 
16  f.).  Only  the  conclusion  (19''?)  gives  the  im- 
pression of  abruptness.  Although  in  general  the 
author's  intention  is  successfully  earned  out  in 
depicting  the  wonderful  guidance  of  Israel  by 
Wisdom  from  the  Exodus  onwards  (Grimm),  yet 
the  theme  started  in  v."  appears  to  require  some- 
what fuller  treatment  between  v."  and  v.",  M> 
that  the  traditional  text  is  here  defective. 

viii.  Authorship. —As  to  the  personality  of  the 
author  various  suggestions  have  been  offered.  The 
book  has  been  attributed  to  Solomon  by  CHem. 
Alex.  {Strom,  vi.  120  ff.),  Tertullian,  Hippolytn* 
(ed.  Lagarde,  p.  66),  et  al.;  to  Philo  by  Jerome, 
Luther,  Joh.  Gerhard,  et  al.  For  these  and  other 
conjectures  see  Grimm,  pp.  16-26  j  Farrar,  413-41S*. 
In  view  of  their  untenable  character,  we  consider 
that  we  may  disitense  with  a  closer  examination  of 
them.  The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  an 
Egyptian  Jew  who  had  received  a  Greek  educa- 
tion but  had  remained  true  to  the  Law.  Hii 
description  of  Epicureanism,  to  which  many  Jews 
had  apostatized  (S"-),  appears  to  have  been  derived 
partly  from  Qoheleth.  For  his  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Greek  philosophers  we 
above,  p.  928".  The  beauty  of  the  works  of  Greek 
plastic  art  found  him  as  unimpressionable  as  St. 
Paul  (Ac  17").  Sculptors  and  painters  are  to  luin 
lovers  of  evil,  and  their  work  is  unprofitable 
(IS*"')}  works  of  sculpture  are  to  him  nothing 
but  idols  (14").  He  has  Euhemeristic  notions  of 
the  motives  that  led  to  the  making  of  them  (14*7 •)• 
That  he  was  not  a  Palestinian  but  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  is  shown  by  his  allusions  to  the  SgSS^iBfi 
animaLworsliij,  (15'»-  16>- »).  Greek  unages  of 
the  gods  (ll*)  might  then  be  seen  even  m 
Egyptian  cities.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
author  lived  in  Alexandria,  is  the  circumstance 
that  both  a  Greek  and  a  Jewish  population  we« 
settled  there,  and  that  his  coltuie  was  denvea 
from  both  these  quarters. 

U.  Datk.— For  the  date  of  the  Book  of  ^Tisdom, 
the  terminus  a  quo  ia  the  Greek  translatioa  of  tb« 
Bible  (c.  260  B.C.),  the  terminus  ad  qusm  the  on- 
qaestionaUe  aoqnaintance  of  St,  Fanl  with  tM 
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book  (eL  Grafe,  'Das  TerhKltnuB  der  panlm, 
Sohriften  xoT  Sap>  Saloxn.'  in  Thtol,  Abhttwuunffon 
C.  V.  Weietdcker  tu  *.  70  Geburittage  gewidmet, 
Freibnrg,  1892,  p.  2S1£,  where  in  particular  the 
author  establishes  St.  Paul's  dependence  upon  the 
book  in  regard  to  tlie  doctrine  of  predestination, 
the  condemnation  of  the  heathen,  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body).  Resem- 
blances to  the  book  or  influences  from  the  same 
quarter  are  discoverable  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  He  1»  with  Wis  7",  He  4»  with  Wis 
7""-  etc).  The  most  recent  attempts  to  fix  the 
date  rarv  np  and  down  between  150  B.a  and 
40  A.D.  (cf.  Farrar,  420''-422').  The  position  which , 
the  author  assumes  in  the  development  of  Alex-' 
aadiianism  prior  to  Philo  (cf.  Sie^ried,  PhUo  von 
Alex.  22-24)  is  in  fovonr  of  placing  him  between 
B.a  100  and  60.  Kuenen  Oli»t..erU.  Ondertoek, 
1 106>*),  it  is  true,  will  have  it  that  the  book  was 
not  composed  till  the  time  of  Gains  Caligula. 

z.  Text.— The  Text  is  best  preservol  in  cod. 
Vaticanus  (B) ;  it  is  very  good  also  in  cod. 
Sinaiticus  (K  or  S),  as  well  as  in  the  fragments 
of  ood.  EphTEemi  rescriptus  (C) ;  it  u  less  satis- 
factory in  ood.  Alezandiinns  (A)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  excellent  cod.  68,  in  10  cursives. 
Swete  (OT  in  Greek,  vol.  ii.,  Camb.  1891,  2nd  ed. 
1897,  pp.  604-643)  uses  B  in  general  as  the  basis  of 
his  text,  but  gives  in  footnotes  all  the  variants  of 
K  (S),  A,  and  C.  O.  F.  Fritzsche  in  his  LUtri 
apoeryphi  V.T.  grwee,  Lipsie,  1871,  gives  not  only 
the  variants  of  the  above  MSS  but  also  those  of 
cod.  Venetns  (HP  23),  eta,  as  well  as  those  de- 
rived from  the  cursives  and  the  Versions.  W.  J. 
Deane  (Tlu  Book  of  Wiidom,  Oxford,  1881)  agrees 
almost  entirely  with  Fritzsche.  Noteworthy 
emendations  are  to  be  found  in  Grimm  op. 
Fritzsche,  in  Grinun,  Kgf,  exeget.  Hdb.  zu  den 
Apokr.  6**  Liefemng  (Lpzg.  I860),  and  in  F.  W. 
Farrar  in  'Speaker's  Com.'  Apocrypha,  L  (London, 
1888)  403-634,  as  well  as  in  H.  Bois,  Estai  tur 
let  originet  de  la  phUosophU  judio  -  alexandrine 
(Toulouse,  1890),  p.  378  K 

xi.  Vkbsions.  — Of  the  Versions,  the  Vetus 
Latinns  of  Jerome  was  taken  over  unaltered  into 
the  Vulgate,  in  the  Books  of  Sirach  and  Wisdom. 
The  Latm  text  of  the  two  Wisdoms  from  the  cod. 
Amiatinus  was  critically  edited  for  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  by  de  Lagiutle  in  Mitteilungen,  Bd. 
L  243-284.-01  the  Syriac  Versions,  the  Peshitta 
recension  was  publisned  in  de  Lagarde's  L^iri 
apoe.  V.T.  Syriaee,  Lips.  1861  ;  another  recension 
in  Ceriani's  edition  of  the  cod.  Ambros.  sieo.  vi. 
(Milan,  1876  ff.) ;  cf.  Nestle  in  Urtext  u.  Ubersett- 
unffen  der  Bibel  (a  reprint  of  the  art.  in  PRE*), 
p.  230 ;  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch's  Apokr.  und  Pseud- 
epigr.  d.  AT,  i.  250-254.— On  the  Armenian  literal 
Version,  the  so-called  Mechitar  Bible,  Venice, 
1805,  of.  Nestle,  I.e.  pp.  165-157  ;  also  PBE*  iii. 
79  on  the  special  editions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  from  1824  to  1854. — For  recent  English 
translations  by  Deane  and  Farrar  see  above. — The 
most  recent  German  translation  is  that  of  C.  Sieg- 
fried in  Kantzsch's  Apokr.  und  Pseudepigr.  d. 
AT,  L  476-607,  with  Introduction  and  short 
exegetical  notes.  J.  K.  Zenner  arranged  the  first 
section  of  the  book  (I>-6")  in  strophes  and  in 
verses  of  from  2  to  3  strophes,  and  published  this 
in  a  German  translation,  with  short  explanatory 
notes  in  the  ZUehr.  fur  kath.  Theol.  zxiL  [1898] 
pp.  417-429.  In  an  Appendix  he  adds  E^|;^tian 
parallels  to  di.  S  nom  Eiman's  tnnalation  (p. 
430  f,), 

IdmAnna.— IVir  ntamcm  Me  Orimm,  Ihtk  if  WWilWt 
(et.  K.if.  mj0L  Bdb.  2u  dm  Apokr.  d.  AT),  up.  46,  40,  ud 
Funr,  {.«.  pp.  4S2Mn.  See  aUn  W.  J.  Dmim,  Th*  Book  tf 
yrikdam,  OdMd,  1881.  pp.  42.  «S:  ZOokter.  ilmtmAMi,  1801, 

pp.  seo.  Mil  Bobanrb fix* Lees,  and  Sjv^^Tim.', 


Fh.  TUehnum,  StrieM  Bier  dag  gtMomiuOt  hagMrifflUki 
MatfMtu  tintrlerUuehmAutgabtder  taUi».Uitnttimum 
bM.  Buehtr  d.  AT,  Munich.  igOO,  pp.  ai7-214.  Tba 
nuued  sutbor  hai  either  penoiutllT  or  throni^  othars  Tirllitml 
10  U88.  Of  these,  27  are  oompleM,  irtilla  the  other  t  oontala 
tragmentsottheBookotWladoni.  Tbn  belong  to  the  8tb-10th 
oeatuila%  and  Include  Spanleh,  Anglo^axoD,  pre-OariortiMlaii 
Prenoh,  South  Oerman,  Swiae,  Itiuian  texta,  aa  well  aa  the 
Biblea  of  TheoduU  and  Alcuin.  In  addition,  he  daala  with 
exeerpta  from  SS  MSS.  This  had  been  preoedM)  by  Thielmann'a 
•tudiea.  'ttber  deo  character  der  latein.  Ubenetsang  der 
Weiabelt  Salomoola,'  etc.,  in  Archia  /Or  laMn.  iMdeographi* 
und  QrammalOe.  viU.  (18S8) 236-297. 601-661,  ix.  (18(>«T2»7-234. 
According  to  Tbtelmanii,  the  unity  of  the  Latin  text  of  Wiadom 
can  be  establlahed;  laa,  further,  B(dittrer  in  ThLZ,  1800, 

NO'M-  C.  SneaFBiBD. 

W18T,  WIT,  WOT,  WITTY,— The  parts  of  the 
verb  'to  wit'  (Anglo -Sax.  witan.  Middle  Eng. 
witen,  'to  know')  were:  Pres.  tense  'I  wo^' 
'thou  wotest,'  'he  wot'  or  'woteth';  pin.  'we 
witen';  past  tense  'wiste';  past  pt<^  'wist'i 
infin. 'to  wit.' 

Bzamplas 

Ood  Imowath  , 

the  Word  of  God  ,»a  ix—  xiw.  - 1 1 
all  wayes'  (when  ttie  tenae  should  be 
Oran.  and  AY  ■  I  knew,' Bhem. '  I  dl( 

Jn  W  Tind.  'What  I  do,  thou  woteet  not  now,  bat  tboa  ahalt 
knowe  berafter.'  Btraat  <u  mUtk—Tvaitia,  Sxpee.  00,  'Ha 
that  bateth  hia  brother  la  In  darkncaa,  and  walketh  In  ilaiYiiwi. 
and  woteth  not  whither  he  nwth.'  IP*,  y,  thf  witen  (and 
latar.aainAV,tM()-i>im7WiWM.U.74-- 

'  Witen  all  and  wttneaaen  that  wonen  hen  OB  earth 
That  Heed  ia  ymarried  mon  tor  her  riobeaae 
Than  tor  holineea  or  hendeneaa,  or  for  high  Und : 
Falaeneaa  la  tain  of  her,  tor  ha  wot  her  nob.' 


1 1  int— HannderlOe,  TmvOt,  7S,  *  I  wot  new,  bat 
h';  Knox,  Hit.  67,  •!  wot,  and  know  eurely  by 
God';  Jn  no  Und.  'Iwot  Uiat  thou  heareet  me 


.iiuf,  Wvo.  'I  wiste,' 
know*).  .I%«tt«o(M»— 


WyoUf  naea  'tb^wyteth,'  rort«,liL107,  'IMer,  tomral 
tfala  gylt^  tor  they  wytoth  nought  whai;  they  doo&'  ) 
tenae,  wiM«--Jn  1S»  Wva  'Noon  of  hem  that  aaten  at 


'ahem 
Past 
the 


meneth';  OcolereinSkeat'a  jiweinMM,  pi  ffl-^  'V^'^S* 

'  For,  yt  myn  hertea  wUle  wist  wen  and  prered 
How,  yow  to  lore,  It  atered  is  and  mered, 
Te  aholde  knowe  I  your  honour  ud  welthe 
Thurate  and  desire,  and  eke  your  aoulea  heltb*.' 

Inihi.  wtt— Maloiy,  Boly  Orafi  (In  Horley'a  Bng.  SO.  S8),  *  And 
so  they  looked  iman  mm,  and  felt  hia  pulae,.  to  wit  whether 
then  wen  any  life  in  him ;'  Ex9l  Tind.  ■  And  Phana  aent  to 
wete.'  For  thephraae 'do  to  wit'(2  0o8l)8eeart.  Doln  ToL  i. 
p.  61«>>,  and  obsenre  the  parallel  phraaea  'Eive  to  wtt,'  Bhem. 
NT,  note  to  Jn  16<  'Theee  conditional spea<£ea,  I/fau  nmalne 
in  Ou  Vint,  //you  teepe  my  conunaund»mmt$,  aiid  anoh  like, 
vive  us  to  wit  that  we  be  not  aure  to  per^t  or  peraeren,  nor  to 
be  aaved,  but  under  oondltiona  to  be  tulfllled  by  ua ' :  and  '  let 
to  wit,'  Oranmer,  IFortt,  L  70,  'We  let  yoa  to  wtt,  that  foraa- 
mu(di  aa  it  belongeth  onto  ua,'  eta 

In  AV  there  occur :  (1)  Present  tense,  •  I  wot,' 
Gn  21*',  Nu  22«,  Jos  2»,  Ac  3",  Ph  1";  ['he] 
wotteth,'  Gn  39*  '  My  master  wotteth  not  what  is 
with  me  in  the  house ' ;  '  we  wot,*  Ex  S8'-",  Ac 
7«>;  'ye  wot,'  Gn  44>»,  Ro  11».  (2)  Past  tense, 
'I  wist,'  Jos  2«,  Ac  23»;  'he  wist,'  Ex  34»  Lv 


wit'), 


The  Heb.  and  Gr.  are  the  ordinary  verba  'to 
know,'  yOda'  and  otSa,  except  in  the  last  ease, 
where  'we  do  you  to  wit'  is  the  tr.  of  yntflfoiup 
i/i^,  RV  '  we  make  known  to  yon.' 

Tbelnlln.  'towit'la  alao  used  aa  a  connecting  phraaa  in  Joe 
171, 1  K  2a  7M  IS",  2  K  10»,  1  Oh  7»  271,  2  cE  4W  26'- 10  81». 
Eat  21»,  Jer  261»  84»,  Ezk  IS",  Eo  8»,  2Co  5i».  The  fuller 
phraae  ia  '  that  la  to  wit,'  which  ahowa  the  infln.  mon  clearly, 
aa  Mt  2SS  Tind. '  For  one  ia  youra  Maater,  that  ia  to  wyt  Christ, 
and  all  ve  an  brethren';  Tindale,  Workt,  i.  87,  'Wberelon 
they  wUch  an  of  faith  an  bleaaed,  that  Is  to  wit  made 
rigbteooa,  with  rlgbteona  Abraham.'  Enapt  In  I  Oo  SU  Uf) 
then  ia  no  equivaient  in  Beb.  or  Greek. 

Wit  at  a  tubst.  occurs  in  Ps  107"  '  And  are  at 
their  wit's  end'  (p^s^ip  oo^jtr^w,  lit.  as  AVm,  RVm 
'and  all  their  wisdom  is  swallowed  up,'  RV  ' and 
are  at  their  wits'  rpln.1  end';  the  AV  phrase 
oomes  from  Cor. ;  Wyo.  has  the  mote  lit  'and  al 
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»32        WITCH,  WITCHCRAFT 


WITNESS 


the  wiadom  of  hem  was  devomid,'  after  Vnlg.  et 
onmii  tapieTUia  eorum  devoraia  «rt ) ;  I  Es  4" 
'  Many  there  be  that  have  nm  oat  of  their  wits 
for  women'  (roXXoi  irtwa^Siiaar  raU  IStait  Storolcut 
S<&  rdt  ywaUas);  2 Es  6>  'Then- shall  wit  hide 
itself '  (abscondetur  tune  tentus) ;  Sir  31**  '  He 
riseth  early,  and  his  wits  are  with  him '  {Mtmi 
vfid,  KcX  4  fvjcih  nirroS  lurf  aJtrrau). 

Tbe  mibat.  '  vric'  waa  rerr  oommon  in  the  cent,  praoeding  th« 
tanie  a(  AV.  It  wu  losing  its  tone  br  1611,  and  not  only  occurs 
lea*  frequently  in  AV  tniui  in  preTioua  vertiODa,  but  i<  used 
more  readily  in  the  Pnfatt,  witn  it*  Ityle,  than  in  the 

tr.  of  any  of  tbe  books.  Thus,  'Uielr  aharpnease  of  wit' ;  'to 
exercise  and  whet  our  wita';  'opening  ourwiu,  that  we  may 
understand  liia  word'— all  occurring  m  the  Preface.  In  the 
earlier  versions  we  find,  t.g..  He  fii*  Wye  '  hem  that  tor  ouitum 
taao  wittia  ezerdsid,'  so  Tina. '  wlUeh  toorow  ouatome  have  their 
wittea  exerclaed,'  and  all  the  VS3  till  Rhem.,  and  AV  (<  aeoaea,' 
Or.  rai  Klrevripim) ;  Lk  V  Itnd.  'And  all  that  bearde  him  mer- 
TClIedat  ilia  wit  and  anawen'  (ao  Matt.,  Wye  'prudens,'  Rhem. 
'wisedom,'  others  'understanding,'  Or.  riftnt);  Tind. 
'  Then  openned  he  their  wyttea  tbsS  they  myght  ondentond  the 
•eripturea'  (Rhem.  and  AT  * undeiatanding? Or,  fi>  mm);  Mk 
6U  Rhem.  'They  aee  him  that  waa  vazed  «  tbe  davil,  iltting, 
clothed,  and  wel  in  bia  wittea.' 

The  word  haa  some  range  of  meaning,  thus:  (I)  Sena, 
meaMng,  aa  Wyclif,  Work;  L  98,  'Bythtbe  the  Pater  Noster 
ia  the  beate  prayer  that  ia,  for  in  it  mot  alle  other  prayera  be 
doaed  yf  thay  schulle  gradoualyche  be  hutde  of  Ooa,  werfora 
aobolde  men  kunne  thfi  prayour,  and  studie  the  wyt  thereof ' ; 
Uslvill,  Diary,  88,  '  A  babllng  of  worda  without  wit,  at  leaat 
weadoroe.'  (2)  CZraamMi,  aa  Hall,  ITortt,  IL  ae,  'How  many 
shall  once  wiab  they  luul  been  bom  dullards,  yea  idiots,  when 
they  ahall  ibid  their  wit  to  have  barred  them  oat  of  heaven  I 
Bay  tbe  world  what  it  will,  •  dram  of  hcdineaae  ii  worth  a  pound 
of  wit.'  (S)  UndentanSing,  oMUfy  Is  tmdmUmd,  a*  R.  Bk. 
155S(K*eUiig,p.87»>- 

<0  Holy  Ohoat,  Into  oar  wita. 

Send  down  tbine  heavenly  light'  | 

Dyot,  geseriwur,  iL  489,  '  A  man  of  greats  witts,  ringnler 
lerqynge,  and  excellent  wiaadoma,'  (4)  Witdom,  aa  Bo  11*< 
Wn.  'who  knew  the  witte of  the  lord, or  who ww  hii ooan- 
OMkior  T ';  Spenser,  flymn    HaoMn^  Baoiify— 

'  O  thoo  moat  Almlghtte  Bpiight, 
nam  whom  all  goitts  of  wit  and  knowledg*  flow.' 

WUtiMf/ljf  is  fonnd  in  Gn  48^*:  cf.  Tind.  Ewpo$. 
177,  *  When  they  espied  that  the  truth  ooold  not 
stand  with  the  honoors  whioh  they  sought  in  the 
world,  they  wittingly  and  willingly  persecuted  it.' 

Watv  oocnrs  in  Pr  8",  Jth  11*  Wis  S".  Cf. 
Mt  11*  Cheke's  version, '  which  has  hidden  yees 
thinges  from  wijs  and  witti  men,  and  hath  dis- 
closed the  saam  to  haabs' ;  Wydif,  Works,  iii  88, 
'  Who  wiser  than  David  T  or  hwo  moore  witti  than 
Salomon  his  soneT'  J.  Hastinos. 

WrrCH,  WITCHCRAFT.— See  Maoio.  toL  iiL 
pba08f. 

WITHB  is  the  tr.  in  Je  le*-*-*  of  ip;  in  plo.. 
whioh  means  'bowstring' m  Job  30^',  Ps  11*,  and 
is  so  tr'  here  bv  Moore,  who  thinks  that  it  was 
with  cords  made  from  the  intestines  of  a.nini«.l« 
that  Samson  offered  to  be  bound,  '  green '  meaning 
fresh,  not  dried,  when  they  would  tie  better  and 
be  less  liable  to  split.  But  KV  tr.  the  word  '  tent- 
oord '  in  Job  4'>,  and  probably  the  meaning  in  Jg  16 
is  simply  'green  ropes.'  The  Ens.  word  (nsnally 
spelt  'withe')  means  a  tough  flexible  twig  or 
willow  branch.  Wyclif  uses  it  in  Lv  23^  '  wiUiies 
of  the  remmige  water,'  *.«.  willow  branches ; 
also  in  Ps  IST*,  u  IS'.  J.  Hastinos. 

WITNESS.— For  'tabernacle  of  witness'  (raiso 
Nu  17^-  •  18»,  2  Ch  24* ;  roO  /Mprvplov  Ao  T*  [BV  in 
all '  testimony '])  see  art.  Testimont.  '  Witness.' 
as  treated  in  the  present  article,  represents  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  and  nouns :  [^p],  nu  (lit.  '  answer ') : 
IB  and  rns  (the  latter  only  of  things) ;  LXX  and 
NT_  Itaprvpitt,  tniiofirvfitu,  Karanvorvftu  ('witness 
aminst'),  vwnaprvpiu  ('witness  along  with,'  'cor- 
roborate'}, iitvttiiafiTVflu  ('bear  false  witness'), 
Itofir^pafuu,  tuLfiOfripoiiat,  rpofuipTipoiiM  ('  witness 


beforehand');  /lifTin  (of  persons),  /tofrvpla,  pap- 
rOptor. 

The  nonns  and  nTJ  [whose  root  notion  ia  proit. 
that  of  reiterating,  hence  emphtUieally  afflrming] 
are  used  in  two  leading  senses— 

1.  lVitne«t=t«stiwton]f,  mndence  (of  things) :  Gn 
3144. 48.  M  [js]  t^he  heap  of  stones  that  was  to  wit- 
ness the  covenant  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  Ex 
22"(i')  [E]  the  carcass  that  was  to  be  brought  in 
evidence  that  the  animal  entrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  a  neighbour  had  been  torn,  Bt  81"-  **  [J]  the 
Song  of  Moses  is  to  be  a  witness  amnst  the 
children  of  Israel  if  they  go  astray,  vl"  (D*)  the 
book  of  the  Law  is  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  Jos 
22".  as- «  [P]  the  altar  erected  by  the  24  tribes  (see 
art.  Ed),  Is  10**  the  altar  and  the  moffibah  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  Job  18*  Job's  miserable  condition 
is  a  witness  against  him,  Ps  89*'(*'i  the  moon 
[possibly,  but  we  prefer  the  interpretation  belowl 
lu  all  these  passages  ^  is  used,  irig  [only  £] 
occurs  in  Gn  21*°  of  the  seven  ewe  lambs  that  are 
to  witness  the  covenant  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech,  31**  the  heap  of  stones  that  witnessed 
Labaa's  covenant  with  Jacob,  Jos  24"  *'*  the  great 
stone  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Shechem  to  witness 
Israel's  covenant  with  Jahweh.— Similarly  in  NT 
IMoripum  is  used:  Mt  8«  (II  Mk  1«,  Lk  6>')  of  the 
gift  to  be  offered  by  the  leper,  Mt  10"  (II  Mk  13*. 
Lk  21")  the  persecutions  of  Christ's  followers,  Mk 
6"  (g  Lk  9*)  the  dnst  to  be  shaken  off  the  apostle's 
feet  [on  all  these  passages  see  Swete's  note  on  Mk 
1^1,  Ja  5*  the  dnst  of  the  rich  men's  silver  and 
gold  to  be  a  witness  against  them. 

2.  Witness  (of  persons) :  (a)  of  God :  Gn  31**  [E] 
God  is  to  be  witness  between  Jacob  and  Lamn, 
Job  16"  '  my  witness  is  in  heaven,'  1  S  12**^  '  the 
Lord  is  witness  against  yon  .  .  .  He  is  witness,' 
BO  V.'  [reading  ij,  after  LXX  pd/mn  Eiipiot],  20" 
'  the  Lord  be  witness '  [inserting  ij  before  <*<1,  Jer 
29**  against  the  false  prophets  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
42*  invoked  as  a  witness  oy  Johanan  and  his  com- 
panions (cf.  Jg  11'*,  where  the  elders  of  Gilead  say 
to  Jephthah,  'The  Lord  shall  be  witness  [lit. 
'hearer,'  jn*^]  between  us'),  Mio  1*  a^inst  the 
nations,  Mai  3*  against  evil-doers  in  Israel,  Fs 
80"  W  '  the  witness  in  the  sky, «.«.  God  [see  Driver, 
Par.  PscOtJ,  is  futhfnl.'— Similarly,  in  NT  St. 
Paul  calls  Clod  as  witness  (Mprvf)  to  the  truth  of 
his  words  and  the  pnrity  of  lus  motives.  Bo  1*, 
2  Co  1",  1  Th  2*- Ph  1*. 

{b)  David  (or  perhaps  the  Davidic  dynasty  per- 
sonified) was  God's  witness  to  the  nations.  Is  55*. 

{e)  Of  witnesses  in  a  more  or  less  strictly 
forensic  sense :  Jer  32»*-  "•*••«•  of  transfer  of  pro- 
perty,  Bu  4»' "• "  betrothal  (see  art  Shoe); 
nsnally  of  testimony  in  court  and  in  civil  and 
social  reUtions:  e.g.  Nu  6",  Dt  6**  17*.  Job  10" 
(fig.).  Is  8*,  Jer  32".  Note  the  phrases  'false 
witness '  ia  (hence  Ex  20"  ?  "W  ""B  "W  '  hear 
false  witness  [lit.  'answer  (in  court)  as  a  false 
witness']  against')  Ex  20>*  Dt  19"**,  Ps  27",  PJ 


23*  [El  Dt  191*,  Ps  88"  ;■•  faithful  witness'  is 
B'poj}  m  Pr  14»,  or  nw}  m  J«f  42»,  Pr  14»;  ' at  the 
month  of  witnesses'  is  oni  V?  Nn  8S**  [PJ  or 
(D')iaT^Dtl7*»*'19"»*. 

Hie  Tob  (DPI,  denom.  from  ig,  means  In  BIphU  (the  only 


take  as  witneas'  (U  8>,  Jer  tSlCKSt),  with  f  'against'  (Dt 
4M  SOU  81>);  (S)  *protaat,"alDnm  aolemnly,'  'wani'(Jer  8>* 
Neb  UU),  with  S  (On  M*M>  [J],  Ex  un  (E]  n>*  [Hoph.  'if  ■ 
protest  have  been  entered *],  IS  8*M>,1K  « Oh Z4ii,  Keh 
9»  Iffo,  Jer  42i>,  Am  8>*) ;  note  eap.  the  inataoces  where  Ood  la 
theanbject:  Exl9»(J],Dt8>*S2«,tK  17M.»,Heh  V^^-'*, 
JarUTfir,  Zwill*,PlE0'81*;  wheno*  tbs  use  azpUoad  in  aft 
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TMnmuTT  of  th*  teim  '  teaUmoniM'  lor  Ood'i  bm  M  ■otenm 
ohargei  or  deolanUooi  ol  the  Divin*  will. 

r^l!  (Ut  'umnt,'  'reqwndl  hM  the  ipecUlo  tnm  at 
■nqjond  ai  a  wOmm,'  'tartUy' :  with  X  'tor'  On  ao";  bat 
nnially  againt.  Ex  SOU  »>,  Na  DOM  [F],  Dt  817  IS'*-  U,  1  8  U>, 
>  8 1U>,  b  8>       Mk)  6*,  Jer  147,  Ba  in  CT),  Pr  S6U ;  with 
Bo*  «•  V,  Job  16> ;  with  V^f))  Dt  Sl*i  (+-ia^  '  M  witnea  > 

The  testimonjr  of  at  least  two  witnesses  was 
required  to  justify  a  capital  sentence,  Dt  17*  10", 
Nu  36*> [P].  Cf.  the  general  saying  'that  at  the 
mouUi  of  two  witnesses  or  three  every  word 
be  eatoblished'  (Mt  18'*,  similarly  2  Co  13S  He 
lO* ;  also  the  nue  laid  down  in  1  Ti  6"  that  an 
accusation  is  not  to  be  received  against  an  elder 
except  on  the  information  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses) ;  and  note  tlie  two  witnesses  against 
Naboth  (1  K  81">),  and  against  Jesos  (Mt  26«>). 
Although  perjury  was  punished  by  the  infliction 
of  the  same  penalty  as  the  false  evidence,  if 
accepted,  would  have  involved  for  the  accused  (Dt 
lO*"^),  we  gather  from  the  last  two  instances  (cf. 
the  evidence  suborned  against  Stephen,  Ac  6")  as 
•weH  as  from  the  terms  of  the  Ninth  Command- 
ment, that  amongst  the  Jews  false  witness  was  as 
common  and  as  easily  procnraUe  as  it  still  is  in 
many  Eastern  courts  of  justice.  The  witnesses, 
in  the  event  of  the  accused  being  condemned  to 
death,  had  to  take  the  leading  part  in  carrying  out 
the  sentence,  Dt  IT,  cf.  13>»«  and  Ac  7". 

In  the  NT  the  apostles  are  repeatedly  presented 
in  the  character  of  witnesses  {/tipruptt]  regarding 
the  life  and  death  and,  above  all,  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Lk  24«,  Ac  1"- "  2P  10»- " 
13"  22>»  26",  1  P  6» ;  cf.  Mt  24",  Ac  4").  The 
name  m^v*  is  twice  (Rev  1*  3",  cf.  1  Ti  6")  ap- 
plied to  our  Lord  Himself ;  it  is  used  also  of  the  two 
witnesses  of  Bev  11*.  John  the  Baptist  came  tit 
uafTvptw,  that  he  might  bear  witness  conceminz 
the  Light  (Jn  V).  The  heroes  of  faith  of  the  OT 
are  'the  dond  of  witnesses'  (W^t  ^/mi/MM')  of 
He  12*.  A V  tr.  itiprvt  by  •  martyr '  in  Ac  22»,  Kev 
2**  17*,  but  it  u  questionable  whether  the  word 
had  acquired  this  sense  in  NT  times  (see  Mabtyr). 
RV  has  'martyr'  only  in  Bev  17',  elsewhere  'wit- 
ness.' For  tlie  '  witness  of  the  Spirit '  (Ko  8",  of. 
1  Jn  S"*)  see  art  Holy  Spirit,  vol.  ii.  p.  409''. 

J.  A.  Sklbu. 

VIZARD.— See  Sorceby,  p.  606*. 

WOLF.— In  all  the  passt^  in  the  OT  where  AV 
and  RV  have  'wolf  the  Heb.  original  is  atn  tfib, 
LXX  and  NT  Mkm,  Vulg.  Input,  Arab.  cUTi. 
Th«  wolf  is,  unfortunately,  quite  abundant  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  vei^  destructive  to  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  allusions  to  it  and  its  habits 
should  be  frequent.  Its  insatiableness  is  the  theme 
of  a  comparison  with  Benjamin  (Gn  49*').-  One  of 
the  most  signal  miracles  of  the  triumph  of  God's 
kingdom  is  the  change  in  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  Uie  wolf  (Is  11*  65»  Sir  13").  The  princes  of 
apostate  Israel  are  characterized  as  wolves  (Ezk 
22^).  The  nocturnal  habits  of  the  wolf  are  noted 
(Jer  rta-jB  'evenings,'  m.  'deserts,'  Hab  1*, 
Zeph  3*).  The  enemies  of  the  truth  are  wolves 
(Mt  lO",  Lk  10»,  Jn  10^.  Hypocrites  in  the 
Christian  Church  are  wolves  (Mt  7",  Ac  20**).  The 
wolves  of  the  Holy  Land  are  large,  tawny,  and 
usualQr  solitary,  or  one  or  two  together.  They 
prowl  around  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
get  into  the  folds.  They  seldom  attack  men. 

O.  E.  Post. 

WOHIN.- 

Heb.  /^>f,  a  form  dmilar  to  and  '  man,'  bat,  aooord- 
Ing  to  Oitf.  Bib,  Lm.,  not  derired  from  th*  •am*  root,  bat 

(•rtaaps  mm  l^M,  iJ«Jt.  with  th*  loa*  at  •t*Dd«r,"lraa' 


On  9*  (whtre  bithnr  ha*  JTAmto,  Stbhil  Mfh,  Voir.  Winov«) 
oannot  D*  taken  an  aathoritatlTe  itatemant  of  *tfmolOKT ; 
bat  it  illuitnt**  a  popular  oonceptlon  ot  the  relation  ot  the 
word*  baaed  on  the  BeD.  tradition  ot  the  origin  of  woman.  In 
three  place*  (Lt  U»,  Nu  SlU,  Jer  SI")  AV,  followed  by  BY,  ha* 
th*  Eng.  word  '  woman '  for  n^gf,  whloh  ii  literally '  female,'  Is 
need  tor  the  female  of  animala  On  6i>,  Lv  gi-S),  and  tr. 
'  female'  when  applied  to  the  human  race  in  On  l"  S>. 

Or.  ym,  which  alao  standi  for  ■  wife,'  ai  doe*  the  Heb.  equl- 
Talent.  In  Bo  IK-n  AV  ia  followed  by  BY  in  uaing  the  Eng. 
word  'woman'  for  the  Or.  ftJUo  ('female').  The  diminuUTt 
>«M«Hi»n  oocnn  in  the  plural  bitXilt,  anils miderad'iUlT 
women'  both  in  AY  and  in  BY. 

For  information  on  the  social  and  Iwal  status 
of  woman  in  Israel  see  Family  and  Marbiaoe. 
There  remain  to  be  considered  the  place  of  woman 
in  religion,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  questions  affecting  woman  religiously  and 
ethically  oy  the  Scripture  writers. 

L  In  the  Old  Test,  and  Judaism.  — While 
sharing  to  some  extent  the  universal  Eastern  con- 
ception of  the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man,  the 
Jewbh  -  rel^on  of  bibncal  times  by  no  means 
sanctioned  the  total  subjection  of  woman  sub- 
sequently authorized  by  Mohammedanism  or  the 
low  view  of  woman's  place  in  religion  taken  by 
rabbinical  Judusm.  Women  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
considerable  rights  and  privileges  in  all  Uie  Semitio 
cults.  This  is  apparent  in  the  ancient  Arable  cult, 
in  which  aa  important  part  was  played  by  female 
divinitiea. 

Host  of  the  jfniu  were  female.  AcooidinK  to  Bobertaon 
Smith, '  in  old  Arabian  religion  gods  and  goddeaae*  often  oooamd 
in  pairs,  the  goddeas  being  the  greater '  (,Kin$hip  and  MarHtut 
<n  Sarly  Arabia,  p.  800).  The  Byzantine  writer*  regarded  tb* 
worship  ot  AplarodiU  aa  the  principal  colt  at  Mecca.  Tlil*  Uaa 
Is  supported  by  reoent  reaearch,  the  white  stone  iielng  the 
original  Meccan  diTlnity,  and  the  black  atone  lier  son,  the  very 
name  Uba  seeming  to  point  to  a  supreme  female  deit^. 
Prostitution,  iMth  by  married  and  by  unmarried  women,  in  imita- 
tion ot  the  conduct  of  the  goddess,  mm  a  recognised  custom  In 
the  ancient  Arabian  oult.  In  the  various  functions  of  worship, 
bringing  offerings,  stroking  ths  sacred  stone,  etc.,  women  took 
part  as  well  aa  men,  and  In  the  cult  of  the  dnd  it  was  their 
part  to  chant  the  rhythmical  dirge.  Women  were  alao  found 
in  th*  offldal  position  of  the  UAm  (s**rX  originally  th*  ohiet 
officer  of  the  Arabian  religioa 

Woman  also  has  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Phcenician  religions. 

This  I*  seen  In  tb*  prominence  given  to  temal*  divinitiea 
The  Babylonian  Ishtar  was  the  mother  goddess  and  head  of  all 
thegoda.  Among  the  Assyrians  Aatartiistbesapremagoddesa. 
It  I*  to  a  goddess,  apparently,  that  Idng  Maafaa  devotea  th* 
Israelite  captives  in  th*  inscription  on  ttieJloabitaSton*.  Then 
women  took  a  prominent  part  In  th*  worship.  Ther*  are  la- 
scriptions  with  th*  words  'handmaid  of  Mclhart,'  'sister  ol 
Melkart.'  Women,  too,  were  raoognixed  aa  prieatesse*  and 
proptMtesMa  Thus  th*r*  war*  prieetesse*  ot  Ishtar  at  Uruk. 

The  OT  contains  evidence  of  the  lead  taken  by 
women  in  idolatrous  rites.  Maacah,  the  mother  of 
Asa,  introduced  the  worship  of  Astart^  (1  K  16"). 
Jezebel  in  the  Northern  kingdom  supported  the 
prophets  of  the  Phosnician  raits  ana  persecuted 
the  followers  of  J*  (1  K  18*-»);  and  her  daughter 
Athaliah  apparently  played  the  same  part  in  the 
Southern  kingdom  (cf.  2  K  8"  and  2  Ch  21«  with 
2  Ch  22*  and  24').  Jeremiah  describee  the  devotion 
of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  to  the  ritM  of  Ishtar, 
kneading  dough  and  making  cakes  which  would 
be  shaped  like  the  moon  (see  Queen  of  Heaven), 
to  represent  the  goddess  (Jer  7").  If  we  do  not 
accept  Stade's  conjecture  that  2  K  23"'  is  a  gloss, 
possibly  the  clause  may  refer  to  the  work  of  some 
of  the  women  in  providing  sacred  garments  for 
the  worship  of  Astiarti  (i.e.  on  the  suggestion  ol 
Peritz  that  nuna  bur^,  cf.  Lncian  eroXdt]  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Massoretic  O'lu).  Ezeldel  men- 
tions the  devotion  of  Jerusalem  women  to  the 
worship  of  the  Babylonian  Adonis,  saying,  '  There 
sat  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz '  (Ezk  8'^). 
Women  must  have  had  their  share  in  the  horrible 
rites  of  Molech,  which  took  place  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  as  the  '  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  '  gener- 
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ally^  without  distinction  of  aez,  are  accused  of 
having '  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents ' 
(Jer  19"). 

It  is  therefore  qoite  in  accordance  with  con- 
temporary Semitic  custom  that  woman  should  take 
part  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  as  Peritz  has  demon- 
strated in  his  exhaustive  monoCTaph  on  the  subject, 
a  work  to  which  this  article  is  largely  indebteo. 

1.  The  Participation  of  Woman  in  the  Privileges 
of  Reliffion.  —  (o)  Prayer,  e.g.  the  instance  of 
Hannah  at  Shiloh  (1 S  I*"  ).— (5)  FeatU.  In  primi- 
tive times  women  attended  the  periodic  religions 
gatherings  of  Israel.  It  was  taKsn  for  granted 
that  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  would  be  present  at 
the  annual  feast  (Jg  21'*'"').  Later,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Elkanah  are  found  attending  the 
Shiloh  festival  (1  S  l'-*2").  Women  were  present 
at  David's  feast  and  sacrifices  on  the  recovery  of 
the  ark  (2  S  6").  The  Deuteronomic  code  makes 
express  provision  for  the  presence  of  women  at  the 
temple  festivals.  The  Jews  are  exiiorted  to  rejoice 
with  their  sons  and  their  daughters  (Dt  12'*). 
Among  those  who  are  to  eat  the  feast  we  have 
'  thy  daughter '  and '  thy  maidservant'  (v.**), '  thine 
household*  (14"  16»),  cf.  W^-^*.—{c)  Sacrijice*. 
Women  also  took  part  in  the  ancient  sacrilices. 
When  Manoah  oifered  a  burnt-offering  because  the 
angel  of  J*  had  visited  him,  his  wife  joined  him  in 
the  deed.  Th^  both  '  fell  on  their  faces  to  the 
ground' (Jg  13"),  and  it  was  the  woman  who  said, 
'  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would  not 
have  received  a  bumt-otfering  and  a  meal-oflering 
at  o«r  hand'  (v.").  The  Law  required  the  attend- 
ance only  of  men  at  the  yearly  feasts  (Ex  23"  34", 
Dt  16") ;  but  it  did  not  forbid  women  to  come, 
and  it  is  evident  that  custom,  which  lay  behind 
the  Law,  allowed  the  attendance  of  women.  The 
meaning  of  the  Law  was  to  make  this  obligatory 
on  men  while  it  was  left  optional  with  women,  in 
part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  always  take  the  necessary  journey.  The  women 
of  post  -  exilic  times  also  have  their  share  in 
religions  functions.  The  presence  of  women  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Nehemiah's 
reading  of  the  Law  (Neh  '),  and  a^^ain  in  the 
description  of  the  sacrifices  and  rejoicings  associ- 
ated with  the  dedication  of  the  city  walls  (120). 
Certain  sacrifices  women  were  forbidden  to  eat, 
viz.  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering,  which  was  allowed 
only  to  males  (Lv  6").  This  plainly  implies  that 
they  were  allowed  to  eat  of  those  sacnfices  con- 
cerning which  no  sneh  prohibition  was  made  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  379,  note  2).  The  priest's 
daughters  are  mentioned  with  his  eons  as  those 
who  are  to  share  with  him  in  eating  sacrificial 
meat  (Lv  10").  If  a  priest's  dangliter  is  married 
to  an  alien  die  may  not  eat  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
the  privilege  will  be  restored  to  her  on  her  widow- 
hood or  divorce  if  she  has  no  children  (22'*' ") ;  cf. 
Nu  18".  Women  were  required  to  bring  sacrifices 
for  purification  (Lv  12.  W*^).—(d)  Vows.  They 
were  free  to  take  the  Nazirite  vow  (Nu  6'). 
— (e)  Omelet.  Women  conld  consult  oracles,  as  we 
read  in  the  case  of  Uebekah  (Gn  25^°).— (/)  Theo- 
pluiniea.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  theo- 
phanies,  as  in  the  cases  of  Hagar  (Gn  10"-  21i^-), 
Sarah  (IS"-)!  Manoah's  wife  (Jg  18»-). 

2.  Official  and  other  leading  Positions  in  Religion 
held  hy  Women. — (a)  Witchcraft.  The  lowest  form 
of  female  influence  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the 
idea  of  witchcraft,  according  to  which  certain 
occult  powers  in  dealing  with  the  unseen  world 
were  ascribed  to  women.  The  witch  of  Endor  was 
supposed  to  be  holding  intercourse  with  '  a  familiar 
spirit,'  which  enabled  her  to  call  back  Samuel 
from  the  dead  against  the  will  of  the  great  seer 
;i  S  28"  ).  The  Law  attached  the  death  penalty 
to  the  crime  of  sorcery  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  in 


the  conr.ffland,  'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  soreeTMS  to 
live'  (Ex  22").  For  the  purpose  of  divinatioa 
women  attached  some  sort  of  amtUeta  to  the  arm 
(nines  Ezk  13",  which  the  Hexapla  renders  ^uXoc. 
rfipia),  and  also  something  to  the  head,  both  used, 
according  to  W.  B.  Smitn,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
voking the  deil^.  With  this  we  may  compare 
Rachel's  possession  of  the  teraphim.  She  would 
hope  to  perform  some  occult  rite  with  the  idol  and 
obtain  an  oracle  from  it  (Gn  31'*). — (i)  Mourning. 
While  the  funeral  rites  and  their  accompanying 
lamentations  were  used  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men  (Jer  16^,  Mk  6"),  women  took  a  prominent 
place  in  the  performance  of  them,  just  as  there 
were  *  mourning  women '  in  Arabic  heathenism. — 
(e)  Tabemaele  and  temple  service.  There  were 
'  serving-women  which  served  at  the  door  of  the  tent 
of  meeting '  (Ex  38' ;  the  mention  of  these  women  in 
1  S  2*""  is  generally  regarded  as  an  interpolation). 
No  account  of  the  service  of  tliese  women  is  given 
anywhere  in  the  OT.  The  LXX  has  in  Exodna 
Tuv  vfiartuaaaUr  aX  irtjrrtixraji,  but  in  1  Sam.  rdt 
yuraUas  rdt  raptcrilxras ;  Vulg.  qua  excubabant, 
and  Targ.  and  Syr.  have  '  who  prayed '  and  '  who 
came  to  pray,'  manifestly  no  more  than  a  looae 
paraphrase  of  the  original  Hebrew  ksx,  a  word 
frequently  used  in  the  Priestly  Code  for  some  sort 
of  Levitical  service  in  the  taMmacle  {e.g.  Nu  4"). 
The  statement  that  the  laver  of  brass,  etc.,  were 
made  out  of  the  mirrors  of  'the  serving-women 
which  served'  (we  might  read  'which  had  served,' 
readingwsxas  a  pluperfect),  seems  to  imply  that  this 
service  was  no  longer  going  on.  Thus  the  sentence 
points  to  an  ancient  custom  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. Except  that  some  ritual  service  associated 
with  the  priest's  sacrificial  work  is  implied,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  work  of  these  women 
had  been.  —  (d)  Music,  singing,  and  dancing. 
Women  appeared  in  choral  dances  on  occasions  of 

great  victories  and  other  sources  of  rejoicing  {e.g. 
X  16»,  Jg  U",  1  S  18«,  P868»).  In  company  with 
singing  men,  women  were  also  engaged  m  the 
temple  choir  (Ezr  2").  The  register  of  returned 
exiles  contains  a  reference  to  '  two  hundred  fortv 
and  five  singing  men  and  singing  women'  (Neh 
7").  We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  their  special 
function  was,  bnt  the  fact  that  there  were  sub- 
se<)uently  men  and  women  singers  in  the  temple 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  guild  of  singers  in 
connexion  with  public  worship  had  been  formed  as 
early  as  the  Exile.— (e)  Prophecy.  Women  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  nlstonr  of  Israel  as  in- 
spiredprophetesses.  Miriam  is  called  a '  prophetess' 
(Ex  16*),  and  is  associated  with  her  brother  Aaron 
in  exclaiming,  'Hath  J*  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moses  T  hath  ne  not  spoken  also  by  us  7'  (Nu  12-'). 
The  prominence  of  Miriam  appears  also  in  Mic  6* 
'And  I  sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam '  (see  MiRIAH).  Deborah  appears  both  as 
aprophetessand  as  a  judge  (Jg  4*-*).  See  Deborah. 
Holdah  appears  as  a  prophetess  to  whom  the 
messengers  of  Josiah  applied  when  they  were 
directed  to  '  inonire  of  the  Lord '  (2  K  22''-»').  See 
HULDAH.  In  Neh  6**  '  the  prophetess  Noadiali ' 
[but  see  Noadiah]  appears  among  *  the  rest  of  the 
prophets'  hired  by  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  to  hinder 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  who  must  therefore 
be  regarded  either  as  heathens  or  as  false  Jewish 
prophets.  It  is  manifest  that  the  appearance  of  a 
prophetess  in  Israel  was  quite  exceptional.  The 
prophetic  guilds  did  not  include  women ;  thev  con- 
sisted only  of  '  sons  of  iho  prophets.'  A  prophetess 
was,  like  Amos  coming  from  his  farm  work,  not 
trained  for  ofiice,  but  inspired  and  compelling  re- 
spect by  her  gifts  and  the  power  of  her  ntterances. 
No  law  forbade  her  to  8j>eak ;  no  onstom  hindered 
her  from  rising  to  a  position  of  great  influence. 
iL  In  thk  new  tbst.  and  CiisisnANrrr.— 
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The  freedom  and  prominence  of  woman  in  the 
earljr  Chnrch,  compared  with  the  restraint  and 
rappression  commonly  observed  in  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion, are  to  some  extent  developments  of  con- 
temporary Jewish  cnstoms.  Women  moved  freely 
about  in  society,  and  were  present  at  the  table  of 
hospitality,  though  it  cannot  be  shown  that  in 
Palestine  tiiey  partook  of  the  meals  in  common 
with  men.  They  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship, 
but  were  there  limited  to  the  privilege  of  using 
the  '  court  of  the  women,'  and  could  not  advance 
so  near  the  altar  as  men  were  permitted  to  go. 
They  united  in  the  worship  at  the  synagogue, 
apparently  sitting  hy  themselves  apart  from  the 
male  worshippers.  Now  that  Conybeare  has  gone 
some  way  towards  vindicating  the  Z>«  Vita  Con- 
temptcUiva  as  a  genuine  work  of  Philo,  it  is  possible 
to  appeal  to  that  treatise  as  a  witness  to  customs 
current  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  following 
extract  describes  the  arrangements  of  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Therapeutte  or  Egyptian  Essenes : — 

'  And  chU  ooinmon  holy  place  to  which  they  all  come  together 
on  the  seventh  day  is  a  twofold  cinniit,  being  separated  partly 
into  the  apartment  of  the  men,  and  partly  into  a  chamber  tor 
the  women ;  for  woman  also,  in  accordance  wiUi  the  unial 
laahion  there,  form  a  part  of  the  audience,  having  the  same 
(eelingi  of  admiration  as  the  men,  and  having  adopted  the  aama 
•ect  mtb  •qnal  deliberation  and  decision :  and  the  wall  which 
is  between  Uie  boosee  rises  from  the  ground  tliree  or  (our  cubita 
upwante,  Uke  a  battlement,  and  the  upper  portion  rise*  upwards 
to  the  root  without  any  opening,  on  two  accounts :  flnt  of  all, 
in  order  that  the  modesty  which  is  so  becoming  to  the  female 
•ex  may  be  preserved;  and,  secondly,  that  the  women  may  be 
casOy  able  to  comprehend  what  is  said,  being  seated  within 
•anhot,  siiKse  tliere  is  then  nothing  which  can  possibly  Intercept 
the  voice  of  him  who  is  speaking '  {D»  Vit,  Contmjk  S). 

The  phrase '  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
there '  shows  that  this  participation  in  the  Sabbath 
worship  of  men  and  women,  but  with  some  degree  of 
separateness,  was  the  common  Jewish  form  of  pro- 
cedure. The  illustration  of  a  battlement,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  reached  the  ceUing,  indicatea  a 
wall  perforated  near  the  top  with  square  holes. 
We  cannot  infer  from  this  description  that  the  sepa- 
ration was  by  the  same  means  and  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  synagognes  of  ordinary  Jews.  All 
that  is  implied  is  that  the  sexes  did  not  mingle  in 
public  worship,  though  they  joined  in  the  same 
acts  of  worship.  In  the  simple  room  known  as  a 
w/xxrevxfi  (Ac  Id")  there  oould  have  been  no  elaborate 
barriers  of  separation.  Paul  and  Silas  seem  to 
have  entered  freely  into  the  society  of  Lydia  and 
the  other  devout  women  at  Philippi.  No  office  in 
the  synagogue  appears  to  have  been  op«ai  to 
women.  The  limited  education  commonly  enjoyed 
by  all  women  but  those  of  the  wealthy  and 
leisured  class  would  necessarily  debar  them  from 
much  influence  in  intellectual  regions.  The  Jews 
paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  children ; 
but  whenever  we  meet  with  an  explicit  statement 
on  the  subject  we  read  only  of  boys.  Thus 
Josephus  says  that  Moses  '  commanded  to  instruct 
children '  (e.  Apum.  ii.  26),  and '  we  take  most  pains 
of  all  with  the  instruction  of  children '  (»&.  i.  12) ; 
but  when  he  is  more  explicit  he  states  that  Moses 
prescribed  'that  boys  should  learn  the  most  im- 
portant laws'  {Ant.  iv.  viiL  12).  Philo  and  the 
Talmud  follow  on  similar  lines  (see  Schilrer,  ffJP 
n.  iL  27).  The  inference  is  that  all  young  chUdren 
were  taught  the  elements  of  religion  by  their 
parents,  but  that  when  it  came  to  the  question  of 
more  exact  instruction  about  the  Law,  in  the 
synagogue  schools,  this  was  confined  to  boys. 

1.  Tne  Prominence  of  Women  in  the  NT. — 
Women  come  to  the  front  with  reference  to  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Tliird  Gospel,  St.  Luke  delighting  in  gathering 
information  concerning  women  and  in  showing 
their  part  in  the  Gospel  story.  It  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  Magnificat,  though  ascribed 


to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  aotnally  composed  by 
her.  It  is  more  consonant  with  ancient  literary 
custom  to  suppose  that  the  evangelist  suppliM 
hymns  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Chnrch  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  the  persons  whom  he 
represents  as  uttering  them.  But,  while  we  may 
not  venture  to  designate  the  mother  of  Jesus  as 
a  poetess,  Anna  is  distinctly  represented  as  a  pro- 
phetess who  spent  all  her  time  in  worship  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  (Lk  2**).  Our  Lord's 
teaching  and  healing  ministry  was  carried  on 
among  women  as  freely  as  among  men.  The 
means  for  the  support  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  con- 
tributions of  women :  this  was  in  accordance  with 
custom,  women  sometimes  contributing  largely 
towards  the  support  of  Rabbis  (see  Plummer, 
Intern.  Com.  on  Lk  S'"*).  Women  were  prepared 
to  perform  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  on  the 
body  of  Jesus.  In  the  early  apostolic  age  it  was 
to  tne  house  of  a  woman  that  St.  Peter  went,  after 
hia  liberation  ftt>m  prison  during  the  persecution 
by  Herod,  to  meet  a  considerable  group  of  disciples 
( '  where  many  were  gathered  together,'  etc.,  Ac  12"). 
We  cannot  infer  that  the  whole  Church  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  this  house,  as  has  been  often 
assumed,  for  the  majority  were  not  present  on  this 
occasion,  nor  was  St.  James,  since  St.  Peter  says, 
'Tell  these  things  unto  James,  and  to  the  brethren ' 
(v.").  At  Joppa,  Tabitha  was  a  woman  disciple 
highly  honoured  for  her  'good  works  and  alms 
deeds '  (Ac  9").  St.  Paul's  first  convert  in  Europe 
was  a  woman,  and  he  and  his  companions  stayed 
at  her  house  (le'*-").  At  Philippi,  where  this 
occurred,  there  were  other  women  who  labonred 
with  the  apostle  (Ph  4'*').  Priscilla  is  mentioned 
before  her  husband  in  regard  to  their  teaching  of 
Apollos,  as  though  she  took  the  lead  (Ao  18"). 
Timothy's  faith  is  to  be  encouraged  with  memories 
of  his  mother's  and  grandmother's  earlier  faith 
(2  Ti  !•).  One  NT  Epistie  (viz.  2  John)  appears 
to  have  been  written  to  a  woman,  though  this  is 
doubtful  (see  JOHN,  Epistles  of).  Women  ligure 
largely  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  e.g. 
'  the  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  pro- 
phetess' (Rev  2",  see  Jezebel,  n.),  the  'woman 
arrayed  with  the  sun '  (12"  ),  the  woman  represent- 
ing '  Babylon  the  Great ' {ll^"-). 

2.  The  Giftt  of  Women  and  the  Exercise  of  them. — 
There  were  no  women  amone  the  Twelve  Aposties, 
to  whom  special  gifts  of  healing  were  given  by  our 
Lord.  There  is  no  proof  that  women  disciples  were 
not  included  among  the  Seventy  (Lk  lO"-*),  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  there  were  any,  and  the  nature 
of  the  mission  renders  it  improbable.  No  miracle 
is  ever  attributed  to  a  woman.  Still,  as  there  were 
women  in  the  churches  among  whom  ^ts  of  heal- 
ing were  said  to  be  distributed,  and  no  exception 
in  their  case  is  named,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  may  have  shared  in  these  as  in  other  ^ts. 
No  book  of  the  NT  claims  to  be  written  by  a 
woman ;  but  Hamaok  assigns  the  authorship  of 
Hebrews  to  Priscilla.  Women  were  present  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost  when  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
was  bestowed  (cf.  Ao  1"  and  2*'^),  and  must  nave 
shiured  in  it,  since  St.  Luke,  referring  to  the  whole 
company,  says  of  the  appearance  of  the  tongues, 
that '  it  sat  upon  each  one  of  them '  (2*).  Its  resnit 
was  prophecy  (v.**),  and  prophecy  is  the  specifio 
gift,  the  exercise  of  which  at  Corinth  by  women 
St.  Paul  refers  to  (1  Co  11'),  a  gift  which  he  prefers 
in  honour  to  all  others  (14*).  The  apostle  assumes 
that  women  prophesy  and  pray  in  the  chnroh,  only 
directing  that  they  ao  so  reiled.  A  Uttie  later  he 
orders  women  to  'keep  silence  in  the  ohnrches' 
(14**).  This  seems  to  imply  that  on  further  re- 
flexion he  thought  it  not  snfficient  to  proteos 
their  modesty  that  women  shonld  wear  veils  whila 
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preaching  or  pia^g,  and  therefore  forbade  their 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophesying  in  public  at 
all.  But  obserre,  (a)  thu  was  at  Corinth,  a  most 
dissolnte  city,  where  1000  women  were  devoted  to 
immorality  at  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite  on  the 
Acrooorinthos,  and  therefore  where  it  was  most 
important  to  preserve  the  modesty  of  the  Chris- 
tian women  from  any  suspicion  or  temptation ; 
and  (i)  in  the  context  of  the  second  passage  St. 
Paul  does  not  again  mention  prophesying  or  pray- 
ing, but  says,  '  It  is  not  permitted  onto  them  to 
jpeoA;'  (\aX«i',  which  might  be  rendered  'talk'). 
This  looks  as  though  the  apostle  were  now  thinking 
of  mere  chattering,  or,  at  best,  questioning,  especi- 
ally as  he  adds,  'And  ii  they  would  learn  anything, 
let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at  home '  (v.*'). 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  is  more  than  the 
requiremente  of  modesty ;  it  is  the  idea  of  the  aub- 

i'eotion  of  married  women  to  their  husbands  ('  bnt 
et  them  be  in  subjection,'  ib. ).  Possibly  there  was 
a  temporary  and  local  reason  for  this  apostolic 
precept  in  Uie  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Chni«h 
at  the  time.  The  apostle's  words  suggest  the  id«a 
that  in  some  oases  the  new,  large  family  brotiier- 
hood  and  sisterhood  of  the  Chnrw  was  threatening 
to  submerge  the  original  relationships  of  the  home. 
That  must  be  prevented.  But  that  the  apoetle 
holds  to  a  certam  subjection  of  woman  in  general 
must  be  inferred  from  his  appeal  to  Genesis  (3"). 
This,  however,  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
matter  of  order  than  a  question  affecting  the 
spiritual  status  of  women.  When  reierring  to 
the  latter,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  principle  tliat  in 
Christ '  there  can  be  no  male  or  female  (Oal  3"). 
It  has  been  said  that  the  apostle  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  here  enunciated  when  giving  his 
specific  directions  to  the  Corinthians  (MoGiffert, 
Apott.  Age,  p.  305).  Bat  he  had  also  said  'there  can 
be  neither  Dond-nor  free '  (Gal  3"),  and  yet  he  sent 
the  slave  Onesimua  back  to  hia  master  (Philem  **). 
In  both  oases  he  supported  eetaUidied  customs 
for  the  time  being  while  ennntnating  great 
principles  which  would  nltimately  abolisn  Uiem. 
Thus  the  NT  leads  to  the  emancipation  of  woman 
as  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  not  by  sudden  re- 
volution from  without,  but  by  gradual  evolution 
from  within.  St.  Paul's  lofty  conception  of  mar- 
riage (Eph  S"*"),  while  including  the  subjection  of 
women,  uvolves  the  dignity  of  womanhood.  Even 
under  the  restrictions  required  at  the  time,  it  is 
manifest  that  women  enjoyed  more  liberty  and 
were  more  on  an  equality  with  men  in  the  church 
than  in  the  synagogue.  There  could  have  been  no 
such  separation  as  Philo(f)  describes.  1  Cor.  plainly 
indicates  that  women  took  part  with  men  at  the 
Aga^i.  They  must  have  been  in  view  if  it  was 
requisite  for  them  to  be  veiled.  Their  prophe^- 
ing  before  the  Church  involves  their  being  m  the 
presence  of  the  whole  community.  Donbuess,  the 
sexes  were  so  far  divided  as  that  the  men  and 
women  sat  in  separate  groups,  since  this  was  the 
custom  in  the  churches  of  early  patristic  times. 
That  the  kiss  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood was  not  restricted  between  the  sexes  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  in  later  times  it  was  subject  to 
abuse,  which  led  to  the  restriction  being  imposed 
upon  it.  Athenagoras  (A.D.  177)  quotes  some 
apocryphal  writing  under  tiie  designation  of  '  the 
Ix>gos  in  rebuke  of  the  abuse,  which  says,  '  If 
any  one  kiss  a  second  time  because  it  givea  him 
pleasure,'  etc.,  and  again,  '  Therefore  the  kiss,  or 
rather  the  salutation,  should  be  given  with  the 
greatest  care,  since,  if  there  be  mixed  with  it  the 
least  defilement  of  thought,  it  excludes  us  from 
eternal  life '  (Legat.pro  Chriitian.  32).  Clement  of 
Alex,  condemns '  the  shameless  use  of  the  kiss,  which 
ought  to  be  mystic '  (Pcedagog.  iii.  11).  TertuUian 
remarks  on  the  reasonable  complaint  of  a  pagan 


husband  that  his  wife  shoold  '  meet  any  one  of  the 
brethren  to  exchange  a  kiss'  {ad  Uxor.  U.  4). 
Aooordingly  the  custom  was  altered,  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  new  regulations  appearing  in  the 
Apottolieal  Constitutiont :  '  Let  tlie  dergy  salute 
the  bishop,  the  men  of  the  laity  salute  Uie  men, 
the  women  the  women'  {Const.  Apottol.  viiL  2. 
See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.,  art.  '  Kiss '). 

S.  Offlcet  held  by  Women. — ^There  were  no  women 
apostles.  The  elders  were  all  men,  in  accordaaoe 
with  the  invariable  custom  of  the  synagogue.  It 
is  given  as  a  sign  of  the  '  contempt '  mto  which  re- 
ligion had  fallen  in  the  6th  cent.,  that  women  were 
found  to  be  acting  as  priests  at  the  altars,  a  com- 
plaint implying  that  this  was  an  innovataon  pre- 
vionsly  unheard  of  (see  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.,  art. 
'  Women ').  Two  offices  are  said  to  have  been  held 
bv  women  in  the  NT  Church— tiie  office  of  tiie 
Deaconess  and  that  of  the  Widow. — (a)  Deaoon- 
esses.  There  is  no  certain  description  of  the  office 
of  deaconess  in  the  NT.  We  meet  with  deacons 
in  Ph  l*  and  in  1  Ti  S"*",  but  without  any  clear  re- 
ference to  deaconesses,  tJiough  in  the  latter  passage 
deacooB^  wives  are  referred  to ;  and  there  is  men- 
tion of  women  in  the  course  of  the  directions  about 
the  deacons  (▼."),  and  before  the  mention  of  their 
wires,  which  seems  to  soggest  that  women  deacons 
are  meant.  Earlier  than  this,  Phoebe  of  Cenchrea  ia 
called '  a  servant  of  the  Church '  ( Ko  W).  The  word 
is  Siixmrn,  RVm  '  deaconess.'  In  the  earlier  parte 
of  the  Apottolieal  Constitutiont  (iL  26,  iiL  15),  4 
dtdcorot  is  the  title  of  the  deaconess;  later  we  have 
SiaK6i'ur(ra  (viii.  19,  20,  28).  See  Sanday-Head- 
lam,  in  loe.,  also  Lipsius,  who  oonuders  that 
Phoebe's  work  would  be  care  of  the  sick  and  of 
strangers.  The  fact  that  she  went  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  suggesta  that  she  was  travelling 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  She  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  wealth  and  social  standing,  which  gave 
her  importance  apart  from  her  office,  as  she  is  caJled 
rpoordm,  i.e,  'patroness.'  See  Phckbk.  The 
earliest  definite  reference  to  deaconesses  is  in  Pliny 
{Ep.  z.  96),  '  Quo  magis  neeessarium  eretUdi  ex 
duabut  aneillit,  quct  miAittrct  dicebantur,  quid 
etset  ««ri  et  per  tormenta  qucerere.'  The  title 
'ministne,'  by  which  Pliny  says  these  'hand- 
maidens ' — surely  in  a  humbler  pontion  than  that 
of  Phoebe — were  known,  is  the  Latin  representative 
of  SiiKwei  and  Siajcdpivrai ;  the  former  of  which 
titles  would  probably  have  been  in  use  in  Bithynia. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  NT  to  identify  the 
deaconesses  with  the  'widows'  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles ;  and  if  1  Ti  3"  refers  to  deaconesses,  they 
must  be  in  a  distinct  office,  as  they  are  mentioned 
apart  from  the  widows,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  later  (S*"").  See  Lightfoot,  Com.  on  PA., Dis- 
sertation on  Chr.  Ministry,  p.  189.  We  hare  no  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  deacons  and  deaconesses. 
But  the  significance  of  the  title,  pointing  to  service 
in  distinction  from  the  work  of  ruling  entrusted  to 
the  elders  or  bishops,  implies  that  they  would  hare 
the  care  of  the  poor,  'serving  tables'  like  'the 
seven'  (Ac  6*^).  The  division  of  labonr  effected 
in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  is  also  implied 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  since,  while  the  bishop 
is  reqnired  to  be  a  capable  teacher  (Tit  1'),  that 
Is  not  said  of  the  deacon  ;  much  less,  then,  could 
it  have  been  required  of  the  deaconess.  Ihiscilla's 
instruction  of  Apollos,  in  ooni  unction  with  her 
husband,  is  not  associated  with  any  office. —  {b) 
Widows,  see  Widow. 

LmKATCRB.— See  the  worki  named  in  the  artidei  on  Futar 
and  Uauuasi;  alio  Perlbi,  Woman  in  th»  Andent  Btlimt 
Cult;  W.  B.  Smith,  BS;  Stade,  OaekiiMi;  Sohwallj',  ZATW 
zi.  p.  176  S. :  Soheohter,  Studif  in  Judaim ;  Wellhauwn, 
Rett*  arabiubm  Ueidmtmni ;  Allen,  ChrisHan  InttitMtiotu ; 
Bartlet,  Tht  ApeiMic  Ag* :  HcOIffert,  Sist.  q/  ChriMtiamtv  ia 
Ote  AfotL  Aa»\  the  iMtrmi,  Oritleal  Omun.  and  the  Bam* 
Commtntmr  on  paaagcs  ntinad  ta      W.  F.  ADBBEY- 
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WOOD.— See  Grove,  Forest,  Trkk. 

WOOIi  {vf  femer ;  i|  get,  iqi  gietah,  Ai».h.j<u*ah, 
*a  fleece  ). — Wool  was  an  important  article  of 
commerce  (2  K  3'  [put  of  the  tribute  of  king 
Mesh  A],  Ezk  27*'),  and  woollen  fabrics  formed  a 
representative  element  in  Oriental  wealth  (Mt  S", 
Ja  6*).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  social  rank 
(Mt  11*,  Lk  7**).  The  soft  raiment  (r&  iidKui)  worn 
in  kings'  houses  was  not  the  rough  homespun  of  the 
shepherd's  cloak,  but  prob.  like  the  (dose  smooth- 
faced broadcloth  still  woven  in  the  East,  with 
native  dyes  in  erey-blue,  moss-green,  and  various 
brown  and  pnrple  tones.  Until  recently  the  emirs 
of  the  Lebanon  prohibited  the  peasantry  from 
wearing  such  cloth.  A  manr-folded  Oriental  suit 
of  wooUen  doth  must  have  alwavs  been  costly,  and 
in  modem  use  it  is  kept  for  high  family  occasions 
and  religious  festivals.  Esau's  'goodly' garment 
was  nnder  his  mother's  personal  charge  {n$tf  "^is 
Gn  27"),  and  Tyrian  cloth  was  valuable  enough  to 
be  stored  up  as  an  ancestral  heirloom  (p'OV  Is  23"). 

Great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  wooUen 
cloth  from  the  ravages  of  moths  (Is  60*,  Lk  12**). 
In  Is  61*  mention  is  made  both  of  the  moth  (c^i;  'Oth, 
Arab,  'ttththah)  and  the  worm  (09  fOf,  Arab,  fttf, 
Gr.  iHit).  In  Arab,  the  former  is  tlie  small  tdlvery 
moth,  and  the  latter  word  indicates  the  destructive 
larvte. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  wear  clothing 
made  of  interwoven  wool  and  linen,  called  iffVf 
ihoCatnU.  The  context,  Lv  19>*  Bt  22",  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  objection  was  to  the  mixture 
as  such.  The  matter  is  the  snblect  of  discussion 
in  the  Mishna  (Kilavm  ix.  1),  and  Joeephns  briefly 
states  that  the  reason  was  because  such  cloth  of 
wool  and  linen  was  the  special  dress  material  of 
the  priests  (Ant.  iv.  viiL  11).  It  is  one  of  the 
tit- bits  of  rabbinical  conscientiousness  to  discuss 
whether  a  mon  wearing. a  woollen  coat,  of  which 
the  buttons  are  sewn  on  with  linen  thread,  is 
wearing  thdatnit,  and  so  breaking  the  Law. 

Wool  was  the  standard  of  lustrous  whiteness  (P* 
I47>*,  Is  1>*,  Dn  7*,  Rev  !>«),  as  goats'-hair  or  saok- 
eloth  was  <rf  intense  black  (Rev  6^*). 

6.  M.  Mackis. 

WORD  (X<7M,  ^/la).  — Commenting  on  Dt  8*, 
Philo  says  {Leg.  AUeg.  iiL  61),  rA  fir  7&p  sriiia 
viltfitiKw  roS  Xi^ov,  rb  H  ^lut  lUpot  abroO.  The 
definition  of  ^/m,  as  am  isolated  specific  affir- 
mation in  contrast  with  'Kiyot,  a  connected  whole, 
though  for  the  most  part  tenable,  cannot  be  uni- 
versally accepted.  In  LXX  both  words  are  used 
indifferently  as  tr.  of  V7i  <uid  sometimes  \iiyot  is 
found,  where  on  the  ground  of  this  distinction  we 
might  have  expected  m/m  (Is  SO*).  In  the  familiar 
phrase,  *  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,'  '  word '  ia 
rendered  in  the  historical  books,  now  by  XAyot 
(2  S  24",  1  K  6"  12*'  16'  etc.),  now  by  jrniM  (1  S 
16",  2  S  7«,  1  K  17*  19»  etc) ;  but  in  the  prophetical 
books  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Jer  V,  where 
the  translation  is  inexact)  X^ot  is  invariably  used 
to  denote  the  message  which  God  revealed  to  the 
prophet  that  he  might  declare  it  to  the  people  in 
His  name.  It  may  oe  noted  that,  in  referring  to 
the  call  of  the  Baptist — '  the  word  of  the  Lord  canje 
unto  John '  (3*)— St.  Luke  uses  Iniiux.  The  choice  of 
^Ita  may  be  accidental ;  or  he  may  have  done  so 
designedly  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  word 
that  came  to  the  Baptist  and  the  word  (>JbrfM)  pro- 
claimed and  revealed  by  Christ. 

At  a  very  early  date,  if  not  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Church,  i  XAyot  was  used  icai'  iioxi'  to 
designate  the  special  revelation  of  grace  given  in 
and  oy  Jesus  Christ  (Lk  1',  Ac  4*  etc.).  Our  Lord 
appears  to  have  so  described  His  message  (Mt  IS", 
Mk  4'*).  St.  Mark  thus  summarizes  the  teaching  of 
Jeans  (2^).  At  the  institution  of  the  diaoonate  the 


apostles  characterize  their  own  distinctive  duty 
as  a  steadfast  continuance  in  the  ministiy  of  the 
word  (Ac  0*);  it  is  represented  as  the  exclusive 
subject  and  substance  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  early  missionaries  of  the  cross  (Ac  8*  17" 
etc.);  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  as  well  as  in 
the  latest  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1  Th  1*. 
2  Ti  4').  By  describing  the  gospel  in  tiiis  way, 
the  speakers  or  writers  meant  to  imply  that  it 
was  tne  perfect  and  authoritative  word  which  was 
to  supwsede  all  other  words  that  God  had  spoken 
to  men.  In  relation  to  its  origin  it  is  the  word  of 
God  (Lk  8",  Ac  4",  1  Co  U»,  He  4",  1  P  X») ;  in 
respect  of  its  method  of  communication  it  is  the 
word  of  hearing  (1  Th  2",  He  4*) ;  as  to  its  nature 
it  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  13>*),  of  truth 
(2  Ti  2>*),  of  life  (Ph  2") ;  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
word  of  salvation  (Ac  13**),  of  reconciliation 
(2  Co  6"),  the  word  of  the  cross  (1  Co  !>').  (See 
Cremer,  Sib.  Theol.  Lex.*  pp.  392,  393;  Trench, 
N.T.  Syn.  289,  887).  For  Word  in  the  personal 
sense  see  L0008.  John  Patrice. 

WORLD.— <  The  world,' in  that  meaning  of  the 
term  from  which  others  that  are  in  use  may  be 
most  clearly  derived,  denotes  a  system  known  to 
man  througn  his  senses,  to  which  he  himself  on  one 
side  of  his  nature  belongs,  but  from  which,  as  a 
personal  bein(;,  he  can  and  usually  does  regard 
himself  as  distinct.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  material 
universe,  and  may  even  stand  for  Uie  whole  of  it 
where  man's  knowledge  of  nature  is  limited.  It 
will  be  our  chief  aim  in  this  article  to  examine  the 
view  taken  in  OT  and  NT  of  this  material  system, 
and  of  man's  actual  as  well  as  his  true  relation  to  it. 

L  In  Old  Testament.— Vw,  which  is  oommonly 
rendered  '  world '  both  by  AV  and  BV,  is  not  a  word 
of  larger  meaning  than  p«  '  earth ' ;  indeed,  so  far 
as  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  "between  them,  it 
has  the  narrower  application.  [Cf.  art.  Earth, 
and  see  esp.  Pr  8"  vcfs  ^3e=RV  'his  habitable 
earth,'  also  Job  87**].  The  two  words  constantly 
occupy  the  corresponding  places  in  the  parallelisms 
of  Heb.  poetry  (Ps  19*  24'  etc.).  Sjg  occurs  only  in 
poetry,  and  the  word  'world'  may  have  been 
thought  to  have  somewhat  more  poetic  associa- 
tions, and  have  been  adopted  for  this  reason  to 
translate  it.  [Vh  is  never  rendered  by  'earth' 
either  in  AV  or  KV ;  jny  is  rendered  by  '  world ' 
only  at  Ps  22",  Is  23"  62",  and  Jer  25*  in  AV, 
and:  only  at  Job  37",  U  23",  and  Jer  25"  in  RV. 
In  these  last  two  places  '  earth '  was  reserved  to 
tr.  a^iij]. 

There  is  no  single  word  in  OT  which  describes 
the  material  universe,  even  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Hebrews.  The  phrase  '  heaven  and  earth '  is 
used  to  convey  that  notion  (Gn  1",  Ps  89",  Jer  10" 
61"  etc.).  Both  and  ^se  are  also  distinguished 
from  the  seas  or  the  sea  (Gn  1",  Ps  98'). 

Heaven  and  earth  by  their  vastness  and  stability, 
and  by  the  rich  variety,  excellence,  and  beauty  of 
that  which  they  contun  (of.  the  expression  '  the 
fulness  of  the  world'  and  'of  the  earth,'  Ps  60" 
and  24'  etc.,  as  also '  the  sea  and  its  fulness,'  Ps 
98') ;  the  sea  kept  under  firm  restraint  for  all  its 
raging ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  observing  their 
regular  times  and  seasons,  were  felt  to  be  con- 
stamt  witnesses  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  of 
Jehovah  the  GoA  of  Israel,  who  is  the  Creator  and 
ruler  of  all  (Am  4'»  5»,  Is  48'*  61>»,  Jer  ^  10"  SI", 
Ps  19'-*  24»-»  8.  33*^  29.  89"  93.  96«  *  104).  To 
their  testimony  even  the  heathen  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  heed  (see  esp.  Ps  19''*).  In  this 
sense  even  inanimate  things  praise  God  (Ps  96"*''* 
98*- '  148).  Moreover,  His  care  for  His  creatures 
was  recognized,  as  shown  in  the  regular  provision 
which  He  has-made  for  their  sustenance.  He  is  their 
guardian,  the  source  of  life  and  happiness  to  all 
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Vying  things  (On  8",  Pb  33»  36»-»  65»-»  103*- » I04»»-*> 
147*-/'.  Job  10>*).  But  He  was  believed,  too,  to 
manifest  Himself  in  a  special  manner  in  the  more 
exceptional  and  terrible  aspects  of  Nature,  in  storm 
and  earthquake,  in  drouKht  and  pestilence.  By 
means  of  these  He  had  fought  and  was  expected 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  Bis  own  people  against  their 
enemies  (Ex  15,  Jg  5*-n,  Am  9»-*,  Ps  18»->»  48*-' 
68'-»  76»-»  77"-»  78.  83'»->«  9p-*  105.  lOB'-"  111.  114. 
144»-'),  or  punished  Judah  and  Israel  (Am  4'-")  or 
individuals  (Ps  107)  for  their  sins.  Those  proofs 
of  His  presence  and  operation  which  are  regular, 
and  those  more  unusual  ones  where  there  has 
evidently  been  some  particular  end  in  view,  are 
remarkably  brought  together  in  some  passages 
(Ps  74"-"  SQi"-"  136). 

With  the  rise  and  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  Wisdom,  interest  in  Nature  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated, a  more  careful  observation  of  particular 
facts,  and  even  a  certain  kind  of  speculation  upon 
her  laws,  were  encouraged,  but  all  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  strongly  religious  spirit  (Pr  S*"",  Job 
28'-"  28.  36«-39.  40«-41.  Comp.  Wis  7"-",  Sir  43. 
A  similar  bent  may  be  noted  m  a  work  belonging 
to  another  class  of  literature.  En.  72-82  and  2-5). 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  impression  made 
Dpon  the  minds  of  devout  and  inspired  Heb.  pro- 
phets, psalmists,  and  philosophers  by  the  contem- 
plation of  that  order  of  which  the  earth  forms  a 
part.  Bat  the  earth  itself  was  specially  thought 
of  by  them  as  the  spacious  dwelling-place  of  man- 
kind, divided  into  its  many  races,  moes,  and  king- 
doms. [See  such  expressions  as  'kingdoms,' 
'  peoples,'  '  inhabitants  of  '  the  earth,'  or  '  the 
world,'  Gn  22'",  Jos  4",  2  K  19"- Is  26''- "  37" 
etc.].  Hence,  further,  both  Sjb  and  jnjt  (n)  are  used 
by  themselves  for  mankind,  which  is  capable  of 


96"  etc. ).  But  when  we  speak  of  mankind  in  these 
relations  we  must  beware  of  thinking  primarily  of 
a  collection  of  responsible  individuals,  as  from  our 
modem  habits  of  thought  we  may  bia  apt  to  do. 
In  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  OT, 
'  the  earth '  in  this  nse  of  the  term  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  '  the  nations  of  the  earth ' ;  the 
judgment  of  nations  and  the  homage  that  should 
be  paid  by  the  nations  generally  to  the  God  of 
Israel  are  intended  in  the  passages  in  question. 
'  Earth '  is  also  used  in  a  sense  akin  to  our  phrase 
'human  society'  in  Ps  76*  ('the  foundations  of  the 
earth's 'the  principles  on  which  human  society 
rests';  of.  Pr  30").  In  the  following  places,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  describe  men  as  men — Jos  23", 
Is  24i>-*>  26",  Jer  60**  51". 

The  last-mentioned  nse  may  possibly  be  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  man's  origin  (Gn  27  and  3", 
Ps  146'),  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
these  places  the  words  used  are  np-iit  and  ■^y.  But 
at  Ps  10"  the  expression  n^fOT?  '  mortal  man 
from  the  earth '  may  most  naturally  be  explained 
thus.  The  little  vuue  of  man  and  his  transitori- 
ness  are  in  this  wa^  brought  home  to  the  mind. 
No  moral  signification  seems  to  attach  to  this 
'  earthiness '  of  man.  It  does  not  imply  earthliness 
of  aims  and  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
notion  analogous  to  this  is  suggested  in  at  least 
one  passage  (Ps  17")  where  another  word  some- 
times translated  '  world,'  in  sense  of  time  (Arab. 
khalada  •  abide,'  <  endure ')  is  used.  [At  Ps  39*  89<' 
and  Job  11"  it  is  rendered  'age,'  'time,'  'life'; 
but  at  Ps  17"  49'  and  Is  38"  (implying  here  -hi) 
for  Snrj)  'world'  both  in  AV  and  BV.  In  t6e 
former  of  these  passages,  however,  '  mortals  of 
time'  would  give  a  good  sense].  An  excessive 
devotion  to  the  things  of  this  present  life,  which 
are  the  things  of  sense,  is  here  indicated  snch  as  to 


constitute  a  type  of  chanteter.  This  is  an  interert- 
ing  anticipation  of  NT  thought.  Another  point  ol 
interest  is  the  analogy  between  the  use  of  i^,  • 
word  denoting  time,  and  the  snbsequent  use  of  oiiir. 
Another  wora  o^p,  to  the  meaning  of  which  aliit 
still  more  closely  approximates,  is  also  translated 
'world'atEc3"AVandBV(notRVm).  In  later 
Hebrew  it  did  bear  at  times  this  sense,  bat  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  it  has  it  here.  (See 
esp.  the  commentaries  of  Nowack  -  Hitzig  in  the 
Kungef.  Com.,  and  E.  H.  Plumptre,  in  loc.). 

ii.  Apocrypha. — In  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and 
2  Maccabees  we  are  introduced  to  the  important 
word  Kbaitot  in  the  sense  which  it  acquired  anioDC 
the  Greeks  through  philosophic  usage.  The  LXX 
of  OT  has  the  word,  out  only  in  its  earlier  meaning 
of  'adornment,'  or  as  a  rendering  of  'host 
(Gn  4>,  Dt  4"  etc) ;  while  ■•"^  are  there 
translated  by  yri  and  oUov/uhni  {f^  almost  always 
by  yv,  and  by  olKovfUrri ;  there  are,  however,  a 
few  cases  in  which  these  renderings  are  inter- 
changed, all  in  Isaiah).  But  in  the  Apociypha, 
i.e.  in  the  two  books  of  the  Apocrypha  aliove 
mentioned,  it  occurs  repeatedly  as  a  name  for 
the  material  nniverse,  wnich  is  its  most  common 
signification  there.  The  Most  High  is  again  and 
again  described  by  such  phrases  as  'the  Creator 
of  the  world,'  '  the  Ruler  of  the  world.'  For  the 
word  in  this  sense  oomp.  Plato,  Gorgias,  508; 
Aristotle,  de  Mund.  2.  The  thongbt  of  order, 
and  of  the  beauty  arising  therefrom,  which  the 
word  by  its  derivation  suggested,  is  naturallv 
associated  with  this  application  of  it,  and  may  well 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  his  use  of  it  at  11".  Other 
passages,  interesting  in  connexion  with  his  view  of 
the  Kianot,  are  1"  and  7"'-.  In  5*  and  16"  refer- 
ence  is  made  to  the  co-operation  of  the  world,  t.<, 
the  forces  of  nature,  in  the  work  of  moral  retribu- 
tion and  the  defence  of  t^e  righteous,  in  full  agree- 
ment with  OT  thought,  though  the  language  ii 
somewhat  different.  Man's  birth  is  described  as 
an  entry  into  the  world,  7*  (some  MSS,  however, 
read  piov).  The  position  assigned  to  him  in  it  is, 
in  accordance  witn  Gn  l**-",  Ps  8''',  that  he  should 
'rule  the  world — SiAxTaTdr  KSaiuv — in  holiness  and 
righteousness'  (9*).  For  this  reason,  too,  it  would 
seem,  Adam  is  somewliat  strangely  called  *tlie 
first-formed  father  of  the  worid'  (10').  But  the 
world  has,  through  human  perversity,  become  the 
scene  of  idolatry  and  moral  corruption,  and  there- 
with death  has  Deen  admitted  into  it,  though  this 
is  attributed  to  the  envy  of  the  devil  (14'**  2", 
cf.  Ro  5"). 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  passage  in  which 
K&ff/ios,  either  in  this  book  or  in  2  Mac.,  denotes 
mankind  exclusively,  for  at  Wis  6"  where  tlie 
world  is  said  to  be  benefited  bv  the  large  nnmlier 
of  the  wise,  and  at  14'  where  tne  ark  is  spoken  of 
as  '  the  hope  of  the  world,'  the  whole  of  creation 
may  be  thought  of  as  associated  with  men. 

Before  passing  from  the  Apocrypha  we  mny 
observe  that  in  Wis  13'  there  is  a  nse  of  <ui> 
which  may  help  to  show  how  it  came  to  have  at 
times  almost  the  sense  of  '  world.' 

iii.  New  Testament. — ^We  have  noticed  one  or 
two  places  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  which  kocim 
appears  to  denote  simply  this  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. Two  interesting  examples  are  referred  to 
by  Liddell  and  Soott  [rub  voce)  d  the  use  of  the 
word  in  much  the  same  way  in  public  inscriptiona 
of  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.  Nerva  is  called  auriiit  roS  rirrot  fiaiuiv,  and 
Trajan  iriar^p  rod  Kb<riu>y.  See  Boeck,  CIO  1306,  334. 
In  NT  many  more  instances  of  ito  having  this 
meaning  will  come  before  us,  as  well  as  of  other 
meanings  which  arise  out  of  this  one.  It  ii 
necessary  to  ask  at  once  whether  we  ought  tc 
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attempt  to  carry  the  origmal  meaning  of  'order' 
throngli  all  theee  applications  of  the  word  [West- 
cott.  Comm.  on  Ooipu  aeeording  to  St.  John,  Addi- 
tional Note  at  end  of  eh.  I,  on  Kdr/ut,  tries  to  do 
this].  Its  sense  is  not  anywhere  restricted  to  denote 
the  earth  in  classical  literature.  It  is  there  used 
sometimes  of  the  heavens  alone ;  and  indeed  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  Pythagoreans,  who  are 
credited  with  having  been  the  first  who  employed 
it  to  express  a  philosophical  conception,  appliea  it 
thns.  And  we  can  readily  understand  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  their  regular  motions  might 
impress  them  with  their  order  and  beauty.  The 
earth,  too,  might  well  come  to  be  included  under 
the  term  x&r/iat,  as  forming  one  member  of  a  great 
STstem  in  which  there  was  true  relation  of  parts. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  by  itself  it  could 
have  been  regarded  as  'an  ordered  whole.'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  mind  was 
not  penetrated  as  the  modem  is  with  the  thought 
of  law  in  nature.  On  the  other  band,  the  possi- 
bility that  the  'cosmopolitanism'  of  the  Cynics 
and  Stoics  influenced  common  speech  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Yet  it  should  be  observed  that  their 
phrase  kUtixov  rdKlrnt  had  a  different  force  from 
that  which  'citizen  of  the  world'  has  to  onr  ears. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  Stoic  it  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  universal  system  and  law,  the  polity 
of  the  great  City  of  Zeus,  in  which  every  man  had 
his  own  place,  conditioned  his  life  and  determined 
his  obligations.  To  the  Cynic,  on  the  other  hand, 
— if  we  may  take  the  passage  in  Lucian,  BW  raam 
§§  7-10,  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  teacning 
of  Diogenes  and  hia  school, — it  meant,  indeed,  that 
he  was  unfettered  by  ties  of  country  and  oonld  make 
his  home  anywhere,  but  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  his  life  was  composed  of  tJie  simplest,  most 
universal  elements.  The  saying  attributed  to 
Socrates  by  Plutarch  {Utpl  4>vYvt,  f  4,  600  f.)— that 
he  was  himself  not  Athenian  nor  Hellene,  but 
citizen  of  the  world  {xdaiuot) — shoidd  also  be  com- 
pared, where  in  the  context  Plutarch  qnotes  the 
saying  of  Plato  that  man  is  oipimot.  The  use  of 
xdfffioi  with  that  particular  limitation  of  its  mean- 
ing which  we  are  considering  may  have  been 
facilitated  in  a  measure  by  this  language  of  the 
schools.  To  a  still  greater  degree,  probably,  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  seemed,  espe- 
cially perhaps  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  to  be  incom- 
parably the  most  important  part  of  the  created 
universe,  to  which  the  heaven  with  its  lights,  pro- 
perly speaking,  belonged,  as  a  canopy  over  it.  But 
the  question  for  us  is,  not  so  much  what  the  history 
of  this  usage  was,  but  whether  the  notion  of  order 
was  usually  present  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
employed  it  as  the  NT  writers  do.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  it  might  have  been  to  that  of  St.  Paul 
(cf.  Ac  17"),  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  in  the 
case  of  others,  and  indeed  the  idea  is  not  suggested 
in  connexion  with  the  term  idfffuK  by  any  context 
in  which  it  is  used,  even  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
And  when  our  world  was  viewed  in  its  ethical 
aspects  it  seemed  to  Christian  aposUea  to  be,  not 
a  realm  of  order  but  a  scene  of  disorder ;  and  their 
teaching  substantially  is,  that  it  could  not  be  an 
order  wliile  God  was  left  out  of  account,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  formulated  their 
thought  to  themselves  exactly  in  this  way. 

We  have  seen  what  range  of  meaning  fiif  and 
'w  have  in  OT,  and  have  observed  that  yij  and 
olKouiUrji  are  used  in  LXX  to  render  them.  In 
connexion  with  the  meanings  of  Ktritot  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  notice  that  there  are  in  NT 
panillel  or  closely  similar  passages  in  one  of 
which  7$  or  alKovJUni  is  found,  and  in  the  other 
Kbaixn.  Comp.  Mt  4'  with  Lk  4*,  Mt  24i<  and 
26'»,  Mt  6»  with  Ro  4»  Jn  3"  and  8».  Yet,  even 
though  «Ar/Mt  at  times  Mems  to  have  much  the 


same  meaning  as  7^  or  dKouiUni  in  many  \ 
of  LXX,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  preferable  word  ^or 
many  purposes.  In  spite  of  the  usage  of  LXX 
there  was  danger  of  confusion  in  employing  oIkou- 
ftdni,  which  was  applied  by  Greeks  and  Itomans 
specially  to  the  Grseco-Roman  world.  [This  word 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  writings  ot  St.  Luke, 
and  most  often  with  the  meaning  just  indicated]. 
Kdr/iot  may  also  more  readily  have  suggested  a 
comprehensive  idea,  so  as  to  include  more  at  least 
than  did ;  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  whole,  if 
not  necessarily  of  an  ordered  whole.  The  phuo- 
sopbical  associations  which  still  clung  to  the  woid 
also  made  it  more  suitable  when  the  mtention  was 
to  signalize  certain  principles  which  underlay  and 
governed  the  entity  in  question.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  oUov/iini  occurs  but  once  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  (Ro  10'*),  and  there  in  a  quotation  horn 
LXX ;  yij  also  is  met  with  there  comparatively 
rarely. 

We  proceed  to  review  the  use  of  KSr/iot  in  NT 
more  in  detail.  Our  object  in  doing  so  will  be  to 
mark  differences  between  various  writers,  and  also 
to  some  extent  in  the  same  writers,  in  the  denota- 
tion of  the  term,  and  in  the  conception  implied 
when  that  which  is  denoted  is  the  same.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  instances  in  all  the  chief 
groups  of  writings  of  its  standing  for  (1)  the 
matmal  universe,  (2)  onr  world  as  containing 
mankind,  but  without  ^he  connotation  that  the 
world  or  men  have  certain  ethical  characteristics. 
The  ethical  signification  of  the  word  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  £pp.  of  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  and 
Epp.  of  St.  John,  the  Ep.  of  St.  James,  and  2  Peter ; 
though  there  is  a  possible  exception  when  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  their  glory  are  offered  as  a 
temptation  (Mt  4'),  and  the  possession  of  the  whole 
world  is  compared  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
soul  (Mk  8",  Mt  16*,  Lk  9»)  j  we  may  in  these 
places  be  intended  to  ^ther  that  worldly  dominion 
and  wealth  are  even  of  themselves  dangerous  to 
the  souL  Further,  we  ought  to  be  better  able 
to  form  for  ourselves  a  clear  and  complete  view 
of  the  conception  as  a  whole  presented  in  the 
teaching  of  NT  and  in  individual  writers,  after 
marking  aspects  of  it  which  are  severally  pro- 
minent in  particnlar  passages.  The  idea  thns 
obtained  we  must  take  with  us  in  order  that  we 
may  fullv  feel  the  force  of  other  passages.  This 
is  speoiaUy  tme  in  the  case  of  St.  John's  ^vritings. 
Thus,  when  in  Jn  13*  it  is  said  that  the  hour  had 
come  that  Jesus  '  should  depart  out  of  this  world 
unto  the  Father,'  and  that  He  had  '  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,'  some  thought  of  what  the 
world  is  must  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
evangelist.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  where 
St.  John  uses  the  word  in  successive,  or  nearly 
successive,  clauses  or  sentences — as  he  does  again 
and  again  in  chs.  14-17 — thongh  from  each  occur- 
rence the  same  notion  cannot  be  gathered  fully,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  them  disconnectedly. 
The  word  has  one  meanmg  in  the  thought  of  the 
writer,  thongh  he  may  not  be  equally  conscious  of 
all  its  elements  at  every  moment,  and  though  he 
is  still  less  able  to  convey  the  whole  of  it  at  once 
to  others,  but  lights  up  first  this,  then  that  part  of 
it,  after  his  characteristio  manner. 

1.  The  material  nnlvene,  th«  heaven  and  earth  wUob  mn 
created  at  the  banning,  meet  (requently  In  the  phraee  iwi 
lumtfitXit  Mirfuv,  or  othera  almilar  to  tbie,  Mt  24^  i^,  Lk  liw, 
Jn  ITO-M,  Bo  IK,  Eph  1«,  1  P  Vo,  He 4*^.  In  Jn  ll>wa  nad 
of  the  natural  litrht  of  this  worid ;  in  1  Oo  8<  1«>0  >>  xir/i^  innim 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  plirase  in  rtrum  notura. 

lOoi'  belongs,  perhape,  here.  Angela  are  added  probably 
dietinguished  from  the  world ;  men,  on  the  other  hand,  s 
particular  and  important  port  of  it. 

2.  The  earth,  but  rarely  without  reference  to  that  which  It 
oontaini,  and  eepeciaUy  to  iU  human  inliabitiuita. 

(a)  The  nene  of  human  Ufe.  the  abode  of  mankind,  Ro  SIS'  u, 
I  Oo  lU,  rph  lis,  1  Ti  lU  (F,  B«  10*,  1 P  O,  Jn  1«  «M  11*1, 1  /i 
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4)  In  Jd  n»  Uttl*  mon  mom  to  ba  ImpUad  thta  Um 
•ztent  ot  apace  included. 

(6)  The  earth,  together  with  all  the  treaiurea  It  oontaina,  and 
including,  no  doubt,  dominion  over  men,  Ht  tfi,  Ht  lu  8** 
«Lk  9»,  Bo  «U,  1  Co  SB. 

(ft)  Tlw  icope  appointed  tor  the  worli  ot  the  miaaionariea 
ot  Uie  goapel ;  it  Ii  to  be  preached  tiiroughont  the  world :  lit 
614  ud  i(t  Sgu-Uk  nf,  Uk  MU,  Bo  V,  <M  V,  Ph  »», 
ITiSH. 

5.  Idiomatic  and  peculiar  naea— 

(a)  A  rhetorical  expreaaion  (or  the  great  matorltT  ot  peopla  lo 
•  particular  place,  as  in  French, '  tout  le  monde,'  Jn  W>. 

Xb)  Equivalent  almoet  to  the  modem  phraae  '  the  public.' 
'ShowUijBeltto  the  world'-'oourt  putdidty,'  Jn  7«,  ct.  18». 

(c)  Meaoi  o(  luatenanoa  tor  the  boay  ia  oalled  ni  niwum, 
1  Jn  817. 

(d)  *  The  tongue  a  world  ot  Iniquity,'  Ja  I*. 

(«)  The  world  before  the  Flood,  He  11',  2  P  <■  t>.  The  popu- 
lation ot  the  world,  then,  and  ita  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
the  products  ot  its  labour,  are  no  doubt  chiefly  in  view ;  yet 
the  oomparison  io  Z  P  8^ '  with  '  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
that  now  are,'  soggssts  a  sweeping  away  at  that  time  ot  the  old 
order  ot  nature. 

i.  The  term  used  with  etliical  signifleaDceb 

Ca)  As  material  and  tranaitonr  the  world  presents  a  oontrsst 
with  that  wliich  Is  spbitual  and  eternal  In  this  wsy  St.  Paul 
seema  to  rnatd  It  in  the  very  important  passagea  Gal  4>  t^*. 
Col  i*-  *>,  So  we  gather  trora  comparing  them  together  and 
trom  their  oontents  (see  Lighttoot,  {»  (oe.)u  Tlie  instances  with 
which  the  apoatle  b  deabng  illustrate  the  genenl  ptindpie 
to  which  he  nten.  The  Law  and  ita  ordinance*  belong  to  an 
external  mbere.  Now  things  outward  (= *  the  things  that  an 
seen'  ot  2  Co  41Q  have  tor  St.  Paul  lost  all  their  value  through 
Christ's  death,  in  comparison  with  the  things  spiritual,  aid 
this  ought  to  be  the  case  with  all  Christiana.  He  Is  not  tutnk' 
Ing  ot  the  world  as  eviL  Indeed  the  Law,  which  ia  *ot  the 
world '  in  the  sense  deflned,  haa  liaen  used  by  Ood  tor  the  rudi- 
mentarv  instroction  and  discipline  ot  the  Israelites,  and  so  may 
other  tUngs  which  are  ot  the  world  be  used.  Elsewhere,  also, 
be  allows  lor  a  certain  use  ot  them,  wliich  must,  however,  be 
■paring  and  liept  in  strict  subordination  to  higher  oonsidem- 
•tons,  1  OoT*!'*';  ot.  Lkl2>o.  This  view  ot  the  world  is  liardiy 
to  be  traced  in  St.  John's  writings ;  a  darker  on*  appears,  we 
■hall  find,  there,  upon  which  St.  Paul  dwells  less. 

(6)  Devotion  to  the  thinra  ot  the  world  produces  a  certain 
temper  ot  mind,  wUoh  under  the  sense  ot  loss  is  manifested  in 
(hat  'sorrow  ot  the  world'  which  is  not  'according  to  Ood,' 
S  Co  71*.  Tliece  is  a  scale  for  estimating  men  and  ttiinga, 
wliich  may  be  in  a  measure  true  relatively  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  but  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  incomplete, 
I  Co  1>7. 98  4U,  Ja  2>.  The  world  has  a  fancied  wisdom  which 
does  not  know  God,  1  Co  ISO-M  81»,  Jn  liO;  it  cannot  receive 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  Jn  1417.  There  is,  in  short,  a  spirit  of  this 
world,  1  Co  212.  Those  in  whom  this  spirit  is  are  described  as 
being  *  of  Ihe  world  '  or  '  of  this  world  *  (Jn  8^1, 1  Jn  4^  6) ;  and. 
by  contniRt.  Christ's  diftcipten  as  *not  ot  the  world'  (Jn  16i* 
IT"  :  of.  sl«o  1  Co  5i»  and  11"). 

The  state  ot  the  world  arising  from  the  influence  ot  this 
•pint  is  one  of  dire  moral  corruption,  Eph  V,  I  Jn  2I*-17,  Ja 
1"  ««,  2  P  1«  »». 

(e)  The  world  denotes  the  mass  of  men  who  are  hostile  to  the 
truth  and  to  the  followers  ot  Christ,  or  at  least  indilterent  to  it 
and  them,  Jn  V  isn  »,  1  Jn  Si-  M  **■  K 

(d)  The  world  Is  dominated  by  the  Evil  One,  Jn  UP,  1  tn 

(<)  The  world  as  the  object  ot  iuditment  and  ot  saving  nercy, 
Ro  S<- 1*  11'*  i»,  1  Co  «si  2  Co  BM,  Jn  1»  8IM'  4«  a*  «  81«- » 
gs  12M,  47,  Primarily,  of  course,  men  are  the  objects  of  Judg- 
ment, and  that  individually.  But  this  is  not  all  tliat  is  meant. 
In  view  ot  the  general  use  of  the  term  nir/Mf  and  ot  OT 
language,  we  must  think,  also,  of  a  Judgment  upon  mankind 
collectively,  and  on  the  manner  of  life  and  environment  which 
it  lias  made  tor  itself,  and  in  a  sense,  too,  on  the  whole  crea- 
tion with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected ;  and  so  also  with 
regard  to  nlvation  (cL  Ro  Sit). 

(/)  The  Holy  Spirit  haa  a  spedal  offlce  in  regard  to  the  world, 
distinct  from  tiiat  wliich  He  axerdsss  towaids  believers  (Jn 
168-ll£ 

(3)  The  Christian  can  through  his  talth  overcome  the  worid ; 
<.«.,  no  doubt,  alike  its  spirit  in  himself,  the  oppoaitloo  ot 
worldly  men,  and  the  world's  ruler  (1  Jn  t*  6*- 

6.  The  word  aj^r— which  signifles  properly  a  period  of  time,  but 
a  much  longer  on*  than  we  mean  by  an  age,  probably  indeed 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  present  order  of  nature  liaa 
continued  and  shall  continue— is  used  in  many  places  with  much 
the  same  connotation  aa  '  world.'  It  is  often  rendered  by  this 
word  both  in  AV  and  RV,  though  by  'age'  in  RVm  and  at  He6> 
in  R  V.  A!it  and  Mtr/ti  are  brought  into  close  connexion  at  1  Co 
ISO  and  Eph  23- >.  This 'non' is  contrasted  with  that  wtiicb  is  to 
come  (Mtl2n,HklO">,Lk  1830,  He  6°)l  We  read  ot  its  cars*  (Ut 
ISB^  Mk  410) :  ita  sons  (Lk  16S  20M) ;  its  mien,  Cs.  the  kings  and 
great  onea  ot  the  earth  (1  Co  28'  B) ;  |ia  wisdom  (1  Co  I*>  S>  S»)- 
Us  fashion,  to  which  the  Christian  must  not  be  oontormed 
(Ro  12^  It  is  evil  (Gal  and  under  the  dominion  ot  the  Evil 
One  (2  Co  ThU  use  of  mUn  with  an  ethical  slgniflcatton  Is 
not  difficult  to  understand,  easier  indeed  than  the  correspond- 
ing and  commoner  one  ot  nirfiM.  It  is  otherwise  wltn  the 
expression  at  He  1'  Iwiirrt  tm  mim.  Here  tl  mtStu  seems  to 
mean  '  the  sum  of  the  "  periods  of  time,"  including  all  that  is 
manifested  in  and  through  them '  (see  Westoott,  in  toe.).  But 
to  regard  orsation  primwily  with  rateranos  to  Ume,  aiid  not 


msnlytotimeasagenenloondition,bat  to  periodi  ot  ttms,  li 
not  natural  tor  us ;  It  would  seem  to  have  beeo  mora  so  (or  the 
Habrsnr  mind  (ot,  the  BabUnic  use  ot  DT^FX  It  may  be  wmU 
whila  to  note  that  the  original  sense  ot  the  Eng.  word  'wwld' 
by  its  derivation  Is  'sge  of  man.'  In  the  Goapel  and  Epp.  el 
St  John  and  the  Apocalypse  mUn  oooun  only  in  ths  pbiaM 
•It  tit  aiStm  and  similar  expressiona 

The  conception  of  the  world  which  we  hare  been 
oonsidering  is  chaTacteristic  of  Christianity.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  philosophy  or  religion  of 
Oreeoe  and  Rome.  It  diners  widely  also  from  the 
belief  found  in  the  various  forms  of  Gnosticiim, 
in  Manichaism,  or  Neoplatomsm,  and  in  Oriental 
systems  to  the  present  day,  that  matter  is  essen- 
tially eril,  or  necessarily  at  best  a  hindrance  and 
burden  to  the  spiritual  nature.  From  the  Christiaii 
point  of  view  things  material  constitute  indeed  s 
grave  danger  owing  to  the  misleading  fascination 
which  they  have  for  the  minds  of  men,  streng- 
thened, as  it  is,  through  the  subtle  influence  of 
habits  of  thought  and  opinions  whidi  have  grown 
up  in  human  society,  and  which  are  based  upon  a 
false  estimate  of  the  value  of  thewealth  and  honours 
of  this  world.  To  such  an  extent  are  men  governed 
by  wrong  motives  and  aims  in  this  respect,  that 
any  one  who,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  sets  him- 
self to  act  with  reference  to  God  and  His  gloiy  is 
likely  to  feel  himself  more  or  less  alienated  from 
and  placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  his  kind. 
The  little  handful  of  Christians  in  the  first  age 
must  have  experienced  this  sense  of  estrangement 
■with,  peculiar  acuteness.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  had  been  taught,  and  they  believed,  that  the 
world  in  its  origin  csme  from  God,  and  also  that^ 
bad  as  its  present  condition  was,  it  was  salvable— 
that  alike  the  men  who  are  of  it  and  the  things 
that  belong  to  it  may  be  redeemed  from  sin  and 
sinful  uses  and  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  oheerve  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  app«iled  to  m  NT  as  well  as  in  OT  in 
proof  of  the  existence,  the  power,  and  the  goodness 
of  (Jod  (Ac  14",  Ro  1^),  but  the  same  stress  is  not 
laid  upon  the  more  exceptional  phenomena  signs 
of  His  presence. 

LiTDUTfms.— Art  on  niriui  In  Crsmer's  BiiL-tktoL  Lexkn : 
Westcott's  Coamtmtaiy  on  St.  John,  Additional  Not«  at  end  « 
ch.  1.  V.  H.  STANTON. 

WORM. — The  following  Heb.  words  aoe  tr. 
'worm'  in  AV.  1.  dq  fds,  <n^,  tinea  (Is  51*),  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Arab.  t6t.  It  is  the 
grab  of  the  moth,  'dth,  Arab,  'uth,  mentioned  in 
tile  same  passages.  See  Moth.  2.  np  rimmSh^ 
maggots,  bred  in  putrefying  vegetable  (Ex  16**)  and 
animal  (Job  7»  17"  21*  24",  Is  14")  subatancea 
Once  man  is  declared  to  be  such  a  maggot  (Job 
25«).  8.  nsi^Sn  tdU'Sk,  tdla,  nji^ta  tdla'ath: 
(a)  a  maggot,  generated  in  putrefying  vegetable 
(Ex  160°)  and  animal  (Is  14"  66^)  substances; 
(6)  a  worm  which  gnaws  and  blights  plants  (Dt 
28",  Jon  4^).  The  number  of  these  is  very  larce 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  (e)  figuralivelT  to  denote  the 
weakness  of  man  (Job  25«,  Ps  22",  Is  41").  r> 
and  nv^\>i  are  used  also  of  the  coccut  (see  CRIM- 
SON, Scarlet).  Earth  worms  do  not  seem  to 
be  included  in  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  above 
names.  The  term  'worms'  (AVm  'creeping 
things,'  RV  'crawling  things')  of  the  earth; 
P(i  -Jql,  LXX  riporra  yijf  (Mio  7"),  is  probably 
generic  for  all  reptUes  and  worms  which  burrow 
m  the  ground.  It  certainly  does  not  refer  to 
any  genus  or  species.  The  worms  of  which  Herod 
died  (<rniXif{,  Ac  12*)  may  have  been  maggots 
bred  in  a  gangrenous  mass.  Jose[>has  says  utat 
he  died  five  days  after  he  was  smitten.  ZkiSA^ 
is  also  mentioned  in  Apoer.  (Sir  10»  19*,  1  Mac  2**). 

G.  R  Post. 

WOEMWOOD  (njs^'?  lciandh).—A  generic  word 
for  the  species  of  Artemiiia.  It  is  always  spoken 
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of  as  a  bitter  and  deleterious  plant.  The  root, 
in  Arab,  and  perh.  in  Ueb.,  signifies  'to  enise.' 
LeiAnah  is  mentioned  with  gall  {r6sh,  Dt  29**,  Jer 
«"  23",  La  3",  Am  6").  It  is  the  summing  up 
of  the  career  of  a  strange  woman  (Pr  5').  Figura- 
tively it  signifie*  calamity  (La  3")  and  injustice 
<Am  6*).  Tne  great  star  which  fell  from  heaven 
<Rev  8")  is  0(Qled  'Wormwood'  {'kfa>en).  In 
point  of  faot^  the  excessive  dread  which  the  Hebrews 
bad  of  most  bitter  substances  was  founded  not  on 
clinical  experience  but  on  prejudice.  Camels,  at 
least,  eat  more  or  less  of  the  species  of  Artemisia, 
of  which  there  are  five  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  all 
known  in  Arabic  by  the  name  bu'aiter&n.  They 
are  A.  monosperma,  Del.  (Arab,  'ad&h],  A.  fferba- 
Alba,  Asso.  (Arab,  shtfi),  A.  Judaiea,  L.,  A.  annua, 
L.,  and  A.  arborescens  (Arab,  dhokn-esh-sheikh). 
They  are  composite  plants,  mostly  of  the  interior 
tablelands,  esp.  of  the  deserts.  Their  growth  in 
desolate  places,  added  to  their  bitterness,  gave 
them  their  bad  reputation.  G.  £.  POST. 

WORSHIP,  both  as  subst.  and  verb,  was  formerly 
used  of  reverence  or  honour  done  to  men  as  well  as 
to  God,  and  so  occurs  in  Lk  14'°  '  then  shalt  thou 
have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at 
meat  with  thee'  («4{o,  KV  'glory').  The  word 
is  a  contraction  of  ioorthshm  (from  Anglo-Sax. 
worth  '  worth,'  with  the  suffix  scipe,  Eng.  ship, 
Ger.  sehaft,  akin  to  shape).  It  is  used  of  men 
in  earlier  versions  frequently.  See  Driver,  Par, 
Psalt.  s.v.  for  the  Pr.  Bk.  Psalms.  Cf.  also  for 
the  subst.,  Wyclif,  iVorks,  iiL  156,  'Menabstenen 
in  werre,  with  myche  fastyng  and  peyne,  to  wynne 
worsohip  of  the  worlde  and  to  anoye  hir  enmyes' ; 
Nn  24"  Tind.  'I  thoughts  that  I  wolde  promote 
the  unto  honoure,  but  the  Lorde  hath  kepte  the 
bcMike  from  worshepe';  Job  14"  Gov.  'Whether 
Lis  children  come  to  worshipe  or  no,  he  can  not 
tell.'  And  for  the  verb,  Jn  12^  Wye.  '  If  ony  man 
seme  me,  my  fadir  schal  worschip  hym' ;  Pr.  Bk. 
Uarriags  Service, '  With  my  body  I  thee  worship.' 

J.  Hastinos. 

WORSHIP  (IN  OT).— See  Praise  (in  OT)  and 
Teuplb. 

WORSHIP  (IN  NT).— Christian  worship  sraw 

out  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  worship,  to  which,  in 
its  early  forms,  it  bore  considerable  resemblance. 
Our  Lord  with  His  disciples  visited  the  synagogues 
at  Capemanm  (Mk  1"  S*)  and  Nazareth  (Mk  6*) ; 
and,  as  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  ot  Galilee 
generally  (Mk  1",  Lk  6*),  He  must  have  taken 
part  in  the  public  worship.  When  St.  Paul  was 
on  his  missionary  toots  he  invariably  sought  out 
the  synagogue,  or,  if  that  were  wanting,  the 
proseuch4{Ae  16"),  no  doubt  joining  in  the  Jewish 
worship.  See  Synaoooos.  It  was  only  by  de- 
grees that  Christian  worship  came  to  supersede 
■yna^gue  worship  in  the  Church.  At  first  the 
meetings  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  which  of 
course  were  held  in  private,  were  ^nite  distinct 
from  the  Sabbath  worship,  and  Jewish  Christians 
would  go  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Saturday  and 
to  their  own  meeting  on  the  Sunday.  The  Upistle 
of  St.  James  seems  to  imply  that  the  community 
there  addressed  consisted  of  the  worshippers  in 
some  synagogue  who  had  accepted  (Christianity  as 
a  body,  and  who  then  continued  to  meet  in  the 
building,  but  as  a  Christian  Church,  so  that  the 
writer,  referring  to  the  place  of  worship  where  the 
Church  assembled,  could  call  it  'your  synagogue' 
( Ja  2^ ;  but  von  Soden  understands  the  word  a-wro- 
7<tfYi)  here  to  mean  'assembly,'  see  Hdeom.  in  loe.i 
Bennett  allows  that  it  may  mean  the  Jewish  place 
of  worship  'if  the  Epistle  is  very  early,'  though 
preferrinK*  assembly  "^as  BVm,  see  Century  Sibie, 
M»  foe.).  The  separation  of  Christian  from  Jewish 


worship  was  brought  about  under  various  influ- 
ences, viz.  (I)  Jewish  antagonion,  leading  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  from  the  synagogue  j 
(2)  Church  development,  giving  more  importance 
to  the  worship  carried  on  in  the  Christian  assembly 
and  stamping  it  with  an  individual  character,  thus 
Tendering  attendance  at  the  Jewish  synagogue 
superfluous  and  incongruous ;  (3)  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  on  the  Tines  of  Pauline  liberalism, 
dispensing  with  circumcision,  so  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  could  not  be  regarded  as  proselytes  to 
Judaism.  As  these  free  Hellenistic  (Jhristians  in- 
creased in  number,  and  before  long  became  the 
majority  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  necessity 
for  mamtaining  Christian  worship  quite  apart 
from  the  synago^e  would  be  apparent  to  all  but 
the  narrow  Judaizers. 

i.  Teachino  and  Practice  of  Jesus  Christ.— 
The  only  worship  that  our  Lord  expressly  required 
was  private  worship,  as  when  He  warned  His  dis- 
ciples against  the  Pharisaic  ostentation  of  praying 
'in  the  synagogues  [private  prayers]  and  in  the 
comers  of  the  streets,'  and  bade  them  enter  their 
'inner  chamber' and  pray  to  their  'Father  which 
is  in  secret '  (Mt  6').  His  teaching  about  prayer 
deals  with  the  subject  of  personal  prayer,  encourag- 
ing individual  faith  with  regard  to  specific  petitions 
(«.^.  Lk  11**").  In  one  place  He  commends  the 
united  praver  of  two  persons  for  a  common  end 
(Mt  IS**) ;  out  this  refers  to  a  special  emergency, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  public  worship.  On  the 
other  hand,  He  assumea  that  His  disciples  took 
part  in  public  worship ;  He  did  not  need  to  com- 
mand a  universal  practice  which  He  sanctioned  by 
HimseU  following  it.  Whenever  our  Lord's  own 
praying  is  referrM  to,  this  is  not  connected  with 
public  worship.  Most  frequently  it  is  associated 
with  mountain  solitude.  In  this  worship  He  was 
either  entirely  alone  or  praying  by  Himself  in  the 
presence  of  disciples  rather  than  praying  with 
them.  Still,  is  it  quite  accurate  to  say  that  He 
never  prayed  together  with  other  men  T  Most  He 
not  have  done  this  in  the  synagogue  ?  The  inci- 
dent of  the  woman  of  Samaria  contains  His  most 
significant  utterance  on  the  subject  of  worship, 
in  which  He  denies  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  sacred 
places  (Jerusalem  claimed  by  the  Jews,  Gerizim 
claimed  by  the  Samaritans),  and  affirms  that,  for 
the  future,  worship  must  be  'in  spirit,'  t.e.  in- 
ternal, not  merely  in  external  functions,  and  'in 
truth,  ».«,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  God 
and  our  true  relations  with  Him  as  at  once 
'  Spirit '  and  '  Father '  ( Jn  4"-  **).  That  this  teach- 
ing influenced  the  Church,  rendering  the  dedica- 
tion of  sacred  boUdings  superfluous,  is  apparent 
from  Justin  Martyr's  answer  to  Rusticus(e.  166  a.d.) 
who  had  inquired,  'Where  do  you  assemble?' 
Justin  said,  'Where  each  one  chooses .  .  .  because 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed  by 
place ;  but,  being  invisible,  fills  heaven  and  earth, 
and  everywhere  is  worshipped  and  glorified  by  the 
faithful'  [Martyrdom,  2). 

iL  Apostouc  Teachino  and  Custom.— As  the 
Church  gradually  emerged  from  the  synagogue 
specific  (Jhristian  worship,  as  distinguished  nom 
the  customary  Jewish  worship,  came  to  be  shaped 
on  lines  indicated  by  the  principles  of  the  new 
faith. 

(a)  Times.  —  The  NT  contains  no  regulations 
concerning  stated  days  and  hours  for  worship. 
In  so  far  as  Jewish  (jhristians  still  followed  the 
law  and  customs  of  their  people,  they  observed 
the  Sabbath  and  the  great  feasts.  St.  Paul  fre- 
quented the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  (e.g. 
Ac  13>*-  **  16"  17*) ;  much  more  must  this  have 
been  the  case  with  less  liberal  Jews  in  the  Church. 
St.  Paul  also  took  some  account  of  the  annua] 
festivals,  e.g.  desiring  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
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Peuteoost  f  Ac  20",  1  Co  16»).  But  he  held  himself 
to  be  free  from  any  obligation  in  regard  to  sacred 
seasons,  and  never  laid  any  such  obligation  on  his 
converts,  even  bidding  the  Colossians  let  no  man 
jndge  them  '  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new 
moon  or  a  Sabbath-day '  (Col  2>*).  The  Galatians 
are  rebaked  because  they  'observe  days,  and 
months,  and  seasons,  and  years'  (Gal  4").  But, 
while  no  especial  sanctity  of  seasons  was  recog- 
nized by  St.  Paul,  of  necessity  a  certain  periodicity 
was  requisite  for  public  worship  in  the  Greek  as 
well  as  in  the  Jewish  Church.  At  Jerusalem,  over 
and  above  the  temple  worship,  which  they  shared 
with  other  Jews,  the  disciples  had  their  own 
private  assembly.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  their 
attendance  at  the  synagogue,  though  the  tomple  is 
named,  it  seems  probable  that  they  gave  up  this 
custom  in  Palestine — perhaps  from  the  time  when 
Jesns  was  expelled  from  the  synagogue.  Thus  a 
necesuty  would  arise  to  institute  some  worship  in 
its  place.  But  that  was  never  done  formally,  nor 
did  it  come  abont  suddenly.  The  Christian  wor- 
ship arose  from  another  cause ;  it  grew  out  of  the 
fellowHhip  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The  origin 
of  this  worship  is  indicated  in  the  statements  that 
the  new  converts — doubtless  associated  with  the 
older  Christians — 'continued  steadfastly  ia  the 
apostW  teaching  and  fellowship  (cotvuvia),  in  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers '  (Ac  2**) ;  that 
'  day  by  day,  continuing  steadfastly  with  one  accord 
in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  at  home,  they 
did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart,  praising  God,' etc.  (v.*).  This  seems  to  im{ily 
»  daily  meeting,  which  must  have  been  early  in 
the  morning  or  at  night,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  common  work  of  life.  Probably  the 
statement  applies  only  to  the  time  of  primitive  en- 
thusiasm. We  meet  with  nothing  of  the  kind  later. 
The  custom  of  the  Church,  both  Jewish  (cf.  Jn  20" 
and  v.»)  and  Greek  (Ac  20' ;  1  Co  16>),  was  to 
meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  See  Lord's 
Day.  The  NT  contains  no  reference  to  any 
yearly  Christian  festivals.  The  Paschal  contro- 
versy in  the  2nd  cent,  reveals  a  very  early  ^practice 
of  keeping  Easter,  and  Polvcarp's  association  with 
St.  John  seems  to  connect  tnis  with  apostolic  times, 
especially  as  the  apostolic  precedent  is  cited. 
Irenieus  states  that  Folycarp,  visiting  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Anicetus  (c.  155  A.D.),  'bwi  alwa^  ob- 
served it  [  .«.  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  date  in  dispute] 
with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  other 
apostles  with  whom  he  had  associated'  (Euseb. 
SE  V.  24).  But  the  identification  of  the  date  with 
the  Passover  —  the  very  question  discussed  by 
Polycarp  —  points  rather  to  St.  John's  Jewish 
custom  of  keeping  the  Passover  than  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Easter  as  an  independent  Christian 
festivaL  It  indicates  that,  in  late  apostolic  times, 
the  snrviving  apostles,  being  Jews,  when  thev  kept 
the  Passover,  associated  this  with  our  Lord  b  last 
Passover,  and  so  with  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Similarly,  the  Pentecost  continued  down  from 
Jewish  times  as  a  Jewish  festival  adopted  by  the 
Church  to  commemorate  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  late  as  the  2nd  cent.  CTertnllian,  de  Idol. 
c  12 ;  Const.  Apott.  t.  20).  Subsequently  it  was 
divided  into  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost proper  (Whitsunday),  and  lost  its  Jewish 
associations.  Epiphany  was  not  known  till  the 
end  of  the  2nd  cent.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  21), 
and  then  as  a  Gnostic  festival,  Christmas  appearing 
still  later. 

(6)  Places.  —  The  Jerusalem  Christians  wor. 
shipped  '  in  the  temple '  (Ac  2**).  This  would  be 
in  common  with  other  Jews  and  according  to  Jewish 
custom.  The  prayer  would  be  private  and  per- 
sonal— like  the  prayers  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican  in  tbs  parable.  Similarly,  when  'Peter 


and  John  were  going  up  into  the  temple  at  tkc 
hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour '  (Ac  3>),  this 
mnst  have  been  for  private  prayer.  "There  oonld 
have  been  no  public  Christian  worship  there.  If  the 
phrase  mr'  o^cor  (2**)  should  be  rendered  '  at  home,' 
as  in  RV,  this  would  not  point  to  Church  fellow, 
ship  as  in  AT,  where  we  read  'from  house  to 
house.'  But  when  the  Christians  met  at  Jeru- 
salem it  was  in  a  private  house,  using  an  '  upper 
room '  {inrtp^,  Ac  1"),  perhaps  the  same  room  u 
the  'guest  chamber'  (rariiXvMa),  also  called  'a 
lai^  upper  room'  (Lk  22"- in  which  Jesus  took 
the  Last  Snpper  with  His  disdries.  When  St, 
Peter  was  liberated  from  prison,  ne  went  to  the 
house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  and  found 
many  gathered  together  there  praying  (Ac  12"). 
The  wwd  '  many '  does  not  suggest  that  the  whole 
Church  was  there  assemUeoT  But  the  Church 
oould  only  meet  in  such  a  place.  There  were  no 
buildings  for  Christian  worship  before  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent,  (see  Schaff,  Anie-Nicene  Christianity, 
i.  p.  199).  St.  Paul  frequently  refers  to  the  Church 
in  a  house  (Ro  16»,  1  Co  16>*,  Col  4»).  Once  only, 
and  that  as  late  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  do  we 
meet  with  the  expression  'the  house  of  God' 
(1  Ti  8");  but  probably  the  word  'house'  here 
means  'famUy'  (cf.  2Ti  1",  Tit  1".  Sea  von 
Soden,  Hdeom.  in  loe.). 

(e)  Persons.  —  The  apostles  naturally  took  the 
lead  in  conducting  public  worship  when  they  were 
present.  It  would  appear  that,  at  Troas,  St.  Paul 
conducted  the  Lord's  Supper,  himself  breaking  the 
bread  (Ac  20").  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the 
NT  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
by  any  person,  other  than  our  Lord  Himself,  is 
mentioned.  Elsewhere,  the  references  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  apostolic  times,  simply  tell  us  of  the 
Christians  partaking  of  it  together.  The  NT 
references  to  the  functions  of  (Church  officers  are 
confined  to  administration,  discipline,  and  teach- 
ing ;  they  are  silent  in  regard  to  worship.  From 
the  fact  that  the  bishops  took  the  lead  in  the 
worship  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  elders  in  the  Jewish  Churches,  and  the 
bishops  in  the  Greek  Churches  of  NT  times,  had 
some  pre-eminence  in  the  conduct  of  worship.  Bat 
from  the  example  of  Corintli — the  one  Church  con- 
cerning the  internal  life  of  which  we  have  any 
fulness  of  information — it  is  apparent  that  this 
was  not  always  the  case ;  for  I  Cor.  shows  that 
there  it  was  open  to  any  member  of  the  assembly 
to  ofiier  prayer  or  ^ve  utterance  to  a  hymn  of 
praise  or  a  message  of  exhortation,  even  women 
praying  and  prophesying.  If  there  were  any  who 
were  more  especially  looked  to  for  these  offices 
they  were  the  prophets  (1  Co  14"),  not  the  bishops, 
and  the  DidacKi  makes  it  certain  that  these  were 
difiisrent  persons.  That,  too,  is  apparent  from 
Eph  4",  where  the  bishops  must  be  looked  for 
among  the  *  pastors '  rather  than  among  the 
'propnets.' 

{d)  Method. — The  proceedings  of  the  best-knowo 
Church — ^that  at  Oinnth — suggest  that  there  was 
no  settled  order  for  the  conduct  of  public  worship 
in  the  apostoUo  Churches.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  trcMit  this  one  Church  as  typical  of  all  other 
Churches,  especially  as  St.  Paul  has  occasion  to 
rebuke  its  irregularities.  Still,  in  doing  so,  he 
lays  down  no  rules  beyond  that  of  mutual  defer- 
ence (1  Co  14*°) ;  nor  is  anything  approaching  a 
rubric,  except  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be 
found  in  the  NT,  or  in  any  primitive  Church  writ, 
ing,  earlier  than  the  Diddchi.  It  is  probable  that, 
throughout  the  apostolic  age,  the  worship  of  the 
Church  was  always  centred  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
combined  with  the  Agap^.  St.  Paul  gives  uieo> 
tions  for  the  conduct  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  on  the 
authority  of  Christ,  from  whom  the  particnlui 
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eonceming  the  institntion  of  the  ordinance  had 
come  down  to  him  (1  Co  11**^   The  rest  of  the 
service  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  impnlses  of 
individual  members  as  they  felt  moved  by  the 
Spirit  (McGiffert,  Apoitolie  Age,  {>.  620 £).  If, 
however,  the  Christians  met  twice  in  the  day,  it 
is  probable  that  the  morning  assembly  was  for 
prayer  and  praise,  and  the  evening  meeting  for  the 
Agap^,  the  arrangement  we  find  in  Bitbynia  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (c.  112  A.D.).    Pliny  writes, 
'It  was  their  habit  on  a  fixed  day  to  assemble 
before  daylight  and  sing  by  turns  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  a  god.    He  adds  that  they  '  bound  themselves 
with  an  oath  .  .  .  not  to  commit  theft,'  etc.,  and 
says,  further,  'After  this  was  done,  their  custom 
was  to  depart,  and  meet  together  again  to  take 
food,'  etc.  {Ep.  X.  96).    The  following  functions 
would  certainly  be  found  in  the  primitive  Christian 
worship :  (1)  Prayer  (1  Co  U"- »).  (2)  Praise,  either 
by  in<uvianal  utterance  (v."),  or  in  hTuins  sung 
in  common.   The  example  of  their  Lora  would  en- 
courage the  early  Christums  to  employ  the  Jewish 
Psalter,  which  appears  to  have  been  always  nsed 
in  the  Church  (Mt  26*').    Then  we  have  fnw- 
ments  of  Christian  hymns  scattered  over  the  NT 
(e.gr.  Ac  4«-'»,  perhaps  Eph  1»-",  6",  1  Ti  V). 
especially  those  of  the  Apocalypse  (4'""     »»••»• » 
7if  n"  12>»-"  15^*  19^1^').   lOui  Canticles  in 
St.  Luke— the  Ifagnificat  (1<*-**),  the  Benedietui 
(vv.*-"),  the  Glvria  in  ExeeUit  (2"),  and  the  Nunc 
DimittU  (2*-'') — though  possibly  of  pre-Christian 
origin,  were  probably  found  by  the  evangelist  in 
use  in  the  worship  of  the  Churches,  together  with 
more  specially  Christian  hymns.    The  passage 
from  Pliny's  letter,  cited  above,  shows  that  m 
Bithynia,  early  in  the  2nd  cent.,  the  singing  was 
antiphonal  (earmenqitt  .  .  .  dicere  secum  vicissim). 
See  Hymn.    (3)  Lessons.  St.  Paul's  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  OT,  even  in  letters  to  Greek  Churches, 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  LXX  among  his 
readers.  This  would  m  read  in  Christian  worship 
after  the  analogy  of  the  synagoeue,  though  per- 
haps the  Law  would  be  omittea  and  preference 
would  be  given  to  Messianic  prophecies.  Possibly, 
logia  oi  Jesus  were  also  read  and  facts  of  His  life 
recited.    St.  Paul  expected  his  Epistles  to  be  read 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Churches  (1  Th  5",  Col  4"), 
but  only  the  OT  was  treated  as  Scripture.  (4) 
Prophecy.    The  inspired  utterance,  so  named, 
came  from  any  member  of  the  Church  who  fdt 
the  afflatus  of  the  Spirit  (1  Co  14'),  thongh  it  was 
especially  expected  from  those  who  were  recognized 
as  prophets  (v.»).  The  Thessalonians  were  warned 
not  to  check  this  ^ft  or  -despise  the  exercise  of  it 
(1  Th  5*).    But  they  were  to  use  their  own  intelli- 
gence, accepting  the  good  and  rejecting  what  did 
not  approve  iteelf  to  their  judgment  (v.*>).  (6) 
Other  gifts— tonjgues,  exorcism,  etc.  (6)  Contribu- 
tions.  The  Corinthians  were  to  put  by,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  week,  their  contribution  towards 
the  fund  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem  (1  Co  16'). 
St.  Paul's  language  implies,  not  that  they  were  to 
brine  it  to  the  assembly  every  week,  but  that  they 
should  make  up  an  amount  at  home  by  weekly 
instalments.   'The  gifts  for  the  Agap^,  however, 
would  be  bronght  every  week,  and  the  apostle  re- 
quires them  to  be  divided  among  the  brethren. 
Ont  of  this  subsequently  grew  the  communion 
collections,  which  were  sent  to  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  confessors  in  prison  (Justin  Martyr,  1  Apol. 
65-67). 

(«)  Olg'eet. — Christian  worship  in  MT  times  is 
usually  offered  to  God  as  Father  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  His  Son  (see  Bo  Eph  1*  3^  The 
Aramaic  'Abba'  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Greek  -  speaking  Christians  as  the  peculiar  title 
for  God  m  the  Churches  (see  Ro  8").  But,  while 
this  was  the  normal  ^ype^  worship  was  sometimes 


offered  to  Christ  and  prayer  addressed  to  Him. 
Some  indefiniteness  attaches  to  this  sabject, 
partly  owing  to  the  two  senses  in  which  the  Or. 
word  KpoffKvnt*  ia  nsed,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
ambiguous  usage  of  the  title  Kiptot.  Xiddon  claimed 
many  instances  of  the  worship  of  Jesus  during  His 
earthly  life,  mostly  on  the  strength  of  the  use  of 
the  word  rparKivtui  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Mt  2*^ 
ga  gu  i4»  i5»  1714.  u  20<»  28»-  ",  Lk  T"- "  l?"*- 
24"-»»,  Jn  9^  20'^- «•  {Bampton  Lectures,  1866, 
viL  1).  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  in  any  of 
these  cases  (except  the  last,  and  there  the  word 
'  worship '  is  not  used)  more  than  an  act  of  homage 
and  humble  obeisance  is  intended.  Josephus  uses 
the  word  rptxricwoii/twrn  of  the  high  pnests  (BJ 
IV.  V.  2).  In  the  second  case  cited  (Mt  8'),  which 
occurred  quite  early  in  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  leper  actually 
offered  Divine  honours  to  Christ.  The  physical 
act  of  prostration  in  profound  humilitv,  and  as 
rendering  great  honour,  is  all  that  can  oe  meant. 
In  another  case  (Mt  17'')  the  word  rpetrKmeif  is 
not  nsed,  but  we  have  yofurrrur  (kneelmg).  Still 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  homage  was  reserved 
for  Christ  alone,  being  repudiated  by  St.  Peter 
(Ao  10^")  and  by  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse 
before  whom  St.  John  had  prostrated  himself 
(Kev  22^-  >).  The  homage  offered  to  Christ  would 
vary  in  its  significance  from  the  simple  prostra- 
tion of  the  leper  before  the  Great  Healer  to  the 
adoration  of  Mai^  Magdalene  and  Thomas  in 
presence  of  the  nsen  Christ,  its  significance  de- 
uending  wholly  on  the  idea  of  His  nature  that  had 
been  attained,  and  therefore  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  mere  statements  of  the  outward  acts  which 
we  find  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  inappropriate  to  intro- 
duce the  case  of  the  dying  malefactor  (Lk  23'")  as 
an  instance  of  prayer  to  Christ  (Liddon).  This  was 
a  simple  request  without  the  element  of  worship. 

But  one  effect  of  the  resurrection  was  to  develop 
so  exalted  a  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Church 
that  homage  which  cannot  be  dLstingnished  from 
worship  came  to  be  addressed  to  Him.  Thus 
Ananias  of  Damascus,  when  addressing  Jesus  in  a 
vision  (since  it  was  in  a  vision,  we  cannot  cite  this 
as  an  act  of  prayer  to  Christ,  because,  in  this 
vision,  Jesua  appears  to  Ananias  and  a  conversa- 
tion takes  place),  describes  Christians  as  '  all  that 
call  upon  thy  name '  (Ac  9" ;  cf.  v."  '  them  which 
called  on  this  name').  The  same  expression  is 
used  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1').  The  form  of  words  is 
a  Hebraism,  used  in  the  OT  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah— .Hn;  ot»a  iqs  (Gn  4»  12",  2  K  6"),  and  St 
Paul  cites  an  OT  passage  where  it  occurs  with 
reference  to  God  and  applies  this  to  Christ  (Ro 
10").  St.  Stephen  commends  his  spirit  to  Jesus, 
and  prays  to  Jesus  as  Lord  for  the  pardon  of  his 
enemies,  in  language  closely  resembling  that 
which  Jesus  addressed  to  Goa  (Ao  7"**',  cf.  Lk. 
23**-  *).  St.  Paul  refers  to  Jesus  Christ  in  associa- 
tion with  '  God  himself '  as  exercising  a  directing 
Providence  for  the  help  of  which  he  prays  {e.g. 
1  Th  3",  2  Th  2'«- Ph  2").  Various  forms  of 
benediction  imply  a  reference  to  Christ  {e.g.  Ro 
le",  1  Co  1»).  St.  Paul  writes  of  praying  to  '  the 
Lord,'  evidently  meaning  Christ,  but  in  language 
which  suggesto  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  thougut 
of  JehovtS  {e.g.  2  Co  12»-  »).  The  author  of  He- 
brews claims  for  Christ  OT  language  referring  to 
the  worship  of  God  (He  """).  According  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  '  all  men  are  to  honour  (rt/uMrt)  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father '  ( Jn  6").  In 
the  Apocalypse,  direct  worship  is  offered  to  Christ 
as  'the  Lamb.'  The  prayers  of  the  sainte  are 
presented  to -Him  (Rev  5"),  and  hymns  are  sung  in 
honour  of  Him  (w.**  ").  In  the  sub-apostolic 
age  prayer  is  usually  offered  to  God  through 
Curist,  rather  than  directly  (0  Christ  Himself 
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(«.ff.  1  Clem.  69-61 ;  DidaeM,  9,  10) ;  but  Ignatina 
{ad  Bom.  4)  and  Polyoarp  {ad  Phil.  I,  12)  use 
the  lan^nage  of  prayer  concerning  Christ;  and 
tlie  ancient  homily,  called  £  Clement,  begins, 
'  Brethren,  we  ought  so  to  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
of  God '  (see  Hamack,  Sist.  of  Dop.  I.  iiL  6). 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Cnristians  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  to  'sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as 
God '  {cannengtte  Christo  quati  deo  dieere, — Ep.  x. 
96).  There  is  no  indication  of  saint- worship  or  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  KT ;  nor 
do  we  there  meet  with  the  distinction  between 
the  adoration  (Xarpela)  due  to  God  alone,  and  the 
lower  form  of  prayer  to  saints  (SovXeia,  invoeatio) 
obaenred  from  the  time  of  Augustine.  St.  Paul 
rebukes  the  worship  of  angels,  associated  with 
Jewish  Gnosticism  (Col  2"). 

LrmuTOBi.— ScbaS,  ApoiteUe  ChrUUmtUr;  UcOlirert,  Hit- 
tory  of  Chtiaianityin  th»  ApotMie  Ag* ;  Butlet,  Th»  Apittolie 
Age ;  WetaScker,  Apottolte  Am  (Ene-  tr-V^ol.  IL  ;  Hamack, 
Hutvry  ttf  Dogma,  voL  L ;  Hort,  The  Chrittian  Seeletiai 
Lechler,  Apottotic  aruL  pott-Apottolie  Timu ;  B«yiohlaK,  NT 
The^ogy  (Eng.  tr.);  Fneiderer,  Urehrittmthum ;  Loening, 
GtmtmStter/a—tmadei  UnhritUnthutm;  alao  article  Ohcsch, 
L  The  Public  Wonhip,  and  book!  there  named. 

W.  F.  Adbnkt. 

VOT.— See  WtT. 
VHiTH.— See  AKOKB. 

WRESTLIHe  is  twice  referred  to  in  EY  of  OT 
and  once  in  NT.  The  Heb.  terms  are— 1.  psK  (in 
Niph.),«  of  Jacob's  wrestling  at  Peniel,  Gn  32«-»» 
(LXX  raXa<w).  On  the  word-play  between  na'ibalje 
and  Jabbok  see  vol.  iL  p.  630*,  note  f.  2.  'np,  in 
Rachel's  saying :  '  With  mighty  wrestlings  {naph- 
tmtm)  have  I  wrestled  {nipfUMti)  with  my  sister 
and  have  prevailed,'  whence  she  is  said  to  have 

f'ven  to  Bflhah's  son  the  name  Naphtali,  6n  30*. 
he  word  means  '  twitt  oneself '  without  being  spe- 
cifically confined  to  wrestling. 

Wrestling,  which  was  a  familiar  spectacle  at  the 
games  in  any  Greek  dtr,  supplies  a  metephor 
to  St.  Paul  in  Eph  6"  'For  onr  wrestUng  is  not 
agunst  flesh  and  blood,'  etc.  {tn  u6k  tarar  iuur  [v.l. 
iiur}  4  ri^v  rpit  aXiux  nU  rdpco,  K.r.\.).  For  a 
description  of  wrestling  conteats  see  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Or.  and  Bam,  Ant., «.«.  '  Lnota.' 

VRITINO^L  The  Antiquitt  or  WBirnio. 
— The  rattotioe  of  writing  in  the  countries  of  the 
nearer  East  goes  back  to  a  remote  and  indefinite 
antiquity.  Looking  only  at  the  nations  connected 
in  some  measure  with  Palestine,  we  find  evidence 
of  the  use  of  written  characters  at  a  date  far 
earlier  thfui  the  beginnings  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  definite  Hebrew  history.  In  £gypt,  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  containing  the  name 
of  Menes,  the  first  kin^  in  the  first  dynasty  known 
to  subsequent  Egyptian  chroniclers,  whose  date 
cannot  be  much  later  (and  may  be  earlier)  than 
B.C.  60(X>,  while  other  inscriptions  are  believed  to 
belong  to  yet  earlier  rulers.  These  are  inscribed 
upon  stone :  the  earliest  extant  example  of  writ- 
ing upon  papyrus  is  one  found  at  Sakkara  in  1893, 
containing  accounts  dated  in  the  reign  of  Assa, 
the  last  king  of  the  6th  dynasty  (e.  358(>-3536  ac). 
To  the  same  date  purports  to  belong  the  first 
recorded  literary  composition  in  Egypt,  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Ptah-hotep,  preserved  in  tlie  Papyms 
Prisse,  though  the  p^yms  itself  is  of  a  much  later 
date  (c.  2500  B.a).  In  Babylonia,  inscriptions  are 
extant  of  Sargon  I.,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  S760 ; 
while  the  thousands  of  tablets  found  at  Telloh 
prove  the  free  use  of  writing  among  the  Snmerian 

*  lUi  mrd  may  be  sdaoom.  tram  p;^  'duit,'  and  mwn  'get 
iiHtgr'  (of.  a<M,  mttim),  <M  waf  be  a  dtalenttnsl  Tsiiuitet  pvi 
flMO,'  'embnas,' 


inhabitants  of  Babylonia  at  an  even  earlier  data^ 
wliich  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  B.C.  4000.  From 
Palestine  itself  we  have  no  remains  of  so  early  a 
period;  but  the  tablets  of  Tel  el-Amama  (see 
I  iiL)  include  several  letters  written  by  the 
governors  of  cities  in  Palestine  to  their  masters  in 
Egypt  in  the  15th  cent.  b.c.  ;  and  recent  excava- 
tions at  Knossos  in  Crete  have  brought  to  light  • 
large  quantity  of  inscribed  tablets,  partly  hiero- 
glyphic, but  niainly  linear  in  script,  m  characters 
as  yet  undecipbered,  which  must  also  be  assigned 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  How  far  these  an  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ancestors  of  Greek  writing  is  a  point  still  undeter- 
mined ;  but  they  complete  the  proof  that  in  the 
countries  surrounding  PiUestine,  and  probably  also 
in  Palestine  itself,  writing  was  an  art  weU  known 
and  familiarly  practised  for  many  centoriee  before 
the  earliest  examples  of  Hebrew  writing  at  present 
extant. 

LiTKKATinuL— Art*.  BiBTLom,  Earn,  abOTa:  Patrie,  Aoyol 
Tombt  of  tlw  Pint  Dynaitf  at  Abvde§,  ISOO,  Bitt.  <if  Bgvpt,  L 
81 ;  L.  W.  King,  fneye.  BOL  L  43IM42 ;  A.  J.  Eraia,  AimmmI 
Hftha  British  School  at  AOimt,  lSIO-1900,  pp.  O-tH. 

iL  Materials. — Many  materials  were  nsed  in 
Palestine  and  the  adjoining  countries  for  Uie 
reception  of  writing  at  various  times,  (a)  Stone  is 
almost  everywhere  the  earliest  material  on  which 
writing  has  come  down  to  us.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tions in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  are  on  stone.  Stone 
is  also  used  for  the  Hittite  inscriptions  in  northern 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  Palestine  itself  the 
earliest  considerable  examples  of  writing  are  the 
MoABiTR  Stomb  and  the  Siloah  inscription  (see 
§  iiL).  The  Hebrew  books,  moreover,  mention  the 
use  of  stone  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history. 
The  Law  given  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  is  said  to 
have  been  written  ob  'tables  of  stone'  (Ex  31" 
34'- ").  Moses  commanded  the  people,  when  they 
passed  over  Jordan,  to  set  up  great  stones,  eovered 
with  plaster,  and  to  write  the  Law  upon  them  (Dt 
27*- ',  cf.  Jos  8*°-**).  Job  desires  that  his  worda 
might  be  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever  with  an  iron 
pen  and  iMtd  (Job  19").  In  Phcenicia  and  Greece, 
similarly,  the  earliest  extant  examples  of  writing 
are  inscriptions  upon  stone,  {b)  Clay  waa  nsed 
predominantiv  in  Assyria  and  Bal^lonia,  the 
records  and  literature  of  which  countries  have 
come  down  to  us  mainly  in  the  form  of  tablets  of 
day,  on  which  characters  in  cuneiform  writing  haw 
been  inscribed  while  it  was  soft  (see  Babtlonia). 
The  discovery  at  Tel  el-Amama,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
of  mmilar  tablets,  containing  tibe  correspondence 
of  the  governors  of  the  Syrian  provinces  and  others 
with  their  Egyptian  masters  (see  S  iii>)>  shows  that 
this  kind  of  writing  was  the  normal  form  of  official 
correspondence  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  at  any 
rate  in  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty  (e.  1400  B.a). 
The  Knoasian  tablets  also  are  of  sun-baked  ola^. 
In  Ezk  4^  the  prophet,  in  captivitv  in  Assyria,  la 
directed  to  draw  a  plan  of  Jemsalem  upon  a  tile 
(Heb.  libhinOh,  LXX  rXivdot).  (e)  Wood  was  laivdy 
nsed  in  many  countries,  in  the  form  of  tablets. 
In  Greece  it  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
material  in  use  oefore  the  introduction  of  papyrus, 
and  to  have  continued  to  be  emoloyed  for  special 
purposes  long  after  tiiat  date.  I'he  earliest  men- 
tion of  writing  in  Greek  literature  (Homer,  II.  vL 
169)  describes  a  message  written  ir  xbnua.  wrvrry. 
The  laws  of  Solon  were  written  upon  wooden 
tablets  (aiorct  and  Ki/^ta,  Arist  Birdi,  1364 ;  Plut. 
Sol.  25).  Tablets,  whitewashed  in  order  to  receive 
ink  better,  were  employed  for  official  notices  in 
Athens  in  the4tii  oent.  B.OL  (ypcwwrtils  XeXncw/i^m, 
Tuxiniw  XeXevKMM^,  At.  'A0.  IIcX.  47,  48) ;  a  set  of 
such  tablets,  used  for  private  purposes  at  Panopolia 
in  Upper  Egypt  about  the  7th  cent  after  Christ, 
ia  now  in  the  Britiah  Museum  (Add  MS  3SS6A). 
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Wooden  boards,  inscribed  in  the  one  case  with 
lines  from  Homer,  in  another  with  part  of  the 
Phcenitsai  of  Enripides  and  the  Hecalt  of  Calli- 
machus,  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Rainer 
CoUection  at  Vienna  respectively,  both  having 
been  found  in  Egypt.  Many  wooden  tablets  with 
Egyptian  writing  are  also  in  existence,  and  Egyp- 
tian monuments  represent  scribes  in  the  act  of 
nsing  such  tablets.  In  Is  30"  and  Hab  2*  the 
'tablet'  or  'table'  [Heb.  lHah,  LXX  rvilor]  is  no 
aoubt  wooden.  The  '  tables' [same  Heb.]  of  the 
heart,'  metaphoricaJly  spoken  of  in  Pr  3*.  may  be 
regarded  either  as  wood  or,  in  the  light  of  Jer  17', 
more  probably  as  stone.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  tdl  whether  the  writing  npon  tablets  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors  is  npon  the  wood  itself  or  npon 
wax  or  some  similar  material  with  which  the  wood 
was  covered.  Wax  was  curtaiuh-  used  sometimes, 
and  in  later  periods  wax  tablets  w'ere  the  commonest 
form  of  note-books  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Herodotus 
mentions  such  a  tablet  (viL  230),  and  Cicero, 
Martial,  and  other  authors  refer  to  them  venr 
frequently.  Many  examples  of  them  are  still 
-extant,  notably  uiose  discovered  at  PompeiL* 
id)  Bark  is  said  by  Pliny  {HN  xiiL  11)  to  have 
been  used  for  writmg  berore  papyrus  was  known, 
and  it  continued  to  oe  used  in  the  West,  though 
rarely,  as  late  as  the  6th  cent,  after  Christ  (Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  iL  136 ;  though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
that  the  books  so  described  are  intended  to  be  con- 
temporary productions).  From  its  name,  liber, 
«omes  the  Latin  word  for  '  book.'  («)  Linen  also 
was  used  in  Italy  in  ancient  times  {IVni  lintei, 
Livy,  iv.  7,  x.  38).  The  largest  extant  example  of 
Etruscan  writing  is  npon  linen  (in  the  museum  at 
Agram).  Linen  wsfl  also  used  by  the  Egyptians 
for  this  purpose.  (/)  Lead  was  used  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  probably  elsewhere.  Pansanias  (ix. 
31.  4)  mentions  a  leaden  plate  which  he  saw  at 
Helicon,  inscribed  with  the  Works  and  Day*  of 
Ilesiod ;  but  the  principal  use  to  which  lead  (and 
other  metals)  was  put  as  writing  material  seems 
to  have  been  to  receive  magical  incantations  and 
charms.  Such  tablets  have  oeen  found,  and  men- 
tion of  them  is  frequently  made  in  magical  papyri. 
ig)  Potsherds  [Sm-poKa)  were  used  at  Athens  to 
receive  the  names  of  persons  on  whom  sentence  of 
banishment  {ostracism]  was  to  be  pronounced.  In 
Egypt  they  were  very  plentifully  used  for  accounts, 
ana  especially  for  tajc  receipts;  in  the  Coptic 
period  passages  of  Scripture  and  quasi -litenry 

£teces  were  also  inscribed  npon  potsherds,  (a) 
leather  plaj^s  a  far  more  important  part  in  tJie 
history  of  writing,  especially  of  the  Bible.  It  was 
need  in  Egypt ;  leather  rolls  are  extant  from  about 
B.C.  2000,  and  papyri  of  later  date  refer  to  docu- 
ments written  on  skins  as  far  back  as  the  4th 
dynasty.  On  the  Assjrrian  monuments  scribes 
are  shown  holding  roUs  which  appear  to  be  of  this 
material.  The  Persians  used  leather  to  contain 
the  royal  records  {paunXiKol  St^ieipou,  Ctesias,  ap. 
Died.  n.  xxxii.  4).  Similarly,  Herodotus  states 
that  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  formerly  used 
skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  that  many  barbarous 
peoples  continued  to  do  the  same  in  his  own  time. 
In  the  OT,  leather  or  skins  are  not  expressly 
mentioned,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  this 
material  was  largely  used,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
principal  vehicle  of  Hebrew  literature  in  historical 
times.   The  use  of  books  in  roll  form  is  mentioned 

*  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  (ConMtt  Magatine,  Jan.  1101,  pp.  W,  81) 
TCOOid*  that  on  bis  nrtt  visit  to  Uganda,  in  18TB,  portions  of  the 
NT,  tranalAt«d  or  paimphiased  bv  him  and  his  companions, 
wen  written  on  '  thin  and  polished  boards  of  white  wood,  about 
IS  by  13  inches.  .  .  .  During  the  three  montlis  I  remained  with 
Mtesa,  the  tnunlations  wlUcb  we  made  from  the  Gospels  were 
very  copious,  and  the  principal  events  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Oudflzion  were  also  tslrly  written  out,  fonuing  quite  a  bulky 
iibiary  of  boards.' 
VOL.  IV, 


in  Ps  40',  Jer  86>-  *  etc.,  Ezk  2^ ;  and  the  roll  form 
implies  the  use  of  either  leather  or  papyrus  (vellum 
not  having  been  yet  invented,  and  bark,  bo^t  as 
is  known,  never  having  been  employed  in A>a]es- 
tine).  Papyrus  might,  no  doubt,  nave  been  intro- 
duced into  Palestine  from  Egypt,  and  there  is  a 
recorded  case  of  its  being  sent  to  Phoenicia  in  the 
11th  cent.  {Zeitseh./.  agypt.  Sprache,  1900,  p.  11) ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  oi  its  general  nse  at  this  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  'scribe's 
knife'  {ta'ar  hattipher,  LXX  ivp^  roO  ypait- 
iMTim)  in  Jer  36  (4^  **  probably  indicates  that  the 
roll  destroyed  by  Jelioiakim  was  of  leather ;  since  a 
knife  (for  the  purpose  of  eiaanres)  was  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  scribe  writing  npon  leather  or 
vellum,  but  could  not  be  nseu  on  so  delicate  a 
material  as  papyrus.  In  Nn  6"  it  is  implied  that 
writing  could  tie  washed  off  with  water ;  but  this 
was  the  practice  in  the  case  of  papyrus  as  well  as 
leather,  so  that  the  passage  is  inconclusive.  Clearer 
evidence  is  given  by  later  writers.  In  the  Letter 
of  Aristeas  the  copy  of  the  Law  sent  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Egypt  for  the  pnipose  of  the  version  of 
the  LXX  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  written  on 
Sut>8ip(u.  Fnrtner,  tne  Talmud  requires  all  copies 
of  the  Law  to  be  written  on  skins,  and  in  roll  form  | 
and  this  relation,  which  still  remains  in  force 
for  volumes  intended  for  nse  in  the  synagogue,  no 
doubt  points  back  to  an  ancient  tradition.  All  the 
evidence,  in  fact,  seems  to  go  to  show  that  the 
OT  Scriptures  were  habitually  written  on  prepared 
skins,  for  which,  in  course  of  time,  velinm  was 
probably  substituted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  copies 
(as  distmct  from  synagogue  rolls).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  St  Paul^  request  (2  Ti  4")  for  tA 
PtfiXla,  iidKurra  riis  lunPpdrat,  tne  latter  word  refer* 
to  copies  of  parts  of  the  OT.* 

(i)  JPapynuk— If  sldns  probably  played  the  most 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  papyrus  plant  certainly  did  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Greek.  Tne  papyrus  plant  {cyperut 
papyrus),  which  formerly  grew  in  great  profusion 
m  the  Nile  (though  now  confined  to  the  higher 
part  of  its  course),  was  used  from  a  very  early  date 
u  Egypt  as  a  material  for  writing.  The  earliest 
extant  papyrus  MS  dates  from  the  Sth  dynasty 
(see  §  i.),  and  from  about  the  12th  dynasty  onwards 
many  such  volumes  are  known,  with  writings  in 
all  the  varieties  of  Egyptian  script — hieroglyphic, 
hieratic,  and  demotic  From  Egypt  the  use  of 
papyrus  spread  into  the  nei£[hbouring  countries,  and 
it  was  the  universal  material  for  book-production 
in  Greece  and  Italy  during  the  most  flourishing 
periods  of  th«r  literature.  The  LXX  version  m 
the  OT  was  produced  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  upon 
papynu,  like  the  hundreds  of  Greek  documents  of 
that  period  which  recent  discoveries  in  that  country 
have  brought  to  light.  So,  too,  with  the  books  of 
the  KT.  These  were  written  in  Greek,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Greek-speaking  world — in  Asia  Minor, 
m  Greece,  in  Rome,  eto. ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  written  on  papyrus  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  only  books  which  may  have 
been  onrinally  written  in  Palestine  are  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  James ;  but  these,  it  must  l>e  remembered, 
would  not  at  first  be  written  as  sacred  books,  so 
tliat  the  rules  applying  to  the  OT  would  not  apply 
to  them.  They,  too,  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  written  on  papyrus ;  and  on  this  material 
the  Greek  OT  and  the  NT  must  have  circulated 
habitually,  if  not  exclusively,  until  the  4th  cent, 
of  our  era. — The  method  of  manufacture  of  papy- 
rus is  described  by  Pliny  {EN  ziii.  11-13).  The 

*  The  suggestions  that  tiia  m/tfifSum  were  blank  ahaati  el 
vellum,  or  note-boolia  (which  wer«  sometimes  made  of  vdlna 
at  that  dace),  or  aocount-books,  seem  inconsistent  with  tba  ■■>• 
portanoe  endantly  attached  to  them. 
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pith  *  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  was  cut  into  thin 
strips,  which  were  laid  side  by  side  to  form  a  sheet. 
Another  layer  of  strips  was  then  laid  upon  the 
first,  at  right  angles  to  it,  so  that  the  whole  sheet 
was  composed  of  two  layers,  in  one  of  which  the 
fibres  ran  horizontally,  in  the  other  perpendicularly. 
The  two  layers  were  attached  to  one  another  by 
moisture  and  pressure,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  glue.t  The  sheets  (koXXi^/mito,  tchedce)  so  formed 
were  dried  and  polished,  and  were  then  ready  for 
use.  They  could  be  used  singly,  as  for  letters, 
accounts,  and  the  like  ;  or  a  number  of  them  could 
be  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  a  roll.  According 
to  Plin^,  the  manufacturers  prepared  rolls  (teapi) 
consisting  of  not  more  than  20  lehedci ;  but  a  scribe 
who  required  more  to  contain  the  work  he  was 
copying  could  attach  a  second  roll  to  the  first,  and 
cut  off  so  much  of  it  as  might  not  be  needed.  The 
length  of  papyrus  rolls,  as  actually  used,  varies 
greatly.  In  ancient  Egypt,  when  books  were 
largely  used  for  ceremonial  and  ritual  purposes, 
they  were  often  of  excessive  length;  the  longest 
at  present  known  measures  144  ft.  But  for  prac- 
tical use  much  more  moderate  dimensions  were 
necessary,  and  no  Greek  literary  papyrus  is  known 
which  exceeds  30  ft.  The  heignt  varies  from  16) 
to  about  6  in. ;  about  9  or  10  in.  is  a  common 
height  for  a  literary  papyrus.  The  writing  is  nor- 
mally on  that  side  of  the  papyrus  on  which  the 
fibres  lie  horizontally,  i.t.  paraflel  to  the  length  of 
the  roll  {reeto) ;  the  verto  is  only  used  either  when 
the  scribe's  matter  exceeds  the  papyrus  at  his  dis- 
posal, BO  that  after  filling  the  recto  he  is  forced  to 
continue  on  the  verso,  or  (a  commoner  case)  when  the 
recto  has  already  been  used  to  receive  some  other 
writing.  A  roll  of  the  first  description  (whether 
its  material  be  leather  or  papyrus)  is  that  men- 
tioned in  Ezk  2"  (cf.  Bev  5'),  which  was  '  written 
within  and  without ;  and  there  was  written  therein 
lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe.'  The  multi- 
tude of  calamities  is  indicated  by  the  writing  ex- 
tending over  both  sides  of  the  roll.  An  example 
of  a  roU  so  written  occurs  in  a  magical  papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum  (Pap.  cxxi.).  Opisthogranh 
rolls  of  the  second  description  imply  that  the 
writer  employed  papyrus  already  once  used,  either 
because  he  was  too  poor  to  get  any  other,  or  too 
remote  from  a  town  where  it  might  oe  obtained,  or 
that  the  matter  he  wished  to  writo  was  too  unim- 
portant to  justify  the  use  of  fresh  papyrus.  Thus 
rough  accounts  are  frequently  written  on  the  back 
of  used  papyrus ;  or  schoolboys'  copies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  papyrus  which  bears  on  its  verio  the  Funeral 
Oration  of  Hyperides,  roughly  written  in  a  school- 
boy's hand ;  or  we  may  have  a  literary  work,  written 
for  the  private  use  of  an  individual,  not  for  sale  or 
for  a  public  library,  as  in  the  case  of  the  'kBrivaXup 
UoKiTtia,  of  Aristotle,  which  is  written  on  the  back 
of  farm  accounts.  Such  literary  MSS  might,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  come  into  the  market  as  cheap 
copies,  but  they  would  form  no  part  of  the  regular 

*  Ddatzko  (UnttnuOarngm,  pp.  81,  S2)  nifguta  that  in 
SDOient  Egypt  the  fibres  of  the  birk  were  usea  aa  well  «•  the 
jdth,  the  exclusive  nse  of  the  Utter  being  Introduced  after  the 
Greek  occupation ;  but  there  ia  no  authoritj  (or  thia  diatlno- 
Uon,  and  an  examination  o(  early  Egyptian  papyri  doe*  not 
reveal  any  easentlal  difference  in  the  method  of  their  inann- 
taoture.  Moreover,  ainae  Pliny  itatea  that  even  that  put  ot 
the  pith  which  was  nearest  the  bark  made  material  too  eoaise 
tor  writing  punoaes,  the  bark  Itaelt  must  have  been  atlll  more 
unsuitable,  ana  could  not  produce  such  excellent  ■w»fyw4«i  m 
the  papyri  ot  the  ISth  and  even  earlier  dynastiea. 

t  Funy'e  words,  'turbidui  liquor  vim  glutinis  pmbet,'  i 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  muddy  water  (ot  I 


are 

the 

.  _  —  „~  —  — I  glue'  (filutitUt,  dat.  pliir.)  or 
'  sneweis  the  puipoee  ot  (lue '  (gluUnii,  gen.  sing.).  Diiatxko 


Nile)  'gives  strength  to  the  glue 
'answers  the  puipoee  ot  glue' C 

(pp.  eU.  pp.  84, 8S)  states  that  a  chemical  "examinafion  ot  some 


.  nents  ot  papyrus  dlsokaed  no  trace  ot  glue  between  the 
layera,  but  showed  that  it  had  been  applied  to  the  surface, 
presumably  to  smooth  and  strsngthen  IC  Certainly  it  Is  not 
always  possiUe  to  disoetn  i^ua,  bat  aametimas  it  aiipcus  to 
be  present. 


book  trade.  That  the  habitual  use  of  tbem  i]n< 
plied  povertyj  appears  from  Lucian  {Vit,  Amet,  e. 
9),  when  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  disciple  of  Diogenes.  The  writing  on 
papyrus  was  dbposed  in  columns  (creXiSet),  the 
width  of  which,  if  not  dictated  by  necessity,  as  ip 
the  verses  of  a  poem,  is  generally  from  2  to  3i  ia 
in  the  case  of  literary  MSSof  good  quality.  Incopiei 
written  without  regard  to  appearances  (like  the 
'Atf.  noX.),  it  might  be  considerably  more.  The  titlo 
of  a  work  was  normally  written  at  the  end.  The 
inner  edge  of  the  roll,  or  both  edges,  might  be  pro- 
vided with  a  wooden  roller  (d/i^oAii),  and  volumes 
which  claimed  elegance  of  appearance  were  prob- 
ably always  provided  with  them.  Commoner  copies 
were  not  so  provided,  but  the  edges  were  tnea 
generally  strengthened  by  an  extra  strip  of  papyrus, 
to  prevent  tearing.  A  aOAvpvt,  or  thin  stnp  of 
papyrus  or  vellum,  was  attached  to  the  ontsid» 
of  tne  roll,  bearing  the  title  of  the  work;  suoh  • 
vOAvBot,  bearing  the  title  of  Sophron's  Mirnet, 
has  De««  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  (Ox.  Pap. 
801,  now  Brit.  Mus.  Pap.  801).  The  roll  might 
be  enclosed  in  a  cover  (^riXi/j),  to  protect  it 
from  damage,  and  stored  in  a  wooden  case  (capiay 
with  several  others  The  roll  form  of  book  con- 
tinued in  common,  if  not  universal,  use  until 
the  3rd  cent. ;  but  from  that  date  onwards  (nnder 
the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  the  increasing  use  of 
vellum)  papyrus  books  in  codex  form  (like  modem 
books)  begin  to  be  found,  and  the  roll  form  grAda- 
ally  drops  out  of  use.  The  earliest  fragments  of 
the  Greek  Bible  are  written  in  the  ooa6x  form, 
which  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  Chria- 
tian  converts.  Vellum  superseded  papyrus  as  th» 
material  for  the  best  books  in  the  4tn  cent.,  but 
papyrus  continued  to  be  employed  for  inferior 
copies  until  the  7th  cent.  In  640,  however,  the 
Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  and,  by  stopping  the  ex- 
port of  papyrus,  strucK  the  death-blow  to  its  use 
as  a  vehicle  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  It 
continued  to  he  used  in  Egypt  to  some  extent  for 
accounts  and  for  Coptic  documents ;  bat  its  literary 
importance  was  at  an  end. 

(%)  Parchment  or  vellnin^Thia  material  may  be 
regaided  as  a  special  development  from  the  use  of 
skins,  described  above ;  but  it  occupies  a  far  more 
important  place  in  the  history  of  literatni^  thtui 
its  parent.  According  to  Varro  (op.  Pliny,  HN^ 
xiii.  11),  it  originated  at  Peigamum  under  Enmenes 
n.  (B.C.  197-158),  when  the  king  of  Egypt,  ankioua 
to  cripple  his  rival's  growing  library,  forbade  th« 
export  of  papyrus.  The  king  of  Pergamum  accord- 
ingly reverted  to  the  use  of  skins,  which  had  for- 
merly been  general  in  Asia  Minor  (see  above)  ;  but 
the  skins  were  made  more  suitable  for  literary  pur- 
poses by  a  spedal  preparation,  and  the  material 
thus  produced  received  from  its  place  of  origin 'the 
name  of  »c/>v(vnjM),  whence  our  parchment.  Parch- 
ment differs  from  leather  in  not  being  tanned ;  the 
skins  are  merely  stretehed  and  dried,  the  hairs  being 
removed  from  the  one  side  and  the  flesh  from  the 
other,  and  the  whole  being  smoothed  with  pumice. 
In  modem  usage  the  flesh  side  is  also  dressed  with 
chalk ;  the  special  methods,  if  any,  of  preparing 
ancient  parchment  are  unknown.  The  skins  used 
are  principally  those  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves,  but 
those  of  goats,  asses,  and  swine  may  also  be  used ; 
and  specially  fine  vellum  is  provided  by  antelopes. 
Strictly  speaking,  vellum  denotes  the  material 
manufactured  from  calves  (and  antelopes),  and 
parchment  that  provided  by  sheep,  etc;  but  prac- 
tically no  distinction  is  made  between  them,  and 
the  term  vellum  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dressed 
skins  used  for  the  purposes  of  writing.  Of  the 
character  of  Uie  veUum  MSS  of  Pergamum  nothing 
is  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  material  did 
not  come  into  Heneral  use  for  literary  purposes,  ia 
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other  countries,  nntU  a  much  later  period.  At 
Borne,  in  the  1st  cent.  &C.  and  the  ist  and  2nd 
eents.  after  Christ,  there  is  evidenoe  of  the  use  of 
vellnm,  but  only  for  note-books  and  for  rough 
drafts  or  inferior  oqpies  of  liteiBiy  works  (Cio.  ad 
Att  ziii.  24  ;  Hor.  Sat.  IL  3 ;  Martial,  ziv.  7.  184, 
etc. ;  Quintilian,  z.  3.  31).  A  fragment  of  a  vellum 
MS,  which  may  belong  to  this  period,  b  preserved 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS  34473,  consisting  of  two 
leaves  of  Demosthenes,  de  FdU.  Leg.,  in  a  small 
hand,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  2nd  centurr. 
The  use  of  vellum  for  note-books,  which  would 
be  shaped  according  to  the  analogy  of  wax  tablets, 
the  form  of  note-book  previously  existing,  natur- 
ally led  to  the  evolution  of  the  codex,  or  modem 
book  form ;  and  the  rise  of  vellum  into  favour  for 
literary  purposes  is  also  the  rise  of  the  codex.  This 
appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  3rd  cent ,  the 
final  victory  of  vellum  and  the  codex  form  being 
achieved  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  When 
Constantino  founded  nis  new  capital,  he  instructed 
Ensebins  to  have  fifty  MSS  on  vellum  (raitAria  tr 
ti^ipcut)  prepared  by  skilled  oalligraphers  for  the 
churches  m  it  (Vit.  Cotut.  iv.  36,  A.D.  331) ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  oentiury  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  at  Caaaiea  (consisting  largely  of  the 
works,  of  Origen),  which  bad  fallen  into  decay, 
was  restored  by  Acacius  and  Euzoius,  who  had 
the  damaged  volumes  replaced  bv  vellnm  ('in 
membranis  instaurare  conati  sunt,  Jerome,  Ep. 
cxli.).  The  spread  of  Christianity  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change,  by  creatmg  a  demand 
for  complete  copies  of  the  scriptures.  No  papyrus 
roQ  of  ordinary  dimensions  could  hold  more  than 
one  of  the  longer  books  of  the  NT,  and  a  set  of 
some  30  or  40  rolls  would  be  necessary  for  the 
entire  Bible ;  while  the  whole  could  be  gathered 
into  a  single  oodex  of  not  immoderate  size.  Ex- 
amples of  such  codices  from  this  very  period  re- 
main in  the  celebrated  Codex  Yaticanus  and  Codex 
Sinaiticns,  and  probably  also  in  the  earliest  copies 
of  VirgU.  The  vellum  of  these  early  MSS  ranks 
with  the  very  finest  in  quality.  For  special  magni- 
ficence, the  vellum  was  sometimes  dyed  purple, 
with  letters  of  silver  or  gold.  The  existence  of 
such  MSS  in  the  4th  cent,  is  proved  by  Jerome's 
denunciation  of  them  ('in  membranis  porpureis 
anro  argentoaue  descriptos,'  Praf.  in  Job  ;  '  in- 
ficinntur  membranse  colore  purpureo,  aurum  liques- 
eit  in  litteras,  gemmis  codices  vestiuntnr,^  ad 
Eustochium  de  euatod.  virgr.). 

To  tbia  period  may  perhap*  be  attributed  the  Oodex  Veronenali 
ol  the  Old  Latin  Goapels ;  but  moat  of  the  purple  MSS  now 
extant  are  o(  later  date.  Those  of  the  Oreek  Ooipels  are  all 
attributable  to  the  6th  cent,  (the  codicee  known  as  Evann.  N,  N*, 
a,  *,  and  one  reoently  brought  from  Sinope  to  Paris,  the  latter 
and  N*  being  written  in  gold  letters,  the  others  In  sUver, 
with  gold  only  for  the  sacred  names).  Other  purple  MSS 
are  the  Ck>dices  Palatinua  and  Saretlanii*  (5th  cent),  Vlndo- 
bonensis  and  Brixlanua  (eth  cent.)  of  the  Old  Latin  Gosiwls,  the 
Vienna  Genesis  («th  cent),  which  also  has  painted  miniatures, 
the  Gotblo  Gospels  at  Upsaia  (6th  cent),  the  MeU  Gospels  and 
Psalter  of  St  Gisnnanus  at  Paris  (eth  cent),  the  ZSricdi  Greek 
Psalter  (7th  centX  the  Vulgate  Gospels  written  by  Godescalc 
for  Charlemagne  (a.d.  781),  the  Hamilton  Gospels,  now  in 
America,  and  two  other  copies  ol  the  Gospels  at  Paris  (Sth 
cent).  The  last  four,  all  written  in  the  time  ol  Charlemagne 
(to  which  more  ol  the  same  and  subsequsnt  periods  might  be 
added),  have  letters  ol  gold ;  the  earlier  MSS  are  In  sUrer. 
Among  epeoial  curiosities  ol  omamentatton  majr  be  mentioned 
two  leaves  gilded  all  over,  with  lettering  In  Une,  containing 
the  tables  of  Euaeblan  (Canons,  tnm  a  copy  ol  the  (]reek  Gos- 
pels, of  the  eth  cent,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  books  ol 
prayers  written  on  black  veilum  In  gold  and  sUver  letters,  MI  the 
letb  to  16th  cents.,  at  Vienna. 

The  sheet  of  vellum  having  been  prepared  for 
nse,  it  was  folded  into  quires,  a  process  which 
causes  hair-side  to  face  hair-side,  and  flesh-side 
flesh-side  throughout  the  volume.  Quires  are  found 
of  various  sizes,  eight  leaves  being  the  commonest 
number.  In  Greek  MSS  the  flesh-side  normally 
begins  the  qnire  in  Latin  MSS  the  hair-nde.  lines 


were  ruled  on  the  vellum  with  a  Unnt-pointed 
instrument,  generally  on  the  hair-aide,  making  a 
furrow  on  tluit  side  and  a  ridge  on  the  flesh-sMe. 
After  the  use  of  vellum  had  oeoome  well  estab- 
lished, the  writing  wsu  generally  arranged  in  two 
columns  to  the  page,  sometimes  less,  but  very  rarely 
more.  The  earliest  MSS,  however,  show  a  larger 
number,  the  Cod.  Sinaiticns  having  four  columns  to 
the  page,  and  the  Codd.  Yaticanus  and  Patiriensis 
(Sth  cent.)  three.  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of 
narrow  columns  which  this  involves  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  narrow  coltunns  habitually  found  in  papyri, 
from  which  these  MSS  were  almost  certainly  copied. 
A  revival  of  this  practice  is  occasionally  found  in 
later  MSS,  as  in  Brit.  Mus.  lioyal  MS  1  D  ii,  con- 
taining part  of  the  LXX,  of  which  four  quires  are 
written  with  three  columns  to  the  page;  or  the 
great  Bibles  containing  Theodtdf  s  recension  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  also  have  triple  columns. 

(/)  Paper,  the  ultimate  survivor  in  the  competi- 
tion between  the  various  vehicles  of  literature,  is 
of  much  less  importance  for  the  history  of  writing 
than  either  papyrus  or  vellum,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  its  appearance  in  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  The  date  of  its  invention  is  unknown,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  first  manu- 
factured in  China.  About  the  middle  of  the  Sth 
cent,  it  became  known  to  the  Arabs,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  their  conquest  of  Samarcand,  in  704,  and 
factories  were  established  in  Baghdaid  and  dse- 
where.  Specimens  of  their  workmanship  have 
been  found  in  Egypt,  dating  from  an  early  period 
in  the  Arab  occupation  of  that  country.  To  this 
paper  the  names  eharta  (often  with  the  epithet 
Damascena)  and  papyrus  were  applied,  since  it 
served  to  take  the  place  of  the  material  formerly 
known  by  those  names.  From  the  Arabs  the 
knowledge  of  paper  passed,  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  to  the  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
earliest  known  specimens  are  of  the  12th  cent., 
but  it  was  onl^  slowly  that  the  new  material  made 
headway  against  the  supremacy  of  vellnm  for 
literary  purposes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  it  oisgan  to  be  used  with  some  freedom  in  the 
book  trade,  and  daring  the  15th  cent,  it  was 
coming  to  supersede  vellum  for  ordinary  purposes, 
even  before  the  invention  of  printing  oealt  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  older  matorial.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  earliest  paper,  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  East,  was  made  from  cotton 
wool,  and  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  cotton 
paper  and  linen  paper.  Microscopic  examination, 
nowever,  shows  that  this  is  a  delusion,  and  that 
no  sncb  thing  as  paper  made  wholly  of  cotton 
has  ever  existed.  "The  name  bomiycina,  which  is 
used  to  describe  the  Oriental  paper,  has  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  the  material  out  of  which  it 
was  made,  but  is  a  corruption  of  bambycina,  from 
Bambyci,  in  Syria,  where  it  was  manufactured. 
The  materials  out  of  which  it  was  usually  manu- 
factured were  hemp  or  flax,  for  which  woollen 
cloth  was  subsequently  substituted,  and  eventually 
(in  the  14th  cent.)  linen  rags.  Water -marks, 
which  do  not  occur  in  Oriental  paper,  were  intro- 
duced by  European  manufacturers  in  the  13th 
cent.  Tlie  earbest  known  specimen  is  on  paper 
used  in  the  district  of  Ancona  in  1293. 

(tn)  The  im^ementt  of  writing/  have  naturally 
differed  accoroing  to  the  various  materials  on 
which  they  had  to  be  employed.  A  sharp,  pointed 
metal  instrument,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  oruXot, 
Lat.  stilus,  was  used  for  writing  on  clay  or  wax 
tablets  (of.  Job  19",  Jer  17')-  On  papyrus  the 
reed  (cdXa/Mf,  calamus)  was  used  (cf.  3  Jn  "  <tA 
/tAwot  icai  KoXdjuov),  and  possibly  aJso  on  leather 
(cf.  Ps  45',  where  the  LXX  nas  xdXa/iot  ypaiiiMTim). 
Metal  pens  in  the  form  of  a  reed  or  quill  have  been 
found  m  the  so-called  Grave  of  Aristotle  at  Eretria- 
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and  (of  the  Roman  period)  in  Italy  and  Britain. 
The  qiiill  pen  is  first  mentioned  by  an  anonymous 
biogra]>l>er  of  Theodoric  tlie  Goth  (c.  600)  and  by 
Isidore  of  Seville  (e.  600). — The  earliest  form  of  InK 
{/jtiXw,  atrametUum,  tyKuwrm,  incaustvm,  whence 
vnk)  appears  to  have  been  either  the  juice  dis- 
ohargea  by  the  cnttle-iish  (Persins,  iii.  13)  or  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  gum.  This  often  gives  excel- 
lent results,  the  ink  of  the  Greek  papyri,  even 
from  the  earliest  times  (3rd  and  2nd  cent.  B.C.), 
being  often  admirably  black.  This  kind  of  ink 
did  not  sink  deeply  into  the  material  on  which  it 
was  laid,  and  oould  be  washed  oif  without  much 
difficulty;  on  papyrus  this  was  the  ordinary 
method  of  deletion  on  a  large  scale.  Gall-apples 
are  not  mentioned  until  the  5th  cent.  (Martianus 
Capella,  iii.  225),  but  were  probably  used  con- 
nderably  earlier.  Metallic  inks'  were  not  used 
with  papyrus,  but  must  have  been  adopted  early 
in  the  history  of  writing  upon  vellum ;  it  is  to 


the  Hebrews.  The  nnoertainty  which  attends  th« 
dating  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  OT  and  of  the 
materials  upon  which  they  are  based,  makes  it 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  tlie 
references  in  them  to  the  practice  of  writing. 
The  discovery  (in  1887)  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  (Fig.  1),  near  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
Amenophis  iv.,  containing  correspondence,  in 
cuneiform  characters  and  in  Babylonian  dialect, 
between  the  Egyptian  governors  or  vassal  prince* 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  and  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters in  Egypt,  proves  that  writing  was  practised 
in  Palestine  at  a  date  either  a  century  before  the 
Exodus  (if  that  event  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Merenptah,  as  commonly  held),  or  contemporaiy 
with  the  Hebrew  entry  intt  the  Promised  iiaad, 
according  to  the  alternative  chronology.  There  is 
also  no  oifficnlty  in  believing  that  Moses,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  Egyptian  court  (cf.  Ac  7"^ 
was  acquainted  with  the  lurt  4^  writing ;  tiioagh,  at 


Fis.  L— aDmnrOBH  tiilr  nam 


nL  BlrAMAUA,  MTB  CBXT.  B.a 

(Brit.  Miu.  BU.  88-10-18,  78.) 


this  element  that  the  erosion  seen  in  so  many 
early  vellum  MSS  (e.g.  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and 
the  Codex  Alexandnnus)  is  due.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  less  corrosive  ink  is  eenerally  used.  Some 
beantifol  specimens  remain  from  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8th  cent.,  e.g.  the  Codex  Amiatinus 
and  the  Lindisfame  Gospels.  Many  recipes  for 
mk  are  recorded  in  medioeval  MSS ;  the  principal 
mgredients  are  gall-apples,  vitriol,  and  gum. 

LiTEEATTOB.— Birt,  Dot  antike  Bitdimun,  188J ;  OMdtlutiuen, 
OruehMclu  PaUiogmphit,  1879 ;  Thompson,  Handbook  o/Orede 
and  Latin  Pataography,  oc  U-iv,  189S ;  Dziatzko,  Unterrueh- 
^jr^  '^^(i^ugewiihUe  Kapitel  da  antikm  B«eAi«M<mj, 
1900;  Pietschmann,  Leder  uitd  Holt  aU  SchrnlmuUerial  bei 
aen  Aeomten  (Sunmluiigr  bibUotheluwiasenschnftlichen  Ar- 
beiten,  Hft.  8X  1896  ;  Karabacek  and  Wienier.  Dot  aroMtcAa 
H  SI  V^'^  i  Samiulung  d.  Papyrua  Efzherxog  lUiner, 
Canon  and  Text  of  the  OTTZng.  ti. 
'  m'.  Pa^^Pl^y  of  Greek  PapurC^  U. 

W ;  Wrttenbach,  Dai  SchTiftmeen  m  MMeUUter*,  1896. 


iii.  Hkbrkw  Writino.— It  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  any  precision  the  beginning  of  writing  among 


course,  this  fact  in  itself  proves  nothing  as  to  his 
actual  and  immediate  authorship  of  the  book* 
ascribed  to  him.  The  name  Kiriath-sepher  (Jo* 
15")  is  held  by  Sayce  and  some  others  (but  see 
Moore,  Judget,  261.)  to  mean  'city  of  books," 
%yhich  might  indicate  even  the  existence  of  a 
library  (perhaps  such  a  one  as  that  of  Ashnr- 
bani-pal  at  Nineveh)  or  record  -  oifi ce  ;  and  one 
interpretation  of  shebef  fopher  in  Jg  6"  (LXX  B 
*  ^^Sif  Sirrr^ttn  ypaniuiTius,  AV  'tne  pen  of  the 
writer,'  RVm  '  the  staff  of  the  scribe ' ;  but  RV 
I  the  marshal's  stafl"')  finds  a  reference  to  writing 
in  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  very 
ancient  document  It  is  not  untU  much  later, 
however,  that  indubitable  evidence  of  Hebrew 
writing  is  found.  The  earliest  ^xtant  specimens 
are  on  the  botch  of  Baal  Lebanon  (see  Alphabet, 
vol.  i.  p.  73),  the  earliest  .of  which  may  date  from 
e.  1000  B.C.,  and  the  Moahite  Stone,  erected  by 
Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  about  860  a  a,  to  com 
memorate  his  own  revolt  against  Jeboram.  Thi* 
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b  written  io  »  dialect  acareely  differing  from 
Hebrew,  and  in  the  andent  Hebrew  chwtustera, 
which  were  a  derelopment  from  the  original  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  (Alphabet;  for  facsimile  see 
MoAB).  It  is  followed  by  the  Siloam  inscrwtion, 
attritmted  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (e.  700  B.a) 
or  Manasseh  (e.  660  b.c.)i  the  characters  of  which 
are  a  modification  of  those  on  the  Moabite  Stone. 
Somewhat  later  still,  probably,  are  the  inscriptions 
on  the  iar-handles  found  by  Dr.  Bliss  at  Tell  ej- 
Jndeiden,  which  are  assigned  approximately  to 
650-500  B.a  {PEFSt,  1900,  pp.  207,  341). 

Of  actual  Hebrew  writing  in  the  old  characters 
we  have  no  remains,  since  onr  earliest  extant  MS8 
belong  to  a  period  long  after  the  adoption  of  the 
square  charaotors ;  but  their  appearance  may  be 
leamt  from  the  MSS  of  the  Samaritan  version  of 
the  Pentatench,  the  Samaritans  having  retained 
the  ancient  alphabet  when  the  Jews  abandoned  it, 
after  the  Captivity,  in  favour  of  the  Aranueaa 
ebaractera,  which  represented  a  different  line  of 
descent  from  the  original  FhoBnioian  alphabet. 


which  were  to  be  need  in  the  servioes  of  the  i^na- 
gogue.  These  most  always  be  leatiier  rolls,  not 
m  modem  book  form ;  and  th^  mnat  be  written 
with  the  most  scmpnlons  can. 

'A  aynagogaa  loU  most  b*  wiltton  on  Vba  sUnf  tt  olau 
snimaU,  piepwed  tor  Uw  partioalar  ow  of  the  tyo»goga»  by  a 
Jew.  These  must  be  hstoned  together  with  itrinn IkEen  from 
cleui  animals.  Every  akin  most  oontahi  a  oertun  number  ol 
oolumns,  equal  throughout  the  entire  oodex.  TIte  lengUi  ol 
each  column  must  not  extend  over  leas  than  iS  or  mora  thaa 
80  lines ;  and  the  breadth  most  oondst  of  thirty  lettoa.  The 
whole  copy  must  Iw  first  lined ;  and  If  three  words  be  written 
in  it  without  a  line,  it  la  worthleas.  The  inlc  should  be  black, 
neittier  red,  green,  nor  any  other  colour,  and  be  prepared 
aoooiding  to  a  definite  receipt.  An  authentic  oop7  must  be 
the  exemplar,  from  which  the  transcriber  ought  not  in  the 
least  to  derlate.  No  word  or  letter,  not  even  a  yad,  most  be 
written  from  memoiy,  the  scribe  not  having  looked  at  the 
oodex  before  him.  .  .  .  Between  eveiyoonaonant  the  spaoa  of  a 
hairorthread  must  Intervene ;  between  every  word  the  breadth 
ol  a  narrow  consonant ;  between  every  new  parithsk,  or  section, 
the  breadth  ol  nine  consonant* ;  between  every  book,  three 
lines.  The  fifth  book  ol  Uoeee  must  terminate  exactly  with  a 
line ;  bnt  the  reel  need  not  do  so.  Besides  this,  the  oopyist 
must  sit  in  lull  Jewish  dieas,  wash  hi*  whole  body,  not  Mglii 
to  write  the  nam*  of  God  with  a  pan  amJj  dipped  in  ink,  aDd 
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nt.  S. — HmEBw  nmATiuoB  oodix,  9rB  onr. 
(Brit.  Hua.  MS  Or.  Mtf,  reduced). 


The  old  obaracters  remained  in  nse  on  ocnns  of  the 
Maccabaean  period,  but  they  had  fallen  ont  of  use 
for  literary  purposes  long  before  the  time  of  onr 
Lord,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  books  read 
br  Him  {e.g.  Lk  4>^)  were  written  in  the  square 
alphabet,  in  which  the  smallneas  of  the  letter  y6d 
justified  the  metaphor  of  Mt  6".*  The  square 
characters  of  the  earliest  period  were  not  identical 
in  form  with  those  of  the  MSS  now  extant,  bnt 
they  were  their  direct  ancestors.  So  for  we  have 
▼ery  little  light  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  MSS 
in  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  preserved  5 
it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  period  of  the  Talmud 
(e.  300-500)  that  we  find  those  principles  bang  laid 
down  which,  stereotyped  by  the  Massoretee,  have 
given  ns  the  MSS  now  extant  (Fig.  S).  Minute 
directions  are  given  for  the  copying  of  the  Sorip- 
tntee,  especially  of  those  volomee  of  the  Law 

*  An  Isolated  survival  ol  the  old  alphabet  ocean  In  the  case 
«(  Aqnila,  In  who**  Oreek  OT  the  name  Jehovah  wa*  regularly 
written  in  theee  charaotera.  Orlgen's  statement  to  this  eflect 
ha*  been  oonBrmed  by  the  fragmente  ol  Aqulla  recently  dis- 
•overed  at  Cairo,  and  now  at  Cambridge  (Bnrkitt,  fngmulU 
Aprila,  MW,  d.  Tutor,  gwtf*  JVi^iiMiit^  p.  Ml.), 


ahoold  a  Ung  addmi  Um  wfaOa  wrltliw  that  name  he  molt 
take  no  notice  of  him '  (8.  Davidson,  rMTi)/'  (A«  02*^  p.  8»> 

Vowd-poinU  are  never  added  in  synagogue  rolU. 
Originally  absent  from  Hebrew  writing  altogether, 
vowels  were  first  represented,  when  some  special 
need  required  their  indication,  by  the  semi-vowela 
1,  <,  n,  and  sometimes  k,  technically  known  as 
nuOrei  Uetionia.  The  insertion  of  these  signa 
gives  what  is  known  as  the  teriptio  plena,  their 
omission  the  teriptio  de/ectiva.  The  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  device  is  uncertain,  but  it 
must  be  later  than  the  production  of  the  LXX. 
The  more  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
vowel-points  was  introduced  about  the  7th  century. 
An  alternative  system,  in  which  the  points  aro 
snpralinear  instead  of  infralinear,  is  found  in  the 
oldest  dated  MS  (the  St.  Petersburg  Codex  of  the 
I^phets,  A.D.  016),  and  in  some  others :  this  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  practised  at  Babylon  (but  not 
exclusively  even  there),  bnt  never  gained  general 
acceptance.  Vowel-pointe  are  habitually  inserted 
in  MSS  otJier  than  synagogue  rolls,  but  it  was  • 
role  tiiat  the  consonantal  text  should  be  written 
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independently,  and  the  points  added  by  a  different 
scribe. — Accentuation  was  probably  introdnoed 
into  Hebrew  writing  at  about  the  same  date  as 
Towel-points  (6th-7th  cents.),  and  used  to  denote 
the  logical  interrelation  of  the  several  words  in  the 
sentence,  as  well  as  their  vocal  modulation  in  pub- 
lic reading. — Smaration  o/  ioords  is  effected  in  the 
Moabite  and  Suoam  inscriptions  by  the  insertion 
of  a  dot ;  but  the  frequent  mistakes  in  the  division 
of  words  in  the  LXX,  and  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  the  'final  letters,'  show  that  in  early 
MSS  Hebrew  writing,  like  Greek  and  Latin  to  a 
much  lajter  period,  was  undivided.    The  use  of 
the  five*  'final  letters,'  to  indicate  the  ends  of 
words,  belongs  to  a  date  intermediate  between  the 
version  of  the  LXX  and  the  Talmud,  a  period  in 
which  most  of  the  minutia  in  the  practice  of  the 
scribes  probably  originated. — Divistons  of  the  text 
in  Hebrew  MSS  are  of  various  kinds.   The  larger 
divisions,  con-esponding  roughly  to  our  chapt«r8, 
are  the  'open    and  'clowd    sections.  Open 
sections  begm  a  new  line  in  the  MSS ;  and  if 
the  previous  section  has  ended  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  a  whole  line  is  left  blank  before  the  new 
section  begins.    Closed  sections  follow  on  in  the 
same  line  as  the  end  of  the  previous  section,  a 
blank  space  only  being  left  between  ;  or,  if  the 
previous  section  ends  too  near  the  end  of  a  line  to 
admit  of  this,  the  next  line  is  indented.  Late 
MSS  sometimes  insert  the  letters  e  or  d  in  the  blank 
space,  to  indicate  an  open  or  a  closed  section  re- 
spectively.  In  the  Law  the  MSS  agree  generally 
in  their  distribution  of  open  and  closed  sections, 
bat  in  the  Prophets  ana  Hagiographa  there  is 
considerable  divergence,  indicating  difference  of 
tradition  in  different  Massoretic  schools.  This 
section-system  was  certainly  introduced  before  the 
time  of  Jerome,  and  probably  before  the  period  of 
the  Mishna. — Another  form  of  division  was  into 
jedarim,  or  lections  suited  to  a  three-years'  cycle 
of  the  reading  of  the  Law.    The  Pentateuch  is 
divided  into  167  tedarim,  while  of  the  other  books, 
which  were  similarly  divided,  the  Former  Prophets 
have  77,  the  Later  Prophets  107,  and  the  Hagio- 
gi  apha  81.   Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  one-year 
cycle  of  the  reading  of  the  Law,  which  was  in  use 
in  Babylonia,  involving  a  division  of  the  Law  into 
64  pSrashtyOth.    These  are  indicated  in  the  MSS, 
with  a  mnemonic  mark  to  show  the  number  of 
verses  in  each  parSshd.    Verse-division  is  rarely 
found  in  synagogue  rolls ;  in  MSS  in  book  form 
having  accents  and  vowel-points  it  is  regularly 
practised.   The  earliest  method  of  indicatmg  the 
end  of  a  verse  is  by  placing  a  fUluk  ( r )  beneath  the 
final  letter ;  subsequently  the  double  point  or  colon 
(foph  patuJjf)  was  introduced.    The  Terses  were 
carefully  numbered  oy  the  Massoretes,  as  a  pre' 
caution  against  interpolation ;  but  the  systems  of 
division  practised  by  the  Babylonian  and  Pales- 
tinian Jews  respectively  differed  considerably,  and 
the  one  now  in  use  differs  from  both  of  tner~ 
being  apparently  due  to  the  Massoretes. 

The  mar^s  of  Hebrew  MSS  play  an  important 
part  in  their  character,  since  they  generally  con- 
tain the  Massorah  and  certain  lands  of  various 
readings.  The  Hassopah,  or  body  of  traditional 
commentary  on  textual  matters,  is  of  two  kinds 
— the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Massorah.  The 
Greater  Massorah  generally  occupies  the  upper 
and  lower  margin  of  the  page,  while  the  Lesser  is 
placed  in  the  outer  side  margin.  Between  the 
columns  come  the  Tarions  readings  known  as  the 
and  ^evirin  (see  Text  of  OT).  The  places  of 
the  Lesser  Massorah  and  the  varions  readings  are, 
however,  sometimes  interohanged.  Often,  too, 
the  Hebrew  text  is  aocompanied  by  an  Aramaic 
paraphrase,  either  in  parallel  columns  or  between 
the  fines.— On  the  palteography  of  Hebrew  MSS 


it  is  not  necessarr  to  dwell.  Changes  in  the 
manner  of  writing  between  the  9th  cent,  (the  date 
of  our  earliest  MS)  and  the  invention  of  printing 
were  slight,  and  the  best  authorities  diner  con- 
siderably in  their  attribution  of  dates  on  the 
handwriting  alone.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
stereotyped  character  of  the  text  preserved  in  all 
extant  MSS,  not  so  much  depends  on  the  precise 
assignment  of  dates  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  MSS. 

LmsRATUKB.— Oingbnrr,  ItUnd.  to  thK  MauanUeo-Oritieal 
Edition  of  th»  Htbrtto  Bible.  1897 ;  S.  Davidson,  Ttxt  of  th» 
OT-',  1869 ;  Buhl,  Canon  and  Text  i^tlu  OT*,  Eng.  tr.  1892 ; 
Wickes,  Acctmtuatim  of  ih*  Kxaibd  Prom  Bookt,  li>fl ;  Driver, 
Nottt  on  the  Heb.  Text  itf  the  Bookt  <tf  Setmuel,  1390,  pp.  ix- 
zzzT,  na  alM  p.  057;  Web,  Short  BiiL  tftheH^.  Text,  1899. 

It.  Gbeek  WEiTiNa  on  Papybus.— We  are  far 
better  situated  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greek  Bible  was  written  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  Bible;  for,  whereas  the 
earliest  extant  Hebrew  MS  is  separated  by  more 
than  a  thousand  years  from  the  date  of  composition 
of  the  latest  Hebrew  book  of  the  OT,  we  have 
(thanks  to  the  discoveries  made  in  Egypt  within 
tlie  last  twelve  years)  Greek  MSS  as  early  as  the 
date  at  which  Greek  first  began  to  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  Scriptures.  From  the  first  half  of 
the  Srd  cent.  B.C.  onwards  we  have  a  continnons 
stream  of  Greek  MSS  (not  indeed  biblical,  but 
showing  how  the  biblical  MSS  must  have  been 
written),  at  first  exclusively  on  papyrus,  but  from 
the  4th  cent,  after  Christ  aliso  on  veUum. 

Greek  ^vriting  upon  papyrus  falls  into  two  cate- 
gories, literary  and  documentary,  the  former  being 
used  primarily  for  works  of  literature,  but  at  times 
also  for  documents  of  special  importance,  such  as 
petitions  to  the  great  magistrates ;  while  the  latter, 
primarily  used  for  all  sorts  of  non-litei-ary  docu- 
ments (receipts,  contracts,  accounts,  letters,  etc.), 
was  also  occasionally  employed  for  private  copies 
of  literary  works.  Both  classes  have  therefore  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  the  sacred  text.  So  far  as  the 
LXX  is  concerned,  indeed,  the  non-literary  hand 
is  not  of  much  importance,  since  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  version  circulated  to  any  great 
extent  among  other  than  literary  classes.  Copies 
were,  no  doubt,  occasionally  made  in  the  common 
hand  for  poor  people  or  for  private  use ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  happenea  to  such  an  extent  as 
materially  to  atl'ect  the  textual  tradition.  With 
regard  to  the  NT  the  case  is  different,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 


by  him  at  Ourob  in  1889,  of  which  the  beet,  from  »  polMgimphlo 
p^t  at  view,  an  the  (ngmente  of  the  Phado  ot  Plato  and  the 
Anliope  ot  Euripides.  Theee  an  written  in  a  vei;  small  uncial 
liand,  neat  and  finn,  in  columns  about  6  in.  birh  and  2i  in.  wide. 
According  to  a  rough  calculation,  two  rolls  oT  about  86  ft  each 
would  tie  required  to  contain  the  Boole  of  Oeneels  in  the  style  ot 
writing  employed  la  the  Phado  MS ;  and,  even  with  a  taller 
column  ana  greater  eoonomy  ot  qiace  between  the  Unes,  it  is 
certain  that  such  a  book  could  not  have  been  contained  in 
a  single  roll  of  normal  length.  The  uncial  hand  on  papyma 
admits  ot  occasional  ligi^res  between  the  letters,  so  that  the 
distinction  between  uncial  and  cursive  hands  is  less  shirp'.y 
marked  on  papyrus  than  on  vellum.  Besidee  the  sixall  literary 
hand  Just  mentioned,  the  early  Ptolemaic  papyri  show  a  largnr 
and  icugher  uncial  hand,  likewise  used  lor  literaiy  purpoara, 
but  probably  lor  cheapar  and  lea  carelully  executed  oopic*. 
The  non-literary  hands  ol  the  period  an  niloua,  but  tor  the 
most  part  ara  very  onntve,  with  broad  lettan  freely  qpaoed  out 
and  large  ligatures. 

In  the  2nd  cent.  B.a  two  tonus  ot  Dtcrair  hand  an  agila 
tound  in  existence  (and  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  extant 
evidence  is  stUl  scanty,  so  that  no  deeraipUon  Is  likely  to  be 
exhaustive)— one  (exemplified  by  the  pi4>yTUs  of  Hyperidea  to 
Athmugenem  at  the  Ix>u\Te)  being  a  square,  Arm  hand,  larger 
than  that  of  the  Petrie  Phado,  while  the  other  (contained  in  a 
rhetorical  papyrus,  also  at  the  Iiouvn)  is  smaller,  weaker,  and 
mon  slo^ng.  The  non-literary  hand  is  genenUy  leas  strag^ng 
than  in  the  pnvious  century,  the  burger  forms  ot  It  betaig  oltaa 
veiy  handsome,  and  the  amauer  nest  and  flowing.  Thalatcanfc 
■.a  la  a  period  at  tranrilion,  tba  Bomaa  eooqnaat  o(  Bgypt 
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IcadJns  gndoally  to  %  marked  ohann  of  hand.  Ot  1 
papyri,  few  can  be  quite  oertainly  attributed  to  thia  o 
but  there  are  atrong  Erounds  tor  placing;  the  Herculaneu 


I  literary 

eentuiTt 

ong  grounds  tor  placing  the  Herculaneum  roUa 
here,  with  a  lew  otEera  trom  Egypt.  The  Herculaneum  (lapyii 
•how  a  number  ot  rather  smaU,  boaineae-like  haodii,  without 
much  ornament,  written  in  narrow  columns  on  papyrus  ot 
modenite  height,  and  trom  these  a  good  idea  may  be  tormed 
of  the  appearance  ot  a  HS  ot  the  Uu  in  the  generation  preced- 
ing the  birth  of  our  Loid. 

For  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  and 

especially  for  the  second  half  of  it,  dnring  vrhich 
the  books  of  the  NT  were  written,  we  have  fairly 
good  evidence  as  to  the  current  literarr  band,  and 
ample  for  the  non- literary  hand.  The  literary 
hand  is  rather  larger  than  was  usnal  in  the  Ptole- 
maic period,  with  weU- rounded  carves  and  not 
infrequent  ligatures ;  a  graceful  style  of  writing, 
and,  at  its  best  (as  in  a  papyms  of  the  Odyssey  in 
the  British  Museum),  very  handsome.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  authors  and  early  copyists 
of  the  books  of  the  NT  often  had  writing  of  this 
excellence  at  their  disposal.  A  better  examplt;  of 
the  style  in  which  the  autographs  of  the  NT  may 


forthcoming.  Under  these  circnmstances,  the  NT 
Scriptures  must  have  circulated  much  in  privately 
written  copies.  A  good  example  of  such  a  copj 
of  a  literary  work  in  a  non  -  literary  hand  is 
provided  by  the  papyrus  of  Aristotle^  'Affiiroiur 
noXtrebi,  written  at  tne  end  of  the  let  cent,  on 
the  back  of  used  papyrus,  in  four  different  hands, 
of  which  three  are  cursive  and  one  a  rough  uncial. 
The  cursive  bands  use  abbreviations  freely  for 
common  words  and  terminations  {e.g.  /  =  ini,  y 
=yif,  K'=Kai,  ic'=itoTd,  t=t^v,  t'=t^i,  r'^riir), 
and  the  possibility  must  be  reckoned  with  that 
similarly  written  MSS  enter,  to  some  extent,  into 
the  textual  history  of  the  NT.  The  common  hands 
of  the  Roman  period  are  small  and  very  cursive, 
and  errors  in  transcription  would  consequently  be 
easy ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  want  of  habits 
of  literary  exactness  among  many  of  the  copyista. 
No  doubt,  many  well-written  copies  were  also  pro- 
duced, especially  in  the  great  towns  where  Christian 
communities  were  strong ;  and  these  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  preserving  a  pure  tradition,  since 


no.  8.— «RnK  rAPTMis  aoUi,  lats  1st  cm, 
(Brit.  Has.  Pap.  116,  Hyperides,  pro  Stuctnippa) 


have  been  written  is  provided  by  a  MS  of  Hyperides 
in  the  British  Museum,  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1st  cent,  in  a  hand  akin  to  the  best  con- 
temporary non-literary  MSS  (Fig.  3).  Even,  how- 
ever, when  the  anther's  autograph  or  the  first 
transcripts  were  produced  by  competent  scribes, 
the  conditions  of  circnlation  among  the  Christian 
community  make  it  practically  certain  that  the 
Scriptures  must  often  have  been  copied  by  private 
persons,  unskilled  in  the  art  of  writmg,  and  think- 
ing, not  of  producing  a  volume  fit  for  the  book 
market,  but  of  reading  for  themselves,  or  trans- 
mitting to  their  friends,  the  all-important  narrative 
of  the  Master's  life.  Throughout  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  books  of  the 
NT  must  have  circulated  mainly  in  channels  out- 
side the  ordinary  book  trade.  Public  libraries  did 
not  require  them ;  chnrohes  must  often  hare  lost 
their  copies  in  times  of  persecution  ;  professional 
scribes,  nnless  they  happened  to  be  Christians, 
would  not  be  employed  to  transcribe  them ;  and  in 
eonntry  places  skilled  calligraphy  would  not  be 


the  literary  hand  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  cents,  is  clear 
and  good,  increasing  in  siite,  and  perhaps  in  showi- 
ness,  as  time  goes  on.  The  most  calligraphiodly 
elaborate  papj^  extant  (two  copies  of  the  Iliad,  hlL 
ii.,  at  Oxford  and  in  the  British  Museum)  probably 
belong  to  the  2nd  century. 

In  the  3rd  cent,  a  new  element  enters  into  con- 
sideration, namely  the  adoption  of  the  codex  form, 
the  roll  form  continuing  alongside  of  it  for  a  period 
which  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  At  first  the 
codex  form  was  inferior,  as  a  style  of  book  pro- 
duction, to  the  roll  form,  being  an  adaptation  to 
literary  purposes  of  a  form  which  had  hitherto 
been  adopted  mainly  for  memoranda  and  rough 
drafts.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  it  waa 
early  taken  into  use  among  the  Christians  for  their 
private  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  evidence  at 
present  available  is  too  scanty  to  justify  dogmatism, 
out  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  sevenJ  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  codex  form  contain  Chris- 
tian writings,  and  that  the  majority  of  papyri  of 
the  3rd  oent.  containing  Christian  writings  are  in 
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the  codex  fonn.  Of  the  NT,  two  fragments  are 
extant  which  are  assigned  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
three  of  the  4th  ;  all  these  are  in  codex  form.  Of 
the  OT  there  au«  three  fragments  of  the  3rd  cent., 
of  which  one  is  certainly  from  a  codex,  and  one  is 
uncertain.  In  addition,  the  Oxyrhynohns  fragment 
containing  alleged  sayings  of  our  Lord  is  a  leai  from 
a  codex  of  the  3rd  century.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  codex  form  was  generally  used  among 
Christians  at  an  earlier  date  than  among  people  in 
general ;  for  of  21  non  -  Christian  papyri  assigned 
to  the  3rd  cent,  only  two  are  written  m  this  form. 
These  early  Christian  codices  are  not  showy 
specimens  of  the  calligrapher's  art;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  somewhat  roughly  written,  unonia- 
mental  productions,  generally  of  small  size,  suitable, 
it  may  oe  thought,  for  easy  conveyance  and  easy 
concealment.  Tliis  fits  in  with  what  has  been  said 
above  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  MSS  in  which  the 
hooks  of  the  NT  circulated  before  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  State.  Prof.  Hort  has 
observed  {ItUrod.  to  NT,  §  352)  that  the  Codex 


middle  of  the  line,  that  of  ■  comma ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Uiml 
that  of  a  semicolon.  In  a  tew  extant  papyri  these  distinod^ 
are  obwnred ;  bat  oftener  they  are  neglected,  and  the  dot  ia 
plaoed  above  the  line  to  denote  all  values.— ^wmtuation  la  not 
unlcnown.  as  it  is  in  the  earliest  vellum  andals,  but  is  nuely  and 
sporadically  applied.  No  papyrus  MS  has  accents  fully  and 
systematically  supplied,  but  some  of  the  best-written  of  them 
(notably  the  Bacohylides  MS)  have  them  fairly  plentifully.  Lea 
well-written  MSS  have  fewer  of  them,  and  MSS  in  non-literary 
hands  practically  do  not  have  them  at  »ii.—S»paratim  t}  miril 
is  not  found,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  amUguilgr  might 
result :  here  a  single  point  is  sometimes  used  to  Indicate  the 
correct  division.  This  is  again  espedally  the  case  in  carefully 
written  MSS,  which  are  always  more  fully  supidied  with  aids  to 
oomprehension  tlum  their  commoner  IdndrecC  It  is  not  at  ill 
likely  that  any  of  the  early  copies  of  the  books  of  the  NT  were 
supplied  with  accents  or  punctuation,  or  had  any  indication  of 
uie  division  of  words.— The  use  of  cMmiatim*  hi  non-litenuy 
hands  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  addiUon  to  the  symbols 
there  described,  a  common  method  of  abbreviation  is  to  drop 
the  terminatioD  of  a  word,  writing  the  last  letter  which  fi 
retahied  above  the  line :  t.g.  <h>v  or  mrt*  for  mirit  or  «Mt, 
>>«cA<  for  yfifuiM  or  ffm/tfiMTtii,  nur^  for  rmrtiu,  and  so  on. 
Abbreviation  by  the  omission  of  letters  from  the  middle  of  a 
word  is  not  practised,  except  in  the  common  theological  cob. 

pendia  (»,  ft,  j^,  ^,  m.rjL.),  wblcfa  ars  toond  from  Uw  tnl  oaik 
onwards. 


•>)  •  o  M  x>,'- 1 o •j-ec- KJ I  KK  K 
"  fXKiXirrcit  ij'OfH>j  roV 

"  »  I  I  K:  K-Kieitri>hJIC't>HKj 
tJfK'X'I'KrXKKtl  >MC-I-»i 
TcllK'XIUCC-XUlsJI  IKX 

'i-x«^  x|-xirxxixti>KJ 
k'Xi<-fi  »lf>i  ikuic"K:  Kill 

ft  •  M  I  NJ  I  I  f  hie    I  K<t :  If- 

u  J c- n  M Ki  X  I  <> ci m'"  i-y.- 

c  wo  I*  <>  •>)*C  X  ^' "  I  "t  I J  M  *ov 

^  '*'.vj'rt>'^-|-ofc-r|*xM  Mf- 
i'^-*-  MoM<«jiiRiKxi<>>,'-rt*'»' 

C-*)'l.H  >«,'!•:  K'Xl  f  i-in  <  > 
M  K  I  <><K-  X  I  V  M*  C  1  »  M  (-V 

1  I  <»  j'O'j't-  I  t>l--|«.-X'>'tVMV 
t'lC-  rt^X<*t-|  IMC-f  XfMI 


*  rc>')'t-l  C  ri  I  MI  J  Xrt:MK- 

Xfr>a<-M-4-xxi-xv»vKi-. 

KXI  f  )  I  »  hJ  c>  S  i  -  K  I 

X  t  •  U.  O    •  I  t*  I  K-  M  K-  X'  I  »•- 
»>.' I*  ■>)' K  H  fX  M  t- 1 1"  r  t  >  fl  r~ 
XXI  OKI' roc- If  MXK-HXa 

Krx.iKiTiii-|-t-Kimi  »•■)• 

X  CM  "t>  KIT  t-Cf-^' r  H  hi  l"AJ 
t  >  1 1  K  Kt  •  I  X  t  ■- 1  C~  K'  <  K- 1'  -jvi 
H  (  M  t  >l  l-MTO  >t  )  Ht> 
XXI  tl*  rtl»t'hJMXKMX> 

l>;xif-ii  r<--Mii"K'Vx,icx'r.. 

X I  <>  o  >|'  i:  -*-M  f.  r  X  xo  .• 
c- 1  ri  cTo  M  xTt>-^'t:i  1 1 1 
xxK>»,'K' KiK-  vrxf  rt« 
cx  r t- f  i  f  X V  I  t     >v  Ki  Kt- 

I  tJ^'vp  ^'K  Kt  t  1=  I  H  f-TI  IXj 
'J'O'j-f-^'Mt-ItXf-MUf 
CTl       XJ  "tiKX-.rx»J  Cl>. 

K-  (  >  (  I 


fM.  4  nm  UAuuLL  ooDix,  Bth  cm. 
(Qodtz  Banavlanns,  Leyden  nniveralty  Librai7,  rednoed.) 


Epihneml  in  the  Apocalypse  mnst  have  been  copied 
from  a  MS  composed  of  small  leaves ;  and  it  is 

Eossible  that  it  was  such  a  one  as  those  which  we 
ave  been  describinj;, — a  private  copy,  without 
beauty  of  workmanship,  and  perhaps  without  much 
attention  to  precise  accuracy  or  transcription. 
From  this  predilection  for  the  codex  form  even  on 
papyrus,  the  Christian  Church  was  well  prepared 
to  make  use  of  it  when  vellum  began  to  come  to 
the  front  as  the  material  for  book  production. 

Before  considering,  however,  the  progress  of  paleography 
upon  vellum,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  something  as  to  the 
mmutia  of  Oreek  writing  upon  papyrus.  In  ordlnar?  literary 
papyri,  the  writing  is  arranged  in  narrow  oolnmna,  often  leaning 
to  the  right.  In  uncial  characten  of  medium  size  (smaller  than 
11  anal  upon  vellum),  admitting  of  ligatures  between  them  to  a 
limited  extent.  Enlarged  initials  an  not  nsed.  Fanses  in  the 
sense  are  Indicated  (if  at  all)  by  small  blank  spaces  in  the  text, 
often  accompanied  by  a  paratn^ut,  or  diortlioriaontal  stroke 
ulow  the  first  letters  of  the  line  in  which  a  sentence  ends.— 
Pututaatien  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  very  rarely  found  in  prose 
MSS,  hot  It  ocoors  sporadically  in  a  few  Msa  In  one  or  two 
very  early  UBS  a  double  dot,  Uke  a  colon,  is  used  to  sepanrf» 
sentences;  bnt  usually  only  •  single  dot  Is  employed.  Acoordhig 
to  the  rtnotqrstem,  developed  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians, 
a  dot  plMSd  above  the  line  has  the  value  of  a  loU  stop;  in  the 


LrrxRATUKi.  —  Tliompeon,  Kenyon,  BIrt,  Oardttaanssn.  m, 

eitt. ;  Blass,  art.  '  Palaogrophie,^  la  Mailer's  Bandbuch  <Ur 
klamitckm  AUerthunuuHiterudiafl  0^);  Orenfell  and  Hnntt 
QsryrAvneAiM  PaptfH,  pts.  L  IL  (1899-lflOO). 

Greek  Uncial  Weitino  on  Vellum.— The 
supersession  of  papyrus  by  vellum '  has  been  de- 
scribed in  §  iL  The  supersession,  howerer,  was 
not^  immediate  and  absolute ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  continued  occasionally  to 
be  inscribed  on  papyrus  as  long  as  the  materifd 
itself  was  accessible.  Fragments  of  such  MSS  are 
in  existence  (such  as  a  Psalter  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Books  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
in  a  MS  at  Heidelberg)  which  are  attributable  to 
the  7th  cent. ;  and  much  later  than  this  no  Greek 
MS  on  papyrus  can  be,  on  aooount  of  the  Arab  con- 
quest, which  closed  Egypt  to  the  Gliristian  world. 
But  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards  papyraa  takes  a 
secondary  place.  From  that  oentniy  we  have  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitio  Codioee,  and  we  know  hy 
tradition  of  the  50  volumes  prepared  for  the 
churches  of  Constantinople ;  and  it  is  not  likvly 
that  any  papyrus  MS,  extant  or  hereafter  to  ba 
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disooTered,  can  be  pat  into  sacceasfal  compariaon 
with  these.  From  this  time  forward,  moreover, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  free  mnltiplica- 
tion  of  oopies  of  the  Scriptnres,  with  all  the 
resooroes  of  trained  penmanship.  The  textual 
tradition  of  the  NT  henceforth  runs,  not  through 
private  copies,  but  through  the  great  churches  and 
libraries ;  and  if  Constantinople  and  Csesurea  need 
veilom,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  in  Rome  and  Antioch  and  even 
Alexandria ;  indeed  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing, on  palseographical  grounds,  that  the  Vatican 
and  Sinaitic  Codices,  and  still  more  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  were  produced  in  Egypt.  It  is 
therefore  to  vellum  MSS  that  we  must  look  for 
the  custodians  of  the  sacred  text  from  about  the 
date  of  the  Council  of  Nictea. 

The  twlaoaapb;  of  vallum  HS8  bu  been  itodied  mnoh  longer 
than  that  of  pmti,  and  nata  on  a  lar  wider  oonaenaaa  ot  oom- 
petentopinlon.  It  m»  therefore  be  treated  the  more  briefly  here. 
Ih«  earbeat  vellum  1188  ihow  a  reaemblance  to  the  papyri,  not 
only  in  the  oae  ot  narrow  colnmni  (aee  {  U.),  but  In  the  handwiit- 
Ingatbamaahris.  ItHipaanthatiWhenTeUamiraatakenintoiiM 


beglna  in  the  middle  ot  a  line,  the  flrrt  letter  ot  the  flnt  oom. 
plete  line)  not  only  proleota  into  the  maisin,  but  Ii  oonddettAly 
enlarged.  In  later  MSS  still  theaa  enlaived  Inltiala  beoome  the 
subject  ot  ornamentation,  until  we  reaco  the  nugnifloent  illn- 
mlnated  initials  ot  the  Middle  Agea.  In  the  6th  cent,  the  style 
ot  writing  grows  generally  heavier,  and  there  is  more  distino- 
tioD  between  the  thick  and  thin  strokes  ot  a  letter.  In  many 
MSS,  too,  the  characters  are  larger,  especially  in  the  purple 
MSS,  which  are  a  notable  feature  of  this  period.  In  Egypdaa 
MSS  ot  this  period  (e.ff.  the  Oodez  Harohallanus  ot  tha 
Prophets)  a  somewhat  stiff  and  angular  style  is  adopted,  whloh 
is  akiii  to  the  hand  found  in  Coptic  MSS.  After  the  eth  cent, 
the  best  age  ot  undal  writing  is  past.  Id  the  7th  cent  the 
writing  began  to  assume  a  sloping  torm,— always  a  sign  ot 
degeneiBOy,— «nd  to  compensate  tor  its  loss  ot  natural  strength 


and  flrmnesi  Inr  exoreaoences  in  the  shape  ot  exaggerated  knobs 
bars  at  the  extremities  ot  the  letters.   Added  to  this  a 


and  1 


teoden<7  to  lateral  compression  is  found,  which  culmhiates  ia 
the  so-called  *  Slavonic'  undals  which  dominate  the  8th  and  9tb 
centurlea.  In  these,  whether  upright  or  sloping,  the  letters  are 
heavy  and  angular,  and  tall  in  proportion  to  their  width.  A 
letter  like  O,  instead  ot  being  a  oijrole,  la  compressed  into  an  ovaL 
or  even  a  diamond  shape ;  while  T,  K,  r,  and  other  letters  hav* 
large  bars  at  the  ends  of  their  projeotug  limbs.  A  reacU<m 
occurs  in  the  10th  cent.,  when  a  return  to  the  square  and  well- 
rounded  oharaoten  of  the  4th  to  Oth  cents.  Is  seen ;  but  by  this 
time  the  day  tor  nndal  writing  was  past,  and  ita  plaos  waa  to  be 
taken  by  a  mallar  and  leas  combioas  style. 


e-  , 


t  n  t  f  CO  T  H  C  A-MT  c Jj     <;|> j>  I C    1  (JL>  K 


^  VTVO-T 


.  CTTl-^rTt6-.  M^^Lr&TSVt  (^cT^nrl/vULJ  r  Ia^aa' 
po^4  64j-<^!AJA..tc  cii-rrpoa-(;v«ju<Y^rJL^ 


ns.  5. — OEBE  HUIUIUULI  OODSX,  IOtH  4 

(Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS  IISOO). 


tor  the  beat  esplaa  d  Utaraiyworta,  the  sortbes  jibandoned  the 
doping  and  somewhat  inelegant  writing  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  papyri  of  the  8rd  cent,  and  cast  back  to  the  better 
models  of  an  earlier  period.  The  nndal*  characters  ot  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Codices  appear  to  be  modelled  on  the  best 
papyrus  MSS  of  the  1st  and  8na  cents.,  a  square,  upright  uncial 
of  medium  size,  written  with  much  nmplidty  ot  style.  Lig». 
turea  between  letters  are  entirely  eschewed,  and  no  curnre 
•lament  appears  in  the  writing  at  alL  The  Cod.  Vatlcanus  has 
no  punctuation  or  accents  by  the  first  hand,  no  separation  of 
words,  no  enlarged  initials,  no  protection  ol  letters  into  the 
margin  to  denote  a  new  paragraph.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Cod.  SamTianos  (VW.  i)  ot  the  Pent,  probably  of  the  early 
tth  century.  The  Cod.  fflmutions  differs  only  ia  the  last  detail 


beaner,  the  number  of  colnmna  on  a  page  is  reduced  to  two, 
and  the  flnt  letter  of  a  new  paragraph  (or,  It  the  paragraph 


*  The  term  Is  derived  from  an  expression  of  Jerome's  (pmf. 
mi  Job.),  'unotalibus  ('inch -long'),  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  lltteris,' 
and  is  applied  to  writing  in  capital  letters,  each  formed  separ- 
ately, as  (Ustliiot  from  the  smaller  minuscule  style,  introduced 
in  the  Mb  cent,  which  lent  itself  easily  to  cnrslve  writing.  In 
vellum  MSS  the  dlstinotion  between  nndal  and  minuscule  is 
olearly  maAed ;  but  on  papymt  It  Is  less  arident,  and  undal 
writtv  oapapyroa^as  intaa  aben^  adndttad  not  inlisqnentlr 
aaanr~  '  


LrrxiuTimE.  —  Thompson,  op.  ett. ;  OardthaassB,  apb  stt.  | 

Palaographieal  Societt/,  facsimiles  ot  MSS ;  Omont,  F'aet<miUt 
da  plus  armimt  i¥Utnm<!ritt  greet  .  .  .  d»  la  Bibl.  Nat.  USS; 
Kenyan,  FactimiUt  qf  Biblical  MSS  in  tltt  Brit.  Mvt.  UOa 

vi.  Gresk  Minuscule  Writinq.  —  The  great 
defect  of  uncial  writing  as  a  vehicle  of  literature 
was  its  enmbrousness.  Written  without  ligatures, 
in  large,  heavily-formed  letters,  it  occnpied  more 
time  and  more  space  than  its  predecessor  on 
papyrus,  and  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  or  handy  volumes.  Up  to  the  7th 
cent,  this  need  was  supplied,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  by  copies  upon  papjrrus ;  and  the  failure  of 
the  supply  of  this  material  drove  the  scribes  ulti- 
mately to  the  production  of  a  substitute.  Further, 
as  uncial  writmg  degenerated,  it  lost  its  sole  re- 
commendation— the  Manty  of  the  volumes  written 
in  that  style ;  and  the  way  was  open  to  a  successor. 
Both  these  wants  were  supplied  by  an  adaptation 
of  the  cursive  style  of  common  writing  to  the 
purposes  of  literature.  It  ia  not  to  be  supposed 
that  uncials  were  ever  the  sole  manner  of  writing 
in  axlatence.    From  the.  earliest  p(nnt  at  which 
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we  nave  extant  remains  of  Greek  writing  (3rd 
cent.  B.C.),  cursive  writing  is  found  in  existence 
side  by  side  with  uncial ;  and  common-sense  tells 
us  that  this  must  always  have  been  the  case,  such 
writing  being  required  for  ordinary  use,  quite  apart 
from  the  needs  of  book  production.  We  now  nave 
plentiful  examples  of  Greek  cursive  writing  from 
the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  to  the  7th  cent,  after  Chiist,  with 
a  few  specimens  from  the  8th  cent. ;  and  it  is  only 
through  the  accident  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
^gypt  t^bat  we  are  unable  to  trace  its  develop- 
ment on  into  the  9th  cent.  The  extant  evidence, 
however,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  minuscule 
hand  which  was  taken  into  use  for  literary  pur- 
poses in  the  9th  cent,  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
that  which  is  found  in  the  Byzantine  papyri  of  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries.  The  forms  of  nearly  all 
the  letters  are  the  same  ;  only  the  exuberances  of 
the  Byzantine  stvie  are  repressed,  the  size  of  the 
characters  (which  is  often  considerable)  reduced, 
and  the  whole  made  far  more  calligraphic  The 
Greek  minuscule  MSS  of  the  9th  and  10th  cents, 
are,  in  fact,  as  beautiful  examples  of  writing  as 
exist  anywhere ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  economy 
in  space  and  labour,  as  compared  with  the  coarse 
Slavonic  uncials  which  preceded  them,  is  very  con- 
siderable (Fig.  6).  The  effect  of  the  reformation  upon 
the  textual  tradition  of  the  Greek  Bible  was  very 
^reat.  The  multiplication  of  copies  was  rendered 
infinitely  easier,  the  possession  of  them  was  placed 
within  the  reach  or  a  much  wider  circle,  and 
the  consultation  of  the  Scriptures  was  greatly 
facilitated.  The  extant  uncial  MSS  of  the  NT 
number  less  than  200,  the  extant  minuscules  are 
nearly  3000;  and  though  much  must  be  allowed 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  former  style  (and 
consequently  greater  certainty  of  the  destruction 
of  MSS),  very  much  of  the  disparity  must  be  due 
to  tlie  increased  ease  with  which  the  minuscule  could 
be  produced. 

Into  the  details  of  Greek  minuscule  writing 
from  the  9th  cent,  to  the  I5th  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  here.  When  all  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  original  autographs,  little  turns  on  the  precise 
date  01  a  minuscule  MS  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the 
character  of  the  text  contained  in  them,  and  the 
evidence  thence  derivable  as  to  the  archetypes 
from  which  they  are  descended,  that  make  tnem 
valuable  or  the  reverse.  Moreover,  it  is  not  possible 
to  _  describe  the  successive  styles  of  minuscule 
writing,  with  the  slight  variations  by  which  the 
typical  hand  of  one  century  can  (more  or  less  pre- 
cariously) be  distinguished  from  that  of  another, 
without  a  copious  use  of  facsimiles.  For  these  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  publications  of  the 
Palseogiaphioal  Society  or  the  series  of  facsimiles 
of  dated  MSS  in  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationals  issued 
by  M.  Omont.  These  illustrate  at  once  the  pre- 
dominant hands  of  the  successive  centuries,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  must  always  attend  the 
precise  fixing  of  undated  MSS,  owing  to  the 
sporadic  reappearances  of  the  various  bands  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time. 

Tbe  earlleit  exUnt  dated  mlnonale  MS  ii  dated  la  A.D.  835 
(the  Uapensky  Oospela) ;  and  Id  the  coune  of  thia  century, 
though  the  uncial  acyle  wa*  by  oo  means  yet  extinct,  the 
miuuKule  hand  woe  perfected  Into  a  atyle  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  a  firm,  upright  hand,  rather  aquare  In  character,  and  aome- 
timcs  leaning  slightly  backward*.  The  letters  ate  frequently 
linked  together,  but  only  in  small  groups.  The  breathings  are 
■uigular  (f  4  1 the  aooente  small  and  inconspicuoua.  The 
characters  are  pure  minuscule,  without  intermixture  of  uncial 
forms.  The  writing  stands  upon  the  lines  ruled  in  the  vellum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lOth  cent,  a  change  is  made  in  this 
respect,  and  the  writing  frequently  depends  from  Uie  ruled 
lines.  Uncial  forms  of  certain  letters  (such  as  «,  %  >)  creep  In 
again  among  the  minuscule*.  A  kneer  style  of  writing  is 
adopted,  the  letters  being  less  Dim  and  square,  and  more  freely 
spaaed  out.  This  Is  especially  characteristic  of  a  number  of 
MSS  of  classical  authors  written  about  Uie  Uth  cent,  and  the 
same  ttaiencies  continue  progressively  in  the  suooseding  oen- 
turios.  In  the  11th  cent.,  too,  the  ronnded  l»iialliiin  makss 


ite  appearance,  and  in  the  ISth  it  is  definitely  established  as  th* 

usual  form.  In  the  12tb  cent,  the  minuscule  hand  is  often  largs 
and  somewhat  handaome,  though  without  the  oompectnees  of 
the  earlier  style ;  but  from  this  point  it  degenerates  more  da- 
daively.  The  forma  of  the  letters  become  more  irregular, 
accents  are  larger  and  more  conspicuoua,  the  practice  of  oon- 
tractiOQ  ia  introduced,  which  In  later  USS  increases  to  such  an 
extent  OS  to  render  them  unintelligible  except  after  a  special 
study  of  the  various  marks  of  abbreriation.  Accente  also  ar* 
frequently  formed  in  one  stroke  with  the  letters,  and  in  every 
respect  the  tendency  to  oursiTeness  Increases.  The  Renaissance, 
with  its  revival  of  interest  in  Greek  in  the  West,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  handsome  specimens  of  Qreek  writing  which 
it  produced,  led  to  some  improvement  in  caUigimphy ;  but  hera 
the  invention  of  printing  stepped  in,  and  the  bandlwork  of  the 
seriba  was  snpatwded  by  the  mechanical  ptedaion  of  the  preaa. 

LmaiTCBi. — The  authorities  cited  tn  i  v. :  Omont,  Fao- 
timSUi  da  mamaeriti  grta  daUt  de  la  SMMUqtu  NatioiuU* 
du  to*  aw  xlv  titele,  1890,  and  FactimiUt  det  matnueritt  grm 
del  m  et  xvie  lUelet,  1887;  Wattenbach  and  von  Velaen, 
Exempla  CodUsum  Qreicorum  titUrit  mimueiUli  leriptorum, 
1878. 

viL  Latin  Writino.— It  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  consider  all  the  forms 
of  writing  in  which  the  Bible  has  circulated  ;  but 
the  Latin  version  holds  such  a  unique  position,  as 
the  Bible  of  the  West,  and  one  of  such  special 
interest  to  us,  that  a  short  description  of  Latin 
writing  may  be  usefuL  Of  its  early  stages,  before 
the  general  adoption  of  vellum,  we  have  much 
less  knowled«;e  than  in  the  case  of  Greek ;  for  the 
papyri  found  in  Egypt,  which  are  our  chief  source 
of  information  of  the  pre-vellnm  period,  contain 
but  very  few  examples  of  Latin  writing.  Even 
the  papyri  of  Herculaneum  are  almost  wholly 
Greek ;  and  though  we  know  that  papyrus  was 
the  main  material  of  book  production  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  most  productive  period  of  Roman 
literature,  and  continued  to  be  employed  for  liter- 
ary purposes  as  late  as  the  7th  cent.,  and  for 
certam  official  pur^ses  (notably  papal  rescripts) 
down  to  the  beginnmg  of  the  11th  cent.,  we  have 
no  literary  works  of  any  substantial  size  now  ex- 
tant on  this  material,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
papyrus  codices  of  the  0th  and  7th  cents.,  long  after 
the  victory  of  vellum  had  been  accomplished.  _  We 
have  nothing  to  show  us  what  the  first  editions 
of  Cicero  and  Ctesar,  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  or  even 
of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  were  like.  The  history  of 
the  Latin  literary  hand  begins,  where  the  history 
of  the  Greek  literary  hand  began  until  recently, 
with  the  rise  of  vellum.  Of  the  early  non-literary 
hand  we  have  rather  more  evidence,  in  the  shape 
of  a  few  papyri  and  a  considerable  number  of  wax 
tablets;  and  this  may  have  been  used,  like  the 
Greek  non-literary  hand,  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures  in  very  early  times.  On  this  point, 
however,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence. 

On  vellum  the  history  of  Latin  writing  follows  sabstantlallr 
the  same  course  as  the  Oreek.  It  begins  with  an  elaborately- 
written  majuscule  hand,  tn  which  all  tbe  letters  are  sepante ; 
and  this  is  ultimately  superseded  by  a  minuscule  hand,  wbicb 
from  the  9th  cent,  to  the  16th  is  tbe  universal  vehicle  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  majuscule  type  of  hand,  however,  distinctions  are 
introduced  which  And  no  place  in  Greek.  The  earliest  phase  is 
that  of  writing  in  cayUalt,  in  which  rounded  forms  of  letters  are 
rare,  the  general  character  being  the  same  as  that  of  inscriptions 
upon  stone.  These,  again,  are  sutidivided  into  square  capitalik 
in  which  the  letters  are  even  in  height  and  square  in  build,  and 
rustta,  in  which  the  horiiontal  stroke*  are  veiv  short  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  perpendicular.  Of  squ*r«  capitab  very  few  speci- 
men* now  remain  (notably  two  fragmentary  USS  of  Virgil),  and 
it  seems  dear  that  they  were  u*ed  only  for  MUimi  ds  luxe,  and 
never  were  the  form  of  writing  exdusively  in  ua*.  The  ihapes 
of  thelettereare  e**enUally  the  same  as  in  mstio  capitals,  only 
they  are  faiereaeed  in  breadth.  Th*  two  style*  are  contempor- 
aneous, and  of  the  two  the  rosUo  style  is  nnqneetionably  that 
which  was  in  common  use.  It  i*  al*o  tbe  earlier  in  date,  going 
back  to  the  papyrus  period  <«.;.  a  Roman  miUtarv  roll  of  A.D.  ISA, 
Pal.  Soc  ii.  las);  while  the  heavier  aquare  capital*  can  hardly 
have  been  written  except  on  vellum.  Rustic  capitals  are  found 
in  the  great  early  1038  of  Tbgll,  the  Bmnanua  and  Palatinns  d 
the4thaent.,aDdtheUediami*of  thetth;  al*o  in  the  Bembin* 
Terence  (4th-6th  cenkV  the  Pari*  Pmdentin*  (8th  oent.),  and 
even  as  late  the  FMlter  ialaely  attributed  to  St.  Augiutine, 
but  reaUy  of  tbsevly  8th  omt.,  and  the  Utrecht  Plaltarcf  tba 
9th  cent.  Oommoner,  however,  than  tbe  ru*tio  hand,— at  any 
rate  tram  th*  «th  cut.  onwaid*,— is  th*  other  fona  o(  tb* 
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Butjnnol*  hand  known  u  une<al.  In  thli  rtyle  many  of  the 
letters  (notaUr  A  D  E  H  MX  which  era  angular  in  the  capital 
band,  are  ronnded  into  ourrea,  and  rertical  stroke*  are  habitu- 
ally carried  above  or  below  the  line  ot  writing.  This  ie  the 
hand  found  in  the  earliest  extant  M8S  ot  the  Latin  Bible,  such 
as  the  Oodd.  Vercellensis  (4th  cent.),  Veronensis  and  Palatinns 
(4th-6tli  cent.),  Bobbiensis  (6th-6th  cent.),  and  other  fragments 
of  the  Old  LaUn  version ;  and  from  the  Oth  cent,  onwards  it 
ou^  the  capital  style  from  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  examples,  such  as  those  mentioned  abore.  At  flrat 
rather  a  small  and  irregular  hand,  without  much  pretension  to 
beauty,  it  improves  In  regularity,  llrmneas,  and  handsomeness 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent. ;  the  HS8  ot  that  period, 
such  as  the  Undisfame  Gospels  and  the  Cod.  Amiatinus,  being 
probably  the  most  magnificent  examples  ot  Latin  writing  in 
existence.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  tendency  to  Intermix  min- 
uscule forms  with  uncials  in  writing  ot  a  less  formal  character, 
and  this,  which  is  known  as  the  naV-mieial  style,  is  found  as 
early  as  the  <th  cent,  adopted  into  use  tor  Uterwy  purpcees 
<«.«.  a  MS  ot  Hilary  at  Rome,  written  not  later  than  a.d.  600-10). 
Subsisting  side  by  side  with  the  uncial  style,  the  halt-uncial 
hands  paved  the  way  tor  a  general  adoption  of  nunuscules,  which 
thus  comes  by  an  easier  and  leas  abrupt  transition  than  in  the 
case  of  Greek.  On  the  one  hand,  the  majuscule  style  had  been 
gradually  toned  down  sucoessively  from  capital  to  uncial,  from 
uncial  to  halt-uncial ;  on  the  other,  the  cursive  liand  in  daily 
use  tor  oommon  purposes  was  raised  into  the  vanons '  national ' 
hands,  Ijombardic,  Viaigothic,  and  Merovingian,  wiiidi,  though 
inelegant  enougli,  were  still  book-hands  of  a  kind.  By  the  8Ch 
cent,  the  old  iitenry  liands  had  been  broken  up,  and  their  place 
taken  by  these  vvious  species  of  mixed  hands  which  had 
neither  the  beau^  of  the  majuscule  nor  the  ease  and  simplidty 
of  the  cursive.  From  this  stete  of  chaos  Latin  calligraphy  was 
rescued  by  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  reign  ana  under  the 
inspiration  of  Ohariemagne.  The  Caroline  reform,  accomplished 
principally  at  the  schoolot  Tours,  under  the  direction  of  Alcuin 
ot  York,  evolved  a  style  of  writing  which  was  at  once  graceful 
and  clear,  easy  both  to  write  and  to  read,  wUch  was  destined 
to  supersede  the  various  national  hands  then  in  existence,  and 
form  the  foundation  ot  the  minuscule  hand  wiiich  was  the 
vehicle  of  literature  until  the  invenUon  of  printing.  To  the 
Caroline  minuscule  style  belong  the  Bibles  containing  the  re- 
censions of  the  Vulgate  text  by  Alcuin  himself  and  by  Theodulf 
of  Orleans ;  while  the  beautiful  undals  of  the  various  contem- 
porary '  Golden '  Gospels,  produced  perhaps  in  the  palace  schools 
at  Aachen,  show  bow  the  best  traditions  of  the  8Ui  cent,  could 
be  carried  on. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  developmente  ot  Latin 
palmojrraphy  in  all  their  details.  For  the  history  of  the  biblical 
text  perliaps  the  most  noteble  is  the  oomprened  bond  Of  the 
Utii  cent.,  in  which  so  many  Bibles  are  still  extant.  Coming 
after  the  bold  and  handsome  hand  of  the  12th  cent.,  ito  rigidity 
and  compression  are  very  noticeable.  The  scribe  aeeras  anxious 
to  economize  space  to  the  last  decree ;  and  this,  luded  by  the 
very  thin  velltun  then  in  use,  enables  liim  to  produce  Bibles  in 
a  comparatively  small  compass.  It  is  natural  to  connect  this 
activity  on  the  part  ot  the  scribes  in  multiplying  copies  of  the 
Bible  with  the  activity  ot  the  scholars  of  the  University  of  Paris 
at  this  same  period  in  revising  and  stereotyping  ite  text ;  the 
whole  testifying  to  an  increased  interest  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  influence  ot 
St.  Louis.  In  the  14th  and  16th  cents,  it  Is  only  necessary  to 

E]int  out  the  divergence  ot  styles  In  the  north  and  souUi  of 
urope ;  the  northern  countries  developing  a  heavy  character, 
which,  imiteted  by  the  printing-press  ot  Gutenberg,  was  the 
parent  ot  the  *  black-letter'  brpe  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  and  other 
early  printed  books ;  while  in  Italy  a  happier  taste  led  to  a 
renaissance  of  the  Caroline  style  in  the  beautiful  Italian  hand 
from  which,  through  the  intermediary  ot  Aldus  and  the  other 
printers  of  the  south,  our  modem  types  are  derived. 

LinaaTOU.— Thompson,  op.  sit.;  PalaographiaU  Sodetf, 
tacsimiles;  Uarini,  I  Papin  Diplomatici,  1806;  Wattenbach 
and  Zangemeister,  Exemma  Codimm  Latinorum  lUteritmaju*- 
eiUii  leriptorum,  1876-79;  Delisle,  Album  PttUographiqut, 
1887;  Kenyon,  FaeiimtlM  of  BiUieai  MSS  to  U*  BriiA 
Muwum,  1900. 

▼iu.  Palxmpsksts. — A  few  special  anbjects  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  One  peculiar  class  of  MSS 
cousists  of  palimpsests,  or  MSS  from  which  the 
original  writing  lias  been  removed  in  order  that 
the  material  may  be  used  agaiiL  With  papyrus 
this  could  tiardly  be  done.  The  material  would 
not  stand  scraping  with  a  knife,  and,  although  ink 
could  be  removed  with  a  sponge,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  conld  be  effected  (at  any  rate  without 
considerable  damage  to  the  surface)  except  when 
the  ink  was  fresh  and  had  not  sunk  deeply  in. 
Certainly  it  is  very  seldom  that  traces  of  an  earlier 
writing  are  observable  on  papyrus.  Since  the 
writing  was  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  roll,  the  verto  was  still  left  open  for 
use  by  a  later  possessor  when  writing  material 
ran  short ;  and  further  than  this  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  nsnal  or  possible  to  go.  With  vellum 


it  was  different.  The  tougher  material  admitted 
of  the  use  of  the  knife,  with  which  the  scribe  is 
liabitually  represented  in  mediseval  miniatures, 
and  many  instances  are  known  of  MSS  in  which 
the  original  writing  has  been  scraped  or  washed 
off,  and  a  later  work  substituted.  Such  MSS  are 
known  as  palimpsests  ('scraped  a^ain,'  TdXtr  and 
i^u) ;  and,  since  the  original  writing  is  seldom 
wholly  obliterated,  it  is  often  possible  to  decipher 
it  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  most  notable  MSS 
of  the  Bible  in  tnis  category  are  the  Codex 
Ephraemi  (C)  at  Paris,  the  Codex  Nitriensis  (R)  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  Sinaitic  Coilex  of  the 
Old  Syriac  version.  In  the  first  instance  the  upper 
writing  is  Greek,  in  the  two  others  Syriac.  Other 
biblicu  palimpsests  are  the  Codex  Dublinensis 
(0  of  the  LXX,  Z  of  the  Gospels),  Codex  Crypto- 
ferratensis  (r  of  the  LXX),  the  Codices  I'-^  P,  Q, 
T»,  W*,  W'  (in  ^rt),  g,  T,  T,  of  the  Gospeb,  M, 
P,  3,  of  the  Acts,  R  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  t  of  the 
Old  Latin  Gospels,  t  of  the  OL  Acts,  gtie  of  the 
OL  Pauline  Efpistles,  the  Fragmenta  Wircebur- 
gensia  of  the  OL  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  some 
leaves  at  Vienna  of  tiie  OL  Kings,  a  Beichenau 
fragment  of  the  OL  Psalms,  some  Vatican  and 
St.  Gall  fragments  of  the  OL  Prophets,  and  some 
fragments  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Gothic  at 
Milan.  In  most  of  tiiese  MSS  the  original  writing 
is  of  the  6th  or  6th  cent,  i  the  upper  writing  is  of 
various  dates. 

LiTKEATtms.  —  Scrivener,  Iviroi.  to  Text.  Crit.  of  NT*; 
Gregory,  ProleKomena  to  Tischendorfs  IfT  Gneet;  Swete, 
Introd.  tothtOTin  Qreek. 

ix.  STICHOMETET  and  COLOMETRY.— A  m-lxot 
(lit.  'row')  is  used  primarily  to  mean  a  line  of 
poetry.  Hence  it  comes  to  denote  a  length  of 
writing  equal  to  an  average  line  of  poetry,  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  as  a  unit  of  measurement  for 
literary  purposes.  Books  are  described  as  possess- 
ing so  many  artxot,  and  scribes  were  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  arixpi  -written  by  them.  Thus 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassns  (vi.  1126)  states  that 
the  extant  works  of  Demosthenes  contained  60,000 
or  60,000  artxpi ;  and  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  de 
pretii*  renim  vmalium.,  fixes  the  scrilie's  pay  at  25 
denarii  per  100  m-lxoi  for  the  more  expensive  style 
of  writing,  and  20  denarii  for  the  second  qualitv. 
Galen  {de  Placit.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  viiL  1)  expreRsiy 
stetes  that  the  unit  of  measurement  was  the 
average  Homeric  hexameter,  reckoned  at  16  syl- 
lables (it  was  independently  calculated  by  Ch. 
Graux  as  37  -  38  letters,  but  Galen's  statement 
shows  that  the  syllable  was  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion actually  adopted).  Rendel  Harris  has  argued 
that  the  average  iambic  line  of  12  syllables  was 
also  employed  at  times,  and  that  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  second  quality  mentioned  in  the  edict  of 
Diocletian ;  but  explicit  confirmation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  erfstem  of 
stichometry  was  also  applied  to  Latin  MSS,  though 
evidences  of  its  use  are  less  numerous.  A  4th  cent. 
MS  in  the  PhUlipps  Libruy  at  Cheltenham  (Momm- 
sen,  Hermes,  xxi.)  contains  a  computation  of  the 
contents  of  the  works  of  Cyprian  in  artxot  which 
are  the  average  Vergilian  hexameter.  The  number 
of  0tIxo(  in  the  various  hooks  of  the  Bible  is  stated 
in  many  MSS,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating the  scribe's  pay ;  but  there  are  consider- 
able discrepancies  in  the  figures.  The  oldest 
extant  tables  of  biblical  stichometry  are  the 
Cheltenham  list  (which  includes  the  biblical  boolcs 
as  well  as  Cyprian),  a  list  (applying  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  only)  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticns  (K),  a  list  in 
the  Cod.  Claromontanus  (D  >■<'•)>  a  list  in  an  8th 
cent.  Freisingen  MS  at  Munich,  published  by  C.  H. 
Turner,  and  the  list  of  Nicephorus  in  the  Otn  cent,  i 
for  the  figures  see  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  01  *m 
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Greek,  p.  346 ;  Scholz,  ProUgomtna  to  the  NT,  vol. 
L  p.  zxviii ;  Turner,  Jowm.  Theol.  Stud.  iL  236. 
The  dirision  into  rrlxoi,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
ninst  be  distingaisbed  from  the  division  of  texts 
into  Kw\a  and  xi/t/itara,  which  is  a  division  into 
clauses  according  to  thd  sense.  Some  MSS  are 
thus  written,  not  continuously,  but  in  short  sense- 
lines  of  varying  length,  presumably  in  the  first 
instance  to  facilitate  reading  aloud.  Such  colo- 
metry  was  a  special  feature  of  the  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  by  Enthalins,  and  appears  now 
in  the  chief  MS  of  that  edition,  H  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  It  is  also  used  in  the  bilingnal  MSS, 
D  Dj  E^  in  order  to  keep  the  two  versions  more 
exactly  parallel  than  they  would  be  in  oontinnons 
script,  and  to  facilitate  comparison  between  them. 
Between  xuXa  and  Kiimara  there  is  no  clear  dis- 
tinction, but  the  latter  denotes  somewhat  shorter 
olanses  than  the  former. 

LrruATDia.— Onnx,  S»vu*  d*  PhOohgU,  1878,  p.  VT :  IMeta, 
ATM,  zvU,  1882;  J.  Bandal  Huiii,  SUelumttn/,  1888; 
Thorapcon,  op.  «U.  oh.  tL 

X.  Libraries. — In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  books 
were  preserved  in  ancient  and  medinval  times. 
The  most  ancient  library  of  which  we  have  precise 
knowledge  is  that  of  Aehur-bani-pal,  long  of 
Assyria  (B.C.  668-626),  the  contents  of  which  have 
actually  come  down  en  matte  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  not  founded  by  Ashnr-bani-pal,  having 
existed  under  his  predecessois,  Sargon,  Senna- 
cherib, and  Esarhaddon ;  but  it  was  under  his 
patronage  that  it  assumed  its  great  proportions. 
He  set' himself  deliberately  to  collect  books,  send- 
ing scribes  to  make  copies  of  works  in  other 
libraries,  and  instructing  scholars  to  compile 
vocabularies  of  the  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  lan- 
guages. In  1850  this  library  was  disinterred  by 
Sir  H.  Layard  from  the  mounds  of  Konyonjil^ 
and  its  contents,  amounting  to  over  20,000  tablets, 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  tablets 
appear  to  have  been  laid  on  shelves,  grouped  in 
classes,  and  labelled.  They  included  historical, 
literary,  theological,  magical,  and  scientific  works, 
as  vreD  as  letters,  contracts,  and  other  business 
documents ;  and  the  library  was  apparently  access- 
ible to  the  people  in  general.  —  In  Egypt  there 
must  have  been  depositories  of  the  papyrus  rolls, 
which  were  produced  in  large  numbers  from  very 
early  times ;  probably,  the  literature  being  almost 
wholly  theologicid,  they  were  preserved  in  or 
about  the  temples.  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  68)  states 
that  Osymandyas,  who  has  been  identified  with 
Bamses  I.,  possessed  a  large  library ;  and  two 
ofiScials  of  his  time  are  described  as  librarians. 
But  no  detuls  are  known  of  these  early  Egyptian 
libraries. — Nor  have  we  express  mention  of  hbrariea 
in  Palettine  in  pre-Christian  times,*  though  the 
references  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  to 
other  books  suggest  the  probability  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  repository  where  these  works  might 
be  consulted  (2  S  l",  1  K  11«  14"»-»  16"  etc.). 
— In  the  early  history  of  Oreece,  even  when  her 
literature  was  at  its  height,  libraries  (as  dis- 
tinct from  public  record  offices,  which  certainly 
existed  in  Athens  and  presumably  elsewhere)  play 
but  a  small  part.  Pisistratus  is  stated  to  have 
formed  a  library,  which  was  taken  to  Persia  by 
Xerxes,  and  restored  long  after  by  Selencns  Nicator 
(Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17).  Athenseus  (i.  4)  mentions 
libraries  belonging  to  Polycrates  of  Samos,  Nioo- 
crates  of  Cyprus,  the  archon  Enclides,  the  poet 
Euripides,  and  Aristotle.  The  latter  is  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  collect  books ; 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  his  works  could  not 

*  Little  ImportuMW  att*ohw  to  the  ■Utemeot  in  2  Km  V 
■bout  N>ilMiml«h  tonndlng  a  UtmtjjamntfimliAiitiMi  fiflMHmv), 


have  been  produced  without  a  library.  After  hit 
death  his  library  was  preserved  at  Scepsis ;  and,  after 
having  been  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos  and  Iwought  to 
Athens,  it  was  ultimately  taken  by  Sulla  to  Borne. 
The  two  most  famous  libraries  of  the  Greek  world, 
however,  were  those  of  Pergamnm  and  Alexandria. 
The  former,  founded  by  Attains  I.  and  Eumenes  u. 
at  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent,  and  beginning  of  the 
2nd  cent.  8.0,,  flourished  greatly  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  but  ultimately  was  transported  by  Mark 
Antony  to  Alexandria  to  replace  that  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  Ctesar's  wars.  It  is  said 
to  have  consists  of  200,000  rolls  at  that  time. 
The  library  of  Alexandria,  founded  perhaps  by 
Ptolemy  I. ,  was  especially  enoooraged  by  Ptolemy  n. 
(Philadelphus).  It  was  a  department  of  the  great 
Museum,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  gather  into 
it  all  extant  literature,  and  to  attract  the  best 
scholars  to  accept  posts  in  connexion  with  it. 
According  to  the  well-known  story  embodied  in 
the  letter  of  Aristeas,  it  was  in  connexion  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and 
at  the  express  desire  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns, 
that  the  production  of  the  LXX  was  undertaken. 
The  main  library,  in  the  Museum,  is  stated  to 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Ctesar 
in  Alexandria,  ana  thenceforth  the  principal  Alex- 
andrian library  was  that  of  the  Serapenm,  which 
previously  haa  held  a  secondary  place.  This  in 
turn  suflered  greatly  at  the  sack  of  the  Serapeam 
by  Bishop  Theophilus  in  390,  so  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  much  was  left  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in 
641.  From  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  these 
two  great  libraries,  public  libraries,  previously 
almost  unknown  in  Greece,  seem  to  have  become 
common.  Polybins  (xiL  27)  in  the  2nd  cent  ao. 
speaks  as  if  they  would  naturally  be  found  in  most 
large  towns.  At  Rome  they  were  of  later  growth. 
Private  collections  of  books  must  certainly  have 
been  Imown  to  Varro,  and  Cicero's  library  was  an 
extensive  one  for  thoee  days,  ^milins  Paullas 
and  Lucullus  brought  back  libraries  from  their 
wars  in  the  East,  Csesar  planned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library ;  but  the  execnUon  of  it 
was  left  to  Augustus,  who,  however,  had  hem 
slightly  anticipated  by  Asinins  Pollio.  From  this 
pomt  public  libraries,  often  in  connexion  with 
temples,  became  common  in  Rome,  as  elsewhere. 
A  concrete  example  of  a  library,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  is  provided  by  that  at  Hercmaneum, 
in  which  the  papyrus  rolls,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  were  found.  It  was  a  very  small  room, 
with  shelves  round  the  walls,  on  which  lay  the 
rolls  (1766  in  number) ;  and  a  cabinet,  also  con- 
taining rolls,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Coming  to  Christian  times  and  Christian  litera- 
ture, it  must  have  been  long  before  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  library  was  required.  The  only 
books  with  which  Christian^  as  such,  had  to  deal 
were  those  of  the  OT  and  NT,  and  the  few  books 
which  for  a  time  hovered  on  the  border  of  the 
Canon,  such  as  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Bar- 
nabas, the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  and  the  like.  These  would  either  be  in 
private  possession  or  the  property  of  a  Church, 
which  would  also,  in  time,  require  something  in 
the  nature  of  service  books.  The  earliest  Christian 
libraries,  therefore,  apart  from  the  small  collections 
which  an  individual  might  have,  were  attached  to 
churches ;  but  even  these  could  not  attain  to  any 
considerable  size,  so  long  as  they  were  liaUe  t« 
dispersion  in  the  days  of  persecution.  The  earliest 
of  which  we  have  individual  knowledge  is  that 
which  Pamphilus  (t  a.d.  308)  established  atCtesoreo, 
consisting  primarily  of  the  works  of  Origen.  Hers 
the  great  scholar's  ZTefEop^  and  Tetrapla  were  pre- 
served, and  the  colophons  of  several  MSS  (not- 
ably the  Codd.  Sinaiticiu  and  M^Mh^HM"*,  and 
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Cod.  H  of  the  Pftnlioe  Epistles)  testify  to  the 
nse  of  these  autofpraphs  for  the  purposes  of 
revision.  On  the  aaoption  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  State,  a  library  was  founded  hy 
Constantine  in  his  new  capital,  which  was  ^eatly 
increased  by  his  successors.  With  the  institntion 
of  monasticism,  monasteries  as  well  as  churches 
became  the  homes  of  libraries.  Pachomius,  the 
founder  of  monasticism  in  Egypt,  required  his 
monks  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  his  rules 
(Migne,  Patr.  Grcec.  xl.)  clearly  imply  ready 
access  to  manuscripts.  Throughout  the  Eastern 
empire,  though  learning  was  never  so  exclusively 
the  possession  of  the  clergy  as  it  became  in  the 
West,  the  large  majority  of  scribes  were  con- 
nected with  churches  or  monasteries.  Naturallv, 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  MSS  of  the  Bible 
or  theological  works;  but  in  the  list  of  scribes 
of  Greek  MSS  of  all  kinds,  whose  names  are  on 
record,  by  far  the  most  are  monks  or  clerics  (Gardt- 
hausen,  Grieeh.  Pal.  p.  302  ff.).  In  the  West,  so 
long  as  the  old  Roman  civilization  remained, 
private  and  public  libraries  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  great  provincial 
mansions  of  the  nooility  were  weU  stocked  with 
books,  literary  culture  Ming  one  of  the  marks  of 
that  leisured  and  luxurious  section  of  society.* 
The  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  swept  this  civi- 
lization away.  The  j>a^;an  institutions  for  the 
preservation  and  mnltiphcation  of  literature  went 
to  the  ground,  and  the  sole  libraries  which  con- 
tinned  to  exist  were  those  of  churches,  and 
especially  of  monasteries.  Benedict,  like  Pach- 
omius in  the  East,  prescribed  reading  as  one  of  the 
special  dnties  of  his  monks,  thereby  establishing 
a  tradition  which  became  an  honourable  charac- 
teristic of  monasticism  in  general,  and  of  the 
Benedictines  in  particular.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  learning  flourished  most  in  the 
north  of  England,  which  was  made  famous  by  the 
scholarship  of  Bede  and  by  the  excellent  schools  of 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  From  the  north  of  Eng- 
land proceeded  what  are  perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
fully written  MSS  that  Latin  scribes  ever  pro- 
duced— the  Codex  Amiatinus  and  the  Lindisfame 
Gospels.  The  history  of  these  MSS  establishes  a 
point  of  some  importance,  namely  the  ease  with 
which  books  were  transferred  from  one  part  of 
Europe  to  another.  The  Lindisfame  GosmIs  was 
certamly  transcribed  from  an  exemplar  brought 
from  Naples ;  and  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  which 
must  have  been  copied  from  the  same  or  a  similar 
volume,  was  itself  (though  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
MSS  in  existence)  conveyed  from  England  to  Bome 
as  a  gift  to  the  Pom-  From  En^and  learning 
spread  southward  to  France  and  Switzerland ;  and 
while  Alcuin  fonnded  the  famous  school  of  Tonrs, 
from  which  a  new  tradition  of  calligraphy  came 
forth  to  influence  all  Europe,  Irish  monks  founded 
(and  to  a  large  extent  peopled)  St.  Gall,  which 
became  the  centre  of  learning  and  of  writing 
in  the  Rhone  valley  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
As  monasticism  ^ew  and  the  monasteries  became 
rich,  so  did  their  libraries  increase.  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  Bobbio,  Grotta  Ferrata,  in  Italy;  Flenry, 
Clnny,  Corbie,  St.  Germain  des  Ptis,  m  France; 
Fulda,  Reichenan,  in  Germany ;  St.  Gall,  in  Swit- 
zerland; Canterbury  (both  St.  Augustine's  and 
Christ  Church),  Rochester,  St.  Albans,  York, 
Durham,  in  England, — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
most  famous  monasteries  whose  libraries  were 

•  See,  tj/..  Dill,  Roman  SMMy  <•  (iU  M  CMnry  ^  Ot 
Wttten  Smpin,  p.  IMC 


special  homes  of  literature  in  the  ages  preceding 
the  invention  of  printing.  The  accommodation 
for  books  was  at  first  neither  large  nor  Inxnriona. 
The  early  buildings  of  monasteries  show  no  place 
for  a  library.  The  books  (apart  from  such  precious 
ones  as  were  placed  in  the  shrine  of  the  patron 
saint)  were  stored  in  cupboards  {armaria)  along 
the  sides  of  the  cloister,  or  in  recesses  in  its  walls ; 
and  in  the  cloister  the  monks  read  and  copied 
them.  In  course  of  time  the  cloister  windows 
adjoining  the  books  were  glazed  as  a  protection, 
and  the  elder  monks,  at  least,  had  'carrelU'  or 
pews  in  which  they  could  sit  at  their  work.  Aa 
books  multiplied,  increased  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  them.  In  the  Cistercian  houses,  small 
cupboard-like  rooms  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  books  lay  upon  shelvet  round  the  walls,  mnch 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  library  at  Hercul- 
anenm.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  larger 
rooms  were  provided,  generally  above  some  earner 
building ;  and  here  the  books  could  be  arranged  in 
regular  Bookcases.  Libraries  are  provided  for  also 
in  the  statutes  of  the  earliest  colleges  at  the  univer- 
sities; and  the  manner  of  them  can  be  realized 
from  examples  still  extant,  as  in  the  Laurentian 
library  at  Florence.  Sometimes  the  books  lay  on 
desks,  sometimes  they  stood  on  shelves,  with 
desks  below  or  above  on  which  they  could  be 
placed  for  consultation.  In  either  case  they  were 
normally  attached  to  their  place  bv  chains,  so  that 
they  comd  not  be  carried  away  witnont  permission. 
For  the  copying  of  MSS  special  scriptoria  were 
provided  in  the  great  monasteries,  and  monks  with 
a  turn  for  literature  were  told  off  for  this  dnty ;  so 
that  in  many  places  (as  at  Grotta  Ferrata  or  St. 
Albans)  distmct  traditions  of  penmanship  were 
established,  and  special  styles,  whether  of  historical 
chronicles  or  of  illuminated  miniatures,  were  culti- 
vated. For  a  long  time  these  were  practically 
confined  to  monasteries.  Only  with  tne  revival 
of  learning  did  literature  and  art  issue  out  to  the 
world  in  general ;  and  then  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
manuscripts  was  at  hand.  In  the  ISth  and  16Ui 
centuries  we  find  many  scribes  {especially  the 
Greek  scribes  in  Italy)  and  many  nuniaturiste  who 
were  certainly  laymen  ;  and  so,  before  the  decline 
of  monasticism  was  accomplished,  its  special  work 
M  the  exclnsive  guardian  of  literature  was  done, 
and  the  secular  world  was  ready  to  take  into  its 
own  keeping  the  heritage  of  learning  which  the 
monks  had  oeen  so  largely  instrumental  in  hand- 
ing down  to  it. 

LiTKRATTOB.— Ou<i(<  to  tlU  Bobylimian  amd  Attyrian  An- 
UmMU*  <n  th*  Britith  Muteum,  ignq,j>p.  84-78;  DxUtzko, 
art.  'Blbliotheken' in  Pauljr-WiaKwa,  RE;  EdmnUi,  Memotrt 
a!  Librariet,  18S9,  ZoIniariM  and  FounUrt  qf  Librariet,  ISK ; 
8.  R.  Mi^Uuid,  Tht  Dark  Aget*.  1889 ;  F.  A.  Ququet,  Sam 
Kotet  on  MtdianxU  Monatie  Mbraritt,  1881 ;  J.  W.  Oliuk, 
The  Can  of  Bookt,  190L 

On  Eeb.  (alaoniani.,  Falmyr.,  Aram.,  eto.)  ptimogn/fitj,  with 
fMdmilcs  ot  genu,  seals,  losoriptions,  etc,  see,  further,  refer- 
ences and  Illustrations  under  artt.  Morbt  and  Wsiobts  asb 
UtAtmn;  U.  A.  Levy,  Sieotl  u.  Oemm*  mit  aram.  phdn. 
aitheb.,  etc,  Imckriftm  (1889) ;  Lidzbanki,  Hdi.  itr  twrdsnn. 
Epigr.  nebtt  autgeiodhUm  Imchriflm  (1898,  witli  plates ;  in- 


Hommel,  SOiarab.  Chratamathiey  1893;  C/5  (Phoen.,  Aram., 
Himyar.  Inscriptions,  with  tacsimiles);  Clermont -Ganneau, 
Ree.  d'ArehtoC  orient. ;  the  collection  of  fine  Facsimiie*  of 
MSS  and  Jnteriptioni,  pub.  by  the  Palaognph.  Society 
(Oriental  aeries) ;  the  atlas  of  faoimiles  of  Heb.  MSS  accom- 
panying Neubauer's  CaUUogut  of  Hib.  MSS  in  tht  Bodt. 
Litrran/.  See  also  the  recently  established  periodicals :  Uds- 
banU't  Btitmeri*  fOr  ssm.  Bpigraphii  (I.  L  1900);  and 
Mptrtuin  fBpigntMt  Hm.  [iut^  to  ClSl  (I.  L  1900). 

F.  G.  Ebntos 
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YOKEFELLOW 


X 


ZANTHICDB— See  Timb,  p.  76S. 

XERXES  {Sif^rit),  king  of  PersU  (B.C.  486-465), 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr  4*  and  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.*  In  the  first  of  these  instances  the  position 
of  the  name,  between  Darins  (Hystaspis)  and  Arta- 
xerxes  (Longimanas),  scturcelv  permits  of  any  other 
conclusion.  The  view  ( Ewala,  et  cU. )  that  Cambyses 
the  son  of  Cyras  is  referred  to,  ia  now  generally 
abandoned.  There  has  never  been  any  donbt  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
to  identify  his  Ahasuerus  with  Xerxes,  althoagh  a 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  regarding  the 
historicity  of  the  r6le  he  assi^  to  this  king.  It 
may  snfiice  to  say  here  that,  -while  the  extravagance, 
cruelty,  and  caprice  attributed  to  Ahasuerus,  and 

*  It  wema  hopeleaa  to  attempt  to  flx  the  identity  of  the 
Abasuenu  oi  Un  V  and  To  Uf*.  Im  taj  oua  ha  oannot  be 
(ha  liitarieeU  Xeixis, 


the  Tindiottreness  of  Esther,  correspond  doaelj 
enough  to  what  we  are  told  of  Xerxes  and  bu 
queen  Amestris  (cf.  e.g.  Herod,  vii.  35,  114,  USE, 
238  ;  viiL  24ff. ;  iz.  110£),  there  are  powerful  con- 
siderations which  forbid  onr  accepting  the  book 
as  a  record  of  actual  occurrences.  See,  farther, 
Esther,  vol.  L  pp.  773*,  775. 

The  name  ^AoftMituappean  in  the  MT  aa  ()H-n^O{(  or  (h;^ 
Dn  Eat  101  KiUttbh,  prob.  hj  oopyiat'i  error,  baa  cnrnnl.  Tbt 
LXX  forma  are :  Ezr  4<  B  'Artti^  [or  perti.'ArAv«l,  A  'Ami- 
nft,  Luc  'ArritifM  :  Dn  81  Theod.  'ArwiMf  (Al  BJ  or  'Amn^ 
lA*m>»  Q],  LXX  mifht,  Luc.  'Anivw;  TO  141*  B  'Aj^, 
A  'AninfH,  IC-*  'Arrvvw;  In  EMher  BA,  oontoaing  with 
Mnrrrunn  {ArtaaetwetX  reprodooa  nnltormly  bj  'Afnli/iv  or 
flome  oomiption  of  that  name,  although  Log.  has  'Arrvvf 
except  in  S*>  'A^>{Iffw.  Sevan  (DanMl,  p.  14t)  holdi  that 
the  form  of  the  name  orlginaliy  In  oae  among  the  Jewi  mi 
no  doubt  (a'cnii  (.Aluuhyanh  or  Ai^jitnlO,  anawaciog  to 
tba  Pars.  EhtlMyanU  (Ania  rwm,  CIS  IL  L  UZ). 

J.  A.SKLBII. 


TARH — See  Lnmr. 
TEAR.— See  Time. 

YELLOW  See  Colours,  vol.  L  p.  458*. 

TORE  (oto,  apto,  hv,  S^j,  ip»  ['team'] ;  NT  feCyot 
*  a  team,'  '  a  j>air,'  {vyii )  in  Scripture  usage  is 
almost  exclusively  associated  with  the  plough. 
The  simple  yoke  (oto,  tttfo)  was  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  forehead  of  the  draught  ox ; 
and  the  same  Heb.  word,  especially  in  the  plural 
(n'iBb),  describes  the  bars  going  round  the  neck  of 
the  ox  to  keep  the  yoke  in  its  place.  Grenerally, 
however  the  cross  piece  of  wood  rested  upon  the 
necks  of  two  oxen  drawing  together,  and  this  (^P 
from  S^v,  Arab.  = '  insert,  '  thrust  in,'  Aram.  = 
'enter')  is  the  yoke  of  the  plough  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  plough  used  by  the  fellahtn  of 
Syria  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  Elisha  was 
ploughing  when  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  upon  him 
(1  K  19").  Although  in  the  Qaur&n  and  the  GhOr 
of  Jordan  two  pairs  of  oxen  are  to  be  seen  yoked- 
to  the  plough,  m  Galilee  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
the  plough  is  drawn  by  a  single  pair.  The  yoke 
rests  upon  the  neck  of  the  b^ts,  being  fitted  to 
each  by  forked  pieces  of  wood  mortised  into  the 
yoke  and Joined  under  the  neck  with  a  thong  or 
chain.  To  the  yoke  the  pole  of  the  primitive 
plough  is  attachea  by  thongs  or  cords  fastened  to 
the  cross-pin  of  the  pole,  which  passes  through  a 
ring  on  the  yoke,  or  is  held  firm  by  a  peg  inserted 
into  it  (see  Figures  in  PEFSt,  1891,  p.  113  ;  ZDPV 
xii.  pp.  169,  160;  Benzinger,  Arch.  207  ;  White- 
house,  Primer  o/Meb.  Ant.  87 ;  and  art.  Agricul- 
ture). The  <thonga'  are  ni-y^/o  (AV  'bands'  or 
'bonds'),  see  Jer  2»  6»  27*  30»,  Nah  1",  and  cf.  Ps 
8*  107",  Is  BS?.  For  examples  of  n>So  see  Lv  26", 
Jer27»28»-»->»,Ezk30"34»';  fig.  I8  68^». 

The  TOka  (nir)  ia  ootnnoaed  of  a  boiiiontal  bar  of  wood  with 
knobbed  axtnmitiea,  but  with  no  hoilowed-ont  portion  to 
receive  the  nape  of  the  neck  ol  the  ox.  In  j^aoe  of  the  bote  two 
Bins  (Maldn)  are  let  into  holea  in  tba  lair,  M  an  angle  of  about 
80  degteea  to  each  other,  their  upper  aztremitiea  heinB  about 
I  in.  tf»it  to  laoatra  tba  napa  of  tht  naek.  When  adjutad 


they  are  fastened  Tiy  a  leather  thong  or  a  ohaln  Um<>%  Ike 
ring  (halateJi)  ia  a  tough  luanch,  lient  in  a  rude  elUptioM  ionn. 
It  u  tied  to  the  ntr  by  a  leather  thong  ($het^  between  two 
pintlea  (tifr^noK),  which  keep  It  In  plaaa^oat  in  PBFSt,  USl, 
p.  112X 

The  pair  of  beasts  in  the  plough  ia  called  a  yoke 
(1  K  19",  Jer  51"  -m  [from  tc»  'to  bind  or  join 
together']),  or  yoke  of  oxen  (ij}?  "io»  1  S  IV,  Job  1', 
feiryoi  jSoui'  Lk  W).  The  ground  that  a  pair  of 
oxen  was  sufficient  to  cultivate  was  known  as 
tr}V  (1  S  14").«   See  above,  p.  910^. 

The  _yoke  was  amon^  the  Hebrews  the  emblem 
of  subiection  and  servitude  (Gn  27**,  Lv  26",  I  K 
12**,  La  3",  Nah  1").  Where  the  subjection  was 
more  than  usually  bitter,  the  yoke  of  wood  is 
exchanged  for  a  yoke  of  iron  (Dt  28*,  Jer  28"). 
To  impress  upon  the  Jewish  people  the  necessity 
of  submitting  quietly  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  sway, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  put  a  yoke  upon  his  own 
neck,  and  appeared  in  public  with  this  badge  of 
servitude.  It  was  the  popular  thing  when  Hana- 
niah,  one  of  the  prophets  who  said,  'Peace,  peace, 
when  there  was  no  peace,'  tore  the  yoke  off 
Jeremiah's  neck  to  back  up  his  own  false  predic- 
tion that  within  two  years  Grod  would  break  the 
yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  off  the  neck  of  all  the 
nation.  To  this  Jeremiah  answered,  '  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord,  Thou  hast  broken  the  bars  of  wood,  but 
thoa  shalt  make  in  their  stead  bars  of  iron.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  I 
have  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  the  neck  of  all  these 
nations'  (Jer  28"-").  In  the  NT  'yoke'  (firyAi) 
is  used  only  in  this  metaphorical  sense, — the  yoke 
of  legal  obedience  (Ac  15",  Gal  5'),  of  servitude 
(ITi  6'),  of  Christ  (Mt  ll»-»),  whose  yoke  is 
'  kindly '  {xpvrrit),  because  it  is  '  lined  with  love.'  t 

LmnuTVRB.— Bendngar,  Hib.  Ank.  1070. :  PEFSt,  1801  Sk 
lis  J  ZDPV  xiL  IWt  T.  NiOOU 

TOKEFELLOW.— See  Strztodb. 

*  Tbia  Buperfldal  meaanra  ia  known  itill  in  FalMtina  Tb» 
/tdddn  in  ^gypt  and  Syria  la  the  amonnt  wideh  a  pair  of  ana 

can  plough  in  the  aeaaon.    In  Scotland  It  ia  cuatomary  to  *pe»k 
of  a  three  pair  or  five  pair  of  hone  farm, 
t  Matthew  Henry,  ad  (oe. 
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ZAANAN  (i:iSY ;  6^  AQ*  Ztnaip, 

A  place  mentioned,  along  with  Shaphib  and  Beth- 
KZEL  in  Mio  1",  where  there  is  a  characteristic 
word  -  play :  <  the  inhahitress  of  ^a'Sndn  went 
{y&f  ioA)  not  ont '  (for  fear  of  the  enemy).  Za'&n&n 
ix  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Jenaji 
(Hf ;  B  Zfivd,  A  2«vi>dM,  Lno.  'Ztwi.ii)  oi  Joe  IS", 
an  nnidentified  town  in  the  SbephSlah. 

ZAANAMNIM^In  Joa  lO"  'the  terebinth  of 
Be^'&naim'  {o-.ta^t^  thtf)  is  mentioned  in  defining 
the  boundaries  of  Napht&li,  while  in  Jg  4"  'the 
terebinth  of  B^'&nannim '  (viitf^  'm  ;  BV  nvee 
in  both  passages  'the  oak  (m.  'terebinth^)  in 
Zaanannim')  is  the  site  of  the  encampment  of 
Heber  the  Kenite  and  the  scene  of  Sisera  s  murder 
by  Jael.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  is  not 
the  preposition  but  part  of  the  name  (a  condusion 
which  IS  strongly  supported  by  the  abaence  of  the 
art.  from  p^),  and  tnat  the  form  'Of.a^^  deserves 
the  preference  (see  Dillm.  Joi.  ad  toe.).  The  T«XX 
has  in  Jos  19*  B  Bwe/uetr,  A  B«ff«ravtjii,  Luo.  Zmva- 
rtlii ;  in  Jg  it  translates,  B  rXcorucrotfrrw  [jna '  be 
covetous^  A  infaTavoithm [confusing  with  D'umQ. 

The  site  of  Be^a'Aiiaim  is  quite  unoertun.  It  is 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  other  data  in  Jg  4  with  the  statement  in 
r.^  that  it  was  'by  Kedesh,'  if  by  the  latter  is 
meant  Kedesii  •  NAPHTAll  EquaUv  unsuitable 
is  the  Kedesh  of  Issachar  (^Ahu  Kadeit)  between 
Toanach  and  Megiddo.  Conder  {Teni  •  Work, 
n.  132),  favoured  by  G.  A.  Smith  (HOHL  396), 
identiiies  Be^'ftnaim  with  Khirbet  BessHm,  £. 
of  Tabor,  and  takes  Kedesh  to  be  KadUh,  a 
ruin  on  the  shore  of  t)ie  Sea  of  Galuee,  S.  of 
Tiberias.  Cheyne  {Eneye.  BM.  L  671),  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  emends  o'lyxa  to  O'mp,  supposing 
the  reference  to  be  to  a  ^^i'^hon  or  ^^shon 
in  Issachar,  whose  inhabitants  would  be  called 
^idsbonim.  Upon  this  theory  the  words  irit 
rifrm  of  Jg  4"  most  of  course  be  viewed  as  a 

floss.     (See,  further,  Moore,  Judge*,  pp.  121, 
25  f.  ]  G.  A.  Smith,  l.e. ;  Neubauer,  Giog.  du 
Talm.  225). 

On  the  difficulties  of  the  narrative  of  Jg  4  see 
artt.  Barak,  Deborah,  Sisera. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
ZAAYJiN  (rjy).— A  descendant  of  Seir,  Gu  36" 
(A  ZovKiii)  =  lCh  1"  (B  ZovKifL,  A  'AfoiMcdi-,  Lua 
ZaixU).    The  tribe  of  which  he  appears  here  as 
the  eponymous  head  has  not  been  identified. 

ZABJkD  (^71,  prob.  a  contraction  for  rr\3]  or 
^8^?I)• — The  word  n?j  and  others  formed  from  it 
occur  as  proper  names  in  Palmyrene  and  Naba- 
teean  inscriptions  (Lidzbarski,  Nordsm.  Epigraph. 
p.  265).  Fuller  forms  are  Zebadiah,  Zabdiel= 
'myitis  Jehovah 'or 'God.'  G.  B.  Gray  (fiPJV 
222  f . )  points  ont  that  there  are  in  the  OT  about  * 
88  persons  bearing  the  name  Zabad  or  names  formed 
from  it.  Of  these,  23  occur  in  Chron.  alone.  No 
more  than  3  are  mentioned  in  pre-exilic  books. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  these  (and  we  may  add  pos- 
sibly in  that  of  the  other  two)  the  text  is  doubtful, 
and  the  original  may  not  have  included  the  ele- 
ment Zabad.  He  draws  the  conclusion :  '  The 
historical  character,  therefore,  of  persons  bearing 
one  of  these  names  and  mentioned  onlv  by  the 
Chronicler  seems  to  me  suspicious.'  Cf.  Xos.  1.  2. 

*  It  l<  80inetim<s  difflcult  to  be  cerUin  whether  the  m 
aame  in  different  peeMgee  reten  to  one  or  to  more  penona. 


Zabad  occurs  in  the  OT  as  the  name  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  One  of  the  links  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  Judahite  family  Jerahraeel,  1  Ch  2*"-  C£a^S) 
11^  <B  Za/»r,  A  Zafidr).  Cf.  GKNEALOOY,  §  IV.  12, 
Shethan. 

I  Oh  i^Mi  |(  u  aopendiz  to  the  ecoount  of  the  cluu  ot 
Jeimhmeel,  which  ii  doeed  in  t.»  by  the  nibacription  :  '  then 
■re  the  eon*  o(  JerehmeeL'  A  doubt  hu  been  raued  u  to  the 
identic  of  Zebad  ben  Nethen  ben  Attai  ben  Sheehao  end 
Ahlal  (<W)  hie  wife  In  sn-n,  wd  Zabwl  ben  Abliil,  one  ol 
Derid'e  might;  men,  in  U«.  Siegtried-^Stade  and  (W.  Htb. 
La.  regard  the  former  as  a  (amlly  name,  and  the  Utter  aa  an 
individual.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chronicler  in- 
tended to  Identity  them.  The  hietorical  value  of  the  sectiona 
in  which  thia  Zabad  la  mentioned  la  unoertaln.  Kittel  (SBOT) 
regarda  2^*^  aa  one  o(  the  lateat  additlona  to  Ohroniolee; 
Kautzach  however,  refeia  It  to  an  ancient  Bouroe ;  wliile 

Gray  (,11  PS  236)  laya  or  the  aectlon  aa  a  whole :  '  The  char- 
acter of  the  thirteen  namea  preeenta  nothing  inconaiatent  with 
the  genealogy  lieing  genuine.'  He  ia,  unfortunately,  doubtfol 
about  the  name*  in  wliich  we  ai«  apedally  iateieated.  'The 
only  namea  wliich  appear  to  ma  soipidoaa  are  131  (Zabad]  and, 
Inaleadetrre^'nJKAttail.'  1  Oh  U<1M7,  a  paamge  peeaUar  to 
Ohion.,  ia  the  direct  oonUnnatioa  ot  n.lMU,  wliioh>I 8  2SM*. 
Paeaibly,  therefore,  tv.^mt  are  (Tom  the  aame  aneier.t  aouroe  aa 
the  reat  ot  the  liat,  and  were  aooidentelly  omitted  tram  Samnel 
(ao  Kautaaoii,  Kittel,  etc).  The  conolading  note  in  S  8  tt*. 

*  thirty  and  aeven  in  all,*  la  tranapoeed  by  Lxx.  and  the  number 
87  doea  not  correapond  with  the  list.  But  Gray  {op.  ett.  3%9  IT.) 
holda  that  U  tv.u^  ia  baaed  on  an  ancient  document,  the 
text  ia  vary  corrupt.  Poaaibly  Zabad  b.  Nathan  (1  Oh  2W)  lathe 
aame  aa  Zalnd  b.  Nathan,  Solomon'a  priest  and  '  king'a  friend ' 
in  1  K  4>.  The  latter  occurs  In  some  texta  and  veraiona  (aee 
Zistm,  and  of.  No.  3)  aa  Zaeur  or  Zaeeur,  ao  that  we  might  read 
tor  Zabad  in  1  Oh  2>*  Zaear,  a  contraction  ot  the  familiar 
Zeehariah.  In  aome  acripta  ot  Heb.  Zacar  (nsi)  and  Zabad 
(131)  can  hardly  be  diatlnguiahed.  Ot.  Joucab.  If  Zabad  ia 
accepted,  and  1  Oh  ia  regarded  aa  baaed  on  aome  old 
genealogy  getting  forth  the  rebtiona  of  clana,  the  apparent 
occurrence  of  Zabad  aa  an  Ephraimite  clan  in  1  Oh  7>>  may 
indicate  that  the  clan  waa  at  one  time  reckoned  to  Jndah,  ana 
at  another  to  Ephrahn ;  or  that  it  waa  ultimately  divided  be- 
tween the  two  tribea.  Note  also  the  Kllahama  tai  2<i  and  7«. 

2.  A  link  in  an  Ephraimite  genealogy,  1  Ch  7** 
{ZipeS),  ending  apparently  in  a  certain  '  Ezer  and 
Elead,'  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of  Gath.  Zabad 
in  MT  is  the  son  of  l^Jiath  and  the  father  of 
Shnthelah.  In  LXX^,  however,  the  genealogy 
ia  much  shortened,  and  it  is  Zabad  who  is  slain 
— thus,  'And  the  sons  of  Ephraim,  Sothalath. 
The  sons  of  Laada,  Noome,  his  son,  Zabad  his  son : 
and  the  men  of  Gath  killed  him.'  It  is  pointed 
out  in  Shitthelah  that  Zabad  (isi)  here  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  'and  Bered'  (nai)  repeated  from 
v.**.*  If  so,  this  Zabad  disappears.  If,  however, 
Zabad  is  retained  here,  cf.  No.  1. 

S.  In  2  Ch  24"  the  name  of  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Joash  is  given  as  Zabad  (B  ZapfX,  A  the 
son  of  Shimeath  the  Ammonitess.  2  K  12*>  has 
Jozacar.  Perhaps  we  should  read  here  Zacar 
(Kittel,  SBOT);  cf.  Jozacab.— 4,  fl.  6.  Three  lay- 
men of  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  foreign 
wives,  whom  they  promised  to  divorce :  (a)  Ezr 
10"  of  the  bene  Zattu  (B  ZafiaSip,  HA  ZaBit ;  1  Es 
9»  Sd/Soffoj,  of.  Sabatus).  (6)  Ezr  10»  of  the  bon6 
Hashum  (B  ZoBiX,  A  Za/SdS  ;  1  Es  9"  B  XafiarmuOt, 
A  BoyKOioCf,  ct.  Sabanneus).  (c)  Ezr  10"  of  the 
bend  Nebo  (B  ZeM/t,  A  omits  both  this  and  the 
following  Zebina ;  1  Es  9"  ZaPaSalat,  cf.  Zaba- 
daias).  Apparentlv  Zebina  is  omitted.  One  of 
the  two,  Zabad,  Zebina,  may  be  due  to  accidental 
repetition.  W.  H.  Bennett. 

ZABADSANS  (Zo/SoSatoi).— The  name  of  an  Arab- 

*  So  alao  anniioeT,  vn.k  4,  and  in  Sneyc  SiU.  HogTi  "t. 

•  Bnbralm,'  12,  and  Hervey  quoted  by  Hogs.  The 
writer  arrived  at  thia  view  indeiwndentlr. 
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ian  tribe  defeated  hj  Jonathan  (I  Mac  12").  The 
Pesh.  form  of  the  name  seems  to  mean  ZtibaidtBant, 
*.«.  Bann  Zubaid,  which  was  the  name  of  a  famous 
Arabian  family ;  and  indeed  derivatives  from  the 
root  Zbd  form  many  proper  names  in  Arabic  and 
NabaUean  (the  name  substituted  for  Zabadsean  by 
Jos.  Ant.  xm.  V.  11),  though  the  verb  itself  in 
its  old  sense  'to  give'  is  not  found  in  Arabic. 
The  name  of  the  tribe  defeated  by  Jonathan 
is  thought  to  be  retained  in  Zehdany  or  Zaba- 
dani,  'a  well-known  district  between  Damascus 
and  Baalbek,  where  the  river  of  Damascus  rises' 
(Yftljat,  iL  913).  The  plain  of  Zehdany  is  thus 
described  by  Conder,  Tent  -  Work  in  Palestine, 
i.  249 ;  '  It  18  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  ragged 
and  castellated  ridges  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  on 
the  east  by  a  range  of  equal  height.  The  plateau 
is  bare  and  treeless,  except  towards  the  north, 
where  are  groves  of  poplar.  Through  the  centre 
runs  the  river,  its  course  marked  by  green  bushes.' 
The  situation  of  the  }>lain  seems  to  agree  with  the 
movements  recorded  in  1  Mac.  exceedingly  well. 
Beth  Zabdcd,  to  which  aUnsion  is  sometimes  made 
in  the  Rabbinic  writings,  and  which  some  have 
connected  with  this  place,  haa  been  shown  by 
Kohut  (Aruch  Completum,  ii.  68)  to  belong  to  a 
difliarent  region.  D.  S.  Makgoliouth. 

ZABADEAS  (Za/3aia(a>,  AV  Zabadaias),  1  Es  9* 
=  Zabad,  Ezr  10*>. 

ZABBAI  (<s]).— 1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bebai  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10" 
(BA  Za^oi,  Luc  ZaBaie) ;  called  in  1  Es  9~  Jozab- 
duB.  2.  Father  of  Baruch  who  assisted  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall,  Neh  3»(BA  Zn^i,  K  Zc^poi, 
Luc.  'PojS^eu).  The  ^irg  has,  perhaps  rightly,  'Ji 
Zaccai,  a  name  which  occurs  in  Ezr  2*  (B  ZoKxai, 
A  ^  Z<ux<ii',  Luc.  Zo/cxotoi)=Neh  7"  (BK  Zoeotf, 
A  ZoKxoip,  Luc.  Zaxxatdt),  and  is  the  origin  of  the 
Za<x;h£US  of  2  Mac  10"  and  the  NT. 

ZABBUD  (Kiththh  Tist,  m)  Zaceur ;  B.  om., 
.K  Za^oiS,  i.e.  1131  [cf-  1  K  4'],  Luc  Zo«xoiip). — An 
exile  who  returned  with  Ezra^  Ezr  8".  In  1  Es 
8^  -RSI)  is  apparently  corrupted  into  IsTALCURns. 

ZABDEDS  {ZaSS<um),  1  Es  9"=Zebadiah  of  the 
sons  of  Immer,  Ezr  Iff". 

ZABDI  (<17IT  'gift  of  Jah,'  or  perh.  'my  gift,' 
or  'gift  to  me' ;  NT  Ze/3eiawt,  Zebedee).— 1.  The 
grandfather  of  Achan,  Jos  7>-"->»  (B  Za/tppel,  A 
Zafipl,  Zanflpl,  Luc  Za/3J(e)I),  called  in  1  Ch  2« 
Zimri  (B  Zaiipptl,  A  Zaft^pl).  2.  A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  8"  (B  ZahSel,  A  Za^Sl,  Luc  ZepSl).  3.  An 
officer  of  Da^'id,  1  Ch  27"  (B  Zaxptl,  A  and  Luc 
Zo/3«0.  4.  A  Levite,  Neh  11"  (B  om.,  A  Zt^l,  Luc 
Z«XfxO  S  ^ut  read  probably  n?I  Zicbxi,  as  in  i|  1  Ch 
9". 

ZiBDIEL  'my  gift  is  El').— 1.  Father  of 
one  of  David's  officers,  1  Ch  27'  (BA  ZafiSef/i\,  Luc. 
ZapSiifK).  2.  A  prominent  official,  overseer  of  128 
'  mighty  men  of  valour'  in  Nehemiah's  time,  Neh 
11"  (B  BaSt^X,  A  ZoxptiiX,  Luc  ZejcptiJX).  3.  An 
Arabian  who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death  and 
sent  his  head  to  Ptolemy,  1  Mao  11"  (ZafiSi^X),  Jos. 
Ant.  Xin.  iv.  8  (Zd/StiXoi). 

ZABDD  (-nat '  bestowed ').— The  son  of  Nathan, 
' priest'  and  '  king's  friend'  (see  art.  Priests  and 
Levites,  p.  73),  1  K  4*  (B  Zafioie,  A  ZafifioiO,  Luc 
Zaxoip,  i.e.  Ha]). 

ZACCAI.— See  Zabbai. 

UCCKfiUS  (ZaKxaiot),  the  same  name  as  Zaccai 


ZACHARIAH 

('pure')  in  the  OT  (Ezr  2»,  Neh  7").—!.  The  pub- 
lican.  All  that  we  know  of  him  from  the  Bible  ia 
to  be  found  in  Lk  19''">.  He  was  a  Jew,*  and  a 
chief  official  amongst  the  publicans  in  and  about 
JerichOj  where  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue 
was  raised  from  the  palm -groves  and  balsam 
(Joseph.  Ant.  XV.  iv.  2).  Zacchasns  had  therefore 
great  opportunities  for  growing  rich.  He  was  a 
man  of  short  stature  Anxious  to  see  Jesus,  he 
climbed  up  into  a  sycomore  tree  f  to  be  above  the 
throng  that  surrounded  our  Lord.  On  coming  to 
the  place,  Jesus  called  to  him  to  come  down,  and 
invited  Himself  to  his  house.  This  delighted 
Zacchffius,  though  the  bystanders  murmured  at  the 
choice  of  lodging  which  our  Lord  had  made.  He 
declared  his  anxiety  to  be  liijeral  to  the  poor,  and 
to  make  fourfold  restitution  to  any  whom  tie  had 
wronged.  His  wish  to  do  right  won  from  Christ 
the  declaration :  '  To-day  ia  salvation  come  to  thia 
house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham. 
For  the  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.'  In  the  Clementina  Homilies  (iii.  63), 
Zacolueus,  after  being  companion  of  St.  Peter,  is 
made  by  him  bishop  of  Csesarea.  By  'Pitedesti- 
natus '  he  is  said  to  have  combated  the  errors  of 
Valentinus  and  Ftolemseua  (a  disciple  of  Valen- 
tinns),t  though  thia  is  chronologically  inipossible. 
There  is  no  early  authority  for  makmg  Zacchteus 
a  bishop  at  all.  A  Zacchteus  ia  mentioned  by  the 
Talmud  as  living  at  Jericho,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben-Zachai. 
a.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  2  Mac  lO**. 

H.  A.  Reopath. 

ZACCUR  (-mY—i.  A  Reubenite,  Nu  13<m  (B 
Z(u;xi>/>,  A  ZaxpvS,  Luc.  ZaYxmp).  2.  A  Simeonite, 
1  Ch  4"  (B  om.,  A  Zaicxoup,  Luc.  Zaxoip).  3.  A 
Merarite,  1  Ch  24*'  (ZairKpip)-  An  Asaphite, 
lX3h  25*  (B  Soicxow,  A  Zaxxoip)  "  (B  Zaxxoi/9,  A 
ZoKxoip),  Neh  1^  (ZoKxoip).  5.  One  of  those  who 
assisted  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  wall,  Neh  9 
(B  Zapaovp,  A  and  Luc  Zaxxovo).  6.  One  of  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant,  Neli  10"  (B  Zax<^,  A 
ZoKxiip,  Luc  Zaxxoip),  prob.  same  as  mentioned  ia 
13"  (BA  ZaKxaip,  Luc  Zcucxeip).  7.  Ezr  V*  fM. 
See  ZABBUD. 

ZACHARIAH  (Zaxaplat,  whence  AT  Zaekaria*). 
— In  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  tha 
guilty  nation  of  the  Jews,  our  Lord  declares  that 
the  innocent  blood  of  the  prophets  is  to  be  required 
of  them,  'from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous 
unto  the  blood  of  Zachariah  the  son  of  Barachiah, 
whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the 
altar'  (Mt  23»,  cf.  the  ||  Lk  11").  The  refeiencs 
is  almost  certainly  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah  (see 
Zecmariam,  No.  11)  recorded  in  2  Ch  24»-".  This 
is  far  more  likely  than  the  view  held  by  some,  that 
the  Zachariah  intended  is  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (see  Zacharias),  who,  according  to  Origen 
(Com.  in  Matt.),  was  killed  in  the  temple  The 
reason  why  Jesus  fixes  upon  a  murder  in  the  time 
of  king  Joash  (e.  840-800  B.C.)  is  probably  because 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  already  in  our  Lord's  day 
came  last  in  the  Canon  of  the  OT.  '  It  was  equi- 
vtUent  to  an  appeal,  in  Christian  eare,  to  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation' 
(Ryle,  Canon  of  the  OT,  p.  141). 

Some  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  designation 
'  son  of  Barachiah.'  The  Zechariah  of  2  Chron. 
was  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada.  The 
only  'Zechariah  the  son  of  Berecliiah'  known  to 
us  is  the  prophet  who  waa  contemporary  with 

•  TertolUu  (adv.  JTaro.  It.  S7.  l)aa7(Ui*t  he  wu  aOeatU*. 
Tbl*  it  oontndioted  by  the  'ion  of  Abnluun'  of  Lk  U*. 

t  Not  the  tree  oommonly  oeUed  qroomore,  bat  one  with  tg- 
like  fruits  and  leftvee  like  thoie  of  the  mulbeny  tree. 

t  SeeHani«ok,OMeAieA(f<ia-attakr<iUieft«nLilt««lHr,icLi 
p.  TBI. 
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Haegai  (of.  Zee  1>).  There  may  be  a  confusion 
with  him  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  Matthew 
[Luke  omits  the  designation  'son  of  Barachiah'] 
or  of  a  glossator.* 

ZACHiRIiS  (Zaya/>Iat).— 1.  1  Es  l^^Zechariah, 
one  of  '  the  mlers  of  the  honse  of  God '  in  Josiah's 
reign,  2  Ch  35".  2.  In  1  Es  (LXX  ")  Zech.  stands 
in  place  of  Heman,  the  singer  of  David's  time,  in 
the  parallel  passage  2  Ch  35».  3.  1  Es  6'  7»  the 
prophet  Zecnariah.  i.  1  £8  8'''=  Zechariah  of 
the  sons  of  Parosh,  Ear  8».  fl.  1  Es  8"  (B  Zaxap<ai) 
=  Zechariah  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  Ezr  8".  6.  1  Es 
8**  (LXX  *»)= Zechariah,  one  of  the  '  princmal  men 
and  men  of  understanding '  with  whom  Ezra  con- 
sulted, Ezr  8".  7.  1  Es  9"  =  Zechariah  of  the 
sons  of  Elam,  Ezr  10*.  8.  1  Es  »"= Zechariah, 
one  of  those  who  stood  upon  Ezra's  left  hand  at 
the  readiug  of  the  Law,  Neh  8^  9.  1  Mac  6"-  " 
Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  Maccabcean  war 
under  Jndas  Maccahceus.  10.  Lk  1*  etc.  Father  of 
John  the  Baptist.   See  following  article. 

ZACHARIAS  (Zaxii/>iat).— Father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  1'  etc.  3").  He  was  a  priest  of  the 
course  of  Abijah,  one  of  the  twenty-four  coufces 
into  which  from  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  at  least 
(1  Ch  24^-")  the  families  of  the  priests  that  had 
returned  from  Babylon  were  diTidied  (see  Schtlrer, 
ff  JP  II.  L  216,  219).  The  coarse  of  Abijah  waa 
the  eighth  of  these  courses,  and  had  now  been 
brought  up  for  its  week's  service  in  the  temple. 
The  lot  for  that  particular  dwr's  service  (see  Eders- 
heim.  The  Temple,  p.  129 K)  had  fallen  to  the 
house  of  Zachanas,  and  to  Zacharias  himself  the 
duty  of  offerinp;  incense  in  the  Holy  Place.  While 
performing  this  service  he  had  a  vision,  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  announced  that  his  aged  wife 
should  have  a  son,  who  should  be  called  John, 
and  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Asking  a 
sign  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  recovered  speech  only 
after  having  the  child  named  John  at  Iiis  circum- 
cision. The  Song  of  Praise  which  is  put  in  his 
mouth,  the   Beriedictns  (Lk  I""*),  celebrates  in 

Srophetic  strains  the  glorious  fulfilment  of  Israel's 
lessianio  hope.   With  the  song  he  drops  com- 
pletely out  of  the  pages  of  canonical  Scripture. 

ZACHART  (Zaehariai),  2  Es  1**.— The  prophet 
Zechariah. 

ZADOK. — 1.  The  most  important  of  the  many 
persons  who  bore  this  name  was  the  founder  of  the 
leading  branch  of  the  priesthood  in  Jerusalem. 
We  have  no  reliable  information  concerning  his 
origin  or  bis  early  history.  He  comes  before  us 
first  in  a  list  of  David's  olticers,  where  we  are  told 
that  'Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Abiathar,  were  priests '  (2  S  8"). 

Tbe  text  of  this  trm  Is  obvioiuly  oorrnpt.  Ahimaloch  wu 
■Durderad  >t  Nob,  and  hia  too  Abiathar  was  Darid'a  attendant 
and  priect  to  the  end  of  bU  nign.  If  Ahitub,  in  our  paaaage, 
is  the  prieet  mentioned  in  1  8  14*  he  can  hardly  have  been 
Zadok't  father,  tor  we  are  certainly  meant  to  undetstaiid  that 
Zodok  did  not  belong  to  the  deacendanti  o(  EU  (1 8  2*>,  I  K  V). 
Comparing  1  S  2Z»  It  would  aeem  that  8  8  81^  ahonld  ran : 
'  Abiathar  the  wm  o(  Abimelecb,  tbe  ion  of  Ahitab,  and  Zadok, 
were  priest*.' 

Zadok  and  Abiathar  appear  again  when  David 
fled  from  Jerusalem  before  Absalom.  They  pur- 
posed accompanying  him  and  taking  with  them 
the  ark,  but  thelcing  bade  them  return  with  it  to 
the  city,  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  send  him 
news  (2  S  15««-)- 

According  to  the  Vulg.  (0  vUent)  and  many  modem  venlona, 
he  addressee  Zadok  as  a  seer.  '  Art  tboa  not  a  seerf  (AV  and 
BV  text  2  8  16").  But  the  Heb.  will  not  bear  this  rendering, 


*  A  Zechariah  'the  son  of  JsierteMaA' Is  mentioned  In  Is  8*, 
•at  it  i*  quite  unlikely  thrt  ha      tbonght  o<  In  Ut »». 
VOL.  IV.— 6l 


and  it  I*  ditBcnlt  to  be  content  with  any  pointing  or  trantlatkn 
of  it.  Tbe  LXX  Cltm)  ie  better.  WeDhanisn  (TMrt  dSr 
Bb.Sam.v.  177)  proposes  to  read  l>lh(;  tat  |0^:  tl 
the  two  words  an  a  late  Insertion  this  wookl  be  aa  fanprar*. 
ment.  In  any  case,  then  is  no  reason  (or  bellaring  that  Zadok 
bonttMUtleoI'asar.' 

At  the  close  of  David's  reign  Abiathar  joined 
the  party  of  Adonijah  (1  K  1'],  but  Zadok  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  Solomon  (v.'),  and  was  ordered  by 
the  kine  to  anoint  him  (v.**).  When  Solomon 
had  made  sure  of  his  position  he  deposed  Abiatliar 
from  the  priestly  ottice,  '  and  Zadok  the  priest  did 
the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.'  This  event 
has  influenced  the  earlier  narratives  in  Samuel, 
where  Zadok  is  from  the  first  put  before  Abiathar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  descendants  of 
Zadok  continued  during  many  centuries  to  take 
the  lead  amongst  the  priests  of  the  temple.  The 
Deuteronomic  reform  raised  them  to  an  even  higher 
position  than  they  had  occupied  previously,  for  it 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  all  sacrifices  ofiereid  else- 
where than  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  brought  the 
provincial  priesthood  into  discredit.  Ezekiel  went 
further.  '1  o  him  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  the  only 
legitimate  priests  (40«  43"  44"  48") ;  the  rest  of 
the  Levites,  because  of  their  unfaitlifulness,  >vere 
to  be  degraded,  nothing  but  the  menial  work  of 
the  sanctuary  being  left  in  their  hands  (44'*'''*). 

The  Chronicler's  accounts  require  separate  treat- 
ment. 1  Ch  12**  states  that  amongst '  the  heads  of 
them  that  were  armed  for  war,  which  came  to 
David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to 
him,'  was  '  Zadok,  a  young  man  mighty  of  valour, 
and  of  his  father's  house  twenty  ana  two  captains.' 
As  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  house  of  Aaron, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Josephus  [Ant,  VII.  iL  2) 
identifies  him  with  the  priest.  But  the  narra- 
tive as  a  whole  is  conceived  in  a  totally  different 
spirit  from  those  in  Samuel,  and  the  details  do  not 
command  our  credence.  The  numbers  alone  are 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  Equally  unsatisfactory 
are  the  genealogical  lists  in  which  Zadok's  descent 
from  Eleazar  is  traced  (1  Ch  e*-''  *-"  24»).  Their 
object  is  to  make  out  that  the  Zadokite  priests 
belonged  to  the  elder  branch  of  Aaron's  descend- 
ants, and  the  descendants  of  Eli  to  the  younger 
branch  of  Ithamar.  The  most  cursory  inspection 
reveals  their  artificial  construction  and  their  un- 
reliableness.  The  utmost  we  can  gather  from  the 
Chronicler  is  the  fact  that  after  the  return  from 
the  Exile  some  families  which  traced  no  connexion 
with  Zadok  managed  to  vindicate  their  right  to 
minister  at  the  altar  (1  Ch  24*-  *),  but  that  his 
representatives  were  both  more  numerous  and 
more  highly  placed  (1  Ch  24«-  *  27";  1 S  2»- "  points 
in  the  same  direction).  See,  further,  art  Pbibbts 
AND  Levites. 

lbs  IIT  Tocalixatlon,  ptrf,  is  probably  mistaken.  The  LXX 
frequently  has  Jmiit(m,  a  transliteration  of  jmt.  From  1mH4i» 
was  derived  SnJiwunuW,  although  It  oannot  be  unhesitatingly 
afllimed  that  the  SAnoDcsss  took  their  name  immediately  from 
the  original  Zadok.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  ta 
tlielr  close  connexion  with  the  priestly  aristacraqy. 

S.  In  2  K  16",  2  Ch  27',  we  are  told  that  Jotham 
•noceeded  Uzziah,  his  father,  and  that  his  mother's 
name  was  Jemsha,  the  daughter  of  Zadok.  In 
the  statements  oonceming  the  accession  of  a  kins 
it  is  not  usual  to  give  the  maternal  grandfathers 
name;  possibly,  therefore,  Jotbam's  grandfather 
was  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  not  im- 
probably a  priest. — 8.  Neh  3*  mentions  a  Zadok, 
son  of  Baana  (k)»9),  as  one  of  Nehemiah's  willing 
helpers  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall.  His  father 
seems  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  with  Zembbabel,  Ezr  2*,  Neh  T'. — 
i.  Zadok,  the  son  of  Inuner,  Neh  3",  repaired  the 
wall '  over  against  his  own  house,'  on  the  east  side 
of  the  dty,  near  the  horse -gate.    We  have  no 
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means  of  deciding  positively  whether  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  nearer  of  the  same  name  in  a 
later  passage  of  the  book.  But  there  is  no  con- 
olnsire  reason  against  the  identification.  Zadok 
'the  scribe'  is  appointed  by  Nehemiah  to  be  one 
of  the  'treasurers  over  the  treasuries'  (Neb  13"). 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  priest.  Shelemiah 
the  priest  and  himself  are  distinguished  from  the 
Levites.  Ezra's  example  shows  that  the  priest 
may  also  be  the  scribe.  In  this  case  Zadok  must 
have  been  the  head  of  '  the  children  of  Inuner.' — 
5.  Zadok  is  distin^ished  from  the  priests  as  one 
of  'the  chiefs  of  the  people '  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant (Neh  10»i).— 6.  1  Ch  6",  compared  with  Ezr  7* 
and  Neh  1 1",  appears  to  refer  to  a  high  priest  of  the 
name  of  Zadok  later  than  the  founder  of  the  line. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  these  lists,  and,  in 
any  event,  nothing  is  known  of  the  man. 

Mt  V*  mentioni  k  Saboo  (tmiix)  aa  one  of  the  profrniitora  of 
Joseph,  the  husband  ot  Uaiy.  Joxephua  (i4n{.  xnii.l.  l)statei 
that  one  Zadok,  a  PharlMe,  aasiated  Judas  of  Galilee  (Ac  6>7)  in 
rousing  the  people  against  the  'enrolment'  under  Quiriniua 
(Lk  »).  Jo«t  (Geteh.  da  JudmOum;  11.  20)  refers  to  a  Zadok 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  having  tasted  fortjr  years, 
nntU  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  propounds  a  theologi- 
cal puzzle  first  to  Babbi  Joshua  and  next  to  Rabban  Gamaliel, 
who  give  him  discordant  answers.  Thereupon  Joshua  is  pub- 
licly rtbnksd  and  put  to  shame  by  Oamaliel  iBeeh.  S6aX 

J.  Taylor. 

ZiHiM  (do;).— A  son  of  Rehoboam,  2  Ch  11» 
(B'PooUii/t,  A  ZaXd/(,  Luc.  Zadu). 

ZAIN  (r).— The  seventh  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  as  such  employed  in  the  119th  Psalm 
to  desipfnate  the  7th  part,  each  verse  of  which  be- 

S'ns  with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this 
ictionary  by  s. 

ZAIR  (Ty?).— According  to  the  MT  of  2  K  8", 
Joram,  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against 
Edom,  '  passed  over  to  Zair '  (B  tls  Ztuif,  A  om.). 
In  the  parall.  passage  2  Ch  21>  the  Heb.  is  '  passed 
over  with  his  princes '  (nSToy ;  LXX  /lerit  rwr  ipvii'- 
Tur),  which  mav  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be  a 
corruption  of  tne  text  in  Kings.  The  latter  itself 
is  unfortunately  not  certain.  Xo  place  of  the  name 
of  Za'ir  being  mentioned  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Zu'ar  (Ewald,  el  cU.)ot  Se'ir  (cf. 
Vulg.  Seira)  should  be  read.  The  latter,  however, 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  against  the  claims  of  ^o'ar 
may  be  nrged  the  LXX  Xaiip,  whereas  that  name 
is  elsewhere  reproduced  by  Zirytip  (cf.  Buhl,  Edom. 
65,  who  also  objects  to  Condor's  suggested  identifica- 
tion of  Za'ir  with  ez-Zuieera  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea). 

ZALAPH  ;  B  2eV,  A  and  Luc.  ZeX^^).— The 
father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the 
wall.  Neb  3*°  [the  text  is  a  little  suspicious,  '  the 
$ixth  son '  being  a  somewhat  peculiar  note,  whidb, 
however,  is  supported  by  the  VSS]. 

ZALMON  (ltoi»;  SeX/uir;  Salmon).— i.  The  place 
mentioned  in  Ps  BS'*  is  considered  by  some  com- 
mentators to  be  the  same  as  Mount  Zalmon  (Jg 
9") — the  hill,  near  Shechem,  on  which  Abime- 
lech  and  his  people  cat  down  boughs  to  set '  the 
hold '  of  the  house  of  El-berith  on  fire.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  in  Ps  68  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  refer  to  an  under- 
feature  of  Mount  Gerizim,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  OT  only  in  connexion  with  an  incident  that 
had  no  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
The  central  idea  of  the  psalm  is  the  selection  of 
Zion  as  the  abode  of  God,  in  preference  to  Sinai 
whence  the  Law  was  given,  and  to '  the  mountain  of 
Bashan '  which  had  looked  down  upon  the  memor- 
able overthrow  of  Og  and  his  army.  The  earlier 
▼ersea  contain  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  journey 
of  the  laraelites  from  Sinai  onwards,  through  the 
desert,  under  the  immediate  leading  and  guidance 


of  God,  and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  Canasa 
after  vanqnishing  all  their  enemies.  In  this  vio- 
torious  progress,  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
was  the  complete  overthrow  of  Og,  near  Edrei,  on 
the  plains  of  Bashan, — a  victory  which  long  lineeted 
in  the  national  memory  (Ps  135"  136"), — and  Zumon 
should  probably  be  looked  for  in  that  region.  Some 
■appose  that  Zalmon  means '  darkness,'  and  connect 
it  with  the  'darkly'  wooded  hill  near  Shechem, 
bat  this  meaning  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  basalts  and  volcanic  hills  of  Bashan.  Zalmon 
may  have  been  a  portion  of  Bashan,  or  one  of  toe 
summits  of  Jebel  ffauran,  or  Mount  Hermon.  (In 
Jg  9^  the  LXX  reads  Spot  'Epjuir  for  Mount  Zalmon). 
The  allusion  to  the  snow  is  supposed  bv  some  to 
refer  to  noand  white  witb  the  bones  of  Cfanaanites 
slain  in  Dattle;  but  this  is  rather  straining  the 
meaning.  Possibly  the  words  refer  to  an  acta4 
fall  of  snow  in  Zalmon  during  the  battle  with  Og. 

2.  One  of  David's  heroes,  2  S  23".   See  Ilai. 

C.  W.  WlLSOM. 

ZALMONAH  {np^t,  ZcX^rd).— The  station  in  the 

i'onmeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  following 
tit.  Hor,  in  the  itinerary  of  Nn  33,  and  men- 
tioned there  only  in  w."-**.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  its  position.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Punon,  the  station  following ;  and,  if 
the  identification  in  art.  PuNON  be  accepted,  its 
site  would  be  approximately  determined. 

The  Gr.  rendering  Is  identical  with  that  of  Hashmoiiata,  u 
has  been  noticed  in  art.  HASimoKAH ;  but  the  same  rendering 
also  occurs  for  Azmon  of  Nu  S4>  in  A,  'AnXfuni  In  F,  and  in 
AF  of  Ku  83^  for  Hashmonah.  Ewald's  proposed  modiftcatioa 
of  the  text,  which  would  se}tarBte  Mt.  Hor  from  Zalmooah  by 
inserting  vv.Mb-UA  after  Hs^hmonah,  has  been  given  in  aii 
ExOBOS,  VOL  L  p.  806>>.  A.  T.  CHAPIIAH. 

ZALMUHHi  See  Zebah. 

ZAMBRI  (B  Za^/xt,  A  Za/ipplt,  AV  Zambis),  1  El 
g><=Amariah,  Ezr  IQO. 

ZAMOTH  (ZaM^),  1  Es  9»=Zattn,  Ezr  10". 

ZAMZUHHIll  ;  LXX  Zaxo/t/up,  A  ZoM^-ofi- 

luii',  F  Zo/i/ieti'). — In  'the  archieological  notice,  Dt 
2*'"",  said  (v.*)  to  have  been  tlie  name  given  by 
the  Ammonites  to  the  'Rephaim,'  who  once  in- 
habited their  land,  bnt  had  afterwards  been  ex- 
pelled by  them, — a  people  'great  and  many  and 
tall,  like  the  AnaVim'  (comp.  the  similar  note  in 
w.'"-"  respecting  the  'Emim,'  the  prehistoric 
occupants  of  the  territory  |>osse8Bed  afterwards  by 
Moat),  and  in  v."  restiecting  the  Sorites,  the 
original  occupants  of  Edom).  The  Rkphaim  were 
a  people,  reputed  to  have  been  of  giant  stature, 
who  left  remains  or  memories  of  Uiemselves  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine, — cf.  e.g.  the  'Vale 
of  Rephaim'  Jos  16"  al.  S.W.  of  Jerus.,  and  the 
de-scription  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  as  'of  the 
remnant  of  the  Rephaim,'  also  2  S  21>«-  »  "  BV ; 
and  tlie  Ammonites  called  those  Rephaim  who, 
in  prehistoric  times,  had  inhabited  their  own 
territory  by  the  name  '  Zamzummim.'  This  is  all 
that  is  Known  about  them.  As  regards  the  nam& 
tamzamah  in  Arab,  is  a  distant  and  confuted 
sound,  and  mtm  is  the  low  hum  of  the  Jinn  heard 
in  tlie  desert  at  night  (Lane,  1248  f.),  whence  W.  B. 
Smith  (ap.  Driver  on  Dt  2")  thinks  with  Rchwally 
that  the  name  meant  properly  lohispertn,  nnf- 
murers,  and  denoted  the  spirits  (cf.  Is  8'*)  of  the 
old  giants,  which  '  were  still  thought  to  haont  the 
ruins  and  deserts  of  East  Canaan.  Bnt  of  coarse 
this  is  only  a  conjecture :  we  do  not  know  that  the 
root  tanuama,  with  its  Arabic  meaning,  wasinnse 
in  Animonitisn.   Cf.  ZuziM.       S.  R.  Dbitxb. 

ZANOAH  (o^]I).— 1.  A  town  in  the  ShephSlalb 
Job  15^  (B  Tvii,  A  and  Luc.  Ztvii),  Neh  8>*(BA 
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Zvii,  Luc.  Zariir)  11*  (BA  om.,  •  Zorfie, 
Lnc.  Zarii),  1  Ch  4"  (BA  Ztviir,  Lao.  Zcwut).  In 
the  last  cited  passage  Jeknthiel  is  said  to  have 
been  the  'father'  ot  Zanoah.  The  place,  it  is 
'enerally  ngreed,  is  the  modem  Zanua,  S.E.  of 
loreah  (Robinson,  BRP*  ii.  61).  2.  A  place  in 
the  mountains,  Jos  15"  (B  Zaacava«i/t  [combining 
tfoi  and  the  following  psn],  A  Zcvii,  Luc.  Zcvoif), 
possibly  ZdniUa  S.W.  of  Hebron  {SWP  iiL  404), 
although  Dillm.  objects  that  this  ia  too  far  south. 

ZiPHEHATH-PlSEAH  (cjvs  wy,  'Iroreopupay^). 
— The  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gn  41'). 
Far-fetched  attempts  of  the  ancients  to  explain  it 
by  Hebrew  have  found  no  favour  amongst  modem 
commentators,  the  name  being  evident^  intended 
for  Egyptian.  In  1886  Erall  connected  it  with  a 
well-known  Egyptian  type  of  name  (nl-i- divine 
naxDO+e-f'nM meaning  ' Said  Amon  (Bast,  Mont, 
etc.),  he  liveth,  and  in  subsequent  years  Steindorff 
established  its  identity  more  closely  (Zeittehrift 
fur  /Egyptiiche  Spr.  u.  Alterthwmkunde,  1880,  41, 
1892,  50).  The  Massoretic  vocalization  of  the 
name  is  wrong:  so  also  are  the  Greek  forms  in 
the  LXX  and  elsewhere.  But  the  consonants  in 
the  Hebrew  text  are  a  precise  transliteration  of 
those  in  *a:6-nMeT-eq-lUMl3,  which  would  be 
approximately  the  pronunciation  of  a  hieroglypbie 


name  i^iftv  I  '[iJ  M  ■»        T  •  'Said  God, 

he  liveth.'  A  Greek  mummy-label  of  the  Roman 
age  preserves  an  example  of  the  same  formation 
Ka^Mrre/Sciirx,  where  Murfl  (shortened  to  M«ft-)  is 
the  divinity  (Steindorff,  I.e. ).  This  type  of  personal 
name  grew  extremely  common  in  the  period  of  the 
Deltaic  dynasties  (22nd  -  26th] :  earlier,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  has  not  yet  been  traced  before 
the  end  of  the  20th  dynasty.  Probably  many  details 
in  the  story  of  Jo^eoh  date  from  the  26th  dynasty 
(B.C.  66&-525),  there  being  much  intercourse  be- 
tween Egypt  ajid  Palestine  at  that  period.  The 
oompound  with p  ntr '  The  God '  (nNoyre  shortened 
to  HNCT-)  has  not  yet  been  found  on  Egyptian 
monuments:  it  is  probably  a  monothdstic  touch 
added  by  a  Hebrew  familiar  with  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  language.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

ZAPHON  (fi6»  'north').— A  city  E.  of  Jordan, 
assigned  to  (jrad,  Jos  13"  (B  Zo^cCk,  A  and  Luc. 
Xa^iin).  It  is  named  also  in  Jg  12>,  where  n)Vey 
should  be  rendered  '  to  Zaphon  'iRVm)  instead  of 
•northward'  (AV  and  RV).  LXX  in  the  latter 
passage :  B,  translating,  eit  poppar ;  A  and  Lnc, 
not  recognizing  the  n  locale,  have,  respectively, 
Ke^ivd  and  Zc^T^vd.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS* 
219,  75 ;  01,  26)  mention  an  Amathus  21  miles 
south  of  Pella,  and  the  same  place  is  referred  to 
by  Josephua  (BJ  l.  iv.  2  [if  the  text  be  correct])  as 
the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Jordan,  and  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  svnedria  instituted  by  Gabinius 

J Ant.  xiy.  V.  4).  Thip  is  the  modem  Airiateh,  a 
ittle  north  of  the  Jabbok,  at  the  mouth  of  W&dy 
er-Kugeib.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  (in  spite 
of  Buhl,  GAP,  259)  to  doubt  the  Talmndio  tradi- 
tion that  Amathus  represented  the  ancient  ^pbon 
(see  Neubaner,  Giog.  du  Talm.  249}. 

Zaphon  is  probably  connected  with  i^'^y  ^Iphlon 
(Gn  46"),  or  (more  correctly)  ^  Zfiphon,  with 
gentilic  name  Zephonites  (Nu  28";  LXX  Xa^, 
2a<pai>{e)l),  descrioed  as  a  '  son '  of  Gad. 

ZARAIAS  (Za/xUa?).— 1.  (A  Zap/ai ,  AY  Zacharias) 
1  Es  6»=Seraiah,  Ezr  2»;  Azariah,  Neh  V.  2. 1  Es 
8*  (B  om.),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra,  called 
Zerahiah,  Ezr  7*,  and  Araa,  2  Es  1*.  3. 1  Es  8"= 
Zerahiah,  the  father  of  Eliehoenai,  Ezr  8*.  i. 
1  Es  8~>Zebadiah,  son  of  Michael,  Esr  8*. 


ZiRAKES  (B  Zdpiot,  A  Zapijcrp,  AY  Zaraces), 
1  Es  1"  (LXX  »).  He  ia  there  called  brother  of 
Joalpm  or  Jehoia^im,  Idng  of  Jndah,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  up  out  of  Egypt  by  him. — The 
name  apparently  is  a  oormption,  through  confusion 
of  1  and  1,  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  a  brother  of 
JehoiaVim,  2  K  24".  The  verse  of  1  Es.  is  entirely 
different  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  2  Cn 
36*. 

ZARDEUB  (B  ZepaXtat,  KZapSaiaa,  AY  Sardeus), 
1  Es  g»=Aziza,  Ezr  lO''. 

ZAREPHATH  (ngns ;  LXX  and  NT  Zd/xvra  [A  in 

1  K  17*  Ze^d]).— The  Arab,  village  of  ^arafend 
lies  on  a  promontory  about  eight  miles  souu  of 
Zidon.  On  the  shore  in  front  of  it  are  the  scattered 
remains  of  what  mnst  have  been  a  considerable 
town,  the  Zarephath  or  Sarepta  of  the  Bible.  This 
was  possibly  also  Misrephoth-maim  of  Jos  11'  13* 
[bat  see  Misrephotb-maiu].  Zarephath  oruin- 
ally  belonged  to  ^idon  (1  K  17*),  bat  passed  into 
the  possession  of  l^re  after  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  fleet  of  ^idon  to  Shalmaneser  ly.  in  B.a  722 
in  his  abortive  attempt  to  capture  insular  Tyre. 
In  Lk  4**  it  is  again  called  a  city  of  Sidon  (R  V  '  in 
the  land  of  Sidon ').  Zarephath  is  included  in  the 
list  of  towns  captured  by  Sennacherib  when  he 
invaded  Phoenicia  in  B.O.  701.  It  was  the  tr  wn  in 
which  Elijah  lodged  during  the  years  of  famine 
(1  K  n****).  In  the  middle  of  the  present  ruins, 
by  the  shore,  stands  a  shrine  of  St.  George,  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  the  Crusaders'  (Dhapel,  which  was 
built  on  the  traditional  site  of  Elijah's  upper  room. 
The  rewarded  faith  of  the  Gentile  woman  of 
Sarepta  was  recalled  by  Christ  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  allusion  gave  deep  offence  to 
His  hearers  (Lk  4**).  Here  may  have  lived  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  whose  faith  was  greatly 
commended  by  Christ,  and  whose  daughter  was 
healed  by  Him  (Mt  15«-",  Mk  7*^). 

G.  M.  Mackib. 
ZARETHAN  (tnv).  —  When  the  Jordan  was 
divided,  the  waters  rose  up  in  a  heap  '  at  Adam, 
the  city  that  is  beside  Zarethan'  (Jos  3'*,  LXX 
om.).  One  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers  had 
in  his  district '  all  Bethshean  which  is  beside  Zare- 
than, beneath  Jezreel'(l  K  4",  LXX  om.).  The 
bronze  castings  for  the  temple  were  made  in  the 
Jordan  district  '  at  the  ford  of  Adamah  [reading, 
with  Moore,  nDiM(n)  mntna  for  MT  'n  najns  (Av 
and  RY  'in  the  day  ground')]  between  Succotb 
and  ^aretban'  (1  K  7^).   In  the  parallel  passage 

2  Ch  4"  the  name  appears  as  ^eredah  rrrsf  (B 
cormptly  'AyafunpSiffai  [t  s  ifd  lUaar  2<p.],  A 
lUavr  laSaBi,  Luc.  ZoptSatfd),  which  is  named  in 
1  K  11*  (B  and  Luc.  Zopeipd,  A  ZapM)  as  the 
birthplace  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  Jg  7*  [where  read 
rrpjf  ^eredah  for  :rrs(  l^eFeFah ;  B  TapayaBi,  A  om., 
Lnc.  Kol  avmrfiUvri]  in  connexion  with  the  flight 
of  the  Midianite  host. 

i^arethan  or  ^eredah  cannot  be  precisely  located, 
but  must  be  sought  in  the  vicinity  of  ed-Damieh 
(the  city  of  Adam  of  Jos  3").  The  proposal  (van 
de  Yelde,  Knobel,  et  a/.)  to  identify  with  ^an 
$ar(abeh,  the  great  landmark  of  the  Jordan  Yalley, 
must  be  rejed»d  on  phonetic  ajid  other  grounds 
(see  Dillm.  Jot.  ad  toe.}  Moore,  Judges,  212 f.; 
Eittel,  Kiinige,  34 ;  Buhl,  GAP  181). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

ZATHOES  (Za«oi}t,  AY  Zathoe),  1  Es  8**,  probably 
stands  for  Zattu.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Heb.  of  the  oorresponding  passage  Ezr  8*, 
which  should  be  corrected  by  1  Es.  so  as  to  run  '  Of 
the  sons  of  Zatta,  Sheoanian  the  son  of  JahazieL' 

ZATHUI  (B  ZaTt(^  A  Za9«ov0,  1  Es  6>'= Zattn, 
Ezr  2*,  Neh  7>*  t  oalled  also  Zathoes.  1  Es  S*. 
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ZITTU  (mni).— The  name  of  a  family  of  exiles 
that  returned,  Ezr  2^  (B  ZaBavi,  A  and  Lno.  ZaeBovd) 
=  Neh  7"  (B  ZoBovii,  A  Zaffeoui):  several  members 
of  this  family  had  married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10" 
(B  Zatfovtd,  A  ZaSovi,  Luc.  ZaOeovi);  its  head 
sealed  the  covenant,  Neh  10^  m  (B  ZaSimd,  A 
Za80omd,  Luc.  ZaffSaiat).  The  name  of  this  family 
has  dropped  out  of  the  Heb.  text  of  Ezr  8' ;  see 
Shecaniah,  No.  2. 

ZAZA  (Kii).— A  Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2"  (B  'O^d/i, 
A  'Otafi,  Lua  Ztufd).  The  initial  '0  of  BA  is  due 
to  taking  the  i  of  MT  mn  as  part  of  the  name,  and 
not  aa  the  particle  »  '  and.' 

ZEALOT.— See  CANANjBAlT. 

ZEBADIAH  (rr;3!  and  vrnz]  'J*  hath  bestowed' ; 
of.  the  names  ijji.t'  and  — 1.  2.  Two  Ben- 

iamites,  1  Ch  8'*  (B  'Afa/3a/3(d,  A  'A^afiaSii,  Luc. 
ZapaSii)^  (BA  ZoBaSii).  3.  One  of  those  who 
joined  David  at  ^il^Iag,  1  Ch  12^  (B  ZapiSid,  A 
ZaBatid).  4.  One  of  David's  officers,  son  oi  Asahel, 
1  Ch  27^  (B  'ApStlas,  A  ZoBSIm,  Luc.  ZafiSalat).  8. 
An  exile  who  returned  witn  Ezra's  second  caravan, 
Ezr  8'  {ZapScii,  A  Za/Jitat,  Luc.  ZapStat) ;  called  in 
1  Es  8"  ZarcUas.  0.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Immer, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10>*(B  ZafiStid, 
A  T^pSii,  Luc.  Za^Siis) ;  called  in  1  Es  9"  Zabdeai. 
7.  A  Korabite,  1  Cb  26*  (B  Zaxaplat,  A  and  Lnc. 
Za/3aS(at).  8.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  2  Ch  17'  (B 
ZapSelat,  A  Za^Slat).  9.  An  officer  of  king  Jehosha- 
phat,  entmated  with  judicial  functions,  2  Ch  10** 
(B  ZapitUu,  A  ZafiStat,  Luc.  Za/JaSaiat). 

ZEBAH  and  ZALHDHNA  (rq)  'victim,'  pj^^ 
'  shade,  *.«.  protection,  withheld ' ;  ZiBn,  SeXiumd  ; 
Jc  8*-»",  Ps  83").— The  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit 
of  these  two  Midianite  kings  (Jg  8****)  cannot  be  a 
continuation  of  the  foregoing  verses  (7"-8');  it 
must  be  derived  from  another  source,  attached 
abruptly,  and  with  the  loss  of  its  opening  verses, 
to  the  stotv  of  the  defeat  of  Midian.  So  far  from 
a  victory  having  been  just  won,  it  seems  snoh  a 
remote  possibility  that  the  men  of  Succotb  and 
Fennel  treat  Gideon  with  derision  as  he  passes 
them  on  the  track  of  the  two  kings  (8*-*).  The 
kings  were  returning  to  their  count^,  laden  with 
spoil  (S*"')?  they  were  not  in  flight,  and  had  no 
tnought  of  being  pursued  (8"),  otherwise  they  would 
have  used  the  aidvanta^  which  their  camels  (8") 
gave  them  to  effect  their  escape.  We  gather,  in 
fact,  from  this  narrative  (8*-*>)  that  Gideon's  ex- 
pedition against  Zebah  and  Zaimnnna  was  not 
part  of  the  general  campaign  against  Midian,  but 
a  private  enterprise  of  personal  revenge.  On  one 
of  their  raids,  probably  on  this  very  one  from 
which  they  were  returning,  the  two  Arab  chieftains 
had  murdered  Gideon's  brethren  at  Tabor,  doubt- 
less a  place  near  Ophrah  (8").  To  Gideon,  as  next 
of  kin,  fell  the  duty  of  avenging  their  blood. 
Collecting  300  of  his  clan,  he  followed  the  enemy 
across  the  Jordan,  attacked  them  nnexpectedly  at 
Earkor,  captured  the  two  kings,  and,  after  exhibit- 
ing them  aa  his  prisoners  to  the  men  of  Succoth, 
carried  them  back  in  triumph,  probably  to  his 
home  at  Ophrah  (Moore).  There  be  slew  them 
with  his  own  hand,  when  his  young  son  refused 
to  be  their  executioner,  the  two  kings  meeting 
their  fate  with  barbaric  courage.  The  execution 
was  a  religious  act  as  well  as  an  act  of  blood- 
revenge,  and  may  well  have  taken  place  before  the 
altar  (Smend,  A  T  Rdigionsgesehichte,  128).  Human 
victims  were  similarly  sacrificed  after  the  return 
from -a  victorious  campaign  (Jg  ll**-"),  or  as  the 
chief  portion  of  the  spoil  (1  S  16").  W.  R.  Smith, 
(RS  897  n.)  compares  the  choice  of  Gideon'a  yonng 


son  as  executioner  of  the  kings  with  the  choice  of 
'  young  men  '  or  ' lads'  as  sacrifioers  (Ex  24'),  and 
illnstrates  from  the  custom  of  the  Saracens,  who 
charged  lads  with  the  execution  of  their  captivea. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  names  Zebah  and 
munna  represents  merely  a  popular  etymology, 
which  gave  a  contemptaona  meaning,  'victim,' 
'protection  withheld,'  to  the  names  of  the  kings. 
The  first  syllable  of  ^almnnna  may  be  the  name 
of  a  deity  Zalm,  found  in  Aramaic  inscriptions 
from  Teima  (CIS  pars.  n.  cxiii,  cxiv),  perhaps 
also  in  the  Phoenician  Zadam  (Zalam)  -  ba'al 
{CIS  i.  cxxxii),  called  in  Greek  ZaXa/x/Si^,  or  -at ; 
see  Hoffmann,  ZA  xL  244  f.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  names  may  be  merely  symbolic,  and  not  the 
actual  names  of  the  two  kiun  (so  Ndldeke,  Die 
Atnalekiter,  9n.,  and  Stade,  OVIi.  190). 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
ZEBEDEE  {ZepeSdiot ;  Heb.  •^i  '  gift  of  J','  or, 
more  properly,  Aram,  ^^i;  raising  the  question 
why  the  name  is  not  spelt  ZapSatos,  as  in  the  OT 
[1  Es  9"  etc.],  but  ZtpeS-.  On  Jewish  bearers  of 
this  name  see  Jastrow,  Diet.  377,  where  also  a 
local  name  n?l  n*), '  probably  in  Galilee,'  is  men- 
tioned).— ^Tne  father  of  tbe  apostles  James  and 
John  (Mt  4*1)  and  the  husband  of  Salome  (Mt  27", 
Mk  16*>).  Zebedee  followed  the  occupation  of 
fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  was  appar- 
ently in  easy  circumstances,  to  iudge  from  the 
mention  of  his  'boat  with  the  nired  servants' 
(Mk  1").  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  ^ts  that 
bis  wife  was  one  of  the  pious  women  who  after- 
wards ministered  to  the  Lord  of  their  substance 
(Mt  27''-'',  Lk  8*-');  and  that  his  son  John  was 
personally  known  to  the  high  priest  (Jn  18"),  and 
had  the  means  of  providing  for  the  mother  of  Jesns 
(Jn  19").  Zebedee  himself  comes  before  OB  directlv 
only  in  connexion  with  the  call  of  his  sons ;  ana, 
from  his  raising  no  objection,  it  has  been  con- 

i'ectured  that  he  himself  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
laptist,  as  his  sons  certainly  were,  and  by  him 
had  been  taught  to  regard  Jesns  as  the  Messiah. 
Whether  he  ever  became  an  active  follower  of 
Jesns  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  subsequent 
silence  of  Scripture  regarding  him  would  incline 
one  to  think  not,  nnless  this  silence  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  Zebedee's  death  soon  after  his  sons' 

According  to  Barhebreena  (on  Mt  10*)  and  the 
Book  of  the  Bee,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Zebnlun ;  according  to  the  Goyiel  of 
the  Twelve  ApotUei  (ed.  Harris,  p.  26),  to  the  triM 
of  Isaachar.  G.  MlLUQAM. 

ZEBIDAH  (so  RV,  following  Ktthihk  fn-si;  AV 
follows  Kirt  TT^i]  Zebndah). — The  daughter  of 
Pedaiah  of  Rumah,  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim, 
2  K  23"  [MT  omits  in  ll  2  Ch  36»].  fi  Kings  the 
LXX  has:  B  'I<XAd  euyirrip  'ESeiX  ix  Kpov/ul,  A 
EteXM^  Buyd-nip  Elei&Xa  ix  'Pv/td;  in  2Chron.: 
AB  Z<(()xwpd  Svydrtip  TUtiptlov  4k  'Poftd ;  Lnc.  has  in 
both  passages  'A/utHK  ivyinip  'Uptidav  [confusing 
with  ^edelFiah's  mother,  24*']. 

ZEBIMA  (K)'?)). — One  of  the  sons  of  Xebo  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10"  (B  Zarpird, 
A  om.,  K  Zoftptad,  Lua  Ze/Strtt).  See  Zabad,  No.  6. 

ZEBOIIM.— One  of  the  five  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
Gn  10"  (o:^  14*- Dt  29"m  {Kith,  in  all  o-b?, 
^Irt  o:br),  Hos  11*  {KUh.  O'tfiif;  KMofOf,  the  n 
being  reguded  as  quiescent ;  Av  and  RV  here 
Zebolm).  The  LXX  has  uniformly  XtPu{t)lM  [but 
in  Dt  29"  <*■>  AF  Z(/3cm1v].  According  to  B«hme  (on 
Neh  1-9,  p.  3)  the  word  is  punctuated  in  MT  upon 
the  analogy  of  d';^  '  hyaenas,'  and  so  as  to  avoid 
esting  d:9¥,  "i^Tft  <>'  "'t^JI '  gafcUea.' 
le  site  has  not  been  identified.    Upon  the 
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general  question  of  the  sittiation  of  the  five  Cities 
of  the  Plain  see  art.  ZOAR. 

ZEBOIM.— 1.  'The  ravine  of  ^ebS'im'  (onrbm  •{ 
'  ravine  of  the  h^^Rnaa ' ;  B  A  Pol  r^r  2a/(e<i>,  Luc. 
Xafialy)  is  named  in  1  S  13"  in  describing  the  ronte 
followed  by  one  of  the  bands  of  Philistine  mar- 
auders. It  is  prob.  the  WSdy  el-^elt  or  one  of  it* 
branches  (Buhl,  GAP  98  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HOHL 
291  n.  1).  The  name  WOdy  abH  dabd'  {'  Hyeena 
gorge ')  is  still  applied  to  a  ravine  in  thu  neigh- 
bourhood, though  perhaps  not  to  the  identical 
one  refeired  to  m  I  Samuel.  The  same  locality 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  l^eboim  (BA  om., 
K°-  >  Ztpotln,  Lne.  Ze/Stxtr)  of  Neh  2.  Hoa  11'. 
See  Zeboiim. 

ZEBUL  (S^i;  Z(/3oA,>-<beight.'  'high  dwelling' (T), 
perhaps  sliortened  from  '(God's)  dwelling'  or  trom 

fBaal)-zebul)  Jg  9»-  "•»•»• "  Abimelech's  officer 

(pakld)  and  governor  («ar)  of  Shechem.  Bv  his 
loyalty  and  resource  he  dealt  successfullv  with  an 
insurrection  against  his  master's  authority  in 
Shechem.  It  was  an  insurrection  of  Shechemitee 
against  Abimelech,  who  was  only  half  a  Shechem- 
ite  by  birth  and  bad  usurped  his  position  (so 
Moore,  Judget  255  if.,  whose  arguments  are  con- 
vincing). The  interpretation  of  9"  is  uncertain ; 
Moore  reads  'served  for  'serve  ye'  (n;ij;  for  rqn), 
and  explains,  'Abimelech  and  Zebul  were  formeily 
the  servants  of  Shechem;  why  then  should  She- 
chemitee serve  them  now?'  Others  take  the  in- 
surrection to  have  been  one  of  Israelites  against 
Shechemites  (e.g.  Wellhausen,  Composition  363  f.; 
Robertson  Smith,  ThT  xx.  1886,  195-198);  but 
this  does  not  agree  well  with  the  rest  of  the  nana- 
tive.   See,  fnither,  Abimelbch,  No.  3. 

O.  A.  COOKB. 

ZEBCLUN  {rh^\,  |7<3f,  \han;  lapouKiir,  Zabtdon). 
— The  first  and  second  forms  of  the  name  in  Heb. 
are  used  interchangeably ;  the  third  occurs  ovlj  in 
Jg  1*.  Two  expliuiations  of  the  name  are  given 
in  Gn  SO^W.  In  the  first  (from  E)  Leah  exclaims 
ate  19)  <tik  0'r6|(  'God  has  gifted  me  with  a 
good  gift,'  1  of  -131  being  made  equivalent  to  S.  In 
the  second  (from  J)  she  cries,  oiK<  '  this 

time  my  husband  will  dwell  (lie)  bgr  me,'  Zebulun 
receiving  a  meaning  like  'neighbour'  or  'borderer' 
(Dillmann).  From  an  Assyr.  toot  the  meaning 
'will  exalt  (esteem)  me'  has  been  suggested,  and 
Delitzsch  {Genesis,  in  loc.)  fioints  out  that  this 
agrees  with  the  LXX  rendering  atpenti;  it  seems 
doubtful,  however,  whether  zabdlu  means  more 
than  to  carry  or  bear  (not  to  lift  up). 

Zebulun  appears  in  the  lists  of  Jacob's  sons, 
and  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  (Gn  W*,  Nu  26**). 
An  old  Jewish  tradition  says  he  was  the  first  of 
the  five  brethren  presented  oy  Joseph  to  Pharaoh 
(Targ.  pseudo-Jon.  on  Gn  47^).  So  far  as  our 
records  go,  the  man  and  his  life  are  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  The  chief  Uibal  families  are  three,  at 
the  head  of  which  stand  Zebulun's  three  sons : 
Sered,  Elon,  and  Jahleel,  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  Canaan  before  the  settlement  in  Egypt  (Gn  46"). 

In  the  desert  journey  Zeb.  was  placed  with 
Issachar  in  the  camp  of  Judah,  eastward  of  the 
tabernacle.  These  marched  in  the  van,  under 
the  standard  of  Judah  (Nu  2'-  ■).  The  tribe  then 
numbered  67,400  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  the  headman  or  'prince'  was  Eliab,  son  of 
Helon  (Nu  2*).  Gaddiel,  son  of  Sodi,  re^re- 
■ented  Zeb.  among  the  spies  (Xn  13><>).  At  Shittim, 
after  the  camp  had  been  devastated  by  the  plague, 
the  warriors  of  Zeb.  are  given  at  60,600  (Nu  aS"). 
Elizaphan,  son  of  Pamacli,  acted  with  the  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  division  of  the 
land  (Nu  34").  At  Shechem,  Zeb.  the  voungest 
•on  01  Leah,  and  Beuben,  who  had  fallen  from 


honour,  are  placed  M-ith  the  sons  of  the  handmaids, 
over  against  the  other  six  sons  of  liachel  and  Leah, 
to  make  equal  division  of  the  tribes  (Dt  27").  Zeb. 
earned  no  special  distinction  either  under  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  or  under  Joshua  during  the  Con- 
quest. In  the  second  division  of  territory  tlie  lot 
of  Zebu  came  up  third  (Jos  10'*),  and  there  fell  to 
him  a  stretch  of  country,  richly  diversified,  with 
sylvan  vale,  fruitful  plain,  and  breezy  height. 

The  boundaries  of  Zeb.  cannot  now  be  traced 
with  any  certainty.  As  described  in  Jos  19"^^*  it 
marched  with  Issadiar  on  the  S.,  Naphtali  on  the 
£.  and  N.E.,  and  Asher  on  the  W.  and  N.W. 
The  eastern  boundary  probably  ran  from  Tabor, 
along  the  W.  border  of  Naphtali,  as  far  nurlli  oh 
Ke/r  Andn  (Hannathon);  turning  westward,  it 
skirted  the  aistrict  of  er-JBSmeh,  reach  in"  the 
eastern  border  of  Asher  down  the  vale  of  'Abilin, 
in  which  lies  JafOt,  which  some  identify  with 
Iphtah-el,  or  down  Wady_  el-^um,  further  to  the 
north  ((Onder) :  thence  it  passed  southward  to 
the  lip  of  Kishon,  opposite  Tell  KaimSn  (Jokneam). 
We  can  hardly  even  guess  at  the  southern  bound- 
ary. Chisloth-tabor,  or  Chesnlloth  {IksOl),  and 
Daberatb  (DebUrieh)  seem  to  be  given  to  Zeb.  in 
T." ;  but  in  v."  the  former,  and  in  21'*  the  latter, 
are  assigned  to  Issachar.  Tabor,  possibly  the  city 
on  the  mountain,  1  Ch  6"  places  in  the  land  of 
Zebulun.  If  DebHrieh  belonged  to  Issachar,  this 
would  mean  possession  of  at  least  part  of  the 
mountain,  perhaps  the  western  and  southern 
slopes.  If  the  two  tribes  shared  the  mountain, 
this  may  be  alluded  to  in  Dt  33".  It  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  round  it 
sacred  associations  from  of  old  were  sure  to  gather. 
Other  identifications  proposed  are  precarious,  and, 
if  established,  would  produce  a  very  peculiar  border- 
line. Tell  Shadad  may  be  identified  «rith  Sarid, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  for  r.  In  that  case  yfa'lul 
cannot  be  Marala,  as  it  lies  not  westward,  but  a 
little  east  of  north  from  TeU  Shadad ;  and  not  only 
the  change  of  r  to  /,  but  also  the  intrusion  of  'ain 
before  lamed,  must  be  accounted  for.  Again,  it  is 
difficult  to  oonoeive  the  line  running  from  TeU 
Shadad  past  IksOi  to  DebHrieh,  and  then  doubling 
back  upon  Yafa,  as  the  identification  of  this  last 
with  Jia^iia  would  require.  The  authority  for 
locating  Gath-he^her  at  el-Meshed  is  very  slender, 
and  the  name,  which  isof  some  antiquity,  is  against 
it.  The  line  indicated  for  the  western  border  of 
NaphtaJi  seems  to  throw  the  boundary  of  Zeb. 
further  to  the  east;  so  also  the  identilication  of 
Nahalal  with  'Ain  Mahil. 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"),  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  or  at  latest  not  after 
Solomon,  apparently  gives  Zeb.  access  to  the  sea. 
<  Zebulun,  towards  the  strand  of  the  sea  he  settles, 
he  himself  towards  the  strand  of  the  ships,  and  hli 
rear  to,  or  towards,  l^idon'  (Dillm.);  this  is  sup- 
ported by  Josephus  {Ant.  V.  L  22;  BJ  la.  iiL  1). 
The  boundaries  between  the  tribes  and  the  land 
held  by  the  Canaanites  must  have  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  possibly  then  Zeb.  held  an 
approach  to  the  shore^  perhaps  through  the  gorge 
or  Kishon  and  along  the  base  of  Carmel.  But 
the  words  may  mean  only  that  the  sea  was  near 
and  easily  reached ;  that  Zeb.  bordered  on  the 
coast,  Le.  the  coast-lands,  and  not  the  sea  itself. 
Delitzsch  translates,  'Zebulun,  near  to  the  coast  of 
the  sea  shall  he  dwell,  yea  he,  near  to  the  coast  of 
the  ships,  and  his  side  leans  on  ^idon.'  The  refer- 
ence to  ^idon  is  obecure :  Zeb.  never  approached 
that  city.  Possibly  the  name  of  their  chief  city  ia 
given  to  the  rich  ooast-lands,  including  Acre,  from 
which  the  Phcenicians  were  never  driven  out  (Jg 
1").  The  much  later  writer  in  Joshua  (P)  knows 
nothing  of  any  '  outgoing '  of  the  territory  to  the 
Mediterranean.    '  The  way  of  the  sea'  (Is  9>),  the 
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great  highway  of  commerce  from  north  and  east  to 
the  harbour  at  Acre,  which  passed  through  a  large 
part  of  his  land,  and  brought  Zcb.  into  contact 
with  the  trade  of  the  worlS,  would  itself  enable 
him  to  'sack  the  treasures  of  the  sea'  (Dt  33"). 

In  Zeb.  four  cities  were  given  to  the  Levites — 
Jokneam,  Kartah,  Dininah  (Dillm.  and  others 
read  Rimmon),  and  Nahalal  (Jos  21"-").  Of 
these,  Kitron  (identical  with  Kartah  [see  art.  Kab- 
tah])  and  Nahalal  (probably  'Ain  Mahil)  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites,  and  so 
could  not  be  occupied  by  the  Levites  (Jg  1"").  In 
1  Ch  6"  [Heb. "]  only  Rimmono  (Raramaneh)  and 
Tabor  are  named,  tbe  latter  corresponding  with 
no  name  in  the  former  list. 

What  is  said  of  the  territory  of  Nap)itali 
(see  art.  Naphtali)  applies  generally  to  Zeb., 
although  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  north  and 
nortti-eoat  rise  to  a  much  greater  height.  Jebel 
Kaukdb  (1850  ft.)  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
westom  landscape,  and  Jebel  es-Sikh,  N.W.  of 
Nazareth,  crowned  by  Neby  Sdtn,  commands  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive  views  in  N. 
Palestine.  The  Plain  of  Asochis,  el-Battauf,  is 
not  so  large  as  Esdraelon,  but  is  equally  rich  and 
fruitful.  Olive  groves  flourish  in  the  valleys, 
and  most  villages  have  orchards  or  vineyards,  pro- 
tected by  cactus  hedges. 

Only  one  judge  is  mentioned  as  rising  in  Zebu- 
Inn,  viz.  Elon,  who  judged  Israel  ton  Tears  (Jg 
12"- ").  But  the  tribe  seems  always  to  have  pro- 
duced men  of  warlike  energy  and  enterprise. 
'Marched  .  .  .  from  Zeb.  those  who  carry  the 
muster-mastor's  staff'  (Jg  5" ;  '  officers  who  had 
charge  of  the  enumeration  and  enrolment  of  troops ' 
[Moore]).  Called  by  Barak  to  the  conflict  with 
Sisera  (Jg  4«-"'),  their  patriotic  devotion  and 
prowess  are  specially  celebrated  in  Deborah's  song 
(Jg  5'*-").  Gideon  summoned  them  to  the  strife 
with  Midian  (Jg  6").  To  David  at  Ilebron  came 
from  Zeb.  50,Oi5o  men  of  war  'who  were  not  of 
double  heart'  (1  Ch  12");  nor  were  gifts  lacking 
from  the  produce  of  well-cultivated  land  (t6.  12"). 
Under  David  the  headman  of  the  tribe  was  Isb- 
maiah,  son  of  Olxidiah  (1  Ch  37").  In  response  to 
Hezekiah's  invitetion,  despite  the  scoffing  of 
others,  some  from  Zeb.  humbled  themselves  and 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where,  although  not  '  cleansed 
according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary,' 
they  were  welcomed  and  allowed  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  (2  Ch  SO'"-  "•  '»).  Doubtless,  Zeb.  shared 
the  fato  of  Naphtali  when,  along  with  other  dis- 
tricts, Galilee  wa3  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  15*,  cf.  Is  9'). 

The  peasant  farmers  of  Zeb.  lent  strength  to  the 
Jewish  army  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  tlieir 
soil  witnessed  some  of  the  hercest  encounters. 
Jotapata  (Jefat)  made  a  heroic  defence  against 
the  Romans  (BJ  TII.).  Sepphoris  became  the 
centre  of  Roman  administration  in  the  district 
(Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1 ;  BJ  ni.  ii  4).  Here  for  a  time 
were  the  headnu.arters  of  the  Jewisli  Rabbis  before 
they  settled  in  Tiberias  (Jost,  Judenthum,  ii.  16  ff.). 
Through  the  territory  of  Zeb.  from  the  springs  at 
Sepphoris  to  the  hill  of  ffa((tn,  the  Crusaders 
marched  to  their  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
Saladin.  It  is  the  chief  glory  of  Zeb.  that  it 
aflbrded  the  infant  Saviour  a  safe  asylum  ;  that  on 
its  breezy  uplands,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  the 
north.  His  name  grew  to  maturity,  and  mind  and 
heart  were  prepared  for  His  mighty  task. 

Members  of  this  tribe  are  called  Zebulnnltes 
('J*»3in,  Za/SouXciv,  Zabvion,  Nu  26*').  The  title 
■)>3)0  'the  Zebulunite,'  ia  also  applied  to  Elon 
the  judge  (Jg  12"-  ").  W.  Ewing. 

ZECHARIAH  («n,-]9|  and  n;-];| ;  Zoya/uti  and  -fat). 
—1.  Brother  of  Ner  and  nncle  of  Saul  (1  Ch  0"), 


one  of  the  ton  sons  of  Jeiel  or  Jehiel,  patriarch 
of  Gibeon  in  Benjamin.   He  is  called  Zecher  in 

1  Ch  8".  2.  A  Levito,  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
firstborn  son  of  Meshelemiah  (1  Ch  9»i  26^  "). 

8.  A  Levito,  whose  place  was  among  the  brethren 
of  the  second  degree  under  the  chief  singers 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan  (1  Ch  15'>-*).  4.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Ch  15^^),  one  of  the 
seven  appointed  to  blow  a  trumpet  before  the  ark. 
a.  A  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Ch  24"). 

6.  A  Levite,  of  the  family  of  Merari  (1  Ch  26"). 

7.  Father  of  Iddo  ( 1  Ch  27").  8.  One  of  the  princei 
of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Cfh  W). 

9.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Ch  20"). 

10.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch  21'),  to  whom,  with 
his  brethren,  his  father  gave  large  gifts  of  silver 
and  gold,  together  with  certain  fenced  cities. 
Along  with  the  other  sons  of  the  king  he  was  slain 
by  his  brother  Jehoram  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  11.  Son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest  (2  Ch 
24").  After  Jehoiada's  death,  Joasn,  who  had 
yielded  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his  princes,  was 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Zech.,  because 
he  reproved  the  idolaters  and  announced  God's 
judgment  against  them.  He  was  stoned  with 
stones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king  in  the 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Hia  dying  words, 
'  The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it,'  were  long 
remembered.  See  also  Zachakiah.  12.  A  pro. 
phet,  living  in  the  earlier  part  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
t.e.  before  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.,  about  B.C. 
770,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
upon  the  king  (2  Ch  26°).  He  is  described  as 
having  '  understanding  in  the  vision  of  God,'  or 
giving  'instruction  in  the  fear  of  God.'  13.  Son 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (2  K  14»  15»-").  It 
would  seem  that  his  father's  death  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  confusion,  and  probably  the 
interval  of  at  least  ten  years  between  the  father's 
death  and  the  son's  succession  had  been  spent  in 
incessant  conflicts  between  rival  claimants  of  the 
throne.  Jeroboam  died  in  the  twenty  -  seventh 
year  of  Uzziah,  and  Zech.  succeeded  in  the  thirty* 
eighth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign  (2  K  15^).  It 
may  very  well  be  that  Zech.  was  a  brave  soldier 
ana  a  capable  ruler  like  his  father,  but  all  that 
the  sacred  historian  records  of  him  is  that,  in  re- 
spect of  character  and  moral  conduct,  he  followed 
his  fathers  in  evil-doing.  He  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  his  fathers  hod 
done ;  he  departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 
Aftor  a  reign  of  six  months  he  was  slain  by  a  con- 
spirator Shallum,  who  himself  survived  only  one 
month.  With  Zech.  ended  the  dynasty  of  Jehu, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (2  K  10*),  '  thy 
sons  of  the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  IsraeL'  14.  A  man  of  high  repnte  in 
Isaiah's  day  (Is  8").  When  faithful  witnesses  were 
required  to  attest  a  solemn  prophetic  roll,  this 
Zech.  was  chosen  alon"  with  Uriah  the  priest.  He 
is  described  as  son  of  Jeberechiah,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  the  Asaphite  mentioned  in 

2  Ch  29^^  as  Delitzsch  suggests  (see  No.  16). 
Diestel  (in  Schenkel,  v.  130)  would  identify  him 
with  the  prophet  of  Uzziah's  time  (see  No.  12) ; 
but  this  cannot  be,  for  the  prophet  referred  to 
evidently  died  in  the  earlier  years  of  Uzziah's 
reign,  wnereas  this  Zech.  is  represented  as  living 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  Riehm  suggests  his  identifi- 
cation with  the  father  of  Hezekiah's  mother  (No. 
IS).  15,  The  father  of  Abi  or  Abijah,  the  mother 
of  king  Hezekiah  (2  K  18',  2  Ch  29>).  Murphy 
thinks  he  may  be  identified  with  the  piophet 
mentioned  in  2  Ch  26';  but  this  ia  extremely  im- 
probable. 16.  A  reforming  Asaphito  under  Heze- 
kiah (2  Ch  29"),  who  took  part  in  tbe  cleansing  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.   17.  Head  of  a  house  of  the 
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Reubenites  (1  Ch  6^),  one  of  the  brethren  of  Beerah, 
who  as  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Renbenites  was 
taken  away  captive  into  Assyria  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  in  tne  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Inael,  about 
B.C.  734.  18.  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kohath 
(2  Ch  34"),  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  In  the  work  of 
repairing  the  temple,  about  B.C.  620,  thisZech.  was 
one  of  the  overseers.  19.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
temple  under  Josiah  (2  Ch  35^).  As  Hilkiab  men- 
tioned immediately  before  was  chief  priest,  Zech. 
was  probably  second  priest  {ra^  like  Zeph- 
aniah  in  Jer  62**,  2  K  25").  He  is  also  named  in 
1  Ea  1^  See  Zachabias,  1.  20.  The  prophet. 
See  next  article.  21.  One  of  the  family  ot  Parosh 
or  Phoros,  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 'Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  in  B.a  458  (Ezr  8*,  1  Es  8"*).  22.  Son 
of  Bebai  (Ezr  8"),  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  sons 
of  Bebai  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  wiUi  Ezra. 
23.  One  of  the  chief  men  with  whom  Ezra  con- 
sulted at  the  river  Ahava  or  Theras  near  Babylon 
(Ezr  8".  See  also  1  Es  8^).  24.  A  descendant  of 
Elam,  one  of  the  people  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives,  and  who  undertook  under  Ezra's  reforma- 
tion to  pat  them  away  (Ezr  10").  See  also 
1  £s  S**.  2S.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Perez 
(Pharez),  son  of  Jndah,  whose  descendant, 
Athaiah,  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  children 
of  Judah  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh  11<).  26.  Called  the  son  of  the 
Shilonite  (Neh  11*),  a  descendant  of  Shelah,  son  of 
Judah,  whose  descendant,  Maaseiah,  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  children  of  Judah  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  return  from  the  Exile.  27.  Son  of 
Pashhur,  a  priest  and  courtier  under  Zedekiah, 
whose  descendant,  Adalah,  was  one  of  the  priests 
settled  in  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh  IP'). 
28.  An  Asaphite,  son  of  Jonathan,  who,  'with 
musical  instruments  of  David,  the  man  of  Giod,' 
took  part  with  Ezra  in  giving  thanks  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh  12").  29.  A 
priest,  one  of  the  blowers  of  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  who  took  part 
in  thAt  thanksgiving  service  (Neh  12"). 

J.  Macphebson. 

ZECHiSUH,  BOOK  OF.— 

L  The  genuine  prophedea  of  Zecfaarlab  (cha. 
U.  The  activity  and  rignificanoe  ot  the  prophaL 
Literature. 

lU.  Cha.  S-14:  (1)  Contenta;  (2)  Relation  ot  the  different 
parte  to  one  another ;  (S)  Data  of  the  various  com- 
ponentg ;  (4)  Beligioul  and  theological  value  ot  theae 
chapters. 

Litenture. 

L  ThK   GENUINU  PEOPHECIBa  OF  ZECHARIAH 

(Chs.  1-8).  —  The  Book  of  Zechariah  includes 
within  it  passases  belonging  to  very  different 
dates  and  proceMing  from  dinerent  bands.  The 
superscriptions  that  appear  in  9'  and  12'  divide 
the  book  into  two  larger  parts:  (1)  chs.  1-8,  (2) 
chs.  9-14. 

For  Zechariah,  the  contemporary  of  Haggai,  who 
is  named  in  1',  all  that  lias  to  be  taken  into  account 
is  chs.  1-8,  which  fall  into  three  divisions :  (a)  1'"* 
a  call  to  repentance,  based  upon  an  allusion  to  the 
impeiiitence  of  the  fathers  and  the  consequent 
judgment  that  overtook  them.  They  and  the 
prophets  are  gone,  but  God's  word  still  abides  in 
force. — (6)  1'-^'  the  nocturnal  visions  of  Zecha- 
riah, with  an  appendix  6"^".  In  eight  visions, 
which  are  explained  to  him  on  each  occasion  by 
the  angelita  interpres,  the  prophet  gives,  as  it  were, 
a  compendium  of  the  eschatological  hopes  that 
animated  him.  The  exposition  of  these  is  followed 
up  by  the  direction  in  B""'  to  him  to  take  of  the 
silver  and  gold  brought  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  and  to  liave  a  crown  made  for 
the  ?ema^,  i.e.  for  Zerubbabel.  This  crown  is  then 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  temple  as  a  memorial  of  those 
deputies    Side  by  side  with  Zerubbabel  is  to  be 


Joshua  as  priest,  and  peaceful  relations  are  to 
subsist  between  the  two.  Then  shall  the  peoples 
come  from  far  and  help  to  build  the  temple  of 
Jahweh.  (The  text  of  this  passage  has  not  come 
down  to  us  intact,  but  has  obviously  undergone 
revision  in  order  to  obscure  the  difference  between 
these  hopes  and  the  actual  history.  By  aid  of  the 
LXX  the  original  text  ma^  be  reconstructed). — 
(c)  Chs.  7.  8.  Taking  occasion  from  the  question 
addressed  to  the  priests  and  prophets  whether  the 
fast-days  observed  during  the  Exile  were  still  to  be 
kept  up,  the  prophet  points  to  the  impending 
Messianic  time,  for  which  a  moral  reformation  is 
the  indispensable  prerequisite.  Then  shall  the 
fast-days  Decome  joyous  festivals,  when  men  from 
all  peoples  shall  jou  themselves  to  the  Jews  in  their 
pilgrimages  to  Jahweh,  because  they  have  heard 
that  God  has  fixed  His  dwelling-place  with  them. 

ii.  The  Activity  and  Significance  of  the 
Prophet. — According  to  V- ',  Zechariah  was  a  son 
of  Berechiah  and  a  grandson  of  'Iddo,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  a  priestl^r  family 
which  returned  from  the  Exile^(Neh  12').  Zechariah 
will  thus  have  been  presnmably  somewhat  youn^ 
when  he  began  his  prophetical  work  amongst  his 
people.  We  are  tola  in  1'  that  he  came  forward, 
like  Haggai,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  (Hystas- 
pis),  but  two  months  later  than  that  prophet ;  he 
continued  to  labour  till  the  7th  month  of  the  fourth 
year  (of.  7').  In  this  way  his  whole  activity  would 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  rather  less  than 
two  years.  The  political  back^ound  is  the  same 
as  in  Haggai,  namely,  the  violent  commotions 
which  the  accession  of  Darius  produced  in  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  his  empire.  A  feeling  of 
profound  depression  had  laid  hold  of  tlie  community 
at  Jerusalem ;  Jahweh,  it  was  felt,  had  not  yet 
had  oompassion^upon  His  people.  He  yet  remained 
far  from  them.(^ZIechariah  strives  to  reanimate  the 
hopes  of  his  co-religionists,  and  to  rekindle  faith  in 
the  time  of  consummation,  which  wUl  speedily  set 
in  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  at  least  parti- 
ally successful  (cf.  7^  ')i'  An  indispensable  condition 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Messianic  era  is  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  for  as  the  commencement  of  the 
judgment  formerly  showed  itself  when  the  gloiy  of 
JaJiweh  was  seen  by  Ezekiel  (cf.  ch.  10)  to  forsake 
the  temple,  so  upon  the  day  when  Jahweh  once 
more  makes  His  abode  with  His  people  all  the  dis- 
tress of  the  time  shall  come  to  an  end ;  in  short, 
this  dwelling  of  Jahweh  in  the  temple  is  the  nn« 
aua  non  of  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  age  (cf.  8"). 
( JHence  Zechariah,  like  Haggai,  concentrates  all  his 
energies  upon  the  task  ot  inducing  the  ngople  to 
undertake  the  work  of  building  the  tem^^  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  can  unHerstand 
Zeohariah's  view  of  the  priesthood  as  the  security 
for  the  coming  of  the  ^emah,  i.e.  the  Messianic 
King  (cf .  3^- ).  — Zechariah's  endeavour  to  reanimate 
the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries  explains  also  the 
central  place  which  Messianic  prophecy  occupies  in 
his  book.  The  whole  of  the  nocturnal  visions  turn 
essentially  upon  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the 
time,  and  in  ch.  8  as  well  he  has  regard  to  these,  so 
that  from  this  book  we  can  construct  a  pretty  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Messianic  hopes  that  were  then 
entertained.  The  central  figure  is  the  Messianic 
King,  whom  Zechariah,  with  reference  to  Jer  23' 
(33"),  calls  the  Zemali  and  identifies  with  Zerub- 
babel, although  a  re<lactor,  who  had  regard  to 
the  actually  existing  relations,  has  sought  to  sub- 
stitute the  high  priest  Joshua  for  ZerubbabeL  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  even  with  Zechariah  himself 
the  high  priest  holds  a  highly  significant  places 
he  represents  the  community  before  Jahweh,  and 
has  at  all  times  free  access  to  Him.  Cf.  also  the 
articles  Ezea-Nehehiah,  Hagqai,  and  ZEBas- 
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Zechariah,  as  in  Haggai,  we  note  the  di^ 
Appearance  of  immediate  prophetic  inspiration]) 
(J^nnected  with  this  is  the  circumstance  that  tEe 
message  is  commiaicated  to  the  prophet  by  the 
an^el  of  Jahweh  (cf.  Ezk  40"-),  and  that  his 
visions  are  no  longer  the  outcome  of  intuition  but 
rather  of  deliberate  reflezioi^  Hence  the  angeiut 
interpres  is  s  standing  figard~m  them.  Side  by  side 
with  the  angelut  interpret  we  have  the  maPakh 
Jahweh  and  the  Sa(an,  the  latter  of  whom  also  is 
thus  obvionsly  to  be  thought  of  as  included  among 
the  messengers  of  God.  The  greater  prominence 
thus  assumed  by  angels  b  the  result  of  the  more 
transcendental  cnaracter  to  which  the  idea  of  God 
has  attained :  Jahweh  is  One  who  is  enthroned  on 
high  above  men,  and  whose  dealings  with  them 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  angels.  Here  for 
the  first  time  we  encounter  hasafan,  still  indeed 
as  an  appellative.  It  is  not  till  1  Ch  21  that  it 
attains  the  character  of  a  proper  name.  The  Book 
of  Job  appears,  in  its  idea  of  the  Safan,  to  occupy 
a  position  intermediate  between  these  other  two. 
See,  further,  the  article  Satax,  above,  p.  408''. 
— Not  without  significance,  perhaps,  for  further 
development  is  the  conception  here  met  with  of 
Sin  as  an  independently  existing  power.  Personi- 
fied as  a  woman,  she  is  carried  on  to  the  land  of 
Shinar,  i.e.  the  land  of  destruction  (of.  C-).  This 
last  designation  is  considered,  indeed,  to  include 
not  only  Shinar,  but  the  whole  heathen  world  ;  in 
Zechariah,  as  in  Haggai,  the  way  is  paved  for  the 
notion  so  clearly  denned  in  Daniel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world.  Here  the 
opposition  is  not  yet  sharply  marked  ;  here,  partly 
as  an  after-efiect  of  Deutero-Isoianic  ideas,  but 
partly  also  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  a  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  bearers  of  the  true  religion 
and  of  being  'righteous,'  in  contrast  with  the 
'ungodly  Gientiles'  (cf.  1"  2"),  we  meet  with  the 
thought  that  from  all  peoples  those  seeking  for 
salvation  shall  flock  to  Jerusalem  and  dwell  there, 
and  that  Jahweh  will  own  them  as  His  people  (cf. 
2«f.  giorr.), 

LirnuTcra.— A.  Kthlar,  Die  nach»ce(Huhtn  Pnphetmt,  ISSl- 
186S;  K.  Bredeokamp,  I>er  Prophtt  S<ukar}a,ie79 ;  0.  B.  B. 
Wright,  Zteikariah  and  Au  Propheeif,  1879 ;  W.  H.  Lows,  The 
Hebrew  Studertee  Com.  m  ZeehariaA.  neb.  and  LXX,  1872 ;  K. 
Marti,  Der  Prophet  Zaeharja,  der  Znlgenoeee  Serubbabele,  1892 ; 
J.  WelUunaen,  Die  Ueinen  Prophetm,  1892 :  W.  Nowack,  Die 
kUitten  Pnvhetm,  tea7 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  tff  the  Twelve 
PropheU,  U.  1896.  C(.  Selltn.  Stvdim  fur  EnteUhungege. 
lehiehu  dor  jOd.  OtnuimU  naeh  dem  babulon.  BxU,  1901 : 
K.  Marti  in  SK,  UU,  pp.  80711.,  TUfl. ;  t.  Ltf,  O.  UBS,  p. 

771  a. 

iiL  Chapters  9-14.— (l)  Contenti.-^Ch.  9  opens 
with  the  announrement  of  jadgment  upon  Damas- 
cus, Tyre,  ^idon,  and  the  Philistines.  C  Jahweh 
Himself  protects  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants^ 
/Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Messianic  King, 
who  will  enter  the  city  riding  upon  an  ass,  the 
animal  of  peace*:)  For  He  works  not  with  secular 
resources,  but  by  His  word  puts  an  end  to  the  strife 
among  the  nations,  ^or  the  sake  of  the  blood 
covenant  Jahweh  brings  back  the  captives  of  Zion. 
v.Judah  and  Ephraim,  together  with  Zion,  are  to  be 
the  wessons  wherewith  He  snbduea  the  sons  of 
Javan^v/Then  will  Jahweh  feed  His  people  like  a 
flock  In  fiis  land  which  is  so  good  and  faiE>-After 
a  short  interlude,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  called 
on  to  ask  rain  from  Jahweh,  instead  of  taming  to 
teraphim  and  soothsayers  (lO'-*),  comes  IC-ll': 
Jahweh  threatens  the  shepherds  and  the  goats  ; 
He  removes  them,  and  native  leaders  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  Judah,  which  with  Jahweh's 
help  overcomes  those  that  ride  upon  horses.  But 
Jahweh  will  have  pity  on  the  boose  of  Jose^  and 
will  bring  them  back,  so  that  they  shall  be  His  as 
if  He  had  never  cast  them  oS.  From  Egypt  and 
Asqrria  He  will  Ining  them  bMk  to  Gileadand  the 


Lebanon  district,  but  the  land  will  not  suffice  for 
them.  Jahweh  will  be  their  strength,  and  in  His 
name  shall  they  boast.  But  the  cMars  of  Lebanon 
and  the  oaks  of  Bashan  shall  howl  because  the 
forest  is  destroyed,  the  shepherds  bewail  the  loss 
of  pasturage,  the  lions  roar  because  the  glory  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  is  gone.  —  In  U*""  we  have  a 
narrative  of  what  has  occurred  in  recent  time* ; 
the  prophet  is  to  put  the  contents  of  his  preaching 
in  pictorial  form,  as  it  were,  before  the  eye.  He 
receives  the  commisrion  to  take  the  place  of  the 
worthless  shepherds  in  feeding  the  sheep.  He  took 
the  two  staves  'Gracionsness'  and  'Union,'  in  order 
to  represent  in  a  way  the  principles  by  which  he 
meant  to  be  guided.  In  like  manner  he  cut  off  the 
three  shepherds  in  one  month.  But  soon  he  became 
disgustea  with  the  sheep,  and  they  abhorred  him. 
Therefore  he  broke  the  two  staves,  and  now  received 
the  commission  to  act  the  part  of  a  foolish  shepherd, 
for  such  an  one  Jahweh  is  to  set  over  them  vj  way 
of  punishment.  The  conclusion  of  this  threatening 
of  11"  is  supplied  by  18'-»:  Jahweh  will  smite  the 
shepherd,  so  that  the^eep  shall  be  scattered. — 
12'-I3*  form  a  whole  :Cthe  heathen,  and  with  them 
Judah,  besiege  Jerusalem,  but  from  Judah  judg- 
ment goes  forth  upon  the  heathen,  while  Jemsalem 
itself  remains  pesicefnUy  in  its  place.  Jahweh  has 
at  first  helped  the  Jndanites,  that  tbe  pride  of  the 
house  of  David  ajid  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
might  not  become  too  great.  Then  Jahweh  pro- 
tects Jerusalem,  the  heathen  who  are  moving 
against  her  are  destroyed  by  Him.  Then  shaU 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  look  b«usk  to  him 
whom  they  once  pierced,  and  they  lament  over 
him  as  one  does  over  an  only  son.*  Then  Jahweh 
opens  for  the  house  of  David  and  its  inhabitants 
a  fountain  for  purification,  then  He  roots  oat  the 
names  of  the  idoU,  and  destroys  the  prophets,  and 
expels  the  spirit  of  oncleanness  out  of  the  land. — 
Ch.  14  begins  once  more  with  a  reference  to  an 
attack  br  the  nations  upon  Jerusalem  ;  the  citr  is 
taken,  tne  houses  destroyed,  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants go  into  captivity.  Then  Jahweh  appears  for 
her  defence,  treads  upon  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  which 
divides  under  His  feet,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
inhabitants  make  their  escape  through  the  new 
valley  thus  formed.  There  is  no  more  mterchange 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  but  one 
day.  living  waters  flow  from  Jerusalem  eastwards 
and  westwards.  Jahweh  rules  as  king  over  the 
whole  earth.  The  fleah  of  the  peoples  wlio  fight 
against  Jerusalem  shall  moulder  away  while  they 
are  yet  alive,  but  the  remnant  shall  all  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship  Jahweh  and  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

(2)  Relation  of  the  different  parte  to  one  another. 
— In  seeking  to  answer  this  Question,  the  circum- 
stance must  be  kept  in  mind  tnat  in  these  chapters 
events  are  frequently  described  not  in  their  actual 
chronological  order,  but  the  final  result  emerges 
first,  and  the  description  follows  of  the  way  in 
which  God  brings  about  this  result.  Taking  this 
into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion, with  Rnbinkam,  to  separate  9'"'*  from  w."*  ; 
the  latter  verses  supply  an  account  of  the  incidents 
that  precede  the  advent  of  the  peaceful  King.  On 
the  other  hand,  lO'-*  has  a  very  loose  connexion 
with  oh.  9.  lO**^  mif  ht  be  from  the  same  hand  as 
ch.  9 ;  in  the  latter  tnere  was  only  a  passing  allu- 
sion to  the  return  of  the  captives,  in  IC-  this  has 
the  central  place ;  as  in  V-  Syria  is  the  subject  of 
Divine  judgment,  so  hei«  it  is  iiht,  which  in  lata 
Hebrew  stands  for  Syria. 

It  is  very  questionable,  however,  whether  11**" 
and  13'-'  are  nom  the  same  hand  as  oha.  9  and  10. 
No  decisive  grounds  oan  be  allegsd  in  favonr  of 
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Identity  of  authorship ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
marked  diversity  in  so  far  as  it  is  only  at  11", 
which  has  its  continuation  in  VP"*,  that  the  outlook 
into  the  future  begins.— Ch.  12  is  not,  as  Comill 
(EinleUung*,  p.  203)  maintains,  the  necessary  com- 
plement uf  11*^ ;  in  fact,  the  striking  difference  of 
diction  makes  it  impossible  to  ascribe  ooth  chapters 
to  the  same  hand.  Seeing,  further,  that  ch.  13  is 
undoubtedly  closely  bound  up  with  ch.  12,  a  material 
objection  to  Comul's  opinion  emerges.  In  ch.  13 
the  writer  holds  in  abhorrence  those  who  make  a 
public  claim  to  be  prophets ;  Jahweh  will  make  an 
end  of  such,  just  as  He  sweeps  idolatry  and  the 
spirit  of  uncleanness  out  of  the  land.^'  X)n  the  other 
band,  in  ll'"-  the  prophet  in  his  experiences  is  to 
represent  in  a  way  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and 
the  'Canaanites  (traffickers)  of  the  flock'  [reading 
\rlt!B}  for  'n  ".y^  ii],  who  watch  hia  conduct,  are 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  word  of  Jahweh  that  de- 
termines  his  action^  We  cannot  assent  to  Rubin- 
kam'a  separation  of  IS'"*  from  ch.  12,  which  is 
justified  neither  by  the  language  nor  the  contents; 
the  features  in  the  picture  of  the  last  days  men> 
tioned  in  13"'  complete  the  picture  of  ch.  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  ch.  14  must  certainly  be 
assigned  to  another  pen  than  12'-13*.  According 
to  ch.  12,  the  destructive  judgment  is  executed 
upon  the  heathen  before  Jerusalem,  while  the  city 
itself  stands  fast ;  but,  according  to  ch.  14,  Jeru- 
salem is  captured  by  the  heathen,  the  houses 
destroved,  etc  According  to  13',  a  fountain  is 
openea  for  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  purification,  where- 
as the  fountain  of  14'  obviously  serves  different 
ends  altogether.  As  little  can  we  think  of  a  con- 
nexion of  ch.  14  with  chs.  9  and  10,  as  is  plain 
from  the  opposition  between  14"  and  9". 

The  result  of  our  examination  is  that  we  have 
the  following  independent  pieces:  (i.)  9.  (10"-) 
10»-11»;  (iL)  H*-w  18'-»j  (ii£)  12>-iyj  (iv.)  ch. 
14. 

(3)  Date  oftha  various  eomponenU.—{i.)  9.  (10"  ) 
10^-1 1*.  Of  decisive  weight  for  fixing  the  date  is 
9",  where  the  jj;  "j?  ('sons  of  Greece  )  are  named 
as  the  principal  enemies  of  the  people  of  Jahweh. 
The  place  here  assigned  to  the  Greeks  carries  us 
to  the  time  subsequent  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
This  conclusion  is  not  opposed  by  lO""-,  where 
Asshur  and  Egypt  are  mentioned,  for,  as  was  noted 
above,  y^t  became  in  later  days  a  name  for  Syria. 
It  is  from  this  same  point  of  view  that9>'-  becomes 
for  the  first  time  intelligible :  the  word  of  Jahweh 
is  directed  against  the  land  of  Qadrach  and  Damas- 
eus,  i.e.  against  the  empire  of  the  Seleucids.  Thus 
also  we  understand  certain  other  features  in  the 
picture  of  the  future :  the  gracious  favour  shown 
to  Ephraim  and  the  turning  again  of  her  captivity, 
as  well  as  her  reunion  with  Judah,  all  this  has 
come,  since  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  to  be  a  fixed  point 
in  the  eschatolog^  of  the  prophets.  The  figure  of 
the  Messianic  King  is  not  opposed  to  the  above 
date,  for  it  is  only  an  apparent  identity  that  sub- 
sists between  9'*  and  Is  9*'-  ll"-.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  King  is  quite  passive,  His  form  almost 
disappears,  to  make  room  for  that  of  a  hoToo  spiri- 
tvaiis.  Characteristic  of  the  same  period  are  pas- 
sages like  9',  where  the  return  to  Jahweh  finds 
expression  partly  in  the  observance  of  Levitical 
laws  about  food,  a  notion  utterly  impossible  in  the 
pre-exilic  period.  A  more  precise  dating  for  these 
chapters  is  unattainable,  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
dear  allusions  to  the  historical  situation. 

(ii.)  11*-"  13'-».  This  section  contains  allusions 
to  certain  contemporary  occurrences,  but  they  are 
nnintelligible  to  us,  partly  owine  to  the  probably 
defective  text  that  nas  come  down  to  us,  but 
partly  also  to  our  very  inadequate  information 
regarding  considerable  periods  of  the  post-exilio 


history.  This  alone  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
doubt,  that  we  are  pointed  to  a  time  after  the 
Exile :  what  is  said  in  11'*  about  the  shepherds, 
as  well  as  the  similar  expressions  in  v.*  can  be 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  their  dependence 
on  Ezk  34.  The  shepherds  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  native  authorities,  especially  the 
high  priest.  It  is  of  the  latter  that  we  must 
understand  the  'S^  of  11"  and  the  V'QS,  "iJJ  of  ISP, — 
he  is,  as  it  were,  Jahweh's  companion ;  \n'ip  and 
)nn^  (II*)  must  he  foreign  rulers,  who  are  hence 
fittmgly  called  l»hfn  'sjy^  (11'-").  Wellhausen  is 
inclinea  to  see  in  11^-  a  reflexion  of  the  incidents 
in  the  last  decade  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mac- 
cabaean  revolt,  which  witnessed  rapid  and  violent 
changes  of  the  high  priesthood. 

(iii.)  12' -13*  bears,  throughout,  the  post -exilic 
stamp,  (a)  The  campaign  of  the  heathen  against 
Jerusalem  is  dependent  upon  Ezk38  f.  The  thought 
that  Jahweh  in  the  first  instance  helps  Judah,  lest 
Jerusalem  may  exalt  herself  yet  more,  cannot  be 
properly  understood  at  any  period  earlier  than  that 
at  which  Jerusalem  had  become  the  rallying-point 
for  the  Diaspora  of  the  whole  Jewish  world,  and 
when  the  elory  of  the  city  and  her  temple  was 
reflected  also  upon  her  rulers  and  her  inhabitants. 
— (i)  13',  too,  points  to  dependence  on  Ezekiel, 
although  his  viewpoint  has  been  transformed  under 
the  influence  of  notions  of  the  Levitical  period,  as 
these  find  expression  in  the  custom  described  in  Nu 
19.-^c)  We  are  pointed  to  the  later  post-exilio 
period  the  juxtaposition  of  ii'j  nt  and  ^.^  n'9 
(12"'>),  which  would  have  been  an  impossibility  in 
pre -exilic  times.  And  the  whole  description  in 
12"'-  carries  us  to  a  time  after  the  Exile. — {d)  A 
late  date  is  also  indicated  by  the  hostility  breathed 
in  13"-  against  prophecy,  t.«.  against  those  wlio 
come  forward  publicly,  clothed  in  a  hairy  mantle. 
The  place  of  these  had  been  taken  by  anonymous 
and  pseudonymona  prophetical  authorship.  Our 
chapters  lie  upon  the  line  of  development,  whose 
culmination  is  indicated  in  views  like  thoae  ex- 
pressed in  1  Mao  4«  9*'  14^',  cf.  Sanhtd.  11a. 

(iv.)  Ch.  14  likewise  belongs  to  later  post-exilic 
times,  (a)  This  chapter  also  is  dependent  on  Ezk 
38  f.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  of  the  latter  is 
transformed  in  quite  a  peculiar  fashion,  without 
our  being  able  to  recognize  the  motive  for  the 
change,  but  this  cannot  prevent  our  admitting  the 
dependence  which  is  unmistakably  present  in  T4'''-. 
— (b)  In  14"  we  are  probably  carri^  to  the  period 
after  Malaohi,  for  this  verse  is  dependent  on  Mai 
3" ;  it  is  probable,  moreover,  that  v.'  is  in  conscious 
opposition  to  Mai  1"'- — (c)  It  is  onl^  during  the 
later  post-exilio  period,  when  the  Jewish  Diaspora 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  hold  the  festivals,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  thought  expressed  here  (v.")  that  the 
converted  heathen  proclaim  their  conversion  by 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
Taoernacles. — (d)  It  is  only  during  the  sameperiod 
that  the  notion  of  holiness  expressed  in  v."  is  in- 
telligible, a  notion  which  once  more  shows  the 
influence  of  Ezekiel. 

(4)  Seligious  and  theological  value  cf  these 
chapters. — We  stand  no  longer  upon  the  ground  of 
prophecy  properly  so  called,  but  of  anonymous 
eschatofogical  writing.  Certain  stereotyped  feat- 
ures of  eschatologr  recnr.  j  xiie  writers  af  e  very 
strongly  influenced  by  ancient  prophecy  i  for  the 
most  put  by  its  religious  rather  than  by  its  ethical 
contents^  /^thical  features  indeed  recede  far  be- 
hind retlgious.  Very  marked  is  the  inl]uen>)e  of 
the  Levitical  period.  .Tlie  Messianic  King  still  ap- 
pears, it  is  true,  in  9"",  but  He  is  a  comparatively 
otiose  figure  which  might  be  left  out  without 
damaging  the  connexion.  He  is  no  longer  the 
leader  in  the  conflict  against  enemies,  but  exclu- 
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rively  Prince  of  Peace,  with  an  extremely  passive 
character.  The  conception  of  the  final  King  had 
at  this  time  assumed  a  pale  cast,  that  it  might  be 
able  to  take  on  other  colours,  namely  those  of  the 
priest  and  the  prophet. — Highly  significant  is  the 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  embracing 
the  whole  world.  Jahweh  is  King  over  all  the  earth, 
and,  as  He  is  one.  His  worship  is  also  one  (cf.  14*). 
But  this  nniversalism  has  a  strong  Levitical  coloor- 
ing,  as  is  shown  especially  by  the  closing  verses 
of  ch.  14  with  their  weighty  emphasis  upon  the 
purity  of  the  theocracy.  The  ordering  of  every- 
thing on  the  basis  of  the  dominion  of  holiness,  in 
other  words  the  supremacy  of  the  Law,— this  is 
the  end  of  the  process  of  development. 

Eckardt,  it  is  true,  maintains  that  the  spiritual 
uniqueness  of  Deutero  -  Zechariah  consists  in  the 
freedom  with  which  he  e:£tends  the  theocratic 
aniveisalirap  over  the  whole  religious  situation  of 
his  time.  SKrom  passages  like  14'  13*  9>  Eckardt 
draws  the  conclusion  that,  according  to  Deutero- 
Zechariah,  the  heathen  world  unconsciously  wor- 
ships Jahweh  in  the  person  of  its  own  gods,  that 
in  its  ceaseless  gropings  and  strivings  it  seel^ 
Him  without  any  clear  notion  of  what  it  is  doin^ 
Dentero-Zechariah,  he  holds,  goes  beyond  Mai  I" 
and  Is  26** ;  for  while  Malacni  exhibits  a  view 
which,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  must  end 
in  syncretism  and  indiiferentism,  and  while  Is  26'*, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  large  -  heartedness 
which  might  readily  be  abused  to  cover  cowardly 
subservience  and  denial  of  the  truth,  Deutero- 
Zechariah  in  his  nniversalism  has  avoided  these 
errors.  So  far  from  seeing  in  idolatry  only  a 
readily  excusable  error  in  calculation,  he  considers 
that  heathenism  must  be  overcome  in  the  most 
terrible  conflict  Eckardt  admits  tliat  the  views 
of  Deutero-Zechariah  liave  a  Levitical  tinge,  but 
urges  that  his  nniversalism  is  not  brou{;ht  to  a 
stand  by  the  wall  of  the  Law,  but  breaks  tlirough 
it  whenever  it  presents  itself  as  an  obstacle.-C  Cn. 
14,  it  is  true,  lays  great  stress  upon  Levitical 
purity,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context,  especially 
from  the  closing  words  of  v.",  that  for  the  writer 
the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  culminates 
in  piety  of  soul,  just  as  the  Levitical  purity  of  the 
last  days  passes  over  into  inward  puritj>  Nay, 
from  14'",  where  he  renders  nx^o  by  'sin-offering,' 
Eckardt  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  particular- 
istic narrow-mindedness  of  the  laws  about  atone- 
ment is  then  to  be  overcome  by  the  nniversalism 
of  Divine  grace,  for  there  shall  oe  a  ha((ath  even 
for  the  peoples  who  defiantly  refuse  to  join  in  the 
prescribed  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

An  accurate  unprejudiced  exegesis,  however, 
shows  these  contentions  of  Eckardt  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  text.  In  view  of  the  condition  of 
things  described  in  14"'",  how  can  the  statement 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  a  Canaanite  in  the  house 
of  Jahweh  be  made  to  justify  the  inference  that 
'  the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  shall  be 
founded  on  piety  of  soul'!  Or  how  can  14<* 
'Jah web's  name  shall  be  one'  give  rise  to  the 
notion  that  at  present  Jahweh  is  worshipped 
under  a  variety  ofnames  ?  In  any  case  no  support 
to  this  notion  is  given  by  9^,  which  cannot  mean 
that  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  world  are  turned 
towards  JaJiweh.  9'  alone  would  suffice  to  turn 
the  scale  against  Eckardt,  for  in  this  verse  the 
conversion  of  the  Philistines  is  to  evidence  itself 
(1)  by  their  eating  no  more  of  tiSu\66uTa,  and  (2) 
by  their  submitting  to  the  Lentical  laws  about 
food,  'for  Jahweh  removes  the  abomination  be- 
tween their  teeth.'  It  is  beyond  question  also  that 
in  9"  we  have  not  a  promise,  in  contrast  with  Dt 
23*,  but  a  threatenmg,  as  the  context  shows. 
Eckardt's  view  is  thus  shown  to  be  untenable  on 
exegetical  grounds. 


IitTBUTma.— B.  a  F.  name,  IHe  Wetuagutiffm  welAt  ti 
den  SeArMen  <Ut  Pnphetm  Zacharia*  beygOogen  $ind,  etc, 
17M :  W.  Heogstenbets,  BeUrSge,  I  (1831)  806  a.,  CkrUMoji*  dm 
A.T^t  nL  L*  p.  8270. ;  E.  F.  J.  Ortenbeig,  Dit  BuUmdthtU* 
dm  Buehm  Saeharja,  1859;  K  Stode,  'Denteroiacliarja'  In 
ZATW  t.  10.,  U.  Ul  9.,  27SS.  [oriticiaed  by  Kuenen  in  OTidtr- 
toek*.  a  81-83] ;  W.  Steerk,  UtUetmehuTigm  uier  die  Kom- 
potiUm  und  Ahfatmmgaeit  nm  Zaeh.  9-U,  1891 ;  O.  K.  Onit*. 
macher,  UtUenuehung  Mer  den  Umrung  der  in  Sack.  9-U 
vartiMenden  PropAeMen,  1S92 :  Bublnkam,  The  Second  Part  4/ 
t/ie  Book  ot  Zaekariah,  Basel,  1892 ;  Eckaidt,  '  Der  Spnch- 
nbraach  von  Zaoh.  »-U'  in  ZATW  xiii.  76S.,  'Der  religidn 
QehalL'  U.S.W.,  In  ZImHt.  fOx  TheoL  u.  Kinh*,  UL  Sllff. ; 
A.  K.  Kulper,  Zaeharja  ix^eui,  eene  exegMtdtrtritieehe  tudie, 
1894 ;  T.  K.  Obevne,  JQR,  1888,  pp.  78-83 ;  Boehmer,  '  Da* 
Raetbael  von  Saoh.  1£-1«'  in  Evang.  Kirchenuittehr.  IMl,  f. 
9140. ;  on  tbe  last  chapter  of.  Oraeti  in  J{lR  iiL  2060.  Sea 
alao  the  relevant  aectiona  in  the  OI  IntruduaUnu  of  Driver, 
Comill,  Strack,  K6nig,  Bandiaain.  W.  NOWACK. 

ZECHER  (-O]).— A  son  of  Jeliiel  the  'father' 
of  Gibeon,  1  Ch  8"  (B  Zaxoip,  A  ZoKxoip,  Luc. 
Ztxfl) ;  called  in  9"  Zechariah. 

ZECHBUS  (B  Zexf^t,  A  'Efepfaf,  AY  Eixrieu), 
1  Es  8>. — Azariab,  a  priest  in  the  line  of  Ezra,  Ezr  7*. 

ZEDAD  (Tjjf  [the  name  occurs  only  with  .1  locals, 
Tj-if]).— One  of  the  points  mentioned  in  defining 
the  Northern  border  of  the  Promised  Land  in 
Nu  34*,  and  again  in  Ezekiel's  ideal  picture,  Ezk 
47".  The  reading  is  uncertain,  the  Sam.  having 
in  Numbers  imx ;  LXX  in  Numbers,  B  and  Luc 
^piSaK,  A  T^SiSaK,  F  2<Uiaic ;  in  Ezekiel,  BA 
Z(XSa/<M.  If  the  reading  iix  is  followed,  the  site  is 
unknown ;  for,  as  Dillmann  points  out,  the  §adad, 
on  the  road  from  Riblah  to  ^laryaten  (accepted  by 
Wetzstein,  Miihlau,  Furrer,  a(.),  is  much  too  far 
to  the  east  and  north.  If  we  read  mt,  as  we  should 
probably  do,  the  place  may  perhaps  be  identified 
(so  van  Kasteren,  BB,  1895,  p.  30)  with  Khirbet 
$erddd,  N.  of  Abil,  E.  of  Merj  'Ajdn,  towards 
Hermon. 

ZEDEKIAH  (in;p-w,  n;mt  only  in  1  K  22",  Jer 
27"  28'  29»  'righteousness  of  J";  LXX  SeJe/tui, 
ZeSexiat,  Setexiot ;  Vulg.  Sedeeitu).  —  1.  Son  of 
Chenaanah,  and  one  of  Abab's  four  hundred  court 
prophets  (IK  22'>-  »•  »,  2  Ch  18">-  »•  •*).  When 
Jehoshaphat  demanded  that  a  prophet  of  J'  should 
be  consulted  about  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Ramoth-gilead,  Zedekiah  came  forwaurd  in  that 
character  in  oitier  to  forestall  Micaiah  ben-Imlaii. 
He  prodnced  horns  of  iron  and  apparently  pre- 
sented them  to  Aliab  as  from  J",  with  a  Divine 
commission :  '  Thus  saith  the  LORD,  With  these 
shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  they  be  con- 
sumed.' He  maintained  his  attitude  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Micaiah,  and  ventured  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  as  to  the  source  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
latter :  '  Which  way  went  the  spirit  of  the  LORD 
from  me  to  speak  unto  thee?'  The  sharp  retoit 
in  which  Micaiah  reaffirmed  the  coming  defeat  of 
Israel  does  not  seem  to  have  weakened  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  two  kings.   The  lying  spirit  prevailed. 

Josephua  (Ant.  Tin.  xr.  4)  embelliahes  this  story,  and  tran» 
poses  the  incidenta  of  it  He  puts  a  speech  to  Abab  Into 
/eilekiah's  mouth,  in  which  he  triea  to  prove  Micaiah  to  be  a 
(lUue  prophet  because  of  bia  disagreement  with  Elijah  aa  to  tha 
place  of  Ahab's  future  death,  and  concludes  by  proporing  a 
practicaj  test :  *  When  struck  by  me,  let  him  injure  my  hand 
as  Jadaos  dried  up  the  ritfht  band  of  kin>(  Jeroboam  when  he 
wished  to  arrest  him.'  Zedekiah  then  smites  Micaiah,  and  aa 
nothing  happens  to  him,  Abab  is  convinced.  The  incadent  of 
the  iron  horns  foUowa. 

2.  A  prophet,  one  of  the  captives  deported  to 
Babvlon  with  Jehoiachin.  He  and  another,  named 
Abab,  are  denounced  by  Jeremiah  (29**''')  for  gross 
immorality  as  well  as  for  falsely  prophesying  a 
speedy  restoration  from  Babylon.  It  was  probably 
tneir  action  as  political  agitators  that  brought 
on  them  the  cruel  punishment  of  being  roasted 
in  the  fire  by  order  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Jeremiah 
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PTOphesied  that  their  fate  wonld  be  proverbial. 
Zedekiah  was  eon  of  Maaseiah,  who  b  probably 
to  be  identi6ed  with  the  priest  whose  son,  'the 
second  priest'  Zephaniah,  was  put  to  death  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadreaaar  (2  K  25'»'-).  8.  Son  of 
Hananiab,  one  of  the  princes  in  the  reign  of 
JehoiakiiH  (Jer  36"). 

i.  The  last  king  of  Judah  (Sedekias  in  1  Es 
1**,  Bar  1').  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah 
and  full  brother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K  29"  24" ; 
in  Jos.  Ant.  X.  vn.  2,  'Jehoiakim'  is  a  blunder 
for  '  Jehoahaz  ')•  In  1  Ch  3"  bis  name  pre- 
cedes that  of  Shallitm  or  Jehoahaz,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  latter's  ioaignificance,  while  in 
the  following  verse  and  in  2  Ch  36'°  he  is  repre- 
sented as  son  of  Jehoiakim,  perhaps  as  having 
been  his  successor.  These  variations  are  in- 
structive as  showing  the  degree  of  inaccuracy 
which  may  exist  in  biblical  genealogies.  The 
direct  account  of  this  reign  is  contained  in  2  K 
24"-25',  Jer  39>-t  52'-",  2  Ch  36'»-".  Consider- 
able light  is  also  thrown  on  this  period  by  the 
prophetical  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
especially  the  narrative  portions  of  Jeremiah  which 
are  here  enumerated  in  their  chronological  order : 
chs.  24.  27.  (6r.  34.)  2S.  (35.)  29.  (36.)  21.  37.  (44.) 
34.  (41.)  38.  (45.)  39'»-"  (46'»-")  32.  (89.)  33.  (40.) 
391-"  (46'"*).  There  is,  in  fact,  more  contemporary 
material  available  for  the  construction  of  the 
history  of  this  reign  than  of  that  of  Sia  other 
Hebrew  monarch ;  yet  there  are  few  01  which 
there  is  so  little  definite  to  record. 

Zedekiah's  eleven  years'  occupancy  of  the  throne 
was  but  the  last  si^h  of  the  expiring  Davidic 
dynasty,  one  episode  in  the  strogjjle  of  E-gvpt  and 
^bylon  for  the  mastery.  The  king  himself  was  a 
weak  man  in  a  false  position.  As  a  private  citizen 
he  might  have  had  an  inoffensive  and  respectable 
career,  for  he  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  and 
religiously  inclined,  but  in  the  Davidic  vine  he 
was  '  no  strong  rod  to  be  a  sceptre  to  mle '  (Ezk 
19").  Josephus  in  one  passage  [Ant.  X.  viL  6) 
credits  him  with  xfK"'^^'  Kal  SiKaiaripri,  This  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  in  his  dealings  with  Jere- 
miah. On  two  occasions  we  read  of  formal  depu- 
tations from  the  king  to  the  prophet  (Jer  21'  37'), 
'  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  LORD  for  us,'  '  Pray 
now  unto  the  Lord  our  God  for  us' ;  and  when  this 
State  recognition  was  no  longer  possible,  Zedukiah 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  own  persional  con- 
victions in  secret  consultations  (Jer  37"  38").  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  that  the  only  occasions  on  which 
we  read  of  Zedekiah's  exerting  his  authority  are 
when  he  mitigated  tlie  rigour  of  Jeremiah's  im- 
prisonraent  (37^')  and  sanctioned  his  deliverance 
from  the  miry  dungeon  (38'°),  see  also  Jer  38"; 
and  so  it  was  promised  to  him,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  fate  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer  22"'  •»),  that  he 
should  die  in  peace  and  be  buried  as  a  kina  (Jer 
34*-  •).  Jeremiah,  in  fact,  never  adopts  a  narsh 
tone  when  speaking  of  him.  Others  also  felt  the 
same  personal  attraction.  They  looked  back  on 
him  as  '  the  breatli  of  our  nostrus,  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord  ...  of  whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  nations '  (La  4*).  On  the 
other  hand,  Ezekiel,  whose  moral  and  political 
judgment  was  uninfluenced  by  personal  contact 
witli  the  king,  speaks  of  Zedekiah  in  terms  of  on- 
qualified  censure.  He  is  the  'deadly  wounded 
wicked  one.'  The  prophetic  sentence  of  deposition 
anticipates  the  act  of  man  (Ezk  21'°'").  Ezekiel, 
in  fact,  is  at  one  with  the  pro-Egyptian  party  in 
regarding  Jehoiachin  as  de  jure  King.  He  dates 
his  visions  not  by  the  years  of  Zedekiah's  reign, 
but  by  those  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity.  On 
other  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  feeling  sym- 
pathy with  the  pro-Egyptian  party  in  Jerusalem. 
In  comparison,  indeed,  with  the  exiles  in  Babylon, 


they  were  as  bad  figs,  '  very  bad,  that  cannot  be 
eaten,  they  are  so  bad'  (Jer  24,  see  also  Ezk  6* 
liu-u  1411  22.  33^),  but  their  patriotism  was 
sinoere  if  perverted,  while  Zedekiah's  throne  rested 
upon  a  renunciation  of  national  ambitions.  This 
is  dearly  marked  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (17"* "), 
'  The  king  of  Babylon  .  .  .  took  of  the  seed  royal 
and  made  a  covenant  with  him ;  he  also  brought 
him  under  an  oath,  and  took  away  the  mighty  of 
the  land:  that  the  kingdom  might  be  base,  that 
it  might  not  lift  itself  up,  but  that  by  keeping  of 
his  covenant  it  might  stand.'  In  other  words,  it 
was  Nebuchadrezzar's  policy  to  reduce  the  Jewish 
nation  to  impotence  and  at  the  same  time  attach 
it  to  himself  by  motives  of  self-interest,  and  thus 
control  the  powerful  fortress  of  Jerusalem.  Jose- 
phus (^nt.  X.  viL  1)  gives  the  terms  of  the  oath 
under  which  Zedekiah  was  brought :  '  That  he 
would  snrely  guard  the  country  for  him,  and 
neither  make  any  political  changes  nor  favour  the 
Egyptians.'  Accordingly,  the  hopes  of  the  national 
purty  centred  round  Jehoiachin,  whom  they  hoped 
to  restore  to  the  throne  (Jer  28*).  Zedekiah's  dis- 
loyalty, therefore,  was  directly  against  his  own 
personal  interests ;  but  he  was  quite  passive  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  or  faction  that  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  him  at  the  time;  as  Josephus  says  {Ant. 
X.  viL  2),  '  As  long  as  he  heard  the  prophet  speak- 
ing these  things,  lie  believed  him  ana  agreed  to 
everything  as  true,  and  believed  that  it  would  be 
to  his  advantage ;  but  then  his  friends  used  to 
corrupt  him  and  draw  him  away  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  prophet  to  whatever  course  they 
wished.'  We  have  here  an  echo  of  the  taunt-song 
which  Jeremiah  (38**)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the ' 
women  of  the  royal  harem :  '  Thy  familiar  friends 
have  set  thee  on,  and  have  prevailed  over  thee : 
now  that  thy  feet  are  sunk  m  the  mire,  they  are 
turned  away  back.'  *  The  princes '  to  whom  allu- 
sion is  here  made,  seem  in  this  reign  to  have 
usurped  most  of  the  executive  power.  They  tried 
and  sentenced  Jeremiah  on  a  charge  of  desertion 
(Jer  37").  They  reduced  the  king  to  abject  terror 
(37"  38^).  There  was  truth  as  well  as  pathos  in  the 
words  with  which  he  surrendered  his  best  friend 
to  them  :  '  The  king  is  not  he  that  can  do  any- 
thing  against  you '  (38°).  In  a  ruler  such  weakness 
is  the  greatest  crime,  and  in  the  case  of  Zedekiah 
it  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  '  the  princes ' 
for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  pro-Egjrptian 
party  to  whicn  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jos.  Ant. 
X.  viL  2)  were  opposed,  and  which  encouraged  the 
idolatrous  reaction  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
Josiah.  That  reaction  was  now  in  full  force  (see 
Ezk  8  and  II).  And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  for 
abetting  false  or  irregular  worship  that  the  pro- 
phets condemn  Zedekiah  as  for  breach  of  faith. 
The  oath  of  fealty  wliich  he  made  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar struck  men  as  being  of  a  peculiarly  binding 
nature.  He  '  made  him  swear  by  God '  (2  Ch  36'*) 
and  place  his  hand  under  his  thigh  (Ezk  17"). 
The  lofty  and  stem  morality  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets did.  not  palliate  Zedekiah's  subsequent  viola- 
tion of  this  solemn  promise  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  made  to  a  heathen.  On  the  contrary, 
'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  As  I  live,  surely  viiTis 
oath  that  he  hath  despised,  and  my  covenant  that 
he  hath  broken,  I  will  even  bring  it  upon  his  own 
head'  (Ezk  17").  Tlie  new  name  Zedekiah  which 
he  now  received  in  place  of  Mattaniah,  in  token  of 
vassalage,  very  possibly  ha,s  reference  to  the  right- 
eousness of  J"  which  was  appealed  to  on  this 
occasion ;  and  this  again  may  well  be  '  the  circum- 
stantial origin '  of  the  Messianic  aspirations  after 
the  Shoot  of  the  Davidic  stock  whose  name  is  'J* 
is  our  righteousness' (Jer  23**  ^). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  Zedekiah  remained 
negatively  loyal  to  the  Chaldaeans,  but  in  bis  fourth 
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year  (B.O.  690)  his  allegiance  was  so  far  question- 
able that  the  rulers  of  Edom,  Moab,  Amnion,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon  (Jer  27'),  incited  thereto  by  their  pro- 
phets and  diviners,  were  emboldened  to  send 
envoys  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  induce  Zedekiah 
to  join  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  tlie 
Babylonian  yoke.  The  prophets  and  diviners  of 
Israel,  too,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  were 
fomenting  a  similar  acitation,  uttering  definite 
predictions  that  '  shortly '  (Jer  27"),  '  within  two 
full  years'  (Jer  28'),  would  all  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord's  honse  and  Jeconiah  himself  be  restored 
to  their  native  land.  The  silver  vessels  which 
Zedekiah  is  said  (Bar  1')  to  have  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Kold  ones  served  to  emphasize  the 
national  humiliation.  It  seems  to  us  unaccount- 
able that  the  peoples  of  Syria  could  have  had  such 
provincial  imaginations,  so  little  sense  of  pro- 
portion, as  to  expect  the  speedy  fall  of  the  empire 
of  Nebuchadrezzar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  rise  of  Chaldeea  was  of 
very  recent  date,  the  sudden  oollapse  of  Nineveh 
must  have  made  anything  seem  possible,  and 
belief  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  Egypt  was 
a  tradition  in  the  East  The  prestige  of  centuries 
dies  hard.  In  opposition  to  such  men  as  Hananiah 
and  Shemaiah  at  Jerusalem  (Jer  28>  29"),  and 
Ahab  and  Zedekiah  at  Babylon  (Jer  29"),  Jere- 
miah as  chief  prophet  of  the  pro-Chald«ean  party 
declared  that  resistance  to  Nebuchadrezzar  was 
premature,  futile,  and  snicidal,  since  supremacy 
had  been  assured  by  God  to  Babylon  for  70  years. 

With  characteristic  energy  Nebuchadrezzar  at 
once  set  about  crushing  the  mcipient  revolt.  He 
made  examples  of  the  agitators  at  Babylon, 
'  roasting  them  in  the  fire '  (Jer  29'*),  and  at  the 
same  time  apparently  sent  to  demand  explana- 
tions from  his  vassal  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  possible 
that  the  mission  of  Elasah  and  Gemariah  (Jer  29*) 
to  Babylon  should  be  referred  to  this  date ;  in  any 
case  Zedekiah's  personal  attendance  was  requirea, 
and  he  journeyed  to  Babylon  before  the  close  of 
his  fourth  year,  accompanied  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  pro  -  Cbaldsean  party,  Seraiah  (Jer  51"). 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
protests  of  loyalty  which  Zedekiah  doubtless  made 
at  this  time.  He  had,  in  fact,  everything  to  lose 
by  the  defeat  of  Chaldiea,  but  he  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  struggle  of  factions  at  Jerusalem, 
which  continued  as  before,  intense,  sordid,  mono- 
tonous. In  his  fifth  year  Ezekiel  (1*  4"^)  sees  the 
fate  of  Jerusalem  to  be  inevitable.  The  dominant 
party  had  an  infatuated  confidence  in  the  im- 
preRnability  of  their  fortress,  'This  city  is  the 
ealUron,  and  we  be  the  flesh'  (Ezk  11*) ;  and  as  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  any  help  from  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  these  latter — the  real  depositaries  of  the 
Messianic  hope — came  to  b^  regarded  as  outcasts : 
'  Get  you  far  from  the  Lord  ;  unto  us  is  this  land 
given  for  a  possession '  (Ezk  11**).  This  was  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Jemaalem  in  the  siztii  year  of 
the  reign. 

Psammetichus  n.,  who  died  in  689,  was  eaoceeded 
on  the  throne  of  Egvpt  by  his  brother  Apries 
(Uahibri),  and  Zedekiah  was  induced  to  'send  his 
ambassadors  into  Egypt  that  they  might  give  him 
horses  and  much  people'  (Ezk  17~).  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Philistia  now  held  back,  but  Judah  committed 
itself  to  an  alliance  with  Tyre  (Ezk  26^  29"}, 
Ammon,  and  Egypt  against  Babylon.  This  took 
place,  according  to  Josephas  {Ant.  X.  viL  3),  at  the 
close  of  Zedekiah's  eighth  year ;  but  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  (21)  in  which  reference  is  maae  to  it 
seems  to  be  dated  (20*)  in  his  seventh  year.  In 
any  case  it  was  not  until  his  nintii  year,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  tenth  month,  that  the  Chaloiean  army 
actnally  invested  Jerusalem.  The  delay  is  easily 
accounted  for.  At  the  time  when  war  was  actually 


declared,  Nebuchadrezzar  was  probably  engiicud 
in  reducing  Elam  or  Susiana  (Jer  iO""*),  and  when 
he  did  turn  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian  coalition 
he  was  oncertain  whether  he  should  first  attack 
Ammon  or  Judah  (Ezk  21*'>'-).  Finally,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Ribluh,  whence  he  despatched 
expeditions  a^nst  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  respec- 
tively. The  division  sent  against  Zedekiah,  before 
settlmg  down  around  the  cai>ital,  reduced  the 
smaller  fortresses  of  Judah ;  Lauhish  and  Azekah 
alone  held  out  (Jer  34^).  It  was  a  day  never  to  be 
forgotten  (2  K  26>,  Jer  62«,  Ezk  24*,  Zee  8>*). 
Some,  the  king  himself  included,  at  last  recognized 
the  fact  that  deliverance  from  this  danger  would 
be  a  miracle  comparable  to  one  of  the  Lord's 
wondrous  works  of  old  time  (Jer  21*).  The  general 
alarm,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  cause  a  religious 
revival,  one  feature  of  which  was  a  renewal,  with 
the  patriarchal  ceremonial  (Jer  34*-  **),  of  the 
covenant,  and  in  particular  a  solemn  engagement 
was  made  by  all  the  people  that  they  would  in 
future  observe  the  law  as  to  the  mannmismon  of 
slaves  (Ex  21*,  Dt  15").  Their  zeal  for  this  enact- 
ment may  have  been  quickened  by  a  desire  to 
increase  toe  number  of  defenders  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Egyptian  army,  commanded  by 
Apries  in  person,  was  advancing  bom  the  south  to 
the  relief  of  his  ally  (Jos.  Ant.  X.  viL  3),  and 
captured  Gaza,  and  compelled  the  Chald«eaiis  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {I.e.)  states 
that  the  two  armies  met  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  were  put  to  flight  and  driven 
out  of  all  Syria.  From  Jer  37*  we  should  infer 
no  more  than  that  Pharaoh  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
his  own  land.  The  Chaldsan  army  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn  than  the  base  people  of  Jerusalem 
broke  faith  witli  their  slaves  and  reduced  them  to 
bondage  again — a  step  which  called  forth  an  in- 
dignant protest  from  the  prophet  (Jer  34'"-). 
Meanwhile  there  were  constant  desertions  to  the 
Chald^ean  army  (Jer  37"  38>*  39*  82"),  caused  at 
least  in  some  measure  by  the  predictions  of  Jere- 
miah. The  burden  of  ms  utterances  during  the 
siege  was  that  the  city  and  all  its  contents  was 
doomed,  but  that  individual  deserters  would  save 
their  own  lives  (21*  38*"  'T).  We  cannot  wonder 
then  that  the  anti-Chaldaean  party  r^arded  him 
as  a  dangerous  traitor  (38'),  and  viewed  with  sus- 
picion his  relations  with  the  king.  In  fact,  after 
ne  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  Zedekiah 
oould  only  see  him  by  stealth  (37"  38"). 

The  relieving^  force  having  been  oompletelv  t» 

Snlsed,  the  besiegers  once  more  closed  round  the 
oomed  city.  Josephus  displayed  a  true  historical 
spirit  in  describing  the  siege  in  the  light  of  his 
own  experiences.  It  must  have  been  an  almost 
exact  counterpart,  in  the  desperate  courage  and 
the  horrors  of  it,  to  the  siege  under  Titus.  There 
were  the  same  circles  of  forts  to  keep  the  blockade, 
the  battering-rams  against  the  gates,  the  '  mounts 
built  high  to  overtop  the  city  walls  (2  K  25\  Jer 
32*«,  Ezk  4'  17"  2I»*  26'-  •),  whUe  the  besieged 
strained  all  their  powers  of  mind  and  body  to 
erect  counter  works,  destroying  even  the  royal 

Salace  to  find  building  material  (Jer  33*).  But 
eadlier  than  the  missiles  of  the  Chaldseans  were 
the  pestilence  and  the  famine  (Jer  21«-'- »  32"  34" 
38*- »,  La  6",  Ezk  6>*-  >«•  ",  Bar  2»),  with  the 
supreme  horror  of  cannibalism  (Jer  19*,  La  S"*-** 
4"*,  Ezk  6").  The  city  yielded  at  last  to  famine 
(Jer  52*),  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  about 
midnight  the  six  generals  who  had  been  conducting 
the  siege  entered  through  a  breach  and  sat  in  grim 
state  in  the  middle  temple  gata  (Jer  39* ;  Jos.  Ant. 
X.  viii  2  ;  cf.  Ezk  9«). 

In  the  confusion  that  followed,  Zedekiah  with 
his  household  and  most  of  the  sorviving  defenden 
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of  the  city  broke  through  the  cordon  of  the  be- 
siegeis  ;  tney  were  betrayed,  however,  by  some  of 
the  deserters^  and  had  oiuy  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  plains  of  Jericho  when  they  were  overtaken. 
The  unfortunate  king  was  conveyed  to  lUblah 
to  the  presence  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  'spake 
with  him  «f  judgment,'  taxing  him,  according  to 
Josephus,  with  perjury  and  ingratitude.  With 
a  rennement  of  cruelty  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
but  not  until  he  had  seen  the  slaughter  of  his 
children. 

Josephus  calls  attantlon  to  the  ramarfaible  muiiier  in  which 
the  fate  of  ZedekUh  fulfilled  two  apparently  diecrepant  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  respectively.  *  Thine  eyes 
shall  Iwbold  the  eye*  of  tin  king  of  Babylon,  and  ha  shall  speak 
with  thee  mouth  to  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon' 
(JerS4>),  and  •!  will  bring  him  to  Babylon,  to  tbeUnd  of  the 
Chaldaeans ;  yat  iliall  he  not  see  It,  though  he  ihall  dlo  tfasre' 
(Elk  I2i»). 

In  all  probability,  Zedekiah  did  not  long  survive 
bis  misfortunes.  We  hear  no  more  of  htm.  The 
hope  of  iRrael  henceforth  centres  round  the  more 
innocent  captive,  his  nephew  Jeconiah  (2  K  25"). 

S.  A  '  prince '  who  '  sealed  unto  the  covenant  at 
Nehemiah's  reformation  (Neh  10'). 

N.  J.  D.  WaiTK 

ZEEB.— See  Obkb. 

ZELA(H).  —  A  Benjamite  city,  Joa  18"  (p^x, 
LXX  cm.),  where  was  tbe  family  burying-place 
of  Saul  (2  8  21"  pjx  [here  RV  needlessly  confuses 
by  writing  ZelaA],  LXX  tr     r'litvpf  [talcing  it  for 
'  side ']).   Its  site  has  not  been  discovered. 

ZELEK  (p4).— An  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  2  S  23"  (B  'EXci^,  A  2p\eyl,  Luc  ZaW<)s 
1  Cb  11"  (B  ZeXq,  A  2^X\i;<c). 

ZELOPHEHAD  (tQf^).— A  Manasaite  who  died 

during  the  wilderness  joumeyings,  leaving  no 
male  issue.  His  five  daughters  successfully  as- 
serted their  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
fatlier  (Nu  26"  27"  36«-",  Jos  17',  1  Ch  7").  See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  I29i>  and  SilK  The  LXX  readings  are : 
B  SoXTToai  except  in  1  Ch  7"  ZaT<padS ;  A  ZakradS 
except  in  Jos  17*  2dK<pai5  {bis). 

ZELZAH.— In  1 S  10*  Samuel  tells  Saul :  'When 
thou  art  departed  from  me  to-day,  then  thou  shalt 
find  two  men  by  Kachel's  sepulchre  in  the  border 
of  Benjamin  ik^xd.'  The  last  word  is  rendered  by 
AV  and  RV  'at  Zelzah.*  But  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  suspecting  the  correctness  of  this.  No 
place  of  such  a  name  is  known  to  us,  nor  should 
we  expect  any  further  definition  after  the  specific 
mention  of  '  Rachel's  sepulchre.'  The  LXX  trans- 
lates by  iXKofUyovs  fuyiXa  '  leaping  mightily '  (Ew. 
'in  grosser Eile');  dXXo/</vovt>=D'o^]f  (v.').  But^  as 
Driver  points  out,  though  nVx  may  mean  (meta- 
phorically) leap  upon,  we  are  not  justified  in  at- 
tributing to  mx  absolutely  the  sense  of  leaping. 
Moreover,  /uydXa  as  an  adverb  does  not  occur 
elaewbere  in  the  LXX,  and  Wellh.  is  doubtless 
riglit  in  regarding  it  as  simply  a  Heb.  word  written 
in  Greek  letters  and  transformed  into  something 
significant  in  Greek  (for  other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  see  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  60  n.).  He 
himself  takes  iXKo/Urovi  /uyiXa  to  be  doublets 
which  have  arisen  from  the  words  ir  Tifl^C/ii  ir 
'RoKoKie  which  are  found  in  several  MSS  after  the 
word  Btymnel)'.  See,  more  fully,  his  Text  d.  Biicher 
Sam.  73  f.;  and  cf.  Driver  and  L6hr,  who  take 
practically  the  same  view  of  the  passage. 

ZEHABAIH  (onp>).— A  city  of  Benjamin,  appar- 
ently in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  Jos  IS**  (B  Zapd, 
A  'S.tfipliL,  Luc.  'ZaiULptln).  It  prob.  gave  its  name 
to  Mt.  ^emaraim  ('x  no,  ri  tint  "S^ixo/xir),  in  the 
hill-oounuy  of  Ephraim,  2  Ch  13*,  from  which  the 


Chronicler  makes  Abijah  harangue  Jeroboam  and 
his  army.  It  is  generally  identified  with  es  Sumra 
to  the  north  of  Jericho  (PEF  Mem.  iii.  174,  212  f.; 
Buhl,  GAP  180,  et  al.)i  but  DUlm.  (Joa.  ad  loc.) 
doubts  tbe  correctness  of  this,  holding  that  the 
place  (see  Berth,  on  2  Ch  13*)  oug)it  to  be  sought 
to  the  touth  of  Bethel,  and  not  far  to  the  eatt 
where  et-Sumra  lies. 

ZEMARITE  (nipiF)-— I^<u>e  of  a  tribe  said  to  be 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan  and  placed  between 
Arvad  and  Hamath,  Gn  10^=  1  Ch  1"  (A  Xa/Mpaias, 
E  [in  Gen.]  ZafM/xTot).  The  name  seems  akm  to 
Zemaraim  of  Jos  18**.  The  Arabian  geographers 
mention  several  places  with  similar  names ;  but 
the  juxtaposition  of  this  name  with  Arvad  suggests 
comparison  with  Sumur  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets,  in  which  tne  two  names  figure  more  than 
once  side  by  side.  So  150.  59  (ed.  Winckler) :  '  The 
people  of  Arvad  have  made  a  treaty  to  take  away 
Tyre ;  Tyre  they  could  not  conquer,  but  l^umui 
they  did  conquer.'  From  81. 13  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  port,  and  is  identified  by  Winckler  with 
Botiys.  In  the  fragmentary  narrative  contained 
in  these  tablets  it  appears  to  have  been  repeatedly 
taken,  destroyed,  and  rebuilt.  A  place  named 
Simyra,  considerably  to  the  north  of  Botrys,  is 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographers  (Strabo, 
XVI.  iL  12;  Pliny,  HN  v.  77;  Ptol.  v.  xv.  4),  and 
was  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  retain  a  trace  of 
the  name  given  in  Genesis  (so  also  Schrader, 
KAT*  105  ;  Dillm.  Oen.  ad  loc.,  et  cd.). 

D.  S.  Margououth. 

ZEUBAH  (.-n-p)).— A  son  of  Becher,  1  Ch  7* 
(B  'Aftaplae,  A  Za/uiplas,  Lu&  Za/iapiii), 

ZENAN  See  Zaanak. 

ZENAS  (Zi;rat)-— In  Tit  3>*  St.  Paul  exhorts 
Titus  to  bring  or,  more  probably,  send  forward 
(Tj>/>Ttii\l/or)  on  their  journey  Zenas  and  Apollos 
with  great  care  {nox/Salus),  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  them,  and  describes  Zenas  as  rii> 
roiuxbn,  i.e.  'the  lawyer.'  This  may  mean  a 
lawyer  in  the  secular  sense,  but  more  probably 
one  skilled  in  the  Jewish  law(cf.  Lk  7"  11*  14*). 
Just  above,  the  same  word  is  used  about  disputes 
concerning  the  Law  (Tit  3*  '  But  avoid  .  .  .  striv- 
ings about  the  law,  /idx»  'oiAixit'). 

A.  C.*Hkadlah. 

ZEPHANIAH.— 1.  ThepiQiibet.  See  Zepha- 
NiAB,  Book  of,  wbere'also'the  name  is  discussed. 
2.  A  Kohathite,  mentioned  amoi^  the  ancestors 
of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Ch  e**).  8.  Son  of 
Maaseiah  the  priest  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah  the  king  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  He 
belonged  to  the  court  party  opposed  to  making 
any  terms  with  Babylon,  and  inclined  to  trust  to 
the  help  of  Egypt.  Though  thus  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Jeremiah,  he  showed  a  good  disposition 
towMds'the  prophet  bv  letting  him  see  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  ishemaiah  in  which 
Zepb.  was  urged  to  stop  every  mad  prophet,  and 
was  called  in  question  for  not  having  rebuked 
Jeremiah  for  prophesying  that  the  Babylonian 
captivity  would  continue  (Jer  29^  **).  He  was 
sent  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  to  ask  of  the  Lord 
through  His  prophet  deliverance  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  carried  back  God's  message  to  the  king. 
He  was  then  sent  again  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
posed league  with  Egypt  (Jer  21'  37').  As  next 
m  rank  to  Seraiah,  grandson  of  Hilkiah  (I  Ch  6'*), 
Zeph.  is  called  eecond  orieit,  (2  K  25**). 

On  the  occasion  of  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
bv  Nebuzaradan,  in  a  a  687,  Zeph.  was  taken, 
along  with  Seraiah  and  others,  down  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  at  Riblah,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
i.  The  father  of  one  Josiah,  into  whose  bouse  ia 
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Jerusalem  the  messengera  from  the  Jews  remain- 
ing in  Babylon  went  (Zee  S'"'  Ab  this  occurred 
some  sixty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  son 
of  Maoseiah,  there  is  not  much  probabUit;^  in  the 
suggestion  that  he  ma^  be  identical  with  the 
father  of  Josiah.  It  is  not,  hoirever,  by  any 
means  impoasihlei  J.  Macphebson. 

ZEPHANIAH,  APOCALTPSB  OF.  — A  Jewish 
apocryphon,  probably  similar  in  contents  to  the 
Ascension  of  Itaiah.  It  is  named  in  each  of  the 
two  lists  of  OT  apocrypha  that  have  come  down 
to  ns,  viz.  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus,  and  an 
anonymous  list  found  in  Codex  Coislinianus,  and 
three  other  codices  (SchUrer,  HJP  U.  iiL  125  ff.). 
The  only  extract  known  is  given  by  Clemens 
Alex,  in  his  Stromati,  v.  xL  77,  where,  after 
quoting  from  Moses,  Euripides,  and  Plato  to  the 
effect  that  true  worship  does  not  require  material 
temples,  he  says:  'Are  not  these  (sayings)  like 
those  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  ?  "  And  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  took  me  and  brought  me  up  into  the 
fifth  heaven  and  showed  me  angels  called  lords 
.  .  .  dwelling  in  temples  of  salvation  and  singing 
praise  to  God,  inefTaole,  most  high."'  The  occu- 
pants of  the  fifth  heaven  are  named  also  in  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah,  4*"- ;  Slav.  Enoch,  18> ;  Testaments, 
Levi,  iii.  3 ;  Chagigah,  12i. 

Fragments  of  a  Christianized  Coptic  recension 
of  the  Apocalypse  Zephaniah  were  discovered  at 
Akhmim  and  published  S.  Bouriant  in  Mtm. 
de  la  mission  arehiol.  au  Caire,  1885.  A  Germ, 
translation  by  Stem  appeared  in  the  Ztschr.  f. 
&gyp.  Spraehe,  etc.,  1886,  p.  115 if. ;  and  the  same 
fragments,  with  additions,  and  along  with  a  fairly 
complete  Coptic  recension  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
Elias,  have  l^en  edited  by  Steindorff  mTU.  The 
quextion  of  how  much  belongs  to  the  Apocalypse 
of  Zephaniah  and  how  much  ou^ht  to  be  assigned 
to  an  unidentified  Apocalypse,  u  not  yet  settled 
(cf.  James  in  Eneye.  BiU.  l  256). 

LiTBUTDsa— Fabridtu,  Cod.  pttudmlgr.  VT  L  11401.; 
DUlm.  in  PRB*  xiL  360 ;  Zd^er,  Apotr.  £aTUQ  ;  Bchurer, 
OJy* iU.  ZTlt. ;  Hunack,  0*$eh.  d.  aUehrist.  LUt.  L  864,  il  1, 
672  L :  Boiunt,  Z>er  ^nUoArirt,  1895,  pp.  M-67. 

J.  T.  Mabshall. 
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L  The  Writer. 
iL  Oontentoof  tlieBook. 
iU.  Date  and  Unity. 

iv.  Uteniy  ChoracteiMfaa^  Oooditton  of  Text,  etft 
Beligious  Value. 

Utentuta. 

L  Thb  Wbiteb.— The  title  of  the  book  reads  : 
'The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  came  unto  Zeph- 
aniah, the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the 
son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  in  the  davs 
of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah.'  Tne 
name  Zephaniah  (n;)Sf,  LXX  Xo<t>oplat ;  cf.  the  name 
Sjrugx  in  No.  107  of  the  Phoen.  inscriptions  in  CIS) 
means  '  he  whom  J'  has  hidden  or  protected,'  and 
is  borne  in  the  OT  by  three  men  (see  art.  Zeph- 
aniah) besides  the  author  of  the  prophecy  before 
us.  It  has  i>lausibl;^  been  inferred  that  the  ^eze- 
]pah  named  in  the  title  is  the  Judsean  monarch  of 
that  name  (so  Hitrig,  followed  bv  most  modems). 
This  would  account  for  the  genealogy  of  Zephaniah 
being  carried  back  four  generations,  whereas  the 
usual  practice  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  is  to 
name  only  their  father  (cf.  Is  V  '  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amoz,'Jer  1"  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,'  Ezk  1' 
'Ezekid  the  son  of  Buzi,'  Jl  1'  'Joel  the  son  of 
Pethnel').  No  argument  against  this  conclusion 
can  h«  drawn  from  the  absence  of  the  title  '  king 
of  Jadah '  after  ^ezelpah's  name.  This  title  could 
have  been  inserted  only  somewhat  awkwardly, 
seeing  that  it  had  to  be  appended  also  to  Jonali^s 
name,  and  may  have  been  icut  to  be  unnecessary  in 


the  case  of  so  well-known  a  name  as  that  of  Qeze- 
tpah.  Zephaniah's  great-grandfather,  Amariah, 
will  thus  nave  been  a  younger  brother  of  king 
Manasseb,  and  no  diflScuity  in  the  way  of  Zeph- 
aniah's being  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  is  occasioned 
by  the  circumstance  that  the'snccession  Hezelriah— 
Manasseh — Amon— Josiah  appears  to  contain  • 
generation  fewer  than  Hezelpah— Amariah— Geda- 
liah— Cushi — ZephaniaL  For  we  learn  from  2  K 
2P-  ^  that  Manasseh  was  45  years  old  when  hia 
son  Amon  was  bora,  a  date  at  which  his  brot^^er 
Amariah  might  easily  have  had  a  grandson  (CuLiii). 
Zephaniah  may  tlius  have  been  as  old  as,  or  even 
older  than,  Josiah.  If  the  prophet  belonged  to 
the  royal  family,  all  the  greater  interest  attaches 
to  his  strictures  upon  '  the  princes  and  the  king's 
sons '  (!*■ ').  He  was,  clearly  enough,  a  dweller  in 
Jerasalem  (note  his  familiarity  with  the  various 
localities  of  the  city,  the  Fish  Gate,  the  Second 
Quarter,  the  Maktesh  [!>•• and  esp.  the  words 
in  1*  '  I  will  cut  ofi'  the  remnant  of  Baal  from  this 
place '). 

iL  Contents  of  the  Book.— The  prophecy  falls 
into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  first  and  larger  of 
these  bein^  occupied  with  threatenings,  the  second 
with  promises. 

A.  The  Threatening,  l«-3'. 

A  destractive  judgment,  universal  in  its  scope, 
is  proclaimed  in  terms  which  recall  those  that 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  Deluge  (Gn  6^;  cf. 
also  Hos  4*  and  Ezk  88**);  man  and  beast,  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the 
stumbling-blocks  with  the  wicked,  are  to  be  cut  o& 
(!•••). 

Tlie  word  n*!  V^Q  in  v.*  is  doubtful  In  it*  only  other  ooour^ 
renoe  (in  the  sing.  n^s>79  Is  S>)  it  means  '  overthrown  mtm,' 
'ruin,'  wliich  ot  course  does  not  suit  here;  and  even  tbe 
rendering  *  stumbling-bloclts '  (i.e.  idols ;  ct.  the  use  of  the  cog- 
nate S^e)^  in  Ezic  14>-  4-  7)  is  liardly  appropriate  t->  the  context. 
Schwally  would  emend  '9^7)  [O.  A  Smith  prefers  Hiph. 
'pWfr'J]  'and  I  will  cause  (the  wicked)  to  stumble'  (cf.  v.n 
'they  shall  walk  like  blind  men'X  LXX  reads  auu  Mnirmm 
t!  infiCi  ("Cyi^H^  Wellh.  and  Now.  (ct  Davidson) 

regard  the  words  D*yi;n^-n^  ifff^XV  as  an  interpolation  ot 
a  lata  glossator,  who  missed  a  definite  allusion  to  the  iweepinc 
awajr  of  idols  in  the  general  destruction. 

In  particular  this  judgment  will  overtake  idola- 
ters and  syncretists  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (vv.*^). 
The  'day  of  the  Lord'  (on  this  conception  see  the 
references  in  art.  Obadiab,  vol.  iii.  p.  578»)  is  at 
hand  ;  He  has  prepared  a  sacrificial  feast  (cf.  Is  13* 
34«,  Jer  46'»,  Ezk  39"),  where  thn.  victims  are  the 
people  of  Judah,  and  to  this  the  instraments  of 
His  vengeance  (prob,  tiie  Scythian  hordes ;  see 
below  under  '  Date ')  as  '  sanctified '  guests  (cf.  1  S 
18*  20")  are  invited  (v.').  From  the  royal  house 
downwards  all  classes  are  guilty,  and  shall  share 
in  the  terrors  of  that  day  (w.**"), 

Nowsolc'i  traosposltion  ot  v.lb  and  v.Sk  (<l  will  Danish  tb* 
princes  and  the  king's  sons,  who  Oil  their  masters  house  with 
violence  and  deceit ;  and  I  will  punish  all  who  leap  over  ttie 
threshold,  and  all  who  clothe  themselves  with  foreign  apparel  *) 
is  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  is  attractive.  As  the 
clauses  samd,  the  'leaping  over  the  thresltold'  is  connected  in 
such  a  way  with  the  'filling  ot  their  master's  house  with 
violence  and  deceit,'  as  to  amount  to  a  charging  of  the  royal 

Srinoes  with  housebreaking.  Perhaps  the  propnet  means  to 
ring  such  a  charge  againt  them  (Davidson,  «t  cU.) ;  but,  cm 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position that  what  he  tws  in  view  is  their  Imitation  ot  a  foreign 
(?  Philistine  [see  art.  CiiBaRnms,  voL  L  p.  87>D  custom  ot 
leaping  over  the  threshold  in  entering  a  hoosa.  Upon  Nowaekt 
arrangement  of  the  clauses,  this  habit  and  the  tflnf  »<  toitlgB 
manners  in  dress  fall  into  line  with  one  anotbar. 

In  that  day  Jahweh  will  search  Jerusalem  with 
lanterns  (cf.  for  the  figure  Lk  16'),  and  hunt  from 
their  hiding-places  (cf.  Am  9*)  tiie  men  who  are 
now  stmk  in  religious  indifierentinn  and  who  say, 
'The  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evu' 
;  cf.  Ps  10*  W  etc.,  and.  for  the  prorarbial 
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expression,  Is  41",  Jer  10*).  The  ntter  rnin  and 
the  war  alarma  of  that  day  are  farther  described 
in  TV."-". 

Then  in  the  prophet  turns  to  his  oonntiTinen 
with  an  appeal  jet  to  seek  the  Lord,  if  perchance 
they  may  be  hid  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger, 
when  the  Philistines  (w.*-*),  Moab  and  Ammon 
(w.»-"),  Cush  (v."),  and  Assyria  (vv."-")  shall  be 
OTerwhelmed. 

There  ia  no  sufficient  gnmnd  (or  Wellhausen'i  mppodtion 
,  that  in  2^  the  situation  and  tone  are  somewhat  different  from 
'  I ,  them  of  ch.  1,  a  difference  doe  to  the  choice  of  the  coast  rood 
oy  the  Scythian  host,  and  a  consequent  anticipation  on  the 
part  of  the  prophet  that  Judah  might,  after  all,  eecape  the 
■toriu. 

Vv>'  and  n-u  are  in  the  ktnah  measure  (see  LAMEOTATian, 
rot  UL  p.  £0i>,  and  Fobtrt,  above,  p.  fi),  although  the  rhytlun 
ii,  now  at  least,  in  several  instance*  impeiteet. 

In  S***  Jerusalem  is  once  more  the  subject  of 
denunciation,  as  the  rebellious,  polluted,  oppressing 
city,  whose  princes,  jndees,  prophets,  pnests,  are 
all  alike  unfaithful  to  their  duty,  and  whose  in- 
habitants have  failed  utterly  to  learn  the  lesson 
God  meant  to  teach  them  by  His  judgments  n^n 
the  nations.  V.*  appears  to  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Threatening  and — 

B.  The  Promise,  3»-». 

The  faithful  in  Jerusalem  are  to  wait  till  the 
udLonent  is  accomplished,  when  all  peoples  shall 
je  brought  to  serve  the  LORD  with  one  consent 
(yy  9  -  ioj_  Israel's  sinfulness  and  pride  shall  be  no 
more,  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
shall  dwell  safely  (w.""").  The  book  closes  with 
a  triumphant  call  to  the  people  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  who  dwells  in  their  midst,  and  who  gives  to 
them  a  high  and  honourable  place  amongst  the 
nations  (v v. 

The  general  sense  of  these  closing  verses  ia  dear,  but  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  details,  as  the  text  i«  In  several  places 
more  or  less  corrupt  (see  below,  }  iv.). 

iiL  Date  and  Unitt.— l.  The  title  of  the  book 
assies  the  prophecy,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  days 
of  king  JoBiah.  So  far  as  oh.  1  is  concerned,  tne 
correctness  of  this  date  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  do  not  regard  the  title 
•8  an  original  part  of  the  book. 

The  only  important  exception  ll  Ed.  KSnig  {SinltSL  ini.AT 
S62 1.),  who  would  assign  the  prophecy  to  the  period  of  reaction 
.  that  followed  the  death  of  Jodan  (B.a  608X  But,  while  much 
in  the  book  would  suit  sneh  a  date,  there  is  one  drcumstance 
which  appear*  sufficient  to  condemn  Kdnig's  view,  namely  the 
absence  of  any  censure  upon  Ou  king  in  1^.  This  1«  luitable 
In  the  case  of  Joeiah  but  not  of  Jenoial(im  (see  O.  A.  Smith, 
Twelve  Praphett,  ii.  89  f.). 

But  the  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639-608)  is  crossed 
by  an  important  dividing  line  in  the  year  621,  the 
date  of  the  reformation  on  the  basis  of  the  Beutero- 
nomic  law-book.  On  which  side  of  this  line  does 
our  prophecy  naturally  range  itself !  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  idolatrous  practices  in  1*^  and  of 
the  whole  religious,  moral,  and  social  condition  of 
things  in  !»•»•"  (not  to  speak  of  3'  etc.),  points 
to  a  period  prior  to  the  year  621.  This  opmion, 
which  is  the  prevailing  one  among  scholars  (of 
modems  it  may  suffice  to  name  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Driver,  G.  A.  Smith,  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  Comill, 
Bndde,  Strack),  is  opposed  for  various  reasons  by 
Delitzsch  (in  PRE*),  Kleinert  (in  Lanjre's  Bibel- 
■  -Id  ScUulz  {Ccm.  11S92),  who  wouM  date  the 
'i  Hubsequeut  to  HiWcfc  ^"j's  621. 


'  the  names  [mce'  instead  of  im^  ;  LXX  ri  jr^ra] 
of  Baal ' ;  cf.  Hos  2'^  '  I  will  take  away  the  names 
of  the  Baalim  out  of  her  mouth,'  and  Zee  13* '  I 
will  cut  off  the  names  of  the  idols  out  of  the  land.' 
Or  (i)  i^f  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  the  rest ' = 
'  every  vestige,'  so  that  the  meaning  wUl  be  '  I  will 
wholly  root  out  Baal-worship,'  '  I  will  cut  it  off  tUl 
not  a  trace  of  it  is  left '  (of.  Is  14"  '  I  will  cut  ofl 
from  Babylon  name  and  remnant');  so  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Wellhausen,  Nowack.  Probably  the 
same  sense  should  be  attributed  to.  the  nni^  of 
Am  1*  and  the  rriqs  of  Am  4"  9'.  Or  (c),  even  if 
the  expression  be  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  the 
'  remnant  of  Baal '  may  refer  to  the  Baal-worship 
which  survived  the  reforms  which,  if  we  can  trust 
the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  34"  ),  Josiah  had  undertakelf 
six  years  previously.  Besides,  as  A.  B.  Davidson 
points  ont,  BeuU  may  stand  here  '^or  any  kind  of' 
false  worship,  even  that  which  is  nominally  offered 
to  Jahweh.  On  the  Chehabim  see  article  under 
that  title. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  assigning  the  prophecy 
to  the  earlier  part  of  Josiah's  reign  has  been  felt 
owing  to  the  mention  of  'the  kinj^s  sons'  in  1^ 
seeing  that  it  is  impossible  that  Josiah,  who  could 
not  have  been  much  over  21  years  of  age  at  the 
time  (cf.  2  K  21>-*),  could  have  had  sons  capable  of 

girpetrating  the  outrages  attributed  to  them  in  v.'. 
at  here  again  (a)  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  LXX 
6  oUot  Tov yScuriX^wj  [i.e.  n^n  n'3  instead  of  ilSan  has 
preserved  the  original  reading — '  the  king's  house.' 
Or  (&)  'the  king's  sons'  may  mean  simply  members 
of  the  royal  family  (who  had  a  king,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  reigning  king,  among  their  ancestors) ; 
cf.  1  K  22*,  2  K  IV,  Jer  SS*  [see  Hitzig-Graf]  38«. 
Owing  to  the  youth  of  the  king,  his  relatives  at 
court  would  have  all  the  freer  scope  for  their  mal- 
practices. 

The  early  date  for  which  we  are  contending  is 
farther  supported  by  the  prophet's  allusions  to  an 
approaching  foe,  whom  he  does  not  name,  bnt  who 
is  with  much  probability  identified  by  most  modems 
with  the  Scythians,  whose  incursions  are  referred 
to  by  Herodotus  (i.  102  if.),  and  who  probably  passed 
aloTi<;  the  Philistine  seaboai'd,  e.  626  B.C.  [This 
explanation  is  in  every  way  preferable  to 
Schwally,  who  supposes  the  toe  to  be  Egypt  (see 
A.  B.  Davidson,  p.  98,  for  a  conclusive  refutation 
of  Schwally)].  Tliese  Scythian  hordes  appear  also 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  Jer  4'-6'''  in  its  original 
form,  and  to  have  suggested  the  imagery  of  Ezk 
38*'''.  In  the  year  626  Josiah  would  be  21  years 
of  age,  and  Zephaniah  possibly  a  little  older.  The 
latter  and  Jeremiah  probably  began  their  prophetic 
activity  in  one  and  the  same  yea<-  (626). 

The  present  position  of  the  book,  both  in  MT 
and  LXX,  between  ^abakkuk  a.nd  Qaggai  proves 
nothing,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Twelve  is  in 
other  instances  [e.g.  Joel  and  Obadiah)  demon- 
strably unclironological.  The  proper  place  of  our 
book  IS  between  Naljium  and  QabaVVnV- 

2.  While  ch.  1,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  few  expressions  which  may  have  found  their 
way  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  is  universally 
attributed  to  Zephaniah,  and  dated  by  the  great 
majority  of  scholars  within  the  first  halt  of  Josiah's 
reign,  tnere  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  unity  and  the  date  of  the  rest  of  the  l>ook. 

E'jnea  '*  W.  6-8) f.  ""*\!d  the  genuineness  of  all  but  gl**" 
!  -Tluch,  c.a'      '  r*.  "  '  '"•crence"  ho'h  in  tone  and  sit; 

/tlon  --Bs  inclined  to  mi 

■  '    •  -fadeff 
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njeeta  tb*  whole  of  Z*-"  mainly  became  Israel  appears  in  theie 
Tenee  as  the  rictim  Instead  of  as  the  perpetiator  of  wrong  (the 
conception  In  ch.  1) ;  8*'  are  excluded  as  breaking  the  ood- 
nexiou  between  v.s  and  T.u  whUe  vr.i*^»  are  declared  to  be  a 
later  lyrical  epllocue  to  tt."-i>.— Schvally  allows  to  Zepbaniah 
nothing  outelde  ch.  1  exceptS>»-I»  and  possibly 2l-<,  boldlnK  8H* 
to  tie  exilic  and  ch.  S  post.exillc.  He  concedes,  however,  that 
ti-7  'may  be'  ^baniah's.— O.  A.  Smith  accepts  the  whole  of 
ch.  2  except  Tr.<-lo  (the  ontcle  against  Moab  and  Ammon,  which 
is  suspidons  for  reasons  noted  below)  and  v.n  which  breaks 
the  connexion  between  and  In  8i-u  he  oonsiden  tt.*'  k 
to  be  *  obviously  an  intrusion,'  while  should  pcsribly  precede 
v.*.  as  Budde  proposes.  He  has  no  doubt  about  attributing 
vT.i*-*  to  tbeend  of  the  Exile  or  the  period  after  the  Return.— 
Driver  remarks  that  2U  seems  to  be  out  of  place,  and  that  g^^*) 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  although  even  here,  the  picture  being  of 
course  an  imaginative  one,  *  the  question  remains  whether  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  ^ephanlah's 
imagination  to  construct  it'  (LOT*  SiZf.,  where  the  author 
'  adds  a  reference  to  bis  discussion  on  Hie  7T-»X— Davidson  con- 
sider) it  quite  possible  that  2^'*  has  in  various  places  been 
expanded,  but  defends  the  genuineness  of  clu  2  as  a  whole. 
He  allows  thai  should  possibly  be  omitted,  but  otherwise 
w.i-u  appear  to  him  to  M  genuine,  althourii  they  might 
snggest  that  the  passage  was  later  than  ch.  L  Towards  vr.n-v 
he  holds  the  same  attitude  as  Knenen,  reoognixing  in  them 

Siite  a  dUIerent  situation  from  that  of  the  rest  of  toe  book.— 
Snig  would  apparently  accept  the  whole  book  as  genuine, 
with  the  exce|Mion  of  tliat  part  ol  Um  title  whirh  reten  the 
propheoy  to  the  days  of  Joslafi. 

As  to  oh.  2,  there  will  be  little  qaestion  (hat 
Schwally,  in  arguing  against  the  genuineness  of 
w.'-',  built  too  much  upon  the  occurrence  of  u;  and 
mtl  in  v.*  (of.  the  criticisms  of  Bacher,  Budde,  and 
Davidson).  Yet  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of 
Nuwack,  that  wliile  the  word  up  occurs  in  the 
older  literature  (Nu  12»  [E],  Am  8«,  Is  the 
notion  has  not  yet  assumed  there  that  etiiico- 
religious  stamp  which  it  bears  in  Zeph  2*,  and  for 
which  we  must  look  for  parallels  to  the  later 
Psalms.  No  doubt,  as  an  argument  this  is  '  rather 
precarious'  (Davidson,  p.  101);  but  an  instinctive 
feeling  mav  be  stronger  than  logic,  and  we  confess 
that,  like  Wellh.  and  Nowack,  we  '  cannot  repress 
a  doubt '  of  the  genuineness  at  least  of  y.*,  which 
with  its  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  ye  meek  of  the  earth,' 
'  seek  righteousness,  seek  meekness,'  has  a  decidedly 
late  ring  to  our  ears. 

The  objections  taken  to  2*~>*  in  general  are 
singularly  pointless  (see  Davidson  or  6.  A.  Smith), 
_bnt  vv.*""  can  hardly  be  defended.  The  oracle 
ui'TA"*  Aloab  and  Amnion  (vv.*-")  denounces  these 
peoples  for  an  attitude  towards  Jndah  which  seems 
out  of  place  in  Josiah's  reign;  their  territories 
were  not  on  the  line  of  the  Scythian  invasion  of 
Egypt  via  Philistia  [but  see,  as  bearing  on  this 
argument,  Davidson,  p.  99] ;  and,  further,  the 
venes  are  not,  like  those  that  precede  and  that 
follow,  in  the  fftnah  measure.  This  last  circum- 
stance tells  very  strongly  against  their  originality. 
Then  v.'>,  if  it  belongs  to  l^epbaniah  at  all,  is 
certainly  out  of  place.  The  omission  of  these 
tour  verses  gives  a  good  connexion  between  v.'' 
and  v.". 

It  may  be  held  with  some  confidence  that  8"'" 
emanates  from  the  period  of  the  Return.  Its 
entire  dilference  of  tone  from  oh.  1  and  horn  the 
opening  verses  of  ch.  3  is  munistakable.  The 
language  reminds  ns  of  Deutero  -  Isaiah,  and  the 
escliatology  of  EzekieL  Like  Am  9"***  and  Mio 
V'",  the  verses  were  probably  introduced  into 
their  present  place  to  relieve  a  sombre  back- 
ground, this  having  been  only  imperfectlv  accom- 
plished in  the  instance  before  us  by  vv."*''.  In  all 
probability  vv.*-  which  in'  ■  -apt  the  qonnexion 
nnd  spoil  the  antithesis  bet-         »  "n-l '     sLtTuh!  v 
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are  striking  {e.g.  1"  '  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with 
lanterns,'  *  ib.  '  the  men  that  are  thickened  upon 
their  lees,'  v."  '  they  shall  walk  like  blind  men'). 
Powerful  and  awe-inspiring  is  his  description  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord  in  whose  opening  words 
in  the  Vulg.  Dies  irce,  diet  ilia,  commence  also  the 
well-known  hymn  of  Thomas  of  Celano.  We  hava 
a  passage  of  exquisite  beauty  in  S"'".  It  is  trne, 
as  Davidson  jioints  out,  that,  as  compared  witJi 
Na^ium's  description  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
Zeplianiah's  prophecy  of  the  same  event  is  some- 
what general  and  lacks  the  power  of  the  other 
prophet's  impassioned  oratory ;  but  this  difference 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  picture 
in  the  one  case  is  painted  from  the  imagination, 
and  in  the  other  is  the  work  of  one  who  had  beheld 
the  kind  of  scenes  he  depicts.  To  a  considerable 
extent  Zephaniah  borrows  from  his  predecessors, 
esp.  from  Isaiah  and  Amos  (cf.  l*-*with  Hos  4*} 
the  description  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  with  Is  8'*^ 
Am  2^"  6»;  l"*"  with  Am  6"j  l*  with  Is  10* 
28»» ;  2*-»  with  Am  l«-2'). 

There  are  traces  in  Zephaniah  of  the  phenomena 
that  characterixe  late  Hebrew.  It  is  partly,  in- 
deed, on  account  of  some  of  these  marks  that 
Wellh.  doubts  the  genuineness  of  3''^  (note  n'^Kii 
and  nn'  in  v.>,  rtsnn  in  sense  of/Wrfs  in  v.',  ipe  in 
sense  of  command  in  v.^).  For  further  instances 
see  G.  A.  Smith,  iL  37  n.  1,  who  also  gives  on  the 
preceding  page  a  list  of  rare  grammatical  forms 
and  phrases  found  in  this  book.  Uf  hapax 
iMomena  may  be  not«d  in  1",  li^  and  nSf  (?)  in 
2^  ppDO  and  .too  in  2»,  nnn  (f)  in  2",  k-j9  ( =  nyf)  in  3*, 
01}  (Qal)  in  3^,  nn:ia  (if  correct ;  see  Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§  I24e)  in  3*,  nxi  in  3<,  ion  (different  from  Ezk  S") 
and  ps  (?)  in  3".    See  also  2>»,  v.*  R V  (Aram. ). 

The  text  of  Zephaniah  is,  unfortunately,  in 
several  places  in' rather  a  corrupt  condition,  and 
contains  some  suspicious  words:  in  some  cases, 
however,  it  can  be  corrected  with  the  help  of  tha 
LXX,  and  in  others  Wellh.  and  others  have  made 
plausible  emendations  {e.g.  in  i».  i»>  2'-  •■  "  •), 
though  naturally  nncertainties  still  remain.  Fm 
rarticulars  we  must  refer  to  G.  A.  Smith,  Ttoelv* 
Trophets  (ii.  35  -  37,  56  -  74),  or,  more  fully,  to 
Nowack's  Commentary. 

V.  Reuoious  Value.— The  abiding  valne  of  the 
Book  of  ^ephaniah  rests  mainly  upon  tliree  founda- 
tions :  (a)  the  profoundly  earnest  moral  tone  of  the 
prophet,  with  nis  deep  sense  of  the  sin  of  injustice 
ana  oppression,  and  inflexible  demand  for  purity  of 
heart  and  conduct ;  (6)  his  doctrine  of  the  diBciplin- 
ary  value  of  suffering.  God's  judgments  are  meant 
to  humble  and  chasten  Israel,  and  when  she  has 
learned  this  lesson  she  trusts  in  God  alone  (V'  >*'"). 
In  ▼▼.*■  a  later  addition  to  the  book,  the  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  heathen.   Their  lips  are 

Eurified  (isn  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1  S  10*) 
y  suffering,  so  that  they  become  fit  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  LORD,  (c)  The  wide  outlook  of 
the  prophet's  phUosophT  of  history,  his  doctrine  of 
Divine  Providence.  Tne  apparently  irresponsible 
Scythians  come  upon  the  scene  at  the  moment 
God  needs  their  presence ;  the  various  nations  are 
overtaken  by  the  Divine  judgment,  in  order  that 
God's  purpose  may  be  accomplished  of  bleaung  not 

only  the  -Jewish  people  but  toe  whole  world.  

A  unixersalism  akin  to  that  expressed  in  J 
has  8on;,:imes  b  JiH  jUVibnted  to  ^ephar"' 
'!     0"('p-Jii  shall  wo~''- 
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»ne  of  those  from  which  the  figure  of  the  Messianio 
king  is  entirely  absent.  The  standpoint  of  the 
prophet  was  indeed  such  as  almost  necessarily  to 
preclnde  the  appearance  of  any  such  conception. 

LrrnuTVRB.— DriTor,  hOT*  (1887),  pp.  8«0-S4S;  WUdeboer, 
IM.  d.  A.T.  (1895)  pp.  180-193;  the  BltUeitungm  ot  Ck>miU« 
({  36.  S),  Ed.  Konig  (1893X  pp.  862-364  ;  8tnok>  (1888),  p. 
jnSf. ;  Baudiasin  (lOOlX  pp.  66&-66«. 

Commentariea :  F.  A.  Btmnsi,  Vatialnia  Ztpk.  mm,  ittuttr. 
lata;  Hitcig - Stdner  in  Kn/.  aug.  Udb.  (1881);  U.  Ewald 
0867-08),  FropheU,  Eng  tr.  UL  l«-26 ;  E.  B.  PUM7,  TJu  Minor 
Prophet! ;  von  Orefli  in  Stnclr-Zockler's  Eg/.  Kmn.;  L.  Reinkt 
(Rom.  Oath.),  Der  Proph.  ZepK  1868 ;  W.  Schuiz,  Com.  iber  d. 
Pnph.  Zt^.  18B2 ;  WeUhAUBeD,       Ueintn  ProphtUn  (188S)l 

Sp.  2S-31,  147-166;  A.  B.  Davidaon,  'Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
ephaniah'  in  Cams.  BUiU,  1890  (a  most  valuable  work);  No- 
waok,  'Die  kleinen  Propheten'  in  Hdkom.  t.  A.T.  (1897)  p|>. 
ZT4-29S;  J.  T.  BeclE,  BrUdrvng  der  Prophetm  Xahum  «. 
Zephttnja,  1899  (a  curious  work,  with  an  intereat  of  iU  own,  but 
without  any  acientiflc  value). 
Miecellaneou* :  F.  W.  Fanar,  "Tht  Minor  Prophet*'  in  Mm 


E^er  on  Zeph  »,  a.  (1891) 


(1893),  p.  393 1.;  Bachmann, 
Zephanja,'  ib.  (1894),  p.  041  iL 
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•  Zui  Textkritik  dea  Propheten 
J.  A.  Selbie. 


ZEPHATH  (nsf ;  B  and  Lne.  Z«^x,  A  Zc^^/i).— 
See  HuRMAH,  and  add  to  the  Literature  there 
Dillm.  on  Nu  14*  and  Moore  on  Jg  1", 

ZEPHITHAH.— According  to  MT  of  2  Ch  14"  W 
Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the  Cushite  in  the 
valley  of  Zephathah  {HQ^f  tt't)  at  Maresliah.  No 
such  place  is  known  to  as  el&ewhere  in  OT,  and  it 
is  not  unlikelv  that  the  LXX  xard  popoSr  [».«.  n;» 
njiiy  instead  of  novy  m'j;]  'ULapeUnis,  '  to  the  north  of 
Maresliah,'  has  preserved  the  original  reading. 

ZEPHI,  ZEPHO. — A  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  one  of 
the  'dukes'  of  £dom,  6n  36i>-  "  (in?  Zepho,  LXX 
t,u<t>ap)  =  1  Ch  1"  Zephi,  BA  Xuipdp,  Ln& 
Zev<t>ovti)-  It  is  impossible  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  the  two  forms  of  the  name,  nor  caa  its 
ethnological  signification  be  determined. 

ZEPHOH,  ZBPHONITB.-See  Zafhoh. 

ZER  (-«).— A ' fenced'  city  of  Naphtali,  Jos  19". 
It  follows  Ziddlm  (properly  !ffaf;u2c»«»  [with  art.]). 
The  LXX  tr.  v."  «oi  al  ■wSKeit  t«x^p«h  rwy  TvpUar 
[i.e.  D<ix.i],  lipot  [».«.  lit],  K.r.X.,  but  it  is  diificult  to 
suppose  tliat  this  can  be  correct.  Ha^ddim  may 
be  the  modem  ffat(in,  near  ^am  ^a((in,  N.  W. 
of  Tiberias  (so  Talm.;  see  Nenbaner/p.  207).  The 
identity^  of  )^er  is  quite  uncertain.  Conjectures  as 
to  the  site  are  noted  in  DUlm.  Jos.  ad  loe. 

ZERAH  (m) ;  LXX  Upa,  ZA.pt ;  Mt  1*  Zapd).— 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Keuel,  the  son  of  Esau  bv 
his  Canaanitish,  or  Ishmaelite,  wife,  Basemath 
(Gn  36"- 1  Ch  1").  The  name  appears  again  as 
that  of  the  father  of  Jobab,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  Edom  (Gn  Se",  1  Ch  1«).  2.  The  younger  bom 
of  the  twin  sons  of  Judah  by  Tamar  nis  daughter- 
in-law.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  are 
made  to  account  for  his  name  (Gn  SS"  [J]).  He 
gives  his  name  to  the  Zerahites  (Nn  26**).  Of  this 
family  was  Achan  the  son  of  Zabdi  (Za/i/3/K<,  LXX 
Jos  7' ;  Zimri,  1  Ch  2*),  who  took  of  the  spoil 
of  Ai  contrary  to  the  Divine  command.  Zerah's 
sons  are  mentioned  1  Ch  9*,  and  Pethahiah  (Neh 
11^)  is  one  of  his  descendants.  He  finds  a  place 
along  with  Perez  his  twin  brother  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  our  Lord  (Mt  1').  3.  A  son  of  Simeon, 
and  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Zerahites  within 
that  tribe  (Nu  26i*,  1  Ch  4<") ;  called  also  Zobar 
(Gn  46",  Ez  6").  4.  A  Levite  name,  borne  by  a 
Gershonite  (1  Ch  8")  and  by  a  Kohathite  (1  Ch  C"). 
a.  The  name  of  the  Cushite  (2  Ch  14>-")  who 
invaded  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (e.  911-871  B.C.), 
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and  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Mareshah  la 
the  south-west  of  the  land. 

Iha  Invasion  of  Judah  Iqr  Zenh  the  Onshit*  Is  unknown  to 
secular  hlstorv,  and  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  Um 
Ohnnicler.  Tlus  drcumstance,  together  with  the  tact  that  the 
name  of  Zerah  the  Oushite  does  not  appear  in  any  list  of  th« 
kings  of  Egypt,  has  led  Weilhausen  (Hittori/  Iinul,  p.  207X 
Stade,  and  others  to  pronounce  the  narrative  unhistoricaL  u 
is,  they  say,  an  invention  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  hiatorical  overthrow  of  Beboboam  into  a  triumph  on 
the  part  of  his  descendant:  It  had  its  origin  at  the  time 
when  Ousliites  ruled  in  Egypt,  and  transferred  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  was  true  of  a  later  time  to  the  days  of  Asa.  But 
this  is  so  excess  of  lUstorical  sceptidsnu  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Inscriptions  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of  the 
Ohionider.*  'There  is  so  little  known,'  says  Wiedemann 
(OaseAieAt*  aon  Alt,  AgupUn,  p.  166),  'from  the  time  of 
Oiorkon  i.  that  It  cannot  be  oonsideivd  iwrond  the  Iwunds  of 
probability  for  an  Ethiopian  invader  to  nave  made  hhnaelf 
master  of  the  Nile  Valley  tor  a  time  in  his  leign,  and  tor  him 
and  not  Oaorkon  i.  to  lie  the  Zeiah  of  the  Ohranider.'  Zerah 
wss  identified  by  Cliampollion  (PrMi  du  SytUme  himglv 
phigue*,  pp.  £67-262)  with  Oiorkon  u,  Ou  second  king  of  the 
22na  dynasty;  and  the  ideniUlcation  has  been  accepted  by 
Ewald  and  others.  The  discovery  of  H.  NaviUe  in  the  ruins  of 
Bubaetia(£ui<utu,  pp.  60,  61 1.;  S.4rce,  UCM  p.  8S3)  goee  rather 
to  connect  the  invaaion  with  Osorkon  ii.,  who  la  made  to  declare 
on  a  monument  that '  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rutennu  have  been 
thrown  under  his  feet.'  This  would  show  that  Osorkon  ii.  Iiad 
been  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  Paieettne,  which  Is  designated 
Upper  Butennu  in  the  geograpliical  language  of  Egypt. 
Hommel  (.^  £f  r  p.  316  n. ;  St.  Ball,  Light  frmn  Bit  Bat,  p.  32) 
thinka  that  Zerah  and  hia  Ouahitea  were  from  South  Arabia,  a 
view  which  is  favoured  by  the  character  of  the  spoils,— tents, 
sheep,  and  camels,— as  well  as  by  the  very  name  Zerah,  which 
resembles  Zirrikl;  or  Dhlrrih,  a  royal  name  in  the  newly-found 
Sahaaan  inscriptions.  Thia  view  is  favoured,  too,  by  the  designa- 
tion ot  the  people  as  'A^uiCnur  in  the  I. XT  (2Ch  I4U1  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  bdtm  Matin,  the  Ma'din  of  the  same 
inscription.t 

LniKATDiuL — In  addition  to  references  given  alMve  see  Sayoa, 
Bgyptqfthe  Uebrm;  p.  Ill ;  Maspero,  Struggle  vf  (As  Sman, 
p.  774 ;  MoOurdy,  UPM  L  269 ;  Herzog,  PRE*  xvU.  47S. 

T.  NlCOU 

ZERAHIAH  (n;i71l  'J'  hath  arisen  or  shined,'  cf. 
Sab.  ^Kmn). — 1.  A  priest,  an  ancestor  of  Ezra,  1  C3i 
6«M..  »i  [Heb.  6«  ^],  Ezr  7*  (B  in  all  Zapatd;  A 
Zapalat,  ZapUu,  Zopoid).  2.  The  father  oPEliehoenai, 
Ezr  S*  (B  Zapeii,  A  Zapaid). 

ZERED  (Ti)).— The  torrent •  valley  (nahal)  of 
Zered  is  namM  in  the  itinerary  of  Israel's  journey- 
ings,  Nu  21"  (B  Zdptr,  A  Zdpe,  Lua  Zipt9),  immedi- 
ately prior  to  their  crossing  of  the  Araon,  and  in 
Dt  2"  as  the  point  that  marked  the  close  of  the  38 
years'  wanderings.  It  is  probably  either  the  Sail 
Sdideh  (Knobel),  the  principal  confluent  of  the 
Arnon  from  the  S.K.  (Unrckhsrdt  Hyrien,  033),  or 
the  Wdily  Kerah  (Ges..  Hitz.,  Keil,  DlUm.,  G.  A. 
Smith,  Buhl).  The  objection  to  the  WOdy  el-A^ 
(Wetz.stein  in  Del.  Oenetis*,  567 f.;  Tristram,  Land 
of  Moab,  40  f.)  is  that  this  viady  must  have  formed 
the  S.  boundary  of  Moab  on  the  side  of  Edom, 
whereas  lye-abarim,  the  station  befort  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Zered,  is  shown  by  Nn  21"  to  have  been 
in  the  wildemess  to  the  K  of  Moab  (see  Driver, 
D«Ht.  38). 

ZEREDAH,  ZERERAH.— See  Zarethah. 

ZEREBH  (i^]] ;  6  Zoxrauxl,  A  2u<ra/xi).— The  wifa 
of  Hahan,  Est  S***  >*  6".  Jensen  (see  Wildeboer, 
'  Esther '  in  Kurter  Hdeom.  p.  173)  compares  the 
Elamite  goddess  Kiriia  or  GiriSa  (suggesting  to 
read  ^).  The  explanations  of  the  name  from  the 
Persian  are  doubtful. 

ZERETH  (iriy).— A  Judabite.  1  Ch  4MB  'Apt0, 

A  'LipeO,  Lua  ^iifnfi). 

ZERETH-SHAHAR  {t^  iny).  —  A  Reubenits 
town,  Jos  131*  (B  Ze/MtSA  col  Zetur,  A  Zipff  cat 
"Zi&p),   Its  site  has  not  been  identified,  although  in 

*  Of  course  his  nnmben  (680,000  men  in  Asa's  army,  1,000,001 
in  Zerah's)  are,  as  frequently  happens,  incredihly  large. 

t  Bee,  however,  the  criticism  of  this  hypothesis  ot  Hommel's  in 
Ed.  Kunig's  Fiitfnim  arab.  Lartdtohnfttnamm,  1902,  pp.  st-tH. 
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the  vicinity  of  Mkaur  (Mochenis)  the  hot  springs 
ef-$ara  and  the  volcanic  mountain  Bammat  ef- 
Sara  may  contain  reminiscencea  of  the  ancient 
name  (Bulil,  GAP  268). 

ZERI.— See  IzRL 

ZBROR  (-AiY).— An  ancestor  of  Saul,  1  S  0>  (BA 
'ApiS,  Luc.  Sajxi). 

ZERDAH  —  The  mother  of  Jerohoam, 

1  K  11"  (B  and  Luc  om.,  A  Xapmd)  (BA 
2ap€urd,  B*  'Apeipi).  In  the  latter  passage,  which 
la  an  addition  of  the  LXX,  it  is  further  statisd  that 
she  was  a  harlot  (irV^)> 

ZERDBBABEL  ^'>y^^  LXX  and  NT  ZopopipeX, 
Zorobabel).— 

Tb*  «ti7iiiolag7  sad  th*  moirfng  «<  th*  name  m  doabttoL 
It  li  oltn  talran  u-Hebb  799  in} '  bagottn  of  (C*.  In)  Btbjioo '; 
but  proper  names  with  a  passive  participle  as  one  element  are 
■earoely,  It  at  all,  (onnd  in  Hebrew,  though  freqnent  enoogh 
in  Assyrian  (Gray,  HFH  201,  n.  1 ;  Driver,  Taxt  <if  Sam.  1«; 
KesUe,  Uarginaliiin,  'iVy  The  same  objeotion  appliea  to  the 
explanation  n*i]  'diqwiaed  of  Babylaa;'whUe  philology  and 
the  lltnes*  o(  thing*  are  both  oppoeed  to  van  Hoonacker's 
IZorobabel,  Mt)  explanation  an)  'orosh  Babylon.'  Upon 
the  whole,  we  ahonld  perhape  accept  the  view  of  Ed.  Meyer 
(BrUstehung  det  ■/ud^mCAums,  p.  v)  who  makes  it  a  RaK-Assyr. 
name  and  punctuates  Zfru-Babel^*  seed  or  offsprinfr  of  Babylon.* 
The  name  is  said  to  occur  in  Bah.  documents  as  Z(r  BabUi 
^tmssmaier,  Iruehr.  von  Hdbonid.  IIS,  L  IS,  Intehr.  eon 
Dantu,  188,  L  2,  297,  L  2]l 

Zerubbabel  played  an  important  part  in  connexion 
with  the  return  01  the  Jews  from  exile.  Of  Davidic 
descent,  he  is  generally  called  the  son  of  Bhealtiel 
or  Salathiel  (Ezr  3^  Hag  1>,  Mt  l^'etc.),  who  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiachin,  the  captive  king  of 
Judah  (1  Ch  3").  In  one  passage,  1  Cli  3»,  the  MT 
(perhaps  by  a  textual  error ;  the  LXX  lias  SaXa^iiiX) 
makes  nim  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  who  was  Shealtiel's 
brother.  He  probably  came  to  Jerubalem  along 
with  the  first  band  of  exiles,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sheshba^far,  who  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
him,  and  who  m^  have  been  his  nncle,  the  Shen- 
a7«ar  of  1  Ch  8>\  See  article  Sheshbazzab,  p. 
493. 

In  direct  oppcaitlon  to  Ezr  V  and  4*  (the  latter  of  which 
has,  without  any  warrant,  been  set  down  as  an  Interpolation)  * 
it  is  contended  by  de  Saulcy  and  others  that  ZeruU  came  to 
Jerusalem  not  under  Cyrus,  but  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis ;  and  appeal  is  made,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  to 
1  Es  S-^  and  Jos.  Ant.  XL  iii  These  lost  two  authorities  are 
Indeed  but  one,  for  the  Jewish  historian  simply  follows,  with 
modiflcations  of  his  own,  the  narrative  of  1  Ksdraa.  As  to 
1  BnAns  itself,  it  is  possible  tliat  it  has  sometimes  preserved  a 
true  reading  where  tliis  has  been  lost  by  the  MT  (see  Esdkab, 
vol.  L  p.  7w*>X  and  hence  where  the  narrative  is  parallel  with 
the  Ben.  Ezra  we  may  occasionally  get  help  from  it,  but  it  is 
more  than  qaestionabfe  whether  we  ought  to  attach  weight  to 
Its  testimony  a*  to  tacts  where  it  contradicts  the  canonical 
book.  As  a  specimen  of  the  hopeless  confunon  that  reinis  in 
1  Esdras,  we  may  adduce  the  position  occupied  by  (=Ezr 
4***').  which  is  more  out  of  place  than  even  in  the  Heb.  edition, 
while  the  independent  narrative  in  3-5*  introdiices  Darinii 
Hystaspis  as  it  he  for  the  firHt  time  gave  the  exiles  permission 
to  return,  although  this  has  already  in  V^-  been  traced  to 
Cyrus.  This  section  (3-5')  is  not  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  is  either  a  free  composition  of  the  author  or  borrowed  by 
him  from  a  Oreek  source.  Its  hero  Zerub.  is  Introduced  as  one 
of  the  bodyguard  of  Darius  Uystaspiit,  who  an  a  recompense  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  had  conducted  an  argument  (about  the 
relative  power  of  Wine,  the  King,  Woman,  and  Truth)  received 
permission  from  the  king  to  rptum  to  Jerusalem  and  to  build 
the  temple.  The  details  of  this  story  are  no  doubt  apocryphal, 
but  It  Is  possible  that  a  substratum  of  truth  underlies  it,  — 
Zerub.  may  liave  headed  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  Invoke  his  aid 
against  the  Samaritans  and  other  opponents  of  the  Jews  (cf. 
Jos.  Ant  XI.  Iv.  9). 

According  to  Ezr  3-4*  (narrative  of  the  Chroni- 
cler), Zeruboabel,  along  with  Jeshua  the  high  priest 

•Howorth  (Aeaaemy,  1893,  pi  1741)  Is  wrong  In  aaserting 
that  the  first  tour  verses  of  Ezr  4  are  not  foundln  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  EsdiasL  Strangely  enough,  Sayoa  (flCM  543)  falls 
into  the  same  mistake.   At  a  matter  of  not,  Eb  4l-4>l  Ea 


and  others,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Jerosalera 
(in  the  seventh  month)  set  up  an  altar  for  burnt- 
offerings,  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  took 
steps  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  whose  foun- 
dations were  laid  in  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  of  their  arrival,  amidst  ceremonies 
which  the  Chronicler  describes  in  his  characteristic 
fashion  (3*'").  Owing,  however,  to  the  oppoaition 
of  '  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Bemamm,'  tiiis 
act  was  followed  by  seventeen  years  of  inactivity, 
until,  in  the  aeoona  year  of  Darius  (B.C.  620),  and 
largely  owing  to  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  work  was- 
resumed  in  earnest  (Ezr  5').  A  new  delay,  occa- 
sioned by  the  suspicions  of  Tattenai,  '  governor  on 
this  side  the  river,'  and  others,  was  ended  by  an 
appeal  to  Darius  himself,  who  ordered  that  the 
work  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  (6"').  The 
temple  waa  finished  and  dedicated  fonr  yeua  later 

(o)  There  baa  been  much  diaoosaioo  as  to  the  data  when  ttw 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  really  laid.  In  Ezr  >K  this  is 
distinctly  asserted  to  nave  bean  done  by  Zerub.  and  Jeabna 
in  the  second  year  after  their  arrival  in  Palestine  (Cs.  6S7\ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  appear*  from  Ear  6*,  Hag  li^ 
ZU-IS,  Zee  8>.  that  the  foundation  was  not  laid  till  seventeen 
years  later  (520)l*  The  discrepancy  may  be  removed  ^XJ  the 
suggestion  of  Driver  {LOT*  647)  that  the  cer«nony  of  Ezr  8* 
was  of  so  purely /ormoX  a  character  that  Haggai  could  aflord 
to  ignore  it.  It  is  quite  oonoeivable  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
project  torrned  in  637  had  to  be  postponed  till  630,  tor,  not 
to  speak  of  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans  (Ezr  the 
character  of  Cambyses  (S2»-622),  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  and 
notably  his  expedition  to  I^Tt  (627),  would  be  unfavourable  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  building.   Others  (see  Literature  below) 

S refer  to  suppose  that  the  Chronicler,  for  obvious  reasons,  aote- 
ated  the  laying  of  the  foundation  by  over  fifteen  years,  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  did  substantial  justio*  to  the  real  course 
of  events  by  representing  the  work  of  building  not  seiionsly 
taken  In  hand  till  the  second  year  of  Dariua 

(6)  A  more  serious  question  is  raised  by  UaTatOLamoderaitA 
dee  prophites'  in  Rtm*  det  deux  numiet,  1889,  p^  7990.), 
Imbert  (Lt  lemplt  rteontruit  par  ZoniaUL  1888),  and 
Howorth  (Acadnny,  IS93),  who  contend  that  the  Darius  ol 
Ezr  4<'  M  Is  not  Darius  Hystaspis  t522-485),  as  we  have  hitherto 
taken  for  granted,  but  Darius  Nothus(424-404X  The  rebuilding 
of  the  temple  is  thus  brought  down  awhdleoentanr(4Z2  instead 
of  520)  The  strongest  argument  in  support  of  this  theory  is 
the  mention  in  Ezr4>  7of  Ahasueros(<.s.Xerze*)snd  Artaxerxes 
(Longimanufl)  in  such  a  way  as  apparently  to  Imply  that  Darius 
of  4**  is  Nothns.  But  it  halt  long  been  susiiected  (cf.  Driver, 
£0r<  647  f. ;  Comill,  ISinleit.'  288)  that  the  section  Ezr  4U>  la 
out  of  place  and  should  follow  ch.  0.  It  really  leten  to  eranta 
that  happened  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  and  desoribss  oppodlioD 
to  the  rebuilding,  not  of  the  temple  but  of  the  cOf  ana  mil*. 
How  the  Chronicler  came  to  Insert  this  section  where  he  did,  is 
a  question  we  will  not  undertake  to  answer ;  but  that  even  he 
was  capable  of  surposing  that  a  century  elapsed  between  4i, 
when  Zcrutx  and  Jeshua  stand  at  the  head  of  the  community, 
and  61,  when  under  their  directions  the  building  of  the  temple  ■• 
pushed  on,  is  inconoeivabl& 

The  only  other  reason  for  Identifying  Darius  with  Nothus  !• 
found  in  Ezr  614  'according  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  Darius 
and  Artaxerxee  king  of  Persia.'  But  it  Is  abuudantly  evident 
from  the  context  that  Artaxerxee  is  here  an  Interpolation  due 
to  prolfpitU  on  the  part  of  a  scribe  who  had  in  bis  mind  tha 
services  rendered  to  the  Jew*  by  that  monarch  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  identity  of  the  Darius  of  Ezr  4X  with 
Hystaspis  is  further  evident  from  Zee  I'-  D,  where  the  70  yean 
must  dote  from  either  597  or  686,  and  in  either  caae  70  (a  round 
number)  will  bring  us  to  the  reign  of  this  king.  Apart  irom 
any  other  consideration,  is  it  credible  that  a  whole  century 
would  h<ve  been  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  Return  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  seeing  that  the  latter  institution  bad 
since  Josiah's  reforms  assumed  such  Importance  ?  The  Chronicler 
could  not  in  his  narrative  allow  seventeen  yean,  not  to  speak 
of  a  century,  to  pass  before  steps  wen  taken  to  restore  tha 
building,  hence  perhaps  his  statement  that  the  foundations  wen 
laid  shortly  after  the  Return,  and  about  the  same  time  as  tha 
altar  was  re-erected.  So  clearly  does  Imbert  perceive  the  foroa 
of  these  considerations,  that  he  admits  that  shortly  after  tha 
Betum  a  temple  was  built  by  Skeehbaffar,  which  was  afterward* 
destroyed,  when  or  by  whom  we  an  not  told,  and  then  finally 
came  Zeroh,,  a  contemporary  ot  Dariu*  Nothus,  and  restored  iL 
Imbert  most  arbitrarily  alten  the  taxt  of  Ezr  614  so  a*  to  read 
'Dariu*  <A«  em  ot  Artaxerxe*'  instead  ol  'Darius  and  Arta- 
xerxea.'  The  latter,  as  in  Ezr  4,  la  held  to  be  Longimann*.  who, 
accoiding  to  Imbert,  is  distinguished  from  Mnemon  (andar 
whom  he  places  ttia  aottvity  ol  Ezn  and  Nahemiah)  by  having 
his  name  written  MflfT^BlV,  while  the  latter  monarch  appean 

•  Van  Hoonacker  (Zorobaiet,  SSS.,  Nouvettee  ttudee,  1060.) 
Uboun  hard,  but  it  seems  to  us  unsuoceasfully,  to  put  a  diflk^ 
eot  intcrpntation  on  the  language  of  Haggai  and  Zeoliaiiab. 
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MMMl^nn*ui.  <TUaiBpimiknoy;thebit«reliuigeoffe'udD 
Is  so  oommon  *■  to  be  a  renr  preetrlooa  fomiilatlaii  for  ux 
si;gumeiit  of  my  weight).  Imbert  is  even  tbie  to  tell  ns  that 
che  Book  of  Km  orlgintlly  contained  an  account  of  the  buUdtng 
and  the  deatrnotlon  of  Sheahbaraar's  temple,  but  that  a  later 
generation  suppressed  this,  supplylDfiT  Its  place  by  the  list  of 
Bamee  In  Ezr2,  which  was  borrowed  from  Neh  7.  It  Is  needless 
to  say  that  for  all  this  there  la  not  the  slightest  historical 
evidenee. 

The  Darlos,  then,  with  whom  Zemb.  was  oontempoisry,  was 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  Darius  Uystaspls. 

How  long  Zerub.  occupied  a  position  subordinate 
to  Sheshba^^r  we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Darius  be  was  pe.fyah  or  governor 
of  Judah  (Hag  l>-'<etc.)-  His  history  subsequent 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  is  involved  in  hopeless 
obscurity.  He  is  not  named  even  In  connexion 
with  the  dedication  (Ezr  6"'-).  A  Jewish  tradition 
relates  that  he  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there. 
It  is  possible  that  Darius,  after  the  troubles  that 
broke  out  during  his  reign,  may  have  preferred  to 
have  a  scion  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Israel  under 
his  eye  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  his  presence 
in  Judsea  stimulating  projects  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Davidic  monarchy.  Of  the  sons  of  Zerub. 
(1  Ch  S"*'-)  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Zerub.  is 
mentioned  in  Sir  48^  in  '  the  praise  of  famous 
men.' 

In  recent  years  new  interest  has  been  given  to 
the  personality  of  Zerubbabel  by  the  extremely 
able  and  ingenious  work  of  Sellin,  Serubbabel :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  <}eseh.  der  messian.  Eneartung  und 
der  Entstekung  des  Judenthums,  1898.  Sellin 
seeks  to  make  out  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (cf.  Hag  2^,  Zech 
4>  8"*),  Zemb.  was  actually  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  thus  set  up, 
but  that  he  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  Persians 
and  put  to  death.  The  martyr  king  was  even  sup- 
posed by  Sellin  to  be  the  suffering  Servant  of  Is  5:^. 
The  evidence  in  support  of  these  conclusions  is 
very  skilfully  marshalled,  but  one  has  a  feeling 
that  fancy  plays  too  large  a  part  in  Sellin's  recon- 
struction of  the  post-exilic  history,  and,  so  far  as 
the  argument  rests  upon  Is  6.3  and  kindred  passages, 
it  will  have  no  weight  with  those  (and  their  number 
is  increasing)  who  refuse  to  see  in  the  Servant  an 
individual  instead  of  a  collective  sense  (cf.  esp.  Ed. 
KOnig,  The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation,  18U9,  and 
Budde,  Die  sogenannten  Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder,  1900). 
{^The  identification  of  the  Servant  with  Zerubbabel 
18  abandoned  by  Sellin  in  his  Stiulien  zur  Entsteh- 
ungsgesch.  der  jiid.  Qemeinde  nach  dem  Bab.  Exit, 
1901]. 

The  investigations  of  Professor  Kosters  led 
him  to  conclusions  which,  if  accepted,  involve 
a  complete  recasting  of  the  traditional  opinions 
about  the  Return  from  exile,  and  the  influence 
of  that  event  upon  Israel's  subsequent  historj'. 
Founding  partly  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  a 
great  many  Judahites  were  never  carried  into 
exile  at  all,  Kosters  contended  that  the  temple 
was  rebuilt,  not  by  the  returned  exiles,  but  by 
the  people  of  the  land  (at  the  generally  accepted 
date  520-516).  While  Driver  and  Ryle  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  Chronicler  gives  in  Ezr  3*-"  a  sub- 
stantially correct  account  of  what  transpired, 
Cheyne  accepts  Kosters'  results.  He  agrees,  in- 
deed, with  Wildebocr,  that  Kosters  went  too  far 
in  denying  that  any  exiles  at  all  returned  at  the 
accession  of  Cyrus,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  real 
Return  was  not  till  that  headed  by  Ezra  at  Nehe- 
miah's  second  visit  (432').  The  story  of  the  Return 
and  the  building  of  the  temple  as  told  by  the 
Chronicler  is,  upon  Kosters'  theory,  constructed 
with  a  view  to  glorifying  the  gula  (exiles)  at  the 
expense  of  the  ^  am-h(Vdrez  (people  of  the  land). 
Zerulibabel  and  Jeshua  may  have  done  all  that  is 
tecorded  of  them,  but  they  need  never  have  been 


in  Babylon  at  all.  Kosters'  conclusions  have  been 
combated,  especially  by  Wellh.,  Ed.  Meyer,  and  van 
Hoonacker  (see  Literature  below),  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that, 
if  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  too  much  to 
the  gSla  and  too  little  to  the  remnant  of  Judah, 
the  brilliant  Leyden  professor  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

LinwATDBC.  —  Knenen,  D»  eKronologie  can  het  Pertinch* 
tiidtak,  \mi  [Gfam.  Abhandl.  212  ff.J  ;  de  Sanlcv,  Etvdt 
cnronol.  (let  livret  d'Kad.  et  Kih.  1868:  Imbert,  £»  tempU 
reeoiul.  par  Zorob.  1888:  Stadc,  CF/ (1888),  II.  98  ff. ;  Driver, 
LOT*  (1897),  p.  MSfT. ;  Kyle,  £tra  and  Nthemiah  (Camb. 
Bible),  1893;  Howorth,  'Keal  character  and  Importance  of 
1  Esdras'  In  Academy,  1888,  pp.  IS,  M,  106,  174,  826,  624,  see 
also  PSBA  xxlil.  147,  305:  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Zorobabei  et  le 
Mcond  Umple,  1892;  Wellhausen,  lja>  (1897),  p.  1S7ir. : 
Schilrer,  6JY'  (1893),  II.  827  If.  (HJP  ii.  IH.  177  ff.) ;  P.  Hay 
Hunter,  MUr  the  SeUe  (1890),  I.  80  f.,  186  f.,  £19  f. ;  C.  C. 
Torroy,  TAe  CompoMion  and  SUt,  Value  tif  Etr.-lSeK. 
1SS6;  Sayce,  HCM  8S9ff.;  Bdirader,  'Die  Dauer  des  zweilen 
Tempelbaaes,'  In  SK,  1867,  pp.  460-804  (the  first  notable  attack 
un  the  historicity  of  Ezr  8 ;  Schiader's  view  has  been  adopted 
by  Knenen,  Stade,  Marti,  Ryssel,  KonIg,  and  many  others). 
Kosters'  epoch-making  work,  Uel  kerttel  mm  lerall  in  ha 
Permieche  tijdtak,  1894,  was  criticised  by  Wellhausen  upon  the 
whole  adversely  (though  he  concedes  a  good  deal  to  him).  In 
OG}f(mb,  No.  2,  '  Die  RDckkebr  der  Juden  aus  dem  bab.  Exil ' 
[to  which  Kosters  replied  in  ThT,  1898,  p. 849  ff.]),  and  has  met 
with  much  more  uncompromising  opposition  from  van  Hoonacker 
(^ybuveUee  Studee  ear  la  reetauratlon  Juive,  1896,  cf.  ^so  his 
art  'The  Returnof  the  Jews  under  Cyrus,'  in  Brpoe.  Timet,  viii. 
[1897]  881  ff.),  and  Ed.  Meyer  (Enittehung  dee  JudenthumH, 
ls9«;  Meyer  was  severely  criticised  by  Wellh.  in  GO  A,  1897, 
p.  89  ff.,  and  replied  in  a  pamphlet, '  Julius  Wellhausen  und  meine 
Schrift  Dte  Entntehung  dee  Judenihume,'  the  controversy  turn- 
ing especially  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  professedly 
quoted  by  the  Chronicler,  which  Is  afBrmed  by  Meyer  against 
Kosters  and  Wellhausen).  As  was  noted  above,  Kosters  con- 
clusions have  been  hugely  accepted  by  Wildebner,  Lit.  d.  AT, 
411  f.,  419  f.,  and  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  leaiah.  xxxlii-xxxlx,  JUL 
&ff.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

ZERUIAH  in  2S  14>  16i»23«  '^r?.;  LXX  Sop- 
ovetd  and  'Sapovi.i ;  Saruid).  — The  mother  of  David's 
officers,  Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel.  Her  husband's 
name  is  never  mentioned,  and  the  three  heroes  are 
always  referred  to  as  '  the  sons  of  Zeruiah '  (once  in 

1  Sam.,  13  times  in  2  Sam.,  3  times  in  1  Kings,  and 
7  times  in  1  Chronicles).  This  fact  may  simply 
imply  that  Zeruiah's  husband  died  early  and  was 
forgotten ;  or  it  may  signify  that  the  mother  of 
these  famous  men  was  herself  so  remarkable  a 
woman  that  her  husband's  name  was  comparatively 
unworthy  of  preservation  ;  or  it  may  be  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  the  ancient  custom  of  tracing  kinship 
through  the  female  line. 

In  the  genealogy  given  in  1  Ch  2,  Zerulah  and  Abigail  are 
mentioned  as  sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  (^*°).  The  expression 
Rooms  to  imply  that  they  were  not  daughters  of  Jesse,  and  In 

2  S  17^  one  of  the  two,  Abigail.  Is  called  the  dnaghter  of 
Nahash.  On  this  passage  Stanley  bases  the  conjecture  that 
Jesse's  wife  was  the  mother  of  Zerulah  and  Abigail  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage  with  Nahash,  kin^  of  the  Ammonites;  out 
Budde  prefers  to  emend  C^n^  into      (Jesse).  See  NaoasH. 

J.  STRACII.\N. 
ZETHAH  (=ri).  — A  Gershonite  Levite,  1  Ch  23« 
(B  Ze0iM>  A  ZuMm)  26^  (B  Z(M/t,  A  ZoMm,  Luc.  in 
both  passages  ZijMv). 

ZETHAN  (t?'»).— A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  7W  (B  ZoiMr, 
A  'Hfldi',  Luc.  Zijfld). 

ZETHAB  (T!)- — A  eunuch  of  king  Abasuerus, 
Est  I'o  (BA ' A/3oTof4).  The  Heb.  form  of  the  name 
is  compared  by  Oppert  {Esther,  25)  with  Pers. 
zaitar,  '  conqueror.' 

ZIA  (ri).  — A  Gadite,  1  Ch  6"  (BA  ZoOe,  Luc 
lia). 

ZIBA  («?'T,  »?»  in  2  S  16«  ;  B  Set/Sd,  A  StjSd,  and 
in  2  S  16>-«-»-«  S»/Sj3d  ;  Siba).—A  servant  or  slave 
(■>??.)  of  the  house  of  Saul  (2  S  9»).  The  Philistine 
invasion,  which  was  so  fatal  to  his  master's  house, 
probably  gave  him  his  liberty  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
V.  6),  and  he  comes  on  the  scene  at  the  head  of  a 
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household  of  his  own,  consisting  of  16  sons  and 
20  slaves  (2  S  9"').  He  is  consulted  by  David, 
who  wishes  for  Jonathan's  sake  to  show  kindness 
to  any  surviving  representative  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  informs  tne  king  of  the  existence  of 
Mephibosheth,  Jonathan's  lame  son,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  Lo-debar  (2  S  iB**  *).  When  David  there- 
upon receives  Mephibosheth  into  his  own  house  as 
a  permanent  guest,  and  confers  upon  him  the  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Saul,  Ziba  is  appointed  Me- 
pliibosheth's  land-steward  (2  S  9'- At  a  later 
period,  Ziba  dexterously  turns  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion and  Mepbibosheth's  weakness  to  his  personal 
account.  To  display  his  own  loyalty,  he  fetches 
David  a  large  supplv  of  provisions  during  the 
latter's  flight  across  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  at 
the  same  time,  apparently  without  any  grounds, 
accuses  his  master  of  having  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  in  the  hofo  of  obtaining  the  kingdom  of 
Saul.  For  this  sinister  service  Ziba  is  rewarded 
with  a  srant  of  all  Mephiboshetb's  property  (2  S 
16''*).  When  the  rebellion  is  stamped  ou^  and 
the  king  returns  to  Jerusalem,  Mephibosheth  is 
able  to  rebut  the  false  charges  made  against  him 
by  his  treacherous  servant.  The  king  might  justly 
punish  Ziba,  but  in  the  hour  of  victory  he  is  in  a 
conciliatory  mood.  If  Ziba  has  not  been  faithful 
to  his  master,  he  has  at  any  rate  been  loyal  and 
serviceable  to  his  king.  David  accordingly  contents 
himself  with  restoring  half  the  property  of  Saul  to 
Mepliibosheth  and  confirming  Ziba  in  the  possession 
of  the  other  half  (2  S  19"-»).        J.  Strachan. 

ZIBEON  (pff?¥).  — Gn  36«- "■"•»•• »,  1  Ch  I»-« 

(Se/SeYtii-  except  1  Ch  1"  A  Ze/Seriii/).    See  AnaH. 

ZIBU  (N:7y).— A  Beniamite,  1  Ch  8*  (B  'Ie/3ia, 
A  ZejSui,  Luc.  Za^id).  'This  and  the  name  Zibiah 
■nay  be  connected  with  '^y ,  fern,  n;:^  ■  gazelle,'  as 
totem. 

ZIBIAH  (n,>3y).— The  mother  of  Joash  of  Judah, 
2  K  12'  C)-2  Ch  24>  (BA  'A^td).   See  also  Zibia. 

ZICHRI  (n?<).— 1.  A  grandson  of  Kohath,  Ex  6" 
(B  Zexpel,  A  iexpl),  misspelt  in  modem  edd.  of  AV 
Zithri,  although  ed.  of  1611  has  correctly  Zichri. 
2.  3.  4.  S.  Four  Benjamites,  1  Ch  8"  (B  Zaxpet, 
A  Zrxpl),  v.»  (B  Zfxpti,  A  ZaxMh  v-"  (B  Za»)»t, 
A  Z(xpl)>  Neh  11'  (B  Z<x/x<,  A  Zexfil,  and  so  in  the 
next  three  occurrences).  6.  An  Asaphite,  1  Ch  9" 
n  Neh  11"  (see  Zabdi,  No.  4).  7.  A  descendant  of 
Eliezer,  1  Ch  26».  8.  A  Reubonite,  1  Ch  27". 
8.  A  Judahite,  2Ch  17"  (B  Zapel,  A  ZaxpO-  10. 
Father  of  a  captain  in  Jehoiada's  time,  2  Ch  23' 
(B  Zaxaptd,  A  Zaxopias).  11.  A  mighty  man 
of  Ephraim,  2  Ch  28*  (B  'Efeicpei,  A  ^Efeit,>l, 
Luc.  Zaxapiat).  12.  A  priest  in  the  days  of 
Joia\fim,  Neh  12"  (BX*A  om.,  «*•■•««'  Zexpel. 
Luc.  Zaxapiat). 

ZIDDIM.— See  Zer. 

ZIDON  (fiTX  and  m;  Arab,  ^tda).— 

The  ancient  city  of  Zidon  lay  20  miles  to  the  S.  of 
Bervtus  (Beyront),  and  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  N.  of  Its  great  rival  Tyre.  It  was  situated 
behind  a  small  promontory,  and,  like  Tyre  and 
Jaffa,  owed  its  maritime  existence  and  commercial 
prosperity  to  a  ledge  of  rock  lying  off  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  In  the  cose  of  Zidon,  this 
reef,. with  its  detached  islets  rounding  the  N.  side 
of  the  promontory,  presented  half  a  mile  of  break- 
water, and  atl'orded  an  excellent  protection  to  its 
shipping.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory  there 
was  another  harbour,  more  capacious,  but  less 
sheltered.  The  section  of  Phcenician  plain  belong- 
ing to  ^idon  stretched  from  the  river  Tamyras, 


Arab.  DamUr,  half-way  between  Zidon  andBeryttia, 
iovra  to  Zarephath,  8  miles  S.  of*^idon. 

i.  Earlt  Ascendency.  —  ^idon  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoeniciaa 
cities.  On  her  coins  she  claims  to  be  the  mother 
of  Hippo,  Citium,  and  Tyre,  and  the  name  of  Zidon 
is  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  records  as  far 'back 
as  B.C.  1500.  It  is  referred  to  as  a  city  in  Gn  IC*. 
and  Josephos  {Ant.  I.  x.  2)  states  that  it  received 
its  name  from  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gn  10"). 
According  to  another  derivation  it  owed  its  name, 
like  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  to  the  fishing  carried  on 
in  its  waters.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the 
allnsion  to  !^idon  in  Anast  Pap.  L  to  the  effect 
that  the  fish  at  ^idon  were  as  numeroos  as  graini 
of  sand.  Zidon  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  industrial  exchange  among 
both  the  civilized  and  barbarous  nations  Dordering 
on  the  middle  and  eastern  divisions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  this  way  the  vessels  of  Tyre  on 
(heir  longer  and  more  perilous  voyages  stul  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  of  as  vessels  of  Zidoniaa 
commerce.  When  the  Phoenician  traffic  in  cloth, 
brass,  slaves,  etc.,  is  referred  to  in  the  Homerie 
poems,  it  is  to  ^idon,  not  Tyre,  that  reference  is 
made  {H.  vi.  290,  xviiL  743 ;  Od.  iv.  618,  xiv.  272- 
285,  xvL  117,  402,  404).  Vergfl  (.<Cn.  L  446)  in  the 
same  way  calls  Dido  Zidonian,  though  he  mentions 
Tyrian  colonists,  and  gives  his  hero  a  Tyriau  steers- 
man, Palinurus.  It  may  have  been  in  this  sense, 
as  referring  to  the  general  protectorate  of  Zidon, 
that  it  is  spoken  of  in  Gn  49"  as  reaching  down  to 
the  border  of  Zebnlun.  This  early  pre-eminence  of 
Zidon  continued  from  the  time  of  Egyptian  decline 
after  Ramses  II.  down  to  the  unsuccessful  conflict 
with  the  Philistines  (B.C.  1252),  provoked  by  the 
seizure  of  Ddr  as  a  dyeing  station.  For  an  account 
of  the  colonial  expansion  of  the  Phoenicians  see 
art.  Ph(KNICIA. 

ii.  Political  Histort.— The  public  fortones  of 
Zidon  were  closely  connected  with  those  of  Arvad 
and  Tyre.  These  and  the  other  Phcenician  cities, 
although  constantly  attacked  by  one  or  other  of 
their  powerful  mUitary  neighbours,  seldom  united 
under  any  leadership  for  tne  welfare  of  all.  The 
town  of  Tripoli  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
residents  originally  belonging  to  three  separata 
Phcenician  towns,  and  to  have  Men  named  from  their 
three  permanently  separate  quarters.  They  some- 
times, however,  combined  a^inst  one  of  their  own 
cities,  as  when  Alexander  sailed  down  upon  devoted 
Tjn  with  a  fleet  of  over  200  vessels,  chiefly  Pho»- 
nician,  collected  from  the  ports  of  ^idon,  Cj^nia, 
and  Rhodes.  One  reason  for  such  independence 
was  that  each  town  was  nominally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  deity,  who,  as  his  name,  Ba'al- 
Zidon,  '  Lord  of  Zidon,' or  Melkarth,  '  King  of  the 
city,'  implied,  was  expected  to  defend  its  nghts 
and  promote  its  fortunes.  In  the  case  of  Tyre 
and  Zidon,  commercial  jealousy  abso  had  an  im- 
portant influence. 

{\)  ?idon  under  A*»ifria. — Zidon  came  into 
relationship  with  Assyria  by  awiknowledging  the 
suzerainty  of  Ashur-bani-pal  in  B.C.  877.  This 
position  of  nominal  dependence,  with  permission 
to  trade  with  Assyria,  soon  changed  into  a  more 
exacting  tributary  relationship  nnder  Shalma- 
neaer  il.  and  Tiglath  •  pileser,  and  led  to  open 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  (B.C.  727), 
and  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country 
by  Sennacherib  in  B.C.  701.  About  B.C.  676  Esar- 
haddon  conquered  ^idon,  and,  after  beheading  its 
king,  'Abd-MelVarth,  demolishing  the  citadel  and 
palace,  and  killing  most  of  the  inhabitants,  trans- 
ported the  remainder  of  Uie  population  to  Assyria, 
and  called  the  town  'Ir-Esarbaddon  ('  city  of  Esar- 
baddon '). 

(2)  ?idon  under  Babylon,  —The  authority  d 
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Anyria  came  to  an  end  with  the  Scythian  invasion 
(B.C.  830-610)  and  the  attack  of  the  Medes  in  the 
year  006.  The  interval  of  respite  gave  the  Phoe- 
nicians an  opportnnity  of  consulting  for  their  own 
better  protection  against  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and 
at  this  time  ^idon  and  the  other  cities  agreed  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  Tyre  (Ezk  27*).  The 
alliance  seems  to  have  extenaed  beyond  the  coast 
towns  to  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon  ;  and  Jeremiah 
was  instructed  to  give  the  LOBD'S  message  to  the 
deputation  sent  to  Jerusalem  (Jer  27').  When 
Pharaoh  -  neoo  marched  out  of  Egypt  to  invade 
Mesopotamia  in  B.C.  608,  king  Josian  of  Jerusalem, 
in  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Babylon,  endeavoured 
to  arrest  uim,  and  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  Soon 
aftor,  when  in  605,  at  the  great  battle  of  Car- 
ebemish,  Nebuchadnezzar  defeated  Neco,  Phoenicia 
was  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  the  savage  soldiery 
of  Babylon.  So  cruel  was  their  treatment  of  the 
conquered  dties  that  the  yoke  of  Egypt  seemed 
light  in  comparison,  and  in  698  they  all  rebelled, 
including  Judsea.  Another  invasion  followed,  with 
its  attendant  sufferings.  Jndsa  hastened  to  sub- 
mit (2  K  24»  ",  2  Ch  36«),  but  Tyre  justified  the 
hegemony  committed  to  her  by  enduring  a  long 
siege,  Bnbmitting  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  585.  By 
this  humbling  of  Tyre  (Ezk  28),  !^idon  was  brought 
once  more  to  the  front,  and  maintained  her  poeition 
as  chief  of  the  cities  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Bab. 
kingdom  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  538. 

(3)  ?idon  under  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome. — A 
period  of  rest  was  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (B.C.  640-£29).  Afterwards  the  Phoenician 
cities  were  required  to  pay  a  light  annual  tax,  and 
on  demand  to  supply  transport  ships  and  war  vessels 
to  the  king  of  Persia.  They  were  allowed  to  have 
their  own  kings  and  administration,  and  their  con- 
dition was  much  better  than  it  had  been  under  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  B.O.  351,  as  the 
power  of  Persia  began  to  wane,  Zidon  took  the  lead 
m  organizing  a  Phoenician  revolt  against  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  punitive  in- 
vasion that  followed,  ^idon  was  captured  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  many  aa  40,000  perishing  in 
the  flames  (Died.  Sicnlns,  xvL  40-44). 

After  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.a  333),  ^idon,  with 
the  other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  except  Tyre,  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  and  ^idon  oontxibnted  a  large 
contingent  of  vessels  to  assist  Alexander  in  his 
attack  on  the  insular  fortress.  During  the  con- 
fusion that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Zidon  was  at  different  times  under  Egyptian  and 
Seleucid  rule  until,  in  A.D.  198,  it  pa^ed  to  the 
latter,  and  became  rapidly  Hellenized.  A  school 
of  Philosophy  sprang  up  at  Zidon,  to  which  was 
added  the  school  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence  trans- 
ferred from  Berytus  after  the  earthquake  tiiere  in 
A.D.  651.  Under  the  Romans  Zidon  enjoyed,  along 
with  Tyre,  the  righte  of  a  free  city,  having  ite  own 
magistrates  and  municipal  government.  During 
the  12th  and  13th  cente.  it  was  frequently  token 
and  retaken  by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens, 

The  modem  Arabic  town  of  10,000  inhabitants 
lies  along  the  shore  of  the  N.  harbour,  with  its 
ancient  wall,  crowded  honses,  narrow  streets,  and 
■haded  bazaars.  The  gardens  adjoining  the  town 
are  irrigated  from  the  river  Aw&ly  (Bostrenus), 
which  enters  the  sea  two  miles  N.  of  Zidon.  These 
gardens  are  covered  with  fruit-trees,  o&iefly  orange, 
and  in  early  spring,  when  the  dark  foliage  is  vane- 
gated  with  fragrant  blossom  and  golden  fruit,  and 
uie  banks  of  the  water  channels  are  beautiful  with 
violets,  I^don  may  still  claim  the  epithet  of  the 
Greek  poet  Dionysius,  who  called  her  irOtitiwffo, 
■the  flowery  city.'  In  these  gardens  pillars  and 
blocks  of  carved  stone  and  ancient  coins  are  con- 
tinually being  found.  In  1866  the  tomb  of  I/dag 
Eshmuoaxar,  probably  of  the  Srd  cent.  B.O.,  was 


discovered.  A  few  years  ago  a  much  larger  and 
more  important  diacoveiy  was  made  of  a  sab* 
terranean  borial  chamber,  with  side-rooms  oontain* 
ing  ornamental  sarcophari,  one  of  which  was  at 
first  pronounced  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

ilL  Bible  Allusions.— Except  during  the  time 
of  friendly  contact  produced  by  the  building  of  the 
temple  (1  Ch  22*),  and  its  restoration  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr  3^),  the  general  tone  of  reference  to 
Zidon  is  that  of  hostility.  '  Great  ^idon '  was  on 
the  border  of  the  portion  assigned  to  Asher  (Jos 
19"),  but  the  ^idonians  remained  nnconquered, 
and  proved  a  source  of  danger  and  temptation  to 
Israel  (Jos  13«,  Jg  1"  3*  10«).  They  are  mentioned 
with  Amalek  and  Midian  as  having  Mrgressively 
oppressed  Israel  ( Jg  10**,  where  perhaps  Phoenicians 
in  general  are  meant).  The  marriage  of  Ahab  with 
the  Zidonian  Jezebel  is  denounced  as  a  sin  surpass- 
ing that  of  Jeroboam  (1  K  16").  The  l^idonians 
are  held  up  to  abhorrence  as  having  sought  to 
make  merchandise  of  captured  Israeutes,  and  of 
using  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Lord  at  their 
heathen  shrinea  (Jl  9).  ;^idon,  with  the  other 
world  powers,  is  to  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
fury  (Jer  26"),  and  it  is  seen  lying  cast  away  and 
forgotten  along  with  ite  companions  in  oppression, 
Aashur,  Elam,  and  Egypt  (Ezk  82*°).  i^idonians 
were  among  the  multitudes  who  went  fortn  to  hear 
Christ  (Mk  S"),  and  the  sin  of  Tyre  and  ^^idon  is 
made  to  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the 
impervious  cities  of  Galilee  (Mt  1  !"••»,  Lk  10"- "). 
The  Syro-Phoenician  woman  whose  daughter  was 
healed  came  from  the  coasto  of  Tyre  and  ^idon 
(Mt  16"-",  Mk  7"-»).  and  Jesus,  after  this  miracle, 
passed  through  ^idon  (Mk  7").  ^idon  again 
appears  with  Tyre  in  the  oonciliatoi^  interview 
with  Herod  in  a.d.  44  (Ac  12*°),  and,  finally,  was 
visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Ac  27*). 

^idonians  (o'jh'j,  or,  more  commonly^  B'ttrf; 
XtSi^iw,  4>oJr(icn). — From  originally  meaning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Zidon  (1  K  ll**",  2  K  23>*) 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  generally  to  all  the 
cities  of  the  same  race,  ueing  ttinssPhoBnioian. 

LmuTTTSc— Kenrlck,  Fhemielai  BnrlliiMa,  SM.  tfPkm- 
■Ms ;  ThonuoD,  huui  and  M* 

6.  M.  MAOKn. 
ZIHA  {mt,  in  Neh  7**  n(jv).— The  name  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim,  Ezr  V*  (B  Zovfui,  A  Zovad, 
Luc  Zoi;8Sael)=Neh  7^  (BM  Zipi,  A^  Otai,  Lnc. 
ZovhU),  Neh  U"  (BN*A  om.,  K<^  •  w 

ZIKL&Q  (J^i?»,  in  IC^i  12>-*>  i\sn',  B  ZewXrfc 
except  Jos  19*  1  S  27*  2nteX<U,  1  Ch  4"  'QkU, 
12>  2«icX<l,  V."  2wyX<i^ ;  A  2.«U7  except  Jos  19" 
ZenXii).— A  Judahite  (Jos  16*>)  or  Simeonite  (19*, 
1  Ch  4")  town,  which,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  was  in 
Philistine  hands  and  was  assigned  to  David  as  his 
headquarters  by  AcHlSH  (1  S  27*.  2  S  1»  4",  1  Ch 
12'-  ").  It  was  plundered  by  the  Amalelptes  dnr- 
ing  the  absence  of  David,  wno,  however,  overtook 
and  defeated  the  marauders  (1  S  80'-") ;  see  art. 
Datid,  vol.  L  p.  660.  It  is  mentioned  as  inhabited 
by  Judahites  after  the  Captivity,  Neh  11". 

The  site  of  ?iViag  has  not  been  identified  with 
certeinty.  The  most  probable  of  the  sites  pro- 
posed appears  to  be  the  ruin  ZvheiUka,  discovered 
by  Conder  and  Eitehener  in  1877,  lying  E.S.B. 
from  Gaza.  This  ruin  occupies  three  low  hills,  and 
is  at  a  distance  of  about  4  mUes  N.  of  Wttdv  et- 
Skerfa  (prob.  the  Besor  of  1  S  30»-  This 
identification  is  favoured  by  Milhlan  (in  Biehm's 
SWB*  im%  Buhl  {GAP  186),  DUlm.  {Jo*.  SZJ, 
where  other  less  probable  snggestiona  are  men- 
tioned), etaL  J.  A.  Selbii. 


ZILLAH  (nW,  SeXXd).— One  of  La 
wives,  Gn  4?*-    ".  See  Adah,  No.  ±. 
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ZILLETHAI  ('oW)-— 1-  The  name  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  8*  (B  2oX9tI,  A  SaXel,  Luc  ^eXaW). 
2.  A  Manassite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag, 

1  Ch  12"  (BX  Xeiiaffel,  A  TaXatfi,  Luc.  ZtXaBi). 

ZILPIH  (njVi). — A  slave-girl  {^ven  to  Leah  by 
Laban,  Gn  29**  (P),  and  by  her  to  Jacob  as  a 
concubine,  30*  (J) ;  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher, 
vv.»  »  (J),  35»  37'  46"  (aU  P).  The  LXX  (A)  has 
ZeX^i  throughout, 

ZIUHAH  (•T^i).— The  name  of  a  family  of  Ger- 
shouite  Levites,  I  Ch  6^  d  (B  and  Luc.  Ze/ijtul. 
A  Za/titi)  v."*")  (B  Zafiitifi,  A  ZaiiMt  Luc.  Ze/iM), 

2  Ch  29"  (BA  Ze/i^,  Luc.  ZcmM). 

ZIHRAN  (n?0- — A  wn  of  Abraham  and  ]^etu> 
rah,  Gn  25»  (A*'E  Ze/3p4»,  A»  Ze/^/Spd*,  IH"  Zaiip^) 
<sl  Ch  (B  ZeuPpdp,  A  Ztfipiv).  The  ethnologi- 
cal signification  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Pos- 
sibly Knobel  is  right  in  connecting  it  with  the 
Zafipi/i  of  Ptolemy  (VI.  vii.  5),  W.  of  Mecca,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  We  may  perhaps  compare  also 
the  ZiMBi  of  Jer  25"  The  name  is  derived  from 
^I,  '  mountfun-sheep  or  -goat,'  this  animal  having 
doubtless  been  the  totem  of  the  clan. 

ZIHBI  (T9I  'mountain-sheep'  [see  Gray,  HPN 
p.  97,  note  2] ;  BK  Za^Pftl,  AF  Za/iBpl ;  in  1  Ch  8* 
A  Zanpl ;  Vulg.  Zambrt,  but  in  Chron.  Zamri).  — 
1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  son  of  Salu 
(Nu  25'-"  [P],  I  Mac  2»).  While  the  congregation 
of  Israel  in  general  were  expressing  repentance  for 
having  joined  in  the  impure  worship  of  Baal-peor, 
Zimri  shamelessly  and  ostentatiously  continued  in 
it.  This  outrage  fired  the  zeal  of  Pliinehas,  who 
followed  him  and  his  partner  into  the  alcove  (n^s) 
and  slew  them  both.  2.  Son  of  Zerah,  and  grand- 
father or  ancestor  of  Achan  (1  Ch  2*,  which  also 
represents  him  as  brother  of  the  four  sages  who 
are  mentioned  in  1  K  4^').  He  is  called  Zabdi  in 
Jos  7'.  3.  A  Benjamite,  lineal  descendant  of  Saul 
(I  Ch  8"  9").  «.  King  of  Israel  (1  K  16»-«).  He 
had  been  captain  of  half  the  chariots  under  Elah, 
and  made  use  of  his  position  to  conspire  against 
his  master,  whom  he  assassinated  while  the  latter 
was  drunk.  Even  amongst  the  series  of  deeds  of 
violence  that  ushered  in  the  constant  changes  of 
dynasty  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  this  act  of 
Zimri  seemed  peculiarly  atrocious.  'Is  it  peace, 
thou  Zimri,  tliy  master's  murderer?' was  the  oitter 
taunt  flung  down  by  Jezebel  at  Jehu  as  he  entered 
the  gate  of  Jezreel  (2  K  9").  And  in  the  formula 
whidi  closes  the  narrative  of  the  roign  the  his- 
torian specially  notes '  the  treason  that  he  wrought' 
(v.'*).  Zimri's  coup  ttitat  apparently  had  no  general 
support,  the  people  following  either  Omri  or  Tibni, 
and  his  brief^ reign  of  seven  days  only  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  the  extirpation  of  the  family  of 
Baasha,  which  had  been  predicted  by  John  the  son 
of  Hanani  (v.').  The  distance  between  Gibbethon 
and  Tirzah  leads  us  to  infer  that  Omri  must  have 
marched  at  once  on  the  capital,  and  that  he  met 
with  scarcely  any  resistance.  Zimri  perished  in 
the  ashes  of  the  royal  palace  to  which  he  had 
himself  set  fire.  8.  'All  the  kings  of  Zimri'  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  Jer  2S^  (6r.  32") 
with  those  of  Elam  and  the  Medea  as  amongst 
those  who  were  to  drink  the  cup  of  the  fury  of 
the  Lord.  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
what  place  is  meant,  or  even  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  phrase.  It  is  omitted  in  LXX  (BKA), 
but  Aqnila  seems  to  have  read  it.  Delitzscn 
thinks  that  a  place  called  Namri  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Shalmaneser  n.,  and  situated  in  north- 
west Babylonia,  is  referred  to ;  but  Sohrader  {COT 
iL  107)  discredits  thia  opinion,  without  suggesting 
any  rival  theory.  N.  J.  D.  Whitb. 


ZIN  (I? ;  Zeir,  2<» ;  Sin),  Nu  13°  20»  27"  33"  34»-  • 
Dt  32*',  Jos  15*-'. — A  region  passed  through  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  joumeyings.  The  most- 
exact  indication  of  its  position  is  given  in  Nu  34 
and  Jos  15.  These  passages  (in  which  the  boundary 
of  Judah  is  traced  m  almost  identical  terms)  refer 
to  '  the  wilderness  of  Zin '  in  v.*  of  both,  and 
further  describe  the  boundary  thus :  ' . . .  and  pass 
on  to  Zin'  (Nu  v.^  , . .  '[. . .  and  passed  along  to 
Zin  (Jos  V.')  ...]...  to  Kadesh-barnea').  The 
Hebrew  is  identical  in  both  passages  nf$  13;^,  but 
the  nun  is  without  dageah  in  Numbers. 

These  are  the  only  places  where  the  word  ^in 
occurs  by  itself,  and  it  seems  to  denote  a  place  or 
limited  area  from  which  the  region  round  about 
was  named '  the  wilderness  *  of  Zin,'  the  expression 
which  occurs  in  all  the  remaining  passages  cited 
above. 

In  Nu  13"  'the  wilderness  of  Zin'  is  named  aa 
the  southern  limit  from  which  the  spies  began  to 
search  the  land.  In  Nu  33"  it  is  given  as  one  of 
the  stations  in  the  joumeyings.  The  brief  note, 
'  the  same  is  Kadesh,'  serves  to  explain  the  follow- 
ing verse  ('  And  they  journeyed  from  Kadesh' .  .  .). 
Nu  20'  records  the  arrival  of  the  children  of 
Israel  'in  the  wUdemess  of  Zin'  in  the  first  month 
[the  year  is  not  stated],  and  the  following  vv.**" 
relate  the  events  which  took  place  at  Meribah. 
The  remaining  two  passages,  Nu  27  and  Dt  32, 
which  are  duplicates,  refer  to  the  punishment  of 
Moses  for  his  offence  at '  the  waters  of  MeribiJi  of 
Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin.' 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  (a)  that  the  Wilderness 
of  Zin  formed'  part  of  the  wntbem  boundary  of 
Judah  at  its  eastern  end  towards  the  Dead  Sea; 
(b)  that  ^adesh  was  included  within  its  limits.  A 
reference  to  art.  Paran  leads  to  the  further  con- 
clusion that  the  wilderness  of  Pairan  must  have 
been  adjacent  to  that  of  l^in,  so  that  ^pidesh  was 
regarded  as  in  either  territory. 

The  LZZ  and  Vnlg.  rendar  T)Otb  ^in  aiid  pa  br  lit,  Itit,  Sbui 
but  in Nn  M«,  Jos  U*  the  LXX  B  fenden  .-ux  by  'Ei>fw;  AT 
li»Mw  In  Nomben,  A  ZmI  In  Jnhua.  Vulg.  faai  Semta  In 
Momben,  Sina  In  Joahua.  Ihe  cloae  atantlan^  between  tba 
eventa  ncnrded  In  Ex  17  and  Nu  20  (noticed  in  art.  UiauBAB)L 
and  other  polnta  of  reeemblonce  between  ooenrrenoea  before  and 
after  Sinai,  auggeet  a  further  queetion  whether  Sin  and  Jia,  the 
^In  of  the  pre-Slnai  and  the  fin  of  the  poet4inai  naiiative, 
majr  be  vamUona  devdoned  in  the  coorae  ot  tndition.  Both 
names  are  found  only  in  the  Hexateudi,  and  there  Is  no 
geonaphical  hidication  of  later  tlmea  to  guida  ua  The  hypo* 
uiena  doe*  not  appear  improbable,  but  the  narrattve  in  its 
praeent  form  indicates  two  regions  beating  dillennt  namea. 
On  the  luppoaitlon  ot  a  Sinai  to  the  B.  of  the  Aiabah,  theae 
two  'wUdemeaees' would  be  much  oloser  together  than  on  the 
traditional  hypothaaia.  A.  T.  ChAFHAS. 

ZINl.— See  ZizA. 

ZION  (iVy ;  B  Zetiir,  bat  Z<iir  in  Am  1*  and  in  28 
places  in  the  Psalms ;  A  Zuir,  bat  in  Is  1*  2*,  Jer  26", 
Ia  2*,  Jl  2>-",  and  in  6  places  in  the  Psalms  Xtuio, 
and  in  Ca  3",  Is  31',  Jer  &■*  Zc(i ;  in  Ca  3"  B  omits. 
In  Apoo.  and  NT  Zii>,  Sion,  where  the  AV, 
following  the  Greek,  has  Sion,  the  RV  Zion). — 
The  stronghold  {!ri^)  of  Zion  was  the  castle,  or 
acropolis,  of  the  '  city  of  the  Jebusites'  (Jg  19") ; 
see  art.  JEBUS.  Its  pontion  most  have  been  one 
of  great  nataial  strength,  for  it  was  regarded  by 
its  garrison  and  its  inhabitants  as  impregnable, 
and  when  David  laid  siege  to  it  he  was  received 
with  taunts  and  jeers  (2  8  6«- »,  1  Ch  11* ;  of.  Jos. 
Ant.  YU.  iii.  1).  '  Nevertheless,  David  took  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  the  same  ia  the  city  of  David 
.  .  .  and  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghola  and  called 
it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  bailt  round  aboat 
from  MiUo  and  inward'  (2  S  6»-»,  1  Ch  11").  In 
two  other  passages  (1  K  8>,  2  Ch  ^ion  is  directly 
identified  with  tne  city  of  David  by  the  expression 
'  the  city  of  David  which  ia  Zion.'  Within  tbt 
*  For  th*  ot  'wildemesi'  sea  art.  Jiaiiiiina 
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dty  walls  David  bnilt  a  palace  (2  S  5",  Neh  ISf^, 
round  wtuch  were  gathered  the  bouses  of  his 
warriors  (2S  11') ;  and  pitched  a  tent  for  the  ark 
of  Jahweh  (2  S  6»*",  1  Ch  15*  16').  Before  his 
death,  David  purchased  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  upon  which  was  erected, 
afterwards,  the  altar  of  the  temple  (2  S  Si^'-", 
1  Cb  21"- ") ;  and  when  he  died  he  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David  (I  K  2'»,  Neh  3"). 

The  exact  position  of  the  stronghold  within  the 
later  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  disputed  points  connected  with  the  topography 
of  the  Holy  City.  In  the  article  Jerusalem  it  is 
shown  that  the  ancient  city  stood  on  two  spurs,  or 
hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  ravine. 
The  western  and  higher  spur  is  identified  by  Chris- 
tian tradition  with  Zion  ;  on  the  eastern  and  lower 
the  temple  was  built.  The  western  spur  is  broad- 
backed,  and,  so  far  as  its  original  form  is  known, 
there  is  no  broken  ground  or  conspicuous  feature 
upon  it  that  would  naturally  be  selected  as  the 
site  of  a  castle  such  as  those  usually  erected  for 
the  protection  of  an  ancient  hill-town.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  spring ;  and  when,  at  a  later  date,  the 
spur  was  covered  with  houses,  this  deficiency  had 
to  be  met  by  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
aqueducts.  The  earliest  settlement  at  Jerusalem 
cannot  therefore  be  placed  on  the  western  spur. 
The  eastern  spur,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  upon  which  there  are 
good  natural  potiitiuns  for  the  construction  of  a 
Vill-f  ort  or  nastle.  One  such  position  is  that  which 
was  oci,upied  by  the  Macedonian  Akra  and  the 
Herodian  Antonia ;  another  is  the  point,  south  of 
the  present  Qaram  osh-Sherif,  at  which  the  Tyro- 
pceon  ravine  most  closely  approaches  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron.  In  tliat  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  spur,  rises  the  only  true  spring 
at  or  near  Jerusalem — GlHON,  now  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  evolution  of  Jerusalem  cannot  have  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  other  ancient  cities.  The 
earliest  settlement  would  naturally  have  been  on 
the  eastern  spar,  and  it  probably  consisted  of  a 
village  on  the  slopes  above  the  sprmg,  with  a  small 
fort  on  higher  ground  to  which  the  people  could 
fly  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

By  about  B.C.  1400  Jerusalem  had  become, 
according  to  the  Tel  el-Aniama  letters,  the  forti- 
fied capital  of  a  small  district ;  and  such  it  appears 
to  have  been  when  the  Hebrews  entered  Palestine. 
The  natural  disadvantages  of  its  position  for 
trade,  and  the  scarcity  of  fertile  land  in  its  vicinity, 
were  against  rapid  growth ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that,  when  taken  by  David,  it  was 
larger  than  other  hill-towns  in  Palestine,  or  that 
it  had  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern 
spur.  The  topographical  argument  in  favour  of 
uaoing  the  stronghold  of  ^ion  on  this  spur  rather 
han  on  the  westwn,  is  supported  by  the  historical 
notices. 

The  temple  area,  which  is  now  enclosed  by  the 
walls  of  the  9aram  esh-Sherif,  was  cAove  the  city 
of  David,  and  was  not  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
it  (1  K  S*-  *  •  2  Ch  5^- » ;  of.  2  S  24").  And  the  state- 
ments of  Nehemiah  (S'*- "  12",  cf.  2"),  which  place 
the  Starrs  of  the  city  of  David,  the  palace  of  David, 
and  his  tomb  between  the  dooI  of  Shelah  (Snx)AH) 
and  the  temple,  absolutely  exclude  the  west^n 
spur  as  a  possible  site  for  the  city  of  David.  With 
tnis,  too,  agree  the  identification  by  Micah  (4*)  of 
the  '  tower  of  the  flock '  with  '  the  Ophel  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion ' ;  the  references  in  llzekiel  {4S'-  ■) 
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to  the  proximity  of  the  royal  palace  and  aepulobres 

to  the  temple ;  and  the  apparent  connexion  of  Zion 
and  the  temple  in  Ps  78"*- "  and  Jer  60".  Perhaps 
also  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  ^ion  and  the  temple  in  Pe  48*  'Mount 
^ion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  King.'  Throughout  the  OT  there  ore  pas- 
sages which  have  no  meaning,  if  Zion  and  the 
temple  hill  were  two  separate  topographical 
features,  i^ion  is  the  holy  hill  or  mountain  (Ps 
2«,  Jl  2'),  the  chosen  habitation  of  Jahweh  (Ps  9" 
74«  76'  84'  132"  Is  8"  60",  Jer  8'»,  Jl  S"-",  Zeo 
8').  There  He  manifesta  Himself  (Ps  14'  20>  SS* 
12S*  134',  Am  1') ;  and  there  He  must  be  wor- 
shipped and  praised  (Ps  65'- »,  Jer  31',  Jl  2'-"). 
Hence  Mount  Zion,  the  intangible  mount,  the  city 
of  the  living  Cod,  is  employ^  in  the  NT  as  the 
type  of  heaven  (He  12"-  Rev  14').  At  the  same 
time  the  name  Zion  is  given,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  whole  city  (Ps  126'  146'»,  Is  1"  10",  La  1«; 
cf.  the  common  expression  'daughters  of  Zion'); 
and  in  others  it  is  mentioned  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  qnarter  of  Jerusalem  (2  K  19",  Ps  51", 
Is  30"  64'»,  Jer  26",  Jl  3",  Am  1«,  Mic  3",  Zee  1" ; 
cf.  the  distinction  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
quarter  in  which  the  kings  were  buried  in  2  Ch 
28"). 

In  1  Maccabees,  written  e.  B.C.  100  by  some  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  Zion 
is  identified  with  the  temple  hill  (4''-'»  5"  7"  etc.), 
and  so  it  is  in  1  Es  8"',  2  Es  5",  Sir  24'*,  and  Jth  9". 
Josephus,  who  does  not  mention  ^ion,  says  {Ant. 
VII.  lii.  1)  that  David  took  the  lower  city  and  the 
Akra  (both  of  which  he  elsewhere  places  on  the 
eastern  spur),  and  (iiL  2)  that,  after  driving  the 
J ebusites  out  of  the  Akra,  David  rebuilt  Jerusalem, 
called  it  the  city  of  David,  and  dwelt  in  it.*  The 
Kabbis.t  without  exception,  place  the  temple  on 
^ion,  and  Origen  distinctly  states  (in  Joan.  4"'") 
that  the  Jews  did  so  in  his  day.  Eusebius  (in  Is. 
22')  and  Jerome  apparently  (in  /».  1"  22')  take  the 
same  view ;  but  elsewhere  they  identify  ?lon  with 
the  western  spur,  and  in  this  agree  with  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  {Itin.  ffierot.).  Prom  the  4th  cent, 
onwards  fion  is  always  identified  with  the  south 
part  of  the  western  spur.  This  identification  first 
appears  after  the  ofScial  recovery  of  Golgotha,  and 
it  possibly  owes  itp  origin  to  the  feeling  Uiat,  with- 
out a  ^ion,  the  '  New  Jerusalem '  of  Constantine 
would  be  incomplete  and  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the 
'Old  Jerusalem'  with  its  temple  on  the  lower 
ground  to  the  east. 

The  identification  of  Zion  with  the  eastern  spur 
satisfies  the  topographical  conditions  and  the  his- 
torical evidence  until  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  But  the 
spur  is  now  so  completely  covered  with  deep  rubbish 
that  its  original  form  is  unknown,  and  the  exact 
position  of  the  stronghold  can  be  determined  only 
by  extensive  excavations.  The  fort  was  probably 
smaU,  for  its  buUders  could  have  had  in  view  only 
tlie  protection  of  the  spring  and  the  little  town  on 
the  slopes  above  it.  Lighttoot  (Op.  L  653,  iL  187), 
Femisson  (Estay  on  the  aneimt  topog.ofJerw.  p. 
66  £,  1847),  and  a  few  other  writers,  place  ^ion 
immediately  north  of  the  temple :  but,  it  the  words 
of  1  K  8'-«  (cf.  2  S  24'^'»)  are  to  be  taken  UteraUy, 
it  must  have  been  to  the  south  of  the  Holy  Place 
of  the  Jews.  In  this  direction,  on  a  site  so  situated 
as  to  command  the  spring,  it  has  been  placed  by 
Birch  {PEFSt.  1878,  pp.  129,  178),  Stade  {OVI  1. 

*  Joeephoa  adda  QiL  I)  tliat  David  took  poageasion  of  the 
Upper  aitf,  which  he  called  (BJ  v.  iv.  1)  the  fortreis  (Mifm), 
and  Joined  the  Akra  to  it  Tbia  poaaiblr  refers  to  the  flrat 
encloaure  of  the  weatem  ipur,  which  David  mar  wdl  have 
undertaken  towarda  the  cloee  of  his  reign,  when  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  liad  greatly  enriched  the  kingdom. 

t  Some  of  the  copper  coins  struck  during  the  war  ol 
Teapaaian  and  the  rel>ellion  in  Hadrian's  reign  bear  the 
legends  Llffvlkith  Zion,  '  DeliTetance  of  Zion,'  and  CMnitk 
X.,  •  Bnandpatlnn  of  Zion.'  See  art.  Horar,  roL  iii.  p.  4U. 
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316  f.).  Robertson  Smith  (art.  'Jerusalem'  in 
£ncye.  Brit.*  1881),  Sayce  (PEFSt,  1883),  von 
Alten  (ZDPV  ii.  18ff.,  iii.  116 ff.),  Klaiber  (ZDPV 
iii  189 ff.,  iv.  18  ff.),  Gutlie  {ZDPV  v.  271  ff.,  1883), 
6.  A.  Smith  (in  Eneye.  Bibl.  2418),  and  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  authorities.  Guthe  (I.e.)  believed 
that  nis  excavations  proved  the  existence  of  a  wide, 
deep  ditch  or  hollow,  cut  through  the  hill,  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  from  the  Virgin's  Fount  to  the  Tyropceon 
Valley.  But  his  excavations  were  not  complete, 
and  the  view  that  he  found  the  ditch  of  the  strong- 
hold must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 

The  identification  of  Zion  with  the  tatttem  spur 
is  accepted  by  Reland,  liobinson,  Ritter,  William.t, 
de  Vogtti,  Stanley,  Conder,  and  others ;  bat,  as  will 
have  Seen  seen,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  statements  of  the  OT. 

The  following  view  may  be  suggested.  When 
David  took  Jerusalem  it  was  a  hul-town  on  the 
soutli  part  of  the  eastern  spur,  with  a  small  castle 
or  acropolis,  called  Zion,  situated  at  a  convenient 
spot  to  the  south  of  the  present  Qaram  esh-Sherif. 
After  David's  capture  of  the  city  he  at  once  com- 
menced to  rebuild  and  strengthen  its  fortifications, 
especially  those  of  the  stronghold  and  Millo.* 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  had  set  in,  he  commenced  the 
enclosure  of  the  western  spur ;  and  his  work  on 
both  spurs  was  continued  by  Solomon  (1  K  9"-'*t 
11"),  4eze^ah  (2  Ch  32>;  cf.  Is  22>),  and  Manasseh, 
who  '  bnilt  an  outer  wall  to  the  city  of  David,  on 
the  west  side  of  Gihon  in  the  valley (2  Ch  33"). 
The  stronghold  of  Zion  became  the  city  of  David, 
and  this  name  was* soon  extended  to  the  town  at 
the  south  end  of  the  spur.  When  the  town  spread 
northward,  ^ion  was  connected  with  the  central 
part  of  the  spur,  on  which  lay  the  royal  buildings 
and,  adjoining  them  on  the  north,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  temple  area ;  and  so  it  became  a  sacred 
name  for  the  spot  upon  which  the  temple,  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jahweb,  stood.  Afterwards,  the 
name  was  frequently  applied  by  prophets  and  poets 
to  the  temple  enclosure,  to  the  eastern  spur,  and  to 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was,  according  to 
Epiphanius  (de  Mens,  et  Pond,  xv.),  a  small  church 
on  the  western  spur,  which  marked  the  site  of  the 
house — that  of  the  mother  of  Mark — at  which  the 
apostles  met  after  the  Ascension.  This  church, 
apparently  the  same  as  that  called  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  the  'Church  of  the  Apostles,' liecame 
in  later  years  the  basilica  of  holy  Zion,  or  the 
'  Mother  Church '  on  Zion.  This  tradition  now 
attaches  to  the  church  of  the  Syrian  monasterv, 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  estao- 
lishment  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  also  a  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  or  'House  of  Caiaphas,'  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  5th  cent,  as  being  distinct  from 
that  of  ^ion  (Brev. ;  Theodosius,  De  loc.  sanct. ; 
see  discussion  in  Antoninui  Martyr,  App.  iL  P.  P. 
Text  Series,  voL  iL).  C.  W.  WILSOH. 

ZIOR  — A  town  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  Jos  16»*  (B  Siipff,  A  2(iip).  It  is  prob.  to 
be  identified  with  the  modem  village  Sdir,  about 
6  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hebron.  A  pretended  grave  of 
Esau  is  shown  at  the  place,  the  origin  of  this 
tradition  being  probably  the  similarity  of  the 
names  Sdir  and  Se'ir  (see  MQhlan  in  Riehm's 
EJVB^  1871»;  Gu6rin,  Judie,  iii.  150  f. ;  PEF 
Mem.  iii.  309,  379  ;  Buhl,  GAP  158).  The  ^ior  of 
Jos  IS**  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Zuifi 
(Sior)  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  (OS*  293,  19,  20 ; 


*  Sea  ut.  MiLLO,  and  c(  Stade,  (7F/1. 84S. 
t  [Thi*  poange  shown  that  the  paUce  wu  higher  t 
tbeietore  to  the  north  of,  the  'city  ol  David.'— Ed.]. 


n,  and 

t  This  wall  w«a  built  anpaientlV  to  give  more  effldent  pro- 
taotion  to  tba  paeaage  leading  to  the  Vugin'a  Fount,  which  waa 
dlaooTared  by  Sir  0.  Warren. 


151,  1-8),  which  is  described  aa  between  iBUa 
(Jerusalem)  and  Elentheropolia  (Beit  Jibrin). 

ZIPH  (It).—!.  A  son  of  Jehallelel,  1  Ch  4>* 
(B  'A/iriaxtl,  A  Zt^ai,  Luo.  Zl^).  2.  A  city  ol 
Southern  Judah,  Jos  15"  (B  om.,  A  'Iffofi^  [com- 
bining Ziph  and  the  preceding  Ithnan\  Luo.  ZeU). 
Its  site  has  not  been  recovered.  3.  A  dty  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah,  Jos  16"*  (B  '0!;tlB,  A  and 
Luc.  Zl4>),  cf.  1  Ch  2^  (Z<{^) ;  fortified  W  Reho- 
boam,  S  Ch  1I>  (B  Ztip,  A  ZtUp,  Luo.  Z(<^).  The 
wilderness  of  Ziph  (>]<]  nj-p)  was  one  of  the  refnges 
of  David  (see  vol.  i.  p.  664'')  when  fleeing  from 
Saul,  IS  23'*-»-»«  26»"'.  The  gentilic  name 
ZiphiteB  (D'«!  and  o<vi;  LXX  Z(e)t^<um)  occurs 
in  1  S  23"»-  M  only]  28»,  Ps  54  Ziph  is  the 
modem  Tell  Ztf,  S.E.  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  BBP* 
L  492,  498;  Gnirin,  Jvdie,  iiL  159 ff.;  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  306  n.;  Buhl,  GAP  163).  Jerome 
[OS*  159,  14)  misstates  its  distance  from  Hebron 
as  8  M.P.,  whereas  it  ia  under  6  (Roman)  mile* 
(Robinson). 

ZIPHAH  (n^M).— A  son  of  Jerahmeel,  1  Ch  4" 

(B  Zcupi,  A  Zoi^d,  Lnc.  Zi0d). 

ZIPHION.— See  Zapuon.    ZIPHBOH.  —  Bee 

SiBRAlM. 

ZIPPOS  {-im,  twice  [Nu  22"  23"]  ■*»).— Father 
of  Balak  king  of  Moab,  Nu  22»- 23",  Joe 
24',  Jg  1 1*)  (all  XdTipcip).  The  name,  which  doubt- 
less in  this  case  and  in  that  of  fipporah  has  a 
toteraistic  significance,  means  '  sparrow.' 

ZIPPORAH  (.T^ ;  2*ir^pa).  —  One  of  the 
daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  Ex  2*'- "  (J), 
wife  of  Moses  and  mother  of  Grershom.  According 
to  18*  (E)  she  had  another  son.*  For  the  j>art 
played  by  her  in  connexion  with  the  oironmoision 
of  Gershom,  4'"-  (J),  see  art.  Circumcision,  voL 
L  p.  443*.  ^ipporah,  who  was  a  Midianitess, 
cannot  of  course  be  the  '  Cushite  woman '  (see 
vol.  iiL  p.  442''  notet)  of  Nu  12'.  On  the  name 
Zipporan  see  preceding  article. 

ZIY.— See  art  TiMK,  p.  765». 

ZIZ.— The  ascent  ( AV  wrongly '  cliff')  of  Zi?  {f/}3P 
pm ;  B  A  ii  di-d/Soffit  'A(rae,  Luc.  .  .  .  'Airuri)  is  only 
once  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Ch  20"),  and  la 
generally  classed  among  unidentified  sites.  The 
context,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer  as  regards  identification.  It  ia 
the  ascent  to  a  cliff,  rising  above  the  plain  of  the 
Dead  Sea  near  En-geiii  on  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land or  wildemeasof  Juil.-ea  (see  En-obdi).  Conder 
says  of  this  spot :  '  On  the  south  are  the  wolds  of 
the  Negeb  plateau,  with  the  plains  of  Beersheba 
beyond.  On  the  east  is  the  "Solitude,"  with 
white  peaks  and  cones  of  chalk,  and  deep  and 
narrow  watercourses,  terminated  by  the  great 
pointed  cliff  of  Ziz,  above  Engedi,  and  by  the 
precipices  over  the  Dead  Sea,  2000  ft.  high'  {Tent- 
Work:  in  Palestine,  p.  244).  The  gorge  lying  at  its 
base  offers  one  of  the  few  ways  of  ascent  from  the 
westem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  tableland  of 
Judiea,  and,  on  the  occasion  in  connexion  with 
which  ^if  is  mentioned,  was  selected  by  the  hosts 
of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  for  a  oombmed  attack 
on  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoelia- 
phat.  The  attack,  however,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
proved  disastrous  to  the  invaders  (of.  HOEL  S72). 

E.  Hull. 

ZIZA  (M)<]).— 1.  A  Simeonite  chief  who  took  part 
in  the  raid  on  Gedor,  1  Ch  4"  (B  and  Loo.  om., 

•The  'aont'  o(  HT  in  Ex  4>l> ia INb  tlM  hand  o<  a ndaotor 

See  art  Hoan.  vol.  iiL  pi  «39>  note  t. 
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A  Zov^-ii).  a.  A  son  of  Rehoboam,  8  Ch  ll"  (B 
Zettd,  A  Zt^i). 

ZIZAH  (nn)-— A  Genhonite  Levite,  1  Ch  23^. 
The  name,  prob.  by  a  copTist's  error,  appears  in 
T.'o  as  Zina  (nj'i).  LXX  nas  in  both  verses  Ztfd. 
One  Heb.  MiS,  cited  by  Kennicott,  also  i^ida  nr) 
in  y». 

ZOAH  (isit.  Tint,  Tanis.  The  Coptic  Jani  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  SSn,  but  a 
Christian  Coptic  MS,  containing  a  list  of  bishops, 
bears  witness  to  the  Greek  pronunciation  with  7. 
[Amelinean,  Gioffraphie  de  PEgypte,  1893,  p.  413  f.]). 
—A  city  of  Egypt  wliich  the  LXX  by  their  render- 
ing identify  with  the  city  tcnown  to  the  Greelcs  as 
Tanis.  It  is  described  by  Greelc  writers  as  a '  great 
citT '  (Strabo,  Meineke,  c  802 ;  Stephanas  Byzant. 
in  ois  list  of  cities),  and  the  branch  of  the  Nile  on 
which  it  was  situated  was  called  from  it  the  Tan- 
aitic  mouth.  The  city  declined  in  importance  when 
the  river  which  flowed  by  it  ceased  to  be  a  main 
waterway ;  and  the  surrounding  conntr;]^,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  rich  pasture  ground,  is  now  salt 
marsh  and  lake.  An  insignificant  collection  of 
dwelling  (known  as  S&n  on  the  Moiz  canal), 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  who  ply  their  trade 
on  the  neighbouring  lake  Menzalen,  marks  the 
site  of  this  once  nourishing  city.  But  widely 
scattered  around  are  mins  which  bear  witness  to 
its  former  greatness.  From  very  early  times  it 
was  a  centre  of  worship,  and  successive  dynasties 
enriched  the  city  with  costly  buildings  and  obelisks 
which  (such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  ex- 
plored the  site)  equalled,  perhaps  in  some  respects 
surpassed,  many  of  the  temples  which  have  oeen 
more  fortunately  preserved. 

The  references  to  this  city  in  Is.  and  Ezk.  are  in 
accord  with  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  and 
of  Greek  vrriters.  Isaiah  (19"- "  30*)  describes  it 
as  the  abode  of  princes  and  counsellors,  and  Ezekiel 
(30>')  includes  it  in  a  list  of  the  principal  cities 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  note  in  Nu  13"  that 
'Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt,'  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  conjecture,  but 
yields  little  by  way  of  certain  inference.  Hebron 
was  regarded  aa  an  ancient  city,  existing  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  the  note  implies  that  Zoan 
also  was  an  ancient  city,  bmlt  before  the  migration 
of  the  Hebrews  into  Eg^pt ;  but  whether  anything 
more  (such  as  community  of  origin)  is  suggested 
by  the  comparison  is  doubtfuL  The  question  of 
most  interest  to  the  biblical  student  in  connexion 
with  Zuan  is:  Was  this  city,  already  flourishing 
when  Israel  came  into  Egypt,  in  anyway  connected 
with  their  sojourn  there!  It  is  known  that  in 
Exodus  the  name  Zoan  does  not  occur.  Rameses 
is  mentioned  (Ex  12")  as  the  place  from  which  the 
children  of  Israel  set  out  on  their  joumej'ings. 
But  in  Ps  78,  which  recounts  the  wonders  which 
God  had  wrought  for  Israel,  '  the  field  of  Zoan '  is 
twice  mentioneid  ( w.  «)  as  the  scene  of  the  plagues. 
The  Psalmist  may  have  nsed  this  expression  as  a 
poetical  parallelism  to  '  the  land  of  Egypt,'  just  as 
Isaiah  places  the  '  princes  of  Zoan '  in  parallelism 
with  the  'counsellors  of  Pharaoh,'  and  the  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  passage  is  that  the 
Psalmist  knew  Zoan  as  a  verv  important  city.  It 
is  possible  that  the  use  of  Zoan  may  be  due  to  a 
tradition  not  elsewhere  preserved.  Ebers  (Durch 
Gosen  turn  Sinai,  p.  498)  gives  an  inscription  in 
which  the  words  '  the  field  of  Zoan '  occur. 

Brugsch  asserts  that  Rambcs  n.  transferred  his 
court  to  Zoan,  strengthened  its  fortifications  and 
founded  a  new  temple  city ;  that  the  place  was 
called  Pi  Ramessu,  the  city  of  Ramses,  and  that 
the  new  Pharaoh  who  '  knew  not  Joseph '  eon  be 
no  other  than  Ramsee  n.  {Egypt  under  the 


Pharaohs,  ii,  94,  96,  99).  These  statemente  ii 
accepted  go  far  towards  locating  the  children  <rf 
Israel  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  But  Egypt- 
ologists do  not  agree  in  interpreting  the  monu- 
mental evidence.  In  the  articles  Pithom  and 
Rameses  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  Naville 
and  others  who  are  not  prepared  i»  adopt 
Brugsch's  identification.  This  at  least  may  be 
said  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  S&n.  Its  posi- 
tion on  the  Nile,  in  or  near  to  what  was  tlie 
land  of  Goshen,  its  known  antiquity  and  import- 
ance, mark  it  out  as  a  residence  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  a  probable  dwelling-place  of  Israel  in  bondage. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

ZOiB  (^1^  TS^K;  LXX  usually  Zt/wPi  but  Gn  13" 
ZcTfopa,  Jer  48**  Zoyop ;  Vulg.  always  Segor ;  Jos 
Zoapa  and  Zoup). — The  name  of  one  of  the  'cities 
of  the  Plain '  (or  Oval ;  Heb.  KikkOr :  see  PLAIN, 
4),  near  the  Dead  Sea,  mentioned  in  Gn  13'*  14'-  * 
(where  its  former  name  is  said  to  have  been  Bdd 
»ij),  19"  (where  its  name  is  explained,  by  a  popular 
etymolo^,  as  signifying  'litUeness,'  and  it  is  said 
to  have  oeen  spared,  on  account  of  its  smallness, 
at  the  time  when  the  other  '  cities  of  the  Kikkdr ' 
were  destroyed),  w.**-  *,  Dt  34»  (in  Moses*  view 
from  Pisgah  :  'and  the  Kikkdr,  the  plain  ibiifah; 
VulTS,  8]  of  Jericho,  as  far  as  ^o'ar'),  and  as  a 
city  of  Moab,  Is  15>,  Jer  48*  (read  prob.  with  T-V^ 
[dwiTTetXoTe  tit  Z07000],  Ew.,  Gr&f,  al.  'make  a  ciy 
to  be  heard  unto  40  ar),  v.". 

These  are  all  the  biblical  notices  of  ^o'ar. 
Though  no  place  bearing  the  name  is  at  present 
known,  it  is,  however,  mentioned  repeatedly  by 
poet-bibL  writers,  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
an  important  place  lying  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Jos.  says  that  it  was  still  (Killed  Zoup 
in  his  day  [Ant.  I.  xL-4),  and  states  that  the  Dead 
Sea  extended — as  the  context  implies,  from  Jericho 
— for  580  stadia  'as  far  as  Zoara  [jUxp^  Zoapuf]  of 
Arabia'  {BJ ir.  viiL  4).  Enseb.  (Onom.  261)  says 
that  the  Dead  Sea  lay  between  Jericho  and  Zoora; 
and  states  (231,  s.v.  BaXa)  that  it  had  a  Roman 
garrison,  and  that  the  balsam  and  the  palm  still 
grew  there,  testifying  to  the  ancient  fertility  of 
the  locality.  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  6)  speaks  of  it  as  be- 
longing to  Arabia  Petrsea ;  Steph.  of  Byz.  calls  it 
a  Kiiiui  /trydXq  4  ^poipior ;  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Notitias  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  see  in 
Palffistina  Tertia,  which  was  represented  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451  (Belaud,  PaUett. 
215,  217,  223,  226, 1065  ;  cf.  230).  Under  the  name 
^nghar  (Zughar,  Sughar,  Su^ar)  it  \a  often  men- 
tioned by  the  mediteval  Arabic  geographers  (see 
Tuch,  Genesis 280  f.  ;  or,  more  fully,  Guy  le 
Strange,  Pal.  under  the  Moslems,  1890,  286-92)  as 
situated  one  degree  S.  of  Jericho  (Abnl-feda),  at 
the  '  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  in  a  hot  and  nnhealthy 
valley,  but  nevertheless  an  important  commerciu 
centre,  capital  of  the  province  of  esh-Sher&h  or 
Edom  (p.  39),  a  station  on  the  great  trade  route 
between  the  Gulf  of  'Al^abah  and  Jericho,  two 
days'  joui-ney  from  the  latter  place,  amd  famous  for 
its  dates  and  indigo  (cf.  HOHL  506  f.).*  From  its 
proximity  to  Zo'ar,  the  Dead  Sea  is  often  called  by 
these  writers  the  '  Lake  of  Zu^har.'  The  Crusaders 
also  mention  'Segor'  (cf.  the  Vulg.  above) as  pleas- 
antly situated,  with  many  palm  trees,  so  that  it 
was  even  called  by  them  '  Villa  Palmarum '  and 
'Palmer'  (of.  Knob,  on  Gn  19*'-a  [fuUer  than 
Dillm.] ;  Rob.  BBP  ii  517-9). 

As  regards  the  precise  jiosition  of  Zo'ar,  it  was 
argued  by  Robinson  (I.e.)  that  the  notices  of  Jos. 
and  Eus.,  though  they  implied  that  Zo'ar  was  near 
the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  did  not  necessarily  fijc 
it  at  that  end ;  and  that  as  Jerome  (on  Is  16*)  says 

*  La  Stnnga  ihows  veir  desrijr  tbat  Merrill  [Bat  )tf  JvrdL. 
ZSS)  Ii  in  error  in  layliiK  tbat  tlw  Aislt,  nonaphen  bIms 
Zugliuat  the  A.  end  of  the  SeiL 
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that  Lubith  was  between  Areopolis  and  Zo'ar,  the 
most  natural  sit«  for  it  wonld  be  (see  the  mapn)  at 
el-Meara'a,  in  the  midst  of  a  verdant  stretch  of 
woodland  and  pasture-ground  behind  the  barren 
promontory  el-Lisan,  just  where  the  Wady  Kerak, 
flowing  down  from  above  the  old  citadel  of  Kerak, 
fertilizes  the  soil  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.* 
The  same  site  was  adopted  by  Tuch  {I.e.  281  f.). 
Wetzstein,  however,  in  an  important  Excursus  on 
Zo'ar  at  the  end  of  Delitzsclrs  Genesis*  (1872),  p. 
564  ff.,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  consistent  with 
the  data :  the  mediteval  ?o'ar  was  one  of  the  six 
stations  on  the  usual  caravan -route  from  Aila 
(Elath)  by  Hebron  to  Jerus. :  it  was  two  days' 
journey  from  Aila  to  Ghamr  el-'Arabah,  two  more 
to  Zo'ar,  and  two  more  to  Hebron  :  el-Mezra'a,  as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  this  route  (for  Tuch  was  in  error 
in  supposing  that  it  passed  along  the  E.  side  of  the 
Dead  Bea  and  cro&sed  the  Jordan  by  Jericho :  no 
road  is  possible  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Sea) ;  nor 
would  the  steep  and  narrow  W.  Kerak  be,  as  Tuch 
supposed,  a  practicable  route  for  Bakhvin's  army  to 
tafce  when  marchinc  to  the  relief  of  Kerak,  for  a 
handful  of  men  coiUd  have  effectually  barred  its 
progress  (cf.  Tristram,  Moab,  65,  67-9,  esp.  68). 
Pulclierius,  moreover,  accompanied  Baldwin  on  an 
expedition  from  Jems,  to  Petra,  passing  Hebron 
and  Zo'ar  on  the  way ;  but  asaxa,  if  ?o  ar  was  at 
el-Me'zra'a,  it  would  have  taken  them  strangely 
out  of  their  course.  Accordingly  "Wetzstein  sup- 
poses with  great  plausibilitv  that  Jfo'ar  lay  near 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  tlie  verdant 
and  tropically-wooded  oasis,  some  6  miles  long  by 
1-3  broad  (see  Tristram's  Map,  and  pp.  329  f., 
333  f.,  Moab,  46  f.,  50-62;  Rob.  iL  113;  Grove  in 
Smith,  DB  iii.  1182,  §  28;  Gautier,  Autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  1901,  p.  52  f.),  fertilized  by  the  waters 
of  the  Wady  el-AhsA  (•  the  W.  of  the  sand-weUs '), 
flowing  down  from  the  S.E.,  and  called  now,  from 
the  high  and  smooth  sandstone-range  rising  up 
behind  it,  the  Gh6r  et-^dfiyeh  ('the  Hollow  of  the 
Smooth  (clifl") ').  And  an  Arabic  authority  (Dim- 
ashki,  c.  1300),  op.  le  Strange  (p.  292),  expressly 
places  Zughar  here.  In  the  curious  mosaic  map 
of  Pal.,  also,  discovered  in  1896  in  a  basilica  at 
MMebah  in  Moab,  and  belonging  probably  to  the 
5th  or  6th  cent.  A.D.,  BAAAK  [LXX  for  Bela') 
H  KAI  ZOOPA,  with  a  palm-tree  beside  it,  is  placed 
clearly  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.t 

On  the  SouOi  ot  tbe  Dead  Sea  the  character  o(  the  aoil  ia  very 
different :  Uiere  is  here  a  large  saline  morass,  es-Sebkha  (above, 

e612>  note*),  some  6  miles  broad  and  10  long,  bounded  on  the 
.  halt  of  ito  W.  side  by  tbe  cUffs  ot  rock-salt  called  Jebel 
Utdum(roL  L  p.  67e>>,  Ui.  1S2),  consisting  of  fhie  mud  brought 
down  by  the  wftdys  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  and  mingled  with 
diainings  of  the  Jebel  Usdum:  this  is  entirely  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  only  passable  with  danger  and  dUBculty  (see 
descriptions  in  Boh.  fl.  112;  Trtstrun,  Land  o/  Jtr.  326-9; 
Gautier,  op.  cU.  48-S2).  The  Wtdy  Ohanuidal  divides  the 
Sebkha  from  the  OhAr  ef-QUyeb. 

At  present  there  is  nothing  in  the  GhAr  ef- 
^ilfiyeh  but  a  wretched  village  of  reed  huts,  en- 
closed by  a  reed  stockade,  with  camps  round  about, 
inhabited  by  Bedawis  (Tristram,  330 ;  Gautier,  53  f., 
with  views,  48, 56) ;  and  Wetzstein  (p.  568  f.)  thinks 
that,  from  the  climate,  there  could  never  have  been 
a  much  more  substantial  place  here ;  but  he  points 
to  a  castle  which  may  well  have  been  the  site  of 
the  tppovptof  mentioned  in  ancient  times ;  and  per- 
haps the  ancient  Zo'ar  stood  in  a  higher  and  more 
healthy  situation'  than  the  actual  floor  of  the 
Gh6r  (of.  the  two  ruins  to  the  S.E.  a  little  way  up 
the  W.  el-AbsA  [TrUtram,  Moab,  46-49]). 

*  Tristram,  Moab,  00, 04.  Tbe  map  at  tbe  end  ot  Tristram's 
Land  9f  Itrael  shows  very  distlnotly  the  different  fertile  spots 
on  the  shore*  ot  the  Dead  Sea.  The  elevations  will  be  best 
karned  tram  O.  A.  ftnith'i  Iug«  Tofogr.  amiPhyi.  Mapjtf  Pal. 

BOL,. 


t  Sea  Umam,  La  Moiaitqaa  gtogr.  d*  MdOiba.  in  the  Stf^ 
~  ~  Apill  1S7,  Map  0n  whioh  the  Bait  Is  at  tlM  topX  and 


Tbe  nmally  accepted  site  ot  both  !k>'ar  and  o(  the  othat 
•dtiea  ot  the£<U;dr'bas  been  at  the  8.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
but  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  O.)0rove  in  Smith's 
DB,t.v.  'Zoar?  that  they  were  at  tbe  Jfarth  end  ot  the  Sea;  and 
this  view  has  been  followed  since  by  Tristram  iL.  Jtr.  aSia.\ 
Conder  ITnit-Work,  164,  2071, 210),  and  other  English  \rriten 
(cL  above,  artsi  Oohorkih  and  Sodoh>  The  principal  grounds 
upon  which  It  Is  supported  are  (1)  ttiat  in  On  IS")  I<ot  is  said  to 
have  seen  from  near  Bethel  (v.>)  ■  all  the  JSTiibbir  ot  Jordan,'  and 
afterwards  to  have  dwelt  in  the '  dtles  of  tbe  KOdOr,'  whereas 
the  8.  end  ot  the  Dead  Sea  Is  not  risible  from  near  Bethel,  and 
a  ph^n  sitosited  there  would  not  naturally  be  called  the '  Plain 
ot  Jordan' ;  (2)  that  tbe  8.  end  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  not  visible 
from  Nebo,  as  it  is  Implied  In  Dt  34*  (quoted  above)  that  ^'ar 
was ;  (3)  that  On  14'',  which  states  that  (3hedorla'omer,  coming 
up  from  the  S.,  after  smiting  the  AmaleUtea  in  Qattfon-tamar 
(=^  En-gedi,  2  Ob  20>),  proceeded  to  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  implies 
that  this  vale,  and  consequently  the  cities  ot  the  KOMr  (which 
were  near  it),  were  at  tbe  N.  end  of  the  Sea.  It  is  true,  tbe 
language  ot  On  ISiD-  ^  does  not  seem  to  suggest  that  tbe 
narrator  (J)  pictured  the  part  of  the  KUMr,  to  which  Lot 
would  naturally  descend  from  Bethel,  as  separated  from  Sodom 
by  the  Drad  Sea,  with  practically  no  passage  along  either  shore : 
on  the  ottier  band,  this  oonduilon  is  not  lueatary ;  the  narra- 
tive may  well  be  condensed,  and  Lot  may  not  then  and  there 
have  directly  '  moved  his  tent  at  far  as  Sodom.'  The  evidence 
that  the  post-bibL  ^o'ar  was  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
clearly  cannot  lie  resisted :  and  in  the  case  of  what  must 
anciently  have  been  a  well-known  place,  it  seems  scarcely 
likely  that  the  ^'ar  ot  Josephus  was  on  a  different  site  from 
the  biblical  ?o  ar.  Further,  as  regards  (1),  KilMr  does  not 
mean  '  Plain,'  but '  Round,'  and  it  may  thus  have  been  applied 
to  the  entire  basin  in  which  both  the  lower  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  Uy,  the  '  Kikkdr  ot  the  Jordan  '  (On  ISID-  U,  1 K  74<) 
being  in  particular  the  part  of  it  including  the  lower  course 
ot  the  Jordan :  in  On  131°,  ajgo,  it  is  not  said  that  Lot  saw 
the  exact  part  of  the  Kikkdr  in  which  the  dties  were  (for  'all' 
must  l>e  an  exaggeration,  even  It  the  dties  were  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  since  only  a  part  of  the  plain  there  is  discern- 
ible from  near  Bethel);  (2)  the  view  described  in  DtSt'-lindnde* 
many  points  (as  I)an)  not  actually  visible  from  Nebo  (Thomson, 
L.  and  B.  iii.  66SX  and  v.»  implies  naturally  that  Zo'ar  was  at 
some  distance  off,  not  a  plaoe  at  the  foot  of  Nebo  (TM  Sltaghiir, 
Conder,  HetA  and  Moab',  p.  154  f.,  8  m.  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  spite  of  the  facts  that  ShaghAr  does  not  correspond  phoneti- 
cally to  ^'ar,  and  that  Tell  ShnghAr  is  not  distinguishable  from 
ijiighih,  ib.  p.  187) ;  (3)  the  route  from  Bn-gedi  to  the  N. 
end  of  me  Dead  Sea,  whether  inland  (across  a  succession  ot 
steep  wildis :  Bob.  i.  fi2B-S2)  or  aloiiK  the  coast  (by  wading  or 
olambering  round  promon  bories  :  Rob.  L  606  n. ;  Tristram,  Land 
v!  Itr.  262,  274,  278,  S84  f.),  ia  much  more  impracticable  for  an 
army  than  that  to  its  S.  end  :  according  to  others  also,  Hazajgon- 
tamar  is  not  En-gedi  at  all,  but  theTamarof  Etk  47>*48w,  a 
village  on  the  rood  between  EUth  and  Hebron  (Onona  tKQ^ 
perhaps  (Rob.  U.  2a2)iCiimu»,  22  m.  S.vr.  of  the  8.  end  Of  <h* 
Dead  Sea. 

And,  in  fact,  there  are  biblical  data  which,  whea 
considered  carefully,  appear  to  support  the  8.  site. 
To  say  nothing  of  Dt  34*,  just  referred  to,  it  is 
observable  that  Zo'ar  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  Moab- 
ite  town,  and  never  claimed  as  an  Israelite  or  (Jos 
IS"*-")  Renbenite  town,  as  it  naturally  would  be 
if  it  lay  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sea;  Ezk.  also  (16*) 
describes  Sodom  as  being  on  the  '  right '  (t.e.  the 
south)  of  Jerus.  (Samaria  being  on  its  'left,'  or 
north),  which  shows  that  he  did  not  picture  it  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  sea  (which  is  due  E.  of  Jerusalem). 
The  S.  site  is  accepted  bv  the  great  majority  of 
recent  authorities,  as  Knoo.,  Del.,  Keil,  Dillm.  (on 
Gn  19*»),  Riehm,  HWB;  Socin,  ZDPVjim,  p.  81 ; 
Buhl,  Geogr.  271  f.,  274 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Erpo$.,  Deo. 
1896,  p.  413,  BOBL  678  (cf.  505-8) ;  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  PEFSt,  1886,  p.  20  ;  Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPV,  1896,  p.  54f.  (who  gives  further  particulars). 

On  the  singular  Rrftument  by  which  Hommel  {AET  196-8) 
seeks  to  nhow  thai  Bcla"  (Ou  14'  ")  is  mentioned  in  Aiwyr.  pnder 
the  name  MalM,  Malgu,  etc.,  nee  Johns  (in  the  JSxpontor, 
Auk.,  1Hi)8,  pp.  1B8-60),  who  rHows  that  it  resU  upon  a  seriea  ot 
misrcMlinga  and  misunderstandings. 

The  site  of  Zo'ar  carries  with  it  the  site  of  the 
other  'cities  of  the  Kikkar,'  which  (Gn  19)  may 
have  formed  a  group  by  themselvea,  btit  cannot 
have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  ^o'ar.  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  (see  SpoiM, 
Valb  OF)  that  in  Abraham's  time  what  is  now 
the  shallow  &  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  the  '  Vale 
of  Siddim,'  and  the  morass  es-Sebkha  a  fertile 
plain  (like  the  present  Gh6r  e^-^yeh),  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  other  four  citiei 
were  ritoated  on  this  plun ;  an  earthqnake,  how> 
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tn«T,  took  place,  producing  on  the  one  hand  an 
eruption  of  petroleum,  which,  igniting,  destroyed 
the  four  cities  (Triatram,  L.  oflsr.  353  f.;  Dawson, 
Egypt  and  Syria,  p.  125  ff. ),  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  suDsidence  of  the  soil,  which  caused  the  '  Vale  of 
Siddim '  to  be  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  plain  on  wnich  the  four  cities  were 
situated  to  become  the  saline  morass,  now  called 
es-Sebkha  (cf.  the  descriptions  of  the  site  of  the 
overthrown  cities,  Dt29»,  Zeph  2« ;  Is  13*,  Jer  49'» 
=50*).  8.  K.  Drivkb. 

ZOBAH  (M^^x  or  ^9^s ;  Zov/Jd  [ A  in  2  S  8"  and  M  in 
I  Ch  19*  Zw^d). — One  of  the  numerous  kingdoms 
into  which  the  Aramseans  on  the  north  and  north- 
east of  Palestine  were  divided.  Apart  from  the 
short  notice  of  the  wars  of  Saul  (1  S  14"),  which  is 
prolmbly  the  work  of  a  later  editor  (see  Samuel,  I. 
AND  II.),  the  first  mention  of  Zobah  or  Aram-zobah 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  David  in  connexion  with 
his  war  against  Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(2  S  8"-  lO"*).  In  the  fuller  and  more  euicurate 
account  of  this  campaign,  given  in  2  S  10"-,  it  b 
stated  that  the  Ammonities  hired  the  Syi-ians  (or 
AramiBans)  of  Beth-REHOB  and  of  Zobah,  together 
with  Ish-tob,  king  of  Maacah,*  to  assist  them  in 
repelling  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Israelites. 
Despite  this'important  reinforcement,  the  Ammon- 
ites failed  to  withstand  the  Israelites  under  Joab 
and  Abisbai,  and  both  they  and  their  allies  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  The  Aramceans, 
however,  seem  to  have  realized  that  a  wider  issue 
than  that  of  the  temporary  support  of  Ammon 
was  involved  in  their  struggle  with  the  newly  de- 
veloped kin^om  of  Israel ;  for,  owing  to  the  en- 
forced inactivity  of  the  two  great  empires  of  £gypt 
and  Assjrria,  it  was  obvious  that  the  supremacy 
(for  the  time  being)  over  northern  Palestine  would 
rest  with  the  stronger  of  the  two  rival  dynasties  of 
Aram  and  Israel.  Hence  we  find  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah,  making  further  and  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  overwhelm  the  Israelite  kingdom.  To  this  end 
he  assembled  all  the  forces  at  his  command,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Damascus 
(following  2  S  8*  rather  than  10" :  see  below)  again 
took  the  field.  The  opposing  armies  met  at  Helam  ; 
but  the  Israelites,  this  time  under  the  command  of 
David  himself,  once  more  proved  victorious,  and 
eonii)elled  the  Syrians  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  It 
would  appear  from  1  K  ll""-  that  this  battle  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Syria ;  for, 
according  to  the  notice  there  preserved,  a  certain 
Kczon,  son  of  Eliada,  took  advantage  of  the  defeat 
of  Hadadezer  to  desert.  Accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  men  be  fled  to  Damascus,  where  he  set  up  a  king- 
dom, and  became  'an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  first  sight,  the  im- 
pression of  Zobah  conveyed  by  the  biblical  narra- 
tive is  that  of  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  exercuing  sovereign  sway 
over  ail  the  Aramaean  tribeo.  Hence  the  majority 
of  scholars,  until  recently,  have  placed  it  vaguely 
between  Damascus  and  Hamath,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  definite  site  being  that  of  Ntildeke, 
who  assigns  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa. 
As  regards  its  tUt,  this  impression  is  confirmed  br 
the  Assyrian  monuments  (Schrader,  KGF  p.  122, 
KAT*p.  182f.,  art  'Zobah'  in  Riehm's  HWB', 
Fr.  Del.  Par.  p.  279  f.);  but  the  idea  of  its  im- 
portance seems  to  be  derived  very  largely  from  the 

•28  10>.  Read  u  WelUuDnii  ftod  Klosternuum— ^^n|^ 
topi  3'iB  ('■iji-n^i  nyjiT)  'aod  the  king  of  HaMab,  Iih-tob,  and 
with  blm  (12,000  men),'  omittlnK  the  avrkwud  '  with  a  thuuaand 
men.'  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  19V-)>  the  Chronicler  give* 
the  sum-total  as  82,000  men  (i.t.  20,000-1-12,000) :  he  obviously, 
Iherefon),  did  not  inoluda  th*  axtn  Uiomnnd  («•  Klostarm. 
wiloc). 


fact  that  (according  to  the  present  text  of  2  S  10'*, 
cf.  8*)  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  exercised  control 
over  the  distant  Aramaean  tribes  living  'beyond 
the  River.'  But  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts 
of  David's  wars  with  the  Anunonites  and  the  Ara- 
maeans (2  S  8  and  10)  shows  clearly  that  the  account 
given  in  2S  S*"'  is  mainlj  the  work  of  a  later  editor, 
who  probably  also  substituted  the  phrase '  that  were 
beyond  the  Kiver'  (10")  for  the  original '  of  Damas- 
cus '  •  (on  the  relation  of  10"-  to  ch.  8  see  Sahitel, 
I.  AND  II.,  p.  390).  On  the  ground  of  its  import- 
ance, therefore,  and  of  the  extent  of  influence, 
there  is  no  need  to  place  Zobah  so  far  north  as  the 
kingdom  (or  city)  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the 
Assyrian  tribute — or  geographical  lists  (see  above). 
Moreover,  a  closer  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  two  campaigns  makes  it  more  probable  that 
Zobah  lay  considerably  further  south.  The  order 
in  which  the  Arameean  tribes  are  mentioned  in  2  S 
lO"-  (Beth-rehob,  Zobah,  Maacah)  is  decidedly 
against  the  northern  theory,  for  both  Beth-rehoo 
and  Maacah  lay  to  the  S.  or  S.W.  of  Damascus, 
and  apparently  their  territories  bordered  on  that 
of  Ammon:  we  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
the  kingdom  of  Zobah  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Hence  Winckler  {Gesch.  Isr.  p.  137  f.)  is  no  doubt 
right  in  identifying  Zobah,  or  Aram-zobah,  not  with 
the  Assyrian  §ubiti  (or  Subutu)  lying  to  the  N. 
of  Damascus,  but  with  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
S.  of  Damascus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Haur&n,  mentioned  bj  Assurbanipal  in  the  account 
of  his  campaign  against  the  Arabian  king  Jauta 
(Baasam-Cylinder,  vol.  vii.  11.  110-112  ;  see  KIB  iL 
p.  217).  Winckler  (p.  141  f.)  is  inclined  to  go 
even  further  and  to  identify  Zobah  with  Betn- 
rehob,  but  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  Ls 
scarcely  convincing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  editor  who  is  responsible 
for  2  S  S*-'  confused  the  two  Zobahs,  for  the  two 
cities  of  Zobah  which  he  mentions,  Berotliai 
{  =  Berothah,  Ezk  47")  and  Betah  (1  Ch  18»  Tib- 
HATH,  probably  the  modem  Tebah),  were  situated 
N.  of  Damascus.  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
cited,  see  also  Tompkins  in  PEFSt,  April  1885, 
pp.  108  f.,  113.  J.  F.  Steknino. 

ZOBEBAH  (n^it).— A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4>  (B 
Za/Sa^d,  A  Z<tf/3ij$d,  Luc  Zaj3i7/3d). 

ZOHiR  (inii).— 1.  Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
Gn  2.3>  25"  (Zdap).  2.  The  name  of  a  Simeonite 
family,  Gn  46"  (A  Zdap,  D  ZdoX),  Ex  6"  (Zdop) ; 
called  in  Nu  26"  and  1  Ch  4**  Zerah  (in  former, 
BA  Zd/n ;  in  latter,  B  Zdpet,  A  Zipat,  Luc.  Zdpa). 
3.  The  name  of  a  Judahite  family,  according  to 
the  ^£rS  of  1  Ch  4'  (njsi  '  and  Zohar,'  which  was 
followed  in  AV  of  1611).  The  K&htbh  is  nns- 
which  in  modem  edd.  of  AV  appears  as  '  Jezoar ' 
(an  incorrect  transliteration  of  -vici)  and  in  RV  as 
'  Izhar'  UK). 

ZOHBLETH,  THE  STONE  {W^ifin  'the  ser- 
pent's stone ' ;  B  AlBii  roO  ZatXeffel,  A  rir  \ieor 
rod  7Mi\t9). — ^The  spot  at  which  Adonijah  prepared 
a  sacrificial  feast  for  all  those  who  supported  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  David  (1  K  1*).  The  stone 
was  doubtless  a  moftebd,  and  marked  the  site  of 
an  old  Canaanite  sanctnaiy.  In  ancient  times 
'  living  water  '  was  regarded  as  inhabited  by  jinn, 
nsnally  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon ;  cf. 
'  the  dragon's  well '  (Neh  2") :  hence  such  water  was 

•Uili  niBini  mora  prob.  than  Uia  mlxtltutlcii  of  'Damaacos' 
lor  'IwTODd  the  River,'  whldi  waa  luinceated  in  BamdHi,  L  am 
n. ;  *ee  also  Budds,  itiektar  tt.  Sam.  p.  260,  note  S.  Wfnclder, 
OocA.  Jtrael't,  p.  lS7f.,  indeed,  rejects  the  whole  ol  ioi<-i>>  aa 
redactional,  arguinr  «1th  some  torn  that  v.iok  really  fonns  the 
oonclu^n  to  VT.n4.  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  plinws 
'  beyond  the  BiTer,'  tlien  eeams  no  Justtncatiaa  ior  doulitlnf 
the  itiiiiiiliiiiiiMi  €(  the  iMsaga. 
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itself  sacred,  and  the  source  whence  it  issued 
usually  became  the  site  of  a  temple  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  BS*  170  f.).  The  actual  position  of  the 
stone  is  somewhat  nncertain,  and  depends  on  the 
identification  of  En-rogel ;  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  modem  at-ZekwUek  (see  art. 
En-rogkl  and  the  authorities  there  cited).  Well- 
hausen  (Skizxen,  iiL  171)  suggests  that  the  name 
Zoheleth  may  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  Zuhed 
s  Saturn.  J.  F.  Stennino*. 

ZOHETH  (no^t).— A  descendant  «f  Jndah,  1  Ch 
4*>  (B  Zudv,  A  Zux<l9,  Luc.  ZaiM). 

ZOOLOeT.— See  Natubal  Bistort. 

ZOPHAH  (nvW).— An  Asherite,  I  Ch  7«(B  Z&ncdtf, 
A  Zw^,  Lue.  2ov0<i)**  (B  2u^t.  A  Luc. 
Zov0d). 

ZOPHil  (tte).— An  ancestor  of  Samuel,  1  Ch 
6"  W  (Zoii0(e)O=ZcPH  of  v.»  W  and  1  S  1'. 

ZOPHAR  (tl^i,  Zu0<ip).— The  third  in  order  of 
Job's  three  friends,  described  in  the  LXX  as  *  king 
of  the  Minaeans '  (Job  2")-  Probably  the  chief  of 
a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Idi 


ZOPHIM.— The  '  field  of  ?ophim'  (o-ji  .Titr,  LXX 
th  iypoS  a-KOTTiir)  was  one  of  the  spots  to  which 
Balak  took  Balaam  to  view  Israel,  Nu  23"  (JE). 
It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  here  a  proper 
name ;  the  Heb.  expression  means  literally  '  field 
of  viewers  or  lookers  out'  (note  the  addition  'to 
the  top  of  Pisgah').  Such  'places  of  watching' 
(iiBffi)  were  naturally  situated  frequently  on  the 
tops  of  hills  (see  Mizpah,  voL  iii.  400»).  On 
the  impossible  combination  Bamathaim-ftphim  of 
I  S  1>  see  art.  Ramah,  p.  198». 

ZORAH  (njnit;  BA  Zopad,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  B  in  Jos  15"  om.,  19"  Zopdf,  Jg  13* 
ZapdK :  A  in  Jg  13»  Zapd,  18'  'Apai ;  in  Neh  11* 
Bk*  a  om.,  Sapai,  Luc  2opd).  —  A  town 
allotted  to  Jndah,  according  to  Jos  15";  but  else- 
where spoken  of  as  Danite,  Jos  19",  Jg  IS'*''" 
(coupled  with  EsHTAOL) ;  specially  noted  as  the 
home  of  Sanson,  Jg  IS*-",  who  was  buried 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  16".  It  was  fortified 
by  Reholibam,  2  Ch  11",  and  ia  mentioned  in  Neh 
11"  as  peopled  by  Judahites  after  the  Captivity. 
The  gentUic  name  Zorathites  ('i^v^y?)  occurs  m 
1  Ch  2<»  (ol  Za/xidatw)  4'  (B  i  'Apaeel,  A  i  Zapa$l, 
Luc.  Xa\aBi^\)  and  prob.  ^  (where  read  Zoratliites 
•njnw  for  Zorites  'STIW  ;  B  4  'Hiro/xret,  A  6  'Utrapael, 
Luc.  6  Sapaei).  In  the  latter  verse  the  name 
Manahathites  (Manoa^ites)  is  a  reminiscence  of 
Manoah  the  father  of  Samson. 

Zorah  is  the  modem  $ur'ah  on  the  northern  aide 
of  WSdy  ef-^urar  (the  Valley  of  Sorek)  opposite 
'Ain  Shems  (Beth  -  shemesh),  which  lies  on  the 
southern  side.  This  corresponds  with  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  (OS*  293,  29)  that  it  was  10 
miles  from  Elleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Zar&n  in 
the  Travels  of  a  Mohar  (Sayce,  SCM  344),  and  as 
Zarkha  in  the  Tel  el-Aiuama  letters  (Winckler, 
No.  173;  Petrie,  No.  266)  as  attacked  by  the 
Khabiri. 

LrrntATCHa— Bobliuon,  BRP*  UL  MS;  OoMd,  JviM,  tt. 
Uff.;  Baedeker,  PaL*  U»;  O.  A.  Bmith,  BOBim&;  Buhl, 
9AP  90, 196.  J.  A.  SKLBB. 

ZORITES.— See  Zorah. 

ZOROASTRIAHISM.— An  account  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  Iran,  the  religion  of  the  Parsis  at  the 
present  day,  find*  its  pla«e  in  a  BiUa  DioUonaiy, 


not  because  of  direct  leferences  to  it  in  the  Bibls 
which  need  elucidation, — for  these  are  exceedingly 
few, — but  because  of  Uie  widely-held  opinion  that 
some  of  the  most  important  later  developments  of 
Judaism  were  profoundly  afiected  by  contact  with 
Persian  beliefs.  The  developments  in  question 
affect  Angelology,  Demonology,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection.  In  the  present  article  only 
that  will  be  described  wliich  directly  concerns  the 
parallel  phenomena  in  the  religion  of  IsraeL 

1.  The  Mazdayasna  ('worship  of  Mazda*)  k 
variously  known  as  MazdeLsm,  Zoroastrianism,  or 
Parsism.  Its  basis  is  the  worship  of  a  supreme 
deity,  Ahvra  Mazddh,  or  Ormazd  ('  the  Lord 
Wisdom'),  beneath  whom  stand  six  highly  ab- 
stract archangels  called  Amshaspandt  {Ametha 
SperUa,  '  immortal  holy  ones '),  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  angels  iyazata),  who  are  mostly  nature- 
powers  detlironed  from  the  divine  position  they 
neld  in  the  davs  when  the  ancestors  of  Iranian 
and  Indian  trioes  lived  together  as  one  people. 
The  sacred  book  of  the  religion,  the  Avesta,*  con- 
tains some  ancient  hymns  which  appear  to  come 
from  Zaraihushtra,  called  by  the  Greeks  Zapo- 
ioTfitp.  He  ia  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
person,  the  reformer  to  whom  may  plausibly  he 
assigned  the  monotheistic  doctrine  of  the  religion, 
and  the  philosophic  system  which  attempts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Evil.  This  enrstem  invofvea  an  evil 
spirit,  Angra  Mainyu,  or  Ahriman  ('destractive 
spirit '),  who  with  his  hosts  of  demons  [daeva)  pre- 
sides over  all  evil  things  in  the  world  and  wages 
war  with  Ahura  and  the  good  creation,  till  the 
time  when  evil  will  be  finuly  destroyed.  Among 
the  meet  powerful  of  the  good  spirits  are  the 
'/ravashis  of  the  pious.'  A  Yravashi  is  part  of  a 
man's  identity,  dwelling  in  neaven  bat  powerful 
to  aid  on  earth.  It  belongs  to  good  men  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  It  shares  the  fortunes  of 
its  earthly  counterpart,  when  a  living  man ;  and 
if  that  man  becomes  evil,  it  appuently  ceases  aa  a 
fravashi  to  be.  The  good  Zoroastrian  hod  a  code 
of  simple  and  generuly  high-toned  morality  to 
observe,  hampered  by  a  complicated  and  often 
extremely  foolish  ritual,  which  is  probably  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  alien  priests  who  fastened 
on  the  religion  during  the  later  Achsemenian 
reigns.  After  death,  the  pious  receive  a  blissful 
immortality  with  Ahura  in  the  '  House  of  Song,' 
while  the  <2aetxi  •  worshippers  are  oondemned  to 
torment  in  the  '  House  ot  the  Lie.'  Ultimately 
the  world  ia  to  be  renewed  under  SaoshyatU  ('one 
who  shall  save ' — a  being  miraculously  descended 
from  Zoroaster),  after  purification  by  the  '  ordeal 
of  molten  metal,'  which  will  consume  all  that  is 
evU. 

2.  Such  is,  in  the  barest  outline,  the  faith  of 
Zoroastrianism.  The  only  other  preliminary  left 
for  us  to  determine  here  is  the  date  at  which  this 
system  had  penetrated  countries  inhabited  by 
Jewa  It  is  obvious  that  if  Judaism  owed  any  of 
its  eschatology,  or  its  doctrine  of  angels  and 
demons,  to  t£i8  foreign  influence,  Zoroastrianism 
must  have  been  firmnr  established  in  Babylonia 
or  Media  before  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written, 
and  presumably  generations  before.  The  date  of 
the  Avesta  is  a  warmly  disputed  question ;  but 
for  our  present  purpose  this  matters  little,  for  the 
doctrines  which  find  parallels  in  Judaism  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  early,  on  the  witness  of 
classical  writers,  from  Herodotus  downwards.  That 

*  It*  main  dlrldoci  are  the  Yama  (ahbreriatad  Tt  \  whieh 
Includea  the  oldest  put,  the  Oithdt,  or  hymns ;  the  TuUt 
(Yt ),  hymn*  in  honour  ol  old  nature  powen;  and  the  rm- 
iidid  (Vd  X  the  Levltioiis  ol  Panism.  Many  o(  the  moit 
important  a(  the  ■  BabUnie'  wtltingi  ol  Faraiam  ate  translated 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Weat  in  the  Saani  Books  oftKt  But  Is 
this  aeriee  also  ia  lonnd  the  bat  tnudatiaa  €(  tht  ATsMa  Usd( 
bgrl 
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these  doetrines  were  prevalent '  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes,'  and  other  reguns  inhabited  by  Israelites 
during  and  after  the  £xile,  may  also  be  regarded 
as  certain.  Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  argae  that  the 
Jews  would  be  predisposed  to  look  favourably  on  the 
religion  of  their  liberator  Cyrus.  (That  the  early 
Achienienian  kings  did  hold  what  may  be  fairly 
described  as  Zoroastrian  faith,  may  be  assumed  as 
probable,  though  not  at  all  certain.)  At  present 
we  have  to  show  how  far  the  Zoroastrian  and  the 
later  Jewish  systems  coincide,  and  examine  what 
reason  there  is  for  assuming  that  foreign  influ- 
ence affected  the  development  of  Judaism.  Before 
discussing  this  question,  we  may  deal  with  the  few 
passages  of  the  Bible  and  Apocry  pha  in  which  direct 
allusion  is  made  to  Zoroastrian  institutions. 

3.  There  are  two  allusions  in  the  Prophets  which 
have  caused  no  little  difficulty,  since  both  of  them 
refer  to  pre-exilio  times.  In  Jer  SO** "  Rab-hao 
appears  to  be  the  Babylonian  title  of  an  official 
head  of  a  sacred  caste,  like  the  Magian  ivti/tarSKoi, 
of  Astyages  in  Hdt.  L  108.  By  itself  this  passage 
is  not  decisive:  Tiele  {Religionsgetch.  ii.  llOi.) 
would  deny  the  connexion  of  the  Rab-mag  with 
Median  Magi,  and  make  him  no  religious  officer 
at  aJL*  Tide  has  not  dealt  with  the  very  remark- 
able passage,  Ezk  S'"-,  which  creates  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  were  Magi  outside  Zoro- 
astrian ism,  whose  influence  was  iAt  at  Jerusalem 
before  the  Exile.  The  prophet  sees  snndrv 
'  abominations '  in  the  temple,  the  worst  of  which 
are  sun- worshippers  who  '  put  the  branch  to  their 
nose.'  This  'branch.'  despite  Gonkel,  must  be 
the  bartom,  or  '  bundle  of  fine  tamarisk  boughs ' 
(Strabo,  xv.  3.  14),  which  the  Parsi  priest  of  to- 
day holds  up  to  his  face  at  worship.  Now,  if  this 
were  'a  distinctively  Persian  rite'  (Davidson,  tn 
loc.),  it  would  be  'hardly  probable  at  so  early  a 
date  in  IsraeL'  But  it  is  only  Magian,  and  not 
Pei3ian  at  all.  It  belongs  to  the  mass  of  ritual 
which  the  Ma£^  contrivea  to  graft  long  after  this 
time  upon  the  Mazdayasna,  hitherto  almost  desti- 
tute of  ceremonies  and  priestly  rites.  If,  then,  this 
characteristically  Magian  rite  has  penetrated  as  far 
as  Jerusalem  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  it  is  no  longer 
'  improbable '  (Tiele)  that  these  famous  medicine- 
men should  have  'come  from  Media  to  Babylon.' 
On  the  contrary,  their  success  at  Jerusalem  is  more 
easily  explained  if  they  had  already  a  footing  at 
Babylon. 

4.  The  presence  of  Parsism  in  Tohii  is  so  clear 
that  we  may  fairly  discuss  it  at  this  point.  That 
'Air/xiSatot  (B  'Atr^Mavt)  is  Aeshma  daeva,  'the  demon 
Wrath,' t  has  been  generally  accepted,  though  no 
very  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  acconnt 
for  this  and  other  Parsi  traits  in  a  Jewish  romance. 
A  kev  to  the  character  of  the  book  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  recognition  of  a  Median  folklore  story 
which  a  Jewish  author  has  adapted :  see  the  de- 
toils  of  this  theorv  worked  out  in  a  paper  by  the 
present  writer  in  Expos.  Timet,  March  1900.  The 
following  will  be  included  among  the  features  of 
the  original  story.  (1)  The  scene  is  in  Media,  a 
meeting-place  of  Iranian  and  Semitic,  and  especi' 
ally  in  'Zoroastrian  Ragha'  {"Piyat  r$t  Mi}«at, 
0*  K).  (2)  The  demon  ASshma,  as  is  natural  in  a 
popular  story,  has  enlarged  his  functions  to  include 
'  Luat,  hard  by  Hate,'  his  Avestan  attribute.  His 
opponent  in  the  Median  original  would  be  Sraosha, 
the  angel  'Obedience,'  whom  Parsism  sets  in 

*  He  compani  tht  Aagrr.  mai  'KTHit,'  so  tb*t  the  word  would 
mean  'prince';  cf.  In  J  v.  La,  Bat  is  this  dUtinctlT* 
enough,  where  other  nlewm  of  offloen  are  mentioned  side  by 
aide  with  liiraf 

tlbe  translation  'covetous  or  lustful,'  given  above  under 
ASMODAUS,  ia  based  only  on  an  assumed  etymology,  and  find* 
no  support  in  Parsi  texts.  Note  that  the  two  words  nave  become 
one,  the  Aveeta  here,  a*  to  AJtum  Matdilt  and  Angra  Mtrianu, 
keeping  tbem  separate. 


special  antagonism  to  Angra  Munyn's  arch-fiend 
ASshma.  Behind  him  donotless  stands  the '  j;rate- 
ful  dead  man '  of  the  folk-tale,  fonnd  widely  in  tha 
East,*  on  which  Hans  Andersen  based  his  Trav^' 
IvM  Companion.  Raphael  therefore  is  ultimatdy 
substituted  for  the  dead  man  of  To  2T.  (S)  The 
extraordinary  emphasis  laid  on  the  duty  of  burying 
the  dead  strongly  recalls  the  Vendidad,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Jewish  adapter  has  simply 
substituted  burial  for  the  Parsi '  Tower  of  Silence,' 
on  which  the  vultures  strip  the  bones.  Great  merit 
is  accumulated  when  the  faithful  Parsi,  with  a 
companion, — it  is  mortal  sin  to  do  it  alone, — removes 
a  corpse  thither  from  polluting  the  sacred  earth. 
In  the  original,  therefore,  the  prototypes  of  Tobit 
and  Tobias  must  have  done  this  pious  work  to- 
gether. Moreover,  a  dog  was  necessary,  that  his 
glance  might  exorcise  the  corruption  fiencLt  Hence 
the  entirely  otiose  and  nn-Jewish  dog  which  sur- 
vives in  Td  6*  (M)  and  6"  11<  (B).  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  clear  reference  in  4''  (B)  to  the  drouma,  tha 
'  corpse-cake.' t  (4)  There  seem  veiy  dear  allu- 
sions (see  6",  and  note  the  attempt  at  explanation 
in  K  :  also  cf.  3"  and  3")  to  the  idea  of  the  merit 
of  marriage  with  near  kin.  Now  this,  in  the  form 
of  first-cousin-marriage,  has  always  been  prominent 
in  Parsism-I  The  Magi  went  turther,  and  made 
themselves  notorious  in  antiquity  by  their  vehe- 
ment preaching  of  incestuous  nnions,  to  which 
they  attributed  extraordinary  virtue.  In  the 
Median  Totit  no  doubt  Ragnel  and  the  hero  were 
brothers,  so  that  7*  (K)  ma^  be  token  literally. 

(6)  The  charm  by  which  Tobit's  blindness  \b  healed 
is  very  much  like  one  fonnd  in  the  Sh&h  N&meh  of 
Firdansi ;  see  the  story  in  Atkinson's  epitome 
(Chandos  Classics),  p.  106.  The  parallel  suggesta 
that  in  the  Median  story  the  blindness  may  have 
been  caused  by  demons'  enchantment ;  the  fish  in 
6*  looks  also  like  a  demon.  (6)  In  8*  (M,  the  original 
text  clearly)  the  demon  flies  ira  tit  r&  lUpni  Aiyi- 
TTov.  That  the  original  Aramaic  ||  oniio  was  a 
blunder  for  nuiD  was  suggested  by  Kohut,ir  and 
in  spite  of  NOldeke's  objection  seems  highly  prob- 
able.  Mflrindarftn  was  especially  the  land  of 
sorcery;  and  on  Mt.  Dim&vand  therein  (cf.  bu 
in  8*)  the  hero  ThraStaona  'bound'  ((rvfrriSurev 
airlir  ml  MSr/aar,  ib.)  the  old  serpent  Azhi  Dahftka. 

(7)  The  seven  angels  of  12"  may  in  the  original 
have  been  the  Amshaspands,  who  are  often  made 
seven  by  the  addition  either  of  Ahura  Maala  or  of 
Sraosha.  If  this  is  so— and  it  is  not  really  neces- 
sary— we  have  the  only  distinctively  Zorotufrian 
feature  in  Tobit;  the  rest  are  probably  Magian, 
and  may  well  antedate  the  Zoroastrian  reform. 
Bat,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  dating  the 
original  story.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is 
prMtically  no  eschatology  in  the  book ;  if  ito 
original  was  untouched  by  Zoroastrianism  proper, 
this  would  be  natural  It  follows  that  we  cannot 
rely  much  on  Tobii  as  a  channel  for  Parsi  influences 
on  Judaism.  The  utmost,  therefore,  that  the  book 
teaches  us  is  that  Israelites  dwelling  in  Media  were 
not  strongly  prejudiced  against  their  neighbours 
(cf.  14'),  nor  perhaps  impervious  to  their  reii^on. 

6.  "To  the  category  of  direct  references  belongs, 
according  to  general  belief,  the  story  of  the  Maoi 

*  See  a  cloee  parallel  in  F.  H.  Oroome's  Gypty  FoU-Tala, 
No.  1.  In  his  note  he  gives  a  list  of  parallels  elsewhere.  Add 
Hinton  Knowles,  Folk-Tala  cf  Kathmir,  p.  4a  A  tolk-tale 
closely  connected  with  TMt  may  be  seen  in  Tkt  Story  V 
^^Uar  (ed.  Harris,  Lewis,  and  Conybeare).  ' 

t  See  Oeiger,  OivilUation  of  E.  Iraniant,  L  SS  S. 

tWe«t,^£v.  tSSt  Aleoot.  Hartland,  Leomd  a^i>«rMtM, 
U.«8S-«12. 

I  Technically  known  by  the  Pahlavi  term  f  AnttttMai: 
1  Assuming  the  truth  of  Bendel  Harris's  thesis,  ^tii«r.«/ouni. 
VfTheoL  IBM,  p.  Miff.,  esp.  p.  664. 

1  Oelger's  J  id.  Zeitxfi.  x.  To  this  paper,  vitiated  by  an  Im- 
possible theory  of  anti-Parsio  polemic  and  a  very  late  date  tol 
ToHt,  an  due  several  pdnta  in  (SH6)  here. 
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in  Mt  2.  The  assumption  that  the  name  is  strictly 
used  is  as  old  as  the  early  Syriac  commentators  on 
Matt.,*  bat  it  is  carious  that  there  is  so  little  cor- 
roborative evidence.  Discussion  here  is  hampered 
by  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  investigation  of 
Magianism  in  general.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
very  limited  attestation  which  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  orthodox  Farsism  eive  to  the  connexion 
of  the  stars  with  fravathis.  vVe  have  a  very  strik- 
ing identification  of  stars  with  representative  spirits 
of  a  community  in  Kev  1**.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
not«  that  although  the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi 
scriptures  bat  famtly  encourage  this  association, 
there  is  a  remarkably  strong  consensus  of  tradition 
connectin<r  the  Magi  with  star-lore.  It  is  a  side  of 
their  activity  which  would  naturally  be  strengthened 
by  connexion  with  Babylon  (see  §  3,  above).  The 
extent  to  which  these  Magi  were  orthodox  Zoro- 
astrians  must  remain  doubtfoL  It  seems  fair  to 
assame  that  the  star  did  for  them  represent  the 
fravashi  of  a  great  one  just  bom.  If  we  insist 
on  Avestan  doctrine,  that  star  must  have  been  a 
brilliant  new  star,  and  not  a  planet,  for  these  were 
considered  malign ;  there  seem,  however,  to  be 
traces  of  an  opposite  view,  so  that  this  need  not  be 
decisive  against  Kepler's  theory.  The  question 
remains  why  they  expected  a  hxng,  and  a  Hng  of 
the  Jews;  a  prophet  or  'saviour'  {saoshyant) 
would  seem  a  more  natural  idea.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  fall  back  on  the  oneiromancy  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  the  Magif  (cf.  Mt  2"),  and 
suppose  that  they  interpreted  the  meaning  of  this 
new  star  by  the  help  of  an  unrecorded  dream.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  both  dreams  and 
star-lore  are  extra-Avestan,  though  not  inconsist- 
ent developments  of  the  system  as  we  know  it. 
It  is  only  provisionally  that  we  may  cherish  the 
belief  that  the  earliest  Gentile  homage  to  the 
Lord  Christ  was  paid  by  priests  of  the  lofty  re- 
ligion which  in  earlier  times  was  perhaps  privileged 
to  stimulate  within  Judaism  the  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

6.  Such  are  the  biblical  passages  in  which  direct 
allusion  to  Parsism  may  be  traced  or  reasonably 
suspected ;  sundry  more  doubtful  examples  may 
be  left  to  the  end  of  this  article.  We  pass  on  to  a 
much  more  important  question.  It  being  granted 
that  daring  and  after  tne  Exile  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  living  in  Mazdayasnian  countries,  have 
we  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of 
certain  doctrines  among  these  Jews  was  stimulated 
by  what  they  knew  of  corresponding  doctrines  in 
Parsism,  and  that  in  this  way  tne  history  of 
doctrine  in  Judaism  was  vitally  affected?  The 
essential  parts  of  our  problem  may  be  stated  in 
terms  of  Ac  23^,  where  (if  we  may  include  demons 
under  '  spirits ')  the  Saddncees  represent  the  older 
Judaism,  the  Pharisees  the  newer,  which  arose 
after  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with  Parsism. 
Post  hoe,  obviously :  is  it  also  propter  hoc  T  A 
detailed  examination  of  Parsism  will  show  the 
marked  likeness  between  the  two  religions  in 
respect  of  eschatology  and  spirit-lore.  Is  this 
coincidence,  or  has  one  religion  affected  the  other  ? 
If  the  latter,  which  is  the  debtor,  or  is  the  obliga- 
tion matual?  Finally,  if  foreign  influence  on 
Judaism  is  to  be  postulated,  have  the  claims  of 
Babylon  or  Hellas  a  prior  right  to  be  heard  ?  The 
last  question  is  rather  beyond  our  present  range  ; 
but  we  may  at  least  plead  that  Paraism  is  in- 
comparably nearer  to  the  faith  of  Israel  than 
any  other  religion  can  pretend  to  be,  and  that 
its  influence  is  antecedently  more  likely  to  have 
been  felt.  The  case  for  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  Jndaism  may  be  seen  in  the  articles  on 

*8e«  Oottheil,  'Referenoas  to  ZotOMter'  in  tlM  DrUltr 
Cloitieal  Stud\e4,  pp. 
1  X.g.  In  Hdt.  L  107. 


EscHATOLOOY,  Angel,  and  Demon.  But  weighty 
authorities  bespeak  at  least  respectful  hearing  for 
the  theory  that  tlie  development  of  Jewish  doctrine 
was  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  a  ^reed  which 
contained  full-grown  dogma  that  within  Judaism 
was  only  in  germ.*  It  is  natural  to  assume  that 
gratitude  to  the  Persians  as  their  deliverers,  to 
whom  the  Jews  owed  the  protection  which  made 
the  birth  of  the  Jewish  Church  possible,  may  have 
predisposed  them  in  favour  of  religious  ideas 
wherein  thinkers  could  recognize  what  was  latent 
in  their  own  faith. 

7.  In  EschtUology  one  ground  of  hesitation  to 
accept  a  measure  of  Parsi  influence  has  been  the 
doubt  whether  the  Resurrection  is  a  truly  ancient 
doctrine  in  Parsism.t  The  doubt  is  entirely  ground- 
less :  the  mere  fact  that  Darmesteter  himself,  the 
great  champion  of  a  late  date  for  the  Avesta, 
acknowledges  the  Resurrection  as  a  doctrine  of 
Acheemenian  antiqoity,  might  silence  questioning. 
The  important  differences  between  Parm  eschat- 
ology and  the  venous  systems  which  struggled 
for  recognition  among  the  Jews  during  the  last 
centuries  B.C.  are  drawn  ont  by  Charles,  Etehat. 
p.  135  f.  These  divergences  are  fatal  to  any 
theory  of  borrowing,  but  they  do  not  afl'ect  the 
assertion  that  the  Jewish  belief  'can  hardly  have 
developed  without  Persian  stimulus'  (Cheyne). 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  OT  passages  speak- 
ing of  an  individual  resurrection  do  not  appear 
until  a  period  when  Persian  stimulus  is  historically 
possible,  when  the  knowledge  that  the  Persians 
held  this  belief  could  encourage  thoughtful  Jews 
to  develop  their  own  doctrine  in  a  thoroughly 
Jewish  form.  In  this  case  the  foreign  influence 
would  show  itself  by  the  absorption  of  details, 
minor  doctrines  or  ilmstrations  of  doctrine.  Now 
these  are  forthcoming,  if  not  beyond  dispute  in 
individual  cases,  yet  to  an  extent  making  coin- 
cidence improbable.  Among  these  are  the  foUow- 
ing.it  Ib  24"*-  is  allowed  by  Charles,  a  hostile 
witness  {Etehat.  pp.  116  n.,  159),  to  show  probable 
traces  of  Parsism  :  the  imprisonment  of  evil  powers 
before  their  final  punishment  may  be  compared 
with  Bund.  3="  {SBlE  v.  19),  which  seems  to  repre- 
sent an  Avestan  picture  of  war  in  heaven, 
followed  by  the  binding  of  the  fiend,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  Is  65"  66"  a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  following  the  final  judgment  and  destruc- 
tion of  evil,  is  parallel  with  the  frcuho-kereti, 
'renewing,'  which  in  Parsism  follows  the  'ordeal 
of  molten  metal '  (§  1).  This  last,  the  ayo-khshuHa, 
somewhat  resembles  the  figure  of  Mai  3'  4'.  The 
four  periods  in  Daniel  have  a  very  close  parallel 
in  the  Pahlavi  Bahman  Yatht  (SUE  v.  193) ;  but 
in  this  very  late  work  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  assume  indebtedness  to  the  Bible,  as  on  p. 
197  there  is  an  apparent  imitation  of  Lk  Id""-, 
and  on  p.  203  of  Mic  ?*.§  A  characteristic  of 
Parsism  from  the  first  is,  however,  recogniz- 
able in  the  new  manner  of  looking  upon  general 
human  history,  and  in  the  reckoning  of  millennia, 
which  became  prominent  in  apocalyptic  Parsi 
phraseology  has  been  found  (Cheyne,  OP  440)  in 
Is  W,  where  the  '  dew  of  lights'  is  compared  with 
'  the  illimitable,  self -created  lights '  of  '  the  Best 

•See  Kuenen,  Bfl.  of  Irr.  Hi.  82 ff.;  Oritz,  JT£»t.  nf  Jem, 
1.  4«  ff. ;  Ewald,  OT  and  NT  Theal.op.  7S-78 ;  NSWeke  Id 
Gelger-B  ZnUchr.  x.  2SSfr. ;  Ren»n,  Hut.  Irr.  Iv.  186;  King, 
The  Gnottia*,  p.  120;  Boximet,  ThLZ  xxiT.  MS;  and  dp. 
Cheyne,  JRL  257     Xinetienth  Cent,  tor  Deo.  1891,  etc 

t  So,  among  other*,  Bchulti,  OT  ThaoL  L  S30 ;  Schwally, 
Lebm  n.  d.  Tod*,  |  S8.  The  latter  obeervet  that  only  twi 
Avestan  panagea  are  quoted  tor  the  doctrine.  He  lenores  the 
witness  of  Tbeopompoa.  Jackson  {J AOS  xv.,  Ux.)  adds  Yt  301, 
a  Oatbic  text. 

{  The  word  paradise  is  not  included  among  these,  because 
It  has  developed  its  theological  meaning  entirely  on  Jewish 
soil.  The  Avestan  pairidt&a,  equated  by  Bfiegel,  Is  a  &r 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  its  congener  rifir^xf. 

I  P.  811  (I  M)  has  a  1«M  deddad  cewmblance  to  B«T  Ul*. 
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World  of  the  blest,  shining,  all  illaminated '  ( Vd 
19") ,  but  this  does  not  illastrate  the  dew,  for 
which  Schwally  rightly  denies  comparison  with  the 
Jlaonia.*  A  more  hopeful  parallel  may  be  seen 
when  we  note  the  Parsi  view  of  the  Dawn  as  a  duly 
parable  of  the  Resurrection  —  an  idea  witnessed 
m  Vedio  India  by  the  phrase  making  the  dawn  the 
•banner  of  immortality'  (Bgveda,  iiL  61.  3) :  for 
Parsism  see  Darmesteter,  Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  p. 
239.  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  this  conception  in  Psalms  of  the 
Persian  period  ;  and  in  Ps  49"  17"  its  presence  is 
highly  probable.  The  LXX,  as  Cheyne  observes, 
shows  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  onmistak- 
ably,  as  in  Is  26",  Job  IQ-',  Ps  1»  65  (title).  Passing 
on  to  the  Apocrypha,  Enoch,  shows  some  decidedly 
Parsi  traits :  note  the  transformed  heaven  and  earth 
(4S<-'),  and  the  mountain  of  God's  throne  set  in 
the  south  (18),  compared  with  Secrets  of  Enoch  10, 
where  a  hell  is  placed  in  the  nortA,— this  connota- 
tion of  north  and  south  is  exceedingly  common  in 
Parsi  books.  The  Slavonic  Enoch  is  notable  as 
an  early  witness  for  the  idea  of  seven  heavens 
(see  Heaven),  which  appears  in  late  Parsi  books,t 
but  not  in  the  Avesta,,  where  there  are  four.  In 
the  Apocalyrae,  which  seems  to  have  assimilated 
not  a  little  Farsism,  presumably  through  earlier 
Jewish  apocalyptic,  we  have  the  millennium,  the 
binding  and  subsequent  destruction  (A  the  'old 
serpent'  (see  §  4  (6)),  the  assault  of  Satan  on 
heaven  and  his  casting  down  to  earth  (cf.  SBE 
V.  19),  the  blasting  of  a  third  part  of  the  sky 
(ib.  164  and  17),  all  of  which  can  be  more  or  less 
illustrated  from  Parsi  sources :  closer  still  are  the 
parallels  which  may  be  seen  in  some  late  Parsi 
writings  described  by  West,  ib.  Iviii  f.  It  is  not 
till  the  Talmudic  period  that  we  ^t  direct  imita- 
tions without  that  thorough  assimilation  which 
makes  all  the  comparisons  hitherto  noted  indi- 
vidually disputable  :  for  Talmudic-Parsic  eschato- 
logy  see  Kohut  in  ZDMG  xxL  552  -  891.  One 
interesting  example  may  be  quoted,  as  it  has  been 
nsed  to  Ulustrate  Jn  11, — the  adoption  by  the 
Rabbis  of  the  Avestan  doctrine  that  the  departing 
soul  hovers  three  days  near  the  corpse  and  takes 
its  flight  on  the  fourtn.$ 

8.  Si^n4)r«2o2o^v  the  influence  of  Parsism  was  also 
conflned  to  subsiaiary  points,  but  is  more  marked. 
A  tradition  is  preserved  in  tiie  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Roih-haiihana,  p.  66)  that  'the  names  of  the 
angels  came  up  with  them  from  Babylon,'  which 
may  be  taken  as  meaning  'from  the  Exile'  in 
general.  This  coincides  with  the  fact  that  the 
practice  of  naming  angels,  and  placing  them  in  an 
ordered  hierarchy,  does  not  appear  before  the 
Return.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  few 
Talmudic  aneels,!  no  paraJlels  are  to  be  expected 
between  Hebraio  names  and  Persian  originals. 
As  before,  we  are  at  most  to  postulate  Persian 
stimulus  behind  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  impersonal  angels  of  early  Jahvism  and  the 
individualized  and  ordered  celestial  beings  of 
Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  NT — still  more  of  the 
Apocrypha.||  The  'seven  spirits'  of  Rev  \*  8'  En 
gtf""-  if  (» cf.  Zee  3»  4»  and  the  '  watchers '  of  Dn  4") 
may  be  linked  with  the  Amshaspands  by  their 
appearing  first  in  Tobit  (12'*) :  the  sacred  number 
would  recommend  the  idea,  and  the  Jews  probably 
met  with  it  in  a  form  they  would  approve,  witn 

*  The  Indian  Soma — the  Juice  of  a  aacred  plant,  endowed  In 
Veda  and  Avesta  with  miraculous  qualities. 

t  Kobut,  N.Y.  Independent,  Jan.  11,  1894.  For  other  Panic 
traits  in  this  Enoch  see  Charles's  ed.  p.  74. 

S  The  doctrine  was  probably  taken  from  Parsism,  but  It  is 
found  elsewhere :  Dr.  Q.  Frazer  quotes  it  from  modem  Greece 
and  from  Calabria. 

i  Kohut  (AngeM.  pp.  43-4S)  has  one  or  two  plausible  equations. 

I  ForPhilo,  see  Siegfried,  PhUo,  p.  141. 

H  Charles  notes  here  that  the  'seven  Srst  white  onsa'  oome 
from  the  Amsbasoands. 


Sraosha  (Raphael's  prototype  in  Tobit)  making  up 
the  seven,  instead  of  the  Deity  himself  (see  §  4  (7)). 
There  is  exceedingly  good  reason  for  regarding 
as  Parsic  the  national  angels  ('princes')  of  Dn 
IQU.  w  121,  decisive  argument  being  that  Israel 
has  an  angel  other  than  J"  (contrast  Sir  17*'). 
This  makes  a  strong  case  for  recognizing  here  the 
fravashi — a  doctrine  the  more  likely  to  be<a8simi- 
lated  in  that  it  had  a  (less  developed)  analogue 
in  Babylonian  reli^on.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  con- 
ception comes  ont  in  the  '  angels  of  the  churches. 
The  fravashi  of  a  nation  or  community  is  a 
conception  found  in  three  Avestan  passages:  see 
MUls*^ version  of  Ys  IV'  (SBE  xxxi.  259).  The  two 
NT  allusions  (Mt  18",  Ac  12")  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  fravashis  for  individuals ;  but  that  the  doctrine, 
whatever  its  origin,  is  completely  assimilated  may 
be  seen  from  the  apparent  tact  tnat  the  nation  has 
\X» fravashi  long  before'  the  individual.  The  latter 
may  indeed  have  been  developed  out  of  the  former, 

i'ust  as  in  the  doctrine  of  tne  Resurrection.  In 
'arsism,  of  course,  the  individual  came  first.  The 
yazatas  are  fairly  paralleled  by  genii  in  Enoch  61" 
69'',  and  in  the  Apocalypse  by  angels  who  watch 
over  waters  (16',  cf.  An&hita),  fare  (14",  Parsi 
Atore),  sun  (^19^',  Hvare),  wind  (7',  V&ta).  In  all 
these  parallels,  however,  we  find  the  Parsi  sug- 
gestion, if  such  there  be,  thoroughly  assimilated. 
The/raixuAt  is  no  longer  a  being  necessarily  good, 
but  becomes  a  complete  spiritual  counterpart  of 
the  nation  (Daniel)  or  the  church  (Apocalyi»e), 
and  capable  therefore  of  declension  and  punish- 
ment.* Similarly,  the  'angels'  of  the  little  ones 
are  nearest  the  throne  (Mt  18"),  because  represent- 
ing those  who  have  not  learned  to  sin.  The  study 
of  St.  Paul's  attitude  to  these  doctrines  is  in- 
structive in  more  ways  than  one.t  He  accepts 
an  elaborate  ranking  of  spirits.  The  air,  as  in 
Parsism,  is  made  the  arena  of  strife  between  good 
and  evil  angels :  t  the  spirit  world  is  a  reflex  of  the 
earthly  in  the  inextricable  mixture  of  contending 
powers.  But  he  accepts  these  beliefs  only  as 
enhancing  the  supremacy  of  Christ :  cf.  He  f*  2", 
Rev  22^.  Like  Zoroaster,  centuries  earlier,  he 
found  his  contemporaries  in  danger  of  a  virtual 
polytheism  (cf.  Col  2'*),  and  set  them  free  by  mag- 
nifying the  one  Divine  Being  whose  transcend- 
ence made  worship  of  mere  angels  impossible. 
In  doing  this,  Zoroaster  simply  tried  to  ignore  the 
deities  of  the  faith  he  reformed,  with  the  result 
that  a^ter  his  death  they  came  back  like  a  flood, 
losing  little  in  position  by  their  formal  subordina- 
tion, as  angels,  to  Ahura  Mazda.  St.  Paul  was 
able  to  accept  fearlessly  the  angelology  he  found, 
while  greatly  lessening  its  importance,  and  achiev- 
ing a  permanent  success  in  raising  Christ  to  an  un- 
approachable height  above  the  spirit  world. 

9.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  can  be  repeated  for 
Demonology.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  Satan 
and  his  angels  as  borrowed  from  Angra  Mainyu 
and  the  daevas.  The  Semites  had  demons  enough 
of  their  own,  and  the  Satan  doctrine  in  Parsism 
and  in  Judaism  developed  in  very  diH'erent  ways. 
We  may  still  believe  that  the  ranking  of  demons 
and  the  elevation  of  one  spirit  to  their  head  may 
have  been  stimulated  by  Parsism.  There  are 
native  forces  which  largely  account  for  the  difler- 
ence  between  earlier  and  later  Jahvism  in  this 
respect ;  but  when  we  find  the  Jews,  after  historical 
contact  with  Persians,  advancing  to  a  position 
•Cf.  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.i  p.  170 f. ;  also  Siiderblom  In  Rn. 
Hilt.  Rel.  xl.  26611.  :  on  the  whole  subject  see  the  writer's 


paper,  ■  It  Is  his  Aneel,'  In  JTS,  1902. 

f  See  Beyscblag,  ilT  Theol.  ii.  100  B.  Matdeism  had  probabiT 
mixed  with  indigenous  cults  in  Oilida  (see  Se»,  Hut.  Rel.  xxxn. 


261),  so  that  St.  Paul  may  have  been  aojualnted  with  it  in  youUL 
t  Against  this  view  of  Eph  2>  see  Findlay  (in  Bxpoi.  BMe), 
p.  108.  He  observes  that  the  Rabbis  regarded  the  atmcaptaere 
as  Satan's  abode — 'a  notion  foreign  to  Scripture.'  They,  at 
aDT  lat*.  may  well  have  cot  the  notion  from  Parsism 
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mora  and  more  like  thein,  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
the  movement  entirely  independent.  Stave  veil 
shows  that  the  teachine  of  the  Prophets,  especially 
Dentero-Isaiah,  tended  to  an  absolnte  denial  of 
existence  to  heathen  deities ;  yet  as  early  as  2  Ch 
28"  the  gods  of  Damascus  are  real,  and  before 
long  they  and  other  foreign  ^ods  aie  finnlv  estab- 
lished as  demons.  The  striking  contrast  between 
this  development  and  that  towards  which  the 
Prophets  led  is  explained  satisfactorily  by  the 
daevas  of  Parsism,  who  were  to  some  extent  them- 
selves the  deities  of  hostile  tribes.  The  earlier 
history  of  Jewish  and  Parsi  demonology  may  ditfer 
widely ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  NT  might  be 
broa<uy  enunciated  in  terms  which  would  accurately 
describe  Zoroaster's  own  teaching,  while  that  of 
the  Talmud  has  much  in  common  with  accretions 
found  in  the  Vendidad  and  the  Pahlavi  patristics. 
In  both  NT  and  Gathas,  Evil  is  a  lying  and 
murderous  spirit,  which  in  the  beginnm^  chose 
evil  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  and  which  has 
over  since  the  Fall*  tempted  mankind,  with  the 
aid  of  fiends  who  afHict  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  In  both,  men  are  called  to  join  in  the  strife 
which  shall  end  with  the  destraction  of  Evil  in 
hell.  Could  we  believe  that  a  pure  Gathic  religion 
was  ever  preached  within  the  Jews'  hearing,  the 
historicaJ  connexion  of  the  two  systems  would  be 
almost  indisputable.  Bat  the  very  corruptions  of 
later  Parsism  must  have  helped  to  recommend  it 
to  the  popular  Jewish  mind,  which  was  equally  in 
bondage  to  the  fear  of  evil  spirits  and  the  foolish 
ritual  that  pretended  to  control  them.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Judaism  deliberately  forsook  sug- 
gestions from  its  earlier  writings — the  Serpent  of 
Gn  3  and  Azazel  in  Lv  16 — when  it  formed  a  new 
demonology  with  '  the  Satan '  as  prince  of  evil. 
We  naturally  seek  a  foreign  lx>dy  whose  attraction 
has  drawn  it  from  its  proper  course.  Without 
pursuing  tliis  subject  in  detail,  we  may  note  in 
conclusion  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  parallels 
with  Parsism  (however  explained)  are  especially 
numerous,  there  is  a  deep-seated  connexion  of 
thought  in  the  characteristic  balancing  of  the 
heavenly  and  the  infernal — e.g.  the  devil,  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet  as  the  '  anti-trinity  of 
heir(seeMiIligan,£(itra lecture, p.  llOfT.).  Itseems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  would  readily 
make  use  of  imagery  from  a  system  so  subtly  re- 
sembling his  own.  There  is  significance  then  in  the 
identification  of  the  Serpent  of  Gn  3  with  Satan 
(12*),  whose  binding  and  subsequent  destruction  is 
narrated  in  striking  accordance  with  the  Parsi 
story  of  Azhi  Dahaka  (above,  §  4  (6)).  We  may 
peihaps  fairly  add  that  Azhi  Dah&ka  is  especiallv 
connected  with  Babylon,t  a  coincidence  whicn 
might  be  claimed  as  no  mere  accident — the  less  so 
as  in  the  Pahlavi  Bahman  Yasht  {SEE  v.  234)  we 
find  the  serpent  Azhi,  in  hb  brief  release  before  his 
final  destruction,  swallowing  'one-third  of  man- 
kind, cattle,  sheep,  and  other  creatures  of  Auhar- 
mazd.'  The  obvions  parallels  in  the  Apocalypse 
are  only  discounted  by  the  impossibility  of  prov- 
ing that  the  Pahlavi  translator  is  here  Mthtul  to 
his  original  Avestan  text,  now  lost.  (See  above,  §7). 

10.  The  question  of  Parsi  influences  upon  the 
ESSBNES  is  raised  by  Lightfoot's  dissertation  (in 
Comm.  on  Col.  pp.  387-389).  He  accepts  (like 
Hilgenfeld)  links  with  Parsism  in  (1)  dualism,  (2) 
sun-worship,  (3)  angelolatry,  (4)  magic,  (5)  striving 
after  purity.  Other  points  might  be  plausibly 
added,  such  as  their  white  garments,  the  value  set 
on  truth,  their  devotion  to  agriculture,  etc.  (Their 
unbloody  offerings  must  not  be  counted  here,  for 
Mazdeism  has  always  had  a  sacrifice  of  flesh,  as 
well  as  the  libation  and  the  Haoma  ofiering).  It 

*  I<  we  mav  read  Tbna'a  fall  in  F*  30) :  Tiele  denies. 
4  See  Ft  6» :  and  Danneiteter'a  note  (Xe  ZA  U.  876). 


must  be  allowed  that  there  is  little  really  distine- 
tive  here,  except  the  sun-worship — the  one  point 
in  which  Cheyne  (who  in  other  respects  endorsee 
Lightfoot's  view)  thinks  Josephus  inaccurate.* 
Moreover,  there  was  Magian  sun-worship  which 
was  not  Zoroastrian,  as  in  Ezk  8'"-  (see  §  3,  above). 
Essene  dualism  seems  to  owe  nothing  to  that  of  the 
Vendidad,  which  has  no  philosophical  theory  of 
the  inherent  evil  of  matter  and  no  trace  of 
asceticism.  The  most  conspicuous  features  in  the 
picture  Josephus  draws  are  alien  from  the  spirit 
of  Parsism.  In  their  psychology  and  eschatolo"^ 
one  or  two  surface  parallels  are  neutralized  by 
deep-seated  divergences.  Thus  in  Mazdeum  the 
pre-existent  souls  {/ravashis)  came  to  earth  volun- 
tarily, to  join  in  the  warfare  against  evil,  not 
tvyyl  run  i^vaucp  Kanurii/itnu.  And  in  denying  the 
Resurrection  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  Essenes  betray  afiSnity  with  HeJlenistio 
Jndaism  (especially  the  Book  of  Wisdom):  note 
that  Gratz  and  Montet  trace  the  latter  doctrine 
to  Neoplatonism,  recogni&ng  Parsi  influence  only 
in  the  former.  Unless  Josephus  {Wars,  IL  viii. 
11)  is  entirely  drawing  on  imagination,  we  must 
admit,  with  SOderblom,  that  Greek  influence  is 
demonstrable  in  their  paradise  bevond  the  sea, 
while  the  solitary  Parsi  feature,  the  nell  {(x/xiSiit  koI 
Xet/t^ptot,  is  not  sufBcient  to  support  an  argument. 

11.  Sundry  miscellaneous  comparisons  may  be 
mentioned,  and  among  them  those  given  by  Darmes- 
teter  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  Parsism  borrowed 
from  Judaism.  (1)  Pbilo's  Xtryos  (mostly  Neopla- 
tonic)  originates  Vohu  Manah  ('  the  Good  Mind '). 
(2)  The  enactments  of  Pentateuchal  and  Avestan 
law  are  regularly  introduced  with  the  formula, 
'  (God)  saith  to  (the  lawgiver).'  (3)  Ahura  creates 
the  world  in  six  periods — heaven,  water,  earth, 

Slants,  animals,  man.t  (4)  Mankind  in  the  Avesta 
escends  from  one  couple,  and  the  name  Mathua 
signifies  '  man,'  t  like  crrif.  (5)  Sin  begins  with  the 
first  man.  (6)  Ahura  bids  king  Yima  collect  in  a 
subterranean  palace  the  finest  types  of  the  human 
race,  animals,  and  vegetables.  When  three  de- 
structive winters  have  depopulated  the  earth,  this 
'  Var '  shall  open  and  re-people  it  with  a  higher 
Tace.§  (7)  Yima's  successor  has  three  sons,  between 
whom  the  world  is  parted  as  among  the  sons  of 
N  oah.  (8)  Zarathttsntra  holds  converse  with  Ahnra 
on  a  mountain  before  promulgating  the  Law.  (9) 
Zarathushtra  had  three  precursors  in  his  religion, 
as  Moses  had  the  three  patriarchs.  (10)  The  Avesta. 
like  the  OT,  is  divided  into  Law,  Prophecy,  and 
Miscellaneous  Literature.  Darmesteter  tries  to 
show  that  these  parallels  must  be  interpreted  by 
Parsi  borrowing.  As  he  has  convinced  no  one,  the 
point  need  not  be  argued.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  (I)  the  really  Avestan  elements  in  tnese  com- 
parisons are  demonstrably  far  too  old  to  have  been 
tx>rrowed ;  (2)  some  features  ma^  come  from  Baby- 
lonian or  even  Accadian  antiquity,  influencing 
Hebrew  and  Parsi  alike ;  (3)  most  of  the  parallels 
are  obviously  fortuitous,  proving  nothing  even 
when  presented  apart  from  a  setting  which  greatly 
modifies  the  resemblance.  That  some  of  the  later 
parts  of  the  Avesta  (and,  a  fortiori,  Pahlavi  writ- 
ings) may  have  been  influenced  by  Judaism  is 
likely  enough.  Thus  Horn  ||  thinks  that  the  Fall 
is  late  in  Parsism  and  due  to  the  Hebrew,  also 
that  the  virgin-birth  of  Saosliyanti!  owes  some- 
thing to  Is  7".   Sundry  biblical  and  Talmudio 


•  Sxpoi.  TinuM,  U.  108. 
t  strictly  martcUi: 


t  Of.  Oheyne,  OP  28S. 


{  See  Geldner's  tr.  of  Vd  ZUir.  1q  Uaener,  SintftuUagm,  p. 
;  Oheyne  (£tum.  Bibl.  i.v.  *  Delude ")  remark]  that  » 
in&uenoed  by  the  Hebrew. 


I  '  Hed.  u.  Pen.'  p.  830  (in  Hellwald,  Kulturgueh.  pi.  S). 

T  Tl)i*  i»  a  good  example  ot  a  parallel  made  plausible  bj 
•elective  deacnption :  the  Parai  etory  ia  a  most  eztiavagant 
marvel,  to  be  claaaed  with  the  miraculons  Uitlis  denribed  ia 
Hartlaad'a  Legend  <it  Permu,  L  ISSff. 
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panlleU  niiiy  Ixf  mh-d  in  Kohiit,  JQRti.  i£i  H'.  and 
lii.  231  H.  The  (leriutl  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
leemB  to  have  brought  a  vloser  vuntatrt  with 
Paniam.  But  these  later  oontauts  lie  outaide  our 
anpe,  as  also  doea  the  Pani  hereby  of  Mani — if 
«n<-h  it  really  be.* 

12  The  Book  of  E*th«r  miKht  reasonably  be 
ex|>fH'ted  to  show  traces  of  PefHiao  relit;ion.  But 
though  strong  Persian  influeiu'e  U  Itetrayed  by 
the  loan  words (hee  S<'heft^lowitz,  Arxgiheaim  AT), 
we  cannot  with  certainty  fix  on  anything  of  valne 
for  the  qaestioiu  we  are  discussing  here.  The 
Persian  origin  of  the  Feast  of  I'URIM,  which  has 
receivetl  new  importance  from  the  theory  of  J.  1>. 
Frazer  {OoicUn  Bough*,  iii.  150- 19S),  is  examined 
elsewhere.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  luade  by 
U.  Wtneklert  to  find  the  names  of  the  Amshas- 
pRn<ls  Vohnmanah  and  Ameret&t  in  those  of 
Hanian  and  llamuiedatha.  It  appears  probable 
that  these  two  archangels'  names  underlie  the 
'Q/iarov  irol  'kraMrov  (T  A/tapSiTov),  ntpaixCif  Sai- 
^tivwr  of  Strabo  (p.  612) :  it  is  clear  that  the  names 
only  have  been  borrowed  in  this  Pontic  appropria- 
tion, so  that  we  need  not  consider  the  character  of 
the  Avestan  originals.  If  the  Imok  really  atarta 
from  an  old  story  celebrating  the  victory  of  natire 
Babylonian  gods,  Mardnk  and  Ishtar,  over  the 
foreign  divinities  answering  to  '  Vashti '  and 
'  Haman,'  we  should  have  to  treat  it  a*  a  com- 
position essentially  parallel  with  TMt,  as  ex- 
plained in  8  4,  above,  that  is,  aa  a  tale  whose 
original  significance  was  unknown  to  or  ignored 
by  a  JewiKh  adapter  writing  with  puqioses  of  hiw 
own.  In  that  case  Jensen's  identification  of 
Haman  and  Vashti  as  Elamite  deities  is  clearly 
preferable  to  Winckler's,  which  demands  that 
Persian  deities  should  snfler  humiliation.  But  the 
whole  theo^  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  ex- 
planation of^  all  these  names  from  Persian  alone, 
as  set  forth  in  the  new  work  of  Scheftelowitx 
named  above. 

13.  Two  further  comparisons  may  be  added  from 
the  varions  enggestions  of  Prof.  Cheyne.  The 
later  Jewish  practice  of  prayer  at  dawn  was,  he 
thinks,  prompted  by  Parsi  usage — a  |ioint  which 
would  be  hard  to  prove.  He  drawa  an  interesting 
parallel  between  the  '  Wisdom '  of  OT  sapientiiU 
books  and  the  dtna  khratu,  '  heavenly  wisdom  (?),' 
of  the  A  vesta.  But  even  if  this  translation  were 
safe,  the  conception  ia  almost  isolated  in  the 
Avesta,  and  it  wonid  be  better  to  compare  the 
Amshaspand  V'nhunianah,  a  personification  strik- 
ingly resembling  the  Wisdom  with  whom  J*  created 
the  world.  His  rising  up  to  welcome  the  soul  of 
the  good  man  as  it  enters  Gard  dettUlna  is  in  agree- 
ment with  Wisdom's  tpiXuftpurta.  The  sex  of  the 
impersonation  answers  to  another  Amshaspand, 
Armaiti,  the  'daughter  of  Ahara.'  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  assert,  or  to  deny,  that  the  one  con- 
ception springs  out  of  the  otner,  or  owes  some- 
thing to  it,  so  long  as  the  dates  of  the  several 
literature*  permit  association. 

14.  To  the  for«;oing,  more  or  less  planaible, 
oontacte  may  be  added  one  which  has  been  rather 
too  ingeniously  pleaded  by  a  scholar  of  great  learn- 
ing, but  without  meeting  with  much  acceptance. 
In  ZDMO  XXX.  716  ff.  Rabbi  A.  Kohnl  tried  to 
prove  an  'anti-Parsic  bias' in  Deutero- Isaiah.  It 
will  be  enough  in  general  to  refer  to  the  criticism 

de  Harlez  in  Sev.  d,  queitiont  hittoriquet,  April 
1877;  One  passage,  however,  cannot  lie  so  sum- 
marily set  aside.  In  Is  45*  commentators  since 
Saadya  have  seen  a  polemie  againft  Persian  dual- 

*  Be  narmesMMr  snd  Jackson :  BUerbkmi  dsolM  (ito.  BUl. 
JM.  zl.  «»  ff.!  Sm  Bsmsck,  Bit.  of  Dcama,  lU.  <S0. 

«  Id  Ut  AUarimtaL  fonek.,  M  wrns,  L  i.  (1S01).  On 
Omanof  n*  Jtamm,  BOtittr  u.  Armtnitr,  p.  in ;  on  Ham- 
lawlsths,  it.  p.  MMn. 
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iHiu,  a  view  from  which  the  most  recent  writers 
have  liegun  to  recoil.  If  we  are  to  reoogiiize  an 
allnRion  lo  some  foreign  dualistic  ideas,  it  is  mora 
prol>ably  Magian  doctrine  than  anything  we  oould 
suppose  held  by  Cyrus.  It  happens  that  in  the 
Oatnas  ( Yt  44')  we  lind  Ahnra  auddreesed  as  *  the 
artificer  of  light  and  darkness,  sleep  and  waking, 
dawn,  noon,  and  night.'  A  yet  more  important 
parallel  is  the  imprecation  in  Darius'  great  in- 
scription (/i'A.  4™'*'),  'may  Anrainazda  slay  thee 
.  ,  .  and  whatever  thou  shalt  do,  may  Auramazda 
destroy  that  for  thee.'  It  is  elear  therefore  that 
even  in  the  reii;u  of  Darina,  Persian  religion  could 
have  used  the  hinguage  of  u  4ff',  merely  substitut- 
ing Anraroazda's  name  for  that  of  J*.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  a  veiled  polemie  against  Cymi'  re- 
ligion must  he  abandoned. 

16.  The  student  will  have  realized  from  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  1001 
ap  in  the  case  before  ns,  and  that  a  verdict  of  '  not 
proven '  is  aliout  as  much  as  we  can  expect  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  difficulty  is 
one  which  confronts  us  everywhere  in  the  study  of 
ancient  religions  in  Western  Asia,  in  which  certain 
idea*  seem  to  float  about  with  a  freedom  that 
vetoes  almost  any  atteiii(>t  to  fix  their  parentan. 
The  general  independence  of  Israel's  religion*  de- 
velopment has  certainly  come  ont  more  clearly 
from  the  investigation.  Of  the  Hebraista  hardly 
any  will  allow  more  than  a  trifling  weight  to 
Persian  Influence,  and  even  Prof.  Cheyne  speaks 
in  his  latest  utterances  with  more  hesitation  than 
he  did.*  On  the  Iranian  side  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive examinatiuu  has  been  made  in  the  n^w 
work  on  eschatolo^'y  by  Soderblom  (named  be- 
low), whose  resultu  are  almost  entirely  unfavonr- 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  Persian  elements  in 
Judaism.  He  notes  how  unlike  anything  in 
Jndainm  is  the  Avestan  hell,  a  place  of  cold  and 
stench  and  iioison,  not  of  fire  —  which  was,  of 
course,  too  sacred  an  element  to  be  applied  thus: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  underground  Hade*,  divided 
into  two  {larts,  for  pious  sonl*  and  nnners,  i* 
esHenlially  Ureek.  He  would  allow  no  genuine 
contacts  of  Judaism  and  Parsism  until  a  late 
epoch.  Thus  he  comjtares  with  1  Th  4**  the  passage 
in  Yt  19,  where  through  the  work  of  SaoshyMt 
the  world  is  renewed,  the  dead  arise,  and  the 
living  are  endowed  with  immortality  (p.  224). 
If  this  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  an  aocidentaJ 
parallel,  we  may  place  it  with  the  Pauline  pasaage* 
in  {  8,  above.  Sbderblom  remark*  on  the  nniqnenea* 
of  the  conception  in  2  P  3**-,  of  the  earth  brought 
ont  of  water  and  reserved  for  fire :  this  aspect  of 
the  future  is  essentially  an  Indo-Gennanie  ideiL 
being  found  in  India,  Iran,  Greece,  Gaol,  aiM 
Iceland  (p.  2t>4).  In  sharp  oontrmat  to  thia 
adaptation  of  a  nature  myth  he  set*  the  purely 
poetical  and  spiritual  conception  of  Dentero- 
Isaiah  as  to  the  'new  heaven  and  new  earth'  (p. 
•AiS).  Ixwking  back  ni>on  the  narrow  range  of  the 
parallels  notMl  in  $  7,  we  shall  probably  do  well  to 
allow  Persian  influence  in  Escnatology  only  some 
weight  in  stimulating  what  was  none  the  less  a 
native  growth  in  Ju  aism.  It  may,  however,  have 
prompted  the  sudden  change  from  a  Resnrrection 
of  t)ie  Jnnt  iwith  some  oonepicnous  siuners)  to  a 
Universal  HeHarrection  :  so  Bousset.  with  a  half 
consent  from  Soderblom  (p.  317).  The  presence  of 
Persian  ideas  in  the  Apocalypse  can  hardly  l>e 
denied ;  and  they  can  ho  reasonably  explained 
from  the  adoption  of  Zoroostrian  imagery  in  earlier 
apocalyptic,  i    In  Angelology  and  Demonology  we 

•  Cf.  hiH  liMiirunKe  Id  Kohut  Htudiet  (1886),  and  varioua  noMa 
in  the  Eite.  Itibl, 

t  It  is  ciiriniM  that  Moidelam  i»  entirely  fatted  to  penetrate 
Western  Asia  Minor  tCnmoni,  UyH.  de  Mithra,  S73).  Otherwiaa 
we  should  have  nntarally  thought  of  Bphesna  aa  a  place  whera 
such  ideas  would  be  in  the  air. 
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Beera  jastified  in  regarding  the  foreign  influence  sa 
.present  in  the  elalx>rate  orderinK  and  ranking  of 
spirita.  In  the  former  we  have  a  very  probable 
ZorosHtriao  feature  lo  the '  repreaentative  angela ' ; 
while  in  the  latter  we  may  amign  to  the  same 
cause  the  hreaohex  uf  continuity  (I )  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  earlier  ideas,  ike  Azazel  and  the  Ser- 
pent, in  favour  of  the  Satan  ;  (3)  in  the  changed 
view  of  the  goda  of  the  nations,  who  were  at  first 
treated  as  real  go<ls,  Uien  beviuiie  '  nothings,'  and 
hnally  develo|ied  into  demons.  It  ia  an  interest- 
ing result  of  these  concessions,  if  allowed,  that 
the  New  Testament  is  very  much  more  concerned 
with  them  than  the  Uld. 

LmaATOSB.— Tb«  (ulleM  iliKoasloo  will  b»  Umad  In  8tsv«, 
t/litr  dm  Siivhm  df  Partitnnu4  dai  Judmlum  (1898  :  see 
■ummarv  of  it  In  Cril  An  Juljr  lOOU,  p.  S28  It ,  and  in  nnponant 
rvvlew  lo  Rm.  Hit  Hei.  xl.  ieo  I.,  hy  HiKlerblom)  ;  Oheyne,  OP 
tM  -162.  Bxpot.  Timet,  II.  tOi,  »4,  ttS  0.,  Unc.  Bibl.  i.v.  'Angel,' 
and  In  KohiU  Studi*t  (18MX  The  relation*  between  PkcBinn 
and  Rabbinic  Judaism  were  examined  bv  Snhorr  in  hie  Hebrew 
perlodioal  ffo-BoAa,  tII  and  tIU  (18«6)  [not  Men],  who  wm 
closely  iollowed  b;  Rohut.  JUd.  A  ngelol.  u.  Dnmonol.  (1886X 
The  queetlon  It  well  diacusaed  from  the  Biblical  staDdpoint  by 
M  Kicolw,  Dr4  Dodrinei  Hrligieutet  da  Jui/t  (186*1).  aiao 
Kohut  in  ZDMO  iiL  66!  R.,  xit.  6811.  ;  (leiirrr  in  hie  Jud. 
ZeiUehr.  It.  7811.,  s.  113 II. ;  Scbwallr,  Leben  nocA  d.  TaU, 
p.  li»0. ;  Houlton  Id  Thinker,  L  401  8.,  U.  8U8.  49iiff.,  Bxpoi. 
Timti,  Iz.  S62II.,  Orit.  Rn.  y\  »-I4,  i.  aS-I06 ;  Snderbtom,  '  La 
Vie  Future  d'aprta  le  Uaid^inne'  (Ann.  du  Miutt  Ovimet, 
ItOlX  esp.  pp.  SOl-SZl.  Too  late  lor  use  oame  F.  Boklen  •  Dm 
VermmOUelutft  der  Md.-«Ar.  mU  der  fart.  EtchatologU  (IDOSX 
a  Terr  toll.  If  eomswiiat  ODcriUcal.  oollection  of  inrallela 

J.  U.  MOULTON. 

ZOROBABEL.— See  Zerubbabbu 

ZORZELLBUS  (B  *avii\»<ui,  A  ZopfAXm,  AV 
Benelu$),  I  Es  6".  See  Barzillai.— A  daaghter 
of  his,  named  Angia,  ia  mentioned  aa  married  to 
Addas,  the  ancestor  of  a  piieetly  family,  who 
could  not  trace  their  genealo^  at  the  return  nnder 
Zerubbabel.  The  same  change  of  the  initial  letter 
occurs  in  the  LXX  of  Ezr  2"  (B  Zap^XM,  A  Zep- 
PtXKal  i  but  in  the  aame  verse  B  Bcpj'cXXatl,  A  4). 

ZUAR  (-qpi).— Father  of  Nethanel  the  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Na  1*  2*  T*-»  10>*  (aU 

Ziyifi). 

ZUPH  (•»!().— 1.  An  ancestor  of  Elkanab  and 
Samuel,  I  S  1MB  ^  TSaatlfi  [reading  WOi  for  •p'H^lf 
A  2o6w,  Lao.  2<i«bK- 1  Ch  6»  i»i  (fire ;  the  fithlbh 
has  111  Zlph;  BA  2<x!0,  Lao.  2ov0(),  called  in 
v.M  (ui  Zophal.  a.  The  land  of  Zuph  Cpx  nv : 
B  «  A  *       2ei0,  Luc  ii  tS"  2.0d),  1  S  9», 

probably  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  settled  by  the  family  of  ^uph  (Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  2).  The  gentilic  name  Zophlte  (';:») 
probaoly  nnderliea  the  name  Bamatntam-fopkim 
of  1  S  P  (aee  art  Rahah,  p.  198*).  Neither  the 
S6ba  of  Bobinaon  {BJtP'  iL  18  ff.)  nor  any  other 
known  site  can  be  said  to  contain  any  certain 
trace  of  the  name  ^aph. 

ZUR  'ruck').  — 1.  A  Midianite  prince  slain 
by  the  Israelites  (Nu  31").  Uia  daughter  CozBl 
was  IdUed,  along  with  the  Simeomte  Zimbi,  by 


Phinehsji  (25**).  In  .Jus  13"  he  ia  deacribed  aa  one 
of  the  (allied  or  vassal)  princes  of  Sihon  (|lrp  7^); 
but  this  note  ia  due  to  a  harmonizing  redactor 
(see  Dillm.  ad  loe.).  2.  The  name  of  a  Gibeonite 
family  settled  at  Jeinaalem,  I  Ch  8'*(B  and  Lne. 
Zovp,  A  TffoiSp  [«.«.  -sij  « and  Znr ']),  8"  (BA  'Inlf 
[i.e.  Tixi],  Lua  ^dp). 

ZDRIEL  (SuTw  'my  rook  ia  EI^— A  Merarito 
chief,  Na  3*  {Zavnijk).  On  the  preoariona  infer- 
enoea  which  have  biaen  drawn  by  Uommel  from 
the  composition  and  meaning  of  thia  and  the  namea 
^urighaadai,  Pedahfur,  and  Elifur,  aee  art.  RoCK, 
p.  29U. 

ZDRISHAOOil  J'^m  'invrock  u  Shaddai  «r 
the  AhiiightT  ').— Father  of  Sbelamiel  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Na  1*  (B  Zovptiaatai,  AF 

Zovfuraial)  2'*  BA  2ai/pura<ai,  F  iMiftraiatl)  T**-* 
1(P(LXX  in  all  three  Xavptgatal).  Ob  the  nana 
see  reference  nnder  ZUBIBL. 

ZUZIM  (OT<n ;  LXX  f»»i,  lvx*P<ti— «>nfn8ing  with 
o-?B9  or  Q-mp ;  Symm.  Zmfe«i^Mv ;  Peeh.  wrr;  (pL) 
'the  mighty 'i  Valg.  Zunm).—ln  Gn  14'  one  of 
the  prehistoric  peoiTes  whom  Ohedorla'omer  ia  said 
to  have  Hmitton  on  nis  expedition  against  the  kioga 
of  the  I'entapolis,  descriued  as  resident  In  '  H&m ' 
(which  see),  and  mentioned  between  the  '  Repha- 
im '  of  A.SHTEROTH-KARNAIM  (in  Bashan)  and  the 
'  Emim '  (Dt  2'*')  of  the  region  occupied  afterwarda 
by  Moab.  The  locality  indicated  corresponds  to 
what  was  afterwards  the  territory  of  the  Amman- 
itea,  which  is  aaid  in  I)t  2*  to  have  been  occopied 
originally  by  the  Zamzuhmim  ;  and  hence  it  has 
often  been  supposed  that  the  two  namea  were  in 
some  way  or  another  different  designations  of  the 
same  people, — a  scribal  error  having  found  its  way 
into  one  of  the  two  passages,  ut  the  old  prehiitonc 
name  having  become  modified  in  form  io  the  oonrae 
of  oral  transmission.  In  Babylonian  m  and  w  are 
represented  by  the  aame  cliaractera;  and  hence 
Sayce(ifCiri80f.  i  Expot.  Timet,  viii.  4«3)very  in- 
genionsly  explained  the  difference  by  the  conjecture 
that  in  Dt  2*°  the  name  appears  as  it  jras  actaally 
pronoanced, — or  at  least  nearly  ao  (ZuMim  for 
ZaWZiWim),  while  in  Gn  14*  it  appeara  aa  it  was 
written  by  a  scribe  who  was  translating  from  a 
Bab.  document  {ZaMZlMim),  and  did  not  know 
what  the  true  pronunciation  was.  However, 
before  thia  theonr  can  be  accepted,  better  proof  is 
needed  than  has  hitherto  been  produced  that  On  14 
was  really  translated  from  a  Bab.  original :  the 
stroni^'ly  Hebraic  style  and  colouring  of  the  chapter 
do  not  favour  the  supposition.  Whether  the  name 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  that  of  Zixa,  a  place 
10  m.  S.E.  of  Qeshbon,  and  20  m.  S.  of  Rabbath- 
ammon,  a  military  station  in  Roman  timea, 
mentioned  alHo  in  the  Middle  Agea  (aee  DUIolL 
and  still  possessing  remains  of  massive  forta  and 
other  indications  of  its  former  importance  (Tria- 
tram,  Moab,  182-190),  moat  be  left  an  open 
question.  8  B.  Dbitib. 
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